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ARTERY. 


ARTERY,  in  Anatomy,  from  «»p,  air,  and  rn fiu,  to  keep, 
is  the  name  by  which  thofe  vefTels  are  diftinguifhed 
through  which  the  blood  flows  from  the  heart  to 
every  part  of  the  body.  The  term  was  firft  adopted  by  the 
anatomifts  of  the  Alexandrian  fchool,  in  confequence  of 
the  erroneous  opinion  which  they  entertained,  that  thefe 
veffels  were  defigned  for  the  diftribution  of  air  throughout 
the  body. 

Arteries,  Structure  of.  The  larger  arteries  have  thick 
and  elaftic  fides,  fo  that  they  remain  open  when  divided,  and 
prefent  a regularly  circular  aperture.  The  Tides  may  be 
Separated  into  three  ftrata  of  diflimilar  fubftances,  which  are 
technically  called  coats.  The  innermoft,  which  is  generally 
ttrmed  the  cuticular  coat,  is  very  thin,  but  very  ftrong  and 
inelaftic.  Upon  this  circumftance  depends  the  regularly 
circular  form  of  an  injedted  artery  ; for  if  the  cuticular  coat 
burlls  from  too  great  force  being  ufed  in  injecting,  the  ex- 
terior elaftic  coats  are  diftended  into  an  irregular  and  uncer- 
tain figure.  The  internal  furface  of  this  coat  is  perfeftly 
fmooth,  fo  that  the  blood  glides  along  it  without  impedi- 
ment •,  the  external  furface  is  a little  rough,  and  is  connedled 
by  celiular  fubflance  to  that  coat  which  furrounds  it.  The 
middle  or  mufcular  coat  confilts  of  circular  fibres  which  are 
fcarcely  vifible  in  the  large#  arteries,  but  are  very  manifeft 
and  ftrong  in  the  fmaller  ones ; they  are  feen  projecting  in 
circular  ridges,  beneath  the  thin  cuticular  coat  of  a fmall 
artery,  when  it  is  flit  open.  The  great  increafe  of  the  muf- 
cular power’of  the  fmall  arteries  is  not  only  evident  to  the 
fight,  but  has  been  demonftrated  by  experiment.  Mr. 
Hunter  bled  a horfe  to  death,  and  afterwards  examined  the 
ftate  of  the  arteries.  The  aorta  was  c.ontradled  about  VL-th 
part  of  its  natural  area,  the  iiiac  ^th,  the  radial  i.  (See  his 
Treatife  on  the  Blood,  Inflammation,  &c.)  The  external 
or  elaftic  coat  of  the  artery  appears  to  be  made  of  con- 
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denied  cellular  fubflance ; it  is  powerfully  elaftic,  and 
abounds  in  the  larger  arteries,  but  gradually  diminifhes 
in  quantity  as  the  fize  of  the  veffel  decreafes  / 10  that  the 
fmall  arteries  are  quite  flaccid,  and  collapfe  when  divided. 
It  is  eafy  to  perceive  the  ufe  of  thefe  various  degrees  of 
elailicity  and  mufcular  power,  which  are  given  to  the  dif- 
ferent fets  of  arteries.  In  the  large  arteries,  mufcular 
power  feems  unneceffary,  for  the  force  of  the  heart  is 
fully  adequate  to  the  propulfion  of  the  blood  ; but  in  the 
fmaller  arteries,  where  the  effedl  of  the  heart’s  adlion  de- 
clines, a proportionate  mufcular  power  is  allotted  to  the 
veffel  to  urge  on  the  circulating  fluids.  The  arteries  have 
their  nutrient  arteries  and  veins,  their  abforbents,  and  their 
nerves.  All  the  arteries  proceed  from  one  great  veffel,  as 
the  branches  fpring  from  the  trunk  of  the  tree ; and  we 
proceed  to  notice  certain  circumftances  obfervable  in 

Arteries,  Ramification  of  the.  I.  When  a large  ar- 
tery gives  off  a branch,  the  conjoined  areas  of  the  two 
veffels  make  a greater  fpace  for  the  blood  to  move  in, 
than  the  area  of  the  original  veffel.  The  increafe  of 
dimenfions  in  the  branches  of  a large  artery  is  flight, 
but  in  tliofe  of  a fmall  one  it  is  fo  confiderable,  that 
Haller  has  eftimated  it  as  furpafiin<r  by  jd  that  of  the 
trunk  from  which  they  fprung.  ft  he  conjoined  areas  of 
ail  the  fmall  arteries  fo  greatly  exceed  that  of  the  aorta, 
that  the  fame  anatomift,  in  oppofition  to  former  opinions, 
fays,  thefe  veffels  may  be  confidered  as  conical,  the  bafis  of 
the  cone  being  in  the  extreme  arteries,  and  the  aDcx  in  the 
heart. 

2.  When  a large  artery'  fends  off  a branch,  its  courfe  does 
not,  in  general,  deviate  further  from  that  of  the  trunk,  than 
an  angle  of  45  degrees.  Sometimes  a branch,  which  has 
gone  off  at  an  acute  angle,  returns,  and  proceeds  in  a con- 
trary diredlion  to  that  of  the  trunk  ; and  thefe  arteries  are 
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generally  called  circumflex.  Sometimes,  indeed,  a large 
artery  does  proceed  from  the  trunk  at  a greater  angle, 
nearly  a right  angle,  as  the  renal  arteries,  &c.  Though  the 
large  arteries  generally  ratnily  at  acute  angles,  there  is  great 
diverfity  in  the  branching  erf  the  fmaller  ones, 

5.  Arteiies,  in  general,  do  not  purlue  a ftraight,  but 
Terpentine  courfe  ; in  fome  inftances  it  is  remarkably  the 
cafe;  as  in  the  fpermatics,  ihcfe  of  the  face  and  occiput, 
ar.d  in  moil  of  the  fmaller  arteries. 

4.  Though  the  ramification  of  arteries  may  be  compared 
to  the  branching  of  trees,  yet  it  differs  materially  in  this 
particular,  that  the  different  branches  frequently  conjoin. 
This  conjunction  is  technically  termed,  if  vve  borrow  the 
phrafe  from  the  Greek  language,  th-ir  “ Anaftomofis 
if  from  the  Latin,  their  “ Inofculation.”  This  union  of 
aiteries  rarely  happens  among  the  larger  ones,  but  fre- 
quently among  the  fmaller ; and  increal'cs  in  number  in 
proportion  to  the  minutenefs  of  the  vtffels.  The  utility  of 
the  inofculation  of  arteries  is  evident : were  it  not  for  this 
circumitance,  if  any  arterious  trunk  were  accidentally  com- 
prefi'ed,  fo  that  the  current  of  blood  in  it  fhould  be  for  fome 
time  obftrucled,  the  parts  which  it  fupplied  muff  perifh. 
But  in  confequence  of  the  frequent  communicrt  on  of  the 
arteries  with  one  another,  the  blood  can  pafs  from  the 
adjacent  arteries  into  all  the  branches  of  any  one  accident- 
ally obftrudled. 

When  arteries  inofculate,  two  currents  of  blood,  moving 
in  oppofite  directions,  muff  come  together,  and  retard  each 
other’s  motion.  This  probably  is  the  reafon  that  larger 
arteries,  through  which  it  feems  neceffary  that  the  blood 
fhould  flow  with  rapidity,  fo  feldom  conjoin,  whilft  the 
fmall  arteries,  in  which  it  is  requifite  the  blood  fhould  move 
tardily,  communicate  in  furprifing  numbers,  and  with  a 
frequency  proportionate  to  their  minutenefs.  The  very 
frequent  1 ^mmunication  of  the  minute  arteries,  almoft  as 
tffeClually  prevents  the  prejudicial  confequences  of  obftruc- 
tion  in  the  larger  trunks,  as  if  thefe  arteries  themfelves  were 
made  to  communicate  by  more  direCt  and  larger  channels. 
All  thefe  minute  arterious  tubes  are  capable  ot  enlargement, 
and  it  is  an  afeertained  fad,  that  even  the  aorta  itfclf  may 
be  gradually  obftru&ed,  without  the  parts  which  it  fupplies 
being  deprived  of  nourifhment.  From  an  attentive  confider- 
ation  of  all  thefe  circumllances,  it  has  been  concluded,  that 
the  moderate  increafe  of  the  area  of  the  branches  of  large 
arteries,  the  acute  angles  at  which  they  divide,  their  nearly 
reCtilinear  courfe,  and  the  rare  occurrence  of  inofculation 
between  them,  art  defigned  to  facilitate  the  rapid  motion  of 
the  blood  in  them,  fo  that  it  may  arrive  unchanged  and  in 
the  fame  ftate  that  it  was  projefted  from  the  heart,  at  that 
part  of  the  body  for  the  nourifhment  of  which  it  is  in- 
tended ; whilft,  on  the  contrary,  the  great  increafe  of  the 
area  of  the  fmaller  veffels,  the  variety  of  their  angles,  their 
tortuous  courfe,  and  their  frequent  communications,  were 
defigned  to  check  the  velocity  of  the  blood’s  motion,  when 
it  has  arrived  at  that  part  where  fecretion  is  to  be  performed, 
and  nutrition  is  to  take  place.  Contrary  opinions  have  indeed 
been  maintained;  and  for  the  further  difeuflion  of  this  fubjeCl, 
we  nmft  refer  the  reader  to  the  Circulation  of  the  Blood. 

Arteries,  Termination  of.  When  the  arteries  have  be- 
come very  minute,  they  terminate  in  two  ways ; they  either 
turn  back  again  and  become  veins,  and  return  the  blood  to 
the  heart,  or  they  fend  off  fine  veffels  which  abllraCl  fome- 
thing  from  the  circulating  blood,  and  which  are  therefore 
called  the  fecerning  arteries.  Though  none  but  minute  ar- 
teries are  ever  refle&ed  fo  as  to  become  veins,  yet  many  of 
them  are  of  fufficient  magnitude  to  allow  the  paflage  of 
common  waxen  inje&ion.  The  arrangement  of  the  minute 
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veins  can  be  demonftrated  by  impelling  common  waxen  in- 
jection into  the  arteries,  particularly  if  a degree  of  putrefac- 
tion be  fuffered  to  take  place  previoufly  to  the  experiment. 
In  the  diftettion  of  fuch  a preparation,  the  continuity  of  the 
arteries  and  veins  is  very  mamfeft.  It  feems  therefore  to 
follow  from-  this  facility  of  communication,  that  the  mafs  of 
blood  is  conftantly  and  freelv  circulating,  in  order  to  under- 
go that  change  which  is  effected  in  the  lungs,  whilft  but  a 
fmall  part  of  it  proceeds  into  the  very  minute  arteries,  for 
the  purpofe  of  having  fecretions  made  from  it.  For  thefe 
arteries,  however  minute,  muft  be  confidered  large  in  compa- 
rifon  to  the  exility  of  others,  which  cannot  be  injedted  with 
wax,  and  even  rejedl  the  red  globules  of  the  blood,  or  admit 
them  in  fuch  fmall  proportion,  that  they  do  not  impart  the 
red  colour  to  the  fluid  which  moves  in  thefe  veflVls.  Now 
we  may  venture  to  affirm,  that  thefe  globules  do  not  much 
exceed,  in  diameter,  the  150,000th  part  of  an  inch,  which 
circumllance  fufficiently  fhews  the  minutenefs  of  the  ltffer 
arteries.  See  the  article  Blood.  But  however  minute  arte- 
ries may  become,  ftill  they  muft  all  end  in  the  fame  manner; 
they  muft  be  continued  into  veins,  for  that  is  the  route  which 
the  blood,  or  fubtile  injections  purfue,  and  from  the  moil 
minute  arteries  thofe  which  perform  fecretion  arife. 

The  fecerning  arteries  are  too  minute  to  admit  commonly 
of  demonllration  ; they  are  however  evident  in  fome  glands  ; 
in  the  kidney  for  inftance,  they  may  be  feen  continued  into 
the  excretory  veffels  or  tubuli  uriniferi.  Subtile  injections, 
when  thrown  into  the  larger  arterial  trunks,  may  be  feen 
oozing  out  on  the  furfaces  of  membranes,  and  into  the  cel- 
lular fubftance,  and  they  are  generally  fuppofed  to  be  poured 
forth  from  the  open  orifices  of  the  fecerning  arteries.  Ana- 
logy therefore,  rather  than  adlual  demonftration,  leads  us  to 
believe,  that  the  fecerning  arteries  abftradl  the  particles  of 
nutrition,  or  the  materials  which  compofe  the  fabric  of  the 
body,  from  the  circulating  fluids,  and  drpofitthem  from  their 
open  mouths,  fo  as  by  this  means  to  build  up  and  keep  in 
repair  the  ftrudlure  of  the  body. 

Arteries,  Dijlribution  of.  The  great  artery,  whofe 
branches  fupply  the  whole  ot  the  body,  is  named  the  “ aor- 
ta.” It  comes  off  from  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  left 
ventricle,  where  it  is  furrounded  for  a fhort  part  of  its  courfe 
by  the  flefhy  fibres  of  the  heart.  Its  origin  appears  externally 
to  be  divided  into  three  diftindl  eminences,  which  denote  the 
fituation  of  its  femilunar  valves. 

The  aorta  emerges  from  the  balls  of  the  heart,  between 
the  pulmonarv  artery,  and  the  right  auricle.  It  afeends  at 
firfl  rather  to  the  right,  till  it  arrives  at  the  upper  edge  of  the 
fecond  rib.  Then  it  begins  to  bend  backwards  acrofs  the 
divifion  of  the  pulmonary  artery  and  of  the  trachea,  till  it 
leaches  the  left  fide  of  the  fpine,  in  which  fituation  it  de- 
feends  from  the  fourth  or  fifth  dorfal  to  the  laft  lumbar  ver- 
tebra. 

By  the  “arch  of  the  aorta,”  is  meant  that  part  of  the 
veffel  which  arifes  from  the  heart,  and  bends  acrofs  the  chefl. 
It  fends  off  the  following  branches  : viz.  the  two  coronary 
arteries,  whofe  mouths  are  fituatedjuft  above  the  upper  edge 
of  the  femilunar  valves.  They  depart  from  the  trunk  at 
right  angles,  and  are  diftributed  to  the  heart  itfclf.  The 
moll  convex  part  of  the  arch  fends  off  three  large  branches ; 
firft,  the  arteria  innominata  ; fecondly,  the  left  carotid  arte- 
ry ; and  thirdly,  the  left  fubclavian  artery.  Varieties  not 
unfrequently  occur  in  the  number  of  arteries  which  aiil’e 
from  this  upper  part  of  the  arch:  a long  lift  of  them  may 
be  feen  in  Soemmerring  de  corporis  humani  fabrica,  tom.  v. 
p.  120. 

The  right  coronary  paffes  in  the  groove  between  the 
right  auricle  and  ventricle,  covered  by  fat,  to  the  flat  fur- 
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fice  of  the  heart.  It  gives  off  five  large  branches  chiefly  to 
the  right  ventricle  ; the  la  It  of  thefe,  which  is  the  longelt, 
anaftomofes  near  the  apex  of  the  heart  with  the  left  coronary 
artery. 

1 tie  left  coronary  artery  is  found  between  the  pulmonary 
artery,  and  the  left  auricle.  It  divides  into  two  branches. 
1 he  anterior  branch  takes  a ferpetitine  courfe  along  the  con- 
vex furface  cf  the  heart,  in  the  direction  of  the  feptum  ven- 
triculorum  j it  communicates  at  the  apex  with  the  right  co- 
ronary. 1’he  pofterior  branch  paffes  between  the  left  auri- 
cle and  ventricle  towards  the  left  margin  of  the  heart,  and  is 
diftributed  to  the  left  ventricle. 

Obfervat'ion.  Both  the  coronary  arteries  fend  branches  to 
the  roots  of  the  great  veflels,  as  they  come  off  from  the 
heart,  and  they  communicate  with  the  phrenic,  internal 
mammary,  and  bronchial  arteries. 

The  arteria  innominata  paffes  obliquely  in  front  of  the 
trachea,  and  behind  the  fubclavian  vein.  After  a courfe  of 
an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a half,  during  which  it  gives  off  no 
branch,  it  divides  into  the  right  carotid  and  right  fubclavian 
arteries  : the  red  of  the  defcription  of  thefe  arteries,  is  the 
fame  on  both  fides  of  the  body. 

The  common  carotid  artery  emerges  from  the  ched  by  the 
fide  of  the  trachea,  where  it  is  covered  by  the  infertion  of 
the  dernocleidomadoidcus  mufcle.  It  mounts  upwards  in 
front  of  the  vertebras,  and  parallel  with  the  trachea,  till  it 
reaches  the  upper  margin  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  without 
giving  off  a fingle  branch.  During  its  courfe  along  the 
neck,  it  is  clofely  connected  to  the  internal  jugular  vein,  and 
the  eighth  pair  of  nerves.  At  the  upper  margin  of  the  thy- 
roid cartilage,  it  divides  into  the  external  and  internal  caro- 
tid arteries,  the  former  of  which  is  diftributed  to  the  outfide 
of  the  head,  the  latter  to  the  brain. 

1 he  external  carotid  continues  its  courfe  upwards  between 
the  ramus  of  the  jaw  and  the  ear,  being  imbedded  in  the 
fubdance  of  the  parotid  gland.  About  the  middle  of  the 
ramus  of  the  jaw,  it  divides  into  the  fuperficial  temporal,  and 
the  internal  maxillary  arteries. 

The  Branches  of  the  External  Carotid  Artery. 

The  fuperior  thyroideal  is  the  firft  branch  of  the  external 
carotid  artery.  It  purfues  a tortuous  courfe  downwards 
and  forwards  to  the  upper  part  of  the  thyroid  gland,  to 
which  it  is  almolt  entirely  diftributed,  communicating  freely 
with  the  thyroid  branch  of  the  inferior  thyroideal  artery. 
It  fends  however  a fuperficial  branch  under  the  os  hyoides, 
which  unites  with  its  fellow  of  the  oppofite  fide.  Another 
branch  goes  to  the  lower  part  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  and 
is  diftributed  to  the  neighbouring  mufcles.  The  laryngeal 
nrtery  is  the  moft  conftant  branch  of  the  fuperior  thyroideal  ■ 
it  enters  the  larynx  between  the  thyroid  and  cricoid  cartila- 
ges, together  with  the  recurrent  nerve,  or  at  a hole  in  the  fide 
ot  the  thyroid  cartilage,  and  is  diftributed  to  the  mufcles  of 
the  arytenoid  cartilages,  and  to  the  membrane  which  lines 
the  larynx. 

I he  lingual  artery  comes  off  from  the  external  carotid 
immediately  above  the  former;  it  accompanies  the  lingual 
nerve,  palling  above  the  corner  of  the  os  hyoides,  and  within 
the  hyqgloffus  mufcle ; it  gives  a branch  (the  ramus  hyoi- 
deus  of  authors)  to  the  mufcles  above  the  os  hyoides;  then 
it  fends  a pretty  large  artery  (dorfalis  linguae)  to  the  back 
of  the  tongue,  epiglottis,  See.  Afterwards  the  trunk  divides 
into  two  branches  : the  fublingual,  which  pafles  between  the 
fublingual  gland  and  the  geniohyoideus  mufcle  to  the  chin, 
where  it  terminates  fuperficially ; and  the  raninal,  which  is 
the  larger  and  more  important  branch  : it  continues  its  courfe 
along  the  inferior  furface  of  the  tongue,  preferving  a conli- 
dtrable  fize  to  the  very  apex. 


The  labial  artery,  which  is  alfo  called  the  facial,  < ster- 
nal maxillary,  or  angular  artery,  arifes  from  the  external 
carotid  under  the  digaftric  and  ftylohyoidcus  mufcles;  it 
advances  in  a tortuous  manner  to  the  balls  of  the  jaw,  pair- 
ing through  a deep  fiflure  which  is  made  for  it  in  the  fub- 
maxillary  gland ; by  a bold  and  hidden  turn  it  bends  over 
the  hafis  of  the  jaw  at  the  anterior  margin  of  the  maffrter 
mufcle,  and  then  follows  a Terpentine  courfe  over  the  cheek 
to  the  fide  of  the  mouth  and  nofe,  under  the  zygomatic 
mufcles. 

Before  it  pafles  over  the  jaw,  it  fends  off  the  following 
branches,  i.  The  afeending  palatine  artery,  goes  under 
the  ftyloid  mufcles  to  the  pharynx,  Euftachian  tube,  foft 
palate,  and  uvula,  a.  An  artery  to  the  hack  of  the  tongue 
and  tonfils.  3.  A number  of  fmall  branches  to  the  fub- 
maxillary  gland,  the  neighbouring  lymphatic  glands,  the 
fkin,  the  membrane  of  the  mouth,  Sec.  4.  The  fubmentai 
comes  off  juft  before  the  artery  makes  its  turn  ; it  runs  for- 
ward on  the  mylohyo'deus  mufcle  towards  the  chin  ; there 
it  turns  over  the  fymphyfis  of  the  jaw,  and  is  diftributed  to 
the  fkin  and  mufcles  of  the  chin,  communicating  with  the 
inferior  labial  artery. 

When  the  artery  has  paffed  over  the  hafis  of  the  jaw,  it 
fends  off;  1.  A branch  to  the  furface  of  the  maffeter, 
which  communicates  with  the  maffeteric  branch  of  the 
temporal.  2.  The  inferior  labial  artery,  which  fupplies  the 
lower  part  of  the  lower  lip,  and  communicates  with  the 
fubmentai,  and  with  the  coronary  artery  of  the  lower  lip. 
3.  The  coronary  artery  of  the  lower  lip,  which  purfues  a 
winding  courfe  under  the  orbicularis  oris,  till  it  meets  and 
inofculates  with  its  fellow  of  the  oppofite  fide.  It  is  fome- 
times  produced  by  the  inferior  labial.  4.  The  coronary 
artery  of  the  upper  lip  may  from  its  fuperior  magnitude  be 
conlidered  as  the  continuation  of  the  trunk  ; it  follows  the 
edge  of  the  upper  lip,  lying  on  the  membrane  of  the  mouth, 
and  in  the  middle  of  the  lip  has  a large  and  free  communi- 
cation with  the  oppofite  artery  ; it  fends  off  a large  branch 
to  the  fide  of  the  nofe,  and  two  fmaller  branches  which  run 
along  the  front  of  the  feptum  nali  ; thefe  communicate  on 
the  ala  nafi  with  the  branches  of  the  ophthalmic  and  infra- 
orbitary arteries.  The  branches  which  the  labial  fends  off 
to  the  face  vary  much  in  fize  and  number;  fometimes  it 
terminates  in  producing  the  coronary  of  the  lower  lip  (vide 
Halleri  Icon.  fafe.  ii.  tab.  arter.  faciei) ; fometimes  the  na- 
fal  arteries  are  entirely  given  off  from  the  ophthalmic  ; fome- 
times the  nafal  branches  of  the  labial  extend  over  the  nofe 
to  the  forehead  ; fometimes  the  branches  of  one  fide  differ 
from  thofe  of  the  other. 

The  afeending  pharyngeal  artery  of  Haller  (Halleri  Icon, 
fafcic.  ii.  tab.  alter,  pharyng. ),  which  is  the  fmalleft  branch 
of  the  external  carotid  except  the  pofterior  auricular,  either 
arifes  from  the  back  of  the  carotid  oppofite  the  lingual,  or 
from  the  point  of  bifurcation.  Its  courfe  along  the  neck  is 
ftraight  ; it  is  found  in  front  of  the  rectus  capitis  major, 
and  on  the  fide  of  the  pharynx,  being  abibiutely  hidden  by 
t'ne  two  carotids.  Its  anterior  branches  fupply  the  bag  of 
the  pharynx  ; its  pofterior  branches  go  to  the  fuperior  cer- 
vical ganglion  of  the  great  iympathetie  nerve,  to  the  par 
vagum,  and  fternomaftoideus  mufcle  : the  termination  of 
the  trunk  enters  the  Ikull  at  the  foramen  jugulare,  and  ra- 
mifies on  the  dura  mater.  The  occipital  artery  is  covered 
at  its  origm  by  the  digaftric  mufcle  ; it  paffes  in  front  of 
the  jugular  vein,  then  gets  between  the  maftoid  procefs  and 
the  atlas,  under  the  mufcles  of  the  neck.  Arriving  near 
the  ligamentum  michx,  it  penetrates  the  complexus  mufcle, 
and  becomes  cutaneous.  It  fends  off  branches  to  the  muf- 
cles along  which  it  paffest,  one  of  which  is  much  larger 
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than  the  reft,  defcends  along  the  outer  fide  of  the  complexus, 
and  communicate1!  with  the  tranfverfalis  colli.  A branch  of 
the  occipital  artery  enttrs  the  il< till  at  the  foramen  jugulare, 
and  fupplies  the  dura  mater  of  the  cerebellum.  The  trunk 
of  the  occipital  artery  branches  over  the  back  of  the  fcalp, 
being  diftributed  to  the  occipital  portion  of  the  occipito- 
frontalis, and  to  the  Ikin.  Its  branches  communicate  freely 
with  thofe  of  the  temporal  artery. 

The  pofterior  artery  of  the  ear,  the  fmalleft  branch  of  the 
external  carotid,  is  given  off  higher  up  than  any  of  the  above- 
mentioned  branches.  Indeed  it  does  not  arife  until  the 
trunk  has  entered  the  parotid  gian.i.  It  follows  the  courfe 
of  the  digaftric  mufcle,  afeends  behind  the  external  ear,  and 
diftributes  its  branches  to  the  ear  and  fcalp,  communicating 
with  the  temporal  and  occipital  arteries.  It  fends  oft  the 
arteria  ftylomaftoidea,  which  entering  the  foramen  of  that 
name,  fupplies  the  internal  ear. 

The  fuperficial  temporal  artery  continues  its  courfe 
through  the  parotid  gland  ; it  mounts  over  the  zygomatic 
arch,  and  diftributes  its  widely  fpreading  branches  over  the 
fide  of  the  head. 

Branches  of  the  Temporal  Artery. 

Branches  to  the  parotid  gland ; one  or  two  fmall  twigs  to 
the  front  of  the  ear,  called  the  anterior  auricular  arteries;  a 
branch  to  the  articulation  of  the  lower  jaw  ; and  one  or  two 
branches  to  the  maffeter  mufcle.  The  tranfverfe  artery  of 
the  face  is  given  off  by  the  temporal,  while  it  is  palling 
through  the  parotid  gland  ; it  emerges  from  that  gland  in 
company  with  the  parotid  duft,  croffes  over  the  mafteter 
mufcle,  and  advances  to  the  corner  of  the  mouth,  communi- 
cating with  all  the  arteries  of  the  face.  The  middle  tem- 
poral artery,  which  is  to  be  diftinguilhed  from  the  fuperficial 
temporal  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  deep-feated  temporal  on 
the  other,  runs  under  the  temporal  aponeurofis,  and  extends 
as  far  as  the  fronto-occipitalis  mufcle. 

After  the  temporal  artery  has  palled  over  the  zygoma, 
it  divides  fooner  or  later  into  the  anterior  and  pofterior 
temporal  branches ; thefe  communicate  with  each  other  ; the 
anterior  branch  communicates  alfo  with  the  frontal  and 
fupra-orbital  branches  of  the  ophthalmic ; the  pofterior 
branch  communicates  with  the  pofterior  auricular  and  occi- 
pital arteries. 

The  internal  maxillary  artery  is  much  larger  than  the 
temporal,  and  Ihould  therefore,  if  fize  be  adopted  as  the 
criterion,  be  confidered  as  the  continuation  of  the  carotid. 
It  pafles  forwards  and  downwards  between  the  external 
pterygoid  mufcle  and  the  jaw  ; then  following  a Terpentine 
courfe,  it  arrives  at  the  fphenoinaxillary  fiflure,  where  it  ter- 
minates by  dividing  into  three  branches. 

Branches  of  the  Internal  Maxillary  Artery. 

A fmall  twig  entering  the  tympanum  by  the  fiffura 
Glafferi ; another  entering  the  Ikull  at  the  foramen 
ovale. 

The  fpinous  or  middle  meningeal  artery  mounts  ftraight 
upwards  through  the  fpinous  hole  of  the  fphenoid  bone,  and 
is  diftributed  widely  over  the  dura  mater ; it  caufes  the  deep 
grooves  which  imprefs  the  inner  furface  of  the  parietal  bone; 
it  communicates  with  the  pofterior  meningeal  veflels,  which 
come  from  the  vertebral  and  occipital  arteries,  and  with  the 
anterior  ones  from  the  ophthalmic. 

The  inferior  maxillary  artery  enters  the  canal  of  the  lower 
jaw,  in  company  with  the  nerve  of  the  fame  name  ; it  fends 
branches  to  the  teeth  and  to  the  fubftance  of  the  jaws;  ar- 
riving at  the  foramen  mentale,  it  divides  into  two  branches; 
one  of  thefe  goes  forwards  to  fupply  the  incifor  teeth  ; the 
other  comes  out  at  the  foramen  mentale,  and  inofculates 
"witlx  the  artery  of  the  lower  lip. 


The  pterygoid  branches  are  diftributed  to  the  pterygoid 
mufcles. 

The  deep  temporal  arteries  are  two  in  number,  and  ramify 
deeply  in  the  temporal  mufcle. 

The  artery  of  the  cheek  (arteria  buccalis)  runs  along 
the  buccinator  mufcle,  and  communicates  with  the  arteries 
of  the  face. 

The  alveolar  artery,  or  artery  of  the  upper  jaw,  bends 
round  the  tubercle  of  the  jaw,  and  advances  towards  the 
face.  Its  chief  branch  enters  a canal  in  the  upper  jaw,  and 
fupplies  the  teeth. 

The  infra-orbitary  artery  enters  and  pafles  through  the 
infra-orbitary  canal  of  the  fuperior  maxillary  bone,  and  comes 
out  upon  the  face  at  the  infra-orbitary  foramen.  It  is  diftri- 
buted chiefly  to  the  mufcles  of  the  face,  and  communicates 
with  the  coronary  artery  of  the  upper  lip,  and  its  nafal 
branches ; with  the  tranfverfe  artery  of  the  face,  and  the 
artery  of  the  cheek. 

The  fuperior  or  defeending  palatine  artery  is  one  of  the 
three  branches,  into  which  the  internal  maxillary  divides  at 
the  fpheno-maxillary  fiflure  ; it  pafles  through  the  pterygo- 
palatine canal,  and  comes  out  at  the  pofterior  palatine  fo- 
ramen. After  fending  a branch  backwards  to  the  foft  pa- 
late, the  artery  comes  forwards  under  the  arch  of  the  teeth. 
A fmall  branch  of  it  pafles  by  the  foramen  incifivum  into 
the  nofe. 

The  upper  pharyngeal  artery  is  fent  to  the  upper  and 
back  part  of  the  pharynx. 

The  nafal  artery,  which  is  the  continuation  of  the  trunk, 
goes  through  the  fpheno-palatine  foramen  to  the  back  of 
the  noftrils ; there  it  gives  fmall  twigs  to  the  aethmoid  and 
fphenoid  cells,  and  larger  branches  to  the  feptum  and  floor 
of  the  noftrils  and  antrum  maxillare. 

The  internal  carotid  artery  purfnes  a ferpentine  courfe 
along  the  front  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae,  till  it  arrives 
at  the  entrace  of  the  carotid  canal.  It  is  connected  with 
the  par  vagum,  and  the  great  fympathetic  nerve,  and  alfo 
with  the  reftus  anterior  mufcle.  It  follows  the  courfe  of  the 
canal  of  the  temporal  bone,  palling  firft  direftly  upwards, 
then  turning  horizontally  forwards,  and  then  afeending 
again  in  a ftraight  direction,  and  entering  the  cavernous 
finus.  While  in  this  finus,  it  pafles  from  the  back  of  the 
fphenoid  bone  to  the  anterior  clynoid  procefs,  where  it  fud- 
denly  doubles  back  upon  itfelf,  and  branches  out  to  the  brain. 

Branches  of  the  Internal  Carotid  Artery. 

While  in  the  cavernous  finus,  it  fends  off  the  two  arteries 
of  the  receptaculum,  which  are  fpread  upon  the  neighbour- 
ing parts  of  the  dura  mater. 

Having  rifen  to  the  anterior  clinoid  procefs,  it  fends  off 
the  ophthalmic  artery,  which  enters  the  orbit  with  the  optic 
nerve.  The  artery  is  fituated  at  firft  on  the  outfide  of  the 
nerve;  entering  the  orbit,  it  croffes  obliquely  over  the  nerve, 
and  arrives  at  the  internal  angle  of  the  eye.  It  fends  off 
the  following  branches. — The  lacrymal  artery  fupplies  the 
lacrymal  gland,  and  fends  forward  two  fmall  branches  to  the 
tarfus  of  the  upper  and  lower  eye-lid.  The  pofterior  leth- 
moidal  artery  pafles  through  the  pofterior  orbitary  hole  to 
the  aethmoid  cells.  The  fupra-orbitary  or  fuperior  mnfcular 
artery  pafles  along  the  upper  part  of  the  orbit,  fupplies  the 
levator  palpebra?,  the  rectus  fuperior,  and  redus  internus 
oculi,  quits  the  orbit  at  the  fuperciliary  foramen,  and  com- 
municates with  the  arteries  of  the  fcalp.  The  central  artery 
of  the  retina  plunges  into  the  optic  nerve,  runs  along  its 
axis,  and  ramifies  beautifully  on  the  retina.  One  ot  it3 
branches  penetrates  the  vitreus  huihor,  and  is  diftributed  to 
the  cryftalline  lens.  The  ciliary  arteries  do  not  all  come  off 
from  the  trunk  of  the  ophthalmic,  but  many  are  produced 
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by  its  branches.  They  may  be  divided  into  three  claffes. — 
The  pofterior  or  fhort  ciliary  arteries  furround  the  optic 
nerve  ; they  divide  into  twenty  or  thirty  branches,  which 
perforate  the  back  of  the  fclerotica,  and  are  distributed  to 
the  choroid.  The  long  ciliary  arteries  are  two  in  number; 
they  perforate  the  fclerotica  at  one  third  of  the  diltance  be- 
tween the  optic  nerve  and  the  cornea  ; arriving  at  the  orbi- 
culus  ciliaris,  they  divide  into  two  branches,  which  follow 
the  outer  circle  of  the  iris,  and  communicating  together, 
form  the  zona  major  of  the  iris ; the  branches  of  this  form 
the  zona  minor  on  the  inner  circumference  of  the  iris.  The 
anterior  ciliary  arteries  penetrate  the  front  cf  the  fclerotica, 
and  contribute  to  the  formation  of  the  zones  of  the  iris. 
Thefe  veffels  in  the  fcetus  produce  the  arteries  of  the  mem- 
brana  pnpillaris.  The  inferior  mufcular  artery  goes  to  the 
mulclcs  which  are  found  beneath  the  globe  of  the  eye; 
viz.  the  obliquus  minor,  the  reftus  inferior  and  externus. 
The  anterior  zethmoidal  artery  paffes  through  the  anterior 
orbitary  hole  ; and  entering  the  fkull,  is  diitnbutcd  to  the 
dura  mater.  The  fuperior  and  inferior  palpebral  arteries  are 
deitined  for  the  upper  and  lower  eyelids.  The  trunk,  ar- 
riving at  t'ne  inner  angle  of  the  eye,  lplits  into  two  branches  : 
the  nafal  branch  erodes  the  lacrynsal  bag,  defeends  along 
the  ala  nafi,  and  communicates  with  the  labial  artery.  The 
frontal  branch  is  diftributed  to  the  fcalp,  and  communicates 
with  the  temporal. 

After  the  carotid  has  arrived  at  the  anterior  clinoid  pro- 
cefs,  it  fends  off  feveral  fmall  branches,  fome  one  of  which 
goes  to  the  choroid  piexus. 

Then  it  fends  off  the  communicating  artery,  which  meet- 
ing and  analtomofing  with  a firmiar  branch  of  the  vertebral, 
contributes  to  form  the  celebrated  circle  of  Willis. 

The  artery  then  divides  into  an  interior  and  a pofferior 
branch. 

The  anterior  branch,  or  the  artery  of  the  corpus  callo- 
fum,  comes  forward  in  the  division  betvven  the  two  anterior 
lobes  of  the  brain.  Here  it  approaches  the  artery  of  the 
oppofite  fide,  and  has  a Short  but  large  communication  with 
it  jull  above  the  junction  of  the  optic  nerves.  This  commu- 
nication completes  the  circle  of  Willis  in  front.  The  reft 
of  the  trunk  paffes  firft  up  wards,  and  then  turns  backward 
over  the  corpus  callofum,  and  between  the  two  hemifpheres 
of  the  brain. 

The  pofterior  branch,  or  artery  of  the  fiffura  fylvii,  runs 
diredliy  outwards,  and  enters  the  fiffura  Sylvii  ; its  branches 
fupply  the  middle  part  of  the  brain  chiefly. 

Obfervation.  All  the  arteries  of  the  brain  and  cerebellum 
ratnfy  firft  upon  the  pia  mater,  and  then  enter  the  cortical 
fubllance  of  the  brain.  They  do  not  follow  the  directions 
of  the  convolutions.  They  are  compofed  of  thinner  coats 
than  other  arteries,  whence  the  blood  may  be  feen  even 
through  the  coats  of  the  larger  arteries. 

The  fubclavian  artery  aicends  behind  the  head  of  the 
clavicle  and  the  infertion  of  the  fterno-cleidomaftoideus  muff 
cie,  towards  the  fealeni  mufclts  ; it  paifes  between  the  ante- 
rior and  middle  fealenus,  and  then  bends  over  the  firft  rib 
into  the  axilla,  where  it  takes  the  name  of  the  axillary  ar- 
tery. 1 lie  outer  edge  of  the  fealenus  may  be  considered  as 
the  boundary  between  the  fubclavian  and  axillary  portions  of 
the  vtffel. 

Branches  of  the  Subclavian  Artery. 

The  internal  mammary  artery  comes  off  from  the  front 
of  the  fubclavian  ; it  paffes  behind  the  articulation  of  the 
Sternum  and  clavicle,  then  goes  along  the  middle  of  the 
cartilages  oS  the  ribs,  and  terminates  on  the  redtus  abdomi- 
nis by  communicating  with  the  epigaftric,  intercoftal,  and 
lumbar  arteries.  It  fends  an  artery  to  the  thymus  ; a fmall 
branch  which  accompanies  the  phrenic  nerve ; two  arteries 


to  the  pericardium  ; and  fome  fmall  twigs  to  the  anterior 
mediallinum,  and  back  of  the  fternum.  Other  branches 
come  off  at  the  intervals  between  the  cartilages  of  the  ribs,- 
communicate  with  the  intercoftal  arteries,  and  then  go  out 
to  the  mufcles  on  the  outfide  of  the  cheft. 

The  inferior  thyroideal  artery  arifes  from  t'ne  upper  part 
of  the  trunk,  where  it  is  covered  by  the  fterno-cleidomaftoi- 
deus ; it  divides  almoft  immediately  into  four  branches. 
I.  The  proper  thyroid  branch  bends  in  a tortuous  manner 
under  the  carotid  artery,  till  it  arrives  at  the  thyroid  gland, 
to  which  it  is  diftributed  communicating  with  the  fuptrior 
thyroideal  artery.  This  branch  fends  one  or  two  fmall  twigs 
down  along  the  trachea.  2.  The  afeending  thyroid  branch 
is  a fmall  but  conftant  artery,  which  paffes  upwards  in  front 
of  the  tranfverfe  proeeffes  of  the  ce rvical  vertebrae,  and  is 
diftributed  to  the  neighbouring  mufcles  and  nerves.  3.  The 
tranverfe  artery  of  the  neck  goes  along  the  fide  of  the  neck, 
and  is  diftributed  to  the  trapezius  and  neighbouring  muf- 
cles of  the  fcapula.  4.  The  tranfverfe  artery  of  the  fhoulder 
(tranfverfalis  fcapularis,  or  fcapularis  fuperior)  paffes 
along  the  root  of  the  neck  towards  the  fcapula,  giving  off 
branches  to  the  neighbouring  mufcles.  The  trunk  paffing 
through  the  notch  111  the  fuperior  colla  of  the  fcapula, 
takes  the  name  of  the  fupra-fcapulary  artery  ; it  fends  off 
many  branches  to  the  fupra-fpinatus  mufcle,  then  defeends 
under  the  acromion  to  the  lower  part  of  the  fcapula,  where 
it  communicates  very  largely  and  freely  with  the  infra-fca- 
pulary  artery. 

Obfervation.  Sometimes  the  tranfverfe  artery  of  the 
fhoulder  is  a branch  of  the  fuptrlicial  cervical  artery.  Some- 
times it  comes  off  as  a diftinCt  trunk  from  the  axillary 
artery,  and  then  the  name  of  fupra-fcapulary  is  applied  to  the 
whole  of  it.  In  thefe  cafes  the  fourth  branch  of  the  thy- 
roideal is  fmall,  and  only  reaches  to  the  furface  of  the  tra- 
pezius, deltoid,  &c. 

The  vertebral,  which  is  an  artery  of  great  magnitude, 
arifes  from  the  upper  part  of  the  fubclavian,  behind  the 
inferior  cervical  ganglion  of  the  great  fympathetic  nerve  : 
it  addends  through  the  foramina  of  the  tranfverfe  precedes 
of  the  cervical  vertebras,  entering  at  the  fixth,  fifth,  or 
fourth  vertebra.  In  paffing  from  the  fecond  to  the  firft 
vertebra,  it  makes  a great  turn  ; then  it  again  bends  back- 
wards along  that  groove  of  the  atlas  which  is  deftined  to 
receive  it.  Entering  the  fkiill  at  the  foramen  magnum,  it 
afeends  along  the  balilary  procefs  of  the  occiput,  and  un- 
der the  medulla  oblongata  to  meet  the  artery  of  the  oppo- 
fite fide  at  an  acute  angle;  by  the  union  of  the  two 
trunks  the  bafilar  artery  is  formed.  The  vertebral  artery, 
as  it  paffes  through  the  tranfverfe  proeeffes,  gives  off  forne 
branches  to  the  ipinal  marrow.  While  it  is  paffing  through 
the  occipital  hole,  it  fends  off  the  pofterior  meningeal 
artery,  which  fupplies  the  dura  mater  on  the  occiput,  and 
extends  as  far  as  the  fphenoid  bone.  The  inferior  artery  of 
the  cerebellum  arifes  immediately  before,  or  after  the  union 
of  the  vertebrals ; it  comes  off  near  the  origin  of  the  par 
vagum,  and  having  diftributed  feveral  branches  to  the  inferior 
furface  of  the  cerebellum,  terminates  in  the  fourth  ventricle. 
The  anterior  and  pofterior  ipmal  arteries  are  nfudlly  given 
off  btfore  the  union  of  the  vertebrals.  They  defeend  along 
the  front  and  the  back  part  of  the  medulla  fpinalis,  and 
keep  up  their  fize  ahnolt  to  the  bottom  of  it  by  means  of 
frequent  communications  with  branches  from  without.  T he 
bafilar  artery  pafles  along  the  middle  of  the  tuberculu^. 
annulare  to  its  anterior  margin,  giving  feveral  fmall  branches 
to  its  inferior  furface.  Then  it  divides  into  four  branches, 
two  for  each  fide  of  the  brain.  The  fuperior  artery  of  the 
cerebellum  bends  round  the  crura  cerebri,  and  is  diftributed 
to  the  upper  part  of  the  cerebellum  ; it  alio  gives  branches 
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to  the  crura  cerebri,  thalami,  tubercula  quadrigemina, 
and  pineal  gland.  The  deep-feated  artery  of  tire  brain 
is  feparated  from  the  former  branch  by  the  nerve  of 
the  third  pair.  Afcending  between  the  cerebellum  and 
pollerior  lobe  of  t lie  cerebrum,  it  fends  off  the  communi- 
cating branch,  winch,  meeting  and  inofculating  with  a fimi- 
lar  branch  ol  the  carotid,  completes  the  circle  of  Willis. 
The  reft  of  the  artery  is  diftributed  to  the  back  of  the  brain. 

The  fuperior  intercollal  artery  goes  off  from  the  back 
of  the  fubclavian,  and  defeends  over  the  heads  of  the  firft 
and  ftcond  ribs.  Ic  gives  fmall  twigs  to  the  cefophagus  ; 
two  branches  to  the  fpinal  marrow;  two  others  which 
penetrate  to  the  mufcles  of  the  back  ; and  two  branches  for 
the  firft  and  fecond  intercollal  fpaces,  which  communicate 
with  the  inferior  intercollal  arteries. 

Thefe  four  branches  are  ufually  given  olF  before  the  fub- 
clavian palTes  between  the  fcalem  ; the  two  following  anfe 
while  it  is  pafTmg,  or  immediately  after  it  has  palled. 

The  deep-feated  cervical  artery  goes  under  the  mufcles 
of  the  neck,  almolt  touching  the  vertebrae.  It  is  entirely 
dillributed  to  the  furrounding  mufcles,  and  reaches  almolt 
to  the  occiput. 

The  fuperficial  cervical  artery  is  hidden  under  the  brachial 
nerves  ; its  firft  branches  go  to  thofe  nerves,  and  to  the 
fealeni  mufcles  ; the  reft  of  the  trunk  goes  to  the  mufcles 
behind  the  neck,  as  the  fplenius,  complexus,  trapezius,  and 
levator  fcapulae. 

The  artery,  having  left  the  fealeni  mufcles,  recedes  from 
the  trunk  of  the  body,  and  affumes  the  name  of  axillary; 
it  bends  obliquely  downwards  over  the  middle  of  the  fiift 
and  fecond  ribs,  and  under  the  clavicle  into  the  axilla. 
Emerging  from  under  the  clavicle,  it  is  covered  by  the 
brachial  nerves,  by  the  axillary  veins  and  g'ands ; externally 
it  is  protected  by  the  pe&oral  mufcles.  It  is  fituated  in  the 
axilla,  between  the  ferratus  anticus  and  fubfcapularis  muf- 
cles ; at  the  lower  margin  of  the  tendon  of  the  latiflimus 
dorfi,  it  changes  its  name  for  that  of  the  humeral  artery. 

Branches  of  the  Axillary  Artery . 

The  firft  or  upper  thoracic  arttry  arifes  near  the  upper 
margin  of  the  pttloralis  minor  mufcle,  behind  which  it 
defeends  ; its  branches  fupply  the  ferratus  anticus,  pedforal, 
and  fome  of  the  intercollal  mufcles. 

The  long  or  fecond  thoracic  artery,  which  is  fometimes  a 
branch  of  the  pollerior  circumflex,  or  infra-fcapular  arte- 
ries, paffes  alfo  behind  the  pedtoralis  minor,  as  far  as  the 
iixth  rib.  Its  branches  go  to  the  axillary  glands  and 
mammas,  alfo  to  the  ferratus,  pedloralis  minor,  and  inttr- 
coHal  mufcles. 

Thefe  two  thoracic  arteries  inofculate  with  the  intercoftals, 
and  the  internal  mammary. 

The  thoracic  artery  of  the  (boulder  (arteria  thoracica 
humeraria)  conies  off  rrear  the  ftcond  rib,  and  penetrating 
between  the  pedloralis  major  and  dcToid  is  dillributed 
chiefly  to  the  former  mufcle,  and  the  neighbouring  integu- 
ments. 

The  deep  or  fourth  thoracic  branch  (arteria  thoracica 
alaris)  fupplies  the  axillary  glands,  the  pettoralis  minor, 
and  fubfcapularis. 

Ohfcrvation.  The  thoracic  arteries  are  fubject  to  confider- 
able  variety  in  number,  lize,  arid  diftribution. 

The  infrafeapuhr,  or  fubfcapular  artery,  which  is  a very 
large  trunk,  comes  off  near  the  neck  of  the  fcapuia.  Its 
4tiril  branches  go  to  the  lubfcapularis,  to  the  caplule  of  the 
ihoulder  joint,  and  to  the  mufcles,  which  aril'c  from  the 
coracoid  procefs.  A very  large  nrufcular  branch  is  d:f- 
tributed  to  the  teres  major  and  minor,  the  ferratus,  latifii- 
tnus  dorfi,  fubfcapularis,  & c.  The  principal  part  of  the 


trunk  turns  over  the  inferior  cofta  of  the  fcapuia,  and  rami, 
fies  on  the  dorfum  of  the  bone,  fupplying  the  infra-fpinatns, 
and  teres  minor,  and  communicating  with  the  fuprafcapular 
artery. 

The  pofterior  circumflex  artery  goes  off  between  the 
teres  major  and  fubfcapularis ; it  paffes  backwards  between 
thefe,  and  under  the  long  head  of  the  tticeps,  and  is  re- 
flected round  the  head  of  the  humerus,  being  connected 
with  the  deltoid.  Its  branches  go  to  the  deltoid  and  other 
mufcles  about  the  fcapuia,  and  communicate  with  the  pro- 
funda  humeri. 

The  anterior  circumflex  artery  is  a much  more  (lender 
branch  ; ic  goes  under  the  biceps  and  coracobrachialis,  and 
terminates  on  the  deltoid. 

The  brachial  or  humeral  artery  leaving  the  axilla,  purfues 
its  courfe  along  the  middle  of  the  biceps  mufcle  ; it  paffes 
over  the  brachialis  interims,  and  advances  gradually  towards 
the  front  of  the  arm.  In  this  courfe  the  large  median 
nerve  lies  in  front  of  it.  Arriving  at  the  bend  of  the  elbow, 
it  goes  under  that  production  which  the  tendon  of  the  biceps 
fends  off  to  the  fafeia  of  the  fore-arm,  and  is  lodged  deep 
in  the  hollow  which  is  left  between  the  two  maffes  of  muf- 
cles on  the  fore-arm,  where  it  divides  into  the  radial  and 
ulnar  arteries.  The  median  nerve  Hill  remains  in  front  of 
the  artery  ; the  cephalic  vein  is  fituated  coniiderably  on  the 
outfide  of  the  artery  ; and  the  median  vein  croffes  over  it 
to  join  the  cephalic. 

Branches  of  the  Brachial  Artery. 

Branches  of  little  confequence  go  to  the  teres  major, 
latiflimus  dorfi,  triceps,  coracobrachialis,  biceps,  and  nerves 
of  the  arm. 

The  larger  deep-feated  artery  of  the  flioulder  (profunda 
humeri  major  or  collateralis  magna)  arifes  high  up  in  the 
arm,  and  is  frequently  given  off  by  the  inferior  fcapulary, 
or  pollerior  circumflex  arteries.  It  bends  backwards  be- 
tween the  long  and  the  external  head  of  the  triceps,  giving 
many  large  branches  to  that  mufcle,  and  comes  out  at 
the  back  of  the  arm,  where  it  divides  into  two  branches; 
thefe  communicate  at  the  back  of  the  elbow  with  the  radial 
and  ulnar  recurrents. 

The  nutrient  artery  of  the  humerus  comes  off  near  the 
infertion  of  the  coracobrachialis,  and  having  dillributed 
branches  to  the  neighbouring  mufcles,  enters  the  fubftance 
of  the  bone. 

The  fmaller  deep-feated  branch,  or  branches,  go  to  the 
outfide  of  the  brachialis  interims,  fupinator  radii  longus, 
extenfores  carpi  radiales,  See.  and  communicate  with  the 
recurrents  of  the  fore-arm. 

The  great  anailomofing  branch  (ramus  anaftomoticus 
magnue)  comes  off  from  the  infide  of  the  trunk,  within  e 
(hort  dillance  of  the  join',  and  proreeds  towards  the  inner 
condyle;  its  branches  communicate  above  with  the  profunda 
below  with  the  recurrent?. 

The  two  laft-mentioned  branches,  with  one  or  two  more 
which  defeend  along  the  triceps  to  communicate  with  the 
arteries  of  the  fore-arm,  are  fometir.  es  defembed  under  the 
name  of  cohaterales  minores. 

The  radial  artery,  which  is  fmaller  than  the  ulnar,  feems 
to  be  given  off  as  a branch  from  the  u’nar;  it  paffe3 
along  the  furface  of  the  pronator  teres,  and  then  goes  on 
the  infide  of  the  fupinator  longus  to  the  wrift.  It  bends 
under  the  exttnfor  tendons  of  the  thumb,  and  penetrates 
the  abductor  indicis  to  arrive  in  the  palm  of  the  hand. 
Here  it  paffes  along  the  heads  of  the  metacarpal  bones,  and 
having  formed  the  arcus  profundus  volae,  communicates 
on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  hand  w ith  a large  branch  of  the 
ulnar. 
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Branches  of  the  Radial  Artery*  , 

The  recurrent  branch  of  the  radial  artery  is  refledb. 
towards  the  outer  condyle,  between  the  brachialis  internits’ 
and  the  radial  extenfors  of  the  carpus  ; there  it  has  nume- 
rous communications  with  the  collateral  arteries  of  the  arm. 

The  fuperficial  artery  of  the  paint  of  the  hand  is  given 
off  juft  as  the  trunk  begins  to  turn  over  the  radius;  it  goes 
over  the  abduftor  pollicis,  or  through  its  fibres,  to  commu- 
nicate with  the  uln-tr,  and  thereby  complete  the  fuper- 
ficial  arch.  This  branch  varies  much  in  fize ; fometimes 
it  is  very  fmall,  and  does  not  reach  to  the  ulnar  artery  ; 
fometimes  it  is  fo  large,  as  to  give  off  the  branch  to  the 
outlide  of  the  thumb ; or  even  to  both  fides  of  the 
thumb. 

At  the  back  of  the  hand,  the  radial  gives  off  an  artery  or 
two  to  the  back  of  the  thumb,  another  to  the  back  of  the 
foie-finger,  and  a third  to  the  back  of  the  carpus  (dorfalis 
carpi),  which  communicates  with  the  interoffei,  and  fends 
fmall  branches  between  tire  metercarpal  bones. 

After  the  radial  artery  has  entered  the  palm  of  the  hand, 
it  fends  off  the  great  artery  of  the  thumb,  which  runs  along 
the  fide  of  the  firft  phalanx  of  the  thumb,  and  then  divides 
into  three  branches.  Two  of  thefe  are  for  the  two  fides  of 
the  thumb,  and  the  third  for  the  radial  fide  of  the  fore- 
finger. The  branches  of  the  deep-feated  arch  are  fmall, 
and  fupply  the  interoffei  mufcles,  and  come  out  at  the  back 
of  the  vvrift  and  hand. 

The  ulnar  artery  goes  under  the  pronator  teres,  flexor  car- 
pi radialis,  flexor  digitorum  fublimis,  and  palmaris  longus, 
and  paffes  within  the  edge  of  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris  to  the 
wrift.  There  it  is  fituated  juft  within  the  pifiform  bone, 
bends  acrofs  the  palm  of  the  hand,  over  the  flexor  tendons, 
fo  as  to  form  the  fuperficial  arch  of  the  palm  of  the  hand, 
which  is  fituated  under  the  palma  fafeia,  and  oppofite  to 
the  middle  of  the  metacarpal  bones.  It  terminates  at  the 
oppofite  fide  of  the  palm  by  communicating  with  the  fuper- 
ficial branch  of  the  radial  artery. 

Branches  of  the  Ulnar  Artery. 

The  recurrent  branch  of  the  ulnar  goes  under  the  flexor 
mufcles  to  the  back  of  the  internal  condyle,  where  it  com- 
municates freely  with  the  collateral  arteries  of  the  arm. 

The  interoffeous  artery  comes  off  very  foon  from  the 
ulnar  : it  immediately  fends  a large  branch  through  the 
interoffeous  ligament  to  the  back  of  the  fore-arm  ; this 
branch  gives  off  the  interoffeous  recurrent,  and  then  paffes 
down  the  fore-arm  to  the  wrift,  fupplying  the  extenfor 
mufcles.  The  trunk  of  the  interoffeous  artery  defeends 
along  the  ligament  to  the  pronator  quadratus ; there  it  per- 
forates the  interoffeous  ligament,  and  communicates  with  the 
other  branch  of  the  interoffeous  artery  and  with  the  dorfal 
branches  of  the  radial  and  ulnar  arteries. 

An  artery  to  the  back  of  the  hand  (dorfalis  manus),  com- 
municates with  the  interoffeous  arteries. 

The  deep  palmar  branch  goes  off  juft  below  the  pifiform 
bone  ; it  dips  under  the  flexor  tendons,  and  communicating 
with  the  radial  artery,  completes  the  deep  palmar  arch. 

The  convex  part  of  the  fuperficial  arch  then  produces 
three  large  digital  arteries,  which,  palling  between  the 
metacarpal  bones,  and  arriving  at  the  root  of  the  fingers, 
divide  each  into  two  branches,  which  go  along  the  fide  of 
the  fingers  to  their  very  apex,  where  they  communicate. 

Obfervation.  The  arteries  of  the  fore-arm  are  fubjeCl  to 
great  varieties.  The  brachial  fometimes  divides  long  before 
it  arrives  at  the  elbow,  even  as  high  as  the  axilla,  in  fome 
fubje&s.  Then  the  courfe  of  thefe  arteries  is  natural  in 
other  refpefts.  Sometimes,  however,  where  tlrs  high  divi- 
fion  takes  place,  the  ulnar  artery,  inftead  of  going  under  the 
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mufcles,  which  have  been  mentioned,  goes  over  them  and 
juft  under  the  (kin.  Sometimes  the  radial,  ulnar,  and  ia- 
teroffeotis  arteries  proceed  llraight  into  the  palm  of  the 
hand,  and  are  diftributed  to  the  fingers  without  forming  any 
arches  at  all. 

The  aorta  having  formed  its  arch,  paffes  gradually  behind 
the  lungs  to  the  left  fide  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae.  It 
defeends  in  a ftraight  courfe  along  the  back  of  the  potferior 
mediaftinum  until  it  arrives  at,  and  paffes  through,  the  crura 
of  the  diaphragm ; this  portion  of  the  vefl’el  is  termed  the 
thoracic  aorta. 

Branches  of  the  Thoracic  Aorta. 

The  common  bronchial  artery  comes  off  high  up  from 
the  front  of  the  aorta  ; it  divides  into  two  branches,  one 
for  either  lung. 

The  right  and  left  bronchial  arteries  arife  lower  down  : 
and  often  there  is  a fourth  or  inferior  bronchial  artery. 

Thefe  arteries  are  deftined  for  the  nouriihment  of  the 
fubftance  of  the  lungs;  they  fupply  alio  the  bronchial  glands, 
and  the  roots  of  the  great  veffels,  which  come  off  from  the 
heart.  They  are  remarkable  on  account  of  their  communi- 
cations with  the  pulmonary  artery. 

The  oefophageal  arteries  are  about  five  or  fix  in  number ; 
they  run  upon  the  furface  of  the  ccfophagus,  and  communi- 
cate below  with  the  coronary  artery  ot  the  ftomach. 

The  lower  intercoilal  arteries  are  nine  or  ten  in  number, 
according  to  the  number  of  ribs,  which  are  unfupplied  by 
the  intercoftal  branch  of  the  fubclavian  artery.  Ttiey  arife 
from  the  back  of  the  aorta,  and  follow  the  courfe  of  the 
lower  or  grooved  edge  of  the  ribs.  The  upper  ones  are 
the  {mailed:,  and  afeend  fomewhat  ; the  lower  ones  are 
nearly  tranfverfe  in  their  courfe.  The  arteries  ®f  the  right 
fide  are  longer,  as  they  have  to  pafs  over  the  bodies  of  the 
vertebras.  They  all  give  oft';  i.  a branch  which  enters  into 
the  fpinal  marrow  as  the  nerves  pafs  out : 2.  a larger  branch, 
which  goes  to  the  mufcles  at  the  back  of  the  fpine  : 3.  an 
upper  branch  which,  coming  off  at  the  angle  of  the  rib,  goes 
alnng  the  upper  edge  of  the  rib  below.  The  continuation 
of  the  trunk  communicates  with  the  mammary  and  thoracic 
arteries  above  : with  the  epigaftric  and  lumbar  arteries  below. 

The  aorta,  having  palled  through  the  crura  of  the  dia- 
phragm, takes  the  name  of  the  abdominal  aorta.  It  is  Hill 
fituated  on  the  left  fide  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae  ; it  is 
feparated  from  the  vena  cava  by  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver 
and  the  crus  of  the  diaphragm.  It  approaches  gradually  to 
the  middle  of  the  vertebrae,  and  gets  in  company  with  the 
vena  cava,  a little  above  the  kidneys.  At  the  laft  lnmbar 
vertebra,  or  at  the  interfpace  between  the  fourth  and  fifth, 
it  divides  into  the  two  common  iliac  arteries. 

Branches  of  the  Abdominal  Aorta. 

The  right  and  left  phrenic  arteries  are  the  firft  branches 
of  the  abdominal  aorta  ; fometimes  they  arife  from  the 
cce.iac  artery  ; fometimes  a fingle  trunk,  either  from  the 
aorta  or  from  the  cteliac,  produces  both  the  right  and  left 
phrenic  arteries  : they  crofs  over  the  crura  of  the  diaphragm, 
and  then  bend  round  the  central  tendon,  fending  off  branches 
to  the  flelh  of  the  diaphragm  in  all  directions : they  give 
branches  to  the  renal  capfule  and  fat  of  the  kidney. 

The  caeliac  is  a large  ftiort  trunk,  coming  off  from  the 
front  of  the  aorta,  while  it  is  dill  between  the  crura  of  the 
diaphragm.  It  is  furrounded  by  the  ltffer  arch  of  the 
ftomach  ; beneath  it  is  the  pancreas,  and  on  the  left  fide 
the  lobulus  Spigelii.  After  a courfe  of  a few  lines,  it  divides 
into  three  branches  ; the  coronary  artery  of  the  ftomach, 
the  hepatic,  and  the  fpltnic  arteries. 

The  coronary  artery  of  the  ftomach  is  the  central  branch 
of  the  ceeliac  ; it  mounts  upwards  towards  the  cefophagus, 
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fends  a large  branch  to  the  great  extremity  of  the  ftomach, 
and  then  returns  along  the  lefier  arch  : its  branches  are  di- 
ftributed  over  both  furfaces  of  the  ftomach,  and  it  commu- 
nicates in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  pylorus,  with  the  fupe- 
rior  pyloric  branch  of  the  hepatic  : fometimes  the  coronary 
artery  is  much  larger  than  ufual  ; then  its  trunk  paffes  from 
the  osfophagus  to  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver. 

The  hepatic  or  right  branch  of  the  cteliac  comes  off  be- 
hind the  pyloric  extremity  of  the  ftomach  ; it  afcends  towards 
the  right,  is  contained  in  the  left  fide  of  Gliffon’s  capfule, 
and  divides  under  the  neck  of  the  gall-bladder  into  the  right 
.and  left  hepatic  arteries,  which  are  diftributed  to  the  right 
and  left  lobes  of  the  liver  ; where  the  coronary  ftomachic 
artery  is  continued  to  the  liver,  the  hepatic  artery  only  fup- 
. plies  the  right  lobe.  The  hepatic  artery  gives  off  the  fol- 
lowing branches,  i.  The  duodeno-gaftric  artery,  which 
paffes  behind  the  duodenum,  gives  branches  to  the  pylorus 
(pylorica  inferior),  duodenum  (duodenales  fuperiores),  and 
pancreas  (pancreatica  tranfverfa)  : it  is  continued  under  the 
name  of  the  right  gaftric,  or  gaftro-epiploic  artery,  along  the 
greater  curvature  of  the  ftomach  ; it  gives  branches,  i.  to  both 
• furfaces  of  the  ftomach,  and  communicates  by  the  termina- 
tion of  its  trunk  with  the  left  gaftric  artery.  2.  The  fuperior 
pyioric  artery  is  reflefled  towards  the  ltffer  arch  of  the  fto- 
mach, and  communicates  with  the  coronary  ftomachic. 3.  The 
cyilic,  which  is  generally  a branch  of  the  right  hepatic,  goes 
along-  the  left  fide  of  the  gall-bladder,  which  it  fupplies. 

The  fplenic  artery  is  the  largeft  branch  of  the  cteliac, 
in  the  adult.  It  purfues  a tortuous  courfe  along  the  upper 
edge  of  the  pancreas,  then  divides  into  fix  or  eight  branches, 
which  enter  the  notch  of  the  fpieen.  As  the  ip'enic  artery 
paffes  along  the  pancreas,  it  fends  off  many  fhort  branches 
to  the  fnbltance  of  that  gland  ; alfo  the  pofterior  gaftric  ar- 
teries to  the  back  of  the  great  extremity  of  the  ftomach. 
The  artery  fends  off,  after  its  divifton,  the  vafa  brevia,  which 
are  three  or  four  branches  to  the  great  extremity  of  the 
ftomach,  and  the  left  gaftro-epiploic  artery,  which  runs  along 
the  greater  curvature  of  the  ftomach,  and  communicates 
with  the  right  artery  of  the  fame  name. 

Obfcrvation.  Both  the  gaftro-epiploic  arteries  fend  many 
fmall  branches  to  the  omentum. 

The  fuperior  mefenteric  artery  is  the  largeft  branch  of 
the  abdominal  aorta,  and  arifes  a few  lines  below  the  cseliac  : 
here  it  is  fituated  between  the  pancreas,  and  the  laft  turn 
of  the  duodenum,  to  both  of  which  it  gives  branches  ; 
then  it  defcends  over  the  duodenum,  and  is  received  between 
the  two  layers  of  the  mefentery  : it  bends  from  the  left 
fide  of  the  fpine  towards  the  right  groin,  making  a large 
arch,  convex  towards  the  left.  From  the  left  or  convex  fide 
of  this  arch,  are  lent  off  from  twelve  to  twenty  arteries, 
each  of  which  foon  after  divides  into  two  branches  : Thtfe 

communicating  with  each  other  form  arches,  from  the 
convexity  of  which  other  branches  come  off,  which  divide 
and  recommunicate  in  a fimftar  manner.  This  is  repeated 
a third,  and  when  the  branches  are  long,  a fourth,  and  even 
a fifth  time,  until  the  laft  branches  go  llraight  to  the  intef- 
tines,  divide  and  furround  them.  IT  m the  oppofite  or 
concave  fide  of  the  artery  are  fent  only  two  branches. 
I.  The  middle  colic  artery  paffes  along  the  mefocolou  to 
fupply  the  afcending  and  tranfverfe  parts  of  the  colon  : the 
left  branch  of  this  has  a very  large  communication  with  the 
left  colic  artery  ; the  right  branch  communicates  with  the 
ileocolic  artery.  2.  The  ileocolic  artery  goes  to  the  con- 
junction of  the  ileum  with  the  ctecum.  It  fends  an  afcend- 
ing branch  to  communicate  with  the  midd'e  colic  artery  ; 
and  a defcending  branch,  which  communicates  with  the 
termination  of  the  fuperior  mefenteric  trunk. 
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The  renal  or  emulgent  artery  arifes  from  the  fide  of  the 
aorta,  between  the  fuperior  and  inferior  mefenteric  arteries. 
The  left  renal  artery  paffes  over  the  vein  near  the  kidney  ; 
the  right  renal  artery  goes  under  the  vena  cava,  and  is 
covered  by  its  correfponding  vein.  The  artery  divides 
into  three  or  four  branches,  which  enter  at  the  notch  of 
the  k’dney.  The  renal  artery  gives  branches  to  the  renal 
capfules,  to  the  fat  of  the  kidney,  and  ureter. 

The  fpermatic  artery  is  a long  flender  veffcl,  arifing  from 
the  front  of  the  aorta.  On  the  left  fide  it  frequently 
comes  from  the  renal  artery  ; it  purfues  a tortuous  courfe, 
and  gets  into  company  with  its  vein  upon  the  pfoas  mufcle. 
In  men,  it  goes  through  the  abdominal  ring  at  the  back  of 
the  chord,  and  fupplies  the  teftes.  It  fends  off  branches 
to  the  fat  of  the  kidney,  and  to  the  ureter. 

The  fpermatic  artery  of  females  paffes  along  the  liga- 
ment of  the  uterus  to  the  ovary.  Its  pofterior  branches 
fupply  the  ovary ; its  anterior  ones  pafs  on  with  the  Fallo- 
pian tube  to  the  uterus,  where  it  communicates  with  the 
uterine  arteries. 

The  inferior  mefenteric  artery  comes  off  low  down  from 
the  left  fide  of  the  aorta.  It  defcends  a little  on  the  left 
fide  of  the  two  bodies  of  the  vertebra;,  and  fends  off  the 
left  colic  artery.  This  fupplies  the  defcending  colon,  and 
by  communicating  with  the  middle  colic  artery  form9  the 
famous  mefenteric  arch.  The  continuation  of  the  trunk, 
under  the  name  of  the  internal  hsemorrboidal  artery,  goes 
along  the  back  of  the  redlum  ; its  branches  reach  almoit 
to  the  extremity  of  that  inteftine,  and  communicate  with 
the  middle  and  external  hemorrhoidal  arteries. 

As  the  arteries  of  the  renal  capfule  vary  much  in  fize  and 
number,  they  may  be  divided  into  three  claffes  : the  upper 
capfular  arteries  are  branches  of  the  phrenic  ; the  middle 
ones  generally  arife  from  the  fide  of  the  aorta,  between  the 
cseliac  and  mefenteric  arteries ; the  lower  ones  are  from 
the  renal  arteries. 

The  adipous  arteries  are  thofe  which  fupply  the  renal 
fat  3 they  arife  above  from  the  capfular  arteries  ; below  from 
the  renal  and  fpermatic  arteries,  and  from  the  aorta. 

The  ureteric  are  affo  derived  from  various  fources  : the 
upper  ones  are  from  the  renal  and  fpermatic  arteries  5 the 
middle  from  the  aerta  or  common  iliac  artery  ; and  the  lower 
ones  from  one  of  the  vefical  arteries. 

The  lumbar  arteries  are  five  in  number,  arifing  from  the 
back  of  the  aorta,  at  the  intervals  of  the  vertebrse,  as  the 
intercoftal  arteries  do  in  the  cheft.  They  fupply  the  mufcles 
in  the  circumference  of  the  body;  they  give  branches  to  the 
fpinal  marrow,  and  others  which  penetrate  to  the  mufcles 
ot  the  back  ; the  laft  lumbar  artery  communicates  with  the 
ileolumba.-  artery. 

The  common  iliac  artery  of  the  right  fide  paffes  over  the 
lower  part  of  the  vena  cava;  on  the  left  fide,  it  is  fituated 
exteriorly  with  refpeft  to  its  vein  : it  paffes  obliquely 
downwards  and  outwards,  and  divides  over  the  facro-iliac 
fymphylis  into  the  internal  iliac,  or  hypogaltric,  and  the  ex- 
ternal iliac  arteries. 

The  middle  facral  artery  ufually  arifes  from  the  point  of 
bifurcation  of  the  aorta  ; it  defcends  along  ih;  middle  of 
the  facrum  to  the  coccyx,  and  communicates  on  both  fides 
with  the  lateral  lacral  arteries. 

The  internal  iliac  artery  defcends  immediately  into  the 
pelvis.  In  the  adult  it  is  ot  the  fame  fize  as  the  external 
artery,  but  in  the  foetus  it  is  four  or  live  times  larger  ; and 
after  having  tlefcended  into  the  pelvis,  becomes  attached  to 
the  fide  of  the  bladder,  and  rifrs  again  trt  r.  ach  the 
umbilicus,  under  the  name  of  the  hypogaitiic  artery.  At 
this  period,  the  arteries  of  the  pelvis  are  {mail  brancht  s 
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coming  from  the  lower  or  convex  part  of  the  hvpogaftric. 
Where  the  artery  approaches  the  bladder  in  the  adult,  it  is 
converted  into  a fibrous  fubftjnce,  which  itill  remains  per- 
vious to  a certain  extent. 

Branches  of  the  Internal  Iliac  Artery. 

The  ileolumbar  artery  afeends  between  the  pfoas  magnus 
and  iliacus  internus,  towards  the  cnlla  of  the  ilium.  Its 
branches  are  di flributed  to  the  neighbouring  rnufcles,  and 
communicate  with  the  la  ft  lumbar  artery. 

The  lateral  facral  arteiies  vary  in  number  from  one  to 
three,  four,  or  even  five.  They  defcend  on  the  fide  of  the 
facrum,  communicate  with  the  middle  facral  artery,  and 
fend  branches  through  the  facral  holes  to  the  cauda  equina. 

The  vefical  arteries  are  three  or  four  in  number,  ariling 
from  that  part  of  the  hypog  dfric  which  (till  remains  per- 
vious, as  it  approaches  the  bladder.  One  or  more  of  thefe, 
which  goes  to  the  bottom  of  the  bladder,  and  gives  branches 
to  the  veficulae  raminales,  proftate,  &c.  in  men,  to  the  rec- 
tum and  vagina  in  women,  is  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of 
the  lower  vefical  artery. 

The  midd  e hemorrhoidal  artery  comes  off  between  the 
pudendal  and  gluteal  branches,  paffes  along  the  front  of  the 
reftum,  and  communicates  with  the  external  arteries.  It 
fends  branches  to  the  bottom  of  the  bladder,  &c.  in  men  ■ 
and  a large  one  (which  fometimes  comes  off  diltinftly  from 
the  internal  iliac)  to  the  vagina  in  women. 

The  uterine  artery  comes  off  near  the  former  ; it  fends 
a branch  down  to  the  vagina,  then  afeends  along  the  fide 
of  the  uterus,  on  which  it  communicates  with  the  fpermatic 
artery. 

The  obturator  artery,  which  frequently  arifes  from  the 
epigaftric,  paffes  along  the  fide  of  the  pelvis,  at  the  upper 
edge  of  the  obturator  internus,  accompanied  by  the  nerve 
and  vein  of  the  fame  name,  and  goes  through  the  paffage 
which  is  left  for  it  at  the  upper  part  of  the  thyroid  hole. 
Having  quitted  the  pelvis,  it  divides  into  an  external  and  an 
internal  branch,  which  are  diftributed  to  the  obturator  muf- 
cles,  to  the  capfule  of  the  hip,  and  to  the  origin  of  the  tri- 
ceps. They  communicate  with  the  internal  circumflex 
branch  of  the  profunda  femoris. 

The  gluteal  or  pofterior  iliac  artery  is  the  largeft  branch 
of  the  internal  iliac.  It  arifes  from  the  back  part  of  the 
trunk,  bends  downwards  and  backwards,  and  quits  the  pel- 
vis at  the  upper  margin  of  the  pyriformis  mufcle.  It  fends 
a large  branch  between  the  gluteus  maximus  and  medius. 
Another  branch,  more  deeply  kated,  goes  under  the  gluteus 
medius,  and  fends  an  artery  clofe  to  the  dorfum  of  the  ilium 
at  the  origin  of  the  gluteus  minimus. 

The  ifchiatic  artery  goes  out  of  the  pelvis  at  the  lower 
margin  of  the  pyriform  mufcle,  together  with  the  great 
ifchiatic  nerve : it  is  here  covered  by  the  gluteus  maximus, 
and  defeends  towards  the  thigh  : it  fends  off  a coccygeal 
branch,  which  turns  back  between  the  facro-ifchiatic  liga- 
ments towards  the  coccyx.  The  other  branches  of  this  ar- 
tery are  diftributed  to  the  gluteus  maximus,  and  other  muf- 
fles at  the  back  of  the  thigh,  and  are  remarkable  on  account 
of  their  numerous  communications  with  the  circumflex 
branches  of  the  profunda. 

The  pudendal  arttry  goes  out  of  the  pelvis  in  company 
with  the  ifchiatic  : it  is  fmaller,  and  fituated  further  from 
the  facrum  : it  merely  paffes  over  the  great  facro-ifchiatic 
ligament,  and  enters  the  pelvis  again  at  the  fmaller  facro- 
ifchiatic  hole.  Then  it  goes  along  the  infide  of  the  tubero- 
fity  and  ramus  of  the  ifehium.  It  fometimes  fends  off  fmall 
branches  before  it  quits  the  pelvis  to  the  tedium,  proftate, 
Sc c.  While  it  is  palling  over  the  facro-ifchiatic  ligament, 
and  the  tuberofity  of  the  ifehium,  it  gives  off  branches 
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which  communicate  with  the  circumflex  arteries ; alfo  the 
external  hemorrhoidal  arteries  to  the  fat  of  the  periuaeum, 
fpliinfter  ani,  See.  which  communicate  with  the  middle  and  in- 
ternal hemorrhoidal  arteries.  At  the  ramus  of  the  ifehium  the 
artery  divides  into,  i.  The  perinssal  artery,  which  afeends 
between  the  accelerator  urinae  and  erector  rnufcles,  and 
fupplies  the  .rnufcles,  fkin,  arid  fat  of  the  perinreum.  2.  The 
artery  oi  the  penis,  which  is  the  continuation  of  the  trunk. 
At  the  fymphylis  of  the  pubis  it  divides  into,  1.  The  dorfal 
artery  of  the  penis,  which  runs  along  the  back  of  that  organ 
as  far  as  the  glaus,  the  root  of  which  it  encircles.  2.  The 
deep-feated  artery  of  the  penis,  which  enters  the  corpus 
cavernofum  of  its  own  fide,  into  the  cells  of  which  it  opens, 
and  gives  branches  to  the  fpongy  fabftance  of  the  urethra. 
The  veflel,  which  is  analogous  to  the  artery  of  the  penis  of 
males,  is  termed  the  clitoridea  in  females.  Its  diftribution 
to  the  clitoris  is  the  fame  as  that  of  the  above-mentioned  ar- 
tery is  to  the  penis. 

Ohfrvation.  The  branches  of  the  internal  iliac  artery  are 
conilant  in  their  deftination,  but  vary  much  in  the  order 
and  manner  of  their  origin. 

The  external  iliac  artery  paffes  along  the  inner  edge  of  the 
pfoas  mufcle,  being  fituated  on  the  outfide  of  its  vein.  ft 
is  furrounded  by  the  lymphatic  veffcls,  which  come  up  from 
the  lower  extremity,  and  by  the  glands,  through  which  they 
pafs.  It  defeends  under  Poupart’s  ligament,  Hill  keeping  to 
the  inner  edge  of  the  pfoas  mufcle,  and  there  it  takes  the 
name  of  the  femoral  artery.  Here  the  vein  lies  clofe  on  the 
infide  of  it,  and  the  anterior  crural  nerve  is  fituated  on  the 
outfide,  but  at  fome  diftance  from  the  artery. 

Branches  of  the  External  Iliac  Artery. 

The  epigaftric  artery  arifes  from  the  inner  fide  of  the 
trunk,  near  Poupart’s  ligament;  frequently  indeed  its  origin 
is  abfolutely  below  the  ligament.  It  is  reflected  upwards 
and  inwards  behind  the  fpermatic  chord;  then  crofling.the 
upper  part  of  the  abdominal  ring,  it  gets  behind  the  reft  us 
inulcle,  and  afeends  to  the  navel.  The  epigaftric  artery 
generally  fends  a pretty  large  branch  down  the  fpermatic 
chord,  which  communicates  with  the  fpermatic  artery.  The 
other  branches  of  this  artery  are  merely  mufcular  ones:  the 
trunk  communicates  at  the  upper  part  of  the  reftus  abdomi- 
nis with  the  internal  mammary  artery. 

The  circumflex  artery  of  the  ilium  arifes  oppofite  to  the 
epigaftric  ; it  turns  back,  and  runs  along  the  crifta  ilii,  be- 
tween the  attachments  of  the^obliquus  internus  and  tranf- 
verfalis  abdominis  rnufcles,  as  far  as  the  back  of  the  bohe, 
where  it  communicates  with  the  lumbar  and  ileolumbar  arte- 
ries. Its  branches  are  diftributed  to  the  neighbouring  mufclesl 

The  femoral  artery  is  furrounded  below  Poupart’s  liga- 
ment by  the  inguinal  glands,  and  much  fat.  After  a courfe 
of  an  inch  and  a half  or  two  inches,  it  divides  into  two 
branches  of  nearly  equal  magnitude.  The  branch  which 
continues  in  the  direction  of  the  trunk  retains  the  name  of 
the  femoral  artery;  while  the  other,  which  defeends  amongft 
the  mucles  of  the  thigh,  i§  named  the  deep-feated  artery  of 
the  thigh  (arteria  profunda  femoris).  The  common  trunk 
fends  off  fome  trivial  branches  to  the  integuments,  lymphatic 
glands,  and  neighbouring  rnufcles:  two  or  three  larger  branches 
lupply  the  fkin  and  fat  of  the  pudenda.  ■ 

The  profunda  comes  off  from  the  back  of  the  femoral 
artery  : it  paffes  backwards,  and  defeends  for  a fhort  fpace, 
then  gets  between  the  heads  of  the  triceps  mufcle,  and  fends 
its  branches  through  that  mufcle. 

Branches  of  the  Profunda. 

The  external  circumflex  artery,  which  is  the  firft  branch 
of  the  profunda,  goes  under  the  fartorius  and  reftus  mufic 
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cles,  towards  the  root  of  the  greafc  trochanter.  It  fends  off 
in  its  courfe  numerous  branches  to  the  mufcles  along  which 
it  paffes.  Some  of  its  brandies  communicate  with  the  in- 
ternal circumflex  and  perforating  arteries  at  the  back  of  the 
thigh.  A large  branch  defcends  along  the  infide  of  the 
vaftus  internus  to  the  knee,  and  communicates  with  the  fu- 
perior articular,  and  with  the  great  anaftomotic  branches. 

The  internal  circumflex  artery  comes  from  the  oppoiite 
part  of  the  trunk.  It  goes  backward  to  the  trochanter 
minor,  and  turning  round  the  bone,  appears  between  the 
quadrates  femoris  and  triceps  mufcles.  Its  brasches  are 
diftributed  to  the  mufcles  on  all  Tides ; they  communicate 
with  the  obturator,  ifehiatic,  and  gluteal  arteries. 

The  two  perforating  branches  of  the  profunda  (the  ft- 
oond  is  the  continuation  of  the  trunk)  pierce  the  triceps 
mufcle,  to  which  they  give  branches,  and  are  diftributed  to 
the  flexors  of  the  leg.  They  communicate  above  with  the 
circumflex  arteries,  and  below  with  the  articular  arteries. 
The  inferior  perforating  branch  gives  off  the  great  nutri- 
tious artery  of  the  thigh-bone. 

The  femoral  artery  paffes  from  the  front  of  the  thigh 
gradually  towards  the  infide.  It  is  at  firft  covered  by  the 
lymphatic  glands,  then  it  goes  under  the  fartorius  mufcle, 
and  arrives  at  the  tendon  of  the  triceps,  through  which  it 
penetrates  into  the  ham,  and  takes  the  name  of  the  popli- 
teal artery.  During  this  courfe,  the  femoral  artery  fends 
off  fmall  branches  to  the  glands,  to  the  fartorius,  redhns,  and 
other  mufcles.  The  great  anaftomifing  branch  comes  off  as 
the  trunk  enters  the  tendon  of  the  triceps  mufcle  ; it  plunges 
into  the  fubftance  of  the  vaitus  internus,  from  which  it 
emerges  at  the  knee  to  communicate  with  the  articular  ar- 
teries, and  alfo  with  the  defcending  branch  of  the  external 
circumflex.  Two  brandies  go  through  the  tendon  of  the 
triceps  to  the  mufcles  at  the  back  of  the  thigh  ; they  are 
called  by  Murray  the  fuperior  and  inferior  perforating 
branches  of  the  femoral.  They  communicate  with  the  per- 
forating branches  of  the  profunda. 

The  popliteal  artery  paffes  from  the  tendon  of  the  triceps 
through  the  middle  of  that  fpace  which  is  termed  the  ham, 
and  arrives  at  the  upper  extremity  of  the  foleus  mufcle, 
where  it  divides  into  the  anterior  and  pofterior  tibial  arte- 
ries. In  this  courfe  it  lies  between  the  flexor  mufcles,  and 
almoft  clofe  to  the  bone.  It  defcends  between  the  con- 
dyles of  the  thigh-bone  and  the  heads  of  the  gaftrocnemius, 
in  contact  with  the  capfule  of  the  knee.  It  gives  off  final! 
mufciildr  branches  to  the  flexor  mufcles,  and  other  larger 
ones  to  the  gaftrocnemius  and  foleus.  The  articular  branches 
of  the  popliteal  are  five  in  number : three  of  them  come  off 
above  the  joint,  and  are  therefore  called  the  fuperior  arti- 
cular arteries,  the  middle  of  thefe  three  is  diftributed  to  the 
bafck  of  the  capfule ; the  other  two  bend  round  the  former 
j.uft  above  the  external  and  internal  condyles.  The  inferior 
articular  arteries  are  two  in  number,  one  for  the  infide,  the 
other  for  the  outfide  of  the  joint.  The  four  laft-mentioned 
branches  arrive  in  front  of  the  knee,  where  they  form  a vaf- 
cular  net-work  by  their  numerous  communications  with  each 
other,  and  with  the  recurrent  branch  of  the  anterior  tibial, 
the  anaftomotic  branch  of  the  femoral,  and  the  defeending 
branch  of  the  external  circumflex. 

The  anterior  tibial  artery  comes  off  at  the  lower  margin 
of  the  po,  l teus  mufcle,  and  immediately  penetrates  the  in- 
teroffeous  ligament.  It  defcends  in  the  front  of  this  liga- 
ment between  the  tibialis  anticus  and  the  extenfor  pollicis 
Vonguj,  becoming  more  and  more  fupcrficial  as  it  approaches 
the  ankle.  It  paffc3  under  the  tranfverfe  ligament  of  the 
ankle  in  company  wick  the  extenfor  tendons,  then  goes 
between  the  extenfor  pollicis  longus  and  the  extenfor  digi- 
pedis  longus  to  the  root  of  the  firft  metatarfal  bone, 


where  it  plunges  into  the  foie  of  the  foot,  and  teiminate*  by 
a large  communication  with  the  external  plantar  artery. 

Branches  of  the  Anterior  Tibial  Artery. 

The  recurrent  branch  is  given  off  immediately  after  the 
trunk  has  palled  through  the  interoffeous  ligament..  It  goes 
through  the  tibialis  anticus  mufcle  to  the  front  of  the  knees, 
where  it  communicates  with  the  articular  arteries. 

Small  mufcular  branches  arife  throughout  the  whole 
courfe  of  the  artery  along  the  leg. 

The  external  and  internal  malleolar  arteries  fupply  the 
ankle  joint  and  neighbouring  part  of  the  tarfus.  The  ex- 
ternal malleolar  artery  communicates  with  both  the  anterior 
and  pofterior  branches  of  the  peroneal  artery.  The  tarfeal 
artery  goes  under  the  extenfor  digitorum  brevis  along  the 
fecond  phalanx  of  tarfal  bones.  It  gives  fmall  branches  to 
the  ankle-joint,  extenfor  brevis,  &c.  It  alfo  fends  off  three 
arteries,  which  run  along  the  intervals  of  the  metatarfal 
bones  to  the  roots  of  the  toes,  where  they  join  the  digital 
arteries  at  the  point  of  bifurcation. 

The  metatarfal  artery  runs  along  the  heads  of  the  meta- 
tarfal bones,  and  varies  in  fize  according  to  the  magnitude 
of  the  tarfeal  artery.  Sometimes  it  is  large,  and  produces 
all  the  branches  which  have  been  deferibed  as  coming  from 
the  tarfeal  artery. 

The  artery  of  the  back  of  the  great  toe  comes  off  juft 
before  the  anterior  tibial  defcends  into  the  foie  of  the  foot ; 
it  runs  between  the  firft  and  fecond  metatarfal  bones,  and  is 
diftributed  to  the  back  of  the  great  toe  2nd  of  the  fecond  toe. 

The  pofterior  tibial  artery  is  fituated  under  the  foleus 
mufcle,  and  between  the  flexor  communis  digitorum  and  the 
tibialis  pofticus.  It  defcends  to  the  lower  extremity  of  the 
tibia  in  this  fituation  ; then  becoming  more  fuperficia),  it 
bends  behind  the  inner  ankle,  and  enters  the  foie  of  the  foot 
between  the  abdudfor  pollicis  pedis  and  the  concave  fuiface 
of  the  os  calcis  ; here  it  divides  into  the  e.-.ternal  and  inter- 
nal plantar  arteries. 

Branches  of  the  Poflerior  Tibial  Artery. 

Large  mufcular  branches  to  the  foleus. 

The  nutritious  artery  of  the  tibia. 

The  peroneal  or  fibular  artery,  which  varies  much  ia 
fize,  defcends  between  the  tibialis  pofticus  and  flexor  longus 
pollicis,  giving  branches  to  thofe  mufcles  in  its  paffage  to 
the  bottom  of  the  leg,  where  it  divides  into  an  anterior 
and  a pofterior  branch.  The  pofterior  branch  defcends  in 
the  direction  of  the  trunk  to  the  outfide  of  the  os  calcis, 
where  it  communicates  with  the  external  plantar  and  exter- 
nal malleolar  arteries.  The  anterior  branch  comes  through 
the  lower  part  of  the  interoffeous  ligament,  and  advancing  to 
the  ankle,  communicates  with  the  'external  malleolar  artery. 

Branches  throughout  the  courfe  of  this  artery  to  the 
neighbouring  mufcles. 

Two  large  branches  to  the  bottom  of  the  os  calcis. 

The  external  plantar  artery  is  the  largeit  branch  of  the 
pofterior  tibial;  it  runs  along  the  infide  of  the  abdudlor  mi- 
nimi digiti  till  it  reaches  the  fifth  metatarfal  bone  : there 
it  bends  inwards  to  the  firft  metatarfal  bone,  where  it 
inofculates  with  the  tibialis  antica,  and  forms  the  plantar 
arch.  This  artery  fends  off  many  branches  to  the  adjacent 
mufcles,  and  to  the  bones  of  the  tarfus.  The  convexity  of 
the  arch  gives  off  four  arteries,  which  pafs  between  the  meta- 
tarfal bones  to  the  roots  of  the  toes,  where  each  of  them 
divides  into  two  ; thefe  are  diftributed  along  the  Tides  of  the 
toes.  Tke  arch  alfo  fends  off  three  or  four  branches,  which 
penetrate  to  the  back  of  the  foot. 

The  internal  plantal  artery  keeps  along  the  infide  of  the 
foot  in  the  dire&ion  of  the  abdu&or  pollicis ; it  terminates 
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by  communicating  with  thofe  branches  of  the  external 
plantar  which  fupply  the  great  toe. 

Artery,  mounded.  See  Aneurism. 

ARTHA,  in  Geography,  a river  of  South  Wales,  which 
runs  into  the  fea  about  ten  miles  fouth  of  Aberyftwith  in 
Cardiganfhire. 

ARTHEDON,  in  Ancient  Geography,  an  ifland  of  Afia 
Minor,  upon  the  borders  of  the  Troade.  Pliny. 

ARTHEL,  fomething  call  into  a court,  in  Wales,  or 
its  marches  5 whereby  the  court  is  letted  or  difcontinued  for 
the  time.  The  calling  of  arthel  is  prohibited  by  26  Hen. 
VIII.  cap.  6. 

Arthel  is  a Britifh  word,  more  corredlly  written  Arddelw, 
or  Ardhel,  and  fignifies  to  avouch  ; as  if  a man  were  taken 
with  llolen  goods  in  his  hand,  he  was  to  be  allowed  a lawful 
arthel,  or  voucher,  to  clear  him  of  the  felony.  This  was 
part  of  the  law  of  Howel  Dha,  according  to  whofe  laws, 
every  tenant,  holding  of  any  other  than  the  prince,  or  the 
lord  of  the  fee,  paid  a fine  “ pro  defenfione  regia,”  which 
was  cal'ed  arlan  ardhel. 

ARTHEMIS,  in  Zoology,  a genera  of  worms  in  the  Mol- 
lufca  tribe  eftablifhed  by  Poli  in  his  work  on  the  fhells  of  the 
two  Sicilies.  See  Vermes. 

ARTHE'S,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Lower  Pyrenees,  and  chief  place  of  a canton 
in  the  diftrict  of  Orthes,  five  leagues  north-well  of  Pan.  The 
place  contains  2078  and  the  canton  10,278  inhabitants  ; the 
territory  includes  195  kiliometres  and  21  communes. 

ARTHRITIC  A,  in  the  Materia  Medica,  medicines  Ant- 
ed to  cure  the  difeafes  of  the  joints,  particularly  the  gout  ; 
but  the  term  is  fo  vague  and  of  fo  indeterminate  a meaning 
as  to  be  altogether  improper. 

ARTHRITIS,  formed  from  cxpOpoi,  artlculus, joint,  in  Me- 
dicine, a difeafe  better  known  under  the  name  of  the  gout. 

ARTHRQCACE,  in  Surgery,  is  a difeafe  of the  joints, 
or  the  extremities  of  bones,  more  commonly  named  Spina 
Ventofa,  which  fee.  When  this  diforder  affedls  children,  it 
is  called  Poedarthrocace.  We  do  not  recolledi  any  au- 
thor to  have  ddlindtly  treated  of  this  complaint  before 
Rhazes  the  Arabian  phyfician,  who  has  entered  at  large 
into  the  confideration  of  difeafed  joints. 

ARTHRODIA,  formed  from  ap9pov,  artlculus,  and  ©e- 
^ouai , recipio,  I receive,  in  Anatomy,  a fpecies  of  articulation, 
admitting  of  a very  fmall  degree  of  motion  ; as  each  bone 
compofing  the  joint  mull  have  nearly  a plain  furface.  Such 
is  the  articulation  of  the  humerus  with  the  fcapula.  See 
Articulation. 

ARTHRODYNIA,  in  Surgery,  is  a chronical  rheumatic 
affedtion  of  the  joints.  This  name  was  fir  ft  impofed  by  Dr. 
Cullen,  in  his  Synopfis  Nofologim  Methodicse.  See  Rheu- 
matism and  White  Swelling. 

ARTHROPUOSIS,  is  a fuppuration  of  the  joints,  or 
at  lead  a ftrong  tendency  to  form  pus.  In  this  cafe  there 
is  a deep-feated  inflammation,  obtufely  painful,  fometimes 
throbbing,  and  accompanied  with  febrile  iymptoms.  The 
treatment  is  defcribed  under  the  articles,  Abscess,  Spina 
Ventosa,  White  Swelling,  Inflammation,  and 
Rheumatism. 

ARTHROSIS,  formed  from  apOpov,  artlculus,  in  Ana- 
tomy, a juncture  of  tw®  bones  defigned  for  motion  5 called 
alfo  articulation. 

ARTHUR,  in  Biography  and  Hijlory,  the  mod  re- 
markable name  among  the  Britons.  As  a hero  and  a con- 
fufnmate  warrior,  he  appears  illuftrious  in  our  hiilory  ; but 
as  a being  of  romance,  his  fplendour  has  dazzled  the  world. 
It  lias  been  generally  inferred  that  the  great  achievements 
of  the  hero  created  thofe  illufory  nftions  and  fcenes  de- 


pided  in  the  Mabinogion,  or  Juvenile  Tales;  and  fome 
authors,  with  fuch  phantoms  playing  before  their  eyes, 
have  denied  cxiftence  to  fuch  a perfon  altogether.  But  that 
there  was  a prince  of  this  name,  who  often  led  the  Britons 
fuccefsfuily  to  battle  againft  the  Saxons,  in  the  commence- 
ment of  the  fixth  century,  there  ought  not  to  be  any 
doubts;  for  he  is  mentioned  by  cotemporary  writers,  whofe 
works  are  ft  ill  extant;  namely,  Llywarc,  Merzin,  and  Ta- 
liefin ; and  he  is  likewife  often  recorded  in  the  Triads, 
which  are  documents  worthy  of  credit ; but  neither  bv 
thefe  poets,  nor  in  the  Triads,  is  he  i:i  any  refpedl  exalted 
to  that  rank  in  which  the  world  now  beholds  his  name,  or 
extolled  above  other  princes  who  held  fimilar  Rations  in  the 
country. 

About  the  year  Ji 6,  or  517,  Arthur  was  eledted  by  the 
ftatts  of  Britain  to  exercile  fovereign  authority,  as  other 
princes  had  been  cholen,  in  dangerous  times;  and  he  ob- 
tained that  pre-eminence  in  confequence  of  his  fuperior  abi- 
lities and  bravery  ; being  until  that  time  only  a chieftain  of 
the  Silurian  Britons.  He  continued  to  prefent  a fuccefsful 
oppofition  to  the  inereafing  power  of  the  Saxons,  until  a 
fatal  diffenfion  broke  out  between  him  and  Mtdrod  ; a ra- 
dical evil  among  the  Britons,  in  confequence  of  their  being 
divided  into  many  fmall  ftates ; and  which,  about  the  year 
540,  kindled  into  a civil  war;  and  Medrod  joined  his  powef- 
with  the  Saxons,  which  ultimately  produced  the  battle  of 
Camlan,  equally  fatal  to  the  leaders  on  both  fides,  and  which 
brought  difaftrous  ruin  on  the  Britons. 

Such  was  the  career  of  Arthur,  as  exhibited  by  the  bards 
and  the  Triads.  The  hero  under  the  fame  name  in  the 
dramatic  tales  called  Mabinogion,  is  totally  of  different 
features,  and  in  fact  is  a diftindl  perfonage  altogethe-r.  The 
laft  is  then  a mythological  character  of  times  fo  remote  as  t» 
be  far  beyond  the  fcope  of  hiilory  : his  attributes  in  the 
dramatic  tales  before  mentioned  point  him  out  as  fuch. 
Memorials  of  this  being,  and  of  feveral  others  connedted 
with  him,  have  been  traditionally  preferved  in  various  and 
very  diftant  parts  of  the  world  ; and  if  we  miftake  not,  their 
memorials  are  written  in  the  heavens,  and  fome  of  the  con- 
ftellations  bear  tlieir  names.  Arthur  is  the  Great  Bear,  as 
the  epithet  literally  implies-:  and  perhaps  this  conftcllatiou 
being  fituated  fo  near  the  north  pole,  and  vilibiy  deferibing 
a circle  in  a fmail  fpace  of  the  heavens,  in  the  true  origin  of 
the  famous  round  table. 

By  confounding  the  Arthur  of  hiilory  with  that  of  my- 
thology, the  chroniclers  of  the  middle  ages  have  committed 
a monftrous  anachionifm  ; and  thus  have  blended  the  real 
feats  of  the  former  with  the  allegorical  attributes  of  the 
other  ; and  this  confufion  is  Hill  increafed  by  all  the  fuc- 
ceeding  writers  of  romance. 

There  are  fome  very  extraordinary  things  re'ated  con- 
cerning the  mythological  Arthur,  in  the  Mabinogion,  and 
particularly  in  the  (lory  of  the  purfuit  of  Olwen  : therein 
we  recognife  the  Indian  Menu,  exactly  by  name,  and  with 
fimilar  attributes,  adting  as  one  of  the  agents  of  Arthur  to 
recover  Olwen,  the  reprefentative  of  the  fecundity  of  nature. 

To  the  above  rational  and  credible  account,  for  which 
the  editor  is  indebted  to  an  ingenious  writer,  it  may  not  be 
improper  to  fnbjoin,  for  the  gratification  of  the  curious 
reader,  fome  other  particulars,  tranfftfitted  by  Geoffrey  of 
Monmouth,  and  other  hiftorians,  of  more  doubtful  authen- 
ticity. 

From  them  we  learn,  that  Arthur  was  the  fon  of  Uther, 
the  pendragon  or  didlator  of  the  Britons,  by  an  adulterous 
connedlion  with  Igerna,  wife  of  Gorlois  duke  of  Cornwall, 
favoured  by  the  aid  of  Merlin’s  magical  Ikill.  Upon  the 
death  of  Uther,  in  516,  Arthur,  at  the  age  of  15,  or,  nc- 
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cording  to  Buchanan,  iS  years,  afcended  the  throne.  With 
a competent  army,  which  his  extraordinary  fame  enabled 
him  fpeedily  to  raife,  he  routed  Colgrin,  the  Saxon  duke, 
and  all  his  forces,  confiding  of  Saxons,  Scots,  and  Pitts, 
who  were  committing  horrid  devaluations  in  Britain.  leav- 
ing purfued  him  to  York,  he  was  obliged,  in  confequence  of 
the  fuccour  afforded  to  Colgrin  by  Cordic,  king  of  the 
Saxons,  to  raife  the  fiege  and  to  march  to  London.  Affided 
by  a fupply  of  troops.,  furnifiied  by  his  nephew,  Hoel,  king 
of  Armorica  or  Brittany,  he  marched  to  Lincoln,  which 
was  befieged  by  the  Saxons,  whom  he  defeated  ; and  lie 
then  compelled  the  furvivors  to  furrender,  on  condition  of 
being  allowed  to  leave  the  kingdom.  Thefe  men,  after 
having  embarked,  repented,  and  relanded  on  the  wedern 
coad;-and  proceeding  to  lay  fiege  to  Badon,  or  Bath, 
Arthur  was  obliged  to  decline  his  intended  purfuit  of  the 
Scots  and  Pifts,  and  to  make  forced  marches  for  the  relief 
of  the  city.  After  a very  obdinate  and  fevere  engagement 
which  lalted  two  days,  Arthur,  having  performed  extra- 
ordinary feats  of  valour,  took  their  camp,  and  flew  Colgrin, 
and  another  of  the  principal  leaders.  He  then  hadily  re- 
turned to  relieve  his  nephew  Hot!,  who  was  inveded  by  the 
Scots  and  Pidis  at  Dumbritton  in  Scotland.  Having  fuc- 
ceeded  in  this  enterprife,  he  direfted  his  courfe  to  York  ; 
where  he  is  faid  to  have  edablidied  the  Chridian  worfhip 
on  the  ruins  of  the  Pagan,  and  to  have  married  a lady  called 
Guanhumara,  who,  under  the  name  of  Guenever,  became 
the  fubjedt  of  various  metrical  romances.  Fabulous  hidory 
reports,  that  he  invaded  and  fubdued  Ireland,  Iceland, 
Gothland,  and  the  Orkneys  ; and  having  finifhed  thefe 
exploits,  governed  his  kingdom  for  12  years  with  undil- 
turbed  tranquillity,  and  very  extraordinary  fplendour.  At 
this  time  he  indituted  his  famous  order  of  knights  of  the 
round  table.  Having  alfo,  as  fable  relates,  conquered  Nor- 
way and. Denmark,  invaded  France,  and  taken  Paris,  and 
in  nine  years  made  himfelf  mader  of  the  whole  kingdom,  the 
provinces  of  which  he  didributed  among  his  domellics,  he 
returned,  and  held  a grand  affembly  of  his  tributary  kings 
and  nobles  at  Caerleon  in  Monmouthfhire,  where  he  was 
folemnly  crowned.  Whilll  he  was  afterwards  purfuing  his 
conqueds,  and  marching  for  Rorpe,  his  nephew,  Modred, 
who  in  his  abfence  had  prevailed  on  his  queen,  Guanhumara, 
to  marry  him,  fet  up  the  dandard  of  revolt,  and  called  in  to 
his  affidance  the  Saxons  and  other  barbarians.  Arthur 
hadily  returned,  and  three  battles  were  fought  between  him 
and  Modred  ; in  the  lad  of  which,  Arthur  though  vic- 
torious, received  fo  many  wounds,  that,  retiring  to  the  ifie 
of  Avalon,  he  died,  A.  D.  54 1,  and  was  buried  in  that 
place.  “ Every  nation,”  fays  Gibbon  (Hid.  vol.  vi.  p.  .392), 
“ embraced  and  adorned  the  popular  romance  of  Arthur  and 
the  knights  of  the  round  table  ; their  names  were  celebrated 
in  Greece  and  Italy.”- — At  length  the  light  of  feience  and 
reafon  was  rekindled  ; the  talifman  was  broken  ■,  the  vifion- 
ary  fabric  melted  into  air  ; and  by  a natural,  though  unjud 
reverfe  of  the  public  opinion,  the  feverity  of  the  prtient 
aafe  is  inclined  to  quedion  the  exiflence  of  Arthur.”  Mr. 
Whitaker  (Hid.  Mancheder,  vol.  ii.  p.  has 

framed  an  intereding,  and  even  probable  narrative  of  the 
wars  of  Arthur : though  it  is  impoflible  to  allow  the 
reality  of  the  round  table.  He  fuppofes  him  to  have  been 
the  Arth-uir , great  man,  or  Sovereign  of  the  Silures,  and 
to  have  fought  under  the  aufpices  of  Ambrofius,  the 
pendragon  of  the  Britons,  who  fent  him  to  the  relief  of 
the  northern  Britons,  oppreffed,  by  the  Saxons.  After 
great  fuccefs  in  thofe  parts,  he  fought  his  twelfth 'battle  in 
the  fouth  of  England,  after  he  was  eledled  to  the  pen- 
dragonfhip,  againft  Cerdic  the  Saxon,  Mr.  W.  believes  in 


the  reality  of  his  inditution  of  a military  order,  the  origin 
of  all  others  of  a like  kind  on  the  continent  of  Europe, 
He  fpeaks  in  high  terms  of  the  glories  of  his  reign,  at 
length  fatally  terminated  by  the  civil  wars,  which  put  an 
end  to  the  hero’s  life.  Biog.  Brit. 

Arthur  Kull,  or  Newark  Bay,  in  Geography,  lies  on 
the  coad  of  New  Jerfcy,  in  America,  and  is  formed  by  the 
union  of  Pafiaic  and  Hackinfack  rivers. 

ARTIACA,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of  Gaul,  in 
the  road  from  Milan  to  Geffiotacum,  by  the  Cottian  Alps. 

ARTICENA,  a country  of  Ada,  which  made  part  of 
the  kingdom  of  Parthia.  Ptolemy. 

ARTICHOKE,  in  Botany.  See  Cynara. 

Artichoke,  Jerufalem . See  Hf.lianthus. 

ARTICLE,  Articulus,  a little  part  or  dividon  of  a 
book,  writing,  or  the  like. 

Article  is  alfo  applied  to  the  feveral  claufes  or  condi- 
tions of  a contradl,  treaty  of  peace,  or  the  like. 

In  this  fenfe  we  fay,  articles  of  marriage,  articles  of  ca- 
pitulation, preliminary  articles,  &c. 

Articles  of  the  clergy,  ArticulI  cJeri , are  certain  fta- 
tutes  touching  perfons  and  caufes  eccleliadical,  made  under 
Edward  II.  and  III. 

The  datute  made  in  the  reign  of  Edw.  II.  A.D.  1316, 
was  made  for  terminating  the  difputes  between  the  temporal 
and  fpiritual  courts,  about  the  limits  of  their  rcfpeCfive  jurif- 
didfion.  As  this  datute  was  procured  by  the  clergy  at  a 
time  when  their  affidance  was  much  needed,  it  was  very 
favourable  to  their  fhameful  and  exorbitant  claims  of  exemp- 
tion from  civil  authority.  By  the  lad  chapter  it  is  granted, 
that  when  clerks  confefs  before  temporal  judges  their  hei- 
nous offences,  as  theft,  robbery,  and  murder,  they  cannot  be 
judged  or  condemned  bv  thofe  temporal  judges  upon  their 
own  confeffion,  without  violating  the  privilege  of  the  church  ; 
and  that  the  privilege  of  the  church  being  demanded  in 
due  form  by  the  ordinary  fhall  not  be  denied.  This  datute 
was  adtually  pleaded,  and  admitted  in  favour  of  a bidiop  of 
Hereford,  A.D.  13 24,  under  accufation  of  high  treafon. 
The  datute  de  clero,  25  Edw.  III.  ft.  3.  c.  4.  provided,  that 
clerks  convidt  for  treaions  or  felonies  touching  other  perfons- 
than  the  king  himfelf,  or  his  royal  majedy,  fhould  have  the 
privilege  of  holy  church. 

Article  of faith  is  by  fome  defined  a point  of  Chridian 
dodtrine,  which  we  are  obliged  to  believe,  as  having  been 
revealed  by  God  himfelf,  and  allowed  and  edablifhed  as  fuch 
by  the  church. 

The  thirty-nine  articles  of  the  church  of  England  were 
founded,  for  the  mod  part,  upon  a body  of  articles  com- 
piled and  publilhed  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI. 

The  articles  of  king  Edward  were  42  in  number,  and 
framed  by  archbidiop  Cranmer  and  bifhop  Ridley ; and 
after  having  been  fubmitted  to  the  correction  and  amend- 
ment of  the  other  bifhops  and  learned  divines,  they  were  re- 
viewed by  the  archbifinop,  and  then  prefented  to  the  council, 
where  they  received  the  royal  fandbon.  Thefe  articles, 
though  not  brought  into  parliament,  nor  agreed  upon  in 
convocation,  as  the  title  feems  to  exprefs,  and  as  they  ought 
to  have  been,  were  announced  as  “ Articles  agreed  upon  by 
the  bifhops,  and  other  learned  men  in  the  convocation  held 
at  London  in  the  year  J552,  for  the  avoiding  diverfity  of 
opinions,  and  eftablifhing  confent  touching  true  religion.” 
In  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  they  were  reviewed  by  the 
convocation,  and  the  42  articles  were  reduced  to  the  prefent 
39  ; the  following  articles  were  omitted  : viz.  Art.  39. 
“The  refurrediiori  of  the  dead  is  not  . paffed  already.” 
Art.  40.  “ The  fouls  of  men  deceafed  do  neither  perifh 

with  their  bodies,  ncr  fleep  idly.”  Art.  41,  “ Of  the 
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Miltenarians.”  Art.  42.  “ All  men  not  to  be  faved  at 

laft.”  Some  of  the  other  articles  underwent  a new  divifion, 
two  being  joined  into  one,  and  in  other  parts  one  is  divided 
into  two  ; but  without  any  remarkable  variation  of  dodtrine. 
It  has  been  a fubjedl  of  difpute,  whether  the  firft  claufe 
of  the  20th  article,  viz.  “ The  church  has  power  to  decree 
rites  and  ceremonies,  and  authority  in  controveriies  of 
faith,”  was  a part  of  the  article'  which  pafled  the  fynod, 
and  was  afterwards  confirmed  by  parliament  in  1571.  It  is 
certain  it  did  not  make  a part  of  king  Edward’s  articles, 
nor  is  it  in  the  original  MS.  of  the  articles  fubfcribed  by 
both  houfes  of  convocation  with  their  own  hands,  and 
preferved  in  Bennet  college  library.  The  difpute,  however, 
is  of  little  confequence  to  the  prefent  fubfcribers,  as  this 
claufe  made  a part  of  the  article  confirmed  by  parliament  in 
1762.  Thefe  articles,  having  palled  the  convocation,  Jan. 
51,  1562,  were  fubfcribed  immediately  by  molt  of  the 
members  of  both  houfes  of  convocation  ; but  they  did  not 
pafs  into  a law,  and  become  a part  of  the  eftablilhment,  till 
nine  years  after  this  time.  In  the  year  1571,  an  adl  was 
paffed,  confirming  all  the  dodlrinal  articles  agreed  upon  in 
the  fynod  of  1562  ; and  enjoining  fubfeription  on  all  perfons 
ordained  to  be  deacons  or  prielts,  and  on  all  who  held  any 
scclefiaftical  livings,  as  well  as  licenfed  ledlurers  and  curates. 
13  Eliz.  c.  12.  It  has  been  faid  (Neal’s  Hift.  Puritans, 
vol.  i.  p.  179,  4to.),  that  this  adl  eltablifhed  only  the  doc- 
trinal articles  ; thofe,  as  they  are  expreffed,  “ which  only 
concern  the  confeffion  of  the  true  faith,  and  the  doctrine  of 
the  facraments and,  therefore,  that  the  articles  of  the 
church,  which  relate  to  its  difcipline,  were  not  defigned  to 
be  the  terms  of  minifterial  conformity.  Thefe  articles  were 
ratified  by  parliament  at  the  reitoration  of  Charles  II.,  in 
1662  ; and  fubfeription  to  them  enjoined  on  the  heads  of 
colleges,  chancellors,  officials,  and  commiffaries,  and  alfo  on 
fchoolmafters,  13  and  14  Car.  II.  c.  4. 

By  1 W.  & M.  ft.  i.c.  18.  commonly  called  the  tolera- 
tion adl,  difienting  teachers  are  to  fubferibe  all  thefe  articles 
except  the  34th,  35th,  and  36th,  and  part  of  the  20th  ; and 
in  the  cafe  of  anabaptifts,  except  alfo  part  of  the  27th  ; or, 
if  they  fcruple  fubferibing  the  fame,  they  ftiall  make  and 
fubferibe  the  declaration  preferibed  by  ftat.  19  Geo.  III. 
c.  44.  profeffing  themfelves  to  be  Chriftians  and  proteftants, 
and  that  they  believe  the  Scriptures  to  contain  the  revealed 
will  of  God,  and  to  be  the  rule  of  dodirine  and  pradtice  ; 
etherwife  they  are  exempted  from  the  benefits  of  the  adt  of 
toleration.  Diffenting  fchoolmafters  are  excufed  from  fub- 
feription to  the  articles  by  the  fame  adl.  See  Tolera- 
tion. 

Concerning  thefe  articles,  very  different  opinions  have 
been  entertained  by  thofe  who  fubferibe  them  ; and  they 
have  alfo  differed  in  their  fentiments  and  views  with  regard 
to  the  nature  and  extent  of  fubfeription.  Some  have  inter- 
preted themmaore  laxly,  and  others  more  rigidly  ; and  they 
have  not  been  agreed  as  to  the  ftridlnefs  or  latitude  with 
which  they  may  be  fubfcribed.  For  the  reafons  that  have 
been  urged  in  favour  of  fubfeription,  and  againft  it,  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  has  been  interpreted  and  underftood, 
fee  Subscription. 

Articles,  Lambeth,  were  nine  articles  on  the  fubjedt 
of  predeftination,  perfeverance,  and  the  limitation  of  faving 
grace,  drawn  up  by  archbifhop  Whitgift  and  other  learned 
divines,  fubfcribed  by  them,  and  enjoined  on  the  ftudents 
of  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge,  in  confequence  of  a com- 
plaint occafioned  by  a debate  in  that  univerfity,  which 
commenced  with  a fermon  of  a Mr.  Barret,  who  attacked 
the  believers  of  predeftination  with  great  fervor.  The 
jgrimatej  in. his  letter  to  the  univerfity,  reprefents  them  not 


as  new  decrees,  but  as  an  explication  of  certain  points, 
“ correfponding  to  the  dodirine  profeffed  by  the  church  of 
England,  and  already  eftabhftied  by  the  laws  of  the  land.” 
But  as  they  had  not  the  queen’s  fandlion,  who,  however,  is 
faid  to  have  been  fully  perfuaded  of  their  truth,  he  delired 
that  they  might  not  become  a “ public  adl,”  but  ufed  pri- 
vately and  with  difcretion. 

Articles,  Statute  of  the fix,  or  bloody Jlatute,  was  an  adl 
for  abolishing  diverhty  of  opinion  in  certain  articles  concern- 
ing the  Chriftian  religion  ; 3 1 Hen.  VIII.  c.  14.  By  this  law, 
the  dodirine  of  the  real  prefence,,  the  communion  in  one 
kind,  the  perpetual  obligation  of  vows  of  chaftitv,  the  utili:y 
of  private  maffes,  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  and  the  neceflitv 
of  auricular  confeffion,  were  eftablifhed.  The  denial  of  the 
firft  article  fubjedled  the  perfon  to  death  by  fire,  and  to  the 
fame  forfeiture  as  in  cafes  of  treafon  ; and  admitted  not 
the  privilege  of  abjuring  ; a feverity  unknown  to  the  in- 
quifition  itfelf.  The  denial  of  any  other  of  the  five  arti- 
cles, even  though  recanted,  was  puniffiahle  by  the  forfeiture 
of  goods  and  chattels,  and  imprifonment  during  the  king’s 
pleafure  ; an  obftinate  adherence  to  error,  or  a rdapfe,  was 
judged  to  be  felony,  and  punifhable  with  death.  The  mar- 
riage of  priefts  was  fubjedled  to  the  fame  punifhment their 
commerce  with  women  was,  on  the  firft  offence,  forfeiture 
and  imprifonment,  on  the  fecond,  death.  The  abftaining 
from  confeffion,  and  from  receiving  the  eucharift  at  the 
accuftomed  times,  fubjedled  the  perfon  to  fine  and  imprifon- 
ment during  the  king’s  pleafure;  and  if  the  criminal  per- 
fifted  after  convidlion,  he  was  punifhed  by  death  and  for- 
feiture, as  in  cafes  of  felony.  The  rigour  of  thefe  articles 
was  fomewhat  abated  by  the  35th  Hen.  VIII.  c.  5.  in  con- 
fequence of  the  interference  of  Cranmer.  By  this  ftatute 
perfons  were  not  to  be  convidled  but  upon  the  oaths  of  12 
men  5 the  profecution  was  required  to  be  within  a year  ; and 
a perfon  who  preached  againft  them,  was  to  be  informed 
againft  within  40  days.  Neverthelefs  feveral  were  burnt  at 
this  time  for  denying  the  dodirine  of  tranfubftantiation.  Upon 
the  acceffion  of  Edw.  VI.  the  ftatute  of  the  fix  articles  was 
repealed. 

Articles  of  War,  in  Military  Language,  denote  certain 
regulations  for  the  better  government  of  the  army  in  the 
kingdoms  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  dominions  beyond 
the  feas,  and  foreign  parts  dependent  upon  Great  Britain,, 
Thefe  may  be  altered  and  enlarged  at  the  king’s  pleafure. 
In  certain  cafes  they  extend  to  thofe  that  are  not  military 
perfons  ; as  when,  by  proclamation,  any  place  is  put  under 
martial  law,  or  when  people  follow  any  camp  or  army  for 
the  fale  of  merchandile,  or  ferve  in  any  menial  capacity. 
It  is  ordained,  that  the  articles  of  war  ftiall  be  read  in  the 
circle  of  each  regiment  belonging  to  the  Britifti  army  every 
month,  or  more  frequently  if  the  commanding  officer  thinks 
proper.  A recruit  or  foldier  is  not  liable  to  be  tried  by  a 
military  tribunal,  unlefs  it  can  be  proved  that  the  articles  of 
war  have  been  duly  read  to  him. 

Articles  of  the  Navy,  are  certain  exprefs  rules  and 
orders  directing  the  method  of  ordering  feamen  in  the  royal 
fleet,  and  keeping  up  a regular  difcipline  ; firft  enadled  by 
the  authority  of  parliament  foon  after  the  reftoration,  ftat. 
13  Car.  II.  ft.  1.  c.  9.  but  fince  new  modelled  and  altered 
by  ftat.  22  Geo.  IE  c.  23.  amended  by  19  Geo.  III.  c.  17. 
In  thefe  articles  of  the  navy  almoft  every  poffible  offence  is 
fet  dowp,  and  the  puniftiment  thereof  annexed;  in  which 
refpedl  the  feamen  have  much  the  advantage,  over  their 
brethren  in  the  land  fervice  ; vvhofe  articles  of  war  are  not 
enadled  by  parliament,  but  framed  from  time  to  time  at 
the  pleafure  of  the  crown.  . judge  Blackftone  fuggefts,  that 
this  diftinftion  proceeded  from  the  perpetual  eftablilhment. 
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of  the  navy,  which  rendered  a permanent  law  for  their  re- 
gulation expedient,  and  the  temporary  duration  of  the  army, 
which  fub lilted  only  from  year  to  year,  and  might  therefore 
with  lefs  danger  be  fubjefted  to  difcretionary  government. 
He  adds,  “ whatever  was  apprehended  at  the  formation  of 
the  Mutiny  A8,  the  regular  renewal  of  our  Handing- force 
at  the  entrance  of  every  year,  has  made  this  diftinftion  idle. 
For  if  from  experience  pa  It  we  may  judge  of  future  events, 
the  army  is  now  lailingly  engrafted  into  the  Britifh  Conftitu- 
tion,  1 ith  this  Angularly  fortunate  circumltance,  that  any 
branch  of  tire  legiflature  may  annually  put  an  end  to  its 
leg;al  exillcnce,  by  refufing  to  concur  in  its  continuance.” 
Bl.  Com.  vol.  i.  p.  420. 

Articles,  Lords  of,  in  Scots  H'flory,  a committee  of 
ancient  inllitution  in  the  Scotilh  parliament,  exifting  as  far 
back  as  records  enable  us  to  trace  the  conftitution  of  par- 
liaments in  Scotland.  It  was  their  bufinefs  to  prepare,  and 
ro  digeit  all  matters  which  vvere  to  be  laid  before  the  par- 
liament; every  motion  fora  new  law  was  -Sift  made  there, 
and  approved  or  vejefted  by  them  at  pleafure  • what  they 
approved  of  was  formed  into  a bill,  and  prefented  to  par- 
liament ; what  they  rejected  could  not  be  introduced  into  the 
lioufe.  The  lords  of  articles,  then,  not  only  directed  the 
whole  proceedings  of  parliament,  but  pofftffed  a negative 
before  debate.  The  committee  was  chofen  and  conftituted 
in  fuch  a manner  as  put  this  valuable  privilege  entirely  in 
the  king’s  hands.  It  is  extremely  probable,  that  the  king 
once  had  the  foie  right  of  nominating  the  lords  of  articles. 
They  were  afterwards  elf  died  by  the  parliament,  and  con- 
fided of  an  equal  number  out  of  each  eftate  ; and  molt  com- 
monly of  8 temporal  and  8 Spiritual  lords,  of  8 reprefen- 
tatives  of  boroughs,  and  of  the  8 great  officers  of  the 
crown.  Capable  either  of  influencing  their  deftion,  or  of 
gaining  them  when  elected,  the  king  commonly  found  them 
no  lefs  obfequious  to  his  will,  than  his  own  privy  council ; 
and  by  means  of  his  authority  with  them,  he  could  put  a 
negative  upon  his  parliament  before  debate  as  well  as  after 
it.  James  VI.  in  order  the  more  effectually  to  preferve 
his  influence  over  the  lords  of  articles,  obtained  an  aft  ap- 
pointing four  perfons  to  be  named  out  of  each  eflate,  who 
lliould' meet  twenty  days  before  the  commencement  of  par- 
liament, to  receive  all  fupplications,  & c.  and  rejecting  what 
they  thought  frivolous,  fliould  engrofs  in  a book  what  they 
thought  worthy  the  attention  of  the  lords  of  articles.  This 
feleCt  body  would  of  courfe  be  appointed  by  the  king.  In 
1633,  when  Charles  I.  was  beginning  to  introduce  thofe 
innovations  which  gave  fo  much  offence  to  the  nation,  he 
dreaded  the  oppofition  of  his  parliament,  and  in  order  to 
prevent  it,  ufed  an  artifice  for  fecuring  in  favour  of  the 
crown  the  lords  of  articles.  The  temporal  peers  were  ap- 
pointed to  choofe  8 bifhops,  and  the  bilhops  8 peers ; thefe 
16  met  together,  and  elefted  8 knights  of  the  (hire,  and 
8 burgeffes,  and  to  thefe  the  crown  officers  were  added  as 
ufual.  In  this  way  all  the  lords  of  articles  would  be  the 
tools  and  creatures  of  the  king.  This  praftice,  fo  iocon- 
fiftent  with  liberty,  was  abolilhed  during  the  civil  war, 
and  the  ftatute  of  James  VI.  was  repealed.  After  the  re- 
ftoration  parliaments  became  more  fervile  than  ever;  and 
what  was  only  a temporary  device  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 
was  foon  converted  into  a Handing  law.  Upon  the  accef- 
fton  of  king  William  III.  this  praftice  was  abolifhed, 
with  many  other  oppreflive  and  defpotical  powers,  which 
had  rendered-  our  nobles  abjeft  flaves  to  the  crown,  while 
they  were  allowed Jto  be  tyrants  over  the  people.  Robert- 
fon’s  Hifl.  of  Scotland,  vol.  i.  p.  83. 

Article,  articulus,  in  Anatomy,  denotes  a joint  or  junc- 
ture of  two  or  more  bones  of  the  body. 


Article  of  Death , articulus  mortis,  the  laft  pangs  or  agony 
of  a dying  perfon.  The  pope  ufually  fends  his  benediftioa 
to  the  cardinals,  &c.  in  articulo  mortis. 

Article,  in  Arithmetic , fignifies  the  number  10,  or  any 
number  juftly  divifible  into  ten  parts;  as  20,  30,  40,  &c.. 
— Thefe  are  fometimes  called  decads,  and  fometimes  round 
numbers. 

Article,  in  Grammar , denotes  a particle  ufed  in  tnofl 
languages  for  the  declining  of  nouns,  and  denoting  the 
feveral  cafes  and  genders  thereof. 

The  ufe  of  articles  arifes  chiefly  hence,  that  in  languages 
which  have  no  different  terminations  to  exprefs  the  different 
ftatesand  circumftances  of  nouns,  there  is  fomething  required 
to  fupply  that  office. 

The  Latins  have  no  articles ; but  the  Greeks,  and  mod 
of  the  modern  languages,  have  had  recourfe  to  them  for 
fixing  and  afeertaining  the  vague  fignification  of  common 
and  appellative  names. 

The  Greeks  have  their  0,  the  eaftern  tongues  their  k s 
emphaticum,  from  which,  perhaps,  the  Greek  article  was  de- 
rived, unlefs  we  derive  the  Greek  6,  h,  to  from  the  relative  o., 
or  both,  by  a kind  of  contraction  very  common  in  words 
much  ufed,  from  the  demonflrative  bio;.  The  Spaniards 
and  the  Italians  have  their  il,  lo,  and  la,  which  appear  to 
be  the  Latin  ille.  The  French  their  le,  la,  and  Its,  feem- 
ingly  derived  from  either  the  Spanifli  or  Italian.  The 
Germans  their  e’er,  das,  dat.  The  Englifli  have  alfo  two 
articles,  a and  the ; which  being  prefixed  to  fubftantives, 
apply  their  general  fignification  to  fome  particular  things. 
See  letter  A. 

Some  grammarians  make  the  article  a diftinft  part  of 
fpeech  ; others  will  have  it  a pronoun  ; and  others  a noun 
adjeftive.  See  Speech,  and  Pronoun. 

Articles,  in  the  diflribution  of  the  ingenious  Mr.  Har- 
ris, belong  to  the  fpecies  of  words  which  he  denominates 
definitives ; becaufe,  being  affociated  with  a noun,  they 
ferve  to  define,  determine,  or  afeertain  any  particular  objeft, 
fo  as  to  diltinguilh  it  from  others  of  the  clafs  to  which  it 
belongs,  and,  of  courfe,  to  denote  its  individuality.  Although 
there  be  a near  relation  between  pronouns  and  articles,  and 
it  may  be  fometimes  doubted  concerning  particular  words 
to  which  clafs  they  ought  to  be  referred,  yet  they  may  be 
commonly  diffinguifhed  by  this  rule;  the  genuine  pronoun 
always  Hands  by  itfelf,  affirming  the  power  of  a noun,  and 
fupplying  its  place ; whereas  the  genuine  article  never 
Hands  by  itfelf,  but  appears  at  all  times  affociated  to  fome- 
thing elfe,  requiring  a noun  for  its  fupport,  as  much  as  at- 
tributives or  adjeftives.  Mr.  Harris  diftributes  articles 
into  thofe  ftriftly  and  properly  fo  called,  and  the  pronominal 
articles,  fuch  as  this,  that,  any,  See.  The  reafon  and  ufe  of 
the  former  he  illuffrates  in  the  following  manner.  When  a 
certain  objeft  occurs,  with  which  as  an  individual  we  are 
unacquainted,  we  refer  it  to  its  proper  fpecies,  and  call  it 
dorr,  horfe,  lion,  or  the  like.  If  none  of  thefe  names  fuit  it, 
we  refer  it  to  the  genus,  and  call  it  animal.  But  the  objeft 
which  we  are  contemplating,  is  perhaps  neither  a fpecies 
nor  a genus,  but  an  individual.  Of  what  kind  ? known  or 
unknown  ? feen  now  for  the  fir [l  time,  or  fecn  before,  and 
now  remembered  ? In  this  caie  we  (ball  difeover  the  ufe  of 
the  two  articles  a and  the.  A refpefts  our  primary  percep- 
tion, and  denotes  individuals  as  unknown.  When  an  objeft 
paffes  by  which  I never  faw  before,  I fay,  “ There  goes 
a beggar  witli  a long  beard.”  When  the  fame  man  returns 
at  fome  future  time,  I fay  : “ There  goes  the  beggar  with 
the  long  beard.”  The  article  only  is  changed,  the  reft  ref- 
mains  unaltered.  The  individual  once  vague,  is  now  recog- 
nifed  as  fomething  known , and  that  merely  by  the  efficacy  of 
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this  latter  article,  which  tacitly  infinuates  a kind  of  previous 
acquaintance,  by  referring  the  prefent  perception  to  a like 
perception  already  pall.  The  articles  a and  the  are  both  of 
them  definitives,  as  they  circumfcribe  the  latitude  of  genus 
and  fpecies,  by  reducing  them  for  the  moll  part  to  denote 
'individuals ; with  this  difference,  that  the  article  a leaves 
the  individual  itfelf  unafccrtained,  whilft  the  article  the  afcer- 
tains  the  individual  alfo  ; and  on  that  account  is  the  more 
accurate  definitive  of  the  two.  Hence  the  former  article 
a,  being  applied  to  objedts  or  names  taken  in  their  more 
vague  and  general  fignification,  is  called  indefinite  ; and  ac- 
cordingly fome  have  derived  it  by  contradlion,  from  any  ; 
whereas  the  article  the  is  called  definite,  becaufe  it  appro- 
priates or  fixes  the  fenfe  of  the  word  to  which  it  is  prefixed 
to  one  individual  thing. 

Befides,  the  article  a,  as  it  feparates  one  individual  from  the 
clafs  to  which  it  belongs,  cannot  be  applied  to  plurals  ; but 
the  article /Ae,  fpecifyingor  defining  obj edits  diftindt  from  others 
of  the  fame  clafs,  is  alike  applicable  to  both  numbers.  To 
this  rule,  however,  there  i3  an  exception,  as  in  the  ufe  of  the 
adjedtives  fenu  and  many,  which,  though  joined  with  plural  fub- 
ftantives,  yet  admit  of  the  article  a , as  a few  men  and  a great 
many  men.  Mr.  Lindley  Murray  (Grammar,  p.  3 i.)obferves, 
after  Lowth  Eng.  Gram.  p.  34.  that  the  reafon  of  this  is  mani- 
felt ; from  the  effedt  which  the  article  has  in  thefe  phrafes,  it 
means  a fmall  or  great  number  collectively  taken,  and  there- 
fore gives  the  idea  of  a whole,  that  is,  of  unity. — Thus  like- 
wife,  a dozen,  a fcore,  a hundred,  a tbourand,  is,  one  whole 
number,  or  an  aggregate  of  many  collectively  taken ; and  there- 
fore ftill  retains  the  article  a,  though  joined  as  an  adjective  to  a 
plural  fubltantive.  The  indefinite  article  is  much  more  limited 
in  its  ufe  than  the  definite  : and  therefore  the  Greek  and  He- 
brew languages  have  it  not,  though  they  both  have  the  defi- 
nite article.  The  Greek  6 correfponds  preciftly  to  our  the  : as 
6 B ctrAiv;,  the  king,  to  iimfij,  the  gift  ; however  they  differ  in 
this  refpedt,  that  the  Greek  article  admits  of  variation 
adapted  to  number  and  gender,  whereas  the  Englifh  the  is 
invariable.  It  has  been  aireadv  obferved,  that  the  article 
has  no  meaning  but  when  it  is  affociated  to  fome  other  word; 
and  the  words  to  which  it  may  be  annexed  are  tbofe  which, 
though  indefinite,  are  yet  capable  by  means  of  the  articles 
of  becoming  definite.  Upon  this  principle  it  is  abfurd  to 
fay  O E yu,  the  I,  or  O 2u,  the  thou,  becaufe  nothing  can 
make  thofe  pronouns  more  definite  than  they  are.  The 
fame  is  true  of  proper  names.  By  the  fame  rule  we  cannot 
fay  in  Greek  Oi  A/Aolepoi,  or  the  both,  becaufe  thefe  words 
are  in  their  own  nature  perfedtly  defined  ; hence  the  nume- 
ral two,  when  it  is  indefinite,  is  found  to  affume  the  article 
whenever  it  would  become  definite  : thus  the  two  in  En- 
glilh,  and  01  Avo  in  Greek,  mean  nearly  the  fame  thing 
as  both,  or  AyQokfm.  As  fome  words  admit  of  no  ar- 
ticle, becaufe  they  are  by  nature  as  definite  as  may  be, 
there  are  others  that  do  not  admit  it,  becaufe  they  are  not 
to  be  defined  at  all  : of  this  fort  are  all  interrogatives. 
Upon  the  whole,  the  natural  affociates  with  articles  are  all 
thofe  common  appellatives  which  denote  the  feveral  genera 
and  fpecies  of  beings.  The  definite  article  the  is  frequently 
applied  to  adverbs  in  the  comparative  and  fuperlative  de- 
gree, and  its  effedl  is  to  mark  the  degree  more  flrongly, 
and  to  define  it  the  more  precifely ; as  “the  more  I examine 
it,  the  better  I like  it :” — “I  like  this  the  lead  of  any.” 
Befides  the  articles  already  enumerated,  which  are  articles 
ftridtly  fo  called,  there  are  the  pronominal  articles,  fuch  as  this, 
that,  any,  other,  fome,  all,  no,  or  none.  See.  which  may  be 
fometimes  taken  as  pronouns,  and  fometimes  as  articles  ; 
but  if  it  be  the  effenee  of  an  article  to  define  and  afeertain, 
they  are  much  more  properly  articles  than  any  thing  eife. 
See  Pronoun.  Harris’s  Hermes,  p.  214,  See, 


Articles  are  of  great  fervice  in  a language,  as  they  con- 
tribute to  the  more  neat  and  precife  expreffmg  of  feveral 
properties  and  relations,  which  muff  othervvife  be  loft. 
Without  articles,  or  fome  equivalent  invention,  men  could 
not  employ  nouns  to  any  of  the  purpofes  of  life,  or  indeed 
communicate  their  thoughts  at  all.  And  hence  one  great 
difadvantage  of  the  Eatin  above  other  languages  which 
have  articles,  is,  that  the  article  being  either  expreffed,  «r 
left  out,  makes  an  alteration  in  the  fenfe,  which  the  Latina 
cannot  diftinguifti.  Thus,  when  the  devil  faid  to  our  Saviour, 
“ fi  tu  es  Filius  Dei,”  it  may  either  be  underftood,  “ if  thou 
art  a Son  of  God,  or,  “ if  thou  art  the  Son  of  God.” — 
Scaligtr,  from  the  want  of  articles  in  the  Latin,  has  con- 
cluded them  ufelefs,  and  bellowed  upon  them  opprobrious 
language,  calling  the  article,  “ otiofum  loquaciffimae  gentis 
inllrumentum  5”  and  the  abbe  Girard  has  degraded  them 
to  the  humble  ftation  of  “ avant-coureurs,”  merely  to  an- 
nounce the  approach  or  entrance  of  a noun.  Mr.  Horne 
Tcoke,  “ Diverfions  of  Purley,”  has  vindicated  the  ho- 
nour of  the  article,  and  endeavoured  to  reftore  it  to  its 
primitive  dignity.  For  this  purpofe  he  recurs  to  the  reafon- 
ings  of  Mr.  Locke,  on  the  ufe  and  importance  of  general 
terms  ; and  he  obferves,  that  it  is  the  bulintfs  of  the  article 
to  reduce  the  generality  of  terms,  and,  upon  occafion,  to 
enable  us  to  employ  general  terms  for  particulars.  If  in 
combination  with  a general  term,  it  is  a fubftitute,  yet  it  is 
a neceffary  fubllitute,  which  (he  adds)  is  more  than  can  be 
faid  of  Abbreviations  thathave  been  advanced  into  diftindt 
parts  of  fpeech,  for  they  are  not  effential  to  the  commu- 
nication of  our  thoughts.  The  Italians  even  prefix  articles 
to  proper  names,  which  do  not  naturally  need  any,  becaufe 
they  of  themfelves  fignify  things  individually. — Thus  they 
fay,  il  Ariofio,  UTafi'o,  il  Petrarcha. — Even  the  Frt  neh  join 
the  article  to  the  proper  names  of  kingdoms,  provinces,  &c. 
as  la  Suede,  la  Normandie. — And  we  likewifc  annex  it  to  the 
names  of  certain  mountains  and  rivers;  as  the  Rhine,  the 
Danube,  the  Alps , &c. 

Fa.  Buffier  diftingui flies  a third  kind  of  articles  in  French, 
which  he  calls  intermediate  or  partitive,  ferving  to  denote  part 
ef  the  thing  expreffed  by  the  fubftantives  they  are  added  to  : 
as,  “ des  fcavants  ont  cru,”  “ fome  learned  men  have  fup- 
pofed,”  &c.  ; I want  “ de  la  lumiere,”  “ fome  light,”  &c. 
The  ufe  and  diftindtion  of  the  definite  and  indefinite  articles 
le  or  la,  and  de  or  du,  make  one  of  the  greatell  difficulties  in 
the  French  tongue,  as  being  utterly  arbitrary,  and  only  to  be 
acquired  by  pradlice. — We  may  add,  that  in  the  Englifh, 
though  the  articles  be  fo  few,  yet  they  are  of  fuch  frequent 
ufe,  that  they  eafily  difeover  any  ilranger  from  a natural 
Enghfhman. 

ARTICULARIS,  in  Medicine,  an  epithet  applied  to  a 
difeafe  which  more  immediately  infefts  the  articuli,  or  joints. 
The  morbus  articularis  is  the  fame  with  the  Greek  ap0g irtj, 
and  our  gout. 

ARTICULATE  Sounds  are  thofe  which  exprefs  the 
letters,  fyllables,  & c.  of  any  alphabet  or  language. 

Brutes  cannot  form  articulate  founds,  or  they  cannot  ar- 
ticulate the  founds  of  their  voice  ; excepting  fome  few  birds* 
as  the  parrot,  pye,  raven,  ftarlirig,  &c. 

ARTICULATED  Idb  el,  Ubellus  articulatu/,  that  wherein 
the  parts  of  a fadt  are  fet  forth  to  the  judge  in  fhort  diftintt 
articles.  This  amounts  to  much  the  fame  with  what  is 
oterwife  called  libellus  pofilianalis. 

Articulated  Leaf.  See  Leat. 

Articulated  P.adius,  in  Natural  Hifiory.  Se  Radius 
Articulatus. 

ARTICULATION,  a-p0gw co?,  in  Anatomy,  the  jundlure 
or  connection  of  two  bones.  Articulation  is  technically 
divided  into  diarthroiis,  or  moveable  articulation ; fynarthrofis,, 
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or  immoveable ; and  amphiarthrofis,  which-  is  defined  lb  be 
a compound  of  both  the  others.  The  immoveable  connec- 
tion of  bones  is  faid  to  be  by  Symphyfis,  Harmonia,  Suture, 
Gomphofis,  Scindelefis,  Synchondrofis,  Syneurofis  or  Syn- 
defmofis,  and  Syffarcofis  ; for  the  explanation  of  which  we 
refer  to  the  feparate  articles.  The  moveable  articulations, 
which  alone  appear  to  deferve  that  term,  are  divided  into 
Enarthrofis,  Ginglymus,  and  Arthrodia.  When  the  fpheri- 
cul  head  of  one  bone  is  received  into  a eorrefponding'  cavity 
of  another,  a joint  is  formed,  which  admits  of  motion  in 
every  direction  ; this  is  Enarthrolis,  which  is  called  in  Eng- 
1 i fit  a ball  and  focket  joint,  and  of  which  the  hip  joint  is  a 
good  fpecimen.  When  the  articular  furface  of  one  bone  has 
a middle  groove  with  lateral  eminences,  and  the  correfpond- 
ing  hone  has  a middle  ridge  with  lateral  depreffions,  a joint 
js  formed  which  admits  of  motion  backwards  and  forwards 
only,  like  a hinge  ; this  is  called  ginglymus,  and  the  elbow 
joint,  as  far  as  the  ulna  is  concerned  in  its  formation,  or  the 
iecond  and  third  joints  of  the  fingers  and  toes,  exemplify  this 
mechanifm.  Mr.  Window  divides  ginglymus  into  the  angular 
ginglymus,  or  that  joint  by  which  the  firft  vertebra  turns 
round  upon  the  fecond  ; and  he  applies  the  fame  term  to 
diftinguiPn  the  articular  connexions  of  bones  at  different 
parts,  as  happens  between  the  radius  and  ulna  in  the  fore- 
arm. When  two  bones  forming  a joint  are  applied  together 
by  nearly  plain  furfaces,  they  may  glide  a little  upon  one 
another,  but  no  extent  of  motion  can  take  place.  This  is 
called  arthrodia  ; and  the  junXion  of  the  collar-bone  to 
the  acromion,  and  the  metacarpal  bones  to  the  bones  of 
the  carpus,  may  be  mentioned  as  fpecimens  of  this  kind  of 
articulation. 

Articulation,  in  Botany,  denotes  the  connexion  of 
parts  that  confift  of  joints  or  knees,  fuch  as  the  pods  of 
French  honey- fuckles,  which,  when  ripe,  divide  into  as  many 
parts  as  there  are  knees  or  joints,  and  which  ufually  fend 
forth  branches. 

Articulation,  in  a general fenfe,  is  that  form  or  charac- 
ter which  the  voice  acquires,  by  means  of  the  mouth  and  its 
feveral  organs,  the  teeth,  the  tongue,  the  lips,  &c.  The 
voice  by  articulation  is  not  made  more  loud  or  foft,  which 
are  its  primary  qualities,  but  it  acquires,  in  addition  to  thefe 
charaXers,  certain  others,  which  may  co-exift  with  them. 
The  fimpleft  of  thefe  new  charaXers  are  thofe  acquired 
through  the  mere  openings  of  the  mouth,  as  thefe  openings 
differ  in  giving  the  voice  a paffage,  and  from  the  various 
configurations  of  thefe  openings  proceed  Vowels.  There 
are  other  articulate  forms  which  the  mouth  makes,  not  by 
mere  openings,  but  by  different  contaXs  of  its  feveral  parts ; 
fuch,  e.g.  as  it  makes  by  the  junXion  of  the  two  lips,  of  the 
tongue  with  the  teeth,  of  the  tongue  with  the  palate,  and 
the  like.  Thefe  contaXs  are  preceded  or  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  fome  opening  of  the  mouth  ; and  the  articulations 
fo  produced  are  called  Consonants.  There  are  other  fub- 
ordinate  diftinXions  of  thefe  primary  articulations,  which  are 
denoted  in  the  language  of  grammarians,  by  the  name  of 
Element  ; becaufe  articulations  of  every  other  kind  are 
derived  from  them  and  refolved  into  them.  Under  their 
fmalleff  combination,  they  produce  a Syllable  ; fyllables 
properly  combined  produce  a Word  ; words  duly  combined 
produce  a Sentence;  and  fentences  properly  combined  pro- 
duce an  Oration  or  Discourse.  Thus  it  is,  fays  Mr. 
Harris  (Hermes,  p.  324.),  that  to  principles  apparently  fo 
trivial  as  about  twenty  plain  elementary  founds,  we  owe  that 
variety  of  articulate  voices  which  have  been  fufficient  to 
explain  the  fentiments  of  fo  innumerable  a multitude  as  all 
the  prefent  and  pall  generations  of  men.  See  Dr.  Hutton’s 
paper  on  the  fubjeX  of  articulation,  in  Edinb.  Tranf.  vol.  ii. 
,p.  7.  See  alfo  Consonants. 


Articulation,  in  amor  t confined  fenfe,  is  a branch  of 
Elocution  ; and  in  this  fenfe,  a good  articulation  confifts  in 
giving  every  letter  in  a fy liable  its  due  proportion  of  found, 
according  to  the  moil  approved  cuftom  of  pronouncing  it; 
and  in  making  fuch  a diftinXion  between  the  fyllables  of 
which  words  are  compofed,  that  the  ear  (hall,  without  diffi- 
culty, acknowledge  their  number,  and  perceive  at  once  to 
which  fyllable  each  letter  belongs.  Where  thefe  points  are 
not  obferved,  the  articulation  is  proportionally  defeXive. 
ExaXnefs  in  founding  the  words  rightly,  correlponds  to 
propriety  in  fpelling  ; arid  the  articulation  fhould  be  fo  clear 
and  dillinX,  that  the  hearer  may  with  eafe  keep  pace  with 
the  fpeaker.  Among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  who  paid 
particular  attention  to  fpeaking,  and  regularly  taught  it,  the 
fmalleff  error  in  pronouncing  was  equally  difgraceful  in  them, 
as  falle  fpeaking  is  with  us.  A good  articulation  is  the 
foundation  of  a good  delivery,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
founding  of  the  fimple  notes  in  mufic  with  exaXnefs,  is  the 
foundation  of  good  finging.  As  for  the  groffer  faults  of  ar- 
ticulation, fuch  as  fluttering,  hefitation,  lifping,  and  inability 
to  pronounce  certain  letters,  they  can  never  be  cured  by 
mere  precept,  but  require  the  conffant  aid  of  a perfon  fkilled 
in  the  caufes  of  thofe  faults,  who  by  teaching  each  individual 
how  to  ufe  the  organs  of  fpeech  rightly,  and  by  (hewing 
him  the  proper  pofition  of  the  tongue,  lips,  See.  may  gradu- 
ally bring  him  to  a juft  articulation.  Demofthenes,  it  is  laid, 
when  he  firft  fpoke  in  public,  could  not  pronounce  the  firft 
letter  of  his  art,  “ Rhetoric  but  by  indefatigable  pains  he 
overcame  the  difficulty,  and  fupplied  this  deficiency  in  his 
eloquence,  even  after  he  had  arrived  at  the  age  of  manhood. 
The  firft  and  mod  effential  point  in  articulation  is  diftinX- 
nefs,  and  its  oppofite  is  the  greateft  fault.  The  chief 
fource  of  indiftinXnefs  is  too  great  precipitancy  of  fpeech. 
To  this  hafty  delivery,  which  drops  fome  letters,  and  pro- 
nounces others  too  faintly  ; which  runs  fyllables  into  each 
other,  and  clufters  words  together,  is  owing  that  thick, 
mumbling,  cluttering  utterance,  of  which  examples  are  too 
frequent.  Demofthenes  had  this  fault ; and  this,  it  is  not 
improbable,  was  the  impediment  or  defeX  of  fpeech,  which 
he  remedied  by  exercifing  himfelf  in  declaiming-  with  pebbles 
in  his  mouth.  For  curing  any  impevfeXions  in  fpeech  arif- 
ing  originally  from  too  quick  an  utterance,  the  mod  effec- 
tual method  will  be  to  employ  an  hour  every  morniug  in 
reading  aloud,  in  a manner  much  (lower  than  is  neceffary  ; 
let  a friend  or  fome  perfon  attend,  whofe  bufinefs  it  (hall  be 
to  remind  the  reader,  if  he  fhould  quicken  his  pace  and  recur 
to  his  old  habit  of  rapid  utterance.  Thofe  words  (hould  be 
marked  which  are  paffed  over  mod  haftily,  and  they  (hould 
be  repeatedly  pronounced  every  morning  (lowly  and  diftinXly. 
As  in  our  language,  words  of  more  fyllables  than  one  have 
one  fyllable  accented,  and  peculiarly  diftinguifhed  from  the 
reft,  either  by  a fmart  percuffion  of  the  voice,  or  by  dwelling 
longer  upon  it,  the  other  fyllables  are  often  negligently  arti- 
culated. In  order  to  bring  thofe,  whofe  utterance  is  fo  ra- 
pid, to  a due  medium,  they  (hould  accuftom,  themfelves  to 
pronounce  the  unaccented  fyllables  naore  fully, *and  to  dwell 
ionger  upon  them.  See  Sheridan’s  EeXures  on  Elocution, 
p.  19—29.  _ _ 

Articulation,  in  reference  to  Grammar,  is  that  part 
of  it  which  treats  firft  of  founds  and  letters,  then  of  their 
combinations,  for  the  compofing  of  fyllables  and  words. 
Hence  he  who  pronounces  his  words  clearly  and  diftinXly, 
is  faid  to  pronounce  them  articulately . 

Articulation,  in  Vocal  Mufic.  This  word,  which 
belongs  to  every  kind  of  elocution,  as  well  as  mufic, 
is  too  familiar  to  be  called  technical.  Yet,  as  it  is  ex- 
tremely important,  and  much  negleXed,  it  (hall  furnilh  an 
article. 


Mr.  Fra- 
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M.  Framery  (Encycl.  Meth.)  fays,  that  “in  France,  it 
has  for  fome  time  pall  been  imagined,  that  the  Italians, 
particularly  the  women,  fcarcely  ever  articulate  their  words 
in  tinging"  ; they  even  fuppofe  inarticulation  favourable  to 
the  melody  ; that  it  is  even  neceffary  to  conneft  and  fmooth  , 
the  founds ; and  that  in  an  art  where  all  the  confonants. of  a 
language  are  facnficed  that  the  vowels  only  may  be  heaid, 
melody  is  rendered  more  fweet  and  enchanting-  by  this 

means.”  . , . 

This  does  not  indeed  feem  to  have  been  an  idea  which  the 
Englifh  have  cherilhed,  fyllematically  ; for  the  Bantj,  in  her 
recitative,  is  admired  even  by  thofe  who  are  totally  ignoiant 
of  the  Italian  language,  for  the  firm,  pointed,  clear,  and 
articulate  manner  in  which  fine  pronounces  the  words,  ret 
our  own  vocal  performers  are  fo  deficient  in  this  particular, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  dikover  in  what  language  they  are 

linging.  . 

It  is  not  merely  the  foftnefs  of  the  Italian  language,  winch 
renders  it  fo  much  fitter  for  long  than  any  othei  that  is  know  n ; 
but  the  neatnefs  and  energy''  or  articulation  ot  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Italy,  in  fpeaking  it.  The  number  of  nafal  founds 
in  the  French,  of  gutturals  in  the  German,  and  of  harfh 
terminations  of  our  words  by  confonants,  obftruft  found 
.and  refpiration.  (See  a 1 i It  of  thefe  in  the  Eflay  on  tne 
Euphony  of  Languages,  Flift.  Muf.  vol.  iv.)  In  Dry  den  s 
fubiime  Ode  for  Mufic  on  St.  Cecilia’s  day,  the  letter  d 
predominates,  terminating,  in  the  courte  of  the  poem,  no 
lefs  than  three  and  thirty  lines.  The  letter  t,  like  a gag 
at  the  end  of  a word,  not  only  Hops  all  found,  but  re- 
spiration. A clear  and  diftinft  articulation,  without  harfh- 
nefs,  is  perhaps  difficult  in  all  languages;  but  theie  is  a 
degree  of  diltinftnefs  pofjibie,  without  injuring  the  melody, 
even  in  our  harfh  language,  which  Mrs.  Sheridan  polTeikd, 
and  for  which  Mr.  Incledon  is  juftly  admired,  that  conveys 
both  fenfe  and  found  uninjured  to  the  ears  of  an  audience. 
We  with  our  public  lingers,  who  have  merit  of  other  kinds, 
would  take  this  circumltance  into  confideration  in  the  courfe 
of  their  Itudies  : as  the  not  underjlanding  the  words  in  our 
theatres  and  concerts,  however  the  voice  and  manner  or  Ting- 
ing may'  be  approved,  is  a general  complaint. 

The  Italians  carry  articulation,  perhaps,  to  the  extreme, 
by  not  only  pronouncing  all  the  confonants  in  their  levcral 
words,  according  to  the  genius  of  their  language,  which  has 
no  nafal  or  guttural  founds,  but  even  adding  a kind  of  mute 
e at  the  end  of  words,  terminated  by  contraftion  with  a con- 
fonant  ; as  thus,  in  tinging 

La  pace  del  mio  cor  — 

Voglio  vederti  almen — 

Mi  fanno  dclirar — 

They  pronounce  the  fall  fyllable  as  if  it  were  written 
ror-e,  a/men-c,  delirar-e.  But  they  will  tell  you,  that  thefe 
words  originally  end  with  a vowel  ; as  cor  at  full  length  is 
more ; almen , almeno  ; and  the  infinitive  mood  of  the  laft 
word,  delirar , is  delirare ; and  that  it  is  for  the  fake  or 
euphony  that  they  foften  the  termination  of  contrafted 
words  by  a mute  e. 

For  the  articulation  of  notes  in  the  performance  of  mllru- 
mental  mufic,  fee  Staccato  and  ScroLTO. 

Articulation,  difeafes  of  the,  in  Surgery.  See  Joints. 

ARTIER,  in  Geography,  a river  of  France,  in  the  late 
province  of  Auvergne,  which  runs  into  the  Allier. 

ARTIFICERS,  thofe  who  work  with  the  hands,  and 
manufacture  any  kind  of  commodity  in  iron,  brafs,  wood, 
&c. 

Artificers  are  the  fame  with  what  we  otherwife  call  handi- 
crafts and  mechanics : fuch  are  fmiths,  carpenters,  tailors, 
Thoemakers,  weavers,  and  the  like. 
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The  Roman  artificers  had  their  peculiar  temples,  where 
they  affembled,  and  chofe  their  own  patron,  to  defend  their 
caufes  : they  were  exempted  from  all  perianal  fervices.  Ta- 
runtenus  Paternus  reckons  thirty-two  fpecies  of  artificers, 
and  Conftantine  thirty-five,  who  enjoyed  this  privilege.  The 
artificers  were  incorporated  into  divers  colieges  01  companies, 
each  of  which  had  their  tutelar  gods,  to  whom  they  offered 
their  worfhip  : and  feveral  of  theie,  when  they  Quitted  then 
profeffion,  hung  up  their  tools,  a votive  offering  to  then 
gods-  Artificers  were  held  a degree  below  merchants,  and 
argentarii,  or  money-changers,  and  their  employment  more 
fordid.  Some  deny,  that  in  the  earlieft  ages  of  the  Roman 
Rate,  artificers  were  ranked  in  the  number  of  citizens; 
others,  who  affert  their  oitizenfhip,  allow  that  they  were 
held  in  contempt,  as  being  unfit  for  war,  and  io  poor  that 
they  could  fcarce  pay  any  taxes.  For  which  reafon  they 
were  not  entered  among  the  citizens,  in  tie  cenlor  s books , 
the  defign  of  the  cenfus  being  only  to  he  what  numbei  or 
perfons  were  yearly  fit  to  bear  arms,  and  to  pay  taxes  to- 
wards the  fupport  of  the  Hate.  It  may  be  added  that  much 
of  the  bulinefs  of  artificers  was  done  by  Haves  and  fo- 
reigners, who  left  little  for  the  Romans  to  mind  but  their 
hufbnndry  and  war.  Dion.  Hal.  lib.  ii.  By  means  of  the 
arts,  the  minds  of  men  are  engaged  in  inventions  beneficial 
to  the  community  ; and  thus  prove  the  grand  prefervative 
again  ft  the  barbarifm  and  brutality  which  ever  attend  on 
an  indolent  and  inactive  ftupidity. 

By  the  Englifh  laws,  a ft  ranger  being  an  artificer  in  Lon- 
don, 8c  c . Ill  all  not  keep  above  two  ll  ranger  iervants;  but 
he  may  have  as  many  Englifh  fervants  and  apprentices  as  he 
can  pet.  21  klen.  VIII.  c.  16.  And  as  to  artificeis  in 
wool’,  iron,  fteel,  brafs,  or  other  metal,  &c.  perfons  con- 
t rafting  with  them  to  go  out  of  the  kingdom  into  any  fo- 
reign country,  are  to  be  imprifoned  three  months,  and  fined 
in  a fum  not  exceeding  one  hundred  pounds.  And  fuch  as 
going  abroad,  and  not  returning  on  warning  given  by  our 
ambaffadors,  See.  (hall  be  difabled  from  holding  lands  by 
defeent  or  devife,  from  receiving  any  legacy,  &c.  and  be 
deemed  aliens.  Stat.  5 Geo.  I.  c.  27.  By  23  Geo.  II.  c.  13. 

1 . penalty  of  500/.,  and  of  imprifonment  for  twelve 
months,  for  the  firft  offence  ; and  for  the  fecond,  of  1000  1. 
and  of  imprifonment  for  two  years,  is  alfo  infhfted  on  pei- 
lons  feducing  artificers  to  go  abroad.  By  14  Geo.  III. 
c.  71.  13  Geo.  III.c.  5.  and  21  Geo.  III.  c.37.  heavy  penal- 
ties are  infhfted  on  mailers  of  ihips  affifting  in  fuch  reduc- 
tion. See  Manufacturers. 

Ramazini  has  a treatife  on  the  difeafes  of  artificers. 

Artificer  hy  fire,  a denomination  fometimes  given  to 
chemifts  and  workers  in  metal. 

ARTIFICIAL,  fomething  made  by  art  ; not  produced 
naturally,  or  in  the  common  courfe  of  things. 

Artificial  is  alfo  frequently  ufed  for  factitious . Thus 
we  have  artificial  fal  ammoniac,  artificial  borax,  See. 

Artificial  fireworks  are  compohtions  of  inflammable 
materials ; chiefly  ufed  on  folemn  occafions,  by  way  of  re- 
joicing. 

Artificial  Grajfes,  in  Agriculture,  are  fuch  grades  as 
are  introduced  into  field  hufbandry,  and  cultivated  either  for 
the  purpofe  of  being  made  into  hay,  or  for  being  fed  off  by 
cattle.  Clover , lucerne,  fiaintfioin,  irefiod , ryc-grajs,  and  fome 
others  are  of  this  nature.  See  thefe  different  heads. 

The  cultivation  of  artificial  grades  has  been  praftifed  in 
fome  diftrifts  of  the  kingdom  for  more  than  a century,  while 
in  others  it  has  only  been  attended  to  within  thefe  few  years, 
and  there  are  Hill  others  that  have  but  juft  ibegun  to  intro- 
duce thefe  kinds  of  grades.  Wherever  they  have,  however, 
been  properly  cultivated,  fo  various  and  fo  manifeft  have  been 
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found  the  advantages  arifin-g  from  them,  that  they  form  a very 
lucrative  branch  oT  lmfbandry,  and  are  conftquertly  grown  in 
abundance  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Tiiofe  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  author  of  the  Synopfis  of  Hufbandry,  are 
molt  nlually  propagated  and  found  to  bring  the  molt  confi- 
derable  profit  to  tiie  farmer,  are  faintfoin  or  cinquefoil, 
clover,  trefoil,  hop-clover  or  non-fuch,  and  lucerne.  One 
or  other  of  theie  different  Ipecits  of  grafs  may  indeed  be 
beneficially  cultivated  on  almolt  every  foil  j as  where  the 
poverty  of  the  ground  will  not  admit  of  fowing  either  lu- 
cerne or  clover,  faintfoin  or  trefoil,  from  their  requiring  a 
lefs  depth  of  mould,  may  turn  out  a weighty  crop.  Saint- 
foin,  clover,  and  trefoil,  arc  indeed  now  lo  univerfaily  raifed 
from  feed  of  Englifh  growth,  that  they  have  become  in  a 
manner  naturalized  to  the  foil,  there  being  fcarcely  any 
country  in  Europe  where  larger  crops  are  grown  than  in  this. 
Lucerne,  though  it  be  fometimes  referved  for  feed  here,  is 
molt  fuccefsfuliy  raifed  from  beds  of  foreign  growth.  In 
refped.  to  burnct,  fpurry,  and  timothy  grafs,  which  are  by 
iome  conlidered  as  artificial  grades,  although  their  virtues 
have  been  highly  celebrated  by  many,  they  have,  perhaps, 
but  fcldom,  it  is  obfcrvefl,  been  found  to  anfwerin  the  culti- 
vation in  any  degree  equal  to  the  languine  commendations 
bellowed  on  them. , 

It  is  judicioufiy  remarked  by  Mr.  "Kent,  in  the  Agricul- 
tural Survey  of  Norfolk,  that  artificial  grades  (hould  always 
be  chofen  agreeably  to  the  foil.  Saintfoin  fltould,  fays  he, 
be  introduced  where  there  is  a chalky,  marly,  or  even  a 
gritty  bottom.  White  clover  fliould  be  the  principal  grafs, 
where  land  is  defigned  to  be  laid  for  a continuance.  Trefoil 
and  burnet  upon  high  and  poor  uplands,  defigned  for  Iheep- 
walks.  Perennial  darnel,  or  what  the  farmers  call  rye- 
grafs,  is,  he  thinks,  proper  upon  light  arable  laud,  for 
though  it  is  an  exbauller,  it  ferves  better  than  any  other  to 
brace  the  furface.  A few  acres  of  lucerne  he  likewife  recom- 
mends to  every  farmer  who  has  a piece  of  loamy  tillage,  and 
near  his  houfe. 

And  in  the  furvey  of  the  County  of  Somerfec  it  is  re- 
marked, that  on  the  ftone-brafh  and  free-llone-grit  foils 
faintfoin  takes  the  lead  ; and  that  though  the  feed  is  very 
expenfive,  the  quantity  and  quality  of  its  produce,  together 
with  its  durability,  make  an  ample  return  of  profit,  particu- 
larly if  fown  when  the  land  is  ciean.  Next  to  faintfoin,  rye- 
grais,  marl-grafs,  and  white  Dutch  clover,  are  in  deferred 
repute,  when  the  land  is  intended  to  remain  fome  years  in 
grafs ; but  when  it  is  intended  to  be  ploughed  again  in  the 
courfe  of  a year  or  two,  broad  clover  is  preferrecLto  all  other 
artificial  grades.  It  is  remarked,  however,  in  the  able  Survey  of 
Northumberland,  that  there  few  of  the  artificial  grades  are 
ever  grown  alone,  except  red  clover,  tvhen  intended  to  conti- 
nue only  one  year,  and  even  then  a fmall  portion  of  rye- 
grafs,  as  from  one  to  three  gallons  per  acre,  are  generally 
fown  with  it  ; and  the  writers  fuppofe,  with  much  propri- 
ety, as  it  not  only  comes  early  in  the  fpring,  but  thickens 
the  crop  and  facilitates  making  the  clover  into  hay.  When 
the  land  is  intended  to  continue  for  three  or  more  years  in 
grafs,  they  are  generally  mixed  in  the  proportion  of  eight 
»r  ten  pounds  of  red  clover,  four  pounds  of  white  clover, 
and  half  a bufhei  of  rye-grafs  feed  per  acre ; to  the  above 
quantities  are  fometimes,  it  is  obferved,  added  three  or  four 
pounds  of  rib-grafs  and  hopmedick,  as  the  foil  fuits.  See 
Grass.  i 

Artificial  Lightning.  See  Electricity,  and  Light- 
ning. 

Artificial  Lines  on  a fe&or  or  fcale,  are  certain  lines 
fo  contrived,  as  to  reprefent  the  logarithmic  fines  and 
tangents  ; which,  by  the  help  of  the  line  of  numbers,  will 


foive  all  queflions  in  trigonometry,  navigation,  See,  pretty 
exaclly. 

Artificial  Magnets.  See  Magnets. 

Artificial  Mujic,  that  Which  is  compofed  according  to 
the  rules  of  art.  There  is  no  natural  mufic  but  the  warb- 
hug,  of  biros,  which  is  confined  to  the  melody  of  the  aviary, 
of  which  the  tones  are  too  high,  and  the  intervals  too  mi- 
nute for  our  appreciation.  Rigoroufly  fpeakmg,  all  mufic  is 
a work  of  art,  particularly  inltrumental,  in  which  the  inltru- 
ment  ltfell  is  an  artful  contrivance  for  imitating  vocal  tones, 
and  the  hand  of  the  performer  muft  be  guided  by  art.  But 
the  artifices  of  compohtion  and  performance  are  innumerable. 
In  compohtion,  fugues,  canons,  double  counterpoint,  inge- 
nious and  elaborate  accompaniments,  are  included  in  artificial 
mufic  ; and  in  the  performance  upon  inilruments,  the  artifi- 
ces of  bowing  on  the  violin,  fingering  on  keyed  inftruments, 
double  tonguing  on  the  German  flute,  &c.  are  only  known 
and  taught  by  great  mailers.  The  generating  mulical  tones 
from  glaifes  and  other  fubiiances,  not  included  in  the  three 
expedients  for  producing  founds  ny  inflruments,  which  the 
ancients  as  well  as  the  moderns  have  confined  to  three  feve- 
ral  Ipecies,  as  firings,  pipes,  and  percufiion,  is  doubly  enti- 
tled to  the  epithet  artificial.  The  harmonies  of  a fiogle 
tiring  on  the  iEolian  harp,  have,  perhaps,  a better  claim  to 
the  title  of  natural  mufic,  than  any  other  founds  produced 
without  human  afiiltance. 

Artificial  Pa/lures,  in  Agriculture,  fucli  pafture  grounds 
as  have  been  cultivated  and  fown  down  with  plants  of  the 
artificial  grafs  kind,  or  fuch  others  as  are  capable  of  afford- 
ing a large  proportion  of  green  food  for  the  feeding  of  cat- 
tle and  other  animals.  See  Pasture 

ARTIGIS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Spain, 
in  the  country  of  the  Turduli,  fuppoied  to  be  the  prefent 
Albania,  between  Grenada  and  the  iea. 

ARTIGNI,  Ant  hony  Gachet,  in  Biography,  a 
writer  of  literary  hillory,  was  born  at  Vienna,  and  became 
cenfor  of  the  archiepifcopal  church  of  that  city.  His  work, 
intitled,  “ Memoires  c’Hiiloire  de  Critique  et  de  la  Lite- 
rature,” pubhfhed  in  fevtn  volumes  i2mo.  at  Pat  is  in  1749, 
manifefls  coufiderable  talents  for  literary  refearch  and  criti- 
cifm.  He  died  at  Vienna  in  1769.  Nouv.  Didl.  Hillor. 

ART!  K-ABAD,  in  Geography,  a town  or  diltrict  of 
Aliatic  Turkey,  in  the  government  of  Si  was,  between  the 
town  of  Siwas  and  that  of  Tocat  or  Tokai ; abounding 
with  grain  and  fruit. 

ARTILLERY  is  originally  a French  word  fignifying 
archery.  In  a general  fenle,  it  denotes  the  offenfive  appa- 
ratus of  war,  particularly  of  the  mi'.lile  kind  ; and  in  mo- 
dern acceptation,  is  more  immediately  applied  to  fire-arms 
mounted  on  carriages,  and  ready  for  adlion,  with  their 
balls,  bombs,  grenades,  See.  In  a more  exteufive  meaning, 
the  term  includes  the  powder,  matches,  utenfils  of  ord- 
nance, the  machines  which  facilitate  their  motion  and  trans- 
port them,  the  vehicles  over  which  they  traverfe  rivers, 
every  thing  necefiary  to  them,  and  all  that  enters  into 
the  form  of  a train  of  artillery.  The  fame  word,  hill 
farther  extended  in  its  meaning,  likewife  comprehends  the 
men  deftined  for  the  fervice  of  the  artillery,  the  people  who 
provide  the  artillery  with  materials  and  implements  when 
engaged,  the  cannoniers,  the  bombardiers,  the  officers  of 
every  rank,  and  engineers  of  every  kind.  By  artillery  is  like  - 
wife  underftood  the  fcience  which  the  officers  of  artillery 
ought  to  poffefs.  See  Engineering. 

In  the  molt  ancient  timts,  when  war  was  made  with 
quicknefs  and  impetuofity,  the  ufe  of  artillery  was  un- 
known. Something  like  military  engines  feem  hinted  at  in 
the  book  of  Deuteronomy  (chap.  xx.  v.  20.)  ; but  the  ear- 
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licit  precife  mention  of  artillery  is  in  the  fecond  book  of  Chro- 
nicles (chap.  xxvi.  v.  15.),  where  we  are  told,  that  Uzziah, 
who  began  his  reign  809  years  before  the  Chriitian  aera, 
‘‘  made  in  Jerufalem  engines  invented  by  cunning  men,  to 
be  upon  the  towers  and  upon  the  bulwarks,  to  (hoot  ar- 
rows and  great  (tones  withal.”  This  alfo  is  particularly 
mentioned  by  Jofephus,  who  reprefents  Uzziah’s  care  of 
Jerufalem  as  toward  the  end  of  his  reign. 

The  Greeks,  who  were  deiirous  of  appropriating  to 
themfelves  every  improvement  of  fcience  they  gathered 
from  the  Ealt,  would  fain  have  been  believed  the  inventors 
of  artillery.  But  fo  far  from  being  in  po  fie  fit  on  of  artil- 
lery, they  had  not  in  their  early  times,  it  we  may  judge 
from  Homer’s  writings,  one  military  engine  that  was  cal- 
culated to  (hake  a wall.  Tiie  earlielt  in  fiance  in  profane 
hiilory  is  probably  to  be  fought  for  111  the  (iege  of  Mo- 
tya,  about  370  years  before  Chrifi,  where  Dionylius,  hav- 
ing battered  the  fortifications  with  his  rams,  advanced  to 
the  walls  towers  rolled  upon  wheels,  whence  he  galled  the 
befieged  with  continual  vollies  of  arrows  and  (tones  thrown 
from  his  catapults.  (Anc.  Univ.  Hift.  vol.  vi.  p.  40  1 .)  The 
next  memorable  infiance  that  occurs  is  the  (iege  of  Rhodes 
bv  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  where  even  Grecian  ingenuity 
was  exhaulted  in  the  invention  and  improvement  or  artil- 
lery. (Diod.  Siculus,  1.  xx.)  Another  inltance  ot  notoriety 
occurs  when  Hannibal  befieged  Saguntum,  219  years  be- 
fore the  Chriitian  sera  ; and  the  Saguntines  hindered  his 
foldiers  from  ufing  the  battering-ram,  by  an  inceflant 
hurling  of  darts,  (tones,  and  other  miflile  weapons.  See 
the  account  in  Livy  (i.  xxi.  c.  7.  edit.  Freinlh.),  who  has 
alfo  fupplied  us  (1.  xxvi.  c.  46,  47.)  with  a curious  inven- 
tory of  the  warlike  engines  which  Scipio,  eight  years  after- 
wards, found  among  the  (tores  of  Cartlragena.  There 
were  no  lefs  than  an  hundred  and  twenty  catapults  of  the 
larger  fize,  two  hundred  and  eighty-one  of  the  fmaller  ; 
pf  the  greater  baliltm  twenty-three,  of  the  lefier  fifty-two; 
befide  an  innumerable  quantity"  of  fcorpions  of  different 
fize*,  arms,  and  miffile  weapons.  Two  yrears,  however, 
previous  to  this,  Marcellus  had  laid  liege  to  Syracufe,  a 
city  proverbially  fatal  to  the  armies  that  attacked  it.  Ar- 
chimedes was  at  that  time  refident  in  Syracufe  ; and  at  the 
earned  folicication  of  Hiero,  king  of  Sicily,  exerted  the 
powers  of  his  mind  in  the  invention  of  artillery  and  other 
warlike  engines.  Marcellus  had  brought  with  him  an 
amazing  engine  called  famluca,  upon  eight  galleys  ; which 
the  mathematician  deftroyed  by  difeharging  (ingle  (tones  of 
enormous  weight  upon  it,  while  it  was  at  a confiderable 
difiance  from  the  walls.  The  chief  infiruments  he  nfed 
were  baliltae,  a fort  of  crow  lowered  by  a lever,  which 
hoifting  the  (hips  of  the  Romans  by  the  prow,  plunged  them 
to  the  bottom  of  the  fea  ; grapples  ; and  fcorpions.  Ar- 
chimedes, however,  left  no  account  of  thefe  military  en- 
gines in  writing  ; becaufe  he  confidered  all  attention  to  me- 
chanics as  mean  and  fordid,  placing  his  whole  delight  in 
thofe  intellectual  fpeculations  which,  without  any  relation  to 
the  neceffities  of  life,  have  anintrinlic  excellence  ariiing  from 
truth  and  demonftration  only  ; and  reckoning  fuch  inven- 
tions but  among  the  amufements  of  geometry.  See  the 
life  of  Marcellus  iri  Plutarch. 

To  multiply  the  enumeration  of  ancient  fieges  where  ar- 
tillery was  ufed,  would  not  only  be  tedious  but  endleff. 
Every  (iege,  it  is  probable,  gave  rife  to  fome  invention  or 
improvement.  Tacitus  indeed  mentions  an  extraordinary 
infiance  (Hift.  1.  iii.  c.  23.  29.)  of  an  engine  with  which 
the  fifteenth  legion  fought  againft  the  troops  of  Vefpafian, 
at  Cremona.  It  was  a balifta  of  an  enqrmous  fize,  which 
the  Vitellians  played  off  with  dreadful  execution  ; and  dif- 


charged  maffy  (tones  of  weight  to  crufii  whole  ranks  at 
once.  Inevitable  ruin,  we  are  told,  mull  have  followed,  if 
two  foldiers  had  not  fignalized  themfelves  by  a brave  ex- 
ploit. Covering  themfelves  with  the  ftiields  of  the  enemy, 
which  they  found  among  the  (lain,  they  advanced  undifeo- 
vered  to  the  battering  engine,  and  cut  the  ropes  and  fprings. 
At  lad,  after  a vigorous  affault  from  Antoniu6,  the  Vitel- 
lians being  no  longer  able  to  1'uftain  the  fnock,  and  enraged 
at  their  difappointment,  in  a fit  of  defpair,  rolled  down 
their  battering-engine  on  the  heads  of  the  befiegers.  Num- 
bers were  crulhed  by  the  fall  of  fuch  a prodigious  mafs. 
It  happened,  however,  that  the  machine  drew  after  it  a 
neighbouring  tower,  the  parapet  and  part  of  the  wall  af- 
fording the  befiegers  an  eafier  acctfs  co  the  city.  The 
continued  ufe  of  thefe  enormous  engines  mult  be  remembered 
by  every  reader  of  hiilory  ; as  well  as  that  the  Romans  had 
regular  batteries  both  of  baliflas  and  catapults. 

The  credit  of  introducing  artillery  into  our  own  country 
mull  undoubtedly  be  given  to  the  Normans,  whom  Wdliam 
of  Malmflr.try  deferibes  (I.  iii.  p.  57.  col.  2.)  as  having  a 
peculiar  delight  in  war,  and  allure;1  us,  that  they'  excelled 
in  all  the  arts  of  attacking  their  enemies,  when  their  forces 
were  fufficient.  The  Normans  firll  introduced  among  our 
caftles  the  keep,  placed  upon  a mount,  whtnee  they  annoyed 
the  lurrounding  enemy  with  thdir  darts,  (tones,  and  other 
offenfive  weapons.  (Strutt’s  Manners  and  Cuftoms  of  the 
Englilh,  vol.  i.  p.  93.)  Their  method  of  attacking  caftles 
feeffis—  generally  to  have  been  by  mere  force  ; blockade 
was  little  pradiftd ; and  the  iron  ram,  which  the  Ro- 
mans found  fo  ferviceable,  was  rendered  in  a great  meafure 
ufelefs  by  the  deep  ditches  which  furrounded  their  fortifica- 
tion'-'. The  principal  machines  which  the  Normans  em- 
ployed, were  of  courfe  of  the  projectile  kind  ; and  they 
were  not  only  ufed  in  regular  fieges,  but  oeeafionally  (o 
contrived  as  to  be  ufed  on  (hip-board.  See  Matt.  Paris, 
p.  1091. 

Machines  for  throwing  (tones  occur  fo  early  as  in  the 
battle  of  Haltings  (Will.  PiCtavien.  p.  201.)  ; and  Robert 
de  Brunne,  in  his  wars  againft  the  Saracens,  informs  us, 
that  when  Richard  the  Firll  fet  out  againft  the  Holy  Land, 
he  had  in  his  barges  and  galleys  mills  turned  by  the  wind 
which  by  force  of  the  fails  threw  (ire  and  (tones. 

The  benefit  which  the  Englifh  manners  derived  from  the 
crufades,  is  a topic  on  which  we  (hall  have  other  opportuni- 
ties of  enlarging  ; hut  the  acceffions  to  the  knowledge  of 
our  anceltors  in  the  art  of  war  were  fingularly  confpicuous. 
From  the  Saracens  they  obtained  a fort  of  wiid-fire  of  fo 
fubtle  a compofition,  that  there  was  no  method  of  extin- 
guilhing  it  but  by  fmothering  it  with  heaps’  of  dud  or 
vinegar.  It  was  by  this  device  that  the  Black  Prince  fet 
fire  to  Remorentine  ; and  it  was  often  thrown  in  pots  from 
the  catapulta. 

The  Greek  and  Roman  writers  afford  us  many  inftanees  of 
the  fuperior  force  which  the  catapults  and  baliftas  of  the 
ancients  could  oeeafionally  difplay  ; nor  are  parallel  inltances 
wanting  in  the  annals  of  Britain.  Camden  informs  us,  that 
with  the  mangonels,  trebuches,  and  briccolas,  ourforefathers 
ufed  to  caft  forth  mill-ltones  ; and  Plolinfhed  (p.  539.)  re- 
lates, that  when  Edward  the  Firlt  befieged  Strively  caftle, 
he  caufed  certain  engines  of  wood  to  be  railed  againft  it, 
which  (hot  off  (tones  of  two  and  three  hundred  weight. ' 

The  catalogue  of  projectile  machines  in  the  eleventh  and 
twelfth  centuries,  exclufive  of  the  baliita,  catapulta,  onager, 
and  fcorpion,  were  the  mangonel,  the  trebuchet,  the  pe- 
trary,  the  robinet,  the  mategriffon,  the  bricolle,  the  bugle  or 
bible,  the  efpringal,  the  matafunda,  the  ribaudequin,  engine 
a verge,  and  the  war-wolt  (Grofe  Milit.  Hilt.  vol.  i.  p.  381.), 
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wffiofe  form,  conftruftion,  and  particular  hiftory,  will  be  de- 
fcribed  under  their  refpefttive  articles.  Singular,  however, 
as  it  may  feem,  not  only  the  form  of  thefe  curious  inft.ru- 
ments,  but  even  the  method  of  uling  them,  is  entirely  loft. 
And  fo  defective  have  our  hiftorians  been  in  this  particular, 
that  after  all  the  ft  rift  examinations  that  have  been  made, 
little  more  of  fome  of  them  can  be  collefted  than  their 
names. 

The  conpefticn  between  the  modern  and  the  old  artillery 
need  hardly  be  prefaced  by  recapitulating  the  difeovery  of 
gunpowder.  For  fome  time  after  that  lingular  compofition 
was  applied  to  military  purpofes,  the  machines  and  pieces 
©r  ordnance  were  very  ponderous  and  unwieldy,  and  of 
courfe  unfit  for  expeditious  fervice.  Military  people  at 
that  time  polftlTed  but  a fmall  fhare  of  learning  of  any  kind, 
and  almoft  none  at  all  of  a mechanical  or  mathematical  na- 
ture. What  they  did  in  their  profeftion  was  entirely  the 
cfleft  of  practice.  The  form  of  their  artillery,  as  well  as 
of  the  warlike  engines  and  inftruments  for  conducting  it, 
was  only  Inch  as  the  moft  obvious  hints  fuggefted,  or  the 
rudeft  and  molt  uncultivated  invention  dictated.,  Their  firft 
pieces  were  not  only  clumfy  and  unmanageable,  but  as  they 
fucceeded  to  the  machines  of  the.  ancients,  they  were  em- 
ployed like  them  in  throwing  {tones  of  a prodigious  weight, 
and  therefore  were  neceffarily  of  an  huge  and  enormous 
bore,  confiding  ufually  of  pieces  of  iron  fitted  together 
lengthways,  and  hooped  with  iron  rings.  Some  of  them 
were  fo  large  that  they  could  not  be  fired  above  four  or  five 
times  a day.  Such  were  thofe  with  which  Mahomet  II. 
battered  the  walls  of  Conftantinoole  in  145.3,  being  fome  of 
them  of  the  calibre  of  no  lefs  than  twelve  hundred  pounds ; 
arid  Guicciardin,  in  the  firft  book  of  his  Hiftory,  informs 
us,  that  fo  large  a portion  of  time  interfered  between  the 
different  chargings  and  difehargings  of  one  of  thofe  pieces, 
that  the  belEged  had  fufficient  time  to  repair  at  their  leifure 
the  breaches  made  in  their  walls  by  the  iliock  of  fuch  enor- 
mous ftones.  ' (See  Glennie’s  Hill,  of  Gunnery,  p.  1. ) 

After  fuch  a relation  we  cannot  be  furprifed  to  find  that 
not  only  the  moveable  towers,  hut  catapults  of  various  de- 
feriptions,  were  retained  in  ufe.  The  extreme  awkwardnefs 
vifible  in  the  conftruftion  of  cannon,  and  the  great  coll 
of  gunpowder,  added  to  the  difficulty  of  procuring  it, 
account  for  the  preference  which  was  Hill  given  to  the 
old  engines  for  dilcharging  Hones.  Henry  V.  in  the  fourth 
year  of  his  reign,  employed  the  tripget,  which  ffiews  that 
cannon  had  not  then  fuperfeded  the  old  artillery.  (Strutt’s 
Manners  and  Cuitoms,  vol.  ii.  p.  32.) 

Under  Henry  III.  of  France,  the  life  and  praftice  of 
artillery  was  not  advanced  beyond  its  infancy.  D’Etrees, 
who  occupied  the  poll  of  mailer-general  of  the  ordnance, 
in  1558,  at  fiege  of  Calais  by  Francis  duke  of  Guife, 
and  who  eminently  contributed  to  its  capture,  was  the  firft 
perfon  among  the  French  who  made  any  confiderable  progrefs 
in  the  conftruftion  of  batteries.  Anterior  to  D’Etrees, 
continual  accidents  took  place  from  the  burfting  of  can- 
non ; and  it  was  cuftomary  to  cool  them  with  vinegar,  in 
order  to  prevent  misfortunes.  Armies  were  then  but  flen- 
derly  provided  with  artillery,  which  was  coafidered  as  more 
requifite  for  lieges,  than  indifpenfable  for  the  operations  of 
the  field.  (See  Wraxall’s  Hitt,  of  France,  vol  ii.  p.  249, 
250.).  In  England,  however,  the  fcience  of  artillery  had 
occupied  attention  at  a more  early  period  ; and  lord  Herbert 
oblerves,  that  in  1544,  king  Henry  VIII.  had  himfelr 
invented  fmall  pieces  of  artillery  to  defend  his  waggons. 

The  length  and  diameter  of  cannon  wrere  by  degrees 
much  diminiffied,  and  of  courfe  their  weight  ; and  praftice 
and  experience  in  time  difeovered  how  much  might  be  re- 


duced with  propriety  from  their  magnitude,  without  hurt- 
ing the  grand  efleftcs  which  it  was  neceffary  on  fome  occa- 
fions  they  Ihould  produce.  See  Cannon,  Gunnery,  and 
Projectiles. 

Dr.  Smith  obferves  (Wealth  of  Nations,  vol.iii.  p.  70.), 
that  the  great  change  introduced  into  the  art  of  war  by  the 
invention  of  fire-arms,  has  enhanced  Hill  farther  both  the 
expence  of  exercifing  and  difeiplining  any  particular  number 
of  folaiers  in  time  of  peace,  and  that  of  employing  them 
in  time  of  war.  Both  their  arms  and  their  ammunition 
have  become  more  expenfive.  A mufquet  is  a more  expeti- 
five  machine  than  a javelin  or  a bow  and  arrows  ; a cannon 
or  a mortar,  than  a balitta  or  a catapulta.  The  powder 
which  is  fpent  in  a moderate  review  is  loPc  irrecoverably,  and 
occalions  a very  confiderable  expence.  The  javelins  and 
arrows  which  were  thrown  or  fhot  in  an  ancient  one,  could 
eafiiy  be  picked  up  again,  and  were  befides  of  very  little 
▼slue.  The  cannon  and  the  mortar  are  not  only  much 
dearer,  but  much  heavier  machines  than  the  balilla  or  cata- 
pulta, and  require  a greater  expence,  not  only  to  prepare 
them  for  the  field,  but  to  carry  them  to  it.  As  the  fupe- 
riority  of  the  modern  artillery  too,  over  that  of  the  an- 
cients, is  very  great,  it  has  become  much  more  difficult, 
and  confequently  much  more  expenfive  to  fortify  a town 
fo  as  to  refill  even  for  a few  weeks  the  attack  of  that  fupe- 
rior  artillery.  In  modern  times,  many  different  caufes  con- 
tribute to  render  the  defence  of  fociety  more  expenfive. 
The  unavoidable  effefts  of  the  natural  progrefs  of  improve- 
ment have,  in  this  refpeft,  been  a good  deal  enhanced  by 
a great  revolution  in  the  art  of  war,  to  which  a mere  acci- 
dent, the  invention  of  gunpowder,  feems  to  have  given 
occafion. 

ARTiLLERY-Pari,  the  place  in  the  rear  of  both  lines 
in  the  army  for  encamping  the  artillery,  which  is  drawn  up 
in  lines,  of  which  one  is  formed  by  the  guns  ; the  ammuni- 
tion waggons  make  two  or  three  lines,  lixty  paces  behind 
the  guns,  and  thirty  dillant  from  one  another  ; the  pon- 
toons and  tumbrils  make  the  lall  line.  The  whole  is  fur- 
rounded  with  a rope,  which  forms  the  park  ; the  gunners 
and  matroffes  encamp  on  the  flanks  ; and  the  bombardiers, 
pontoon-men,  and  artificers,  in  the  rear.  Of  late,  when  an 
army  has  been  upon  the  point  of  engaging,  or  in  expecta- 
tion of  an  action,  the  artillery  has  been  encamped  in  two 
parks,  upon  both  flanks. 

Artillery,  Trail , or  Tram  of,  a certain  number  of 
pieces  of  ordnance  mounted  on  carriages,  with  all  their  fur- 
niture, fit  for  marching. 

Artillery  Company,  the,  had  its  origin  about  ^Sjqwhen 
London  being  weaned  with  continual  muiters,  a number 
of  its  gallant  citizens  who  had  ferved  abroad  with  credit, 
voluntarily  exercifed  themlelves,  and  trained  others  to  the 
ready  ufe  of  war.  The  ground  they  ufed  was  at  the  north- 
ealt  extremity  of  the  city,  nigh  Biffiopfgate,  and  had  before 
been  occupied  by  the  “ fraternity  of  artillery,”  or  gun- 
ners of  the  Tower.  Within  two  years  there  were  near 
three  hundred  merchants  and  others  fufficiently  (killed  to 
train  common  foldiers  ; and  in  1588,  fome  of  them  had 
commiffions  in  the  camp  at  Tilbury  ; but  their  alfociation 
foou  after  fell  to  decay.  (Ellis’s  Hiftory  of  Shoreditch, 
p.  341.)  From  the  company’s  regifter,  the  only  book 
they  faved  in  the  civil  wars,  it  appears  that  the  afloci- 
ation  was  revived  in  16 11,  by  warrant  from  the  privy 
council;  and  the  volunteers  foon  amounted  to  fix  thou - 
fand.  Three  years  after  this  they  made  a general  m'ufter, 
when  according  to  contemporary  authority,  the  men  were 
better  armed  than  difciplined.  (See  Niccoll’s  London 
Artillerie,  p.  104.)  In  1622  they  erefted  an  armoury, 
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towards  which  the  chamber  of  London  gave  above  300/.  ; 
it  was  furnifhed  with  five  hundred  fets  of  arms  of  extra- 
ordinary beauty,  which  were  all  loft  in  the  civil  wars. 
Their  captain,  during  a part  of  thofe  affrighted  times,  was 
a Mr.  Manby,  who  irrecoverably  detained,  for  his  own  pur- 
pofes,  the  arms,  plate,  money,  books,  and  other  goods  of 
the  company.  The  protestor  was  in  vain  folicited  to  en- 
force their  being  reflored.  ( Ellis’s  Hift.  of  Shored,  p.  349  ) 
In  1640  they  quitted  their  old  field  of  difcipline,  and 
entered  upon  a plot  of  ground  in  Bunhill-fields,  leafed  to 
them  by  the  city. 

This  company,  at  prefent,  forms  a regular  battalion  of 
infantry,  confiding  of  a grenadier,  light  infantry,  and  bat 
divifions;  together  with  the  matrofs  divilion  for  the  life  of 
two  field  pieces,  prefented  in  the  year  1780,  by  the  city. 
There  is  alfo  kept  up,  a divilion  of  archers;  archery  being 
the  art  cultivated  by  the  company  in  days  when  the  bow 
was  an  inlfrument  of  war.  The  command  of  the  battalion 
is  veiled  in  officers  who  are  annually  elected.  This  muni- 
cipal corps  is  authorized  and  privileged  by  many  royal  pa- 
tents and  warrants  ; and  particularly  by  one  of  his  prefent 
majefly,  under  the  royal  fign  manual,  wherein  his  royal 
highnefs  the  prince  of  Wales  is  declared  captain-general. 
It  conlilts  of  gentlemen  of  character  and  property,  bound 
by  a folemn  declaration  and  obligation  of  attachment  and 
fidelity  to  the  king  and  conllitution,  and  of  readinefs  to 
join  in  fupporting  the  civil  authority,  and  defending  the 
metropolis.  It  is  regulated  by  a court  of  affilfants,  confid- 
ing of  a prefident,  vice-prefident,  treafurer,  the  fielej  officers  ; 
the  lord  mayor,  aldermen,  and  fheriffs  for  the  tune  being, 
and  twenty-four  elective  members.  (See  the  company’s 
addrefs  to  the  inhabitants  of  London.) 

Artillery  is  alfo  ufed  for  what  we  otlierwife  call pyro- 
technics, or  the  art  of  fire-works,  with  the  inflruments  and 
apparatus  belonging  to  it. 

ARTINGAL,  ill  Geography , one  of  the  Pelew  IJlancls 
in  the  Pacific  ocean. 

ARTIS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a place  of  Alia  Minor, 
in  Ionia. 

ARTISAN.  See  Artist,  and  alfo  Artificers,  and 
Manufacturers. 

ARTISIGA,  111  Ancient  Geography,  a village  of  Africa,  in 
Mauritania-Csefarienfis,  fituate  on  the  fea-coad  north-well 
of  the  mouth  of  the  river  Malva,  about  27  miles  well  of 
Siga. 

ARTISCUS,  in  Medicine,  from  apl 0;,  bread,  denotes  a 
troche,  but  more  particularly  that  prepared  of  viper’s  flefh, 
mixed  up  with  bread,  to  be  ufed  in  the  compofition  of  Ve- 
nice treacle.  Thefe  are  more  particularly  called  artlfcl  the- 
riaci,  or  theriacal  troches.  They  were  formerly  in  great 
vogue,  and  brought  with  much  parade  from  Venice  ; but 
Zwelfer  difeovered  t-Iieir  vanity  ; fince  which  time  viper’s 
powder  has  been  generally  fubllituted  for  them,  in  the  pre- 
paration of  the  treacle. 

ARTISON,  in  Natural  H'tjlory,  a common  name  among 
the  French  for  various  kinds  of  inledls  that  injure  furniture, 
Reins,  Huffs,  &c.  fuch  as  the  Dermelles,  Mites,  See. 

ARTIST,  in  a general  fenfe,  a perfon  {killed  in  fome  art  ; 
or,  according  to  Mr.  Harris’s  definition,  a perfon  poffeffing 
an  habitual  power  of  becoming  the  cauie  of  fome  effedl, 
according  to  a fyllem  of  various  and  well-approved  precepts. 
In  this  fenfe,  we  fay,  an  excellent,  a curious  artill.  The 
pre-eminence  is  difputed  between  ancient  and  modern  artifts, 
efpecially  as  to  what  relates  to  fculpture,  painting,  and 
the  like.  At  Vicenza,  we  are  told  of  a privilege  granted 
to  artills,  like  that  of  clergy  in  England  ; in  virtue  of  this, 
criminals  adjudged  to  death  fave  their  lives,  if  they  can 


prove  themfelves  the  mod  excellent  and  confummate  work- 
men in  any  ufcful  art.  This  benefit  is  allowed  them  in 
favorem  artis,  for  the  fird  offence,  except  for  fome  particu- 
lar crimes,  of  which  coining  is  one.  The  exception  is  jud, 
fince  here  the  greater  the  artill,  the  more  dangerous  the 
perfon.  Evelyn’s  Life,  of  Medals;  cb.  vii.  p.  237,  Sec. 

Artljls  are  perfons  who  pradtife  thofe  arts  which  mufb 
neceffarily  be  combined  with  a confiderable  degree  of 
fcience,  didinguifhing  them  from  fuch  as  are  properly  artifans 
or  mechanics.  Artills  are  particularly  thofe  who  itudy  and 
effedl  what  are  termed  the  polite  arts,  i.e.  painting,  fculpture, 
and  architedlure,  to  which  may  be  added  engraving.  An 
account  of  the  mod  eminent  artills,  ancient  and  modern, 
will  be  found  in  this  work  alphabetically  arranged,  to  which 
our  readers  are  referred.  It  appears  that  all  civilized 
nations  in  every  age  have  produced  artifts,  and  that  with  a 
degree  of  excellence  generally  anfwerable  to  their  civiliza- 
tion and  opulence.  . In  every  nation  where  the  arts  have 
flouriflied,  the  artids  have  made  but  rude  effays,  and  by 
degrees  they  have  been  nurtured  up  to  excellence,  except 
in  Inch  indances  where  they  have  been  tranfplan.ted,  as  from 
Greece  to  Rome.  It  is  umverfally  acknowledged  refpecling 
datuary  and  architedlure,  that  ancient  Greece  has  produced 
the  bed  artills  in  the  world  : their  works  which  have  el'caped 
the  ravages  of  time  are  the  Handing  monuments  of  tiieir 
fame,  and  are  ilill  confidered  as  the  models  of  perfection  ; 
there  is  however  an  uncertainty  whether  their  painters  were 
equally  fkiiled  with  their  datuaries.  With  fome  reafon, 
many  judicious  perfons  have  fuppofed  they  were  not,  while 
oth  ers  contend,  that  fo  much  excellence  produced  in  one 
branch,  mud  have  contemporary  artids  who  would  excel 
in  the  other  alio.  While  we  cannot  doubt  of  the  genius  of 
the  Grecian  artids,  and  of  their  ability  to  produce  works 
of  excellence,  yet  it  may  not  be  allowed  that  this  argument 
will  be  found  to  be  fo  conclulive  as  it  may  at  fird  appear, 
fince  Chinefe  and  Indian  models  are  found  in  a more  perfect 
date  than  either  their  drawings  or  paintings.  Sir  Jofhua  Rey- 
nolds has  given  a hint  upon  this  fubjeft  in  his  notes  to  Mr.  Ma- 
fon’s  tranflation  of  Du  Frefnoy,  which  may  beconfuited  upon 
one  fide  of  the  quedion  ; and  Mr.  Webb,  on  the  other,  will  not 
fail  to  intered  any  reader  who  may  be  inclined  to  believe  in 
favour  of  ancient  painters.  When  the  Goths  overran  Italy,  the 
arts  were  dedroyed;  and,  with  Grecian  architecture,  painting, 
and  fculpture,  lay  in  one  common  grave  forgotten,  until  they 
revived  under  fome  artills  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  cen- 
turies, who  ought  not  to  be  named  as  artids,  but  for  the  fuc- 
ceeding  effects  to  which  their  efforts  prepared  the  way,  and 
in  a Ihort  time  after  produced  Michael  Angelo,  Raphael, 
Corregio,  Titian,  Algardi,  Bernini,  See.  painters,  lciilp- 
tors,  and  architects,  to  wnofe  works  the  living  artids  are 
almod  as  much  indebted  as  thefe  illutirious  characters  were 
to  the  ancient  monuments  they  dug  from  the  ruins  of  old 
Rome.  While  painters  continued  to  purfue  their  wretchedly 
dry  and  barbaroufly  Gothic  method  of  deiign,  prior  to 
thefe  enlightened  artids, _ even  then,  the  bronze  gates  of  the 
baptidery  of  the  church  at  Florence  were  produced  ; upon 
a fight  of  which,  M.  Angelo  cried  out  with  emotion  when 
he  faw  them,  that  they  deferved  to  be  the  gates  of  para- 
dife  ! Cads  of  thefe  gates  may  be  ieen  in  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy in  London.  This  we  notice  to  jndify  a remark  which 
we  have  made,  that  painting  does  not  always  accompany 
with  equal  Heps  the  efforts  of.  fculpture. 

An  Engliihman  will  obferve  with  pleafure  the  progrefs 
which  has  lately  been  made,  and  is  Ilill  making  under 
the  protection  of  our  gracious  iovereign,  in  this  once 
barren  land,  by  artids  in  painting,  fculpture,  and  archi- 
tecture. 
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Artist,  artifla,  in  an  academical  fenfe,  denotes  a phi- 
lofopher  or  proficient  in  the  faculty  of  arts.  See  Arts. 

Artist  is  more  peculiarly  underftood  of  a chemift  or 
alchymid.  In  which  fenfe  it  is  that  Paracelfus  and  other 
adepts  ufe  the  word. 

ARTIZOOS,  from  apli,  Jhort,  and  life , is  ufed  by 
fome  ancient  phvficians  for  an  infant  fhort-lived,  by  reafon 
of  a difficult  biitb,  whereby  he  was  long  detained  in  the 
paffage  from  the  womb. 

ARTOARTA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  India 
on  this  fide  of  the  Ganges.  Ptolemy. 

ARTOBRIGA,  a town  of  Vindelicia,  mentioned  by 
Ptolemv,  and  fnppofed  by  fome  to  be  Alt/, burgh  in  Bava- 
ria on  the  Danube,  below  Irgolftadt ; but  by,  Cluverius,  to 
be  Labenau,  on  the  Saltzbach,  below  Lauffen,  in  the 
archbilhopric  of  Salt/burgh.  ' 

ARTOCARPUS,  in  Botany,  tread-fruit  tree  (from  apro; 
and  KapTroj).  Linn.  gen.  Schr.  1393.  Supp.  6s.  Ford.  gen. 
51.  juff.  402.  Sitodium  Soland.  Gaertn.  t.  71,72.  Rader- 
inachia  Thunb.  Nov.  Gen.  24.  Clafs,  Monoccia  monandria. 
Nat.  Ord.  of  Ur  liar.  Juff.  Gen.  Char.  * Male  flowers,  Cal. 
none  ; ament  cylindrical,  all  covered  with  florets.  Cor.  to 
each  two  petals,  oblong,  concave,  blunt,  villole.  Siam,  fila- 
ment lingie,  within  each  corolla,  filiform,  the  length  of  the 
corolla  ; anther  oblong.  * Female  flowers,  on  the  fame 
tree.  Cal ■ and  Cor.  none.  Pijl.  germs  very  many,  connefted 
into  a globe,  hexangular ; Ilyle  to  each,  filiform;  itigma 
Angle  or  two,  capillary,  revolute.  Per . fruit  ovate,  globular, 
compound,  muricate.  Seed  for  each  germ  fohtarv,  ob- 
long, covered  with  a pulpy  aril,  placed  on  an  ovate  re- 
ceptacle. 

Eff  Gen.  Char.  Male,  ament,  calyx  none.  Cor.  two- 
petalled.  Female.  Cal.  and  Cor.  none  ; ftyle  one  ; berries 
one-feeded,  connefted,  and  forming  a roundifh  muricated  fruit. 

Species,  1.  A .incifa,  bread  fruit  tree.  Forit.  Efcul. 
Anil.  23.  Sitodium  incifum.  Thunb.  Phil.  Trarif.  v.  lxix. 
p.  465.  Radermachia  incifa.  Thunb.  Aft.  Holm,  vol.xxxvi. 
p.  250.  Le  Rima,  on  fruit  a pain.  Sonnerat  Voy.  99. 
t.  57 — 60.  See  alfo  the  voyages  of  Dampier,  Anion, 
Plawkfw.  Cook,  King’s  Narr.  Ellis  Monogr. 

a.  Fruftu  apyreno  .fruit  without  feeds. 

(3  Fruftu  feminifero,  with  feeds  in  the  fruit. 

Leaves  gajhed.  Forder,  whofe  defcription  of  this  tree 
appears  Vo  be  more  complete  than  tnat  of  any  other  writer, 
fays  it  is  the  thicknefs  of  a man,  and  upwards  of  forty  feet 
high  ; the  trunk  is  upright,  the  wood  loft,  fmooth,  and 
vellowifh,  the  inner  bark  white,  compofed  of  a net  of  diffifh 
fibres,  the  outer  bark  fmooth,  but  full  of  chinks,  pale  afh- 
colour,  with  fmall  tubercles  thinly  fcattered  over  it.  Where - 
cver  the  tree  is  wounded,  it  pours  out  a glutinous  milky 
liquor.  The  branches  form  an  ample  almod  globular  head  ; 
the  lower  ones,  which  are  the  longed,  fpring  from  the  trunk 
ten  or  twelve  feet  above  the  ground,  fpreading  almod  hori- 
zontally, fcattered,  and  in  a fort  of  whorl;  twigs  amending, 
bearing  flowers  and  fruit  at  their  ends.  Leaves  alternate, 
petioled,  ovate,  deeply  divided  above  the  middle  into  feven 
or  nine  lanceolate  acute  lobes,  with  rounded  finufes  ; they 
are  otherwife  quite  entire,  fmooth  on  both  fides,  even, 
fpreading,  bright  green,  paler  underneath,  membranaceous, 
a foot  and  a half  in  length,  eleven  inches  wide,  veined,  hav- 
ing a thick  nerve  to  each  lobe,  diverging  from  the  common 
rachis.  The  younger  leaves,  like  all  the  more  tender  parts 
of  the  tree,  are  glutinous  to  the  touch  ; petioles  roundifh, 
even,  afcending,  two  inches  in  length  ; Aipules  in  pairs,  in- 
volving the  younger  leaves,  lanceolate,  acuminate,  concave, 
entire,  fmooth  within,  hairy  on  the  outfide,  deciduous,  three 
inches  long  ; peduncles  at  the  ends  of  the  twigs,  and  in  the 
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axils  of  the  upper  leaves,  folitary,  round,  npright,  having  a 
few  hairs,  arid  two  inches  in  length.  The  male  flowers  are 
among  the  upper  leaves  ; and  the  female  flowers  at  the  ends 
of  the  twigs.  The  male  ament  is  club-fhaped,  flefliy,  up- 
right, a fpan  long,  covered  with  innumerable  fmall,  feffile 
florets.  The  proper  perianth  is  very  fmall,  two-valved  ; valves 
equal,  oblong,  blunt,  concave,  clofely  adhering,  fhut,  yel- 
lowifh-brown . Thefe  have  no  fpathes.  The  female  flowers 
have  bivalve  fpathes,  ovate-lanceolate,  comprefled,  acumi- 
nate, upright,  bent  at  the  tip,  foft,  a fpan  in  length,  at  firft 
clofed.'then  deciduous,  placed  at  the  end  of  the  peduncle  ; fpa- 
dix  globular,  covered  with  many  connate  germs,  thefe  are 
obconical,  immerfed  in  the  receptacle,  fomewhat  convex  at  the 
top  ; dyles  fcarcely  any  ; Aig'mas  projecting  points,  wither- 
ing ; in  fome  varieties  thefe  are  bind,  according  to  Thunberg. 
The  fruit  is  a globular  berry,  fmoothifh,  marked  with  hexa- 
gons on  the  furface,  pale  green,  often  nine  inches  in  length, 
filled  with  a white,  farinaceous,  fomewhat  fibrous  pulp, 
which,  when  the  fruit  is  ripe,  becomes  juicy  and  yellow  ; it 
is  fadened  to  a club-fhaped,  flefliy  receptacle,  which  is  longi- 
tudinally fibrous,  and  a hand  in  length. 

In  captain  Cook’s  voyage  it  is  obferved,  that  the  bread- 
fruit tree  is  about  the  fize  of  a middling  oak  ; its  leaves  are 
frequently  a-  foot  and  a half  long,  oblong,  deeply  finuated 
like  thofe  of  the  fig-tree,  which  they  referable  in  confidence 
and  colour,  and  in  exuding  a milky  juice  when  broken.  The 
fruit  is  the  fize  and  fhape  of -a  child’s  head,  and  the  furface 
is'  reticulated  not  much  unlike  a truffle  ; it  is  covered  with  a 
thin  fk:n,  and  has  a core  about  as  big  as  the  handle  of  a 
fmali  knife  ; the  eatable  part  lies  between  the  fkin  and 
core;  it  is  as  white  as  faow,  and  of  the  confidence  of  new 
bread.  It  mud  be  roadtd  before  it  is  eaten,  being  firft 
divided  into  three  or  four  parts;  its  tade  is  infipid,  with  a 
flight  fweetnefs,  fomewhat  refembling  that  of  the  crumb  of 
wheaten  bread  mixed  with  Jerufalem  artichoke.  The  fruit 
not  being  in  feaion  all  the  year,  there  is  a method  offupply- 
ing  this  defeft,  by  reducing  it  to  four  pade  called  mahie 
and  befides  this,  cocoa-nuts,  bananas,  plantains,  and  a great 
variety  of  other  fruits,  come  in  aid  of  it. 

This  tree  not  only  fupplies  food,  but  alfo  clothing,  for 
the  bark  is  dripped  oft  the  fuckers,  and  formed  into  a kind 
of  cloth.  To  procure  the  fruit  for  food  colls  the  Otahei- 
teans  no  trouble  or  labour  but  climbing  a tree  ; which  though 
it  fhould  not  indeed  (hoot  up  fpontaueoufly,  yet,  as  captain 
Cook  obferves,  “ if  a man  plant  ten  trees  in  his  life-time,  he 
will  as  completely  fulfil  his  duty  to  his  own  and  future 
generations,  as  the  native  of  our  lefs  temperate  climate  can 
do  by  ploughing  in  the  cold  winter,  and  reaping  in  the 
fummer’s  heat,  as  often  as  thefe  feafons  return  ; even  after 
he  has  procured  bread  for  his  prefent  houfehoid,  he  fhould 
convert  a furplus  into  money,  and  lay  it  up  for  his  children. 
But  where  the  trees  are  once  introduced  in  a favourable 
foil  and  climate,  fo  far  from  being  obliged  to  renew  them 
by  planting,  it  fetms  probable  that  the  inhabitants  will  rather 
be  under  the  necefiity  of  preventing  their  progrefs  ; for 
young  trees  fpring  abundantly  from  the  roots  of  the  old 
ones,  which  run  along  near  the  furface.  Accordingly  they 
never  plant  the  bread-fruit  tree  at  Otaheite.”  The  bread- 
fruit is  didinguiflied  into  that  which  is  deditute  of  feeds,  and 
that  in  which  feeds  are  found.  The  natives  of  Otaheite 
reckon  at  lead  eight  varieties  of  trees  which  produce  the 
former.  The  mod  common  of  thefe  is  named  uru  or  eoroo, 
bearing  a globular,  fmooth,  even  fruit.  The  maira  has  an 
oval,  fmooth  fruit,  with  the  leaves  more  deeply  cut.  The 
patea  has  a fruit  oblong  and  rough,  with  a fcaly  appearance. 
The  tatarra  has  an  oval  fruit,  with  mammillary  germs,  muri- 
cated by  the  permanent  ftyle. — Probably,  by  extending  the 
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culture  to  diftant  countries,  the  varieties  may  be  dill  farther 
iucreafed.  The  parts  of  fructification  in  tliofe  trtes  which 
bear  fruit  without  (tones,  are  faid  to  be  defective,  as  the 
ament  never  expands,  and  the  ityles  are  a!fo  deficient.  In 
the  variety  /3,  the  fruit  contains  a confidcrabie  number  of 
feeds,  almo.il  as  large  as  chefnuts,  oblong,  fomewhat  angular, 
produced  into  a point  at  each  end.  They  are  farinaceous 
like  the  chefnut,  and  are  eaten  in  fome  places  by  the  favage 
inhabitants,  either  boiled,  or  roailed  in  embers.  It  will 
eafily  be  fuppofed  that  this  fruit,  abounding  lefs  in  pulp, 
and  being  both  mor.e  fibrous  and  lefs  juicy  than  that  which 
lias  no  feeds,  mull  be  much  interior  as  an  article  of  food  ■ 
and,  accordingly,  before  the  difcovery  of  the  South  Sea 
ifiands,  the  bread-fruit  had  not  acquired  that  degree  of  repu- 
tation which  it  is  now  found  to  deferve.  It  has  been 
long  known  in  many  parts  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  but  not 
being  wanted  there  for  food,  and  confequently  not  having 
received  any  degree  of  cultivation,  it  has  continued  nearly 
in  its  natural  Hate,  without  receiving  that  improvement 
from  the  care  of  men,  which  probably  neceffity  fil'd  urged 
them  to  exercife.  Accordingly,  captain  Cook  remarked 
the  great  inferiority  of  the  foccum  which  he  found  at  Batavia, 
to  the  coroo  of  the  South  Sea  iflands. 

This  mo  ft  ufeful  tree  is  dill  ributed  very  extenfivcly  over 
the  Ealt  Indian  continent  and  iflands,  as  well  as  the  innu- 
merable iflands  of  the  South  Seas.  It  was  found  by  Dam- 
pier  in  the  Eadrone  iflands  : it  is  a native  of  Amboina, 
Banda,  and  others  of  the  Molucca  iflands  : of  Java  and  others 
of  the  Maidivy  iflands : of  Timor,  Balcga,  and  Madura,  of 
Prince’s  iflana,  &c.  M.  Sonnerat  conveyed  fome  of  the  trees 
from  the  ifland  of  Lu^on  to  the  ifle  of  France.  M.  Poivre 
naturalized  them  both  there  and  in  the  ifle  of  Bourbon  : 
and  they  are  cultivated  both  in  Malabar  and  Coromandel. 
In  the  South  Seas  both  varieties  are  Hill  found  in  the 
Marian  iflands,  in  the  New  Hebrides,  and  Friendly  iflands  ; 
but  moil  abundantly  in  the  Society,  Marqueza,  and  Sand- 
wich iflands.  In  Otaheite  however,  and  lome  others,  the 
evident  luperiority  of  the  feealefs  variety  for  food,  has  caufed 
the  other  to  be  neglefted,  and  it  is  confequently  a. moil 
worn  out.  We  are  informed  by  captain  King,  that  in  the 
Sandwich  iflands  thefe  trees  are  planted  and  flourifh  with  great 
luxuriance  on  riling  grounds ; that  they  are  not  indeed  in 
fuch  abundance,  but  that  they  produce  double  the  quantity 
ol  fruit  which  they  do  on  the  rich  plains  of  Otaheite  ; that 
the  trees  are  nearly  of  the  fame  height,  but  that  the  branches 
begin  to  llrike  out  from  the  trunk  much  lower,  and  with 
greater  luxuriance  ; and  that  the  climate  of  thefe  iflands 
differs  very  little  from  that  of  the  Weil  Indian  ifiands, 
which  lie  in  the  fame  latitude. — This  reflc&ion  probably 
firil  fuggefted  the  idea  of  conveying  this  valuable  tree  to  our 
iflands  in  the  Weft  Indies.  For  this  pnrpofe,  his  majtfty’s 
fhip  the  Bounty  failed  for  the  South  Seas,  on  the'  23d  of 
December  1 7 S 7 , under  the  command  of  lieutenant  William 
Bligh.  But  a fatal  mutiny  prevented  the  aceomplilhment 
of  this  benevolent  defign.  His  majefty.  however,  not  dif- 
couraged  by  the  unfortunate  event  of  this  voyage,  and  fully 
imprefled  with  the  importance  of  fecuring  fo  ufeful  an  article 
of  food  as  the  bread-fruit  to  our  Weft  Indian  iflands,  deter- 
mined, in  the  year  1 791,  to  employ  another  fh;p  for  a fecond 
expedition  on  this  lervice,  and  in  order  to  fecure  the  fuccefs 
of  the  voyage  as  much  as  poffible,  it  was  thought  proper 
that  two  velTtls  fhould  proceed  together  on  this  important 
bufinefs.  Accordingly,  a (hip  of  four  hundred  tons,  named 
the  Providence,  was  engaged  for  the  purpofe,  and  the  com- 
mand of  her  given  to  captain  Bligh  ; and  a fmall  tender  called 
the  Afiillant,  commanded  by  lieutenant  Nathaniel  Portlock. 
Sirjoftph  Banks,  as  in  the  former  voyage,  dire  tied  the 


equipment  of  the  fliip  for  this  particular  pnrpofe.  Two 
Ikilful  gardeners  were  appointed  to  fuperintend  the  trees  and 
plants,  from  their  tranfplantatinn  at  Otaheite,  to  their  delivery 
at  Jamaica,  and  captain  Bligh  fet  fail  on  the  iecond  of 
Auguft  1791.  He  arrived  at  Teneriffe  on  the  twenty- 
eighth,  at  St.  Jago  on  the  thirteenth  of  September,  and  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  on  the  fixth«of  November.  He 
failed  from  thence  on  the  nineteenth  of  December  ; arrived 
at  Adventure’s  Bay  on  the  ninth  of  February  1792,  and  at 
Otaheite  on  the  eighth  or  ninth  of  April.  The  bufinefs  of 
procuring  and  embarking  the  bread-fruit  trees,  &c.  took  up 
three  months  and  nine  days  ; though  the  natives  of  Otaheite 
gave  all  poffible  afliftance  to  Captain  Bligh  and  the  gar- 
deners. They  failed  on  the  eighteenth  or  nineteenth  of 
July  ; arrived  at  Coupang  in  Timor  on  the  fecond  of  Octo- 
ber ; at  St.  Plelena  on  the  feventeenth  of  December,  and 
at  St.  Vincent’s  on  the  twenty-fecond  of  January  179  ,. 
Here  they  flayed  feven  days,  to  leave  a part  of  their  cargo, 
and  on  the  fifth  of  February  they  arrived  at  Jamaica,  and 
delivered  the  remainder.  The  number  of  plants  taken  on 
board  at  Otaheite,  was  2634,  in  1281  pots,  tubs,  and  cales  ; 
and  of  theie  1151  were  bread-fruit  trees.  When  they  arriv- 
ed at  Coupang,  200  plants  were  dead,  but  the  reft  were  in 
good  order.  Here  they  procured  ninety -two  pots  of  the 
fruits  ol  that  country.  They  arrived  at  St.  Helena  with 
830  fine  bread  fruit-trees,  befides  other  plants.  Here  they 
left  fome  of  them,  with  different  fruits  of  Otaheite  and  Ti- 
mor, befides  mountain  rice  and  other  feeds  ; and  from  hence 
the  Eaft  Indies  may  be  fupplied  with  them.  On  their  ar- 
rival at  St.  Vincent’s,  they  had  55 1 cafes,  containing 
fix  hundred  and  feventy-eight  bread-truit  trecs,  befides  a 
great  number  of  other  fruits  and  plants  to  the  number  of 
1245.  Near  halt  this  cargo  was  depofited  here  under  the 
care  of  Mr.  Alexander  Anderfon,  the  fuperintendant  of  his 
majefty’s  botanic  garden,  for  the  ufe  of  the  Windward 
Iflands ; and  the  remainder,  intended  for  the  Leeward 
Iflands,  was  conveyed  to  Jamaica,  and  diftributed  as  the  go- 
vernor and  council  of  Jamaica  pleafed  to  diredl.  The  exaCt 
number  of  bread-fruit-trees  brought  to  Jamaica  was  352, 
out  of  which  five  only  were  referved  for  the  botanic  gar- 
den at  Kew.  Though  the  principal  object  of  this  voyage 
was  to  procure  the  bread-fruit  tree,  yet  it  was  not  confined 
to  this  only,  lor  the  defign  was  to  furnilh  the  Weft  Indian 
ifles  with  the  molt  valuable  productions  of  the  South  Seas 
and  the  Eaft  Indies.  Accordingly,  the  gardeners  were  in- 
ftruded  to  procure  plants  of  lwcet  plantain  called  meia,  the 
Otaheitean  apple  or  avee,  the  root  called peak,  of  which  the 
iflanders  make  a kind  of  pudding,  and  a fpecies  of  yam 
much  larger  and  bttter  than  any  in  the  Weft  Indies. 
They  were  alfo  to  obtain  at  Timor  and  other  places  in 
the  Eaft  Indies  fuch  plants  and  fruits  as  are  ufed  for  food 
or  otherwife  by  the  natives,  as  the  lanfa,  mangojlan , durion , 
jamboo,  nanca , tchampadha,  blinding,  jambol an,  boabidarra,falac , 
blech , long  pepper,  &c.  together  with  fome  bulhels  of  dry  or 
mountain  rice,  which  is  cultivated  without  being  overflowed 
with  w'ater  ; and  they  were  to  make  themfelves  acquainted 
w’ith  the  mode  of  managing  it  in  order  to  communicate  the 
fame  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Weft  Indies.  Captain  Biigfi 
had  the  fatisfaftion,  before  he  quitted  Jamaica,  of  feeing  the 
trees  which  he  had  brought  with  fo  much  fuccels,  in  a 
molt  flounlhing  Hate ; infomuch  that  no  doubt  remained 
of  their  growing  well  and  fpeedily  producing  fruit  ; an 
opinion  which  fubfequent  reports  have  confirmed.  But 
though  the  fruit  has  been  produced  in  great  abundance,  it 
is  faid  not  yet  to  have  arrived  at  that  high  (late  of  perfec- 
tion in  which  it  is  deferibed  to  be  at  Otaheite.  Thunberg 
lent  feeds  of  the  Eaft  Indian  bread-fruit  tree  from  Batavia 
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'to  the  botanic  garden  at  Amfterdam,  in  1775.  In  1777, 
he  lent  forrve  Imail  living  plants  ; and  the  year  following,  he 
brought  with  him  to  Europe  a great  number  of  plants, 
both  of  this  and  the  following  fpecies.  But  the  true  feed- 
lefs  fort,  from  the  South  Seas,  was  firft  introduced  into  the 
iflands  of  St.  Vincent  and  Jamaica,  and  into  the  botanic 
garden  at  Kew,  by  Captain  Bligh,  in  17 93. 

The  bread-frnit,  when  perfectly  ripe,  is  pulpy,  fweetifh, 
putrefcent,  and  in  this  Hate  is  thought  to  be  too  laxative  ; 
but  when  green  it  is  farinaceous,  and  eileemed  a very  whole- 
lome  food,  either  baked  under  the  coals,  or  roalted  over 
them.  The  talle  is  not  unlike  that  of  wheaten  bread,  but 
with  fome  reiemblance  to  that  of  Jerufaiem  artichokes  or 
potatoes.  It  was  mentioned  before  that  a fort  of  cloth  was 
made  of  the  inner  bark  : to  this  we  may  add,  that  the 
wood  is  ufed  in  building  boats  and  houfes  ; the  male  cat- 
kins ferve  for  tinder ; the  leaves  for  wrapping  their  food  in, 
and  for  wiping  their  hands  inftead  of  towels  ; and  the 
juice  for  making  bird  lime,  and  as  a cement  for  filling  up 
the  cracks  of  their  veffels  for  holding  water.  Three  trees 
are  fuppofed  to  yield  fufficient  nourifhment  for  one  perfon. 
In  the  Malay  language  the  bread  fruit  is  called  foccun,  in 
Java  fouku,  in  Amboina  f cun  or  June , in  Macaflar  bakar , 
in  Tcrnate  gomo,  in  Tinian  r'tma  ; the  Dutch  call  it  for.kvf- 
boom,  the  Germans  brodbaum,  the  French  rim  a or  fruit  a pain. 

2.  A.  ihtegrifolia,  Indian  Jaca  tree  ; “ leaves  entire;  ” ii- 
todium  macrccarpon,  Thunb.  Phil.  Tranf.  v.  69.  p.  254. 
Sitodium  caulifiorum,  Gaertn.  fruft.  1.345.  Soccus  arboreus 
nanca,  Rumph.  Amb,  1.  t.  30 — 31.  Tsjacca-maram,  f. 
Jacca,  Rheed.  Mai.  3.  t.  2 6,  27,  28.  The  Eaft  Indian 
Jacca,  or  Jack-tree,  is  about  the  fame  fize  as  the  foregoing, 
or  perhaps  larger.  Branches  alternate,  fpreading ; the 
twigs  hirfute  with  long  iliff  hairs  ; leaves  alternate,  petioled, 
ovate-oblong,  blunt,  obfcurely  ferrate,  undivided,  nerved, 
bnght-green,  and  very  fmooth  on  the  upper  furface,  paler 
beneath,  and  hirfute  with  iliff  hairs,  fpreading,  a fpan  in 
length.  The  younger  leaves  are  evidently  toothed,  but  the 
teeth  difappear.  The  foot  ftalk  is  fomewhat  triangular, 
fmooth,  an  inch  in  length  ; flipules  as  in  the  foregoing  ; 
flowers  male  and  female  diliinft  on  the  fame  item  or  branch; 
peduncle  either  Ample  or  branched,  pendulous  an  inch  thick, 
and  a foot  long  ; pedicels  three,  five,  or  more,  the  length 
and  thicknefs  of  a finger.  The  fruit  weighs  thirty  pounds 
and  upwards  ; it  has  within  it  frequently  from  two  to  three 
hundred  feeds,  three  or  four  times  as  big  as  almonds  ; they 
are  ovate-oblong,  blunt  at  one  end,  fharp  at  the  other,  and 
a littie  flatted  on  the  fides.  Thefe  two  fpecies  of  artocarpisa 
cannot  be  diilinguifhed  with  certainty  either  by  the  form  of 
the  leaves,  or  the  fituation  of  the  fruit ; for  the  leaves  in 
this  are  fometimes  lobed  as  on  that  ; and  the  fituation  of  the 
fruit  varies  with  the  age  of  this  tree,  being  firft  borne  on  the 
branches  and  then  on  the  trunk,  and  finally  on  the  roots. 
The  Jacca  tree  is  a native  of  Malabar  and  the  other  parts  of 
the  Eaft  Indies.  The  fruit  is  ripe  in  December,  and  is  then 
eaten,  but  is  efteemed  difficult  of  digellion  ; the  unripe  fruit 
is  alfo  ufed  pickled,  or  cut  into  Dices  and  boiled,  or  fried  in 
palm-oil.  The  nuts  are  eaten  roailed,  and  the  fkin  which 
immediately  covers  them,  is  ufed  inftead  of  the  areca  nut  in 
chewing  betel.  The  wood  of  the  tree  ferves  for  building. 
No  lefs  than  thirty  varieties  of  the  fruit  are  enumerated  in 
Malabar.  It  was  introduced  into  the  royal  botanic  garden 
at  Kew,  in  1778,  by  fir  Edward  Hughes  knight  of  the  bath. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  Thole  varieties  which  bear 
feeds  may  be  propagated  by  them,  fown  in  a pot  of  rich 
earth,  and  plunged  in  the  bark-bed.  Thofe  which  have  no 
feed  in  the  fruit  may  be  increafed  by  fuckers,  in.  which 
they  abound  very  much,  or  by  layers.  In  hot  climates 


they  fucceed  belt  in  a rich  foil  ; for  though  they  will  grow 
in  an  indifferent  one,  yet  they  by  no  means  arrive  at  that 
magnitude,  nor  is  the  fruit  fo  well  flavoured  as  when  they 
are  planted  in  a good  one.  In  the  Eaft  Indies  they  thruft 
a fruit  of  the  Jacca  into  the  ground  whole,  and  when  the 
numerous  feeds  germinate  and  grow  up.  they  tie  the  fterns 
altogether  with  withes,  and  by  degrees  they  form  one  fttm, 
which  will  bear  fruit  in  fix  or  fevtn  years  if  not  placed  in 
too  wet  a fituation.  See  Martyn’s  Miller’s  Diet. 

ARTOIS,  in  Geography , a province  of  France  before  the 
revolution,  is  one  of  the  molt  fertile  and  mol  productive  of 
grain  and  fruit  in  the  whole  kingdom.  It  was  formerly  one 
of  the  feventeen  provinces  ot  the  Netherlands  ; but  fince 
the  revolution  it  is  principally  included  in  the  department  of 
pas  de  Calais,  or.ftraits  of  Calais.  The  chief  city  is  Arras. 
This  province  is  about  twenty-three  leagues  long,  and  twelve 
broad ; and  is  bounded  on  the  weft  and  fouth  by  Picardy, 
on  the  north-eaft  by  Flanders,  and  on  the  eaft  by  Hai- 
nault  and  Cambrefis.  The  name  of  Artois  is  derived  from 
the  Atrebatii,  who  occupied  this  part  ot  Gallia  Brlgiea  in  the 
time  ot  Cxfar.  From  the  dominion  of  the  Romans  it  puffed 
to  that  of  the  French  kings,  who  poffefled  it  in  863  ; in 
1237  it  was  erected  into  a Comte  by  St.  Louis,  and  given  to 
,his  younger  brother  Robert  I.  It  was  fnrrendcred  by 
Charles  VIII.  the  fon  and  fucctffor  of  Louis  XI.  to  Maxi- 
milian of  Aultria,  by  the  treaty  of  Senlis,  in  1493.  The 
houfes  of  Auftria  and  of  Spain  poffefled  it  in  fucceffion  till 
the  veari640,when  Louis  theXIII.  obtained  it  by  conqueft 
from  Philip  IV.  king  of  Spain  ; and  from  his  time  it  has 
been  fubjedt  to  France.  The  peace  of  the  Pyrenees,  in 
1659,  fecured  it  to  him,  with  the  exception  of  the  tow-ns 
of  Aire  and  St.  Omer,  which,  together  with  their  refpec- 
tive  territories,  were  relerved  to  Spain,  but  afterwards  ceded 
to  Louis  XIV.  in  1678,  by  the  treaty  of  Nimeguen,  con- 
firmed by  iubfequent  treaties,  and  particularly  by  that  of 
Utrecht  in  1713.  Its  commerce  confifts  principally  in 
grain,  flax,  hops,  wool,  and  linen  cloth. 

ARTOLICA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  the  Sa- 
laffii,  in  Gallia  Cifpadana,  at  the  lout  of  the  Alps,  now 
called  la  Tuile  by  the  inhabitants,  a hamlet  of  Savoy,  in  the 
duchy  of  Aouit,  at  the  foot  of  mount  St.  Bernard  the 
Lefs. 

ARTOMELI,  from  apro;,  bread , and  p.sXi,  honey,  in 
Ancient  Pharmacy , a kind  of  cataplaim  prepared  of  bread 
and  honey,  applied  chiefly  to  the  prascordia. 

AIITON,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Lower  Loire,  and  chief  place  of  a canton 
in  the  - diftrict  of  Paimbceuf,  feventeen  miles  fouth-vveft  of 
Nantes, 

ARTONNE,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Puy  de  Dome,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in  the  diilritt 
of  Riom,  five  leagues  north  of  Clermont,  and  two  and  a 
half  north  of  Riom. 

ARTOTYRITES,  or  Artotyrit^e,  in  Ecclefiajlical 
Hi/lory,  a branch  of  the  ancient  Montanijls,  who  firft  ap- 
peared in  the  fecond  century,  chiefly  m Galatia. 

They  ufe  bread  and  cheefe  in  the  Eucharift,  or  perhaps 
bread  baked  with  cheefe. — Their  reafon  was,  that  the  firft 
men  offered  to  God  not  only  the  fruits  of  the  earth  but  of 
their  flocks  too. 

Hence,  according  to  St.  Auguftine,  came  their  name, 
which  is  compofed  of  apro.-,  bread,  and  tvjoj,  cheefe. 

The  Artotyrites  admitted  women  to  the  priefthood  and 
epifccipacy ; and  Epiphanius  fays,  that  it  was  common  to 
fee  feven  girls  enter  at  once  into  their  church,  in  white 
robes  with  torches  in  their  hand,  where  they  bewailed  with 
tears  the  miferies  of  human  life. 
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ARTRO,  in  Geography,  a river  of.Nortli  Wales,  which 
runs  into  the  fea  near  Lanbcder  in  Merioneth-fliire. 

ARTUSI,  Gio.  Maria,  of  Bologna,  in  Biography, 
though  he  is  ranked  only  among  the  minor  writers  on  mufic, 
yet  if  his  merit  and  importance  are  eftimated  by  the  celebrity 
and  fize  of  his  volumes,  certainly . def  rved  the  attention  of 
ftudents  and  collectors  of  mufical  tracts.  In  his  “ Arte  del 
Contrappunto  ridotta  in  tavole,”  publifhed  at  Venice,  1586, 
he  has  admirably  analyfed  and  compreffed  the  voluminous 
and  diffufed  works  of  Zarlino  and  other  anterior  writers  on 
mufical  competition,  into  a compendium,  in  a manner  almoft 
as  clear  and  geometrical  as  that  in  which  M.  d’Alembert 
has  abridged  the  theoretical  works  of  Rameau.  In  1589, 
Artufi,  who,  like  moil  of  the  mufical  writers  of  Italy,  was 
an  ecclefiaftic,  publifhed  a fecond  part  of  his  “ Arte  del 
Contrappunto,”  which  is  a ufeful  and  excellent  fupplement 
to  his  former  compendium.  And  in  1600  and  1603,  this 
intelligent  writer  publifhed  at  Venice  the  firft  and  fecond 
part  of  another  work,  “ Delle  Imperfettioni  della  moderna 
mufica.”  Here  the  author  gives  a curious  account  of  the 
ftate  of  inftruinental  inufic  in  his  time  ; and  in  deicribing  a 
grand  concert  that  was  made  by  the  nuns  of  a convent  at 
Ferrara,  in  1598,  on  occafion  of  a double  wedding  between 
Philip  III.  king  of  Spain  with  Margaret  of  Auftria,  and  the 
archduke  Albert  with  the  infanta  Iiabella,  the  king’s  lifter, 
he  enumerates  the  feveral  inftruments  that  were  employed, 
and  points  out  their  excellencies  and  defefts.  Among  thefe, 
though  the  violin  is  juft  mentioned,  yet  nothing  is  faid  of 
its  properties,  while  the  cornet,  trumpet,  viol,  double-harp, 
lute,  flute,  and  harpfichord,  are  honoured  with  particular  re- 
marks, both  on  their  conftruftion  and  ufe  : but  among  thefe, 
the  cornet,  which  has  been  fupplanted  in  the  favour  of 
the  public  by  the,hautbois,  feems  to  have  flood  the  higheft 
in  the  author’s  eftimation.  The  elder  Doni,  in  his  dialogue 
written  about  fifty  years  before,  mentions  the  cornet  more 
frequently  than  any  other  inftrument : “ II  divino  An- 
tonio, da  cornetto  perfettiffimo — et  M.  Battifta  dal  Fon- 
daro  con  il  fuo  cornetto  anchora ; che  lo  fuona  miracolofa- 
mente.” 

I have  not  been  able,  fays  Dr.  Burney,  to  difeover  what 
inftrument  is  to  be  underftood  in  this  dialogue,  when  Giro- 
lamo Parabofco  fays,  “ Io  fuonerolo  ftrumento  and  when 
it  is  faid,  “ M.  Gio  Vaniacopo  Buzzino  fuonando  di  violone 

11  foprano,  come  egli  fa  miracolofamente,”  I am  utterly  un- 
able to  guefs  what  inftrument  is  meant,  unlefs  the  word  violone, 
by  a typographical  error,  has  been  printed  for  vio/ino.  But 
to  return  to  Artufi’s  remarks  upon  inftruments  : his  hero  on 
the  cornet  was  Girolamo  da  Udine.  In  fpeaking  of  defedls 
in  the  intonations  of  different  inftruments,  I expedled  the 
violin  would  be  celebrated  for  its  fuperior  perfection  in  that 
particular  ; but  by  the  author’s  filence  on  that  fubjedl,  I am 
convinced  that  it  was  either  then  but  little  ufed  in  concert, 
or  was  very  ill  played.  Burney’s  Hill.  Muf.  vol.  iii.  p.  1 74. 

ARTYMNESUS,  in 'Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Alia, 
in  Lycia,' where  the  Xanthians  are  faid  to  have  eltablifhed  a 
colony. 

ARTZ,  in  Geography , a diftrict  of  the  ifland  of  Zealand, 
belonging  to  Denmark,  in  the  prefecture  of  Kailundborg, 
which  includes  nine  churches. 

ARTZBACPI,  a river  of  Germany,  which  runs  into  the 
Ens,  four  miles  fouth  of  Reiffling,  in  the  duchy  of  Stiria. 

ARTZBERG,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  archduchy 
of  Auftria,  near  the  Ens,  twelve  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Steyr. 

ARTZFELDT,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Forets,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in'the  diftridl  of  Bitt- 
bourg.  The  place  contains  503,  and  the  canton  6054  in- 
habitants : the  territory  comprehends  32  2 \ kiliometres  and 

12  communes. 
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ARU,  or  Arioe,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Indian  fea,  be- 
tween the  ifland  of  Sumatra  and  the  peninfula  of  Malacca. 
See  Arroo. 

Arc,  in  Ichthyology,  a name  by  which  the  Ruffians  di- 
ftinguifli  a fpecies  of  mackerel  found  in  the  f'eas  about 
Kamtlchatka  ; the  natives  call  it  kara. 

ARUA,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of  Spain,  in  the 
diftrict  of  Hifpalis,  now  Alclea,  a citadel  of  Andalufia  on 
the  Baetis  or  Ouadalquiver,  feven  leagues  above  Seville. 

ARVA,  in  Geography,  a town  and  caftle  of  Hungary,, 
the  capital  of  a county  which  extends  to  Poland,  between 
the  frontiers  of  Silefia  and  mount  Crapack,  fourteen  miles 
north  of  Rofenberg. — Alfo,  a river  of  Hungary,  which 
runs  into  the  Waag,  eleven  miles  north  of  Arva. 

ARVAD,  in  Ancient  Geography . See  Arad. 

ARVALES  Fratres,  in  Roman  Antiquity,  were  priefts 
in  ancient  Rome,  who  affifted  in  the  facrinces,  of  the  Am- 
barvalia,  offered  every  year  to  Ceres  and  Bacchus  for  the 
profperity'of  the  principal  fruits  of  the  earth,  viz.  the  corn 
and  wine. 

They  were  inftituted  by  Romulus,  and  were  twelve  in 
number  ; all  of  them  perlons  of  the  firft  diftinftion  ; the 
founder  himfelf  having  been  of  the  body.  They  conftituted 
a college  called  collegium  fratrum  arvalium. 

The  mark  of  their  dignity  was  a garland,  compofed  of 
ears  of  corn  tied  with  a white  ribband  : this,  Pliny  fays,  was 
the  firft  crown  io  ufe  at  Rome. 

According  to  Fulgentius,  Acca  Laurentia,  Romulus’s 
nurfe,  was  the  firft  founder  of  this  order  of  priefts : file,  it 
feems,  had  twelve  fons,  who  ufed  to  walk  before  her  in  pro- 
ceffion  to  the  facrifice  ; one  of  whom  dying,  Romulus,  in 
favour  of  his  nurfe,  promifed  to  take  his  place  ; and  hence, 
fays  he,  came  this  facrifice,  the  number  twelve,  and  the 
name  of  brother. — Pliny  (lib.  xvii.  cap.  2.)  feems  to  indicate 
the  fame  thing,  when  he  mentions  that  Romulus  inftituted 
priefts  of  the  fields,  after  the  example  of  Acca  Laurentia, 
his  nurfe. 

ARUANUS,  in  Conchology,  a fpecies  of  the  Murex 
genus,  that  inhabits  New  Guinea.  It  is  a coarfe  and  heavy 
{hell,  ufually  of  a black  or  bluifh  colour,  and  encircled 
with  rings  ; the  aperture  is  angulated  ; the  fail  rather  long, 
and  fpire  pointed.  The  fpecific  charadler  is  thus  defined : 
tail  patulous  ; fpire  crowned  with  fpines.  Ohf.  This  is  the 
huccinum  aruanum  of  Rumpfius. 

ARVARI,  in  Ancient  Geography,  an  ancient  people  of 
India,  on  this  fide  of  the  Ganges. 

ARVAS,  a town  of  Afia  in  Hircania.  Q.  Curtius. 

ARUBA,  in  Geography,  one  of  the  Little  Antilles 
iflands  in  the  Weft  Indies,  fubjedl  to  the  Dutch  ; it  lies 
near  the  coaft  of  Terra  Firma,  fourteen  leagues  weft  of 
Curacoa,fio  uninhabited,  and  produces  little  elfe  befides  coni 
and  wood.  N.  lat.  12°  30'.  W.  long.  67°  35'. 

Aruba,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Mecran,, 
near  a cape  of  the  fame  name  in  the  Indian  ocean,  thirty 
leagues  eaft  of  Mecran. 

ARUBIUM,  or  Arriibium,  a town  of  Lower  Msefia, 
on  the  Danube. 

ARUBO,  a river  on  the  coaft  of  Guiana,  weft  of  Iffe- 
quibo  gulf. 

ARUBOTH,  or  Araboth,  in  Ancient  Geography , a 
town  or  country  of  Paleftine,  in  the  tribe  of  Judah. 

ARUCCI  Novum,  a town  fituate  on  the  confiies  of 
Lufitania  and  Bietica,  placed  by  AntcSnine  thirty  miles  from 
Pax  Julia  ; now  Moura,  a fmall  town  of  Portugal,  near 
the  confluence  of  the  Afdila  and  Guadalquiver. 

ARUCCI  Vetus,  a fmall  town  of  the  Turdetani,  in 
B.etica  ; now  Aroche , a hamlet  of  Andalufia,  on  the  con- 
fines of  Portugal  and  Eftramadura,  on  the  river  Gama, 
• E » • feven 
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feven  leagues  to  the  eaft  of  Arucci  Novum.  A mountain 
in  its  vicinity  called  Arucitanus  derives  its  name  from  it ; 
now  la  Sierra  d'  Aroche. 

ARUCIA,  a town  of  Illyria,  in  the  interior  parts  of 
Lib  nr  ilia.  Ptolemy.  According  to  fome,  it  is  now  Bregna ; 
but  according  to  others,  Ottofhcfa,  a citadel  of  Morlachia. 

ARUDIS,  a town  of  Afia,  in  Syria,  fituate  on  the 
Euphrates,  fouth-eail  of  Samoiata.  Ptolemy. 

A RUDY,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Lower  Pyrenees,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in 
the  diftridd  of  Oleron,  1 1 miles  fouth  of  Pau.  The  place 
contains  1756  and  the  canton  10,696  inhabitants:  the  ter- 
ritory includes  260  kiliometres  and  12  communes. 

ARVE,  a fonorous  and  violent  river  of  Savoy,  which 
rifes  from  the  Alps,  in  the  county  of  Faucigny,  and  runs 
into  the  Rhone  near  Geneva. 

ARVEDORUM  MontEs, inAncienf  Geography , moun- 
tains of  India,  on  this  fide  of  the  Ganges.  Ptolemy. 

ARVENSIS,  in  Entomology , a fpecies  of  Curculio 
defcribed  by  Mull.  Zool.  Dan.  It  is  grey,  with  three 
lines  on  the  thorax;  wing-cafes  rufous,  and  faintly  tef- 
fellated. 

Arvensis,  a fpecies  of  Cicada  found  in  Denmark. 
It  is  yellow;  front,  abdomen  beneath  and  (ides  black. 
Mull.  Gmel.  & c. 

Arvensis,  a fpecies  of  Phal^ena  ( NoBua , Linn.)  The 
wings  are  brown,  with  a tranverfe  yellow  fpot  in  the  middle; 
margin  b,-own.  Gmel.  Fab.  See. — Nodua  brunnea  of  Wien. 
Schmetterl.  This  infedl  is  of  the  middle  fize,  and  the  un- 
derftde  is  brown  ; the  larva  is  naked,  brown  and  fpotted 
with  white;  the  lateral  line  is  bluilh  ; head  black,  with  two 
white  lines. 

Arvensis,  a fpecies  of  Vespa  that  inhabits  Europe. 
It  has  four  yellow  bands  on  the  abdomen,  the  third  of 
which  is  interrupted.  Linq.  Fn.  Su.  Schoeff.  &c. 

ARVERNI,  in  Ancient  Geografihy , a denomination  given 
to  one  of  the  molt  powerful  nations  of  Gaul,  whofe  country, 
according  to  Strabo,  was  fituated  between  the  ocean,  the 
Pyrenees,  and  the  Rhine.  They  claimed  affinity  with'  the 
Romans,  as  the  defendants  of  Antenor  ; to  this  purpofe 
Lucan  fays  of  them, 

“ Arvernique  aufi  latio  fe  dicere  fratres 
Sanguine  ab  Iliaco  populi.” 

And  Pliny  fays,  that  after  their  conqueft  by  the  Romans, 
their  ancient  liberty  was  preferved  to  them  on  account  of 
their  bravery.  When  Caefar  took  poffeffion  of  Gaul,  it  was 
divided  into  two  factions,  the  Arverni,  and  the  dEdui ; and 
it  is  faid,  that  the  complaints  preferred  at  Rome  by  the 
dEdui  againft  the  Arverni,  were  one  of  the  caufes  which 
brought  the  arms  of  the  Romans  into  Gaul,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Fabius  Maximus  and  Domitius  Ahenobarbus. 
According  to  Steph,  Byz.  they  were  one  of  the  molt  war- 
like nations  among  the  Celias.  Their  country  was  compriled 
in  Aquitania  Prima,  and  their  capital  was  “ Auguftone- 
maturn,”  now  Clermont,  in  Auvergne.  N.  lat.  450  42k 
E.  long.  30  20'. 

ARVE  RON,  in  Geography,  a river  which  rifes  in  a 
glacier  of  Montaavert,  in  the  Alps,  and  runs  into  the  Arve. 

ARVICITO,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  on  the  eaft  coaft  of  Calabria  Ultra,  four  miles 
fouth  of  Stilo. 

ARVICOLA,  in  Entomology , a fpecies  of  Scarabatos 
( Melolontha  Fab. ) found  in  Ruffia,  and  greatly  refemb&ng 
S.  hordeola.  The  fiiield  of  the  head  is  reflected  ; body 
black  and  immaculate.  Gmel.  Sic. — •ObJ'.  It  is  hairy- ; and 
the  thorax  is  tinged  with  blue. 

ARVIEUX,  Laurent  o’,  in  Biography , was  born  of 
a family  of  rank  at.  Mar  fellies,  in-1635,  aud  .accompanied  a 
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relation  to  Seyde  in  1653.  In  this  place,  and  in  other 
parts  of  Syria  and  Paleftine,  he  refided  J2  years,  perfe&ing 
himfelf  in  the  eallern  languages,  and  extending  his  acquaint- 
ance with  the  hiftory,  manners,  and  politics  of  the  Levant. 
Returning  to  France  in  1 665,  he  was  deputed  as  an  envoy 
to  Tunis  in  1668,  for  the  purpofe  of  negociating  a treaty. 
Whill!  he  was  fuccefsfully  conducting  this  bulinels,  he  pro- 
cured the  liberation  of  380  French  (laves,  who,  upon  being 
reftored  to  their  country  offered  him  a purfe  of  60 o pifloles, 
which  he  declined  accepting.  At  Conllantinople,  whither 
he  was  fent  in  1672-,  he  obtained  every  thing  he  afked;  and 
furprifed  the  Turks  by  holding  all  his  conferences  without 
an  interpreter.  He  was  afterwards,  viz.  in  1675,  fent  to 
Algiers,  and  obtained  the  freedom  of  240  French  (laves. 
In  1679,  he  was  preferred  to  the  confulate  at  Aleppo, 
where  he  performed  various  fervices,  which  recommended 
him  fo  much  to  pope  Innocent  XI.  that  he  fent  him  a brief 
for  the  bifhopric  of  Babylon,  empowering  him  to  appoint  an- 
other perfon  if  he  himfelf  chofe  to  decline  it.  Accordingly  he 
nominated  father  Pidon  to  the  office.  In  1686,  he  returned 
to  Marfeilles,  and  principally  devoted  himfelf  to  literary  pur- 
fuits.  He  wrote  feveral  memoirs  on  Modern  Hiftory,  and 
the  affairs  of  the  Levant:  and  he  employed  the  laft  years  of 
his  life  in  the  (lady  of  the  feriptures  in  their  original  lan- 
guages, aided  by  the  saflern  commentaries  and  paraphrafes. 
He  died  in  1702,  aged  67.  In  1717,  M.  De  la  Rocque 
printed,  in  i2mo.,  a MS.  which  he  had  left  unfinifhed,  con- 
taining an  account  of  a journey  t<j  the  grand  emir  of  the 
Arabs,  with  a defeription  of  the  manners  and  cuftoms  of 
that  people;  and  in  1734  there  appeared,  “ Memoirs  of 
the  chevalier  D’Arvieux,”  with  an  account  of  all  his  travels, 
&c.  in  6 vols.  i2mo.  collected  and  arranged  by  father 
Labat,  a Dominican.  Moreri.  Gen.  Biog. 

ARVII,  in  Ancient  Geography , a people  of  Gallia  Lyon- 
nenlis,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  who  are  fuppofed,  by  M. 
d’Anville,  to  have  occupied  that  part  of  Gaul  which  corre- 
fponds  to  part  of  Maine.  Some  veftiges  of  their  ancient 
capital  have  been  difeovered  in  La  Cite,  on  the  river  Erve, 
which  runs  into  the  S’arte. 

ARVIL-Yv/i/irr,  an  entertainment  made  at  funerals  in  the 
northern  parts  of  England;  and  ai-wY-bread  is  the  bread 
delivered  to  the  poor  on  filch  occafions.  Arvil  has  alfo 
been  ufed  for  the  funeral  rites  themfelves. 

ARVIRAGUS,  in  Biography,  a Britiffi  king,  flouriffied, 
according  to  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  and  other  native 
writers,  in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Claudius.  Geoffrey’s 
account  is  generally  deemed  fabulous ; however,  he  fays, 
that  he  was  the  ion  of  Kymbeiine;  that  upon  the  death  of 
his  father  and  brother,  he  headed  the  Britons,  and  gained  a 
victory  over  Claudius ; that  upon  Claudius’s  return  to  Rome, 
he  became  a powerful  prince,  and  affumed  independent  au- 
thority; that  upon  the  arrival  of  Vefpafian,  he  made  a com- 
promife  with  him,  and  retained  his  dominions  ; and  that, 
having  governed  the  kingdom  in  peace,  his  life  was  pro- 
tracted to  a good  old  age;  that  he  was  loved  and  feared  even 
by  the  Romans;  and  that  he  was  buried  at  Gloucefter,  in  a 
temple  he  had  built  and  dedicated  to  the  honour  of  the  em- 
peror Claudius.  An  old  tradition  reports,  that,  in  the  time 
of  this  king,  Jofeph  of  Arimathea  came  over  to  Britain,  and 
planted  the  gofpel  in  this  country.  Biog.  Brit. 

AP.UM,  in  Botany,  (fuppofed  from  dpd,  noxa,  injury). 
Lin.  g.  1028.  Schreb.  1387.  Gsertn.  t.  84.  Ju(f.  24.  Clais, 
gynandria  polyandria.  Monoecia  monandria,  Schreb.  Nat, 
Ord.  Piperita. — Arpida,  Juff.  Gen.  Char.  * Male  flowers 
on  the  fame  fpadix  with  the  females,  clofely  placed  between 
a double  row  of  threads.  Cal.  fpathe  one-leafed,  very  large, 
oblong,  convolute  at  the  bafe,  converging  at  the  top  ; the 
belly  compreffed,  coloured  within;  fpadix  club-ffiaped,  quite 

1 Ample/ 
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Ample,  a little  fficrter  than  the  fpathe,  coloured,  fenced  at 
bottom  with  germs,  and  fhrivelhng  above  them;  perianth 
proper  none.  Cor,  none;  neftaries  : thick  at  the  bafe,  ending 
in  threads  or  tendrils,  in  two  rows,  bluing  from  the  middle 
of  the  fpadix.  Stain,  filament  none;  each  anther  feffile,  four- 
cornered.  * Female  flowers  on  the  lower  part  of  the  Ipadix, 
c'lofe  to  each  other.  Col.  fpathe  and  fpadix  common  to  them 
with  the  males;  perianth  proper  none.  Cor.  none.  Fiji. 
germ  each  obovate;  ftyle  none;  ftigma  bearded.  Per.  berry 
globular,  one^celled.  Seeds,  feveral,  roundilh. 

Elf.  Gen.  Char,  fpathe  one-leafed,  cowled;  fpadix  naked 
above*  female  below,  ftamineous  in  the  middle.  Species: 

* Without Jlems ; haves  compound. 

I.  A.  crinitum,  hairy  fheathed  arum;  “ leaves  pedate,  with 
the  lateral  fegments  involute;  fpathe  hairy  within;  ipadix 
ramentaceous  above;”  root  leaves  cut  into  feven  parts, 
which  are  lanceolate,  nerved,  middle  part  large!! ; the  firft 
leaves  are  fagittate,  or  five-cleft,  various;  petioles  round, 
fheathing  at  bottom,  fcape  very  Ihort,  round;  fpathe  as  in 
the  common  arum;  fpadix  fuhcylindrieal,  a little  flrorter 
than  the  fpathe;  club  many  times  longer  than  the  other 
parts,  having  remote  violet-coloured  bnitles  fcattered  over 
it.  The  flower  fmells  ftrong  like  carrion,  by  which  flies  are 
enticed  to  enter,  but  when  they  would  retreat,  the  reverfed 
hairs  prevent  them,  and  they  are  there  ftarved  to  death.  It 
is  a native  ox  Minorca,  and  introduced  in  1 77 7»  by  Mr.  Mal- 
colm. It  flowers  in  March.  2.  A.  dracunciiius,  long 
fheathed  arum  or  common  dragon,  “ leaves  pedate,  leaflets 
lanceolate,  entire;  lamina  ovate,  longer  than  the  fpadix;” 
this  has  a large  tuberous  flefny  root,  which  in  the  fpring 
puts  up  a ftraight  italk  about  three  feet  high,  fpotted  like 
the  belly  of  a fnake ; at  the  top  it  fpreads  out  into  leaves, 
which  are  cut  into  feveral  narrow  legments  almoft  to  the 
bottom;  at  the  top  of  the  italk  the  flower  is  produced, 
which  is  in  fhape  like  the  common  arum,  having  a very  long 
fpathe,  of  a dark  purple  colour,  ftanding  ere  A,  with  a large 
fpadix  of  the  fame  colour,  io  that  when  it  is  in  flower,  it 
makes  no  unpleafing  appearance,  but  the  flower  has  fo  ftrong 
a feent  of  carrion,  that  few  perfons  can  endure  it.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe,  flowering  in  June 
and  July.  Cultivated  by  Gerard  in  1596.  3.  A.  dracon- 

tiam , fhort -fheathed  arum,  or  green  dragon,  “ leaves  pedate, 
leaflets  lanceolate,  entire,  longer  than  the  fpathe,  which  is 
fhorter  than  the  fpadix;”  it  rifes  about  eight  or  nine  inches 
high;  leaves  petioled,  upright,  fmaller  than  tliofe  of  the 
common  dragon;  leaflets  broad,  lanceolate,  commonly  in 
threes;  fpadix  awl-fliaped,  flender,  longer  than  both  fpathe 
and  leaves.  It  flowers  with  us  in  June,  and  grows  in  moift 
places  in  Virginia  and  New  England,  alfo  in  Japan  and 
China.  Cultivated  by  Miller  in  1759.  4.  A.  venofum, 

purple-flowered  arum,  “ leaves  pedate,  leaflets  fuboval,  en- 
tire, lamina  lanceolate,  longer  than  the  fpadix;”  the  native 
country  of  this  fpecies  is  not  known.  It  flowers  in  March, 
and  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Malcolm  in  1774.  5.  -^L*  pen~ 

tafihijllum,  five -leaved  arum ; “leaves  quinate;”  it  grows 
about  a foot  high,  fubcaulefcent,  upright;  leaflets  lanceo- 
late, entire,  fmooth.  A native  of  the  Eaft  Indies  and 
China.  6.  A.  triphyllum , three-leaved  green-llalked 
arum  ; “ leaves  ternate,  lamina  lanceolate,  acuminate, 
the  length  of  the  fpadix;  it  is  fubcaulefcent,  with 
the  fcape  arifing  from  the  petiole;  forne  fcapes  are  male, 
others  female,  from  the  fame  root;  the  male  fpathe  is 
eresft,  the  female  has  the  lip  inherited.  The  Brafilian 
plant  has  the  fide  leaflets  lobed  outwards.  The  Vir- 
ginian plant  has  them  only  gibbous,  but  the  ftruriture  of  the 
flower  is  the  fame  in  both.  This  plant  according  to  L011- 
reiro  differs  in  China  from  the  foregoing,  in  having  the  leaf- 
lets diftindt,  not  pedate.  It  flowers  in  June  and  July,  and 


appears  from  Evelyn's  kalendar  to  have  been  cultivated  here, 
in  1664.  7.  A.  alroruhens,  three-leaved  purple -ftalked  arum. 
A.  triphyllum,  y Lin.  Spec.  “ Leaves  ternate,  lamina  ovate, 
lhorter  by  half  than  the  fpadix.”  A native  of  Virginia,  and 
cultivated  by  Miller  in  1758.  It  flowers  in  June  and  July. 
8.  A.  ternatum , “ leaves  ternate,  receptacle  longer  than  the 
fpathe.”  Found  in  Japan  by  Thunberg,  flowering  in  May 
and  June. 

**  Without  Jlems  ; leaves  Jhnjile. 

9.  A.  colocajia,  Egyptian  arum,  Cateib:  car.  2.  t.  45. 
“ Leaves  peltate,  ovate,  repand,  femibifid  at  the  bafe;”  it 
has  a thick  large  oblong  root,  rounded  at  the  bafe;  leaves 
thick,  imooth,  alh-coloured,  in  form  and  fize  refembling 
thofe  of  the  water  lily ; petioles  thick,  upright,  roundilh, 
whitifn,  fpreading  out  at  the  bottom;  fcape  Ihort,  with  a 
fubulate  reflex  fiat  fpathe.  A.  native  of  the  Levant,  Egypt, 
Sicily,  See.  This  plant  is  efteemed  a wholefome  food.  10. 
A.  hicolortim,  two-coloured  arum,  “ leaves  peltate,  fagittate, 
coloured  on  the  difle,  fpathe  contracted  in  the  middle,  fub- 
globular  at  the  bafe,  lamina  roundilh,  acuminate;  upright, 
lomewhat  convolute.”  This  is  cultivated  in  Madeira,  and 
was  introduced  here  in  1773,  by  Meff.  Kennedy  and  Lee. 
It  flowers  in  June  ard  July.  11.  A.  efculenlum,  efculent 
arum,  or  Indian  kale.  Sloan.  Jam.  x.  t.  106.  “ Leaves  pel- 
tate, ovate,  entire,  emarginate  at  the  bafe;”  the  root  is 
large,  tuberous,  lubovate,  brown,  with  fmall  tubers  growing 
at  the  fide  of  it.  The  plant  is  about  three  feet  in  height; 
leaves  fmooth,  of  a bright  green,  femibifid  at  the  bafe,  and 
roundilh;  petioles  round,  dilated  at  the  bafe,  embracing  the 
inner  ones  : fpathe  fpreading,  ftraight,  net  cowled,  longer 
than  the  fpadix.  The  Jamaica  plant  feems  to  be  fmaller 
than  that  of  the  eaft;  for  Sloane  fays  that  it  only  rifes  a 
foot  from  the  ground.  He  lays,  in  that  ifland  this  fpecies  is 
planted  very  carefully  in  moift  plantations;  that  the  roots 
are  eaten,  but  that  the  leaves  are  molt  valued,  which  are  boil- 
ed and  uled  as  coleworts.  It  would  feem  indeed  that  the 
A.  efculentum  is  a plant  highly  ufeful  and  very  generally 
cultivated  in  warm  climates,  and  by  none  more  than  by  the 
natives  of  the  South  Sea  Illands.  The  acrimony  of  the 
root  in  its  recent  ftate  is  fo  great,  that  when  eaten  raw,  it 
will  excoriate  the  mouth,  but  on  being  baked,  this  acrimo- 
nious quality  is  wholly  diffipated.  This  fpecies  was  culti- 
vated by  Miller  in  1739.  12.  A.  macrorh'v&on,  long-rooted 

arum.  Flor.  Auft.  n.  329.  “ Leaves  peltate,  cordate,  re- 

pand, two-parted  at  the  bafe;”  this  has  a very  large  root,  or 
rather  fubterraneous  trunk,  the  thicknefs  and  length  of  the 
human  arm;  leaves  very, large  and  wide,  Ihining  on  both 
Tides,  furnifhed  with  ftrong  prominent  nerves;  their  very 
long  hollowed  petiofts  form  at  bottom,  where  they  embrace, 
each  other  clofely;  Hem  three  feet  long,  and  as  thick  as  a 
man’s  arm.  The  flower  is  white,  and  vefy  fweet ; all  the  flo- 
rets are  hermaphrodite.  This  fpecies,  which  is  diftinguiflied 
by  its  great  fize,  is  a native  of  China,  and  Cochinchina,  the 
Eaft  Indies,  Ceylon,  and  the  inlands  of  the  Southern 
Ocean,  and  is  eaten  by  the  natives  like  the  foretroino-. 

. , _ < OO 

13.  A . fieregrinum,  “ Leaves  cordate,  obtufe,  mucronate  ; 
angles  rounded.”  A native  of  America.  Mr.  Miller  fays 
that  he  has  received  three  forts  of  arum  from  the  Weft 
Indies,  by  the  title  of  Edder,  but  he  fuppofes  this  to  be 
moil  commonly  cultivated  there  for  its  roots.  14.  A.  diva- 
ricatum,  “ leaves  ebrdate-haftate,  divaricate.”  Rheed. 
Mai.  11.  39.  t.  20.  Spathe  1 revolute ; fpadix  fubulate, 
longer  than  the  fpathe.  A native  of  Malabar  and  Ceylon. 
15.  A.  trilohatum , three -lobed  arum,  Mill.. fig.  t.  52.  f.  2. 
“ Leaves  fagittate-trilobate ; flower  feffile.”  Miller  deferibes 
this  plant  as  follows;  root  tuberous;  leaves  remaining 
moil  part  of  the  year;  fpathe  fix  inches  long,  inclining 
downwards,  having  a long  point  twifteji  like  a ferew,  in- 
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fide  deep  purple,  outfide  green;  fpadix  long,  {lender,  pur- 
ple ; extending  out  oi  the  fpathe,  turning  upwards ; the 
flower  is  fetid  like  carrion.  It  was  brought  from  Ceylon  in 
1752,  and  flowered  in  the  Chelfea  garden.  It  flowers  here 
in  May  and  June.  16.  A,,  fagiltafolium*  ar^w-leaved  arum, 
Jacq.  Hcrt.  2.  157.  See  alio  Brown  Jam.  and  Sloane’s 
Jam.  1. 1.  106.  f.  2.  Lour.  Coch.  534.  “ Leaves  fagit- 

tate  triangular ; the  angles  divaricate,  acute  ;”  upright,  four 
feet  high  ; leaves  large,  duflty  green,  bifid  at  the  bale, 
divaricate,  all  the  angles  acute  ; footftalks  round,  fpotted 
with  red  and  black  ; fpathe  long,  cowled,  longer  than  the 
fpadix,  which  is  club-fhaped.  A native  of  the  Spaniln 
W eft  Indies,  China,  and  Cochinchina.  Cultivated  by 
Miller  in  1731.  In  Jamaica  it  is  called  fmaller  Indian  kale, 
and  cultivated  there  by  feveral  perfons  for  the  fame  pur- 
pefes  as  the  A.  efcuhntum.  17.  A.  maculatum , common  arum, 
Curt.  Lond.  2.  63.  Woodv.  t.  25.  Smith  Flor.  Brit. 
Hudf.  Wither.  Lightf.  <*  Common  arum  without  fpots.  @ 
Common  fpotted  arum,  y Italian  arum.  “ Leaves  haftate, 
entire  ; fpadix  club-fhaped.”  It  has  a tuberous  whitifh  root 
about  the  fize  of  a large  nutmeg,  growing  tranfverfely, 
fending  forth  on  every  fide  a great  number  of  fingle  fibres, 
propagating  itfelf  by  lateral  tubercle?  ; leaves  radical,  from 
two  to  four,  fliining,  veiny,  frequently  marked  with  dark 
purple  or  black  fpots,  fometimes  ftreaked  with  white, 
Handing  on  flieathing  triangular  footftalks  ; fpathe  ufually 
green,  and  often  fpotted  like  the  leaves  ; fpadix  varies  from 
a yellowifii  green,  to  a fine  purple  ; berries  fcarlet,  in  a 
naked  clufter,  each  containing  one  or  two  feeds.  It  is  com- 
mon in  moft  parts  of  Europe,  and  is  the  only  fpecies  of 
the  genus  indigenous  in  Britain.  It  is  ufually  found  under 
hedges,  flowering  in  May,  and  ripening  its  berries  in  the 
autumn.  18.  A.  virginicum,  Virginian  arum.  “ Leaves 
haftate-cordate,  acute  ; angles  obtufe.”  It  grows  wild  in 
wet  places  in  Virginia,  Carolina,  Pennfylvania,  See.  The 
lavages  boil  the  fpadix  with  the  berries,  and  devour  it  as  a 
great  dainty.  19.  A.  firobofeideum,  Apennine  arum,  arifa- 
rum,  Tournef.  Bocc.  Muff.  2.  61.  t.  50.  “ Leaves  haftate, 
fpathe  declinate,  filiform  Tubulate.”  A native  of  the  Apen- 
nines. Spathe  lhaped  like  a monk’s  cowl ; leaves  on  very 
(hort  footftalks.  20.  A.  arifarum,  broad-leaved  hooded 
arum,  or  friar’s  cowl.  Hort.  Cliff.  435.  Sabb.  Hort.  2. 
t.  79.  “ Leaves  cordate  oblong,  aperture  of  the  fpathe 

ovate  ; fpathe  entire  and  bent  inwards  above,  below  not 
convolute  about  a foot  and  a half  high  ; leaves  fharpifh  ; 
fpathe  fhorter  than  the  leaves  ; fpadix  curved;  berries  red, 
one-feeded.  A native  of  the  South  of  Europe.  Dr.  Smith  ob- 
ferves,  that  the  Italians  callthis  plant  il  lume , from  the  ftriking 
refemblance  of  its  flower,  when  reverfed,  to  a lamp  with  its 
wick.  Cultivated  by  Gerard  in  1596.  21.  A .Jiifium,  painted 
arum.  “ Leaves  cordate,  painted  with  coloured  veins;”  root- 
leaves  three  or  four,  petioled,  painted  on  the  upper  furface 
with  white  veins  ; fpathe  feflile,  radical,  inflated  at  the  bafe, 
green,  except  at  the  top,  where  it  is  purplifh ; fpadix  with  an 
ovate-oblong,  darkpurple club;  germs fubglobofe,  green;  an- 
thers immediately  above  them  ; upper  filaments  remote.  See 
Supp.  Plant.  410.  22.  A.  ovation,  Rumph.  Amb.  5.  3121.  t. 
108.  “ Leaves  ovate-oblong;  fpathe  fcabrous.”  A native  of 
the  Eaft  Indies.  23.  A.  tenuifolium , grafs-leaved  arum,  or 
narrow-leavedfriar’scowl.  “Leaves  lanceolate;  fpadix briftle- 
Ihaped,  declinate.”  This  fpecies  ufually  has  five  or  fix  finning 
Jeavesrefembling  thofeof  narrow-leaved  plantain  ; fpathe  long, 
pointed,  reflex,  white;  fpadix  feven  inches  long,  purple  or 
greenifh,  pointed.  It  grows  wild  about  Rome,  Montpellier, 
alfo  in  Dalmatia  and  the  Levant.  We  learn  from  Lcbel  that 
it  was  cultivated  here  in  1570.  24.  A.  cannafolium , Supp. 

Plant.  410.  “ Leaves  lanceolate,  veinlefs;”  leaves  few,  two 
feet  long,  refembling  thofe  of  canna;  fcape  very  (hort;  fpathe 


rather  obtufe,  red  without,  white  within.  In  the  fpadix 
there  is  no  fpace  between  the  ftamens  and  piftils.  A na- 
tive of  Surinam,  on  trees,  parafltical. 

***  Caul-fcent. 

25.  A.  arlorefcens,  tree-arum,  Plum.  Amer.  44.  t.  51.  g. 

& 60.  “ Straight  ; leaves  fagittate.”  A native  of  South 

America.  26.  A.  feguinum,  dumb  cane  arum,  Jacq.  Amer. 
239.  t.  1 5 1.  pi<ft.  t.  229.  Miller’s  fig.  295.  See  Sloane  and 
Brown’s  Jam.  “ Nearly  upright  ; leaves  lanceolate  ovate.” 
It  rifes  to  the  height  of  fix  or  feven  feet,  with  a green-joint- 
ed ftalk,  as  large  as  a walking-cane.  Leaves  placed  irregu- 
larly at  the  top  of  the  ftalks  in  a clufter  ; they  are  oblong, 
of  a light  green  colour,  and  fometimes  punched  with  holes, 
as  in  the  dracantium  jiertufum.  On  the  fide  of  the  ftalks, 
between  the  leaves,  the  flowers  appear  with  a long  fpathe  of 
a pale  green  colour,  marked  with  white  fpots.  The  female 
flowers  and  ftamens  are  ranged  only  on  one  fide  of  the  fpa- 
dix, a circumftance  which  diftinguifhes  it  from  all  its  conge- 
ners. It  is  a native  of  the  Sugar  Iflands,  and  the  warmer  parts 
of  America.  Cultivated  in  1 759,  by  Miller.  The  whole 
plant  abounds  with  an  acrid  juice,  fo  that  if  applied  to  the 
tongue,  this  organ  fwells  fo  much  as  to  lofe  the  power  of 
articulation,  and  hence  the  name  of  dumb-cane.  In  this  way 
it  is  faid  to  have  been  ufed  as  a puniftiment  for  negroes.. 
The  juice  is  fometimes  employed  to  aflift  the  lime  in  promot- 
ing the  granulation  of  fugar.  27.  A.  hederaceum,  ivy-leaved 
arum,  Jacq.  Amer.  t.  152.  pidt.  230.  “ Radicant  ; leaves 

cordate,  oblong,  acuminate  ; petioles  round.”  A native  of 
the  Weft  Indies.  28.  A.  lingulatmv,  tongue -leaved  arum. 
Brown  Jam.  333.  n.  12.  Sloane’s  Jam.  1.  75.  t.  27.  f.  2,  3. 
“ Creeping;  leaves  cornate  lanceolate;  their  footftalks  edged 
with  membranes.”  It  readily  climbs  trees,  and  becomes  more 
fucculent  and  luxuriant  towards  the  top.  A native  of  the 
Weft  Indies.  29.  A.  auritum,  ear-leaved  arum,  Brown 
Jam.  331.  n.  2.  Sloan,  x.  169.  “ Radicant;  leaves  ter- 

nate  ; thofe  on  the  fide  one-lobed.”  A climbing  plant, 
fending  out  roots  from  the  Hems  and  branches  ; leaves  large 
heart-fhaped,  having  thre^  lobes  or  ears  ; flowers  inclofed 
in  a large  fpathe.  A native  of  the  Weft  Indies.  Found  on 
all  the  hills  of  Jamaica,  climbing  the  trees,  and  is  the  only- 
arum  with  compound  leaves  in  that  illand.  Cultivated  by 
Miller  in  1748.  30.  A.  indicinn,  Indian  arum,  Lour.  Coch. 
536.  Rumph.  Amb.  5.  t.  106.  “ Nearly  upright;  leaves 

ovate  ; bifid  at  the  bafe,  rounded  ; fpadices  axillary  ;”  llem 
five  feet  high,  as  thick  as  a man’s  arm  ; leaves  very  large,, 
with  many  tranfverfe  parallel  ribs,  on  fubulate,  erect,  ftem- 
clafping  footftalks  ; fpathes  axillary,  fmall,  acute,  ftraight,. 
convolute  ; fpadix  tapering,  eredl ; berries  pale,  fmall.  A. 
native  of  the  Eaft  Indies.  Cultivated  in  Cochinchina, 
where  the  ftalk  is  boiled  and  eaten.  31.  A.  cucullatumy 
cowled  arum,  Lour.  Cochinch.  356.  “ Upright  ; leaves 

peltate,  cordate,  with  the  ears  cowled  Item  two  feet 
high,  leaves  acuminate,  on  long  round  footftalks  ; fpadix 
{hort,  almoft  wholly  covered  with  florets.  A native  of  the 
fuburbs  of  Canton.  32.  A.  ffiirale,  fpiral  arum,  Retz. 
Obf.  1.  30.  n.  104.  “ Stemlels  ; leaves  lanceolate;  fpathe 

fpiral  feflile ;”  leaves  acute,  naked,  with  the  footftalks 
dilated  at  the  bafe,  membranaceous,  veined.  A native  of 
Tranquebar  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  difeovered  by  Koenig. 
This  fpecies  ought  to  have  been  placed  in  the  fecond  di vi— 
fion.  It  may  here  be  obferved,  that  in  the  arum,  every 
piftil  and  every  anther  is  to  be  confidered  as  a diftindt  floret, 
confequently  it  ought  to  be  removed  to  the  clafs  monoecia  ; 
and  this  has  been  done  by  Screber  and  Withering.  Thun- 
berg  and  Swartz  place  it  in  the  clafs  jiolyandria.  We  fee  no 
advantage  however  in  removing  it  from  the  clafs  gyr.andria , 
where  it  was  left  by  the  great  author  of  the  fexuai  fyftem. 
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Medicinal  qualities.  Common  arum  is  the  only  fpecies  of 
this  genus  included  in  the  Materia  Medica;  and  its  ufe  is 
confined  to  the  root,  which  in  a recent  Hate  is  la&efcent  and 
extremely  acrimonious,  infomnch  that  when  cut  into  dices 
and  applied  to  the  {kin,  it  has  been  found  to  blifter  the 
part;  and  upon  being  chewed,  it  excites  an  intolerable  fenfa- 
tion  of  burning  and  pricking  in  the  tongue,  which  continues 
for  feveral  hours.  This  acrimony,  however,  is  gradually 
loft  by  drying,  and  may  be  fo  completely  diffipated  by  the 
application  of  heat,  as  to  leave  the  root  a bland  farinaceous 
aliment.  Its  medicinal  efficacy,  therefore,  refides  wholly  in 
the  aclive  volatile  matter.  It  is  a very  powerful  ftimulant, 
and  by  promoting  the  fecretions,  may  be  properly  employed 
in  cachetlic  and  chlorotic  cafes,  in  rheumatic  affedlions,  and 
in  various  complaints  of  phlegmatic,  torpid  conftitutions ; 
but  more  efpecially  in  a weakened  or  relaxed  ftate  of  the 
ftomach,  abounding  with  vifeid  mucus.  If  the  root  is  given 
in  powder,  great  care  fliould  be  taken  that  it  be  young  and 
newly  dried,  when  it  may  be  ufed  in  the  dofe  of  a fcruple 
or  more  twice  a day ; but  in  rheumatifms  and  paralytic  affec- 
tions, requiring  the  full  effefts  of  this  medicine,  the  root 
fhould  be  given  in  its  recent  ftate  ; and  to  cover  the  infup- 
portable  pungency  it  difeovers  on.  the  tongue,  Dr.  Lewis 
advifes  us  to  adminifter  it  in  the  form  of  emulfion  with  gum 
arabic  and  fpermaceti,  increafing  the  dofe  from  ten  grains 
to  upwards  of  a fcruple,  three  or  four  times  a day  ; in  this 
way,  he  iays,  “ it  generally  occafioned  a fenfation  of  flight 
warmth  about  the  ftomach,  and  afterwards  in  the  remoter 
parts,  manifeftly  promoted  perfpiration,  and  frequently  pro- 
duced a plentiful  fweat.”  As  feveral  obftinate  rheumatic 
pains  were  removed  by  this  medicine,  it  is  recommended  to- 
further  trial.  See  Woodv.  Med.  Bot.  p.  75. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  Species  2.  is  very  hardy  and  will 
grow  in  any  foil  or  fltuation  ; autumn  is  the  proper  time  for 
tranfplanting  it.  3.  fliould  have  a moifty,  fhady  fltuation ; it 
is  with  difficulty  preferved  in  gardens.  6,  7,  8.  are  propa- 
gated by  offsets  ; they  will  live  in  the  open  air,  if  planted  in 
a fheltered  fltuation,  or  if  the  furface  of  the  ground  be 
covered  with  tan.  9,  10,  11,  12,  13,  14.  and  16.  are  to  be 
propagated  by  offsets  planted  in  pots,  and  plunged  into  a 
hot-bed,  and  after  having  acquired  fufficient  ftrength,  kept 
upon  (helves  in  a dry  ftove.  15.  requires  the  tan-bed  or 
bark-ftove.  Common  arum  ought  to  be  tranfpktuted  foon 
after  the  feeds  are  ripe.  19,  20,  21.  Thefe  multiply  faff; 
by  offsets,  and  fliould  have  a fhady  fltuation.  25,  26,  27, 
28,  29.  are  propagated  by  cutting  off  the  ftaiks,  into  lengths 
of  three  or  four  joints,  which  muft  be  laid  to  dry  fix  weeks 
or  more  ; for  if  the  wounded  part  be  not  perfeftly  healed 
over  before  the  cuttings  are  planted,  they  will  rot  and  decay  ; 
they  fliould  be  put  in  fmall  pots  filled  with  light  fandy 
earth,  and  plunged  into  a moderate  hot-bed  of  tan,  being 
careful  that  they  have  little  wet  till  they  have  made  good 
roots,  when  fome  of  them  may  be  placed  in  a dry  ftove,  and 
others  plunged  in  the  tan-bed,  in  the  bark  ftove,  where 
they  will  produce  more  flowers.  They  are  tender  plants, 
and  muft  be  conftantly  kept  in  the  ftove.  See  Martyn’s 
Miller’s  Didt. 

Arum  JEthiopicum.  See  Calla. 

Arum  Scandens.  See  Dracontjum. 

ARUMATIA,  in  Entomology , a name  given  by  Marc  - 
graave,  in  his  Natural  Hiftory  of  Brafil,  to  the  fpecies  of 
Mantis  called  Gigas  by  Linnceus. 

ARUN,  in  Ancient  Geography » a village  of  Paleftine,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Samaria. 

A run,  in  Geographij,  a river  of  England,  which  runs 
into  the  fea  at  Little  Hampton  in  Suffex, famous  for  its  red 
mullets. 


ARUNCI.  See  Aurunci. 

Arunci,  in  Entomology , a fpecies  of  CicadA,  deferibed 
by  Scopoli.  This  infedk  is  entirely  of  a ferruginous  colour, 
with  brown  eyes. 

ARUNCO,  in  Zoology , a fpecies  of  Rana  or  toad,  that 
is  larger  than  the  common  frog,  but  nearly  of  the  fame  co- 
lour. It  inhabits  Chili ; and  is  deferibed  by  Molina.  All 
the  feet  of  this  kind  are  palmated,  and  the  body  waited. 
Dr.  Shaw  fpecifically  deferibes  it  thus  : R.  corpore  verrucofo 
pedibus  omnibus  palmatis.  Gmelin  feems  to  think  the  pal- 
mated feet  are  a fufficient  criterion  by  which  it  may  be  dif- 
tinguiflred,  “ pedibus  omnibus  palmatis.”  Gmel. 

ARUNCUS,  in  Botany.  See  Spir/ca. 

ARUNDA,.  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of  Spain,  in 
Bcetica,  feated  on  the  Annas  or  Guadiana  ; now  laid  to  be 
Ronda,  in  the  province  of  Granada,  on  the  confines  of  A11- 
dalufla.  N.  lat.  36°  26'.  W.  long.  50  40'. 

ARUNDEL,  Thomas,  in  Biography,,  archbifhop  of 
Canterbury  in  the  reigns  of  Richard  II.  Henry  IV.  and 
Henry  V.,  was  the  fecond  fon  of  Robert  Fitz-Alan,  earl 
of  Arundel  and  Warren  ; and  at  the  age  of  twenty-one 
years,  in  1374,  promoted  from  the  archdeaconry  of  Taun- 
ton to  the  fee  of  Ely,  and  enthroned  with  the  ufual  folem-- 
nities  in  1376.  While  he  held  this  fee  he  almoft  rebuilt  the 
epifcopal  palace  in  Holborn,  and,  beftde  other  donations, 
prefented  it  with  a table  of  maffive  gold,  enriched  with  pre- 
cious (tones,  which  he  had  bought  of  prince  Edward  for 
three  hundred  marks.  Upon  his  translation  to  the  arch- 
bifbopric  of  York,  in  1388,  he  expended  a large  fum  in 
building  an  archiepifcopal  palace,  a id  in  furmfhing  the 
church  with  feveral  pieces  of  filver-gilt  plate,  and  other  or- 
naments. After  his  advancement  to  the  fee  of  Canterbury, 
in  1396,  he  was  a great  benefactor  to  that  church  : for  he 
built  the  fouthern  tower  and  great  part  of  the  nave,  and 
gave  it  a ring  of  five  bells,  called  “Arundel’s  ring,” 'feve- 
ral rich  veftments,  a mitre  enchafed  with  jewels,  a filver  gilt 
crofier,  a golden  chalice  for  the  high  altar,  and  another  to 
be  ufed  only  on  St.  Thomas  a Becket’s  day.  He  held  the 
office  of  lord  high  chancellor  of  England,  with  fome  inter- 
ruptions, from  the  year  1386  to  1396  ; and  in  1393,  he  re- 
moved the  courts  of  juftice  from  Loudon  to  York  ; partly 
with  a view  of  mortifying  the  pride  and  infolence  of  the  in- 
habitants of  London,  and  principally  for  the  purpofe  of  en- 
riching thofe  of  the  latter  city,  over  the  diocefe  of  which  he 
prefided  : but  after  the  experience  of  one  or  two  terms,  the 
courts  returned  to  their  firft  and  more  convenient  ftation. 
Soon  after  his  acceffion  to  the  metropolitan  fee,  he  revived 
an  old  inftitution,  by  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  feveral 
parifhes  of  London  were  obliged  to  pay  their  reftor  one  half- 
penny in  the  pound  out  of  the  rent  of  their  houfes. 

The  interference  of  archbifhop  Arundel  in  the  civil  affairs 
of  the  kingdom  terminated  in  his  impeachment  and  exile. 
Having  taken  an  aftive  part  in  the  firft  attempt  that  was 
made  to  deliver  the  nation  from  the  oppreflion  of  Richard 
II.  by  obtaining  a commiffion  to  the  duke  of  Gloucefter, 
his  brother  the  earl  of  Arundel,  and  others,  in  which  com  - 
million  he  himfelf  was  included,  for  governing  the  kingdom, 
he  was  impeached  by  the  commons,  fentenced  to  bebanilhed, 
and  ordered  to  leave  the  kingdom  within  forty  days,  on  pain 
of  death.  Pope  Boniface  IX.  feizing  this  opportunity  of 
teftifying  his  difpleafure  againft  the  king  and  parliament  of 
England,  gave  Arundel  a cordial  reception  at  Rome,  nomi- 
nated him  archbifhop  of  St.  Andrews,  and  promifed  him 
other  preferments.  The  king’s  remonftrance,  however,  pre- 
vailed with  his  holinefs  to  withhold  the  grant  of  the  fur- 
ther favours  which  he  had  intended  to  confer  on  the  exiled 
prelate.  . The  diflatisfadlion  of  the  peoplerof  England  with 
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the  government  of  Richard  II.  increafing,  archbifhop  Arun- 
del had  an  opportunity  of  returning  to  his  country,  and  re- 
gaining his  dignities.  Whilll  he  was  in  Brittany,  in  his  way 
home,  he  was  employed  to  folicit  Henry  duke  of  Lancafter, 
who  had  been  banifhed  by  Richard,  to  return  from  France, 
and  affume  the  crown  : and  having  obviated  the  duke’s 
fcruples,  the  acceflion  of  Henry  IV.  was  accompanied  with 
the  relloration  of  Arundel  to  the  metropolitan  fee  : and  he 
had  the  pleafure  of  placing  the  crown  on  the  head  of  his 
new  matter.  At  an  early  period  of  this  reign,  a delign  was 
formed  of  fei/.ing  the  revenues  of  the  church,  in  order  to 
fupply  the  exigencies  of  the  public  fervice.  In  a parliament 
held  at  Coventry  in  1404  or  1405,  and  called  “ Parlia- 
mentum  indoctum,”  this  meafure  was  propoied  for  exe- 
cution. Arundel  was  prefect,  remonttrated  againft  the  pro- 
pofal,  and  urged  “ that  the  clergy  were  at  leaft  as  fervice- 
able  to  the  king  by  their  prayers,  as  trie  laity  by  their  arms ; 
and  that  the  kingdom  could  not  expect  to  profper  as  long 
as  the  prayers  of  the  church  were  dcipifed.”  His  fpirited 
exertions  prevented,  tor  the  prefent,  the  further  profecution 
of  this  violent  mtal'ure.  The  archbifhop  having  thus  ref- 
.cued  the  temporalities  of  the  church  from  depredation,  ma- 
nifefted  equal  zeal  in  preferring  inviolate  its  internal  confti- 
tution.  He  exerted  himfelf  for  reftraining  the  progrefs  of 
thofe  new  opinions,  with  regard  both  to  dotfrine  and  wor- 
Ihip,  which  were  diffeminated  by  the  Lollards  orWicklittites ; 
and  as  the  univerfity  of  Oxford  was  beginning  to  be  infeCted 
with  theie  opinions,  he  appointed  vifitors  to  examine  and  to 
report  the  ftate  of  that  ieminary.  He  proceeded,  in  con- 
fequence  of  the  information  he  received  from  the  inquilltorial 
committee,  delegated  and  fan&ioned  by  his  authority,  to 
perfecute,  with  an  a’bfurdity  and  cruelty  which  nothing  but 
the  ignorance  and  bigotry  of  the  times  can  in  any  degree 
extenuate,  thofe  who  were  found  chargeable  with  this  new 
hereiy.  Upon  the  authority  of  the  a£I  for  burning  heretics, 
which  patted  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  and  which  remained 
for  a long  time  a difgrace  to  our  ftatute  books,  a Lollard 
was  condemned  to  the  flames  in  1410;  and  in  the  beginning 
of  the  reign  of  Henry  V.  iir  John  Oldcaftle,  lord  Cobham, 
va  principal  patron  of  the  Lollards,  was  indiCted  by  the  pri- 
mate, convidted  of  herefy,  and  fenter.ced  to  the  flames.  He 
had  fome  time  before  attempted  to  procure  an  order  from 
the  pope  to  dig  up  the  bones  of  Wickliffe,  which  was  refufed; 
and  he  adlually  procured  a fynodica!  conftitution,  which  pro- 
hibited the  tranflation  of  the  fcriptureS  into  the  vulgar 
tongue.  It  is  faid  that  whilft  the  archbifhop  was  pronounc- 
ing fentence  of  excommunication  and  condemnation  on  lord 
Cobham,  he  was  feized  with  an  inflammation  in  his  throat, 
which  prevented  his  taking  any  fuftenance,  and  foon  termi- 
nated in  his  death,  Feb.  20th,  1413.  The  death  of  the 
prelate,  as  to  the  time  and  manner  of  it,  was  attributed  by 
the  Lollards  to  the  immediate  interpofition  of  God:  but 
however  fuperftitious  fuch  judgments  may  be  deemed  in  the 
prefent  enlightened  age,  the  intolerance  and  cruelty  of  the 
archbifhop  will  be  univerfally  condemned,  and  they  will 
entail  juft  reproach  on  his  name  and  character  as  long  as  any 
records  of  him  remain.  Biog.  Brit. 

Arundel,  in  Geograjihy , a corporation  and  borough 
town  of  England,  in  the  county  of  Suflex,  feated  on  the 
river  Arun,  whence  its  name.  It  fends  two  members  to 
parliament;  the  corporation  conflfts  of  a mayor  and  twelve 
hurgefft's;  it  has  two  markets  weekly,  on  Wednefday  and 
Saturday;  and  is  diftant  from  London  fixty-one  miles.  It 
has  a harbour  which  admits  veflels  of  one  hundred  tons 
Burthen,  and  which  was  repaired  in  1733.  The  cattle, 
which  Hands  on  the  north -eatt  part  of  the  town,  was  con- 
ferred by  the  eraprefs  Maud  on  William  le  Albano,  as  a 


recornpence  for  his  defence  of  it  againft  king  Stephen.  It 
defcended  to  the  Norfolk  family  in  1579,  and  the  prefent 
duke  has  expended  large  fums  in  repairing  and  adorning  it. 
To  this  place  belongs  the  peculiar  privilege  of  conferring 
the  title  of  earl  on  its  pofieflbrs  without  any  patent  or  cre- 
ation from  the  crown  ; and  Arundel  is  the  premier  earldom 
in  England.  N.  lat.  50°  45'.  W.  long,  o°  25'. 

Arundel,  a townfhip  of  America,  in  York  county  and 
diftridtof  Maine,  fituate  between  cape  Porpoife  and  Bidde- 
ford  on  the  north-eaft,  on  the  river  Saco,  twenty-one  miles 
north-eaft  from  York,  and  ninety-fix  north-eaft  from  Bof- 
ton.  It  contains  1458  inhabitants. 

ARUNDELIAN  Marbles,  Marmora  Arundel'iana, 
or  Oxford  Marlles , called  alfo  Parian  Chronicle,  are  fup- 
pofed  to  be  ancient  ftones,  whereon  is  infcribed  a chro- 
nicle of  the  city  of  Athens,  engraven  in  capital  letters  in  the 
iflandof  Paros,  one  of  the  Cyclades,  264  years  before  Jefus 
Chrift.  They  take  their  name  from  Thomas  earl  of  Arun- 
del, who  procured  them  out  of  the  Eatt,  or  from  Henry 
his  grandfon,  who  prefented  them  to  the  univerfity  of  Ox- 
ford. 

Thefe  marbles,  and  other  ancient  relics,  were  purchafed 
in  Alia  Minor,  Greece,  and  the  iflands  of  the  Archipelago, 
by  Mr.  William  Petty,  who  was  employed,  in  the  year 
1624,  by  Thomas  earl  of  Arundel,  in  making  fuch  col- 
lections for  him  in  the  Eatt.  They  were  brought  into  Eng- 
land about  the  year  1627,  and  placed  in  the  gardens  be- 
longing to  Arundel,  houfe  in  London.  Soon  after  their  ar- 
rival, they  excited  very  general  curiofity  among  inquifitive 
and  learned  perfons  ; and  iir  Robert  Cotton  engaged  Mr. 
Selden  to  explain  the  Greek  inferiptions.  Accordingly 
Selden  and  two  of  his  friends,  Patrick  Young,  or  Patri- 
cius  Junius,  and  Richard  James,  immediately  undertook  the 
bufmefs  ; and  in  the  following  year  Selden  publiflied  afmall 
volume  in  qto.  under  the  title  of  “Marmora  Arundeliana,” 
containing  about  thirty-nine  of  the  inferiptions,  with  anno- 
tations. During  the  civil  wars,  Arundel  houfe  was  often 
deferted  by  its  illuftrious  proprietors,  and  fome  of  the  mar- 
bles were  defaced  or  broken,  and  others  ftolen  or  ufed  for 
the  ordinary  purpofes  of  architecture.  The  chronolo- 
gical marble,  in  particular,  was  broken  and  defaced  ; and 
the  upper  part,  containing  thirty-one  epochas,  is  faid  to 
have  been  ufed  in  repairing  a chimney  in  Arundel  houfe. 
In  the  year  1667,  the  honourable  Henry  Howard,  after- 
wards duke  of  Norfolk,  the  grandfon  of  the  firft  colleftor. 
prefented  thefe  curious  remains  of  antiquity  to  the  univer- 
sity of  Oxford ; and  as  Mr.  Selden’s  work  was  become 
fcarce,  bifhop  Fell  engaged  Dr.  Pridcaux,  dean  of  Norwich, 
to  publilh  a new  edition  of  the  infeription,  which  was 
printed  at  Oxford  in  1676,  with  additional  notes  andtranf- 
lations,  under  the  title  of  “ Marmora  Oxoiiieniia,  ex  Arun- 
delianis,  Seldenianis,  et  aliis  conflata.”  In  1731,  Mr.  Mat- 
taire  favoured  the  public  with  a more  comprehenfive  view  of 
thefe  marbles  than  either  of  his  predeceffors  ; and  in  1763, 
Dr.  Chandler  publiflied  a new  and  improved  copy  of  them, 
in  which  he  corredled  the  mittakes  of  the  former  editors, 
and  fupplied  the  lacuna:  in  fome  of  the  inferiptions,  parti- 
cularly thofe  of  the  Parian  chronicle,  by  many  ingenious 
conjectures. 

Thefe  marbles,  in  their  perfect  ftate,  contained  a chrono- 
logical detail  of  the  principal  events  of  Greece  during  a 
period  of  1318  years,  extending  from  the  copimencement  of 
the  reign  of  Cecrops  in  the  year  before  Chrift  1582,  to  the 
clofe  of  thearchonate  of  Diognetus  in  the  year  before  Chrift 
264.  But  the  chronicle  of  the  latt  90  years  is  loll,  fo  that  the 
part  now  remaining  terminates  with  the  archonfliop  of  Dio- 
timus,  354  years  before  Chrill;  and  in  this  fragment  the 
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inscription  is  very  much  corroded  and  effaced,  and  the  fenfe 
can  only  be  difcovered  by  very  learned  and  induftrious  an- 
tiquaries, or  Supplied  by  their  conjectures.  For  a trans- 
lation from  the  Greek  of  this  ancient  remain,  fee  Tab.  i. 
Playfair’s  Chronology,  p.  297.  Almoft  every  event  in  this 
table  between  the  deftruCtion  of  Troy  and  the  annual  ma- 
gistracy of  Athens,  is  dated  twenty-fix  years  earlier  than  in 
the  canons  of  Eufebius,  and  thofe  of  other  approved  chro- 
nologers  ; fo  that  this  number  of  years  mult  be  iubtrafted 
from  the  dates  in  the  marbles,  during  the  time  mentioned, 
in  order  to  accommodate  them  to  thole  of  Eratofthenes, 
Dion.  Halicarnaffenfis,  Eufebius,  and  other  ancient  writers. 
Thefe  valuable  remains  of  antiquity  have  been  applied  to 
the  elucidation  of  many  parts  of  ancient  hiitory  that  had 
been  long  involved  in  obfcurity.  However  their  incon- 
fiftency  with  other  authentic  hiftorical  accounts  has  depre- 
ciated their  importance  and  ufe  ; and  fir  Ifaac  Newton,  as 
well  as  fome  other  modern  philofophers,  have  paid  little 
or  no  regard  to  them.  Their  authenticity  has  indeed  of 
late  been  the  fubjefik  of  particular  diicufiion  between  Mr. 
Robertfon,  who,  in  his  “ Parian  Chronicle,”  Svo.  1788, 
queftioned  it  ; and  Mr.  Hewlett,  in  his  “ Vindication  of  the 
Authenticity  of  the  Parian  Chronicle,”  8vo.  1789,  de- 
fended it.  See  an  account  of  the  arguments  on  both  Sides, 
under  the  article  Pariah  Chronicle. 

A 11UND I N AC  E A,  in  Conchology,  a Species  of  S A b e l l a 
found  in  rivers  in  fome  parts  of  Europe.  It  is  fubconic, 
open  at  both  ends,  and  compofed  of  fragments  of  the  bark 
of  reeds  placed  on  each  other.  Gmelin,  &c. 

Arundinacea,  in  Entomology,  a fpecies  of  Ara.nea 
that  is  found  among  reeds.  The  abdomen  is  fub-globofe, 
and  white  fpotted  with  pale  brown.  Linn.  Fn.  Suec. 

ARUNDINACEUS,  in  Ornithology,  a fpecies  of  Tu r- 
dos  that  inhabits  reedy  marfhes  of  Europe,  and  is  called 
La  Roufferole,  ou  Roucherolle,  by  Briffon,  Buffon,  and 
other  French  writers.  Ray  and  Willughby  named  it  Junco, 
or  greater  reed  Sparrow  ; and  Dr.  Latham,  the  reed  thrufh. 

This  bird  is  rather  larger  than  the  common  lark  ; the 
colour  is  ferruginous  brown  ; white,  with  a teffaceous  tinge 
beneath  ; quill-feathers  brown,  reddifh  at  the  end.  Gmel. 
&c.  Of  this,  fpecies  Gmelin  enumerates  three  varieties;  viz. 
(S.  Turdus  arundinaceus  uropygio  caudqque  rufis-r  var.  with 
rufous  rump  and  tail.  y.  Turdus  arundinaceus  fupra  fa- 
gittis  nigris  varius  : var.  varied  above  with  black  arrow- 
fliaped  fpots.  c?.  Turdus  arundinaceus  minimus,  fupra  ex 
lutefeente  virens,  tectricibus  alarum  ferrugineis  : var.  fmall, 
above  yellowifh-green,  wing  ferruginous.  In  the  fouthern 
parts  of  Ruffia,  and  in  Poland,  this  fpecies,  it  is  laid,  is  very 
common.  It  makes  its  neft  on  the  moffy  hillocks  among 
reeds  and  rufhes,  or  according  to  Cramer  fufpends  the 
neft  between  two  or  three  reeds  which  are  faftened  together 
to  fupport  it.  The  female  lays  five  or  fix  eggs  ; and  the 
male,  it  is  likewise  obiervea,  is  perpetually  finging  while 
the  female  is  fitting  ; and  hence  it  has  acquired  the  name 
of  water  nightingale. 

ARUNDINETI,  in  Entomology , a fpecies  of  Tipula 
deferibed  by  Linnaeus  and  Fabricius.  It  is  whitilh  ; an- 
tennae, villofe  ; eyes  black.  A native  of  Europe,  and  in- 
habits reedy  marfhes.  ' 

ARUNDINIS,  a fpecies  of  Phal/ena  ( NoFua , Linn.) 
that  lives  on  the  ftalks  of  reeds.  It  is  an  European  kind  ; 
the  wings  are  cinereous  with  black  dots,  and  marginal  lu- 
nules  of  the  fame  colour;  and  the  wings  beneath  marked 
with  a central  brown  fpot.  Fabricius,  &c. 

Arum  din  is,  a fpecies  of  Aphis,  that  lives  on  the  leaves 
of  arundo  efugclos.  The  body  is  green ; head  and  thorax 
brawny  and  covered  with  white  dots.  Fabricius,  Gmc’irq&c, 
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ARUNDO,  in  Botany,  Reed  (fuppofed  to  be  derived 
from  areo,  becaufe  it  foon  becomes  dry).  Linn.  g.  93.  Scb.reb, 
124.  Juff.  32.  Clafs,  triandria  digynia.  Nat.  Ord.  G ra- 
mi ne  a or  grajjes.  Gen.  Char.  Cal.  glume  one,  or  many- 
flowered,  two-valved,  eredt  ; valves  oblong,  acuminate, 
awnlefs  ; o.ne  Ihorter.  Cor . two-valved  ; valves  the  length 

of  the  calyx,  oblong,  acuminate ; from  their  bafe  arifes  a 
lanugo , almoft  the  length  of  the  flower  ; nedtary,  two-valved, 
very  fmall.  Stam.  filaments  three,  capillary;  anthers  fork- 
ed at  both  ends.  Fiji,  germ  oblong  ; ftyies  two,  capillary, 
reflex,  villofe  ; ftigmas  Ample.  Per.  none  ; corolla  adheres 
to  the  feed  without  gaping ; feed  fingle,  oblong,  acuminate 
at  botli  ends,  furnifhed  with  long  down  (pappus)  at  the  bafe. 

Ell.  Gen.  Char.  Cal.  two-valved  ; florets  congregated, 
furrounded  with  wool. 

Species,  1.  A.  lamhos  ; bambu  or  bamboo-cane;  A. 

bambee.  Lour.  Cochinch.  56.  A.  arbor,  Bauh.  Pin.  18 

vafaria,  Bulu  Java.  Rumph.  Amb.  1.  6.  c.  4.  Uy.  Rheed. 
Mai.  i.  25.  t.  16.  Bambos  arundinacea,  Retz.  Obf.  5.  24. 
n.  5 8. “Calyxes many  flowered,  (one-flowered,  Lour.)  fpikes 
in  threes,  (unequal  in  number,  Retz.)  feffile.”  Lin.  flowers 
fix-ftamened ; panicle  diffufed,  with  imbricate  fpikelets, 
branches  of  the  culm  fpiny ; calyxes  one-flowered.  Lou- 
reiro.  Panicle  branched,  divaricate,  hard ; fpikes  heaped 
alternately,  unequal  in  number,  fefiile.  Retzius.  The  barn- 
boo  has  a woody  hollow  round  ftraight  culm,  forty  feet  high 
and  upwards,  fimple  and  Alining  ; the  internodes  a foot  in 
length  and  in  circumference  ; (heaths  thick,  hairy,  rough, 
convolute,  deciduous  ; branches  alternate,  flender,  folid, 
fpiny,  reclining,  fpringing  out  from  the  bafe  to  the  top  ; 
the  lower  ones  being  ufually  cut  off ; leaves  fmall,  entire, 
lanceolate,  roundilh  at  the  bafe,  ftriated,  rough,  on  alter- 
nate round  petioles.  For  the  parts  of  inflorescence  we 
refer  to  the  fpecific  charadlers.  It  grows  almoft  every 
where  within  the  tropical  regions.  Over  a great  part  of 
Afia  it  is  very  common  : in  China,  Cochinchina,  Tonquin, 
Cambodia,  Japan,  Ceylon,  the  peninfula  of  India,  and*  the 
Hands.  The  bamboo-cane  has  been  long  fince  introduced 
into  the  Weft  Indies,  and  fiourifhes  alfo  in  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  Miller  cultivated  it  here  in  1730,  and  if  our  ftoves 
were  high  enough,  thefe  plants  would  probably  rife  to  the 
height  of  forty  feet,  as  a ftro'ng  (hoot  from  the  root  has 
been  found  to  attain  to  half  this  height  in  fix  weeks. 

There  is  perhaps  no  plant  ufed  for  fuch  a variety  of  pur- 
poles  as  bamboo.  In  the  Eaft  Indies,  great  ufe  is  made  of 
it  in  building,  and  the  houfes  of  the  lower  clafs  of  .people 
are  almoft  entirely  compofed  of  it.  Bridges  are  alfo  made 
of  it,  malts  for  their  boats,  boxes,  cups,  balkets,  mats,  &c. 
Paper  is  alfo  made  of  it  by  bruifing  and  fteeping  it  in  water, 
and  thus  forming  it  into  a pafte.  It  is  the  common  fence 
for  gardens  and  fields,  and  is  frequently  ufed  as  pipes  for 
conveying  water.  The  leaves  are  generally  put  round  the 
tea  which  is  lent  in  chefts  to  Europe  from  China.  A fub- 
ftance  called  Tabajher  or  Tabachir,  which  is  a concretion 
of  the  liquor  in  the  cavities  of  the  cane,  and  extracted  at 
certain  feafons,  is  faid  to  be  indeftrudlible  by  fire,  to  refill 
the  adtion  of  the  ftrongeft  acids,  and  by  fufion  with  alkali 
to  form  a tranfparent  permanent  glafs  which  may  be  decom- 
pofed  by  acids,  &c.  The  taba  flier  is  much  efteemed  as  a 
medicine  by  the  orientalills,  and  indeed  feveral  parts  of  the 
bamboo,  according  to  Loureiro,  poffefs  medicinal  virtues. 
A.  arborea , and  A.  orientalis,  of  Miller,  feerrl  to  be  only 
varieties  of  A.  bambos , and  we  learn  from  Loureiro  and  others, 
that  there  are  ftillmore  varieties,  if  not  found  to  be  didlindt  fpc-' 
cies.  2.  A.  donaxi  cultivated  reed.  A .fativa.  Bauh.  Pin.  57 
Raii  Hilt.  1275.  Mor.  Hift  f.  8.  t.  8.  f.  5.  “ Calyxes  five- 

flowered,  panicle  diffqfed,  culm  fhrubby  ;”  culm  from  fix 
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to  twenty  feet  in  height,  hard,  alinoft  woody,  jointed  or 
-knotted,  with  diaphragms.  Above  each  joint  a leaf  embrac- 
ing the  culm,  with  a yellow  {heath,  two  feet  long,  and  three 
inches  broad.  Tile  top  of  the  culm  ends  in  a point,  the. 
‘leaves  rolling  in  the  form  of  a cone  ; panicle  a foot  and  a 
‘half  long,  erect,  many  flowered.  Number  of  flowers  in  the 
calyx  variable,  often  two,  but  more  commonly  three.  It  is 
a native  of  the  fouth  of  Europe,  Siberia,  Egypt,  Cochin- 
china,  See.  It  was  cultivated  in  1648,  in  the  Oxford  bota- 
nic garden,  and  flowers  here  in  July  and  Auguft.  The 
canes  are  brought  to  us  from  Spain  and  Portugal,  for  the 
ufe  of  weavers,  and  for  making  fifhing  rods,  See.  There  is 
.a  variety  of  A.  Jonax , with  llriped  leaves,  noticed  by  Miller 
and  others.  3.  A.  fihragjnit  s,  common  reed.  Smith  Flor. 
-Brit.  144.  Hudf.  53.  With.  166.  Relh.  51.  Eng.  Bot.  401.. 
“Calyxes  five  flowered,  panicle  loofe root  perennial, 

■ creeping;  culms  annual,  ereCt,  Ample,  fix  feet  high,  round, 
jointed,  leafy,  fmooth,  white  within ; leaves  lanceolate, 
acuminate,  fpreading,  ilriated,  rough  at  the  edges,  under- 
neath very  fmooth  and  glaucous  ; (heaths  cylindric,  Ilriated, 
fmooth  ; ftipnles  very  Ihort,  hairy  on  botli  fides  ; panicle 
ereCt,  diffufed,  much  branched  ; glumes  of  the  calyx  very 
unequal,  lanceolate,  acute,  the  larger  three-nerved  ; florets 
from  four  to  fix,  furrounded  at  the  bafe  with  a filky  wool ; 
interior  glume  ciliated,  half  the  length  of  the  exterior  ; feed 
covered  with  the  indurated  corolla.  A variety  of  this 
fpecies  with  variegated  leaves  is  noticed  by  Relhan.  It  is 

■ common  in  ditches,  Handing  waters,  and  on  tides  of  rivers, 

flowering  from  July  till  September.  The  common  reed  is 
nfed  for  fereens  in  gardens,  alfo  as  a foundation  for  plailter 
in  ceilings,  and  for  various  other  purpofes.  4.  A.  efdgejos, 
wood  reed.  Eng.  Bot.  t.  402.  Smith  Flor.  Brit.  145. 
A.  calamagroftis,  Hudf.  54.  Relh.  52.  Lightf.  106.  calama- 
groftis  lanceolata,  With.  122.  gramen  arundinaceum  panicula 
molli  fpadicea  majus,  Raii  Syn.  401.  “ Calyxes  one-flowered, 
longer  then  the  corolla,  panicle  ereCt,  leaves  lanceolate  ;” 
root  creeping  ; culm  nearly  as  high  as  the  preceding,  but 
weaker,  and  often  branched  at  the  bafe  ; leaves  lanceolate 
acuminate,  nervofe,  underneath  glaucous  and  rough  at  the 
edges  ; {heaths  fmooth,  ftriated  ; Tip ule  lanceolate,  many 
times  divided,  naked  on  both  fides  ; panicle  ereCt,  rough, 
fpreading  ; flowers  in  cluiters  all  on  the  fame  fide,  nodding  ; 
glumes  of  the  calyx  nearly  equal,  lanceolate,  acute,  nervoie, 
rough  on  the  keeled  part ; floret  folitary,  much  (hoiter 
■than  the  calyx,  wiiite,  membranaceous,  inferted  in  a 
woolly  fubllance  longer  than  the  petals,  often  cloven  at 
.the  apex ; near  the  bafe,  and  from  the  back  arifes  an 
awn,  which  is  jointed,  and  nearly  the  length  of  the  wool. 
,we  are  told  by  Dr.  Smith,  that  the  wool  and  awn  here 
noticed,  were,  from  an  error,  not  reprefented  in  the  figure 
referred  to  in  Eng.  Bot.  It  grows  in  lhaded  ditches  and 
.wet  meadows:  and  flowers  in  July.  5.  A.  calamagrojhs, 
fmail  reed,  Eng.  Bot.  403.  Flor.  Dan.  180.  Smith  Flor. 
Brit.  146.  180.  A.  epigejos,  Hudf.  54.  Tehl.  51.  Calam. 
epigejos,  With.  123.  Cal.  minor  glumis  rails  & viridibus, 
■Dill,  in  Ray’s  Syn.  401.  “ Calyxes  one-flowered,  longer 

than  the  corolla  ; panicle  ereCt,  diffufed  ; flowers  fcattered, 
ere-T;  leaves  linear.”  Smith.  R.oot  perennial,  fibrous, 
fcarcely  creeping  ; culm  ere£t,  three  or  four  feet  high,  round, 
very  fmooth,  leafy,  much  flenderer  than  the  preceding,  and 
fometimes  branched  ; leaves  linear,  acute,  narrow,  fomewhat 
involute,  pale  green  underneath,  rough  above,  fometimes 
hairy;  {heaths  long,  clofe,  Ilriated,  almoft  fmooth ; ftipule lan- 
ceolate, often  lacerated,  decurrent,  fmooth  on  botli  fides ; pani- 
cle very  branching,  diffufed;  flowers  fcattered,  ereCt;  glumes 
of  the  calyx  of  a chefnut  or  purple  colour,  nearly  equal,  lan- 
ceolate, acute,  keeled,  rough  on  the  back,  fcarcely  nervofe  ; 
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florets  folitary,  much,  fliorter  than  the  ca’yx,  white,  tom  41 
the  apex,  inclofed  in  wool  longer  than  tiie  petals,  a fmall 
awn  at  the  apex,  between  the  divilions  of  the  larger  petal. 
It  grows  in  groves,  hedges,  and  wet  fituations,  flowering  in 
July.  6.  A.  arenaria , iea-retd.  Marram.  Sea-inatweed, 
Smith,  Flor.  Brit.  148.  Hudf.  54.  Mart.  Flor.  Ruff.  t.  32. 
D;ckf.  H.  S.  Falc.  12.  5.  Flor.  Dan.  t.  917.  Culamagroilis 
arenaria,  With.  123.  “ Calyxes  one-flowered,  longer  than 

the  corolla  ; panicle  fpicated  ; flowers  erect,  awnlefs  ; leaves 
rolled  inwards,  pungent.”  Root  perennial,  creeping,  jointed, 
fpreading  itfelf  to  a great  extent ; culm  about  three  feet 
high,  Tiff,  round,  fmooth,  articulated,  leafy  ; leaves  eredto- 
patent,  rigid,  turning  inwards,  lharply  pointed,  glaucous, 
lmooth  on  the  under  fide,  on  the  upper  furrowed  ; (heaths 
nervofe,  fmooth  ; panicle  eredt,  fpike-like,  witli  fhort  eredt 
branches  ; flowers  lanceolate,  acute,  conipreffed,  keeled,  ob- 
fcurely  three-nerved  ; florets  folitary,  rather  fliorter  than  the 
calyx  ; glumes  lanceolate,  unequal,  nervofe,  with  a rough 
keel,  the  outer  broadeft,  eroded  at  the  apex,  and  embracing 
the  other ; wool  about  one-third  the  length  of  the  floret. 
Common  on  the  fea-coafts,  growing  in  the  fand.  By  means 
of  its  extenfive  creeping  roots,  it  is  of  great  ufe  in  giving 
{lability  to  driving  lands  which  gather  about  it  in  lulls  or 
banks.  It  is  planted  about  Wells  in  Norfolk,  to  aid  in 
repelling  the  fea  ; a purpofe  for  which  it  feems  peculiarly 
well  adapted.  7.  A.  colorata , Canary  reed-grafs.  Soland. 
in  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  Smith,  Flor.  Brit.  147.  Phalaris 
arundinacea.  Sp.  PI.  Hudf.  Relh.  Flor.  Dan.  259.  Cal. 
variegata.  With.  124.  Gramen  arundinaceum  acerofa 
gluma  noftras.  Raii  Syn.  400.  /?.  G.  arundinaceum  acerofa 
gluma  Jerfeianum.  Raii  Syn.  400.  y.  Phalaris  arundi- 
nacea ; /?.  pidla.  Sp.  PI.  80.  “ Calyxes  one-flowered,  equal 
to  the  corollas  ; panicle  eredl,  glomerate  ; flowers  inclining 
to  the  fame  fide,  awnlefs  ; leaves  flat.”  Root  perennial, 
creeping,  fcaly,  or  turfy  ; culm  eredt,  three  to  five  feet  high, 
round,  leafy,  ilriated,  fmooth,  furniftied  with  many  joints  ; 
leaves  ipreading,  lanceolate,  Ilriated,  with  a fmooth  margin 
on  both  fides,  on  the  variety  /?.  glaucous,  in  y.  variegated  ; 
{heaths  nervofe,  fomewhat  inflated,  fmooth  ; ftipule  fhort, 
obtufe  ; panicle  eredt,  branched,  in  lobes,  branchlets  angular, 
rough  ; flowers  rolled  together,  inclining  to  one  fide,  varie- 
gated with  white  and  purple ; glumes  of  the  calyx  equal, 
compreffed,  keeled,  three-nerved  ; florets  folitary,  the  length 
ot  the  calyx,  lanceolate,  rather  compreffed,  awnlefs,  furnifhed 
with  two  nedtarious  pencil-fhaped  fubftances  at  the  bafe  ; 
glumes  or  valves  hairy,  equal  in  length,  but  the  exterior 
broader  than  the  other.  It  grows  in  jlagnant  waters,  and 
on  the  banks  of  rivers.  The  variety  y.  cultivated  in  gardens, 
and  called  ribband-grafs,  was  alfo  found  wild  near  Cambridge 
by  Mr.  Relhan.  The  following  are  new  fpecies.  8.  A 
conffiicua.  Forft.  FI.  Auft.  n.  4S.  “ Calyxes  one-flowered  ; 

panicle  loofe,  from  eredt,  fpreading  ; awn  of  the  outer  petal 
reflex,  and  very  long.”  A native  of  New  Zealand.  9.  A.  ' 
agrejiis.  Four.  Cochinch.  57.  Arundarbor  fpinofa.  Rumph. 
Amb.  1.  6.  c.  7.  t.  4.  “ Flowers  fix-ftamened ; panicle 

fpiked  ; fpikelets  cluftered  ; lower  branches  of  the  culm  very 
fpiky  ; calyxes  one-flowered.”  It  grows  to  the  height  of 
thirty  feet,  and  to  the  thicknefs  of  a man’s  arm.  A native  of’ 
Cochinchina,  growing  on  mountains  and  dry  defert  places. 
10.  A.  mills,  Four.  Cochinch.  57.  arundabor  fera,  Rumph-  - 
Amb.  1.  6.  c.  7.  t.  4.  “ Flowers  fix-ftamened,  panicle  eredl, 

contracted  ; fpikes  long,  imbricate  ; culm  very  even,  unarm- 
ed ; calyxes  one-flowered.”  This  is  rather  a higher  and  thicker  • 
plant  than  the  A.  agrejlis.  It  is  cultivated  in  Cochinchina, 
and  being  cut  into  long  pieces,  it  is  ufed  for  weaving  into  ' 
hats,  coffers,  baikets,  and  a variety  of  utenfils,  which  are 
very  elegant.  11.  A .multiplex,  Lour.  Ccchinch.  58.  Arun- 
' M ’’  ‘ dabor,* 
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dabcr,  8cc.  Rumph.  Amb.  1. 6.  c.  1. 1.  l.  “ Flowers  fix-fta- 
, mened  ; fpikes  interrupted ; fpikelets  in  whorls  ; culm  di- 
vided-; calyxes  one-flowered.”  Culm  perennial,  twelve  feet 
high,  with  very  long  internodes;  leaves  linear-lanceolate. 
A native  of  the  northern  provinces  of  Cochinchina.  12.  A. 
bengalcnfts , Retz.  Obf.  5.  20.  n.  45.  “Calyxes  two-flowered, 
panicle  eredl,  with  three-flowered  pedicels.  “ Culms  lofty, 
thick,  leafy  ; leaves  two  feet  long.  A native  of  Bengal. 
13.  A . pifcatoria,  Lour. Cochinch. 55.  “Calyxes  one-flower- 
ed, fpike  terminating,  culm  branched,  leaves  minute.”  It  rifes 
eight  feet,  with  a perennial  culm  ; knots  approximating  ; 
leaves  lanceolate-linear.  A native  of  Cochinchina.  Being 
tough  and  tapering  towards  the  end,  it  is  well  adapted  for 
fifhing  rods.  14.  A.  dioica,  Lour.  Cocliinch.  55.  “ Calyxes 
one-flowered,  fpikes  in'  bundles,  compound ; fpikelets  li- 
near ;”  culm  perennial,  eight  feet  high  ; knots  diftant;  flowers 
dioecous.  A native  of  Cochinchina,  in  woods. 

Propagation  and  Culture . The  bamboo  mult  be  preferved 
in  a warm  ftove,  and  as  the  roots  fpread  very  wide,  it 
fhould  be  planted  in  a large  tub,  filled  with  rich  earth  ; 
this  mail  be  plunged  into  the  hot-bed  in  the  bark  ftove, 
and  mull,  have  plenty  of  water.  When  the  tub  decays, 
if  the  plant  be  permitted  to  root  in  the  tan,  it  will  grow  to 
a larger  fize  ; but  then  care  mult  be  taken,  when  the  bed 
is  reirefhed  with  new  tan,  to  leave  a fufncient  quantity 
of  the  old  tan  about  the  roots.  It  may  be  propagated 
by  flips  from  the  roots,  taken  off  in  the  fpring.  2.  The 
cultivated  reed  will  bear  the  cold  of  our  winters  in  the  open 
ground,  provided  it  be  planted  in  a foil  not  too  wet  ; and 
if  the  winter  Ihould  prove  very  fevere,  a little  mulch  be 
laid  over  the  roots.  The  ftem  dies  in  autumn,  and  a new 
one  rifes  the  fucceeding  fpring,  which  will  grow  to  ten  or 
twelve  feet  high  during  the  fummer,  if  properly  fupplied 
with  water  in  dry  weather.  It  is  very  proper  to  be  inter- 
mixed with  trees  and  fhrubs,  where  it  will  have  a pleafing 
effedl  in  adding  to  the  variety.  It  is  propagated  by  parting 
the  roots  in  the  fpring  before  they  begin  to  fhoot.  It  never 
flowers  in  England.  The  variety  with  variegated  leaves  is 
more  tender,  and  mu  ft  be  fheltered  in  this  country  during 
the  winter.  See  Martyn’s  Miller’s  Diet. 

Arundo.  See  Agrostis,  Andropogon,  Cenchrus, 
Melica,  Spinifex,  and  Zizania. 

Arundo  Florida  et  Indica.  See  Canna. 

Arundo  Rotang.  See  Calamus. 

Arundo  Sac-chari  fera.  See  Saccharum. 

ARUPINUM,  Arupium,  or  Arypium,  in  Ancient 
Geography,  a town  of  Liburnia,  being  one  of  the  four 
which  were  occupied  by  the  Japodes  or  Japydes,  according 
to  Strabo. 

ARURA,  in  Antiquity,  See  Aroura. 

Arura,  in  Middle  Age  Writers,  denotes  a field  ploughed 
and  fowed, 

ARUSINI  Cam  pi,  in  Ancient  Geography,  erroneoufly 
written  by  Cluverius  Taurajfini,  plains  in  Lucania  famous 
for  the  laif  battle  fought  between  Pyrrhus  and  the  Romans. 
Pyrrhus  being  at  Tarentum,  and  hearing  that  the  two 
confuls,  Curias  Dentatus  and  Cornelius  Lentulus,  had  di- 
vided their  forces,  the  one  invading  Lucania,  and  the  other 
Samnium,  divided  a chofen  detachment  of  his  army  into 
bodies,  and  marched  with  his  Epirots  again  ft  Dentatus, 
in  hopes  of  furprifing  him  near  Beneventuni.  The  conful 
‘ prepared  to  meet  him,  repulfed  his  van-guard;  and  having 
thus  far  fucceeded,  marched  into  the  Arufian  fields,  and 
drew  up  his  army  in  a plain,  which  was  wide  enough  for 
his  troops,  but  too  narrow  for  the  Epirot  phalanx  to  aCl 
with  its  full  effeft.  However,  the  king’s  eagernefs  to  try 
his  ftrength  and  fkill  induced  him  to  engage,  notwithstanding 
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this  great  difadvantage.  Upon  the  firft  fignal,  the  adtior) 
began,  and  as  one  of  the  king’s  wings  gave  way,  victory 
feemed  to  incline  to  the  Romans.  But  the  wing  under  the 
king’s  own  immediate  command  repulfed  the  enemy,  and 
drove  them  to  their  intrenchments.  Dentatus  perceiving 
that  this  advantage  was  partly  owing  to  the  elephants, 
commanded  a corps  de  referve,  polled  near  the  camp,  to 
advance,  and  to  attack  thofe  animals  with  burning  torches ; 
which  fo  terrified  them,  that  they  turned  about,  broke  into 
the  phalanx,  and  cccafioned  the  utmoft  dif order.  The 

Romans  availing  themfelves  of  the  confufion,  charged  with 
fuch  fury,  that  the  enemy  were  entirely  broken  and  defeated. 
Upon  this  diiailer,  Pyrrhus  retired  to  Tarentum,  leaving 
the  Romans  in  full  poffefilon  of  his  camp  ; which  they  lo 
much  admired,  that  they  made  it  a model  which  they  followed 
ever  after.  Pyrrhus,  after  this  defeat,  determined  to  leave 
Italy,  and  prepared  for  letting  fail  for  Epirus,  where  he 
at  length  arrived  with  8000  foot  and  500  horie,  regretting 
that  he  had  fpent  fix  years  in  Italy  and  Sicily  to  no  purpoie. 
Anc.  Un.  Hill.  vol.  ix.  p.  91. 

ARUSIS,  a town  of  Alia,  in  the  interior  part  of  Media. 
Ptolemy. 

ARUSPICES,  an  order  of  priefts  among  the  Ancient 
Romans , who  foretold  things  to  come,  chiefly  by  infpedling 
the  entrails  of  beails  which  were  killed  in  iacriflce.  They 
alfo  took  their  obfervations  from  the  victims  before  they 
were  cut  up,  from  the  flame  that  ufed  to  rife  while  they 
were  burning  ; and  from  the  flour,  bran,  frankincenfe, 
wine,  or  water,  ufed  in  the  facrifice.  The  word  feems  more 
properly  written  haruf pices ; as  being  derived  from  haruga, 
which  fignifies  the  entrails  of  viftims  ; and  af/iicere,  to  view 
or  confider  ; others  derive  aruf pices,  ah  arts  afpiciendis,  from 
their  looking  on  the  altar.  Tliefe  diviners  were  all  at  firft 
taken  from  Etruria,  where  their  art  was  in  great  repute ; 
but  afterwards  the  fenate  ordered  twelve  of  the  foils  of  the 
chief  men  of  Rome  to  be  fent  into  that  country  to  acquaint 
themfelves  with  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Etrufcan 
religion,  of  which  this  fcience  was  the  chief  part ; the 
ceremony,  however,  of  confulting  the  entrails  of  viftims 
was  praftifed  among  the  Greeks  before  it  was  introduced 
into  Hetruria.  An  inftance  of  it  occurs  at  the  battle  of 
Platea ; and  it  was  recurred  to  on  other  occasions  among 
the  Aflatics.  But  the  Etrufcans  were  perhaps  the  firft  who 
reduced  it  to  an  art,  and  eftabliflied  the  rites  by  which  it 
was  conducted.  The  doctrine  or  discipline  of  the  arufpices 
was  formed  into  a preeife  art,  called  arufpicina.  Cato,  who 
was  an  augur,  ufed  to  lay,  he  wondered  how  one  arufpex 
could  look  at  another  without  laughing  in  his  face;  by  which 
we  learn  what  opinion  he  had  of  the  fdlidity  of  the  arufpi- 
cina. Conftantine  palled  feveral  laws  agaiijlt  the  arufpices ; 
and  though  he  allowed  the  Pagans  to  confult  them,  he  for- 
bade their  entering  the  houfes  of  private  perfons,  upon 
pain  of  being  burnt  alive,  and  iuch  a»  received  them  were  to 
forfeit  their  eftates,  and  be  banifhed  for  life.  His  intention 
was  to  prevent  all  private  facrifices  and  confultations,  and  by 
one  law  he  obliged  thofe  who  confulted  the  arufpices  to  fend 
their  anfwers  to  his  feeretary. 

ARUSPICI  Ubri,  a kind  of  facred  writings  among  the 
ancient  Hetrurians,  wherein  the  laws  and  dici.pline  of  the 
arufpices  were  deferibed.  They  were  a!fo  called  vituales , 
fometimes fulgurates  Ubri,  as  directing  how  to  take  indica- 
tions from  thunder,  lightning,  &c. 

ARVUM,  in  Ancient  Agriculture,  properly  denoted 
ground  ploughed,  but  not  fowed.  Though  the  word  is  alfo 
fometimes  .extended  to  all  arable  or  corn  land,  in  contradif- 
tfnftion  from  paiture. 

A RWACAS  Bay,  in  Geography,  lies  on  the  call  ccait 
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of  South  America,  and  has  the  river  Amona  to  the  weft. 

It  has  a good  road  for  large  {hips,  well  ftieltered  from  fouth 
and  wefterly  winds,  but  expofed  to  the  north. 

ARWANGEN,  a town  andcaftle  of  Swifferiand,  in  the 
canton  of  Berne,  feated  on  the  Aar,  12  miles  eaft  of  Soleure. 

ARX,  in  the  Ancient  Military  Art , a town,  fort,  or 
caftle,  for  the  defence  of  a place.  The  arx,  in  ancient 
Rome,  was  a diftindt  edifice  from  the  capitol,  though  fome 
have  confounded  the  two.  According  to  Ryckius,  the  arx, 
properly  {peaking,  was  a place  on  the  higheft  part  of  the 
Capitoline  Mount,  ftronger  and  better  fortified  than  the 
reft,  with  towers  and  pinnated  walls;  ift  which  was  alfo  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus.  Struv.  Synt.  Ant.  Rom. 
c.  ix.  p.  522. 

Arx  alfo  denoted  a confecrated  place  on  the  Palatine 
Mount,  where  the  augurs  publicly  performed  their  office. 
Some  will  have  the  arx  to  have  been  the  augural  temple; 
but  Varro  exprefsly  diftinguilhes  between  the  two. 

Arx  was  particularly  uled  for  a public  place  in  Rome, 
fet  apart  for  the  operations  of  the  augurs.  In  this  fenfe, 
arx  amounts  to  the  fame  with  what  is  otherwife  called  augu- 
raculum , and  augur atorium,  and  in  the  camp  augurale.  Out 
of  this  arx  it  was  that  the  feciales,  or  heralds,  gathered  the 
grafs  ufed  in  the  ceremony  of  making  leagues  and  treaties. 
Liv.  i.  c.  24. 

Arx  Britannica,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a citadel  of  Ba- 
tavia, near  the  old  mouth  of  the  Middle  Rhine.  Its  foun- 
dation is  feen  at  low  water,  and  after  a ftrong  fouth-wefterly 
wind.  Some  fuppofe  it  to  be  the  pharos  or  very  high 
tower  of  Caligula,  as  Suetonius  calls  it;  a monument  of 
his  pretended  conqueft  of  Britain;  others  imagine  that  it 
was  built  by  Drufus,  with  an  altar,  ere&ed  by  Claudius,  on 
his  expedition  into  Britain.  But  the  ufual  paffage  was  from 
Gefforiacum,  and  Suetonius  fays  exprefsly,  that  Claudius 
palled  over  from  thence.  Its  ancient  name  is  no  where  ex- 
preffed;  it  is  now  called  t’huys  te  Britten  or  Brittenburg, 
ir  e.  Arx  Britannica ; but  it  does  not  appear  from  what 
authority.  Cellarius. 

ARXAMA,  a town  of  Afia,  in  the  interior  part  of  Me- 
fopotamia.  Ptolemy. 

ARXANA,  a town  of  Afia,  in  Armenia  Major,  near 
the  river  Nymphias. 

ARX  AT  A,  a town  of  Armenia  Major,  on  the  confines 
©f  Atropatene.  Strabo. 

ARXEN,  a town  of  Thrace. 

ARXIANUS  Ager,  a plain  of  Afia,  near  the  river 
Lerma. 

ARYCA,  a town  of  Greece,  in  the  country  of  the 
Locrian  Epicnemydii.  Diod.  Sic. 

ARYCANDA,  a town  of  Afia,  in  Lycia.  Steph.  Byz. 

ARYCANDUS,  a river  of  Afia,  in  Lycia,  that  dif- 
charged  itfelf  into  the  Limyra.  Pliny. 

ARYES,  in  Geography,  a people  of  South  America,  in 
Brazil,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Capitania,  or  the  govern- 
ment of  Porto  Seguro. 

ARYMAGDUS,  or  Orymagdus,  in  Ancient  Geogra- 
phy, a river  of  Afia,  in  Cilicia.  Ptolemy. 

ARYMPHiEI,  a people  who  inhabited  the  territory 
adjoining  to  the  Palus  Maoris  and  Tanais.  They  were 
clothed  like  the  Scythians,  fpoke  a peculiar  language,  and 
lived  in  the  woods.  They  were  honoured  as  a facred  peo- 
ple, and  their  country  ferved  as  an  afylum.  They  are  men- 
tioned by  Herodotus  and  Mela. 

ARYS,  in  Geography , a town  of  Italy,  belonging  to  the 
republic  of  Venice,  in  the  province  of  Friuli,  ten  miles 
W.  S.  W.  of  Palma  la  Nuova. 

ARYTiENOIDES  Car.tilago,  in  Anatomy , a carti- 
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lage  fituated  at  the  back  part  of  the  larynx.  There  are  two 
cartilages  which  bear  this  name. 

ARYTiENOIDEUS  Muscui-us,  is  fubfervient  to  the 
motions  of  the  above  mentioned  cartilages.  For  an  account 
of  both  thefe  articles,  fee  Larynx. 

AR.YTHMUS,  or  Arhythmus,  formed  from-  the  pri- 
vative a,  and  pt-Sp.'©”,  modulus  or  meafure,  in  Mulicine,  is 
ufed  by  fome  for  a finking  or  failure  of  the  pulfe,  fo  that  it 
can  no  longer  be  felt : but  it  more  properly  denotes-  an  irre- 
gularity, or  want  of  due  order  and  proportion  of  the  pulfe. 

ARZAC,  in  Geography , a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Lower  Pyrenees,  and  chief  place  of  a can- 
ton in  the  diftrift  of  Orthes,  five  leagues  north  of  Pau.  The 
place  contains  1014,  and  the  canton  10,531  inhabitants: 
the  territory  includes  175  kiliometres  and  29  communes. 

ARZACHEL,  or  Arzchael,  in  Biography,  a Spanifh 
mathematician,  lived  in  the  tenth  or  eleventh  century,  and 
wrote  a book  on  Aftronomy,  intitled  te  Obfervationes  de 
Obliquitate  Zodiaca.”  Voffius. 

ARZAMAS,  in  Geography . See  Arsamas. 

ARZANNO,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Finifterre,  and  the  chief  place  of  a canton  inthe  diftrift  of 
Quimpcrle,  five  miles  E.N.E.  from  Quimperle.  The  place 
contains  4150,  and  the  canton  9,680  inhabitants:  the  terri- 
tory comprehends  132^  kiliometres,  and  3 communes. 

ARZBERG,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Fran- 
conia, and  principality  of  Bareuth,  feven  miles  eaft  of  Won- 
fiedel. 

ARZENGAN,  or  Arzingan,  a town  of  Afiatic  Tur- 
key, in  the  province  of  Aladulia,  eighty  miles  fouth-eaft  of 
Erzerum.  It  was  taken  in  1242  by  the  Mogul  Tartars. 

ARZENI  Bay  lies  on  the  coall  of  Barbary,  inthe  Me- 
diterranean, on  the  eaft  fide  of  cape  Ferrat  or  Ferrol,  and 
extends  to  the  north-eaft  as  far  as  cape  Dyvy  or  Ivoy.  The 
town  is  at  the  fouth-weft,  in  the  bottom  of  the  bay,  and  be- 
fore it  is  good  anchorage.  It  ftands  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the 
river  which  here  falls  into  the  bay. 

ARZENZA,  or  Chervesta,  a river  of  European  Tur- 
key, in  Albania,  difcharges  itfelf  into  the  gulph  of  Venice, 
between  Durazzo  and  Pirgo. 

ARZES,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  the  iftand  of 
Cyprus,  formerly  a confiderable  city,  and  fee  of  a Greek 
biffiop,  but  fir.ce  the  redu&ion  of  the  ifland  by  the  Turks, 
reduced  to  a village. 

Arzes,  a town  of  Afia,  fituate  towards  the  middle  of 
the  northern  part  of  the  lake  Arfiffa. 

ARZEW,  in  Geography,  a fea-port  of  Africa,  in  the 
weftern  province  or  province  of  Tlemfan,  twelve  miles  S.S.E. 
of  cape  Ferrat.  It  is  called  by  the  Moors,  ,the  port  of  the 
“ Beni  Zeian,”  after  the  name  of  the  neighbouring  Kabyles, 
who  were  formerly  a confiderable  community.  Ptolemy  places 
his  “ Deorum  portus”  betwixt  Quiza  and  Arfenaria,  which, 
fays  Dr.  Shaw,  can  be  no  other  than  this,  provided  Geeza 
or  Warran  is  the  ancient  Quiza;  as  Arzew is,  without  doubt, 
the  ancient  Arfenaria.  Arzew  is  at  the  diftance  of  three 
Roman  miles  from  this  port,  as  Pliny  places  his  Arfenaria. 
The  country  behind  it  is  a rich  champaign  ground,  but 
towards  the  fea  there  are  fteep  rocks  and  precipices,  which 
muft  have  ferved  for  its  defence  in  that  direction.  The 
water  now  ufed  by  the  inhabitants  lies  lower  than  the  fea, 
and  of  courfe  is  brackilh.  But  for  obtaining  a fupply  of 
frefii  water,  the  whole  city  was  formerly  built  upon  cifterns, 
of  which  feveral  ftill  remain,  and  ferve  for  dwellings  to  the 
inhabitants.  Several  ancient  ruins  of  capitals,  bafes,  and 
ffiafts  of  pillars,  with  fepulchral  infcriptions,  are  fcattered 
over  this  place.  Five  miles  from  the  fea-coaft  are  the  falt- 
pits  of  Arzew,  which  fupply  the  neighbouring  communities 
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with  fait.  This  commodity,  as  the  pits  are  exhauftible, 
.would  be  a very  valuable  branch  of  trade  under  any  other 
government  than  that  of  the  Turks.  Shaw’s  Travels,  p.  14. 

ARZILLA,  a fea  port  town  of  Africa,  on  the  coaft  of 
the  Atlantic,  in  the  empire  of  Morocco,  bi  ilt  by  the  Romans 
at  the  mouth  of  a river,  fituate  five  leagues  from  Tangiers, 
and  now  inhabited  by  Moors  and  Jetvs,  who  carry  on  no 
trade.  It  was  formerly  a Roman  colony,  afterwards  fell 
under  the  Government  of  the  Goths,  and  was  next  taken 
by  the  Mahometans.  It  was  taken  and  burned  by  the  Eng- 
lilh  ; after  which  it  remained  wafte  and  uninhabited  for 
thirty  years,  but  was  rebuilt  by  the  caliphs  of  Cordova.  In 
the  year  1470,  it  was  taken  by  Alphonfo  king  of  Portugal, 
called  the  African  ; and  abandoned  by  the  Portuguefe  about 
the  end  of  the  fixteenth  century.  N.  lat.  350  30'.  W.  long. 
50  30'.  Chenier’s  Morocco,  vol.  i.  p.  22. 

ARZUS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a river  of  Thrace,  which 
ran  into  the  Propontis  at  the  latitude  of  about  420. — Alfo, 
a town  of  Thrace,  called  alfo  Ar%um  and  AJfus,  fituate  be- 
tween Opizus  and  Sabzupara,  eighteen  miles  from  the  for- 
mer, and  twenty  miles  from  the  latter. 

AS,  among  Antiquaries,  fometimes  fignifies  a particular 
weight ; in  which  fenfe  the  Roman  as  is  the  fame  with  the 
Roman  libra,  or  pound.  See  Libra. 

The  word  is  by  fome  derived  from  an?,  which,  in  the 
Doric  dialed!,  is  ufed  for  at,  one,  q.  d.  an  entire  thing  ; 
though  others  will  have  this  money  named  as,  quail  as,  be- 
caufe  made  of  brafs. — Budaeus  has  written  nine  books  De 
ajfe,  IA  ejus  partihus  ; “ Of  the  as,  and  its  parts.” 

The  as  had  feveral  diviiions.  Seethe  table  under  As,  ail 
integer.  See  alfo  Weight. 

As  was  alfo  the  name  of  a Roman  coin,  which  was  made 
of  different  materials  and  different  weights,  in  different  ages 
of  the  commonwealth. 

Under  Numa  Pompilius,  according  to  Eufebius  in  his 
“ Chronicon,”  the  Roman  money  was  either  of  wood,  lea- 
ther, or  (hells.  In  the  time  of  Servius  Tullius,  who  reigned 
in  Rome  about  578  years  before  Chrift,  it  was  copper  or 
brafs,  and  was  called  as  libra,  libel/a,  or pondo,  becaufe  actually 
weighing  a pound,  or  twelve  ounces.  Mr.  Pinkerton  is  of 
opinion,  that  we  may  value  the  as  libralis  of  ancient  Rome 
at  about  eight-pence  Englifh.  This  was  called  JEs  grave  ; 
and  thefe  ajfes  were  weighed,  and  not  counted.  The  coinage 
of  Tullius  feems  to  have  been  confined  to  th?  as,  or  piece 
of  brafs,  with  the  impreifion  of  Janus  on  the  one  fide,  and 
the  prow  of  a fhip  on  the  other,  becaufe  Janus  arrived  in 
Italy  by  fea.  Varro,  however,  informs  us,  that  the  firil 
coins  of  Tullius  had  the  figure  of  a bull,  cr  of  other  cattle 
upon  them,  like  the  Etrufcan  coins,  of  which  they  were 
imitations  ; and  hence  it  is  faid  they  were  called  pecunia. 
Thofe  ajfes  with  the  figure  of  Janus  and  the  prow  of  a fhip 
upon  them,  may  be  fuppofed,  according  to  Mr.  Pinkerton, 
firft  to  have  appeared  about  400  years  before  Chriil ; but  in 
a fhort  time,  various  fubdivifions  of  the  as  were  coined.  The 
femis,  or  half,  is  commonly  ftamped  with  the  head  of  Jupi- 
ter laureated ; the  trials , or  third,  with  four  cyphers,  as  being 
originally  of  four  ounces  weight,  has  the  head  of  Minerva  ; 
the  quadrans,  or  quarter,  marked  with  three  cyphers,  has  the 
head  of  Hercules  wrapt  in  a lion’s  (kin;  the  fextans,  or  fixth, 
with  two  cyphers,  is  marked  with  the  head  of  Mercury  with 
a c^p  and  wings ; and  the  uncia,  having  one  cypher,  is 
marked  with  the  head  of  Rome.  All  thefe  coins  appear  to 
have  been  caff  in  moulds,  by  a confiderable  number  at  a 
time  ; afterwards  the  fmaller  divifions  were  (truck,  inftead 
of  being  caff  ; but  the  larger  continued  to  be  caff  until  the 
as  fell  to  two  ounces.  At  this  time,  however,  it  was  called 
libra,  and  accounted  a pound  of  copper;  though  larger  de- 


nominations of  it  were  coined,  fuch  as  the  bijfas  or  double 
as,  irejjis  and  quadrijfts  of  three  and  four  ajfes,  and  even  as 
far  as  decvjjis  or  ten  ijfes,  marked  X.  The  fmaller  parts  of 
the  as  feldom  occur,  owing  to  their  final!  value ; though 
fome  are  (till  found,  fuch  as  the  femis,  triens,  quadrans,  fex- 
tans, arid  uncia,  coined  in  the  times  of  Nero  and  Domitian. 
Some  coins  occur  which  exceed  the  as  libralis  in  weight ; 
and  theie  are  iuppofed  to  be  prior  to  the  time  of  Servius 
Tullius.  The  Romans  reckoned  by  ajes  before  they  coined 
filver,  in  the  485th  year  of  the  city,  or  269  before  Chrift, 
and  afterwards  they  kept  their  accounts  in  fefterces. 

Pliny  fay.,  that  when  the  firft  Punic  war  had  exhaufted 
the  treafury,  they  reduced  the  as  to  two  ounces.  They  thus 
gained  fifteen  parts,  and  were  enabled  to  pay  their  debts. 
Mr.  Pinkerton  is  of  opinion,  that  Pliny,  in  afferting  that 
the  as  continued  of  a pound  weight  till  the  end  of  the  firft 
Punic  war,  is  miftaken.  Coins,  that  refute  this  affertion, 
are  ftill  found  ; and  -he  thinks  it  probable  that  the  as  de- 
creaied  gradually  and  (lowly  in  weight,  as  from  a pound  to 
eleven  ounces,  then  to  ten,  nine,  &c. ; but  neither  the  as 
nor  its  parts  were  ever  corredlly  fized.  In  the  fecond  Punic 
war,  when  the  Romans  were  much  preffed  by  Hannibal, 
about  the  year  of  Rome  538,  or  2i6before  Chrift;  Fabius 
Maximus  being  diet  at  or  ; the  ajfes  were  further  reduced  to 
an  ounce  each  ; and  the  filver  denarius  was  made  to  pafs 
for  lixteen  ajfes,  the  quinarius  for  eight,  and  the  fefterce  for 
four : and  the  republic  gained  upon  the  copper  money  one 
half.  This  took  place  about  thirty-fix  years  after  the  for- 
mer reduftion.  The  as  libralis,  with  the  face  of  Janus  upon  it, 
is  the  form  mod  commonly  occurring  before  it  was  reduced 
to  two  ounces.  Mr.  Pinkerton  fuppofes,  that  this  continued 
for  at  lead  a century  and  a half  after  the  coinage  of  Tul- 
lius, till  about  300  before  Chrift,  in  the  year  of  Rome  454, 
between  which  and  the  502d  year  of  Rome,  a gradual  di- 
minution of  the  as  to  two  ounces  muft  have  taken  place. 
The  following  table  exhibits,  according  to  Mr.  Pinkerton, 
the  dates  of  the  Roman  coinage.  The  libralis  coined  by 
Tullius  with  the  figures  of  oxen,  &c.  about  167  years  after 
the  building  of  Rome,  according  to  fir  Ifaac  Newton,  or 
about  the  year  before  Chrift  460,  or  587  according  to  Blair; 


As  libralis,  with  Janus  and  the  prow  of  a (hip  400 
As  of  10  ounces  ...  300 

8 ....  ,290 

6 - - - 280 

4 ....  270 

3 ....  260 

2,  according  to  Pliny  - - 250 

I,  according  to  the  fame  - - 214 


Eaftly,  by  the  Papirian  law,  the  as  was  reduced  to  half 
an  ounce  : and  it  is  generally  thought  that  it  refted  here  all 
the  time  of  the  commonwealth,  and  event  till  Vefpafian’s 
reign.  This  laft  was  called  the  Papirian  as,  becaufe  the  law 
juft  mentioned  was  paffed  in  the  year  of  Rome  563,  or,  ac- 
cording to  the  Varronian  computation,  191  before  Chrift, 
by  C.  Papirius  Carbo,  then  tribune  of  the  people.  Thus, 
there  were  four  different  ajfes  in  the  time  of  the  common- 
wealth. The  figure  ftamped  on  the  as  was  at  firft  a (beep, 
ox,  or  fow  ; and  from  the  time  of  the  kings,  a Janus  with 
two  faces  on  one  fide,  and  the  rojrurn  or  prow  of  a (hip  on 
the  reverfe. 

The  triens  and  quadrans  of  copper  had  the  figure  of  a 
fmall  veffel  called  rails  on  the  reverfe.  Thus  Pliny  : Nota  aris 
(i.e.  ajfisfjuit  ex  altera  fiarte  Janus  geminus,  ex  altera  rojrurn 
navis  : in  triente  vero  A quadrante  rates.  Hift.  Nat. lib.  xxxiii. 
cap.  3.  Hence  thefe  pieces  were  fometimes  called  ratiti. 

After  the  Romans  began  to  have  an  intercourfe  with 
Greece,  various  elegant  figures  appear  upon  the  parts  of  the 
F 2 as. 
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as,  though  not  on  the  as  itfelf  till  after  the  time  of  Sylla. 
Towards  the  latter  end  of  the  republic,  dupondis , or  double 
ajfes , were  coined,  together  with  the  fejlertli  arei,  which 
lupplied  the  place  of  the  quadraffs  , when  the  denarius  began  . 
to  be  reckoned  at  fixteen  ajfes  ; probably  at  the  time  when 
the  latter  was  reduced  to  half  an  ounce.  M.  Paufton,  in 
his  “ Metrologie,”  eftimates  the  value  of  the  as,  from  the 
foundation  of  Rome  till  the  year  537,  at  20  fols,  or  a livre  ; 
though  it  was  fometimes  29  fols:  from  the  year  of  Rome 
537  to  the  year  544,  at  3 French  fols,  its  weight  being  two 
Roman  ounces  of  copper:  from  544  to  586,  at  1 fol  iojj 
deniers,  its  weight  being  one  Roman  ounce  : from  586  to  the 
reign  of  Cladius  or  of  Nero,  1 fol  1%  denier  : from  the  reign 
of  Cladius  or  of  Nero  to  that  of  Conftantine,  about  1 fol. 
See  Coin,  and  Coinage. 

As  was  alfo  ufed  to  denote  any  integer,  or  whole. — 
Whence  the  Engliih  word  ace. 

Thus,  as  lignified  the  whole  inheritance  ; whence  hares 
ex  ajfe , the  heir  to  the  whole  eftate. 

So  the  jugerum,  or  Roman  acre  of  land,  being  reckoned 
the  integer,  was  called  as,  and  divided,  like  it,  into  twelve 
uncia. 

The  as,  and  its  parts  or  divifions,  Hand  thus  : 
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As 

12  Uncia 

x 

Semis 

6 Uncia 

1 1 
TI 
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1 1 
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Dextans 
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Dodrans 
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As,  or  AJh,  in  Mythology,  a name  given  to  a deity  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  north.  Sperlingius  fuggelts,  that 
when  the  Afiatics  were  driven  from  their  country  by  Pom- 
pey,  they  retired  into  the  northern  regions  ; but  as  they 
were  a delicate  and  polifhed  people,  they  defpifed  the  bar- 
barous names  of  the  north,  and  they  were  regarded  among 
the  rude  inhabitants  of  thefe  countries  as  fuperior  to  mortals, 
or  as  a fpecies  of  divinities.  Accuftomed  therefore  to  ex- 
prefs  any  thing  that  was  fublime  and  excellent  by  the  terms 
Afa  and  JEfis,  they  applied  thefe  appellations  to  their  gods. 

ASA,  in  Scripture  Biography , a king  of  Judah,  was  the 
fon  of  Abijam  and  fucceeded  him  A.  M.  3049,  B.  C.  955. 
He  was  zealous  in  the  eftablifhment  and  maintenance  of  true 
religion,  and  adtive  in  demolifhing  altars  created  to  idols, 
and  in  reftraining  and  punifhing  fuch  as  were  addifted  to 
the  infamous  practices  connected  with  idolatry,  and  reftoring 
the  worfhip  of  Jehovah.  Pie  obtained  a decifive  vidtory  over 
Zerah,  king  of  ./Ethiopia,  in  the  plain  of  Zephathah  or 
Zephalah  near  Marefhah.  In  his  conteft  with  Baa  (ha,  king 
of  Ifrael,  he  called  in  the  affiftance  of  Benhadad,  king  of 
Syria,  for  which  he  was  reproached  by  the  prophet  Hanani, 
whom  he  feverely  punifhed.  He  died  A.  M.  3090.  B.  C. 
913,  after  having  held  the  fceptre  of  Judah  nearly  forty -one 
years.  1 Kings  xv.  8,  & c.  2 Chron.  xiii — xvi. 

Asa,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Germany  in  the  archduchy 
of  Auftria,  which  runs  into  the  Danube  two  miles  north  of 
Elferding. 

Asa,  among  Naluralijls.  The  writers  of  the  later  ages 
have  formed  this  word  afa  from  the  lafar  of  the  ancients, 
and  attributed  it  to  a gum  very  different  from  that  anciently 
known  by  the  name  they  have  thus  corrupted.  The  afa  of 
the  ancients  >vas  an  odoriferous  and  fragrant  gum;  and  the 
afa  of  the  after  ages  had  fo  little  title  to  this  epithet,  that 
they  diftinguifhed  it  by  one,  expreffing  its  being  of  an  of- 
fenfive  or  ftinking  fmell.  The  Arabian  writers,  according 
to  this  dillindtion,  defcribe  two  kinds  of  afa,  the  one  ftink- 
ing, the  other  aromatic ; and  the  modern  Greeks  appro- 


priated the  name  afa,  or  lafar,  to  the  ftinking  gum  the  La- 
tins called  by  that  name,  but  added  a diftindtive  epithet  to 
exprefs  its  fmell,  and  called  it  fcardolafarum. 

Asa  Dulcis,  in  the  Materia  Medica,  a name  by  which 
fome  authors  have  called  the  benjamin  or  Benzoin  of  the 
ihops.  Dale. 

A s a Fatida,  or  A 5 s A Feetida.  See  Ferula. 

ASABORUM  Pr  omontoriu  m,  in  Ancient  Geography , 
a promontory  of  Arabia,  in  the  ftraits  of  the  Perfian  gulf. 
Ptolemy. 

ASABRA,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Spain,  which  runs 
into  the  Aragon  near  Morillo. 

ASAD,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Fariftan, 
forty-feven  leagues  north-eaft  of  Schiras. 

ASAD-ABAD,  a large  and  populous  town  of  Perfia, 
in  the  province  of  Irac-Agemi,  on  the  frontiers  of  Kur- 
difta'n,  twenty-two  leagues  N.  N.  E.  of  Amadan. 

ASiEI,  in  Ancient  Geography , a people  of  Afia,  in  Sar- 
matia.  Ptolemy. 

ASAM,  or  Assam,  in  Geography,  a country  of  Afia, 
fituate  to  the  north-eaft  of  Bengal,  and  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Thibet,  on  the  weft  by  Hindoftan,  on  the  fouth  by 
Meckley,  and  on  the  eaft  by  part  of  the  Birmah  empire,  or 
Ava.  Its  diitridts  commence,  where  thofe  of  Bengal  end, 
in  N.  lat.  26°,  and  E.  long.  910.  This  country  is  divided 
into  two  parts  by  the  river  Brahmaputra,  or  Burrampooter, 
which  flows  from  Khata.  The  northern  part  is  called  Ut- 
tarcul,  and  the  fouthern  Dacfhincul : the  former  begins  at 
Gowahutty,  the  boundary  of  the  Mogul  poffeffions,  and 
terminates  in  mountains  inhabited  by  a tribe  called  Meeri 
Meclimi ; and  the  latter  extends  from  the  village  Sidea  to 
the  hills  of  Strinagar.  Afam  is  of  an  oblong  figure  ; its 
length  about  200  ftandard  cofs,  and  its  breadth  from  the 
northern  to  the  louthern  mountains  about  eight  days’  jour- 
ney. Several  rivers  flow  from  the  fouthern  mountains  of 
Afam,  and  fall  into  the  Burrampooter ; and  the  chief  of 
thefe  is  the  Dhonec.  Between  thefe  rivers  is  an  ifland  well 
inhabited,  and  in  an  excellent  ftate  of  tillage,  containing  a 
fpacious  and  pleafant  country  that  extends  about  fifty  cofs. 
The  cultivated  trad!  is  bounded  by  a thick  foreft,  which 
harbours  elephants,  and  where  thofe  animals  may  be  caught, 
as  well  as  in  four  or  five  other  forefts  of  Afam.  Thefe  ani- 
mals are  fo  numerous,  that  five  or  fix  hundred  may  be  pro- 
cured in  a year.  Acrofs  the  Dhonec,  on  the  fide  of  GheK- 
gong,  which  is  the  capital  of  the  country,  is  a wide,  agree- 
able, and  level  country,  the  face  of  which  is  marked  with 
population  and  tillage,  and  prefents  every  where  delightful 
profpects  of  ploughed  fields,  harvefts,  gardens,  and  groves. 
This  ifland  lies  in  the  part  called  Dacfhincul.  As  the  coun- 
try is  overflowed  in  the  rainy  feafons,  a high  and  broad 
caufeway  has  been  raifed  for  the  convenience  of  travellers 
from  Salagereh  to  Ghergong  ; each  fide  of  which  is  planted 
with  bamboos,  the  branches  of  which  meet  and  are  inter- 
twined, and  thus  afford  a pleafant  fhade.  Amongft  the 
fruits  which  this  country  produces  are  mangoes,  plantains, 
jacks,  oranges,  citrons,  limes,  pine-apples,  and  punialeh,  a 
fpecies  of  amleh,  which  has  fuch  an  excellent  flavour,  that 
every  perfon  who  taftes  it  prefers  it  to  the  plum.  There 
are  alfo  cocoa-nut  trees,  pepper-vines,  areca-trees,  and  the 
fadii,  or  malabathrum,  in  great  plenty.  The  fugar-cane 
excels  in  foftnefs  and  fweetnefs,  and  is  of  three  colours, 
red,  black,  and  white.  There  are  ginger  which  is  free  from 
fibres,  and  betel  vines.  Such  are  the  ftrength  and  fertility 
of  the  foil,  that  any  feed  that  is  fown,  or  flips  that  are 
planted,  always  thrive.  The  principal  crop  of  the  country 
confiftsin  rice  and  mafh,  which  is  a ipecies  of  grain:  wheat 
and  barley  are  never  fown.  The  filks  are  excellent,  and 
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referable  thofe  of  China ; but  they  manufacture  few  more 
than  are  required  forufe.  They  embroider  with  flowers,  and 
weave  velvet  and  alfo  tautbund,  a kind  of  filk,  of  which  they 
make  tents  and  kenauts,  or  the  walls  that  furround  them. 
Salt  is  precious  and  fcarce;  but  it  is  found  at  the  bottom 
of  fome  of  the  hills,  of  a bitter  and  purging  quality;  a 
better  fort,  extracted  from  the  plantain-tree,  is  more  com- 
mon. The  mountains,  inhabited  by  a tribe  called  “ Nanac,” 
produce  plenty  of  excellent  lignum  aloes,  which  the  natives 
annually  import  into  Afam,  and  barter  for  fait  and  grain. 
Thefe  people  are  naked,  and  feed  on  dogs,  cats,  fnakes, 
mice,  rats,  ants,  and  locufts.  The  hills  of  Camrup,  Sidea, 
and  Lucftigereh,  fupply  a fine  fpecies  of  lignum  aloes, 
which  finks  in  water.  Several  of  the  mountains  contain 
jnuflc-deer. 

The  country  of  Uttarcul  on  the  northern  fide  of  the  Bur- 
rampooter,  is  in  the  higheft  ftate  of  cultivation,  and  produces 
plenty  of  pepper  and  areca  nuts:  it  even  furpafles  Dac- 
fhincul  in  population  and  tillage.  The  breadth  from  the 
banks  of  the  river  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  where  the 
climate  is  cola,  and  in  which  there  is  fnow,  is  various; 
but  it  is  no  where  lefs  than  fifteen,  nor  greater  than  forty- 
five  cofs.  The  inhabitants  of  the  mountains  are  fcrong, 
have  a robuft  and  refpeClable  appearance,  and  are  of  the 
middling  fize.  Their  complexions,  like  thofe  of  the  natives 
of  all  cold  climates,  are  red  and  white;  and  they  have  alfo 
trees  and  fruits  peculiar  to  frigid  regions:  feveral  of  the  hills 
in  the  country  of  Dereng,  on  the  fide  of  Gowahutty,  fupply 
mulk,  kataus  'or  mountain  cows,  bhoat  and  peree,  which 
are  two  kinds  of  blanket,  and  two  fpecies  of  hcrfes  called 
goont  and  tanyans.  Gold  and  filver  are  procured  here, 
as  alfo  in  the  whole  country  of  Afam,  by  wafhing  the  fand 
of  the  rivers.  This,  i .deed,  is  one  of  the  fources  of  revenue. 
It  is  fuppofedthat  12,000,  and  fome  fay  20,000  inhabitants, 
are  employed  in  this  occupation;  and  each  of  them  pays  a 
fixed  revenue  of  a tola  of  gold  to  the  rajah ; a tola  contain- 
ing eighty  reti  weights,  and  eight  retis  being  equal  in 
weight  to  twenty-four  barley  corns,  or  feven  carats  among 
jewellers.  The  people  of  Afam  (fays  the  writer  whofe 
account  is  here  cited)  are  a bafe  and  unprincipled  nation, 
and  have  no  fixed  religion.  They  follow  no  rule  but  that 
of  their  own  inclinations,  and  make  the  approbation  of 
their  own  vicious  minds  the  tell  of  the  propriety  of  their 
aClions.  They  do  not  adopt  any  mode  of  workup  praClifed 
either  by  Mahometans  or  Heathens ; nor  do  they  concur  with 
any  of  the  known  feCls  which  prevail  amongft  mankind  : 
unlike  the  pagans  of  Hindoftan,  they  do  not  rejeCt  victuals 
which  have  been  dreffed  by  muffulmans,  and  they  abllain 
from  no  flelh  except  human.  They  even  eat  animals  that 
have  died  a natural  death.  It  is  not  their  cuftom  to  veil 
their  women.  The  men  have  often  four  or  five  wives  each, 
and  publicly  buy,  fell,  and  change  them.  They  {have 
their  heads,  beards,  and  whilkers,  and  reproach  and  admoniih 
every  perfon  who  negleCls  this  ceremony.  It  has  been  af- 
ferted  that  their  language  has  not  the  leaft  affinity  with 
that  of  Bengal ; but  others  fay,  that  young  Brahmins  often 
come  from  Afam  to  Nadiya  for  inftruClion,  and  that  their 
vulgar  dialed  is  underftood  by  the  Bengal  teachers.  Their 
ftrength  and  courage  are  apparent  in  their  looks;  but  their 
ferocious  manners  and  brutal  tempers  are  alfo  betrayed  by 
their  phyfiognomy.  They  are  fuperior  to  molt  nations  in 
corporal  force  and  hardy  exertions.  They  are  enterprifing, 
favage,  fond  of  war,  vindictive,  treacherous,  and  deceitful. 
The  virtues  of  compaffion,  kindnefs,  friendlhip,  iincerity, 
truth,  honour,  good  faith,  and  purity  of  morals,  have  been 
left  out  of  their  compofition.  Their  drefs  confifts  of  a 
cloth  tied  round  their  heads,  another  round  their  loins,  and 


a fheet  thrown  upon  their  {boulders  5 but  it  is  not  cuftomary 
to  wear  turbans, 1 robes,  drawers,  or  fhoes.  There  are  no 
buildings  of  brick  or  {tone,  or  with  walls  of  earth,  except 
the  gates  of  the  city  of  Ghergong,  and  fome  of  their  ido- 
latrous temples.  The  habitations  of  the  rich  and  poor  are 
conftruCled  of  wood,  bamboos,  and  draw.  The  rajah  and 
his  courtiers  travel  in  {lately  litters;  but  the  opulent  and 
refpeClable  perfons  among  his  fubjeCls  are  carried  in  lower 
vehicles,  called  doolies.  Afam  produces  neither  horfes, 
camels,  nor  afles  ; but  thofe  animals  are  fometimes  brought 
thither  from  other  countries.  The  brutal  inhabitants,  from 
a congenial  impulfe,  are  fond  of  feeing  and  keeping  aiTes, 
and  they  buy  and  fell  them  at  a high  price;  but  they  are 
much  furprifed  at  feeing  a camel ; and  are  fo  afraid  of  a horfe, 
that  if  one  trooper  fnould  attack  100  armed  Afamians,  they 
■would  all  throw  down  their  arms  and  fly,  or  if  unable  to  ef- 
cape,  would  furrender  themfelves  prifoners.  Yet  if  one  of 
this  deteftable  race  fliould  encounter  two  men  of  another  na- 
tion on  foot,  he  would  defeat  them. 

The  ancient  inhabitants  of  this  country  were  divided 
into  two  tribes,  the  Afamans  and  the  Cultanians.  The 
latter  excel  the  former  in  all  occupations  except  war  and 
the  conduCt  of  hardy  enterprizes,  in  which  the  former  are 
fuperior.  A body  guard  of  6 or  7000  Afamians,  fierce  as 
demons,  of  unfhaken  courage,  and  well  provided  with  arms 
and  warlike  accoutrements,  always  keep  watch  near  the  ra- 
jah’s fitting  and  keeping  apartments;  thefe  are  his  loyal  con- 
fidential troops  and  patrol.  The  martial  weapons  of  this 
country  are  the  muflcet,  fword,  fpear,  and  arrow  and  bow 
of  bamboo.  In  their  forts  and  boats  they  have  plenty  of 
cannon,  zerbzen  or  fwivels,  and  ramchangee,  in  the  manage- 
ment of  which  they  are  very  expert.  Whenever  any  of 
the  rajahs,  magiftrates,  or  principal  men  die,  they  dig  a large 
cave  for  the  deceafed,  in  which  they  inter  his  women,  attend- 
ants, and  fervants,  and  fome  of  the  magnificent  equipages 
and  ufeful  furniture  which  he  poflefled  in  his  life  time,  fuch 
as  elephants,  gold  and  filver,  badcafii  or  large  fans,  carpets, 
clothes,  victuals,  lamps,  with  plenty  of  oil  or  a torch  burn- 
ing, for  they  confider  thefe  articles  as  {lores  for  a future 
ftate.  They  afterwards  conftruCt  a llrong  roof  over  the 
cave  upon  thick  timbers.  The  rajahs  of  this  country 
have  never  yielded  fubmiffion  and  obedience,  nor  paid 
tribute  and  revenue  to  the  moft  powerful  monarch  ; but 
they  have  curbed  the  ambition,  and  checked  the  conquefts 
of  the  moft  victorious  princes  of  Hindooftan.  When  an  in- 
vading army  has  entered  their  territories,  the  Afamians 
have  covered  themfelves  in  ftrong  polls,  and  diftreffed  the 
enemy  by  flriatagems,  furprifes*  and  alarms,  and  by  cutting- 
off  their  provifions.  If  thefe  means  have  failed,  they  have 
declined  a battle  in  the  field,  but  have  carried  the  peafants 
into  the  mountains,  burnt  the  grain,  and  left  the  country 
empty.  But  when  the  rainy  feafon  has  fet,  in  upon  the  ad- 
vancing enemy,  they  have  watched  their  opportunity  to 
make  excurfions,  and  vent  their  rage;  and  the  famifhed  in- 
vaders have  either  become  their  prifoners,  or  been  put  to 
death. 

The  . preceding  account  of  the  Afamians,  who  are  pro- 
bably fuperior  in  all  refpeds  to  the  Moguls,  exhibits  a 
fpecimen  of  the  malignity  and  intolerance  with  which  it 
was  ufual,  in  the  reign  of  Aurengzebe,  to  treat  all  thofe 
whom  the  crafty,  cruel,  and  avaricious  emperor,  was  pleafed 
to  condemn  as  infidels  and  barbarians.  It  is  extracted 
from  “ A defcription  of  Afam,”  written  by  Mohammed 
Cazim,  and  translated  from  the  Perfian  by  Henry  Vanfit- 
tart,  efq.  Afiatic  Refearches,  vol.  ii.  p,  171 — 185.  It  fliould 
be  recollefted,  in  juftice  to.  the  people  of  Afam,  that  the 
author  was  an  enemy,  and  a rigid  Mahometan,  refident  at 
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the  court  of  Aurengzebe.  The  diet  of  the  Afamefe, 
though  lefs  reft  rifted  than  that  of  the  Hindoos-  of  Bengal, 
is  by  no  means  promifcuous;  and  their  religion  does  not 
materially  differ  from  that  of  Hindooftan,  asn  i ;ht  be  proved 
by  their  coins,  on  which  are  infcribed  the  names  of  the 
Hindoo  deities. 

ASAMA,  or  As  an  A,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a river  of 
Africa,  in  Mauritania  Tingitana. 

ASAMON,  a mountain  of  Paleftine,  in  Galilee,  over- 
againft  Sephori.  Jofephus. 

ASANAMARA,  a town  of  India,  on  this  fide  of  the 
Ganges.  Ptolemy. 

ASANCFIA,  a town  of  Germany.  Ptolemy. 

ASANCHIF,  in  Geography , a town  of  Alia,  in  the 
country  of  Diarbekir,  fituate  on  the  Tigris,  on  the  borders 
of  Armenia. 

ASANGARO,  a jurifdiftion  of  South  America,  under 
the  bifhop  of  Cufco,  in  Peru,  fifty  leagues  from  that  city,  in 
which  are  bred  many  cattle.  In  the  north-eaft  part  of  it 
there  are  fome  filver  mines. 

ASAPrI,  in  Biography , a celebrated  mufician  in  the 
time  of  David,  was  the  fon  of  Barachias  of  the  tribe  of 
Devi.  Afaph,  and  alfo  his  defendants,  prefided  over  the 
mufical  band  in  the  fervice  of  the  temple.  Several  of  the 
pfalms,  as  the  50th,  the  73d  to  the  83d,  have  the  name  of 
Afaph  prefixed : but  it  is  not  certain,  whether  the  words  or 
the  muiic  were  compofed  by  him:  with  regard  to  fome  cf 
them,  which  were  written  during  the  Babylonilh  captivity, 
they  cannot  in  any  refpeft  be  afcribed  to  him.  Perhaps 
they  were  written  or  fet  to  mufic  by  his  defendants,  who 
prefixed  to  them  his  name,  or  by  fome  of  that  clafs  of  mufi- 
cians  of  which  the  family  of  Afaph  was  the  head.  1 Chron. 
yi.  39.  2 Chron.  xxix.  30.  xxxv.  1 c.  Nehem.  xii.  46. 

Asaph,  St.  a monk  of  North  Wales,  was  defended 
,of  a good  family,  and  belonged  to  the  church  of  Llan-Elvy, 
over  which  Kentigern  the  Scotch  bifhop  of  that  place  pre- 
fided. Upon  the  removal  of  this  prelate  to  his  own  country, 
he  afiigned  his  convent  and  cathedral  to  St.  Afaph,  fo  that 
after  his  death  Llan-Elvy  loft  its  name  and  took  that  of  the 
faint.  He  was  a diligent  preacher,  and  frequently  repeated 
this  faying,  “ They  who  withftand  the  preaching  of  God’s 
word,  envy  man’s  falvation.”  He  flourifhed  about  the  year 
•5^0,  under  Carentius  kingof  the  Britons;  but  the  time  of 
his  death  is  unknown.  The  fee  feems  to  have  continued 
vacant  above  500  years,  till  it  was  filled  by  Geoffrey  of 
Monmouth.  St.  Afaph  was  eminent  in  his  time  for  learning 
andfanftity;  he  wrote  the  “Ordinances”  of  his  church, 
the  “ Life”  of  Kentigern  his  mafter,  and  fome  other  pieces. 
Biog.  Brit. 

Asaph,  St.  in  Geography , a city  and  bifhop’s  fee  in 
Flintfhire,  which  derived  its  name  from  St.  Asaph.  The 
diocefe  confifts  of  part  of  Denbigh,  Flint,  Montgomery,  and 
Merionethfhire,  and  a fmall  part  of  Shropfhire ; containing 
1 2 1 parifhes,  and  1 3 1 churches  and  chapels,  moft  of  which 
are  under  the  patronage  of  the  bifhop.  The  fee  is  valuable, 
and  the  patronage  extenfive.  The  town  is  feated  on  an 
eminence  near  the  fea,  at  the  termination  of  the  vale  of 
Clwydd,  Although  it  is  denominated  a city,  it  is  merely 
a village  in  extent.  Its  fine  Gothic  cathedral  has  been  lately 
improved  in  its  external  decoration,  and  its  palace  has  been 
rebuilt  by  the  late  bifhop  (Bagot)  ; which  being  fituated 
above  the  town,  fronting  the  hill  towards  Holywell,  com- 
mands a pleafant  view. 

ASAPHEIS,  atrufyae,  from  a,  negative,  and  crapn?  clear , 
0 pen,  in  Hippocrates,  in  Prorrh.  & Coac.  are  fuch  patients 
as  do  not  utter  their  words  in  a clear  manner.  The  defeft 
i*  occafioned,  as  Galen  fays.  Comm.  2.  in  Prorrh.  “ either 


by  fome  hurt  which  the  organs  of  fpeech  have  contrafted 
from  a diforder  of  the  nerves,  or  elfe  by  a delirium.” 

ASAPHIDAMA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Sy- 
ria, in  the  Chalcidic  territory.  Ptolemy. 

ASAPPES,  or  Azapes,  an  order  of  foldiers  in  the 
Turkifh  army,  whom  they  always  expofe  to  the  firft  fhock 
of  the  enemy  ; to  the  end  that  the  enemy  being  thus  fa- 
tigued, and  their  fwords  blunted,  the  fpahis  and  janiffaries 
may  fall  on,  and  find  an  eafy  conqueft. 

The  word  is  derived  from  the  Turkifh  faph,  which  figni- 
fies  rank,  from  whence  they  have  formed  cifpaph , to  range  in 
battle. 

The  afappes  are  faid  to  be  held  of  fo  little  value,  that 
they  frequently  ferve  as  bridges  for  the  cavalry  to  pafs  over 
in  bad  roads,  and  as  fafcines  to  fill  up  the  ditches  of  places 
befieged. — The  greateft  part  of  them  are  natural  Turks  ; 
they  travel  on  foot,  and  have  no  pay  but  the  plunder  they 
can  get  from  the  enemy. 

ASAR,  in  Commerce,  a Perfian  coin  worth  6s.  8z/. fterling. 

ASARABACCA,  or  Assara-Bacara,  in  Botany. 
See  Asarum. 

ASAR-HA.DDON,  or  Assar  hadon,  in  Biography , 
fon  of  Sennacherib,  king  of  Syria,  fucceeded  his  father  about 
709  years  before  Chrift,  and  having  reigned  29  years  in  Ni- 
neveh, he  became  alfo  king  of  Babylon,  in  the  year  680  be- 
fore Chrift.  He  fent  a colony  of  Babylonians  and  Cuthteans 
into  Samaria ; and  his  generals  having  taken  captive  king 
Manaffes,  fent  him  loaded  with  chains  to  Babylon.  His 
reign  terminated  in  the  year  667  before  Chrift. 

ASARINA,  in  Botany.  See  Antirrhinum,  and 
Chelone. 

ASARO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Sicily,  in  the  valley 
of  Noto,  eight  miles  fouth  of  Nicofia. 

ASAROTA,  ccc-afura,  from  a,  and  o-oupu,  I fzueep,  a kind 
of  painted  pavements,  in  ufe  before  the  invention  of  mofaic 
work.  The  moft  celebrated  was  that  at  Pergamus,  painted 
by  Sefus,  and  exhibiting  the  appearance  of  crumbs,  as  if  the 
floor  had  not  been  swept  after  dinner,  whence,  according  to 
Pliny,  the  denomination.  Perrault  fuppofes  them  to  have 
been  a black  kind  of  pavements  of  a fpongy  matter.  Plin. 
Nat.  Hift.  lib.  xxxvi.  cap.  25.  Perrault  ad  Vitruv.  lib.  vi. 
cap.  5. 

ASARUM,  in  Botany,  Afaralacca.  -Lin.  gen.  589. 
Schreb.  801.  Juff.  73.  Gaertn.  t.  14.  Clafs,  dodecandria 
monogynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Sarmentace ie.  Ariflolochi/c , Juff.  Gen. 
Char.  Cal.  perianth  one-leafed,  bell-fhaped,  three  or  four 
cleft,  coriaceous,  coloured,  parmanent;  clefts  ereft,  bent  in 
at  the  apex.  Cor.  none.  Stain,  filaments  twelve,  fubulate, 
half  the  length  of  the  calyx ; anthers  oblong,  fattened  to  the 
middle  partition  of  the  filaments.  Pifl . germ  inferior  or  con- 
cealed within  the  calyx ; ftyle  cylindric,  the  length  of  the  fta- 
mens;  ftigma  ftellate,  fix-parted.  Per.  capfule  coriaceous, 
ufually  fix-celled.  Seeds,  feveral,  ovate. 

Eff.  Gen.  Char.  Cal.  three  or  four  cleft,  placed  on  the 
germ.  Cor.  none.  Capfule  coriaceous,  crowned.  Stigma 
fix -cleft. 

Species,  1.  A.  eurojutum,  common  afarabacca.  Hudf.  205. 
With.  440.  Smith.  Flor.  Brit.  509.  Med.  Bot.  t.  86.  Flor. 
Dan.  t.  633.  “ Leaves  kidney-lliaped,  obtufe,  in  pairs 

root  perennial,  creeping;  ftems  fhort,  fimple,  round,  pubef- 
cent,  one-flowered,  and  commonly  two-leaved  ; leaves  oppo- 
fite,  on  long  footftalks,  reniform,  perfectly  entire,  fomewhat 
downy ; flower  terminal,  pitcher-fhaped,  of  a dark  purple  co- 
lour, villofe,  on  a flender  peduncle.  It  has  been  found  in  the 
north  of  England,  in  woods,  particularly  in  Lancafhire,  but 
it  is  a very  fcarce  plant  in  Britain.  The  time  of  its  flower- 
ing is  in  May. 
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Medicinal  Properties.  The  leaves  and  roots  of  afarabncca 
are  ftrongly  emetic  and  cathartic;  the  latter  indeed  has  been 
obferved  to  excite  vomiting  fo  invariably,  that  they  have  been 
propofed  asa  fubftitute  for  ipecacuanha.  At  prefent,  however, 
this  plant  is  feldom  given  internally,  as  the  evacuations  ex- 
pected from  its  ufe  may  be  procured  with  more  certainty 
and  fafety  by  various  other  medicines  : it  is  now  chiefly 
employed  as  an  errhine  or  fternutatory,  and  is  found  to  be 
the  moil  ufeful  and  convenient  in  the  Materia  Medica.  For 
this  purpofe  the  leaves  being  lefs  acrid  than  the  roots,  are 
preferred.  A few  grains  fnuffed  up  the  nofe  feveral  evenings 
produce  a coniiderable  watery  discharge,  which  fometimes 
continues  for  feveral  days,  by  which  head-ache,  tooth-ache, 
ophthalmia,  and  fome  paralytic  and  foporific  complaints, have 
been  effectually  relieved.  The  college  direCts  a pulvis  atari 
eompofitus.  See  Woodv.  Fled.  Bot.  p.  238.  2.  A.  cana- 

denfe , Canadian  afarabacca.  Mill.  jig.  53.  1.  6.  “ Leaves 

kidney-lhaped,  mucronate;”  the  leaves  of  this  are  much 
larger  than  thofe  of  the  preceding;  their  foot-ftalks are  alfo 
longer;  in  this  fpecies  thd  leaves  are  pointed  and  hairy,  and 
the  flower  greenith  on  the  outfide.  A native  of  Canada,  cul- 
tivated by  Miller  in  1731.  It  flowers  from  April  to  July. 
3.  A.  vlrginicum , fweet-fcented  afarabacca.  Lour.  Cochinch. 
292.  Pluk.  Aim.  t.  78.  f.  2.  Mor.  t.  7.  f.  3.  “ Leaves 

heart -fhaped,  blunt,  fmooth,  petioled;”  the  leaves  of  this  are 
veined  and  fpotted  on  their  upper  furface,  like  thole  of  the 
autumnal  cyclamen.  The  flowers  are  fhaped  like  the  others, 
but  Hand  on  longer  peduncles,  and  are  of  a darker  purple. 
A native  of  Virginia  and  Carolina;  alfo  of  feveral  provinces 
in  China.  Both  this  and  the  fecond  fpecies  were  found  in 
Japan  by  Thunberg.  Cultivated  by  Miller  in  1759. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  Thefe  plants  delight  in  a moift 
fhady  lituation,  and  may  be  increafed  by  parting  the  roots  in 
autumn.  Much  wet  in  winter  will  rot  the  Canadian  fpecies, 
and  the  laft  fpecies  will  not  bear  too  much  fun.  See  Martyn’s 
Miller’s  DiCt. 

As  arum  Hypocijlis.  See  Cytinus. 

ASASI,  a name  given  by  the  people  of  Guinea  to  a 
tree,  the  leaves  of  which  being  boiled  in  water,  and  held  to 
the  mouth,  cure  the  tooth-ache.  This  tree  in  its  form  and 
manner  of  growing  refembles  the  laurel ; the  leaves  are  very 
hard  and  ftiff,  and  grow  alternate  on  the  ftalks;  they  have 
fhort  pedicles,  and  the  branches  are  blackifh  and  rugged,  but 
they  are  variegated  with  fmall  reddifh  fpangles,  or  fcaly  pro- 
tuberances. Phil.  Tranf.  N°  232. 

ASAWNLLY,  in  Geography , a town  of  Hindooftan,  in 
the  circar  of  Oudipour,  eighteen  miles  fouth-weft  of  Oudi- 
pour. 

ASBAMiEA,  in  Ancient  Geography , a fountain  dedicated 
to  Jupiter,  near  Tyana  in  Cappadocia.  Philoftratus,  in  his 
life  of  Apollonius,  fays,  that  the  waters,  though  in  a Hate 
of  ebullition,  were  cold,  and  that  they  were  pleafant  and  re- 
frefhing  to  thofe  who  obferved  their  oaths,  but  poifonous 
and  fatal  to  liars  and  perjured  perfons.  Jupiter  had  a tem- 
ple near  this  fountain. 

ASBANIKEI,  atownof  Alia,  in  Mawaralnaher  Trans- 
Oxana,  or.  Zagatai. 

ASBECK,  in  Geography , a town  of  Germany,  in  the 
circle  of  Weftphalia,  four  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Ahauz. 

ASBESTINE,  fomething  incombuftible,  or  that  par- 
takes of  the  nature  and  qualities  of  the  lapis  ajhejlos.  Such 
as  afbeftiim  paper  and  cloth.  See  Asbestus. 

ASBESTINITE,  and  Asbestrid  of  Kirvvan,  in  Mine- 
ralogy. See  Strahlstein. 

ASBESTINUM,  in  Natural Hlflory , a fpecies  of  Alcy- 
onium,  deferibed  by  Petiver,  Pallas,  aid  others.  It  inha- 
bits the  American  feas,  is  very  porous,,  white,  aid.  rofy 


within ; the  fpecific  character  is,  item  rather  Ample,  round- 
ifh,  with  largifh,  oblong  pores  fcattered  on  every  part. 
Gmelin,  &c.  Petiver  calls  this  kind  Poms  fponguid.es  Ameri- 
cana, Gaz.  t.  23.  f.  2.  2. 

ASBESTOS,  falfe,  is  a name  given  to  plume  alum.  See 
Alum. 

ASBESTUS,  in  Chemjlry , formed  of  the  priv.  a,  and 
aQtmy.1,  to  ex tlnguifh,  AJhtjl  non  mur.  Fr.  AJbeflus  imma - 
turns  of  the  old  mineralogilts.  Gemelner  ajhejl.  Germ. 
Talcum  ajbejlus  vulgaris.  Werner.  The  molt  ufual  colour 
of  afbeltus  is  leek-green;  fometimes  mountain  or  olive -green, 
more  rarely  greeniih  or  yellowifli  grey.  It  occurs  in  mafs. 
Hexahedral  prifmatic  cryltals  of  afbeltus  are  alfo  mentioned 
as  having  been  found  at  Griefbach  near  Paffau,  and  rhom- 
boidal  prifms  of  the  fame  at  Gemundt  in  Carinthia,  and  at 
Bagneres;  according,  however,  to  Emmerling  and  Lenz,. 
thefe  are  not  cryltals  of  afbeltus,  but  of  ftrahlltein.  Inter- 
nally it  is  fliining,  or  little  fhining  with  a Alky  or  waxy 
lultre.  Its  fraCture  is  parallel  Abrous,  either  llraight  or 
curved,  fometimes  alfo  Iplintery.  It  generally  flies,  when 
broken,  into  long  fplintery  fragments.  It  is  tranllucid  at 
the  edges;  is  tender,  palling  into  half-hard;  is  brittle, 
flightly  elallic  ; fomewhat  undtuous  to  the  touch.  Sp.  gr, 
according  to  Kirwan,  2.547. 

Afbeltus  does  not  effervefee  with  acids;  before  the  blow- 
pipe it  fufes  without  addition,  but  very  difficultly,  in  a 
greyifh  black  flag:  at  160°  of  Wedgewood,  it  forms  a grey 
porous  porcelain,  of  fufficient  hardnefs  to  give  lire  with 
iteel. 

The  refults  of  the  analyfls  of  this  mineral  are  as  yet  but 
little  fatisfadtory.  Bergman  analyfed  three  fpecimens,  from 
which  it  appears,  that  afbeltus  confilts  of  60. ..67  per  cent, 
of  Alex,  1 3...  1 6 carbonated  magnefla,  6.. .12  carbonated  lime, 
and  a very  variable  proportion  of  alumine  and  iron.  Weigleb, 
on  the  other  hand,  found  in  the  afbeltus  of  Zoblitz  48.45 
magnefla,  46.66  Alex,  4.79  iron.  It  is  fo  lately,  however, 
that  the  art  of  chemical  analyfls  has  been  brought  even  to 
an  approximation  of  certainty,  and  the  caufes  of  error  are 
ftill  io  numerous,  that  with  the  exception  of  Klaproth, 
Vauquelin,  Chenevix,  and  perhaps  a few  others,  hardly  any 
authority  is  to  be  attached  to  the  various  chemills  who  have 
been  engaged  in  this  very  important  but  moll  difficult 
branch  of  mineralogical  fcience. 

Albeftus  is  found  in  ferpentine  rock,  and,  in  general,  in 
the  fame  fituations  as  amianthus.  It  is  fometimes  mixed 
with  indurated  talc  and  magnetic  iron. 

The  more  flexible  varieties  have  been  applied  to  the  ma- 
nufacture of  incombuftible  cloth,  in  the  lame  manner  as- 
Amianthus;  which  fee.  Kirwan’s  Mineralog.  vol.  i:  159.. 
Brochant.  Mineralog.  v.  i.  497.  Widenmann.  Ilandbuch. 
der  Mineral,  p.  451.  Lenz.  Verfuch,  See.  v.  1.  p.  373. 

ASBISI,  in  Geography , a fmall  kingdom  of  Africa,  in 
Guinea,  on  the  gold  coaft. 

ASBOTUS,  in  Ancient  Geography ,.  a town  of  Greece,, 
in  Thefialy.  Steph.  Byz. 

ASBROIT,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  South 
Gothland,  fix  miles  north  of  Wardherg. 

ASBURG,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Weft-- 
phalia,  and  county  of  Meurs,  two  leagues  eaft  of  Meurs,  and 
fix  weft  of  Duilburg. 

ASBYSTJE,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a people  of  Africa, 
in  Libya,  placed  by  Herodotus  above  Gyrene.  Euftathius 
places  them  near  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  and  the 
fountain  of  the  fun. 

ASCA,  in  Geography , the  name  of  a town  of  Arabia 
Felix.  • 

ASCAGNE,  Ascanius,  in  Zoology , a new  fpecies  of 
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SimiA  or  monkey,  defcribcd  by  Audebert  in  hio‘4Hiltoire 
des  Singes,”  fam.  4.  fedt.  2.  fg,  13  ; and' by  Sonnini  in  his 
late  edition  of  the  works  of  Buffon,  t.  36.  This  animal 
was  brought  alive  from  Marfeilles  to  Paris,  where  it  was 
-painted  ; but  the  native  country  is  unknown.  It  is  con- 
jectured to  be  a native  of  the  American  continent,  being  of 
-the  family  which  the  French  naturalifts  call  guenons,  as  it  is 
•obferved  that  all  the  fpecies  hitherto  difcovered  of  that 
family  are  inhabitants  of  America.  This  is  a fmall  kind, 
meafuring  about  thirteen  inches  from  the  muzzle  to  the  tail; 
all  the  upper  parts  of  the  body  are  of  a dufky  olive  colour ; 
beneath  a deep  greyifh  ; face- violet-blue,  with  a fiat  white 
nofe,  and  a kind  of  black  whifkers  that  reach  from  the 
mouth  to  the  ears  ; on  the  temples  are  tufts  of  white  hair  ; 
the  eyes  are  red  ; beard  and  bread  grey.  This  is  a fond, 
lively,  and  agreeable  animal,  and  very  partial  to  fruit. 

ASCAIN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Lower  Pyrenees,  four  leagues  from  Bayonne. 

ASCALINGIUM,  ill  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of 
Germany.  Ptolemy. 

ASCALON,  a maritime  town  of  Paleftine,  and  one  of 
■the  live  Satrapies  of  the  Philiftines,  fituate  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  placed  by  Jofephus  at  the  diftance  of  320  fur- 
longs welt  of  Jerufalem,  between  Azotus  to  the  north,  and 
Gaza  to  the  fouth.  It  was  efteemed  the  ftrongeft  on  the 
Philiftine  coalt  ; and  yet  the  tribe  of  Judah,  to  whofe  lot  it 
fell,  made  themfelves  mailers  of  it  foon  after  the  death  of 
Jofhua.  Venus,  called  Urania  or  Coeleitis,  was  worfhipped 
in  this  city  ; and  Herodotus  relates,  that  this  temple  was 
pillaged  by  the  Scythians  about  630  years  before  the  Chrif- 
tian  xra.  There  was  another  divinity,  which  was  the  objedt 
of  worlhip  in  this  place,  called  by  Diodorus  Siculus,  Der- 
■ceto,  reprefented  as  half  a woman  and  half  a fifh  ; and  near 
it  was  a lake  full  of  fifties,  confecrated  to  this  goddefs, 
which  the  inhabitants,  on  this  account,  refrained  from  eat- 
ing, as  they  alfo  did  from  pigeons,  fuppofed  to  be  under  her 
protection.  This  city  had  its  own  kings,  and  was  fuccef- 
fively  under  the  dominion  of  the  Affyrians,  Periians,  Greeks, 
and  Romans.  It  was  the  native  place  of  Herod  the  Great, 
who  was  hence  called  Afcalonites,  and  who  built  a palace, 
which  Augultus,  after  the  death  of  Herod,  gave  to  his  filter 
Salome.  The  port  of  Afcalon  was  at  fome  diitance  from 
the  city.  This  city  was  made  an  epifcopal  fee  from  the 
earlielt  ages  of  Chriltianity  ; and,  during  the  holy  war,  was 
adorned  with  many  Itately  edifices,  all  which  have  been  fince 
ruined  by  the  Saracens  and  Turks.  It  is  Hill  in  being, 
though  reduced  to  a fmall  village  called  Scalona.  It  was 
anciently  famous  for  its  efcallions,  which  took  their  name 
■from  this  town.  N.  lat.  310  30'.  E.  long.  160  44'. 

ASCALPHUS,  in  Entomology,  the  name  of  a Fabrician 
genus  of  neuropterous  infedts,  which  in  the  Linnaean  fyitem 
belong  to  that  of  Myrmeleon.  The  character  is,  palpi  nearly 
equal,  and  filiform;  jaw  ciliated;  lip  horny,  rounded,  and 
entire.  In  other  works  of  Fabricius  it  is  thus  defined  : 
palpi  fix,  nearly  equal,  and  filiform  ; antennae  elongated  and 
clubbed.  Gmelin  forms  a fubdiviiion  ofliis  genus  Myrme- 
leon,  under  the  name  afcalpus,  in  which  are  included  the  fpe- 
cies longicornis,  barbarus,  auitralis,  and  cayennenfis,  all  of 
which  are  truly  afcalphii  of  Fabricius. 

ASC  AND  ALLS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Afia 
Minor,  in  Lycia.  Pliny. 

ASC  ANI  A,  a name  given  by  Pliny  to  one  of  the  ifiands 
of  the  Archipelago. 

ASCANIA,  a country  of  Afia  Minor,  in  Bithynia,  ex- 
tending from  the  river  and  lake  Afcan,  between  the  fea,  the 
.river  Sengar,  and  mount  Olympus.  Salluft. 

- ASCANIfEjfmalliflandsonthecoailoftheTroade.  Pliny. 


ASCANII,  in  Entomology,  a fpecies  of  Cur cui.io,  of  a 
cylindrical  Tape,  black,  and  bluifh  on  the  fides.  Fabricius, 
Herbit,  &c. — Olf.  Curculio  cylindricus  of  Herbft  apud 
Fueisli  (Archives  des  InfeCtes),  is  confidered  by  Gmelin  as  a 
variety  (£)  of  this  infeCt.  Inhabits  the  fouth  of  Europe. 

ASCANIUS,  in  Biography,  called  alfo  lulus  or  Hus,  the 
fon  of  gEneas  by  Creiifa,  the  daughter  of  Priam  ; or,  as 
others  fay,  by  Lavinia,  accompanied  his  father  in  his  flight 
and  dangers,  and  fucceeded  him  in  the  government  of  La- 
vinium,  in  the  year  before  Chrift  1177.  He  was  called 
Afcanius  from  a river  of  that  name  in  Phrygia,  and  Ilus, 
changed  into  lulus,  from  Ilium  or  Troy.  Having  defeated 
Mezentius,  king  of  the  T ufcans,  who  demanded  of  the 
Latins  a tribute  of  all  the  wine  produced  in  Latium,  he 
made  peace  with  him  upon  condition  that  the  Tiber  fliould 
be  the  boundary  between  the  Latin  and  Hetrurian  terri- 
tories. When  he  found  it  expedient  to  refign  Lavinium  to 
Lavinia  and  his  fon  Sylvius,  he  determined  to  build  another 
city  for  the  place  of  his  refidence,  and  the  capital  of  his 
kingdom,  which  he  called  Alba  Longa.  Heredie  refided 
about  12  years;  and,  after  a reign  of  about  38  years,  died 
in  this  city  in  the  year  before  Chrift  1140.  Dion.  Hal.  1.  i. 
p.  5 1,  &c.  Livy,  1.  i.  c.  3. 

Ascanius,  in  Entomology,  a fpecies  of  Papilio  ( Eq. 
Tro.),  Above  and  beneath  black,  with  a common  white 
band  ; pofterior  wings  clouded  with  red.  Fabricius,  &c. 
Inhabits  Brazil. — The  body  of  this  infedt  is  black,  and  the 
breaft  is  fpotted  with  red. 

Ascanius,  i n Ancient  Geography , a river  of  Afia  Minor, 
in  Bithynia,  according  to  Ptolemy,  by  which  the  lake  Af- 
cania  or  Afcanius  difeharged  its  waters  into  the  fea.  Pliny 
places  it  in  a gulf  near  Etheleum. — Alfo,  a port  of  Afia, 
placed  by  Pliny  near  the  city  of  Phocrea. — Alfo,  a lake  of 
Afia  Minor,  in  Bithynia,  now  the  lake  of  Ifnich,  near  which 
Pliny  places  the  city  of  Nicxa.  , 

ASCARA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Japan,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Simoodfuke. 

ASCARDIC,  the  capital  of  the  country  of  Afia,  called 
Little  Thibet. 

ASCARINA,  in  Botany,  (from  ao-xxfic,  a little  worm : 
the  anther  having  that  fliape. ) Schreb.  1487.  Forft.  Gen. 
59.  Juft.  442.  Clafs,  dioecia  monandria.  Generic  Char. 
*Male  flowers.  Cal.  amentum  filiform  ; flofcules  fcattered, 
feftile;  Perianth,  a very  fhort  feale.  Cor.  none.  Stain,  fila- 
ments fingle,  very  fhort;  anther  oblong,  from  fpreading  re- 
curve, four-furrowed,  large.  * Female  flowers,  in  a differ- 
ent plant.  Calyx  as  in  the  male.  Cor.  none.  Fiji,  germ 
globofe;  ftyle  none;  ftigma  flat,  three -lobed,  growing  to 
the  germ.  Per.  drupe?  Seed  fingle. 

Eff.  Gen.  Char.  Ament  filiform.  Cor.  none.  Male  an- 
ther worm-fliaped.  Female,  ftyle  none;  ftigma  three -lobed; 
drupe  ? 

Species,  1.  Afcarina  polyjlachya.  Forft.  Flor.  Auftral. 
n.  364.  A native  of  the  Society  ifiands  in  the  South  feas. 

ASCARIS,  in  Natural  Hiftory,  is  the  generic  name  of 
thofe  creatures  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Vermes  inttjlina, 
which  have  a round  and  elaftic  body,  tapering  towards  each 
extremity  ; three  protuberances  at  the  head;  tail  obtufe  or 
fubulate;  and  the  inteitines  fpiral,  milky  white,  and  pel- 
lucid. 

The  knowledge  of  the  ancients  concerning  thefe  animals 
was  apparently  very  limited ; and  they  invariably  confounded 
the  afearides  with  other  inteftinal  worms.  To  Redi  much 
credit  is  due  for  directing  his  refearches  to  this  intricate 
fubjedt;  and  though  his  difeoveries  are  not  of  material 
moment,  he  was  certainly  the  firft  among  modern  writers 
who  ffiideavoured  to  improve  upon  that  knowledge  which 
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the  ancients  had  left  us.  He  defcribes  the  afcarides  of  the 
eagle,  the  raven,  the  fwan,  and  feveral  other  creatures,  in  his 
work,  “ De  animalculis  vivis  quae  in  corporibus  animalium 
vivorum  reperiuntur  Qbfervationes.”  Amft.  1708.  Some 
further  obfervations  were  made  by  different  perfons  after  the 
time  of  Redi,  but  many  years  intervened  before  any  confider- 
able  advances  were  made  in  this  important  branch  of  feien- 
tific  inquiry. 

Although  it  is  evident  that  feveral  fpecies  of  the  afcarides 
were  moft  clearly  afeertained  before  the  time  of  Linnaeus, 
that  celebrated  naturalift  has  thought  proper  to  infert  only 
two  fpecies  of  them  in  his  Syftema  Naturae,  which  are  A. 
’vermicular is  and  A.  lumbricoides.  In  the  laft  edition  of  that 
work,  Gmelin  has  availed  himfelf  of  more  recent  difeoveries, 
and  has  augmented  that  number  to  feventy-eight : fome  fpe- 
cies have  even  been  difeovered  by  naturaliils  iince  the  publi- 
cation of  that  work,  of  which  one  or  two  is  deferibed  by 
Hr.  Pulteney  in  the  Tranfa&ions  of  the  Linmean  fociety  of 
London  for  the  year  1800  ; and  there  can  be  no  juft  reafon 
to  doubt,  that  many  other  kinds  of  them  exift  in  different 
animals,  which  have  hitherto  efcaped  inveftigation. 

Profefior  Pallas  publifhed  an  elaborate  work  on  the  afca- 
rides and  other  inteftinal  vermes,  intitled  “ Thefts  de  in- 
feftis  viventibus  intra  viventia.”  It  was  printed  at  Leyden 
in  1760,  and  defervedly  acquired  a very  diftinguifhed  reputa- 
tion. In  this  book  the  author  has  judicioufly  collated 
every  ufeful  information  the  labours  of  his  predeceffors  could 
afford  him,  as  well  as  his  own  experience  and  obferva- 
tions, and  has  given  ample  deferiptions  and  accurate  fpeci- 
fic  diftin&ions,  by  which  the  kinds  he  defcribes  may  be  af- 
eertained. 

O.  F.  Muller  has  afiiduoufly  purfued  the  fame  inquiry, 
and  greatly  extended  our  knowledge  of  thefe  creatures. 
The  royal  fociety  of  Copenhagen  alfo,  aware  of  the  vaft 
importance  of  this  fubjeCl  to  the  welfare  of  mankind,  pro- 
pofed  a premium  for  the  beft  differtation  on  the  origin,  ge- 
neration, and  beft  means  of  deftroying  the  various  kinds 
of  tie  nice,  afcarides,  fafciola,  and  other  pernicious  vermes,  about 
the  year  1780.  This  excited  the  diligence  both  of  M.  Bloch 
and  M.  Goeze,  and  to  each  of  them  a prize  was  affigned  as 
a reward  for  their  labours.  M.  Bloch  afterwards  publifhed 
his  differtation  in  the  German  language,  at  Berlin,  in  1782  ; 
and  in  1788,  a tranflation  of  it  into  French  appeared 
in  Strafburgh,  under  the  title  of  “ Traite  de  la  genera- 
tion des  vers  des  inteftines  et  des  vermifuges.”  That  of 
M.  Goeze  was  publifhed  in  German  with  fortv-four  illuf- 
trative  plates,  and  is  alfo  a work  of  confiderable  merit  and 
utility. 

Among  the  French  naturalifts  of  the  prefent  day,  M. 
Lamarck’s  “ Syfteme  des  animaux  fans  vertebres,”  and 
“ L’Hilloire  naturelle  des  vers,”  a fequel  to  Deterville’s 
edition  of  Buffon,  are  much  efteemed.  “ In  fpite  of  the 
obfervations  of  all  the  writers  who  have  treated  on  the  afca- 
rides,” fays  a modern  French  author,  “ it  is  to  Lamarck 
and  Cuivier  we  are  indebted  for  cireumfcribing  the  number 
of  fpecies  within  the  proper  limits.”  M.  Chabert,  a man 
of  acknowledged  fkill  in  the  veterinary  art,  has  alfo  written 
on  the  inteftinal  vermes  ; as  a naturalift,  it  feems  he  has 
incurred  fome  blame  ; his  fpecies  may  however  be  afeertained, 
and  what  is  of  equal  if  not  greater  moment  than  the  mere 
accuracy  of  arrangement  and  fcientific  definitions,  he  has 
endeavoured  to  point  out  the  beft  means  of  extirpating 
them. 

From  the  obfervations  of  different  writers  it  appears, 
that  the  afcai-ides  are  of  the  two  fexes  ; and  that  the  female 
is  oviparous  and  very  prolific.  All  the  fpecies  that  are 
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truly  afcarides,  live  in  the  fcomach  of  man  or  of  animals  ; 
and  their  origin,  which  it  is  of  the  utmoft  confequence  to 
afeertain,  is  ftiil  a matter  of  profound  obfeurity.  The  three 
tubercles  at  the  head  have  been  miftaken  by  fome  for  the 
accompaniments  of  the  vent,  becaufe  there  is  obvioufly  an 
aperture  or  pore  in  the  middle,  but  this  is  unqueftionably 
the  mouth,  and  Brugiere  notices  two  little  tranfverfe  open- 
ings below,  which  he  named Jligmates  ; and  thefe,  it  is  con- 
jectured, are  the  organs  of  refpiration. 

It  will  be  proper  to  obferve,  that  befides  the  prodigious 
number  of  afcarides  already  afeertained,  there  is  a numerous 
hoft  of  fimilar  internal  enemies  peculiar  to  different  animals 
which  do  not  poffefs  the  generical  character  of  the  afearis, 
and  are  therefore  arranged  in  the  new  genera  trichocephalus . 
filar  la,  unclnnaria, fcolex,  ligula,  firongylus,  echynorhynchus, 
hteruca,  cucullanus,  caryophyllceus,  linguatula , fafciola,  ttznia , 
See.  The  fpecies  of  afearis  deferibed  by  Gmelin  are  arranged 
in  the  following  order  : 

Infefing  Man , and  the  Mammalia . 

Vermicularis,  lumbricoides; — vefpertilionis,  in  the  long- 
eared bat : — Phocae,  bifida,  canis,  vifceralis,  lupi,  vulpis, 
leonis,  tigridis,  felis,  cati,  martis,  bronchialis,  renalis,  me* 
phitidis,  gulonis,  talpae,  muris,  hirci,  vituli,  equi.  fuiss 
apri. 

Infefing  Birds . 

Aquilae,  albicillae,  buteonis,  milvi,  fubbuteonis,  herma- 
phrodita,  cornicis,  coraciae,  cygni,  anatis,  fuligulse,  lari, 
ciconise,  tardae,  papillofa,  gallopavonis,  galli,  gallinae,  pha- 
fiani,  tetraonis,  columbse,  alaudos,  fturni,  turdi. 

Infefing  Reptiles. 

Teftudinis,  lacertae,  bufonis,  pulmonalis,  rubetrae,  tra- 
chealis,  ranae,  inteftinalis,  dyfpnoos,  infons. 

Infefing  Fifes . 

Anguillae,  marina,  blennii,  rhombi,  percte,  globicola,  Ia- 
cuftris,  filuri,  farionis,  truttae,  maraenae,  acus,  halecis,  ar- 
gentine, gobionis,  rajae,  fquali,  lophii. 

Infefing  Worms. 

Lumbrici. 

In  the  fequel  of  this  article  we  fhall  confine  ourfelves  to 
the  two  fpecies  of  afcarides  that  belong  to  the  human  body  ; 
viz.  the  A.  lumbricoides  and  vermicularis,  referring  for  their 
fcientific  characters  to  their  fpecific  names. 

The  afcarides  of  the  firft  fpecies  generally  infeft  the  fmall 
inteftines  ; fometimes  they  afeend  through  the  duodenum  in- 
to the  ftomach,  and  creep  out  of  the  mouth  and  noftrils  ; they 
feldom  defeend  into  the  large  inteftines,  except  on  the  exhibi- 
tion of  medicines  increafing  the  aCtion  of  the  inteftines.  Some- 
times they  are  very  numerous.  Dr.  Hooper  (to  whofe  excellent 
Paper  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Medical  Society  of  London  we 
are  indebted  for  much  of  this  detail)  relates  a cafe  of  a girl 
eight  years  old  who  voided  per  anum  upwards  of  200  in  the 
courfe  of  a week.  Sometimes,  however,  they  appear  even  fo- 
Iitary.  When  recently  excluded,  they  are  tranfparent,  and  ap- 
pear as  if  they  had  been  fucking  water  tinged  with  blood  ; 
this  colour,  however,  foon  difappears,  and  they  become  at 
length  of  a light  opaque  yellow.  After  being  evacuated,  their 
motion  is  feeble,  and  they  foon  die  ; fometimes,  when  they 
have  been  haftily  evacuated,  they  will  be  very  lively,  and 
by  means  of  putting  them  into  warm  milk  and  water,  they 
will  continue  fo  for  fome  time.  Their  motion  is  ferpentine, 
and  in  no  refpeCt  refembles  the  motion  of  the  lumbricus 
terreftris,  or  earth-worm,  which  has  the  power  of  diminifh- 
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ing  its  length  and  extending  itfelf  again,  while  the  length 
of  the  afcaris  lnmbricoides  is  never  diminifhed  ; the  head  is 
always  feut  forward  by  the  worm  curling  itfelf  into  circles, 
and  fuddenly  extending  it  with  confiderable  force  to  forne 
diftance. 

It  is  faid  that  the  afcaris  lumbricoides  is  not  herma- 
phrodite. The  worm  here  defcribed  is  coniidered  as  the 
female.  Dr.  Hooper  fays  he  has  examined  a very  confider- 
able number,  and  has  never  met  with  any  other  appear- 
ances than  thefe. 

Anatomical  Defcrifiiion.  Cuticle. — The  covering  or  ex- 
ternal membrane  of  the  worm,  which  may  be  coniidered  as 
the  cuticle,  is  very  itrong,  elailic,  thin,  fmooth,  and  tranf- 
parent, and  eafiiy  feparates  from  the  parts  underneath  by 
maceration  in  water ; under  this  we  find  the  cutis  or  true 
ikin,  which  is  confiderably  thicker  than  the  former,  and 
retains  marks  of  the  mufcles  which  it  covers  ; it  is  alio  very 
ftrong,  elailic,  and  tranfparent.  When  the  cutis  is  removed, 
the  mufcles,  obfervable  through  the  ikin,  prefent  themfelves; 
they  do  not  entirely  furround  the  worm  as  they  at  firft  ap- 
pear, but  are  two  diilindt  orders  aft  ing  in  oppofition  to 
each  other,  for  the  two  longitudinal  lines  which  extend 
from  one  extremity  of  the  worm  to  the  other,  are  each  of 
them  compofed  of  two  diilinft  tendons,  feparable  from  one 
another  ; thefe  tendons  ferve  for  the  attachment  of  the  femi- 
lunar  mufcles  which  cover  the  worm  from  the  head  to  the 
tail.  Upon  carefully  removing  the  femilunar  mufcles  from 
the  head  to  the  depreffed  band,  a number  of  minute  veficles 
are  to  be  feen  (by  means  of  a giafs)  filled  with  a fubmu- 
cous  fluid  which  iffues  out  upon  punfturing  them.  This 
cellular  or  parenchymatous  apparatus  clofely  embraces 
the  inteftinal  canal  from  the  head  to  the  depreffed  band  ; 
but  from  thence  to  the  tail  there  is  merely  a fibrous 
kind  of  cellular  membrane.  When  the  mufcles  ■ are  re- 
moved from  the  depreffed  band  to  the  tail,  an  extremely 
delicate  membrane  appears,  which  as  a peritoneum  embraces 
the  abdominal  vifeera,  and  lines  the  cavity  cf  the  abdomen, 
which  cavity  extends  from  the  depreffed  band  to  the  tail ; 
it  is  diilended  with  a tranfparent  fluid,  and  contains  the  in- 
teilinal  tube,  and  an  apparatus  fuppofed  to  be  fubfervient  to 
generation.  The  inteftinal  tube  or  canal  begins  from  the 
mouth,  and  continues  nearly  half  an  inch  in  a parallel  form, 
which  Dr.  Bailie  calls  oefophagus  ; it  then  becomes  larger 
and  tranfparent,  increaiing  in  fize  till  it  arrives  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  abdomen,  clofely  embraced  by  the  parenchy- 
matous fubftance ; it  now  obtains  the  dimenfions  of  a crow- 
quill,  and  paffes  ftraight,  ftill  enlarging,  through  the  whole 
length  of  the  worm  to  within  an  eighth  part  of  an  inch, 
where  it  fuddenly  becomes  narrow,  and  terminates  in  an 
anus.  This  canal  is  generally  filled  with  a greeniih  coloured 
fluid  of  the  confiftence  of  mucus.  If  a portion  of  this  tube 
be  macerated  a few  days  in  water,  it  exhibits  diftinct  tunics, 
the  external  of  which  is  a portion  of  the  peritoneum  ; it  is 
externally  covered  with  filaments,  which  may  be  veffels  of 
nutrition.  The  fecond  vifeus  is  coniidered  by  fome  as  pe- 
culiar to  the  female,  and  ail  agree  it  is  for  the  purpofe  of 
generation;  it  begins  about  the  middle  of  the  worm,  where 
the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  commences  by  a Header  tube 
which  is  continued  from  the  punftiform  aperture  fituated  in 
the  depreffed  band  between  the  two  longitudinal  lines.  This 
tube,  which  is  termed,  the  vagina,  foon  becomes  larger, 
when  it  commences  uterus,  and  divaricates  into  two  large 
crura,  which  for  the  fpace  of  four  or  five  inches  are  of  an 
uniiorm  diameter,  then  fuddenly  diminifh  and  appear  like 
opaque  threads,  embracing  in  every  direction  the  inteftinal 
tube.  Werner  confiders  thefe  as  Fallopian  tubes.  This  con- 


voluted apparatus  is  compofed  of  very  fine  tranfparent 
membranes  ; it  is  never  found  empty,  but  always  diilended 
with  an  opaque  fluid,  in  which  are  a number  of  ova  contain- 
ing young  worms.  Some  have  coniidered  thefe  threads 
(which  always  protrude  if  the  ikin  of  the  worm  be  divided) 
as  young  worms,  and  have  contended  that  the  afcaris  was  vi- 
viparous ; but  it  is  not  ; and  ova,  firnilar  to  thofe  found  in 
the,  Fallopian  tubes,  will  be  found  in  the  mucus  furrounding 
the  worm  in  the  inteftiues. 

As  the  afcaris  lumbricoides  has  long  been  confounded 
with  the  lumbricus  terreftris,  or  earth-worm,  it  may  be  pro- 
per to  mention  that  the  lumbricus  terreftris  has  but  one  ve- 
hicle at  its  head,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  its  mouth  ; it  is 
flat  towards  the  tail,  and  is  furniftied  with  (harp  briftles  on 
its  under  furface  that  ferve  it  for  feet,  which  the  animal 
can  erect  or  deprefs  at  pleafure  ; its  annulse  are  very  large 
and  ftrongly  marked,  and  its  colour  is  of  a dufity  red. 
Upon  the  under  furface  there  is  a large  femilunar  fold  in  the 
Ikin,  into  which  the  animal  can  draw  its  head  or  thrall  it 
out  at  will ; in  all  thefe  it  is  ftrongly  diftinguilhed  from 
the  afcaris  lumbricoides.  This  lumbricus  has  alfo  an  ele- 
vated belt,  in  its  middle,  the  afcaris  a deprefl  d band;  on 
each  fide  of  the  afcaris  there  is  a longitudinal  line;  on  the 
lumbricus,  there  are  three  lines  upon  its  upper  furface. 

The  afcaris  vermicularis,  called  the  maw  or  thread  worm, 
when  full  grown,  is  about  half  an  inch  in  length,  and  in 
thicknefs  refembling  a piece  of  fine  thread;  the  head,  or 
obtufe  extremity,  is  divided  into  three  veficles  or  papillse, 
ip  whofe  middle  is  an  aperture,  which  is  the  mouth.  The 
body  is  about  a third  of  the  length  of  the  animal,  begin- 
ning from  the  head,  and  terminating  in  the  tail,  and  is  of 
a rugofe,  pellucid,  annular  fabric  ; the  tail  commences  at  the 
fmall  aperture  or  anus,  and  becomes  lefs  and  lefs,  terminating' 
in  a fine  point. 

Thefe  worms  are  moftly  confined  to  the  reftum  and  colon, 
and  that  principally  of  children  ; but  they  are  often  found  in 
the  ccecum  and  fmall  inteftiues,  and  even  the  ftomach,  and 
frequently  get  into  the  vagina,  and  even  uterus,  bladder, 
&c.  Their  number  fometimes  exceeds  all  bounds ; in  which 
cafe  the  excrements,  when  firft  evacuated,  appear  quite 
alive  from  being  covered  with  them  ; generally  a final! 
number  are  evacuated  from  the  reftuin  every  day,  produc- 
ing a moll  unpleafant  fenfation  of  itching  by  their  piercing 
the  fkin  in  a degree  with  their  awl-fhaped  tails.  Their 
conftant  action  is  one  of  their  molt  ftriking  characters,  ap- 
pearing to  be  never  at  reft.  On  expofure  to  the  air,  they 
have  the  power  of  piercing  the  faeces,  and  burying  them- 
felves  in  it  almoft  inftantly.  From  the  extreme  aftion  of 
this  fpecies,  the  genus  has  obtained  the  name  afcaris,  for 
aa-nxpifini  fignifies  the  fame  as  cnccqi^siv,  faltare,  inquiete  mo- 
vere. 

They  are  not  hermaphrodite:  the  male  does  not  exhibit 
any  of  the  gyrated  apparatus ; the  ftomach  and  inteftinal 
canal  have  in  appearance  a different  arrangement  from  thofe 
in  the  female  : but  the  male  organs  of  generation  have  not 
been  detected,  probably  they  are  too  minute.  The  female 
has  upon  its  external  furface,  about  the  eighth  of  an  inch 
from  the  head,  a fmall  punftiform  aperture  through  which 
the  young  are  protruded,  and  when  highly  magnified,  its 
internal  cavity  appears  filled  with  the  convoluted  apparatus; 
and  Dr.  Flooper  fays  he  has  feen  upwards  of  one  hundred 
young  ones  efcape  through  this  aperture  all  alive,  and  very- 
vivacious  feveral  hours  after  the  death  of  the  mother  ; upon  a 
little  preflure  being  made  upon  it. 

Anatomical  OLfer 'nations.  The-  integuments  of  this  fpe- 
cies are  fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  lumbricoid  afcaris,  and  con- 
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lift  of  cuticle,  Cutis,  and  one  fet  of  annular  mufcles ; there 
<io  not  appear  to  be  any  longitudinal  lines  on  its  external 
furface.  The  cavity-,  containing  the  vifcera,  begins  at  a 
very  fmall  diftance  from  the  head,  and  terminates  where  the 
tail  commences,  at  which  place  is  a very  imall  opening,  or  the 
a.ius.  The  only  vifcera  in  the  male  worm  are  ccfophagus, 
ftomach,  and  inteftines:  the  ccfophagus  begins  at  the  mouth, 
gradually  enlarges  for  a fmall  fpace,  and  terminates  in  the 
llomach;  the  llomach  is  a round  bag,  fo  that  ccfophagus 
and  llomach  together  referable  a glafs  pellle,  which,  accord- 
ing to  Goe/.e,  coaftitutes  a dilliuguiihing  fpecific  cnarafler. 
The  llomach  evacuates  its  contents  iilto  the  intellinal  car.al, 
which  continues  through  the  orm  more  or  lefs  contracted 
aid  dilated  to  the  anus:  the  contents  of  the  llomach  and 
i iteftines'are  always  of  a brown  colour.  The  female  has, 
be  Tides  thefe  vifcera,  an  apparatus  fubfervient  to  generation, 
which  begins  by  a {lender  tube  leading  from  the  Imall 
punclifonn  opening  fituated  nearly  in  the  body  of  the 
worm  ; it  foon  becomes  much  larger,  embraces  the  intellinal 
tube  in  every  direction,  and  nils  up  the  cavity  of  the  worm. 
This  gyrated -apparatus  is  not  bifurcated,  as  in  the  afearis 
lumbricoides,  nor  has  it  the  fame  filiform  appendages  ; its  end 
or  fundus  is  as  large  as  any  other  part;  it  appears  under  a 
high  magnifier  like  a bladder  diilended  with  worms,  for  its 
young  are  feen  diftinftly  moving  about  from  one  end  to  tiie 
other. 

Symptoms  of  Worms . When  thefe  worms  exift  in  any 
number,  they  produce  more  or  lefs  emaciation,  palenefs  of 
the  countenance,  with  fornetimes  fiufiring  of  the  face,  a 
bluilh  circle  about  the  eyes,  itching  of  the  nofe,  inquietude 
with  flailing  and  talking  during  ileep,  thirft  in  the  morning, 
naufea  and  difgull  for  food,  though  more  frequently  great 
appetite,  fcctid  brqath,  pinching,  griping,  and  tendernefs 
in  .the  belly,  efpecially  about  the  navel ; belly  frequently 
much  enlarged,  flatulency,  colli venefs  fornetimes,  at  other 
times  purging,  weaknefs,  languor,  epileptic  fits,  and  more 
or  lefs  fymptomatic  fever,  pulfe  weak,  and  fornetimes  inter- 
mitting. Tiiele  fymptoms  arife  more  from  the  lumbricoides 
than  the  vermicularis  ; but  where  the  latter  are  numerous, 
they  will  occaiion  nearly  as  violent  fymptoms ; otherwife 
^ they  are  more  known  by  their  effects  in  and  about  the  rec- 
tum and  its  neighbourhood,  producing  itching  there  more 
or  leis  intolerable,  with  tenefmus,  and  even  fluor  albus. 
There  are  a number  of  other  fymptoms  brought  on  by 
the  exiftence  of  worms  ; thefe,  however,  are  the  principal 
and  moll  decifive  ; but  the  bell  and  moil  fatisfaflory  evidence 
is  their  being  feen  in  the  evacuations. 

Cure.  The  indications  for  the  cure  of  afearides  are  of 
two  kinds;  firft,  the  expulfion  of  them,  their -young,  their 
ova,  and  the  mucus  containing  them,  from  the  bowels  : 
and  fecond,  the  correction  of  that  weak  ilate  of  the  bowels-, 
or  other  morbid  difpoiitions  of  them,  whatever  they  may  be, 
which  favour  the  production  of  them,  and  that  mucus  which 
becomes  a nidus  for  their  propagation.  For  although  the 
■only  place  in  nature  where  thefe  two  fpecies  of  infects  are 
known  to  be  generated,  is  the  human  inteftines,  during-  life, 
a id  therefore  it  might  be  reafonable  to  fuppofe,  they  might 
exift  in  them  (not  in  great  numbers)  in  a Hate  of  health, 
yet  they  are  generally  found  in  them  when  at  leaft  in  a Hate 
of  lefs  vigour,  as  in  infancy  and  age,  or  when  weakened  by 
any  foreign  means,  among  the  caufes  of  which  (it  may  be 
proper  to  mention  here)  the  drallie  purgatives,  employed 
to  get  rid  of  them.  Thefe  frequently  weaken  fo  much  that 
the  patient  rather  fubmits  to  the  inconvenience  of  them, 
efpecially  the  afearis  vermicularis,  than  to  the  pernicious  ef- 
fects of  vermifuges  upon  the  digeftive  organs. 


There  is  hardly  a purgative,  efpecially  among  the  draftic 
ones,  which  has  not  been  employed  lor  this  purpofe.  Thefe 
Ihould  be  ufed  with  every  precaution  ; and  are  hardly  ever 
neceflary  for  the  expulfion  of  the  afearides.  The  iumbneoides 
is  not  very  tenacious  of  life,  and  is  ealily  deftroye4  and  eva- 
cuated by  means  of  calomel,  with  fcammony  or  jalap,  and 
other  milder  purgatives,  in  moderate  doles,  adapted  to  the 
ftrength  of  the  patient.  The  purgative  ihould  be  isveral 
times  repeated,  at  Ihort  intervals,  in  order  to  remove  iuch 
worms  and  ova  as  have  been  fereened  by  the  folds  of  the  in- 
teilines,  or  in  the  mucus,  from  the  action  of  the  preceding 
dofe.  The  fame  means  are  employed  to  remove  the  ai- 
caris  vermicularis,  but  not  with  the  lame  fuccels.  This  is 
much  more  tenacious  of  life,  and  as  it  is  generally  Fated  fo 
far  from  the  llomach,  medicines  adminillered  by  the  mouth 
have  little  other  efteft  upon  it  than  as  they  evacuate  the 
contents  of  the  rectum  in  common  with  the  other  vifcera  ; 
but  adminillered  by  glyller,  the  relief  they  afford  is  very  con- 
iiderable,  though  not  in  ail  cafes  certain.  A fmall  quantity 
of  aloes,  difi’olved  in  foiae  mucilaginous  fluid,  and  employed 
as  a glyller,  is  very  powerful  in  this  way,  allilled  at  the  fame 
time  by  medicine,  to  evacuate  them  from  above.  There  are 
cafes  where  no  effectual  remedy  has  been  found  to  remove 
theie  troublefome  vermin.  We  fhnll  below  tranferibe  the  a.  - 
curate  hillory  of  a cafe  of  thefe  worms,  given  by  the  lace 
Dr.  Heberden,  in  the  firft  volume  of  the  Medical  Tianfac- 
tior.s-,  which  will  greatly  illuffrate  this  part  of  our  fubjecl. 

The  fecond  indication  of  cure,  the  removal  of  that  weak 
and  morbid  Hate  of  the  inteftines  which  proves  favourable  to 
the  generation  of  the  afearis,  is  by  no  means  the  leaft  ; and 
it  is  on ' this  principle  perhaps  only  that  bitters  have  been 
ranked  with  worm  medicines  : it  is  hardly  probable. that  in- 
fects always  bred  in  bitternefs,  and  which  have  been  found 
in  the  duPtus  communis  choledochus,  and  even  gall  bladder, 
fnould  be  poifoned  by  bitters.  Bitters,  and  tonics,  as  pre- 
parations of  Heel  and  other  mineral  and  vegetable  tonics, 
will  be  found  nearly  as  uieful  as  the  medicines  which  limply 
expel  them.  The  confideration  of  other  remedies  employ- 
ed in  the  removal  of  worms,  we  mult  refer  to  the  article- 
Tarn  i a. 

Dr.  Heberden  tells  us,  that  being  acquainted  with  an  ex- 
perienced and  intelligent  phylician,  who  had  from  his  in- 
fancy been  troubled  with  afearides,  he  defired  to  be  informed 
by  him  what  were  the  inconveniences  which  they  had  occa- 
iioned,  and  what  was  the  fuccefs  of  the  remedies  which  he 
had  ufed : to  which  lie  replied,  that  according  tq  his  expe- 
rience, the  peculiar  fymptoms  of  this  ipecies  cl  worms  are  a 
great  uneaiinefs  in  the  reftum,  and  an  almoft  intolerable 
itching  of  the  anus.  Thefe  fenfations  ufually  come  on  in 
an  evening,  and  prevent  deep  for  ft:  vend  hours  ; they  are  at- 
tended with  a heat,  which  is  fornetimes  Jo  coniiderable  as  to 
produce  a fwelling  in  the  reft  urn,  both  internally  and  exter- 
nally ; and  if  thefe  fymptoms  be  not  foon  relieved,  a tenef- 
mus is  brought  on  with  a mucus  dejeftion.  Sometimes  there 
is  a griping  pain  in  the  lower  part  of  tiie  abdomen,  a little- 
above  the  os  pubis.  If  thiq,  pain  be  very  fevere,  there  fol- 
lows ablobdy  mucus,  in  which  there  are  often  found  afearides 
alive.  They  were  fornetimes  fuipeft  :d  of  occafioning  dif- 
tsurbed  fieep,  and  fome  degree  of  head-acne.  Purging  and 
irritating  clyflers  were  injected  with  very  little  fuccefs.  One 
drachm  a id  a half  of  tobacco  was  infufed  in  fix  ounces  of 
boiling  water,  and  the  ftrained  liquor  being  given  as  a 
clylter,  occafioned  a violent  pain  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  abdomen,  with  faintnefs  and  a cold  fweat.  This  in- 
jection, though  retained  only  one  minute,  afted  as  a fmart 
purge,  but  did  little  or  no  good.  Lime  water  was  alfo  ufed 
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as  a 'clyfter,  which  brought  on  a coftivenefs,  but  had  no 
good  effeft.  Six  grains  of  fait  of  fteel  were  diffolved  in 
fix  ounces  of  water,  and  injected.  This  clyfter  in  a few 
minutes  occafioned  an  aching  in  the  reftum,  and  griped  a 
little,  without  purging,  and  excited  a tenefmus.  Some  few 
aicarides  were  brought  off  with  it,  but  all  of  them  were  alive. 
The  uneafy  fenfation  occafioned  by  this  clyfter  did  not 
abate  till  fome  warm  milk  was  thrown  up.  Wherever  the 
tenefmus  or  mucus  ftools  were  thought  worth  taking  notice 
of,  warm  milk  and  oil  generally  gave  immediate  relief.  If 
purging  was  neceffary,  the  lenient  purges,  fuch  as  manna, 
with  oil,  were  in  this  cafe  made  ufe  of ; rhubarb  was  found 
too  ftimulating.  But,  in  general,  the  moft  ufeful  purge,  and 
which  therefore  was  moft  ufually  taken,  was  cinnabar  and 
rhubarb,  of  each  half  a drachm  : this  powder  feldom  failed 
to  bring  away  a mucus  as  tranfparent  as  the  white  of  an  egg, 
and  in  this  many  afearides  were  moving  about.  The  cinna- 
bar frequently  adhered  to  this  mucus,  which  did  not  come 
off  in  fuch  large  quantities,  when  a purge  was  taken  without 
the  cinnabar.  Calomel  did  no  more  than  any  other  purge, 
which  operates  brilkly,  would  have  done  ; that  is,  it  brought 
away  afearides,  with  a great  deal  of  mucus.  Oil,  given  as  a 
clyfter,  has  fometimes  brought  qff  thefe  animacules  : the 
oil  fwam  on  the  furface  of  the  mucus,  and  the  afearides  were 
alive  moving  in  the  mucus,  which  probably  hindered  the  oil 
from  coming  in  contaft  with  them  and  killing  them.  The 
fame  mucus  may  reafonably  be  iuppofed  to  preferve  thefe 
worms  unhurt,  though  furrounded  with  many  other  liquors, 
the  immediate  touch  of  which  would  be  fatal.  If  the  afea- 
rides be  taken  out  of  their  mucus,  and  expofed  to  the  open 
aar,  they  become  motionlefs,  and  feem  to  die  in  a very  few 
minutes. 

1 The  general  health  of  this  patient  did  not  feem  to  hare  at 
all  fuffered  by  the  long  continuance  of  his  diforder,  hor  the 
immediate  inconveniences  of  the  diforder  itfelf  to  have  in- 
ereafed.  It  is  perhaps  univerfally  true  that  this  kind  of 
worm,  though  as  difficult  to  be  cured  as  any,  is  yet  the  leall 
dangerous  of  all.  They  have  been  known  to  accompany  a 
perfon  through  the  whole  of  a long  life,  without  any  reafon 
to  fufpeft  that  they  have  haftened  its  end.  As  in  this  ex- 
ample there  was  no  remarkable  ficknefs,  indigellion,  pain  of 
the  ftomach,  giddinefs,  nor  itching  of  the  nofe,  poffibly  thefe 
fymptoms,  where  they  have  happened  to  be  joined  with  the 
afearides,  did  not  properly  belong  to  them,  but  arofe  from 
Other  caufes.  There  is  indeed  no  one  fign  of  worms,  but 
what  in  fome  patients  will  be  wanting.  From  this  cafe  it 
further  appears,  that  mucus  or  flime  is  the  proper  neft  of 
the  afearides,  in  which  they  live,  and  perhaps  the  food  by 
which  they  are  nourilhed.  It  is  hard  to  fatisfy  ourfelves  by 
what  inftinft  they  find  it  out  in  the  human  body,  and  by  what 
means  they  get  at  it ; but  it  is  obfervable  in  many  other 
parts  of  nature  as  well  as  here,  that  where  there  is  a fit  foil 
for  the  hatching  and  growth  of  animals  and  vegetables,  na- 
ture has  taken  fufficient  care  that  their  feed  fhould  find  the 
way  thither.  Worms  are  faid  to  have  been  found  in  the  in- 
teftines  of  infants  who  have  been  bom  dead.  Purges,  by 
leffening  this  dime,  never  fail  to  relieve  the  patients  ; and  it 
is  not  unlikely  that  the  worms  which  are  not  forced  away 
by  this  quickened  motion  of  the  inteftines  may,  for  want  of 
a proper  quantity  of  it,  languilh,  and  at  laft  die.  Experience 
furniffies  no  objeftions  againft  fuppofing  that  the  kind  of 
purge  is  of  li  tie  moment  in  the  cure  of  all  other  forts  of 
worms  as  well  as  of  the  afearides,  the  worms  being  always 
defended  from  the  immediate  aftion  of  medicines  ; and  that 
therefore  thofe  purges  are  the  beft  which  aft  briflely,  and 
of  which  a frequent  repetition  can  be  moft  eafily  borne. 


Purging  waters  are  of  this  kind,  and  jalap,  efpecially  for 
children  ; two  or  more  grains  of  which,  mixed  with  fugar, 
are  eafily  taken,  and  may  be  daily  repeated. 

ASCAROIDES,  a fpecies  of  Cucu  llanus  found  in 
the  ftomach  of  the  Silurus  glanus  ; it  refembles  the  larva  of 
the  mufea , is  about  an  inch  in  length,  of  a whitilh  grey 
colour,  and  is  gregarious.  Goeze  and  Gmel.  thus  define  its 
fpecific  character : head  orbicular,  and  hooked  on  each 
fide  ; tail  rounded,  fliort,  and  pointed  with  two  exferted 
fpicules. 

ASCAUCALIS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Ger- 
many. Ptolemy. 

ASCAULUS  , in  Ancient  Mufic,  a wind  inftrument,  con- 
cerning which  mufical  antiquaries  are  not  agreed ; but  it  is 
generally  fuppofed  to  be  fynonymous  with  the  tibia  articu- 
laris , or  bag-pipe  ; which  fee. 

ASCELUM,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Venetia,  north- 
weft  of  Tavifium. 

ASCENDANT,  in  Afrology,  denotes  the  horofeope : 
or  the  ecliptic  which  rifes  upon  the  horizon,  at  the  time  of 
the  birth  of  any  one.  This  is  fuppofed  to  have  an  influ- 
ence on  the  perfon’s  life  and  fortune,  by  giving  him  a bent 
and  propenfity  to  one  thing  more  than  another.  In  the  ce- 
leftial  theme  this  is  called  the  firjl  houfe,  the  angle  of  the  eaJI, 
or  oriental  angle , and  the  figmficator  of  life. — Such  a planet 
ruled  in  his  af Cendant. — Jupiter  was  in  his  afeendant.  See. 
Hence  the  word  is  alfo  ufed  in  a moral  fenfe,  for  a certain 
fuperiority  which  one  man  has  over  another,  from  fome  un- 
known caufe. 

Ascendant,  in  Genealogy,  is  underftood  of  anceftors, 
or  fuch  relations  as  have  gone  before  us ; fuch  are  father, 
grandfather,  &c. — They  are  thus  called  in  contradiftinftion 
to  defeendants,  or  the  defeending  line.  It  is  a canon 
in  law,  that  inheritances  never  lineally  afeend.  See  In- 
heritance. Marriage  is  always  forbid  between  the 
afeendants  and  defeendants,  in  a direft  line.  See  Mar- 
riage. 

ASCENDENS  olliquus . See  Obliquus. 

ASCENDING,  in  AJlronomy,  is  underftood  of  thofe 
ftars  or  degrees  of  the  heavens,  &c.  which  are  riling  above 
the  horizon,  in  any  parallel  of  the  equator. 

Ascending  latitud’,  is  the  latitude  of  a planet,  when 
going  towards  the  north  pole.  See  Latitude. 

Ascending  node,  is  that  point  of  a planet’s  orbit,  where- 
in it  paffes  the  ecliptic,  to  proceed  northward. 

Ascending fgns,  among  AJlrologers,  are  thofe  which 
are  upon  their  afeent,  or  rile  from  the  nadir,  or  lovveft  part 
of  the  heavens,  to  the  zenith  or  higheft. 

Ascending,  in  Anatomy,  is  applied  to  fuch  veffels  as 
carry  the  blood  upwards ; thus  part  of  the  aorta,  and  the 
inferior  cava,  have  been  termed  the  afeending  aorta,  and 
afeending  vena  cava. 

Ascending,  in  Botany,  denotes  growing  firft  horizon- 
tally, and  then  bowed  upwards ; and  the  term  in  this  fenfe 
is  applicable  to  leaves,  to  ftalks,  to  Hems,  as  in  fpiked  fpeed- 
well ; or  to  ftamens,  as  in  all  the  fpeedwells. 

Ascending  Harmony , in  Mujic,  is  modulating  by  5ths  ; 
defeending  harmony  is  acquired  by  the  bafe  moving  by  qths. 

ASCENSION,  Ascensio,  a riling  or  moving  upward. 

Ascension,  in  Theology,  is  particularly  ufed  for  that 
miraculous  elevation  of  our  Saviour,  when  he  mounted  to 
heaven  in  the  fight  of  his  apoftles.  Afts  i.  14,  &c„ 

AscENSiON-ZLy,  popularly  called  Holy  Thurfday,  a 
feftival  of  the  church,  held  ten  days  before  Whitfuntide,  in 
memory  of  our  Saviour’s  afeenfion.  The  appointment  of 
this  day  for  the  feftival  of  the  afeenfion  is  traced  to  the 
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Apoftolical  ConfHuitions,  1.  v.  c.  19.  Its  origin  is  not 
known  ; and  hence  forne  have  been  led  to  imagine,  that  it 
was  received  by  tradition  from  the  apoltles. 

Ascension,  in  Afironomu,  is  either  right  or  oblique. 

Ascension,  right , of  the  fun,  or  of  a liar,  is  that  de- 
gree of  the  equinoctial,  accounted  from  the  beginning  of 
Aries,  which  riles  with  the  fun,  or  liar,  in  a right  fphere. 
Or,  right  afcenlion  is  that  degree  and  minute  ol  the  equi- 
noctial, counted  as  before,  which  comes  to  the  meridian 
with  the  fun,  or  liar,  or  other  point  of  the  heavens.  The 
reafon  of  thus  referring  it  to  the  meridian,  is,  becaufe  it  is 
always  at  right  angles  to  the  equinoctial,  whereas  the  hori- 
zon is  only  fo  in  a right  or  direCl  fphere.  The  right 
afcenlion  Hands  oppofed  to  the  right  defcenfion,  and  cor- 
refponds  to  the  longitude  of  places  on  the  earth.  Two 
fixed  liars,  which  have  the  fame  right  afcenlion,  i.  e.  which 
are  at  the  fame  dillance  from  the  firft  point  of  Aries,  or, 
which  amounts  to  the  fame,  are  in  the  fame  meridian,  rife  at 
the  fame  time  in  a right  fphere,  or  with  refpeft  to  people 
who  live  under  the  equator.  If  they  be  not  in  the  fame  me- 
ridian, the  difference  between  the  times  of  their  riling  or 
coming  to  the  meridian  is  the  precife  difference  of  their 
right  afcenfion.  In  an  oblique  fphere,  where  the  horizon 
cuts  all  the  meridians  obliquely,  different  points  of  the 
meridian  never  rife  or  fet  together  ; fo  that  two  liars,  on 
the  fame  meridian,  never  rife  or  fet  at  the  fame  time;  and  the 
more  oblique  the  fphere,  the  greater  is  the  interval  of  time 
between  them.  To  find  the  right  afcenfion  of  the  fun, 
liars,  See.  trigonometrically,  fay,  foe  the  fun,  as  radius  is 
to  the  cofine  of  the  fun’s  greateft  declination,  or  obliquity  of 
the  ecliptic,  fo  is  the  tangent  of  the  fun’s  longitude  to  the 
tangent  of  the  right  afcenfion. 

Let  PESQ  {Agronomy,  Plate  1 1 . Jig.  15.)  reprefent  the 
folllitial  colure,  the  centre  of  which  is  y> , and  let  the  dia- 
meter EQ  be  the  equator  and  the  diameter  PS  be  the  equi- 
no&ial  colure.  Suppofe  the  obliquity  to  be  E SB  = 230  28', 
and  the  diameter  25  V51  to  be  the  ecliptic,  in  which  take  y>  O 
for  the  fun’s  longitude  or  dillance  from  the  point  y5  = 430 
16';  and  through  P©S  deferibe  a circle  of  right  afcenfion. 
Then  in  the  right-angled  fpherical  triangle  y O B,  we 
have 

Radius  - 10.00000 

to  t.  fun’s  long.  = 430  16'  9*97371 

As  cof.  obi.  eel.  = 230  28'  9.96251 

to  t.  right  afcenfion=  40°  48'  9.93622 

While  the  fun  is  moving  from  y>  to  25 , or  in  the  firft 
quadrant  of  the  ecliptic,  the  given  longitude  is  the  hypo- 
thenufe  in  the  triangle  yQB,  the  declination  BO  is  north, 
an  d yBis  the  right  afcenfion.  When  the  fun  has  palled  the 
folftice  25,  and  is  defeending  towards  or  in  the  fecond 
quadrant,  his  longitude  or  dillance  from  y>  being  taken 
from  l8o°,  the  remainder  Q becomes  the  hypothenufe, 
and  the  declination  is  llill  north;  but  the  arc  B =£=■  found  for 
the  right  afcenfion  is  only  the  fupplement,  and  mull  there - 
fbrebe  taken  from  180°.  The  fun  having  paffed  the  point 
and  defeending  towards  V4,  is  in  the  third  quadrant,  and 
his  longitude,  reckoned  from  y>,  will  be  greater  than  180°; 
in  which  cafe  the  excels  above  180°,  or  his  dillance  from  =^-, 
will  be  the  hypothenufe  ; the  declination  will  be  fouth, 
and  the  arc  A,  found  for  the  right  afcenfion,  mult  be  added 
to  1800  in  order  to  obtain  the  right  afcenfion  ellimated  from 
y . When  the  fun  has  paffed  the  folftice  V5“,  and  is  afeending 
towards  y , he  is  then  in  the  fourth  quadrant;  - therefore  the 
longitude  will  be  greater  than  270°,  and  mull  be  taken  from 
360°,  for  the  hypothenufe  y 0..  In  this  cafe  the  decli- 
nation is  fouth,  and  the  right  afcenfion,  found  by  the  above 


proportion,  mull  be  taken  from  360°,  in  order  to  have  the 
right  afcenfion  from  y . 

If  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  and  the  fun’s  declination 
were  given,  the  proportion  for  the  right  afcenfion  would  be; 
radius  to  the  cotangent  of  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  as 
the  tangent  of  the  lull’s  declination  to  the  fine  of  the  right 
afcenfion. 

The  lull’s  right  afcenfion  in  time  is  ufeful  to  the  practi- 
cal altronomer  in  regular  obfervatories,  who  adjulls  his 
clock  by  fidereal  time.  It  ferves  alfo  for  converting  appa- 
rent into  fidereal  time  ; as  e.  g.  that  of  an  eclipfe  of  Ju- 
piter’s fatellites,  in  order  to  know  at  what  time  it  may  be 
expected  to  happen  by  his  clocks.  For  this  purpofe,  the 
fun’s  right  afcenfion  at  the  preceding  noon,  together  with 
the  increafe  of  right  afcenfion  from  noon,  mull  be  added 
to  the  apparent  time  of  the  phenomenon  fet  down  in  the 
ephemeris.  The  fun’s  right  afcenfion  in  time  ferves  alfo 
for  computing  the  apparent  time  of  a known  liar’s  palfing 
the  meridian:  thus,  fubtradl  the  fun’s  right  afcenlion  in 
time  at  noon  from  the  liar’s  right  afcenfion  in  time,  the 
remainder  is  the  apparent  time  of  the  liar’s  palfing  the  meri- 
dian nearly:  from  which  the  proportional  part  of  the  daily 
increafe  of  the  fun’s  right  afcenfion  from  this  apparent 
time  from  noon  being  fubtradled,  leaves  the  corredl  time  of 
the  liar’s  palfing  the  meridian.  The  fun’s  right  afcenfion 
in  time  is  alfo  ufeful  for  computing  the  time  of  the  moon 
and  planet’s  palfing  the  meridian. 

For  finding  the  right  afcenfion  of  a liar,  fuppofing  its 
latitude  and  longitude,  and  alfo  the  obliquity  of  the  eclip- 
tic, to  be  given,  the  method  is  as  follows.  Let  PESQ, 
{fig-  16.)  or  the  primitive  circle,  be  the  folllitial  colure  ; 
EQ  the  equator,  P,  S its  poles,  and  c h a parallel  of  lati- 
tude interfering  a circle  of  longitude  p Ay  in  the  place  of 
a liar.  Suppofe  the  latitude  of  the  liar  to  be  70  9'  N.  and 
its  longitude  y 290  1 ',  and  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic 
2 30  28'.  In  the  triangle  PA^,  we  have  P h the  dillance 
of  the  poles  of  the  equator  and  ecliptic,  or  the  obliquity  of 
the  ecliptic  = 230  28',  fi  A,  or  the  complement  of  the  lati- 
tude = 82°  51',  and  the  contained  angle  PpA.  = 6o°  59', 
or  the  longitude  from  the  firft  point  of  25,  and  we  are  to 
find  the  angle  p PA  or  the  right  afcenfion.  The  propor- 
tion is  as  follows  : rad.  : cofine  P/iA  ::  tang.  Ji  A : tang. 
M.  Take  the  difference  between  the  fide  adjacent  to  the 
required  angle  and  M,  and  call  it  N : then  fay,  fine  N : fine 
M ::  tang.  P fi  A : tang,  ft  PA.  Or,  firft  find  the  decli- 
nation (fee  Declination),  which- is  170  49’ N.  Then 
fay,  S.  co-declin. : S.  long.  ::  S..co-lat. : S.  co-right-afcen- 
fion  ; i.  e.  S.  720  1 1 ' : S.  6o°  59'  ::  S.  82 J 51  : S.  co- 
right-afeenfion or,  9.9786554  : 9.941 7492  ::  9. 9966096: 
9.9597034  the  fine  of  65  41  ; and  therefore  the  right  af- 
cenfion will  be  24°  19'. 

The  right  afcenfion  and  declination  of  a fixed  liar  or  pla- 
net, whole  longitude  and  latitude,  as  well  as  ( O ) the  obli- 
quity of  the  ecliptic,  are  given,  may  be  found  by  the  fol- 
lowing problem,  communicated  by  Dr.  Maikelyne  to  Dr. 
A.  Mackay. 

Tan.  lat.  — fine  long,  rr  tang.  A,  north  or  fouth,  as  lati- 
tude is.  Call.  O north  in  fix  firll  figns, .and  fouth  in  fix 
lall  figns. 

A + 0 = B. 

A lefs  • than  45k  co.  ar.  cof.  A 4-  cof.  B -f-  tang.  long. ") 

A more  than  45  k tang.  A 4-  co.  ar.  fine  A +■  cof.  B.  )>  = 
-f-  tang.  long.  J 

tang,  right  afcenfion  of  the  fame  kind  as  longitude  ; unlefs 
B be  more  than  90  , when  the  quantity  found  of  the  fame 
kind  as  longitude  muft.be  fubtracled  from  12  figns. 

AR 
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AR  (right  afcenfion)  nearer  III  and  IX  figns  than"! 
o and  VI  figns,  fine  AR  + tang.  B ( 

AR  nearer  o and  VI  figns  than  III  and  IX  figns,  f 
tang.  AR  + cof.  AR  + tang.  B J 

tang,  declination  of  fame  title  as  B,  true  to  the  neareit  fe- 
cond  by  Tai  lor’s  logarithms,  to  neareit  io"  by  Gardiner’s 
logarithms,  or  to  neareit  minute  by  Shervvin’s  or  Hutton’s 
logarithms,  -without  proportioning. 

Example. 

Let  the  moon’s  long,  be  f 140  26'  21",  andlat.  40  o'  34"  N. 
and  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  230  27'  48''.  Required 
the  right  afcenfion  and  declination  ? 

Lat.  D 40  o'  34"  tang.  8.8456713. 

Long.  224  26  21  fine  9.8451920 — tang.  — 9.9914974 

A = 5 43  o.  7 tang.  9.0004793  ar.  co. cerf.  0.002 1 654 

O 23  27  48.  S 

B = 17  4447.  3 S.—cof.  — 9.9788260  tang.  9.5051970 
RA.  22321  11.  2 — tang.  — 9.9724888  fine  9.3852940 
Decl.  1221  14.  6 S.  tangent.  - - 9.3404910 

N.  B.  The  right  afcenfion  and  declination  may  be  found 
by  the  following  formulae : • 

Co-v.  f.  Decl.  = v.  f.  long,  a SB  X f.  co.  lat.  x f.  ob. 
eel.  + v.  f.  co.  lat.  co  f.  ob.  eel. 

Cof.  Right  afcenfion  from  <y>  or  — 

fecant  decl.  X cof.  lat.  x cof.  long,  from  <+  or 
Mackay’s  Theory  and  Practice  of  finding  the  Longitude, &c. 
vol.  1.  p.  42. 

For  other  methods  of  determining  the  right  afeert- 
fion  of  a fixed  liar  by  Mr.  Flamftead,  and  Dr.  Malkelyne, 
illuftrated  by  examples,  fee  Vince’s  Altronomy,  vol.  i. 
p.  3+  &c. 

The  practical  method  of  finding  the  right  afcenfion  of  a 
body  from  that  of  a fixed  liar,  by  a clock  adjufted  to  fidereal 
time,  is  this : — Let  the  clock  begin  its  motion  from  oh  o'  o" 
at  the  inftant  the  firft  point  of  aries  is  on  the  meridian  ; 
then,  when  any  Far  comes  to  the  meridian,  the  clock  would 
{hew  the  apparent  right  afcenfion  of  the  Far,  the  right 
afcenfion  being  eFimated  in  time  at  the  rate  of  1 50  an  hour, 
provided  the  clock  was  fubject  to  no  error,  becaufe  it  would 
then  fhew  at  any  time  how  far  the  firF  point,  of  aries  was 
from  the  meridian.  But  as  the  clock  is-  liable  to  err,  we 
mult  be  able  at  any  time  to  afeertain  its  error,  or  the  dif- 
ference between  the  right  afcenfion  {hewn  by  the  clock  and 
the  right  afcenfion  of  that  point  of  the  eqXiator  which  is  at 
that  time  on  the  meridian.  To  do  this,  we  muF,  when  a 
Far,  whofe  apparent  right  afcenfion  is  known,  paffes  the 
meridian,  compare  its  apparent  right  afcenfion  with  the  right 
afcenfion  Ihewn  by  the  clock,  and  the  difference1  will  fhew 
the  error  of  the  clock.  E-.  g.  let  the  apparent  right  afcenfion 
of  Aldebaran  be  4“  23'  50"  at  the  time  when  its  tranfit  over 
the  meridian  is  obferved  by  the  clock;  and  fuppofe  the  time 
Ihewn  by  the  clock  to  be  4'’  23'  52",  then  there  is  an  error 
of  2"  in  the  clock,  as  it  gives  the  right  afcenfion  of  the  ftar 
2"  more  than  it  ought.  If  the  clock  be  compared  with 
feveral  ftars,  and  the  mean  error  taken,  we  (hall  have  more 
accurately  the  error  at  the  mean  time  of  all  the  obfervations. 
Thefe  obfervations,  being,  repeated  every  day,  will  give  the 
rate  of  the  clock’s  going,  or  fhew  how  much  it  gains  or 
lofes.  The  error  of  the  clock,  and  the  rate  of  its  going, 
being  thus  afqertained,  if  the  time  of  the  tranfit  of  any  body 
be  obferved,  and  the  error  of  the  clock  at  the  time  he  ap- 
plied, we  final!  have  the  right  afcenfion  of  the  body.  This 
is  the  method  by  which  the  right  afcenfion  of  the  fun,  moon 
and  planets  are  regularly  found  in  obfervatories. 
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To  find  the  right  afeenfions  mechanically  by  the  globe, 
fee  Globe.  v 

The  arch  of  right  afcenfion  is  that  portion  of  the  equator 
intercepted  between  the  beginning  of  aries,  and  the  point 
of  the  equator  which  is  in  the  meridian : or,  it  is  the  num- 
ber of  degrees  contained  in  it.  This  coincides  with  the 
right  afcenfion  itfelf. — ’ The  righp  afcenfion  is  the  fame  in 
all  parts  of  the  globe, 

We  fometimes  alio  fay,  the  right  afcenfion  of  a point  of 
the  ecliptic,  or  any  other  point  of  the  heavens.  The  right 
axcenfion  ol  the  mid-heaven  is  often  ufed  by  aFronomers, 
particularly  in  calculating  eclipfes  by  the  noiiagefimal  de- 
gree ; and  it  denotes  the  right  afcenfion  of  that  point  of 
the  equator  which  is  in  the  meridian,  and  is  equal  to  the 
fum  of  the  fun’s  right  afcenfion  and  the  horary  angle  or 
true  time  reduced  to  degrees,  or  to  the  fum  of  the  mean 
longitude  of  the -fun  and  mean  time. 

Ascension,  angle  of  right.  See  Angle. 

Ascension,  oblique , is  an  arch  of  the  equator  intercepted 
between  the  firF  point  of  aries,  and  that  poii:.  of  the  equa- 
tor which  rifes  together  with  a ftaiv  &c.  in  an  oblique 
fphere. 

The  oblique  afcenfion  is  numbered  from  weF  to  eaF;  and 
is  greater  or  lefs,  according  to  the  different  obliquity  of  the 
fphere. 

To  find  the  oblique  afcenfion  of  the  fun  by  the  globe, 
fee  Globe.  See  alio  Ascensional  Difference. 

The  arch  of  oblique  afcenfion  is  an  arch  of  the  horizon  in- 
tercepted between  the  beginning  df  aries,  and  the  point  of 
the  equator,  which  rifes  with  altar  or  planet  in  an  obliaue 
fphere. — This  coincides  with  the  oblique  afcenfion  itfelf. 
— The  oblique  afeenfions  change  according  to  the  latitude  of 
the  places. 

Ascension  and  Defcenfwn,  Refraffion  of.  See  Refrac- 
tion. 

Ascension,  Jfle  of,  in  Geography,  one  of  the  African 
ifiands  fituate  in  the  Southern  Atlantic  ocean.  S.  lat. 

56'  30".  W.  long.  140  22’  31".  This  dreary  defolate  illand 
was  firF  difeovered  in  1 501,  by  J.  de  Nova  Galego,  a Portu- 
guefe  navigator,  who  called  it  “ Ilha  de  Noffa  Senhora  de 
Couceicao  ; ” and  it  was  feen  a fecond  time  by  Alfonfo  d’ 
Albuquerque,  on  his  voyage  to  India  in  1 503,  probably  on 
Afcenfion-day  when  it  received  its  prefent  name.  Cant. 
Cook  Hopped  at  this  illand  in  1775  ; and  he  fays  that  it  is 
about  ten  miles  in  length,  from  north-weft  to  fouth-eaft,  and 
about  five  or  fix  in  breadth.  Its  furface  is  compofed  of  bar- 
ren hills  and  vallies,  or  a collection  *of  rocks  and  hollows, 
without  a fhrub  or  plant  for  feveral  miles,  and  exhibiting  by 
the  ftones  and  afhes  which  abound  in  it,  fufficient  evidence 
that  at  fome  period  or  other  it  was  a volcanic  production. 
Mr.  Forfter,  in  his  account  of  this  illand,  fays,  that  they 
could  difeern  from  the  Flip,  near  the  centre  of  it,  a broad 
white  mountain  of  confiderable  elevation,  on  which  there 
was  fome  verdure,  and  from  this  circumftance  it  obtained  the 
name  of  the  “ Green  Mountain.”’  When  they  landed  on 
the  beach,  through  a high  furf,  they  found  themfelves  amidft 
rocks,  which  confifted  of  minute  IheH-fand,  chiefly  of  afnc\  j 
white,  deep  and  dry,  and  by  the  reflection  of  the  fun  intole- 
rable to  the  eyes.  In  their  progrefs,  they  afeended  through 
heaps  of  black  cavernous  ftone,  which  perfectly  refembled  the 
common  lavas  of  Vefuvius  and  Iceland.  After  a perpendi- 
cular afeent  of  about  twelve  or  fifteen  yards,  they  arrived  at 
an  ex  ter:  five  level  plain,  about  fix  or  eight  miles  in  circuit, 
at  the  different  corners  of  which  they  obferved  large  hills,  of 
a conical  lhape,  and  of  a reddilh  colour,  which  were  perfectly 
infulated.  Between  thefe  hills  the  plain  was  covered  with  a 
8 ^ great 
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great  number  of  fmall  hillocks,  compofed  of  lava  fimilar  to 
that  which  they  found  on  the  fea-lhore,  and  the  pieces  of 
which  founded  like  glafs  when  ftruck  againft  each  other. 
Between  the  heaps  of  lava  the  foil  was  a firm  black  earth, 
and  where  the  heaps  did  not  appear,  the  whole  was  a red 
earth,  fo  loofe  and  compofed  of  fuch  minute  particles,  that 
the  wind  raifed  from  it  clouds  of  dull.  The  conic  hills  con- 
lilted  of  a different  fort  of  lava,  which  was  red  and  loft,  and 
crumbled  into  earth.  One  of  thefe  hills  Hands  diredtly  in 
front  of  the  bay,  and  has  on  its  fummit  a wooden  crofs, 
whence  the  bay  is  faid  to  take  its  name.  The  fides  of  the 
hill  are  very  iteep,  but  a path  about  f of  a mile  long  winds 
to  the  fummit.  The  plain  on  which  they  Hood,  they  con- 
cluded to  have  been  once  the  crater  cf  a volcano,  by  the  acr 
cumulation  of  whole  cinders  and  pumice  lton'es  the  conic  hills 
had  been  gradually  formed  ; the  currents  of  lava  which  were 
now  diftrlbuted  in  many  heaps,  had,  as  they  conjectured,  been 
gradually  buried  in  frelli  cinders  and  allies;  and  the  waters 
flowing  from  the  interior  mountain  in  the  rainy  feafon,  had 
carried  every  thing  before  them,  and  thus  filled  up  by  de- 
grees the  cavitv  of  the  crater.  The  rocky  black  lava  was 
the  refidence  of  numberlefs  men-of-war  birds,  and  boobies, 
which  fat  on  their  eggs  and  allowed  of  a clofe  approach. 
Here  they  found  a New  York  lloop,  which  canie  to  the 
ifland  to  catch  turtles,  in  order  to  fell  them  at  the  Windward 
Hands.  The  EaH  India  (hips,  it  is  faid,  touch  at  this  ifland 
for  the  purpofe  of  furnilhing  themfelves  with  turtles,  which 
are  plentiful  and  very  large.  On  a fecond  vifit  to  the  ifland, 
Mr.  ForHerand  his  companions  eroded  the  plain,  and  arrived 
at  a prodigious  current  of  lava,  interfered  by  many  chan- 
nels from  fix  to  eight  yards  deep,  which  appeared  to  have  been 
formed  by  torrents  of  water,  but  which  they  found  dry,  as 
the  fun  was  in  the  northern  hemifphere.  In  thefe  gullies 
they  perceived  a fmall  quantity  of  ioil  which  was  a black 
volcanic  earth  mixed  with  fonie  whitiili  particles,  that  Were 
gritty  to  the  touch.  This  foil  afforded  fufficient  nutriment 
to  purflane,  and  a fpecies  of  grais,  the  “ panicum  fangui- 
neum.”  Having  with  difficulty  climbed  over  this  lava  cur- 
rent, they  came  to  the  foot  of  the  “ Green  mountain,” 
which  was  iurrounded  by  a lava,  that  was  covered  with 
purflane,  and  a kind  of  new  fern,  “ lonchites  adfeenfio- 
nis,”  on  which  feveral  wild  goats  were  feeding.  This  moun- 
tain is  divided  in  its  extremities  by  various  clefts  into  feveral 
bodies,  which  run  together  towards  the  centre,  and  form  one 
broad  mafs  of  gre  w height.  The  whole  appears  to  confift 
of  a gritty  tophaceous  hmeflone,  which  has  never  been  at- 
tacked by  the  volcano?  but  probably  exified,  as  Mr.  Forfter 
fuggefls,  prior  to  its  eruption  : its  fides  are  covered  with  a 
kind  ofgrafs  peculiar  to  the  ifland,  which  Linnaeus  has  nam- 
ed “ ariHida  adfeenfionis.”  The  goats  which  feed  on  it 
were  very  numerous,  but  being  very  fny,  they  fled  with  great 
velocity  over  tremendous  precipices,  where  it  was  irrpoffible 
to  purfue  them.  This  ifland,  with  a little  trouble,  fays  this 
writer,  might  in  a fhort  fpace  of  time  be  rendered  fit  tor  the 
refidence  of  men.  The  introduftion  of  furze,  “ ulex  Euro- 
p seus,”  and  fome  other  plants  which  thrive  hefl  in  a parched 
foil,  and  which  are  not  likely  to  be  attacked  by  rats  or 
goats,  would  foon  have  the  fame  effedl  as  at  St.  Helena. 
The  moifiure  attracted  from  the  atmolphere  by  the  high 
mountains  in  the  centre  of  the  ifland,  would  then  not  be  eva- 
porated by  the  heat  of  the  fun,  but  gradually  be  collected 
into  rivulets,  and  fupply  the  whole  ifland.  A fod  of  graffes 
would  everywhere  cover  the  furface  of  the  ground,  and 
annually  iacreafe  the  ftratum  of  the  mould,  till  it  could 
b-  planted  with  more  ufeful  vegetables.  The  outlkirts  of 
the  ifland  are  reprefented  to  be  beyond  deferiptiou  dreary. 


It  is  faid  that,  as  this  ifland  is  vifited  by  the  homeward- 
bound  fifips  on  account  of  its  fea-fowls,  fifh,  turtle,  and 
goats,  there  is  in  the  crevice  of  a rock  a place  called  by  the 
tailors  the  “ Poll  Office,”  where  letters  arc  depofited,  {hut 
up  in  a well  corked  bottle,  for  the  fliips  that  next  vifit  the 
ifland.  Mod.  Un.  Hifi.  vol.  xi.  p.  458. 

Ascension,  or  Afcctigapn,  Ijie  of,  a fmall  ifland  about 
120  leagues  eafl  from  the  coafl  of  Brazil,  N.  lat.  20°  30’. 
W.  long.  350  40'.  Some  have  fuppofed  this  ifland  to  be 
the  fame  wyth  the  ifle  of  Trinidad  or  Trinity.  M.  la  Pe- 
roufe,  who  wiflied  to  afeertain  the  exiftence  of  the  ifland 
of  Aicenfion,  made  fearch  for  it,  and  avers  (fee  i is  voyage, 
voL  i.  p.  24.)  that  no  fuch  ifland  exifis  from  the  meridian 
of  Trinidad  to  about  feven  degrees  weft  longitude,  between 
the  latitudes  of  20°  10',  and  20°  50'.  M.  le  Pant  . d’Agelet 
alfo  fufpects  (Mem.  Acad.  Sc.  Paris,  for  1 7 8S ) the  French 
geographers  have  committed  an  error  with  regard  to  the 
iile  of  Trinity?  which  they  have  laid  down  in  their  maps  of 
the  African  icas,  but  which  he  thinks  is  really  the  ifle  of 
Afcenpaon,  which,  by  fome  error  of  reckoning,  ocQafioned 
probably  by  currents,  has  been  twice  laid  down.  But  M. 
Dap  res  (Neptune  Oriental,  p.  10.)  has  placed  the  ifland  of 
Afcenfion  100  leagues  welt  of  Trinidad,  arid  fifteen  miles 
to  the  fouthward.  It  appears  alfo,  that  though  the  latitudes 
of  thefe  two  Hands  were  nearly  the  fame,  their  longitudes- 
were  very  imperfectly  afeertained;  and  from  the  minute 
and  very  different  plans  which  Dalrymple  has  given  of 
thefe  two  Hands  and  their  appearance,  it  is  prefumed 
that  they  are -not  the  fame.  Fa  Peroufe  did  not  purfue 
his  refearcbes  far  enough,  as  the  ifle  of  Afcenfion  is  pro- 
bably fomewhat  nearer  the  coaff  of  Brazil  than  Dapres  has 
placed  it. 

Ascension  Bay,  lies  on  the  eaff  fide  of  the  peninfula  of 
Yucatan,  in  the  bay  of  Honduras,  having  Amber  bay  on 
the  north,  and  the  northern  point  of  Ambergreaje  key 
on  the  fouth,  -which  forms  a paffage  into  Hanover  bay, 
fouth  from  Afcenfion  bay. — Alio,  a bay  in'  the  north  part 
of  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  fituate  between  cape  Baiize  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Miffifippi,  and  the  bay  of  Frefti-water  on  the 
weft,  in  N.  lat.  30°,  and  W.  long.  920. 

ASCENSIONAL  Difference,  in  AJironomy,  is  the  differ- 
ence between  the  right  and  oblique  afcenfion  of  the  fame 
point  on  the  furface  of  the  fphere. 

To  find  the  afcenfional  difference  trigonometrically,  hav- 
ing the  latitude  of  the  place,  and  the  fun’ s declination  given, 
fay,  As  radius  is  to'  the  tangent  of  the  latitude,  fo  is  the 
tangent  of  the  fun’s  declination  to  the  fine  of  the  afcenfional 
difference. 

E.  G.  Let  it  be  required  to  find  the  fun’s  afcenfional 
difference  at  London,  lat.  510  32’  N.  on  tiie  2 ill  of 
June,  being  the  longeff  day,  when  the  fun’s  declination 
is  2 30  28’  N. 

Let  the  primitive  circle  PESO  (AJIron.  PL  IL/^17.) 
reprefent  the  meridian  of  the  place,  and  the  diameter  HR 
the  horizon  ; take  RP  from  R,  the  north  point,  for  the 
latitudes 5 1°  32' ; draw  the  axis,  or  6 o’clock  hour  circle, 
PS,  and  perpendicular  to  it  draw  the  equator  EQ  ; make 
E n,  Qm,  each  = 23 J 28',  the  declination,  and  deferibe  the 
parallel  of  declination  nm,  interfering  the  horizon  in  0, 
the  place  of  the  fun  at  his  riling  or  fetting,  and  through  thA 
point  deferibe  the  hour  circle  P©S. 

In  the  fpherical  triangle  0A,  right-angled  at  A,  the 
angle  Q cp  R,  meafured  by  the  arc  OR.,  is  the  co-latitude  ; 
AO  is  the  fun’s  declination  ; and  the  required  afcenfional 
difference  is  yA,  which  may  be  found  by  the  proportion 
above  Hated ; viz. 
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converted  into  time, 
the  fun  rifes  before. 


Rad.  * 

To  t.  lat.  Pfy>0=5i°  32' 

As  t.  decl.  AO  = 23°  28' 
dif.  '•fA  = 33°  7' 

This  afcenfional  difference,  330  7', 
gives  2"  12'  28"  for  the  time  which 

and  fets  after  the  hour  of  fix,  on  the  longed  day.  Hence 
it  appears,  that  when  the  latitude  and  declination  have  the 
fame  name,  the  fun  rifes  before,  and  fets  after  fix ; but  when 
■ they  are  of  contrary  names,  the  fun  rifes  after,  and  fets  be- 
fore fix.  And  as  the  fun  defcribes  the  parallel  of  declination 
.run  in  24  hours, being  at  n when  it  is  noon,  and  at  m when  it 
is  midnight,  the  time  in  palling  from  m to  ©.,  or  the  time  of 
rifmg  being  doubled,  gives  the  length  of  the  night.;  and  the 
time  of  fetting  being  doubled  gives  the  length  of  the  day. 

2 8" = B k ' 


Confequently,  6* +2 
of  fetting,  and  6h—  2 
of  rifmg  ; and  8h 
the  day,  and 
night. 
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12'  28"=8'1  1 2'  .28",  will  be  the  time 
12'  28"  — 3 11  47'  32",  will  be  the  time 
12  28", x 2 = 16'  24'  56"  the  length  of 
32"  x 2 — 711  35  4"  the  length  of  the 


But  when  it  is  the  (horteft  day  at  London,  that  is,  when 
the  fun  has  230  28'  fouth  declination,  the  lengths  of  the 
•day  and  might  will  change  places  ; the  day  being  fl  35'  4", 
and  the  night  16  24' 56". 

When  the  latitude  and  declination  have  the  fame  name, 
the  difference  between  the  right  afcenfion  and  the  afcenfional 
difference,  is  the  oblique  afcenfion  ; and  their  fum  is  the  ob- 
lique defcenfion  ; but  when  they  are  of  contrary  names,  the 
fum  is  the  oblique  afcenfion,  and  the  difference  is  the  oblique 
defcenfion. 


The  above  folution  is  applicable  to  a ftar,  as  well  as  to 
the  fun  ; but  on  account  of  the  fmall  change  in  the  declina- 
tion of  the  ftars,  the  fame  ftar  in  any  latitude  may  be  con- 
fidered  as  having  the  fame  afcenfional  difference  through  the 
year.  Hence  it  appears  that  the  diurnal  difference  of  the 
fame  ftar’s  rifiog,  culminating,  and  fetting  in  the  fame  lati- 
tude, is  nearly  equal  to  the  diurnal  difference  of  the  fun’s 
right  afcenfion.  As  the  fun’s  mean  apparent  daily  motion 
is  59'  8"  nearly,  or  in  time  3'  56"  32"',  this  will  be  the 
daily  difference  in  the  rifmg,  fouthing,  and  fetting  of  any 
fixed  ftar  in  the  fame  latitude. 

ASCENSIONIS,  in  Ichthyology,  a fpecies  of  Perca 
that  inhabits  the  fea  about  Afcenfion  ifland ; it  is  reddifli 
above,  whitifh  beneath,  and  the  tail  is  bifurcated.  Ofb.  It. 
p.  388. 

ASCENSORIUM  fomethnes  occurs,  in  our  ancient 
.writers,  for  a flair  or  flep. 

ASCENT,  in  a general  fenfe,  the  motion  of  a body 
•tending  upwards  ; or  the  continual  recefs  of  a body  from 
•the  earth.  In  this  fenfe  the  word  ftands  oppofed  to  defcent . 

The  Peripatetics  attribute  the  fpontaneous  afcent  of 
bodies,  to  a principle  of  levity  inherent  in  them.  The  mo- 
derns deny  any  fuch  thing  as  fpontaneous  levity,  and  fliew, 
that  whatever  afcends,  does  it  in  virtue  of  fome  external  im- 
pulfe  or  extrufion.  Thus  it  is  that  fmoke,  and  other  rare 
bodies  afcend  in  the  atmofphere  ; and  oil,  light  woods,  &c. 
in  water  : not  by  any  internal  principle  of  levity,  but  by  the 
fuperior  gravity,  or  tendency  downwards  of  the  parts  of  the 
medium  in  which  they  are. 

The  afcent  of  light  bodies  in  heavy  mediums  is  produced 
after  the  fame  manner  as  the  afcent  of  the  lighter  fcale  of  a 
balance. — It  is  not  that  fuch  fcale  has  an  internal  principle 
by  which  it  immediately  tends  upwards ; but  it  is  impelled  up- 
wards by  the  preponderancy  of  the  other  fcale,  the  excefs 
of  the  weight  of  the  one  having  the  fame  effect  by  augment- 


ing its  impetus  downwards,  as  fo  much  real  levitv  in  the 
other  : becaufe  the  tendencies  mutually  oppofe  each*  other  : 
and  that  adlion  and  re-aCtion  are  always  equal.  See  this 
farther  illuftrated  under  the  articles  Specific  Gravity,  avid. 
Fluid. 

Ascent  of  Bodies  on  inclined  Planes.  See  its  doctrine 
and  laws,  under  Inclined  Plane. 

Ascent  of  Fluids , is  particularly  underftood  of  their 
rifmg  above  their  own  level,  between  the  furfaces  of  nearly 
contiguous  bodies,  or  in  (lender  capillary  glafs  tubes,  or  in 
veffels  filled  with  fand,  allies,  or  the  like  porous  fubftanccs. 
This  effeCt  happens  as  well  in  vacuo,  as  in  the  open  air, 
and  in  crooked  as  well  as  ftraight  tubes.  Some  liquors,  as 
fpirit  of  wine,  and  oil  of  turpentine,  afcend  with  greater 
celerity  than  others  ; and  fome  rife  after  a different  man- 
ner from  others.  Mercury  does  not  afcend  at  all,  but 
rather  fublides.  The  phenomenon,  with  its  caufes.  See. 
in  the  inftance  of  capillary  tubes,  will  be  fpoken  of  more 
at  large  under  Capillary  Tube.  Upon  the  fame  principle, 
two  fmooth  polilhed  plates  of  glafs,  metal,  done,  or  other 
matter,  being  fo  difpofed  as  to  be  almoft  contiguous,  have 
the  effect  of  feveral  parallel  capillary  tubes  ; and  the  fluid 
riles  in  them  accordingly  : the  like  may  be  faid  of  a veffel 
filled  with  fand,  &c.  the  divers  little  interllices  of  which  form 
as  it  were  a kind  of  capillary  tubes.  So  that  the  fame  prin- 
ciple accounts  for  the  appearance  in  them  all.  And  to  the 
fame  may  probably  be  aferibed  the  afcent  of  the  fap  in 
vegetables.  Thus  Sir  I.  Newton. — “ If  a large  pipe  of 
glafs  be  filled  with  fifted  afhes,  well  prefled  together,  and 
one  end  dipped  into  ftagnant  water,  the  fluid  will  afcend 
(lowly  in  the  allies,  fo  as  in  the  fpace  of  a week  or  fortnight 
to  reach  the  height  of  thirty  or  forty  inches  above  the  ftag- 
nant water.  This  afcent  is  wholly  owing  to  the  adlion  of 
thofe  particles  of  the  a(hes  which  are  upon  the  furface  of 
the  elevated  water ; thofe  within  the  water  attracting  as 
much  downwards  as  upwards  : it  follows  that  the  aCtion  of 
fuch  particles  is  very  (trong ; though  being  lefs  denfe  and 
clofe  than  thofe  of  the  glafs,  their  adtion  is  not  equal  to 
that  of  glafs,  which  keeps  quickfilver  fufpended  to  the 
height  of  fixty  or  feventy  inches,  and  therefore  aCts  with  a 
force  which  would  keep  water  fufpended  to  the  height  of 
about  fixty  feet.  By  the  fame  principle ; a fponge  fucks 
in  water ; and  the  glands  in  the  bodies  of  'animals,  accord- 
ing to  their  feveral  natures  and  diipofitions,  imbibe  various 
juices  from  the  blood.”  Optics,  p.367. 

If  a drop  of  oil,  water,  or  other  fluid,  be  laid  on  a glafs 
plane,  perpendicular  to  the  horizon,  fo  as  to  (land  without 
breaking  or  running  off ; and  another  plane  inclined  to  the 
former  fo  as  to  meet  a-top,  be  brought  to  touch  the  drop, 
then  will  the  drop  break,  and  afcend  towards  the  touching 
end  of  the  planes  ; and  it  will  afcend  the  fafter  in  proportion 
as  it  is  higher,  becaufe  the  diftanCe  between  the  planes  is 
conftantly  decreafing.  After  the  fame  manner,  the  drop  may 
be  brought  to  any  part  of  the  planes,  either  upward  or  down- 
ward, or  fideways,  by  altering  the  angle  of  inclination. 
Laftly,  if  the  fame  perpendicular  planes  be  fo  placed,  as  that 
two  of  their  fides  meet,  a?nd  form  a fmall  angle,  the  other 
two  only  being  kept  apart  by  the  interpofition  of  fome  thin 
body;  and  thus  immerged  in  a fluid  tinged  with  fome  colour; 
the  fluid  will  afcend  between  the  planes,  and  this  the  higheft 
where  the  planes  are  neared  ; lo  as  to  form  a curve  line, 
which  is  found  to  be  a juft  hyperbola,  one  of  the  afymptotes 
whereof  is  the  line  of  the  fluid,  the  other  being  a line  drawn 
along  the  touching  fides.  TJie  phyfical  caufe,  in  all  thefe 
phaenomena,  is  th,e  fame  power  of  attraction.  See  Hydro- 
statics ( PI . I .Jig.  I.),  and  Cohesion. 
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Ascent  of  vajiour.  See  Evaporation,  Cloud,  and 
Vapour, 

Ascent,  in  AJlronomy , See.  See  Ascension. 

Ascent,  in  Logic , denotes  a kind  of  argumentation, 
\vherein  we  rife  from  particulars  to  univerfals.  As  when 
we  fay,  this  man  is  an  animal,  and  that  man  is  an  animal, 
and  the  other  man,  See.  therefore,  every  man  is  an  animal. 

ASCESIS  properly  denotes  exercife  of  the  body.  It  is 
formed  from  the  verb  cio-y.it>,  ufed  by  the  ancients  in  fpeak- 
ing  of  the  fports  and  combats  of  the  athletae. 

Ascesis  is  alfo  ufed  by  philofophers  to  denote  an  exer- 
cife conducive  to  virtue,  or  to  the  acquiring  a greater  de- 
gree of  virtue.  Buddaeus  has  a differtation  on  this  philofo- 
phical  afeefis. 

ASCETERIUM,  in  Eccleftajlical  Writers,  is  frequently 
ufed  for  a monaftery,  or  a place  fet  apart  for  the  exercifes 
of  virtue  and  religion.  The  word  is  formed  from  afefis, 
“ exercife  or  afeetra,  one  who  performs  exercife.  Origi- 
nally it  fignified  a place  where  the  athletas,  or  gladiators, 
performed  their  exercifes. 

ASCETIC,  derived  from  v.m u,  “ I exercife,”  an  an- 
cient appellation  given  to  fuch  perfons  as,  in  the  primitive 
times,  devoted  themfelves  more  immediately  to  the  exercifes 
of  piety  and  virtue  in  a retired  life  ; and,  particularly,  to 
prayer,  abftinence,  and  mortification.  Molheim  (Eccl. 
Hilt.  vol.  i.  p.  193.)  traces  the  origin  of  this  fedl  in  the 
Chriftian  church  to  the  fecond  century.  He  fays,  that  the 
afcetics  owed  their  rife  to  certain  Chriftian  dodlors,  who 
maintained,  that  Chrift  had  eftabiifhed  a double  rule  of 
fandlity  and  virtue,  for  two  different  orders  of  Chriftians  ; 
the  one  was  ordinary,  and  defigned  for  perfons  in  the 
adtive  feenes  of  life  ; the  other  extraordinary,  and  more 
fublime,  and  intended  for  thofe  who,  in  a facred  retreat, 
afpired  after  the  glory  of  a celeftial  ftate.  Accordingly, 
they  diftributed  thofe  moral  dodlrines  which  they  had  re- 
ceived either  by  tradition  or  writing  into  the  two  claffes 
of  precepts  and  counfels  ; the  former  being  univerfally 
obligatory  upon  all  orders  of  men,  and  the  latter,  relat- 
ing to  Chriftians  of  a more  fublime  rank,  who  propofed  to 
themfelves  great  and  glorious  ends,  and  breathed  after  an 
intimate  communion  with  the  Supreme  Being.  Perfons  of 
this  latter  defeription  declared  their  refolution  of  obeying 
all  the  counfels  of  Chrift,  in  order  to  their  enjoying  com- 
munion with  God  here ; and  alfo  that,  after  the  diffolution 
of  their  mortal  bodies,  they  might  afeend  to  him  with  the 
greater  facility,  and  find  nothing  to  retard  their  approach 
to  the  fupreme  centre  of  perfedtion  and  happinefs.  They 
looked  upon  themfelves  as  prohibited  the  ufe  of  things 
which  other  Chriftians  were  allowed  to  enjoy,  fuch  as 
wine,  flefti,  matrimony,  and  commerce.  See  Athenagoras, 
Apol.  pro  Chrift.  c.  28.  They  thought  it  their  indif- 
penfable  duty  to  extenuate  the  body  by  watchings,  ab- 
ftinence,  labour,  and  hunger.  They  fought  felicity  in  fo- 
litary  retreats,  and  in  defert  places,  where,  by  fevere  and 
affiduous  efforts  of  fublime  meditation,  they  raifed  the  foul 
above  all  external  objects  and  all  fenfual  pleafures.  Both 
men  and  women  impofed  upon  themfelves  the  moft  auftere 
difeipline,  which,  though  at  firft  it  was  the  fruit  of  pious 
intention,  proved  in  the  iffue  extremely  detrimental  to  Chris- 
tianity. Thefe  perfons  were  called  afcetics,  'L-rcxlam  Ek^xIsi, 
and  philofophers ; nor  were  they  diftinguilhed  from  other 
Chriftians  merely  by  their  appellation,  but  alfo  by  their 
garb.  In  this  century,  fuch  as  embraced  this  kind  of  auftere 
life,  contented  themfelves  with  fubmitting  to  all  thefe  mor- 
tifications in  private,  without  breaking  afunder  their  focial 
bonds,  or  withdrawing  themfelves  from  intercourfe  with 
mankind.  In  the  next  century,  and  particularly  in  the 
Vol.  III. 


reign  of  Conftantine,  thefe  afcetics,  who,  as  an  elegant 
hiftorian  deferibes  them,  ( Gibbon’s  Hift.  vol.  vi.  p.  239.) 
“ obeyed  and  abufed  the  rigid  precepts  of  the  goipel,  and 
were  infpired  by  the  favage  enthufiafm  which  reprefents  man 
as  a criminal,  and  God  as  a tyrant fled  from  a profane 
and  degenerate  world  to  perpetual  folitude,  or  religious 
fociety,  and  affumed  the  name  of  “ F^ejrnits,”  “ Monks,” 
and  “ Anachorets,”  expreffive  of  their  lonely  retreat  in  a 
natural  or  artificial  defert.  The  reafons  which  gave  rife  to 
this  auftere  feet  are  fufficiently  obvious.  One  of  the  prin- 
cipal was,  the  ill-judged  ambition  of  the  Chriftians  to  re- 
femble  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  many  of  whofe  fages  and 
philofophers  diftinguilhed  themfelves  from  the  generality, 
by  their  maxims,  by  their  habit,  and,  indeed,  by  the  whole 
plan  of  life  and  manners  which  they  had  formed  to  them- 
felves, and  by  which  they  acquired  a degree  of  efteem 
and  authority.  Of  all  thefe  ancient  philofophers,  there 
were  none  whofe  fentiments  and  difeipline  were  fo  well 
received  by  the  ancient  Chriftians,  as  thofe  of  the  Platonics 
and  Pythagoreans,  who  preferibed  in  their  leffons  two  ruks 
of  conduct,  one  for  the  fage  who  afpired  to  the  fublimeft 
heights  of  virtue,  and  another  for  the  people  involved  in 
the  cares  and  agitation  of  an  adtive  life.  As  the  opinions 
of  fome  of  thele  philofophers  were  adopted  by  the  more 
learned  among  the  Chriftians,  they  were  naturally  led  to 
embrace  alfo  the  moral  difeipline  which  refulted  from  them. 
Some  of  the  religious  feverities  to  which  they  recurred  were 
deduced  from  the  genius  and  temper  of  the  people  by 
whom  they  were  firft  praclifed.  This  morofe  difeipline 
originated  in  Egypt,  which  abounded  with  perfons  of  a me- 
lancholy complexion,  and  produced,  in  proportion  to  its  ex- 
tent, more  gloomy  fpirits  than  any  other  part  of  the  world. 
Here  the  Effenes  and  Therapeutce,  thofe  difmal  and  gloomy 
fedls,  principally  dwelt,  long  before  the  coming  of  Chrift, 
and  alfo  many  of  the  afcetic  tribe,  who,  led  by  a certain 
melancholy  turn  of  mind,  and  a delufive  notion  of  rendering 
themfelves  more  acceptable  to  the  Deity  by  their  aufterities, 
withdrew  themfelves  from  human  fociety,  and  from  all  the 
innocent  pleafures  and  comforts  of  life.  From  Egypt  this 
four  and  unfociable  difeipline  paffed  into  Syria  and  the 
neighbouring  countries,  which  alfo  abounded  w.th  perfons 
of  the  fame  difmal  conftitution  with  that  of  the  Egyptians; 
and  from  thence,  in  procefs  of  time,  its  infedlion  reached 
to  the  European  nations.  Hence  fprung  that  train  of  auftei  e 
and  fuperftitious  rites,  that  yet,  in  many  places,  call  a ve;l 
over  the  beauty  and  fimplicity  of  the  Chriftian  religior. 
Hence  the  celibacy  of  the  prieftly  order,  the  rigour  of  u.  - 
profitable  penances  and  mortifications,  the  innumerab  e 
fwarms  of  monks  that  withdrew  their  talents  and  labou  s. 
from  fociety,  and  who  did  this  in  the  fenfelefs  purfuit  of  a 
vifionary  fort  of  perfedtion.  Hence  alfo  proceeded  the  di  - 
tindlion  between  the  theoretical  and  myftical  life,  and  many 
other  fancies  of  a fimilar  kind.  The  afcetics  acquired  the 
refpedl  of  the  world,  which  they  defpifed  ; and  the  loudelb 
applaufe  was  bellowed  on  this  “ divine  philofophy,”  as  it 
was  called,  which  furpaffed,  without  the  aid  of  fcience  or 
reafon,  the  laborious  virtues  of  the  Grecian  fchools.  When 
the  monks  came  in  faftrion,  the  title  of  afcetic  was  bellow- 
ed upon  them  ; efpecially  upon  fuch  of  them  as  lived  in  fo- 
litude. See  Hermit,  and  Monk. 

Ascetic  is  alfo  a title  of  feveral  books  of  fpiritual  exer- 
cifes ; as,  the  Afcetics  or  devout  treatifes  of  Sti.Bafil,  arch- 
bilhop  of  Caefarea  in  Cappadocia. 

We  alfo  fay  the  afcetic  life,  meaning  the  exercife  of 
prayer,  meditation,  and  mortification. 

A SCERETIS.  See  Secretary. 

A-SCHACH,  in  Ornithology , the  name  by  which  the 
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Lanins  Schac h of  Liansus,  or  Chinefe  Shrike,  is  called  in 
Cnina,  and  under  which  it  is  celcribed  by  Oioeck,  Voy.  p. 
227.  See  Lanius  Schach . 

ASCHACH,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the 
circle  of  Franconia  and  bifhoprick  of  Wurzburg,  thirty-two 
miles  north  of  Wurzburg. 

ASCHAFF,  a fmail  river  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
the  Lower  Rhine,  which  runs  into  the  Mayne  near  Stock- 
ltadt. 


ASCHAFFENBURG,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the 
circle  of  Franconia,  fituate  about  twenty-live  miles  from 
Francfort  on  an  eminence  near  the  Mayne.  It  belongs  to 
the  elector  of  Mentz,  who  has  a palace  here,  in  which  he 
reiides  during  the  greateft  part  of  the  year,  or.  account  of 
the  falubrity  of  the  air,  and  the  lingular  beauty  of  the  fitua- 
tion.  The  country  lurrouncling  the  town  is  uncommonly 
fertile.  At  the  diftance  of  two  miles  towards  the  north-eaft 
isl'een  the  Speffart,”  one  of  the  large!!  forefts  in  Europe, 
forming  a femicircle  round  part  of  this  town,  and  fheltering 
it  from  the  bleak  winds.  This  foreft  occupies  a Ipace  of 
fifty  Englilh  miles  in  length,  and  the  traveller  through  it 
meets  with  only  one  fmail  village  corilifting  of  four  houfes, 
in  which  he  may  have  any  accommodation.  The  road 
through  it  is  very  good,  and  the  Efedlor  of  Mentz,  to  whom 
the  greateft  part  of  the  country  belongs,  keeps  it  free  from 
robbers,  fo  that  it  may  be  palled  any  time  of  the  day  or 
night,  without  any  apprehenfion  of  attack.  For  the  fecu- 
rity  of  paffengers,  a military  eftablilhment,  confiding  of  a 
company  of  hulfars,  is  fixed  at  Afchaffenburg  ; and  thefe  are 
travelling  the  road  at  Hated  hours  in  order  to  prevent  the 
poffibility  of  a robbery.  N.  lat.  490  55'.  E.  long.  8° 


ASCHAM,  Roger,  in  Biography,  an  Englilh  fcholar 
of  diftinguilhed  reputation,  was  born  at  Kirby-Wilke,  near 
North-Allerton  in  Yorkfiiire,  about  the  year  15 1 5,  of  parents 
who,  having  lived  together  for  fixty-feven  years,  with  unin- 
terrupted harmony,  died  at  the  fame  hour  of  the  fame  day. 
Having  difeovered  very  promifing  talents  at  an  early  age,  he 
was  taken  under  the  patronage  of  Sir  Anthony  Wingfield, 
and  after  making  coniiderable  progrefs  in  claflical  literature 
under  the  inftrudfion  of  the  domeilic  tutor  of  his  fons,  Af- 
chamwas  removed  by  his  patron,  in  1530,  to  St.  John’s  col- 
lege at  Cambridge.  Here  he  enjoyed  peculiar  advantages 
for  improvement,  under  the  tuition  of  two  perfons  who  were 
eminent  for  literature  at  a period  when  the  ftudy  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  dailies  was  the  objedl  of  particular  at- 
tention. Of  thefe  advantages  he  availed  himfelf  with  lingu- 
lar affiduity  and  emulation  ; and  his  proficiency  was  fo  con- 
iiderable, that  he  gained  very  diitinguilhed  reputation  in  the 
univeriity  at  a very  early  age.  In  order  to  perfedt  himfelf 
in  the  Greek  language,  he  taught  it  to  others  ; and  learning 
very  foon  to  diferiminate  with  regard  to  the  comparative  ex- 
cellence of  different  authors,  he  lolh  no  time  in  the  perufal 
of  mean  o.r  unprofitable  books.  Upon  the  model  of  Cicero 
and  Caefar,  whofe  works  he  diligently  ffudied,  he  formed 
his  ftyle  ; and  among  the  philofophers  he  felected  Plato  and 
Ariftotle;  among  the  hiftorians,  Thucydides  and  Herodotus; 
and  among  the  orators,  Demofthenes  and  Ifocrates  ; and  on 
thefe  two  laft  authors  he  read  lectures  to  his  pupils,  as  he 
alfo  did  on  the  molt  celebrated  of  the  Greek  poets.  At 
the  age  of  eighteen,  in  1534,  he  took  his  degree  of  bachelor 
-of  arts,  and  foon  after  in  the  fame  year  was  elected  fellow 
of  his  college,  though  his  attachment  to  the  reformed  reli- 
gion raifed  Tome  obilacles  in  the  way  of  this  appointment. 
Thefe  honours  were  confidered  by  Aftffiam  as  inducements 
to  his  continued  and  increafing  application  ; and  fuch  was 
bis  improvement,  particularly  in  the  Greek,  language,  that 


his  ledhires,  both  in  the  univeriity  and  in  his  own  college, 
were  received  with  univerfal  applaufe.  In  the  year  1536, 
and  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  he  was  inaugurated 
'mailer  of  arts.  Such  was  the  proficiency  of  thofe  who  at- 
tended his  ledtures,  that  one  of  them,  viz.  William  Grindal, 
was,  at  his  recommendation,  appointed  to  be  tutor  in  the 
languages  to  the  lady  Elizabeth ; an  honour  which  it  is  pro- 
bable he  might  have  obtained  for  himfelf,  if  he  had  not  de- 
clined it  from  a preference  of  the  academical  life  to  a ftation 
at  court.  At  this  time  Sir  John  Cheke  attempted  to  intro- 
duce a new  mode  of  pronouncing  Greek  into  the  univer- 
iity, which  for  fome  time  was  oppofed  by  Afcham  ; but 
upon  maturer  and  more  deliberate  examination,  he  approved 
of  it,  and  concurred  in  adopting  and  promoting  it;  and  it 
has  iince  generally  prevailed  in  the  fchools  of  England. 
The  purity  and  elegance  of  his  Latin  ftyle  were  held  in  fucli 
eflimation,  that  he  was  confcantly  employed  in  writing  the 
public  letters  of  the  univeriity.  As  a relaxation  amidit  his 
ieverer  lludies,  he  amufed  himfelf  with  the  exercife  of  arch- 
ery ; and  having  thus  given  offence  to  fome  perfons  who 
were  envious  of  his  fuperior  merit,  he  wrote  a fmail  treatife 
on  the  fubjecl,  intitled  “ Toxophilus,”  which  was  publilhed 
in  1544.  His  deiign  in  writing  this  treatife  was  partly 
to  vindicate  himfelf  from  the  afperfions  of  his  enemies,  and 
partly  to  improve  the  Englilh  language,  by  introducing  a 
more  natural,  eafy,  and  truly  Englilh  didlion,  than  that 
which  was  tiled  by  the  common  writers  of  his  age.  The 
author’s  views  in  both  thefe  refpedls  were  fully  accom- 
plilhed.  This  work,  befides  the  purity  and  perfpicuity  of 
its  ftyle,  abounds  with  learned  allufions,  with  curious  frag- 
ments of  Englilh  hiftory,  and  with  ingenious  o bier  vat  ions 
on  life  and  manners.  Afcham  honeftly  confeffes,  that  he 
was  actuated  by  another  more  felfilh  motive  in  the  compo- 
lition  and  publication  of  this  treatife.  He  wilhed  to  make 
a tour  into  Italy,  which  was  then  the  republic  of  letters, 
and  particularly  the  feat  of  Greek  learning,  and  he  was  de- 
firous  by  dedicating  his  work  to  king  Henry  VIII.  to  ob- 
tain his  patronage  and  encouragement  in  the  profecution  of 
his  plan.  In  this  refpedt,  his  model!  and  laudable  wilh  was 
gratified;  for  in  1344,  the  king  granted  him  a penlion  of 
1 ol.  a year,  equal  according  to  Dr.  Jolmfon,  to  more  than 
100/.  at  the  prefent  day.  This  penlion,  which  was  difeonti- 
nued  after  the  king’s  death,  was  reftored  by  Edward  VI., 
and  doubled  by  Queen  Mary.  In  the  fame  year,  Afcham 
received  the  pecuniary  benefit  as  well  as  honour  of  an  ap- 
pointment to  the  office  of  Orator  to  the  univeriity;  which 
office,  whilft  he  continued  there,  he  occupied  with  great 
credit. 

He  had  alio  for  fome  years  received  an  annual  gratuity 
to  an  amount  that  is  not  afeertained,  from  Lee,  arehbiffiop 
of  York.  At  length,  viz.  in  1548,  upon  the  death  of  Ins 
pupil  Grindal,  he  was  called  by  the  lady  Elizabeth,  to 
whom  he  had  already  given  ledtures  in  writing,  from  his 
college,  to  diredt  her  lludies.  This  charge  lie  executed  with 
equal  diligence  and  fuccei's  ; but  after  two  years,  a caufe  ol 
diffatisfadlion  occurred,  and  he  returned  from  the  fervice  of 
the  princefs  to  the  univeriity.  Notwithftanding  this  circum- 
llance,  the  princefs’ s regard  for  him  continued;  for  in  the 
fame  year,  ijyo,  he  was  recalled  to  court,  and  appointed  fe- 
cretary  to  fir  Richard  Moryfinc,  who  was  then  going  as  am- 
baffador  to  the  empe  or  Charles  V.  During  this  expedition, 
which  lafted  three  years,  he  had  opportunity  of  converfing 
with  many  learned  men  in  various  parts  of  Germany  which 
lie  vifited,  and  made  an  excuvfion  into  Italy,  where  lie  was 
much  difgulled  with  the  manners  of  the  inhabitants,  par- 
ticularly of  the  Venetians.  One  of  the  fruits  of  this  tour 
was  a curious  tract,  intitled,  “ A Report  and  Difcourfe  of 
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the  Affairs  and  State  of  Germany,”  &c.  which  contains 
valuable  information  and  judicious  reflections. 

On  the  death  of  Edward  VI.  in  1 553,  Moryfine  was 
recalled,  and  Afcham  returned  to  his  college,  with  no  other 
fupport  than  his  fellowship  and  falary  as  orator  to  the  uni- 
veriity,  and  the  liberality  of  his  friends.  But  by  the  inter- 
eil  of  Bifhop  Gardiner,  who,  though  he  knew  him  to  be  a 
proteftant,  did  not  defert  him,  he  was  appointed  Latin  fe- 
cretary  to  queen  Mary,  with  a falary  of  ten  pounds  a year, 
and  permiflion  to  retain  his  college  preferment.  Afcham  by 
his  prudence,  without  any  fervile  compliances  that  re- 
proached his  integrity,  enjoyed  the  favour  of  the  queen,  and 
in  the  moll  perilous  times,  he  maintained  his  intereft  with  Eli- 
zabeth; and  he  was  partly  indebted  to  thendelityct  hisfriend- 
flfip  with  Cecil  for  his  profperity  in  the  next  reign..  Indeed, 
his  learning,  and  the  facility  with  which  he  wrote  Latin,  made 
him  neceffary  at  court.  In  his  capacity  as  Latin  fecretary, 
he  is  faid  to  have  written  in  three  days  forty-feven  letters 
to  perfons  of  fuch  rank  tliat  the  lowed;  of  them  was  a car- 
dinal. Upon  the  accellion  of  Elizabeth,  Afcham  was  con- 
tinued in  his  former  employments  with  the  fame  ftipend. 
He  had  daily  accefs  to  the  queen,  and  read  with  her  fome 
portions  of  works  in  the  learned  languages  for  fome  hours 
every  day,  and  of  her  proficiency  under  fuch  a mailer 
many  proofs  remain.  Notwith (landing  the  benefit  which 
the  queen  derived  from  his  fervices,  and  the  intimacy  with 
which  (he  honoured  him  by  permitting  him  to  play  with  her 
at  draughts  and  chefs,  he  obtained  from  her  no  other  re- 
commence than  a penfion  of  twenty  pounds  a year,  and  the 
prebend  of  Wejlwang  in  the  church  of  York.  This  poor 
pittance  has  been  afcribed  by  fome  to  the  parlimony  of  the 
queen,  and  by  others  to  her  knowledge  of  the  extravagance 
of  Afcham.  He  has  been  charged,  and  not  unjuftly,  with 
a propenfity,  difgraceful  to  a man  of  letters  and  humanity, 
to  cock-fighting.  In  his  “ Schoolmailer,”  he  intimates  a 
delign  of  writing  a book  “ Of  the  Cockpit,”  which  he 
reckons  among  the  paftimes  fit  for  a gentleman.  It  is  a fub- 
jedl,  however,  of  regret,  that  whilll  the  queen  did  not 
think  him  unworthy  of  her  patronage,  fhe  did  not  think 
proper  to  remunerate  him  for  his  fervices  with  a liberality 
more  fuitable  to  her  high  llation.  In  the  year  1563,  a con- 
verfation  occurred  at  fir  William  Cecil’s  on  the  fubjedl  of 
education.  Whilfl  the  fubject  was  much  agitated,  and  dif- 
ferent opinions  were  entertained,  fir  Richard  Sackville  was 
fo  much  prepoffeffed  in  favour  of  Afcham,  by  the  argu- 
ments which  he  ufed  for  the  mild  treatment  of  boys,  that  he 
folicited  his  counfel  and  afiiitance  with  regard  to  the  edu- 
cation of  his  fon,  and  at  the  fame  time  requefted  that  he 
would  write  a treatife  on  the  general  fubjedl  of  education. 
Thus  was  produced  Afcham’s  excellent  performance,  inti- 
titled,  “ The  Schoolmailer  ;”  a work  replete  with  erudition, 
and  fuggefting  ufeful  advice  on  the  bed  method  of  teaching 
the  dailies.  Afcham  particularly  recommends  the  method 
of  “ double  tranflation,”  which  merits  adoption  in  fchools. 
This  treatife  was  publifhed  after  the  author’s  death  by  his 
widow,  in  1571  ; and  reprinted  with  notes,  in  8vo.  at  Lon- 
don, by  Upton,  in  1 7 1 1 . Afcham’s  lad  illnefs  was  occa- 
fioned  by  too  fedulous  application  to  the  compofition  of 
a poem,  which  he  intended  to  prefent  to  the  queen  on  the 
New  Year’s  day  of  1569.  He  died  in  his  53d  year,  De- 
cember 23d,  1568.  His  death  was  generally  lamented,  and 
the  queen  expreffed  her  concern  by  exclaiming,  that  “ (he 
would  rather  have  lod  io,oool.  than  her  tutor  Afcham.” 
His  epidles,  which  have  been  much  commended  for  the  ele- 
gance of  their  dyle,  and  alfo  for  the  abundance  of  hidorical 
matter  which  they  contain,  were  publifhed  in  1577,  by  Grant, 
and  dedicated  to  queen  Elizabeth;  and  his  mifcellaneous 


pieces  have  been  fince  collected  by  Bennett  into  one  volume, 
with  a life  by  l)r.  Johnfon  prefixed,  and  publifhed  in  1761, 
in  4to.  Afcham  is  faid  to  have  been  an  elegant  poet ; but 
his  verfes  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  bed  edition  of  his 
works.  One  of  his  biographers,  [peaking  of  his  works, 
fays,  “ His  Toxophilus  was  a good  book  for  young  men, 
his  Schoolmailer  for  old  men,  and  his  Epidles  for  all  men.” 
Mr.  W ood  aferibes  another  work  to  our  author,  intitled, 
“ Apologia  contra  Miffarn,”  printed  in  1577,  8vo. 

It  appears  from  the  writings  of  Afcham,  and  thofe  re- 
cords of  him  that  remain,  that  his  temper  was  amiable  ; 
that  he  was  kind  to  his  friends,  and  grateful  to  his  bene- 
factors ; that  he  was  inclined  to  free  inquiry  on  the  fubject 
of  religion,  but  too  much  engaged  in  other  purfuits  to  be- 
llow much  attention  on  this  objedt ; that  he  was,  as  a man, 
refpedtable  ; and  that,  as  a fcholar,  he  promoted  correct 
talle  and  found  learning  ; and  by  thus  ferving  both  his  co- 
temporaries and  poderity,  he  deferved  much  more  ample  re- 
compence  than  he  received.  He  died  poor,  and  ieft  a wi- 
dow and  feveral  orphans  in  deditute  circumftances.  His 
poverty  has  been  afcribed  by  fome  to  his  attachment  to 
dice  and  cock-fighting ; and  it  is  noticed  by  Buchanan  in 
the  following  Ihort  epigram,  faid  b.y  fome  to  difplay  more 
wit  than  friendihip,  which  he  confecrated  to  his  memory  : 

“ Afchamum  extindlum  patriae,  Grajseque  Camcense 
Et  Eatiae  vera  cum  pietate,  dolent ; 

Principibus  vixit  earns,  jucundus  amicis, 

Re  modica,  in  mores  dicere  fama  nequit.” 

Thus  tranflated  and  paraphrafed  : 

“ The  Attic  and  the  Eatian  mufe  deplore 

The  fate  of  Afcham,  once  their  joy  and  pride: 

His  lays  {hall  charm  the  lid’ning  crowd  no  mere  ; 

Edeem’d  by  kings,  lov’d  by  his  friends,  hd  died. 
Fortune  denied  her  treafures  ; — -juder  fame 
Honour’d  his  worth,  and  fpread  abroad  his  name.” 
Grant.  Oratio  de  vita  et  obitu  R.  Afchami.  Biog.  Brit. 
Johnfon’s  Life  of  Afcham.  Andrews’s  Hidory  of  Great 
Britain,  vol.  ii.  p.  85. 

ASCHARIANS,  or  Asharians,  followers  of  Af- 
chari,  or  Alhari,  one  of  the  mod  celebrated  dodtors  among 
the  Mahometans,  who  died  at  Bagdat,  about  the  year  of 
the  Hegira  329,  or  of  Chrid  940,  and  who  was  fecretly 
buried,  led  the  Hanbalites,  by  whom  his  opinions  were 
reckoned  impious,  fhould  tear  up  his  reipains  from  the 
grave.  The  Afcharians  were  a branch  of  the  Sefatians  ; 
and  their  opinions  were,  1.  That  they  allowed  the  attributes 
of  God  to  be  diflindt  Rom  his  efience,  yet  fo  as  to  forbid 
any  comparifon  to  be  made  between  God  and  his  creatures. 
2.  As  to  prededination,  they  held  that  God  hath  one  eter- 
nal will,  which  is  applied  to  whatfoever  he  willeth,  both  of 
his  own  actions  and  thofe  of  men,  fo  far  as  they  are  created 
by  him,  but  not  as  they  are  acquired  or  gained  by  them  ; 
that  he  willeth  both  their  good  and  evil,  their  profit  and 
their  hurt ; and  as  he  willeth  and  knoweth,  he  willeth  con- 
cerning them  that  which  he  knoweth.  They  went  fo  far 
as  to  fay,  that  it  may  be  agreeable  to  the  will  of  God 
that  man  fhould  be  commanded  what  he  is  unable  to  per- 
form. But  while  they  allow  man  fome  power,  they  redraiu 
it  to  fuch  a power  that  cannot  produce  any  thing  new. 
God,  they  fay,  orders  his  providence  foi  that  he  creates 
after  or  under,  and  together  with,  every  created  or  new 
power,  an  adtion  which  is  ready  whenever  a man  wills  it  and 
fets  about  it ; and  this  adtion  is  called  “ caab,”  or  acquifi- 
tion,  being,  in  refpedl  to  its  creation,  from  God,  but  in  re- 
fpecl  to  its  being  produced,  employed,  and  acquired,  from 
man.  This  is  generally  elleemed  the  orthodox  opinion,, 
and  has  been  varioufiy  explained.  3.  As  to  mortal  fin,  the- 
rl  2 Afcharians. 
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Afcharians  taught,  that  if  a believer,  guilty  of  fuch  a fin, 
die  without  repentance,  his  fentence  is  to  be  left  to  God, 
whether  he  pardon  him  out  of  his  mercy,  or  whether  the 
prophet  intercede  for  him,  or  whether  he  punifh  him  in 
proportion  to  his  demerit,  and  afterwards,  through  his 
mercy,  admit  him  into  paradife  ; but  that  it  is  not  to  be 
iuppoied  he  will  remain  dor  ever  in  hell  with  the  infidels, 
Since  it  is  declared,  that  whofoever  (hall  have  faith  in  his 
heart,  but  of  the  weight  of  an  ant,  fin  all  be  delivered  from 
hell-fire.  This  is  generally  received  as  the  othodox  doc- 
trine in  this  point-  and  is  diametrically  oppofite  to  that  of 
the  Motazalites - D’.Herbelot’s  Bibl.  Orient.  Sale’s  Koran. 
Prel.  Difc.  p.  165. 

ASCHAUSEN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Germany,  in 
the  circle  ofSuabia,  eight  miles  north  of  llavenfpurg. 

ASCHBARAT,  a town  of  Turqueftan,  in  the  country 
of  the  Getas,  on  the  other  fide  of  the  river  Sihon. 

ASCHBOURKAN,  or  Asch-fourkan,  a town  of 
Periia,  in  the  province  ot  Chorafan. 

ASCH.EION,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnefus,  in  Ac’naia. 

ASCHENGINSKOI,  in  Geography,  a fortrefs  of  Si- 
beria,, on. ■ the  confines  of  China,  130  miles  S.S.W.  of  Se- 
lingiri'ik. 

ASCEIER,  a diftriCt  of  the  fief  of  Aggers-Herred,  in 
the  diocefeof  Chriiliania,  or  Aggerhuus,  in  Norway. 

..ASCHERSLEBEN,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle 
of  Lower  Saxony,  and  principality  of  Halberftadt,  feated 
on  the  Eine.  It  was  once  the  capital  of  a country  to  which 
it  gave  name,  and  was  one  of  the  mod  ancient  provinces 
of  the  houfe  of  Anhalt.  The  circle  of  Afcherfieben,  or 
Afcan,  comprehends  the  traft  which  was  once  the  Afcherf- 
ieben, or  Gaterfleben  lake,  about  two  German  miles  long 
and  half  a mile  broad  ; but  being  drained  between  the  years 
1703  and  1709,  is  now  become  good  corn  and  pailure 
land. 

ASCHIA,  Asch  Cramer,  Ascher  Gefner,  See.  in 
Ichthyology,  fynonymous  names  of  the  fifh  called  Grayling 
in  England;  and  by  Linnaeus  Salmo  Thymallus  ; which 
fee. 

ASCHOUR,  in  Geography,  a river  that  paffes  by  the 
town  of  Kafch  in  Turqueftan,  towards  the  north. 

ASCHRAFF,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a city  of  Periia, 
in  the  province  of  Mazendran,  near  the  Cafpian  fea,  was 
once  the  favourite  refidence  of  Abbas  the  great,  but  now 
fallen  into  decay  ; the  fplendid  palaces  and  gardens  being 
funk  into  a ruinous  ftate,  iince  the  commotions  that  follow- 
ed the  death  of  Nadir  Shah. 

ASCHTIKAN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Alia,  in  In- 
dependent Tartary,  fixteen  leagues  from  Samarcand. 

ASCHWOMSEE,  a lake  of  Pruffia,  forty  miles  fouth- 
eaft  of  Konigfoerg, 

ASCIA,  in  Antiquity,  an  inftrument,  fuppofed  to  be  of 
the  axe  kind,  ufed  in  the  fabric  of  the  Roman,  tombs,  and 
frequently  reprefented  on  them. 

The  formula  “ fub  afeia  dedicare,”  is  frequently  found 
inferibed  on  ancient  tomb-ftones.  We  alfo  meet  with  “ ro- 
gum  afeia  ne  polito,”  among  the  antique  laws  of  the  Twelve 
Tables.  Thefe  expreffions,  and  the  figure  of  the  afeia,  as 
feen  on  the  tombs,  have  puzzled  feveral  antiquaries,  who 
have  formed  very  curious  conje&ures  concerning  it.  F.  Mar- 
tin rejedfs  all  their  opinions,  and  with  confiderable  probabi- 
lity affirms,  that  the  afeia  was  a hoe,  or  fort  of  pick-axe,  for 
digging  up  the  ground,  which  is  to  this  day  called  ajfados, 
or  ajjaidos,  in  Languedoc.  This  afeia,  he  pretends,  was 
not  an  inftrument  of  common  ufe,  but  confecrated  and  em- 
ployed only  for  digging  of  graves  ; and  that  it  is  the  fame 


with  what  Sidonius  Apollinarius  calls  raftrumfunebre,  where- 
with the  Gauls  digged  their  graves.  Lib,  iii.  ep.  12. 

This,  he  thinks,  appears  plainly  to  be  the  fignification  of 
the  word,  from  the  Latin  proverb,  “ ipfe  mihi  afeiam  in 
crus  impegi,”  which  often  happens  to  thofe  who  work 
with  this  inftrument. 

On  this  footing  the  famous  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables, 
wherein  the  afeia  is  mentioned,  and  the  explication  of  which 
has  puzzled  all  our  antiquaries,  contained  only  a prohibition 
to  dig  graves  with  an  inftrument  of  iron  or  copper,  fuch  as 
the  afeia.  In  reality  it  was  a tradition  obferved  by  the  re- 
moteft  antiquity,  that  no  inftrument  made  of  thofe  metals 
Ihould  be  uied  in  fepulchres. 

Dom.  Martin  has  given  a differtation  concerning  the  fu- 
neral monuments  of  the  Romans,  confecrated  “ fub  afeia.” 
La  Relig.  des  Gaul.  tom.  ii.  liv.  5. 

Mabihon,  in  his  explication  of  the  formula  “ fub  afeia 
dedicare,”  &c.  conjectures  that  the  ancients,  in  dedicating 
their  tombs  to  the  manes,  made  imprecations  ae-ainft  thofe 
who  violated  their  fan&ity  ; and  thefe  imprecations,  he  con- 
ceives, were  exprefled  by  the  figure  of  the  afeia,  which 
bore  a threatening  afpect.  Much  to  the  fame  purpofe  is  the 
opinion  of  Muratori,  who  apprehends  that  the  formula  “ fub 
aicia,”  or  the  afeia  itfelf  placed  upon  the  tombs,  was  a tacit 
but  well-known  fupplication  addrefled  by  the  perfon  interred 
to  the  owner  of  the  field  in  which  the  grave  was  dug,  that 
the  adjacent  foil  might  be  hoed,  the  briars  removed,  and  the 
earth  rendered  light  over  the  aihes  of  the  deceafed.  Ac- 
cordingly, “ fit  tibi  terra  levis,”  is  part  of  an  epitaph  found 
on  ancient  monuments.  The  fentiments  of  Mabillon  and 
Muratori  have  been  illuftrated  aud  confirmed  by  count  Cay- 
lus.  Moreover  it  appears,  that  the  Romans  annexed  no 
fuperftitious  idea  to  the  formula  “ fub  afeia  dedicavit,”  as 
the  firft  Chriftians  made  ufe  of  it  on  their  monuments. 

Ascia  is  alfo  ufed,  in  Surgery,  for  a kind  of  bandage  fome- 
what  oblique  or  crooked  ; whofe  form  and  ufe  are  well  de- 
feribed  by  Scultetus,  in  his  Armam.  Chirurg.  p.  1.  tab. 
54-  %•  3- 

ASC1BURGIUM,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a citadel  on 
the  Rhine,  mentioned  by  Tacitus,  in  which  were  a Roman 
camp  and  garrifon  ; fituated  in  a place  correfponding  with 
a fmall  hamlet,  now  called  AJlurg,  not  far  from  Meurs,  in 
the  duchy  of  Cleves. 

ASCIDIA,  in  Natural  Hijlory,  the  name  of  a genus  of 
Vermes  that  belong  to  the  Mollufca  tribe,  the  body  of 
which  is  fixed,  roundiih,  and  apparently  ifluing  from  a 
fheath  ; the  apertures  two,  generally  placed  near  the  fum- 
mit,  one  below  the  other,  Gmel.  &c.  Thefe  creatures  are 
more  or  lefs  gelatinous,  and  have  the  power  of  contracting 
and  dilating  themfelves  at  pleafure  ; fome  are  furnifhed  with 
a long  ftem,  but  moft  of  them  are  feffile.  Gmelin  enume- 
rates the  following  fpecies  : papillofa,  gelatinofa,  inteftinalis, 
quadridentata,  ruftica,  echinata,  mentula,  venofa,  prunuin, 
conchilega,  parallelogramma,  virginea,  canina,  patula,  af- 
perfa,  fcabra,  orbicularis,  corrugata,  lepadiformis,  cojnpla- 
nata,  tuberculum,  villofa,  clavata,  pedunculata,  mammillaris, 
globularis,  phufea,  gelatina,  cryftallina,  oftodentata,  patelli- 
formis,  pyura,  aurantium,  globularis ; which  fee  refpec- 
tively. 

ASCII,  formed  of  the  primitive  a,  and  wo.,Jhadow,  in 
Geography,  are  thofe  inhabitants  of  the  globe,  who  at  certain 
times  of  the  year  have  no  fhadow  ; fuch  are  the  inhabitants 
of  the  torrid  zone,  becaufe  the  fun  is  twice  a year  vertical 
to  them,  and  they  have  then  no  ftiadow. — To  find  on  what 
days  the  people  of  any  parallel  are  afeii,  fee  Globe. 

ASCINDOE,  in  Botany , a name  given  by  the  people  nf 
Guinea  to  a fnrub,  which  they  ufe  in  medicine,  boiling  it  in 
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water,  and  giving  the  decodrion  in  gonorrhoeas,  and  the  like 
complaints.  Petiver  has  named  it  the  prickly  Guinea  Ihrub, 
with  roundifh  crenated  leaves,  and  filamentous  flowers.  The 
leaves  are  about  an  inch  wide,  and  about  an  inch  and  a half 
long  ; they  Hand  on  fhort  foot-ftalks  ; and  at  the  ends  of 
the  branches,  there  {land  chillers  of  ifamineous  flowers. 
The  thorns  on  the  large  branches  are  very  ilrong.  Phil. 
Tranf.  No.  232. 

ASCITA,  in  Ichthyology , a fpecies  of  Silurus,  that 
differs  in  feveral  refpeois  from  other  creatures  of  the  fame 
tribe,  and  is  fpecifically  defcribed  as  having  the  dorfal  fin 
flefliy,  and  eighteen  rays  in  the  anal  fin.  This  fifh  inhabits 
the  Indian  leas,  and  is  figured  both  by  Bloch,  and  in  Deter- 
ville’s  edition  of  Buffon.  The  mode  of  generation,  or 
manner  in  which  the  young  are  produced,  is  Angular,  for 
it  is  neither  oviparous,  nor  viviparous,  but,  partaking  of  both, 
forms  a diftindtly  connedling  link  between  thofe  two  natural 
divifions  of  fifhes  : the  eggs  are  not  compofed  like  thofe  of 
moll  other  creatures,  but  confift  merely  of  a yelk,  without 
white,  and  furrounded  by  a thin  Ikin  to  which  the  embryo 
is  attached  by  means  of  an  umbr.ical  veffel  on  the  outiide, 
and  by  which  it  receives  its  proper  nourifhment  till  it 
is  difengaged.  Among  other  reafons  it  is  afferted  that 
it  cannot  be  viviparous,  becaufe  it  does  not  receive  its  nou- 
rifhment  from  the  parent  by  means  of  a placenta,  but  from 
the  yolk  of  the  egg  to  which  it  is  affixed  while  it  remains 
in  the  matrix ; and  that  it  cannot  be  oviparous,  becaufe  the 
eggs  are  not  as  ufual  depofited  when  completely  formed,  nor 
are  the  young  contained  within  the  egg,  but  only  attached 
to  the  out  fide  of  it. 

ASCITdE,  derived  from  ao-xo.;,  a bag,  or  bottle,  in  Anti- 
quity, a fedl  or  branch  of  Montanills,  who  appeared  in  the 
fecond  century. 

The  Afcitae  were  fo  called,  becaufe  they  introduced  a 
kind  of  Bacchanals  into  their  affemblies,  who  danced  round 
a bag  or  fkin  blowed  up  ; faying,  thefe  were  thofe  new 
bottles  filled  with  new  wine,  whereof  Jefus  Chrift  makes 
mention,  Math.  ix.  17. — They  are  fometimes  alfo  called 
Afcodrogita, 

AsciTiE,  in  Ancient  Geography , a people  of  Alia,  placed 
by  Pliny  and  Ptolemy  in  Arabia  Felix. 

ASCITES,  in  Medicine,  (from  aerxo;,  uter,  a facculus,  or 
bladder),  denotes  a fpecies  of  Dropsy  which  is  feated  in  the 
abdomen.  This  difeafe  is  commonly  divided  into  two  kinds ; 
viz.  1.  When  the  water  is  contained  within  the  perito- 
naeum invefting  the  general  cavity  of  the  lower  belly  ; and 
2.  When  the  fluid  is  included  within  a bag,  or  cyft,  in 
which  cafe  it  is  called  an  incyjled  dropfy  : but  the  deferip- 
tion  of  this  difeafe,  and  its  appropriate  treatment,  will  be 
found  under  the  articles  Dropsy,  and  Paracentesis  or 
Tapping. 

Ascites,  the  operation  for,  in  Surgery,  is  named  Tap- 
ping, which  fee.  This  operation  is  likewife  technically 
called  Paracentesis.  It  confifts  in  drawing  off  from  the 
abdomen,  by  means  of  a trocar,  the  water  or  other  fluid 
which  is  contained  therein. 

ASCIUM,  in  Botany,  Schreb.903.  Worantea,  AubJ.220. 
Juff.  245.  Clais , polyandria  monogynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Putami- 
neee?  Capparides  Juff.  Gen.  Char,  Cal.  perianth  five-leaved, 
leaflets  roundifh,  concave,  coriaceous,  coloured  on  the  mar- 
gin. Cor.  petals  five,  ovate,  acute,  larger  than  the  calyx,  in- 
ferted  into  the  receptacle.  Siam,  filaments  very  many  (40  or 
50),  fhort,  three-fided,  inferted  into  the  receptacle;  anthers 
oblong.  Pif.  germ  ovate  ; ftyle  very  fhort ; ftigma  headed. 
Per.  berry?  one-celled  ; containing  many  feeds. 

Eff.  Gen.  Char.  Cal.  five-leaved,  coriaceous.  Cor.  five- 
petalled  ; berry  ? one-celled,  with  very  many  feeds. 


Species,  I.  Afcium  norantea,  Aublet  Guian.  t.  220,  This 
is  a tree  furnifhed  with  alternate  entire  thick  leaves.  The 
flowers  grow  in  loofe  fpikes  from  the  ends  of  the  branches  ; 
they  are  alternate,  fubfeffile,  and  to  each  is  a long  bradte, 
with  a claw  to  it,  refembling  the  cowled  bag  of  maregravia, 
to  which  genus  this  feems  nearly  allied.  It  is  a native  of 
Guiana. 

ASCLEPIA,  in  Antiquity,  feafts  celebrated  in  various 
parts  of  Greece  in  honour  of  Aifculapius.  They  chiefly 
confifted  of  mufic,  and  a conteft  between  muficians  and  poets. 
They  were  alfo  called  MnyaXa.crx.Xo'^raa,  or  the  great  fellivals 
of  /Efculapius. 

ASCLEPIAD,  Asclepiadeus,  a Greek  or  Latinverfe 
of  four  feet,  containing  a fponclee,  a choriambus,  and  two 
dadfyls  ; or,  which  amounts  to  the  fame,  a fpondee,  two 
choriambufes,  and  pyrrhichius. 

Such  are  the  verfes, 

“ Maecenas  atavis  edite  regibus. ” 

“ Sublimi  feriam  fidera  vertice.” 

ASCLEPIAD  A,  in  Entomology,  a fpecies  of  Chryso- 
mela,  difeovered  by  Pallas  in  the  vicinity  of  the  rivers 
Volga  and  Irtin,  in  Siberia.  It  is  of  a dufky  blue,  and 
gloffy  ; antennae  black  ; dots  on  the  thorax  fcattered  ; on 
the  wing-cafes  difpofed  in  lines.  Pallas,  Gmelin,  &c. 

ASCLEPIADES,  Artorius,  in  Biography,  phyfician 
and  friend  to  Caefar  Odlavianus,  by  whofe  advice  the  empe- 
ror left  his  camp  the  evening  before  the  battle  at  Philippi, 
by  which  his  life  was  probably  preferred,  that  part  of  the 
army  being  furprized  and  cut  to  pieces  by  Brutus.  Artorius 
perifhed  by  fhip-wreck  foon  after  the  battle  at  Atrium,  and 
the  emperor  caufed  a magnificent  monument  to  be  eredied 
to  his  memory  at  Smyrna.  He  is  faid  to  have  maintained, 
that  the  ftomach  is  the  part  principally  affedled  in  the  hy- 
drophobia. Haller  Bib.  Med.  Pradt. 

Asclepiades,  defendants  of  JEfculapius,  lo  called, 
who  were  fuppofed  to  have  preferved  the  tenets  of  their  pro- 
genitor, and  to  have  founded  fchools  of  medicine  in  various 
parts  of  Greece,  which  continued  many  ages.  The  molt 
famous  were  thofe  of  Rhodes,  Cnidos,  and  Cos,  formed  by 
different  branches  of  the  family.  Hippocrates  was  derived 
from  the  latter  branch:  fee  article  Hippocrates. 

Asclepiades,  a celebrated  phyfician,  born  at  Prufa  in. 
Bithynia,  flouriihed  fomewhat  before  the  time  of  Pompey, 
and  formed  an  intimacy  with  Licinius  Craffus,  the  orator, 
and  other  perfons  of  diffinguilhed  character.  It  is  not 
known  whence  he  took  his  name,  as  he  was  not  of  the  fa- 
mily of  fiEfculapius.  After  completing  his  education,  he 
went  to  Rome,  where  he  commenced  by  teaching  rhetoric; 
but  not  fucceeding  in  that  line,  he  applied  himfelf  to  the 
ftudy  of  medicine,  in  which  he  foon  became  famous  ; for, 
rejecting  the  doclrines  of  his  predeceffors  in  that  art,  he 
formed  a new  theory  of  difeafes,  and  inlrituted  new  methods 
of  curing^  them.  He  avoided  all  harfh  and  violent  drugs, 
particularly  vomiting  and  purging  medicines,  which,  he  con- 
tended, injured  the  ftomach,  and  induced  complaints  more 
dangerous  than  thofe  they  were  given  to  remedy,  and  pro- 
feffed  to  cure  difeafes,  “ tut 6,  cito,  et jucunde.”  Romafcum 
viveret  (Haller  fays)  ad  luxum  et  mollitiem  Romanorum 
artem  accommodavit.  He  was  attached  to  the  corpufcular 
philofophy,  and  fuppofed  that  the  free  motion  of  the  cor- 
pufcles  in  the  vefiels  conftjtuted  health,  and  that  difeafe 
enfued  when  they  were  reftriefed  or  checked  in  their  mo- 
tion by  the  ftraitnefs  of  the  vefiels.  “ Thus  pains,  ardent 
fevers,  intermittents,  See.  were  occafioned  (he  faid)  by  cor- 
pufcles  impacted  in  the  pores.”  A dodtrine  full  as  intelli* 
gible,  “ as  the.  lentor  of  the  humours  obftrudring  the  vef- 
fels;”  the  favourite  theory  of  one  of  the  moft  celebrated 
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teachers  in  the  la£t  century.  In  fevers,  he  prohibited  all 
food,  and  even  drink  to  his  patients  for  three  or  more  days, 
but  when  by  this  means,  the  violence  of  the  fever  was  aba- 
ted, lie  indulged  them  with  animal  food,  and  with  wine. 
When  coftive,  he  ufecl  glyfters,  which  he  frequently  employ- 
ed. In  pleurtfies,  and  in  other  complaints  attended  with 
violent  pain,  he  prescribed  bleeding,  but  in  chronic  com- 
plaints, he  depended  principally  on  abftinence,  exercife, 
baths,  and  frictions.  Theie,  he  laid,  opened  the  pores,  and 
gave  tree  exit  to  the  obftrudted  particles. 

That  he  was  in  high  repute  in  his  time,  we  have  the  au- 
thority of  Celius,  Caelius  Aurelianus,  Galen,  and  Scribo- 
nius  Largus,  from  whofe  writings  what  is  known  of  his 
opinions  and  practice  is  principally  taken,  as  none  of  his 
works  have  been  preferved.  Mithridates,  king  of  Pontus, 
invited  him  to  his  court ; but  his  employment  at  Rome  was 
too  lucrative  to  permit  him  to  accept  the  offer. 

But  befides  the  reputation  he  acquired  by  his  practice, 
his  fame  was  further  increafed  by  the  number  of  pupils  or 
difciples  who  attended  his  fchool,  and  who  continued  to 
-follow  his  method  long  after  his  deceafe.  Themifon,  one 
of  his  difciples,  in  part  adopting,  and  in  part  deviating  from 
his  doctrine,  formed  a new  fedt,  under  the  title  of  the  Me- 
thodic, which  in  its  turn  became  popular.  Afclepiades  is 
laid  to  have  pledged  his  reputation  on  preferving  his  health, 
to  have  lived  to  a great  age,  and  to  have  died  at  length  in 
confequence  of  a fall.  Le  Clerc  Hiftoire  de  la  Medicine. 
Haller  Bib.  Med.  Pradt.  who  gives  a detailed  and  particular 
account  of  his  practice  in  a variety  of  difeafes. 

Asclepiades,  a Greek  philofopher  of  the  Eliac  fchool, 
was  born  at  Phlia,  in  Peloponnefus,  and  flouriihed  about 
350  y-ears  before  Chriff.  He  was  the  intimate  friend  and 
affociate  of  Menedemus,  vvhilft  they  both  attended  the 
fchool  of  Stilpo,  and  afterwards  when  they  attended  Phsedo’s 
fchool  at  Elis.  They  were  under  a necefiity  of  fupporting 
themfelves  by  the  manual  labour  of  mafons.  They  left  their 
country  for  the  fake  of  enjoying  the  advantages  of  Plato’s 
fchool  at  Athens,  and  gained  a fubfiftence  by  grinding  in 
the  night  in  one  of  the  public  prifons,  that  they  might  be 
able  to  fpend  the  day  in  the  academy.  When  the  Athenian 
magiftrates.  upon  inquiring  into  their  mode  of  fubfiffence, 
were  informed  of  this  circumftance,  which  manifefted  their 
ardent  defire  of  knowledge,  they  applauded  their  zeal, 
and  prefented  them  with  200  drachmas.  In  advanced  life 
Afclepiades  loft  his  fight,  but  bore  the  affliction  with  cheer- 
fulnefs.  Athen.  1.  iv.  c.  19.  Cicero  Tufc.  Difp.  1.  v.  c.  39. 
Diog.  Laert.  vit.  Mened.  Brucker  by  Enfield,  vol.  i. 
p.  197. 

ASCLEPIAS,  jn  Botany,  fwallow-wort.  (From 
JEfculajiius,  the  god  of  medicine,)  Linn.  gen.  306.  Schreb. 
429.  Juff.  147.  Giertn.  t.  1 17.  Clafs,  jientandria  digynia. 
Nat.  Order,  Contort es. — Ajwcine/e,J\\R.  Gen.  Char.  Cal.  pe- 
rianth five-cleft,  iharp,  very  fmall,  permanent.  Cor.  mono- 
petalous,  flat*  or  reflex,  five-parted;  divifions  ovate-acumi- 
nate, flightly  bending  with  the  fun  ; nedtaries  five,  growing 
to  the  tube  of  the  filaments,  flefhy,  or  cowled  ; a (harp  horn 
protruding  from  the  bottom,  bending  inwards.  Stain,  fila- 
ments five,  collefted  into  a tube,  fwelling  at  the  bafe ; an- 
thers oblong,  upright,  two-celled,  terminated  by  an  inflex 
membrane  lying  on  the  ftigma,  having  a reverfed  wing  on 
each  fide  ; the  pollen  is  collected  into  ten  corpufcles,  inverfe- 
ly  lanceolate,  flat,  hanging  down  into  the  cells  of  the  anther, 
by  fhort  threads,  which  are  annexed  by  pairs  to  five  cartila- 
ginous twin  tubercles,  each  placed  on  the  tip  of  the  wings 
of  the  anthers,  adhering  to  the  angles  of  the  ftigma,  be- 
tween the  anthers.  Pi  ft.  germs  two,  oblong,  acuminate  ; 
ftyles  two,  fubulate  ; ftigma  common  to  both,  large,  thick, 


five-cornered,  covered  at  the  top  by  the  apexes  of  the  pn- 
thers,  umbilicate  in  the  middle.  Per.  follicles  two,  large* 
oblong,  acuminate,  fwelling,  one-celled,  or.e-valved.  Seeds, 
numerous,  imbricate,  crowned  with  down  ; receptacle  mem- 
branaceous, free. 

Ed'.  Gen.  Char.  Contorted;  nedtaries  five, ovate,  concave,, 
putting  forth  a little  horn.  Species : — 

* Leaves  opfmfite,  fiat. 

1 . A.  undulata,  waved-leaved  fwallow-wort,  apocynum  afri- 
canum,  lapathi  folio,  Comm.  Rar.  t.  16.  “ Leaves  feflile* 
oblong,  lanceolate,  waved,  fmooth.”  A native  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  It  was  introduced  into  our  gardens  in 
1783.  Its  flowers  appear  in  July.  2 A.  crifpa,  curled- 
leaved fwallow-wort ; apoc.  eredtum  afne.,  &e.  Herm. 
par.  25.  Comm.  Rar.  t.  17.  “ Leaves  cordate,  lanceolate, 

waved,  fcabrous,  oppofite  ; umbel  terminal.”  Its  item  is 
pubefeent,  branching  at  the  bottom ; leaves  fubfeffile,  repand; 
one  umbel  of  yellow  flowers  terminates  the  item,  hound  at 
the  Cape  by  Sparrman.  Introduced  into  the  Kew  garden 
by  Mr.  Maffon,  in  1774.  . 3.  A . pubefeens,  pubefeent  fvval- 
low-wort ; apoc.  afr.  tuberofum,  &c.  Morr.  Iiift.  3.  610. 
Pluk.  139.  f.  1.  “ Leaves  ovate,  veined,  naked;  Item  (hrub- 
by  ; peduncles  villofe;”  the  item  is  ihrubby,  Ample  or  little 
branched,  very  fnortly  villofe;  leaves  on  very  Ihort  footftalks, 
villofe,  pointed,  much  veined,  rather  crowded;  peduncles 
and  umbels  villofe;  flowers  purple.  A native  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  4.  A.  volubilis,  twining  fwallow-wort, 
Rheed.  Mai.  9.  21.  t.  13.  Rumph.  Amb.  5.  t.  175.  f.  1. 
“ Leaves  ovate,  entire,  acuminate;  item  arboreous,  twining; 
umbels  eredt;”  item  fmooth;  branches  ftiining;  leaves  pe- 
tioled,  ovate-fubcordate,  veined;  umbels  Ample,  on  pedun- 
cles the  length  of  the  petiole;  flowers  greeniih.  A native 
of  Malabar  and  Ceylon.  5.  A.  afihmatica,  afthmatic  fwal- 
low-wort. “ Leaves  petiolate,  cordate-ovate,  above  fmooth, 
entire  ; item  ihrubby,  twining,  hirfute ; umbels  few-flow- 
ered.” The  whole  plant  is  villofe,  except  the  upper  furface 
of  the  leaves,  which  referable  thole  of  laurel,  heart-ihaped 
at  the  bafe,  pointed  at  the  apex ; umbels  (horter  than  the 
leaves,  often  proliferous;  flowers  fmall.  Found  in  the 
woods  of  Ceylon  by  Koenig.  The  root  is  efteemed  in  aftn- 
matic  cafes.  6.  A.  gigantea,  curled  flowered  gigantic 
fwallow-wort,  Brown,  Jam.  182,  1.  “ Leaves  obovate- 

oblong;  petioles  very  ihort;  fegments  of  the  corolla  reflex, 
involute.”  It  rifes  fix  or  feven  feet  in  height;  leaves  thick  ; 
flowers  white;  pods  very  large;  nedtaries  without  horns. 
Brown  fays,  in  Jamaica  it  is  called  auricula,  or  French  jas- 
min. Cultivated  at  the  royal  garden,  Hampton  court,  in 
1690.  It  flowers  from  July  to  September.  7.  A..  Jj/riaea, 
Syrian  fwallow-wort.  Hort.  Cliff.  78.  /S  A.  exa/fata.  Lin. 
Spec.  313.  “ Leaves  oval,  tomentofe  underneath;  item  Am- 
ple; umbels  nodding;”  root  creeping;  item  ilrong,  four 
feet  high,  on  the  fides  of  which,  and  near  the  top,  the 
flowers  appear,  thefe  are  of  a dingy  purple,  fucceeded  by 
large  oval  pods.  A native  of  North  America,  and  cultivat- 
ed by  Parkinfon  in  1629.  In  Canada,  the  French  eat  the 
tender  (hoots  as  afparagus.  Poor  people  colled!  the  cotton, 
from  the  pods,  with  which  they  fill  their  beds.  On  account 
of  the  filkinefs  of  this  cotton,  Parkinfon  calls  the  plant 
Virginian  lilk.  8.  A.  amoena,  oval-leaved  fwallow-wort ; 
apocynum,  Dill.  Elth.  3 r.  t.  27.  f.  30.  “ Leaves  ovate, 

rather  hairy  underneath;  item  Ample  ; umbels  and  nedtarks 
erect.”  From  a foot  and  half  to  more  than  three  feet  high  ; 
items  round,  fmooth,  the  fize  of  a fvvan’s  quill.  At  each 
joint  are  placed  two  large  leaves,  which  are  blunt,  thickiih, 
(tiff,  fmooth,  with  purple  nerves;  lower  leaves  fmaller  and 
rounder  ; the  -umbels  arife  from  the  top  of  the  (talk,  and 
fome  cf  the  upper  axils ; the  nedtaries  approximate  more, 

are 
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a-e  ftraighter,  longer,  ftiffer,  more  acute,  and  lefs  exca- 
vated than  in  the  other  fpecies  ; the  dowers  are  of  a bright 
purple  colour.  Cultivated  by  Dr.  Sberard,  at  Eltliam,  in 
1732.  A native  of  North  America.  9.  A.  fiurjnirafcens, 
purple  Virginian  fwallow-wort,  Dill.  Elth.  32.  t.  28.  f.  31. 
“ Leaves  ovate,  villofe  underneath  ; Items  limple  ; umbels 
ere  ft  ; nectaries  refupinate  Items  many,  as  thick  as  the 
little  linger,  at  bottom  obtufely  quadrangular  ; leaves  on 
Ihort  footftaiks,  from  four  to  fix  inches  long,  with  a purple 
midrib  ; flowers  of  a dulky  herbaceous  colour  ; horns  of 
the  neftaries  horizontal.  A native  of  North  America.  Cul- 
tivated by  Dr.  Sberard,  in  1732.  Linnaeus  obferves  that 
this  fpecies  is  nearly  related  to  A.  Syriaca.  10.  A.  varie- 
gata,  variegated  fwallow-wort,  apoc.  americanum.  Dill. 
Elth.  32.  Pick.  Aim.  34.  t.  77.  f.  1.  “ Leaves  ovate, 

wrinkled,  naked  ; Item  Ample  ; umbels  fubfeffile  ; pedicels 
tomentofe.”  According  to  Miller,  this  refembies  the  fore- 
going fort,  but  the  leaves  are  rough,  and  the  umbels  of  the 
bowers  are  more  compaft  ; they  come  out  on  the  fide  of  the 
italic,  are  of  an  herbaceous  colour,  and  not  fucceeded  by 
pods  in  this  country.  A native  of  North  America.  We 
learn  from  Plukenet,  that  it  was  cultivated  here  in  1696. 
it.  A . cura/j'avica,  Curaffoa  fwallow-wort,  battard  ipecacu- 
anha, Brown,  Jam.  183,  2.  Apocynum,  Dill.  Elth.  34. 
t.  30.  f.  33.  Sloan.  1.  t.  129.  f.  4,  5.  “Leaves  lanceolate, 
fmooth,  Chining' ; Hem  limple  ; umbels  erect,  folitary,  late- 
ral.” The  Hem  is  from  one  to  two  or  three  feet  in  height; 
leaves  oppofice,  and  deculfated,  petioled,  acute,  entire,  fmooth 
1 on  both  tides ; flowers  in  umbels  ; umbellules  terminal ; in- 
volucre a few  fubulate  leaflets;  pedicels  one-flowered ; corolla 
reflex  ; the  flowers,  according  to  Brown,  are  of  a faffron 
colour  in  the  low  lands,  but  in  the  cooler  inland  paflures 
they  change  to  a white.  This  fpecies  fo  much  refem- 
bies A.  nivea,  that  Swartz  doubts  whether  it  be  really  dif- 
tinft  from  it.  Miller  affirms  that  the  roots  have  been  fent 
to  England  for  ipecacuanha.  The  juice  of  the  plant  has 
been  uied  as  a vermifuge.  It  is  a native  of  South  America, 
the  Well  Indian  iflands,  and  China.  In  1692,  it  was  culti- 
vated in  the  royal  garden  at  Hampton-court,  where  it  flow- 
ered from  June  till  September.  12.  A.  nivea,  white  or  al- 
mond leaved  fwallow-wort.  Apocynum,  Dill.  Elth.  33.  t.  29. 

I.  32.  Plum.  Spec.  2.  Ic.  30.  “Leaves  ovate-lanceolate, 
imoothifh  ; Hem  Ample  ; umbels  ere  ft,  lateral,  folitary  ;” 
Hems  two  lect  high,  Hraight,  round,  the  fize  of  a fwan’s 
quill,  dark  green  ; leaves  like  thofe  of  common  perficaria, 
deep  green  above,  pale  beneath,  fmooth,  rather  ftiff.  The 
principal  difference  between  this  and  the  curaffavica  is  in  the 
flowers,  which  are  green  with  white  neftaries.  A native  of 
North  America.  Cultivated  by  Dr.  Sberard  in  1732.  13. 

A.  incarnata,  flefh-coloured  fwallow-wort,  Jacq.  hort.  2. 
t.  107.  “ Leaves  lanceolate;  Hem  divided  at  the  top;  um- 
bels ere  , twin.”  This  puts  out  feveral  upright  Halks, 
about  two  feet  high  ; at  the  top  of  which  are  produced  clofe 
umbels  of  purple  flowers  in  Augufl.  A native  of  North 
America.  Cultivated  by  Miller  in  1731.  14.  A.  decumbens, 
decumbent  fwallow-wort.  “Leaves  villofe;  Hem  decum- 
bent.” The  Halks  are  declining,  hairy,  a foot  and  a half 
high.  ; leaves  narrow  ; umbels  compaft,  at  the  extremity  of 
the  branches;  flowers  of  a bright  orange  colour.  A native 
of  North  America.  15.  A.  latiifera,  milky  fwallow-wort; 

leaves  ovate  ; Hem  ereft  ; umbels  proliferous,  very  fhort.” 
This  is  fo  like  the  viacetoxicum  as  fcarcely  to  be  diflin- 
guithed  from  it  ; the  leaves  however  are  lets  cordate,  the 
corymbs  compound,  and  fcarcely  longer  than  the  petioles. 
A native  of  Ceylon.  16.  A.  vincetoxicum,  officinal  fwallow- 
wort,  Flor.  Dan.  849.  Woodv.  Med.  Bot.  Supp.  /3  A. 
lutea.  Mill-  Dift.  “ Leaves  ovate,  bearded  at  the  bafe ; 
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Hem  ereft  ; umbels  proliferpus  ; ” root  divided  and  fibrous; 
Hems  about  two  feet  high,  flender,  woody,  round,  hairv. 
Ample  ; leaves  cordate-ovate,  acuminate,  fmooth,  entire,  on 
fhort  footfialks  ; peduncles  axillary,  many-flowered  ; corolla 
white  ; follicles  ovate-acuminate;  feeds  fmall,  brown,  in- 
clofed  in  cotton.  It  flowers  during  the  month  of  June, 
July,  and  Augufl.  It  is  common  in  the  northern  parts  of 
the  continent.  The  medical  virtues  of  the  root  are  Hated  by 
Bergius  to  be  diuretic,  fudorifle,  emmenagogue,  and  alex;- 
pharmic.  17.  A.  nigra,  black  fwallow-wort,  Villars’  Dauph. 
4S7.  “ Leaves  ovate,  bearded  at  the  bafe  ; Hem  twining  a 
little  at  the  top.”  This  agrees  with  the  officinal  fpecies  in 
the  fhape  of  its  roots,  leaves,  and  flowers,  but  the  Halks  ex- 
tend to  a greater  length,  and  at  the  upper  part  twifl  round 
other  plants,  &c.  near  them ; the  flowers  are  black.-  A 
native  of  the  fouth  of  France. 

**  Leaves  r.  volute  at  the  Jules. 

18.  A.  arborefeens , arbprefeent  fwallovv-w-ort,  anoc.  frutefc. 
&c.  Bunn.  Afr.  21.  t.  13.  “ Leaves  ovate  ; Hem  fhrufcby, 

fubvillofc  ;”  Hem  upright,  as  .thick  as  the  finger,  rough, 
with  hairs ; leaves  oppolite,  on  very  flio.-t  petioles,  obtufe, 
but  with  a minute  fmooth  point  ; peduncles  from  the  fum- 
mit  of  the  Hem,  umbelled,  villofe  ; corollas  white.  A na- 
tive of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Cultivated  by  the  duch- 
efs  of  Beaufort  in  1714.  It  flowers  in  December.  19.  A. 
fruticofa,  fhrubby,  or  willow-leaved  fwallow-wort,  A.  Habra, 
Mill.  Dift.  r.  2.  apcc.  ereftum  africanum,  &c.  Mill.  fig.  47. 

/ 3 A.  craffifolia,  Lin.  Syft.  ed.  13.  “ Leaves  linear-lan- 

ceolate, Hem  fhrubby  ;”  the  neftaries  are  cempreffed,  with- 
out a claw,  inflead  of  which  are  two  long  reflex  ears;  folli- 
cles inflated,  fet  with  10ft  prickles.  This  is  a native  cf  the 
fame  place,  and  was  cultivated  in  the  fame  year,  and  by  the 
fame  perfon,  as  the  A.  arborefeens.  20.  A.  refianda,  re- 
pand  fwallow-wort,  apcc.  ereftum  afric.  fubhirfutum,  See. 
Herm.  Par.  45.  Comm.  Rar.  t.  17.  “ Leaves  revolute,  re- 
pand,  hairy  ;”  this  is  given  on  the  authority  of  Reichard. 
Its  native  country  is  unknown.  21.  A . f lirt ca,  Siberian 
fwallow-wort,  Murr.  Comm.  Gott.  1779.  t.  7.  Gmel.  Sib.  4. 
77.  n.  21.  “ Leaves  linear-lanceolate,  oppofite,  or  in  threes. 
Hem  decumbent.”  This  varies  with  alternate  leaves.  It  is 
a native  of  Siberia,  and  cultivated  in  1775,  by  Mr.  J.  Gor- 
don. It  flowers  in  July.  22.  A.  veriicillata,  verticillate 
fwallow-wort,  apoc.  marianum,"  &c.  Pluk.  Mant.  17.  t. 
336.  f.  4.  “ Leaves  linear  verticillate,  Hem  ereft;”  Halks 

flender,  upright  ; flowers  fmall,  white,  in  umbels  at  the  top 
of  the  Hems  ; leaves  frequently  four  together.  A native  of 
North  America.  Cultivated  by  Miller  in  1759. 

***  Leaves  alternate . 

23.  A.  rulra,  red  fwallow-wort.  “ Leaves  ovate,  umbels 
many,  from  the  fame  common  peduncle.”  Stem  upright, 
Ample,  annual  ; leaves  acuminate  ; feveral  umbels  on  a 
peduncle.  A native  of  Virginia.  24.  A.  tuber  of  a,  tuberous 
fwallow-wort,  apoc.  Novae  Angliae,  See.  Herm.  Lugdb. 
t.  647.  Dill.  Elth.  35.  t.  50.  f.  34.  “ Leaves  lanceolate  ; 
Hem  divaricate,  hairy.”  Stems  a foot  high,  hairy,  round, 
dufky  red  ;,  leaves  alternate,  except  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
Hem,  and  where  the  branches  arife  ; flowers  of  a bright 
orange  colour  ; the  tuberous  roots  are  very  large.  A native 
of  North  America,  flowering  in  Augufl.  Cultivated  in 
1690,  in  the  royal  garden  at  Hampton-court. 

****  2 5.  A.  Jt! forints,  narrow-leaved  fwallow-wort. 

“ Leaves  filiform ; Hem  ereft  ; umbels  lateral,  elongate,  pe- 
duncled.”  This  fpecies  was  found  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  by  Thunberg.  26.  A.  grand! flor  a,  great  flowering 
fwallow-wort.  “ Leaves  petiolate,  oblong,  hairy  ; Hem  Am- 
ple, rough,  ereft  ; flowers  axillary,  pedurclcd.”  The  flower 
of  this  is  very  large,  coloured,  and  teflekted  like  that  of  the 
3 fritiilary 
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fritillary,  It  alfo  was  found  at  the  Cape  by  Thunberg.  27. 
A.  carnofa , flefhy-leaved  fwallow-wort.  “ Leaves  ovate, 
fleihy,  very  fmooth  leaves  about  four  inches  long,  with- 
out veins  ; petioles  fielhy,  half  the  length  of  the  leaves ; 
umbel  fimple,  axillary,  folitary  ; calyx  minute ; corolla 
fcarcely  half  five  cleft,  flat.  This  differs  much  from  the 
other  ipecies.  A native  of  China.  28.  A.  fcandens,  climb- 
ing fwallow-wort,  Mill.  Di<ft.  n.  19.  “ Leaves  oblong,  lan- 
ceolate, fubhirfute  ; ftem  fhrubby,  climbing ; umbels  late- 
ral, compact.”  It  climbs  to  the  height  of  ten  or  twelve 
feet.  At  the  joints  are  two  oppofite  leaves,  on  fhort  foot- 
ftalks.  Flowers  of  a fulphur  colour,  and  appear  in  Auguft. 
A native  of  Carthagena.  Cultivated  by  Miller  in  1759. 
29.  A.  firoccra,  bell-flowered  gigantic  fwallow-wort,  Ait. 
Hort.  Kew.  A.  gigantea,  Jacq.  Obf.  3.  17.  t.  69.  “ Leaves 
obovate-oblong,  petioles  very  fhort ; corollas  fubcampanu- 
late.”  A native  of  Perfia.  Cultivated  in  1 7 14  by  the 
duchefs  of  Beaufort.  It  flowers  from  July  till  September. 
This  ought  to  be  placed  before  A.  gigantea  at  6.  30.  A. 

jiarvijlora , fmall-flowered  fwallow-wort,  Ait.  Hort.  Kew. 
1.  307.  A native  of  Carolina  and  Eaft  Florida.  Intro- 
duced by  Dr.  Fothergill  in  1774.  31.  A.  linaria , toad  flax- 
leaved fwallow-wort,  Cavan.  Hifp.  42.  t.  57.  “ Leaves 

fcattered,  fubulate,  channelled ; umbels  lateral,  many-flow- 
ered.” A foot  high  ; leaives  narrower  at  the  bafe,  nume- 
rous ; corolla  white.  We  are  ignorant  of  its  native  country. 
It  has  been  cultivated  in  the  royal  garden  at  Madrid  iince 
1788,  and  flowers  in  autumn.  32.  A.  mexicana,  Mexican 
fwallow-wort,  Cavan.  Hifp.  42.  t.  58.  “ Leaves  fix  to- 

gether in  whorls  lanceolate  ; flowers  umbelled.”  Stems  up- 
right, fmooth,  a foot  and  a half  high  ; leaves  quite  entire, 
with  a fhort  petiole  ; corolla  white,  deeply  five-parted.  A 
native  of  Mexico,  and  cultivated  at  the  royal  garden  Ma- 
drid. 33.  A .fufca,  Lour.  Cochinch.  170.  “ Stem  creep- 

ing ; leaves  cordate,  lanceolate  ; umbels  axillary,  in  pairs.” 
Stem  herbaceous,  twining,  flender,  much  branched  at  the 
top  ; leaves  oppofite,  fmall,  bearded  at  the  bafe ; flowers 
dufky  purple,  fmall,  with  five  ear-fhaped  ne&aries.  A na- 
tive of  Cocninchina.  34.  A.  wminalis , Swartz.  Prodr.  53. 
Brown,  Jam.  183.  3.  Sloane,  1.  207.  t.  131.  “ Stem 

fuffruticofe,  twining,  filiform  ; leaves  oppofite,  lanceolate, 
fmooth  ; umbels  lateral,  many-flowered.”  Stalks  flender, 
weak,  fpreading  to  the  diftance  of  fome  yards.  It  has  very 
few  leaves,  but  many  flowers  difpofed  in  large  umbellate 
groups ; it  abounds  with  a milky  juice.  A native  of  Ja- 
maica, in  woods. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  In  this  numerous  genus,  only 
two  fpecies,  viz.  16.  and  17.  are  European  ; two  or  three 
are  from  South  America  ; the  reft  are  natives  of  North 
America,  the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies,  or  Africa.  Such  as 
are  inhabitants  of  North  America,  7 — 10,  12,  13,  14,  22 — 
24.  are,  as  well  as  the  European,  hardy  enough  to  bear 
the  open  air,  and  therefore  are  proper  for  large  borders  in 
pleafure  grounds,  and  to  mix  with  fhrubs.  The  other  fpe- 
cies require  the  protection  of  the  green-houfe  or  ftove  ; all 
of  them  are  tall  perennials,  flowering  from  June  till  Auguft 
or  September,  moftly  dying  down  to  the  root  in  autumn. 
They  fhould  have  little  water,  efpecially  in  winter : they 
may  be  propagated  by  feeds,  where  they  can  be  obtained,  or 
by  cuttings ; the  hardy  forts  may  be  increafed  by  parting 
the  roots.  1,  2,  3,  18 — 20,  25 — 27,  30,  muft  have  the 
fhelter  of  a green-houfe  in  winter  ; 4,  5,  6,  11,  15,  28,  29, 
31 — 34.  will  not  live  but  in  a ftove.  Thefe  muft  be  raiied 
from  feeds  fown  in  the  fpring  on  a hot -bed,  and  being  tranf- 
planted  into  pots  filled  with  rich  earth,  muft  be  plunged 
into  the  tan-bed  in  the  ftove.  After  the  fecond  year,  the 
nth  fort  becomes  naked,  and  does  not  produce  many 
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flowers,  fo  that  young  plants  ought  to  be  raifed  to  fucceed 
them,  efpecially  as  it  produces  plenty  of  feeds  in  England. 
All  the  Cape  torts,  1,  2,  3,  &c.  may  be  propagated  by 
feeds  fown  in  April  on  a bed  of  light  earth  in  the  open 
air,  and  when  the  plants  are  three  or  four  inches  high, 
they  fhould  be  each  planted  in  a fmall  pot  filled  with  light 
earth,  and  fhaded  till  they  have  taken  new  root ; then  they 
may  be  placed  with  other  exotic  plants  in  a fheltered  fitua- 
tion  until  October,  when  they  may  be  removed  into  the 
green  houfe  or  dry  ftove.  They  may  alfo  be  increafed  by 
cuttings.  The  roots  of  the  8th  and  22d  fhould  be  planted 
in  a warm  border,  and  in  winter  covered  with  old  tan.  The 
14th  and  24th  are  propagated  by  feeds  in  pots  placed  in  a 
moderate  hot-bed,  and  gradually  enured  to  the  open  air  as 
foon  as  the  weather  will  permit.  When  they  are  of  a pro- 
per ftrength  they  may  be  planted  in  a warm  border,  and 
treated  as  other  tender  plants.  See  Martyn’s  Miller’s  Dift. 

ASCLOSTER,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Sweden,  in 
South  Gothland,  twelve  miles  fouth  of  Wardberg. 

ASCO,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Catalonia,  feated  on  the 
Ebro,  ten  leagues  from  Tortofa. 

ASCODRUT.ZE,  in  Antiquity , a fett  in  the  fecond  cen- 
tury, who  rejected  all  ufe  of  fymbols  and  facraments  ; on 
this  principle,  that  incorporeal  things  cannot  be  comrnni- 
cated  by  things  corporeal,  nor  divine  myfteries  by  any  thing 
vilible. ' 

ASCOGEPFIYRUS,  in  Middle  Age  Writers,  denotes 
a bridge  fupported  on  bags  made  of  leather  or  bullocks 
hides.  Such  bridges  appear  to  have  been  in  ufe  among  the 
ancients,  and  to  have  given  the  denomination  to  a tribe  of 
Arabs,  hence  called  Afcit/s. 

Hence  alfo  the  appellation  afeomanni , given  to  pirates,  by 
reafon  of  their  ufing  bridges,  or  rather  boats  made  of  leather. 
Plin.  Plift.  Nat.  lib.  vi.  c.  9.  Du-Cange. 

ASCOLI*,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  eftate 
of  the  church,  and  marquifate  of  Ancona,  feated  on  a moun- 
tain between  the  rivers  Tronto  and  Caftillano  ; twenty 
leagues  fouth  of  Ancona,  twelve  north-eaft  of  Aquila,  and 
thirty  north-eaft  of  Rome.  N.  lat.  420  50'.  E.  long. 
1 5°  S' • 

Ascoli  de  Satriaco,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  and  province  of  Capitanata,  the  fee  of  a bilhop. 
This  town  was  almoft  deftroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  1399. 
N.  lat.  410  8'.  E.  long.  150  32'. 

ASCOLIA,  in  Antiquity,  a feaft  which  the  peafants  of 
Attica  celebrated  in  honour  of  Bacchus. 

They  facrificed  a he-goat  to  him  (as  being  the  deftroyer 
of  vines)  ; and  of  the  victim's  Ikin  mad£  a foot-ball,  which 
they  blew  up,  and  anointed  with  fome  undluous  matter ; or, 
as  Potter  thinks,  they  made  a bottle  of  it,  which  they  filled 
with  oil  and  wine.  The  young  people  playing  at  this,  and 
keeping  themfelves  always  on  one  foot,  whilft  the  other  was 
fufpended  in  air,  by  their  frequent  falls  gave  occafion  of  di- 
verfion  to  the  fpeftators.  He  that  held  the  fport  longeft, 
and  made  the  largeft  hops,  was  the  conqueror.  Hence  the 
game  called  afcoliafm.  Pitifcus. 

ASCOMARII,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a people  of  Afia, 
in  Sarmatia.  Pliny. 

ASCONA,  in  Geography , a town  of  Swifferland,  lying 
on  the  Locarno  lake,  in  which  is  a college  for  the  inftruc- 
tion  of  youth,  founded  in  the  fixteenth  century. 

ASCONIUS,  Padianus,  in  Biography,  a Roman  gram- 
marian, was  a native  of  Padua,  and  lived  in  the  time  of  Au- 
guftus  ; the  friend  of  Virgil,  and  the  acquaintance  of  Quinc- 
tilian  and  Livy.  His  notes  on  Cicero’s  orations  are  judicious, 
and  ftill  exift,  though  in  a mutilated  ftate.  They  were  firft 
publifhed,  with  thofe  of  Lufcus,  in  folio,  at  Venice,  in  1477 ; 
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and  at  Padua  in  1493.  They  have  been  intermixed  with 
'thole  of  other  commentators,  and  may  be  found  in  Grono- 
vius’s  edition  of  Cicero,  publilhed  in  4to.  in  1692.  Fabr. 
Bib.  Lat.  1.  ii.  c.  6. 

ASCORA,  in  Geography,  a province  of  the  empire  of 
Morocco,  See  Escura. 

ASCORDUS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a river  of  Greece,, 
in  Macedonia,  one  day’s  journey  from  Agafl'a.  Livy. 

ASCOTANEJE,  a people  of  Aha,  in  Scythia,  on  this 
fide  of  Imaus.  Ptolemy. 

ASCOYTIA,  in  Geography , a town  of  Spain,  in  the 
province  of  Guipufcoa,  on  the  river  Urola,  weft  of  Tolola, 
and  two  leagues  eaft  of  Placentia. 

• ASCRA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Greece,  in 
-Boeotia,  near  mount  Helicon.  From  its  having  been  the 
place  where  Heiiod  was  brought  up,  though  he  was  born  at 
Cuma  in  Eohs,  it  was  called  his  country. 

ASCRIPTI,  oi-Adscripti,  in  Antiquity,  thofe  who 
entered  their  names  in  the  colonies,  and  became  co/oni. 

ASCRIPTITII,  or  Adscri ptitji,  a kind  of  villains, 
who  coming  from  abroad,  fettle  in  the  lands  of  fome  new 
lord,  whofe  iubjeCts  or  fervants  they  commence;  being  fo 
annexed  to  the  lands,  that  they  may  be  transferred  and  iold 
with  the  fame. 

The  afcriptitii  are  annexed  to  the  land  they  hold,  fo  that 
they  cannot  ftir  from  it;  beiides  that,  whatever  they  acquire 
accedes  to  the  benefit  of  the  lord  of  the  land.  Du-Cange 
and  Calv.  Lex.  Jur. 

Ascriptitii  is  lometimes  alfo  ufed  in  fpeaking  of  aliens 
or  foreigners,  newly  admitted  to  the  freedom  of  the  city 
or  country. 

Ascriptitii  was  alfo  ufed  in  the  Military  Laws,  for  the 
recruits  appointed  to  fupply  the  Ioffes  of  the  legions ; called 
alio  Accensi. 

ASCULUM  Apulum,  or  Afcuhim  of  Apulia,  in  An - 
dent  Geography,  now  Afcoli  of  Capitanata,  was  fituated  in 
the  Trajan  way  which  paffed  from  Beneventum  to  Canu- 
lium,  between  Trivicum  to  the  weft,  and  Canufium  to  the 
north-sad.  This  place  is  famous  as  the  fcene  of  the  firit 
battle  in  which  the  Romans  obtained  fuccefs  againft  the 
Epirots,  under  the  command  of  Pyrrhus.  Of  this  acftion, 
however,  hiftorians  give  a different  account.  Plutarch 
pretends  that  Pyrrhus  gained  a complete  vidfory;  whereas 
Eutropius  affirms,  that  he  was  entirely  defeated,  and  fled  to 
Tarentum.  Dionyfius  of  Halicarnaffus  fays,  that  the 
vidlorywas  doubtful  and  claimed  on  both  (ides,  and  that 
Pyrrhus  being  congratulated  upon  his  fuccefs,  replied, 
“ Such  another  victory  would  undo  me.” 

As  culum  Picenum,  now  Afcoli  of  Ancona,  was  the  ca- 
pital of  the  Piceni.  It  was  a municipal  town,  and  a Roman 
colony.  Cicero  (De  Orat.  c.  46.)  commends  an  orator, 
named  “ Betucius  Barrus,”  who  was  born  in  this  city,  and 
of  whofe  difcourfes  delivered  at  Afculum,  fome  remained  in 
his  time. 

ASCURA,  a town  of  Afia,  in  the  greater  Armenia. 
Ptolemy. 

ASCURUS,  a river  of  Colchis,  according  to  Arrian. — 
Alfo  a town  of  Africa,  in  Mauritania. 

ASCUS,  in  Natural  Hijlory,  a word  ufed  by  De  Laet, 
as  the  name  of  that  pouch  or  bag  with  which  nature  has 
fupplied  the  animals  of  the  Diadelphis  or  Opojjiim  tribe,  for  the 
protedfion  of  their  young ; and  in  which  they  are  contained 
in  a ftate  of  imbecility,  or  time  of  danger.  Later  writers,  as 
Linnasus,  Gmelin,  and  others,  call  this  abdominal  pouch,  or 
receptacle,  folliculus ; it  is  not  the  womb,  as  is  vulgarly 
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imagined,  but  a kind  of  fkinny  bag,  fituated  under  the  belly, 
and  in  moll  fpeciea  containing  the  teats  of  the  animal. 

ASCYRUM,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  plants  jefembiing 
St.  John’s  wort  (fuppofed  from  «,  and  a-xipo;,  or  cxv'poe,  aj~ 
peratus,  not  rough,  a foft  plant).  Lin.  g.  903.  Schreb. 
1225.  GaU'tn.  62.  Juff.  254.  Clafs ,polyadelphia  palyandria. 
Nat.  Oi/d.  Rotacea. — Hyptrica,  Juff.  Gen.  Char.  Cal, 
perianth  four-leaved  : the  outer  leaves  oppofite,  very  minute- 
linear  ; ■ the  inner  heart-lhaped,  large,  flat,  ere  cl,  ail  perma- 
nent. Cor.  petals  four,  ovate;  the  outer  oppofite,  very- 
large;  the  inner  lefs.  St  am.  filaments  numerous,  bridle  - 

fhaped,  (lightly  united  at  the  bafe  in  four  parts;  anthers 
roundiffi.  Fiji,  germ  oblong;  ftyle  fcarcely  any ; ftigma 
Ample.  Per,  capfule  oblong,  acuminate,  one-celied,  two- 
valved,  inclofed  by  the  larger  leaves  of  the  calyx.  Seeds, 
numerous,  imall,  roundiffi,  fixed  to  the  edge  of  the  valves. 

Eff.  Gen.  Char.  Cel.  four-leaved;  petals  four ; filaments 
many,  in  four  divifions.  - 

Species,  x.  A.  crux  Andrea,  common  afeyrum,  or  St.  An- 
drew’s crofs.  “ Leaves  ovate;  ftem  round;  panicle  dichoto- 
mous.” Stalks  about  fix  inches  high,  (lender,  dividing  into 
two  towards  the  top;  from  between  the  div.fioas  of  the 
branches  loofe  panicles  of  final!  yellow  flowers  are  produced; 
capfule  Imall,  pointed  at  the  ends,  compreffed  like  a lens, 
obfeurely  two -furrowed.  A native  of  North  America. 
Cultivated  by  Miller,  in  1759.  It  flowers  in  July  and 
Auguft.  2.  A.  hypericcides.  Brown,  Jam.  309.  Swartz. 
Obi.  294.  Hypericoides,  &c.  Plum.  Gen.  51.  t.  152.  f.  1. 
“ Leaves  oblong;  branches  ancipital.”  A11  elegant  little 
ffirub,  three  feet  high,  full  of  leaves  and  branches.  Branches 
dichotomous;  twigs  compreffed  and  ancipital;  leaves  oppo- 
fite, fubfeffile,  lanceolate,  obtufe,  entire,  very  finely  per- 
forated, fmooth,  at  their  bafe  fmall  glands;  flowers  termi- 
nating, folitary,  yellow;  two  leaflets  of  the  calyx  four  times 
larger  than  the  others.  A native  of  South  Carolina,  Vir- 
ginia, Maryland,  and  the  cooler  mountains  of  Jamaica, 
Cultivated  by  Miller.  3.  A.  villofuni.  “ Leaves  hirfute; 
ftem  itiffand  ftraight.”  This  grows  about  three  feet  high. 
The  flowers  are  produced  at  the  ends  of  the  ftalks,  and  are 
of  the  fame  fliape  and  colour  as  thofe  of  common  St.  John’s 
wort.  It  grows  wild  in  Virginia,  and  was  cultivated  by 
Miller  in  1759. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  Thefe  are  perennial  plants,  the 
Hems  decaying  in  the  autumn.  The  firft  may  be  increafed 
by  laying  down  its  branches;  it  loves  a moil!  foil  and  fhady 
fituation.  The  fecond  fort  rarely  produces  feeds  in  Eng- 
land, but  may  be  propagated  by  cuttings  of  the  young 
(hoots  in  May,  planted  in  pots,  and  plunged  in  a moderate 
hot-bed,  and  afterwards  tranfplanted  into  a warm  border; 
but  in  fevere  winters  they  muff  be  defended  from  the  frofts 
by  covering  the  roots  with  tan.  The  third  may  be  increafed 
by  parting  the  roots  in  autumn,  and  planting  them  in  a loamy 
foil.  See  Martyn’s  Miller’s  Dift. 

Ascyrum.  See  Hypericum. 

ASDRUBAL,  in  Biography,  a name  given  to  feveral  of 
the  Carthaginian  generals.  Afdruhal,  the  fon-in-law  of 
Hamilcar,  the  father  of  Hannibal,  accompanied  Hamilcar 
into  Spain  after  the  firft  Punic  war;  and  on  his  death,  was 
elected  by  the  army  his  fucceffor.  Having  made  confider- 
able  conquefts  in  Spain,  he  built  a city  called  New  Carthage, 
now  Carthagena,  in  order  to  fecure  them.  Hannibal  ferved 
during  three  campaigns  under  him.  His  adminiftration  in 
Spain  was  profperous  for  eight  years  ; but  it  terminated 
with  his  affaffination,  which  was  effe&ed  by  a Gaul,  whofe 
mafter  he  had  put  to  death.  The  affaffin  was  fo  gratified 
with  his  revenge,  that  he  fmiled  in  the  rnidft  of  the  tortures 
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with  which  he  was  executed. — Afdrubal  Barca  was  the  fcm 
of  Hamilcar  and  brother  of  Hannibal.  He  commanded  in 
Spain,  while  his  brother  was  in  Italy.  After  extinguifn- 
jng  a rebellion  of  the  natives,  he  was  lummoned  to  the  affift- 
ance  of  his  brother,  but  in  his*  progrefs  was  completely 
defeated  by  the  Romans.  Afdrflbal  and  the  other  Cartha- 
ginian generals  maintained  themfelves  with  difficulty  in 
Spain,  and  were  frequently  defeated  by  the  two  Scipios  ; 
but  at  length  thefe  two  leaders  were  overpowered  by  the 
Carthaginians,  and  killed.  Whillt  he  was  advancing  along 
the  coail  of  the  Adriatic  to  join  his  brother,  and  the  exiit- 
ence  of  the  Roman  Hate  was  threatened  by  his  numerous 
army,  he  was  met  at  the  river  Metaurus,  now  Metaro,  by 
the  twO  confuls  Livius  and  Claudius  Nero  with  their  united 
forces  ; and  a bloody  engagement  enfued,  which  proved 
decifive,  for  Afdrubal  was  (lain,  and  almoft  the  whole  of  his 
army  deilroyed.  Claudius  Nero  carried  the  head  of  Afdru- 
bal to  his  llation  before  Hannibal  ; and  when  it  was  thrown 
into  the  Carthaginian  trenches,  it  was  prefented  to  Hanni- 
bal, who  recognizing  his  brother’s  features,  exclaimed  “ I 
perceive  the  fortune  of  Carthage,”  and  then  retired,  in  the 
year  before  Chrift  203,  into  the  extremity  of  Italy. — Af- 
drulal,  the  fon  of  GiJ'co,  ferved  in  Spain  with  the  former 
Afdrubal,  and  afterwards  in  Africa,  againft  Scipio.  He 
was  father  of  the  celebrated  Sophoniffia. — Another  Afdrubal 
defended  Carthage  in  its  laft  fiege  by  Scipio,  and  forefeeing 
its  fate,  furrendered  fiimfelf  to  the  Romans.  When  his 
wife,  who  was  left  behind  him  with  her  two  children 
in  the  temple  of  fEfculapius,  perceived  that  the  temple  was 
fet  on  fire,  fne  appeared  on  the  walls  magnificently  adorned, 
with  her  two  children  ; and  having  reproached  and  execrated 
hn'  hufband  for  bafely  deferting  her,  fhe  full  ftabbed  her 
children,  and  then  threw  herfelf  into  the  flames.  See  Car- 
thage. 

ASDYNIS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  an  ifland  of  Egypt,  in 
the  lake  Moeris,  according  to  Eudoxus,  cited  by  Steph.  Byz. 

ASE,  in  Biography , a celebrated  Jewiffi  rabbi,  was  born 
at  Sora  in  Perfia,  and  was  chofen  chief  of  the  famous  aca- 
demy in  that  place,  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  his  age,  which 
dignity  he  retained  during  fixty  years,  that  is,  till  the  year 
427,  in  which  he  died.  Afe  was  the  principal  compiler  of 
the  Babyloniffi  talmud.  During  his  long  refidence  at  Sora,. 
he  publifhed  a collection  of  his  decifions,  which  he  divided 
into  four  parts  : the  firft  contained  the  rules  and  maxims 
of  the  Mifchna,  with  the  doubts  and  folutions  relating  to 
them  : the  fecond  was  chiefly  occupied  with  the  various 
queftions  of  their  doctors,  and  the  fentiments  of  the  Tha- 
naim  and  Genwifts  : the  third  comprehended  the  decifions 
and  maxims  publifhed  iince  Judah  the  faint : and  the  laft  re- 
capitulated the  texts  of  feripture  relating  to  law-fuits,  with 
the  comments  of  their  learned  men.  This  was  the  firft  di- 
viiionof  the  Babyloni fn  talmud  ; but  as  Afe  did  not  live  to 
complete  it,  his  difciples  altered  his  method,  and  made  feve- 
ral  additions,  which  are  thought  to  have  rendered  the  work 
more  obfeure.  See  Talmud. 

ASE  A,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of  Arcadia,  north- 
eaft  of  Megalopolis. 

ASEERGUR,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in 
the  Candeiffi,  fifteen  miles  from  Burhampour,  and  eighty- 
five  fouth  of  Indore. 

ASEIAC,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Chufi- 
ftan,  thirty  leagues  fouth-weft  of  Ifpahan. 

ASEKT,  or  Asekai,  the  name  which  the  Turks  give  to 
the  favourite  fultanefles  who  have  brought  forth  fons. 
Thefe  are  greatly  diftinguifhed  above  others  in  their  apart- 
m nts,  attendants,  penfions,  and  honours.  They  have 


fometimes  ffiared  the  government.  The  fultana,  who  firffi 
prefents  the  emperor  with  a male  child,  is  reckoned  the  chief 
favourite.,  is  called  buyiik  afeki,  and  ranks  as  a legitimate 
wife  : though  from  the  time  of  Bajazet  I.  the  fultans  are 
forbid  to  marry  by  a public  law,  which  Solyman  II.  violat- 
ed in  favour  of  Roxalana. 

ASELE,  Afele-Lapmark,  or  Angermannland  Lapmarh , 
in  Geography,  a province  of  Lapland,  lying  near  the  An- 
germannland river,  borders  on  Angermannland,  towards 
the  eail,  on  Umea-Lapmark  towards  the  north,  and  joins 
to  the  mountains  on  the  weft,  and  to  Jamtland  on  the 
fouth.  In  length  it  is  about  thirty  Swediffi  miles.  In 
the  reign  of  Charles  XI.  about  the  year  1673,  meafures 
were  taken  for  improving  the  population  of  this  country. 
In  this  Lapmark  lies  the  parifh  of  Afele,  about  eight  or 
nine  Swedifh  miles  long,  of  which  the  fouthern  part  is 
inhabited  by  Swediffi  peafants.  This  diftrici  is  not  capable 
of  much  improvement,  and  few  parts  of  it  have  been  cul- 
tivated. Barley  is  the  only  grain  that  is  fown,  and  when  the 
crop  fails,  the  inhabitants  are  reduced  to  the  neceffity  of 
mixing  the  bark  of  fir-trees  dried  and  pulverized  with  their 
barley -meal,  and  of  this  mixture  to  make  their  bread.  They 
chiefly  fubfift  by  breeding  of  cattle  and  filhing.  The  coun- 
try is  infefted  by  a kind  of  foetid  gnats,  which  are  very 
troublefome,  againft  which  they  fecure  themfelves  by  be- 
fmearing  their  faces  with  an  ointment  of  tar  and  greaie,  ami 
which  they  drive  from  the  houfes  by  fmoke.  Service  is 
performed  in  a wooden  church,  built  by  queen  Chriftina  in 
164S,  once  on  every  other  Sunday ; and  the  Lapps  meet 
once  a fortnight,  on  Friday  evening,  and  continue  till  Sun- 
day evening  in  their  huts  erected  near  the  church,  and  the 
peafants  in  the  houfes  built  by  them  for  the  fame  purpofe. 
At  the  fair  which  is  held  every  year  at  Xenac  near  Afele 
church,  the  Lapps  fell  the  fleffi  and  livin'!  of  rein-deer,  furs, 
whitings,  fowls,  &c.  ; and  the  Lapland  peafants  carry  but- 
ter, cheefe,  dried  fiffi,  fowls,  and  fome  iort  of  furs,  to  the 
fame  market. 

ASELLA,  in  Entomology,  a fpecies  of  Phalaena  that 
is  found  in  Germany.  The  wings  are  browniffi,  and  with- 
out fpots.  Fab.  It  belongs  to  the  Bombyx  family. 

ASELLI,  in  Aftronomy,  two  fixed  ftars  of  the  fourth 
magnitude,  in  the  conftellation  Cancer. 

ASELLII  Pancreas,  in  Anatomy.  See  Pancreas. 

ASELLINA,  in  Natural  Hjlory,  a fpecies  of  Lernaea 
deferibed  by  Linnaeus.  F11.  Sv.  The  body  is  lunated,  and 
the  thorax  heart-ffiaped.  Found  on  the  gills  of  fome  fiffies. 

ASELLIUS,  Gaspar,  of  Cremona,  in  Biography , 
born  toward  the  end  of  the  fixteenth  century,  taught  ana- 
tomy at  Paris  with  great  reputation.  In  1622,  while  pro- 
fecuting  his  ftudies,  he  difeovered  “cafu  magis  quam  conci- 
lio,”  Douglas  fays,  the  lafteals  running  acrols  the  mefentery, 
in  a dog  that  had  been  opened  alive  foon  after  eating  a 
plentiful  meal.  He  deferibes  thefe  veffels  as  palling  from 
the  inteftines  to  the  liver,  not  knowing  their  real  courfe,  and 
miftaking  the  lymphatics  of  that  vifeus  for  them.  He  faw 
their  valves,  preventing  the  regurgitation  of  the  chyle. 
The  lafteals,  he  candidly  obferves,  had  been  mentioned  by 
fome  of  the  earlieft  medical  writers,  but  not  deferibed,  or 
their  functions  llated,  and  as  none  of  the  modern  reftorers 
of  anatomy  noticed  them,  the  difeovery  is  properly  attribut- 
ed to  him.  Cafpar  Hoffman  ridiculed  the  invention  of 
them  ; and  our  great  countryman,  Harvey,  fuppofed  them 
to  be  only  deftined  to  convey  the  lymph. 

Afellius  miftook  a collection  of  glands  in  the  mefentery 
for  the  pancreas,  and  deferibed  the  pancreas  as  a new  difeo- 
vered gland,  which,  with  his  error  in  deferibing  the  conrfe 
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of  the  la&eals,  threw  much  obfeurity  on  his  difeovery.  He 
died  feme  time  in  the  year  1 626,  and  was  buried  at  St.  Peter’s 
at  Milan,  aged,  as  appears  by  the  infeription  on  his  tomb, 
only  forty-five  years.  The  year  following,  his  friends,  Alex- 
ander Padinus  and  Senator  Septalius,  pnbhfhed,  from  a ma- 
nufeript  that  had  been  prepared  by  the  author,  “ De  Ladti- 
bus  feu  Lacftcis  Venis,  quartoVaforum  Mefaraicorum  Genere, 
novo  invento,DiiTertatio,  cum  figuris  elegant!  liftnis,  Mediola- 
■ n i , 1627,  4to.”  It  was  republifiied at  Biiile  1628,  at  Leyden 
1.64.8,  and  afterwards  among  the  works  of  Spigelius  and 
Mangeti,  in  folio.  Haller  Bib.  Anat.  Eloy  Did.  Hill. 

ASELLUS,  in  Ichthyology,  the  name  of  a tribe  or  ge- 
nus of  fifties  adopted  by  Willughby,  Ray,  and  other  old 
writers  on  Natural  Hi  (lory.  Linnaeus  arranges  the  fifliesof 
this  kind  in  the  Gadus  genus  ; as  for  example  : afellus  ma- 
jor of  Aldrovandus,  is  gadus  aeglefnus  Lin.  ( Hadock. ) afel- 
lus fufeus  of  Ray,  is  gadus  lujeus  Lin.  (Bib.)  afellus  mollis 
minor  of  Willughby  and  Ray,  is  gadus  minutus  Lin.  (Poor), 
Ac.  &c.  See  Gadus. 

Aselius,  in  Entomology,  a fpecific  name  of  the  com- 
mon wood-loufe,  or  hog-loufe,  as  it  is  called  in  England.  It 
belongs  to  the  Oniscus  genus.  It  is  of  an  oval  fhape  ; 
and  has  an  obtufe  tail,  which  is  furnifhed  with  two  fimple 
liyles.  This  well-known  creature  delights  in  moilt  places, 
lurking  under  Hones,  in  walls,  in  damp  and  rotten  wood, 
Ac.  The  young  are  contained  in  a four-valved  receptacle, 
under  the  abdomen  of  the  female. 

Asf.llus,  in  Conchology,  a fpecies  of  Chiton,  found 
in  the  Nortii  feas,  molt  frequently  adhering  to  mytilus  mo- 
diolus. The  fhell  coniifts  of  eight  valves,  is  very  black, 
convex  above,  with  a yellowilh  dorfal  fpot  on  each  valve. 
Chemnitz,  Gmel.  &c. 

Asellus,  a fpecies  of  Cypraea,  very  common  about 
the  Madeira  Hands.  It  is  white,  with  three  brown  bands. 
Linn.  This  Ihell  is  called  Afellus  all'o  by  Rumpfius  and 
Argenville.  The  lhape  is  oblong  ; and  the  brown  bands 
are  bordered  with  yellow,  or  fometimes  reddifh. 

ASEMOS,  aanyoc,  from  a negative,  and  any.ee,  a fgn,  is 
an  epithet  applied  to  events  that  fall  out  contrary  to  all  ap- 
pearance, and  without  any  manifell  caufe. 

ASENA,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of  Spain,  in  the 
territory  of  the  Carpetani. 

ASENI,  a people  ol  lndia,  whofe  capital  was  Bucephala. 
Pliny. 

ASEPTA,  in  Medicine , ceo-nvra,  from  a negative,  and 
anvu,  to  putrefy  ; fignifies  any  thing  unputrefied,  or  uncon- 
fco&ed. 

ASER,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Afia,  in  the  Arabian 
Trac,  fituated  on  the  Tigris,  eight  miles  weft-north -weft  of 
Laffora. 

ASES,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a Scythian  people,  who 
inhabited  the  vicinity  of  the  Cimmerian  Bofphorus. 

ASFACA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Mecran,  52  leagues  north-weft  of  Mecran. 

ASFELD  la  Ville,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment cf  the  Ardennes,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in  the 
diftrid!  of  Rethel,  thirteen  miles  north  of  Rheims.  The 
place  contains  1080  and  the  canton  7832  inhabitants:  the 
territory  includes  230  kiliometres  and  19  communes. 

ASFUN,  or  Asfoun,  a town  of  Egypt,  four  miles 
north  of  Erment.  This  is  the  fite  of  one  of  the  cities  called 
Aphroditopolis. 

ASFUR,  in  Ichthyology,  a fpecies  of  Chaetodon,  found 
on  the  coafts  of  Arabia.  It  is  black,  with  a yellow  tranf- 
verfe  lunar-wedged  band.  Forlk.  Fn.  Arab.  The  fame 
author  deferibes  a variety  of  this  filh,  of  a bluilh  colour, 
with  oblique  bands,  blotches,  and  fine  lines  of  violet. 


Length  five  inches  $ body  oval,  covered  with  rhombic  feales, 
difpofed  in  a quicunx  order,  and  finely  dentated  ; a itrong 
fpine  on  the  gill-cover  halt  an  inch  in  length  ; lateral  line 
curved;  dorfal  and  anal  fin  falcated;  tail  rounded,  fulvous, 
and  edged  with  black. 

ASGILIA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  an  Hand  fituated  in 
the  Perfian  gulf,  on  the  coaft  of  Arabia  Felix.  Pliny. 

ASGILL,  John,  in  Biography,  an  Englifti  barriiler  of 
fingular  character,  was  born  about  the  middle  of  the  17th 
century,  and  educated  at  Lincoln’s  Inn,  under  Mr.  Eyre, 
a very  eminent  lawyer.  His  political  talents  and  fiugular 
vein  of  humour  were  manifefted  in  two  pamphlets,  which 
were  printed  in  1698,  and  which  attracted  public  notice  ; 
the  firft  was  entitled,  “ Several  Afiertions  proved  in  order  to 
create  another  Species  of  Money  than  Gold  and  Silver 
and  the  fecond,  “ An  Elfay  on  a Jlegiftry  for  Titles  of 
Lands.”  Thefe  were  followed,  in  1700,  by  another  whim, 
fical  and  enthufiaftical  treatife,  intitled,  “ An  Argument, 
proving,  that,  according  to  the  Covenant  of  eternal  Life,  rer 
vealed  in  the  Scriptures,  Man  may  be  tranflated  from  hence, 
without  palling  through  Death,  although  the  human  Nature 
of  Chrift  himfelf  could  not  be  thus  tranllated,  till  he  had 
palled  through  Death.”  This  publication  excited  a general 
clamour  again!!  the  author  as  an  infidel  and  a blalphemer. 
Before  this  time  he  had  removed  into  Ireland,  and  purfued 
the  practice  of  the  law  with  lo  much  fuccefs,  that  he  was 
enabled  to  purchafe  an  eftate,  and  to  obtain  a feat  in  the 
Irifli  parliament;  but  this  publication  occalioned  his  expul- 
fion  from  the  houfe,  as  a perfon  whole  blafphemous  writings 
rendered  him  unworthy  of  reprefenting  a Chriftian  people. 
On  his  return  to  England,  lie  obtained  a return  to  the  Bri- 
tilh  parliament,  in  1705,  for  the  borough  of  Bramber  in 
Sufiex,  and  held  his  feat  for  two  years.  But  his  want  of 
osconomy  inyolved  him  in  debts  which  he  was  unable  to  dil- 
charge,  and  during  the  interval  of  privilege,  he  was  arrefted 
and  committed  to  the  Fleet  prifon.  On  the  opening  of  the 
next  fefiion  of  parliament,  in  1707,  he  was  demanded  by  the 
ferjeant  at  arms,  releafed  from  cuftody,  and  refumed  his 
feat.  However,  his  embarralTed  circumftances,  and  the 
confideration  of  his  being  a privileged  debtor,  created  a 
prejudice  againlt  him  in  the  houfe,  and  a committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  examine  his  offenfive  publication,  in  order  to  juf- 
tify  the  propofed  meafure  of  his  expulfion.  This  commit* 
tee  reported  that  his  book  contained  feveral  blafphemous  ex- 
prefiions,  and  that  it  feemed  to  be  intended  for  expofing  the 
leriptures;  and  though  Afgill  made  a fpirited  defence,  and 
folemnly  protefted,  that  he  publi  filed  his  treatife  under  a 
firm  belief  of  the  truth  of  the  feriptures  as  well  as  of  his  own 
argument,  he  was  expelled.  In  confequence  of  this  mea- 
fure, as  his  debts  increafed,  he  was  thrown  by  his  creditors 
into  the  King’s  Bench  prifon,  where  he  remained  thirty 
years;  furnilhing  himfelf  with  amufement  and  occafional 
fupplies,  by  writing  pamphlets,  chiefly  political,  again!!  the 
pretender,  and  by  pradtiling  in  the  way  of  his  profelfion 
Notwithftanding  his  misfortunes,  and  the  confcioufnefs  of 
his  own  indiferetion,  he  retained  great  vivacity  of  fpirits,  and 
peculiar  powers  of  entertaining  converfation,  till  his  death, 
which  happened  within  the  rules  of  the  King’s  Bench,  in 
1738,  at  the  age,  as  feme  fay,  of  80,  or  according  to  others, 
100  years.  Afgill  feems  to  have  been  a vifionary  and  en- 
thufiaft,  rather  than  an  infidel  or  blafphemer;  and  his  eccen- 
tricities rendered  him  more  the  objeft  of  contempt  or  pity, 
than  perfecution  and  punilhment.  Biog.  Brit. 

ASH,  Common,  Flowering,  and  Manna,  in  Botany.  'See 
Fraxinus. 

Ash,  Mountain.  See  Sorbus. 

Ash , Poifon~  See  Rhus.  . • -■ 
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Ash-Mt,  are  formed  of  the  allies  produced  by  a flow 
incineration  of  the  green  plants  of  fern,  which  contain  a 
conllderable  portion  of  alkali,  and  are  ufed  in  making  lye 
for  the  fcouring  of  linen.  See  Filix. 

Ash-7’w,  in  Planting , a .tree  of  the  deciduous  kind, 
of  which  there  are  feveral  ipecies  cultivated  either  for  the 
fake  of  variety,  or  for  tire  purpofe  of  ornamenting  pleafure 
grounds,  See. ; but  the  kind  which  deferves  attention  here,  is 
the  common  aih,  fo  well  known  as  a timber  tree  as  to  need 
no  defeription.  See  Fraxinus. 

The  afh  tree  will  thrive  in  barren  foils,  and  in  thebleakefl 
and  molt  expofed  fituations;  but  it  grows  to  the  greateft 
advantage  on  luch  lands  as  have  a tolerable  depth  of  foil, 
and  on  which  water  is  not  liable  to  llagnate.  It  is  found 
to  be  of  fo  hardy  a nature,  as  to  withdand  the  effects  of  the 
fea-winds  ; it  may  therefore  be  planted  on  the  coads 
where  but  few  other  kinds  of  trees  are  found  to  profper. 
When  planted  on  the  fides  ol  ditches,  or  in  moid  meadow 
lands,  from,  the  fp reading  of  its  roots  it  has  been  found  to 
render  the  ground  more  firm  and  dry.  From  this,  as  well  as 
other  caufes,  it  is,  however,  highly  prejudicial  when  planted 
on  arable  land  ; it  ought  therefore  to  be  chiefly  planted  on 
the  wade  nooks  and  corners  of  delds,  or  perhaps,  on  im- 
proveable  fwampy  lands,  and  on  the  fpringy  fides  of  hills, 
as  it  would  not  only  render  them  ufeful  as  plantations,  but, 
from'the  fpreading  of  its  roots,  make  them  more  firm  and  dry. 

This  fort  of  tree  propagates  itfelf  plentifully  by  means 
of  feeds,  which  being  fcattered  in  autumn  in  places  where 
cattle  do  not  come,  plenty  of  plants  come  up  in  the  fpring. 
Where  any  perfon  is  defirous  of  railing  a quantity  of  thefe 
trees  expeditioufly,  the  feeds  fhould  be  fown  as  loon  as 
they  are  ripe,  and  the  plants  will  then  come  up  in  the  fol- 
lowing fpring ; but  if  the  feeds  be  kept  out  of  the  ground 
till  fpring,  they  will  not  come  up  till  the  fecond  year.  The 
ground  fhould  be  kept  clean  all  the  fummer  where  they  are 
fown,  and  not  didurbed,  led  the  feeds  be  turned  out  of 
the  ground,  or  buried  too  deep  to  grow.  When  the  plants 
are  come  up  they  mud  be  kept  perfectly  clean  from  weeds 
during  the  fummer  months,  and  if  they  make  good  progrefs 
in  the  feed-bed,  they  will  be  fit  to  tranfplant  by  the  fol- 
lowing autumn  ; fome  ground  fhould  therefore  be  prepared 
to  receive  them,  and  as  foon  as  their  leaves  begin  to  fall, 
they  fhould  be  tranfplanted.  In  removing  the  plants,  care 
fhould  be  taken  not  to  break  or  tear  off  their  roots ; to 
prevent  which,  they  fhould  be  taken  up  with  a fpade , and 
not  drawn  up,  as  is  frequently  practiied  ; for  as  many  of 
the  plants  which  rife  firft  from  feed  will  outftrip  the  others 
in  their  growth,  as  is  a frequent  praCtice  to  draw  out  the 
largeft,  and  leave  the  others  to  grow  a year  longer  before 
they  are  tranfplanted  ; and  to  avoid  hurting  thofe  that  are 
left,  the  others  are  drawn  out  by  hand,  and  confequently- 
many  of  their  roots  tormoff  or  broken.  It  is  therefore 
much  the  better  way  to  take  all  up,  little  or  big,  together, 
and  tranfplant  them  out,  placing  the  large  ones  together  in 
rows,  and  the  fmall  ones  by  themfelves.  The  rows  lhould 
be  three  feet  afunder,  and  the  plants  a foot  and  a half 
diftant  in  the  rows.  In  this  nurfery  they  fhould  remain  two 
years,  by  which  time  they  will  be  ftrong  enough  to  plant 
out  where  they  are  to  remain  ; as  the  younger  they  are 
planted  out  the  better  they  will  grow,  fo  that  where  they 
are  defigned  for  ufe  they  fhould  be  planted  very  young,  and 
the  ground  where  they  are  raifed  fhould  not  be  better  than 
that  where  they  are  to  grow.  For  when  plants  are  raifed 
in  good  land,  and  afterwards  planted  into  worfe,  they  very 
rarely  thrive  well ; on  which  account  it  is  much  the  bell 
method  to  make  the  nurfery  upon  a part  of  the  fame  land 
where  the  trees  are  defigned  to  be  planted,  and  then  a fuffi- 


clent  number  of  trees  may  be  left  Handing  upon  the  ground, 
which  will  generally  outftrip  thofe  which  are  removed,  and 
grow  to  a larger  fize. 

Where  planters  refide  in  the  neighbourhood  of  afh-trees, 
they  may  l'upply  themfelves  with  plenty  of  felf-fown 
plants,  provided  cattle  are  not  fuffered  to  graze  on  the 
land;  and  where  the  feeds  fall  in  hedge-rows. and  are  pro- 
tected by  bufhes,  the  plants  moftly  come  up  and  thrive 
well  ; iti  luch  hedge-rows  the  trees  are  frequently  permitted 
to  grow  till  they  have  deilroyed  the  hedge,  for  there  is 
fcarcely  any  tree  fo  TTTirtful  to  all  kinds  of  vegetables  as  the 
aih,  as  it  robs  every  plant  of  its  nourifhment  within  the 
reach  of  its  roots;  it  fhould  therefore  never  be  fuffered  to 
grow  in  hedge-rows,  as  the  hedges  are  not  only  killed,  but 
corn,  or  whatever  is  fown  near  them,  greatly  impovenfhed. 
If  a plantation  of  this  kind  of  trees  be  rightly  managed,  it 
will  turn  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  owner  ; for  by  the 
underwood  which  will  be  fit  to  cut  every  eight  or  ten 
years,  there  will  be  a continual  income  more  than  fufficient 
to  pay  the  rent  of  the  ground  and  all  other  charges,  and 
ftill  a flock  will  be  prei'erved  for  timber,  which,  in  a few 
years,  may  be  worth  forty  or  fifty  fhillings,  cv  perhaps  much 
more,  per  acre.  In  the  fixth  volume  of  the  Bath  papers, 
Mr.  South  obferves,  that  the  growth  of  afh,  in  foils  adapt- 
ed to  its  nature,  is  little  inferior  to  that  of  elm  or  beech  ; 
but  that  there  is  no  timber  whatfoever  that  differs  more  in 
its  value  than  this  does,  according  to  its  fituation.  The 
productions  of  dry  and  healthy  grounds  will  prove  accept- 
able to  mofl  purchafers  ; thofe  of  woods  are  generally  clean 
in  the  fhaft,  and  more  valuable  than  the  former.  The 
nearer  the  ground  the  tougher  is  the  timber  ; the  fhaft 
therefore  is  coveted,  the  brittle  branch  is  rejected  ; the 
buyers  of  this  timber  accepting  the  fhaft  and  its  continua- 
tion, or  befl  bough  ; the  reft,  be  they  ever  fo  large,  go  with 
the  top.  When  this  fort  of  timber  is  raifed  in  damp  mea- 
dows or  moorifh  foils,  it  becomes  light,  fpongy,  brittle, 
and  of  fmall  value  in  comparifon  of  that  on  dry  and  healthy 
fpots.  In  meadows  thefe  trees  will  attain  a fize  which  can- 
not be  expe&ed  in  moors  and  bogs  ; for  when  the  roots 
reach  the  peat,  the  bark  grows  mofly,  and  the  top  decays  : 
how  long  Hubs  may  be  productive  of  poles  in  fuch  fituations, 
remains  to  be  determined ; but  experience  determines  that 
afh  thus  planted  will  never  become  timber  of  any  value,  as 
the  roots  muff  perifh  before  the  tree  arrives  to  perfection. 
If  afh-trees  get  difbarked,  though  in  appearance  they 
fhould  be  flourifhing,  on  being  felled,  the  roots  will  be  fre- 
quently found  decayed,  and  the  items  at  bottom  a com- 
plete fhell  ; they  ought  not,  therefore,  in  point  of  profit, 
to  be  fuffered  to  ftand.  Thefe  trees,  when  they  hand  among 
firs  and  larches  if  planted  dole,  will  grow  too  tall  and  flen- 
der,  but  thrive  well  when  planted  alone.  They  are  fre- 
quently known  to  have  thriven  for  at  leaft  ninety  years,  as 
may  be  feen  by  their  ring.  But  in  the  firft  ten  years,  as 
well  as  the  laft,  the  growth  has  been  obferved  flow.  It  is 
remarked  by  Mr.  Marfhall,  in  his  “ Rural  Economy  of  the 
Midland  Counties,”  that  in  the  intermediate  years,  the  dif- 
ferent thickneffes  of  the  rings  in  different  years  were  ftrik- 
ing.  This  kind  of  timber  is  generally  efteemed  next  in  va- 
lue to  that  of  the  oak,  and  in  fome  places  even  nearly  equal 
to  it.  It  is  of  great  value  to  the  coach-maker,  the  wheel- 
wright, and  cart-wright,  for  ploughs,  axletrees,  fellies  of 
wheels,  harrows,  ladders,  and  other  implements  of  hufban- 
dry;  and  alfo  to  the  (hip-builder,  for  oar -blocks,  for  pulleys, 
and  many  other  purpofes. 

The  befl  feafon  for  felling  this  fort  of  timber  is  from 
November  to  February  ; for  if  it  be  done  either  too  early 
in  the  autumn,- or  too  early  in  the  fpring,  the  wood  will  be 
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Abject  to  be  infefted  with  worms  and  other  infefts ; but  for 
lopping  of  pollards,  the  i'pring  is  preferable  for  all  foft  woods. 

Great  attention  has  lately  been  paid  to  the  planting  of 
this  ufeful  timber  tree  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
According  to  the  Tranfaftions  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  near 
Great  Finborough  in  Suffolk,  Mr.  Wollafton  has  planted 
twenty  acres  ; and  at  Butsfield  near  Durham,  Mr.  White  has 
covered  thirty-five  acres ; in  Kent  a ftill  larger  extent  of 
land  has  been  planted  by  Mr.  Day  of  Friendfbury  j and  at 
Bufcot,  near  Farringdon,  Berkfhire,  Edward  Loveden  Dove- 
den,  efquire,  is  faid  to  have  planted  thirty-three  thoufand  on 
feven  acres  and  nine  perches  ; in  Staffordlhire,  fix  thoufand 
have  been  fet  by  Mr.  Sneyd  of  Belmont ; and  in  Wellmore- 
land,  the  bifirop  of  Landaff  has  planted  eleven  acres  with 
twenty  thoufand.  In  Scotland,  likewife,  fomething  has  been 
done  in  the  cultivation  of  alh-timber  ; in  Cromarty  forty-two 
thoufand  have  been  planted  by  Mr.  Rofs  ; and  fifty-feven 
thoufand  by  the  earl  of  Fife,  in  the  county  of  Murray. 

The  allies  refulting  from  the  combuftion  of  this  kind  of 
wood,  are  found  to  contain  good  potafh  in  a larger  propor- 
tion than  moll  other  kinds  of  green  wood. 

Ash,  Bitter . See  Quassia  Amara. 

A.su-lVeed.  See  JEgo-podium. 

ASHA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  arch- 
duchy of  Auitria,  four  miles  north  of  Effending. 
ASITAJA-TUSLA.  See  Soli. 

ASHAN,  in  Scripture  Geography,  a city  in  the  tribe  of 
Judah  (Jofhua  xv.  42.):  but,  perhaps,  afterwards  furren- 
dered  to  Simeon.  (Jofh.  xix.  7.)  According  to  Eufebius, 
Beth-Afhan  was  16  miles  weft  from  Jerufalem. 

ASH  A RIANS,  a branch  of  the  Mahometan  fe£t  of  Se- 
fatians.  See  Ascharians. 

ASHAU,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Germany,  in  the  circle 
of  Lower  Saxony,  which  runs  into  the  Lechte,  near  Zell. 

ASHBOURN,  a town  of  England,  in  the  county  of 
Derby,  on  the  eaft.  fide  of  the  river  Dove  ; its  weekly  mar- 
ket is  on  Saturday  ; diftant  north-north-weft  139  miles  from 
London.  N.  lat.  53°.  W.  long.  i°  35k 

ASHBURNHAM,  formerly  Dorchefier-Canada,  a town 
of  America,  in  Worcefter  County,  in  Maffachufets,  30 
miles  north  of  Worcefter,  and  54  from  Bolton,  was  incor- 
porated in  1765,  and  contains  951  inhabitants.  In  this 
townlhip  is  a white  fand,  which  is  thought  to  be  fit  for 
making  fine  glafs. 

ASHBURTON,  an  ancient  borough  town  of  England, 
in  the  county  of  Devon,  which  fends  two  members  to  par- 
liament ; it  iies  in  a valley,  with  hills  to  the  north  and 
fouth.  It  is  one  of  the  four  ftannary  towns  of  Devonfhire ; 
and  has  in  its  neighbourhood  mines  of  tin  and  copper.  It 
has  two  weekly  markets,  one  on  Tuefday,  chiefly  for  woollen 
yarns,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  ferge  manufacture 
which  is  carried  on  in  the  town  ; and  one  on  Saturday,  for 
provifions.  This  town  gives  the  title  of  baron  to  the 
family  of  Dunning.  It  is  diftant  weft-fouth-weft  from 
Exeter  19  miles,  and  191-I  weft  from  London.  N.  lat.  50° 
30'.  W.  long.  30  10'. 

ASHBY,  a townlhip  of  America,  in  Midllefex  county, 
Maffachufets,  50  miles  north-well  from  Bofton  ; containing 
751  inhabitants. 

Ashby  de  la  Zouch,  a town  of  England,  in  the  county 
of  Leiceller,  near  the  borders  of  Derbyfhire  ; the  principal 
trade  of  the  town  depends  upon  the  making  of  malt  ; its 
market  is  on  Saturday.  The  decayed  caftle,  which  was 
formerly  the  property  of  the  family  of  de  la  Zouch,  now 
belongs  to  the  earl  of  Huntingdon.  It  is  diftant  17  miles 
north-weft  from  Leiceller,  and  1 14^  north  from  London. 
N.  lat.  520  40'.  W.  long.  i°  20k 


ASHCUTNEY,  or  Asacuthey,  a mountain  of  Ame~ 
rica,  in  Vermont,  lituate  partly  in  the  townlhips  of  Wind- 
for  and  Weathersfield,  and  oppofite  Claremont,  on  Sugar- 
river,  in  the  Hate  of  New  Hamplhire.  It  is  203 1 feet  abo\e 
tire  fea,  and  1732  feet  above  high  water  in  Connedlicut  ri- 
ver, which  runs  by  its  eaftern  fide. 

ASHDOD,  in  Ancient  Geography.  See  Azotus. 

ASHDOTH-PISGAH,  a city  in  the  tribe  of  Reuben, 
fo  called  from  JTl*lE'N>  well-watered  places,  and  iituated  in 
the  fertile  plains  at  the  foot  of  mount  Pifgah,  or  at  the 
fprings  of  Pifgah  ; whence  its  name. 

ASHENAGUR,  a province  of  India,  correfponding 
with  the  country  of  the  Affacani,  in  which  Alexander  war- 
red,  on  the  well  of  the  Indus,  fituate  at  or  near  the  conflux 
of  the  Penje-korch  and  Sewad  rivers,  and  two  marches  from 
Bijore.  The  prefent  Sewad  is  part  of  the  ancient  province 
Al'nenagur.  Rennell’s  Memoirs,  p.  159. 

ASHER,  the  fon  of  Jacob,  by  Zilpah,  gave  deno- 
mination to  one  of  the  twelve  tribes  which  was  fettled 
on  the  north-well  of  the  province  of  Lower  Galilee,  in 
a very  fertile  country  producing  abundance  of  corn,  and 
wine,  and  oil,  of  the  beft  kinds,  with  Phoenicia  weft,  mount 
Libanus  north,  mount  Carmel  and  the  tribe  of  Iffachar 
fouth,  and  Zebulun  and  Naphtali  eaft.  It  contained  fome 
confiderable  cities  near  the  fea,  but  no  fea-port  of  any  note. 
This  tribe  never  poffeffed  the  whole  extent  of  diftridl  af- 
ligned  to  it,  which  was  to  reach  to  Libanus,  Syria,  and 
Phoenicia. 

Asher,  a city  of  Palelline  between  Scythopolis  and  She- 
chem. — Alfo,  according  to  Eufebius,  a large  town  between 
Azoth  and  Afcalon. 

ASHES,  in  Ckemiftry.  This  is  a term  of  general  im- 
port, which  is  applied  to  the  pulverulent  refidue  left  after 
the  combuftion  of  any  fubftance  whatever.  In  this  fenfe, 
the  combuftion  of  metallic  bodies  has  been  faid  to  yield  me- 
tallic ajhes,  but  to  thefe  the  terms  calx  and  oxycl  have  been 
fubllituted  ; and  it  is  only  vegetable  and  animal  matters  that 
are  now  faid  to  afford  allies  after  burning. 

To  confume  vegetable  or  animal  fubftance  to  allies,  the 
free  accefs  of  air  is  requifite,  more  particularly  with  the  latter. 

V egetable  Ajhes.  When  a vegetable  is  fet  on  fire,  a vail 
quantity  of  aqueous  vapour  firil  efcapes,  together  with  the 
componentpartsof  moll  of  the  other  vegetable  principles,  fuch 
as  the  native  juices,  the  acids,  the  fugar,  the  oil,  &c.  which 
latter  either  burn  with  flame,  or  are  driven  off  in  a denfe 
fmoke.  The  more  folid  carbonaceous  part  requires  a longer 
continuance  of  heat,  and  a free  accefs  of  air  for  its  complete 
combuftion  ; but  when  this  is  effedled,  a certain  portion  of 
white  or  grey  allies  remains  behind,  confilling  of  the  fixed 
faline,  the  earthy,  and  the  metallic  ingredients.  In  general, 
it  is  found  (as  would  be  expected)  that  the  watery,  fuccu- 
lent,  and  herbaceous  plants,  yield  a lefs  quantity  of  allies 
than  the  hard  and  woody  parts  of  vegetables ; but  there 
are  numerous  exceptions  to  this  rule,  as  the  hardnefs  of 
texture  is  more  determined  by  the  quantity  of  carbonaceous 
matter.  A very  violent  heat  either  melts  the  alhes  into  a 
Jlag  or  fcoria,  or  dilfipates  their  faline  ingredient,  and  leaves 
only  the  earthy  and  metallic  ; fo  that  a certain  management 
of  the  fire  is  requifite  in  order  to  procure  the  greateft  pof- 
fible  quantity  of  alhes  from  vegetable  matter. 

From  the  faline  ingredient  are  procured  thofe  very  im- 
portant articles  in  chemiitry  and  manufadlure,  the  fixed  al- 
kalies, both  vegetable  and  mineral ; the  former  diftinguifhed 
according  to  its  fpecies  and  purity  by  the  terms  wood - 
ajhes,  pearl-ajh,  pot-afi:  of  commerce,  fait  of  tartar,  or  fait  of 
wormwood ; the  latter  by  the  terms  natron,  barilla , kelp , 
and  foda. 
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As  the  combuftion  of  vegetables,  when  canned  on  in  the 
large  way,  is  always  diredted  to  the  object  of  procuring  the 
alkaline  fait,  and  as  this  fubjeft  includes  a variety  of  intereft- 
ing  oblervations,  and  the  particulars  of  the  analyfis  of  affies, 
we  fnall  refer  the  whole  of  this  article  to  thofe  above  mention-, 
ed,  and  efpecially  to  that  of  Car  bon  at  of  Potafh  and  of  Soda. 

W e may  add,  however,  that  though  vegetable  a dies  are 
compofed  of  fixed  earths  and  alkalies  combined  with  acids, 
and  of  forne  metallic  oxyds,  efpecially  thofe  of  iron  and 
manganefe,  almoft  every  poflibie  variety  of  combination  and 
proportional  quantity  of  ingredients  is  to  be  met  with,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  plant,  the  compolition  of  the 
foil,  the  feafon  of  the  year,  climate,  and  the  like.  In  ge- 
neral, chemical  analyfis  has  detected  the  following  fubftances 
in  vegetable  affies  ; filex,  magnefia,  lime,  pot-afh,  foda ; 
the  fulphufic,  carbonic,  phofphoric,  and  muriatic  acids  ; 
and  the  oxyds  of  iron  and  maganefe.  The  mod  ufual 
ilates  of  combination  of  theie  ingredients  are,  the  fulphats 
of  pot-afli,  foda,  lime,  and  magnefia ; the  muriates  and 
carbonats  of  the  fame,  and  the  phofphat  of  lime.  It  is 
ftill  a queftion,  which  of  the  faline  ingredients  reprefent  the 
actual  ftate  of  the  vegetable  juices,  and  which  of  them  are 
formed  by  the  procefs  of  combuftion  ; the  acid  of  the  car- 
bonats may  with  great  probability  be  fuppofed  to  arife  from 
the  latter  caufe. 

When  the  faline  part  of  vegetable  allies  has  been  fepa- 
rated  by  lixiviation,  the  light  earth  that  remains,  probably 
ftill  mixed  with  a portion  of  fulphat  of  lime,  is  fometimes 
employed,  after  being  well  waflied,  for  the  formation  of  the 
large  Cupels  ufed  in  the  refnqig  of fiver. 

The  ancient  alchemifts  paid  confiderable  attention  to  the 
afhes  of  different  plants;  andfome  of  the  Roficrufian  fchool 
6f  deceived  and  deceiving  impoftors,  pretended  to  be  able,  by 
a fpecies  of  ftalingenefia  or  re -production,  to  exhibit  in  the 
a hes  of  a plant  a complete  miniature  reprefentation  of  the 
gradual  growth  and  maturity  of  the  individual  vege- 
table. 

Animal  Afhes.  A very  few  words  will  be  requifite  on  this 
fubjeft  taken  feparately.  Animal  matter  is  much  more  dif- 
ficult of  complete  combuftion  than  vegetable ; the  volatile 
part  of  each  is  driven  off  by  heat  without  much  difficulty, 
but  the  coal  of  animal  fubftance  is  of  very  difficult  incinera- 
tion, often  requiring  a very  long  continued  and  violent  fire. 
This  is  probably  owing  in  part  to  the  greater  quantity 
of  oxyd  of  iron  which,  uniting  with  the  carbonaceous  mat- 
ter by  the  affiftance  of  heat,  forms  a carburet  of  iron  that 
burns  with  extreme  difficulty.  The  faline  and  earthy  parts 
tdmoft  peculiar  to  animal  afhes  are  the  phofphat  of  foda, 
phorphat  of  ammonia,  and  phofphat  of  lime,  and  often  the 
■Carbonats  of  foda  and  lime.  The  proportion  of  earthy  fait 
in  bones,  horn,  and  the  harder  parts  of  animals,  is  general- 
ly full  one  half  the  weight  of  the  fubftance  when  frelh  from 
the  body:  in  bone  it  is  almoft  entirely  phofphat  of  lime,  mixed 
however  with  a fmall  portion  of  fulphat  and  carbonat  of 
lime  ; in  jhell  the  earthy  part  is  principally  carbonat  of 
lime. 

For  further  particulars  concerning  animal  afhes  we  mull 
refer  the  reader  to  the  individual  articles  of  animal  matter ; 
fuch  as  Blood,  Bone,  Hartshorn,  Shell,  and  to  the 
above-mentioned  earthy  and  alkaline  falts. 

The  only  animal  afhes  employed  to  any  extent  in  the  arts 
are  the  lixiviated  affies  from  bones,  which  when  mixed  up 
in  water,  and  call  in  proper  moulds,  form  the  Cupels  that 
are  employed  in  assaying  and  refining  of  gold  and  fi- 
ver. The  finer  and  whiter  alh  of  calcined  horn  is  employed 
to- a fmall  extent  in  medicine,  under  the  .term  cornu  cervi  cal- 
(inatum,  or  calcined  hartfjorn. 


Ashes,  in  Agriculture,  the  earthy  or  other  particles  of 
combuftible  fubftances  after  they  have  been  burnt  in  the 
fire.  The  beneficial  effects  of  fuch  matters,  as  manures, 
may  probably,  in  a great  meafure,  arife  from  the  portion  of 
alkaline  faline  matter  which  they  contain,  which  by  its  aftion 
on,  and  combination  with  the  materials  that  are  prefent  in 
foils,  may  render  them  more  foluble  and  proper  for  the 
nutrition  of  plants.  Confiderable  utility  may  alio  be  derived 
from  their  operating  mechanically,  and  in  that  way  lelfening 
the  tenacity  and  ftiffriefs  of  the  heavier  kinds  of  foils,  and 
likewife  by  their  abforbent  powers  in  lands  of  the  more 
moift  kind.  . Afiies  are  of  different  forts,  as  bleachers’  afhes , 
coal  af:es,  feat  afhes,  fet  afies,  foafers’  afses , iurf-rfses, 
wood  afses. 

The  firft  fort  confifts  principally  of  the  hard  undiffolved 
parts  of  pot-affi,  kelp,  weed-afh,  and  barilla.  Laid  on  land 
alone,  they  are  too  ftimulating  ; they  ought  therefore,  per- 
haps, never  to  be  ufed  but  in  union  with  earth,  or  earth  and 
dung.  It  is  faid,  however,  they  anfvver  well  with  blood,  gar- 
bage, and  putrid  animal  fubftances.  They  are  generally  laid 
upon  fallows  for  wheat.  The  greateft  advantage  derived 
from  them  is  upon  clays  or  deep  loams.  Upon  ruftiy  grounds, 
or  coarfe  wet  meadows,  they  will  be  found  particularly  ufe- 
ful,  in  deftroying  the  coarfe  plants  that  infeft  them. 

The  fecond  fort,  or  coal  affies,  probably  from  their  con- 
taining a portion  of  calcareous  matter,  are  found  to  be 
highly  beneficial  on  lliff  and  four  lands ; for  which  purpofe 
they  are  fuccefsfully  ufed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  many 
great  cities,  where  coal  is  much  burnt  for  fuel.  They  alfo 
open  the  texture  of  clayey  grounds,  and  cor  re  ft  their  tena- 
city, and  other  bad  qualities.  The  gardeners  and  farmers 
about  London  know  their  value,  and  make  a very  profitable 
ufe  of  them  ; particularly  in  bringing  into  order  thofe 
grounds  which  have  been  dug  up  for  brick-earth.  Mr. 
llradley  long  ago,  indeed,  blamed  the  people  of  Stafford- 
ffiire,  and  the  countries  adjoining,  where  there  are  coal-pits, 
for  not  improving  their  heavy  grounds  around  them,  by 
manuring  them  with  coal  affies,  which  might  be  eafily  burnt 
out  of  the  wade  coals  of  fuch  pits ; and  fuggeft6  “ that 
wherever  there  are  plenty  of  coal-pits,  there  can  be  no  want 
of  good  profitable  land.”  Mortimer  held  the  fame  opinion, 
efteeming  fea-coal  affies  as  the  belt  manure  of  any  for  cold 
lands,  as  well  as  the  moil  Lifting  and  fitteft  to  kill  worms 
and  Hugs.  And  Worley  looked  upon  them  as  an  excellent 
compoft,  when  mixed  with  horfe  dung  ; remarking,  that 
they  have  great  effefts  in  removing  mofs  and  ruffies  in  moift 
grounds.  Affies  of  this  kind  are  employed  in  different  pro- 
portions, in  different  places  according  to  the  particular  cir- 
cumftances  of  the  crop,  and  the  land  on  which  they  are 
applied.  It  is  obferved  by  Mr.  Farey,  in  the  Annals  of 
Agriculture,  that  about  Dunftable  they  are  ufed  at  the  rate 
cf  from  fifty  to  fixty  buffiels  to  the  ftatute  acre,  for  a com- 
plete drelfing  ; and  that  they  fucceed,  well  fown  on  clover, 
in  March  or  April,  on  dry  chalky  lands.  They  have  alfo 
much  effeft  on  fward-land,  when  applied  during  the  winter 
or  fpring  ; but  they  are  never  ufed  on  wheat.  It  is  likewife 
further  remarked  by  the  fame  writer,  that  in  very  dry  fea- 
fons  they  do  little  fervice,  except  on  cold  fwards,  which 
they  invariably  improve  ; arid  that  on  light  land  they  require 
rain,  after  being  fown  or  fpread  over  the  land,  in  order  to 
promote  their  operation. 

The  affies  formed  from  peat,  are  found,  from  long  expe- 
rience, to  be  a very  good  manure.  The  author  of  Modern 
Agriculture  remarks,  that  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom 
peat-earth  cut  and  dried  in  the  courfe  of  the  fummer,  is 
the  only  fuel ; and  that  the  peat  dug  from  the  moffes  that 
are  fo  firm  as  to  bear  cattle  to  tread  on  them,  is  the  beft 
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Both  .for  fuel,  and  afterwards  for  manure.  The  afhes  of  the 
fward,  or  what  is  pared  from  the  furface  of  heaths  and  com- 
mons by  the  cottagers  in  many  parts,  as  about  Bedford, 
are,  he  lays,  of  little  value,  when  compared  to  thofe  above 
mentioned.  It  is  probable  that  Berkfhire  is  the  only  diitrict 
of  Great  Britain,  where  peat  afhes,  without  the  mixture  of 
any  other  fubllance,  are  at  prefent  generally  ufed  as  manure. 
The  afhes  of  peat,  dug  fromextenfive  meadows  in  that  county, 
have  been  proved  by  the  experience  of  fxxty  or  feventy  years, 
to  be  a moll  excellent  manure,  when  ufed  as  a top  dreffing  on 
almolt  all  kinds  of  crops ; as  oats,  wheat,  barley,  turnips,,  clo- 
ver, fainfoin,  meadows,  paftures,  &c.  The  quantity  generally 
ufed  is  about  twenty  bufhels,  more  or  lefs,  as  the  condition 
of  the  land  feems  to  require  ; and  the  price  about  three- 
pence or  four-pence  a bufhel.  To  fuch  an  extent  is  this 
mode  of  manuring  carried  on  in  that  county,  that  the 
proprietors  often  receive  two  or  three  hundred  pounds  the 
acre  for  the  liberty  of  cutting  and  carrying  off  peat  to  the 
depth  of  five  or  fix  feet.  It  would  be  abiurd  to  fuppofe, 
fays  he,  that  the  peat  aihes  of  Berkfhire  are  fuperior,  as 
manure,  to  thofe  in  every  other  part  of  the  iflaud  ; and  as 
their  effeCts  in  that  country,  when  applied  to  the  foil,  have 
been  confpicuous  for  a great  number  of  years,  it  is  certainly 
a circumltance  meriting  the  attention  of  thofe  who  refide 
-where  peat  is  the  only  fuel,  to  afcertain  whether  peat  afhes 
in  fuch  diftricls  do  not  poffefs  all  the  fertilizing  qualities  of 
thoie  in  Berkfhire.  The  experiment  is  eafily  made;  all  that 
is  necelfary  being  to  keep  the  afhes  dry,  and  under  cover 
during  winter;  and  to  fprinkle  them  with  the  hand  over  the 
crops  in  fpring,  at  the  rate  that  has  been  juft  mentioned. 

Lord  Dundonald,  in  his  Treatife  on  the  Connection  of 
Agriculture  with  Chemiitry,  however,  remarks,  that  the 
afhes  procured  from  peat  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Reading, 
in  Berkfhire,  feem  to  poffefs  a fertilizing  power  infinitely 
greater  than  afhes  obtained  from  molt  other  peat.  They 
certainly,  he  believes,  contain  no  alkaline  falts;  and  in  an 
baity  analyiis  made  foine  years  fince,  no  faline  matter,  fays 
he,  is  recolleCted  to  have  been  got  from  them,  but  a fmall 
proportion  of  Epfom  fait.  Had  thefe  afhes,  however,  been 
analyfed  with  more  care,  and  when  newly  made,  they  pro- 
bably would,  he  thinks,  have  been  found  to  contain  a hefiar 
of  lime , a fait  which  is  foluble  in  water;  whillt  gypfum,  to 
which  it  reverts  on  expofure  to  the  air,  is  infoluble.  To 
this  hepar,  therefore,  lays  he,  may  the  fertilizing  power  of 
thefe  aihes  molt  probably  be  attributed.  And  the  writer 
of  the  furvey  of  the  County  of  Middlefex  fuggefts,  that  as 
the  hills  on  each  fide  of  the  meadows  which  produce  the 
Newbury  peat  aihes,  confift  of  chalk,  eafily  diffolvable  by 
heavy  rains,  which  wafh  it  off  the  ridges,  down  the  fur- 
rows, ditches,  and  ftreamlets,  to  the  low  grounds,  where 
mixing  with  the  floods,  it  is  floated  over  the  meadows,  and 
depofited  with  the  peat;  confequently  the  peat  of  that  dif- 
triCl  differs  from  that  of  moll  others,  by  the  quantity  of 
chalk  which  it  contains,  and  that  when  dug,  dried,  and 
burnt,  the  fire  reduces  the  chalk  to  lime,  and  the  reft  to 
afhes.  Hence  Newbury  afhes  a-re  a mixture  of  lime  and  ve- 
getable afhes;  and  it  is  very  probable,  he  thinks,  that  any 
common  peat  afhes,  or  the  afhes  of  rough  grafs  land,  of 
turf,  heath,  furze,  hng,  wood,  &c.  produced  by  the  ope- 
ration of  paring  and  burning,  being  mixed  with  chalk-lime 
in  due  proportion,  would  be  equally  fertilizing  as  thofe 
noted  afhes.  It  has  indeed  been  long  fince  obferved  by  Mil- 
ler, that  thefe  afh.es  are  greatly  bettered  by  being  mixed 
with  lime  before  they  are  put  on  the  land.  Thefe  afhes  are 
produced  from  land  that  is  black  and  crumbly  at  top,  under 
which  lies  the  peat  to  the  depth  of  feveral  feet.  They  do 
not  burn  the  peat  in  the  field  by  choice,  becaufe  the  peat 


is  burnt  for  afhes,  when  it  cannot  be  dried  for  fale ; and  then 
it  is  burnt  in  large  heaps,  with  a fmothering  fire,  as  is  likewiie 
the  fuperficial  black  earth,  or  moory  foil,  together  with 
the  refufe  of  the  peat:  the  afhes  of  thefe  are  laid  up  in 
round  or  long  heaps,  riling  at  top  like  the  ridge  of  a houfe^ 
in  order  to  throw  off  the  rain  and  keep  them  dry  till  they 
are  fold.  Sometimes  they  are  laid  under  dry  fheds  or  in  houfes 
to  fave  them  from  wet,  which  they  cannot  be  wholly  pro- 
tected from  by  laying  them  up  in  ridges  expofed  to  the  wea- 
ther, into  which  the  rain  penetrates  for  fome  inches  deep ; but 
thefe  afhes  are  never  fo  good  manure  as  thofe  that  are  kept 
dry.  Near  the  furface  of  the  peat  earth  there  is  fometimes  a 
bed  of  whitifh  earth  called  maurn,  which  is  a compofition  of 
earth  and  very  fmall  fhells  of  the  periwinkle  kind  ; this 
is  alfo  bnrnt  to  afhes  for  manure,  and  the  quantity  of  it  in 
fome  places  is  fo  great,  that  the  afhes  are  of  a whitifh  colour,, 
while  thole  from  the  peat  or  moorifh  earth  are  reddifh. 
The  white  are  efteemed  -to  be  as  good  manure  as  the  red; 
and  being  a kind  of  fhell-marl,  would  make  good  manure 
without  being  burnt;  as  indeed  they  rarely  are  thoroughly, 
though  they  feldom  lay  them  upon  land  till  they  have  pafitd 
the  lire,  or  are  mixed  with  the  afhes  of  the  peat-earth. 
The  afnes  of  the  peat  fold  for  fuel,  and  burnt  in  chimnies, 
are  much  ftronger  manure  than  the  afnes  burnt  in  the  field; 
and  if  care  be  taken  to  keep  them  dry,  are  fold  for  nearly 
double  the  film  of  the  field  afhes.  Mr.  Farey  ftates,  in 
the  Annals  of  Agriculture,  that  he  has  found  field  afnes  to 
improve  the  chalky  foils  about  Dunftable,  but  on  the  wet 
lands,  or  cold  fwards,  and  hot  landy  lands,  they  did  little 
good.  They  may  be  employed  on  the  fame  kinds  of  crops, 
and  in  the  fame  way  as  coal  afhes,  and  alfo  on  the  wheat  crops 
about  April.  But  Mr.  Middleton  fays  that  he  has  tried 
the  Newbury  peat  afhes  on  wheat,  tares,  feeds,  and  mea- 
dows, in  various  quantities  to  the  acre,  without  producing 
any  fenfible  effeCt.  In  Norfolk,  afhes  are  not  in  eftimation 
as  manure;  even  thofe  of  the  hearth  are  in  fome  degree 
neglected.  But  the  meadows  and  fens  abound  with  peat- 
bogs, which  in  fome  places  would  be  confidered  as  inefti- 
mable  fources  of  manure;  and  the  peat  earth  in  fuch. 
meadows,  when  burnt,  w'ould  no  doubt  afford  an  ample 
fupply  of  afhes.  In  many  places,  much  advantage  has  been 
fuppofed  to  arife  from  the  praCtice  of  mixing  lime  with 
peat  afhes  before  they  are  applied  to  the  ground. 

The  refufe,  or  afhes,  remaining  after  the  burning  of  differ- 
ent green  vegetable  matters  from  which  the  alkaline  fait 
called  pot-afh  has  been  extrafted,  is  a kind  of  afhes  which 
has  been  found  of  great  fervice  to  moft  forts  of  land ; but  as 
they  have  been  in  a great  meafure  deprived  of  their  faline 
property,  it  is  neceffary  to  lay  them  on  much  thicker  than 
any  other  fort  of  afhes.  Mr.  Bradley  aflerts  that  a bufhel 
and  a half  of  thefe  may  be  ufed  in  the  room  of  a bufhel  of 
frefh  afhes ; and  that  they  fhould  always  be  mixed  with  fome 
other  light  ingredient  which  may  be  ufed  in  any  quantity 
when  laid  on  very  ftiff  land;  but  if  the  land  be  not  over 
ftiff,  they  may  be  laid  on  it  with  lefs  mixture.  As  in  places 
far  removed  from  the  means  of  improvement,  a fubftitute  for 
common  manures,  that  is  of  eafy  carriage,  and  can  be  had  at 
a moderate  expence,  muft  be  valuable,  pot-afh  may  be  em- 
ployed; for,  from  experiments  that  have  been  made,  it  ap- 
pears that  two  hundred  pounds  of  it  are  fufficient  for  an  acre 
of  ftrong  land.  For  lighter  foils  milch  lefs  is  required,  if 
laid  on  by  itfelf ; on  thefe,  however,  a compoft  of  this  and 
train  or  refufe  oil  incorporated  with  mould,  will  be  the  beft 
way  of  employing  it.  Upon  ftrong  clays  and  deep  loams, 
however,  it  ought  always  to  be  applied  by  itfelf.  When 
the  expence  of  carriage  is  confidered,  this  will  often  be 
found  a cheaper  manure  than  lime;  and  in  one  refpeCt  it 
8 is 
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rs  fuperior,  for  the  union  of  pot-afh  with  all  the  different 
acids  forms  a neutral  fait  which  is  in  fome  degree  ufeful  in 
vegetation;  whereas  when  lime  meets  with  vitriolic  acid,  it 
is  almoft  entirely  loft  to  the  purpoies  of  agriculture.  A con- 
liderable  part  of  what  is  ided  in  manufactures  (glals  ex- 
ceptedl  may  be  uieful  as  a manure,  after  the  purpoies  of 
the  different  manufactures  have  been  ferved ; particularly 
in  bleaching,  the  alkali  of  which  will  be  found  improved  in 
confequence  of  the.  mucilage  or  oil  which  it  has  imbibed 
from  the  cloth  or  other  matters. 

The  foapers’  a (lies  are  a compofition  of  wood  allies  and 
lime,  remaining  after  the  foap-makers  have  drawn  off  their 
lye.  Thefe  are  in  general  a very  valuable  manure  ; but 
there  is  great  difference  in  the  quality  and  effects -of  them. 
Thofe  from  wood  allies  are  the  weakeft  fort,  as,  wood  allies 
being  very  light  and  fppngy,  their  falts  are  fcon  diftblved, 
and  extracted  by  the  lye;  fo  that  there  remains  but  a veiy 
flight  portion  of  fait  in  the  allies.  But  when  the  foap-boil- 
ers  make  life  of  kelp  inftead  of  wood  allies,  the  kelp,  from 
its  being  of  a harder  nature  than  wood  allies,  is  not  fo 
ealily  feparatea  and  difi'olved  by  the  lye  ; confequently, 
much  more  of  the  faline  matter  remains  in  the  allies.  The 
foap-boilers  alfo  make  ufe  of  another  kind  of  potafh  called 
barilla,  which  is  imported  from  Spain  and  other  places  in 
large  lumps,  and  which  is  much  harder  than  common  pot- 
afh ; and  though  they  break  this  fort  very  fmall,  and  fome- 
times  fcreen  or  ftft  it,  much  more  fait  remains  than  when 
pot-alh  is  employed  ; fo  that  the  afhes  from  barilla  are  for 
the  moll  part  ftronger  than  any  other  ; and  if  the  fame 
■quantity  of  them  were  laid  upon  land  as  is  commonly  the 
cafe  with  wood  afhes,  they  would  burn  and  deftroy  the 
crop.  Farmers  fliould  therefore  ufe  foap-boilers’  afhes  with 
caution,  till  they  know  their  qualities  and  ftrength.  Wood 
afhes  and  pot  afhes  are  ufed  in  various  places  for  making 
foap  ; but  in  and  near  London,  very  little  of  any  thing  but 
barilla  is  employed.  The  allies  from  the  barilla  are  a ftrong 
rich  manure,  and  fold  at  five  fhillings  per  cart-load.  They 
are  not  now  however  fo  good  as  they  were  formerly,  the 
foap-makers  having  found  means  to  extract  more  of  their 
fait  from  them ; as  they  alfo  take  the  lalt  from  the  lye 
which  was  formerly  rather  fuperior  to  the  allies  as  a manure, 
and  to  be  had  for  nothing,  being  all  thrown  away  as  ufelefs. 
This  excellent  manure  was  firft  ufed  by  the  Flemings  with 
great  fuccefs.  Two  loads  of  thefe  allies  are  fufficient  for 
an  acre  of  arable  land.  They  fhould  be  laid  on  the  ground 
when  the  weather  is  inclined  to  be  moift,  in  order  that  the 
rain  may  more  ealily  diffolveand  wafh  them  in.  As  foapers’ 
allies  principally  confift  of  lime,  which  is  ufed  by  foap-mak- 
ers to  deprive  the  alkaline  falts  of  their  fixed  air,  the  addition 
of  lime  to  the  afhes  is  unneceffary.  They  are  ufed  to  moll 
advantage  when  made  into  compofts  with  earth  and  well- 
fermented  dung  in  the  proportion  of  two  loads  of  dung  to 
one  of  earth  ; the  allies  being  then  added  in  the  quantity  of 
one  load  to  ten  of  this  mixture,  turning  and  incorporating 
the  whole  completely.  The  quantity  neceffary  for  ftrong 
clays  or  deep  loams  is  ten  cart  loads  to  an  acre.  If  the 
dung  has  been  well  fermented,  perhaps  the  moll  profitable 
way  of  uling  this  compoft  may  be  as  a top-dreffing  harrowed 
in  with  the  grain,  taking  care,  however,  that  the  caullic 
quality  of  the  afhes  be  properly  blunted  by  a fufficient  mixture 
of  dung  and  earth,  or  rich  earth  only.  Thefe  afhes,  when 
beat  fmall,  may  be  made  into  a rich  compoft  with  refute 
oil  and  earth,  and  ufed  as  a top-dreffing  for  young  crops. 
They  will  deftroy  flugs  and  vermin  of  every  defeription, 
and  are  therefore  highly  valuable  on  lands  where  the  early 
wheat  is  injured  by  the  worm.  Laid  upon  grafs  lands  in 
the  end  of  autumn,  this  manure,  it  is  faid,  produces  a deep 


verdure  during  the  winter,  and  an  early  vigorous  vegetation 
in  the  fpring  ; it  is  therefore  particularly  calculated  for  cold 
wet  pailure  lands.  ■ 

In  refpeCl  to  turf  afhes,  produced  by  burning  turf  or  the 
paring  of  the  furface  of  heathy,  moorifh,  and  other  lands, 
their  utility  as  a manure,  perhaps,  chiefly  depends  upon  the 
proportion  ot  alkaline  faline  matter  which  they  contain,  and 
which  is  produced,  by  the  burning  of  the  frefh  vegetable 
fubftances  of  turf,  and  the  combination  of  vital  air  or  oxy- 
gen, with  the  clayey  part  of  the  foil  during  the  procefs  of 
combuftion,  as  well  as  by  the  mechanical  action  of  fuch  lub- 
ft.ances.on  the  tenacious  earthy  matters  of  the  foils.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Comber,  the  allies  in  the  moors  of 
Yorkfhire  are  carried  out  daily,  or  once  in  two  or  three  days, 
to  the  dunghill ; and  the  farmer  takes  the  opportunity  of 
Iiis  firft  leifure  towards  the  end  of  the  year,  to  carry  them 
out  to  his  meadow  lands- -on  which  he  lays  them  thicker  or 
thinner  as  he  has  more  or  lefs  land  which  he  apprehends  to 
want  them,  and  more  or  lefs  of  them.  The  firft  rains  wafh 
them  in,  and  the  next  fummer  never  fails  to  fhew  their  good 
effects.  It  would  however  be  probably  a much  better  practice 
to  apply  them  to  the  land  in  the  early  fpring  when  the  wea- 
ther is  rather  wet,  and  not  to  leave  them  to  be  wafhed  away 
by  the  heavy  rains  and  land-floods  during  the  winter  months. 
They  would  alfo  be  much  more  efficacious  if  kept  in  flieds, 
or  other  fuitable  places,  inftead  of  being  carried  out  to  the 
dung-ftead  ; where  the  rains  mull  diffolve  and  carry  away 
their  molt  nutrient  properties ; as  thefe  afhes  are  much  finer 
or  more  pulverized  than  thofe  of  coal,  they  may  infmuate 
themfelves  more  into  the  foil,  but  they  are  probably  not  fo 
lafting  in  their  effedls.  Of  the  truth  of  this  a remarkable 
inftance  is  mentioned. — A field,  whereof  the  foil  was  a poor 
gravel,  that  had  a crop  of  the  broad  or  red  clover  growing 
upon  it,  was  dreffed,  one  fide  of  it  with  peat  afhes,  and  the 
other  fide  with  turf  afnes.  The  farmer  laid  upon  this  field 
all  the  allies  he  had  of  thefe  two  forts,  and  the  middle  of 
the  field  had  no  dreffing.  The  clover  in  the  middle  part 
not  dreffed  was  a very  poor  crop,  the  plants  being  fhort, 
yellow,  and  ftunted ; the  fide  dreffed  with  turf  afhes  was 
much  better  than  the  middle  ; the  plants  being  taller,  of  a 
better  colour,  and  promifed  to  be  double  the  crop  of  the 
undrefied  part ; but  that  fide  dreffed  with  peat  allies  pro- 
duced a crop  that  appeared  to  be  as  much  fuperior  to  the 
part  dreffed  with  the  turf  allies,  as  this  laft  was  fuperior  to 
the  middle  that  had  no  drefling  at  all.  The  afhes  were  fown 
upon  the  clover  by  hand,  and  the  improvement  made  upon 
the  clover  was  fo  great,  that  the  call  of  the  fower’s  hand 
was  extremely  plain  next  to  the  middle,  and  appeared  like 
an  indenture  ; and  the  vigour  of  the  plants  there  was  fo 
much  greater  than  the  undrefied  plants,  that  the  extent  of 
the  peat  afhes  might  be  plainly  diftinguifhed  almoft  to  an 
inch.  This  obfervation  was  however  made  in  the  beginning 
of  fummer,  before  the  clover  had  arrived  to  its  full  growth. 
See  Paring,  and  Burning. 

Afhes  produced  from  wood  and  raoft  green  vegetable 
products  contain  a confiderable  quantity  of  fixed  alkaline  fait 
blended  with  the  earthy  particles;  but  none  or  very  little 
can  be  produced  by  the  combuftion  of  dead  or  decayed  ve- 
getable matters.  It  is  from  the  afhes  of  the  former  kinds 
of  vegetable  matter  that  the  alkaline  falts  called  potafh 
and  pearl-aflies  are  commonly  extraCled.  It  feems  alfo  pro- 
bable, from  the  obfervations  of  the  earl  of  Dundonald,  that 
the  effefts  produced  upon  land  by  the  application  of  the 
afhes  of  frefh  vegetable  produdls,  arife  from  the  vegetable  al- 
kaline fait  which  they  contain,  which,  by  its  aftion  on  what 
he  terms  the  oxygenated  or  inert  mould  or  earth  of  the  foil, 
renders  it  foluble,  and  more  fuitable  to  the  nutrition  of 
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plants.  As  the  faline  matters  contained  in  thefe  fubftances 
are  liable  to  be  lixiviated  and  carried  away  by  moifture, 
they  fiiould  always  be  kept  :dry  and  free  from  water,  either  by 
means  of  fheds  or  other  conveniences.  It  has  been  long  ago 
obferved  by  Mortimer,  that  one  load  of  dry  afhes  will  go 
as  far  as  two  not  kept  fo;  but  though  rain-water  diminilhes 
their  falts,  fo  the  moiftening  them  with  chamber-ley  or 
foap-fuds  will  add  greatly  to  their  ftrength.  Two  loads  of 
thefe  allies  will  manure  an  acre  of  land,  better  than  fix  loads 
of  thofe  t'hat  are  expofed  to  the  rain,  and  that  are  not  or- 
dered fo,  which  is  the  common  allowance  for  an  acre,  though 
fome  lands  require  more,  and  fome  lefs.  That  the  alhes  of 
any  fort  of  vegetables  are  very  advantageous  to  land,  is 
what  is  experienced  in  moll  parts  of  England, by  theimprove- 
ment  that  is  made  by  burning  of  furze  and  ftubble,  ftraw, 
heath,  furze,  fedge,  bean-ftalks,  & c.  Mr.  Young,  in  the  firft 
volume  of  the  Annals  of  Agriculture,  approves  of  charcoal- 
allies,  in  preference  to  powdered  charcoal  itfelf.  And  wood 
alhes  mixed  with  mud  (he  fays)  are  fuperior  to  alhes 
alone,  and  four  times  better  than  mud  alone,  as  a manure.  In 
the  fecond  volume  of  the  fame  ufeful  work,  he  adds,  that 
wood  allies  appear  to  be  a moll  powerful  manure.  In  a 
neighbourhood  abounding  with  vitriolic  acid  (he  fays),  they 
more  than  neutralize  that  fait;  they  furnilh,  befides,  the  food 
of  plants.  In  neutralizing  it,  the  fixed  vegetable  alkali  they 
contain  forms  with  the  acid  a vitriolated  tartar,  which  is 
beneficial  to  vegetation.  From  the  alkaline  faline  matter 
contained  in  allies,  and  its  known  operation  on  earthy  fub- 
ftances,  they  may  probably  be  ufcd  to  great  advantage  in 
combination  with  good  mould  or  earthy  materials,  and  dung, 
in  the  proportion  of  one  load  of  afnes  to  ten  of  the  compoff; 
and  thus  may  be  applied  to  tillage-lands  as  well  as  thofe 
under  grafs,  in  their  fimple  ftate;  but  in  the  former  they 
would  ieem  to  be  the  moll  proper,  when  conjoined  with 
other  matters,  fuch  as  have,  been  mentioned  above.  They 
may,  when  employed  in  the  unmixed  way,  be  fown  upon 
the  furface,  and  harrowed  in  with  the  crop  to  which  they 
are  ufed.  But  in  whatever  way  they  are  made  ufe  of,  they 
fhould  be  fpread  out  as  equally  as  polfible  on  the  land.  Moll 
grafs-lands  are  improved  by  their  application,  but  more  efpe- 
cially  thofe  that  are  wet,  and  given  to  the  production  of 
wild  forrel,  rulhes,  or  other  coarfe  plants  of  the  fame  kind. 
When  ufed  in  the  way  of  compoll  on  tillage  lands,  they  are 
generally  laid  on  at  the  rate  of  about  ten  or  twelve  loads  to 
the  acre,  but  on  pallure  or  grafs-lands,  the  quantity  applied 
varies  very  confiderably,  as  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred 
and  fixty  bulhels.  Theie  fubllances  have  been  found  highly 
ufeful,  when  iown  on  the  green  wheat  and  clover  crops  in 
the  fpring,  and  alfo  when  harrowed  in  with  turnip  feeds,  or 
fown  over  the  young  plants  when  they  firft.  appear,  as  by 
this  pra&ice  the  ravages  of  the  fly  are  laid  to  be  greatly  lef- 
fened  in  many  cafes.  See  Manure. 

Ashes,  Volcanic.  See  Volcano. 

ASHFIELD  , in  Geography , a townfhip  of  America,  in 
Hamplhire  county,  Maflachufets,  about  15  miles  north-well 
of  Northampton,  and  1 1 7 well  from  Bolton ; containing 
1459  inhabitants. 

ASHFORD,  a town  of  England,  in  the  county  of 
Kent,  feated  on  the  river  Stour.  It  has  a monthly  market 
for  cattle  on  the  firft  Tuefday,  and  a weekly  market  on  Sa- 
turday for  corn,  &c.  It-  is  Biftant  45  miles  E.S.E.  from 
London.  N.  lat.  51°  15'.  E.  long.  o°  45'. 

Ashford,  a townfhip  of  America,  in  Windham  countv, 
Connecticut,  incorporated  in  1710  ; dillant  about  38  miles 
north -ealt  from  Hartford,  and  76  fouth-vvell  from  Bollon. 

Ash  ford,  New,  a townfhip  of  America,  in  Berkfliire 
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county,  Maflachufets,  155  miles  well  from  Bollon;  con- 
taining 460  inhabitants. 

ASHKENAZ,  ill  Ancient  Geography  v.n&HiJlory,  one  of 
the  fons  of  Gomer,  is  fuppofed  to  have  fettled  near  Ar- 
menia, in  the  eallern  part  of  Afia  Minor  ; or  towards  the 
north-well  of  that  continent  ; for  it  is  faid,  that  with  refer- 
ence to  his  name,  there  was  in  Bithvnia  the  Afcanian  lake, 
a river  called  Afcanius,  and  a bay  of  the  fame  name  ; and 
in  Leifer  Phrygia  there  was  a city  called  Alcania,  with  illes 
called  the  Afcanian  ifiands  : and  it  is  further  obferved,  that 
befides  Afcanius,  the  fon  of  aEneas,  Homer  mentions  a 
king  of  that  period  .who  was  at  the  liege  of  Troy  ; and  as 
a proof  that  the  Afhkenaz,  mentioned  by  Jeremiah,  were 
people  of  thefe  parts,  it  is  (hewn  from  Xenophon,  that 
Hyitafpes  having  conquered  Phrygia,  that  lies  on  the  Hel- 
lefpont,  brought  thence  many  of  the  horfes  and  foldiers 
which  Cyrus  carried  with  him  to  the  fiegc  of  Babylon. 
Moreover,  the  Pontus  Euxinus,  or  Axinus  as  the  Greeks 
firll  called  it,  is  fuppofed  to  be  a corruption  for  the  fea  of 
Afhkenaz. 

ASHKOKO,  in  Zoology,  a very  lingular  kind  of  qua- 
druped, defcribed  by  modern  natural! {Is  under  the  uanies  of 
Syrian  byrax,  hyrax  fyriacus,  and  briftly  cavy  : for  a full 
and  accurate  description  of  this  fpecies  we  are  however  in- 
debted to  that  indefatigable  and  learned  traveller,  Mr.  Bruce, 
who  obferved  it  in  feverai  parts  of  Abyfiinia,  and  gives  us  the 
following  account  of  it  in  the  Appendix  to  his  Travels. 

“ This  curious  animal,”  fays  Mr.  Bruce,  “ is  found  in 
Ethiopia,  in  the  caverns  of  the  rocks,  or  under  the  great 
Hones  in  tne  mountain  of  the  fun,  behind  the  queen’s  pa- 
lace at  Kofcam.  It  is  alfo  frequent  in  the  deep  caverns  in 
the  rocks  in  many  other  parts  of  Abyffinia.  It  does  not 
burrow  or  make  holes  as  the  rat  and  rabbit ; nature  having 
interdicted  him  this  praftice  by  furuifhmg  him  with  feet, 
the  toes  of  which  are  perfectly  round,  and  of  a foft,  pulpy, 
tender  fubllance  ; the  flefhy  parts  of  the  toes  projefl  beyond 
the  nails,  which  are  rather  broad  than  lharp,  much  fimilar 
to  a man’s  nail  ill  grown,  and  thefe  appear  rather  given  him 
for  the  defence  of  his  loft  toes  than  for  any  adlive  ufe  in 
digging,  to  which  they  are  by  no  means  adapted. 

“ His  hind  foot  is  long  and  narrow,  divided  with  two 
deep  wrinkles  or  clefts  in  the  middle  drawn  acrofs  the  cen- 
tre, on  each  fide  of  which  the  flefn  rifes  with  confiderable 
protuberancy,  and  it  is  terminated  by  three  claws  ; the  mid- 
dle one  is  the  longell.  The  fore-foot  has  four  toes;  three 
difpofed  in  the  fame  proportion  as  the  hind-foot ; the  fourth, 
the  largell  of  the  whole,  is  placed  lower  on  the  fide  of  the 
foot,  fo  that  the  top  of  it  arrives  no  iarther  than  the  bot- 
tom of  the  top  of  the  toe  next  to  it.  The  foie  of  the  foot 
is  divided  in  the  centre  by  deep  clefts  like 'the  other,  and 
this  cleft  reaches  down  to  the  heel,  which  it  nearly  divides. 
The  whole  of  the  fore-foot  is  very  thick,  flefhy,  and  foft, 
and  of  a deep  black  colour,  altogether  void  of  hair,  though 
the  back  or  upper  part  of  it  is  thick-covered,  like  the  rell 
of  the  body,  down  to  where  the  toes  divide,  there  the  hair 
ends,  fo  that  thefe  long  toes  very  much  referable'  the  fingers 
of  a man. 

“ In  place  of  holes,  it  feems  to  delight  in  lefs  dole 
or  more  airy  places,  in  the  mouths  of  caves,  or  clefts  in 
the  rock,  or  where  one  projecting,  and  being  open  before, 
affords  a long  retreat  under  it,  without  fear  that  this  can 
ever  be  removed  by  the  ftrength  or  operations  of  man. 
The  afhkoko  are  gregarious,  and  frequently  feverai  dozens 
of  them  fit  upon  the  great  Hones  at  the  mouths  of  caves, 
and  ‘warm  themfelves  in  the  fun,  or  even  come  out  and 
enjoy  the  frefhnefs  of  the  fummer  evening.  They  do'  not 
Hand  upright  upon  their  feet,  but  feern  to  Heal  along  as  in 
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fear,  their  belly  being  nearly  clofe  to  the  ground,  advancing 
a few  fteps  at  a time,  and  then  paufing.  They  have  fome- 
thing  very  mild,  feeble,  and  timid  in  their  deportment,  are 
gentle,  and  eafdy  tamed  ; though  when  roughly  handled  at 
the  fir  ft,  they  bite  very  feverely. 

tl  This  animal  is  found  plentifully  on  mount  Libanus: 

I have  leen  them  alfo  among  the  rocks  at  the  Pharan  pro- 
montorium,  or  cape  Mahomet,  which  divides  the  Elanitic 
from  the  Heroopolitic  gulf,  or  gulf  of  Suez.  In  all  places 
they  feem  to  be  the  lame  ; if  there  is  any  difference,  it  is 
in  favour  of  the  fize  and  fatnefs  which  thole  in  the  moun- 
tain of  the  fun  faem  to  enjoy  above  the  others.  What  is 
his  food  I cannot  determine  with  any  degree  of  certainty  : 
when  in  my  pofleffion  he  ate  bread  and  milk,  and  feemed  to 
be  rather  a moderate  than  a voracious  ieeder.  1 fuppofe  he 
lives  on  grain,  fruit,  and  roots.  He  feemed  loo  timid  and 
backward  in  his  own  nature  to  feed  upon  living  food,  or 
catch  it  by  hunting. 

“ The  total  length  of  this  animal,  as  he  fits,  from  the 
point  of  his  nofe  to  the  extremity  of  his  body,  is  feventeen 
inches  and  a quarter:  the  length  of  his  fnout,  from  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  noie  to  the  occiput,  is  three  inches  and 
three  eighths  ; his  upper  jaw  is  longer  than  his  under  ; his 
nofe  ftretches  hall  an  inch  beyond  his  chin.  The  aperture 
of  the  mouth,  when  he  keeps  it  clofe,  in  profile,  is  little 
more  than  an  inch.  The  circumference  of  his  fnout  around 
both  his  jaws  is  three  inches  and  three  eighths  ; and  round 
his  head  juft  above  his  ears,  eight  inches  and  five  eighths  ; 
the  circumference  of  his  neck  is  eight  inches  and  a half,  and 
its  length  one  inch  and  a half.  He  feems  more  -filing  to 
turn  his  bbay  altogether,  than  his  neck  alone.  The  circum- 
ference of  his  body,  meafured  behind  his  fore-legs,  is  nine 
inches  and  three  quarters  ; and  that  of  his  body,  where 
greateft,  eleven  inches  and  three  eighths  ; the  length  of  his 
fore-leg  and  toe  is  three  inches  and  a half ; the  length  of 
his  hind  thigh  is  three  inches  and  one  eighth,  and  the  length 
of  his  hind  leg  to  the  toe,  taken  together,  is  two  feet  two 
inches  ; the  length  of  the  fore -foot  is  one  inch  and  three 
eighths ; the  length  of  the  middle  toe-  fix  lines,  and  its 
breadth  fix  lines  alfo.  The  dijlance  between  the  point  of 
the  nofe  and  the  firft  corner  of  the  eye  is  one  inch  and  five 
eighths  ; and  the  length  of  his  eye  from  one  angle  to  the 
other  four  lines.  The  difference  from  the  fore  angle  of  his 
eye  to  the  root  of  his  ear  is  one  inch  and  three  lines ; and 
the  opening  of  his  eye  two  lines  and  a half.  His  upper 
lip  is  covered  with  a pencil  of  ftrong  hairs  for  muftachoes; 
the  length  of  which  is  three  inches  and  five  eighths,  and 
thofe  of  his  eye-brows  are  two  inches  and  two  eighths.  He 
has  no  tail,  and  gives  at  firft  fight  the  idea  of  a rat  rather 
than  of  any  other  creature.  His  colour  is  a grey  mixed 
with  a reddilh  brown,  perfectly  like  the  wild  or  warren 
rabbit.  His  belly  is  white  from  the  point  of  the  lower 
jaw  to  where  his  tail  would  begin  if  he  had  one.  All 
over  his  body  he  has  feathered  hairs,  ftrong,  and  polifhed 
like  his  muftachoes;  thefe  -are  for  the  moll  part  two  inches 
and  a quarter  in  length  : his  ears  are  round,  not  pointed  ; 
he  makes  no  noife  that  ever  I heard  ; but  certainly  chews 
the  cud.  j[X>r.  Shaw  obferves,  that  this  particular  of  the 
alhkoko  feems  very  doubtful,  and  may  probably  be  owing 
to  the  peculiar  motions  of  the  mouth  refembling  thole  of 
the  hare,  which  lias  alfo  been  fuppofed  by  fome  to  ruminate. 
Gen.  Zool.]  To  difeover  this  was  the  principal  reafon  of 
ray  keeping  him  alive  : thofe  with  whom  he  is  acquainted 
he  follows  with  great  alfiduity.  The  arrival  of  any  living 
creature,  even  of  a bird,  makes  him  feek  for  a hiding-place  ; 
and  I {hut  him  up  in  a cage  with  a fmall  chicken,  after 
bmitting  to  feed  him  a Whole  day;  the  next  morning  the 


chicken  was  unhurt,  though  the  alhkoko  came  to  me  with 
great  figns  of  having  buffered  with  hunger.  I likewife  made 
a fecond  experiment,  by  inclofing  two  fmaller  birds  with 
him  for  the  fpace  of  feveral  weeks ; neither  were  thefe  hurt, 
though  both  of  them  fed  without  impediment  of  the  meat 
that;  was  thrown  into  his  cage  ; and  the  fmalleft  of  thefe, 
a titmoufe,  feemed  to  be  advancing  in  a fort  of  familiarity 
with  him,  though  I never  favv  it  venture  to  perch  upon  him, 
yet  it  would  eat  frequently,  and  at  the  fame  time,  of  the 
food  upon  which  the  aflikoko  was  feeding;  and  in  this 
confifted  chiefly  the  familiarity  I fpeak  of,  for  the  alhkoko 
himfelf  never  ihewed  any  alteration  of  behaviour  upon  the 
prefence  of  the  bird,  but  treated  it  with  a kind  of  abfolute 
indifference.  The  cage  indeed' was  large,  and  the  birds 
having  a perch  to  fit  upon  in  the  upper  part  of  it,  they  did 
not  annoy  one  another. 

“ In  Amhara,  this  animal  is  called  aflikoko,  which, 
I apprehend,  is  derived  from  the  iingularity  of  thofe  long 
hermacious  hairs,  which,  like  fmall  thorns,  grow  about  his 
back,  and  which,  in  Amhara,  are  called  afhok.  In  Ara- 
bia and  Syria,  he  is  called  Ifrael’s  fheep,  or  Gannim  Ifrael, 
for  what  reaion  I know  not,  unlefs  it  is  chiefly  from  his 
frequenting  tire  rocks  of  Horeb  and  Sinai,  where  the 
children  of  Iirael  made  their  forty  years  peregrination  ; 
perhaps  this  name  obtains  only  among  the  Arabians.  I 
apprehend  he  is  known  by  that  of  Saphan  in  the  Hebrew, 
and  is  the  animal  erroneoully  called  by  our  tranflators  cu» 
niculus,  the  rabbit  or  coney.”  Bruce  Append. 

M.  Schreber,  who  names  this  animal  hyrax  fyriacus,  gives 
it  this  fpeeific  character:  H.  plantis  tridaftylis,  uuguibus 
omnibus  fubaequalibus.  (Feet  tridaCtylc,  with  all  the  flaws 
nearly  equal. ) To  thi^Dr.  Shaw,  in  his  Zoology,  adds, 
that  it  is  rufous-grey,  and  white  beneath.  Gmelin  alfo  has 
hyrax  fyriacus , pedibus  unguiculatis.  See- Hyrax  Sy- 
riacus. 

ASHLAR,  a term  ufed  among  Builders-,  by  which 
they  mean  common  or  free'ltones,  as  they  come  out  of  the 
quarry,  and  of  different  lengths  and  thickneffes. 

ASHLEP,  in  Agriculture,  a term  fometimes  applied  to 
foapers’  afhes  or  walh.  See  Simpers’  Ashes. 

ASHLERING,  among  Builders-,  fignifies  quartering, 
to  lath  to,  in  garrets,  about  2\,  or  3 feet  high,  perpendicu- 
lar to  the  floor,  up  to  the  underfide  of  the  rafters. 

ASHLEY,  in  Geography-,  a river  of  North  America, 
which  runs  into  the  fea  on  the  fouth-weft  fide  of  Charlef- 
town,  in  South  Carolina. 

ASHMOLE,  Elias,  in  Biography-,  an  eminent  antiqua- 
rian of  the  17th  century,  was  born  at  Litchfield  in  1617;  and 
at  the  age  of  fixteen  was  received  into  the  family  of  his 
kinfman  Jamqs  Paget,  efq.  a baron  of  the  exchequer,  where 
he  ftudied  the  law  and  other  branches  of  knowledge.  Hav- 
ing  married  in  1638,  he  fettled  in  London  as  an  attorney  ; 
but  on  the  commencement  of  the  civil  war,  his  wife  being 
dead,  he  entered  into  the  king’s  lervice,  and  was  employed 
in  the  department  of  the  Ordnance,  firft  at  Oxford,  and 
afterwards  at  Worcefter.  At  Oxford  he  became  a Undent 
of  Brazen-nofe  college,  and  directed  hre  attention  to  mathe- 
matics, natural  philofophy,  and  aftronomy.  From  the  ftudv 
of  the  latter  important  and  ufeful  fcience  he  deviated  to  that 
of  aftrology,  to  which  lie  feems  to  have  been  much  addicted. 
In  1646,  he  was  admitted  into  the  fociety  of  free  and  ac- 
cepted mafons,  and  his  election  into  this  fociety  was  confi- 
dered  by  him  as  a diftinguiming  sera  of  his  life.  Elis  valua- 
ble collections  very  much  contributed  to  the  illuftralion  of 
its  hiftory  in  this  kingdom.  Upon  the  furrender  of 'Wor- 
cefter to  the  parliament  in  this  year,  he  withdrew  firft  to 
Chefhire,  and  afterwards  came  to  London,  where  he  formed 
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«n  intimate  acquaintance  with  t He  aftrologers  of  that  period, 
Moore,  Lilly,  and  Booker.  In  1647,  he  retired  to  Engle? 
field  in  Berk  (hire,  and  applied  to  the  ftudy  of  botany. 
Here  he  became  acquainted  with  a rich  widow,  whom  he 
married  in  1649,  and  then  removed  with  her  to  London, 
where  his  houfe  was  a place  of  refort  fo.r  all  the  proficients 
in  the  curious  and  occult  fciences.  Having  acquired  from 
an  adept  in  Berkfhire  a taite  for  alchemy,  he  publifhed,  un- 
der a feigned  name,  a treatife  by  the  famous  Dr.  Dee,  and 
another  by  an  anonymous  author,  on  this  fubject ; and  with 
great  labour  and  expence  he  made  a collection  oi  the  MS. 
works  of  Englifh  cbemifts,  which  he  publifhed  in  1652,  un- 
der the  title  of  “ Theatrum  Chymicum  Britannicum,”  in 
qto.  Having  brought  to  a favourable  termination  fome  le- 
gal difputes  occafioned  by  his  wealthy  marriage,  he  devoted 
himfelf  with  fingular  affiduity  to  the  itudy  ot  antiquity  and 
tile  perufal  of  records  ; and  reiinqiiifhmg  hermetic  philolophy 
with  a preface  to  a treatife  on  the  philofopher’s  hone,  wiiich 
he  edited,  he  began  to  make  collections  tor  the  work  which 
conduced  much  more  to  his  literary  reputation,  than  any  of 
liis  aftrological  and  alchemical  purfuits,  and  this  was  his 
“ Hiifory  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter.”  As  he  was  fond 
of  the  Itudy  of  botany,  he  chofe  tor  the  place  ofhis  reiidence 
the  ho ufe  of  John  Tradefcant,  a fcientific  gardener  of  Lam- 
beth ; and  became  poffeffor  of  the  collection  of  rarities  that 
had  been  made  by  Tradelcant  and  his  father,  and  which 
was  conveyed  to  Mr.  Afhmole,  by  a deed  of  gift,  in  1659. 
On  the  reftoration,  Alhmole  was  particularly  noticed,  on 
account  both  of  his  loyalty  and  learning,  by  the  king,  who 
appointed  him  Windfor  herald,  and  committed  to  him  the 
defdription  of  the  royal  medals.  He  was  alfo  made  a com- 
miffioner,  and  afterwards  comptroller  of  the  excife  ; Jie^was 
called  to  the  bar  in  the  Middle  Temple,  admitted  a fellow 
of  the  Royal  Society  that  had  been  recently  eftablifhed  ; 
prefented,  by  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  with  the  degree  of 
doCtor  of  phyfic  ; and  promoted  to  other  offices,  both  ho- 
nourable and  lucrative.  Upon  the  death  of  his  fecond  wife, 
he  married  the  daughter  of  his  friend  Sir  W.  Dugdale.  In 
1672,  lie  prefented  to  the  king  his  book  “ On  the  Order  of 
the  Garter,”  intitled  “ Tile  Inftitutions,  Laws,  and  Cere- 
monies of  the  Molt  Noble  Order  of  the  Garter,  collected 
and  digelled  into  one  body  ;”  and  printed  at  London  in  fo- 
lio, in  1672.  In  1679,  be  refigned  his  office  of  Windfor 
herald,  and  declined  accepting  that  of  garter  king  at  arms, 
on  two  vacancies  which  occurred.  His  valuable  library, 
which  he  had  been  thirty -three  years  in  collecting,  and  alio 
his  cabinet,  confiding  of  nine  thoufand  coins,  and  many  cu- 
rious antiquities,  were  deftroyed  by  a fire,  which  happened 
in  the  chambers  adjoining  his  own,  in  the  Middle  Temple; 
hut  his  MSS.  and  gold  medals  were  preferved  at  Lambeth. 
When  the  univerfity  of  Oxford  had  finifhed  an  edifice  for  a 
muleum,  in  1683,  Mr.  Afhmole  fent  thither  his  Tradefcan- 
tian  collection  of  rarities,  with  the  additions  which  he  had 
madeto  it;  and  he  afterwards  added  to  this  donation, his  books 
Bnd  MSS.  Thus  commenced  the  “ Mufeum  A fhmoleanum,” 
now  fubfifting  at  Oxford.  Mr.  Afhmole,  having  attained 
the  76th  year  of  his  age,  died  in  1692,  and  was  buried  in  the 
church  of  Great  Lambeth.  Some  few  of  his  numerous 
MSS.  chiefly  on  antiquities,  have  been  publifhed  fince  his 
death  ; and  alio  “ A Diary  ot  his  Life,”  written  by  himfelf. 
His  rank  in  literature  and  philofophy  may  be  eftimated  by 
the  brief  account  that  has  now  been  given  of  his  refearches 
and  purfuits.  Whilft  a fober  judgment  will  'nefitate  in  ad- 
JB’tting  the  extravagant  panegyric  of  the  “ Biographia 
Britannica,”  which  records  him  as  u one  of  the  greateft 
men  in  the  laft  century,”  he  will  be  allowed  to  have  pofTefl- 
ed,  in  a high  degree,  induftry,  perfeverance,  curiofity,  and 


cxaCtn'efs ; and  <£  Anthony  Wood,”  fays  one  of  his  bio- 
graphers (fee  Aikin’s  Gen.  Biog.),  “ in  his  quaint  lan- 
guage, has  perhaps  not  ill  charaCteriled  him,  as — the  greateft 
virtuofo  or  curiofo  that  was  ever  known  or  read  of,  in  itng- 
land,  before  his  time.”  Biog.  Brit. 

ASHMOT,  in  Geography,  the  principal  harbour  in  Ifle 
Madame,  which  is  dependant  on  Cape  Breton. 

ASHMOUNEIN,  probably,  fays  Bruce  (Trav.  vol.  1. 
p.  91.),,  the  ancient  Latopolis,  a large  town  of  Eg}pt, 
which  gives  name  to  the  province.  See  Achmounain. 

ASHMUN-TANAH,  a town  of  Egypt,  on  a canal,  be- 
tween  the  Nile  and  the  lake  of  Tennis,  twelve  miles  eaft  of 
Man  fora,  and  twenty  fouth  of  Damiettn. 

A-SHORE,  ill  Nautical  Language,  a term  fignifymg 
on  the  fliore,  as  oppofed  to  a-board.  It  alio  means 
A-GROUND. 

ASH-PIT,  is  tlie  lower  part  of  any  air-furnace,  which 
ierves  to  receive  tlie  aflies-of  the  fuel  as  it  is  confirmed,  and 
in  general  to  fupply  the  air  neceffary  for  the  combuftion. 
See  Furnace. 

ASHUELOT,  or  Ashwillet,  in  Geography,  a final  1 
river  of  America,  having  many  branches,  whofe  moft  re- 
mote foui  ce  is  at  the  north  end  of  the  Sunapee  mountains, 
in  New  Hampfliire.  It  runs  fouth-wefterly  through  part 
of  Chefliire  county  ; below  Winchefter,  its  courfe  is  weft 
by  north,  and  it  diicharges  itfelf  into  Connecticut  river  at 
Hinfdale. 

AS  FI  UR,  in  Ancient  Geography  and  Htjlory,  the  fecond 
foil  of  Shem,  occupied  at  the  difperiion  the  country  called 
after  his  name,  and  by  the  Greeks  Affyria,  at  prefent  Cur- 
diftan,  or  the  country  of  the  Curds.  Pezron  fuppofes  that 
lie  was  driven  out  of  Shinaar  by  Nimrod,  the  grandfon  of 
Ham  ; but  however  this  be,  it  ieems  to  have  been  Afhur, 
(Gen.  x.  ii.),  and  not  Nimrod,  who  went  out  of  Shinaar 
into  Affyria,  and  built  Nineveh,  and  other  cities  ; and  thus 
Perizonius  maintains,  that  the  text  ought  to  be  underftood. 
See  Assyria. 

ASH-Wednf.sday,  the  fir  ft  day  of  Lent,  fuppofed  to 
have  been  fo  called  from  a cuftom  in  the  church,  of  fprink- 
ling  allies  that  day  on  the  heads  of  penitents  then  admitted 
to  penance. 

ASHWELL,  George,  in  Biography,  an  epifcopalian  di- 
vine,  was  born  in  London  in  1612,  and  educated  at.  Wadham 
college,  Oxford.  He  was  reCtor  of  Hanwelf  in  Oxfordihire 
for  thirty-five  years,  and  diftinguifhed  as  a zealous  advocate 
for  the  doCtrine  and  worfhip  or  the  church-of  England,  in 
defence  of  which  he  wrote  feveral  treat ifes  ; “ hides  Apof* 
tolica,”  or  “ A Difcourfe  on  the  Authors  and  Authority 
of  the  Apoftlcs’  Creed,”  with  “ A double  Appendix  on 
the  Athanaiian  and  Nicene  Creeds,”  printed  at  Oxford,  in 
8vo.  in  1653  ; “ Geftus  Eucharifticus,”  or  “ The  Gef- 
tures  to  be  ufed  at  the  receiving  of  the  Sacrament,”  8vo. 
Oxford,  1663;  « De  Socino  et  Socinianifmo ;”  “ DeEccle- 
fia  Romana  ;”  qto.  Oxford,  1688  ; and  an  Englifh  tranfla- 
tion  of  Pococke’s  Latin  tranflation  of  an  Arabic  work,  in- 
titled  “ Pliilofophus  AutodidaCtus,”  or  “ ft  lie  fell-taught 
Philofopher,  Hai  Ebn  Ybkdan,”  by  Tophail.  Biog.  Brit. 

ASIA,  in  Geography,  one  of  the  four  grand  divihons  of 
the  earth,  and  the  fecond  in  order,  though  the  firft  inhabit- 
ed. It  is  feparated  from  Europe  by  the  Mediterranean,  the 
Archipelago,  the  Euxine,  the  Pains  Meotides  or  fea  of 
Azof,  tlie  Don,  and  the  Dvina  ; from  Africa  by  the  Red 
fea  and  the  ifthmus  of  Suez.  On  the  other  Tides,  it  is  fur- 
rounded  by  the  Great  South  fea.  It  does  not  join  to  Ame- 
rica. Its  principal  parts  are,  Arabia,  Afiatic  Turkey,, 
Perfia,  India,  Tartary,  Afiatic  Ruffia,  China,  Japan,  the 
K 2 kingdom 
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kingdom  of  Ava,  that  of  Siam,  the  ifland  of  Ceylon,  and  the 
Sunda  iflands,  whereof  the  chief  are  Sumatra,  Borneo,  Java, 
Celebes,  the  Moluccas,  the  Philippines,  the  Maldives. 
Ada,  according  to  Mr.  Pinkerton,  extends  in  length,  from 
the  Hellefpont  to  what  is  called  the  Eaft  cape;  that  is 
from  about  the  twenty-iixth  degree  of  longitude,  eaft  from 
London,  into  the  other  hemifphere  to  near  190  degrees  of 
eaft  longitude,  or  170  degrees  weft  from  London;  being- 
no  lefs  than  164  degrees,  or  (taking  the  degree  at  a medial 
latitude)  more  than  6500  geographical  miles.  From  the 
fouthern  cape  of  Malacca,  to  the  Severovoftotflmoi-nofs  the 
north -eaftern  cape,  now  called  the  cape  of  Taimura,  which 
braves  the  ice  of  the  Ardlic  ocean,  the  breadth  extends  from 
about  the  fecond  degree  of  northern  latitude,  to  about  the 
feventy-feventh,  or  nearly  4500  geographical  miles.  If,  for 
the  fake  of  a rude  and  merely  comparative  calculation,  one- 
fixth  part  be  added  for  the  difference  between  the  ftatute 
and  geographical  mile,  the  length  of  Afia  in  Britifh  miles 
would  be  about  7583,  and  the  breadth  5250. — Under  then- 
proper  heads,  will  be  found  the  names  of  the  places  it  con- 
tains, and  fuch,  general  accounts  of  them  as  the  limits  to 
which  we  are  confined  on  this  fubject  will  allow. 

For  afcertaining  the  real  length  of  the  continent  of  Alia, 
there  was  no  guide  as  to  its  fouthern  and  eaftern  part,  even 
beyond  the  Ganges,  except  from  the  accounts  that  were 
obtained  from  the  time  that  the  navigations  began  in  the  fix- 
teenth  century,  and  their  difagreements  with  the  arbitrary 
alterations  that  had  been  made.  A long  period  elapfed  before 
it  was  poffible  to  fettle  the  pofition  of  that  portion  of  Afia, 
ftill  fufceptible  of  much  correction,  notwithftanding  the 
obfervations  of  the  Jefuits  at  Pekin,  the  moil  accurate  of 
any  extant.  We  fhall  content  ourfelves  then  with  relating 
the  refult  of  the  lateft  obfervations  of  the  academy  of 
fciences  at  St.  Peterfburg,  of  the  latitude  and  longitude  of 
the  following  places  in  the  north  of  Afia: 
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Harbour  of  St.  1 
Peter  and  Paul,  J 
Eaftern  extre-  \ 
mity  of  Siberia,  j 

Unalafhka,  by  the  general  map  of  Ruffia,  lies  in  58°  of 
latitude  from  Ferro,  2230  of  longitude;  and  from  Green- 
wich, 205°  25'.  The  fame  place,  according  to  the  chart  of 
Krenitzin  and  Levafhef,  is  in  530  30'  latitude,  longitude 
from  Ferro  205°  30',  from  Greenwich  187°  55';  the  longi- 
tude from  Ferro  to  Greenwich  being  computed  at  170  34' 
45". 

If  the  ancients  had  fo  flight  a knowledge  of  the  fouthern 
countries  of  Afia  on  the  other  fide  the  Ganges,  we  ought 
not  to  be  furprifed  if  what  they  have  been  able  to  hand 
down  to  us  concerning  the  hyperborean  regions,  coafts, 
and  feas,  or  the  northern  extremities,  fhould  be  confiderably 
more  fo;  and  it  muft  have  been  merely  by  chance  that 
Pliny  obtained  fome  flight  knowledge  of  cape  Tabin  and 
of  the  ifland  Tazzata;  as  we  have  learnt  a few  uncertain 
notices  about  thofe  vaft  lakes  towards  the  weft  of  America, 
frfcm  favages  taken  prifoners,  and  others,  and  from  vague 
report,  with  which  we  are  obliged  to  be  fatisfied  for  want  of 
better  information.  It  was  impoffible  to  acquire  any  more 
authentic  except  by  the  means  of  the  Ruffians,  withwhom,  till 
the  feventeenth  century,  we  were  fcarcely  any  more  ac- 
quainted than  with  the  favage  inmates  of  thofe  northern 
coafts.  Nay,  had  it  not  been  for  the  Ruffian,  Anika 
Stroganof,  who  formed  fpeculations  for  profiting  by  the 
lucrative  commerce  which  the  Samoyedes  carried  on  at 


Mofco,  in  peltries  brought  from  countries  beyond  them, 
Siberia,  properly  fo  called,  would  have  remained  a great 
while  longer  unknown  to  the  Ruffians  themfelves.  Thus, 
as  a thirft  for  riches  had  been  the  chief  motive  that  excited 
the  Spaniards  to  the  difcovery  of  America,  and  attracted 
the  attention  of  other  maritime  nations  to  that  quarter,  fo 
the  fame  greedinefs  of  gain  occasioned  the  difcovery  and 
conqueft  of  northern  Afia,  a country  till  then  unknown  to 
the  Europeans.  The  firft  foundation  of  this  conqueft  was 
laid  by  the  celebrated  Yermak  Timofeiyef,  at  the  head  of  a 
band  of  adventurers,  lefs  civilized,  though  not  fo  inhuman, 
as  the  conquerors  of  America.  By  the  acceffion  of  this 
vaft  territory,  now  known  by  the  name  of  Siberia,  the 
Ruffians  have  acquired  an  extent  of  empire,  never  before 
attained  by  any  other  people.  (Tooke’s  View  of  the 
Ruffian  Empire,  vol.  i.  p.  303.)  It  was  however  owing  to 
Anika  Stroganof  and  his  comrades,  that  this  conqueft  was 
undertaken,  who  alfo  fhewed  the  way  to  fubjugate,  by  de- 
grees, farther  diftant  nations.  The  Ruffians  themfelves 
became  known  to  the  Europeans,  through  the  voyages  un- 
dertaken by  the  latter.  The  Englilh  and  Dutch  obtained 
fome  intimation  of  them  while  in  queft  of  a north-eaft 
paffage ; they  learnt  of  the  Samoyedes  that  the  little  fea 
froze  over  in  winter,  but  the  great  fea  was  never  frozen  ; 
that  they  went  thither  to  fifh  between  the  mouths  of  the 
Piafida  and  the  Yenifey  ; that  oppofite  to  the  baft  and 
north  point  of  Nova  Zemla,  was  another,  making  a great 
faliant  angle,  from  which  the  coaft  afterwai-ds  declined 
towards  the  eaft  and  fouth-eaft,  nearly  to  the  hot  countries. 
Here  we  fee  to  what  a fmall  matter  was  confined  the  know- 
ledge at  that  time  obtained  of  the  fouthern  part  of  Afia, 
and  the  only  materials  from  which  they  could  lay  down 
their  charts.  They  were  puzzled  how  to  reconcile  thefe 
ftatements,  and  the  more,  as  the  coaft  between  the  Piafida 
and  the  eafternmoft  point  of  its  cape  was  unknown  to  them. 
Some  knowledge  of  it  by  land  had  indeed  been  obtained  ; 
and  even  the  coafts  of  the  fea  to  the  weftward  of  it  as  far  as 
its  mouth,  are  filled  with  limovies,  or  winter-huts,  confe- 
quently  peopled;  but  thofe  fituate  beyond  that  little  river 
were  fo  indiftindtly  known  to  them,  that  they  thought  it 
belt  to  mark  them  down  in  an  indeterminate  manner. 

They  reafoned  thus:  cape  Tabin  muft  form  a finis  terras, 
the  extremity  of  Afia  towards  the  north.  There  is  a fea 
that  wafhes  all  thofe  fhores;  and  we  are  affured  there  is 
another  that  divides  Afia  from  America:  thefe  two  feas 
therefore  muft  join,  and  at  that  place  form  an  angle,  which 
will  prove  to  be  this  Tabin;  having  an  ifland  to  the  weft- 
ward  which  they  laid  dowrt  as  lying  at  the  mouth  of  a 
river.  This  notion,  notwithftanding  the  numerous  difco- 
veries  that  might  have  deftroyed  it,  has  always  fubfifted, 
under  one  form  or  another,  to  the  very  times  in  which  we 
live.  Some,  building  on  the  report  of  the  Samoyedes, 
marked  the  coaft  from  the  cape  to  the  Taimura,  as  de- 
clining gradually  towards  the  fouth-eaft.  Others,  will- 
ing to  reconcile  one  with  the  other,  laid  down  this  declen- 
fion  only  to  the  Lena,  at  its  mouth,  having  got  intelligence 
of  fome  iflands  there ; accordingly  they  carried  the  coaft: 
north-eaftwards,  for  the  fake  of  preferving  this  Tabin.  On 
learning  that  the  Ruffians  and  others  regarded  Svetoi-nofis 
as  the  moft  advanced  promontory,  they  gave  its  name,  ( r 
Promontorium  Sacrum,  to  the  pretended  Tabin.  After- 
wards, being  informed  that  this  Svetoi-nofs  lay  to  the  eaft  of 
the  Lena,  they  marked  it  accordingly,  and  hence  were  more 
firmly  perfuaded,  that  the  ifles  at  the  mouth  of  that  river 
were  thofe  of  Tazzata;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  they  per- 
fifted  in  the  idea  of  a cape  finis  terras,  which  they  left  fub- 
fifting  under  the  names  of  Tabin  (which  we  final]  continue 

to 


to  ufe  while  fpeakingof  it  in  this  fenfe),  Svetoi-nofs,  Caput 
Sacrum,  Tffiukchi-nofs,  Tffialakfkoi-nofs,  &c. 

Strahlemberg  notices  this  cape  in  a ftriking  manner  ; 
and  the  navigators  of  the  feventeenth  century,  likewife,  even 
fo  early  as  Linfchotten  and  his  contemporaries,  were  per- 
fuaded  that  it  was  no  other  than  that  prominent  angle 
towards  the  Taimura  : indeed  it  is'  the  molt  advanced  cape 
of  all  that  coaft,  lying  beyond  the  77  t°  or  in  78  , and  there- 
fore the  finis  terns  towards  the  north.  But  Strahlemberg  at 
the  fame  time  points  out  the  ifle  of  T azzata,  which  he  proves 
to  be  Novaya  Zemla,  fince  the  ancient  Scythians  and  their 
fucceffors  began  with  the  northern  nations  of  Europe,  by 
the  river  Taas,  whence  they  denominate  the  great  gulf  to 
which  we  give  the  name  of  Oby,  the  gulf  of  Taas,  and  from 
which  Novaya  Zemla,  fituate  over  againft  it,  was  called 
Tazzata.  This  is  fo  natural,  and  can  be  the  lefs  doubted 
of,  as  that  ifland  has  always  been  reputed  as  lying  to  the 
weft  of  cape  Tabin,  near  the  mouth  of  a river.  Whence 
Strahlemberg  concludes,  that  thofe  geographers  who  mark 
it  more  to  the  eaft  are  greatly  miftaken,  “ hue  ufpiam  Taz- 
zata infula  a Plinio  ponitur.”  1 

After  the  conqueft  of  Siberia,  fome  Ruffians  fell  upon 
the  fame  reflections  Anika  Stroganof  and  his  companions 
had  done  concerning  the  wealth  that  might  be  drawn  from 
thefe  oriental  parts  by  the  articles  of  peltry,  on  going 
direct  to  obtain  them,  either  by  the  chace  or  by  commerce  ; 
feveral  companies  were  accordingly  formed  of  people  who 
were  then,  and  are  ftill  known  by  the  name  of  Promyfch- 
lenniye. 

They  confidered  that  the  method  of  making  the  greateft 
profi:  poffible  would  be  by  going  to  fea  coaftwife,  and  traf- 
ficking with  thefe  unknown  tribes,  who,  being  ignorant  of 
the  value  of  their  peltries,  would  give  them  for  a low 
price.  In  this  they  were  not  deceived  : and,  notwithftand- 
ing  the  great  rifle  they  ran,  as  their  veffels  were  fmall  and 
crazy  ; as  they  were  no  lefs  unfkilful  in  the  art  of  conftrtuft- 
ing  than  in  managing  them  ; as  in  not  venturing  far  from 
fhore,  they  were  in  jeopardy  every  moment  of  foundering 
among  the  ice  ; yet  the  thirft  of  lucre  was  too  ftrong  to 
prevent  them  from  being  deterred  from  their  projects  ; and 
the  government  was  well  fatisfied  with  them,  as  they  fur- 
nifhed  it  with  the  means  of  rendering  all  thefe  people  tri- 
butary. 

They  began  their  courfes  from  Yakutfk  about  the  year 
1636:  proceeding  in  this  manner  ftep  by  ftep,  they  every 
year  almoft  difeovered  fome  new  river,  fome  new  cape,  the 
Yena,  the  Indigirka,  the  Alafea,  the  Kovyma.  No  fooner 
were  they  come  to  the  laft  of  thefe  rivers,  than  their 
curiofity  was  excited  to  know  what  other  ftreams  might 
be  beyond  it,  in  the  two-fold  view  of  rendering  the  nations 
bordering  on  them  tributary  to  the  empire,  and  of  profe- 
cuting  the  expected  capture  of  fables  for  their  own  emolu- 
ment. The  firft  voyage  from  the  river  Kovyma  was  under- 
taken in  1646,  by  a free  company  of  thefe  Promyfchleni, 
under  the  conduct  of  a certain  Iiaac  Ignatief,  a native  of 
Mefen.  They  found  the  fea  full  of  ice  : between  the  ice, 
however,  and  the  main  land,  was  an  open  paffage,  along 
which  they  proceeded  twice  24  hours  ; when,  coming  to 
an  inlet  between  the  rocks  and  the  ffiore,  they  ran  into  it. 
Thefe  48  hours  make  feven  degrees  and  a half,  and  the  bay 
they  entered  lies  in  72  deg.  Here  they  met  with  people 
of  the  Tfhuktfhi  nation,  with  whom  they  began  to  trade 
in  the  manner  cuftomary  with  uncivilized  people  ; fpreading 
their  commodities  on  the  fhore,  of  which  the  Tfhuktfhi 
took  what  they  plealed,  and  depofited  in  their  place  walrufs- 
teeth,  and  articles  made  of  that  fpecies  of  ivory.  None 
of  the  mariners  woulft  venture  on  fhore  to  the  Tfhuktfhi, 


particularly  as  they  had  nobody  on  board  who  could  ferve 
as  interpreter.  Contenting  themfelves,  therefore,  with  hav- 
ing made  this  firft  difeovery,  they  returned  to  the  river  Ko- 
vyma. 

The  accounts  brought  home  by  thefe  people  of  the  wal- 
rufs-teeth,  induced  fome  other  * Promyfchleni  fome  years 
afterwards  to  undertake  a fecond  voyage.  To  this  end 
Fedot  Alexeyef,  a native  of  Kolmogor,  affociated  him- 
felf  with  a Mofco  merchant  of  the  Goftinna  fotna,  a vaffal 
of  Alexey  Uflof,  and  was  immediately  confidered  as  the 
chief  of  the  enterprife.  He  thought  it,  however,  expedient 
to  aflc  of  the  commandant  at  Kovyma,  one  of  his  kozaks, 
to  look  after  the  concerns  of  the  crown  during  the  voyage, 
who  appointed  one  Simeon  Ivanof  fin  Defchnef,  to  attend 
him,  with  proper  inftructions.  Four  kotfehes,  a fpecies 
of  barks,  failed  at  the  fame  time  in  June  1647,  from  the 
river  Kovyma.  Some  loofe  information  having  been  obtained 
of  a river  Anadir,  or,  as  it  was  then  pronounced,  Anandir, 
the  borders  of  which  were  inhabited  by  numerous  tribes 
of  ftrange  people,  it  was  calculated  that  this ’river  muft 
fall  into  the  Frozen  ocean  ; one  of  the  objects,  therefore, 
of  the  prefent  voyage  was  to  difeover  its  mouth.  How- 
ever, in  this  as  well  as  all  the  reft,  they  completely  failed } 
the  fea,  even  in  fummer,  being  too  full  of  ice  to  permit 
them  a free  navigation. 

Neverthelefs,  the  paffion  for  difeoveries  for  augmenting 
the  revenues  of  the  crown,  and  the  wealth  of  private  in- 
dividuals, was  fo  great,  that  no  thoughts  were  entertained 
of  giving  them  up.  Indeed  the  number  of  adventurers 
feemed  rather  to  increafe,  both  among  the  Kozaks  and  the 
Promyfchleni,  fo  that  the  following  year  feven  kotfehes 
were  fitted  out  in  the  fame  defign ; what  became  of  four 
of  thefe  veffels  the  accounts  received  make  no  mention.  Of 
the  three  others,  Simeon  Defhnef,  and  Gerafin  Ankudinof, 
were  commanders  on  the  part  of  the  Kozaks,  and  Fedot 
Alexeief,  the  principal  of  the  Promyfchleni.  Previous  to 
their  departure,  a quarrel  broke  out  between  the  two  for- 
mer, arifing  from  the  jealoufy  of  Deffinef,  that  Ankudinof 
ffiould  fhare  in  the  honour  as  well  as  in  the  profits  to  accrue 
from  the  future  difeoveries.  The  crew  of  each  veffel 
might  confift  of  about  thirty  perfons  ; at  leaft  that  was  the 
number  of  AnkudinoPs  people. 

It  is  to  be  lamented  that  the  accounts  of  Defhnef,  the 
original  whereof  Mr.  Muller  was  lucky  enough  -to  find 
among  the  archives  of  Yakutfk,  ffiould  fay  fo  little,  and 
even  nothing  at  all  concerning  the  fate  of  four  of  thofe 
kotfehes  ; nothing  of  what  happened  to  him  and  his  com- 
panions on  board  the  other  three  till  they  came  to  the 
Great  Cape  ; nothing  about  the  ice,  becaufe,  doubtlefs, 
fays  Mr.  Muller,  there  was  none  ; and,  as  Defhnef  remarks 
in  another  place,  the  fea  is  not  every  year  navigable. 

The  relation  begins  at  this  cape.  His  words  are:  “ This 
cape  is  entirely  different  from  that  which  projects  near  the 
river  Tffiukotffia,  weftward  from  the  Kovyma.  It  is  fituate 
between  the  north  and  north-eaft,  forming  a femicircle  to- 
wards the  Anadyr.  On  the  Ruffian,  or  weftern  fide,  the 
Tfhuktffiy  have  raifed  by  the  fide  of  a river,  a number  of 
whalebones  in  the  form  of  a tower  (according  to  other 
reports  they  are  the  tuffies  of  the  walrufs).  Oppofite  to 
the  promontory  (it  is  not  mentioned  bn  which  fide)  are  two 
iflands,-  whereon  were  feen  people  of  the  nation  of  Tffiukt- 
ffiy,  diftinguiffied  by  wearing  pieces  of  the  teeth  of  the 
walrufs  inferted  in  their  upper  lip.  It  is  poffible,  with  a 
very  good  wind,  to  ftretch  from  the  promontory  as  far  as 
the  river  Anadyr  in  three  times  24  hours  • and  it  would 
require  no  longer  time  to  do  it  by  land,  as  the  Anadyr 
difchargei  itfelf  into  a bay.”  On  this  promontory  it  was 
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that  Ankudinof’s  kotfch  periflicd  ; the  people,  however, 
were  faved,  and  put  on  board  the  other  two  kotfches. 
Shortly  afterwards  thefe  were  feparated,  and  never  again 
got  light  of  each  other.  Delhnef,, after  being  driven  about 
by  wind  and  weather  till  October,  buffered  Ihipwreck,  as 
far  as  can  be  collected  from  circumltances,  conliderably  to 
the  foutlx  of  the  river  Anadyr,  fomewhere  about  the  river 
Olutora.  What  became  of  Fedot  Alexeief  and  his  fhip’s 
Company,  we  (hall  mention  preferatly. 

Delhnef,  with  his  followers,  live  and  twenty  in  number, 
now  fet  out  in  fearch  of  the  Anadyr,  which  they  did  not 
difcover  till  after  they  had  wandered  about,  for  want  of  a 
guide,  the  tedious  Ipace  of  ten  weeks.  The  region  where 
they  came  up  to  the  Anadyr  was  not  far  from  its  mouth, 
a country  entirely  void  of  inhabitants,  and  deftitute  of 
foreils  ; circumltances  that  naturally  threw  them  into  the 
extremity  of  diftrefs,  as  perceiving  no  means  of  obtaining 
fuftenanca.  Wild  animals  were  not  to  be  expected,  as  they 
ufually  haunt  the  woods  ; and  they  had  no  implements  for 
filhing.  In  this  perplexity,  twelve  of  the  company  went  up 
the  courfe  of  the  river ; but  after  a devious  journey  of 
twenty  days,  Itill  finding  no  traces  of  mankind,  they  turned 
about  to  regain  the  ftation  where  Defhnef  and  the  reft  were 
waiting  for  them  ; which,  how  ever,  on  account  of  hunger 
and  fatigue,  only  a few  of  them  reached. 

After  undergoing  incredible  hardlhips,  Delhnef,  in  the 
fummer  of  1649,  with  the  fmall  remains  of  his  people, 
went  up  the  Anadyr  by  water,  till  he  came  to  a people, 
called  Anauli ; and  there-he  founded  the  Anadyrlkoi  oftrog, 
which  was  followed  by  other  buildings.  Defhnef  obferved 
a great  fand-bank  lying  at  the  mouth  of  the  Anadyr,  ad- 
vancing on  the  northern  fide  far  into  the  lea,  the  refort 
of  a valt  number  of  morlhes  and  other  amphibious  animals. 
This  circumltance  was  too  flattering  to  be  negledted.  Ac- 
cordingly, he  began  to  fell  timber,  in  1653,  for  the  con- 
ftrudtion  of  a kotfche,  to  be  employed  in  conveying  the 
tribute  to  Yakutflt  by  lea  ; but  was  obliged  to  debit  from 
his  purpofe,  from  the  want  of  other  materials,  andbecaufe 
he  learnt  that  the  lea  about  Tlhukotlkoi-nofs  was  not  every 
year  equally  free  trom  ice. 

In  1654,  he  made  another  expedition  to  the  korga,  or 
fand-bank,  for  the  purpofe  of  collecting  morlhe-teeth.  He 
now  affociated  with  him  a Kozak  named  Yufko  Seliverftoi, 
who  had  accompanied  Mikhaila  Stadikin  on  his  voyage 
of  diicovery  in  the  Frozen  Ocean,  and  was  fent  from  Ya- 
kutlk  to  colledt  thefe  teeth  for  the  benefit  of  the  crown. 
In  his  inftrudtions,  mention  is  made  of  a river  Shendon, 
falling  into  the  bay  at  Penlhink,  as  well  as  of  the  Anadyr  ; 
and  he  was  ordered  to  levy  a tribute  on  the  inhabitants 
dwelling  about  both  thefe  rivers  ; as  what  Delhnef  had  been 
doing  was  not  as  yet  known  at  Yakutlk.  On  this  occafion 
new  difeontents  arofe.  Seliverffof  arrogated  to  himfelf  the 
diicovery  of  the  korga,  as  having  iailed  to  that  place 
with  Stadukin,  in  1649.  Defhnef  however  proved  that  he 
had  not  even  reached  the  great  Tfhuktfhi-nofs,  which  he 
affirmed  to  be  formed  of  nothing  but  bare  rocks,  as  was 
but  too  well  known  to  him,  fince  Ankudinof’s  veffel  had 
been,  wrecked  upon  them.  He  farther  alleged,  that  this 
was  by  no  means  the  firft  promontory  that  appeared  under 
the  appellation  of  Svsetoi-nofs.  The  two  iflands  lying 
oppofite  the  Tfhuktlhi-nofs,  belonging  to  the  tooth-lipped 
people  before  mentioned,  being  .the  peculiar  marks  of  it. 
That  Delhnef  alone,  and  neither  Stadukin  nor  Seliverftof, 
had  l’een  thefe  people  : and  concluded  by  infilling  that  the 
korga  at  the  mouth  of  the  Anadyr  was  at  a great  diftance 
from  them. 

Delhnef,  while  furveying  the  fea-coaft,  learnt  of  the 


Koriacs  the  fate  of  the  two  Ankudinofs  Fedot,  and  Gera, 
fim,  as  well  as  of  Fedot  Alexeief. 

In  1659,  other  expeditions  were  again  undertaken;  but, 
from  the  foregoing  impediments,  though  they  fet  fail  in 
July,  they  iuftered  fo  much  damage  from  the  floating  ice 
between  the  eafiern  mouths  of  the  Lena  and  Svostoi-nofs, 
that  they  were  deterred  from  fuch  voyages  for  a long  time ; 
and  it  was  not  till  the  reign  of  Peter  the  Great  that  thefe 
enterprifes  were  refumed.  It  is  well  known  that  his  com- 
prehenfive  mind  conceived  only  valt  ideas  and  grand  pro- 
jects ; that  being  principally  defirous  to  eftablifn  an  exten- 
five  commerce  by  means  of  navigation,  he  began  by  open- 
ing to  himfelf  the  navigation  of  the  Baltic,  by  the  founda- 
tion of  St.  Peterlburg  ; Archangel  already  exilled  on  the 
Ihore  of  the  White  Sea  ; he  thought  himfelf  fee u re  in  the 
navigator  of  the  Euxine,  by  the  poffeffion  of  Azof,  and 
that  of  the  Cafpian  by  Affrakhan,  which  he  iucceeded  m 
bringing  to  effeCt.  He  now  conceived  that  it  might  not  be 
impofiible  for  him  to  participate  in  the  lucrative  commerce 
of  the  Indies,  of  Japan,  of  China,  and  of  America,  by 
ellablifhing  factories  at  the  extremity  of  Alia,  in  the  prox- 
imity of  thole  countries.  The  Dutch  Eaff  India  company 
declining  to  attempt  the  diicovery  of  e north-call  pallage, 
the  tear  adopted  the  project,  as  well  as  that  of  fuhjedling 
the  countries  adjacent  ter  the  objeCts  of  his  commerce,  be- 
ginning by  Kamtfhatka,  of  which  fome  obfeure  information 
had  been  obtained. 

Thither,  in  1 696,  he  fent  Vladimir  Atlaffof,  llationed  as 
commandant  of  the  Kozaks  at  Anadyrlkoi-ollrog,  a feitle- 
ment  that  had  been  retained  ever  fince  its  firft  erection  by 
Delhnef,  as  before  related,  who  was  naturally  luppoled  to 
have  acquired  an  extenlive  knowledge  of  all  the  neighbour- 
ing countries.  He  accordingly  difpatched  fixteen  Kozaks 
of  Yakutlk,  to  render  the  Koriaks  on  the  river  Opuka  tri- 
butary ; Morolko,  their  chief,  acquitted  himfelf  well  of  his 
commiffion,  and  even  took  a Kamtlhadale  oftrog.  Atlaffof, 
profiting  by  this  advantage,  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  fixty 
Kozaks,  and  as  many  Yukagirs,  and  led  them  to  the  river 
Kamtfhatka,  and  the  furrounding  diftriCts.  In  his  juridical 
declaration,  he  relates,  among  other  things,  before  he  con- 
tinues the  recital  of  his  progrefs  to  Kamtfhatka  ; that, 
between  the  Kovyma  and  Anadyr  is  a double  nape,  which 
fome  have  called  Shalatlkoi  cape  and  Anadyrlkoi  cape.  Of 
the  latter  he  affirms,  that  it  can  never  be  doubled  in  veffels 
of  the  ordinary  conftruCtion,becaufe  on  the  weftern  or  north- 
ern fide  are  always  vail  pieces  ot  floating  ice  (ftationary 
and  folid  in  winter)  ; and  that  the  other  fide  of  the  fea  of  the 
Anadyrlkoi  cape  is  at  all  times  free  from  ice.  That,  though 
he  himfelf  was  not  perfonally  at  the  height  of  thele  capes, 
yet  he  learnt  from  the  Tfhuktfhi,  who  dwelt  about  the  mouth 
of  the  Anadyr,  that  over  againft  this  cape  is  a large  ifiand, 
inhabited  by  people  who  come  to  them  in  winter  over  the 
icfl,  and  bring  them  bad  fables. 

To  avoid  prolixity,  we  omit  the  remainder  of  his  ac- 
count, only  obferving,  that  Mr.  Miiller  feems  rather  to  de- 
part from  his  ufual  candour,  in  regard  to  this  narrative, 
which  he  acknowledges  to  be  really  Atlaffof’ s,  but  fuggefts 
that  it  does  not  exaCtly  tally  with  a letter  of  his  in  1700, 
nor  w'ith  his  juridical  depofltion  in  1701.  In  order  to  have 
given  validity  to  his  doubts,  he  Ihould  have  communicated 
thefe  pieces  among  the  great  number  with  wffiich  he  has  en- 
riched his  valuable  collection.  This  he  has  not  done.  And 
fince  the  tzar,  who  was  an  excellent  judge  of  mankind,  was 
fo  well  fatisfied  with  him,  that  he  made  him  colonel  of  the 
Kozaks  at  Yakutlk,  this  circumltance  ought  to  have  its 
proper  weight  with  us. 

Parties  were  repeatedly -fenj.  againft  the  Tlhuktlhis,  with- 
out 
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Out  being  able  to  fubdue  them.  In  1711,  the  Yakutfk-  length,  and  in  breadth  three  fathoms.  When  loaded,  it  drew 
Kozak  Peter  Ilin  lin  Popof,  the  promyfnlenik  Yegor  Vaffilief  three  feet  and  a half  of  water,  All  things  necelfary  for  the 
fm  Toldin,  and  the  newly  baptized  Ivan  Valiilief  fin  Terefh-  voyage  being  ready,  the  firlt  expedition  was  undertaken  in 
kin,  made  a vigorous  attempt  to  compel  thole  who  dwell  on  June  17x6.  They  coafted  north-eaitwards,  as  far  as  the 
the  other  fide  of  the  bay,  and  of  the  cape  or  nofs?  to  pay  region  of  the  river  Oka.  It  was  intended  to  purfue  the 
the  tribute  ; which  they  as  ftrenuoufly  refilled.  They,  how-  fame  courfe  farther;  but  a contrary  wind  drove  the  veffel, 
1 ever,  obtained  from  them  a great  number  of  particulars  as  it  were  againll  the  will  of  the  navigators,  acrofs  the  fea 
concerning  the  fituation  of  the  l'urrounding  countries  ; and,  to  Kamtlhatka.  What  they  iirlt  defcried,  as  they  after- 
among  others,  that  oppoiite,  whether  to  the  Kovyma  or  to  wards  were  informed,  was  a promontory,  Hurting  northwards 
the  Anadyr  they  could  not  iufficiently  comprehend,  is  fituate  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Tigil.  The  coaft  teemed  ileep 
a fpacious  ifland,  to  which  the  Tlhuktfhi  gave  the  name  of  and  rocky,  therefore  they  would  not  venture  on  fliore,  defti- 
the  great  land,  the  inhabitants  whereof  pierce  their  cheeks,,  tute  as  they  were  of  any  pilot  or  guide.  Proceeding,  how- 
Und  pafs  large  pieces  of  teeth  through  the  orifice;  not  ever,  to  keep  the  fea,  a contrary  wind  arofe,  which  drove 
having  th'f  fame  language  with  the  Tihuktihi,  who  have  the  veffel  back  upon  the  Okhotlkian  Ihore.  The  wind  after- 
been  at  war  with  them  from  time  immemorial.  Popof  faw  wards  coming  favourable,  the  navigators  tacked  about,  and 
ten  of  them,  who  were  prifoners  to  the  Tlhuktflii  ; and  he  came  exactly  back  to  the  Tigil,  where  they  now  call  anchor, 
remarked  that  thefe  pieces  were  thofe  of  the  walrtifs.  He  Some  oi  the  people  went  on  Ihore  in  learch  of  human  beings, 
learnt  that  in  fummer  thev  pafs  over  to  this  illand  in  baidars  but  found  only  empty  huts.  The  Kamtfhadales  had  per- 
il; one  day,  and  in  winter  likevvife  in  one  day  in  fledges  on  ceived  the  veffel  approaching,  and  had  fled  for  fear  into  the 
the  ice.  forefts  and  mountains.  Our  mariners  therefore  again  fet  fail. 

On  the  promontory  or  land  of  this  cape  no  other  ani-  puffed  the  Tigil,  and  in  the  fpace  of  a day  reached  the 
Trials  than  wolves  and  foxes  are  feen,  fince  there  are  no  fo-  Itream  Chariulolca,  having  two  fmall  iflands  lying  in  its  vi- 
relts  ; whereas  011  the  other  land  are  all  forts  of  animals  that  cinity.  The  foiyner,  being  the  largell,  is  at  the  diftance  of 
furnifh  the  -finer  forts  of  furs.  The  inhabitants  keep  nume-  five -verfls  from  the  main  land;  the  other,  confiding  only 
rous  herds  of  rein-deer.  The  country  produces  cedars,  firs,  of  barren  rocks,  a little  farther.  Leaving  the  Chariufofca, 
pines,  larches,  and  other  trees.  Popof  fuppofed  that  the  they  Hood  out  to  fea  the  whole  night,  and  the  next  morn- 
number  of  the  Tfhuktlhi  at  the  cape  might  amount  to  two  ing  found  themfelves  in  with  the  land  at  the  river  Itflia. 
thoufand  men,  and  that  of  the  iflanders  to  triple  that  fum  ; Here  they  fent  iome  of  the  crew  on  Ihore  ; who,  finding 
that,,  from  the  Anadyrfkoi-oftrpg  they  go  by  land  to  the  however  neither  people  nor  habitations,  prefently  returned, 
nofs,  along  the  rock  Matkol,  which  runs  out  from  a great  Continuing  to  fail  along  the  coalt,  they  came  up  with  the 
gulf.  river  Krutogorova,  into  which  they  would  have  run,  but 

At  the  time  of  which  we  are  fpeaking,  there  being  yet  miffed  the  inlet  ; luckily,  however,  a bay  opening  to  the 
no  implements  for  navigation  at  Okhotfkfand  the  uie  oi  the  iouth  of  the  river  being  found  convenient,  in  it  they  dropped 
compafs  not  being  known  there  till  the  year  1714,  by  the  th  ir  ..ichor.  A detachment  of  them,  while  exploring  the 
exprefs  command  of  the  great  tzar  Peter  I,,  the  governor  country,  met  with  a Kamtfhadale  girl  picking  up  edible 
prince  Gagarin  fupplied  both  thefe  defeats.  Pr.hri  ;y  the  roots  in  the  fields.  She  directed  them  to  fome  huts,  where 
governor  at  fid!  imagined  that  the  purpoies  of  d n:  every  juft  at  that  time  a party  of  Kozaks  had  put  up  for  the  pur- 
jnight  be  effected  without  thefe  helps  ; for  the  Urit  order  pofe  of  collecting  the  tribute.  Thefe,  on  being  fent  to, 
relating  to  the  diicovery  of  a paflage  by  fea  to  Kamtlhatka,  came  andferved  them  as  guides  and  interpreters.  The  veffel 
dated  the  17th  of  February  1713,  directed  to  the  voivode  was  brought  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Kompakova,  which 
Yeltfhin,  contains  not  a word  about  the  conftrudtion  of  vef-  they  found  a good  birth  to  moor  in  for  the  winter.  Here 
fels,  nor  of  people  expert  in  the  art  of  navigation  : accord-  they  had  not  been  many  days  when  a whale  was  thrown  afliore 
ingly,  nothing  farther  appears  than  that  the  dvoranin  Ivan  by  the  fea:  in  the  body  of  the  fifli  was  kicking  a 
Sorokaumof,  who  was  charged  with  the  bufinefs  at  Yakutfk,  harpoon  of  European  manufacture,  marked  with  Roman 
after  arriving  with  twelve  Kozaks  at  Okhotlk  in  the  autumn  letters.  If  I could  have  furmifed,  continues  Mr.  Muller, 
of  that  year,  committed  a great  many  blunders,  and  was  that  the  failor  who  related  to  me  this  fa£t,  had  known  of 
brought  back  to  Yakutfk  in  cuftody.  It  was  now  found  the  like  accident  that  happened  to  the  fliipwrecked  Dutch- 
neceffary  that  the  governor  fhoitld  immediately  fend  fome  men  011  the  coalt  of  Korea,  in  1653,  (Witfen,  ed.  2.  p.  45. 
able  feamen  and  fhip-carpenters.  By  thefe,  who  arrived  at  Voyage  au  Nord,  tom.  ix.  p.  308.)  I might  have  been  led 
Yakut !li  the  23d  of  May  1714,  and  were  fent  off  to  Ok-  to  fufpedt,  that  he  perhaps  was  amufing  me  with  a tale  that 
hotfk  the  3d  of  July;  under  the  command  of  a Kozak  named  had  no  other  foundation  than  what  he  borrowed  from  the 
Kofmas  Sokolof,  with  about  twenty  Kozaks,  the  long-wifh-  former.  This,  however,  was  not  the  cafe..  For  he  was  a 
ed-for  difeovery  was  made.  completely  illiterate  man,  could  neither  read  nor  write,  and 

One  of  the  failors,  by  birth  a Dutchman,  a native  of  Hoorn,  fcarcely  knew  that  there  Vas  fuch  a place  as  Korea  in  the 
( Strahlemberg  calls  hima  Swedifh  corporal,  who  had  formerly  world  ; confequently  the  fact  is  only  the  more  confirmed  by 
been  a (hip-carpenter ; but  Bufch  himfelf  fays,  that  he  had  two  examples.  The  commander  Sokolof,  during  the  win- 
ierved  in  various  places  many  years  as  a failor,  and  at  laft  in  the  ter,  made  a journey  to  Nifhnei  Kamtfhatfkoi  oltrog,  whence 
Swedifh  cavalry,  and  fo  came  to  be  taken  prifoner  at  Vyborg,  he  returned  to  the  fliip  in  fpring,  and  at  the  beginning  of 
in  the  year  1706),  named  Henry  Bufch,  was  Hill  living 'at  May  1717,  put  again  to  fea.  The  fea,  however,  was  fo 
Yakutfk  in  1736,  when  Mr.  Muller  made  fome  flay  there  ; full  of  ice,  that  on  the  fourth  day  from  their  departure  they 
and,  in  anfwerto  his  inquiries,  lie  learnt  of  him  the  following  were  completely  jammed  in  between  fome  fields  of  it,  where 
particulars.  After  they  were  come  to  Okhotlk,  the  car-  they  were  obliged  to  remain  fixed  upwards  of  fix  weeks, 
penters  built  a veffel  of  the  fame  kind  with  the  Ruffian  before  they  could  proceed  on  the  voyage.  In  the  mean 
loddies,  in  which  they  ufed  formerly  to  go  from  Archangel  time  they  were  in  great  want  of  provifions.  Happily  they 
to  Mefen,  Puflozero,  and  Nova  Zemlia.  Thefe  labours  oc-  regained  the  Okhotlkian  ihore,  between  the  rive.r  Ola  and 
cupied  the  whole,  of  the  year  1715.  The  veffel  was  very  Tanifkoi  oltrog,  where  they  remained  at  anchor  a few  days  ; 
flout  and  fubltantial.  It  was  eight  fathoms  and  a half  in  and  about  the  middle  of  July  returned  to  Okhotlk.  From 
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this  time  a navigation  ha3  been  uninterruptedly  kept  up  be- 
tween Okhotlk  and  Kamtlhatka. 

While  all  this  was  tranfadting,  governor  prince  Gagarin, 
in  the  year  1716,  difpatched  colonel  Jacob  Ageef  fin  Yelt- 
ihin,  formerly  voivode  at  Yakutlk,  with  a confiderable 
party  of  officers  and  people,  to  the  fame  regions,  with  or- 
ders to  make  diligent  inquiries  concerning  Kamtffiatka,  and 
chiefly  fuch  as  related  to  the  obi  eft  in  queltion.  Kolirefflcy 
mentions,  that  Ihips  from  Japan  came  to  the  lixth  of  the 
Kurilli  illands,  Shokoki,  for  ores  or  minerals,  which  they 
carried  back  to  their  ifland.  This,  however,  feems  to  be 
not  quite  correct,  as  differing  widely  from  all  the  other  ac- 
counts, which  fay,  that  the  Japanefe  (probably  when 
driven  about  by  adverfe  winds  and  ftorms)  ufed  never  to 
proceed  farther  than  Matmai.  Nor  had  any  fubfequent 
information  confirmed  what  he  advances.  This  therefore 
was  one  of  the  principal  matters  into  which  the  colonel  was 
inftrudted  by  the  governor  to  inquire ; he  was  likewife  to 
proceed  from  Tfluikotflcoi-nofs  to  the  oppolite  illands,  and 
thence  to  the  main  land.  By  his  inttrudtions  alfo  he  was  to 
gain  accurate  information  about  the  illands  of  Shantary  ; 
to  attempt  to  fettle  a regular  traffic  with  the  Japanefe,  and 
whatever  elfe  he  could  effedt  in  confequence  of  his  own  ob- 
fervations  : nothing,  however,  of  importance  enfued  from 
it.  The  governor  had  given  the  colonel,  a Swedilh  lieute- 
nant named  Ambiorn  Molyn,  who  was  to  conftrudt  the 
veffels  proper  for  the  feveral  enterprifes  at  Okhotlk.  This 
man  pretended  that  there  was  no  timber  to  be  found  at 
that  place  lit  for  the  purpofe.  ('See  alfo  Strahlenberg,  p.  17.) 
Difputes  arofe  now  between  the  colonel  and  the  voivode  of 
Yakutlk,  Ivan  Vafiilief  fin  Rakitin,  which  likewife  proba- 
bly threw  great  impediments  in  the  way  of  this  expedition  ; 
and  the  difgrace  of  prince  Gagarin  happening  foon  after,  the 
whole  hulinefs  came  to  nothing.  The  only  benefit  accruing 
from  it  was  a voyage  fet  on  foot  by  Yeltlhin,  in  the  year 
1 7 18,  to  the  Shantary  illands,  and  performed  by  the  fin  Soy- 
arlkoi  Prokofey  Philkeief.  This  perfon  was  ftill  living 
when  Mr.  Muller  was  at  Yakutlk,  and  from  whom  he  learnt 
the  following  particulars  of  his  voyage. 

Philkeief  was  provided  with  able  feamen,  the  better  to 
enfure  fuccefs  : when  they  were  out  at  fea,  thefe  men  de- 
clared to  him  that  they  were  refolved  to  vifit  not  only  the 
Shantary,  but  all  the  other  illands  lying  in  thofe  feas,  as 
far  as  the  Ku  rilly ; which  done,  they  would  winter  on  the 
largelt  of  the  Shantary  illands,  which  by  way  of  eminence 
is  denominated  Shantar.  This  not  being  agreeable  to  Phil- 
keief, he  caufed  himfeif,  with  a couple  of  Kozaks,  to  be 
put  on  fhore  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Tugur.  The  reft 
accjmplifhed  their  defigri,  palled  the  winter  on  the  ifle  of 
Shantar,  and  had  a rich  capture  of  fables.  Having  negli- 
gently, however,  left  a fire  they  had  been  ufing,  the  flames 
caught  the  trees,  fo  that  the  whole  foreft  of  the  ifland  was 
in  a blaze,  bp  which  they  alfo  loft  their  fables.  The  next 
furmner  they  returned  to  the  continent,  where,  intending 
to  filh  along  the  coaft  between  the  T ugur  and  the  Amoor, 
the  greater  part  of  them  were  flain  by  the  Giliaks.  They 
computed  the  ifle  of  Shantar  to  be  from  fouth  to'  north 
about  twenty  verfts,  and  three  or  four  verfts  in  breadth, 
without  any  mountain  upon  it.  How  then  were  thefe 
ifland.’.  to  he  feen  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Ud?  This 
therefore  feems  to  confirm  PhilteiePs  affertion,  that  they 
are  fituate  in  the  proximity  of  the  Tugur,  and  that  it  re- 
cures  eight  days  to  pafs  from  the  Ud  to  the  Tugur,  in  lod- 
kas  or  fmall  craft.  If  we  admit  the  fituation  of  the  coafts 
to  he  as  they  appear  upon  the  maps,  namely,  as  ftretching 
dire  fly  fouth  from  Okhotlk  to  the  Amoor,  then  the  diffi- 
culty is  much  increafed  ; becaufe  in  that  cafe  there  mult  he 


fevei’al  promontories  proje&ing  fo  far  as  to  conceal  thefe 
illands  from  the  view.  But  various  reafons  may  be  found 
for  believing  that  the  coaft  from  Okhotlk  to  the  river  Ud 
runs  fouth-weftwards,  and  from  the  Ud  to  the  Amoor 
fouth-eaftwards.  If  io,  as  it  is  highly  probable  it  will  here- 
after be  found,  then  the  Shantarian  illands  may  lie  in  fuch 
a manner  as  to  follow  one  another  in  fucceffion  northwards 
from  the  river  Tugur.  There  may  be  more  of  them  than 
we  imagine,  lince  the  number  of  them  is  by  no  means  after- 
tained.  In  that  cafe,  the  neareft  may  unqueftionably  be  dif- 
cerned  from  the  river  Ud. 

In  1718,  a tribe  of  Tlhuktlhis  came  voluntarily  to  fur- 
render  themfelves  at  the  Anadirlkoi  oftrog,  declaring  that 
they  inhabited  the  promontory  between  the  Anadyr  and 
the  Kovyma ; that  they  were  in  number  about  3500  men  ; 
that  this  promontory  was  covered  with  rocks  and  moun- 
tains, but  that  the  flat  country  confifted  of  turf-land  ; that 
oppofite  to  the  cape  was  feen  an  ifle  of  moderate  dimenfionr, 
the  inhabitants  whereof  bore  a refemblance  to  the  Tfhukt- 
Ihis,  but  fpoke  a different  language;  that  from  the  point 
they  could  go  over  to  the  ifle  in  half  a day  ; that  beyond  it 
was.  a large  continent,  which  might  be  feen  from  the  ifland 
in  fair  weather : that  its  inhabitants  likewife  refembled  the 
Tlhuktlhis,  had  a different  dialed!,  numerous  forefts,  &c. 
(giving  an  exact  defeription  of  the  great  ifland  mentioned 
above);  that  with  their  baidars,  or  boats,  by  coafting  the 
promontory,  they  could  make  the  voyage  from  the  bottom 
of  the  bay  of  Anadyr,  to  the  extreme  point  of  the  promon- 
tory, in  three  weeks,  and  often  in  lefs  time. 

Peter  the  Great,  defirous  of  obtaining  a more  accurate 
knowledge  of  thefe  parts  and  paffages;  and,  unable  to  in- 
duce the  Dutch  Eaft  India  Company  to  take  up  the  matter, 
refolved  himlelf  to  proftcute  the  defign  with  vigour.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  1727,  he  fent  two  geodefifts,  or  geometers,  to 
Kamtlhatka.  Of  what  they  executed  or  diftovered,  nothing 
ever  came  to  the  ears  of  the  public.  It  is  only  known,  that 
on  their  return,  the  tzar  gave  them  a very  gracious  recep- 
tion ; whence  it  may  be  prefumed,  that  they  acquitted  them- 
felves of  their  truft  to  his  fatisfadtion. 

In  Ihort,  the  tzar  being  refolved  to  fatisfy  his  curiofity, 
by  caufing  thefe  latitudes  to  be  explored,  and,  above  all,  to 
be  certified  whether  Alia  was  contiguous  . to  America  on 
the  north-eaftern  fide,  towards  Tlhuktfhi-nofs,  fince  on  the 
north  fide  it  undoubtedly  was  not ; he  made  choice  ot 
Vitus  Beering,  an  expert  Danifli  mariner,  for  that  purpofe, 
to  whom  he  joined  lieutenants  Spangberg  and  Tlhirikof. 
Peter  had  this  bufinefs  fo  much  at  heart,  that,  though  con- 
fined to  his  bed  by  the  difeafe  that  put  an  end  to  his  life, 
he  converfed  with  Beering,  and  even  drew  up  with  his  own 
hand  a fet  of  inftrudtions  for  his  guidance,  which  paper 
was  delivered  to  him  five  days  after  the  demife  of  that  great 
monarch. 

He  fet  fail  the  14th  of  July  1728,  from  the  river  of 
Kamtfhatka,  and  fteered  north-eaftwards,  following  the  land 
fo  as  feldom  to  lofe  fight  of  it.  Of  this  he  drew  a chart, 
fo  accurate  as  to  be  ftill  the  heft  extant. 

The  8th  of  Auguft,  being  in  lat.  64°  30',  a baidar,  hav- 
ing  eight  men  on  hoard,  came  up  to  his  veffel.  Thefe  prov- 
ed to  he  Tfliuktfhi,  who  told  him  that  the  coaft  was  cover- 
ed with  the  dwellings  of  their  people,  and  gave  him  to  un- 
derftand,  that  not  far  off  the  land  trended  towards  the  weft  ; 
they  alfo  pointed  out  an  ifle  at  no  great  diftance,  which 
Beering  came  up  with  on  the  10th  pf  Auguft,  and  gave  it 
the  name  of  Saint  Lawrence. 

On  the  15th  of  the  fame  month,  in  67’  18',  lat.  perceiv- 
ing that,  as  the  Tfluiktfhi  had  faid,  the  coaft  bent  towards 
the  weft,  and  no  longer  to  the  north,  it  is  faid  that  he  drew 
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this  falfe  confequence,  that  he  had  reached  the  extremity 
pf  the  north-eail  of  Afia ; that  the  coaft  thenceforward 
taking  a weftern  direction,  it  was  impoffible  there  could  be 
a junction  of  Alia  with  America;  and  that  he  had  ful- 
filled his  commilfion.  Mr.  Muller  adds,  that  he  was  mff- 
taken,  fince  he  was  only  then  at  Serdzekamen,  whence  the 
coaft  indeed  turns  to  the  weft,  forming  a large  gulf ; but 
that  it  afterwards  returns  to  the  north  and  north-eaft,  as  far 
as  the  great  Tfhuktfhi-nofs.  On  his  paffage  back,  the  20th 
of  Auguft,  forty  Tfhuktlhi  approached  his  (hip  in  four  bai- 
dars,  and  informed  him,  that  their  countrymen  frequently 
went  to  the  Kovyma  by  land,  with  merchandifes,  but  never 
by  water. 

Afanafy  Sheftakof,  colonel  of  the  Yakut  fkoi  Kozaks, 
having  made  feveral  propofals  to  the  fenate,  to  render  the 
obftinate  Tfhuktlhi  tributary,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  fay 
fomething  of  his  expedition,  as  being  of  fome  confequence 
to  the  hillory  of  navigation.  Sheftakof  was  refolved  to 
reduce  not  only  the  Tlhuktfhi,  but  likewife  the  Koriaks, 
who  dwell  on  the  Siberian  coaft  of  the  Penfhinfkian  fea, 
and  likewife  inhabit  both  fhores  of  the  northern  part  of 
Kamtfhatka,  and  were  frequently  in  a ftate  of  rebellion,  to 
obedience.  He  purposed  to  vifit  the  country  lying  oppofite 
to  Tfhukotfkoi-nofs,  and  fubjedt  the  inhabitants  to  the  Ruf- 
fian authority.  It  was  part  of  his  plan  likewife  to  make  an 
attempt  to  difcover  the  pretended  land  in  the  Frozen  ocean  ; 
and,  laftly,  before  his  return,  to  explore  the  Shantarian  and 
Kurilly  iflands.  The  eloquence,  with  which  he  accom- 
panied the  delivery  of  his  projedt,  gained  him  univerfal  ap- 
probation, and  high  and  low  became  interelled  in  the  fuc- 
cefs  of  his  enterprife,  all  conceiving  it  extremely  probable 
that  great  public  benefit  might  accrue  from  it.  Accordingly 
he  was  appointed  commander  of  a particular  expedition. 
The  admiralty  of  St.  Peterfburg  gave  hint  a pilot,  named 
Jacob  Hens,  with  an  affiftant,  Ivan  Fedorof,  a geodefifti,  Mi- 
chael Gvofdef,  a mineralogift,  named  Herdehol,  and  ten 
failors.  At  Ekatarinenburg,  he  was  fupplied  with  field- 
pieces  and  mortars,  with  all  proper  appurtenances.  At  To- 
bolfk,  a captain  of  the  Siberian  regiment  of  dragoons, 
Dmitri  Pavluzki,  was  ordered  to  join  him,' with  four  hun- 
dred Kozaks,  under  their  united  command  ; and  they  were 
farther  empowered  to  increafe  their  ftrength  from  all  the 
garrifons,  oftrogs,  and  fimovies,  in  the  territory  of  Yakutfk, 
wherever  they  fhould  come,  at  their  difcretion. 

Thefe  preparatives  being  made,  Sheftakof  fet  out  from 
St.  Peterfburg  for  Siberia  in  the  month  of  June  1727.  At 
- Tobolffe  he  tarried  till  the  28th  of  November,  paffed  the 
winter  in  the  upper  regions  of  the  Lena,  and  reached  Yak- 
utfk in  the  fummer  of  1728.  Here  a v:olent  quarrel  arofe 
between  Sheftakof  and  Pavluzki,  which  probably  occafioned 
them  to  part,  though  they  profecuted  their  feveral  purpofes 
to  the  fame  end.  Sheftakof,  in  1729,  repaired  to  Okhotfk, 
and  there  took  to  his  ufe  the  veffels  with  which  captain 
Beering  had  lately  returned  from  Kamtfhatka.  Having  dif- 
patched  his  kinfman,  the  fin  boyarlkoi  Ivan  Sheftakof,  on 
the  firft  of  September,  in  one  of  them,  the  Gabriel,  to  go  to 
the  river  Ud  and  thence  to  Kamtfhatka,  for  the  purpofe  of 
examining  and  defcribing  all  the  iflands  he  might  meet  with 
on  that  voyage  ; he  failed  in  the  other  veffel,  the  Fortuna, 
for  Tavifkoi  oftrog,  but  had  the  misfortune  to  fuffer  fhip- 
wreck,  and  to  fee  the  greater  part  of  his  people  perifli  in 
the  billows,  with  great  difficulty  faving  himfelf  and  four 
other  perfons  from  fharing  their  fate.  The  30th  of  Sep- 
tember, he  fent  from  Tavifkoi  oftrog  a kozak,  Ivan  Ofta- 
fief,  in  company  with  an  elder  of  the  Koriaks,  forwards 
along  the  coaft,  with  orders  to  proceed  to  the  river  Pen- 
fhina,  and,  by  kind  words  and  fair  promifes,  to  perfuade  the 
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refractory  Koriaks  dwelling  in  that  trail,  to  fubmit  to  the 
Ruffian  government.  He  himfelf  followed,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  December,  with  the  reft  of  his  men,  took  up 
Oftafiefby  the  way,  and  arrived  within  two  days  journey 
from  the  Penfbina,  where  he  fell  in  with  a prodigious  hoft  of 
Tfhuktlhi  on  their  march  to  make  war  upon  the  Koriaks. 
Though  the  number  pf  SheftakoPs  followers,  Ruffians, 
Okhotlkian  T ungufes,  Larautes  and  Koriaks,  all  together 
confifted  of  not  more  thai)  150  'men,  yet  he  did  not  hefitate 
to  rifle  a battle  with  the  Tfhutkflii.  This,  however,  had 
an  unfortunate  iffue  : Sheftakof  was  ftruck  by  an  arrow 
from  the  enemy,  which  deprived  him  of  life,  and  tliofe  who 
efcaped  failing  with  him,  were  entirely  put  to  flight.  This 
happened  the  14th  of  March  1730,  near  the  itream  Ye- 
gatlh,  which  falls  into  the  Penfhin-lkian  gulf  between  the 
rivers  Paren  and  Penfliina. 

Three  days  prior  to  this  difaftrous  event,  Sheftakof  had 
fent  su,  order  to  Tavifkoi  oftrog.  directing  the  Kozak, 
T-rypho  Krupifhef,  to  proceed  in  one  of  the  veffels  to  Bol- 
fheretzkoi  oftrog,  from  thence  doubling  the  fouthern  point 
of  Kamtfhatka,  to  fail  on  towards  Niflinei  Karntfhatfkoi 
oftrog,  to  continue  his  voyage  in  the  fame  (hip  to  the  river 
Anadyr,  and  invite  the  inhabitants  of  the  vaft  tradt  of 
country  lying  oppofite,  to  pay  tribute  to  Ruffia.  In  this 
difpatch  he  recommended  Krupifhef  to  take  with  him  the 
geoclefift,  Gvofdef,  in  cafe  he  were  inclined  to  go,  and  to 
treat  him  with  all  poffible  kindnefs.  Concerning  what  came 
of  it,  no  accounts  are  extant.  Only  thus  much  is  known, 
obferves  Mr.  Miiiler,  that  the  geodefift,  Gvofdef,  was  actu- 
ally, in  the  year  1730,  between  the  65th  and  66th  degrees 
of  latitude,  at  a fhort  diftance  from  the  country  of  the 
Tlhuktfhi,  on  an  unknown  fiiore,  fituate  over  againft  the  faid 
country ; that  he  even  found  people  there,  with  whom,  how- 
'ever,  he  was  unable  to  converfe  for  want  of  an  interpreter. 

During  thefe  tranfadlions,  the  fin  boyarlkoi  Ivan  Shef- 
takof, was  failing  on  board  the  Gabriel  to  Kamtfhatka,  and, 
on  the  19th  of  September  1729,  arrived  at  Bolffieretzkoi. 
For,  though  his  inftrudi ions  were  to  proceed  firft  to  the  river 
Ud,  he  was  prevented  from  doing  fo  by  violent  adverfe 
ftorms.  The . following  fummer,  however,  he  made  the 
voyage  to  the  Ud,  touched  at  Udfkoi  oftrog,  where  he  found 
people  who  had  been  fent  thither  by  colonel  Sheftakof,  and 
had  built  a veffel ; but  that  not  being  fit  for  his  purpofe, 
he  returned  to  Kamtfhatka,  .having  feen  both  on  his  paf- 
fage outwards,  and  on  his  way  back,  feveral  iflands,  and 
at  laft  made  again  the  port  of  Okhotfk. 

While  Sheftakof  was  on  his  paffage  back  to  Okhotfk, 
Jacob  Hens,  the  pilot,  received  a difpatch  from  capta  n 
Pavluzki,  who  had  come  diredfly  from  Yakijtfk,  by  the  com- 
mon inland  road,  to  Nifhney  Kovymfkoi  Simowe,  or  oftrog, 
informing  him  that  he  had  heard,  by  way  of  Aiiadynkoi 
oftrog,  of  the  death  of  the  Kozak,  colonel  Sheftakof ; but 
that  this  would  caufe  no  impediment  to  the  prog-refs  of  the 
expedition  : at  the  fame  time  ordering  the  pilot  Hens  to  go, 
with  one  of  the  veffels  which  captain  Beering  had  left  at 
Okhotfk,  round  by  Kamtfhatka  to  Anadirfk,  whither  like- 
wife  captain  Pavluzki  would  proceed  without  delay.  In 
purfuance  of  this  order,  Hens  went  on  board  the  Gabriel, 
and  failed  for  Kamtfhatka.  On  the  20th  of  July  1731, 
he  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Kamtfhatka,  intending 
to  purfue  his  voyage  to  the  Anadyr,  when  a report  was 
brought  to  him,  that  the  fame  day  a rebellious  crew  of 
Kamtfhadales  were  come  to  Nifhney  Kamtfhatkoi  oftrog, 
where,  after  murdering  mo  ft  of  the  Ruffians,  they  had  fet 
fire  to  the  dwelling  of  the  inhabitants.  The  few  remain- 
ing Ruffians  took  refuge  on  board  the  veffel,  and  Hens  fent 
a party  of  his  people  on  ffiore  to  reduce  the  -Kamtfhadales 
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to  obedience  ; in  which  they  Succeeded  { hut  the  event  effec- 
tually flopped  the  navigation  of  the  river  Anadyr. 

In  the  mean  time,  captain  Paviuzky  had  arrived,  the  3d 
of  September  1730,  at  Anadyrlkoi  oilrog.  From  that  place 
in  the  enfuing  fummer,. he  marched  on  an  expedition  againft 
the  refractory  Tlhuktlhi.  Paviuzky  opened  his  campaign 
the  12th  of  March  1731,  his  force  confiding  of  215  Ruf- 
fians, 160  Koriaks,  and  6a  Yukagirs.  Pie  took  the  road 
acrofs  the  fources  of  the  rivers  Uboina,  Bela,  and  Tfcherna, 
which  fall  into  the  Anadyr,  advancing  diredtly  north  towards 
the  Frozen  ocean,  and  leaving  the  head  of  the  Anadyr  to 
the  left.  Of  the  other  rivers  which  he  croffed,  nothing  is 
known,  as  there  was  nobody  to  inform  him  of  them,  or  tell 
their  names.  After  a courfe  of  two  months,  in  which  they 
could  not  proceed  above  ten  verfts  a day,  and  that  only  by 
reiling  at  times,  Paviuzky  came  to  the  Frozen  ocean,  at  a 
place  where  a confiaerable  river  difembogues  into  it,  but  the 
name  of  which  he  could  not  learn.  He  now  proceeded  four- 
teen days  eafhward  along  the  coaft,  moftly  over  the  ice, 
without  obferving  any  mouths  of  rivers,  as  they  were  often- 
times obliged  to  keep  out  on  the  ice  at  a diftance  from  land. 
At  length  they  perceived  a great  troop  of.Tlhutlhi  ad- 
vancing towards  them,  apparently  intending  to  come  to  an 
engagement  with  them.  Paviuzky,  by  an  interpreter,  fum- 
moned  them  to  furrender  to  Ruffi'a ; which,  on  th.eir  per- 
emptorily refufing  to  obey,  he  immediately  attacked  them, 
and  had  the  good  fortune  to  give  them  a total  defeat.  This 
happened  on  the  7'ch  of  June. 

After  reiling  one  week,  Paviuzky  continued  his  march, 
and  at  the  latter  end  of  June  came  to  two  rivers  that  dif- 
eharge  themfelves  into  the  Frozen  ocean,  at  the  diftance  of 
a day’s  journey  afunder.  On  the  bank  of  the  latter  of  thefe 
rivers,  on  the  30th  of  June,  a fecond  battle  was  fought, 
which  terminated  as  happily  as  the  former. 

They  now  lay  flill  for  three  days,  then  proceeded  to 
Tlhukotlkoi-nofs,  refolving  to  go  right  acrofs  it  to  the  Ana- 
dyrfkian  fea,  when  a third  time  they  faw  advancing  towards 
them  a numerous  army  of  Tfhuktfhi,  colledled  together  Rom 
both  coafls.  Here  on  the  fourteenth  of  July  was  fought  the 
third  battle,  in  which  the  daughter  on  the  enemy’s  fide 
was  greater  than  the  advantage  on  that  of  the  Ruffians;  as, 
notwithflanding  their  defeat,  the  Tfhuktfhi  would  hearken 
to  no  terms  of  fubmiffion  or  tribute.  Among  the  fpoil 
were  found  many  articles  that  had  belonged  to  the  Kozak, 
colonel  Sheftakof,  and  were  loft  in  the  engagement  that  hap- 
pened pear  the  llream  Yegatfh.  That  affair  therefore  was 
thus  amply  revenged';  efpecially  as  in  all  the  three  battles, 
not  more  than  three  Ruffians,  one  Yukagir,  and  five  Koriaks, 
were  left  on  the  field.  It  was  affirmed,  that  among  the 
killed  of  the  enemy  in  the  laft  encounter,  one  was  found 
who  had  a hole  in  the  upper  lip  on  each  fide  of  the  mouth, 
iu  which  pieces  of  the  walrufs  tooth  were  inferted. 

Paviuzky  now  marched  triumphantly  acrofs  Tfhukotfkoi- 
nofs,  in  which  he  had  to  climb  over  the  fummits  of  huge 
mountains,  and  at  the  end  of  ten  days  happily  reached  the 
other  coaft.  Here  he  fent  off  fome  of  his  people  by  water 
in  baidars  ; but  remained  himfelf  with  the  greater  part  of 
his  followers  on  fhore,  and  kept  along  the  coaft,  which  there 
ftretches  fouth-eaflward,  fo  that  every  evening  he  received 
reports  from  the  baidars.  On  the  feventh  day  they  came 
up  to  the  mouth  of  a river,  and  twelve  days  after,  to  that 
of  another,  from  which,  at  the  diftance  of  about'tcn  verfts, 
a point  of  land  runs  far  oat  into  the  fea,  which  at  firft  is 
mountainous,  but  terminates  in  a plain  extending  as  far  as  the 
eye  can  fee.  This  point  is  probably  the  fame  that  obliged 
captain  Beering  to  put  back.  One  of  the,  mountains  is  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Anadyrfkoi-oftrog  called  Serdzekamen. 
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Paviuzky  hence  turned  in  land,  and  returned  to  AnadyrfTc 
the  twenty-firft  of  October,  by  the  fame  way  that  he  went 
out. 

Mr.  Muller  fpeaks  of  the  ardent  zeal  which  M.  Kerilof, 
at  that  time  fecretary  of  the  fenate,  manifefted  for  the  fuc- 
cefs  of  thefe  difeoveries  in  1732. 

Having  related  what  information  has  been  obtained  from 
the  Ruffians, and  particularly  from  the  indefatigable  Mr,  Mul- 
ler, we  fhall  now  proceed  to  deliver,  as  briefly  as  poffible., 
what  we  gather  from  other  authors,  more  ancient. 

Pere  Avril  was  informed  by  a vaivode,  that  the  people 
dwelling  about  the  Kovyma  frequently  went  to  the  fhores  of 
the  Frozen  ocean  to  purfue  the  morfes,  for  the  fake  of  their 
teeth.  M.  Witfen,  juftly  celebrated  for  his  perfevering 
diligence,  from  about  1670  to  1692,  in  the  difeovery  of  thefe 
unknown  countries,  lays,  that  “ the  great  projecting  point, 
which  he  calls  cape  Tabin,  extends  near  to  America  ; that 
about  fifty  or  ttireefcore  men,  coming  from  the  Lena,  a little 
before  1692,  put  out  to  fea  in  the  Frozen  ocean  ; and,  having- 
turned  to  the  right,  came  to  the  point  againll  which  the 
fields  of  ice  driving  from  the  north  ftrike  with  their  whole 
force,  &c.  It  was  therefore  not  poffible  for  them  to  double 
this  cape,  nor  to  perceive  its  extremity  from  the  mountains 
of  the  north-eafl  of  that  point  of  Alia  which  is  not  extreme- 
ly wide  in  that  place  ; they  remarked  that  the  fea  was  free 
from  ice  on  the  other  fide,  that  is,  the  fouthern,  whence  it 
may  be  inferred  that  the  land  of  that  point  extends  fo  far  to 
the  north-eafl,  that  the  floating  ice,  coming  down  from  the 
north,  cannot  pafs  on  the  fouthern  fide.” 

Mr.  Buache,  from  whom  this  paffage  is  taken  (Confider. 
Geograph,  p.  105,  106.)  corroborates  and  illullrates  the  ac- 
count thus:  “The  firil  pieces  of  ice  (he  fays)  coming 
from  the  north,  flop  at  the  ifland  between  the  cape  and 
America,  and  on  the  fhallows  which  connedt  it  to  the  two 
continents  ; thefe  large  flakes,  accumulating  on  one  another, 
form  a fort  of  bridge  ; and  it  is  only  then,  that  the  others 
which  afterwards  come  down  from  the  north,  are  unable  to 
pafs  to  the  fouth,  See.  On  this  point  (continues  M.  Wit- 
fen) are  found  men  who  wear  little  ftones  and  pieces  of  bone 
inferted  in  their  cheeks,  and  feem  to  ljave  a flrong  affininity 
with  the  North  Americans.” 

Kasmpfer,  in  1683,  fparing  no  pains  that  might  any  way 
lead  to  the  knowledge  of  the  northern  regions,  was  infprm- 
ed  by  feveral  perfons,  that  the  Greater  Tartary  was  joined 
by  an  ifthmus,  compofed  of  lofty  mountains,  to  a neighbour- 
ing continent,  which  they  fuppofed  to  be  America.  He 
was  {hewn  the  firft  maps  of  the  Ruffian  empire,  laid  down 
fome  years  before,  without  degrees  of  longitude.  On  them 
appeared  feveral  confiderable  capes  on  the  eaftern  fhores  of 
Siberia  ; one  of  them,  too  large  for  being  comprifed  within 
the  border  of  the  map,  which  was  cut  in  wood,  was  abrupt- 
ly fhortened  by  it.  This  is  the  point  fpoken  of  by  M.  Wit- 
fen ; but  at  that  time,  it  is  faid  to  have  been  thought  more 
near  to  Ruffia  than  it  really  is. 

Khrandt  Ides,  from  informations  carefully  taken  in  1693 
and  1694,  fpeaks  of  KamtlKatka,  as  of  a town,  which,  with 
the  furrounding  country,  was  inhabited  by  the  Xuxi  and 
Kceliki  (Tihutfld  and  Koriaks)  ; fays,  that  the  cape  of  ice 
is  a tongue  of  land  projedling  into  the  fea,  where  it  is  inter- 
fedted  by  feveral  arms  of  water,  which  form  gulfs  and  ifles 
above  Kamtftiatka;  the  fea  has  an  entrance  frequented  by 
the  fifhermen  ; here  are  the  towns  Anadyrlkoi  and'Sabatfka 
(on  the  map,  and  according  to  others  Sabatfia),  inhabited 
by  the  two  nations  above  mentioned.  The  inhabitants  of 
Yakutlk  go  to  cape  St.  Sabatfia,  Anadyr,  Kamtlhatka,  &c. 
in  quell  of  the  narval. 

The  Swedilh  officer,  who  was  a prifoner  in  Siberia  from 
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X'709  to  1721,  contending  againft  the  opinion  of  thofe  who 
imagined  that  Aiia  was  contiguous  to  America,  pontively 
affevts  that  the  Ruffian  veffels,  coafling  along  the  main  land, 
.ordinarily  pafs  the  Svsetoi-nofs,  in  order  to  trade  with  the 
Kamtihadales  on  the  (hore  of  the  Eaftern  ocean,  about  the 
fiftieth  degree  of  latitude:  but  for  this  purpofe  they  are 
obliged  to  pafs  between  the  main  land,  and  a great  lfiand 
lying  to  the  north-eaft  of  Svaetoi  nofs,  and  that  this  ifle  is 
the  north-weft  of  America.  Strahlemberg  mentions  nothing 
farther  in  his  work  than  the  fails  already  related,  except- 
ing that  the  Yukagirs  are  a people  fettled  near  the  frozen 
ocean,  between  the  mouth  <:i  the  Lena  and  cape  Tabin.  It 
lias  been  found,  that  in  the  part  of  the  continent  of  America 
of  which  fonre  knowledge  has  been  obtained,  Oppofite  the 
cape,  there  is  a large  river,  wafting  down  its  current  numbers 
of  great  trees,  &c. 

From  all  theie,  and  various  other  documents  and  dar-a, 
M.  Engel  endeavours  to  eftablifh  lome  important  fails ; 
fuch  as,  that  the  pofition  of  this  pretended  cape  Tabin  owes 
its  origin  to  the  defire  of  fixing  that  ofPliny  fpoken  of  above; 
and  this  motive  having  fubfiiled  till  within  a few  years  pall, 
or  at  leaft  the  idea  of  a finis  terne  towards  the  north-eaft,  it 
lias  been  preferred,  and  fome  cape  or  other  was  to  be  found 
for  that  purpofe.  That  thelargeft  of  all,  that  which  extends 
fartheft  into  the  fea;  and  the  moft  formidable,  according  to 
ail  accounts,  is  the  double  cape,  called  Serdzekamen,  or  heart 
of  {tone,  north  of  the  Anadyr,  which  may  in  fome  years,  at 
leail,  without  difficulty  be  doubled;  fince  it  is  not  owing  to 
its  proximity  to  the  pole,  but  to  the  occasional  conjunction 
of  vaft  bodies  of  ice,  that  renders  it  at  fuch  times  impraili- 
. cable. 

M.  Gmeiin  fays : “ There  are  even  traces  of  a man  who 
in  a fmall  boat,  not  much  bigger  than  a fifherman’s  canoe, 
doubled  the  Shalaginfkoy  cape,  and  made  the  voyage  from 
the  Kovyma  to  Kamtfhatka.”  It  may  be  afked,  adds  M.  En- 
gel, whether  I am  fo  credulous  as  to  believe  it  ? No  : if  I 
Should  grant  what  he  means  by  that  cape;  fince  this  man 
mull  have  failed,  according  to  the  arbitrary  diftances  laid 
down  in  the  charts,  five  or  fix  hundred  leagues.  But  if  ac- 
cording to  my  fyftem,  we  banifh  cape  Tabin  into  its  proper 
nonentity,  diminilh  the  extent  of  the  coafts,  approximate 
the  rivers,  efpecially  the  Kovyma  (for  the  fuppofed  declen- 
sion of  the  coall,  and  the  greater  proximity  of  the  Indigirka 
and  the  Kovyma,  are  confirmed  by  various  arguments);  by 
doubling  the  Serdzekamen,  as  the  foie  and  real  cape  Shala- 
ginfkoy, then  it  would  be  by  no  means  impoffible,  in  one 
of  thofe  years,  when,  as  M.  Muller  allows,  there  are  no  maf- 
ies  of  ice  in  its  environs. 

The  authorities,  whereon  M.  Muller  and  the  Ruffian  geo- 
graphers fix  the  longitude  of  the  eaftern  extremity  of  Afia 
beyond  the  two  hundredth  degree  from  the  firft  meridian  of 
Ferro,  or  180°  6'  15'  from  Paris,  are  derived  from  the  ob- 
servations of  Jupiter’s  fatelhtes,  taken  by  Kraffilnikof,  at 
Kamtfhatka  and  in  feveral  parts  of  Siberia;  as  alfo  from  the 
expeditions,  both  by  land  and  fea,  of  the  Ruffians  towards 
Tfhukotfkoi-nofs. 

M.  Engel  difputes  the  accuracy  of  thefe  obfervations, 
and  deduils  no  lefs  than  twenty-nine  degrees  from  the  lon- 
gitude of  Kamtfhatka  as  ftated  by  the  Ruffians.  M.  de 
Vaugondy,  however,  fees  no  fufficient  reafons  for  fo  extra- 
ordinary a fubtraclion  ; and  contents  himfelf  with  curtailing 
the  continent  of  Afia  of  no  more  than  eleven  degrees  of 
longitude.  M.  TBuache  diflents  from  the  opinions  both  of 
Engel  and  Vaugondy  ; defending  the  fyftem  of  the  Ruffian 
geographers  onthe  authority  oftablesdrawnup  byM. Maraldi. 

It  is  certain  that  Kraffilnikof  compared  his  ftatements 
with  correfpondent  obfervations  made  at  Peteriburg,  and  the 


refults  were  ; on  comparing  an  obfervation  of  an  eclipfe  of 
the  firft  fatellite  of  Jupiter,  taken  at  Okhotfk,  Jan.  17,  1743, 
with  an  obfervation  of  an  eclipfe  of  the  fame  fatellite  taken 
at  Peteriburg,  Jan.  15,  of  the  fame  year,  the  difference  of 
longitude  between  Peteriburg  and  Okhotfk  appeared  to  be 
7 hours,  31  minutes,  29  feconds ; from  a comparifon  of  two 
iubfequent  finailar  obfervations,  the  difference  of  longitude 
was  fi>und  to  be  7 hours,  31  minutes,  34  feconds  ; the  pro- 
portional mean  whereof,  rejecting  the  half  fecond,  is  7 hours, 
31  mimjtrs,  31  feconds,  the  true  difference  between  the  me- 
ridians t--f  Peterfburg  and  Okhotfk  according  to  tlnfe  obfer- 
vations.  Adding  the  longitudinal  difference  between  Peterf- 
burg and  Paris,  which  is  1 hour,  52  minutes,  25  feconds, 
vye  get  the  longitude  of  Okhotfk  from  Paris,  7 hours,  23 
minutes,  56  iecondu,  differing  only  26  feconds  from  the 
refult  of  M.  Maraldi.  (See  Nov.  Comm.  Petropol.  tom.  iii. 
p.  470.)  So  likewife  the  longitude  of  Bolfheretfk,  from 
correip'ondent  obfervations- taken  there  and  at  St.  Peteriburg, 
appears  to  be  10  hours,  20  minutes,  22  feconds,  differing 
from  Maraldi  about  2 minutes,  5 feconds.  (Id.  ib.  p*469.) 
But  the  longitude  of  the  haven  of  Peterpavlovfky,  calcu- 
lated in  like  manner  by  correfpondent  obfervations,  diiagrees 
with  the  longitude  as  computed  by  Maraldi  no  more  than 
20  feconds,  ( Ibid. ) .Bolides,  the  refults  deduced  from  cor- 
refpondent obfervations  of  the  eclipfes  of  Jupiter’s  fatellites 
taken  at  Bolfheretfk,  and  at  the  haven  of  Peter  and  Paul, 
by  Kraffilnikof,  and  at  Pekin  by  the  jefuit  miffionaries,  evince 
by  their  near  agreement  the  care  and  attention  with  which 
the  obfervations  muff  have  been  conducted;  whence  theie 
is  great  reafon  to  fuppofe,  that  the  fufpicions  of  inaccuracy 
imputed  to  Kraffilnikof  are  deftitute  of  any  juft  foundation. 
(Obferv.  Aftron.  eel.  Sat.  Jovis,  &c.  Nov.  Comm.  Petro- 
pol. tom.  iii.  p.  452,  & feq.  Obferv.  Ailron.  Pekini  failce. 
Ant.  Plallerftein.  Curante  Max.  Hell.  Vindibonce,  1768.) 

For  lupporting,  however,  in  fome  fort,  thefe  fufpicions, 
PI.  Vaugondy  pretends,  that  the  time-pieces  and  other 
inflruments  ufed  by  Kraffilnikof  at  Kamtfhatka,  were  greatly 
damaged  by  the  length  of  the  journey  ; and  that  the  perfon 
who  was  fent  to  repair  them  was  not  expert  in  his  bufinefs. 
But  this  opinion  feems  to  have  been  too  hailily  adopted  j 
for,  though  Kraffilnikof  does  indeed  allow  that  his  time- 
piece fometimes  llopt,  and  that  too  when  he  wanted  to 
afeertain  the  true  time  of  the  obfervation  ; and  farther 
admits,  that  confequently  the  obfervations  taken  by  him 
under  thefe  difadvantages,  when  he  was  unabld  to  correct 
them  by  former  or  fubfequent  obfervations  of  the  fun  or 
liars,  are  not  to  be  relied  on,  and  which  he  has  therefore 
diftinguifhed  by  an  afterifm  ; there  are  neverthelefs  many 
others  not  liable  to  any  objeilions  of  this  nature;  and  the 
obfervations  alluded  to  above  fall  under  this  description. 
(See  Nov.  Comment.  Petrop.  tom.  iii.  p.  444.)  However, 
the  teilimony  of  the  late  profeffor  Muller,  who  was  in  thofe 
parts  with  Kraffilnikof,  as  to  the  fufficiency  of  the  inftru- 
ments,  entirely  removes  that  ohjeilion. 

The  belt  way  of  trying  the  accuracy  of  the  Ruffian  geo- 
graphers in  fettling  the  longitude  of  Kamtfhatka,  will  be 
by  comparing  it  with  that  of  Yakutfk,  which  has  been 
clearly  eftablifned  by  a variety  of  obfervations  taken  at  dif- 
ferent times  and  by  different  perfons.  If  therefore  any  error 
be  in  placing  Kamtfhatka  fo  far  to  the  eaft,  it  is  in  the  lon- 
gitude between  Yakutfk  and  Bolfheretfk. 

Now,  Kraffilnikof,  on  his  return  from  Kamtfhatka,  ob- 
ferved  at  Yakutfk  f everal  eclipfes  of  Jupiter’s  fatellites,  from 
which  it  appears,  on  comparing  them  with  calculations  of 
the  fame  eclipfes  made  by  M.  Wargentin  for  the  meridian 
of  Paris,  that  the  mean  of  the  refult  is  8 hours,  29  minutes, 
5 feconds.  The  obfervations  of  M-  Iflenief,  taken  at  Ya- 
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kutfk  in  1769,  whither  he  had  been  fent  to  obferve  the 
tranfit  of  Venus,  received  the  fauftion  of  the  imperial  aca- 
demy of  iciences.  (Nov.  Comment.  Acad.  Petrop.  tom-^ 
xiv.  pars  iii.  p.  268 — 321.)  The  longitude  given  by  him 
to  Yakutfk  is  eight  hours,  29  minutes,  34  feconds,  a furfi- 
ciently  accurate  agreement  with  the  longitude  refulting  from 
the  obfervatious  of  Kraffilnikof.  » 

The  longitude  therefore  of  Yakutfk  from  Paris  being-  8 
hours,  29  miuYites,  5 feconds,  or  12 7J  16'  o';  and  of  Bol- 
fheretfk 10  hours,  17  minutes,  17  feconds,  or  150°  19  1 5 ", 
the  longitudinal  difference  of  thefe  two  places,  from  aftro- 
nomical  obfervatious,  is  x hour,  48  minutes,  8 feconds,  or 
27’  3'  o'  . The  latitude  of  Bolfheretfk  is  52°  55  3 ",  and 
that  of  Yakutfk  62  1’  50";  then  the  difference  of  their 

longitude  being  from  the  foregoing  ftatement  27  3'  0'',  the 
direct  diftance  between  the  places  mealtired  on  a great  circle 
of  the  earth  will  appear  by  trigonometry  to  be  x6D  57  , or 
about  1773  verfts,  reckoning  1 03k  verfts  to  a degree.  This 
diftance  confifts  partly  of  fea  and  partly  of  land  ; and  a con- 
ftant  intercourfe  is  kept  up  between  the  two  places,  by 
means  of  Okhotfk,  which  ltands  in  the  intermediate  fpace. 
The  diftance  by  fea  from  Bolfheretfk  to  Okhotfk  is  eftimat- 
ed  by  nautical  reckonings  to  be  1 254  verlts,  and  the  diftance 
by  land  from  Okhotfk  to  Yakutfk  is  927,  making  together 
2181  verlts.  The  direct  diftance  deduced  by  trigonometry, 
fuppofing  the  difference  of  longitude  between  Bolfheretfk 
and  Yakutfk  to  be  27  3',  is  1773,  falling  fhort  of  2181  by 
408  ; a difference  naturally  to  be  expected,  on  confidering 
that  neither  journies  by  land,  nor  voyages  by  fea,  are  ever 
performed  preciiely  on  a great  circle  of  the  globe,  which  is 
the  fhortell  line  between  any  two  places. 

Such  being  the  agreement  between  the  diftance  thus 
eftimated,  and  that  deduced  by  calculation,  admitting  the 
difference  of  longitude  between  Yakutfk  and  Bolfheretfk  to 
be  2 70  3',  it  fcems  highly  improbable  that  there  fhould  be 
an  error  of  many  degrees  in  the  aftronomical  determin- 
ation. 

Since  then  the  longitude  between  Ferro  and  .St.  Peterf- 
burg  is  confeffedly  48  ; that  between  St.  Peterfburg  and 
Yakutfk  990  21' ; and,  as  the  diftance  in  longitude  between. 
Yakutfk  and  Bolfheretfk  cannot  be  materially  leis  than  27° 
3':  it  follows,  that  the  longitude  of  Bolfheretfk  from  Ferro 
cannot  be  much  fhort  of  174  24’.  How  then  are  we  to 
find  room  for  fo  cohfiderable  an  error  as  29  degrees,  which, 
according  to  M.  Engel,  or  even  of  1 1 , which,  according  to 
M.  V augondy,  is  chargeable  on  the  Ruffian  geographers  in 
determining  the  longitude  of  Kamtfhatfka  ? 

From  the  ifle  of  Ferro  the  longitude  of 

Yakutfk  is  - * x 47°  o'  o" 

Okhotfk  - - 160  7 o 

Bolfheretfk  - - 174  13  o 

Peter  and  Paul  - 176  10  o 

As  no  aftronomical  obfervatious  have  been  made  farther 
to  the  eaft  than  the  haven  of  Peter  and  Paul,  it  is  irnpoffible 
to  afcertain  with  precifion  the  longitude  of  the  north-eaftern 
promontory  of  Afia.  It  is  neverthelefs  apparent,  from 
Beering’s  and  Synd’s  coaifing  voyages  towards  Tfhukotfkoi- 
nofs,  as  well  as  from  other  expeditions  to  thofe  parts  by 
land  and  fea,  that  the  coaft  of  Afia,  in  lat.  644  ftretches  at 
leaft  23°  2'  30"  from  port  Peter  and  Paul,  or  to  about  200° 
longitude  from  the  ifle  of  Ferro.  But  the  accuracy  of 
Kraffilnikof’s  obfervations  at  the  harbour  of  Peter  and  Paul 
has  fince  been  confirmed  by  captain  Cook,  who  places  that 
harbourin  lat.  530  1'.  longit.  1 58^  36'.  eaft  from  Greenwich; 
Kraffilnikof  ftating  it  to  lie  in  lat.  53°  o' 38".  long.  176° 
10'.  from  Ferro,  or  158°  35'.  from  Greenwich.  The  differ- 
ence therefore  is  only  twenty-two  feconds  in  the  latitude, 


and  one  minute  in  the  longitude.  Confequently,  the  affer- 
tion  of  Vaugondy,  that  the  Ruffians  had  advanced  the 
peninfula  of  Kamtfhatka  eleven  degrees  too  much  to  the  eaft ; 
and  of  Engel,  who  fuppofes  that  error  to  be  no  lefs  than 
twenty-nine  degrees,  is  manifeftly  refuted  ; and  the  accu- 
racy of  the  aftronomical  obfervations  made  by  the  Ruffian 
geographers  is  now  inconteftably  afeertained. 

The  next  point'  of  land  obferved  by  our  Englifh  navi- 
gators, was  that  promontory,  by  Beering  called  Tfhukot- 
fkoi-nofs, a name  adopted  by  captain  Cook,  but  which  is 
fometimes  denominated  Anadyrfkoi-nofs,  from  its  fituation 
on  the  bay  of  the  river  Anadyr.  The  application  of  the 
term  Tfhukotfkoi-nofs  to  this  promontory,  may  perhaps 
occafion  fome  confuiion  to  future  navigators  and  o-eoo-ra- 
phers,  as  that  denomination  has  been  ufually  given,  and 
ought  therefore  to  be  appropriated  to  the  eaftern  extremity 
of  Afia,  the  eaft  cape  of  Cook. 

From  Anadyrfkoi-nofs,  laid  down  by  the  Englifh  in  lat. 
64°  13  , under  the  appellative  of  Tfhukotfkoi-nofs,  to  cape 
Serdzekamen,  in  lat.  67  , the  utmoft  extent  of  Beering’s 
navigation  to  the  north,  captain  Cook  does  juftice  to  the 
memory  of  Beering,  by  obferving,  that  “ he  has  here  deli- 
neated the  coaft  very  well,  and  fixed  the  latitude  and 
longitude  of  the  places  better  than  could  be  expe&ed 
from  the  methods  he  had  to  go  by.”  (Cook’s  Voyage, 
vol.  ii.  p.  474.) 

Within  this  track  our  great  navigator  has  correfted  the 
errors  of  the  Ruffian  charts,  and  afeertained  the  poiition  of 
the  real  Tfhukotfkoi-nofs,  which  Muller  had  erroneoufly 
conjectured  to  lie  above  the  70th  degree  of  latitude.  He 
gives  the  name  of  Eaft-cape  to  this  great  promontory  of  the 
Tfhuktfhi,  proves  it  to  be  the  molt  eallern  extremity  of 
Afia,  and  fixes  its  latitude  in  66°  6',  and  longit.  190°  22'; 
inconteftably  flxewing,  that  the  Ruffians  were  not  wrong  in 
afferting  that  the  north-eaftern  extremity  of  Afia  ftretched 
beyond  the  200th  degree  of  longitude  from  the  ifle  of  Ferro, 
or  182°  from  Greenwich. 

That  remarkable  expedition  of  Defbnef,  in  which,  ac- 
cording to  profeffor  Muller,  he  failed  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Kovyma,  weathered  Tfhukotfkoi-nofs,  or  Eaft-cape, 
and  was  fhipwrecked  in  the  fea  of  Kamtfhatka,  was  not 
only  the  earlieft,  but  the  moff  important  of  the  Ruffian 
enterprifes  in  thefe  latitudes;  as  it  firft  afeertained  the  re- 
paration of  the  two  continents. 

Defhnef’s  defeription  of  the  north-eaftern  cape  agrees 
in  ieveral  material  circumftances  with  that  of  the  fame  pro- 
montory given  by  captain  Cook.  According  to  Defhnef, 
it  “ confifts  entirely  of  rocks.”  Cook  fays,  that  “ it 
fhews  a fteep  rocky  cliff  next  the  fea  ; and  at  the  very  point 
are  fome  rocks  like  fpires.  The  land  about  this  promon- 
tory is  compoftd  of  hills  and  vallies  ; the  former  terminate 
at  the  fea  in  fteep  rocky  points,  and  the  latter  in  low  ffiores. 
The  hills  feemed  to  be  naked  rock.”  (Voyage,  vol.  ii. 
P-472-) 

Delhnef  adds,  that,  on  the  coaft  near  the  promontory, 
the  natives  had  reared  a “ pile  refembling  a tower,  with  the 
bones  of  whales.”  Cook  likewife  noticed  thefe  piles  as 
very  common  on  the  coaft  of  the  Tfhuktfhi.  “ Over  the 
dwelling  ftands  a kind  of  fentry-box,  compofed  of  the  large 
bones  of  large  fifh  ;”  and  again,  “ near  the  dwellings  were 
erefted  ftages  of  bones,  fuch  as  before  deferibed.”  (Ib. 
p.  451.  472.)  Cook  alfo  coincides  with  Defhnef  in  placing 
two  iflands  direftly  oppolite  to  the  promontory  ; and  capt! 
King  confirms  another  affertion  of  the  Ruffian  navigator, 
that  the  paffage  from  the  fame  promontory  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Anadyr,  may  with  a fair  wind  be  performed  in 
feventy-two  hours.  (Id.  vol.  iii.  p.  264.) 
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It  has  been  objected  to  Defhnef’s  narrat've,  thrt  Cook 
and  Clerke  were,  in  two  fucceffive  years,  prevented  by  the 
-ice  from  pufhing  forward  into  the  Frozen  ocean  ; but  in 
reply  to  this,  it  ihould  be  obferved,  that  Defhnef  failed  in 
a fmall  veffel,  more  eafily  worked  than  the  Enghfli  fhips  ; 
and  that  the  year  in  which  he  palled  round  is  reprefeated 
as  more  than  ufualiy  free  from  ice.  The  feafon  alfo  in  which 
Defhnef  doubled  the  great  Siberian  promontory,  probably 
was  more  favourable  to  navigation  in  the  Frozen  iea,  than 
the  time  of  year  adopted  by  the  Englifh.  For,  though 
he  failed  on  the  firft  of  July,  or  June  :o,  O.  S.  yet  he 
appears  not  to  have  arrived  in  the  Eaitern  ocean  till  towards 
the  end  of  September.  Shortly  after  Ankudincf’s  fhip- 
wreck  on  Tlhukotlkoi-nofs,  Defhnef  mentions  that  he  land- 
ed on  the  firft  of  Oclober,  or  September  20,  O.  S.  and 
Ikirmifhed  with  the  Tfhuktfhi.  Confequently,  from  the 
length  of  the  interval  between  the  day  of  his  departure 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Kovyma,  to  his  entrance  on  the 
Eaftern  ocean,  it  may  reafonably  be  inferred  that  he  was 
waiting  for  an  opportunity  of  getting  through  the  ice, 
which  he  at  length  effected.  Whereas  Cook  quitted  that 
dreary  region  on  the  29th  of  Auguft ; and  Clerke  fo  early 
as  the  month  of  July.  The  middle  and  the  latter  end  of 
September  are  generally  efteemed  the  molt  proper  periods 
for  navigating  the  Frozen  ocean. 

The  foie  aim  of  Defhnef  being  to  fail  from  the  Kovyma 
to  the  Anadyr,  it  was  not  incompatible  with  his  plan  to 
continue  on  the  coaft,  and  to  perfevere  in  expecting  a fa- 
vourable occafion  for  effectuating  his  purpofe,  without  expof- 
ing  himfelf  to  thofe  difficulties  and  dangers  which  feamen 
from  more  diftant  quarters  muff  neceffarily  experience. 
Whereas  the  grand  defign  of  the  Englifh  navigators  being  to 
afcertain  the  pradlicability  of  a north-eaftera  paffage,  and 
having  incontrovertibly  determined  that  important  queltion 
in  the  negative,  they  accompliflied  the  primary  objedt  of  their 
expedition.  They  could  not  therefore,  confidently  with 
their  views  and  inftruftions,  by  delaying  their  departure 
from  thofe  frozen  regions,  expofe  themfelves  to  the  hazard 
of  being  hemmed  in  by  the  ice,  merely  for  the  fake  of 
evincing  the  poffibility  of  getting  round  to  tile  Kovyma. 

Thefe  circumflances  feem  to  prove  that  Defhnef  actually 
performed  this  voyage  ; yet  as  he  neither  made  any  aftrono- 
mical  obfervations,  nor  traced  a chart  on  the  coaft,  his  ex- 
pedition, though  it  decided  the  long  controverfy  concerning 
the  feparation  of  the  two  continents,  contributed,  however, 
nothing  towards  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  north-eaftern 
extremity  of  Alia,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  captain 
Cook  alone.  (See  Coxe’s  Ruffian  Difcoveries.) 

In  the  year  1785,  capt.  Billings,  an  Englifhman  in  the 
Ruffian  fervice,  was  feat  by  Catharine  II.  on  a voyage 
of  difcovery  into  thofe  parts  ; and  the  refults  of  his  obfer- 
vations are  found  to  agree  with  thofe  of  captain  Cook, 
placing  the  eafternmoft  extremity  of  Afia  in  lat.  66°  6'. 
and  afcertaining  its  longitude  at  190°  22'.  from  Green- 
wich. 

The  population  of  Afia,  fays  Mr.  Pinkerton,  is  by  all 
authors  allowed  to  be  wholly  primitive  and  original ; if  we 
except  that  of  the  Tfhuktfni,  who  by  the  Ruffian  travellers 
and  Mr.  Tooke  are  fuppofed  to  have  paffed  from  the  oppo- 
fite  coaft  of  America.  A few  colonies  have  migrated  from 
Ruffia  to  the  northern  parts,  as  far  as  the  fea  of  Kamt- 
ffiatka  ; and  well-knowm  European  fettlements  are  in  Hin- 
doftan,  and  the  ifles  to  the  fouth-eaft  ; but  the  firft  ferious 
attempt  to  colonize  what  is  deemed  a part  of  Afia,  was 
the  recent  fettlement  at  Port  Jackfon.  With  thefe  and 
other  trifling  exceptions,  Afia  prefents  a prodigious  original 
population,  as  may  be  judged  from  the  following  table, 


which  will  be  found  more  clear  than  any  prolix  difquifition 
on  the  fubjecl. 

Linn/ean  Table  of  the  Nations  and  Languages 
in  Asia. 

Of  the  three  feveral  appellatives,  the  firft  denotes  or  do, 
the  feqond  genus,  the  third  fjiecies. 

1.  Affyrians. — AiTvrians,  Arabians,  Egyptians. — Chal- 
dee, Hebrew',  &c. 

2.  Scythians. — Perfians,  Scythians  intra  and  extra  Imaum, 
See.  Armenians. — (The  Parfi  and  Zend  are  cognate  with 
the  Gothic,  Greek,  Latin,  according  to  fir  William  Jones. 
Indian  Diflert.  vol.  i.  p.  206.  The  Pehlavi  is  Aflyrian  or 
Chaldaic.  Id.  187,  188.  206.). 

3.  Sarmats. — Medes  and  Parthians. — Georgians  and  Cir- 
caffians. 

4.  Seres  and  Indi. — Hindoos,  northern  and  fouthern. 
See. 

5.  Sinte. — Chinefe  and  Japanefe. — Thefe  have  a Tataric 
form  and  face  ; they  are  probably  highly-civilized  Tatars, 
Mongoles,  or  Mandfhufs. 

Barbaric  Nations  from  north  to  fouth,  and  according  to  the 
degrees  of  barbarfm. 

6.  Samoyedes,  Oftiaks,  Yurals,  & c. 

7.  Yakutes. — Yukagirs.  (Expelled  Tartars,  according  to 
Tooke  and  Lefleps. ) 

8.  Koriaks. — Tfhuktfhi.  (From  the  oppofite  coaft  of 
America.  Tooke’s  Ruffia.  The  Yukagirs  are  a tribe  of  the 
Yakutes,  around  Yakutfk,  and  both  are  expelled  Tatars. 
Tooke’s  Viewy  ii.  80.  Lefleps,  ii.  312.) 

9.  Kamtfhat dales. — Kurillans. — (Thefe  refemble  the  Ja- 
panefe. ) 

10.  Mandfhures  or  Tungufes. — Lamutes. — ( Ruling  peo- 
ple in  China.) 

11.  Mongoles. — Kalmuks. — Soongares,  Tungutes,  Bu- 
raets,  &c. 

12.  Tatars  or  Huns. — Turks,  Khafares,  Uzes,  and 
Siberians. — Nogays,  Bafhkirs,  Kirghifikaizaki  or  Kirghife 
Kaizaks,  Teleutes. 

After  the  deftruction  of  Attila’s  fwarms,  and  the  effects 
of  unfortunate  inroads,  the  Huns  became  fubjedt  to  the 
Mongoles,  who  under  Zingis  or  Chingis  khan,  Timur, 
&c.  conftituted  the  fupreme  nation  in  Afia. — The  great 
ffiare  of  population  which  Europe  has  received  from  Afia 
will  appear  from  the  following  brief  ftatement. 

Primitive  Inhabitants. 

1.  Celts. — Iriffi,  Welch,  Armorican. — E fe,  Ma  iks, 
Cornifh. 

2.  Fins  (chief  god  Yummala). — Finlanders,  Efthonians, 

Laplanders,  Hungarians,  Permians  or  Biarmians,  Livonians, 
Votiaks  and  Cheremiffes,  Vogules  and  Oftiaks.  ' 

Colonies  from  Bfa. 

3.  Scythians  or  Goths  (Odin.) — Icelanders,  Norwegians, 
Sw'edes,  Danes,  Germans,  Englifh. — Swifs,  Frilic,  Flemiffi, 
Dutch. 

4.  Sarmats  or  Slavons  ( Perune ). — Poles,  Ruffians,  Kai- 
zaks.— Heruli,  Vendi,  Lettes. 

The  inhabitants  of  France,  Italy,  and  Spain,  are  alfo  of 
Afiatic  origin  ; and  fpeak  corrupted  Roman,  which,  like 
the  Greek,  is  a poliffied  dialed!;  of  the  Gothic,  according 
to  fir  William  Jones,  and  other  able  antiquaries.  The  He- 
ruli, Vendes,  and  Lettes,  ufed  mixed  and  imperfedf  dialedfs 
of  the  Sclavonic. 

Befides  thefe  numerous  original  nations,  the  Malays  and 
Afiatic  iflanders  conftitute  another  large  and  diftindl  clafs 
of  mankind,  with  a peculiar  fpeech,  in  the  fouth  x>f  the  ex- 
tenfive  continent  of  Afia. 
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It  appears  that  not  above  one  quarter  of  Afia  was  known 
to  the  ancients  ; and  this  knowledge  was  little  increafed  till 
Marco  Polo,  whofe  travels  became  well  known  in  Europe 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  eftablifhed  a memorable  epoch 
in  geography,  by  palling  to  China,  and  difclofing  the  ex- 
tent of  that  country,  the  iflands  of  Japan,  and  a faint  in- 
telligence of  other  regions,  illuftrated  and  confirmed  by  re- 
cent accounts.  The  wide  conquefts  of  the  famous  T fhinghis- 
khan,  commonly  called  Zingis,  in  the  beginning  of  the  13th 
century,  lirft  opened  the  difcovery  of  the  diftant  parts  of 
Alia  ; the  Mongoles,  whofe  fovereign  he  was,  being  fituat- 
ed  to  the  eaft  of  the  Huns,  who  had  before  diffufed  terror 
over  Europe.  The  primitive  feat  of  the  Mongoles  was  in 
the  mountains  which  give  fource  to  the  river  Onon ; and  at 
a fhort  diftance  to  the  fouth-weft  was  Kara-kum,  the  firft 
capital  of  the  Mongcle  empire.  The  victories  of  Zingis 
extended  from  Cathay,  or  the  northern  part  of  China,  to 
the  river  Indus  ; and  his  fuccefiors  profecuted  them  over 
Ruflia,  while  they  made  incuriions  as  far  as  Hungaiy  and 
Germany.  The  power  of  the  Mongoles,  thus  widely 
diffufed,  naturally  excited  an  attention,  never  ftimulated  by 
a number  of  petty  barbaric  tribes  ; and  at  the  fame  time 
facilitated  the  progrefs  of  the  traveller,  who,  as  in  Africa 
at  prefent,  had  bee'n  formerly  impeded  by  the  enmities  of 
diminutive  potentates.  By  force  of  arms  the  Mongoles 
alfo  firft  opened  the  obfcure  recedes  of  Siberia.  Sheibani 
khan,  in  the  year  1242,  led  a horde  of  fifteen  thoufand 
families  into  thofe  northern  regions  ; and  his  defendants 
reigned  in  the  Tobolfky  above  three  centuries,  till  the 
Ruffian  conqueft.  (Gibbon,  xi.  424.)  Two  European 
travellers,  Carpini  and  Rubruquis,  being  commilhoned 
to  infpect  the  power  and  refources  of  the  new  empire  of 
the  Mongoles,  the  latter  found  at  Kara-kum  a Parifian 
goldfmith  employed  in  the  fervice  of  the  khan  : and  by 
Carpini’s  relation  it  appears,  that  from  their  brethren  in 
Siberia,  the  Mongoles  had  received  fome  intelligence  con- 
cerning the  Samoyedes. 

Thus  the  difcovery  of  Afia,  which  had  lain  nearly  dormant 
fince  the  time  of  Ptolemy,  began  to  revive  in  the  thirteenth 
century.  Yet  after  the  publication  of  Marco  Polo’s  travels, 
little  was  done  for  two  centuries ; and  the  authenticity  of 
his  accounts  even  began  to  be  queftioned.  From  the  map 
of  the  world  by  Andrea  Bianco,  the  Venetian,  1440,  it 
fufficiently  appears  that  the  difcoveries  of  Polo  had,  even 
in  his  native  country,  been  rather  diminilhed  than  increafed. 
(See  Formalconi,  faggia  fulla  nautica  antica  de  Veneziani, 
Ven.  1783,  8vo.)  See  alfo  the  defcription  of  Afia  by  pope 
Pius  II.  who  appears  not  even  to  have  feen  the  travels  of 
Polo.  One  man  indeed  of  great  mental  powers,  was  im- 
preffed  with  their  veracity,  and  in  confequence  accomplifhed 
a memorable  eiiterprife.  This  was  Chriftoval  Colon,  or  as 
we  call  him,  Chriflopher  Columbus  ; who,  led  by  the  rela- 
tion of  Polo,  conceived,  that  as  Afia  extended  fo.far  to  the 
-eaft,  its  fnores  might  be  reached  by  a fhort  navigation  from 
the  weftern  extremity  of  Europe.  In  this  erroneous  idea, 
when  that  great  man  difeovered  the  iflands  now  called  the 
Weft  Indies,  he  thought  that  he  had  arrived  at  the  Zipango 
of  Polo,  or  Japan  ; and  thus  the  name  of  India  was  abfurdly 
be'ftowed  on  thofe  new  regions. 

After  the  difcovery  of  America  and  the  cape  of  Good 
Hope,  the  maritime  parts  and  iflands  of  Afia  were  fuc- 
ceffively  difclofed.  Yet  the  recent  voyages  of  the  Ruffian 
navigators,  of  our  immortal  Cook,  and  of  the  unfortunate 
La  Pevroufe,  evince  that  much  remained  to  be  done.  Con- 
cerning the  interior  of  Siberia,  fcarcely  any  folid  informa- 
tion was  hud  till  Peter  the  Great,  after  the  battle  of  Pul- 
tava,  fent  many  Styedifh  prifoners  into  that  region  ; and 


Strahlemberg,  one  of  the  officers,  published  an  account  of 
Siberia  ; which,  though  extremely  inaccurate  and  defective, 
opened  the  way  to  farther  intelligence.  The  knowledge 
thus  obtained  was  greatly  improved  and  augmented  by  the 
well-known  journies  of  Pallas  and  the  other  academicians. 
Our  acquaintance  with  Afia  is  ftill  however  far  from  being 
perfeft,  efpecially  in  regard  to  Daouria,  and  other  regions 
near  the  confines  of  the  Ruffian  and  Chinefe  empires ; not 
to  mention  central  Afia  in  general,  Thibet  and  fome  more 
fouthern  tracts  ; nor  had  even  the  geography  of  Hindoftan 
been  treated  with  tolerable  accuracy  j till  major  Rennell  pub- 
lished his  excellent  map  and  memoir. 

The  religions  of  Afia  are  various  ; and  the  climate  ad- 
mits of  every  variety,  from  the  equator  to  the  Arctic  fea. 

Though  Afia  cannot  vie  with  Europe  in  the  advantages 
of  inland  feas,  yet,  in  addition  to  a Share  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, it  poffeSTes  the  Red  fea  (the  Arabian  fea),  and  the 
gulf  of  Perfia,  the  bays  of  Bengal  and  Nankin,  with  other 
gulfs,  which  diverfify  the  coafts  much  more  than  thofe  of 
Africa  or  America,  and  have  doubtlefs  contributed  greatly 
to  the  civilization  of  this  celebrated  quarter  of  the  globe. 

The  Red  fea,  or  the  Arabian  gulf  of  antiquity,  confti- 
tutes  the  grand  natural  divifion  between  Afia  and  Africa ; 
but  its  advantages  have  been  chiefly  felt  by  the  latter,  which 
is  entirely  deftitute  of  other  inland  feas  ; Egypt  and  Abyf- 
finia,  two  of  the  raoft  civilized  countries  in  that  divifion, 
having  derived  great  benefits  from  that  famous  gulf,  which, 
from  the  Straits  of  Babelmandel  to  Suez,  extends  about  210 
or  1470  Britifti  miles ; terminating,  not  in  two  equal  branches, 
as  delineated  in  old  maps,  but  in, an  extenfive  weftern  branch, 
while  the  eaftern  afeends  little  beyond  the  parallel  of  mount 
Sinai. 

The  Perfian  gulf  is  another  noted  inland  fea,  about  half 
the  length  of  the  former,  being  the  grand  .receptacle  of  thofe 
celebrated  rivers  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris. 

The  other  gulfs  do  not  afford  fuch  Strong  features  of  what 
are  properly  termed  inland  feas.  But  the  valt  extent  of 
Afia  contains  feas  totally  detached,  and  of  a different  de- 
fcription from  any  that  occur  in  Europe  or  other  quarters 
of  the  world.  Such  is  the  Euxine,  and  likewife  the 
Cafpian,  which  extends  about  ten  degrees,  or  700  miles  in 
length,  and  from  100  to  200  in  breadth.  Strabo  and  Pliny 
idly  fuppofed  this  fea  to  be  a gulf,  extending  from  the 
northern  ocean  : though  Herodotus,  many  centuries  before, 
had  delivered  jufter  notions  of  it.  The  Cafpian,  however, 
feems,  at  Some  remote  period,  to  have  fpread  farther  to  the 
north,  where  the  deferts  are  ftill  fandy  and  faline,  and  pre- 
fent the  fame  Shells  that  are  found  in  the  Cafpian  ; yet  that 
chain  of  mountains  which  branches  from  the  weft  of  the 
Urals  to  the  north  of  Orenburg,  and  reaches  to  the  Volga, 
muft  in  all  ages  have  reftridted  the  northern  bounds  ef  the 
Cafpian.  To  the  eaft,  this  remarkable  fea,  in  the  opinion 
of  moll  geographers,  extended,  in  times  not  very  diftant, 
to  the  Aral.  This  fea,  or  lake  Aral,  a hundred  miles 
eaflward  of  the  Cafpian,  is  about  200  miles  in  length,  and 
about  70  miles  in  breadth  ; receiving  the  river  anciently 
called  Iaxartes,  more  recently  the  Sirr  or  Sihon,  and  the 
river  Gihon,  the  Oxus  of  antiquity  ; both  Streams  of  eon- 
fiderable  courfe,  flowing  from  the  mountains  Belur  Tag,  or 
Irnaus.  The  Aral  fea  being  furrounded  with  fandy  defarts, 
has  been  little  explored  ; but  it  is  fait,  like  the  Cafpian, 
having  many  fmall  faline  lakes  in  Sts  vicinity. 

Another  remarkable  detached  fea  is  the  Baikal  in  Siberia, 
or  Afiatic  Ruflia,  extending  from  about  the  fifty-firft  to  the 
fifty-fifth  degree  of  north  latitude,  being  about  350  Britifh 
miles  in  length,  though  its  greateft  breadth  is  not  above  35. 
The  water  is  frefh  and  pellucid, 'yet  of  a green  or  fea  tinge, 
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commonly  frozen  in  the  latter  end  of  December,  and  clear 
of  ice  in  May. 

Palling  by  the  other  Afiatic  feas  of  inferior  note,  a few 
obfervations  may  be  offered  on  the  remarkable  ftrait  that 
divides  Alia  from  America.  This  ftrait,  which,  as  we  have 
already  feen,  was  difcovered  by  Peering,  and  afterwards  by 
Cook,  is  about  thirteen  leagues  or  near  forty  miles  in 
breadth.  Peering  actually  palled  this  ftrait  in  1728,  pro- 
bably in  the  ufual  fogs  of  the  climate,  without  difeovering 
land  to  the  eaft  ; but  our  great  navigator  gave  the  name  of 
that  Danifh  adventurer  to  thele  ftraits,  when  he  afterwards 
explored  them  with  his  ufual  accuracy.  On  the  Afiatic 
fhore  is  the  Eaft-cape;  and  oft  the  American  that  called 
Prince  of  Wales.  The  depth  of  water  in  the  ftrait  is  from 
twelve  to  thirty  fathoms.  To  the  north  of  thele  ftraits  the 
Afiatic  Ihore  tends  rapidly  to  the  weft,  while  the  American 
proceeds  nearly  in  a northern  direction,  till,  at  the  diftance 
of  about  four  or  five  degrees,  the  continents  arp  joined  by 
fuli d and  impenetrable  bonds  of  ice. 

In  the  Afiatic  feas  are  numerous  Ihoals  or  fand-banks  ; 
but  few  of  them  have  been  deferibed  as  conducive  to  human 
induftry. 

The  chief  rivers  of  Alia  are  the  Kianku  and  Hoang  Ho, 
the  Lena,  the  Yenifey,  and  the  Oby,  ftreams  which  rival  in 
the  length  of  their  courfe  any  others  on  the  globe.  Next  in 
confequence  are  the  Amcor,  and  the  Makaung  of  Laos,  if 
the  courfe  be  rightly  delineated,  the  Sampoo  or  Burram- 
pooterpand  the  Ganges;  compared  with  all  which  the  Eu- 
phrates and  Indus  are  but  moderate  ftreams. 

The  Afiatic  mountains  are  reputed'  not  to  equal  the 
European  in  height.  The  Uralian  chain  forms  one  of  the 
boundaries  of  Europe;  and  the  Altaian  ridge  may  be  claffed 
among  the  molt  extenlive  of  the  globe,  reaching  from  about 
the  feventieth  to  the  hundred  and  fortieth  degree  of  longitude 
ealt  from  London,  or  about  5000  miles,  thus  rivalling  in 
length  the  Andes  of  South  America.  Put,  as  chains  of 
mountains  rarely  receive  uniform  appellations,  except  from 
nations  highly  civilized,  the  Altaian  chain,  beyond  the  fources 
of  the  Yenifey,  is  called  the  mountains  ox  Sayan  Ik  ; and 
from  the  fouth  of  the  fea  Paikal,  the  Yablonnoy  mountains, 
branches  whereof  extend  even  to  the  country  of  the 
Tlhuktlhi,  or  extreme  boundaries  of  Afia.  The  chain  of 
Alak  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  a part  of  the  Altaian, 
branching  to  the  louth  ; while  the  Taurus,  now  known  by 
various  names  in  different  countries,  was  by  the  ancients  con- 
iidered  as  a range  of  great  length,  reaching  from  cape  Keli- 
doni,  on  the  weft  of  the  gulf  of  Satalia,  through  Armenia, 
even  to  India : this  laft  chain,  however,  has  not  impreffed 
modern  travellers  with  the  fame  idea  of  its  extent.  To  the 
iouth  of  the  Altaian  range  extends  the  elevated  defert  Goby 
or  Shamo,  running  in  a parallel  direction  from  eaft  to  weft  ; 
and  the  high  region  of  Thibet  may  be  included  in  this 
central  prominence  of  Afia.  ‘ Other  confiderable  ranges  of 
mountains  are  Bogdo,  Khangay,  Belur,  thofe  of  Thibet, 
the  eaftern  and  weftern  Gauts  of  Hindoftan,  and  the  Cau- 
cafian  chain  between  the  Euxine  and  the  Cafpian. 

The  Afiatic  governments  are  almoft  univerfally  defpotic; 
and  the  very  idea  of  a commonwealth  feems  utterly  unknown 
to  that  quarter  of  the  world.  Thd  mildeft  fyftems  are 
perhaps  thofe  found  in  Arabia.  ( See  Pinkerton’s  Modern 
Geography,  vol.  ii.) 

Asia,  Proper , in  Ancient  Geography.  Much  perplexity 
has  ariien  among  authors  by  the  diverfe  acceptations  of  the 
term  Afia;  fo  as  to  render  it  extremely  difficult  for  their 
readers  to  know  what  region  was  diftindtly  underftood  by 
that  appellation;  nor  is  it  eafy  to  reconcile  the  apparent  in- 
confiftency  between  the  facred  and  profane  writers  as  to  the 
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provinces  comprifed  under  this  denomination.  The  ancient 
geographers  divided  the  vaft  continent  that  was  known  to  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  under  the  word  Afia,  firftinto  the  Great- 
er and  Leffer  Afia.  The  Lefter,  commonly  termed  Afia 
Minor,  comprehended  a great  number  of  provinces;  but  that 
which  included  Phrygia,  Myfia,  Caria,  and  Lydia,  was  de- 
nominated Afia  Proper,  or  Afia  properly  fo  called.  Cicero 
(Orat.  pro.  Flacco.),  enumerating  the  regions  contained 
in  Afia  Proper,  makes  no  mention  of  PEolis  or  Xoha,  though 
undoubtedly  a diftridl  of  it,  as  being  comprehended  partly 
in  Lydia  and  partly  in  Myfia.  Lydia,  befide  the  inland 
country  commonly  known  by  that  name,  contained  alfo 
Ionia,  lying  on  -the  fea  fide,  between  the  rivers  Plermus  and 
Mseander ; and  ftEolis,  extending  from  Hermus  to  the  river 
Caicus  (Ptol.  lib.  v.  cap.  2.),  or  to  the  promontory  Ledtum 
(Strabo,  lib.  xii.  p.  393.),  the  ancient  boundary  between 
Troas  and  the  fea-coaft  of  the  greater  Myfia.  Accordingly, 
Afia  Proper  comprehended  Phrygia,  Myfia,  Lydia,  Cana, 
iEoiia,  and  Ionia.  This  trabt  was  bounded,  according  to 
Ptolemy,  on  the  north  by  Bithynia  and  Pontus,  extending 
from  Galatia  to  Propontis;  on  the  eaft  by  Galatia,  Pam- 
phylia,  and  Lycia;  on  the  fouth  by  part  of  Lycia  and  the 
Rhodian  fea;  on  the  weft  by  the  Hellefpont,  by  the  xEgean, 
Scarian,  and  Myrtoan  feas.  It  lies  between  the  thirty- fifth 
and  forty-firft  degree  cf  north  latitude,  and1  extends  in  lon- 
gitude from  55"  to  62  ’. 

As  Afia  Proper  is  but  a part  of  Afia  Minor,  fo  the 
Lydian  Afia  is  only  a part  of  Afia  Proper.  Afia,  in  this 
acceptation,  comprehends  Lydia,  iEolia,  and  Ionia ; and  is 
that  Afia  whereof  mention  is  made  in  the  Adis,  and  the 
Apocalypfe.  Ariftotle  tells  us  that  Smyrna  was  at  firft 
poffeffed  by  the  Lydians  (Ariftot.  lib.  de  poetica  apud 
Plutarch  in  lib.  de  vita  & poeii  Homeri)  ; and  Scylax  Co- 
ryandeniis  reckons  it  among  the  cities  .of  Lydia,  as  alio 
Ephefus,  Sardis,  Philadelphia,  and  Thyatira,  are  reckoned 
by  Ptolemy  among  the  cities  of  Lydia,  as  is  Laodicea  by 
Stephamis.  (Steph.  de  Urbib.) 

'i’ffiat  in  ancient  times  Lydia  was  called  Maeonia,  and  the 
Lydians  Mseonians,  is  manifeft  from  Herodotus,  Diodorus 
Siculus,  Dionyfius  Afer,  Strabo,  Pliny,  Stephanas,  and 
others;  and  that  Maeonia  was  called  Alia,  is  no  lefs  plain 
from  Caliinius,  who  flourifhed  bpfore  Archilochus,  ixcm 
Demetrius  Scepfius,  contemporary  with  C, rates,  and  Arif- 
tarchus  the  grammarian,  from  Euripides,  Suidas,  the  great 
etymologift,  Src. ; nay,  that  Lydia  was  formerly  called  Afia 
is  expreisly  affirmed  by  the  ancient  ieholiaft  of  Apollonius 
Rhodius.  From  whence  Lydia  borrowed  the 'name  of 
Afia  is  altogether  uncertain ; fome  deriving  it  from  a city  of 
Lydia,  feated  on  mount  Tmoius;  others  from  one  Alias, 
king  of  Lydia,  who,  according  to  the  Lydians,  communicaj.- 
ed  his  name  to  the  whole  continent.  But,  be  that  as  it 
may,  it  is  certain  that  Lydia  has  a better  claim  to  the  name 
of  Afia  than  any  other  part  of  that  continent. 

Asia,  in  Modern  Geography,  falls  into  the  following  divn- 
fions:  Tartary,  China,  India,  Perfia,  Turkey  in  Afia. 
T artary  is  divided  into  Chinefe,  Independent,  and  Ruffian  ; 
Chinefe  Tartary  contains  the  country  of  the  Mandlhu,  and 
that  of  the  Mongole  Tartars;  Independent  Tartary  contains 
the  dominions  of  the  khan  of  the  (Elects  or  Kalmuks, 
Turkcftan,  the  country  of  the  Uibec  Tartars,  the  Daghef- 
tan,  Circaffia,  and  the  tribes  inhabiting  mount  Caucafus  ; 
Ruffian  Tartary  contains  the  governments  of  Aftrakhan  and 
Kazan,  and  Siberia.  China  is  divided  into  the  northern 
provinces  of  Pecheli  or  Pekin,  Changfi,  Xenfi,  Honan,  Can- 
ton, from  eaft  to  weft,  and  the  fouthern  provinces  of  Nankin, 
Chekian,  Kiangfi,  Fokien,  Huquang,  Ouantoh,  Quangfi, 
Queicheu,  Yunnan,  Suchuen,  from  eaft  to  weft.  India  is 
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divided  into  the  dates  of  the  Great  Mogul,  comprifing  the 
kingdoms  of  Delhi,  Agra,  Guzarate,  Bengal;  thepeninfula 
of  India  beyond  the  Ganges,  comprifing  the  kingdoms  of 
Vifapoor,  Golconda,  to  the  north ; Bifnagar,  Malabar,  in 
the  middle  towards  the  fouth  ; the  peninfula  of  India  within 
the  Ganges,  comprifing  the  kingdoms  of  Pegu,Tonkeen,  Co- 
chin-china; Siam, containing  Martaban,  Siam,  Malacca,  from' 
north  to  fouth.  Perfia  is  divided  into  the  northern  provinces 
of  Shirvan,  Kilan,  Khorazan,  from  weft  to  eaft;  the  middle 
provinces  of  Erakatzem,  Sabluftan,  Sitzillan,  from  weft  to 
eaft  ; the  fouthern  provinces  of  Khufiftan,  Fars,  Kirman, 
Makran,  from  weft  to  eaft.  Turkey  in  Aha  is  divided  into 
Natolia  or  Anatolia,  comprifing  the  provinces  of  Natolia 
Proper,  Amafia,  from  north-weft  to  eqft;  Karamania,  Ala- 
duly,  from  fouth-weft  to  eaft.  Syria,  comprehending  the 
provinces  of  Syria  Proper,  Phoenicia,  Paleftine,  from  north 
to  fouth.  Arabia,  containing  the  provinces  of  Beriara  or 
Arabia  Deferta,  Barraab  or  Arabia  Petrosa,  Hyaman  or 
Arabia  Felix,  comprifing  Hagia,  Theama,  Hadramut,  Se- 
cer,  Oman,  Bahraiirq  Yuhama,  from  north  to  fouth;  the 
provinces  of  the  Euphrates,  viz.  Diarbek,  containing  Diar- 
b k Proper,  Erzerum,  Yerrack,  from  north  to  louth  ; Turco- 
mmia,  containing  Turcomania  Proper,  the  Kurdiftan,  from 
weft  to  eaft.  Georgia,  containing  Mingrelia,  Gurgiftan, 
from  weft  to  eaft.  The  ifles  of  Japan  ; Japan,  the  ifle  of 
Xicoco  or  Tocoefi,  Bongo,  &c.,  the  ifle  of  Niphon,  See., 
from  north-eaft  to  fouth-weft.  The  Philippine  iflands ; 
Lugon  or  Luconia,  among  which  is  Manilla,  Tandare,  Min- 
danas,  & c.,  from  north  to  fouth.  The  Molucca  iflands  ; 
Ternate,  the  ifle  of  Gilolo,  Celebes,  ifle  of  Geram,  Amboyna, 
& c.,  from  weft  to  eaft.  The  Ladrones  ; Guan,  Tinian,  Pa- 
gon,  See.,  from  fouth  to  north.  The  Sonda  ifles;  Borneo, 
Sumatra,  under  the  equator,  Java,  See.  fouth  of  the  two  for- 
mer. The  Maidive  iflands,  the  principal  whereof  is  Male. 
The  number  of  thefe  is  very  confiderable,  but  all  of  them 
are  fmall.  The  iflar.d  of  Ceylon,  in  which  are  feven  king- 
doms, the  moll  confiderable  being  that  of  Candi. 

Asia,  in  Ancient  Geography,  the  name  of  an  ifland  of 
Ethiopia.  Steph.  Byz. — A port  of  the  Jews  and  Phoeni- 
cians, on  the  Red  fea.  Eufebius. — A lake  of  Afia,  near 
the  Caifter.  Virgil.  JEn.  1.  vii.  v.  700. — A town  of  Afia 
Minor,  in  Lydia,  fituate  near  mount  Tmolus.  Suidas. — A 
burgh  or  town  of  Alia,  in  Sufiana.  Ptolemy. — A moun- 
tain of  Peloponr.efus,  in  Laconia.  Paufanias. 

Asia,  Proconfular,  fo  called  becaufe  it  was  governed  by 
a proconful,  comprehended,  according  to  Auguftus’s  dil- 
tribution  of  the  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire,  Lydia, 
Ionia,  Caria,  Mylia,  Phrygia,  and  the  p'-oconfulur  Hellef- 
pont.  In  the  time  of  Conftantine  the  Great,  the  procon- 
fular Alia  was  much  abridged,  and  a diftindfion  was  intro- 
duced between  this  and  the  Afiatic  diocefe ; the  former  being 
governed  by  the  proconful  of  Afia,  and  the  latter  by  the 
vicarius  or  lieutenant  of  Alia.  The  proconfular  Afia  teems, 
by  the  defeription  given  of  it  by  Eunapius  (in  Vit.  Maximi.', 
to  have  been  much  the  fame  with  the  Lydian  Afia,  which 
comprehended  Lydia,  JEolis,  and  Ionia,  and  which  is  the 
Afia  mentioned  in  Adds,  ch.  xvh,  and  including  the  feven 
churches  of  the  book  of  Revelation,  ch.  ii.  and  iii.  This 
Lydian  Afia  was  only  a part  of  ^Afia  Proper,  or  Afia  pro- 
perly fo  called,  which  according  to  Cicero  (in  Orat.  pro 
Flacco)  confifted  of  four  regions,  viz.  Phrygia,  Myfia,  Ca- 
ria, and  Lydia.  In  the  reign  of  Theodofius  the  elder,  who 
fucceeded  Valens,  the  confular  Hellefpont  was  taken  from 
the  vicarius  of  Afia,  and  added  to  the  proconfular  Afia; 
but  under  Arcadius,  the  proconfular  Afia  was  abridged  of 
all  the  inland  part  of  Lydia.  However,  the- fouthern  part 
of  Lydia,  lying  between  the  Maeander,  and  Caifter,  and  the 
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maritime  provinces  from  Ephefus  to  Aflos,  and  the  promon- 
tory Lecfum,  were  left  to  the  proconfular  Afia. 

Asia,  in  Geography,  an  ifland  on  the  coaft  of  Peru,  fitu- 
ate at  the  diftance  of  feven 1 leagues  from  Canette  on  the 
fouth-eaft,  and  Chilca  on  the  north-weft.  It  is  a white 
ifland  under  the  fltore,  about  half  a league  in  circuit.  S.  lat. 
if6'. 

Asia,  in  Mythology,  was  one  of  the  nymphs,  called 
Oceanides;  and  according  to  Diodorus,  the  wife  of  Japetus. 

ASIANO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  princi- 
pality of  Piedmont  and  lordlhip  of  Vercelli,  four  miles  fouth 
of  Vercelli. 

ASIANTE,  a country  of  Africa,  eaftward  of  the  Gold 
Coaft,  fituated  about  N.  lat.  5°  35'.  and  the  fame  longitude 
with  London. 

AS  I ARC  HA,  in  Antiquity,  the  fuperintendant  of  the 
facred  games  in  Alia.  Montfaucon.  Pal.  Grsec.  lib.  ii.  c.  6. 
p.  1 6 1 . 

The  afiarena  differed  from  the  Galatarcha,  Syriarcha,  See. 
Some  will  have  the  afiarchs  to  have  been  perfons  of  rank, 
chofen  in  the  way  of  honour,  to  procure  the  ceiebratioa  of 
the  folemn  games  at  their  own  expence. 

As  the  afiarchs''  united  the  magiftracy  and  priefthood,  ♦ 
they  were  entrufted  with  the  care  of  the  temples  and  facred 
edifices;  and  the  expence  of  the  office  being  confiderable, 
they  were  felefted  from  perfons  of  great  wealth  and  reputa- 
tion. In  the  election  of  thefe  officers,  affemblies  were  con- 
vened in  all  the  towns  of  Afia  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Afiatic  year,  or  about  the  autumnal  equinox.  From  each 
of  thefe  a deputy  Was  lent  to  the  general  aflembly  of  the 
nation ; and  of  ten  perfons  who  were  returned  to  the  pro- 
conful, he  appointed  one  to  the  office  of  afiarch.  The  at- 
tributes of  the  afiarch  were  a crown  of  gold,  with  a toga 
ornamented  with  gold  and  purple.  This  officer  exifted  for 
fome  time  under  the  Chriftian  emperors,  although  they  had 
abolilhed  the  facred  games  and  temples.  To  thefe  officers 
there  is  a reference  in  Adis,  xix.  31.  And  as  they  were 
perfons  of  opulence  and  dignity,  they  adfed  with  civility 
and  kindnefs  towards  the  apoftle  Paul,  in  fending  a meffage 
from  the  theatre  to  apprife  him  of  the  temper  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  to  diffuade  him  from  coming  thither. 

ASIATIC,  in  a general  fenfe,  denotes  any  perfon  or 
thing  that  bears  relation  to  Afia. 

Asiatic,  in  Biography,  is  a lurname  given  to  L.  Scipio, 
the  brother  of  Scipio  Africanus,  after  his  defeat  of  Antio- 
chus  king  of  Syria. 

Asiatic  diocefe,  in  Geography,  a part  of  Afia,  which 
comprehended  eight  provinces  that  were  governed  by  the 
vicarius,  or  lieutenant  of  Afia,  viz.  Lydia,  Caria,  Phrygia 
Salutaris,  Phrygia  Pacatiana,  Pamphylia,  Lycia,  Lycaonia, 
and  Pifidia.  Sometimes  it  is  taken  in  a more  ftridl  fenfe, 
as  diftincl  from  the  proconfular  Afia,  and  the  provinces 
under  the  jurifdidlion  of  the  proconful  ; and  fometimes  in 
a more  extenfive  fenfe,  as  comprehending  alfo  the  procon- 
fular Afia. 

Asiatic  Society,  in  the  Hijiory  of  Literary  EJlabliflo- 
meuts.  See  Society. 

Asiatic  Style,  in  Rhetoric.  See  Style. 

ASIATICA,  in  Entomology,  a fpecies  of  Chrysomfla, 
found  in  Siberia.  The  form  is  oval ; colour  braffy-green, 
very  gloffy;  wing-cafes  blue.  Fabr.  Spec.  Inf.  Gmel.  &c. 

Asiatica,  an  Afiatic  fpecies  of  Blatta,  deferibed  by 
Profeffor  Pallas,  It.  3.  p.  263.  It  is  of  a grey  colour, 
and,  oblong  form  ; the  wings  and  wing-cafes  are  longer 
than  the  body,  and  narrow  or  pointed  at  the  end.  Gmel. 
See. 

Asiatica,  a fpecies  of  Sphex,  found  in  the  ifland  of 
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Antigua.  The  abdomen  is  black,  with  a yellow  lunar  mark 
on  the  firft  fegment.  Fabricius,  &c. 

Asiatica,  in  Ornithology , a bird  of  the  Mycteria  ge- 
nus, or  Jabiru.  This  is  of  a large  fize,  white  colour,  with 
a black  band  through  the  eyes  ; lower  part  of  the  back, 
quill,  and  tail  feathers,  black.  Ind.  Orn.  The  bill  of  this 
bird  is  dulky,  and  the  legs  pale  red.  It  is  a native  of  the 
Eaft  Indies,  and  feeds  on  fnails. 

Asiatica,  a fpecies  of  Emberiza,  found  in  the  Eaft 
Indies,  where  it  is  called  Gaur.  We  know  very  little  of 
this  bird  ; it  is  of  a fmall  fize,  being  about  four  inches  and 
a half  in  length.  Bill  pale  rofe  colour  ; head,  neck,  back, 
breaft,  and  belly  cinereous,  paleft  beneath  ; wings  and  tail 
brown,  with  paler  edges  ; legs  pale  blue.  Lath.  In  the 
Ind.  Orn.  it  is  defcribed  fpecifically,  as  being  of  a cinereous 
colour ; wings  and  tail  brown. 

Asiatica,  a fpecies  of  Columba,  that  inhabits  India. 
The  colour  is  greenifh  afh ; head  afh  ; under  fide  of  the 
body  white,  and  a fpot  of  the  fame  on  the  wings  ; quill- 
feathers  black  with  a white  exterior  margin.  The  length 
of  this  bird  is  eleven  inches ; bill  bluiili  at  the  bafe,  and 
white  towards  the  tip  ; tail  greenifh  afh,  dufky  at  the  end  ; 
legs  bluifh  ; claws  black.  It  is  called  the  Indian  pigeon. 
Lath.  Ind.  Orn. 

Asiatica,  a fpecies  of  Certhia,  or  creeper,  that  in- 
habits India.  It  is  about  four  inches  in  length,  and  briefly 
defcribed  as  being  of  a deep  blue,  with  brown  wings  ; black 
bill,  and  legs  of  the  fame  colour.  Lath.  Ind.  Orn. 

ASIATICUS,  a new  fpecies  of  Falco,  defcribed  by 
Dr.  Latham  in  the  Supplement  to  his  Synopfis  of  Birds. 
The  length  is  twenty -one  inches,;  and  though  fmaller,  it 
rel'embles  the  common  buzzard.  The  bill  is  bluifh  black  ; 
breaft  cream  colour,  dafhed  down  the  fhafts  with  dufky 
black  ; belly,  thighs,  and  vent  white  ; quills  grey,  barred 
with  black  ; on  the  fecondaries  a bar  of  the  fame.  In  his 
Ind.  Orn.  this  bird  is  thus  fpecifically  defcribed : legs  half- 
downy  and  yellow  ; body  brown  above,  beneath  white  ; 
breaft  ftreaked,  tail-feathers  fiivery  grey,  with  five  obfolete 
bands  on  the  exterior  ones.  Inhabits  China,  and  is  called 
in  England  the  Afiatic  falcon. 

Asiatjcus,  a fpecies  of  Capri  mu  lgus,  defcribed  by 
Dr.  Latham,  Sup.  Gen.  Syn.  under  the  name  of  Bombay 
Goat-fucker.  It  is  pale  afh  colour  clouded  with  black,  and 
ferruginous  breaft  fafciated  with  afli-colour ; a blackifh 
ftreak  on  the  crown  of  the  head,  a pale  one  on  each  fide 
of  the  jaw,  and  a pale  fpot  on  the  throat ; length  eight 
inches  and  a half.  Inhabits  India.  In  addition  to  the 
foregoing  fpecific  character,  it  may  be  obferved,  that  the 
plumage  of  this  bird  is  an  elegant  intermixture  of  afh-co- 
lour  and  brown  ; and  that  between  the  legs  it  is  of  a pale 
■rufous;  quills  dufky,  barred  with  rufous;  four  of  the 
greater  quills  have  a fpot  of  white  on  the  inner  web  ; tail 
marked  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  quills,  except  the  two 
■middle  ones,  which  are  mottled  like  the  back,  and  the  two 
outer  ones  have  the  ends  white  for  about  an  inch  ; the  mid- 
dle toe  is  greatly  phftinated. 

Asiaticus,  a fpecies  of  Trogon,  in  Latham’s  Ind. 
Orn.  unnoticed  by  Gmelin.  It  is  green  ; forehead,  crown, 
and  back  of  the  neck  red  ; throat  blue,  with  a red  fpot  ; 
quill  and  tail  feathers  black.  The  length  of  this  bird  is 
nine  inches  ; the  red  on  the  forehead  is  bounded  by  a white 
line,  and  on  the  crown. and  neck  is  bounded  below  by  a 
white  line,  and  on  the  Tides  by  a black  one  ; legs  green.  In- 
hibits India. 

ASIDiEANS.  See  Chasidasans. 

ASIGRAMMA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  In- 
dia, feated  on  the  Ganges.  Ptolemy. 
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ASIGRUM,  in  Botany.  See  Hypericum. 

ASII,  in  Ancient  Geography , a tribe  or  horde  of  Scy- 
thian Nomades,  who  came  from  the  country  beyond  the 
Iaxartes,  and  deprived  the  Greeks  of  Baftria.  Strabo, 
1.  xi.  p.  779. 

ASILIFORMIS,  in  Entomology , a fpecies  of  Sphinx, 
the  wings  of  which  are  deeply  fcailoped  and  dcntated  ; an- 
terior ones  cinereous,  with  a dark  band  and  black  dot  upon 
it ; pofterior  pair  red,  with  a black  margin.  Inhabits  In- 
dia. Fabricius. 

Asiliformis,  a fpecies  of  MuscA  ( Syrphus  Fabr.) 
that  inhabits  Germany.  The  thorax  is  hairy  and  yellow- 
ifh  ; abdomen  black  ; firft  and  fecond  fegment  whitifh.  Fa- 
bricius, Gmelin,  &c. 

ASILUS,  a genus  of  dipterous  infesfts  in  the  Linnajan 
fyftem,  the  character  of  which  is,  that  the  mouth  is  furnifh- 
edwith  a horny,  projecting,  ftraight,  bivalve,  fucking  trunk 
that  is  gibbous  at  the  bafe  ; and  the  antennae  filiform.. 
Tliefe  are  the  wafp  flies  of  fome  writers  ; they  prey  chiefly 
on  infects,  but  are  very  troublefome  to  cattle. 

The  fpecies  defcribed  by  Grnelin  are  numerous  ; viz. 
groifus,  maurus,  algirus,  barbarus,  crabroniformis,  ephip- 
pium,  aeftuans,  fafciatus,  barbatus,  gibbofus,  ater,  diadema, 
calidus,  flavus,  violaceus,  Jgtvus,  punCtatus,  marginatus, 
plumbeus,  cayenfis,  teutomus,  germanicus,  rufipes,  macu- 
latus,  marginelius,  annulatus,  ftylatus,  cingulatus,  nigri- 
pes,  brunneus,  forcipat,us,  tipuloides,  cinctus,  lineatus,  cy- 
aneus,  oelandicus,  morio,  lufitanicus,  conopfpiues,  linearis, 
culiciformis,  villofus,  pubefcens,  ftriatus,  albifrons,  ariliv.us, 
nigerrimus,  and  podagricus ; which  fee  refpectively.  Al- 
girus has  the  body  entirely  brown,  and  inhabits  Africa. 
Fab.  and  Gruel.  JEJhtans  is  a native  of  North  America,  is 
cinereous,  and  has  the  three  laft  fegments  of  the  abdomen 
-white.  Linn.  Ginel.  JFflivus  inhabits  Europe  ; the  colour 
is  cinereous,  with  three  black  lines  on  the  thorax  ; legs 
black  ; ihanks  teftaceous.  Schrank.  Scopoli  defcribes  a 
variety  in  which  the  legs  are  entirely  black. 

Asilus,  a fpecies  of  Oniscus,  that  inhabits  the  Euro- 
pean ocean.  The  abdomen  is  covered  with  two  foales;  and 
the  tail  is  feraioval.  Linn.  F11.  Suec.  Fabr.  See.  This  is 
pedi'culus  marinus  of  Rondel. 

ASINARA,  in  Geography , a fmall  ifland  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, near  the  north-weft  coaft  of  Sardinia,  about  ten 
leagues  in  circumference,  is  fertile  and  populous.  The 
mountains  abound  with  wild  boars,  deer,  buffaloes,  and 
falcons.  N.  lat.  410  5'.  E.  long.  8°  30'. 

ASINARIA,  in  Antiquity , feafts  of  the  Syracufans,  in- 
ftituted  in  commemoration  of  the  victory  gained  by  them 
over  Nicias  and  Demofthenes,  the  Athenian  generals,  near 
the  river  Afinarius,  now  Falun  era , from  which  they  took 
their  name. 

ASINARII,  in  Ecchfajlical  Hi/lory,  an  appellation 
given  by  way  of  reproach  to  the  Chriltians,  as  well  as  Jews, 
from  a mfftaken  opinion,  among  heathens,  that  they  wor- 
Ihipped  an  afs.  The  appellation  was  originally  given  to  the 
Jews,  and  only  became  applied  to  the  Chriftians : the  Jews 
were  charged  with  keeping  a golden  afs’s  head  in  the.  fanc- 
t u ary  of  the  temple,  to  which  on  certain  occafions  they  paid 
adoration  ; in  memory  of  a herd  of  afles,  which,  in  their 
paffing  through  the  wildernefs,  (hewed  Mofes  the  way, 
under  a diftreffing  want  of  water,  to  afpring.  Tacit.  Hill, 
lib.  v. 

Some  had  even  the  impiety  to  reprefent  Ghrift  with  an 
afs’s  ears,  and  one  foot  hoofed,  holding  a book,  with  the 
infeription  Deus  Chriflianorum,  oM^r,\a j.  Crinit.  de  Floneft. 
Difcipl.  lib.  i.  c.  9.  See  Asinus. 

A SIN  AT  A,  in  Entomology , a fpecies  of  Pk  al/ena 
M ( Geometrajt 
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(Geometra),  about  the  fize  of  Phal^na  chaerophyllata,  or 
chimney-fweeper  moth  of  the  Englifli  Aurellans.  It  inha- 
bits Auftria.  The  wings  are  greyifn,  afh  a >ur,  and  with- 
out fpots.  Fabricius,  Gmelin.  ObJ\  This  i Phalasna 
grlfeata  of  Wien.  Schmetterl. 

A SIND  A,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of  India,  on 
this  fide  of  the  Ganges.  Ptolemy. 

ASINDO,  or  Assrzo,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Bsetica, 
feated  on  a mountain,  nearly  eaft  of  Gades. 

ASINDUM,  a town  of  Spain,  in  the  country  of  the 
Turdetani. 

ASINE,  a town  of  Greece,  in  the  Argolide,  fituate  up- 
on the  Argolic  gulf,  north-weft  of  Hermione,  and  fouth- 
weft  of  Epidaurus. — A town  of  Meffenia,  fouth-weft  of 
Meffene,  founded  by  the  Afinaeans,  after  they  had  been 
driven  from  their  former  city  in  the  Argolide,  by  the  Ar- 
gives. — A town  of  the  ifland  of  Cyprus. — A town  of  Aha, 
in  Cilicia.  Steph.  Byz. 

ASINELLA,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Italy,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  which  runs  into  the  Adriatic  near  Pe- 
nac,  in  the  Abruzzo  citra. 

ASINI,  in  Entomology,  a fpecies  of  Pediculus  that 
infefts  the  afs.  The  head  is  porredted  and  obtufe  ; abdo- 
men ovate  and  ftriated  with  brown.  Fabricius,  Redi, 
&c. 

ASINIUS  Lapis,  a name  given  by  fome  writers  of  the 
middle  ages  to  a ftone  faid  to  be  found  in  thofe  places  fre- 
quented by  the  wild  afs.  See  Bezoar. 

Asinius  Pollio,  in  Biography.  See  Pollio. 

ASINUS,  orAs  s,  in  Zoology,  a quadruped  ox  the  Horse 
kind,  or  genus  Equus  in  the  Linnasan  fyftem  of  animals  ; 
a native  originally  of  the  mountainous  deferts  of  Tartary, 
of  Arabia,  Perfia,  and  fome  other  fouthern  parts  of  the 
Afiatic  continent,  and  Africa ; and  at  prefent  very  gene- 
rally domefticated  throughout  moft  civilized  countries. 

In  point  of  fize,  of  ftrength,  and  of  beauty,  the  varieties  of 
this  fpecies,  like  other  domeftic  animals,  have  undergone 
many  changes,  and  differ  confiderably  from  each  other. 
Thofe  of  the  eaftern  parts  of  the  world,  who  continue  to  en- 
joy the  advantages  of  a climate  entirely  congenial  with  their 
nature,  are  ftill  obferved  to  poffefs  nearly  all  that  aftivity, 
that  energetic  fpirit  and  beauty  of  appearance  which  charac- 
terife  this  animal  in  a ftate  of  independent  wildnefs  ; they 
prefent  a race  ©f  beings  in  almoft  every  refpedt  the  very 
reverfe  of  thofe  abjedt  creatures,  their  degenerate  offspring, 
which  we  are  daily  accuftomed  to  fee  employed  in  the 
meaneft  adts  of  fervitude  in  the  northern  parts  of  Europe. 
But  although  the  (hades  of  degradation  are  fo  much  more 
ftrongly  marked  in  the  latter  kinds,  than  in  the  reft,  all  may 
be  definitively  traced  to  a few  diftindt  varieties,  and  thofe 
again  to  the  fingle  fpecies,  the  primeval  (lock  from  which 
they  were  at  firft  derved. 

The  charadter  of  the  afs,  as  Linnseus  defines  it,  confifts  in 
having  the  tail  briftly  at  the  extremity,  and  a black  crofs 
over  the  (houlders.  To  this  his  editor  Gmelin  adds,  that 
the  hoofs  are  folid  ; and  that  the  black  crofs  on  the  fftoul- 
ders  is  peculiar  to  the  male.  According  to  Briffon  Quad, 
it  is  an  Equus  with  long  douching  ears,  and  (hort  mane. 

Gmelin  divides  the  fpecies  Afinus  into  four  varieties,  viz. 
ferns  a,  afinus  filveftris,  domejlicus  /?,  mulus  y,  and  hinnus  l. 
The  firft  is  the  wild  afs,  onager  of  Pliny  and  ether  ancient 
writers;  onagrus,  onager,  ,five  afinus  filveftris  of  Gefner  : 
equus  (onager)  auriculis  longis,  juba  brevi,  pelle  tuberculis 
parvis  fcabra  of  Briffon;  l’afne  fauvage  of  Marmol ; af. 
and  wilder  effel  of  Pallas. — The  domeftic,  or  fecond  variety, 
varying  much  in  different  countries,  is  notwithftanding  well 
known  in  Europe  by  the  feveral  names  eiemmon  afs,  Eng. 


Pane,  and  Paneffe,  Fren.  Afina  miccio,f.  miccia,  Ital.  Afno 
borrico,f.  borrica.  Span.  Afno  borrico,f.  afna  burra.  Port. 
Efel,  Germ.  Eezel,  Dut.  Afna,  Swed.  AJ'en,  efel,  Danifh. 
— Mulus,  or  mule,  the  third  variety,  it  is  almoft  unneceffary 
to  remark,  is  the  hybrid  offspring  of  the  male  afs  with  a 
mare  ; and  hinnus,  the  hinny,  a iimilar  hybrid  product  of 
the  male  horfe  with  the  female  afs,  and,  ftridtly  fpeaking, 
ought  not  to  be  deemed  varieties  of  the  fpecies,  afinus,  but 
rather  monfters,  as  being  out  of  the  courfe  of  nature. 

Wild  affes  were  perfectly  well  known  to  the  ancients  ; 
they  are  faithfully  deferibed  by  Pliny  and  Oppian  ; and 
among  the  facred  writings  are  frequent  allufions  to  them. 
They  uniformly  attradled  the  notice  of  travellers  in  Afia  and 
Africa ; and  profeffor  Pallas  in  particular  has  treated  on 
them  with  his  accuftomed  accuracy.  The  appearance  both, 
of  the  wild  and  tame  affes  in  thofe  parts  of  the  world  is  al- 
together ftriking.  “ It  was  with  difficufty,”  fays  Adanfon, 
when  fpeaking  of  the  affes  of  Senegal,  “ that  I could  recog- 
nize this  animal,  fo  different  did  it  appear  from  thofe  of 
Europe  ; the  hair  was  fine,  and  of  a bright  moufe  colour ; 
and  the  black  lift  that  erodes  the  back  and  (houlders  had  a 
good  effedt.  Thefe  were  the  affes  brought  by  the  Moors 
from  the  interior  of  the  country.”  From  the  belt  authorities 
it  appears,  that  in  a natural  ftate,  the  afs  has  a foft  woolly 
mane  ; a forehead  greatly  arched  ; and  ears  long,  eredt,  and 
pointed,  particulars  in  which  it  differs  moft  obvioufly  from 
the  domefticated  kind,  which  has  the  ears  douching,  and 
the  forehead  flattilh.  The  former  Hands  alfo  higher  on  its 
limbs,  and  the  legs  are  more  dender  in  proportion.  The 
colour  of  the  hair  is  white  or  filvery  grey  ; the  upper  part 
of  the  face,  the  fides  of  the  neck,  and  body,  inclining  to  a 
ttraw  colour,  and  the  hind  part  of  the  thighs  the  fame  ; 
the  fore  part  divided  from  the  flank  by  a white  line,  which 
extends  quite  round  from  the  rump  to  the  tail : the  belly 
and  legs  are  alfo  white ; along  the  very  top  of  the  back, 
from  the  mane  quite  to  the  tail,  runs  aftripe  of  bu(hy  waved 
hairs  of  a coffee  colour,  broadeft  above  the  hind  part,  and 
growing  narrower  towards  the  tail ; another  of  the  fame  co- 
lour erodes  it  at  the  (houlders,  and  forming  a fimilar  mark  to 
that  by  which  the  tame  afs  is  diftinguilhed.  This  is  peculiar 
to  the  male,  and  is  bounded  on  each  fide  by  a line  of  white. 
Its  winter  coat  is  very  fine,  foft,  and  filky,  much  undulated, 
and  not  unlike  that  of  the  camel ; greafy  to  the  touch, 
and  the  flaxen  colour  more  vivid  than  in  the  furnmer. 
In  its  fummer  drefs,  there  are  certain  (haded  rays  that  mark 
the  fides  of  the  neck,  pointing  downwards.  Thefe  animals 
inhabit  the  dry  and  mountainous  parts  of  the  deferts  of 
Great  Tartary,  but  not  higher  than  lat.  48°.  They  are 
migratory,  and  arrive  in  vaft  troops,  to  feed  during  the  furn- 
mer,  in  the  trafts  to  the  eaft  and  north  of  lake  Aral.  About 
autumn  they  coiled!  in  herds  of  hundreds,  and  even  thou-, 
fands,  and  diredt  their  courfe  towards  the  north  of  India, 
to  enjoy  a warm  retreat  during  winter.  But  they  more 
ufually  retire  to  Perfia,  where  they  are  found  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Cafbin,  and  where  part  of  them  remain  during  the 
whole  year.  According  to  Barbago,  they  penetrate  even 
into  the  fouthern  parts  of  India,  to  the  mountains  of  Mala- 
bar and  Golconda.  The  Kirgifees  and  Arabs  hunt  them, 
or  take  them  in  fnares,  for  the  fake  of  their  flefh.  At  firft 
when  the  animal  is  killed,  the  meat  is  hot  and  unfavoury  ; 
but  if  kept  two  days  after  it  is  boiled,  it  becomes  excellent. 
The  flelh  of  wild  affes,  it  is  well  known,  was  efteemed  an 
article  of  food  among  the  ancient  Romans. 

The  wild  afs  feeds  chiefly  on  the  moft  faline  or  bitter 
plants  of  the  defert,  as  the  kalis,  atriplex,  chenopodium,  See*, 
and  alfo  prefers  the  falteft  and  moft  brackifh  water  to  that 
which  is  frelh.  Of  this  the  hunters  are  aware,  and  ufually 
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ftation  themfelves  near  the  ponds  to  which  they  refort  to 
drink.  Their  manners  greatly  refemble  thofe  of  the  wild 
horfe.  They  affemble  in  troops  under  the  conduit  of  a 
leader,  o:  centinel  ; and  are  extremely  fhy  and  vigilant. 
They  will  however  Hop  in  the  midlt  of  their  courfe,  and 
even  fuffer  the  approach  of  man  at  that  inftant,  and  then 
dart  oil  witli  the  utmoft  rapidity.  Thpy  have  been  at  all 
times  celebrated  for  their  fwiftnefs.  Their  voice  refembles 
that  of  the  common  afs,  but  is  ihriller. 

The  Perfians  catch  thele  animals  alive  for  the  fake  of 
-domefticating  them,  or  improving  the  breed  of  tame  afifcs  : 
they  fink,  for  this  purpole,  pits  of  a convenient  fize  and 
depth,  which  they  half  fill  with  plants,  both  as  a temp- 
tation to  the  creature,  and  to  break  its  fall.  The  breed  of 
afles  in  fuch  hig'h  efteem  in  the  eaft,  is  produced  by  croffing 
the  tame  kind  with  the  afs  reclaimed  from  a Hate  of  wildnefs. 
Tftefe  animals  were  anciently  found  in  the  Holy  Land, 
Syria,  Arabia  Deferta,  Mefopotamia,  Phrygia,  and  Lycao- 
nia  ; but  they  rarely  occur  in  thofe  parts  at  this  time  ; and 
feem  to  be  almoft  entirely  confined  to  Tartary,  fome  parts 
-of  India,  and  Africa. 

It  is  faid,  that  neither  affes  nor  horfes  were  found  in 
America,  although  the  climate  of  South  America  is  per- 
fectly adapted  for  them.  Thofe  which  the  Spaniards 
tranfported  {from  Europe,  and  left  in  various  parts  of  the 
New  Continent,  have  greatly  multiplied,  and  are  found  in 
•troops  in  a Hate  of  nature  at  this  period. 

The  excellencies  and  defetls  of  the  common  or  domeftic 
iifs  have  amply  engaged  the  lively  pens  of  feveral  defcriptive 
writers  on  the  hiftory  of  animals ; and  of  none  with  more 
happy  effeft  than  thofe  of  the  eloquent  Buffon,  and  the  in- 
genious abbe  la  Pluche  : of  the  latter  we  lhail  fpeak  here- 
after .•  the  former  after  entering  minutely  into  a comparifon 
Between  the  horfe  and  the  afs,  and  endeavouring  to  prove 
that  the  two  fpecies  are  diftinft  (a  fail  which  cannot  well  be 
-doubted),  concludes  in  a ftyle  of  language  fo  beautiful,  fo 
animated,  and  well  calculated  to  enforce  the  tenor  of  his 
preceding  arguments,  that  we  cannot  refrain  inferting  fome 
few  extracts  from  it. 

“ The  afs  is  then  an  afs,”  fays  Buffon,  “ and  not  a horfe 
degenerated,  a horfe  with  a naked  tail.  The  afs  is  neither  a 
ftranger,  an  intruder,  nor  a baffard ; he  has,  like  other  animals, 
his  family,  his  fpecies,  and  his  rank  ; his  blood  is  pure  and 
untainted,  and  although  his  race  is  lefs  noble,  yet  it  is  equally 
good,  equally  ancient,  with  that  of  the  horfe.  Why  then 
is  there  fo  much  contempt  for  an  animal  fo  good,  fo  patient, 
fo  fteady,  and  fo  ufeful  l do  men  defpife,  even  among  ani- 
mals, thofe  which  ferve  them  beft,  ar.d  at  the  fmalleit  ex- 
pence ? We  educate  the  horfe,  take  care  of,  inftrudf,  and 
exercife  him,  whilft  the  afs  is  abandoned  to  the  power  of 
tche  loweft  fervant,  or  the  tricks  oi  children  ; fo  that  inftead 
of  improving,  he  muff  lofe  by  his  education,  and  if  he  had 
not  a fund  of  good  qualities,  he  would  certainly  lofe  them 
By  the  manner  in  which  he  is  treated.  Pie  is  the  fport  of 
the  ruffles,  who  beat  him  with  ftaves,  abufe  him,  overload 
him,  and  work  him  beyond  his  ftrength.  We  do  not  con- 
sider that  the  afs  would  be  in  himfelf,  and,  with  refpeeft  to 
us,  the  moll  beautiful,  beft  formed,  and  moft  diftinguifhed 
■of  animals,  if  there  were  no  horfes  in  the  world  ; he,  how- 
ever, holds  the  fecond,  inftead  of  the  firft  rank,  and  it  is 
from  that  only  that  he  appears  to  be  of  no  value.  It  is 
comparifon  alone  degrades  him  ; we  look  at,  and  give  our 
opinions,  not  of  himfelf,  but  comparatively  with  the  horfe. 
We  forget  that  he  is  an  afs,  that  he  has  all  the  qualities  of 
his  nature,  all  the  gifts  attached  to  his  fpecies,  and  only 
think  of  the  figure  and  qualities  of  the  horfe,  which  are 
wanting  in  him,  and  which  he  ought  not  to  have. 


“ He  is  naturally  as  humble,  patient,  and  quiet, as  the  horfe 
is  proud,  ardent,  and  impetuous;  lie  Suffers  with  conftancy, 
and  perhaps  with  courage,  chaftifement  and  blows  ; he  13 
moderate  both  as  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  his  food ; 
he  is  contented  with  the  hardeltand  molt  difagreeable  herbs, 
which  the  horfe,  or  other  animals,  will  leave  with  difdain  ; 
he  is  very  delicate  with  refpedl  to  his  water,  for  he  will 
drink  none  but  the  cleareft,  and  from  rivulets  which  he  is 
acquainted  with  ; he  drinks  as  moderately  as  he  eats,  and 
does  not  put  his  nofe  in  the  water  through  fear,  as  fome  fay, 
of  the  fhadow  of  his  ears  ; as  care  is  not  taken  to  comb 
him,  he  frequently  -rolls  on  the  grafs,  thiftles, 'and  in  -the 
duff  ; without  regarding  his  road,  he  lies  down  and  rolls 
as  often  as  he  can,  and  ieemingly  to  reproach  his  mafter  for 
the  little  care  he  takes  of  him,  for  he  never  wallows  in  the 
mud  or  in  the  water  ; he  even  fears  to  wet  his  feet,  and  will 
turn  out  of  his  road  to  avoid  it ; his  legs  are  alfo  drier  and 
cleaner  than  thofe  of  the  horfe  ; he  is  fufceptible  of  educa- 
tion, and  fome  have  been  feen  fufilciently  difeiplined  for  a 
public  fhow.” 

“ When  young,  they  are  fprightly,  handfome,  light,  and 
even  graceful;  but  they  foon  lofe  thofe  qualities,  either  from 
age  or  bad  treatment,  and  become  flow,  ftubborn,  and  head- 
ftrong.'  The  afs  is  ardent  in  nothing  but  love  ; or  rather  when 
under  the  influence  of  that  paflion,  he  is  fo  furious  that  no- 
thing can  reftrain  him  : he  has  been  known  to  exHuft  himfeif 
by  exceffive  indulgence,  and  die  fome  moments  afterwards. 
As  he  loves  with,  a kind  of  madnefs,  he  has  alfo  the  ftrong- 
eft  attachment  to  his  progeny.  Pliny  affures  us,  that 
when  they  feparate  the  mother  from  her  young,  (he  will  go 
through  fire  to  recover  it.  The  afs  is  alfo  ftrongly  attached 
to  his  mafter,  notwitliilanding  he  is  ufually  ill-treated  ; he 
will  feent  him  at  a diftance,  and  diftinguifh  him  from  all 
other  men.  He  alfo  knows  the  places  where  he  has  lived, 
and  the  ways  which  he  lias-frequented.  His  eyes  are  good, 
and  his  fmell  acute,  efpecially  with  regard  to  females  ; his  ears 
are  alfo  excellent,  which  has  contributed  to  his  being  num- 
bered among  timid  animals,  who,  it  is  pretended,  have  all 
long  ears,  and  the  hearing  extremely  delicate.  When  he  is 
overloaded,  he  fhews  it  by  lowering  his  head,  and  bending 
down  his  ears : when  greatly  abufed,  he  opens  his  mouth, 
and  draws  back  his  lips  in  a moft  difagreeable  manner,  which 
gives  him  an  air  of  derifion  and  fcoru.  If  his  eyes  are  cover- 
ed, he  remains  motionlefs  ; and  when  he  is  laid  down,  and 
his  head  fo  fixed,  that  one  eye  refts  on  the  ground,  and  the 
other  being  covered  with  a piece  of  wood,  he  will  remain  in 
that  fituation  without  endeavouring  to  get  up.  He  walks, 
trots,  and  gallops  like  the  horfe,  but  all  his  motions  are 
fmaller  and  much  flower.  He  can  however  run  with  tole- 
rable fwiftnefs,  but  he  can  hold  it  only  for  a fmall  fpace, 
and  whatever  pace  he  ufes,  if  hard  preffed,  he  is  foon  fa- 
tigued.” 

“ The  horfe  neighs,  but  the  afs  brays  ; which  he  does 
by  a long,  difagreeable,  and  difeordant  cry,  by  alternative 
difeords  of  fharps  and  flats.  He  feldom  cries  but  when  he 
is  preffed  by  love  or  appetite.  The  fhe-afs  has  her  voice 
clearer  and  more  ftiril!.”  Buff. 

“ I confefs,”  fays  the  abbe  la  Pluche,  “ that  the  afs  is  not 
mafter  of  very  ihining  qualities ; but  then  he  enjoys 
thofe  which  are  very  folid.  If  we  refort  to  other  animals 
for  diftinguifhed  fervices,  this  at  leaft  furnifhes  us  with 
fuch  as  are  moft  neceffary.  His  voice  is  not  altogether 
melodious,  nor  his  air  ma'jeftic,  nor  his  manners  very  lively  ; 
but  then  a fine  voice  has  very  little  merit  with  people 
of  foiidity.  With  him  the  want  of  a noble  air  hath 
its  compenfation  in  a mild  and  modeft  countenance;  and 
inftead  of  the  bcifterous  and  irregular  qualities  of  the  horfe, 
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which  are  frequently  more  incommodious  than  agreeable,  the 
behaviour  of  the  afs  is  entirely  fimple  and  unaffefted  ; no 
fupercilious  and  felf-fufiicient  air.  He  marches  with  an 
uniform  pace,  and  though  he  is  not  extraordinarily  fwift,  he 
purfues  his  journey  for  a long  time,  and  without  interiniflion. 
He  fin  lilies  his  work  in  hlence,  ferves  you  with  a ileady  pcr- 
feverance,  and  difcovers  no  oflentation  in  his  proceedings, 
which  is  certainly  a confiderable  accompli (lament  in  a dome- 
ibic.  His  meats  require  no  preparation,  for  he  is  perfectly 
well  contented  with  the  firft  thiftle  tliat  prefects  itlelf  in  his 
way.  He  does  not  pretend  that  any  thing  is  due  to  him,  and 
never  appears  fqueamifn  or  diffatisfied : he  thankfully  ac- 
cepts whatever  is  offered  him  : he  hath  an  elegant  relifh 
for  the  belt  things,  and  very  civilly  contents  himfelf 
with  the  moft  indifferent.  If  he  happens  to  be  forgot- 
ten, or  is  faltened  a little  too  far  from  his  fodder,  he  in- 
treats  his  mailer,  in  the  moil  pathetic  language  he  can 
utter,  to  he  fo  good  as  fupply  his  neceffities.  It  is  very 
juft  that  he  lhould  live,  and  he  employs  all  his  rhetoric  with 
that  view.  When  he  has  fiuifhed  his  expoflulations,  he 
patiently  awaits  tire  arrival  of  a little  bran,  or  a few  withered 
leaves  ; and  the  moment  he  difpatches  his  meal,  he  returns 
to  his  bufinefs,  and  marches  on,  without  a murmur  or  reply. 
His  occupations  have  a tinge  of  the  tneannefs  of  thofe  who 
fet  him  to  work  ; but  the  judgments  that  are  formed,  both 
of  the  afs  and  his  mafter,  are  equally  partial.  The  employ- 
ments of  a judge,  a man  of  confequence,  and  an  officer  of 
the  revenue,  have  an  important  air,  and  their  habit  impofes 
on  the  fpeflators  : on  the  contrary,  the  labour  of  the 
peafant  has  a mean  and  contemptible  appearance,  became 
his  drefs  is  poor,  and  his  condition  defpiied.  But  we  really 
make  a falfe  eftimate  of  thefe  particulars.  It  is  the  labour 
of  the  peafant  which  is  moil  valuable,  and  alone  truly  necef- 
fary.  Of  what  importance  is  it  to  us  when  a manager  of 
the  revenue  glitters  from  head  to  foot  with  gold  ; we 
have  no  advantage  from  his  labours.  I eonfefs,  judges  and 
advocates  arc,  in.  fome  meafure,  neccflary  ; hut  they  are 
made  fo  by  our  lolly  and  mifbehaviour  ; for  they  would  be 
no  longer  wanted,  could  we  conduct  ourfelves  in  a rational 
manner.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  could  on  no  account, 
and  in  no  fealoji  or  condition  of  life,  be  without  the  peafant 
and  the  artifan.  Thefe  people  may  be  confidered  as  the 
fouls  and  finews  of  the  community,  and  the  fupport  of  our 
life.  It  is  from  them  we  me  conflahtly  deriving  fome 
accommodations  for  our  wants.  Our  houfes,  our  habits, 
our  furniture,  and  our  fuflenance,  rife  out  of  their  labours. 
Now  what  would  become  of  your  vine-dreffers,  gardeners, 
mafons,  and  the  generality  of  country  people,  that  is  to  fay 
of  two-thirds  of  ail  mankind,  if  they  were  deftitute  of  either 
men  or  horfes  to  convey  the  commodities  and  materials  they 
employ  and  manufacture  ? The  afs  is  perpetually  at  their 
fervice*:  he  carries  fruit,  herbs,  coal,  wood,  bricks,  tiles, 
pi  ah  ter,  lime,  and  ftraw.  The  moft  abject  offices  are  his 
ordinary  lot,  and  it  is  a lingular  advantage  to  this  multitude 
of  workmen,  as  well  as  ourfelves,  to  find  a gentle,  llrong, 
and  indefatigable  animhl,  who,  without  either  expence  or 
pride,  replenilhes  our  cities  and  villages  with  all  forts  of 
commodities.  A ffiort  comparifon  will  complete  the  il- 
lull  ration  of  his  fervices,  and  in  fome  meafure  raife  them  out 
of  their  obfeurity.  The , horfe  very  much  refembles  thofe 
nations  who  are  fond  of  glitter  and  hurry  ; who  are  per- 
petually iing-ing  and  dancing,  and  extremely  lludious  to  fet 
off  their  exterior,  and  mix  gaiety  in  all  their  afliftns.  They 
are  admirable  on  fome  diftinguifhed  and  decilive  occafions  ; 
but  their  fire  frequently  «’ ^generates  into  romantic  enthu- 
fiafm  ; they  fall  into  wild  tranfports  ; they  'exhauft  them- 
lelves,  and  lofe  the  moft  favourable  conjunflures  for  want  of 
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management  and  moderation.  The  afs,  on  the  contrary, 
refembles  thofe  people  who  are  naturally  heavy  and  pacific, 
whofe  underllandings  and  capacity  are  limited  to  hufbandry 
or  commerce,  and  who  proceed  in  the  fame  track  without 
difeompofure,  and  complete,  with  a pofitive  air,  whatever 
they  have  once  undertaken.” 

Of  all  animals  that  arc  covered  with  hair,  it  is  believed 
the  afs  is  the  leail  fubjeft  to  vermin  ; and  the  authors  of  the 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica  have  even  ventured  to  fay,  that  it  is' 
never  troubled  with  lice.  This  opinion  is  altogether  erro- 
neous, and  the  more  unaccountable,  iince  a flight  acquaintance 
with  the  entomological  writings  of  Redi,  of  Linnaeus,  Fa- 
bricius,  and  feveral  others,  might  have  convinced  them  that 
it  . is  not  only  infefted  with  lice,  but  even  with  a fpecies 
peculiar  to  itfelf,  and  for  that  very  reafon  named  afini,  or 
loufe  of  the  afs.  Pediculus  afini,  Red.  Exp.  21.  Pediculus 
afini,  Linn.  Pediculus  afi.fi,  capite  porrefto  ohtufo  abdo- 
mine  ovato  fufeo  ftriato,  Fabr.  See.  The  Ikin  of  the  afs  is- 
extremely  hard  and  very  elallic,  and  is  ufed  for  various  pur — 
pofes  ; fuch  as  to  cover  drums,  make  (hoes,  or  parchment. 
It  is  of  the  Ikin  of  this  animal  that  the  orientals  make  the 
fagri,  or,  as  we  call  it,  fhagreen. 

At  two  years  and  a half  old,  the  firff  middle  incifive  teeth 
fall  out,  and  the  others  on  each  fide  loon  follow ; they  are 
renewed  at  the  fame  time,  and  in  the  fame  order  as  thofe  of 
the  horfe.  The  age  of  the  afs  is  alio  known  by  his  teeth 
in  the  fame  manner.  From  the  age  of  two  years  and  a half 
the  afs  is  capable  of  procreating  its  kind,  and  the  female 
Hill  earlier.  The  females  are  in  heat  in  May  and  June, 
which,  when  pregnant,  foon  goes  off.  In  the  tenth  month, 
milk  is  found  in  her  dugs,  and  (he  brings  forth  in  the  twelfth, 
and  very  rarely  has  more  than  one  foaL  Seven  days  after 
fine  is  capable  of  again  receiving  the  male.  At  the  end  of 
five  or  fix  months  the  foal  may  be  weaned  ; and  it  is  even 
neceffary,  if  the  mother  be  again  pregnant.  The  llallion 
afs  fhould  be  chofen  from  the  largell  and  llrongell  of  his 
fpecies  ; he  mull  at  leaft  be  three  years  old,  but  lhould  not 
exceed  ten  ; his  legs  lhould  be  long,  his  body  plump,  head 
long  and  light,  eyes  brilk,  noftrils  and  cheft  large,  neck  long, 
loins  flefliy,  ribs  broad,  rump  fiat,  tail  fhort,  hair  Ihiiiing,  foft 
to  the  touch,  and  of  a deep  grey. 

T’ne  afs,  like  the  horfe,  is  three  or  four  years  in  growing, 
and  lives  alfo  like  him  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ; it  is  faid 
the  female  lives  longer  than  the  male  \ but  perhaps  this 
happens  from  their  being  often  pregnant,  and  at  thofe  times 
having  fome  care  taken  of  them,  inftead  of  which  the  males 
are  conflantly  worn  out  with  fatigue  and  blows.  They 
fleop  lefs  than  the  horfe,  and  do  not  lie  down  to  deep,  ex- 
cept when  they  are  exceedingly  tired.  The  male  afs  alio  lails 
muchloiiger  than  the  llallion : the  older  he  is.  the  more  ardent 
he  appears  ; anc,  in  general,  the  health  of  this  animal  is 
much  better  than  that  of  the  horfe  ; he  is  lefs  delicate,  and 
not  nearly  fo  fubjeft  to  maladies. 

There  are  among  affes,  as  among  horfes,  different  races, 
though  they  are  much  lefs  known,  becaitfe  they  have  not 
been  taken  the  fame  care  of,  or  followed  with  the  fame 
attention.  Travellers  inform  11s,  that  there  are  two  forts 
of  affes  in  Perfia,  one  of  which,  being  flow  and  heavy,  is 
ufed  for  burdens  ; and  the  other  is  kept  like  horfes  lor  the 
faddle.  The  latter  have  frnooth  hair,  carry  their  head  well, 
and  are  much  quicker  in  their  motion  ; but  when  they  ride 
them  they  fit  nearer  the  buttocks  than  when  on  horleback. 
They  are  dreffed  like  horfes,  and  like  them  are  taught  to 
amble  ; and  they  cleave  their  nollriis  to  give  them  more 
room  for  breathing.  According  to  Dr.  Ruffel,  there  are 
two  forts  in  Syria,  one  of  which  are  like  ours,  and  the  other 
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vcrv  I arge,  with  remarkable  long  ears  5 but  both  kinds  are 
employed  for  the  purpofe  of  carrying  burdens. 

The  wild  mule,  the  kemonius  of  Pallas,  has  no  claim  to 
coafideration  in  this  place.  It  conftitutes  a diftinet  fpeeies 
of  equits  from  the  ipecies  afinus,  in  Gmelin’s  arrange- 
ment, under  the  name  affigned  to  it  by  Pallas  ; and  will  be 
noticed  hereafter  in  the  article  He m on i us.  The  com- 
mon mule,  engendered  between  the  male  als  and  mare,  is 
much  cultivated  in  Spain,  and  is  little  inferior  in  iize  to  its 
female  parent. 

The  afs  was  one  of  the  unclean  animals  under  the  Jewilh 
law,  as  it  did  not  chew  the  cud  ; and  it  prohibited  coupling 
an  afs  with  an  ox  for  draught : Lev.  xi.  26.  The  Jews  were  ac- 
cufed  by  the  Pagans  of  worlhipping  the  head  of  an  afs.  See 
Asinarii.  The  author  of  this  calumny  feems  to  have  been 
Appion  the  grammarian  ; for  he  affirmed  ( Jofephus,  contra 
Appion,l.ii.  )that  thejews  kept  the  head  of  an  afs  in  thefanc- 
tuary;  and  that  it  was  difeovered  there  when  Antiochus  Epi- 
phanes  took  the  temple,  and  entered  into  the  moll  holy 
place.  Suidas  alfo  fays  (in  Damocrito  and  in  Judo)  that 
Damocritus,  or  Democritus,  the  hiftorian,  averred,  that  the 
Jews  adored  the  head  of  an  afs,  made  of  gold,  and  facrificed 
a man  to  it  every  three  or  every  feven  years,'  after  having 
firft  cut  him  in  pieces.  Plutarch  (Sympof.  1.  iv.  c.  5.)  and 
Tacitus  (Hilt.  1.  v.)  feem  to  have  been  impoled  upon  by  this 
H inder.  They  believed  that  the  Hebrews  adored  an  afs, 
from  gratitude  for  the  difeovery  of  a fountain  by  one  of 
thefe  animals,  at  a time  when  they  were  exceedingly  fatigued 
and  parched  with  thirl!  in  the  wilderaefs.  The  fame  abfurd 
idolatrous  worfhip  was  imputed  by  the  heathens  to  the 
Chriftians.  The  Ciecilius  (apud  Minut.)  fays,  “ Audio 
Chriftianos  tarpifii.uae  pecudis  alini  caput  confecratum  inepta 
nefcio  quam  perfuafione  venerari.”  To  the  fame  purpofe 
Tertullian  tells  us  (Apolsg.  c.  16.),  that  fome  enemies  to 
the  Chriftians  expofed  to  public  view  a pidlure,  reprefenting 
a perfon  with  a book  in  his  hand,  dreffed  in  a long  robe, 
with  afs’s  ears,  and  one  foot  like  that  of  an  afs,  upon  which 
was  inferibed,  “ The  God  of  the  Chriftians  has  an  afs’s 
hoof.”  Leached  Chriftians  have  attempted  to  invelligate 
the  origin  of  this  calumny.  The  report  of  the  Jews  wor- 
lhipping an  afs,  might  originally  have  been  derived  from 
Egypt ; to  this  country  it  is  traced  by  Tanaquil  Faber, 
who  deduces  it  from  the  temple  in  Egypt  'called  Onion, 
derived,  as  it  is  fuppofed,  from  Om:,  an  afs.  To  this  purpofe 
it  may  be  added,  that  the  Alexandrians  hated  the  Jews, 
and  were  much  addicted  to  raillery  and  defamation.  And 
they  might  have  been  informed,  that  the  temple  Onion,  at 
Heliopolis,  was  named  from  Onias,  the  high-prieft  of  the 
Jews,  who  built  it  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philometor  and 
Cleopatra,  A.  M.  3854,  ante  Chrift.  150.  Jofeph.  1.  xiii. 
c.  6.  Bochart  is  of  opinion  (De  Animal.  Sacr.  1.  ii.  c.  18.) 
that  the  error  took  its  rife  from  a paflage  of  feripture, 
“ The  mouth  of  the  Lord  hath  fpoken  it,”  in  the  Hebrew 
ninMD»  pi- Jehovah,  or  pi-  Jeo.  . Hence,  as  pieo,  in  the 
Egyptian  language,  fignifies  an  afs,  the  Alexandrian  Egyp- 
tians, hearing  the  Jews  often  pronouncing  the  word  pteo, 
might  believe  that  they  called  on  their  god,  and  thence  infer 
that  they  adored  an  afs.  Omitting  other  conjectures,  we 
fhall  add,  that  M.  Le  Mcine  fuppofes,  that  the  golden  urn 
containing  the  manna,  which  was  preferved  in  the  fan.tlu- 
ary,  was  taken  for  the  head  of  an  afs,  and  that  the  omer,  or 
aftarion,  of  manna,  might  have  been  confounded  with  the 
Hebrew  hamor,  which  fignifies  an  afs.  Calmet. 

Asinus  Pifcis,  in  Ichthyology,  a name  given  by  fome  old 
writers,  to  the  common  haddock.  It  was  alfo  called  onos. 
Willughby,  &c. 

ASIO,  in  Ornithology , a fpeeies  of  Strix  or  owl,  deferibed 
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by  Linnaeus,  the  body  of  which  is  brown  above,  and  white 
beneath  ; and  the  wings  marked  with  five  white  dots.  This 
is  le  petit  eluc  de  la  Caroline  of  Briffon,  little  owl  of  Catefby, 
red  owl  of  Pen.  Arid.  Zooi.  and  red-eared  owl  of  Latham. 
Its  native  place  is  North  America. 

Catefby  fays  it  is  about  the  fize  of  a jackdaw.  The  bill 
and  iris  are  of  a faftron  colour  ; tail  brown  ; edge  of  the 
baftard  wing  whitifli ; on  the  quills  a few  white  fpots  ; legs 
covered  to  the  toes  with  light  brown  feathers ; toes  brovyn  ; 
claws  black.  Buffon  ft-cmed  to  imagine  this  bird  might  be 
only  a variety  of  the  long-eared  and  American  owls,  both 
of  which  he  deemed'the  lame  fpeeies. 

As  10,  is  alfo  a name  given  by  Aldrovandus  to  the  Italian 
eared-owl,  and  fynonymous  with  otus : afio  live  otus.  Aldr. 
Ray  applied  the  lame  name  to  the  long-eared  owl  or  horn- 
owl  of  Willughby  and  Albin,  and  frix  otus  of  Linnaeus. 

ASIONGABER.  See  Eziongaber. 

ASIOTJE,  in  Ancient- Geography,  a people  of  Afia,  in 
Scythia,  on  this  fide  of  Imaiis.  Ptolemy. 

AS  I REF,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Perfia,  on  the  fouth 
of  the  Cafpian  fea,  in  the  province  of  Taberiftan,  eleven 
leagues  ea.ft  of  Ferabad. 

ASISAR.ATH,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Africa, 
in  Mauritania  Caefarienfis,  between  the  rivers  Guius  and 
Ampfagus.  Ptolemy. 

ASISIA,  a town  of  Liburnia,  the  Aflefia  or  Afteria  of 
Pliny,  now  in  ruins.  The  traces  of  ancient  magnificence 
dilcernible  at  Podgraje,  the  feat  of  Afifia,  are  numerous. 
Among  the  Liburnian  cities  which  attended  the  congrefsor 
diet  of  Scardor.a,  Pliny  mentions  the  free  Afteriaus,  who 
created  their  own  magiftrates,  and  were  governed  by  their 
own  municipal  laws,  and  who  were  of  courle  more  opulent 
and  powerful  than  their  neighbours.  The  walls  of  this 
city  appear  to  have  mc-afured  in  circumference  3600  Roman 
feet,  and  to  have  been  conftrudled  with  Dalmatian  marble, 
fome  pieces  of  which  are  of  large  dimenfions,  and  brought 
from  a confidera’ole  cliftance. 

A SISIUM,  or  Assisium,  now  Afffi,  a town  of  Italy, 
in  Umbria,  was  a Roman  municipium,  and  fituated  to 
the  ealt  of  Arna.  Pliny  mentions  the  Alifinates.  See 
Assisi. 

ASITCHOU  Achashish,  in  Ornithology,  the  name  by 
which  a fpeeies  of  grofbeak  is  known  in  Hudion’s  bay  ; and 
which  Dr.  Latham  fuppofes  to  be  the  white-winged  crofs- 
bill  of  his  General  Synopfis. 

ASITIA,  in  Medicine,  a lofs  of  appetite,  from  a,  priva- 
tive, and  ohoc,  food.  A fymptom  which  occurs  in  numer- 
ous dileafes. 

ASIUS,  in  Entomology,  a fpeeies  of  Papilio  {Eq.  Tro.) 
that  inhabits  South  America.  The  wings  are  tailed,  black, 
with  a common  white  band  5 bafe  and  tip  of  the  poilerior 
pair  beneath  fpotted  with  red.  Fabricius. 

ASKA,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Japan. 

ASKER,  in  Zoology,  a name  ufed  in  fome  parts  of 
England  for  the  water-newt  or  eft. 

ASKER-MOKREM,  ill  Geography,  a tswn  of  Afia,  on 
the  eaftera  bank  of  the  Tigris,  in  the  Arabic  Irac  ; called 
alfo  Sermenrai. 

ASKERSUND,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of 
Nericia,  on  the  Wetter  fea,  five  miles  from  Orebro. 

ASKEYTON,  a market,  and,  till  the  union,  borough 
town  of  the  county  of  Limerick,  in  Ireland,  feated  on  the 
fmall  river  Deel,  near  its  junction  with  the  Shannon  ; famous 
for  its  caftle  built  by  the  earl  of  Defmond,  and  for  one  of 
the  moft  beautiful  and  perfect  abbeys  in  Ireland.  Diftance 
from  Dublin  110^  miles.  Long.  54'  W.  Lat.  520  34' 
3 o'1'  N. 
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ASivRIG,  a town  of  -England,  in  the  north  riding  of 
York  (hire,  beautifully  lituated  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Ure,  at  the  upper  extremity  of  Wenfiey  dale.  It  has  a 
weekly  market  on  Thurfday  : diftant  247  miles  north  from 
London. 

AS  LA,  a river  of  Spain,  on  the  northern  coaft,  which 
falls  into  a bay  in  the  bay  of  Bifcay,  where  it  forms  a good 
harbour  to  the  eaft  of  cape  Pinas. 

ASLANI,  in  Comm  rcc,  a name  given  to  the  Dutch 
dollar,  current  in  moil;  parts  of  the  Levant.  The  word  is 
alfo  written  corruptly,  ajfelam.  It  is  originally  Turkifh, 
and  fignines  a lion,  which  is  the  figure  Lamped  on  it.  The 
Arabs  taking'  the  figure  ot  a lion  tor  a dog,  called  it  aluf- 
keth.  The  ailani  is  filver,  but  of  a bafe  alloy,  and  oftentimes 
counterfeit.  It  is  current  for  lie  or  120  afpers.  See 
Asper,  r 

ASLAPATH,  in  Geography,  a town  and  diftriift  of 
Afia,  in  Armenia,  near  Nackfivan,  on  the  banks  of  the  Aras. 
It  is  inhabited  by  Armenians  ; and  the  women  are  faid  to  be 
fo  beautiful,  that  the  king  of  Perfia  fupplies  his  feraolio 
from  this  place. 

ASLING,  or  Jessenize,  a town  of  Germany,  m Car- 
niola,  fixteen  miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Clagenfurt.  - In  this 
town,  which  is  not  far  from  the  river  Sau,  is  dug  a fine 
marble  ; and  near  it  are  lead  furnaces,  and  other  V/orks, 
in  which  confiderable  quantities  of  iron  and  fteel  are 
fmelted. 

ASMER,  a fmall  town  of  Hindooflan,  in  the  ftates  of 
the  Mogul,  fouth-weft  of  Agra,  and  in  the  extremity  of 
the  province  of  Bando,  called  alfo  Afmer. 

ASMEROEA,  a mountain  of  Afia,  in  the  country  of 
the  Seres,  inhabited  by  a people  called  Afmirceans,  who  are 
difperfed  through  the  province  of  Cataja,  a part  of  Tar- 
tar/.— Alfo,  a town  of  Afia,  in  the  fame  country,  accord- 
ing to  Ptolemy. 

ASMODAI,  in  Mythology , the  name  given  by  the  Jews 
to  the  prince  of  demons  ; and,  according  to  Jl.  Elias,  the 
lame  with  Sa'nmael, 

ASMONEANS,  in  Ancient  HIJlory,  the  name  given  to 
the  Maccabees,  the  defcendants  of  Mattathias,  who,  ac- 
cording to  Jofephus,  was  the  grandfon  of  Afmonasus ; 
though  others  derive  the  appellation  from  mount  Afamar, 
placed  by  Jofephus  in  the  nudit  of  Galilee,  near  Sephoris  ; 
and  others  again  confider  it  merely  as  a title  of  honour  given 
to  Mattathias  and  his  defcendants,  alleging  that  chafcbma- 
nim  fignifies  in  Hebrew,  princes.  However  this  be,  the  fa- 
mily of  the  Afmoneans  became  very  illuitrious  in  the  latter 
period  of  the  Hebrew  commonwealth,  and  pofleffed  the  fu- 
preme  authority  and  the  high-priefthood  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  government  of  Judas  Maccabeus  to  He- 
rod the  Great,  during  a period  of  129  years,  or  126  years, 
.according  to  Jofephus,  who  reckons  from  the  time  in  which 
Judas  was  eftablifhed  in  the  government  by  his  peace  with 
Antiochus  Eupator,  three  years  after  he  firlt  affumed  it.  It 
was  the  pradtice  of  the  Afmonean  princes  to  impofe  their 
religion  upon  all  the  countries  which  they  conquered,  leav- 
ing to  the  vanquilhed  no  other  choice,  but  either  to  become 
Jews,  or  elfe  to  have  their  dwellings  demolifhed,  and  to  feek 
new  habitations. 

ASMURA,  or  Asmurna,  m Ancient  Geography , a town 
of  Afia,  in  the  interior  of  Hyrcania.  N.  lat.  39J  30'.  Pto- 
lemy. 

ASNAH,  in  Geography.  See  Esne. 

ASNAUS,  in  Ancient  Geography , a mountain  of  Europe, 
in  Macedonia,  between  which  and  Oeropus  was  a valley,  in 
which  flowed  the  river  Oeas. 

ASNEN,  in  Geography , a lake  of  Sweden,  in  the  pro- 
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vince  of  Smoland,  about  North  lat.  56°  36'.  Eail  long!* 
tude  14°  48'. 

ASNID,  a town  of  Afia,  in  the  kingdom  of  Candahar, 
23  leagues  north  of  Salem. 

ASNIERES,  a town  of  Trance,  in  the  department  of 
the  Upper  Vienne,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in  the  diitrict 
of  Bellac,  10  miles  north-weft  of  Bellac. 

ASD,  a town  of  Japan,  in  the  province  of  Bimocd- 
fuke. 

ASODES,  in  Medicine , a term  applied  to  fevers  accom- 
panied with  anxiety  ar.d  opprefikm  about  the  ftomacn  and 
pnecordia.  It  is  derived  from  ourn,  which,  in  its  primary 
fenfe,  means  a loathing  of  food  ; but  which  is  ufed  by  Hip- 
pocrates, and  other  ancient  phyficians,  to  denote  great  un- 
eafinefs  and  reftleflhefs,  whether  with  or  without  naufea.  It 
is  fometimes  written  affodes. 

ASOLA,  in  Geography , a town  of  Italy,  in  the  territory 
of  Brefcia,  on  the  river  Chiefe  ; which  was  formerly  a for- 
tified place,  belonging  to  the  republic  of  Venice. 

ASOLO,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  diftridt  of  Trevifo,  fitu- 
ate  on  a mountain  at  the  fource  of  the  river  Mufona ; fmall, 
but  well-peopled.  N.  lat.  450  49'.  E.  long.  120  2'. 

ASONA,  a river  of  Italy,  in  the  marquifate  of  Ancona; 
which  riles  in  the  Appennines,  on  the  frontiers  of  Umbria, 
and  runs  into  the  Adriatic  fea,  ten  miles  fouth-eaft  ©f 
Ferrho. 

ASOPH.  See  Azof. 

ASOPIA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a country  of  Pelopon- 
nefus,  in  Sicyonia.  Strabo. 

ASOPUS,  a town  of  Laconia,  in  which  was  a temple  of 
Minerva  Cypariffenfis,  fouth-eaft  of  Cyparifla.  At  the  dis- 
tance of  twelve  ftadia  was  a temple  of  JEfcuIapius,  furnam- 
ed  Philolaus,  the  friend  of  the  people.  The  citadel  is  new 
Handing,  and  called  by  the  failors  Cajlel  Rampano. — Alfo, 
a river  of  Bceotia,  which  had  its  fource  in  mount  Citheron, 
north-weft  of  Plataea  ; and  palling  eaft  by  north  of  this  city, 
difeharged  itfelf  into  that  part  of  the  fea  which  feparated 
the  ille  of  Euboea  from  the  continent  over  againft  Eretria, 
now  called  Afope. — Alfo,  a river  of  Sicyonia,  which  rofe  to 
the  fouth-weft,  on  the  frontiers  of  Arcadia,  near  mount 
Cyllene,  ran  eaft  of  Sicyone,  and  difeharged  itfelf  into  the 
gulf  of  Corinth. — Alfo,  a river  of  Greece,  in  Theffaly,  which 
had  two  fources  in  that  part  of  mount  Octa  that  was  conti- 
' guous  to  mount  Pindus,  and  running  eaftward,  emptied  it- 
felf into  the  Maliac  gulf,  north  of  Thermopylse. — Alfo,  a 
river  of  Afia  Minor,  which  watered  the  town  of  Laodicea 
upon  the  Lycus.  Pliny. 

ASOTUS,  in  Ichthyology,  a fpecies  of  Silurus  found  in 
Afia.  It  has  a fingle  dorfal  fin,  and  four  cirri  at  the  mouth, 
two  on  the  upper  and  two  on  the  lower  jaw.  The  teeth  of 
this  kind  are  numerous  ; the  dorfal  fin  is  deftitute  of  fpinous 
rays  ; firft  ray  of  the  peftoral  fin  is  ferrated ; and  the  anal 
in  is  long,  and  connefted  with  the  tail. 

ASOUPAS,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the 
province  of  Farfiftan,  twenty-three  leagues  north  of 
Schiras. 

ASP,  or  Aspis,  in  Zoology,  a fpecies  of  Coluber,  de- 
feribed  by  Linnaeus,  as  having  146  plates  on  the  belly,  and 
46  feales  on  the  tail.  Dr.  Shaw  has  fome  doubt  concerning 
the  Linmean  afpis,  but  concludes  it  is  the  ferpent  deferibed 
under  the  name  of  afpic  by  the  count  de  Cepede,  who  in- 
forms us  that  it  is  a native  of  France,  and  particularly  of  the 
northern  provinces  cf  that  country.  The  length  is  about 
three  feet ; the  head  rather  large,  and  covered  with  fmall 
carinated  feales  ; the  feales  of  the  body  fmaller,  but  of  a 
fimilar  ftruchire.  In  the  itrudlure  of  its  fangs  it  refembies 
the  vjper,  and  is  faid  to  be  equally  poisonous.  M.  Latreille 
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is  not  willing  to  allow  this  to  be  the  real  Coluber  afpis  of 
Linnaeus. 

In  addition  to  the  fpecific  character  of  the  coluber  afpis 
(taken  from  the  number  of  abominal  plates,  and  fcales  of 
the  tail),  Gmelin  obferves,  that  the  nofe  is  terminated  by  an 
ereft  wart ; the  body  rufous,  with  figured  ftreaks,  which 
are  alternately  confluent,  and  the  under  fide  fteel-blue  dotted 
with  yellow.  Dr.  Shaw  calls  his  coluber  afpis,  the  rufef- 
cent  viper,  with  roundiih,  alternate,  dufky,  dorfal  fpots,  fub- 
confluent  towards  the  tail ; and  ftates  the  number  of  abdo- 
minal fcuta  to  be  155,  fubcaudal  fcales  37. 

The  true  afp  of  the  ancients  feems  to  be  entirely  unknown. 
It  is  very  frequently  mentioned  by  ancient  writers,  but  in 
Inch  a carelefs  and  indefinite  manner,  that  it  is  impoffible  to 
afcertain  the  fpecies  with  precifion.  With  the  afp  it  is  faid 
the  high-fpirited  princefs  Cleopatra  effected  her  death,  rather 
than  fubmit  herfelf  as  a captive  to  grace  the  triumphal  entry . 
of  her  conqueror  Augufius  into  Rome.  This  frait  of  he- 
roifm  in  that  difliinguilhed  character  is  contefted.  The  in- 
dications of  Cleopatra’s  having  oecafioned  her  death  by 
means  of  an  afp,  were  only  two  almolt  infenfible  punftures 
obferved  in  her  arm  ; and  it  is  afferted  by  Plutarch,  that  it 
is  unknown  of  what  death  flie  died. 

Brown  places  the  popular  report  of  her  death  in  this 
manner  among  his  vulgar  errors.  Others  are  of  a different 
opinion.  Some  have  imagined  it  was  the  Egyptian  viper, 
defcribed  by  Haffelquift,  which  Cleopatra  made  ufe  of  on 
that  occafion.  Mr.  Bruce  is  led  to  conclude,  from  various 
circumftances,  that  it  might  be  the  ceraftes,  coluber  cerafles 
of  Linnaeus. 

“ I apprehend,”  fays  Mr.  Bruce,  in  fpeaking  of  the  ce- 
raftes, “ this  to  be  the  afpic  which  Cleopatra  employed  to 
procure  her  death.  Alexandria,  plentifully  fupplied  by 
water,  muft  then  have  had  fruits  of  all  kinds  in  its  gardens  : 
the  bafket  of  figs  muft  have  come  from  thence,  and  the  afpic 
or  ceraftes  that  was  hid  in  them,  from  the  adjoining  defert, 
where  they  are  plentiful  to  this  day  ; for  to  the  weftward  in 
Egypt,  where  the  Nile  overflows,  there  is  no  fort  of  ferpents 
whatever  that  ever  I faw,  nor,  as  I have  before  faid,  is  there 
any  other  of  the  mortal  kind  that  I know  in  thofe  parts  of 
Africa  adjoining  to  Egypt,  except  the  ceraftes.  It  ftiould 
feem  very  natural  for  any  one,  who,  from  motives  of  diftrefs, 
has  refolved  to  put  a period  to  his  exiftence,  efpecially  wo- 
men and  weak  perfons,  unaccuftomed  to  Handle  arms,  to  feek 
the  gentleft  method  to  free  themfelves  from  the  load  of  life, 
now  become  infupportable.” — “ It  is  not  to  be  doubted,” 
adds  Mr.  Bruce  ftill  further,  “ but  that  a woman,  high-fpi- 
rited  like  Cleopatra,  was  alfo  above  the  momentary  differ- 
ences in  feeling  ; and  had  the  way  in  which  fhe  died  not  been 
ordinary  and  ufual,  file  certainly  would  not  have  applied  her- 
ielf  to  the  invention  of  a new  one.  We  are  therefore  to 
look  upon  her  dying  by  the  bite  of  the  ceraftes,  as  only  fol- 
lowing the  manner  of  death  which  (he  had  feen  adopted  by 
thofe  who  intended  to  die  without  torment.  Galen,  fpeak- 
ing of  the  afpic  in  the  great  city  of  Alexandria,  fays,  I have 
feen  how  fpeedily  they  ( the  afpics ) oecafioned  death.  When- 
ever any  perfon  is  condemned  to  die,  whom  they  wifh  to  end 
quickly  and  without  torment,  they  put  the  viper  to  his 
breaft,  and  fuffering  him  there  to  creep  a little,  the  man  is 
prefently  killed.” 

Lord  Bacon  makes  the  afp  the  leaft  painful  of  all  the 
inftruments  of  death  ; he  fuppofes  its  poifon  to  have  an 
affinity  to  opium,  but  to  be  Iefs  difagreeable  in  its  operation  ; 
which  does  not  fo  well  agree  with  the  defeription  of  the 
fymptoms  given  by  Diofcorides  and  others.  Immediately 
after  the  bite,  the  fight  becomes  dim,  a fenfible  tumour 
a.ifes,  and  ^moderate  pain  is  felt  in  the  ftomach.  Matthi- 


olus  adds,  that  the  bite  is  followed  by  a ftupor  of  the  whole 
body,  palenefs,  coldnefs  of  the  forehead,  continual  yawn- 
ing, nictitation  of  the  eyelids,  inclination  of  the  neck,  hea- 
vinefs  of  the  head,  finking  into  a profound  fleep,  and  laftly, 
convulfions.  The  bite  of  the  afp  is  faid  by  Ariftotle  to 
admit  of  no  remedy.  Pliny  and  JEgineta  allow  of  no  other 
cure,  but  to  cut  off  the  wounded  part.  Others 'recommend 
burning  the  part,  with  the  internal  ufe  of  hot  alexipharmic 
medicines.  The  ancients  had  a plafter  called  bi’ao-xdm,  made 
of  this  terrible  animal,  of  great  efficacy  as  a difeutient  of 
Jlruma  and  other  indurations,  and  ufed  likewife  againft 
pains  of  the  gout.  The  flelh  and  flein,  or  exuvia  of  the 
creature,  had  alfo  their  (hare  in  the  ancient  Materia  Me- 
dic a. 

Asp,  or  Afp;n-Tree,  in  Botany.  See  Populus. 

ASPA,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of  Afia,  in  Par- 
thia,  fuppofed  to  be  Ifpahan.  Ptolemy. 

ASPABOTA,  a town  of  the  Scythians,  on- this  fide  of 
Imaus.  Ptolemy. 

ASPACARfE,  a people  of  Afia,  in  Serica.  Pto- 
lemy. 

ASPAGORA,  or  Aspacora:,  a county  of  Afia,  in 
Serica. 

ASPAH,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the 
archduchy  .of  Auftria,  twelve  miles  eaft  of  Steyr. 

ASPALATH,  Aspalathum,  in  Pharmacy , the  wood 
or  root  of  a foreign  tree,  heavy,  oleaginous,  fomewhat  fliarp, 
and  bitter  to  the  tafte,  and  of  a ftrong  fmell,  and  purple 
colour. 

It  is  brought  from  the  Canary  iflands,  in  long  crooked 
pieces  full  of  knots,  externally  of  a whitifh  colour,  internally 
of  deep  yellow,  with  a reddilh  call.  Digefted  in  rectified 
fpirit,  it  gives  out  pretty  readily  the  whole  of  its  attive  mat- 
ter, and  tinges  the  menftruum  of  a reddilh  colour  ; infufed 
in  water,  it  gives  out  likewife  great  part  of  its  fmell  and 
tafte,  together  with  a bright  yellow  colour  ; and  diftilled 
with  water,  it  gives  over  flowly  and  with  difficulty,  a highly 
odoriferous  effential  oil,  at  fir  ft  of  a reddilh  colour,  becoming 
reddilh  with  age,  and  amounting,  if  the  rhodium  be  good,  to 
about  an  ounce  from  50  : the  diftilled  water  is  likewife  im- 
pregnated agreeably  with  the  fragrance  of  the  rhodium,  and 
refembles  that  of  damalk  rofes.  This  oil  is  ufed  as  a per- 
fume for  Renting  pomatums,  See.  in  this  light  only  it  is  now 
generally  regarded.  Dr.  Lewis  (Mat.  Med.)  obferves  that 
it  promifes  to  be  applicable  to  more  important  purpofes,  and 
bids  fair  to  prove  a valuable  cordial  and  corroborant. 

The  afpalath  is  otherwife  called  lignum  Rhodium , or  rofe- 
woed,  and  by  fonre  Cyprus-wood ; the  former  on  account  of 
its  fweet  fmell,  or  growth  in  the  ifland  of  Rhodes  ; the  lat- 
ter from  its  being  alfo  found  in  the  ifland  of  Cyprus. 
Though  fome  will  have  afpalathum  a different  wood  from 
the  lignum  Rhodium. 

Afpalath  was  anciently  in  much  repute  as  an  aftringent, 
ftrengthener,  and  drier ; but  it  is  now  much  difufed  in  in- 
ternal praftice. 

ASPALATHIS,  in  Ancient  Geography , an  ifland  of 
Afia  Minor,  on  the  coaft  of  Lycia.  Steph.  Byz. 

ASPALATPIUS,  in  Botany,  the  name  of  a thorny 
flirub  in  Diofcorides,  (from  a and  tob,  becaufe  the  thorns 
were  not  eafily  drawn  out  of  the  wounds  they  made.)  Lin. 
gen.  860.  Reich.  93 1-  Schreb.  1168.  Gazrtn.  t.  144.  Juff. 
353.  Clafs,  diadelphia  decandria.  Nat.  ord.  papilionaceie, 
or  leguminofee.  Gen.  Char.  Cal.  perianth  one-leafed,  five- 
cleft,  divifions  acuminate,  equal,  except  that  the  upper  is 
larger  ; Cor.  papilionaceous,  banner  compreffed,  afeending, 
obovate,  generally  hirfute  on  the  outiide,  obtufe,  with  a 
point ; wings  lunate,  obtufe,  fpreading,  ftiorter  than  the  ban- 
ner, 
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ner,  keel  bifid,  conformable  with  the  wings ; Slain,  filaments 
ten,  united  into  a (heath,  gaping'  longitudinally  at  the  top, 
afcending-,  anthers  oblong  ; Pi/l.  germ  ovate,  ftyle  fun  pie, 
afcending,  ftigma  fharp  • Per.  legume  ovate,  awnlefs  ; Seeds, 
generally  two,  kidney-fhaped. 

Elf.  Gen.  Char.  Cal.  five-cleft,  upper  divi lions  larged  ; 
Legume  ovate,  awnlefs,  with  about  two  leeds. 

Obf.  This  genus  is  lingular  in  having  feveral  leaves  from 
the  lame  bud,  in  a Ihrubby  plant. 

Species,  i.  A .fphiofa,  thorny  afpalathus.  Geniflella,  &c. 
Breyn.  Cent.  t.  26.  Pink.  Phyt.  t.  297.  f.  6.  “ Leaves  faf. 

cicled,  linear,  naked,  furrounding  a guinmacedus  fpine.” 
Flowers  lateral,  fcarcely  longer  than  the  leaves  ; legume 
fnv.tll,  ovate  at  the  bafe,  triangular,  upwards  drawn  to  a 
point,  compreffed  like  a lens,  containing  two  feeds,  one 
cump reified  kidney-lhaped,  the  other  globular.  2.  A.  ver- 
ruesja,  warted  A.  “ Leaves  fafcicled,  filiform  ; buds  wart- 
ed,  naked,  tomentofe.”  A Ihrub  two  feet  liigh,  with  large 
buds  orwvarts ; leaves  flefhy,  fmooth,  lharpilh,  an  inch  long  ; 
flowers  lateral,  fhorter  than  the  leaves,  fub  feffile  ; calyx  pu- 
befeeht ; banner  villofe.  3.  A.  cap  it  at  a,  headed  A.  Pink. 
Phyt.  307.  f.  6.  Seba  Muf.  1.  t.  23.  f.  6.  “ Leaves  fafci- 

cled, linear,  (harp,  flowers  headed,  braftes  naked.”  Leaves 
pubefeent ; flowers  covered  with  ferruginous  down  ; feg- 
nients  of  the  calyx  fubuiate  ; keel  of  the  flower  arched  and 
the  length  of  the  banner.  4.  A.  glomerata,  glomerate  A. 
“ Leaves  fafcicled,  linear,  (harp,  villofe  bent  inwards,  flow- 
ers headed,  divifions  of  the  calyx  ovate,  corollas  fmooth.” 
This  differs  from  the  third,  in  having  its  leaves  bent  inwards, 
the  calyxes  ovate,  and  the  corollas  fmooth.  5.  A.  ajlroites, 
Harry  A.  Pluk.  Mant.  88.  t.  413.  f.  3.  Seba  Muf.  1.  t.  24. 
f.  6.  “ Leaves  fafcicled,  fubuiate,  mucronatc,  fmooth,  Item 

villofe,  flowers  fcattered.”  This  has  the  appearance  of  ju- 
niper ; it  branches  very  much,  and  the  twigs  are  covered 
with  hoary  down,  and  loaded  with  a profuiion  of  flowers. 

6.  A.  chenopodia,  genifta  africana  lutea,  &c.  Herm.  Afr. 
11.  Chamslarix.  Breyn.  Cent.  23.  t.  1 1 . Seba  Muf.  1.  t. 
23.  f.  4.  “ Leaves  fafcicled,  fubuiate,  mucronate,  rough  with 
hairs,  flowers  headed,  very  hirfute.”  A Ihrub  about  three 
feet  high,  with  Header  branches  terminated  by  the  flowers, 
which  are  yellow,  collected  in  woolly  heads  ; the  leaves  are 
prickly  likethofe  ol  juniper.  Cultivated  in  1759’  by  Miller. 

7.  A.  aliens,  white  A.  “ Leaves  fafcicled,  fubuiate,  filky, 

fpreading  at  top,  bunches  of  flowers  fcattered.”  Shrubby, 
upright,  and  covered  with  brown  bark,  which  is  full  of 
chinks  leaves  in  fives,  (harp,  fpreading  at  the  tip,  of  a filky 
■whitenefs;  flowers  terminating  in  bunches,  tomentofe,  final!, 
of  a filky  white  ; calyx  pubefeent.  Introduced  here  in 
1774,  by  Mr.  Mafibn.  It  flowers  in  July.  8.  A.  t by m fo- 
lia, thyme-leaved  A.  Gen.  minima,  &c.  Pluk.  Mant.  88. 
t.413.  f.  1.  “ Leaves  fafcicled,  fubuiate,  unarmed,  fmooth, 

very  fhort,  flowers  alternate.”  This  is  a very  final  1 Ihrub  ; 
the  leaves  are  crowded  together  and  Alining,  refembling. 
thofe  of  thyme.  9.  A.  erici folia,  heath-leaved  A.  Gen. 
aeth.  non  fpinofa,  & e.  Pluk.  Mant.  88.  t.  413*  £■  6.  “ -Leaves 
fafcicled,  linear,  unarmed,  hirfute,  flowers  alternate,  calyxes 
linear.”  A fmall  (lirub,  very  much  branched,  pubefeent,  or 
extremely  hirfute  ; leaves  minute  ; flowers  lateral,  fcarcely 
longer  than  the  leaves  ; banner  villofe.  10.  A.  nigra,  black 
A.  “ Leaves  fafcicled,  linear,  rather  obtufe,  flowers 
head-fpiked,  pubefeent.”  A branching  ihrub,  three  feet 
hicrh  ; buds  and  twigs  pubefeent ; leaves  minute,  and  become 
black  < n drying  ; flowers  terminating,  pubefeent,  braftes  in 
pairs,  narrow.  11.  A.  carnnfa,  flefhy  A.  “ Leaves  fafci- 
cled, almoft  columnar  obtufe,  calyxes  fubpubefeent,  (harp, 
cored  as  fmooth.”  About  the  height  of  the  tenth  fpecies ; 
branches  naked,  determinate  ;■  leaves  fubcylindric,  flelhy, 


bent  in,  fmooth,  four  or  feven  together  5 flowers  yellow,' 
terminal,  umbelled  ; calyx  bell-fhaped  ; bradtes  three,  ovate 
lanceolate.  12.  A.  ciliaris,  “ leaves  faicicled,  filiform,  fca- 
brous,  flowers  terminal  feffile,  banners  pubefeent/’  Stem 
flirubby,  two  feet  high,  branching  determinately,  fomewliat 
hairy,  with  naked  warts  ; leaves  roundhh,  iharp,  erect,  rough  , 
beneath,  and  when  young  ciliate  ; flowers  three  or  five, 
with  a yellow  corolla,  and  an  afh-coloured  banner. 
13.  PL.  gsfijloides,  broom-like  A.  “ Leaves  faicicled,  fili- 
form, polifhed,  calyxes  fubracemed,  pendulous,  which  as  well 
as  the  corollas  are  fmooth.”  Shrubby,  nine  feet  high,  branch- 
ing, with  a reticulate  bark,  and  white  villofe  buds  leaves 
roundith,  half  an  inch  long  ; flowers  three  or  four,  terminal, 
pendulous  ; calyxes  fmooth,  with  fnort  teeth  ; bradles  two, 
minute  ; corollas  yellow  ; flyle  protruding.  14.  A.  hyjlrix, 
porcupine  A.  “ Leaves  fafcicled,  filiform,  rigid,  fpinv,  filky, 
flowers  lateral, feffile,  folitary,  corollas  villofe.”  This  ihrub  dif- 
fers much  from  the  other  fpecies  by  its  leaves  refembling  filky 
white  fpines.  1 5.  A.  galioules.  “ Leaves  fafcicled,  linear,  po- 
liihed  ; peduncles  two-flowered,  elongate,  leafy  at  the  end.” 
Stem  two  feet  high,  decumbent,  branching,  fmooth ; warts  of 
the  buds  fmall,  remote,  tomentofe ; leaves  like  thofe  of 
Afparagus  acute ; teeth  of  the  calyx  the  length  of  the 
corolla,  which  is  fmooth,  yellow  ; legume  ovate,  lanceolate, 
fmoothifh.  1 6.  A.  retrojfcxa.  “ Leaves  fafcicled,  fubuiate, 
fmooth,  very  fmall ; branches  filiform,  very  fpreading  ; 
flowers  folitary,  terminal.”  17.  A.  unflora,  one-floweredf 
A.  Gen.  oEthiop.  glabra,  See.  Pluk.  Mant.  88.  t.  414. 
f.  7.  “ Leaves  fafcicled,  linear,  unarmed,  fmocth  ; flipules 

iharp,  permanent ; flowers  folitary,  divifions  of  the  calyxes 
boat-ihaped.”  Branches  alternate,  crowded,  tomentofe  ; 
flowers  one  or  two,  terminal,  pubefeent,  keel  of  the  corolla 
tomentofe.  18.  A.  araneofa,  Gen.  &c.  Pluk.  Mant.  88. 
t.  414.  f.  4.  Seba  Thef.  1.  p.  .8.  t.  23.  f.  6.  “ Leaves 

fafcicled,  briftle-ihaped,  unarmed,  hifpid  ; flowers  headed.” 
Leaves  hairy,  befet  with  tubercles,,  a:  d rough  on  both  tides ; 
banner  hairy  outwardly.  19.  A.  affaragoides.  “ Leaves 
faicicled,  ietaceous,  rather  hairy  ; calyxes  leaf-fhaped,  the 
length  of  the  corolla,  folitary.”  A Ihrub  much  branched, 
with  fmall  pubefeent  warts  where  the  leaves  fall  off  ; leaves 
pointed,  thinly  fcattered  with  hairs ; flowers  folitary,  fef- 
file. 20.  A .fericea,  filky  A.  “ Leaves  fafcicled,  lanceo- 
late, filky ; peduncles  two-flowered,  terminal,  banner  al- 
mofi  naked.”  This  refembles  the  preceding,  but  the  leaves 
are  flat,  and  none  of  them  in  heads  ; flowers  large,  fmooth. 
21.  A.  canefc  ns,  hoary  A.  “ Leaves  fafcicled,  fubuiate, 
tomentofe,  filky  ; flowers  lateral  ; banners  pubefeent.”  An 
eredt,  ftiff,  hoary  (hrub,  with  alternate  branches ; leaves 
fharpifh  ; flowers  feffile,  at  the  fides  of  the  branches  ; calyx 
bell-fhaped,  with  fubuiate  teeth,  fhorter  than  the  body  of 
it  ; bractes  two,  fhort,  fetaceo.is  ; corolla  yellow  ; banner 
hoary.  22.  A.  heterophylla,  various-leaved  A.  “ Leaves 
of  the  branches  fafcicled,  of  the  branchlets  tern  ate,  linear, 
hairy,  fpikes  terminal ; calyx  and  co  -olla  villofe.”  Lower 
leaves  in  bunches,  upper,  ternate ; fp'k  is  long,  flowers  yellow. 
This,  and  all  the  foregoing  fpecies,  are  natives  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  23.  A.  hulica,  fmall -flowered  A.  Piuk.  Aim. 
227.  t.  201.  fig.  2.  (called  Lotus,  &e.)  “ Leaves  quinate, 

feffile;  pedunclesohe-flowered.”  A fie  ider  ihrub  with  alternate 
branches  ; leaves  alternate  ; leaflets  oblong,  obtufe,  bluntifh, 
fmooth,  broader  towards  the  end  ; peduncles  axillary,  much 
longer  than  the  leaves,  but  fhorter  than  the  legumes ; 
flo  wers  of  a pale  red  colour,  which  appear  in  May.  A native 
of  the  Eafi  Indies,  and  in  1759,  cultivated  by  Miller. 
24.  A.  cretica,  evergreen  A.  “ Leaves  trine,  wedge-fhaped, 
fmooth,  lateral  ones  fhorter ; flipules  obfolete,  flowers 
headed.”  About  four  feet  high,  with  very  flexible  branches; 
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leaves  many,  frnall,  narrow,  oblong,  flefhy,  evergreen,'  re- 
ilex  at  the  edge,  with  a hard  point,  fometimes  eared  at  the 
bafe;  peduncles  axillary;  flowers  of  a pleafant  fmell,  in 
two  rows,  yellow,  very  frnall ; legume  fmall,  yellowifli, 
containing  a Angle  round  compreffed  (hining  feed.  A native 
of  the  Cape.  25.  A.  quinquefolia , five-leaved  A.  Pluk. 
Aim.  128.  t.  273,  f.  4.  “ Leaves  in  fives,  feffile;  pe- 

duncles fpiked.”  The  leaflets  are  lanceolate,  petioled  ; a 
little  hairy,  mucronate  ; peduncles  many  times  longer  than 
the  leaves,  raceme-fpiked;  corollas  tomentofe.  A native 
of  the  Cape.  26.  A.  tridentata , three-toothed  A.  “ Leaves 
trine  lanceolate,  fmooth  ; ftipules  three-toothed,  mucronate, 
flowers  headed.”  A native  of  the  cape  of  Good  Hope. 
27.  A.  pilofa,  hairy  A.  “ Leaves  in  threes,  linear  villofe; 
heads  terminal,  very  hairy ; corollas  pubefeent.”  Stems 
fhrubby  fimple,  a little  hairy;  leaves  fp reading,  feffile, 
acute,  fubpubeicent ; head  of  flowers  protected  by  bradtes 
and  calyxes,  which  have  white  hairs.  A native  of  the 
Cape.  28.  A.  anthylloid.es.  “ Leaves  trine  lanceolate, 
equal  fubpubefeent  ; ftipules  none,  heads  terminal.”  This 
fhrub  has  a hirfute  ftem ; the  leaves  are  feffile,  rather  flefhy, 
die  upper  ones  fomewhat  hairy  ; heads  folitary,  feffile,  ob- 
long ; three  braftes  under  each  calyx.  It  has  the  appear- 
ance of  a lotus  or  anthyllus.  Cape.  29.  A.  laxata,  loofe 
leaved  A.  “ Leaves  tern  linear,  villofe;  flowers  in  bunches 
of  five;  calyxes  woolly  ; ftems  proftrate  round.”  Stem 
fubherbaceous,  decumbent,  round,  flexile,  pubefeent ; 
branches  alternate  ; leaves  loofe,  on  very  lhort  petioles; 
flowers  terminal,  feffile,  no  bradtes;  corolla  fmooth,  yellow. 
Cape.  30.  A .argentea,  filvery  A.  cytifus,  See.  Pluk.  Mant: 
63.  t.  345.  f.  2.  “ Leaves  trine  linear  filky  ; ftipules  Am- 

ple mucronate  ; flowers  fcattered  tomentofe  ;”  fhrubby, 
four  feet  high,  flowers  fometimes  in  lpikes,  purple,  downy. 
Cultivated  by  Miller  in  1759.  A native  of  the  Cape.  31. 
A.  callofa,  callous  A.  Pluk.  Mant.  63.  t.  345.  f.  4.  “ Leaves 
trine  fubulate  equal ; ftipules  roundifh,  callous;  flowers 
fpiked,  fmooth.”  An  underfhrub,  having  the  branches 
covered  with  round  callufes,  occafioned  by  the  falling  of 
leaves,  which  are  feffile,  with  a callous  bafe  like  thofe  of 
juniper  ; fpikes  loofe  ; bradtes  one-leafed  ; flowers  yellow, 
fmooth.  Cape.  32.  A.  orientalis,  Levant  A.  “ Leaves 
ternate,  lanceolate,  pubefeent ; flowers  in  bunches  of  five  ; 
calyxes  pubefeent ; ftems  eredt,  angular.”  Stems  a foot 
high  ; leaves  feffile,  refembling  thofe  of  flax  ; corollas  yel- 
low, the  fize  of  thofe  of  laburnum  ; ftamens  connate.  Found 
in  the  Levant  by  Tournefort.  33.  A.  mucronata.  “ Leaves 
tern,  polifhed,  branches  acuminate ; flowers  in  racemes.” 
Stem  fmooth  ; branches  remote,  tapering  to  a point ; leaves 
lanceolate,  on  fliort  petioles;  racemes  terminate,  eredt,  on 
very  fhort  pedicles.  Cape.  34  A.  pinnata,  pinnate -leaved 
A.  “ Leaves  pinnate-quinate  obcordate  ; peduncles  headed;” 
leaflets  five,  clofe,  a little  hairy,  tomentofe  underneath,  on 
lhort  petioles  ; peduncle  longer  than  the  leaves  ; corollas 
rather  tomentofe.  It  refembles  A.  quinquefolia,  n.  25. 
Cape.  33.  A pedunculata,  fmall-leaved  A.  L’Herit.  Ang. 
t.  26.  “ Leaves  fafcicled,  iubulate,  fmooth;  peduncles 

filiform,  twice  the  length  of  the  leaf  ” Found  at  the  Cape 
by  Maffon,  and  introduced  into  the  Kew  garden  in  1775. 
It  flowers  in  June.  36.  A.  candicans,  fair  A.  “ Leaves 
trine  and  fafcicled,  filiform,  filky  ; flowers  fublateral,  ban- 
ners naked.”  This  was  alfo  found  at  the  Cape  by  Maffon 
and  introduced  in  1774.  37.  A.  arborea,  tree  A.  Lour. 

Cochinch.  431.  “Leaves  pinnate-quinate;.  racemes  ter- 
minating.” This  is  a middle-fized  tree  with  a ftraight 
trunk,  and  weak  recliningbranches;  leaves  fmooth,  entire,  fef- 
file ; flowers  white,  final],  banner  obcordate,  broadifh,  afeend- 
ing ; wfngs  oblong,  equal  to  the  banner ; ftamens  all  connate. 
Vol.  III. 


Propagation  and  Culture.  Few  of  thefe  ffirubshave  hitherto 
been  cultivated  in  Europe.  They  are  to  be  propagated  by 
feeds,  which  muft  be  obtained  from  the  country  where  they 
grow  fpontaneoufly,  and  fhould  be  fown  in  pots  filled  with 
light  earth  as  foon  as  they  arrive  : if  this  happen  in  the 
autumn,  the  pots  ffiould  be  plunged  into  an  old  tan-bed 
whofe  heat  is  ipent,  where  they  may  remain  till  fpring, 
when  they  fhould  be  removed  into  a temperate  hot-bed, 
which  will  bring  up  the  plants.  But  when  the  feeds  arrive 
in  the  fpring,  the  pots  in  which  the  feeds  are  fown  ffiould 
be  then  plunged  into  a moderate  hot-bed  ; and  in  warm 
weather  the  glaffes  muft  be  fliaded  during  the  middle  of 
the  day,  and  the  plants  frequently  refrefbed  with  water. 
Thofe  feeds  that  are  fown  in  the  fpring,  feldom  grow  the 
fame  year;  therefore,  in  the  autumn,  the  pots  ffiould  be 
put  into  an  old  tan-bed  as  above  directed,  and  the  following 
fpring  put  into  a hot-bed.  When  the  plants  become  ftrong 
enough  to  remove,  they  fhould  each  be  planted  in  a feparate 
fmall  pot  filled  with  light  earth  and  plunged  into  a mode- 
rate hot-bed  to  promote  their  rooting  again,  and  as  foon 
as  they  are  eftabliffied  in  the  pots,  they  fhould  gradually  be 
enured  to  the  open  air,  into  which  they  are  to  be  removed 
in  the  fummer,  and  remain  ip  a ffieltered  fituation  till 
autumn,  when  they  muft  be  placed  in  the  green-houfe,  al- 
lowing them  very  little  water  during  the  winter.  See 
Martyn’s  Miller’s  Didt. 

Aspalathus.  See  Robinia  and  Spartium. 

Aspalathus  Ebenus.  See  Amerimnum. 

ASPALAX,  in  Zoology,  an  animal  mentioned  by  Ari- 
ftotle,  as  being  blind.  The  Romans  and  fome  moderns 
tranflating  the  term  afpalax,  mole,  and  knowing  that  this 
animal  is  not  blind,  have  thought  themfelves  warranted  in 
denying  the  affertion  of  Ariftotle.  Olivier,  however,  has 
not  ,long  fince  brought  from  the  Levant  an  animal  actually 
blind,  with  its  fkin  not  fo  much  as  pierced  in  the  place  of 
the  eyes.  This  animal  lives  under  ground,  and  has  all  the 
charablers  aferibedby  Ariftotle  to  the  afpalax.  It  is  known 
to  Zoologifts  under  the  name  of  mus  typhlus,  and  zemni. 

Aspalax,  a fpecies  of  Mus,  called  by  Pennant  and 
later  Englifh  naturalifts  the  Daurian  rat  ; Laxmann  names 
it  Mus  myofpalax  ; and  Pallas,  Schreber,  Gmelin,  &c. 
fpecifically  deferibe  it  as  having  a ffiort  tail,  cuneated  or 
wedged  fore-teeth,  no  ears,  and  claws  of  the  fore-feet  elon- 
gated. It  is  a native  of  the  Altaic  mountains,  and  of  the 
country  beyond  the  lake  Baikal  ; like  other  fubterranean 
or  ground  rats,  it  burrows  with  its  fnout  and  feet,  raifes 
numerous  hillocks  of  earth  in  its  progrefs,  and  feeds  on 
bulbous  roots  In  refpeeft  of  fize,  it  varies  confiderably* 
being  from  five  to  eight  inches  and  a half  or  more  in  length. 

Dr  Shaw  obferves  that  this  fpecies  in  form  and  manners 
of  life  agrees  with  the  mus  typhlus,  or  blind  rat  ; but  is  in 
general  of  a fmaller  fize  and  of  a yellowifli  afh  colour,  and 
in  fome  fpecimens  a whitiffi  line  or  longitudinal  ftreak  ap- 
pears on  the  top  of  the  head;  the  upper  fore-teeth  are  naked, 
but  the  lower  are  covered  with  a moveable  lip  ; there  is  no 
appearance  of  external  ears,  and  the  eyes  are  extremely 
fmall  and  deeply  feated;  the  head  is  flat  and  blunt;  the 
body  ffiort  and  fomewhat  dejireffed  ; the  limbs  very 
ftrong,  efpecially  the  fore-legs,  the  feet  of  which  are  large, 
naked,  and  well  adapted  for  burrowing  into  the  ground, 
having  five  toes,  the  three  middle  of  which  are  furniffied 
with  long  and  ftrong  flightly  curved  claw's ; the  hind  feet 
are  alfo  naked,  and  have  five  toes  with  fmall  claws  ; the  tail 
is  very  ffiort.  Gen.  Zool. 

ASPALUCA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a valley  of  the 
Pyrenees,  now  the  valley  of  Afpe,  in  which  was  the  Gaba- 
rus,  or  Gave. 
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AS.PANEUS,  a foreft  of  Afia  Minor,  in  the  Troas, 
being  a part  of  the  foreft  of  Ida.  Strabo. 

ASPANG,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the 
archduchy  of  Auftria,  feventeen  miles  fouth  of  Eben- 
furth. 

ASPARAGI,  in  Entomology,  a fpecies  of  Chrysomela 
(Rinn. ),  with  a red  thorax  marked  with  two  dots  of  black  ; 
wing-cafes  yellow,  with  a cruciform  mark,  and  four  fpots 
of  black.  Geoffroy  calls  it  le  criocere  porte  croix  de  l’af- 
perge  ; it  is  attelabus  afparagi  of  Scopoli ; lema  afparagi  of 
Fab.  Ent.  Syft.  Supp. ; cryptocephalus  afparagi  of  Gmeiin; 
and  auchenia  afparagi  of  Marlh.  Ent.  Brit.  This  mifehiev- 
ous  intruder  into  the  kitchen  garden,  is  but  too  well  known 
by  its  depredations  in  the  larva  ftate  upon  the  beds  of  afpa- 
ragus  ; it  is  a little  grub  of  a blackifh-brown  colour,  that 
feeds  exclufively  on  thefe  plants ; and,  if  negledfed,  will  in 
the  courfe  of  a few  days  leave  nothing  but  the  naked  ftalks 
of  the  afparagus  remaining  in  thofe  beds  where  they  can 
once  take  up  their  reiidence.  Donov.  Brit.  Inf.  & c. 

ASPARAGUS,  in  Botany  (Atr7rapyoj,  a young  {hoot, 
before  its  leaves  unfold).  Linn.  g.  424.  Schreb.  573. 
Gasrtn.  16.  Jufi.  41.  Clafs,  hexandria  monogynia.  Nat. 
Ord.  Sarmentacece.  Gen.  Char.  Cal.  none.  Cor.  petals  fix, 
cohering  by  the  claws,  oblong,  erefted  into  a tube,  three 
alternately  interior,  permanent.  St  am.  filaments  fix,  fili- 
form, inferted  into  the  petals,  eredt,  fhorter  than  the  co- 
rolla ; anthers  roundifh.  Fiji.  germ,  turbinate,  three  cor- 
nered ; ilyle  very  lhort ; ftigma,  a prominent  point.  Per. 
berry  globular,  umbilicated  with  a point,  three-celled. 
Seeds,  two,  round,  angular  on  the  infide,  fmooth.  Obf  Ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Smith,  there  are  three  iligmata  ; the  flower 
appears  as  if  it  were  monopetalous. 

Eff.  Gen.  Char.  Cor.  fix-parted,  erect,  equal.  Cal.  none ; 
ilyle  very  lhort ; lligmas  three ; berry  fuperior,  three-celled ; 
feeds  two,  externally  convex.  Smith. 

Species,  1.  A.  officinalis,  common  afparagus  or  fperage, 
Hudf.  145.  With.  340.  Smith  Brit.  369.  Eng.  Bot.  339. 
Flor.  Dan.  805.  “ Stem  herbaceous,  round,  eredt,  leaves 

fetaceous;  ftipules  uniform,  fubfolitary.”  It  grows  wild  in 
maritime  places  in  the  fouth  of  England,  abundantly  on 
the  pebbly  beach  oppofite  the  ferry  going  from  Weymouth 
to  Portland  illand.  A variety  /?.  viz.  A.  maritimus  crafiiore 
folio,  (Dill,  in  Ray’s  Synop.)  has  been  found  in  Anglefea. 
Root  perennial,  creeping,  with  very  long,  thick,  Ample 
fibres  ; Item  eredt,  occafionally  procumbent,  round,  Ample, 
and  bearing  alternate  feales  ( or  ftipules  without  leaves  blow) 
in  the  upper  part,  branching  in  a panicled  alternate  manner : 
leaves  in  tufts,  very  narrow,  and  briftly,  but  flexible ; fti- 
pules folitary,  membranous,  triangular,  acute,  the  upper 
ones  ovate  and  jagged ; flowers  from  the  axillae  of  the 
branches  on  capillary  Ample  ftalks,  drooping,  white,  none 
of  the  fegments  indexed,  in  fome  the  ftamens,  in  others 
the  piftillum  occafionally  abortive  ; ftyle  deeply  three-cleft ; 
berry  red.  It  flowers  in  Auguft.  The  above  is  a deferip- 
tion  of  the  plant  in  its  wild  ftate,  in  which  its  ftems  are 
ufually  about  the  fize  of  a goofe’s  quill,  yet  this  is  now 
well  known  to  be  the  origin  of  our  luxuriant  garden  afpa- 
ragus, for  the  cultivation  of  which  ample  inftrudlions  are 
fubjoined.  2.  A.  declinatus,  long-leaved  A.  “ Stem  un- 
armed, round  ; branches  declined ; leaves  fetaceous.”  This 
refembles  the  common  fort,  but  it  is  higher,  has  more  and 
much  longer  leaves ; ftipules  folitary,  lanceolate-fubulate, 
with  a membranaceous  point  at  the  bale  downwards ; leaves 
feven  or  ten  in  a bunch,  filiform,  fpreading.  A native  of 
th,e  Cape.  Introduced  in  1787,  by  Mr.  Maffon.  3.  A. 
falcatus,  fickle -leaved  A.  Burm.  Flor.  Zeyl.  36.  t.  13.  f.  2. 
“ Prickles  folitary,  reverfed ; branches  round  $ leaves  enfi- 


form,  falcated.”  A native  of  Ceylon.  4.  A.  retrofra&.us, 
arch-leaved  A.  “ Prickles  folitary,  branches  round, 
reflected,  and  retrofradted ; leaves  fetaceous,  fafcicled.” 
Its  branches  are  round  dichotomous,  warted  at  the  divifions 
with  a minute  nodding  prickle.  The  ftalks  are  (hrubby, 
crooked,  irregular,  eight  or  ten  feet  high  ; leaves  long,  nar- 
row, in  clufters  like  thofe  of  the  larch.  A native  of  the 
Cape.  Cultivated  by  Miller  in  1759.  The  leaves  preferve 
their  verdure  all  the  year.  5.  A.  athiopicus.  “ Prickles 
folitary,  reverfed ; branches  angulate ; leaves  lanceolate- 
linear.”  This  is  nearly  allied  to  A.  falcatus,  but  the  leaves 
are  fmaller,  and  about  feven  in  a bunch.  The  ftipules  put 
forth  a reverfed  fpine.  A native  of  the  Cape.  6.  A.  affa- 
ticus,  flender-ftalked  A.  “ Prickles  folitary  ; item  erect ; 
branches  filiform;  leaves  fafcicled,  fetaceous.”  It  fends 
up  many  weak  (hoots  in  clufters,  and  armed  with  (harp 
fpines  at  the  fides  and  ends  of  the  (hoots ; leaves  in  fmall 
clufters,  and  continuing  green  all  the  year.  7.  A.  a/bus, 
white  A.  “ Prickles  folitary  ; branches  angular,  flexuofe  ; 
leaves  fafcicled,  triquetrous,  awnlefs,  deciduous.”  Stems 
fnrubby,  covered  with  white  bark,  armed  with  thorns,  three 
or  four  feet  high,  furnilhed  with  many  branches,  bearing 
fhort  narrow  leaves.  Thefe  continue  green  all  the  winter,, 
if  fereened  from  the  froft.  A native  of  Spain  and  Portugal ; 
cultivated  here  in  1640.  8.  A.  acutifolius,  acute -leaved  A. 

“ Stem  unarmed,  angular,  (hrubby ; leaves  needle-fhaped  ; 
rather  rigid,  perennial,  mucronate,  equal.”  It  has  white, 
crooked,  (hrubby  ftalks,  four  or  five  feet  high,  without 
fpines  ; leaves  like  thofe  of  larch,  but  lhort,  and  end  in 
prickles.  It  refembles  A.  aphyllus,  from  which  it  differs, 
in  ufually  having  feven  leaves  together,  which  are  muclt 
fmaller.  A native  of  Spain  and  the  Levant.  Cultivated 
by  Miller  in  1739.  9.  A.  horridus,  thorny  A.  “Leaflets, 

(hrubby,  pentagonal ; prickles  four-cornered,  compreffed, 
ftriated.”  The  fpines  are  about  the  length  of  the  finger. 
A native  of  Spain.  10.  A.  aphyllus,  prickly  A.  “ Stem 
unarmed,  angular,  (hrubby ; leaves  fubulate,  ftriated,  une- 
qual, diverging.  Stems  weak,  irregular,  furni(hed  with 
(tiff,  (hort  (pines,  inftead  of  leaves ; flowers  fmall,  of  an 
herbaceous  colour  ; berries  very  large,  and  black  when 
ripe.  A native  of  the  South  of  Europe.  Cultivated  here 
in  1640.  11.  A.  capenfis,  cape  A.  “ Spines  in  fours; 

branches  aggregate,  round  ; leaves  fetaceous.”  Pluk.  Aim. 
t.  78.  f.  3.  Root  tuberous;  ftems  fruticofe,  filiform,  flex- 
uofe ; branchlets  from  the  axillae  of  the  fpines,  filiform,  loofe, 
unarmed,  deciduous ; leaflets  fetaceous,  acute,  (hort.  A 
native  of  the  Cape.  Cultivated  in  the  royal  garden  Hamp- 
ton-court,  in  1691.  12.  A.  farmentofus,  linear-leaved  A. 

“ Leaves  folitary,  linear-lanceolate  ; ftem  flexuofe  ; prickles 
recurved.”  It  rifes  five  or  fix  feet  high  ; and  its  (hoots  are 
fo  clofely  befet  with  (hort  crooked  fpines  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  touch  the  branches.  The  roots,  which  are  long 
and  fufiform,  are  eaten  with  broth  or  milk  by  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Ceylon,  who  are  very  fond  of  them.  Cultivated 
in  1714,  by  the  duchefs  of  Beaufort.  13.  A.  verticillaris, 
whorl-leaved  A.  “ Leaves  verticillate.”  Found  by  Tourne- 
fort  in  the  Levant. 

ASPARAGUS,  in  Gardening,  comprehends  one  of  the- 
mod  valuable  efculent  vegetables  of  the  kitchen  garden  ; it 
has  eredt,  herbaceous  ftalks,  three  or  four  feet  in  height, 
and  very  fine  briftly  leaves  ; it  is  a perennial  fibrous  rooted 
vegetable,  the  roots  being  of  many  years  duration,  but  the 
tops  or  ftalks  annual.  The  plants  being  railed  from  feed, 
after  having  acquired  a period  of  three  or  four  years  growth, 
produce  proper  fized  afparagus,  of  which  the  fame  roots 
fumi(h  an  annual  fupply  for  many  years,  continuing  to  rife 
in  perfection  for  fix  or  eight  weeks  in  the  fummer  feafon. 


ASPARAGUS. 


the  fhoots  afterwards  run  up  to  ftalks  and  flowers,  and  per- 
fect feeds  in  autumn. 

But  befides  the  crop  raifed  in  the  fummer  feafon,  it  may 
alfo  be  obtained  in  perfedlion  during  the  winter,  and  early 
in  the  fpring,  by  the  aid  of  hot-beds,  in  the  manner  ex- 
plained below. 

Propagation  of  the  Plants.  It  is  obferved  by  the  authors 
of  the  Univerfal  Gardener,  that  the  propagation  of  this 
plant  is  by  feed  only,  which  may  be  eaiily  obtained  from 
feed-fhops.  It  fhould  be  fown  in  February,  or  any  time  in 
March,  in  a four  feet  wide  bed  of  rich  earth,  either  broad 
call  on  the  furface,  and  diredlly  raked  in,  or  in  drills  long- 
ways fix  inches  afunder,  the  ground  being  afterwards  raked. 
In  fix  weeks  or  thereabouts,  the  plants  will  generally  ap- 
pear ; they  fhould  be  kept  clean  from  weeds  all  the  fummer, 
and  in  winter  a little  fhort  liable  litter  fpread  on  the  ground 
to  defend  the  crowns  of  the  roots  from  frolts  ; and  in  the 
fpring  following  they  will  be  lit  for  tranfplanting  where  they 
are  finally  to  remain,  and  in  two  or  three  years  afterwards, 
as  has  been  juft  obferved,  they  will  produce  afparagus  fit  to 
gather. 

Afparagus  is  always  three  years  at  leaft  from  the  time  of 
fowing  the  feed  before  the  plants  obtain  ftrength  enough  to 
produce  Ihoots  of  due  fize  for  the  table  ; that  is,  one  year 
in  the  feed-bed,  and  two  after  being  tranfplanted,  though  it 
is  fometimes  three  or  four  years  after  planning  before  they 
produce  good  full-fized  fhoots.  But  the  falne  bed  or  plan- 
tation will  continue  producing  good  afparagus  ten  or  twelve 
years,  and  even  endure  fifteen  or  twenty  years ; however, 
at  that  age  the  Ihoots  are  generally  fmall,  and  the  whole 
annual  produce  inconfiderable  ; a new  plantation  fhould 
therefore  be  made  every  eight,  ten,  or  twelve  years,  as  may 
be  judged  neceffary.  When  new  plantations  of  afparagus 
are  required  to  be  raifed  in  the  quickcft  manner  for  ufe,  it 
fhould  be  done  by  purchafing  ready-raifed  year-old  plants  of 
the  nurferymen  or  kitchen  gardeners,  as  in  this  way  a year 
may  be  gained. 

The  bell  feafon  of  the  year  to  make  a plantation  of  thefe 
plants  is  in  March,  in  common  light  ground,  or  at  the 
lateft,  the  firft  or  fecor.d  week  in  April ; but  in  cold  moift 
foils,  from  about  the  twentieth  of  March  to  the  fifteenth  of 
April. 

In  regard  to  foil  and  fituation,  the  plants  fucceed  tolera- 
bly well  in  any  that  is  light  and  mellow,  and  that  is  fuffi- 
■eiently  rich  ; but  it  is  eligible  to  allow  them  a fpot  that 
is  rich  and  light  in  one  of  the  open  quarters  of  the  garden, 
that  is  expofed  to  the  free  air  and  full  fun,  as  this  is  of 
much  importance.  Dung  mull  be  added  fix  or  eight  inches 
thick  at  leaft  ; the  ground  is  then  to  be  trenched  one  or 
two  fpits  deep,  as  may  be  neceffary,  burying  the  dung  re- 
gularly in  each  trench,  obferving  that  where  the  trench 
is  but  one  fpade  depth,  the  dung  be  buried  well  in  the 
bottom  ; but  if  two  fpades  depth,  betwixt  the  firft  and 
fecond  pit,  or  about  ten  or  twelve  inches  below  the  furface. 
Where  the  trenching  is  performed  in  winter,  or  any  confider- 
able  time  before  the  planting  feafon,  it  is  proper  to  throw 
the  ground  into  ridges  to  meliorate  and  improve  by  the  wea- 
ther into  better  preparation  for  planting,  as  well  as  for  the 
benefit  of  the  young  plants.  When  the  time  of  planting 
arrives,  it  is  to  be  levelled  down,  which  will  be  a further 
improvement.  Sec  Trenching  and  Ridging  of  Ground. 

The  fpace  of  ground  neceffary  to  plant  for  private  ufe 
is  generally  from  about  four  or  five  to  twenty-rod,  accord- 
ing to  the  extent  of  the  family ; and  the  proper  quantity 
of  plants  to  a rod,  exclufive  of  the  alleys,  is  about  260; 
one  year  old  plants  are  to  be  preferred  to  fuch  as  are  older ; 
as  thofe  of  that  age  will  eftablifh  themfelves  fooner  and 
more  effectually  than  older  roots.  The  plants  at  the  time 


of  being  put  into  the  beds,  confifting  ufually  of  only  roots, 
are  at  the  proper  time  to  be  taken  up  from  the  feed-bed 
with  a dung-fork  as  entire  as  poflible,  and  the  ftrongeft  fort- 
ed  out  for  ufe,  but  not  trimmed,  only  fuch  parts  as  are 
broken  or  bruifed  being  cut  off. 

In  planting,  they  are  to  be  placed  in  rows  a foot  afunder, 
and  formed  into  beds,  each  bed  to  confift  of  four  rows 
ranging  lengthways  of  them,  and  planted  in  drills,  or  in 
fmall  narrow  trenches,  as  explained  below,  allowing  three 
feet  and  a half  interval  between  every  four  rows,  two  feet 
of  which  to  be  afterwards  allotted  for  an  alley  between  the 
beds,  and  the  reft  to  be  annexed  to  the  beds,  which,  as  well 
as  the  alleys,  inuft  be  regularly  laid  out  in  their  proper  di- 
menfions,  four  feet  and  a half  for  the  beds,  and  two  feet  for 
each  alley  between  bed  and  bed.  Or  they  may  be  at  firft  mark- 
ed out  and  formed  into  beds  and  alleys  regularly  and  of  their 
refpedlive  dimenfions  ; the  beds  four  feet  and  a half,  and  the 
alleys  trodden  out  between  the  different  beds  two  feet  wide  ; 
then  four  fpaces  a foot  afunder  marked  out  for  four  rows 
lengthways  of  each  bed,  the  two  outfide  rows  of  each  nine 
inches  from  the  edge  ; ftretch  a line  tight  along  the  length 
of  the  bed  in  the  firft  outfide  row,  and  with  the  fpade  held 
in  an  ereCt  pofition,  the  back  being  towards  the  line,  cut  out 
a fmall  neat  trench  along  clofe  to  the  line  about  fix  inches 
deep,  forming  the  fide  next  the  line  upright,  turning  out 
the  earth  evenly  to  lie  clofe  along  the  edge  of  the  trench, 
ready  to  earth  in  the  roots  as  planted  ; this  being  done, 
proceed  to  planting  the  row,  placing  the  plants  in  the  trench 
clofe  againff  the  upright  fide  ten  or  twelve  inches  afunder, 
with  the  crowns  upright  about  two  inches  below  the  fur- 
face, fpreading  the  roots  both  ways,  and  drawing  a little 
earth  up  to  thofe  of  each  plant  as  they  are  put  in,  juft  fo  as 
to  fix  them  in  their  places  till  the  whole  of  the  row  is  plant- 
ed ; then  diredtly  rake  the  excavated  earth  into  the  trench 
over  the  roots  and  crowns  of  the  plants  evenly  ; which  done 
move  the  line  a foot  further  for  the  next  row,  and  cut  out 
another  trench  as  above,  and  plant  it  in  the  lame  manner, 
diredlly  earthing  over  the  plants  as  in  the  firft  row  ; and 
thus  proceeding  regularly  with  the  reft  till  the  whole  is  com- 
pleted. Having  fini filed  the  planting  in  either  ©f  the  above 
methods,  the  bed  and  alleys  may  either  be  lined  out  now  re- 
gularly, or  deferred  until  the  winter  and  fpring  drafting* 
though  where  the  beds,  See.  are  formed  previous  to  the 
planting,  it  may  be  eligible  to  line  them  neatly  in  their 
proper  dimenfions  as  foon  as  planted,  making  the  edges 
of  the  beds  full  and  ftraight,  and  the  alleys  level  and  even. 
In  the  other  method,  either  forming  the  beds  and  alleys  now 
or  afterwards,  as  hinted  above  ; obferving  that  of  the  wide 
intervals  of  three  feet  and  an  half  between  the  beds,  two  feet 
only  are  to  be  allowed  for  alleys,  the  other  eighteen  inches 
mull  be  added  to  the  beds,  which  will  make  each  bed  four 
feet  and  a half  wide,  nine  inches  on  each  fide  wider  than  the 
outfide  rows;  and  noting  that  in  either  method,  if  the  beds, 
&c.  are  formed  as  foon  as  planted,  the  alleys  at  this  time 
are  only  to  be  trodden  out  gently  the  proper  width,  with- 
out calling  out  any  of  the  earth  upon  the  beds,  fo  as  to 
Hand  in  the  alleys,  and  lightly  to  rake  the  bed  even,  draw- 
ing off  any  large  Hones  and  lumpy  clods,  fo  as  to  leave  a 
fmooth  furface. 

In  performing  the  above,  if  you  have  occafion  to  make 
the  moft  of  every  part  of  the  ground,  a thin  crop  of  onions 
may  be  fown  the  firft  year  on  the  fame  plat  as  foon  as 
the  afparagus  is  planted  ; but  in  this  cafe,  fow  the  feed 
moderately  thin,  raking  it  in  regularly  with  a light  and 
even  hand,  fo  as  not  to  difplace  any  of  the  afparagus 
plants. 

The  afparagus  being  planted  in  this  manner,  it  requires 
the  following  culture. — The  {hoots  moftly  appear  above 
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ground  the  beginning  of  May,  commonly  not  much  bigger 
than  ftraws ; all  fuch  muft  be  permitted  to  run  wholly  to  llalk. 
During  fummer,  they  mull  be  kept  clean  from  weeds  by 
fmall  hoeing  or  hand  weeding  them  three  or  four  times  in 
the  courfe  of  that  feafon  ; and  if  there  be  a crop  of  onions, 
thin  them  in  the  ufual  way,  cutting  out  all  fuch  as  grow 
immediately  clofe  about  the  afparagus  plants.  In  Oftober, 
when  the  afparagus  italics  decay,  cut  them  do.wn,  and  clear 
off  all  weeds  from  the  beds  into  the 'alleys,  and  then  dig 
the  alleys  two  feet  wide,  burying  the  weeds  therein,  and 
fpread  fome  of  the  earth  over  the  beds.  See  Winter  Dreff- 
ing- 

This  is  all  that  is  neceffary  to  be  done  until  March,  at 
which  time  the  beds  fhould  be  deeply  hoed  and  raked 
fmooth,  permitting  all  the  fhocts  to  run  as  in  the  firft  fum- 
mer ; and  in  October,  cut  down  the  decayed  haulm  as  be- 
fore, and  land  up  the  beds  : in  the  fpring  following,  being 
the  fecond  after  planting,  flightlv  fork-dig  the  beds,  and 
rake  them  level.  See  Spring  Dreffing.  In  this  fpring,  as 
the  fhoots  rife  of  fome  tolerable  fubftance,  begin  the  firft 
gathering  of  the  largeft  plants  in  the  firft  fortnight,  but  do 
not  pradtife  any  general  gathering  till  the  third  year.  See 
Gathering  Produce. 

Winter  Drejfing , or  landing  up  the  Beds. — From  about  the 
middle  of  October  to  the  latter  end  of  November,  is  the 
time  to  give  the  afparagus  beds  their  winter  dreffing.  This 
confifts  in  cutting  down  the  decayed  (talks  of  the  plants  an- 
nually at  the  above  time,  and  clearing  the  bed  from  weeds, 
digging  the  alleys,  and  ipreading  fome  of  the  earth  upon 
the  top  of  the  beds,  which  is  called  landing  up  the  beds. 
It  is  done  in  the  following  manner. — The  decayed  (talks,  or 
haulm,  are  cut  down  with  a knife  clofe  or  within  an  inch 
or  two  of  the  ground ; then  with  a (harp  hoe  cut  up  all 
weeds,  drawing  them  off  at  the  fame  time  into  the  alleys 
to  be  buried ; after  this,  proceed  to  line  out  the  alleys, 
ftretching  the  line  along  the  edges  of  the  beds  about  nine 
inches  from  each  outward  row  of  plants,  the  ftakes  that  are 
to  be  placed  at  the  corners  of  the  beds,  or  otherwife  the 
flumps  of  the  ftalks,  will  be  a guide  ; then  with  a fpade 
chop  the  ground  along  by  the  direction  of  the  line,  by 
which  you  will  form  each  bed  four  feet  wide,  and  the  alleys 
two  feet.  The  alleys  are  then  to  be  dug  one  fpade  deep, 
and  a good  portion  of  the  earth  fpread  over  each  bed  two  or 
three  inches  thick.  As  you  proceed  in  digging,  let  the 
weeds  drawn  off  the  beds  be  trimmed  into  the  bottom,  and 
buried  a due  depth,  obferving  to  land  the  beds  all  a regular 
thicknefs,  fo  as  to  make  them  about  fix  or  eight  inches 
higher  than  the  level  of  the  alleys,  forming  the  edge  of 
each  bed  full  and  ftraight.  This  work  muft  be  repeated 
every  autumn.  It  may  be  fuppofed  by  fome  that  in  annual 
landing  of  the  beds,  they  may  in  feveral  years  be  confider- 
ably  raifed  ; but  by  the  fpring  forking  and  raking,  toge- 
ther with  the  repeated  hoeings  and  clearing  off  weeds  in 
fummer,  and  at  the  time  of  preparing  for  landing  up  in 
autumn,  a confiderable  part  of  the  earth  is  annually  drawn 
off  again  into  the  alleys. 

After  thus  performing  the  winter  dreffing  of  the  beds,  a 
row  or  two  of  cabbage  plants  may  be  planted  in  each  alley, 
as  a place  of  fhelter  during  winter,  by  which  they  will  be 
forwarded  for  early  fpring  coleworts  ; or  a row  of  mazayan 
dwarf  or  other  beans  may  be  planted  in  November  or  De- 
cember in  the  warmeft  fide  of  each  alley,  for  an  early  crop  ; 
or  occafionally,  where  ground  is  fcarce,  fome  of  the  bed 
might  be  occupied  during  winter  by  planting  a crop  of 
cabbage  lettuce  on  it  for  fpring  ufe,  which  being  all  ga- 
thered, or  tranfplanted  into  other  places,  by  the  begin- 
ning of  April,  are  fuppofed  to  do  little  harm.  It  muft, 
however,  he  done  with  great  care,  and  fuch  crops  not  fuf- 
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fered  to  remain  long,  otherwife  they  may  injure  the  afpara- 
gus plants  in  a high  degree. 

Spring  Dreffing  the  Beds.— The  fpring  dreffing  confifts 
in  fork  digging  the  beds  annually  at  that  feafon  to  a mode- 
rate depth,  to  loofen  the  foil,  that  the  buds  may  freely 
advance  ana'  fwell  to  their  due  ftze.  The  feafon  for  per- 
forming this  work  is  any  time  in  March,  but  not  later 
than  the  firft  or  fecond  week  in  April,  becaufe  many  of  the 
buds  will  then  be  formed,  and,  in  forward  feafons,  begin  to 
advance  in  growth. 

.This  work  is  rnoftly  performed  with  a fhort  flat  three- 
pronged fork.  In  the  firft  fpring  dreffing  after  planting,  it  is 
proper  to  loofen  the  furface  only  with  a hoe,  two  or  three 
inches  deep,  and  then  rake  the  beds  fmooth.  But  the  general 
fpring  dreffing  is  to  be  annually  performed  by  fork-digging 
all  fuch  beds  as  have  been  planted  more  than  one  year,  three 
or  four  inches  deep,  with  the  afparagus  fork  ; being  careful 
to  loofen  all  the  earth  as  deep  as  the  furface  of  the  roots, 
having  regard  however  not  to  wound  the  crowns  of  them  ; 
and  afterwards  all  the  beds  fhould  be  neatly  raked,  to  break 
clods,  clear  off  (tones’,  and  form  a level  fmooth  furface, 
drawing  off  all  rough  earth,  &c.  into  the  alleys,  which  af- 
terwards alfo  rake  up  in  a neat  order. 

Manuring  the  Beds. — Thefe  fhould  be  ertriched  with  an 
addition  of  good  rotten  dung,  once  every  two  or  three  years 
at  fartheft,  the  benefit  of  which  will  be  evident  , in  the 
quantity,  as  well  as  the  fize  and  quality  of  the  produce  ; 
the  feafon  of  applying  this  manure  is  at  the  time  of  winter 
dreffing  or  landing  up  the  beds.  The  dung  for  this  pur- 
pofe  fhould  be  perfectly  well  rotted,  as  the  dung  of  old 
cucumber  and  melon  beds,  or  any  other  of  fimilar  quality, 
which  fhould  be  applied  after  the  ftalks  and  weeds  are 
cleared  off ; fpread  two  or  three  inches  thick  over  the  fur- 
face of  each  bed,  and  a double  portion  in  the  alleys ; the 
beds  being  then  flightly  fork-digged  to  bury  it ; after  this 
dig  the  alleys  in  the  ufual  way,  and  fpread  a portion  of  the 
earth  evenly  over  the  beds.  In  this  way  the  winter  rains 
may  wafh  the  enriching  quality  of  the  manure  into  the  beds 
and  the  roots,  from  the  vegetation  of  the  fpring. 

Gathering  Produce. — As  afparagus  plants  fometimes,  in 
very  rich  ground,  afford  tolerably  large  buds  the  fecond 
year,  here  and  there,  one  of  the  largeft  that  happens  to  ap- 
pear the  firft  week  or  fortnight  may  be  cut,  afterwards  per- 
mitting the  whole  to  run  to  llalk  ; but  in  the  third  year,  a 
more  general  gathering  may  be  pradlifed,  and  continue  a 
month  or  fix  weeks  ; and  in  the  fourth  year  the  general  pro- 
duce will  rife  in  its  utmoic  perfection.  Then,  and  every 
fucceeding  year,  gather  all  the  buds  arifing  from  every  plant 
during  the  feafon  of  cutting.  The  proper  fize  of  the  afpa- 
ragus for  ufe,  is  when  the  (hoots  are  about  two  or  three  in- 
ches above  the  furface  of  the  earth,  while  tire  heads  remain 
compact  and  plump.  The  principal  feafon  of  cutting  them, 
is  from  the  latter  end  of  April,  or  beginning  of  May,  ac- 
cording to  the  forwardnefs  of  the  feafon,  till  the  middle  or 
latter  end  of  June.  They  might,  however,  be  obtained  a 
month  or  two  longer  in  the  feafon,  by  continuing  to  cut  all 
the  buds,  according  as  they  attain  proper  fize  ; but  this 
would  be  a very  wrong  practice,  as  the  roots  would  thereby 
continue  fending  up  a frefh  fupply,  till  they  in  a manner  ex- 
hauft  their  vegetable  food,  as  would  be  apparent  by  the  in- 
confiderablenefs  of  the  future  crop,  and  fhort  duration  of 
the  plants.  The  principal  gatherings  (hould  therefore  be 
terminated  generally  towards  the  latter  end  of  June,  efpeci- 
ally  as  by  that  time  there  will  be  plenty  of  young  peas  to  be 
ufed  as  a fubftitute  in  its  place  at  table. 

In  cutting  the  afparagus  for  ufe,  it  is  neceffary  to  be  fur- 
ni fired  with  a ftraight  narrow-pointed  knife,  the  blade  fix  or 
eight  inches  long,  toothed  on  the  edge  like  a faw,  which  is 
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to  be  flipped  down  clofe  to  each  feparate  bud,  in  order  to 
cut  it  off  flanting,  three  or  four  inches  within  the  ground  ; 
being  careful  not  to  injure  any  of  the  younger  buds  riling  in 
fuccefiion,  as  there  are  generally  feveral  from  the  fame  root, 
advancing  in  different  ftages  of  growth. 

Forcing  Afparagus .- — As  afparagus  is  frequently  required 
in  winter,  and  early  in  fpring,  another  method  mult  be  prac- 
tifed  for  obtaining  it  in  theie  feafons.  This  is  by  means  of 
planting  the  roots  in  fubftantial  hot-beds,  covered  with  frames 
and  glalfes.  When  it  is  intended  to  have  a conftant  fuccef- 
iion of  afparagus  during  the  winter  and  Ipring,  a new  hot- 
bed muft  be  made,  and  planted  with  frefh  plants  every  three 
or  four  weeks.  As  thefe  roots  when  forced  in  hot-beds  do 
not  continue  to  yield  any  tolerable  produce  longer  than  that 
period  of  time,  when  they  will  in  a manner  be  quite  ex- 
hauiled,  and  are  not  lit  for  that  or  any  other  purpofe  after- 
wards; therefore,  for  this  purpofe,  a frefh  quantity  of  plants 
muft  be  in  readinefs  for  every  new  hot-bed.  Thefe  are  raifed 
in  the  natural  ground  to  a proper  age  : they  muft  be  three 
or  four  years  old,  the  plants  being  raifed  from  feed,  as  direct- 
ed for  the  natural  ground  afparagus,  and  when  they  are 
one  year  old,  tranfplanted  into  beds  of  rich  earth,  as  direct- 
ed alfo  for  the  natural  plantations,  in  rows  a foot  af under; 
but  they  need  not  to  be  more  than  nine  inches  diftant  in  each 
row,  forming  them  in  beds  of  fix  rows  in  each,  with  only 
two  feet  alleys,  juft  to  go  in  to  clean  off  weeds,  &c.  as  the 
beds  need  not  be  landed  up  in  winter,  as  in  the  natural  afpa- 
ragus ; but  when  the  plants  have  had  two  fummers’  growth, 
they  will,  in  good  ground,  be  lit  for  forcing,  though  they 
are  in  greater  perfection  if  permitted  to  ftand  three  years. 
During  the  time  they  remain  in  the  natural  ground,  none, 
or  very  few,  buds  fhould  be  gathered,  the  whole  being  per- 
mitted to  run  to  ftalk  each  furnmer.  It  is  alfo  neceffary, 
when  intended  to  force  afparagus  annually,  that  fome  feed 
Ihould  be  fown  every  fpring,  and  a due  quantity  of  plants 
tranfplanted  as  before  direCted,  fo  as  to  have  three  different 
pieces  of  ground  always  employed 'at  the  fame  time  with 
plants  for  the  above  purpofe  ; that  is,  one  piece  with  feed- 
lings  in  the  feed-beds,  the  other  two  with  tranfplanted 
plants,  one  to  be  of  a year’s  growth  before  the  other ; 
by  which  praCtice,  after  the  three  firft  years,  an  annual  fuc- 
ceffion  of  plants  fit  for  forcing  may  be  procured.  But 
where  it  is  inconvenient  to  wait  the  raifing  of  the  plants  in 
this  manner,  they  may  be  furnifhed  by  molt  of  the  kftchen 
gardeners  in  the  neighbourhood  of  great  towns,  where  when 
raifed  to  proper  growth  for  this  purpofe,  they  commonly 
fell  by  meafurement  of  the  ground  they  grow  upon,  gene- 
rally from  fix  to  ten  (hillings  per  rod,  according,  to  the  age 
and  fize  of  the  plants,  and  fulnefs  of  the  crop. 

Mr.  Nicol,  in  his  Forcing  Gardener,  obferves,  that  plants 
for  this  ufe  firould  not  be  older  than  feven  or  eight  years, 
nor  younger  than  four  years,  and  that  they  fhould  be  covered 
with  litter  or  draw,  in  order  to  have  accefs  to  them  during 
frofts.  The  neceffary  quantity  of  plants  for  hot-beds  is  (he 
fays)  confiderable,  fince  about  as  many  as  grow  upon  three 
rods  of  ground,  are  requifite  for  a bed  intended  for  a com- 
mon three-light  garden  frame.  The  common  allowance  of 
the  London  gardeners  is  about  one  rod  to  a light ; for  the 
plants  are  to  be  placed  as  clofe  as  they  can  pofiibly  (land  to 
one  another,  to  the  amount  of  five,  fix,  or  feven  hundred,  or' 
more,  according  to  their  fize,  in  a three-light  frame,  other- 
wife  a bed  would  not  fupply  a quantity  adequate  to  the  ex- 
pence and  trouble  neceffary  in  the  culture  of  thefe  plants  in 
hot-beds  ; for,  from  a bed  of  the  above  dimenfions,  we  com- 
monly expecl  about  three  hundred  large  buds  or  ware, 
befides  fprew,  weekly,  and  in  the  whole,  about  eight  or  nine 
hundred  good  afparagus,  and  near  as  many  fmall  ones,  in 
three  weeks,  in  which  period  of  time,  the  roots  will  have 


exhaufled  their  lirength,  and  produce  very  little  more.  There- 
fore, in  raifing  or  procuring  plants  for  the  above  purposes, 
the  quantity  muff  be  proportioned  to  the  number  of  lights 
you  intend  working,  and  the  fuccefiion  of  afparagus  requir- 
ed. The  feafon  for  beginning  the  above  work,  is  according 
to  the  time  the  afparagus  is  required  for  ufe  ; as  for  in- 
’ fiance,  if  you  would  have  good  afparagus  at  Chriftmas,  it  is 
proper  to  make  the  hot -bed  in  the  firft  or  fecond  week  in 
November,  and  fo  on  in  proportion  to  any  other  time  in  win- 
ter or  fpring  it  is  defired  to  have  it  fit  to  gather.  The  rule 
is  this  : if  a conftant  fuccefiion  is  required  from  about  Chrift- 
mas  til)  tire  time  when  the  natural  afparagus  come  in,  a 
new  hot-bed  firould  be  made  every  three  weeks  or  a month 
from  the  beginning  of  November  until  that  of  March  : but 
fome  begin  about  the  latter  end  of  September,  in  order  to 
obtain  afparagus  about  the  fecond  week  in  November.  The 
proper  materials  for  this  fort  of  hot-bed  are,  according  to 
the  authors  of  the  Diftionary  of  Gardening,  a fufficient 
quantity  of  irorfe  liable  dung,  frefh  and  full  of  heat ; for 
one  or  more  three-light  frames,  two  feet  and  an  half 
or  a yard  high  ; alfo  fome  to  line  the  iides  of  the  bed,  when 
the  heat  declines,  a quantity  of  good  kitchen  garden  earth, 
and  one  or  two  three -light  garden  frames  to  place  over  the 
beds,  and  fome  large  garden  mats,  to  cover  occafionally  in 
nights  and  bad  weather ; the  dung  being  previoufly  pre- 
pared as  directed  under  the  article  Hot-bed.  The  bell 
fituations  for  the  hot-beds  are  fome  of  the  warrneft  and 
moil  fheltered  compartments  of  the  kitchen  garden,  or 
the  melon  or  cucumber  ground  if  there  be  room  ; though 
the  London  gardeners,  when  they  make  a confiderable 
extent  of  afparagus  hot-beds,  often  form  them  in  or  near 
fome  of  the  large  quarters  of  the  kitchen  ground,  where 
the  foil  is  rich  and  light,  for  the  convenience  of  having 
plenty  of  good  proper  earth  at  hand  for  earthing  the  beds, 
banking  up  the  outfide  plants,  and  moulding  at  top,  & c- 
The  expolure  firould  be  open  to  the  full  fouthern  fun,  and 
well  defended  from  the  northerly  winds--  The  beds  may  be 
made  either  wholly  on  level  ground,  or  occafionally  in  a 
fhallow  trench,  four  or  five  feet  wide  and  fix  or  eight  inches 
deep,  or  if  intended  to  make  them  in  any  of  the  quarters 
of  the  kitchen  ground,  a trench  might  be  formed  as  above, 
in  which  to  make  the  beds  for  the  fake  of  the  earth  being 
laid  ready  for  earthing  the  beds  and  plants,  and  to  fave  the 
trouble  of  bringing  it  from  a diftance,  efpecially  for  beds-- 
of  confiderable  length  ; but  otherwiie  they  may  be  made, 
as  has  been  juft  feen,  entirely  on  even  ground  in  the  molt 
convenient  fituations.  As  to  the  general  dimenfions  of  the 
beds,  they  muft  be  in  proportion  to  the  width  and  length, 
of  the  intended  frames,  or  rather  a little  wider  and  longer, 
to  allow  from  three  or  four  to  five  or  fix  inches  clear 
.on  each  fide  and  end,  whereon  to  bank  up  fome  earth 
againft  the  outfide  roots,  See.  and  they  fhould  be  about  a yard 
high,  earthed  at  top  about  fix  inches  thick  for  the  reception 
of  the  plants,  before  the  frames  are  put  on,  keeping  them 
within  the  oompafs  of  them  upright  and  as  clofe  as  they 
can  ftand,  as  directed  below.  The  clear  fpace  of  a few 
inches  on  each  outfide  end  is,  as  fuggefted  above,  to 
receive  a fmall  bank  of  earth  againft  the  outfide  roots, 
both  to  defend  them  from  the  weather,  and  for  the  fupport 
of  the  frame  ; ttie  latter  of  which,  on  account  of  the 
firft  violent  heat,  is  not  put  off  till  fome  time  after 
planting  the  roots  : thefe,  as  foon  as  planted  and  banked 
up  on  the  outfides,  are  earthed  over  the  crowns  of  the 
plants  an  inch  deep,  which  fhould  be  increafed  to  five  or 
fix  when  the  buds  appear  through  the  firft  earthing,  at 
which  time,  as  the  heat  of  the  bed  will  be  moderate,  the 
frame  and  glaffes  fhould  be  placed  on.  See  General  Cul- 
ture > 
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The  author  of  the  Scotch  Forcing  Gardener,  however, 
fug  gefts  that  the  forcing  of  afparagus  in  flued  pits,  is  by 
far  the  moll  eligible  method,  as  fuch  pits  may  aufwer  feveral 
other  purpofes  ; befiaes  the  grafs  is  of  a much  better  colour 
and  higher  flavour  than  that  produced  on  a dung  not-bed. 
Such  a pit  as  is  reprefented  at  jig.  i,  in  P/a/f  I.  (Gardening  ), 
will  completely  anlwer  the  intentions  of  the  cultivator.  As 
it  frequently  occurs  in  large  families,  where  much  company 
is  kept,  that  this  efculent  is  wanted  in  a hurry,  the  con- 
veniency  of  a pit  will  be  found  to  be  a great  relief  in  this 
refpeft  ; as  it  is  much  eafier  (by  aid  of  flues)  to  forward  or 
protratl  the  growth  of  the  plants  here,  than  in  a common 
hot-bcd  ; on  the  one  hand,  if  the  plants  are  advancing  too 
rapidiy,  you  are,  it  is  obferved,  under  the  neceflity  of 
cooling  the  bed  in  a certain  degree  ; and  on  the  other,  if 
they  are  not  advancing  fo  faft  as  you  could  wi(h,  you  are  > 
under  the  neceflity  of  applying  linings,  which  is  attended 
with  trouble  and  lofs  of  time.  The  author  fays,  that  a pit 
twenty-five  or  thirty  feet  long,  and  fix  wide,  and  which 
one  fire  can  perfectly  command,  is  fufficient  to  force  afpa- 
ragus to  ferve  a large  family  from  November  to  May,  in  a 
conftant  and  regular  fucceflion  ; after  which  it  may  be  ad- 
vantageoufly  employed  in  raifing  a late  crop  of  melons  or 
cucumbers,  or  in  ftriking  young  pine-apple  plants,  & c. 
The  trifling  confumption  of  fuel,  even  where  it  is  molt 
valuable,  ought  not,  he  thinks,  to  deter  any  who  require 
afparagus,  French  beans,  fallads,  &c.  at  an  early  feal'on, 
from  building  fo  ufeful  a compartment  in  the  forcing  gar- 
den. If,  continues  he,  a fcrupulous  attention  is  paid  to 
the  defign  in  general,  particularly  to  the  conftru&ion  of  the 
fire-places  and  flues,  it  will  give  moi'e  fatisfarition  to  the 
gardener  than  any  other  hot-bed  whatever,  and  in  the  end 
be  a faving  to  the  proprietor.  In  the  conftrudtion  of  this 
kind  cf  pit,  as  is  (hewn  by  the  plate,  the  firll  courfe  of  the 
flue  runs  along  the  front,  the  bottom  of  which  is  about  the 
ground  level,  and  as  the  outer  wall  of  the  flue  is  only  a brick 
in  bed,  it  is  obvious  that  early  cellery,  carrots,  lettuces, 
rad  idles,  cauliflowers,  &c.  &c.  fown  on  a well-prepared 
border  about  two  feet  broad,  immediately  adjoining  the 
break  of  the  pit,  would  reap  infinite  advantage  from  the 
flue.  At  the  time  of  any  operation  within  the  pit,  a board 
or  plank,  fupported  by  bricks,  &c.  woidd  defend  the  border 
from  injury.  The  pit  is  about  four  feet  in  the  back  and 
three  in  the  front,  deeper  than  the  bottom  of  the  flues ; 
which  great  depth  is  made  on  the  prefumption  that  it  may 
be  frequently  uled  for  pine-apple  plants  ; but  where  it  is 
ufed  for  afparagus  alone,  half  the  depth  would  be  fufficient. 
It  is  immaterial  whether  the  pit  is  entirely  filled  with  tan  or 
not ; the  author  frequently  ufed  three-fourths  of  liable  dung, 
prepared  in  the  fame  manner  as  for  a hot-bed,  with  equal 
fuccefs  ; but  has  always  found  that  dung  is  worfe  to  manage 
than  the  tan,  as  it  is  more  liable  to  heat  violently  ; befides, 
from  the  nature  of  the  building,  there  is  not  a pofiibility  of 
drawing  off  the  rank  heat,  as  in  a hot-bed  ; for  which  reafon, 
if  dung  is  to  be  ufed,  it  ought  to  be  fweated  in  a more 
careful  manner.  It  is  added,  that  a very  fmall  degree  of 
bottom  heat  is  fufficient  for  the  purpofe  ; and  that  if  the  pit 
has  been  previoufly  employed  with  young  pines,  it  will 
require  no  preparation  whatever  for  afparagus  roots,  except- 
ing to  level  and  put  a few  inches  of  very  rotten  tan  upon 
the  furface.  But  if  melons  were  the  laft  thing  the  pit  pro- 
duced, it  will  be  necefiary  to  ftir  up  the  bed  about  two  feet 
deep,  and  add  a little  new  tan  or  dung  ; then  level  the  furface 
with  old  rotten  tan,  as  before.  In  either  cafe  the  furface 
fhould  be  levelled  in  a Hoping  manner  to  the  fun,  about  fix 
inches, above  the  bottom  of  the  flues,  allowing  fo  much  for 
the  tan  fettling ; the  roots  are  then  to  be  placed  in  and 
covered,  as  directed  for  the  common  hot-bed.  If  the  pits 
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are  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  long,  one  half  will  be  fufficient 
for  a time  ; and,  to  keep  a conftant  fucceflion,  the  other 
half  may  be  filled  in  about  fifteen  or  twenty  days,  which 
will  begin  to  come  up  before  the  firft  is  all  ufed  ; after 
which,  once  a month  or  fix  weeks,  according  to  the 
fize  of  the  pit  and  confumption  of  the  family,  may  be 
fufficient,  till  it  be  fit  for  cutting  in  the  open  ground.  It 
is  recommended  that  no  fires  be  made  if  the  thermometer 
Hands  as  high  as  forty-eight  to  fifty  degrees  ; but,  if  necef- 
fary,  covered  with  mats  at  night ; alfo  to  admit  plenty  of 
air  through  the  day,  if  the  weather  will  permit.  When  it 
is  necefiary  to  make  fires,  it  fhould  be  done  with  caution  ; 
a fmall  one  made  in  the  evening  will  ferve  the  whole  night, 
and  it  will  be  unneceflary  to  make  any  in  the  morning, 
unlefs  it  be  a great  ftorm.  He  has,  however,  lometimes 
found  it  convenient  to  make  a fmall  fire  in  the  morning, 
that  he  might  have  it  in  his  power  to  admit  air,  and  at  the 
fame  time  keep  up  a proper  degree  of  heat.  It  is  added, 
that  warmth  will  here  be  required  in  a more  plentiful  degree 
than  recommended  for  hot-beds  ; but  due  obfervation  of  the 
Hate  of  the  tan  and  the  health  of  the  buds  fhould  always 
determine  the  warmth  that  may  be  necefiary.  In  filling  the 
firft  end  of  the  pit  a fecond  time  with  frefh  roots,  it  will  be 
unneceflary  to  ftir  up  the  tan,  &c.  and  perhaps  it  may  be 
fo  even  at  the  third  filling  ; but  by  keeping  a thermometer 
plunged  in  the  bed,  or  watch-fticks,  you  will  be  belt  enabled 
to  judge  : at  all  events,  there  will  be  no  neceflity  for  adding 
frefh  materials,  as  he  has  always  found  that  trenching  the 
bed  to  the  depth  of  two  feet  or  fo  has  anfwered  the  purpofe 
for  the  whole  feafon.  If  dung  or  oak  leaves  are  ufed,  the 
bed  fhould  be  turfed ; and  at  leaf!  a foot  of  very  rotten  tan 
or  light  mould  laid  on  before  the  roots  are  placed  in.  This 
precaution  is  unneceflary,  he  fays,  when  tan  alone  is  ufed ; 
in  which  cafe,  however,  not  more  than  an  eighth  part  of 
new  tan  ought  to  be  trenched  in. 

Method  of  making  the  Beds,  planting  the  Roots,  and  Culture . 
When  the  firft  method  is  followed  in  the  fituation  and  ex- 
pofure  above  deferibed,  it  is  advifed  by  the  authors  of  the 
Univerfal  Gardener,  to  mark  out  the  place  of  the  hot-bed, 
of  the  proper  width  and  length  proportionably  to  that  of 
the  intended  frame  or  frames,  whether  one,  two,  or  more-; 
and  if  a trench  is  intended,  to  dig  out  the  cavity,  only  one 
moderate  fpit  deep,  and  the  width  as  above  ; then  wheel  in 
the  dung,  and  with  it  form  the  bed  of  the  proper  width  and 
length,  either  on  level  ground  or  in  a trench,  as  juft  directed, 
raifing  it  regularly  of  the  fame  dimer.fions,  about  a yard 
high,  efpecially  in  winter  ; but  for  the  final  fpring  beds, 
two  feet  and  a half  depth  of  dung  may  be  fufficient,  work- 
ing the  whole  upright  and  firm  in  the  ufual  manner. 

Mr.  Nicol,  however,  recommends  that  a fufficient  quantity 
of  liable  dung  be  lhaken  up  to  heat  and  fweeten,  and  that 
after  it  has  lain  fix  or  eight  days,  it  be  turned  over  and 
lhaken  well  up  again,  in  which  Hate  it  may  lie  four  or  five 
days  more  ; by  which  time  it  will  be  ready  for  building  the 
bed  ; this  mull  be  done  in  the  common  way,  to  the  height 
of  four  feet  in  the  back  and  three  in  front,  and  about  a foot 
larger  than  the  frame  all  round  ; it  is  then  to  be  well 
levelled,  the  whole  covered  with  fquares  of  turf,  cut  fo  as  to 
join  again  exaritly,  which  are  to  be  laid  the  green  fide  down, 
and  fmoothed  well  with  the  back  of  the  fpade  ; then  place 
the  frame  thereon,  which  fhould  be  thirty  inches  deep  in  the 
back,  and  twenty  in  front,  in  which  dry  well-reduced  old 
tan  fhould  be  laid  to  the  thicknefs  of  fix  or  eight  inches ; 
which  alfo  level,  and  gently  fmooth  with  the  fpade. 
Where  old  tan  cannot  be  procured,  he  advifes  a light  fandy 
earth,  with  a fourth  part  of  good  vegetable  mould.  The 
bed  will  begin  to  heat  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  mull  then 
have  air  admitted  to  pafs  off  any  fleam  that  may  arife,  which 
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will  however  in  general  be  inconfiderable;  the  only  reafon  of 
turfing  the  furface  is  to  prevent  the  fteam,  which,  if  care- 
fully done,  will  have  the  defired  effedl.  Yet,  it  fometimes 
happe  s,  that  there  will  be  a little,  efpecially  if  the  dung  did 
not  uod  -rgo  a proper  fermentation ; but  until  the  grafs  begin 
to  appear,  it  is  of  no  great  confequence  if  there  is  a little 
fteam  in  the  frame,  nor,  provided  there  is  not  much  lleam, 
whether  it  has  any  air  admitted  or  not.  But,  from  the 
moment  the  buds  begin  to  peep  through,  the  greateft 
attention  mull  be  paid  to  prevent  fteam,  which  is  fure 
to  give  the  grafs  a difagreeable  flavour  and  bad  colour. 
In  order  to  prevent  the  grafs  from  drawing  up  weak,  a 
large  portion  of  air  mull  be  admitted  every  day,  if  the 
weather  be  not  ftormy  ; and  a little  air  fhould  be  let  in  at 
night  : while  the  bed  has  a rank  heat  in  it,  Fahrenheit’s 
thermometer  (hou'id  not  Hand  above  50°  at  any  time, 
unlefs  in  funfhine,  and  then  not  above  6o°.  By  the  above 
rule,  it  will  eaflly  be  feen,  whether  matting  at  night  is  ne- 
ceffary,  and  to  what  extent,  but  it  mult  be  attended  to,  till 
it  entirely  difappears. 

When  the  beds  are  formed  in  the  firft  method,  they  are 
advifed  in  the  Dictionary  of  Gardening  to  be  diredlly  earthed 
at  top  for  the  reception  of  the  plants,  with  finely  broken  earth 
fix  inches  thick,  to  the  full  width  and  length  of  the  beds, 
the  furface  being  raked  level  and  fmooth.  Then  imme- 
diately proceed  to  place  the  roots,  for  no  time  muft  be 
loft  in  afparagus  hot-beds,  in  waiting  for  the  temperature 
of  the  heat ; previoufly  to  planting  the  roots,  mark  out  on 
the  furface  of  the  beds  the  exaft  width  and  length  of  the 
frames,  fo  as  to  have  a clear  fpace  on  each  outfide  of  a few 
inches  width,  to  receive  the  banking  of  earth  again!!  the 
outfide  roots,  &c.  as  before  mentioned  ; then  begin  at  one 
end,  and  raife  a fmall  ridge  of  earth  crofs-ways  upon  the 
furface,  five  or  fix  inches  high,  again!!  which  lay  the  firft 
row  of  rots,  then  having  the  roots  which  are  not  to  be 
trimmed,  place  the  firft  courfe  clofe  again!!  the  above 
ridge,  and  entirely  upon  the  furface  of  the  bed,  with  the 
crowns  upright,  and  as  clofe  to  one  another  as  you  can 
poffibly  place  them,  either  wholly  upon  the  top  of  the 
earth,  or  only  draw  a little,  to  the  lower  ends  of  the  roots, 
or  infert  the  ends  a little  into  the  earth,  though  they  are 
often  planted  without  either  drawing  any  earth  about 
the  fibres,  or  inferting  them  therein ; and  when  one 
courfe  or  row  is  thus  placed,  lay  another  again!!  thefe  in 
the  fame  manner ; and  fo  proceed,  laying  them  one  again!! 
another,  every  way  as  you  can  poffibly  crowd  them,  from 
one  end  of  the  bed  to  another,  being  careful  to  place  all 
the  crowns  of  fuch  an  equal  height,  that  the  whole  may 
form  as  it  were  a level  furface,  keeping  the  whole  rather 
within  the  meafure  of  the  frame,  for  they  will  unavoidably 
fwell  out  a little  on  each  fide.  if  more  frames  than 
one  are  intended  for  the  fame  bed,  then,  at  the  ter- 
mination of  the  length  of  each  frame,  raife  a crofs  ridge 
of  earth,  as  at  firft,  about  fix  inches  in  height ; fo  proceed 
laying  the  roots  as  before  ; and  when  all  the  roots  are  thus 
placed  the  whole  length  of  the  bed,  diredlly  bank  up  fome 
earth  on  each  fide  and  end  as  above  hinted,  again!!  the 
outfide  roots,  railing  it  an  inch  higher  than  the  crowns ; 
then  cover  the  crowns  all  over  evenly  with  finely  broken 
light  earth ' an  inch  deep,  which  finiffies  the  work  until 
the  buds  appear  ; for  the  roots  muft  not  till  then  be  earthed 
deeper,  nor  the  frame  and  glaffes  placed  upon  the  beds  till 
the  violent  heat  has  fubfided,  becaufe  they  would  confine 
the  burning  fteam,  and  occafion  the  bed  to  heat  too  vehe- 
mently to  the  deftrudlion  of  the  plants. 

In  forming  the  above  beds,  they  fometimes,  where 
necefiary  to  the  faving  of  dung,  are  only  made  the  exact 
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width  of  the  frame,  fo  as  to  fecure  the  outfide  roots  ; but 
for  the  fupport  of  the  frame,  raife  a bank  of  earth  quite 
from  the  ground,  fix  inches  broad  at  bottom,  drawing  it 
in  gradually  to  the  top,  banking  it  clofe  again!!  the  fides  of 
the  beds ; and  that  of  the  outfide  roots,  railing  it  an  inch 
higher  than  the  crowns  at  bottom  of  them,  fo  earthing 
them  all  over  the  top  an  inch  deep  as  before  obferved ; 
which  method  of  banking  quite  from  the  ground  may  aifo 
prove  effedlual  in  preferving  the  temperature  of  the  bed, 
by  defending  the  dung  from  driving  rains,  fnow,  and  piercing 
winds.  As  foon  as  the  beds  ^are  made  and  planted  in 
either  of  the  above  methods,  in  order  to  judge  of  the  tem- 
perature of  the  heat,  it  is  proper  to  thru!!  fome  fnarp- 
pointed  fticks,  two  feet  long,  down  betwixt  the  roots  into 
the  dung  of  the  bed,  and  by  drawing  thefe  up  daily,  and 
fee'ing  the  lower  part,  you  will  be  able  to  judge  of  the 
degree  of  heat,  whether  too  violent  or  weak,  which  is  to 
be  regulated  accordingly. 

The  beds  being  made  and  planted,  the  roots  will  foon 
after  fend  forth  frefli  fibres  into  the  earth,  and  even  in 
time  into  the  very  dung,  and  the  buds  of  the  afparagus 
begin  to -appear  in  a fortnight  or  three  weeks;  but  till 
that  period,  as  the  heat  will  probably  be  very  ftrong,  the 
bed  is  to  remain  unframed  and  uncovered,  except  being 
occafionally  defended  at  top  ; or  at  leaft,  if  the  frames  are 
placed  on  the  beds,  the  glaffes  not  fully  put  on,  only 
ufing  them  occafionally,  if  very  inclement  weather  fhould 
happen  at  that  time,  juft  to  protedl  the  bed  and  crowns 
of  the  plants  from  exceffive  wet  or  rigorous  froft  ; or  the 
bed  may  be  occafionally  defended  with  long  litter  or  garden 
mats  from  violent  rains,  fnow,  and  fevere  frofty  weather ; 
obfejving,  however,  to  ufe  only  occafional  covering  juft  to 
preferve  the  heat  of  the  bed  and  the  crowns  of  the  plants 
till  the  buds  begin  to  appear,  and  the  heat  becomes  quite 
moderate,  as  at  this  period  too  much  covering  would  in- 
creale  the  heat  to  a violent  degree,  and  fcorch  or  fteam- 
feald  the  roots,  which,  in  ftrong  beds,  muft  be  particularly 
guarded  again!!.  The  temperature  of  heat  muft  therefore 
be  every  day  examined  by  the  trying-ftiek  ; and  if  it  is 
found  fo  vehement  that  you  judge  the  roots  are  in  danger 
of  fcorching,  the  remedy  is  to  bore  with  a large  rake-handle, 
&c.  the  ftdes  of  the  bed  quite  through  in  feveral  places, 
both  in  the  dung,  and  betwixt  the  top  of  the  dung  and 
the  earth,  that  the  rank  fteam  and  burning  quality  may 
evaporate  at  the  holes  ; at  the  fame  time  the  free  air  may 
have  accefs,  and  in  two  or  three  days  the  bed  will  be  reduced 
to  a moderate  temperature.  On  the  other  hand,  it  fhould 
likewife  be  obferved,  that  if  the  bed  in  a week  or  two  after 
being  made  does  not  heat  kindly,  or  feems  rather  to  de- 
cline, it  may  be  proper  to  lay  dry  or  warm  ftable-litter 
round  the  fides  and  over  the  top,  which  will  forward  and 
revive  the  heat  more  effectually.  When  the  afparagus 
begin  to  appear,  they  are  then  to  have  their  final  earthing 
of  four  or  five  inches  depth  of  additional  mould  all  .over 
the  crowns  of  the  roots,  and  the  frame  and  glaffes  put 
on.  At  this  period  prepare  fome  light,  rich,  finely-broken 
earth,  fufficient  to  mould  them  the  above  depth  ; at-  the 
fame  time,  in  order  to  fecure  the  outfides  of  the  faid  final 
earthing,  it  is  proper  to  form  a fort  of  wreathing  or  em- 
palement  round  the  top  of  the  edges  of  the  bed  four  or 
five  inches  high,  which  is  done  either  with  a thick  ftraw- 
band,  or  by  railing  the  outfide  banking  an  additional  four 
or  five  inches  ; either  of  which,  as  juft  obferved,  is  necef- 
fary,  not  only  to  fecure  the  fides  and  ends  of  the  faid  final 
top  covering  of  earth,  but  alfo  to  fupport  the  frames  when 
finally  placed  on  the  beds. 

The  beds  being  now  finally  earthed  and  framedj  and  the 
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heat  become  moderate,  the  glades  'or  lights  are  to  be  kept 
conftantly  upon  the  frames,  which  in  the  night  Ihould  be  co- 
vered with  mats,  or  dry  long  litter,  but  muft  be  uncovered 
every  day,  except  in  uncommonly  fevere  weather  ; for  it  is 
of  importance,  when  the  afparagus  fhoots  begin  to  advance, 
to  admit  as  much  light  and  fun  as  polhble,  to  promote  a 
green  colour  in  the  tops  of  the  buds  ; and  as  to  the  admif- 
fion  of  frefh  air,  if  the  heat  is  moderate,  the  glades  need 
only  be  fhoved  a little  open  in  fine  days,  efpecially  if  you 
require  the  plants  to  be  drawn  up  quick ; but  by  admitting 
a large  portion  of  air,  the  buds  rife  flower,  and  will  acquire 
a larger  fize  and  greener  colour  ; on  which  confideration  you 
may  fometimes,  in  the  fpring-made  beds,  take  the  glades 
entirely  off  a few  hours  in  fine  mild  dry  days,  particularly 
when  the  heat  of  the  bed  is  confiderable  at  the  firft  appear- 
ance of  the  buds  after  the  bed  is  framed. 

This  is  alfo  the  proper  period  to  examine  the  temperature 
of  heat  in  the  beds.  When  they  have  been  made  about  three 
weeks,  if  but  fmall  beds,  the  heat  will  probably  begin  to  de- 
cline confiderably,  which  fhould  be  renewed  by  a lining  of 
hot  dung  applied  to  the  fides ; this  ismot  to  be  omitted,  par- 
ticularly when  the  buds  begin  'to  appear  through  the  lail 
covering  of  earth,  if  there  feem  occafion  for  it ; though  beds 
of  more  confiderable  length  feldom  require  lining  till  after 
the  firit  breaking,  or  gathering  of  the  buds,  then  adding 
good  linings,  they  will  maintain  the  beds  in  the  due  tempera- 
cure  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  days  longer,  which  is  generally 
as  long  as  the  roots  continue  yielding  any  tolerable  produce. 
Mr.  Nicol  has  however  remarked,  that  he  has  feldom  found 
it  neceffary  to  line  afparagus  beds  ; yet  that  fometimes  in  a 
ftorm  it  may  be  requifite.  This,  when  neceffary,  ihould 
therefore  be  done  with  caution  ; and  never  more  than  one 
fide  of  the  beds  at  a time.  Let  the  dung  for  this  purpofe, 
fays  he,  be  prepared-in  the  fame  manner  as  for  a bed  at  firft  ; 
then  cut,  with  a fharp  fpade  or  dung  knife,  the  part  you 
intend  to  line,  perpendicularly  by  the  fide  of  the  frame  ; 
rejeft  the  tan  and  turf,  and  ufe  the  reft  along  with  the  new 
dung,  unlefs  very  much  wafted  ; from  twenty -four  to  thirty 
inches  will  be  a fufficient  breadth  for  the  lining ; raifing  it 
to  about  fix  inches  above  the  bottom  of  the  frame,  and  ob- 
ferving  to  tread  it  well  towards  the  old  dung,  giving  it  a 
confiderable  (lope  on  the  outfide,  which  naturally  makes  it 
lean  that  way.  If  the  lining  fhould  raife  too  great  a heat 
in  the  bed,  or  caufe  a fteam,  draw  it  off  as  directed  above  ; 
and  when  it  has  done  fubfiding,  let  it  be  turfed  in  the  fame 
way  as  the  bed  was.  In  refpeft  to  water,  he  fays,  he  has 
■frequently  produced  a whole  crop  of  afparagus  without 
either  earth  or  water.  This,  however,  is  not  always  the 
cafe,  nor  is  it  definable  ; as  if  a little  water  is  not  required, 
the  dung  muft  be  in  too  moift  a ftate,  and  confequently  too 
much  noxious  vapour  muft  have  attended  the  whole  paocefs. 
It  will  be  advifable,  however,  he  fays,  from  the  little,  fun 
there  is,  to  be  fparing  in  the  ufe  of  that  element  at  this 
feafon  of  the  year. 

The  afparagus  is  moftly  in  a fituation  to  be  cut  about 
five  or  fix  weeks  after  the  planting  of  the  beds,  or  when  the 
plants  are  advanced  five  or  fix  inches  above  the  furface  of 
the  earth  with  which  the  beds  are  covered.  In  gathering 
the  (hoots  in  hot-beds,  it  is  the  beft  method  to  break  them 
off  as  clofe  to  the  bottom  as  poffible,  by  thrufting  the  fingers 
and  thumbs  down  into  the  beds. 

.Asparagus  Draco.  See  Drac^na. 

Asparagus  Scandens.  See  Medeola. 

Asparagus  was  alfo  ufed,  by  the  anfcient  Greeks,  to  ex- 
prqfs  not  only  the  young  fhoots  of  the  plant  of  that  name, 
but  any  other  young  fprouts  of  an  eatable  plant.  The  fprouts 
of  the  feveral  kinds  of  cabbage  were  particularly  expreffed 
by  this  word,  or  fometimes  by  the  compound  term  cramb- 
aj'paragus.  ' 
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ASPARN,  in  Geography , a town  of  Germany,  in  the 
arch-duchy  of  Auftria,  ten  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Laab. 

ASPASI  A,  in  Biography , a native  of  Miletus,  and  daugh- 
ter of  one  Axiochus,  was  one  of  the  moft  celebrated  ladies 
of  antiquity,  for  her  beauty,  talents,  and  diffolute  life.  He- 
raclides  fays,  that  file  kept  an  houfe  of  ill  fame  at  Megara, 
and  after  her  removal  to  Athens,  fhe  purfued  the  profeflion 
of  a courtefan,  and  of  a procurefs.  She  was  as  mufch  dif- 
tinguifhed,  however,  by  her  mental  accompli  fliments,  as  by 
the  attractions  of  her  perfon  and  the  infamy  of  her  conduct. 
In  eloquence  fhe  furpaffed  her  contemporaries ; and  her 
converfation  was  fo  pleafing  and  inftrudtive,  that  perfons  of 
the  firft  diitinction,  male  and  female,  reforted  to  her  houfe, 
as  .to  a fchool  of  rhetoric  and  fcience ; and  fhe  numbered  even 
Socrates  among  her  hearers  and  admirers.  Such  were  her 
attainments  in  philofophy  and  politics,  as  well  as  the  graces 
of  her  perfon,  that  fhe  captivated  Pericles,  the  great  Athe- 
nian ftatefman  ; fo  that  after  an  illegitimate  connection  with 
her,  he  divorced  his  own  wife,  and  married  Afpafia.  By 
herextenfive  knowledge,  irrefiftible  elocution,  and  intriguing 
genius,  fhe  for  fome  time  directed  and  influenced  the  adrni- 
niftration  of  Athens.  Accordingly,  to  her  have  been  im- 
puted the  war  againft  Samos,  and  alfo  that  with  Megara. 
At  length  Afpafia  was  criminally  profecuted  by  Hermippus 
the  comedian,  on  the  two  charges  of  impiety,  and  of  entic- 
ing women  to  her  houfe  for  the  gratification  of  Pericles ; 
and  it  required  all  the  tears  and  entreaties  of  Pericles  to  fave 
her.  After  his  death,  fhe  formed  a connexion  with  a per- 
fon of  low  condition;  and  by  her  intereft  and  influence  ad- 
vanced him  to  the  firft  offices  of  the  ftate.  Plut,  in  Vit, 
Pericl.  Athen.  lib.  xiii.  p.  560.#  Cicer.  in  Brut.  Bayle,  art, 
Pericles. 

Asp  ASIA  was  alfo  the  name  given  by  Cyrus  to  a young 
woman  of  exquifite  beauty,  whofe  original  name  was  Milio, 
and  who  was  the  daughter  of  Hermotimus  of  Phocasa,  a 
perfon  of  mean  circumftances.  Having  been  taken  captive 
by  the  commander  of  Cyrus,  brother  of  Artaxerxes  Mne- 
mon,  he  fent  her  to  his  mailer,  whom  fhe  fo  much  capti- 
vated by  her  modefty  and  referve,  as  well  as  by  her  perfonal 
charms,  that  he  treated  her  more  like  a wife  than  a concubine. 
Cyrus  made  her  the  partner  of  his  counfels,  and  the  compa- 
nion of  his  expeditions  ; and  fuch  was  her  moderation,  that 
flie  ufed  her  influence  merely  in  making  the  fortune  of  her 
father,  without  aiming  at  any  wealth  and  fplendour  on  her 
own  account.  Her  refpedlful  attention  to  Paryfatis  fecured 
her  favour  ; and  her  magnificence  wras  only  difplayed  in  her 
offerings  to  Venus,  whom  fhe  confidered  as  the  patronefs  of 
her  fortunes.  When  Cyrus  loft  his  life  in  an  engagement 
with  his  brother,  fhe  was  equally  favoured  by  him,  into 
whofe  hands  fhe  fell,  as  by  her  former  mafter.  Plutarch 
and  Juftin  relate,  that  when  Darius,  fon  of  Artaxerxes,  was 
declared  his  fucceffor,  and  according  to  the  cuftomary  privi- 
lege allowed  him,  aflced  of  his  father  this  Afpafia  ; the  fair 
female,  being  permitted  to  make  her  eledlion,  preferred  the 
fon.  Upon  which  Artaxerxes  took  her  out  of  his  ion’s 
poffeffion,  and  made  her  prieftefs  of  Diana,  thus  obliging 
her  to  perpetual  continence  ; but  the  artifice  occaiioned  the 
rebellion  of  Darius.  The  ftory,  however,  is  attended  with 
fome  circumftances  which  weaken  its  credibility.  Bayle, 
art.  Cyrus. 

Aspasia.  iEtius  has  preferred  fome  fragments  of  the 
works  of  this  female  phyfician,  and  commends  fome  of  her 
compofitions.  She  pretended  to  be  acquainted  with  the  ufe 
of  certain  drugs  that  were  efficacious  in  procuring  abortion, 
and  even  in  preventing  women  from  conceiving.  Thefe, 
however,  were  only  to  be  adminiftered,  fhe  faid,  to  women 
who  were  incapable  Trom  diilortion,  or  fome  natural  defedl, 
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we  fappofe)  of  bearing  living  children,  or  of  undergoing 
the  pains  of  labour,  without  manifeft  danger  of  their  lives. 
There  have  never  been  wanting  perfons  profeffing  to  be  able 
to  procure  abortion,  with  perfeft  lafety  to  the  women  ; but 
either  thefe  have  been  the  vain  boafts  of  impudent  pretenders, 
or  the  art  has  been  long  loft,  no  drug  or  composition  now 
known  poffeiling  fuch  powers.  See  the  article  Abortion 
in  this  work.  It  is  not  known  who  this  Afpafia  was,  or  in 
what  age  fhe  lived.  Le  Clerc  Hift.  de  Med. 

ASTASIA,  in  Entomology , a fpecies  of  Pa  pi  no,  in  the 
family  Heliconlus.  It  inhabits  Tranquebar  : the  wings  are 
black,  with  tranfparent  ftreaks  and  fpots  ; and  the  polterior 
ones  yellow  at  the  bafe.  Fabricius,  Sc c. 

As  pas  i A,  among  Ancient  Pby/i clans,  a conftriftive  medi- 
cine for  the  pudenda  muliebra.  It  confiited  only  of  wool, 
moiftened  with  an  infufion  of  unripe  galls.  Caltell.  Lex. 
Med. 

ASPASI7E,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a people  of  Afia, 
placed  by  Polybius  between  the  Gxus  and  the  Tanais  ; pro- 
bably the  fame  with  the  Afpafatra  of  Strabo,  and  the  Ajpafi 
of  Ptolemy. 

ASPASTXCUM,  in  Ecctejlaflical  Writers,  a place  or 
apartment  adjoining  to  the  ancient  churches,  wherein  the 
bifhop  and  prelbyters  fat,  to  receive  the  falutations  of  the 
perfons  who  came  to  vifit  them,  defire  their  blefiing,  or  con- 
fult  them  on  bufinefe. 

This  is  aifo  called  afpaticnm,  diaconicum,  receptorium,  me- 
tatorium,  or  mefalortum,  and  falutatorium  ; in  Englifh,  greet- 
ing-houfe. 

ASPATHIS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  India,  on 
this  fide  of  the  Ganges.  Ptolemy. 

ASPE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Valencia,  fi- 
tuate  on  the  Elda,  four  leagues  weft  of  Alicant, 

Aspe,  a valley  of  Berne,  in  Swilferland,  between  the 
Pyrenees  and  the  town  of  Oleron.  The  river  of  Oleron 
paffes  through  this  valley,  and  is  called  the  Gave  of 
^fpe.  _ ... 

Aspe  Viejo,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Valencia,  three  leagues 
and  a half  weft  of  Alicant. 

ASPECT,  in  Ajlronomy,  is  ufed  for  the  fituation  of  the 
f»ars,  or  planets,  in  refpeft  of  each  other  ; or,  in  AJlrology, 
it  denotes  a certain  configuration,  and  mutual  relation  be- 
tween the  planets,  arifing  from  their  fituations  in  the 
zodiac,  whereby  their  powers  are  fuppofed  to  be  mutually 
either  increafed  or  diminilhed,  as  they  happen  to  agree  or 
difagree  in  their  aftive  or  pafiive  qualities.  Though  fuch 
configurations  may  be  varied  and  combined  a thoufand 
ways,  yet  only  a few  of  them  are  confidered.  Hence 
Wolfius  more  accurately  defines  afpeft  to  be  the  meeting 
of  luminous  rays  emitted  from  two  planets  to  the  earth,  either 
iituate  in  the  fame  right  line,  or  including  an  angle  which 
is  one  or  more  aliquot  parts  of  four  right  angles. 

The  doftrine  of  afpefts  was  introduced  by  the  affrologers 
as  the  foundation  cf  their  predictions.  Hence,  Kepler 
defines  afpeft  an  angle  formed  by  the  rays  of  two  planets 
meeting  on  the  earth,  able  to  excite  fome  natural  power  or 
influence. 

The  ancients  reckoned  five  afpefts,  viz.  conjunRion,  when 
the  planets  are  in  the  fame  lign  and  degree,  or  have  the 
fame  longitude,  denoted  by  the  character  S , oppofition, 
where  they  are  in  oppofite  points  of  the  circle,  or  at  the 
(liftance  from  one  another  of  1 80  degreees,  expreffed  by  § ; 
trine,  when  they  are  diftant  one-third  of  the  circle,  or  120 
degrees,  denoted  by  A ; quadrate,  or  quartile,  when  they 
are  diftant  one-fourth  of  the  circle,  or  90  degrees,  marked 
by  □ ; and  fextile,  when  their  diftance  is  the  fixth  part  of 
a circle,  or  60  degrees,  denoted  by  *. 
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Conjunftion,  and  oppofition,  are  the  two  extremes  of  the 
afpefts  ; the  firlt  being  the  beginning,  and  the  fecond  the 
higheft  or  ultimate  term. 

The  alpeCts  are  divided,  with  regard  to,  their  fuppofed 
influences,  into  benign,  malign , and  indifferent . 

The  quadrate  afpeft  and  oppofition  are  reputed  malign,  or 
unfriendly  ; trine  and  fextile,  benign  or  friendly  ; and  con: 
junftion,  an  indifferent  afpeft. 

To  the  five  ancient  afpefts,  the  modern  writers  have 
added  feveral  more;  as  decile,  containing  the  tenth  part  of 
a circle  ; tridecile,  three -tenths  ; quintile,  a fifth  part  of  the 
circle  ; and  biquintile,  four-tenths,  or  two-fifths. — Kepler 
adds  others,  as  he  tells  us,  from  meteorological  oblerva- 
tions  ; as  the  femi-fextile,  containing  the  twelfth  part  c.f 
the  circle  ; and  quincunx,  containing  five-twelfths.- — Laftly, 
to  the  ailrclogical  phyficians  we  owe,  oRile,  containing  one- 
eighth  ; and  trioRde,  containing  three-eighths. 

The  angle  intercepted  between  two  planets  in  the  afpeft 
of  conjunction  is  o ; in  the  femi-fextile  .afpeft,  30°  ; in  de- 
cile, 36°  ; in  oftile,  450  ; in  fextile,  6o°  ; in  quintile,  72M 
in  quartile,  90°  ; in  tridecile,.  1080  ; in  trine,  120°  in  tri- 
oftile,  1 350  ; in  biquintile,  144°  ; in  quincunx,  ij,o°  ; in  op- 
pofition, 1800, 

Thefe  angles,  or  intervals,  are  reckoned  on  tire  fecondary 
circles,  or  according  to  the  longitudes  of  the  planets  ; lo 
that  the  afpefts  are  the  fame,  whether  a planet  he  in  the 
ecliptic,  or  out  of  it.  s 

The  alpefts  are  alfo  divided  into  pariile  and  platic. 

Aspects,  Partile,  are  when  the  planets  are  juft  io  many 
degrees  diftant,  as  is  above  expreffed.  Thefe  alone  are  the 
proper  afpefts. 

Aspects,  Platic,  are  when  the  planets  do  not  regard 
each  other  from  thefe  very  degrees  ; hut  the  one  exceeds  as 
much  as  the  other  falls  iliort. — So  that  the  one  does  not  cuff 
its  rays  immediately  on  the  body  of  the  other,  but  only  on 
its  orb  or  fphere  cf  light. 

Aspect,  Double,  is  ufed  in  painting,  where  a fingle  figure 
is  fo  contrived,  as  to  reprefent  two  or  more  different  ob- 
jefts,  either  by  changing  the  polition  of  the  eye,  or  by 
means  of  angular  glaffes. — Inffances  hereof,  fee  undep 
the  articles  Anamorphosis,  Catoptric,  Cistula,  and 
Mirror. 

Aspect,  in  Gardening , is  ufed  for  what  we  otherwife 
call  expofure. 

Aspect,  in  Military  Language,  is  applied  to  a country 
and  to  an  army  thus  ; a country  is  faid  to  have  a military 
afpeR,  when  its  general  fituation  prefents"  appropriate  obitacles 
or  facilities  for  an  army’s  afthig  on  the  offenfive  or  defenfive. 
An  army  is  faid  to  hold  a menacing  afpeR,  when  by  advanced 
movements  or  pofitions  it  gives  the  oppofing  army  reafou 
for  apprehending  offenfire  operations.  An  army  is  faid  to 
have  an  impofing  afpeR,  when  it  appears  ftronger  than  it  really 
is  ; and  this  afpeft  is  affumed  for  the  purpofe  of  deceiving 
an  enemy,  and  ferves  as  a kind  of  feint  in  war. 

ASPEN-TREE,  i nPlanting,  a fpeciesof  thepoplar, having 
fmall  roundifh  leaves  with  an  angular  indenture,  and  fmooth 
furfaces  on  both  fides.  According  to  Marfhall  the  leaves  of 
this  tree  Hand  upon  long,  flat,  {lender  footftalks,  which  ren- 
der them  liable  to  be  Ihaken  by  the  leaft  wind  ; whence  it 
has  been  called  the  trembling  poplar  or  afpen-tree.  This 
tree  will  grow  on  moil  kinds  of  foil,  but  may  be  cultivated 
to  the  greateft  advantage  on  fuch  as  are  inclined  to  be  rnoiff, 
without  having  much  llagnant  iurface  water.  In  fuch 
fituations,  they  will  fometimes  grow  to  a confiderable  fixe. 
They  may  be  raifed  in  the  fame  way  and  with  equal  facility 
as  the  common  poplar.  The  wood  of  the  afpen-tree  is 
light,  porous,  and  open  ; confequently  of  little  value  as 
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timber.  From  its  lightnefs,  it  might  however  probably  be 
ufed  to  advantage  for  the  purpofe  of  common  field-gates, 
hurdles,  and  other  fimilar  ufes.  In  Mr.  Marlhall’s  Treatife 
on  Planting,  it  is  reprefented  as  wholly  unfit  for  being  fet  in 
fuch  grounds  as  are  intended  to  be  kept  for  pleafure,  on  ac- 
count of  the  great  number  of  fuccours  that  are  annually 
thrown  up  by  it.  See  Populus. 

ASPENDII,  in  Ancient  Geography , a people  of  Pamphy- 
lia,  who  inhabited  the  town  of  Alpendus.  They  fortified 
their  town  in  order  to  difpute  the  payment  of  the  tribute 
which  they  had  promifed  to  Alexander ; but  he  marched 
againft  them,  and  compelled  them  to  fubmit  ; and  after- 
wards doubled  the  tribute  which  he  had  at  firft  demanded. 

ASPENDUS,  a town  of  Pamphylia,  iituate  upon  the 
Eurymedon,  at  the  diftance  of  60  ftadia  from  the  fea,  accor- 
ding to  Strabo,  who  fays  that  it  was  well-peopled,  and  that  it 
had  been  founded  by  a colony  from  Argos.  In  M.  D’An- 
ville’s  map,  it  is  placed  between  Perga  and  Sida. 

ASPER,  or  Spiritus  Asper,  in  Grammar , denotes  a 
character,  or  accent,  in  form  of  at;  placed  over  certain  let- 
ters, in  the  Greek  tongue,  to  drew  they  are  to  be  llrongly 
afpirated,  and  that  the  breath  is  here  to  fupply  the  place  of 
an  h : as  v$aig,  water.  The  fpiritus  afper,  or  that  mark 
which  correfponds  to  the  letter  H,  was  undoubtedly  in  ui'e 
among  the  ancient  Greeks.  Their  H was  at  firft  a fpiritus 
afper,  and  was  taken  from  the  Hebrew  pq  and  was  retained 
in  the  fame  figure  El  in  Latin.  The  Geek  H was  ufed  in 
ancient  monuments,  inftead  of  a fpiritus  afper,  and  the  fame 
letter  Hands  for  ioo,  becaufe  they  wrote  the  word  sxalov, 
thus,  HEKATON.  Neverthelefs,  the  ancient  Grecians  did 
not  judge  it  neceffary  always  to  exprefs  this  afpiration  upon 
their  monuments.  Thus  upon  a medal  of  the  Tyrians  we  find 
IEPAC.  Hence  it  is  very  doubtful,  whether  this  afpira- 
tion was  in  common  ufe  in  the  time  of  the  apoftles  ; and 
it  becomes  much  more  doubtful,  when  we  confider,  that 
the  moft  ancient  verfions  fo  frequently  confound  at/I o?  with 
cculoc,  that  both  words  feem  to  have  been  written  without  an 
afpiration.  Marlh’s  Michaelis,  vol.  ii.  p.  522.  See  Aspi- 
rate. 

Asper,  or  Aspre,  in  Commerce , figr.ifies  a fmall  Turkilh 
filver  coin,  wherein  moft  of  the  grand  fignior’s  revenues 
are  paid. 

The  afper  may  be  eftimated  at  6 deniers  (one  farthing). 
—The  only  imprefiion  it  bears  is  that  of  the  prince’s  name 
under  whom  it  was  ftruck. — The  pay  of  the  janizaries  is 
only  diftributed  every  three  months,  and  has  a progreffive 
increafe  from  3 afpers  to  99  ; and  99  afpers  are  equivalent 
to  49-!  fous,  or  about  two-fnillings  and  three-farthings. 
But  from  an  eftimate  made  of  the  refpe&ive  currency,  the 
courfe  of  exchange  reduces  it  to  39  fous  6 deniers  (is. 
yd.  ■§- ) ; though  this  calculation  is  much  above  the  intrinfic 
value  of  this  coin. 

Asper,  in  Conchology,  a fpecies  of  Murex  defcribed  by 
Martin,  (Conch.  4.  t.  150.)  The  fhell  is  plaited  longitudi- 
nally, and  ribbed  tranfverfely  ; fpire  rather  prominent  ; aper- 
ture ovate  ; and  the  lip  crenulated.  This  kind  is  reddifh  ; 
whorls  about  five  or  fix,  and  the  ribs  acute.  Gmelin.  In  the 
Gmelinian  Syjlemgi  Natures,  there  is  alfo  another  fpecies  of 
Murex  under  the  fame  name,  which  is  a native  of  Guinea  ; 
the  whorls  of  the  fpire  are  lulcated  tranfverfely,  ftriated, 
and  muricated ; and  the  tail  (or  beak)  afeending.  The 
colour  is  milky  white,  with  rows  of  brown  dots ; folid, 
with  from  twelve  to  fourteen  furrows ; aperture  rather 
oval ; and  a fingle  plait  on  the  pillar  lip.  Gmelin. 

The  firft  fpecies  belongs  to  the  fsftion  Caudigeri,  cauda 
fubulata  claufa  refta  elongata,  tefta  inermi  (or  murices, 
with*  fubulate,  ftraight,  elongated,  and  clofed  beak,  and 
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{hell  unarmed)  ; and  the  fecond  to  turriti  fubulati,  caudal 
breviffima  (murices  tapering,  fubulate,  and  furnifhed  with 
a very  fhort  beak). 

Asper,  a fpecies  of  Trochus,  figured  by  Chemnitz, 
the  native  place  of  which  is  unknown.  The  fhell  is  obtufe; 
whorls  round,  with  many  rows  of  tubercles,  fulcated  and 
ftriated  tranfverfely  ; pillar-lip-  deutated  ; aperture  lunated. 
This  kind  is  of  the  middle  fize,  cinereous,  or  teftaceous  ; 
lip  plaited  and  rugofe  within. 

Asper,  in  Entomology,  a fpecies  of  Cerambyx  ( Steno - 
corns  Fab.),  a native  of  Italy,  and  figured  by  Sulzer.  It  is 
black,  rough,  thorax  armed  with  two  fpines ; wing-cafes 
tuberculated  in  the  middle.  Sulzer,  &c. 

Asper,  a lpecies  of  Scarab.eus  found  in  Europe  ; the 
head  and  thorax  are  grooved  tranfverfely;  wing-cafes  ftriated. 
Fabricius,  &c. 

Asper,  a fpecies  of  Cancer  found  on  the  Britifh  coafts. 
The  thorax  is  heart-fhaped,  fpinous  ; two'  fpines  bn  the 
probofeis  ; legs  and  arms  fpinous. 

Asper,  in  Ichthyology,  a fpecies  of  Perca.  It  is  -faf- 
ciated  with  yellowilh,  and  has  thirteen  rays  in  the  fecond 
dorfal  fin.  Johnfton,  Ray,  and  others,  call  this  afper  pif- 
ciculus  ; and  afper  pifciculus,  gobionis  fimilis. 

ASPERA  Arteria,  in  Anatomy.  See  Arteria  Af- 
pera. 

Asp-era,  in  Conchology,  a fpecies  of  Tellina,  about 
an  inch  and  three  quarters  in  length,  and  three  inches  in 
breadth.  This  fhell  is  pointed  at  one  end,  yellowifh  with- 
in, and  externally  radiated,  and  rough,  with  tranfverfe 
ftrias.  Gmelin.  Country  unknown. 

ASPERANA,  in  Entomology,  a fpecies  of  Phala:nA 
(Tortrix ),  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Hamburgh,  and  other 
parts  of  Europe.  The  anterior  wings  are  white  at  the 
bale,  brown  at  the  tip,  and  rough.  This  infeft  belongs  to 
the  Tortrix  feftion  in  the  Linnaean  and  Gmelinian  arrange- 
ments ; in  that  of  Fabricius  to  the  feftion  Pyralis. 

ASPERELLA,  an  European  fpecies  of  Phal.ina,  of 
the  Tinea  tribe.  The  anterior  wings  are  whitifh,  emarginate 
at  the  tip,  with  two  common  black  fpots.  This  is  phalaena 
tinea  alis  albidis  ; macula  communi  fufea,  apicibus  nigro 
punftatus  retulis  of  Linn.  Fn.  Sv. 

ASPEREN,  in  Geography,  a fmall  town  of  Holland 
in  the  country  of  Gorkum  or  Arkel,  feated  on  the  Linge, 
two  leagues  north-eaft  from  Gorkum,  and  five  fouth  from 
Utrecht. 

ASPERGELLOUS,  in  Botany,  the  name  given  by 
Micheli  to  that  genus  of  moffes  called  by  Dillenius  and 
others,  byjfus. 

ASPERGILLUM,  in  Antiquity,  a long  brufh  made  of 
horfe-hair,  fixed  to  a handle,  wherewith  the  luftral  water 
was  fprinkled  on  the  people,  in  luftrations  and  purifications. 
Horfley  Brit.  Rom.  lib.  ii.  cap.  1. 

This  is  alfo  denominated  afpergile,  and  afperforium.  The 
ancients,  inftead  of  a brufh,  made  ufe  of  branches  of  laurel 
and  olive.  It  is  alfo  ufed  in  Ecclefiajlical  Writers,  to  denote 
the  inftrument,  in  Romifli  churches,  wherewith  holy  water 
is  fprinkled. 

ASPERIFOLIOUS,  in  Botany,  one  of  the  divifions  or 
claffes  of  plants  in  the  Fragmenta  Methodi  Naturalis  of  Lin- 
naeus ; fo  denominated,  becaufe  they  are  ufually  rough- 
leaved. According  to  Mr.  Ray,  thefe  plants  make  a di- 
ftinCt  genus,  the  characters  of  which  are,  that  the  leaves 
ftand  alternately,  or  without  any  certain  order,  on  the 
ftalks  : the  flowers  are  monopetalous,  but  they  have  the 
margin  cut  into  five  divifions,  fometimes  deep,  fometimes 
{hallow ; and  the  upper  fpike  or  top  of  the  plant  is  often 
curved  back,  fomething  like  a fcorpion’s  tail. 
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In  the  place  of  each  flower,  there  ufually  fuoceed  four 
feeds  ; Mr.  Ray  fuppofes  the  cerinthe  the  only  plant  of  this 
genus  that  hath  lefs  than  four  feeds  at  the  bafe  of  each 
flower : this  indeed  hath  but  two. 

To  the  clafs  of  herbse  afperifoliae,  referred  in  the  Linnaean 
fyftem  to  the  monopetalous  tetrafpermous  diilinftion,  under 
the  clafs  of  pentandria  and  order  of  monogynia,  belong  the 
pulmonaria,  cyr.oglofium,  borago,  anchufa,  echium,  heli- 
tropium,  lithofpermum,  cerinthe,  heliotropium,  myofotus, 
fymphytum,  onofma,  afperugo,  lycopfls,  porana,  tourne- 
fortia,  and  mefferchmidia. 

They  all  poffefs  the  fame  general  virtues,  and  are  ac- 
counted glutinous  and  vulnerary. 

ASPERITY,  implies  the  inequality  or  roughnefs  of  the 
furface  of  any  body  ; by  which  fome  parts  of  it  are  lo  much 
more  prominent  than  the  reft,  as  to  hinder  the  hand,  &c. 
from  palling  over  it  with  eafe  and  freedom. 

Afperity,  or  roughnefs,  Hands  oppofed  to  fmoothnefs, 
evennefs,  politure,  &c. — From  the  aiperity  of  the  furfaces 
of  contiguous  bodies  arifes  friftion. 

According  to  the  relations  of  Vermaufen,  the  blind  man 
fo  famous  for  diftinguilhing  colours  by  the  touch,  it  fliould 
appear,  that  every  colour  has  its  particular  degree  and  kind 
of  afperity.  He  makes  black  the  rougheft,  as  it  is  the 
darkeft  of  colours  : but  the  others  are  not  fmoother  in  pro- 
portion as  they  are  lighter ; i.  e.  the  rougheft  do  not  always 
refleft  the  leaft  light : for,  according  to  him,  yellow  is  two 
degrees  rougher  than  blue,  and  as  much  fmoother  than 
green.  See  Colours. 

ASPERNATA,  in  Entomology,  a fpecies  of  Pn al*na, 
of  the  geometra  family,  defcribed  by  Linnaeus.  The  wings 
are  whitifh  ; anterior  margin  fubferruginous.  Inhabits  Eu- 
rope. Muf.  Left.  Gmel.  &c. 

ASPEROSA,  in  Geography,  a town  cf  European  Tur- 
key, which  is  a bilhop’s  fee,  feated  on  the  north-call  of  the 
Archipelago,  and  not  far  from  the  illand  of  TalTo,  oppofite 
to  the  northern  point  of  which  is  a cape  of  this  name. 
N.  lat.  40°  58'.  E.  long.  240  20'. 

ASPERRIMUS,  in  Conchology,  a fpecies  of  Murex. 
The  fhell  is  brown,  varied  with  yellow  and  white,  and  ribbed  ; 
whorls  oblique,  with  a tuberculated  margin  ; a brown  band 
in  the  middle,  and  another  of  white  ; tail  Ihort,  dilated, 
and  afcending  ; length  about  two  inches.  Gmelin,  & c. 

ASPERSA,  is  a fpecies  of  Helix  that  inhabits  Italy. 
The  fhell  is  fubimperforate,  rather  globofe,  pale  yellow, 
with  four  rufous  bands  interrupted  with  white  fpots  ; lip 
white.  Miill.  Gmel.  This  kind  is  from  an  inch  to  an  inch 
and  a half  in  diameter ; fubrugofe,  with  minute  impreffed 
dots ; rarely  white ; whorls  four,  and  the  aperture  elongated. 
The  fynonyms,  quoted  by  Gmelin,  are  very  doubtful,  if 
not  incorreft. 

Aspersa,  in  Natural  Hijlory,  a fpecies  of  Ascidia, 
defcribed  by  Muller,  Zool.  Dan.  as  a native  «f  the  Norway 
fea.  This  is  rather  comprefied,  and  fomewhat  rough, 
white,  bag  fpotted  with  red.  Adheres  to  fea-weeds  ; is 
heart -lhaped ; Ikin  pellucid,  and  frnooth  within  ; bag  yel- 
lowifh. 

ASPERSED,  in  Heraldry,  a term  fometimes  ufed  in- 
ftead  of  powdered  or  ftrewcd. 

ASPERSION,  formed  of  the  Latin  afpergere,  to  fprinhle ; 
of  ad,  to,  and  fpargo,  I fcaiter,  the  aft  of  fprinkling  with 
water,  or  fome  other  fluid. 

Some  contend  for  baptifm  by  afperfion , others  by  immer- 
Jlon. 

ASPERSIvIRCH,  in  Geography a town  of  Germany, 
in  the  archduchy  of  Auftria,  live  miles  to  the  fouth-eaft  of 
Peyrbach. 
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ASPERSE  OR  FT,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  archduchy 
of  Auftria,  two  miles  north-eaft  of  Sonneberg. 

ASPERUGO,  in  Botany  (ab  afperitate),  a rough-leaved 
plant.  Lin.  g.  189.  Schreb.  249.  JuiT.  131.  Clafs,  pen- 
tandria  monogynia.  Nat.  Ord.  ajperifolia.  Borraglnea  JuiT. 
Gen.  Char.  Cal.  perianth  one-leafed,  five-cleft,  ereft,  with 
unequal  toothlets,  permanent.  Cor.  one-petalled,  funnel- 
fhaped;  tube  cylindrical,  very  fhort;  border  femiquinquefid, 
obtufe,  fmall ; throat  doled  with  five  convex,  prominent, 
converging,  little  fcales.  Stain,  filaments  five,  in  the  throat, 
very  fhort ; anthers  oblongifh,  covered.  Pi/l.  germs  four, 
comprefied;  ftyle  filiform,  fhort;  ftigma  obtufe.  Per.  none. 
Calyx  very  large,  ereft,  comprefied  ; lamellas  fiat-parallel, 
finuate.  Seeds  four,  oblong,  comprefied,  diftant,  by  pairs. 

Elf.  Gen.  Char.  Calyx  of  the  fruit  comprefied  ; lamellas 
flat -parallel,  finuated. 

Species,  1.  A.  procumhens,  procumbent  afperugo,  or 
German  madwort.  Hudf.  82.  With.  231.  Smith  Brit. 
220.  Flor.  Dan.  552.  Eng.  Bot.  661  • “ Calyx  of  the 

fruit  flat.”  Root  annual,  fmall,  attenuated  ; ftems  procum- 
bent, angular,  rough,  leafy  ; leaves  oppofite,  afcending,  ob- 
long, rough  ; flowers  axillary,  folitary,  pedunculated,  fmall, 
blue  ; calyx  of  the  fruit  large,  comprefied,  clofe,  reticulated, 
with  a fetaceous  margin,  concealing  the  feeds.  It  grows 
among  rubbifh  in  roads,  & c.  flowering  in  April  and  May. 
Small  wild  buglofs,  or  borrage,  great  goofe-grafs,  are  alio 
names  under  which  it  has  been  known.  2.  A.  cegyptiaca , 
Egyptian  afperugo.  Jacq.  Hort.  v.  3.  t.  21.  “ Calyx  of 

the  fruit  fwelling.”  Root  annual;  ftem  eight  inches  high, 
with  divaricating  hifpid  branches  ; leaves  broad-lanceolate, 
alternate,  befet  w ith  rough  hairs ; flowers  yellow,  all  direfted 
the  fame  way,  on  thick  ftalks.  A native  of  Egypt,  flower- 
ing from  June  till  Auguft. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  The  fecond,  or  Egyptian  fpe- 
cies, may  be  raifed  from  feeds  fown  in  a temperate  hot-bed. 
The  plants  will  flower  in  the  open  air  in  fummer,  but  they 
muft  be  houfed  in  winter. 

ASPERULA,  (a  diminutive  of  afper,  the  feeds  of 
the  plant  being  roughifh).  Lin.  g.  12 1.  Schreb.  157. 
Juff.  196.  Clafs,  tetrandrla  monogynia.  Nat.  Order ,Jlellata. 
R tibia  cea  Juff.  Gen.  Char.  Cal.  perianth  fuperior,  fmall, 
four-toothed.  Cor.  one-petalled,  funnel-fhaped  ; tube  cy- 
lindric,  long;  border  four-parted;  divifions  oblong,  obtufe, 
reflex.  Stain,  filaments  four,  at  the  top  of  the  tube  ; anthers 
Ample.  Pljl.  germ  twin,  roundifh,  inferior  ; ftyle  fiiliform, 
bifid ; ftigmas  headed.  Per.  two  dry  globular  united  ber- 
ries. Seeds,  folitary,  roundifh,  large. 

Eff.  Gen.  Char.  Cor.  one-petalled,  funnel-fhaped.  Seeds, 
two,  globular. 

Species,  1.  A.  odorata,  fweet  woodruff  or  woodroof.  Hudf. 
66.  With.  185.  Smith  Brit.  172.  Curt.  Lond.  f.  4.  t.  15. 
Flor.  Dan.  562.  Eng.  Bot.  755.  “ Leaves  eight  in  a whorl, 
lanceolate  ; flowers  fafcicled,  peduncled  ; fruit  hifpid.” 
Root  perennial,  creeping  ; ftems  ereft,  Ample,  fmooth  ; 
leaves  feven,  nine,  but  moft  commonly  eight  in  every  whorl, 
elliptic-lanceolate,  rough  at  the  edge  ; panicles  terminal, 
trifid,  or  dichotomous ; flowers  white,  fometimes  fweet- 
feented,  about  four ; fruit  rough,  with  fetaceous  hairs. 
When  recent,  the  plant  is  inodorous  ; but  on  being  dried, 
it  is  very  fragrant  like  vernal  grafs.  It  grows  in  woods, 
flowering  in  May.  2.  A.  arvenjls,  blue  woodroof;  “leaves 
fix  in  a whorl;  flowers  feflile,  terminal,  aggregate.”  Root 
annual,  flender ; ftem  a foot  high,  roughifh,  jointed,  dicho- 
tomous ; leaves  linear-lanceolate,  beneath  whitifh  with  hairs  ; 
a clofe  umbel  of  feflile  flowers  terminates  the  ftem  and 
branches  ; flowers  blue.  A native  of  the  fouth  of  Europe, 
flowering  in  July.  It  was  introduced  here,  in  1772,  by  M. 
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Richard.  3.  A.  taurina , broad-leaved  woodroof ; “ leaves 
four  in  a whorl,  ovate-lanceolate  ; flowers  in  terminal 
bunches.”  Root  perennial,  lvoody ; items  a foot  high, 
branched ; leaves  hairy,  nerved  ; peduncles  one  or  two  ; 
bradtes  ciliate.  A native  of  the  mountains  of  Svviflerland 
and  Italy,  flowering  in  June.  It  was  cultivated  by  Miller 
in  i'739*  4*  A.  crajft folia , thick-leaved  woodroof ; “ leaves 

four  in  a whorl,  oblong-lateral,  revolute,  bluntifh,  pubef- 
cenf.”  Stem  alternately  branching  ; leaves  the  length  of 
the  internodes  ; the  whorls  on  the  branches  more  remote, 
and  leaves  narrower,  unequal ; flowers  few,  in  upright  ter- 
minal branches,  pubefcent  on  the  outfide.  A native  of 
Crete  and  the  Levant,  flowering  in  June.  Introduced  here 
by  Monf.  Thouin,  in  1775.  5.  A.  calalrica , Calabrian 

woodroof,  L’Herit.  ftirp.  nov.  4.  65.  t.  32.  “ Leaves 

four  in  a whorl,  oblong,  obtufe,  fmootlf,  and  even.”  An 
underfiirub,  a cubit  high,  decumbent,  foetid.  Leaves  linear- 
lanceolate,  one-nerved  ; there  is  a fliort  fharp  upright  flipule 
between  the  leaves,’  half  embracing  the  item  ; flowers  three 
or  four,  in  terminating  corymbs ; bradte  two-leaved,  acute, 
fpreading  a little  below  the  germs.  A native  of  Syria.  The 
foetid  fmell  of  this  fufliciently  diflinguifhes  it  from  the  other 
fpecies.  6.  A.  tintloria,  narrow-leaved  woodroof ; “ leaves 
linear,  the  lower  fix,  the  middle  i four,  in  a whorl ; item 
flaccid ; flowers  generally  trifid.”  Stem  branching,  pro- 
cumbent, three  feet  in  length ; leaves  refembling  thofe 
of  wild  thyme  ; peduncles  from  the  axillae  of  the  leaves, 
forming  little  umbels  ; flowers  white  ; feeds  fmooth. 
The  roots  are  ufed  in  Gothland  for  dying  wool  of  a 
red  colour.  A native  of  Sweden,  Germany,  Swifl’erland, 
&c.  Cultivated  by  Mr.  James  Gordon  in  1764.  7.  A.  py- 
renaica,  Pyrenean  woodroof ; “ leaves  four  in  a whorl,  lan- 
ceolate-linear ; ffem  ereft  ; flowers  generally  trifid.”  Root 
perennial ; flems  fix  or  feven  inches  high  ; leaves  keeled, 
acute,  fmooth  ; lower  ones  fhorter,  more  obtufe,  lanceolate  ; 
upper  and  floral  leaves  oppofite,  broader  ; flowers  red.  A 
native  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  about  Bafil.  8.  A.  cynanchica, 
fquh.ancy-rwort,  or  fmall  woodroof.  Hudf.  66.  With.  186. 
Smith  Brit.  173.  Eng.  Bot,  33.  Rubicola  vulg.  &c.  Ray 
Syn.  225.  “ Leaves  four  in  a whorl,  linear;  the  upper  ones 
■very  unequal ; flowers  all  quadrifid  ; fruit  fmooth.”  Root 
perennial,  fibrous  ; lower  leaves  in  fours,  on  the  branches 
obovate ; upper  leaves  linear,  and  thofe  near  the  top  very 
unequal,  fo  that  the  intermediate  pair  feems  diminiflied  into 
ftipules  ; umbels  terminal ; corollas  of  a frefti  colour,  marked 
with  red  lines,  fragrant;  fruit  fmooth.  It  grows  in  Eng- 
land on  warm  banks,  affefting  a calcareous  foil.  9.  A.  ari- 
Jlata , awn-flowered  woodroof ; “ leaves  linear,  rather  flefliy ; 
lower  ones  four  in  a whorl,  flowers  fubtern  awned.”  Stem 
upright ; flowers  pale,  yellowiih,  placed  parallel,  divifions 
bluntly  awned.  A native  of  the  fouth  of  Europe.  10.  A. 
Idvigata,  Aiming  woodroof ; galium  rotundifolium,  Jacq. 
Auft.  1.  58.  t.  94.  “ Leaves  four  in  a whorl,  elliptic, 

nervelefs,  fmoothifii ; peduncles  divaricate,  trichutomous  ; 
feeds  roughifh.”  Stems  Ample,  fmooth,  fpreading  ; leaves 
fubpetioled,  obtuie ; flowering  branches  horizontal,  bifid; 
bracles  two,  fmall,  lanceolate  ; flowers  white,  ufually  in 
threes.  1 1.  A.  hexaphylla , fix-leaved  woodroof,  Allion  Ped. 
t.  77.  “ Leaves  fix  in  a whorl,  linear;  flowers  umbelled, 

terminal,  fubfeflile.”  Root  perennial ; flems  generally 
Ample  ; leaves  acuminate,  flat,  ereft  ; umbels  accompanied 
with  ten  or  twelve  leaves  ; corollas  purple,  white  within  ; 
fegments  a little  revolute ; feeds  oblong,  comprefled.  It 
grows  in  the  fiflures  of  rocks  near  Tende. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  All  thefe  plants  being  peren- 
nial,' except  the  fecond,  may  be  increafed  by  the  roots  as 
■well  as  by  the  feeds.  The  firft  fort  will  profper  under  the 


fliade  of  ihrubs  in  wildernefs  quarters.  The  fifth  mull  have 
the  proteftion  of  a green-houfe,  and  does  not  continue 
many  years ; but  may  be  increafed  both  by  feeds  and  cut- 
tings. The  eighth  growing  naturally  in  chalk,  and  molt  of 
the  others  being  natives  of  rocks,  mull;  have  a dry  open 
iituation.  Martyn’s  Miller’s  Diet. 

ASPERUM,  in  Conchology,  a fpecies  of  Buccinum, 
about  an  inch  and  an  half  in  length.lt  is  figured  by  Lifter, 
but  its  habitat  is  unknowu.  The  whorls  of  the  fpire  are 
ribbed,  and  ftriated  tranfverfely ; the  firft  is  gibbous,  and 
the  tail  lor  beak)  rather  prominent.  Gmelin,  &c. 

ASPET,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Upper  Garonne,  and  chief  place  of  a can- 
ton in  the  diftridt  of  St.  Gaudens  ; two  leagues  fouth-eaft 
of  St.  Gaudens.  The  place  contains  3223,  and  the  canton 
12,106  inhabitants  ; the  territory  includes  250  kiliometres 
and  18  communes. 

ASPEYTIA,  a town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Gui- 
pufcoa,  feven  leagues  from  St.  Sebaitian. 

ASPHALITES,  in  Anatomy,  the  fifth  vertebra  of  the 
loins.  It  is  thus  called,  becaufe  conceived  as  the  fupport  of 
the  whole  fpine  of  the  loins  ; from  the  privative  « and 
a-QaXKr,  / fupplant. 

ASPHALTITE  Lake,  in  Geography,  a lake  of-  Pa- 
leftine,  fo  called  from  the  great  quantity  of  bitumen,  called 
afphaltum,  which  it  produces.  It  has  alfo  been  called  the 
Dead  Sea,  from  a fuppofltion  that  no  fifties  will  live  in  it, 
and  that  birds,  which  have  attempted  to  fly  over  it,  have 
been  fuflbeated.  From  its  fltuation,  it  has  been  denomi- 
nated the  Eajl  Sea  ; and  diifinguifhed  by  other  appellations, 
as  the  Salt  Sea,  the  Sea  of  Sodom,  the  Sea  of  the  Defert , 
and  the  Sea  of  the  Plain,  by  the  facred  writings.  Its  origin 
has  been  aferibed  to  the  fubmeriion  of  the  vale  of  Siddim, 
where  once  flood,  according  to  common  report,  the  three 
cities  which  perifhed,  in  the  miraculous  conflagration,  with 
thofe  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  Thefe  cities  have,  on  ac- 
count of  their  number,  been  called  Pentapolis.  Strabo, 
however,  on  the  authority  of  an  ancient  and  received  tra- 
dition, reckoned  thirteen  of  thefe  cities,  of  which  Sodom 
was  the  capital ; and  he  adds,  that  they  were  overthrown 
by  a violent  earthquake  occafioned  by  fubterraneous  fire, 
that  threw  lip  this  great  and  fulphureous  lake,  in  which  all 
thofe  cities  were  fwallowed  up.  Jofephus  likewife  allures 
us,  that  in  the  overthrow  of  Sodom,  this  vale  became  the 
lake  Afphaltites.  It  has  been  faid,  that  the  ruins  of  thefe 
cities  are  ftillto  be  feen  in  clear  weather;  and  we  likewife 
read  of  apples  that  grew  about  it,  fair  without,  but  bitter 
to  the  tafte  and  filled  with  allies  ; which  added  to  the  deadly 
nature  of  its  water  and  fmoke,  afforded  another  evidence  of 
the  divine  indignation.  Some  of  the  circumftances  that  have 
been  recited  concerning  this  lake,  and  which  have  long  ob- 
tained credit,  have  been  contradifted  by  the  teftimony  of 
more  modern  travellers.  Although  it  was  long  thought  that 
nothing  would  fink  in  the  waters  of  this  lake,  and  that  no 
animal  could  live  in  it,  yet  Dr.  Pococke  afiures  us,  that 
much  as  their  fpecilic  gravity  is  augmented  by  the  fait  with 
which  they  are  impregnated,  feveral  p'erfons,  and  among 
others  this  writer  himfelf,  fwam  and  dived  in  this  lake, 
and  birds  have  flown  over  it  with  fafety.  It  is1  poflible, 
indeed,  that  the  fpecific  gravity  of  the  water  of  this  lake 
may  have  been  diminiflied  fince  the  experiments  made  by 
Vefpafian,  and  recited  by  Pliny  (N.  H.  1.  v.  c.  15),  be- 
caufe great  quantities  of  the  bitumen  have  been  collected 
and  removed,  and  this  lake  lias  been  fupplied  with  copious 
ftreams  of  frefh  water.  Mr.  Kirwan  fays  (Analyfis  of  Mi- 
neral Waters,  p.  144.),  that  the  heavieft  water  of  which  he 
has  met  with  any  account  is  that  of  this  lake.  Lavoifier 
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found  it  1.2403,  and  that  it  contained  44.4  per  cent,  of  fa- 
line  matter,  oi  which  6.25  parts  were  common  fait,  and 
38.15  were  muriated  lime  and  muriated  magnefia.  See 
Mem.  Paris,  1778,  p.  63.  From  thefe  falts  the  water 
derives' its  bitter  tafte  ; and  the  bitumen  which  floats  upon 
the  furface  of  this  lake,  and  which  arifes  from  its  borders 
or  its  bottom,  does  not  communicate  to  it  any  quality.  As 
to  the  fait  which  it  produces,  the  Arabs  furnifh  themfelves 
with  large  quantities  by  dig-ging  pits  about  the  fliore  of  the 
lake,  filling  them  with  water,  and  leaving  them  to  be  cry- 
ftallized  by  the  fun.  As  to  the  bitumen,  which  gave  name 
to  this  lake,  it  is  faid  to  have  thrown  up  great  quantities 
of  it,  and  that  it  is  much  ufed  by  the  Egyptians  and  the  in- 
habitants of  other  countries  for  the  puipofe  of  embalming 
dead  bodies.  Indeed  Jofephus  allures  us,  that  it  afeended 
in  malfes  as  big  as  an  ox  without  its  head,  and  even  of  a 
larger  fize.  Mr.  Maunurell  fays  (Journey,  p.  84.),  that 
there  was  no  bitumen  in  the  place  where  he  happened  to 
be  ; but  that  it  is  gathered  near  the  mountains  on  both  fides 
in  great  plenty.  Pococke,  however  (Travels,  p.  56),  ob- 
ferved  it  to  float  on  the  furface  of  the  water,  and  after 
windy  weather  to  be  found  on  the  fliore,  where  the  Arabs 
gather  it  for  the  purpofe  of  applying  it  to  the  fame  ufe 
with  common  pitch  ; and  Dr.  Shaw  (Travels,  p.  347.)  in- 
forms us,  that  he  was  afl'ured  that  the  bitumen  is  railed  at 
certain  times  from  the  bottom  of  the  lake  in  large  hemi- 
fpheres,  which,  as  foon  as  they  touch  the  furface,  and  are 
adted  upon  by  the  external  air,  buril  at  once  with  great 
fmoke  and  noil'e,  like  the  pulvis  fulminans  of  the  chemifts, 
and  difperfe  themfelves  into  a thoufand  pieces.  This,  he 
adds,  only  happens  near  the  fliore  ; for  in  greater  depths, 
the  eruptions  are  fuppofed  to  difeover  themfelves  in  fuch 
columns  of  fmoke  as  are  now  and  then  obferved  to  arife 
from  the  lake.  This  bitumen  is  deferibed  as  refembling 
our  black  pitch,  and  not  to  be  diftinguifhed  from  it  except 
by  its  fulphureous  and  feetid  fmell,  occafioned  either  by 
irittion  or  by  fetting  it  on  fire.  Some  perfons  have  con- 
founded it  with  a blackifh  combuftible  ftone  thrown  on  the 
fliore,  and  fometimes  called  “ Mofes’s  ftone,”  which  held 
in  the  flame  of  a candle,  will  foon  burn,  and  emit  a fmoke 
and  intolerable  ftench.  Whilft  its  weight  is  much  diminilhed, 
it  retains  its  bulk,  and  becomes  of  a whitifh  colour.  Dr. 
Pococke  obferves,  that  thefe  ftones  are  found  about  two  or 
three  leagues  from  the  fhore  ; and  he  fuppofes,  that  a ftra- 
tum  of  this  kind  of  ftone  under  the  lake  is  probably  one 
part  of  the  matter  that  feeds  the  fubterraneous  fire,  and 
caufes  the  ebullition  of  the  bitumen. 

Mr.  Maundreil  informs  us,  that  he  faw  feveral  birds  flying 
about  and  over  this  fea  without  any  vifible  barm  ; and  he 
fufpects  that  the  tradition  which  reports,  that  no  animals 
can  live  in  thefe  waters  is  falfe,  as  he  obferved  among  the 
pebbles  cn  the  fhore  two  or  three  fhells  of  fifh  refembling 
oyfter  fhells,  which  were  caft  up  by  the  waves.  He  fur- 
veyed  the  waters  with  attention,  in  order,  if  poffible,  to  dif- 
cern  the  ruins  of  the  abforbed  cities,  but  he  failed  in  his  at- 
tempts to  difeover  them  ; he  was  told,  however,  by  two 
aged  perfons,  not  deftitute  of  underftanding  or  probity,  that 
they  had  once  actually  feen  one  of  thefe  ruins  near  the  fhore, 
and  the  waters  being  fhallow,  they  went  to  it,  and  found 
there  feveral  pillars  and  other  fragments  of  buildings.  As  for 
the  apples  of  Sodom,  Mr.  Maundreil  neither  faw  nor  heard 
of  any  ; nor  was  any  tree  to  be  feen  near  the  lake  from 
which  fuch  kind  of  fruit  might  be  expeifted.  A late  tra- 
veller, Mr.  Volney  (Travels  in  Egypt  and  Syria,  vol.  i. 
p.  310.)  fays,  that  this  lake  contains  neither  animal  nor  vege- 
ta  ble  life.  No  verdure  is  perceived  on  its  banks,  nor  are  fifh 
to  be  found  in  its  waters  ; but  it  is  not  true,  adds  this  writer, 
that  it&  exhalations^  are  peftiferous  fo  as  to  deftroy  birds 


flying  over  it.  It  is  very  common  to  fee  fwallorrs  Iklmiping 
its  furface,  ana  dipping  for  the  water  neceffary  to  build  their 
nefts.  The  real  cauie  which  deprives  it  of  vegetables  and 
animals,  is  the  extreme  ialtncfs  of  the  water,  which  very 
much  exceeds  that  of  the  fea;  the  foil  around  it,  impregnated 
with  this  fait,  produces  no  plants,  and  the  air  itfelf,  loaded 
with  it  by  evaporation,  and  receiving  the  fulphureous  and 
bituminous  vapours,  cannot  be  favourable  to  vegetation;  and 
hence  proceeds  the  deadly  afpeft  which  reigns  around  this 
lake.  The  origin  of  this  mineral  (fays  M.r.  Volney)  may 
be  eafily  difeovered  : for  on  the  fouth-weft  fhore  are  mines 
of  foffii  fait,  which  are  fituated  in  the  fides  of  the  mountains 
extending  along  that  border,  and  which  have,  for  time 
immemorial,  fupplied  the  neighbouring  Arabs,  and  even  the 
city  of  Jerufalem.  On  this  fhore  are  alio  found  fragmei  . i 
of  fulphur  and  bitumen,  which  the  Arabs  convert  into  a 
trifling  article  of  commerce.  There  is  alfo  found  a fort  efi 
ftone,  which,  with  friction,  emits  a noxious’  fmell,  burns, 
like  bitumen,  receives  a polifh  like  white  alabatter,  and  is 
ufed  for  the  paving  of  court  yards.  At  intervals  there  may 
be  alfo  feen  unfhapen  blocks,  which  prejudice  has  miftakea 
for  mutilated  ftatues,  ar.d  which  pais  with  ignorant  and 
fuperftitious  pilgrims  for  monuments  of  the  adventure  of 
Lot’s  wife.  Mr.  Maundreil  was  informed  that  on  the  weft 
fide  of  the  fea  is  a fmall  promontory,  near  which  flood  the- 
monument  of  Lot’s  metair.orphofed  wife,  part  of  which,  as 
he  was  told,  is  viiible  at  this  day.  But  he  had  neither 
faith  enouglMn  the  report  of  his  informers,  nor  fufficient 
leifure  for  examining  the  truth  of  this  fabulous  relation. 
One  remarkable  property  of  this  lake  remains,  to  be  men- 
tioned ; and  this  is,  that  though  it  receives  the  Jordan,  the 
brooks  of  Jabok,  Kiflion,  Arnon,  and  other  fprings,  which 
rufh  down  from  the  adjacent  mountains,  yet  it  never  over- 
flows ; this  circumitance  has  led  fome  naturalifts  to  imagine 
that  there  is  a fubterraneous  communication  between  this  lake 
and  the  Mediterranean,  or  the  Red  Sea.  But  r.o  gulf  of 
this  kind  has  been  difeovered  ; nor,  indeed,  is  it  neceffr  ry 
to  recur  to  any  hypothefis  of  this  kind  ; fince  at  has  been 
demonftrated  by  accurate  calculations,  that  evaporation,  is 
more  than  fufficient  to  carry  off  the  waters  with  which  the 
lake  is  fupplied.  This  evaporation  is,  in  fact,  very  confide- 
rable,  and  frequently  becomes  fenfible  to  the  eye  by  the 
fogs  with  which  the  lake  is  covered  at  the  rifing  of  the  fun, 
and  which  are  afterwards  difperfed  by  the  heat.  This  lake 
is  inclofed  on  the  eaft  and  weft  by  very  high  mountains  ; on 
the  north  it  is  bounded  by  the  plain  of  Jericho,  on  which 
fide  it  receives  the  waters  of  Jordan  ; on  the  fouth  it  is  open 
and  extends  beyond  the  reach  of  the  eye.  Jofephus  (Antiq. 

1.  viii.  c.  3.  De  Bell.  1.  iv.  c.  14. ) affigns  this  lake  the  length 
of  580  furlongs,  from  the  mouth  of  Jordan,  to  the  town  of 
Segor  or  Zohar  cn  the  oppofite  fhore,  or  about  twenty-two 
leagues ; and  a breadth  of  about  1 50  furlongs,  or  five  leagues : 
but  Mr.  Maundreil  (ubi  fupra,  p.  84.)  fays,  that  it  is  twenty- 
four  leagues  long,  and  fix  or  feven  broad. 

ASPHALTUM,  in  Mineralogy,  denotes  a kind  of  bitumi- 
nous ftone,  found  near  the  ancient  Babylon,  and  lately  in  the 
province  of  Neufchatel ; which,  mixed  with  other  matters, 
makes  an  excellent  cement,  incorruptible  by  air,  and  impene- 
trable by  water  ; this  was  fuppQfed  to  be  the  mortar  fo  much 
celebrated  among  the  ancients,  wherewith  the  walls  of  Baby- 
lon, and  the  temple  of  Jerufalem  were  cemented. 

It  yields  an  oil  which  defends  fhips  from  water,  worms,  See. 
much  better  than  the  ordinary  compofition ; and  which  is 
alfo  of  good  fervice  for  the  cleanfing  and  healing  of  ulcers. 
See.  See  Mineral  Pitch. 

ASPHAX,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a nation  of  the  ifle  of 
Cyprus.  Steph.  Byz. 

ASPIiODELUS,  in  Botany,  afphodel  or  king' s-f pear,. 
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Lin.  Gen.  421.  Schreb.  569.  Gsrtn.  17.  Juff.  52.  Clafs, 

hexandria  monogynia.  Nat.  Ord.  coronaries.  Afphodeli  Juff. 
Gen.  Char.  Cal.  none  ; corolla  one-petalled,  fix-parted  ; 
divifions  lanceolate,  fiat,  fpreading  ; nedlary,  fix  very  fmall 
valves,  converging  into  a globe,  inferted  into  the  bafe  of 
the  corolla.  Siam,  filaments  fix,  Tubulate,  inferted  into  the 
valves  of  the  nedlary,  bowed  ; alternately  fhorter ; anthers 
oblong,  incumbent,  rifing.  PiJ.  germ  roundifh  within  the 
nedlary ; ftyle  Tubulate,  in  the  Tame  fituation  with  the  Ttamens; 
ftigma  truncate.  Per.  capTule  globular,  flefhy,  three-lobed, 
three-celled.  Seeds,  Teveral,  triangular,  gibbous  on  one  fide. 

Eff.  Gen.  Char.  Cor.  fix-parted ; nectary  fix  valves  cover- 
ing the  germ. 

Species,  1.  A.  Inteus  ; yellow  afphodel,  or  king’s-fpear, 
Jacq.  Hort.  1.  32.  t.  77.  “ Stem  leafy,  leaves  three-fided, 

ffriated.”  Root  compofedof  flefhy  long  thick  tubers  ; ftalks 
round,  fimple,  about  three  feet  high,  and  wholly  covered 
with  long  triangular  boat-fhaped  leaves.  The  upper  part  of 
the  ftaik  is  crowned  with  yellow  itar-Pnaped  flowers,  which 
open  in  fucceffion,  about  the  beginning  of  June.  Pedun- 
cles one-flowered,  arifing  from  the  axillae  of  the  braftes, 
which  are  membranaceous,  fmall,  wbitifh.  The  corolla  has 
a Tweet  fmell,  and  is  To  deeply  divided  as  not  to  Teem  mono- 
petalous,  and  the  divifions  or  petals  are  alternately  narrower. 
It  is  a native  of  Sicily.  2.  A.  ramofus ; branched  afphodel. 
Villar’s  Dauph.  2.  265.  Murray  in  Com.  Gott.  1776.  37. 
t.  7.  A.  alius.  Mill.  Di£l.  n.  3.  “ Stem  naked,  leaves 
enliform,  keeled,  fmooth.”  Root  compofed  of  many  tubers 
and  fibres  ; leaves  long,  flexible,  fltarp  at  the  edges,  growing 
in  irregular  clufters  from  the  crown  of  the  root ; ftalks  three 
feet  high,  fending  off  naked  branches,  from  the  upper  part 
of  which  arife  many  ftar-fhaped  flowers,  which  are  white, 
with  a longitudinal  purple  line  along  the  outfide  of  each 
fegment.  A native  of  the  fouth  of  Europe.  3.  A..  JJlulofus  ; 
onion-leaved  afphodel.  Gsertn.  Frudl.  1.68.  Gouan.  Hort. 
1 74.  “ Stem  naked, leaves  ftiff,fubulate,ftriated,fubfiftulofe;” 
annual ; roots  confift  of  many  flefhy  yellow  fibres  ; leaves 
in  a large  duller  from  the  crown  of  the  root,  convex  on 
their  under  fide,  flat  above  and  hollow.  Flower  ftalks  rife 
immediately  from  the  root,  and  grow  to  the  height  of  two 
feet,  dividing  towards  the  top  into  three  or  four  branches, 
which  are  adorned  with  white  Harry  flowers,  having  purple 
lines  on  the  outfide  ; thefe  come  out  in  July  and  Auguft, 
and  their  feeds  ripen  in  Odlober.  A native  of  the  fouth  of 
France,  Spain,  and  the  ifland  of  Crete.  Scopoli  has  de- 
fcribed  and  figured  another  fpecies,  which  he  named  afpho- 
delius  libernicus  ; it  has  yellow  pendulous  flowers,  ftreakedwith 
five  brownifh  lines,  and  has  faffron-coloured  filaments.  It  was 
found  in  Iftria  by  Mygind.  See  Flor.  Carn.  n.  41 1.  t.  12. 
The  three  former  fpecies  were  cultivated  by  Gerard  in  1596. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  The  firil  fpecies  multiplies  very 
fall  by  roots,  and  will  foon  overfpread  a large  border,  if 
buffered  to  remain  undifturbed.  The  fecond  does  not  in- 
creafe  very  rapidly  by  roots,  nor  fhould  it  be  often  tranfplant- 
ed,  for  that  will  weaken  it ; therefore  the  bell  way  is  to 
propagate  it  by  feeds.  Thefe  afphodels  are  pretty  orna- 
ments in  a garden,  and  requiring  very  little  trouble  to  cul- 
tivate, are  rendered  more  acceptable.  They  may  be  propa- 
gated by  feeds  which  fhould  be  fown  foon  after  they  are 
ripe,  on  a warm  border  of  light  frefh  earth  : in  the  fpring 
the  plants  will  appear,  when  they  are  to  be  carefully  cleared 
from  weeds,  and  in  dry  weather  frequently  watered,  by 
which  means  the  plants  will  be  in  a proper  ftate  to  be  tranf- 
planted  the  Michaelmas  following.  A bed  muft  then  be 
prepared  in  the  flower  nurfery  of  frefh  earth,  into  which  you 
lhould  plant  the  roots,  at  about  fix  inches  diftance,  and  fo 
deep  that  the  top  of  the  roots  may  be  three  or  four  inches  un- 
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der  the  furface  of  the  bed  ; and  fome  old  tan  or  dung  fpread 
over  the  bed  to  keep  out  the  froft.  In  this  bed  they  are  to 
remain  one  year,  by  which  time  the  roots  having  acquired 
ftrength  enough  to  produce  flowers  the  following  year,  they 
fhould  in  autumn,  when  their  leaves  are  decayed,  be  carefully 
taken  up  and  tranfplanted  into  the  flower  garden,  obferving 
to  place  them  in  the  middle  of  the  borders  among  other  hardy 
kinds  of  flowers,  where  being  properly  intermixed,  they  will 
make  an  agreeable  variety,  and  continue  a long  time  in  flower. 
The  third  fort  is  an  annual,  and  can  only  be  propagated  by 
feeds  which  fhould  be  fown  in  autumn,  and  not  removed  till 
they  have  put  out  four  or  five  leaves,  when  they  are  to  be 
tranfplanted  into  the  places  where  they  are  to  remain.  If 
the  feeds  of  this  plant  are  permitted  to  fcatter,  they  will 
come  up  without  care,  and  thofe  which  are  not  removed 
will  be  the  ftrongefl,  arid  produce  a greater  number  of 
flowers.  See  Martyn’s  Miller’s  Dift. 

ASPHYXIA,  in  Medicine,  a term  which,  in  its  literal 
fenfe,  fignifies  a want  of  pulfation,  being  derived  from  a. 
privative,  and  cr<pu$ir,  pulfus.  It  is  ufed  to  denote  apparent 
death.  Such  fufpenfions  of  the  vital  actions  are  referred  by 
Cullen  to  apoplexy  and  fyncope  ; but  in  the  fyftem  of  Sau- 
vages  they  conilitute  a diftincl  genus,  under  the  above  name. 
The  lafl -mentioned  nofologift  has  been  too  minute  in  his 
fubdivifion  of  this,  as  well  as  of  many  other  difeafes.  The 
following  appear  to  us  to  be  the  only  legitimate  fpecies  ; 
viz.  A.  Jubmer Jorum,  apparent  death  from  Drowning  ; 
which  fee.  A.  fufpenforum,  apparent  death  from  Hanging; 
which  fee.  A.  congelatorum,  apparent  death  from  expofure 
to  extreme  cold.  This  we  (hall  notice  here,  as  the  mod 
convenient  place.  In  the  northern-  latitudes,  frequent  in- 
ftances  occur,  during  the  winter  feafon,  of  perfons  being 
frozen  to  death.  Before  this  event  takes  place,  they  are 
feized  with  a general  numbnefs,  and  an  irrefiftible  propenfity 
to  deep,  followed  by  ftupor,  and  infenfibility.  In  this  ap- 
parently lifelefs  ftate  they  lie  for  feveral  hours,  more  or  lefs, 
according  to  the  intenlity  of  the  cold,  and  the  previous 
condition  of  the  body.  They  are,  however,  yet  recover- 
able by  proper  treatment ; which  confifts  in  taking  off  the 
perfon’s  clothes,  and  rubbing  the  body  all  over  with  fnow, 
or  dafning  cold  water  upon  it.  The  fridlion  fhould  be  con- 
tinued for  many  hours,  until  figns  of  life  appear  ; when  the 
patient  fhould  be  wiped  dry,  and  put  into  a cold  bed,  in  a 
room  without  fire  : he  fhould  have  but  few  clothes  upon  him 
at  firft.  When  the  power  Gf  fwallowing  is  reftored,  a fmall 
quantity  of  white  wine  and  water  (two  parts  of  water  to 
one  of  wine)  fhould  be  given  in  a tepid  ftate  ; but  on  no 
account  any  fpirituous  liquors,  luch  as  brandy,  rum,  &c. 
Afterwards  he  may  have  tea,  with  a large  proportion  of  milk, 
increafing  the  quantity  of  nourifhment  gradually.  He  fhould 
avoid  a heated  room  for  a day  or  two,  as  well  as  all  ftrong 
drinks  and  feafoned  food  ; otherwife  a fever,  or  dangerous 
local  inflammations,  will  be  excited.  T ravellers  or  others  who 
are  about  to  be  expofed  to  extreme  degrees  of  cold,  fhould  be 
cautioned  againft  the  ufe  of  fpirituous  liquors,  and  every  effort 
fhould  be  exerted  by  their  companions  to  prevent  them  from 
falling  afleep.  For  the  treatment  of  partial  injuries  from 
cold,  fee  the  article  Frost-bitten.  A.  a carbone  (A. 
carbonica,  as  we  would  term  it),  fuffocation  from  the  fumes 
of  charcoal,  from  the  gas  thrown  out  by  fermenting  liquors, 
&c.  ( i . e.  fuffocation  from  the  carbonic  acid  gas.)  See 
Suffocation.  A.  a mephidite  (A.  azotica),  fuffocation 
from  foul  air  or  azotic  gas.  See  Suffocation.  A.  neophy- 
torum, apparent  death  of  new-born  infants.  See  Mid- 
wifery. 

ASPIA,  in  Ancient  Geography  a river  of  Italy,  in  Pice- 
num,  north-eaft  of  Auxinum. 

ASPIC, 
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ASPIC,  Fr.  in  Artillery,  a piece  of  ordnance,  weighing 
4250  Jfc,  and  carrying  a 12  fliot. 

Aspic,  in  Botany , a plant  which  grows  in  plenty  in  Lan- 
guedoc, in  Provence,  and  elpecially  on  the  mountain  of  St. 
Baume,  in  France.  It  is  a kind  of  lavender,  nearly  like  what 
grows  in  our  gardens  ; both  with  regard  to  the  figure  and 
colour  of  its  leaves  and  flowers.  The  botaniils  call  it  male 
lavender,  lavendula  mas,  or  J pica  nardi,  pj'eudo  tiardus,  &c. 

Aspic,  Oil  of.  See  Oil  of  Spike. 

ASPIDO,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Italy,  in  the  marqui- 
fate  of  Ancona  : it  rifes  near  Polverigo,  and  runs  into  the 
Mufona,  a little  above  its  mouth  in  the  Adriatic  Sea. 

ASPIDOPHORE,  in  Ichthyology,  the  name  of  a new 
genus  of  fifhes  in  Lacepede’s  arrangement.  This  genus  is 
compofed  of  the  two  fpecies  of  Cottus,  in  the  Linmean 
fyftem  called  cataphraBus  and  japonicus,  the  former  of  which 
M.  Lacepede  names  I’afpidaphore  arme,  and  the  latter  I'afpi- 
dophore  lifrz-a.  See  Cottus.. 

ASPII,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a powerful  people  of  India, 
whom  Alexander  defeated  in  a pitched  battle  near  the  river 
Euafpla.  Fie  had  previoufly  eroded  this  river,  as  well  as 
the.Choe  ; and  after  the  battle  he  palled  through  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Gunei,  and  crolfed  the  river  Gurceus,  fuppofed 
by  major  Rennell  to  be  the  Kameh  or  Cabul  river.  This 
ingenious  geographer  conjectures,  that  the  nations  of  the 
Al'pii,  Thynei,  and  Arafaci  were  inferior  divifions  of  the  mo- 
dern Cabul,  and  fltuated  between  the  rivers  of  Ghizni  and  Ca- 
bul, at  the  height  of  Irjab  and  JDukkah.  Mem.  p.  172. 

ASPING,  in  Zoology,  a name  given  by  the  inhabitants 
ef  Smoland  to  a venomous  fmall  Lake,  not  more  than  fix 
inches  long,  found  in  Olieries  and  Willow-holts,  the  bite  of 
which  is  frequently  fatal,  and  which  is  much  dreaded  by  the 
Smolanders.  It  is  the  Coluber  Chersea  of  Linnaeus, 
with  150  abdominal  feuta,  and  34  fubcaudal  feales. 

ASPIRAN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  Hcrault,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in  the 
diftrift  of  Lodeve,  two  leagues  north  of  Pezenas. 

ASPIRATE,  As  pi  ratio,  in  Grammar,  a charafter  ufed 
to  denote  an  afpiration. 

The  afpirate,  by  the  Greeks  called  fpiritus  afper,  and 
marked  over  their  vowels,  feems  to  be  of  a very  different 
nature  from  the  letters,  but  is  neverthelefs  a true  letter,  as 
well  as  the  reft,  and  a real  confonant. — By  letters  we  do  not 
mean  the  characters  of  the  alphabet,  which  are  changeable 
according  to  the  languages  and  the  people,  and  among  the 
fame  people,  according  to  time  and  cuftom  ; and  even  ac- 
cording to  the  fancy  of  particular  perfons.  Thus,  fome 
for  inftance,  write  the  afpirates,  or  letters  afpirated  ; which 
by  others  are  omitted  ; though  both  the  one  and  the  other 
pronounce  alike  ; as  in  huomo,  huomini,  an  Italian  word  fre- 
quently written  uomo,  uomini.  But  by  letters  we  mean  arti- 
culate founds,  marked  by  them,  and  formed  by  the  or- 
gans of  fpeech,  viz.  the  throat,  mouth,  tongue,  palate, 
teeth,  See. 

Thefe  founds  are  of  two  kinds,  the  one  Jtmple,  and  the  other 
compound,  or  modified.  Simple  founds  are  thofe  pronounced 
by  a fugle  motion  of  the  organ,  fuch  are  the  vowels.  Com- 
pound founds  are  thofe  fame  fimple  founds  modified  by  a 
motion  of  the  organ,  fuperadded  to  the  motion  neceffary 
to  pronounce  the  fimple  found  ; of  which  kind  are  the 
confonants. 

Now  an  afpirate  is  an  effeft  or  consequence  of  a motion 
made  by  fome  of  the  organs  of  fpeech  ; and  therefore  it  muft 
cither  be  a vowel  or  a confonant.  The  former  it  cannot  be, 
as  not  being  a fimple  found,  or  a found  that  may  be  pro- 
nounced by  itfelf.  It  muft  therefore  be  a modificative,  or 
confonant ; and  in  effeft  it  has  all  the  properties  of  one. 


For,  ift,  It  refults  from  a motion  of  the  organ,  which 
of  itfelf  produces  no  found.  Thus  the  fpiritus  of  the  Greeks, 
our  h afpirate,  as  well  as  that  of  the  French,  and  other 
people,  has  po  more  found  of  itfelf  than  b,  c,  d,  &c.  and 
the  fame  thing  may  be  obferved  of  the  aleph,  bheth,  and  caph, 
of  the  Eaftern  languages. 

zdly,  On  the  contrary,  our  h,  the  fpiritus  of  the  Greeks, 
and  the  other  afpirates  juft  mentioned,  are  pronounced  with 
all  the  vowels,  in  the  fame  manner  as  confonants  are.  They 
modify  thofe  vowels,  and  are  effefts  of  a motion  of  the 
organ  fuperadded  to  the  motion  neceffary  to  form  the  vowel. 
Thus,  to  pronounce  ha,  two  motions  cf  the  organ  are  re- 
quired as  well  as  for  la,  or  ca,  Sec.  one  for  a,  which  itfelf 
is  a found  ; the  other  for  h,  whicli  yields  no  found,  no  more 
than  b ; but  adds  fomething  to  a which  modifies  it,  and  makes 
that  ha  is  not  mere  a,  nor  ba,  nor  ca,  &c.  And  this  muft 
hold  ftiil  more  fenfibly  in  the  ftronger  afpirates,  as  thofe  of 
the  oriental  tongues  r\  p,  ipi  in>  liT  IN  &c.  in  all 
which  there  are  evidently  two  motions,  the  one  to  exprefs 
the  vowel,  and  the  other  to  modify  it : now  this  being  the 
nature  and  effence  of  a confonant,  it  follows,  that  let  them 
be  denoted  in  what  manner  they  will,  whether  as  cur  b,  as 
the  orientals  do,  i.  e.  by  proper  characters  in  the  courfe  of 
the  words  themfelves  ; or,  as  the  Greeks  do  fome  of  theirs, 
by  a fign  of  afpiration  placed  over  the  vowel,  it  matters  not. 
The  afpirate  is  no  lefs  a confonant  in  a,ipv,  than  in  xxi(w  > in 
hi',  than  in  x!u  c\r.,  than  in  x0Ar‘  > and  fo  of  others. 

The  third  and  laft  reafon  urged  by  fome,  is,  that  the 
Eaftern  languages,  which,  according  to  them,  do  not  ex- 
prefs the  vowels,  do  yet  exprefs  the  afpirates.  This  kind 
of  argument  feems,  however,  to  be  grounded  on  a miftake  ; 
fince  it  is  more  than  probable,  that  the  IT  N y of  thofe 
languages,  Ihould  be  ranked  among  the  vowels,  and  were 
fo  ufed. 

Add,  that  the  afpirate  is  frequently  changed  into  a con- 
fonant, and  expreffed  by  a confonant.  Thus  of  l|  is  made 
fex  ; of  tTrla,  feptem  ; of  lorripo.;,  vejperus,  Si c.  of  the  Hebrew 
j*i»,  <TtsN,  and  thence  vinum,  See.  Nay  even  in  the  fame  lan- 
guage, Hefiod,  fpeaking  of  Hercules’s  buckler,  iifes  'H paw 
for  &r,f<7vv;  making  no  difference  between  a © and  an  afpirate. 

Hence  it  follows,  that  afpirates  are  real  confonants  ; and 
that  we  ought  not  to  exclude  the  h in  our  language,  out  of 
the  number  of  letters. 

Other  grammarians  contend,  that  the  h is  founded  only 
by  a ftrong  emiffion  of  the  breath,  without  any  conforma- 
tion of  the  organs  of  fpeech,  and  confequen-tly  is  no  letter. 
See  H. 

ASPIRATION,  the  aft  of  afpirating,  i.  e.  of  pronounc- 
ing any  fyllable,  or  word,  ftrongly ; with  a good  deal  of 
breath,  and  vehemence. 

This  we  do,  for  inftance,  in  thofe  words  which  have  the 
letter  h before  them  ; as  harangue , hooh,  Holland,  hero.  See. 
whereas  the  like  fyllables  are  founded  much  fofter  and  eafier 
without  the  h ; as  in  ear,  eat,  &c.  See  H. 

ASPIS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Spain,  north- 
weft  of  Ilicis  and  very  near  it  on  the  fame  river. — Alfo,  a 
town  of  Africa  Propria,  in  330  20'  N.  lat.  according  to 
Ptolemy. — Another  town  of  the  fame  country,  about  30°  20' 
N.  lat.  according  to  Ptolemy.  Strabo  places  it  in  the  Greater 
Syrtis,  and  fays  it  is  the  beft  port  of  that  coaft. — Alfo,  a hill 
or  territory  of  Africa,  in  the  promontory  of  Taphitis,  accord- 
ing to  Strabo.— Alfo,  a town  of  the  Carthaginians,  called 
Clypea.  M.  d’ Anville  thinks  this  to  be  the  fame  with  the  for- 
mer; but  Ptolemy  diftinguifhes  them.  - Alfo, an  iflandof  Alia, 
upon  the  coaft  of  Alia  Minor,  between  Tenedos  and  Teos. 
It  was  called,  according  to  Strabo,  Arconnefus.- — Alio,  a 
promontory  of  Ethiopia,  near  Egypt. — An  ifland  in  the 
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vicinity  of  the  Cyclades. — Alfo,.a  town  of  Afia,  in  Macedo- 
nia, founded  by  Philip,  the  father  of  Perfeus.  Steph.  Byz. 

ASPITHRA,  a town  of  Alia,  in  the  country  of  the 
Sines.  Ptolemy.— Alfo,  a river  of  Afia,  in  the  fame  coun- 
try. ' 

ASPIUS,  in  Ichthyology,  a fpecies  of  Cyprinus,  that 
inhabits  the  frefh  water  ltreams  in  moll  of  the  northern 
parts  of  Europe.  Linnaeus,  in  his  Fauna  Suecica,  defcribes 
it  fpecifically  as  having  fixteen  rays  in  the  anal  fin,  and  the 
lower  jaw  longer  than  the  upper  one,  and  recurved.  It 
grows  to  the  weight  of  twelve  pounds  ; is  blackfill  above, 
and  blu fill-white  on  the  fidcs  ; feeds  on  vegetables,  worms, 
and  little  fifh  ; {pawns  in  March  ; fielh  white,  foft,  fat, 
and  well  tailed.  This  is  Cyprinus  rapax  ovatus  fubcom- 
preffus  cserulefcens,  &c.  of  Lelk.  ; leucifcus  argenteus,  &c. 
of  Klein  ; and  rappe  of  Gefner. 

ASPLEDON,  in  Ancient  Gecgrflphy,  a town  of  Breotia, 
north-eafl;  of  Orchomene,  from  which  it  was  feparated  by 
th.c  frnall  river  Melas. 

ASPLENIUM,  in  Botany,  fpleenwort  (faid  to  be  de- 
rived from  a.  and  ovrMv,  becaufe  it  was  fuppofed  to  dry 
■upon  the  fpleen).  Lin.  g.  1178.  «Schreb.  1631.  Lingua 
.cervina,  trichomanes  Tournef.  Clafs,  cryptogamia  filices. 
Generic  Char.  F notifications  difpofed  in  right  lines  along 
the  under  dillc  of  the  frond. 

* Frond  Jhnple. 

Species,  1.  A.  rhixophylluta,  root-leaved  fpleenwort,  Phyl- 
litis  Pluk.  Aim.  154.  t.  105.  f.  3.  Morr.  Hill.  3.  557.  14. 
f.  14.  t.  1.  f.  14.  “ Fronds  cordate-enfiform  undivided,  top 
filiform,  rooting.”  Root  fibrous  ; fronds  triangular  acu- 
minate, point  long  linear ; at  the  bafe  hollowed,  eared,  on 
long  footllalks ; fruCtifications  irregularly  difperfed  over 
the  whole  difk  of  the  leaf  in  oblong  fpots  ; the  ends  of 
the  fronds  bent  down  to  the  ground,  and  there  ftriking 
root.  A native  of  North  America.  Introduced  here  by 
Mr.  Bartram  in  1764.  2.  A.  hei’nionitis, . mule’s-tongue 

fpleen-wort.  Lour.  Cochin.  677.  “ Fronds  fimple,  cordate- 
haftate,  five-lobed,  entire  : ftipes  fmooth  and  even.”  It 

rifes  about  fix  inches  in  height,  and  nearly  refembles  N°  3. 
(hart’s-tonguel,  but  the  longitudinal  diameter  of  the  frond 
fcarceiy  exceeds  the  tranfverfe  one  ; the  llipes  are  flender 
and  in  tufts  ; the  lobes  of  the  fronds  are  fublinear,  unequal ; 
fructifications  in  oblique  lines.  A native  of  the  fouth  of 
Europe.  Introduced  here  in  1779.  3.  A.  fcolopendrium, 

hart’s-tongue  fpleenwort.  Hudf.  452.  With.  3.51.  Lightf. 
660.  Curt.  Lond.  1.  67.  Bolton  Fil.  18.  t.  11.  Woodv. 
Med.  Bot.  f.  272.  The  varieties  are  /3.  phyllitis  crifpa. 
Bauh  Hilt.  y.  P.  f.  Lingua  cervina  maxima,  undulato  folio 
auriculato  per  bafim.  Pluk.  phvt.  X Lingua  cervina,  multi- 
fido  folio.  Bauh.  pin.  e.  P.  1.  Lingua  cervina,  minor  crifpa, 
fol.  multifido,  ramofa,  Pluk.  phyt.  “ Fronds  fimple,  cor- 
date-lingulate,  quite  entire  ; llipes  hirfute.”  Root  black, 
hard,  fca’ly,  furnifired  with  numerous  fibres  ; ftipe  and 
lower  part  of  the  mid-rib  covered  with  chaffy  feales  ; 
fronds  from  five  inches  to  a foot  long,  and  from  an  inch  to 
two  inches  broad,  lanceolate,  rounded,  and  hollowed  at 
thq  bafe,  of  a firm  tough  texture,  and  of  a filming  green 
on  the  upper  fide,  and  more  or  lefs  waved  at  the  edges  ; 
fructifications  in  parallel  lines  ; thefe  are  at  firft  covered 
with  a pellucid  involucre,  which  burlts  whe»  the  capfules 
Swell ; they  then  appear  globular  and  brown,  and  each  is 
tuvrounded  with  a jointed  elaltic  ring,  by  which  the  feeds 
when  npe  are  forced  out  of  the  caplule  and  difperfed  to  a 
eorifiderable  dfitance.  It  grows  commonly  on  old  walls, 
rocks,  and  in  fhady  lanes.  This  plant,  like  fome  others  of 
the  fame  genus,  was  formerly  ufed  to  ftrengthen  the  vifeera, 
rc-itrain  hemorrhages,  and  alvine  duxes,  expel  gravel,  and 


open  obftructions  of  the  liver  and  fpleen  ; but  its  medi- 
cinal qualities  are  now  little  valued.  It  is  one  of  thofe 
termed  the  five  capillary  herbs.  4.  A.  nidus,  bird’s-neft 
fpleenwort  ; “ fronds  fimple,  lanceolate,  quite  entire, 

fmooth.”  Leaves  two  feet  long,  broad,  firm,  thick,  fmooth, 
freaked ; fructifications  in  parallel  lines,  extending  one- 
third  of  the  breadth  of  the  leaf.  It  roots  into  the  top 
of  trees  ; the  leaves  come  out  in  a circle,  and  form  a kind 
of  umbel,  in  the  middle  of  which  birds  make  their  nefts, 
A native  of  Java  and  the  Society  Ifles.  5.  A.  j 'erratum , 
ferrate-leaved  fpleenwort.  Phyllitis,  & c.  Sloan.  Jam.  f.  72. 
n.  5.  “ Fronds  fimple,  lanceolate,  ferrate,  fubfeffile.” 

Root  compofed  of  brown  fibres,  which  fend  forth  eight 
or  nine  fronds  about  three  inches  long,  gradually  broader 
near  the  end,  which  is  formed  into  a blunt  point.  A na- 
tive of  woods  in  the  inland  parts  of  Jamaica:  6.  A.  plan - 

tagineum,  plaintain-leaved  fpleenwort,  Brown  Jam.  92. 
“ Fronds  fimple,  ovate-lanceolate,  fubternate,  ftipe  qua- 
drangular.” The  fronds  rife  from  a thick  fibrous  root  to 
the  height  of  ten  or  twelve  inches,  with  an  even  margin 
and  a fmooth  Ripe.  A native  of  Jamaica.  - 7 . A.  lanceum, 
lance-leaved  fpleenwort.  Thumb.  Japon.  333.  “Frond  fim- 
ple, elliptic,  entire,  fmooth  ; ftipe  round,  fealy.”  Stipe 
lexuofe,  decumbent ; lines  of  fructifications  near  the  edge 
of  the  leaf,  which  is  lanceolate.  A native  of  Jamaica, 
8.  A.  b folium , double-leaved  fpleenwort,  lingua,  cerv.  See, 
Plum.  fil.  1 16.  t.  133.  “ Fronds  pinnate  ; leaflets  lanceo- 

late, fubfinuate,  connate.”  Fronds  all  double,  or  corn- 
poled  of  two  equal  fimilar' leaflets,  united  at  the  bafe  by  a 
common  membrane ; the  common  peduncle  forks  a very 
little  above  the  bafe,  and  forms  the  mid-rib.  A native  of 
South  America. 

**  Frond  pitinat'ifid. 

9.  A ceterach , common  fpleenwort,  Hudf.  452.  Lightf, 
6 61.  Bolton  Fil.  20.  t.  12.  “ Fronds  pinnatifid  ; lobes 

alternate,  confluent,  obtufe.”  Fronds  many,  from  three  to 
fix  inches  long  ; lobes  of  the  frond  fnort,  broad,  roundilh, 
entire,  about  twenty  pairs  in  a frond.  This  grows  in  fimi- 
lar fituations  to  thole  mentioned  of  A.  fcolopendrium.  10. 
A.  obtufifolium,  blunt-leaved  fpleenwort,  adiantum  alis  latio- 
ribus,  Pet.  Fil.  117.  t.  2.  f.  4.  “ Fronds  fubpinnate ; pin- 

nas  obtufe,  linuate,  decurrent,  alternate.”  A native  of 
South  America. 

***  Frond  pinnate . 

jti.  A.  nodofum,  knotted-ftalked  fpleenwort.  Brown  Jam, 
93:  Lour.  Cochinch.  678.  Sloane  Jam.  1.  85.  t.  41.  f.  1, 
“ fronds  pinnate  ; pinnas  oppofite,  lanceolate,  entire.” 
Abbve  a foot  and  a half  high,  upright,  fmooth  ; pinnas 
long,  ftfiated  ; fructifications  in  oblique,  ftraight,  parallel 
lines.  A native  of  the  Weft  Indies  and  Cochinchina. 

12.  A . faUcifolium,  willow-leaved  fpleenwort.  Lonchitis, 

See.  Plum.  Amer.  4.  t.  6.  Pet.  Fil.  no.  t.  3.  f.  3.  Sloane 
Jam,  1.78.  24.  “ Fronds  pinnate  ; pinnas  fickle-lanceo- 

late, crenate  front  the  bafe  upwards,  angular.”  A foot 
high  or  more  ; pinnas  alternate  ; middle  pinnas  large!!,  fer- 
rate at  the  edges.  A native  of  Jamaica  and  the  Antilles. 

1 3.  A.  trichomanes,  common  maiden  hair.  Hudf.  452.  With. 

3.  52.  Bolton  22.  t.  13.  Woodv.  Med.  Bot.  204.  Eng. 
Bot.  576.  “ Fronds  pinnate;  pinnas  roundifh,  crenate.” 

Fronds  about  five  or  fix  inches  long,  lanceolate  ; ftipe  and 
rachis  fmooth,  gloffy,  blackifh,  purple  ; pinnas  fifteen  or 
twenty  pairs,  the  loweft  moil  remote,  of  an  irregular  oval 
figure,  largeft  below  ; feminal  [lines  oblique  to  the  mid-rib, 
three,  four,  or  five  in  number.  It  grows  in  the  crevices 
of  rocks  and  walls,  and  in  fhady  places  among  ftones.  The 
leaves  have  been  ufed  in  diforders  of  the  breaft  proceeding 
from  an  acrimony  of  the  fluids,  and  alfo  to  promote  the 
, expectoration 
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©? peroration  of  tough  phlegm,  and  to  open  ebftru&ions 
of' the  vifcera.  They  are  ufually  dire&ed  in  infufion  or 
decoction,  with  the  addition  of  a little  liquorice.  A fyrup 
prepared  from  them  is  common  in  our  (hops,  both  as  made 
here  and  imported  from  abroad  ; this  latter  has  an  admixture 
, of  orange-flower  water.  A little  of  thefe  fyrups,  mixed 
with  water,  makes  a very  pleafant  draught.  14.  A.  viride, 
green  fpleenwort.  Hudf.  453.  With.  3.  52.  Lightf.  663. 
Bolton  Fil.  24. 1. 14.  Trich.  cofta  vindi,  &c.  Ran  Syn.  1 1 9. 
/3.  Trich.  fob  eleganter  incifis.  Tournef.  Inft.  539.  t.  350. 
f.  1.  c.  “ Fronds  pinnate;  pinnas  roundifh,  crenate,  trun- 
cate at  the  bafe.”  Pinnas  eighteen  or  twenty  pairs  ; leaf- 
lets fometimes  alternate,  rhomboidal,  or  tiapezium-fhaped. 
It  is  found  on  rocks  in  mountainous  fituatio'ns  in  the 
nn-tli  of  England.  IJ.  A.  ebeneum,  ivory-ftarlked  fpleen- 
wort. Ait.,Hort.  Kew.  “ Frond  pinnate  ; pinnas  lanceo- 
late, fubfalcate,  ferrate,  eared  at  the  bafe;  ftipe.  veiy 
sdoffy,  Ample.”  A native  of  North  America.  Cultivated 
by  Dr  Fothergill  in  1779.  16.  A . deni  at  urn,  tooth. leaved 

fileenwott.  Brown  Jam.  93.  5-  Plum‘  Fl1;  IOI‘  , Pl*- 
t'  2.- {.!'■  “ Fronds  pinnate;  pinnas  wedge-maped,  ob- 

tufe,  crenate,  emarginate.”  A native  of  South  America 
-nd  the  Weft  Indies.  We  learn  from  Swartz,  that  the  A. 
pyoTnamm  1.  is  nothing  more  than  the  young  plant  of  this 
fpecies  17.  A.  mar  mum,  fea  fpleenwort,  or  dwarf  fea  fern. 
Hudf.’ With.  Lightf.  Bolton,  26.  t.  15.  Eng.  Bot.  392. 

Frond  pinnate  ; pinnas  obovate,  ferrate,  giobous,  above 
obtufe,  wedged  at  the  bafe.;’  Fronds  -from  three  inches 
t0  3 f00t  in  length,  but  commonly  five  or  hx  inches;  ftipes 
fmooth,  reddift -brown  ; pinnas  ufually  about  twelve  pairs, 
nearly  rhomboidal,  fometimes  lanceolate,  fharply  crenate* 
lirfts  of  fruaification  four  or  five  on  each  iide  of  the  nerve 
in  an  oblique  direction.  It  grows  on  rocks  on  the  fea  coaft.. 
18  A.  cultrifoiium , fickle-leaved  fpleenwort.  Plum.  Fib  45. 
t -q  ' « Fronds  pinnate;  pinnas  fickle -lanceolate,  gafh- 
fen-lde.  from  the  bafe  downwards  angular.”  A native  of  Mar- 
tinico.  19.  A .rhizophorum,  Swartz.  Obf.  399.  Brown  Jam.  92. 
Ph’k  Aim.  9.  t.  253-4.  “ Fronds  pinnate,  rooting  at  top  ; 

pinna’s  ovate,  repand,  fomewhat  eared ; very  fmall  ones  re- 
mote, entire.”  About  ten  or  twelve  inches  in  length,  with 
tire  top  bending  to  the  ground  ; the  old  piant  is  bipinnate. 
A- native  of  Jamaica.  20.  A.  monanthemum,  one-flowered 
fpleenwort.  Smith  ic.  ined.  3-73-  “ Fronds  pinnate  ; pinnas 
trapeziumed,  obtufe,  ferrate,  behind  entire.;  one  line  of 
fructifications.”  Fronds  numerous,  linear-lanceolate,  a foot 
Ino-h,  often  twitted  ; leaflets  numerous,  rather  alternate,  fef- 
file  ; ’line  of  fructification  iingle.  The  younger  Linnaeus  has 
confounded  this  plant  with  A.  refectum.  A native  of  ph^. 
Cape  21  A.  rut  a muraria , wall-rue,  tent-wort,  white 
fpleenwort.  Hudf.  453-  With.  3.  53.  Bolt.  Fib  28.  t.  16. 
Enc  Bot.  150.  “ Fronds'  alternately  decompound  ; leaflets 
wedge-lhaped  crenulate.”  Fronds  three  or  four  inches  high, 
furnifhed  at  the  end  with  two,  or  more  commonly  three. al- 
ternate pinnas ; they  are  fhort,  broad,  and  fomewhat  of  a 
rhomboidal  figure ; fructifications  appear  in  two  or  three 
white  dots  on  each  fide  of  the  nerve.  It  grows  on  hffures 
of  walls  and  rocks.  22.  A . alter ni folium,  alternate-leaved 
fpleenwort.  Jacq.  Mifc.  2.  51.  t.  5-  f 2.  “ Fronds  limply 

pinnate  ; leaflets  alternate,  wedge-fnaped,  gafhed  above. 
Linnaeus  regarded  this  as  a variety  of  the  preceding  fpecies, 
from  which  it  differs  in  having  the  items  more  fimpie,  black 
at  the  bafe,  with  one  or  two  fhort  divifions  only,  having 
three  leaves  lobed  and  two-lobed  ; the  other  leaves  are  foli- 
tary  ; in  the  lower  part  of  the  leaf  are  two  or  three  lines  of 
alongifh  form.  A native  of  Swifferland  and  Auftria.  23. 
A.  adiantum  nigrum,  black  maidenhair.  Hudf.  454.  With. 
Bolt.  30.  “ Fronds  fubtripinnate,  leaflets  alternate,  pinnas 
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lanceolate,  gafli-ferrate.”  Fronds  eight  or  nine  inches  high, 
their  outline  triangular;  ftipes  glo fly,  black,  or  very  dark 
red ; pinnas  alternately  pinnate.  It  grows  on  fiffures  of 
rocks  and  old  walls,  and  among  (tones  and  fhady  places. 
24.  A.  lanceolatum,  lanceolate  fpleenwort.  Eng.  Bot.  240. 
Hudf.  454.  With.  3^54.  A.  trichomancs  ramofum.  -Lin. 
Sp.  Plant.  “ Fronds  doubly  pinnate,  lanceolate ; pinnas 
obovate,  crenate  ; root  crowned  with  tufts  of  long  narrow 
dark  feales.”  Fronds  in  iize  and  habit  fomewhat  like  pol. 
fragile  ; pinnas  lanceolate,  lohed  above  ; pinnuls  and  lobes 
obovate,  veiny,  fharply  crenate  or  toothed.  Found  on  the 
great  rocks  at  Tunbridge,  and  in  Fayal  one  of  the  Azores, 
by  Forfter.  25.  A.  marginatum,  margined  fpleenwort. 
Pet.  Fil.  1 08.  t.  12.  f.  2.  Plum.  88.  t.  106.  “ Fronds  pin- 
nate ; pinnas  oppofite,  cordate,  lanceolate,  fubmarginate,  en- . 
tire.”  A native  of  South  America.  26.  A.  fquainojuw, 
lealy-ttiped  fpleenwort.  Pet.  Fib  1 12.  t.  5.  f.  2.  Plum.  Fib 
86.  t.  103.  “ Fronds  pinnate ; pinnas  acuminate,  gafhed; 

ftipe  fealy.”  A nativeof  South  America.  27.  A .Jiri&tum, 
ttriated  fpleenwort.  Plum.  Fib  15,  16.  t.  18,  19.  “ Fronds 
pinnate  ; pinnas  pinnatifid,  obtufe,  crenate,  the  terminal  one 
acuminate.”  A native  of  South  America.  28.  A.  erofum, 
lacei'ated  fpleenwort.  Brown  Jam.  94.  Sloane  Jam.  1.  78. 
t.  33.  f.  2.  “ Fronds  pinnate ; pinnas  trapeze-oblong,  ftriated, 
erofe,  eared  at  the  bafe.”-  From  fourteen  to  eighteen  inches 
high  ; ftipe  black,  fimpie  ; leaves  pointed,  and  appearing  as . 
if  torn  at  the  margin.  A native  of  Jamaica.  29.  A.  ja- 
ponicum,3 aponefe  fpleenwort.  Thunb.  Jap.  334.  “ Fronds 

pinnate ; pinnas  acute,  gafh-pinnatifid,  ferrulate ; ftipe  fealy.” 
Stipe  cornpreffed,  furrowed,  fealy  at  bottom,  two  feet  high  ; 
pinnas  oppofite,  feffile,  lanceolate.  Lines  of  fructification 
approximating.  A native  of  Japan.  30.  A.  refeSum , half- 
leaved  fpleenwort.  Smith  ic.  ined.  3.  t.  72.  “ Fronds  pin- 

nate.; pinnas  trapezium-fhaped,  acuminate,  gafh-crenate.” 
Frond-lanceolate,  a foot  high  ; leaflets  numerous,  alternate, 
fubfeffile,  an  inch  long,  entire  at  the  bafe,  and  along  the 
hinder  edge,  and  appearing  as  if  cut  off  at  the  nerve  in  front, 
and  a.t  the  tip,  unequally  gafh-crenate,  veined ; lines  of 
fructification  two  or  three.  Found  by  Commerfon  in  the 
file  of  Bourbon.  31.  A.  hulbofm,  bulbous-yooted  fpleen- 
wort. Lour.  Coch.  678.  “ Fronds  pinnate  ; pinnas  lanceo- 

late, (lightly  crenate ; root  bulbous.”  A foot  high,  diffu- 
fea ; ftipes  flefli.y,  thick,  tubercled,  reclining ; leaflets 
fmooth  ; fructification  in  oblique  parallel  lines.  A native  of 
the  mountains  of  Cochinchina,  where  the  roots  are  eaten. 

The  following  eight  fpecies  are  from  Swartz, 

32.  A. prolifirum.  Swartz  Prodr.  129.  Sloan.  Jam.  1.71. 
t.  26.  f.  1.  “ Fronds  fubfeffile,  broad-lanceolate,  the  firft 

leaves  obovate,  rooting  at  the  end.”  Leaves  two  inches 
long,  ending  in  a point,  which  bows  down  to  the  ground, 
takes  root,  and  fends  out  other  leaves  ; feeds  in  aroundfpot 
on  each  fide  of  the  midrib.  A native  of  Jamaica.  33.  A. 
pumilum.  Swartz  129.  A.  anthrifcifolium,  Jacq.  coll. 
“ Frond  ternate,  leaflets  three-parted,  gafhed.”  Fronds 
about  four  inches  high  ; leaflets  elongate;  triangular,  acute, 
divided  into  round,  blunt  lobes  ; fructification  on  the  whole 
back  of  the  frond.  A native  of  Jamaica  and  Martinico. 
34.  A . dimidiatum.  Swartz  £29.  “ Fronds  pinnate  ; pinnas 
trapeze-oblong,  acuminate,  angular  upwards,  entire,  ana  flat 
downwards.  A native  of  Jamaica.  35.  A.fragrans.  Swartz 
130.  “ Fronds  fubtripinnate,  leaflets  alternate,  pinnas  lan- 

ceolate, broadilh,  ferrate  at  the  tip.”  36.  A.grandifioram . 
Swartz  130.  “ Fronds  pinnate;  pinnas  alternate,  lanceo- 

late, fubl'errate,  at  the  bale  reCtangular,  lower  ones  rounded. 
37.  A . dijfedum.  Swartz  130.  “ Fronds  pinnate ; pinnas 

lanceolate,  gafh-ferrate,  tailed  at  the  tip.  38.  A.  pramorfum , 
Swartz.  130.  “ Fronds  tripinnatifid ; pinnas  fomewhat 
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wedge-lhaped,  pinnulas  erofe,  toothed  at  the  tip.  39.  A. 
cicutarium.  Swartz  130.  “ Frond  tripinnate,  very  fmooth, 

the  upper  one  pinnatifid,  leaflets  lanceolate,  entire.”  The 
fix  laft  fpecies  are  natives  of  Jamaica. 

The  following  Species  are  from  Forfler,  and  are  all  Natives  of 
New  Zealand. 

40.  A .flaccidurn.  Forft.  Flor.  Auft.  n.  426.  “ Fronds 

pinnate  ; leaflet's  alternate,  remote,  pinnatifid,  linear,  fluff. 
41.  A.  lucidum.  Forft.  n.  427.  “ Fronds  pinnate  ; leaflets 

oppofite,  oblong-ovate,  acuminate,  femilate.”  42.  A . po- 
lyodon.  Forft.  n.  128.  “ Fronds  pinnate  ; leaflets  trapezoid, 
acuminate,  acute,  doubly-ferrate.”  43.  A . obliquum.  Forft. 
n.  1 29.  “ Fronds  pinnate;  ftipes  fcaly ; leaflets  oblong-,  oppo- 
site, acuminate,  ferrate,  the  outer  margin  Shorter.”  44.  A. 
obtufatum.  Forft.  n.  130.  “ Fronds  pinnate ; leaflets  oppoflte, 
oblong,  obtufe,  ferrate.”  45.  A-.tenerum.  Forft.  n.  13 1. 
“ Fronds  pinnate  ; leaflets  rhomb-oblong,  obtufe,  gafh-ier- 
rate.”  46.  A.  cavdatum.  Forft.  n.  132.  “ Fronds  pinnate  ; 
leaflets  pinnatifid,  linear,  briftle -Shaped  at  the  tip,  legments 
blunt,  gafh-feiTate  at  the  tip,  ftipe  rough  with  hairs.”  47. 
A.  bulliferum.  Forft.  n.  133.  “ Fronds  fubbipinnate  ; leaf- 
lets decurrent,  oblong,  obtufe,  pinnatifid ; fructifications 
proliferous. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  Whoever  is  defirous  of  culti- 
vating any  of  thefe  ferns,  muft  have  walls  or  rocks  or  heaps 
of  Stones  to  fet  the  hardy  fpecies  in,  or  pots  may  be  filled 
with  loamy  undunged  earth,  or  fand  gravel  and  lime  rubbish 
for  that  purpofe,  placing  them  in  the  Shade.  Hart’s-tongue 
has  been  raifed  from  feed ; but  all  the  forts  may  be  in- 
creafed  by  parting  the  roots.  Some  of  the  foreign  fpecies 
muft  be  placed  under  a common  frame  in  winter ; and 
it  is  evident  that  fuc’n  as  are  natives  of  the  Weft  Indies 
and  other  hot  climates,  require  the  protection  of  a Stove. 

Asplenium.  See  Acrostichum,  and  Meniscium. 

ASPOE,  in  Geography , a frnall  island  of  Sweden,  in  the 
Baltic,  two  miles  fouth-weft  of  Carlfcron. 

ASPONA,  in  Ancient  Geography , a municipal  town  of 
Afia  Minor,  in  Galatia,  in  the  road  from  Ancyra  to  Ccefarea, 
according  to  Antonine’s  Itinerary. 

ASPORENUM,  a diftrift  of  Afia  Minor,  near  Per- 
gamus  ; which,  according  to  Strabo,  was  barren  and  Stony, 
and  in  which  was  a temple  dedicated  to  the  mother  of  the 
gods,  called  Afporene. 

ASPOTAGOEN  Mountain,  in  Geography,  a high 
land  of  America,  that  lies  on  the  promontory  which  Separates 
Mahone  from  Margaret’s  bay,  on  the  coaft  of  Nova  Scotia. 
'Phis  laud,  which  is  Seen  at  a distance,  is  that  which  is 
generally  made  by  the  Ships  bound  from  Europe  and  the 
Welt  Indies  to  Halifax.  Its  Summit  is  about  500  feet 
above  the  level  oi  the  fea. 

ASPRA,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  territory  of  the  church, 
upon  the  river  Aja,  between  Tivoli  and  Terni.  It  was 
formerly  in  the  diftrift  of  the  Sabines,  and  called  Cafperia , 
and  Cafperula. 

ASPREDO,  in  Ichthyology,  a fpecies  of  Silurus  that 
inhabits  the  rivers  in  America.  This  kind  has  a fingle  dorfal 
lin,  with  five  rays,  and  has  eight  cirri.  Gmel.  The  back  is 
carinated,  and  the  tail  forked.  Klein  names  it  batrachv.s. 

ASPRELLA,  in  Botany.  See  Leersia. 

ASPREMONT,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Mer.fe,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in  the 
di  ft  rift  of  St.  Michiel,  four  miles  fouth-eaft  of  St.  Michiel. — 
Alfo,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Maritime 
Alps,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in  the  diftrift  of  Nice.  The 
place  contains  1291,  and  the  canton  5236  inhabitants  : the 
territory  i lcludes  82^;  kiliometres  and  eight  communes. 

ASPRES  Le-s  Vaynes,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 


partment of  the  Higher  Alps,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in 
the  diftrift  of  Serres,  fifteen  miles  weft  of  Gap. 

ASPRIE'RES,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Aveyrcn,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in  the  diftrift  of  Ville- 
franche.  The  place  contains  685,  and  the  canton  9086  in- 
habitants : the  territory  includes  165  kiliometres  and  23 
communes. 

ASPRO,  a river  of  European  Turkey,  which  runs  into 
the  fea,  twenty-eight  miles  weft  of  Lepauto. 

ASPR.ONISI,  formerly  Automate,  a fmall  iflar.d  of  the 
Archipelago,  which,  by  fome  convuliion  at  a former  period, 
was  feparated  from  Thera,  now  Santorin.  This  feparation 
is  faid  to  have  happened  237  years  before  the  Chriftian  sera. 
The  coaft  of  the  gulf  between  thefe  two  iflands,  compofed 
of  thefe  rocks,  black,  calcined,  and  towering  upwards  of 
300  feet  above  the  level  of  the  fea,  appears  to  be  the  edge 
of  an  enormous  crater,  the  bottom  of  which  has  never  been 
fathomed.  Afpronifi  is  rent  internally,  and  covered  with 
pumice  ftone  ; whence  it  has  obtained  the  name  of  the 
“ White  Ifland,”  which  it  now  bears.  Sonnini’s  Travels  in 
Greece,  & c.  p.  188.  Olivier’s  Travels  in  the  Ottoman  Em- 
pire, p.  1 61. 

ASPROPITI,  a fmall  town  of  European  Turkey,  in 
Livadia,  upon  the  gulf  of  Lepanto. 

ASPROPOTAMO,  a river  of  the  fouthern  part  of 
Greece,  has  its  fource  in  mount  Mezzovo,  and  difeharges 
itfelf  into  the  Ionian  fea. 

ASPROSPIZIA,  a town  of  European  Turkey,  ten 
miles  S.S.W.  of  Livadia. 

ASPUCA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Africa 
Propria.  Ptolemy. 

ASPUNGITANI,  a people  of  Afia,  near  the  Palus 

Mreotis.  Strabo. 

ASPURGIANI,  a barbarous  nation  about  the  Bof- 
phorus.  Strabo. 

ASS,  Afinus,  in  Zoology.  See  As  in  us. 

As sk  Milk.  See  Milk. 

Ass  Bay,  in  Geography,  lies  on  the  fouth  coaft  of  the 
ifland  of  Newfoundland. 

Ass,  Cucumber.  See  Momordica. 

Ass,  Feajl  of  the,  in  Ecclejiaflical  Hi/lory,  a feftival  which 
was  celebrated  in  feveral  churches  of  France,  during  the 
dark  ages,  in  commemoration  of  the  Virgin  Mary’s  flight 
into  Egypt.  On  this  occafion  a young  girl  richly  drefled, 
with  a child  in  her  arms,  was  fet  upon  an  afs  richly  capari- 
foned.  The  afs  was  led  to  the  altar  in  folemn  proceffion,  and 
high  mafs  was  faid  with  great  pomp.  The  afs  was  taught 
to  kneel  at  proper  places  : a hymn  no  lefs  childifii  than  im- 
pious was  fung  in  his  praife  ; and  when  the  ceremony  was 
ended,  the  prieft,  inftead  of  the  ufual  words  with  which 
he  difmifled  the  people,  brayed  three  times  like  an  afs  ; and 
the  people,  inftead  of  their  ufual  refponfe,  “ We  blefs  the 
Lord,”  brayed  three  times  in  the  fame  manner.  This  was 
an  aft  of  devotion  performed  by  the  minifters  of  religion, 
and  by  the  authority  of  the  church.  However,  as  this 
praftice  did  not  prevail  univerfally  in  the  Catholic  church, 
its  abfurdity  contributed  at  laft  to  abolifh  it.  Du-Canue, 
Voc.  Feftum. 

ASS  A,  ill  Geography,  a town  of  European  Turkey,  in  the 
ifland  of  Cephalonia,  16  miles  N.N.W.  of  Cephalonia. 

ASSABA,  in  Botany,  the  name  given  by  the  people  of 
Guinea  to  a flirub  which  they  are  very  fond  of  for  its  medi- 
cinal virtue  ; they  boil  it  in  water,  and  rub  it  on  a bubo , and 
it  proves  a cure.  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  222. 

ASSABENSIS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  an  epifcopal  fee 
of  Africa,  in  Numidia. 

ASS  ABET,  in  Geography , a river  of  America,  which. 
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rifes  in  Grafton,  Worcefter  county,  Maflachufetts,  and  runs 
north-eaft  into  Merrimack  river. 

ASSACANI,  or  Assaceni,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a 
people  of  India,  who  inhabited  a country  fituated  between 
Bazira,  now  Bijore,  and  Peucelaotis,  correfponding  to  the 
prefent  Puckholi.  The  government  of  the  country,  when 
Alexander  invaded  it,  was  poffeffed  by  a woman,  as  Plu- 
tarch, Curtius,  and  Juftin,  agree:  file  was,  as  they  lay,  the 
wife  of  Affacenus,  and,  according  to  the  latter,  her  name 
was  Cleophes.  The  Aflaceni,  when  they  were  attacked  by 
Alexander,  had,  according  to  Arrian,  (1.  iv.  c.  24,  25.) 
20,cco  horfe,  30,000  foot,  and  30  elephants,  ready  to  take 
the  field.  Their  capital  was  Maffaga,  called  by  Curtius 
Mazaga,  by  Strabo  Magofa,  and  by  Diodorus  Maffaca, 
which  Alexander  took  by  aiTault,  though  he  was  wounded 
on  the  occafion,  and  repeatedly  repulled;  and  he  then  pro- 
ceeded to  fummon  Bazira,  the  capital  of  the  next  adjoining 
territory.  After  the  capture  of  the  rock  Aornus,  Alex- 
ander made  a fecond  expedition  into  the  country  of  the 
Affacani,  in  order  to  get  pofiellion  of  fomc  elephants  whicli 
were  fent  thither  that  they  might  not  fall  into  his  hands. 
Thefe  elephants  were  at  laft  found  in  the  paftures  near  the 
Indus,  and  fent  off  by  land  to  the  grand  army.  The  country 
of  the  Affaceni,  afterwards  called  AJhenagur,  anfwers,  fays 
major  Rennell,  (Mem.  p.  173.)  to  the  prefent  Sewad  or 
Sowhad;  or  at  baft  Sewad  was  one  of  the  divifions  of 
Aflienagur.  See  Ashenagur,  and  Sewad. 

AS  SAC  PI,  or  Assath,  in  Antiquity,  a kind  of  pur- 
gation, anciently  ufed  in  Wales,  by  the  oaths  of  three 
hundred  men.  It  was  abrogated  by  1 Hen.  V.  c.  6. 

ASSAD,  in  Z oology,  the  name  by  which  fome  Arabic 
writers  call  the  lion. 

ASSA-Dulcis.  See  Asa -Dulcis. 

ASSAFA,  Assafensis,  in  Anci.nt  Geography,  an  epif- 
copal  fee  of  Africa,  in  Mauritania  Sitifeniis. 

ASSA-FCETIDA,  or  Asa-foetida,  in  Pharmacy, 
TeuffeFs  Drcch,  Germ.  (Devil’s  Dung.) 

This  curious  and  valuable  article  of  the  Materia  Medica 
is  a gum  refin  procured  from  the  root  of  a large  umbellife- 
rous plant,  growing  in  the  mountains  of  feveral  provinces  in 
Perfia,  and  on  the  borders  of  the  Perfian  gulf,  and  called  in 
the  language  of  the  country  hingifth.  For  the  botanical 
defeription  of  this  plant,  fee  Ferula  AJfa-Fatida. 

The  affa-fcetida  is  brought  over  in  malfes  of  various  fize 
and  form,  of  a yellow  brown,  or  bluifli  colour,  interfperfed 
with  roundifli  pieces,  white  in  the  infide,  which  are  the  affa- 
fcctida  in  tears,  and  the  pureft. 

The  tafte  of  this  gum  is  bitterifli,  acrid  or  biting,  and 
very  permanent  on  the  tongue ; when  chewed,  it  becomes 
plaftic,  and  foon  dilTolves  in  the  faliva  into  a white  milky 
liquid.  Affa-fcetida  is  principally  diitinguifhed  (as  its  name 
imports)  by  its  exceflively  ilrong  foetid  fmell,  famewhat  re- 
fembling  that  of  garlic;  which  is  extremely  diffufible  and 
permanent.  The  odour,  however,  is  not  of  a fickening  or 
very  oppreffive  quality,  and  fo  readily  can  the  organs  be  ac- 
cuilomed  to  it,  that  this  gum  makes  a favourite  feafoning 
for  food  in  many  countries  of  the  Eaft. " 

By  chemical  analyfis,  affa-fcetida  is  found  to  confift  of  an 
effential  oil,  a refin,  and  a gummy  fubftance,  fo  that  it  is 
with  great  propriety  reckoned  among  the  gum  refins. 
Trommsdorf  obtained  about  fifteen  or  fixteen  grains  of 
effential  oil  from  an  ounce  of  the  gum,  which  in  one  experi- 
ment fwam  upon  the  water  with  which  it  was  diddled,  and 
in  another  partly  fank  to  the  bottom.  The  remaining  gum 
yielded  108  grains  of  refin,  and  292  grains  of  gum.  The 
analyfes  of  Neuman  and  Cartheufer  exhibit  the  fame  ingre- 
dients, but  in  different  proportions.  Both  fpirit  and  water 


diftilled  off  this  gum  refin  are  ilrongly  impregnated  with  it? 
ungrateful  odour.  If  affa-fcetida  be  digeiled  with  warfn  wa- 
ter, the  liquor  presently  whitens,  and  by  long  Handing  trie 
whole  is  reduced  into  a foft  pulpy  mats  of  a dirty  yellow, 
owing  to  the  folution  of  the-  gummy  part.  By  trituration 
with  water,  this  gum  is  entirely  diffolved  into  a milky  liquor 
which  remains  uniformly  turbid  for  a coniiderable  time. 
It  is  partly  foluble  in  expreffed  oil,  but  fcarcely  fo  in  the 
effential  oils. 

The  following  curious  and  authentic  account  of  the  me- 
thod of  collecting  the  affa-fcetida  is  given  from,  ocular  left:- 
mony  by  Kcempfer,  who  viiited  the  country  in  the  year  16871 
The  plant  which  yields  this  valuable  gum  refin  (rind  called 
in  Perfia  hingifeh ) is  found  abundantly  On  the  mountains 
around  Heraat,  the  capital  town  of  the  province  of  Chorafan, 
and  in  the  province  of  Laar,  which  extends  from  the  river 
Cuur  to  the  town  of  Congo  on  the  Perfian  gulph.  Beyond 
this,  on  the  Arabian  fide,  the  plant  is  laid  to  lofe  much  of 
its  ftrong  odour  and  acrid  quality,  to  that  goats  browze 
upon  it  with  great  delight  and  advantage.  The  richer  the 
foil,  the  more  valuable  is  the  gum.  The  principal  harveft 
of  this  fubftance  is  made  on  the  mountains  around  the  final! 
town  01  Difguum,  in  the  province  of  Laar.- 

The  root  of  the  hingileh  grows  for  many  years  increafing 
in  fize,  till  fooner  or  later  it  fends  forth  the  flowering  um- 
belliferous item,  after  which,  on  the  fuceeeding  vear,  the 
whole  plant  perifiies.  The  crop  of  gum  therefore  is  pro- 
cured from  the  root  before  the  time  , of  flowering.  When 
the  root  is  four  years  old,  it  is  about  the  thicknefs  of  a man’s 
arm,  and  of  coniiderable  length ; it  feldom  yields  any  gum 
before  this  age,  and  the  older  it  is,  the  greater  is  the  quan- 
tity of  pro  duel.  The  root  is  heavy,  fmooth  externally,  when 
growing  in  a rich  foil;  but  fcaly  in  a fandy  foil.  It  is  often 
found  bifurcated  or  further  divided  at  about  a foot  below  the 
furface.  The  upper  part,  which  rifes  above  the  foil,  is 
thickly  befet  with  ftiort  fibres  Handing  up  like  hairs.  The 
rind  of  the  root  is  ealily  fe parable  when  frefh,  the  fubftance 
within  is  fmooth  and  moift,  confifting  of  a tough  fibrous 
part,  inclofing  a pulpv  cellular  portion,  full  of  an  oily  white 
juice,  of  a moft  iutenfely  foetid  fmell,  which  when  expofed 
to  the  air  becomes  ftrft  clammy  and  yellow,  and  at  laft  hardens 
into  the  gum  afia-foetida.  The  intenfity  of  the  fmell  is  the 
teft  of  the  goodnefs  of  the  gum,  and  the  odour  of  the  frefh 
juice  or  recent  gum  is  beyond  all  comparifon  more  frrtid  than 
that  of  the  gum  as  it  is  received  by  us.  Hence  in  the 
gathering  feafor,,  the  whole  town  of  Difguum  fmeils  of  it ; 
a iingle  fliip  is  exclufively  devoted  to  tranfportir.g  the  bulk 
of  this  commodity  to  the  ports  in  the  Perfian  gulf;  and  in 
carrying  fmaller  parcels  they  are  tied  to  the  top  of  the  mail 
to  prevent  their  infedting  every  thing  on  board.  In  a fhort 
time,  however,  this  intenfity  of  fmell  goes  off. 

The  whole  gathering  of  the  affa-fmtida  is  performed  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Difguum  in  four  different  journeys  to  the 
mountains.  The  demand  for  the  article  in  foreign  countries 
being  firft  afeertained  to  be  fufficient  to  indemnify  the 
trouble  of  collefting,  the  gatherers  divide  into  companies  of 
four  or  five  each,  and  proceed  to  the  mountains  about  the 
middle  of  April,  when  the  leaves  of  the  plant  are  turned 
yellow  and  decaying,  a fign  that  the  root  is  in  a proper 
Hate  to  yield  the  juice.  The  firft  operation  is  to  remove 
the  foil  for  a hand’s  breadth  from  the  plant,  and  to  ftrip 
off  the  leaves  and  the  hair-like  fibres,  leaving  the  root  per. 
fedfly  bare  and  fmooth,  which  is  again  earthed  round  and 
covered  with  a bundle  of  its  own  or  any  other  leaves  at 
hand,  to  fereen  it  from  the  fun.  Thefe  bundles  of  leaves 
are  confined  by  a large  ftone,  left  the  wind  fliould  blow 
them  off ; for  without  this  precaution,  the  heat  of  the  fun 
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would  deftroy  the  roots  in  a day’s  time,  and  the  juice 
would  be  fpoiled,  Each  party  of  four  or  live  men  take  to 
thernfelves  about  two  thoufand  plants,  and  when  fevefal 
myriads  of  roots  are  thus  prepared,  the  whole  company 
return  home. 

In  about  forty  days,  or  towards  the  end  of  May,  the 
parties  :«?turn  to  the  mountain,  arriving  there  at  dry  break. 
The  implement:'  which  they  employ  are  a (harp  knife  lor 
cutting  the  root,  a broad  and  fiat  iron  fcoop  for  fcraping 
off  the  dried  juice,  a fmail  pan  fattened  to  the  thigh  for 
receiving  the  contents  of  the  fcoop,  and  a double  baiket- 
fufpsndqd  at  each  end  of  a pole  which  is  flung  acrofs  the 
fhoulders  in  order  to  carry  the  wiiSle  crop  when  they  return 
home.  They  now  uncover  the  root,  remove  the  earth  to  a 
little  depth  from  the  top,  . and  with  the  knife  they  cut  off  a 
fmail  tran fverfe  fliee.  The  root,  in  which  the  juice  that 
has  been  coliediing  for  forty  days,  has  been  made  to  ttag- 
nate  by  the  previous  operation  of  ftripping  off  the  boughs, 
now  bleeds  copioufly ; and  it  is  immediately  again  covered 
with  the  umbrella  of  leaves  as  before,  taking  care  that  thele 
do  not  actually  touch  the  furface  of  the  root  ’and  rub  off 
the  juice.  On  the  enfuing  day  it  is  fufficiently  concreted  to 
be  leraped  off,  after  which  another  very  thin  fiice  is  cut  off 
from  the  furface  of  the  root,  which  bleeds  afrefli,  and  is 
allowed  time  to  concrete  as  before.  This  procefs  is  per- 
formed on  half  the  roots  on  alternate  days,  that  the  em- 
ployment of  the  gatherers  may  be  more  uniformly  divided. 
After  this  collection  has  been  twice  made  from  each  root, 
a third  flice  is  cut  off,  the  root  is  covered  with  its  umbrella, 
and  the  whole  company  leave  the  mountain  bringing  home 
their  firft  harveft,  which  to  each  party  of  five  or  fix  men 
is  about  fifty  pounds  weight  of  affa-fcetida.  This  find  gum 
is  reckoned  of  rather  inferior  ttrength  to  the  fubfequent 
crop,  and  is  called  Sjiir. 

In  about  ten  days  the  company  again  return  to  the  moun- 
tain, making  their  third  excurfion,  and  they  find  on  the  top 
of  each  cut  root  a quantity  of  very  fine  and  pure  affa-fcetida, 
which  having  had  time  to  concrete  very  flowly,  is  etteemed 
the  heft  and  molt  powerful,  and  is  called  P'tjpaas,  and  fells 
at  a much  higher  price  than  the  Sjiir..  This -latter,  how- 
ever, appears  chiefly  to  owe  its  inferiority  to  a quantity  of 
earth  with  which  the  gatherers  adulterate  it  while . yet  in  a 
very  foft  and  femifluid  11  ate,  whereas  the  Pifpacis  being  con- 
creted into  a hard  gum  is  not  liable  to  this  abufe.  After 
this  latter  is  collected,  two  more  fueceffive  incifions  are 
made,  the  juice  is  'fcraped  off  as  before,  the  root  is  again  cut 
and  covered  over,  and  the  company  return  home. 

The  fourth  and  lalt  excurfion  is  made  after  an  interval 
only  of  three  days,  for  the  root,  which  is  exhaufted  by  fo 
many  repeated  bleedings,  is  now  on  the  point  of  perifhing. 
The  Pifpaas,  or  firft  fcraping,  is  again  colietted,  and  the 
root  will  bear  about  two  or  three  more  incifions,.  after  which 
it  is  quite  exhaufted,  and  is  left  to  die  by  the  heat  of  the 
fun,  which  happens  in  a fingle  day. 

Each  root  of  the  four-year-old’  plants  will-  bear-  ten  or 
eleven  fucceffive  cuttings,  but  the  large  roots  of  twenty  years 
Handing  or  upwards,  fuch  as  are  fometimes  found  in  the  lefs 
acceffible  parts  of  the  mountains,  will  yield  the  gum  much- 
oftener,  though  not  with  fuch  eafe,  fo  that  the  harveft.  from 
thefe  is  not  finilhed  till  about  the  end  of  December. 

It  is  not  quite  afcertained  whether  the  ancients  were  ac- 
quainted with  this  gum  refin.  Some  authors  have  fuppofed 
it  to  be  the  or  'Otmc  of  Diofcorides  and 

Hippocrates,  and  the  Laferpitium  of  Pliny,  but  of  this  there 
is  confiderable  doubt.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  root  of 
a plant  abounding  in  a milky  juice  exaftly  fimilar  to  the 
affii-foetida  was  fent  by  profeffor  Pallas  to  Dr;-  Guthrie,  and 


tranfinitted  by  the  latter  to  Dr.  Hope,  who  fuoeeeded  ii* 
cultivating  it  in  the  botanical  garden  of  Edinburgh  fomq 
years  ago.  The  botanical-character  of  this  plant,  however, 
was  fo  different  from  that  given  by  Koempfer  (whofej 
accuracy  is  much  to  be  depended  on),  as  to  make  it  pro- 
bable that  there  may  be  more  than  one  fpccies  of  plants 
which  yield  this  foetid  gum. 

The  ufes  and  virtues  of  affa-foetida  are  very  confiderable- 
In  many  parts  of  Arabia  and  Perfia  jf  forms  an  important . 
article  of  the  Materia  Medina,  and  is  employed  largely  as  a 
condiment  for  food.  In  its  native  country,  the  common, 
people  refort  to  it  as  a fovercign  remedy  for  drop: y,  flatulent 
and  colicky  pains  in  the  bowels,  and  even  as  an-  external 
application  to  wounds.  In  the  abov e dil orders,  its  ftrongly: 
ftimulaht  and  antifpafmodic  power  renders  it  peculiarly 
valuable,  but  the  fce.tor  which  tran fpires  from  the  bodies  and 
evacuation  of  thole  that  ufe  it  is  fo  exceffive,  as  to  be  almoft? 
intolerable  even  to  the  organs  ©f.  the  natives.  The  Banian 
Indians  (who,  not  ufmg  animal  food,  have  always  recourfe 
to  the  lftrongeft  and  molt  acrid  condiments,  employ  affa-fcetida 
liberally  in  their  cooking,, and  even  rub  their  mouth  with  it 
before  meals  to  ilimulate  their  appetite.  Another  ufe 
common  to  this,  as  to  all  other  ftimulating  and  heating  fub-- 
ftances  in  the  Eaft,  is  to  excite  the  venereal  appetite. 

With  us,  affa-fcetida  is  confideredas  a molt  powerful  ner- 
vine, antifpaimodic,  carminative,  and  anthelmintic,  though 
the  potency  of  its  odour,  ill  which  probably  coafifts  a large 
proportion  of  its  medical  virtue,  prevents  its  ufe  in,  a variety 
of  cafes  in  which  it  might  prove  highly  beneficial.  It  is  o£. 
the  greateft  .fervice  in  hypochondriac  affections,  in  which  the 
ftate  of  the  bowels  is  always  torpid,  and  digeftion  liable  to  be 
deranged.  For  the  true  tympanites,  a clyfter  of  two  drams 
of  affa-fcetida  diffolved  in  water,  thrown  up  once  or  twice  a 
day,  is  an  excellent  remedy.  Dr.  Miliar  has  introduced  the 
ufe  of  this  gum  with  great  effect  again  ft  the  fpafmodio 
afthma,  and  the  fpafmodic  ftate  of  hooping  cough.  The 
dofe  of  the  folution,,even  to  children,  fhould  be  large;  and 
it  is  worthy,  of  remark,  that  the  difguft  excited  by  fo 
ftrongly  foetid  a remedy  is  much  fooner  furmounted  than- 
might  at  firft  be  imagined,  nor,  when  it  is  in  the  ftomach, 
does  it  ever  excite  ficknels.  The  flatulent  colic  attending 
hyfteric  affections  is  much  relieved  by  this  gum,  exhibited- 
either  by  the  -mouth  or  in  glyfters.  On  account  of  its, 
heating  quality,  it  fliould  be  avoided  when  general  fever  is 
prefent.  The  vermifuge  property  of  this  gum  appears  to  be: 
very  confiderable.-  Koempfer  relates,  that  the  leaves  and 
ftalk  of  the  frelh  plant  in  Perfia,  are  laid  in  the  channels; 
through  which  the  water  runs  for  irrigating  gardens,  and  that 
fruit-trees  and  plants  are  thus  preferved  from  all  kinds  of 
vermin.  Probably  its  penetrating  odour  much  incommodes 
thefe  animals;  and  it  has  long  been  known  both  in  the-, 
Eaft  and  in  Europe  as  a very  powerful  anthelmintic, 
especially  when  combined  with  the  ftronger  purgatives,  or 
given  in  the  form  of  giyfter,  and  followed  by  them. 

Elufeland  has  employed  this  gum  internally  as  a very  good- 
remedy  in  venereal  exoftofis,  and  caries  of  the  bone,  after  the> 
conftitution  has  received  as  much  mercury  as  it  will  bear. 

Affa-foetida  enters  into  fome  of  the  compound  plafters 
for  external  application,  and  in  this  combination  is  reckoned 
to  be  ftimulant  and  refolvent. 

The  pharmaceutical  preparations  of  affa-foetida  in  adtual 
ufe,  are  the  following : 

Lac  Afa-fcetida:  ( P.  Lond. ) ; a milky  folution  of  two 
drams  of  the  gum  in  half  a pint  of  water,  formed  by  the 
affiftance  of  trituration. 

'Tinchura  AJie-fatida  ( P.  Lond. ) ; made  by  adding  two 
ounces  of  affa-foetida  to  a pint  of  rectified  fpirit  of  wine* 

The 
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'J'he  fame  ja  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia,  but  a quarter 
©f  a pint  more  of  the  fpirit  is  ufed. 

Redbified  fpirit  is  employed,  for  the  dilute  or  proof  fpirit, 
though  it  difl'olves  more  of  the  gum,  and  makes  a turbid  felu- 
ticn;  whereas  the  tindture  with  the  former  fpirit  is  quite  clear. 
It  may  be  given  in  dofes  of  from  ten  to  iixty  dro-ps.  The 
tintlura  Fuliginis  of  the  former  Pharmacopoeia,  now  dif- 
ufed,  was  made  with  wood  foot,  affa-feetida,  and  proof  fpirit  ; 
but  the  foot  is  properly  omitted,  as  it  does  not  appear  to 
add  to  the  virtue  of  the  medicine,  and  neediefsly  increafea 
jts  naufeous  odour. 

Spiriius  Antmonhe  fevtidus  (P.  Lond'.  and  Ed.\  prepared  by 
diddling  the  fpirit  of  ammonia  with  affa-feetida,  whereby  it 
is  ffirongly  impregnated  with  the  peculiar  odour. 

Pilula  Galbani  compofita  (p.  Lond.%  compofed  of  feveral 
heating  and  graveolent  gums,  viz.  galbanum,  opopopanax, 
myrrh,  fagapenum,  and  affa-fcctida.  The  proportion  of  the 
latter  is  one-ninth  of  tire  whole. 

Pilule  Afa-fcetida  compofita,  formerly  Pilula  gummo fa  (P. 
Ed.),  compofed  of  alfa-fcetida,  myrrh, .and  galbanum,  of  each 
one  ounce,  and  one  drachm  of  oil  of  amber. 

Ernplajlrum  Afa-fcetida , formerly  Emphjlrum-antihyjlcri- 
cum  (P.  Ed.),  compofed.  of  litharge  plafter  and  affa-fixtida 
of  each  two  parts,  and  of  yellow  wax,  and  drained  galbanum, 
of  each  one  part. 

The  fmell  of  affa-foetida,  and  along  with  it  its  peculiar 
virtues,  are  liable  to  be  loft  and  injured  by  long  and  carelefs 
keeping,  but  a conliderable  latitude  may  be  allowed  in  the 
dofing,  without  much  danger  of  rifle  or  injury  to  the  patient. 
Kcempferi  Amenit.  Exoticce. — Murray  Appar.  Med. — 
Bergii  Mat.  Med. — Ph.  Tranfaft.  vol.  75,  &c. 

ASSAI,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Japan,  in  the  province 
of  Oomi  or  Omi. 

Assai,  in  Italian,  is  an  adverb  of  augmentation  gene- 
rally in  the  fuperlative  degree,  which  is  added  to  another 
mufical  term  to  increafe  its  force  : as  Prejlo , ajfai,  Allegro 
aJJpi,  very  quick  ; Largo  ajfai,  very  flow. 

ASSAILANT,  one  that  affaults  or  lets  upon  another* 
See  Assault. 

ASSAM,  in  Geography.  See  As  am. 

ASS  AN,  a town  of  Afia,  in  the  province'  of  Diarbekir, 
forty  miles  from  Diarbek. 

ASSANCALE,.  a ftrongly  fortified  town  cf  Armenia, 
on  the  river  Aras,  furrounded  with  walls,  and  guarded  by 
towers  and  a garrifoned  citadel,  in  the  road  to  Erzeron, 
and  a fliort  day’s  journey  from  it.  It  has  hot-baths  that 
are  much  frequented. 

ASS  ANUS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  now  IJJer,  a river  of 
Africa, .in  Mauritania  Csefarienfia,  which  by  its  junftion  with 
other  rivers  formed  the  ancient  Siga,  or  prefent  Tafna. 

ASSAPOORY,  in  Natural  Hiflory,  a name  given  by 
the  people  of  the  Eaft  Indies  to  a peculiar  fpecies  of  date, 
which  they  ufed  in  medicine,  reducing  it  to  powder,  and 
ftrewing  this  on  burning  coals,  that  the  fick  perfon  may  re- 
ceive the  fumes  of  it.  It  is  principally  ufed  for  children, 
when  they  are  difordered  by  taking  cold.  The  fmell  of  it 
while  burning  is  very  offenfive. 

ASSAR,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Abyffinia,  which  is 
the  fouthern  boundary  of  AROOssi,as  Keltiis  the  northern. 
This  is  the  largeft  river  which  Mr.  Bruce  faw,  except  the 
Nile  ; it  was  about  1 70  yards  broad,  and  two  feet  deep, 
running  over  a bed  of  large  ftones,  though  generally  through 
a flat  country  ; its  courfe  is  rapid,  and  after  much  rain  it  is 
fearcely  paffable,  owing  to  the  height  of  its  fcurce  in  the 
mountains  of  the  Agows.  Its  courfe  where  Mr.  B.  forded  it 
was.  from  louth  to  north  ; but  it  foon  turned  to  the  north- 
«aft,  and,  after  flowing  five  or  fix  miles,  joined  the  Nile. 
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Below  the  ford  is  a cataratt  above  twenty  feet  high,  and 
eighty  broad.  The  whole  river  falls  in  an  undivided  facet, 
of  water  with  incredible  violence  and  noife  ; but  below  this 
cataract  it  becomes  much  narrower,  till  it  lofes  itfeli  in  the 
Nile.  Bruce’s  Trav.  vol.  in.  p.  562. 

ASSARA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a river  of  Africa,  in 
Mauritania  Ccefariehfis.  Ptolemy. — Alfo,  a place  of  Alia, 
in  the  department  ox  Mrfopotamia. — Alio-,  a river  ©r  Alia, 
which  difeharged  itfelf  into  the  Mediterranean,  in  the  gulf 
weft  of  the  great  promontory.  Ptolemy. 
ASSARABACCA.  See  Asah.abacc.i- 

ASSARACJE,  in  Anient  Geography,  a people  of  Africa, 
in  the  interior  Libya,  placed  by  Ptolemy  eaft  of  mount 
Aranga. 

ASSARIUM  denotes  a fmall  copper  com,  being  a part 
or  diminutive  of  the  as. 

The  word  is  ufed  by  Suidas  indifferently  with  oSoXoc,  and 
vogicrga,  to  denote  a final]  piece  of  money  ; in  which  he  is 
followed  by  Cujacius,  who  defines  ao-c-stpiov,  by  minimus  arts 
nummus. 

The  affarium,  or  imperial  as,  was  worth  one  half-penny 
Englilh.  This  divifion  of  the  as  began  to  be  called  affarium 
as  foon  as  its  fize  was  reduced  to  half  an  ounce,  and  it  was 
then  always  ftruck  on  copper.  Its  fize  regularly  correfponded 
to  that  of  the  dupondius,  and  declined  till  at  the  clofe  of  the 
reign  of  G-allienus,  it  became  what  is  called  fmall  brafs, 
and  weighed  only  about,  the  eighth  part  of  an  ounce.  In 
the  time  of  Dioclefian,  it  was  about  the  twentieth  part  of 
an  ounce  ; and  in  that  of  Juftinian,  it  was  the  lame  with 
Xiirlz,  l.-pta,  or  the  fmalleft  coin,  excepting  the  vovyaa,  noumia. 
The  Greek  affarion  kept  pace  with  the  Roman.  Pinker- 
ton’s Eff.  on  Medals,  vol.  i.  p.  121. 

We  find  mention  of  the  affarion  in  the  gofpel  of  St.  Mat- 
thew, chap.  x.  ver.  29. 

ASSARLI,  in  Geography,  a town  of  European  Turkey, 
in  the  provinceof  Romania,  44milesE.S.E.  from  Filippopcii. 

ASS  A RON,  an  ancient  Jewiih  meafure  of  capacity, 
equal  to  the  tenth  part  of  the  ephah.  Exod.  xvi.  16. 

The  affaron  is  the  fame  with  what  is  more  frequently 
called omer  or  gomer. 

Jofephus  calls  it  tovxpov ; in  the  Hebrew  it  is  alfo  written 
ajfarith.  Calmet  and  Arbuthnot. 

ASSART,  Assartum,  (.derived  either  from  ajfartir, 
Fr.  to  make  plain,  or,  as  Spelman  fuppoies,  from  exertuw , 
pulled  up  by  the  roots,  for  it  is  fometimes  written  effort),  in 
Law,  an  offence  committed  in  the  foreft,  by  pulling  up  by 
the  roots,  woods  which  ferve  as  thickets  and  covert  for  the 
deer,  and  making  them  plain  as  arable  land.  This  is  the 
srreateft  treinafs  that  can  be  commited  in  the  foreft,  bein<r 
more  than  a wafte.  For  whereas  wafte  of  the  foreft  is  but 
the  felling  and  cutting  of  the  coverts,  which  may  gvoyv  again  ; 
affart  is  a total  extirpation.  What  we  call  affartum,  is  elfe- 
where  termed  difbofeatio. 

Assart  was  alio  ufed  for  a parcel  of  land  affarted.  See 
Essart. 

Assart  -rents  were  thofe  formerly  paid  to  the  crown  for 
foreft-lands  affarted.  Stat.  22.  Car.  IL  c.  6.  See  Rent. 

ASSASI,  in  Ichthyology,  a fpecies  of  Balistes  that  in- 
habits the  Red  See.  Tne  body  is  muricated  with  brown 
warts  ; and  a triple  row  of  black  ones  on  the  tail.  Forfk. 
Arab.  Length  about  fix  inches,  brown,  belly  white,  vent 
black,  furrounded  by  a fulvous  ring.  The  flelh  of  this  kind 
is  eatable  but  infipicL 

ASSASSINS,  in  Ancient  Geography  and  Hijlory,  the 
name  of  a people  of  Phcenicia,  who  inhabited  the  mountains 
of  Libanus,  to  the  north-eaft  of  ths  city  of  Tyre,  and  who 
pretended  to  derive  their  origin  from  the  family  of  the 
1 Arfacidsej 
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Arfacidae,  the  founders  of  the  Parthian  empire.  To  a cor- 
ruption of  Arfacidse  into  Affaffins  fome  have  afcribed  the 
etymology  of  the  appellation  by  which  they  were  dilhnguilh- 
ed ; whilft  others  fuppol'e  it  to  have  been  formed  from 
Hajfiftns , in  reference  to  the  poniard,  which  was  their  cuf- 
tomary  weapon.  It  is  faid  that  they  were  a fed!  of  Maho- 
metans, who  arofe  in  the  year  891,  when  Carmat,  or  Karmat, 
a pretended  prophet  in  Arabia,  drew  after  him  many  follow- 
ers. Ke  failed,  and  laboured  with  his  hands,  and  prayed 
fifty  times  a day.  He  promifed  to  re-eltablilh  the  family  of 
Ali,  and  to  dethrone  the  caliphs.  He  releafed  his  difciples 
from  the  moil  troublefome  obfervances  of  their  religion, 
permitting  them  to  drink  wine  and  to  eat  any  kind  of  food. 
By  this  indulgence,  joined  to  the  hopes  of  plunder,  he  col- 
lefted  a great  army,  and  ravaged  the  dominions  of  the  ca- 
liph. This  Carmat  had  a feries  of  fucceffors,  of  whom  the 
moll  famous  was  Abu-Thaher  or  Abudhaher.  Thefe 
Carmatians,  or  Karmathiass,  being  enfeebled,  kept  their 
religion  concealed,  mixed  themfelves  with  the  Mahometans, - 
and  were  difperfed  over  various  parts  of  theeall.  About  the 
year  1090,  they  were  fettled  in  Perfia  ; where  Hacen,  or 
Al-Hafaa  their  chief,  receiving  a threatening  meffage  from 
the  fultan,  commanded  one  of  his  fubjefts,  in  the  prefence 
of  the  meffenger,  to  fling  himfelf  from  the  top  of  a tower, 
and  another  to  kill  himfelf,  which  they  inllantly  performed. 
Upon  which  Hacen  faid  to  the  meffenger,  “ Tell  your 
mailer  that  I have  70,000  men  ready  to  do  as  much.”  In 
Perfia  and  Syria,  they  were  denominated  Ifmaelians  ; and 
among  the  hills  to  the  fouth  of  the  Cafpian,  thefe  odious 
feftaries  maintained  their  power,  for  nearly  two  centuries. 
Their  prince,  or  Imam,  eftablilhed  his  lieutenants  to  lead  and 
govern  the  colony  of  mount  Libanus,  fo  famous  and  fo  for- 
midable in  the  hiilory  of  the  crufades.  They  had  acquired 
or  founded  tencaftles  in  the  hills  above  Tortola,  and  pcffeff- 
ed  feveral  cities  about  Tyre.  As  thefe  enthufiafls  had  pof- 
' felled  themfelves  of  the  bell  part  of  A1  Jebal,  in  the  Periian 
Irak,  under  the  conduft  of  A1  Hafan  Ebn  Malbah,  or  A1 
Hafan  Sabah,  as  he  is  fometimes  called,  the  commencement 
of  the  dynally  of  the  Iimaelian  princes  is  generally  placed 
at  this  period,  or  the  year  of  the  Hegira  483,  A.  D.  1090. 
The  llyle  or  title  adopted  by  thefe  princes  was  “ Sheikh  A1 
Jebal,”  that  is,  the  prince  of  A1  Jebal ; or  “ the  chief  of  the 
mountainous  country the  province  of  A1  Jebal  being 
fuch  a country,  and  from  this  circumftance  deriving  its 
modern  name,  “ Kuheftan  or  Chufiftan:”  the  words  “ Sheikh 
A1  Jebal,”  may  likewife  be  properly  rendered  “ the  fenior,  or 
old  man  of  the  mountain,”  and  hence  the  chief  or  prince  of 
the  Affaffnis  has  obtained  the  appellation  of  “ the  old  man 
of  the  mountain,”  amongll  the  writers  of  the  hiilory  of  the 
Holy  Wars.  A1  Hafan  Ebn  Mafbah  and  his  descendants 
reigned  in  A1  Jebal  1 7 1 years,  till  the  whole  race  of  them 
was  dellroycd  by  the  Tartar  Hulaku,  or  Holagou  Khan, 
the  grandfon  of  Zingis,  or  Jenghis  Khan,  who  abolifhed  the 
caliphat.  by  the  reduftion  of  Bagdad,  in  the  year  of  the  He- 
gira 656,  A.  D.  1258.  Gibbon  fays  that  the  Ifmaelians  of 
•Syria  were  extirpated  by  the  Mamelukes  about  the  year  1 280. 
Not  a vellige  is  left  of  thefe  enemies  of  mankind,  whofe 
daggers  have  been  felt  both  in  the  ealt  and  the  well,  except 
the  terra  offajjin,  which,  in  the  moll  odious  fenfe,  has  been 
adopted  in  the  languages  of  Europe.  With  the  fanaticifm 
of  the  Koran,  the  Ifmaelians  had  blended  the  Indian  tranf- 
migration,  and  the  vifions  of  their  own  prophets  ; and  it 
was  their  find  duty  to  devote  their  fouls  and  bodies  in  blind 
obedience  to  the  vicar  of  God.  Such  was  the  afeendant 
which  their  prince  had  acquired  over  his  deluded  and  fana- 
tical fubjefts,  that  they  paid  the  moll  implicit  deference  to 
his  commands ; efleemed  affaffinaticn  meritorious,  when 


fanftified  by  his  mandate  ; courted  danger,  and  even,  certain 
death,  in  the  execution  of  his  orders  ; and  fancied,  that 
when  they  facriliced  their  lives  for  his  fake,  the  higheft  joys 
of  paradife  were  the  infallible  reward  of  their  devoted  obe- 
dience. It  was  the  cullom  of  this  prince,  when  he  imagined 
himfelf  injured,  to  difpatch  fecretly  fome  of  his  fubjefts 
againil  the  aggreffor,  to  charge  them  with  the  execution  of 
his  revenge,  to  inftruft  them  in  every  art  of  difguifing  their 
purpofe ; and  no  precaution  was  Sufficient  to  guard  any 
man,  however  powerful,  againil  the  attempts  of  thefe  fubtle 
and  determined  ruffians.  The  greatelt  monarchs  Hood  in 
awe  of  this  prince  of  the  affaffins  ; and  in  1192,  Conrade, 
marquis  of  Montferrat,  a zealous  crufader,  fell  a lacrifice  to 
his  refentment.  The  prince  determined  to  avenge  the  death 
of  fome  of  his  people  who  had  been  murdered  by  the  inha- 
bitants of  Tyre,  then  under  the  government  of  this  noble- 
man, employed  two  of  his  fubjefts  for  the  execution  of  his 
purpofe.  Thofe  men  infinuated  themfelves  in  difguife 
among  Conrade’s  guards,  and  openly,  in  the  llreets  of 
Sidon,  wounded  him  mortally  ; and  when  they  were  feized 
and  put  to  the  moll  cruel  tortures,  they  triumphed  amidit 
their  agonies,  and  rejoiced  that  they  had  been  dellined  by 
heaven  to  fuffer  in  a caufe  fo  juft  and  meritorious.  . The 
prince  of  the  Affaffins  himfelf  avowed  the  aftion  in  a formal 
narrative  which  he  fent  to  Europe.  In  1173,  a prince  of 
the  Affaffins  in  Phoenicia,  fent  a deputy  to  the  king  of 
Jerufalem,  declaring  himfelf  and  his  people  inclined  to  re- 
ceive the  Chrifcian  religion  ; but  the  knights  templars  affaf- 
finated  the  deputy  on  his  return  home,  and  the  king  wa& 
unable  to  challife  or  reftrain  them.  In  1213,  Louis  of  Ba- 
varia was  murdered  by  the  affaffins. ' The  favourers  of  thefe 
affaffins  were  condemned  by  the  council  of  Lyons,  under 
Innocent  IV.  in  1231.  Hume’s  Hilt.  vol.  ii.  p.  18.  Gib- 
bon’s Hilt,  vol  xi.  p.  417.  Jortin’s  Rem.  on  Eccl.  Hill, 
vol.  v.  p.  237.  Mod.  Un.  Hill.  vol.  iii.  p.  60. 

Assassins,  a denomination  which  diltinguilhed  a fac- 
tion that  fprung  from  the  followers  of  Judas  of  Gallilee, 
in  the  Jewilh  war  that  preceded  and  fucceeded  the  dellruc- 
tion  of  Jerufalem.  The  head  of  this  faction  was  Eleazar, 
the  grandfon  of  Judas  the  G-aulonite.  For  their  fate  at  the 
liege  of  Maffada,  which  terminated  the  Jewilh  war,  fee 
Massada.  Of  thofe  who  had  previoufiy  efcaped,  fome 
fled  to  Alexandria,  where  they  were  at  firll  kindly  received 
by  their  brethren  ; but  as  they  excited  fedition  and  tumult, 
they  were  delivered  up  to  the  Romans,  and  600  of  them 
put  to  death.  An  order  was  alfo  iffued  for  Ihutting  up  the 
Jewilh  temple  at  Alexandria,  and  the  worlhip  of  it  was  dif- 
continucd.  See  Gaulonites  and  Zealots. 

Assassin,  in  Law,  a perfon  who  kills  another  with  the 
advantage  either  of  an  inequality  in  the  weapons,  or  by 
means  of  the  fituation  of  the  place,  or  by  attacking  him  at 
unawares.  For  the  etymology  of  the  term,  fee  the  preced- 
ing article. 

There  was  a certain  law  of  nations,  an  opinion  received 
in  all  the  republics  of  Greece  and  Italy,  whereby  he  that 
affalfinated  an  ufurper  of  the  fupreme  power,  was  declared 
a virtuous  man.  At  Rome,  efpecially  after  the  expullion 
of  the  kings,  the  law  was  formal  and  folemn,  and  inllances 
of  it  admitted.  The  commonwealth  armed  the  hand  of  any 
citizen,  and  created  him  magiftrate  for  that  moment.  Con- 
fid.  fur  les  Cauf.  de  la  Grand,  des  Rom.  chap.  xi.  p.  121. 

Assassins’  Bay,  in  Geography,  lies  on  the  fouth-eaft 
coall  of  New  Zealand,  in  the  fouth  Pacific  Ocean. 

ASSATION,  formed  of  the  Latin  ajfare,  to  roajl,  the 
preparing  or  dreffing  of  foods,  or  medicaments,  in  their  own 
juices,  by  an  external  heat,  without  addition  of  any  foreign 
moillure.  Affation,  in  refpeft  of  culinary  matters,  is  more 
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frequently  called  roafting;  and  in  pharmacy,  uflion,  or 
torrefadlion. 

ASSAULT,  in  the  Art  of  War,  fignifies  a general  attack 
made  by  a befieging  army,  to  become  makers  of  an  intrenched 
camp,  poll,  or  fortrefs.  In  the  latter  cafe  it  is  particularly 
under  Hood  to  take  place  without  the  advantage  of  any  works 
to  fcreen  the  affailauts  from  the  fire  of  the  garrifon. 

Anciently,  when  taftics  were  yet  in  their  infancy,  and 
the  art  of  befieging  places  bore  comparatively  no  proportion 
to  that  of  defence,  we  rarely  meet  with  inftances  of  walled 
towns  entered  by  affault.  A clofe  blockade  was  generally 
the  meafure  reforted  to,  and  the  garrifon  were  flowly 
diftreffed,  and  the  patience  of  the  befiegers  exhaufted,  by 
circumvallations  fupported  for  years.  The  fireges  of 
Azotus  by  the  Egyptians,  of  Nineveh  by  the  Medes  and 
Babylonians,  and  of  Babylon  by  Darius  Hyffafpes,  where 
treachery  alone  prevented  a refinance  equally  tedious  with 
that  of  the  two  former  places,  are  evidences  of  the  almoft 
infuperable  difficulties  attending  the  reduction  of  ftrong  holds 
in  earlier  days. 

The  Greeks,  previoufly  to  the  ceraof  Alexander,  had  very 
imperfedl  notions  of  affaulting  towns.  The  Carthaginians 
firft  demonftrated  the  poffibility  of  ffiortening  iieges  by  the 
fummary  expedient  of  reiterated  and  furious  attacks.  Thus 
they  became  makers,  in  the  fifth  century  B.  C.,  of  Himera 
and  Selinosin  Sicily;  and,  nearly  two  hundred  years  after, 
of  Saguntum  in  Spain.  The  cruelties  they  executed  againft 
the  unfortunate  inhabitants  were  afterwards  amply  retaliated 
upon  themfelves  by  the  Romans. 

That  warlike  nation  was  employed  for  ages  in  almoft 
continual  wars  before  they  pradlifed  this  method  of  attack. 
Surprife,  not  an  open  and  vigorous  affault,  made  them 
mafters  of  Veii.  In  the  firft  Punic  war,  Lilybaeum  for 
years  baffled  their  utmoft  efforts,  though  they  had  then  united 
to  their  own  fyftem  of  tadlics,  whatever  was  molt  new  and 
valuable  in  that  of  the  Greeks.  The  ftorming  of  New 
Carthage  by  Scipio  is  one  of  the  firft  and  moll  memorable 
examples  of  a fuccefsful  affault  in  the  Roman  annals.  To 
what  perfection  they  afterwards  carried  this  branch  of  mili- 
tary fcience,  the  capture  of  Athens  by  Sylla,  of  Avaricum 
by  Ctefar,  and  of  Cremona  and  Rome  itfelf  by  the  armies 
of  Vefpafian,  are  melancholy  witneffes. 

In  the  dark  period  of  the  decline  of  the  empire,  the 
barbarians  who  fucceffively  invaded  it  only  carried  on  their 
operations  againft  fortified  places  by  continued  affaults,  which 
were  commonly  fuccefsful,  nor  were  the  fuperior  tactics  of 
the  Romans  then  capable  of  refilling  their  fury. 

Alike  impetuous  and  irrefiflible,  the  Mogul  deftroyers, 
who,  under  Jengis  Khan  and  his  fucceffors,  defolated  the 
faireft  regions  of  Afia,  mocked  the  ordinary  rules  of  war. 
A place  which  had  once  refufed  capitulation,  never  enjoyed 
a repetition  of  the  offer.  Affault  fucceeded  to  allault  with 
aftonifhing  rapidity,  and  no  refpite  was  allowed  to  the  devoted 
garrifon,  till  weakened  beyond  the  power  of  further  re- 
finance, they  were  involved,  with  the  innocent  inhabitants, 
and  the  place  itfelf,  in  one  common  deftmclion. 

With  the  Europeans  of  the  middle  ages,  the  fcience  of 
attack  loft  much  of  its  former  fupenority;  and  the  callle  of 
a petty  baron  frequently  baffled  the  endeavours  of  the'moft 
powerful  monarch. 

The  invention  of  gunpowder  offered  new  advantages  'to 
the  art  of  befieging:  but  general  affaults  have  become  in- 
finitely more  dangerous  againft  ramparts  mounted  with 
artillery.  Even  after  the  requifice  breach  is  made,  it  is 
abfolutely  neceffary  to  dellroy  the  works  whofe  fire,  on 
either  fide,  flank  and  protedl  the  point  of  attack.  Before 
therefore  a ftorm  is  attempted,  the  befieging  general  ffiould 
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afcertain  that  his  troops  are  expofed  to  no  other  fire  than  the 
garrifon  are  able  to  maintain  from  the  front  of  the  breach 
itfelf. 

Owing  to  the  fancied  advantages  a regular  garrifon  were 
fuppofed  to  poffefs  behind  good  fortifications,  tire  rules  of 
war  formerly  required  a governor  to  fuftain  three  affaults 
before  he  furrendered.  But  fuch  rigid  notions  have  been  by 
degrees  disregarded.  Few  commanders  chufe,  by  maintain- 
ing a fortrefs  to  the  laft  extremity,  to  expofe  their  troops  to 
an  ufelefs  flnughtcr,  or  the  inhabitants  to  the  murder  and 
pillage  inevitably  the  attendants  of  a ftorm.  At  Glogau , 
carried  by  the  Pruffians  in  1741,  and  Bergen  op  Zoom,  by 
the  French  in  1747,  fuccefs  was  more  the  effedl  of  a coup 
de  main  than  a regular  affault. 

The  Turks,  however,  materially  differ  from  us  on  this 
head.  It  is  with  them  a maxim  of  religion,  never  to  fur- 
render  to  Chriftians  a place  where  they  have  once  poffefkd 
a niofque.  They,  therefore,  hold  out  to  the  laft.  Severe 
punifflment  has,  indeed,  attended  this  obftinacy.  Bender, 
Ockzakow,  and  Ifmael,  are  memorable  for  the  undiftin- 
guiffled  {laughters  exercifed  by  Ruffian  ferocity,  and  have 
crowned  with  bloody  laurels  the  names  of  Panin,  of  Po- 
temkin, and  of  Suwarrow. 

The  capture  of  Warfaw,  in  1794,  is  a freffi  inftance  of 
the  fummary  methods  obferved  by  the  latter  general  in 
attacking  towns,  and  oi  the  lamentable  confequences 
of  ineffectual  refiftar.ee  to  a barbarous . a;. d unforgiving 
enemy. 

During  the  late  war,  an  inceffant  cannonade  and  bom- 
bardment have  been  chiefly  fubftituted  by  befiegers  to  the 
fyftem  of  affault.  Pavia  indeed,  with  feme  fmaller  nlaces 
in  Italy,  fuffered,  in  1796,  all  the  horrors  of  a ftorm,  from 
the  French  army,  under  general  Buonaparte.  The  year 
1799  alfo  furniihes  four  remarkable  ir.ftances:  3.  The 

attack  of  Naples  (January  22),  by  general  Champior.et,  to 
which  the  ralhnefs  oi  the  Lazzaro, .i  madly  expefed  them- 
felves;  but  memorable  for  the  daring  and  defperate,  though 
unfuccefsful  refiftance,  maintained  by  them  againft  regular 
troops.  2.  The  ftorming  of  Jaffa  by  Buonaparte  (Feb.), 
the  garrifon  of  which  place,  3,500  lirong,  was  nearly  ex- 
tirpated, prefents  a ftriking  and  frightful  p if  lure  of  Turkiffi 
obftinacy.  3.  That  of  Acre  (May  8,)  where  the  French, 
after  having  penetrated  within  the  town,  were  eventually 
repulfed  with  great  lofs,  is  the  more  worthy  of  notice,  from 
its  having  effedlually  checked  the  adventurous  progrefs  of. 
Buonaparte  on  the  fide  of  Syria.  4.  The  affault  of 
Zurich  (Sept.  24)  by  the  republican  army  of  Helvetia, 
and  which  may  with  more  propriety  "be  denominated  a 
battle,  difplays  fo  much  ingenuity  in  the  complicated  move- 
ments direcled  by  general  Maffena,  all  of  which  were  in- 
feparably  connected  with  the  main  point  of  attack,  fuch 
precifion,  firmnefs,  and  bravery  in  the  execution,  and  fuch 
importance  in  the  confequences,  as  to  demand  a feparat'e 
relation  elfewhere.  It  will  here  be  fufficient  to  obferve,  that 
tire  Ruffian  camp  before  Zurich  was  forced,  the  town 
itfelf  carried  fvvord  in  hand,  and  that  this  event  gave  fo' 
decided  a fuperiority  to  Maffena,  as  to  be  immediately 
followed  by  a precipitate  retreat  of  the  allied  forces  from 
Swifferland. 

Affaiiants,  as  fuch,  acquire  a very  confiderable  fuperiority 
over  thofe  they  attack.  This  fuperiority,  fays,  an  excellent 
writer  on  tadlics,  may  be  derived  from  two  caufes;  the  full 
a phyfical  one,  viz.  that  air  of  boldnefs,  peculiar  to  affaii- 
ants, cannot  but  aftoniffi  and  intimidate  an  enemy  who  fees 
that  no  difficulty  can  Hop  them;  the  feccnd  is,  that  the 
affaiiants  can  command  as  much  time  as  they  pleafe,  to  take 
their  meafures  for  overcoming  all  obftacles  that  can  be  thrown 
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in  tlieir  way.  Mante’s  Tranflation  of  Maizeroy’s  Tact  ice, 
vol.  i.  p.  186,  & c. 

Assault,  A/fultus , or  Infullus , in  Law,  an  offer  or 
attempt  to  hurt  the  perfon  oi  another. 

Or,  it  is  a violent  injury  offered  to  a man’s  perfon,  of  a 
larger  extent  than  battery,  becaufe  it  may  be  committed  by 
only  offering  to  give  a blow,  without  touching  him,  as  if 
one  lifts  up  his  cane,  or  his  lift,  in  a threatening  manner,  at 
another;  or  (trikes  at  him,  but  miffes  him;  this  is  an  affauit 
deferibed  by  Finch  (I.202.)  to  be  “an  unlawful  fetting 
upon  one’s  perfon.”  But  no  words  whatfoever,  be' they  ever 
fo  provoking,  can  amount  to  an  affauit,  r.otwithftanding 
many'  eminent  opinions  to  the  contrary.  1 Hawk.  P.  C.  62. 

<j  1.  Affauit  does  not  always  imply  a blow;  for,  in  trefpafs 
for  affauit  and  battery,  a man  may  be  found  guilty  of  the 
affauit,  and  exeufed  of  the  battery.  1 Hawk,  P.  C.  263. 
But  evciy  battery  includes  an  affauit. 

For  an  affauit,  the  offender  is  fubjedt  both  to  an  adtion 
at  the  fait  of  the  party,  in  which  he  (Fail  render  damages ; 
and  alfo  to  an  indictment  at  the  fuit  of  the  king,  in  which 
lie  (hall  be  lined  according  to  the  heinoufnefs  of  the  offence. 

1 Hawk.  263. 

The  affaulting  of  a perfon  with  ofl?nlivc  weapons,  with  a 
delign  to  rob  (though  no  robbery  enfues),  is  puniihed  with 
transportation  for  feven  y'ears.  7 Geo.  II.  c.  21.  Affault- 
ing in  the  ffreet  or  highway,  with  intent  to  fpoil  people’s 
deaths,  and  fo  fpoiling  them,  is  felony  and  tranfportation, 
by  6 Geo.  1.  c.  23.  fee.  11.  And  the  affauit  of  a privy 
counfellor  in  the  execution  of  liis  office,  is  felony  without 
benefit  of  clergy',  by  9 Ann.  c.  16.  Affaulting  or  threat- 
ening a counfellor  at  law,  or  attorney  employed  in  a caufe 
againft  a man,  or  a juror  giving  verdict:  againll  him,  or  an 
adverfary  .for.  fifing  him,  Sec.  is  punifhable  on  an  indictment, 
by  line  and  imprifonment,  for  the  contempt.  1 Hawk.  58. 
There  are  other  alfaults  to  which  peculiar  punifhments  are 
annexed:  thus,  (tat.  5 Hen.  IV.  c.  6,  and  1 1 Hen  VI.  c.  1 1. 
render  affaults  on  members  of  parliament  more  than  ufually 
penal,  upon  non-furrendcr  on  proclamation.  Stat.  9 Edw. 
II.  ft.  i.c.  3.  gives  a double  criminal  procefs  again!!  thofe 
who  affauit  clergymen,  indictment  for  the  temporal  offence, 
and  procefs  in  the  ecclefiaftical  court  for  the  fpiritual  one. 
By  Hat.  5 Eli/,  c.  4.,  fervants  affaulting  their  matter,  mif- 
trefs,  or  overfeer,  may  be  imprifoned  twelve  months,  on 
conviction  before  two  juftices.  By  ftat.  9 Ann.  c.  14.  § 8. 
to  affauit,  beat,  or  challenge  another,  or.  account  of  money 
won  by  gaming,  incurs  forfeiture  of  goods,  and  two  years 
imprifonment.  By  ftat.  9 Geo.  I.  c.  22.  to  affauit  another 
by  wilfully  (hooting  at  him,  is  felony  without  clergy.  By 
Hat.  12.  Geo.  I.  c.  34.  affaulting  a mailer  woolcomber  or 
weaver,  &c.  for  not  complying  with  the  demands  of  work- 
men, is  felony'  and  tranfportation  for  feven  years.  In  many 
cafes  a man  may  jullify  an  affauit : the  defendant  may  jultify 
“ molliter  manus  impofuit,”  in  defence  of  his  perfon  or 
goods;  or  of  his  wife,  father,  mother,  or  mailer,  or  for  the 
maintenance  of  juitice.  Bract.  9.  E.  4.  35  H.VI.c.  51. 

There  are  alfo  other  cafes  in  which  affauit  may  be  juftified: 
as,  of  an  officer  refilled  in  arrefting  a man  byr  warrant,  of  a 
parent  reafonably  chaltifing  his  child,  or  a mailer  his  fervant, 
or  a fchoolmalter  his  fcholar,  or  a gaoler  his  prifoner,  or  even 
a hufoand  his  wife  for  reafonable  and  proper  caufe,  &c. 
Hawk.  P.  C.  258. 

ASSAY,  Ess4y,  or  Say,  in  Metallurgy , the  proof  or 
trial  of  the  goodnefs,  purity,  value,  See.'  of  metals,  and 
metalline  fubitances. 

In  ancient  llatutes,  this  is  called  touch ; and  thofe  who 
had  the  care  of  it,  keepers  of  the  touch.  Under  Henry  VI. 
divers  cities  were  appointed  to  have  touch  for  wrought  filver 


plate.  2 Hen.  VI.  c.  14.  By  this  one  might  imagine  they 
had' no  better  method  of  affaying  than  the  Ample  one,  by 
the  touch-done;  but  the  cafe  is  far  otherwife.  In  the  time 
of  king  Henry  II.  the  bilhop  of  Salifbury,  then  treafurer, 
confidering  that  though  the  money  paid  into  the  king’s 
exchequer  for  his  crown-rents,  did  aniwer  numero  iif  ponderc, 
it  might  neverthelefs  be  mixed  with  copper  or  brafs;  where- 
fore a conftitution  was  made,  called  the  trial  ly  cornbujlion  ; 
which  differs  little  or  nothing  from  the  prefen  t method  of 
affaying  filver.  See  a defeription  of  it  in  the  Black  Book 
in  the  Exchequer,  written  by  Gervafe  of  Tilbury',  c.  xxi. 
The  trial  is  alfo  there  called  effaium,  and  the  officer  who  made 
it  is  named  fufor.  Vid.  Lownd.  Eff.  Amend.  Silv.  Coin. 
p.5.  &155. 

The  method  Hill  in  ufe  of  affaying  gold  and  filver,  was 
fir  ft  eftablifhed  by' an  adt  of  the  Engliffi  parliament,  in  1354. 
Anderfon’s  Com.  voL  i.  p.  187. 

Assay,  or  EJfay,  Effayer  Fr.  Proliren  Germ.  The 
term  affay  in  its  molt  extended  fignification,  means  a fpecies 
of  analyfis  applied  to  metallic  ores  or  alloys,  the  objedt  of 
which  is  to  afeertain  the  quantity  and  proportion  of  only 
one  of  the  ingredients  of  the  mafs.  Hence  it  differs  from 
analyfis  in  general,  as  this  takes  notice  of  all  the  ingre- 
dients : thus,  in  the  affay  of  copper  ores,  the  foie  objedt  is 
to  know  the  proportion  of  pure  metallic  copper  which  a 
given  weight  of  the  ore  can  be  made  to  yield;  difregard- 
ing  all  the  other  component  parts,  fuch  as  the  fulphur, 
iron,  filex,  & c.  or  rather  confounding  them  together  under 
the  general  term  impurities.  The  fame  mode  of  inquiry 
takes  place  in  the  affay  of  a mixture  of  gold,  or  gold  and 
filver,  with  copper,  lead,  tin,  or  any  other  of  the  inferior 
metals,  the  whole  attention  being  diredted  to  the  propor- 
tion of  fine,  or  of  gold  and  filver  contained  in  the  alloy. 
For  the  various  methods  of  conducting  the  affays,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  feveral  metals ; in  all  which  articles 
the  fecond  fedtion  is  devoted  to  the  affay  and  analyfis  of  the 
metal  treated  of.  Gold  and  filver,  from  their  fuperior 
commercial  value,  from  their  being  the  univerfal  mediums 
of  exchange  .throughout  the  civilized  world,  and  from  their 
being  the  materials  of  the  moft  cofllyand  fplendid  utenlils, 
ornaments,  and  articles  of  furniture,  have  demanded  and 
obtained  a greater  accuracy  in  their  affay  than  any  of  the 
other  metallic  bodies.  The  method  of  condudting  it  has 
been  the  fubjedt  of  various  legillative  regulations,  has  from 
time  immemorial  been  .entrufted  to  a diltindt  craft  or  pro- 
fefiion,  and  has  more  than  any  other  procefs  engaged  the 
attention  of  lome  of  the  moll  able  anil  accurate  chemifts  of 
the  prefent  as  well  as  of  former  ages.  For  thefe  reafons, 
under  the  articles  Gold  and  Silver,  we  ffiall  enter  at 
length  into  the  confideration  of  this  important  fubjedt.  It 
was  at  firft  our  intention  to  have  introduced  in  this  place  all 
the  matter  relative  to  the  art  .of  the  affayer,  but  by  fuch 
an  arrangement,  much  unneceffary  repetition  would  have 
been  required  of  information  that  properly  belongs  to  the 
articles  ^^-Balance,  Gu-pel,  Cupellation,  Coin, 
Effayer' s Furnace,  &c. 

Assay-Master,  an  officer,  under  certain  corporations, 
entrufted  with  the  care  of  making  true  touch,  or  affay,  of 
the  gold  and  filver  brought  to  him;  and  giving  a jull  report 
of  the  goodnefs  or  badnefs  thereof. 

Such  is  the  affay-mafter  of  the  mint  in  the  Tower,  called 
alfo  affayer  of  the  king. 

The  afl’ay-maiter  of  the  goldfmiths’  company  is  a fort  of 
affiftant-warden,  called  alfo  a touch-warden,  appointed  to 
furvey,  affay,  and  mark  all  the  filver-work,  &c.  committed 
to  him. — There  are  alio  affay-mafters,  appointed  by  llatute, 
at  York,  Exeter,  Briitol,  Chefter,  Norwich,  Newcastle, 
1 and 
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and  Birmingham,  for  affaying  wrought  plate.  The  affay- 
roafter  is  to  retain  eight  grains  of  every  pound  troy  of  filver 
brought  to  him;  four  whereof  are  to  be  pul  in  the  pix, 
or  box  of  deal,  to  be  r e-ajfayed the  next  year;  and  the  other 
four  to  be  allowed  him  for  his  wafte  and  fpillirigs.  12  and 
13  W.  III.  c.  4.  1 Ann.  c.  9. 

Note.  The  number  of  penny-weights  fet  down  in  the 
aflay-mafter’s  report,  is  to  be  accounted  as  per  pound,  or  fo 
much  in  every  pound  of  twelve  ounces  troy.  For  every 
twenty  penny-weight,  or  ounce  troy,  the  filver  is  found  by  the 
allay  tc  be  worfe  than  ftandard,  or  fterling,  lix -pence  is  to  be 
dedufted;  becaufe  every  ounce  will  coil  fo  much  to  reduce 
it  to  ftandard  goodnefs,  or  to  change  it  for  fterling. 

In  gold,  for  every  carat  it  is  fet  down  to  be  worfe  than 
ftandard,  you  muft  account  that  in  the  ounce  troy  it  is  worfe 
by  fo  many  times  3 s.  8 d.  And  for  every  grain  it  is  fet 
down  worfe,  you  muft  account  it  worle  by  fo  many  times 
1 id.  in  the  ounce  troy.  And  for  every  half  grain  5 A ■}- ; for 
fo  much  it  will  ccft  to  make  it  of  ftandard  goodnefs,  See. 
Touchftone  of  Gold  and  Silver  Ware,  &c.  p.  41,  &c. 

Assay  -Balance,  a balance  ufed  in  the  operation  of  affay- 
ing. See  Balance. 

Assay  of  IV eights  aud  Meafures , fignilies  the  trial  or 
examination  of  common-  weights  and  meafures,  by  the 
Clerk  of  the  mar  lei. 

ASSCFIE,  in  Geography , a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Dyle,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftrift  of 
Bruffels.  The  place  contains  3768  and  the  canton  18,607 
inhabitants;  the  territory  includes  140  kiiiometres  and  19 
communes. 

ASSE  le  Beranger,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Mayenne,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in  the 
diitrift  of  Evron,  one  league  from  Evron. 

Asse  laBcifue,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Sarte,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in  the  diftrift  of 
ITenav  le  ,Vncomte,  eight  miles  S.S.W.  of  Alengon. 

ASSECOMA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a place  of  Spain, 
between  Pria  and  Brevis.  Itin.  Anton. 

ASSECTATOR,  in  Entomology,  a fpecies  of  Ichneu- 
mon that  inhabits  Europe.  It  is  black;  abdomen  falcated, 
with  three  rufous  fpets  on  each  lide;  poiterior  fhanks 
clavate  and  black.  Fabricius. 

ASSED-ABAD,  in  Geography,  a fmall  town  of  Perfia, 
towards  Amadan. 

ASSELEN,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Weft- 
phalia,  nine  miles  S.E.  of  Paderborn. 

ASSELO,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Farfiftan, 
on  the  north  coaft  of  the  Perfian  gulf,  47  leagues  fouth  of 
Schiras, 

ASSELYN,  John,  in  Biography,  a painter,  was  born  in 
Holland  about  the  year  1616,  and  after  receiving  his  edu- 
cation under  Ifaiah  Vanden-'Velde,  a battle -painter,  at  the 
Plague,  travelled  into  France  and  Italy.  He  ftudied  at 
Rome,  and  particularly  imitated  the  manner  of  Bambochio. 
His  hands  and  lingers  were  crooked,  and  from  this,  cir- 
cumilance  he  was  denominated  by  the  Flemilh  Undents 
tl  Kr  abb  ate.”  After  improving  his  time  during  his  residence 
at  Rome,  he  patted  through  Lyons  on  his  return,  and  there 
married  the  daughter  of  a merchant  at  Antwerp,  whom  he 
brought  with  him  to  Amfterdam  in  1645.  His  country- 
men received  him  with  applaufe,  and  from  him  the  Dutch 
painters  firft  acquired  the  idea  of  imitating  the  natural  manner 
of  colouring  landfcape,  for  which  Claude  Lorrain  has  been 
fo  much  admired;  and  abandoning  the  fombve  ft  vie,  with 
the  prevalent  blue  and  green  tints  of  Paul  Bril  and  Braugel. 
Affelyn  was  in  great  reputation  at  Amfterdam,  and  his 
paintings,  confifting  of  hiftory  pieces,  battles,  and  landfcapes 
Vox..  III. 
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exhibiting  antiquities,  and  alfo  men  and  animals,  were  pun. 
dialed  at  a high  price;  they  were  diftinguilhed  by  their 
correftnefs  and  admirable  brilliance  of  colouring;  and  a fet 
of  24  of  his  landfcapes  and  ruins  has  been  engraved  by 
Perelle.  Affelyn’  died  at.  Amfterdam  in  1650.  D’Argen- 
ville,  Vies  des  Peintres.  1 Gen.  Bicg. 

ASSEM,  or  Great  Ardrah,  in  Geography,  a town  of 
Africa,  on  the  Slave  coaft,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of 
Ardrah.  It  was  formerly  the  reftdence  of  the  kings  of 
Ardrah,  and  live  or  lix  leagues  in  circuit.  The  ftreets  are 
very  wide,  and  each  houfe  furrounded  by  its  own  rampa  t,  as 
a lecurity  againft  lire.  The  walls  are  of  mud,  but  high  and 
thick,  and  alio  compact  as  if  they  were  formed  of  ft  one  and 
lime.  The  gates  are  defended  by  deep  ditches  in  the  infide, 
which  are  crofted  by  draw-bridges,  and  near  each  gate  is  a 
guard-room  for  the  convenience  of  the  officers  and  loldiers. 
The  river  Euphrates  compaffes  one  half  of  the  city.  The 
buildings  are  of  clay,  covered  with  ftraw,  and  the  ftreets 
are  kept  in  good  order.  The  people  are  numerous,  and  the 
women  are  richly  dreli'ed.  In  the  conqueft  of  the  kingdom’ 
of  Ardrah  by  the  king  of  Dahomay,  in  1724,  this  cky 
inhered  very  much.  It  is  lituated  16  leagues  from  the  fea, 
and  to  the  north-eaft  of  Little  Ardrah. 

ASSEMBLAGE,  the  joining,  or  uniting,  of  feveral 
things  together;  or,  the  things  themfelves  fo  joined  or 
united.  The  afl'emblage  of  two  hones  for  motion,  is  called 
Articulation.  Carpenters  and  joiners  have  various  kinds 
and  forms  of  afl'emblage;  as,  with  mortifes  and  tenons,  with 
dove-tails,  See.  See  Dove-tail,  Mortise,  &c.  The 
Europeans  admire  the  Carpentry  of  fame  Indians,  where 
the  aflemblage  is  made  without  either  nails  or  pins.  Herrera. 

Assemblage  is  alfo  ufed  in  a more  general  fenfe,  for  a 
collection  of  fejverul  things,  fo  difpofed  together,  as  that  the 
whole  has  an  agreeable  eifetft.  It  is  with  difeourfe  as  with' 
bodies,  which  owe  their  chief  excellency  to  the  juft  ajfem- 
hlage  and  proportion  of  their  members. 

ASSEMBLY,  formed  of  aclfimulare  ; compounded  ot.ad, 
to,  and  fnv.ul,  together ; a meeting  of  feveral  perfons  in  the 
fame  place,  and  with  the  fame  common  delign.  Affem- 
blies  of  the  clergy  are  called  convocations,  fynods,  and 
councils  of  the  clergy;  though  that  annual  one  of  the  kirk 
of  Scotland  retains  the  name  general  affembly,  Sec.  The 
affemblies  of  judges,  &c.  fere  called  courts.  See. — The  afiem- 
blies  oi  the  Roman  people  were  called  comitia. — The  affembly 
of  a preacher,  &c.  is  his  audience.  The  academies  have 
their  affemblies,  or  days  of  affembly. 

Under  the  Gothic  governments,  the’  fupfem'e  legiflative' 
power  was  lodged  in  an  affembly  of  the  ftates  of  the  king- 
dom, held  annually  for  the  like  piirpofes  as  our  parliament. 
See  Parliament. 

Assembly,  General,  in E c clef  ajll cal liflo'ry,  is  an  affembly 
poflefiing'the  liighell  authority  in  the  church  of  Scotland, 
and  coniiihng  of  a certain  number  of  minifters  and  rulii  7 
elders  delegated  from  each  prefbytery,  and  of  commiflioneiu- 
from  the  univerilties  and  royal  boroughs.  A prefbytery, 
compofed  of  fewer  than  12  parifhes,  fends  two  minifters  and 
one  ruling  elder  to  this  affembly ; if  it  contain  between  1 2 and 
18  minifters,  it  fends  three  of  thefe,  and  one  ruling  elder; 
if  it  contain  between  1 8 and  24  minifters,  it  fends  four 
minifters 'and  two  ruling  elders j and  of  24  minifters,  when 
the  prefbytery  confifts  of  fo  many,  it  fends  five  with  two 
ruling  elders.  Every  royal  borough  deputes  one  ruling  elder, 
and  Edinburgh  two  ; and  their  election  mult  be  attefled  by 
the  kirk-feffion  of  their  refperitive  boroughs.  Every  univer- 
fity  fends  one  commifiioner  from  its  own  body.  The  com- 
miffioners  are  chofen  annually  fix  weeks  before  the  meeting 
of  the  affembly;  and  the  ruling  elders  are  often  men  of 
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the  fir  ft  eminence  in  the  kingdom  for  rank  and  talents. 
In  tliis  aflembly,  which  meets  once  a year,  the  king  prcfides 
by  his  commiffioner,  who  is  always  a nobleman;  but  he  has 
no  voice  in  their  deliberations.  Appeals  are  brought  from 
all  the  other  eccldiaftical  courts  in  Scotland  to  the  general 
afTembly;  and  in  qtieflions  purely  religious,  no  appeal  lies 
from  its  determinations;  The  firil  general  aflembly  of  the 
church  of  Scotland  was  held  in  the  year  1560;  but  it  bore, 
fays  Dr.  Robertfon  (Hill.  Scotl.  vol.  i.  p.  251.),  all  th4 
marks  of  an  infant  and  unformed  fociety.  The  members 
were  few,  and  of  no  coniiderable  rank;  and,  of  courfe,  a 
convention  fo  feeble  and  irregular  could  poffefs  no  great 
authority;  and  confcious  of  their  own  weaknefs,  the  mem- 
bers put  an  end  to  their  debates,  without  venturing  upon 
any  decifton  of  much  importance.  By  degrees,  however,  it 
acquired  dignity,  authority,  and  permanence. 

Assembly,  General,  of  the  Jewifh  Rabbis.  See  Ageda. 

Assembly  of  Divines,  is  the  name  given  to  an  affociation 
of  ininiftefs  and  others,  fummoned  by  an  ordinance  of  par- 
liament, in  the  year  1643,  to  meet  at  Weftminlter,  “for 
fettling  the  government  and  liturgy  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, and  for  vindicating  and  clearing;  the  faid  church  from 
falfe  afperiions  and  interpretations.”  This  afTembly  con- 
fided of  1 2 1 divines,  and  30  laymen,  “ celebrated  in  their 
party,”  lays  Mr.  Hume,  “for  piety  and  learning.”  The 
feveral  parties  in  this  afTembly  were  compofed  of  Prefby- 
terians,  Eraflians,  and  Independents.  By  their  advice, 
alterations  were  made  in  the  thirty-nine  articles,  the  fird 
fifteen  of  which  employed  their  committee  for  ten  weeks ; 
and  thefe  alterations  chiefly  refpefted  the  doftrinal  articles, 
and  were  defigned  to  render  their  fenfe  more  exprefs  and 
determinate  in  favour  of  Calvinifm.  It  was  of  ftill  greater 
importance,  that  they  utterly  abolifhed  the  liturgy,  and,  in 
its  dead,  edablifhed  a new  directory  for  worfhip,  by  which, 
fuitably  to  the  fpirit  of  the  puritans,  the  utmod  liberty, 
both  in  praying  and  preaching,  was  indulged  to  the  public 
teachers.  They  alio  agreed  in  introducing  and  enforcing 
the  folemn  league  and  covenant,  by  which  epifcopacy  was 
abjured;  and  a national  engagement,  attended  with  every 
circumdance  that  could  render  a promife  facred  and  obli- 
gatory, was  entered  into  with  the  Scots,-  never  to  fuffer  its 
re-admiflion.  All  thefe  meafures,  fays  Mr.  Hume,  fliewed 
little  fpirit  of  accommodation  in  the  parliament;  and  the 
king’s  commiffioners  were  not  furprifed  to  find  the  edablifh- 
ment  of  prefbyters,  and  the  direftory  pofitively  demanded, 
together  with  the  fubfeription  of  the  covenant,  both  by  the 
king  and  kingdom.  This  aflembly  fubfided  till  Feb.  22, 
1 64-5-,  about  three  weeks  after  the  king’s  death,  having  fat 
five  years,  fix  months,  and  twenty-two  days,  in  which  they 
had  1 163  feflions.  They  were  afterwards  changed  into  a 
committee  for  the  examination  of  fuch  minidCrs  as  pre- 
fented  themfelves  for  ordination  or  induction  into  livings, 
and  met  once  a week,  till  March  25,  1652;  when  the  long 
parliament  being  turned  out  of  the  houfe  by  Oliver  Crom- 
well, they  broke  up  without  any  formal  diffolution.  The 
works  of  the  afTembly,  befides  fome  letters  to  foreign 
churches,  and  occafional  admonitions,  were,  1.  “Their 
humble  advice  to  the  parliament,  for  ordination  of  miniders, 
and  fettling  the  prelbyterian  government.”  2.  “ A di- 
redfory  for  public  worfhip.”  3.  “ A confeffion  of  faith.” 
4.  “ A larger  and  fhorter  catechifm.”  5.  “ A review  of 
fome  of  the  thirty-nine  articles.”  “ When  poderity,” 
fays  Mr.  Neal,  “ fitall  impartially  review  this  aflembly  of 
divines,  and  confider  the  times  in  which  they  lived,  they 
will  have  a juft  veneration  for  their  memory;  for  though 
their  fentiments  in  divinity  were  in  many  in  dances  too  narrow 
and  contrafted,  yet,  with  all  their  faults-,  amongft  which 
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their  perfecuting  zeal  for  religion  was  not  the  lead,  they 
were  certainly  men  of  real  piety  and  virtue,  who  meant  well, 
and  had  the  intered  of  religion  at  heart ; and  molt  of  them 
poffefTed  as  much  learning  as  any  of  their  cotemporaries ; 
the  names  of  Lightfoot,  Selden,  Gataker,  Greenhill,  Ar- 
rowfmith,  Twiffe,  bifhop  Reynolds,  Wallis,  &c.  will  al- 
ways meet  with  edeem  from  the  learned  world;  and  had 
they  not  grafped  at  coercive  power  or  jurifdidtion  over  the 
cor.iciences  of  men,  their  characters  would  have  been  un- 
blemifhed.”  Lord  Clarendon  (vol.  i.  p.  530.)  allows, 
“ that  about  twenty  of  them  were  reverend  and  worthy 
perfons,  and  epifeopal  in  their  judgments  ; but  as  to  the  re- 
mainder, they  were  but  pretenders  to  divinity;  fome  were 
infamous  in  their  lives  and  converfations ; and  mod  of  them 
of  very  mean  parts  and  learning,  if  not  of  fcandalous  igno-- 
ranee,  and  of  no  other  reputation  than  of  malice  to  the 
church  of  England.”  Mr.  Eachard  confeffes,  that  his 
lord fhi JS  has,  perhaps  with  too  much  feverity,  faid,.  that 
fome  of  thefe  divines  were  infamous  in  their  lives  and 
characters ; but  Mr.  Baxter,  who  knew  mod  of  them,  fays, 
“ they  were  men  of  eminent  learning,  godlinefs,  minifterial 
abilities,  and  fidelity;  and  being  not  worthy  to  be  one  of 
them  myfelf,”  fays  he,  “ I may  more  fully  fpeak  the 
truth,  which  I know,  even  in  the  face  of  malice  and  envy, 
that  as  far  as  I am  able  to  judge  by  the  information  of 
hiftory,  and  by  any  other  evidences,  the  Chridian  world, 
lance  the  days  of  the  apoftles,  had  never  a fynod  of  more 
excellent  divines  than  this  fynod,  and  the  fynod  of  Dort.” 
“ The  divine  right,”  fays  Mr.  Neal,  “ of  the  prelbyterian 
government,  firft  threw  them  into  heats,  and  then  divided 
them ; engaging  them  fird  with  the  paidiament,  and  then 
with  the  Independents  and  Ei-aftians.  Their  oppofing  a 
tolei-ation,  i-aifed  them  a gi-eat  many  enemies,  and  caufed  a 
fecefiion  in  their  own  body;  for  after  they  had  carried  the 
quedion  of  “ divine  right,”  the  Independents  and  Eraftians 
deferted  them,  after  which  they  found  it  very  difficult  to 
muder  as  many  as  would  make  a houfe.  Had  the  parlia- 
ment diffolved  them  at  this  junCTure,  they  had  feparated. 
with  honour;  but  they  dwindled  by  degi-ees,  and  the 
bufinefs  of  the  church  was  ti-andated  to  the  provincial  af- 
femblies.  Hume’s  Hid.  vol.  vii.  p.  32.  Neal’s  Hid.  Pur* 
vol.  ii.  p.  35,  &c.  p.  335.  4to. 

Assemblies  of  the  campus  Martii , or  Mail,  of  the  field 
of  Mars,  or  May ; fee  Field  of  Mars,  & c. — Rebellious 
afTembly;  fee  Rebellious. — Unlawful  afTembly;  fee  Un- 
lawful. 

Assembly  is  particularly  ufed  in  the  beau-monde,  for  a 
dated  and  general  meeting  of  the  polite  perfons  of  both  fexes, 
for  the  fake  of  converfation,  dancing,  and  play. 

Assembly  is  alfo  ufed  in  the  Military  Art , for  the 
fecoud  beat  of  the  drum,  being  that  before  the  march.  On 
Rearing  this,  the  foldiers  ftrike  their  tents,  roll  them  up,  and 
then  dand  to  their  arms. — The  third  beating  is  called  the 
march , as  the  fird  is  called  the  general. 

ASSEMON,  Azmon,  or  Jeshimon,  in  Ancient  Geo- 
graphy, a city  in  the  wildernefs  of  Meon,  fouth  of  the  tribe 
of  Judah,  1 Sam.  xxiii.  25.  Jodi.  xv.  4.  Alfo,  an  encamp-, 
ment  of  Ifrael  in  the  defert.  Azmon  was  the  neared  city  to 
Egypt,  fouth.  Numb,  xxxiii.  29.  xxxiv.  4,  5. 

ASSENA,  in  Geography.  See  Esne-, 

ASSENEDE,  a town  of  Flanders,  one  mile  fouth-weft 
of  Sas  de  Ghent.  By  the  new  arrangement,  it  is  referred, 
to  the  department  of  Efcaut,  and  is  the  chief  place  of  a 
canton  in  the  diftrict  of  L’Eclufe.  The  place  contains 
3120,  and  the  canton  10,435  inhabitants;  the  territory  in- 
cludes 120  kiliometres  and  7 communes. 

ASSENEPOWALS,  a lake  of  America,  weftward  of 
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Chriftianaux  lake,  through  which  its  waters  run  into  Albany 
river,  in  New  South  Wales. 

ASSENHEIM,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
the  Upper  Rhine,  and  county  of  Solms  Rocleiheirn,  at  the? 
conflux  of  the  Wetter  and  Nidda,  eleven  miles  north-eaftof 
Frankfort  on  the  Mayne.  N.  lat.  50°  1 1 E.  long.  8^50'. 

ASSENS,  a fea-port  town  of  Denmark,  fituate  on  the 
welt  coalt  of  the  ifland  of  Funen,  with  a good  harbour  on 
the  Little  Belt,  chiefly  inhabited  by  filhermen.  The  paf- 
fage  from  hence,  acrofs  the  Little  Belt,  to  Arroa  found,  in 
the  duchy  of  Slefwick,  is  nine  miles.  N.  lat.  55 J 21'.  E. 
long.  90  54'. 

ASSENSU,  fine , Capital,  in  Law.  See  Sine,  &c. 

Assensu  Regie.  See  Recio. 

Assensu  Patris,  Bower  ex.  See  Dower. 

ASSENT,  Assensus,  an  agreement  or  acquiefcence  of 
the  mind  to  fomething  propofed  or  affirmed. — Thus,  to  af- 
fent  to  any  propoiition,  is  to  allow  it  to  be  true,  or  to  per- 
ceive its  truth. 

Aflfent  is  diftinguifhed,  like  faith,  into  implicit,  or  blind ; 
and  explicit,  or  feeing,  &c.  Others  diftinguilh  it  into  actual 
and  habitual. 

Assent,  actual , is  a determination  of  the  mind,  arifing 
from  the  perception  of  the  truth  of  any  propoiition. 

Assent,  habitual,  coniifts  in  certain  habits  of  believing 
or  acquiefcing,  induced  in  the  mind  by  repeated  acts., 

To  this  belongs  faith,  which  is  an  aflent  arifing  from  the  au- 
thority of  the  perlon  who  fpeaks.  Such  alfo  is  opinion,  which 
is  defined  an  aflent  of  the  mind,  cum  formulae  oppofitl , See. 

Father  Malebranche  lays  it  down  as  an  axiom,  or  princi- 
ple of  method,  never  to  allow  any  thing  for  truth,  from 
which  we  can  forbear  our  aflent  without  forne  lecret  reproach 
of  our  own  reafon. 

Mr.  Hume,  in  his  Treatife  of  Human  Nature  (vol.  i. 
p.  172,  See.),  has  given  us  a new  theory  of  aflent  or  belief 
in  general ; a theory  which  fuits  very  well  with  his  hypothelis 
of  ideas,  and  feems  to  be  a natural  confequence  of  it,  and 
which  at  the  fame  time  reconciles  all  the  belief  that  we 
find  in  human  nature  to  perfeft  fcepticifm.  According  to 
this  writer,  “ an  opinion  or  belief  may  be  moll  accurately 
defined,  a lively  idea  related  to  or  aifociated  with  a prefent 
impreffion.”  Upon  this  notion  of  belief  a great  part  of  his 
theory  is  formed  ; and  hence  he  deduces  what  he  calls  his 
hypothefis,  “ that  belief  is  more  properly  an  aft  of  the  fen- 
fitive  than  of  the  cogitative  part  of  our  natures.”  Dr.  Reid 
has  juitly  obferved,  in  his  examination  of  this  theory  (Elf. 
on  the  Litelleftual  Powers  of  Man,  p.  that  the  be- 

lief of  a proposition  is  an  operation  of  the  mind,  of  which 
every  man  is  confcious,  and  what  it  is  he  uuderftands  per- 
fectly, though,  on  account  of  its  fimplicity,  he  cannot  give 
a logical  definition  of  it.  If  he  compares  it  with  the  llrength 
or  vivacity  of  his  ideas,  or  with  any  modification  of  ideas, 
they  are  fo  far  from  appearing  to  be  one  and  the  fame, 
that  they  have  not  the  leaft  limilitude.  That  a fcrong  be- 
lief and  a weak  belief  differ  only  in  degree,  we  may  eafily 
comprehend  ; but  that  belief  and  no  belief  fliould  differ 
only  in  degree,  no  man  can  admit  who  underftands  what  he 
fpeaks  ; for  this  in  reality  is  to  fay,  that  fomething  and 
nothing  differ  only  in  degree,  or  that  nothing  is  a degree  of 
fomething.  Every  propofition  that  may  be  the  objeft  of 
belief,  has  a contrary  propofition  that  maybe  the  object  of 
a contrary  belief.  The  ideas  of  both,  according  to  Mr. 
Hume,  are  the  fame,  and  differ  only  in  degrees  of  viva- 
city : that  is,  contraries  differ  only  in  degree  ; and  fo  plea- 
fure  may  be  a degree  of  pain,  and  hatred  a degree  of  love. 
Such  are  the  abfurdities  that  follow  from  this  doftrine ; but 
it  is  needlefs  to  trace  them,  as  none  of  them  can  be  more 


abfurd  than  the  doftrine  itfelf.  Mr.  Hume,  in  the  third 
volume  of  his  “ Treatife  of  Human  Nature,”  ienfible  that 
his  theory  of  belief  is  very  objectionable,  feems  in  fome 
moafure  to  retraft  it  ; but  he  itill  appears  to  be  of  opinion, 
that  belief  is  only  a modification  of  the  idea,  though  viva- 
city is  not  a proper  term  by  which  to  exprefs  that  modifi- 
cation. He  therefore  adops  forne  analogical  phrafes  to  ex- 
plain that  modification  ; fuch  as.  “ apprehending  the  idea 
more  itrongly,  or  taking  falter  hold  of  it.”  But  this  is 
merely  a change  of  terms  which  have  no  precife  difference; 
and  whatever  modification  of  the  idea  he  makes  belief  to 
be,  whether  in  vivacity  or  m a llronger  apprehenfion  of  it, 
the  hypothefis,  which  makes  perception,  memory,  and  iin;  - 
gination  to  be  different  degrees  of  that  modification,  s 
chargeable  with  the  f ine  abfurdities  already  mentioned. 
Dr.  Hartley’s  theory  on  this  fubjeft,  thougli  not  very  intel- 
ligibly exprelfcd,  is  not  very  diffeient  from  that  of  Mr,  Hume : 
and  it  is  liable  to  fimihr objections.  “Aflent  and  diffent,” 
fays  this  writer  ( Observations  on  Man,  p.  191.  ed.  410. 
1791.),  “whatever  their  precife  and  particular  nature  may 
be,  mult  come  under  the  no. ion  of  ideas,  being  only  thofe 
very  complex  internal  feelings,  which  adhere  by  affociation 
to  fuch  cl  niters  of  Words  as  are  called  propolitions  in  ge- 
neral, or  affirmations  and  negations  in  particular.”  Ac- 
cordingly, he  diftinguilhes  aflent,  and  of  courfe  its  oppo- 
iite,  diflent,  into  two  kinds,  rational  and  practical.  Ratio- 
nal afent  to  any  propofition  may  be  defined  a readinefs  to 
affirm  it  to  be  true,  proceeding  from  a clofe  affociation  of 
the  ideas  fuggefted  by  the  propofition  with  the  idea,  or  in- 
ternal feeling,  belonging  to  the  word  truth  ; or  of  t!  e 
terms  of  the  propoiition  with  the  word  truth.  Rational 
dlffent  is  the  oppofite  to  this.  This  aflent,  he  adds,  might 
be  called  verbal;  bat  as  every  perlon  fuppofes  himfelf  al- 
ways to  have  fufficient  realon  lor  fuch  readinefs  to  affirm 
or  deny,  he  prefers  the  term  rational.  Practical  afent  is 
a readinefs  to  aft  in  fuch  manner  as  the  frequent  vivid  recur- 
rency of  the  rational  aflent  difpofes  us  to  aft;  and  practical 
dlffent  the  contrary.  Practical  ajfcnt  is  therefore  the  natural 
a id  necelfary  confequence  of  rational,  when  fufficiently  im- 
prefled.  For  his  mode  of  inveltigating  the  caufes  of  both 
kinds  of  aflent,  and  of  accounting  for  them  on  the  princi- 
ples of  affociation,  we  mult  refer  to  His  work  ubi  fupra. 

For  a farther  account  of  this  fubjeft,  with  regard  to  the 
reafons  or  principles  upon  which  aflent  is  founded,  and 
the  various  meafures  and  degrees  of  it,  fee  Demonstra- 
tion, Evidence,  Faith,  Judgment,  Knowledge. 
Probability,  and  Testimony.  idee  alfo  Axioms 
Maxims,  and  Principles. 

Assent  Royal.  See  Royal. 

ASSER,  or  Asserius  Menevensis,  in  Biography,  an 
Englifh  divine  of  the  ninth  century,  was  a native  of  St. 
David’s  in  Wales,  where  he  aflumed  the  monaltic  habit 
among  the  Benediftines.  According  to  Dr.  Cave,  he  was 
a relation,  and  Hearne  fays,  nephew,  to  Aflerius,  archbi- 
fliop  of  St.  David’s.  Having  made  a confiderable  progrefs 
in  learning  under  John  Scotus  Erigena,  he  was  invited  to 
court  by  king  Alfred,  and  amonglt  other  preferments,  ob- 
tained the  bilhopric  of  Sherburn.  Dr.  Cave  informs  us, 
that  Alfred,  by  liis  advice,  founded  the  univerfity  of  Ox- 
ford ; but  the  time  of  its  eflablilhment  has  been  a fubjeft 
of  difpute.  Affer  wrote  “The  Life  of  Alfred,”  firitpub- 
liffied  by  -arehbifhop  Parker  in  the  old  Saxon  character  in 
his  edition  of  Walfingham’s  Hiltory,  printed  at  London,  in 
folio,  in  1574;  and  republiflied  in  a collection  of  Englifh 
hiitorians  by  Cambden,  at  Frankfort,  in  folio,  in  1602; 
and  again  by  Mr.  Wife,  at  Oxford,  in  8vo.,  in  1722.  Ni- 
cholfon,  in  his  “ Iiiltorical  Library,”  obferves,  that  Al- 
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i'recPs  Life,  by  Aflerius,  readies  no  farther  than  the  45th. 
year  of  his  age,  coinciding  by  his  computation  with  the 
year  of  our  Lord  893  ; and  therefore  the  continuation  to  the 
king’s  death  muft  have  been  fupplied  by  later  anthers.  This 
work  has  been  aferibed  by  Hearne  to  the  archbiffiop  Af- 
ferius.  Another  work,  under  the  title  of  “ Afferius’s  An- 
nals,” has  been  aferibed  to  him,  and  was  publifhed  by  Dr. 
Gale  in  his  “ Decern  Scriptores,  &c.”  at  Oxford,  in  1691, 
folio-;  but  it  lias  been  doubted  whether  the  name  of  Aifer 
has  not  beer,  prefixed  to  an  anonymous  collection  of  unquef- 
iionable  authenticity,  though  the  real  author  was  not  cer- 
tainly known.  Thefe  “Annals,”  it  has  been  alleged,  ex- 
tend to  the  year  y rq,  whereas  Aifer  died  in  909,  and  there 
is  r.o  trace  of  ar.y  appendix  to  the  work.  Dr.  Gale  ai- 
cribes  it  to  Aifer,  and  his  notion  is  favoured  by  its  infilling 
chiefly  upon  the  fortunes  of  king  Alfred.  Aflerius  has  the 
reputation  of  a faithful  hiftorian.  Some  other  works  have 
been  aferibed  to  him  ; and  feme  have  faid  that  he  was  the 
tranflator  of  “ Boethius  de  Confolatione,”  and  not  king 
Alfred,  commonly  reputed  as  Inch.  Alter  died,' according 
to  Godwin  and  Hearne,  in  883  ; but  according  to  Du-Pin, 
Cave,  Olearius,  and  Oudin,  in  909.  Cave’s  H.  L.  vol.  h. 
p.  66.  Gen.  Dift.  » 

A^SERA.,  in  Geography,  a town  of  European  Turkey, 
in  Macedonia,  upon  the  river  Vera,  near  Salonichi. 

ASSERAC,  among  the  Turks . See  Assis. 

AS SE RADGES',  in  Geography,  a fmall  ifland  near  the 
weft  coalt  of  North  America,  at  the  mouth  of  the  bay  Re- 
nlejo,  in  the  province  of  Nicaragua. 

ASSERIDA,  in  Botany,  a name  given  by  the  people  of 
Guinea  to  a kind  of  flirub,  the  leaves  of  which  being 
chewed  are  a cure  for  the  colic,  to  which  that  people  are 
very  fubjeft.  Phil.  Tranf.  N’  232. 

ASSER.IGO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples  and  province  of  Abruzzo  Ultra,  feven 
miles  north-eaft  of  Aquila. 

ASSERTION,  in  the  Language  of  the  Schools,  a pro- 
pofition  .which  a perfon  advances,  and  which  he  avows  to  be 
true,  and  is  ready  to  maintain  in  public. 

ASSES,  Order  of,  Aftnorum  Ordo,  in  Ecclefiofical 
H'tjlory,  a denomination  given  to  the  Mathurins  or  Trinita- 
rians, becaufe  they  were  anciently  obliged,  in  travelling,  to  ride 
on  afles,  not  horfes.  This  obligation  was  fet  afide  by  a new 
rule  given  the  order  by  pope  Clement,  in  1267.  Du-Cange. 

Asses,  in  Geography,  a people  of  Africa,  in  Guinea, 
on  the  Gold  Coafl,  in  the  interior  part  of  the  country,  to 
the  weft  of  Rio  de  Volta. 

ASSESSMENTS,  in  Law,  denote  taxes  levied  on  the 
inhabitants  of  a parifh  or  diftrift  for  fame  fpecial  purpofe, 
or  on  thofe  of  the  country  for  the  fupport  of  government. 
The  term  affef  is  derived  by  Johnfon  from  the  Italian  affef- 
fare,  to  make  an  equilibrium  or  balance,  and  fignifying  to 
charge  with  a certain  fum.  In  the  beginning  of  the  civil 
wars  between  Charles  I.  and  his  parliament,  the  latter  hav- 
ing no  other  fufficient  revenue  to  fupport  themfelves  and 
their  meafures,  introduced  - the  practice  of.  laying  weekly 
and  monthly  affeffments  ol  a fpeciflc  fum  upon  the  feveral 
counties  of  the  kingdom;  to  be  levied  by  a pound  rate  on 
lands  and  perfonal  eftates;  which  were  occafionaily  conti- 
nued during  the  whole  ufurpation,  fometimes  at  the  rate  of 
120,000/.  a month,  fometimes  at  inferior  rates.  After  the 
reftoration,  the  ancient  method  of  granting  fubfidies,  infteftd 
of  fuc’n  monthly  affeffments,  was  twice,  and  twice  only,  re- 
newed ; viz.  in  1663,  when  four  fubfidies  ware  granted  by 
the  temporally,  and  four  by  the  clergy  ; and  in  1670,.  when 
800,000/.  were  railed  by  way  of  fubfidy,  which  was  the 
laft  time  of  raiftng  fupplies  in  that  way-.  For,  the  monthly 
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affeffments  being  noweftablifhed  by  cuftom,  being  railed  by 
comiiTtoners  named  by  parliament,  and  producing  a more 
certain  revenue ; from  that  time  forwards  we  hear  no  more 
of  fubfidies,  but  cccaftonal  affeffments  were  granted  as  the 
national  emergencies  required,  Thefe  periodical  afleflments* 
jibe  fubfidies  which  preceded  them,  and  the  more  ancient 
feutnge,  hydage,  and  tailiag-e,  were  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poles  a land-tax  ; and  the  afleflments  were  fometimes  ex- 
prefsly  fo  called.  See  Land-tax  and  Subsidy. 

Assessment,  in  a Military  Senfe,  fignifies  a certain  rate 
which  is  paid  by  the.  county-treafurer  to  the  receiver-general 
or  the  land-tax,  to  indemnify  any  place  for  not  having 
raffed  the  militia  ; which  fum  is  to  be  paid  by  the  receiver- 
general  into  the  exchequer.  The  fum  to  be  affeffed  is  four 
pounds  for  each  man,  where  no  annual  certificate  of  the  ftate 
of  the  militia  has  been  tranfmitted  to  the  clerk  of  the  peace; 
if  not  paid  before  June  yearly,  it  may  be  levied  on  the  pa- 
nfli  officers.  Such,  affeffment,  where  there  is  no  county 
late,  is  to  be  raffed  in  the  fame  manner  with  the  poor’s  rate. 

ASSESSOR,  formed  of  aeP,  to,  and  fedeo,  I jit,  an  infe- 
rior or  iubordinate  officer  of  juftice,  chiefly  appointed  to 
affiit  tfie  ordinary  judge  with  his  opinion  and  advice.  In 
this  fenfe,  the  mailers  'in  chancery  are  affeffors  of  the  lord 
chancellor.  There  are  two  kinds  of  affeffors  in  the  Imperial 
chamber,  ordinary  and  extraordinary. — The  ordinary  are 
now  in  number  forty-one,  whereof  five  are  elected  by  the 
emperor,  viz.  three  counts  or  barons,  and  two jurifconfulti, 
or  civil  lawyers.  The  electors  appoint  ten,  the  fix  circles 
eighteen,  Sc c.  They  aft  in  quality  of  counfeliors  of  the. 
chamber,  and  have  falaries  accordingly. 

Assessor  is  alio  ufed  for  a perlon  who  affeffes  or  lavs 
affeffments  of  taxes  and  other  public  duties. 

I11  this  fenfe,  affeffors,  among  us,  are  inhabitants  of  a 
town  or  village  eiefted  by  the  community  to  affefs  or  fettle 
the  taxes  and  other  impofitions  of  the  year,  to  fix  the  pro- 
portion which  each  perfon  is  to  bear,  according  to  his 
eftate,  and  to  fee  the  collection  made.  Thefe  are  alfo  called 
in  our  law  afjtfores.  By  the  flat.  16  & 17  Car.  II.  two  in- 
habitants in  every  parifti  were  made  affeffors  for  the  royal  aid. 

ASSESUS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  the  Mi- 
lefians,  in  which  was  a temple  of  Minerva  Affefienfis, 
which  was  burned  by  the  flames  which  were  driven  thither 
by  the  wind.  Herodot.  1.  i.  c.  19. 

AbSETS  (Fr.  affez,  i.  e.  fat  is,  enough),  in  Law,  fignify 
goods  enough  to  difeharge  that  burden  which  is  call  upon 
the  executor  or  heir,  in  latisfying  the  debts  and  legacies  of 
the  teftator  or  anceftor.  Bro.  tit.  Afj'ets . Affets  ar treal  or 
perfonal ; where  a man  hath  lands  in  fee -Ample,  and  dies 
feifed  thereof,  the  lands  which  came  to  his  heir  are  affets 
real ; and  where  he  dies  poffeffed  of  any  perfonal  eftate,  the 
goods  which  come  to  the  executor  are  affets perfonal.  Affets 
are  alfo  divided  into  affets  per  defeat,  and  aflets  inter  maines  ,* 
affets  by  defeat  is  where  a perfon  is  bound  in  an  obligation, 
and  dies  feifed  of  lands  which  defeend  to  the  heir,  the  land 
ffiall  be  affets,  and  the  heir  ffiall  be  charged  as  far  as  the 
land  to  him  defeended  will  extend:  affets  inter  maines  is 
when  a man  indebted  makes  executors,  and  leaves  them  fuf- 
ficient to  pay  his  debts  and  legacies  ; or  where  fome  com- 
modity or  profit  arffeth  to  them  in  right  of  the  tellator, 
which  are  called  affets  in  their  har  ds.  Terms  de  Ley,  56,  57. 

As  to  affets  by  defeent,  it  is’ to  be  obferved,  that  by  the 
common  law,  if  the  heir  had  iold  or  aliened  the  lands  which 
were  affets  before  the-  obligation  of  his  anceftor  was  put  in 
fuit,  he  was  to  be  difeharged,  and  the  debt  was  loll ; but  by 
ftat.  3 W.  & M.  c.  14.  made  perpetual  by  6 Will.  III.  c.  14. 
the  heir  is  made  liable  to  the  value  of  the  land  by  him.  fold, 
in  aftion  of  debt  brought  againft  him  by  the  obligee,  who. 
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Jnal!  recover  to  the  value  of  the  faid  land,  as  if  the  debt  was 
the  proper  debt  of  the  heir ; but  the  laud  which  is  fold  or 
aliened  bong.  Jids  before  the  adtion  brought,  {hall  not  be  liable 
to  execution  upon  a judgment  recovered  againft  the  heir  in 
any  fuch  adtion.  And  by  hat.  29  Car.  II.  c.  3.  $ 10.  lands 
of  cejluy  que  trujl  fnall  be  affets  by  defcent ; and  by  the  fame 
flat.'  § 12.  eilates  pur  autre  vie  fhall  be  affets  in  the  ..hands  of 
thg  heir,  if  they  come  to  him  by  reafon  of  a fpecial  occupan- 
cy ; and  where  there  is  no  fpecial  occupant,  they  fnall  go  to 
the  executors  and  adminillrators  of  the  party  that  had  them 
by  virtue  of  the  grant,  and  fhall  be  affets  in  their  hands. 
When  a man  binds  himfelf  and  his  heirs  in  a bond,  and  dies 
leaving  iffue  two  fons,  if  the  eldeit  fon  enters  on  the  lands  by 
defcent  as  heir  to  the  father,  and  die  without  iffue  ; and  then 
the  youngeft  fon  enters,  he  fha’1  be  charged  with  affets  as 
heir  to  the  father.  Dyer,  368.  Lands  which  come  to  the 
heir  by  purchafe  fhall  not  be  affets.  1 Danv.  Abr.  577.  A 
reverb  on  in  an  eftate  for  life  or  years  fhall  be  affets,  and  a 
reverlion  expectant  upon  the  determination  of  an  eftate  for 
life  is  affets,  and  ought  to  be  pleaded  fpeciaily  by  the  heir. 
An  advovvfon  is  affets,  but  not  a prefentation  to  a church 
actually  void,  which  may  not  be  fold.  Co.  Lit.  374.  Lands 
bv  defcent  in  ancient  demefne  will  be  affets  in  debt ; but  a 
copyhold  eftate  defcending  to  an  heir  is  not  affets ; nor  is 
any  right  to  an  eftate  aflets,  without  poffeffion.  Danv. 
5:77.  An  annuity  is  no  affets,  for  it  is  only  a chofe  in  action. 
Equity  of  redemption  of  an  eftate  mortgaged,  and  a term 
for  years  to  attend  the  inheritance,  are  aflets. 

Leafes  are  affets  to  pay  debts,  notwithstanding  the  affent 
of  the  executor  to  the  devife  of  them.  1 Lill.  Abr.  99. 
Affets  in  the  hands  of  one  executor,  are  affets  in  the  hands 
of  ethers  ; and  if  an  executor  hath  goods  of  the  teftator  in 
any  part  of  the  world,  he  fhall  be  charged  in  refpect  of  them. 
6 Rep.  47.  In  actions  againft  executors,  the  jury  mult 
find  tire  value  of  the  aflets  ; for  the  plaintiff  fhall  recover 
only  according  to  the  value  of  the  affets  found.  1 Rol. 
Rep.  58.  A fpecial  judgment  againft  affets  only  fhall 
have  relation  to,  and  bind  the  lands  from  the  time  of  filing 
the  original  writ  or  bill.  Carth.  Rep.  245. 

ASSEVERATION,  anearneft affirmation,  or  avouching. 

ASSHETON,  William,  in  Biography,  an  Englifh  epif- 
copalian  divine,  was  born  at  Middleton  in  Lancafhire,  in 
1641,  and  educated  at  Brazen-nofe  college  in  the  univerfity 
of  Oxford.  Diftinguifhed  by  his  application  and  proficiency 
in  various  parts  of  learning,  he  became  a fellow  of  that  col- 
lege in  1663,  and  in  1673  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of 
doctor  in  divinity.  Befides  other  preferments  to  which  he 
was  advanced,  he  was  prefented  to  the  redtory  of  Becken- 
ham in  Kent,  in  1676.  He  was  confcientioufly  and  zeal- 
oufly  attached  to  the  church  in  which  he  officiated,  and 
faithful  and  exemplary  in  the  difcliarge  of  the  duties  of  his 
profeffion.  Whuff  he  was  an  upright  and  able  advocate  for 
the  eftablifhed  religion,  he  was  no  lefs  affiduous  in  inculcat- 
ing, from  the  prefs  as  well  as  from  the  pulpit,  the  indifpen- 
fable  obligations  of  morality  and  practical  religion.  In  the 
prefent  age,  however,  his  “ Treatile  againft  Toleration,” 
and  his  “ Pofiibility  of  Apparitions,”  written  in  defence  of 
them,  will  not  be  regarded  as  evidences  of  the  liberality  of 
his  fpirit,  and  the  foundnefs  of  his  judgment.  The  former, 
under  the  title  of  “ Toleration  diiapproved  and  condemned, 
& c.”  was  publifhed  at  Oxford,  in  1670,  410.  ; and  his 
book  intitled,  “ Cafes  of  Scandal  and  Perfecution,  See.  to 
the  fame  purpofe,  was  publifhed  at  London,  in  1674  > and 
his  “ Pofiibility  of  Apparitions  ” was  occasioned  by  the 
ftory  of  Mrs.  Veale,  who  died  at  Dover,  and  was  faid  to 
have  appeared  to  her  friend  Mrs.  Bargrave  at  Canterbmy, 
and  publifhed  in  1706.  This  ftory  has  been  fince  prefixed 
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to  ee  Drelincourt  on  Death.”  In  1685,  Dr.  Afsheton, 
who  was  a ftrenuous  advocate  for  monarchy,  wrote  “ The 
Royal  Apology,”  in  defence  of  the  dodlrine  of  abfolute 
fubmffiion  to  kings;  and  after  the  revolution,  he  wrote  a 
piece  in;  defence  or  king  William  and  queen  Mary,  intitled, 
“ A feafonable  Vindication  of  their  prelent  Majefties,”  in 
which  he  declared  to  the  public  the  reafons  which  induced 
him  to  fwear  allegiance  to  them.  He  alio  wrote  ieveral 
tracts  againft  popery,  and  in  vindication  of  the  Trinity;  and 
( various  pieces  of  a practical  nature.  . Dr.  Afsheton  claims 
peculiar  commemoration  and  refi^  61  as  the  firft  projector  of 
the  fcheme  for  providing  a maintenance  for  clergymens’ 
widows  and  others,  by  a jointure  payable  out  of  the  mercers’ 
company.  To  this  fcheme  he  devoted  much  attention,  and 
after  contending  with  many  difficulties  and  difeouragements, 
he  had  the  pleafure  of  fuccecding.  An  “ Account  of  the 
Rife,  Progress,  and  Advantages  of  the  propofal,  See.” 
was  printed  in  1713.  The  plan,  however,-  was  not  founded 
on  a furncient  acquaintance  with  the  dodtrine  of  annuities ; 
and  the  fociety  of  courfe  failed  in  making  good  its  pro- 
pofals.  Afsheton  having  employed  his  time  and  talents  in 
promoting  the  interefts  oi  truth,  according  to  his  views  of 
it,  and  the  caufe  of  virtue  and  humanity,  died  at  Becker.— 
ham,  in  1711,  in  the  70th  year  of  his  age.  Gen.  Didt. 
Biog.  Brit. 

ASSIDEANS,  or  rather  Hasidf.ans,  in  Antiquity,  a. 
fed!  among  the  Jews ; thus  called  from  the  Hebrew 
ET*vDrr>  hhafid  im,  merciful,  righteous.  I Mac.  ii.  42. 
vii.  16.  Ecclefiafticus,  xliv.  10. 

Dr.  Prideaux  fays  (Conn.  p.  ii.  book  iii.  vol.  iii.  p.  257.),. 
that  after  the  fettling  of  the  Jewilh  church  in  Judaea,  on  the 
return  from  the  Babylonifh  captivity,  there  were  two  forts 
of  men  among  the  members  of  it  : the  one  contented 

themfelves  with  the  written  law  of  Mofes,  and  were  called 
Zadilhn,  or  the  righteous  ; and  the  others  fuperadded  to  the 
law  the  conftitutions  and  traditions  of  the  Elders,  and  other 
religious  obfervances,  which  they  voluntarily  regarded  by 
way  "of  fupererogation,  and  being  confidered  as  poffeffing  a 
degree  of  holinefs  fuperiorto  that  of  the  others,  they  weie 
denominated  Chafi  Jeans , ox  the  pious.  From  the  former  were 
derived  thefedlsof  the  Samaritans,  Spddurees,  and  Karaites; 
and  from  the  latter,  the  Pharifees,  and  Effrnes.  Thefe  Aid- 
deans,  who  were  men  of  great  valour  as  well  as  eminently 
zealous  for  the  law,  joined  Mattathias  and  his  company  in 
the  faftneffes  of  the  mountains,  as  foon  as  Antiochus  was 
returned  to  Antioch,  and  determined  to  fight  with  him  for 
the  law  of  their  god  and  the  liberties  of  their  country. 

ASSIDENT  Sign,  Signum  Affidens,  in  Medicine,  a 
fymptom  which  ufually  attends  a difeafe,  but  not  always. 
Thus  a dry  rough  tongue,  thirft,  and  watching,  are  ajjident 
Jigns  in  an  ardent  fever.  In  this  fenfe,  ojjidents  differ  from 
pjihognomonics,  which  are  infeparable  from  the  difeafe. 

ASSIDUUS,  or  Admduus,  among  the  Romans,  de- 
noted a rich,  or  wealthy  perfon.  , ' 

The  word  in  this  fenfe  is  derived  from  as,  ajfis,  q.  d.  a mo- 
nied man. 

Hence  we  meet  with  affiduous  fureties,  ajjidui  fideju fores,- 
anfwering  to  what  the  French  now  call  city  fureties  or  fecu- 
rities,  cautions  bourgeoife.  \ 

When  Servius  Tullius  divided  the  Roman  people  into  five 
claffes,  according  as  they  were  affefled  or  taxed  to  the  pub- 
lic, the  richer  fort,  who  contributed  affes,  were  denominat- 
ed of dul  ; and  as  thefe  .were  the  chief  people  of  buiinefiy 
who  attended  ail  the  public  concerns  : thofe  who  are  dili- 
gent in  attendances  came  to  be  denominated- ajfului. 

Assidui  was  alfo  uled  for  volunteers,  or  thofe  who, 
ferved  in  the  avrny  at  their  own  expeuce, 
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ASSIENTO,  or  Assienta,  in  matters  of  Commerce,  a 
contract  or  convention  between  the  king  of  Spain  and 
other  powers  for  furnifning  the  .Spanifh  dominions  in  Ame- 
rica with  negro  (laves. 

The  term  is  originally  Spanifli,  and  fignifies  a bargain  : 
accordingly  the  firit  a (bento  was  a treaty  or  contract  made 
with  the  French  Guinea  company?  whereby  they  were  put 
in  pofleftion  of  this  privilege,  in  confideration  of  a certain 
duty  which  they  were  to  pay  to  the  king  of  Spain’s  farms, 
for  every  negro  thus  fu-ruiflied. 

The  Spaniards,  having  aimed  deftroyed  the  natural  in- 
habitants of  Spar. hit  America,  have  been  many  years,  and 
bill  are  obliged  to  perform  the  work  of  their  mines,  and 
-other  laborious  buiinefs,  by  negroes,  of  whom  they  could 
fearce  ever  obtain  the  number  they  have  wanted  : and  it  is 
certain,  if  they  were  fully  fupplied,  they  would  get  yearly 
above  twice  the  fiver  perhaps  they  now  do,  or  have  done 
for  many  years  pad.  It  muft  be  confeffed,  they  have  ufed 
.variety  of  meefures  to  obtain  them.  The  Genoefe  under- 
took to  fuppfy  them  at  a concerted  price  between  them  ; 
for  which  end  they  formed  a company  called  the  aftiento, 
who  had  their  factors  at  Jamaica,  Curafoa,  and  Brail!  ; but 
by  their  ill  management  made  nothing  of  this  contract  ■ nor 
did  their  fucceftors  the  Portuguefe.  After  them  it  fell  in- 
to the  hands  of  the  French,  who  made  to  much  of  it,  that 
they  were  enabled,  by  a computation  made  from  the  regif- 
ters  of  Spain,  to  import  into  the  French  dominions  no  lefs 
than  204,000,000  of  pieces  of  eight.  Yet  they  at  length 
overglutted  the  market,  and  became  fufferers  towards  the 
conclufion. 

By  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  Philip  V.  being  declared  king 
of  Spain  by  the  allies,  it  was  one  of  the  articles  of  the  peace 
between  England  and  France,  that  the  albento  contract  fhould 
be  transferred  to  the  Engliflt.  Accordingly  a new  inftru- 
ment  was  iigned  in  May  1713,  to  laft  thirty  years  ; and  the 
furnifhing  of  negroes  to  Spanifh  America  was  committed 
to  the  South-fea  Company,  juft  then  credited  ; though  the 
hi  ft  convention  for  this  purpofe  was  made  in  or  about  the 
year  1689. 

In  virtue  whereof  they  were  yearly  to  furnifh  4800  ne- 
groes ; for  which  they  were  to  pay  at  the  fame  rate  as  the 
French,  with  this  condition,  that  during  the  hrft  twenty- 
five  years,  only  half  the  duty  (ball  be  paid  for  fuch  as  they 
(hall  import  beyond  the  ftated  number. 

The  laft  article  gives  them  a farther  privilege  not  en- 
joyed by  the  French  ; which  is,  that  the  Englifh  afhentifts 
fhall  be  allowed,  every  year,  to  fend  to  the  Spanifh  America 
a fliip  of  five  hundred  tons,  loaden  with  the  fame  commodi- 
ties as  the  Spaniards  ufually  carry  thither  j with  a licence 
to  fell  the  fame  concurrently  with  them,  at  the  fairs  of  Porto 
Bello,  Carthagena,  and  VeraCruz.  This  additional  article' 
was  fuppofed  as  advantageous  to  the  company,  as  the  whole 
contract  hefides;  being  granted  contrary  to  the  ufual  Spanifh 
policy,  which  has  evt'r  folicitoufly  preferred  the  commerce 
of  their  America  to  theinfelves. 

Some  new  articles  were  afterwards  added  to  the  ancient 
aftiento  ; as,  that  the  Englifh  fhould  fend  their  regifter-fhip 
yearly,  even  though  the  Spanifh  flota  and  galleons  did  not 
go  ; and  that,  for  the  flrft  ten  years,  the  faid  (hip  might  be 
of  650  tons. 

Finally,  as  the  South-fea  company  had  on  the  whole  been 
lofers  by  their  trade,  and  at  the  time  of  the  treaty  of  Aix- 
la-Chapelle,  in  1 748,  they  had  only  four  years  more  of  their 
^ aftiento  term  remaining  (the  war  between  Spain  and  England 
having  commenced  in  1739,  and  interrupted  the  continuance 
of  it),  which  Spain  was  determined  not  to  renew,  at  lead 
not  on  any  promifing  terms  ; for  thefe  and  other  reafons,  it 
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was  concluded  by  the  Britifti  court  to  inftrutt  her  minifter 
at  Madrid,  to  obtain  the  beft  equivalent  that  could  be  pro- 
cured for  the  remaining  lliort  time  of  the  company’s  aftiento 

contract. 

By  the  treaty  of  Madrid,  concluded  or  the  5th  of  Octo- 
ber 1750,  it  was  agreed  that  his  Britannic  majefty  fhould 
yield  to  his  Catholic  majefty  his  right  to  the  enjoyment  of 
the  aftiento  of  negroes,  and  of  the  annual  fhip,  during  the 
four  years  ftipulated  by  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelie  ; and 
in  confideration  of  acorapeniation  of  100,000/.  fterling  tube 
paid  by  his  Catholic  majefty  to  the  South-lea  company  with- 
in three  months,  his  Britannic  majefty  agreed  to  furrender  to 
him  all  that  might  be  due  to  that  company  for  balance  of 
accounts,  or  in  any  manner  arifing  from  the  faid  aftiento  : 
thus  all  claims,  in  confequence  of  this  contract,  were  finally 
abolifhed,  and  a period  was  put  to  all  the  foreign  commerce 
of  the  South-fea  company. 

In  confequence  of  the  aftiento  conveyed  to  Great  Britain 
by  Philip  V.,  Britifti  factories  were  eftabliftied  at  Carthagena, 
Panama,  Vera  Cruz,  Buenos  Ayres,  and  other  Spanifh  fet- 
tlements.  The  veil  with  which  Spain  had  before  this  time 
covered  the  (late  and  tranfaCtions  of  her  colonies,  was  re- 
moved. The  agents  of  a rival  nation,  redding  in  the  towns 
of  moft  extenfive  trade,  and  of  chief  refort,  had  the  beft  op- 
portunities of  becoming-  acquainted  with  the  interior  condi- 
tion of  the  American  provinces,  of  obferving  their  ftated 
and  occafional  wants,  and  of  knowing  what  commodities 
might  he  imported  into  them  with  the  greateft  advantage. 
I11  confequence  of  information  fo  authentic  and  expeditious, 
the  merchants  of  Jamaica,  and  other  Englifh  colonies  who 
traded  to  the  Spanifli  main,  were  enabled  to  aflort  and  pro- 
portion their  cargoes  fo  exactly  to  the  demands  of  the  mer- 
chants, that  the  contraband  commerce  was  carried  on  with 
a facility,  and  to  an  extent,  unknown  in  any  former  period. 
Befides,  the  agents  of  the  Britifti  South-fea  company,  under 
cover  of  the  importation  which  they  were  authorifed  to  make 
by  the  fliip  annually  fent  to  Porto  Bello,  poured  in  their 
commodities  on  the  Spanifli  continent,  without  limitation 
or  restraint.  Inftead  of  a fliip  of  500  tons  as  ftipulated  in 
the  treaty,  they  ufually  employed  one  which  exceeded  900 
tons  in  burden.  She  was  accompanied  by  two  or  three 
fmaller  veflels,  which  mooring  in  fome  neighbouring  creek, 
fupplied  her  clandeftineiy  with  frefli  bales  of  goods,  to  re- 
place fuch  as  were  fold.  The  infpeftors  of  the  fair,  and 
officers  of  the  revenue,  gained  by  exorbitant  prefents,  con- 
nived at  the  fraud.  Tiie  company  itfelf,  however,  fuftained 
a confiderable  lofs  by  the  aftiento  trade  ; whilft  many  of  its 
fervants  acquired  immenfe  fortunes.  Thus,  partly  by  the 
operations  of  the  company,  and  partly  by  the  activity  of 
private  interlopers,  almoll  the  whole  trade  of  Spanifli  Ame- 
rica was  ingrofled  by  foreigners.  The  immenie  commerce 
of  the  galleons,  formerly  the  pride  of  Spain,  and  the  envy  of 
other  nations,  funk  to  nothing ; and  the  fquadron  itfelf  re- 
duced from  1 5000  to  2000  tons  ferved  hardly  any  purpofe, 
about  the  year  1737,  but  to  fetch  home  the  royal  revenue 
arifing  from  the  fifth,  or  filver.  In  order  to  prevent  thefe  en- 
croachments, Spain  ftationed  Blips  of  force,  under  the  appel- 
lation of  “ Guarda  Coftas,”  on  the  coafts  of  thofe  provinces 
which  were  moft  frequented  by  interlopers.  The  captains 
of  thefe  guarda  coftas,  by  feveral  unjuftifiable  afts  of  violence, 
precipitated  Great  Britain  into  a war  with  Spain  ; in  confe- 
quence of  which  the  latter  obtained  a final  releafe  from  the 
aftiento,  as  we  have  above  related,  and  was  left  at  liberty  to 
regulate  the  commerce  of  her  colonies,  without  being  re- 
ftrained  by  any  engagement  with  a foreign  power.  Ander- 
fon’s  Commerce,  vol.  iii.  p.  378.  Robertfon’s  Hift.  Amer. 
vol.  iii.  p.  378,  &c. 
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Assiento,  in  Geography,  a country  of  Africa,  on  the 
Gold  Coall,  bordered  on  the  north  by  the  unknown  regions, 
on  the  eaft  by  Achein,  and  on  the  fouth  by  Akanni  or 
Little  Achan.  Affiento  is  imperfeftly  known,  as  its  inha- 
bitants maintain  little  or  no  correipondence  with  the  mari- 
time negroes.  It  is  laid,  however,  to  be  rich  in  gold, 
which  the  Achanefe  fometimes  bring  to  the  coall.  Its 
jituation,  near  the  fource  of  Rio  Sacro  de  Coila,  is  very  ad- 
vantageous for  trade,  if  the  natives  were  more  difpofed  for 
commerce,  and  better  acquainted  with  their  own  intereft. 

ASSIGN,  To,  in  Common  Lain , hath  various  fignifica- 
tions:  one  general,  viz.  to  fet  over  a right  to  another,  or  ap- 
point a deputy,  Sec. ; another  fpecial,  viz.  to  fet  forth  or  point 
out,  as  to  aflign  error,  afiign  falie  judgment,  wafte,  See.  In 
affig  ning  of  error,  it  mult  be  when  the  error  is  committed;  in 
falfe  judgment,  wherein  the  judgment  is  unjuft: ; in  wafte, 
wherein  efpecially  the  wafte  is  committed.  Juitices  are  alfo 
faid  to  be  afiigned  to  take  aflifes.  Stat.  1 1 Hen.  VI.  c.  2. 

ASSIGNABLE  Magnitude , in  Geometry , is  ufed  for  any 
finite  magnitude  that  can  be  expreffed  or  denoted,  and 
AJfignable  Ratio,  for  any  expreffible  ratio. 

ASSIGNEE,  or  Assign,  in  Lain,  a perfon  to  whom  a 
thing  is  appointed,  or  afiigned  by  the  aft  of  the  party,  or  the 
operation  of  law,  to  be  occupied,  paid,  or  done. 

An  alfignee  differs  from  a deputy  in  this,  that  the  aftignee 
poffeffes  or  enjoys  a thing  in  his  own  right ; and  a deputy 
afts  in  right  of  another. 

Alfignee  may  be  fo  either  by  deed  or  by  law. 

Assignee  by  Deed  is  when  a leffee  of  a term,  &c.  fells 
and  affigns  the  fame  to  another:  the  other  is  his  alfignee 
by  deed. 

Assignee  by  Laiu , is  he  whom  the  law  fo  makes,  with- 
out any  appointment  of  the  perfon.  Thus,  an  executor  is 
alfignee  by  law  to  the  teftator,  who  dies  polfelfed  of  a leafe 
made  to  him  and  his  alfigns. 

Assignees  under  a commilfion  of  bankruptcy,  are  per- 
fons  to  whom  the  bankrupt’s  elfate  is  afiigned,  for  the  be- 
nefit of  the  creditors:  they  are  chofen  at  one  of  the  three 
meetings  appointed  by  the  commilfioners,  and  publilhed  in 
the  Gazette,  by  the  major  part  in  value  of  the  creditors 
who  fhall  then  have  proved  their  debts;  but  they  may  be 
originally  appointed  by  the  commilfioners,  and  afterwards 
approved  or  rejefted  by  the  creditors : and  no  creditor  fhall 
be  admitted  to  vote  in  the  choice  of  afiignees,  whole  debt 
does  not  amount  to  ten  pounds.  By  virtue  of  the  ftatutes 
1 Jac.  I.  c.  15.  21  Jac.  I.  c.  19.  all  the  perfonal  eftate  and 
effefts  of  the  bankrupt  are  confidered  as  veiled  by  the  aft 
of  bankruptcy  in  the  future  afiignees  of  his  commilfioners, 
whether  they  be  goods  in  aftual  poffelfion,  or  debts,  con- 
trafts,  and  other  chofes  in  aftion;  and  when  the  afiignees 
are  chofen  or  approved  by  the  creditors,  the  commilfioners 
are  to  afiign  every  thing  over  to  them;  and  the  property  of 
every  part  of  the  eftate  is  thereby  as  fully  veiled  in  them, 
as  it  was  in  the  bankrupt  himfelf,  and  they  have  the  fame 
remedies  to  recover  it.  12  Mod.  324. 

The  afiignees  may  purfue  any  legal  method  of  recovering 
the  property  veiled  in  them,  by  their  own  authority:  but 
cannot  commence  a fuit  in  equity,  nor  compound  any  debts 
owing  to  the  bankrupt,  nor  refer  any  matters  to  arbitration, 
without  the  confent  of  the  creditors,  or  a major  part  of 
them  in  value,  obtained  at  a Gazette  meeting. 

The  afiignees  mull,  after  four,  and  within  twelve  months 
after  the  commilfion  iffued,  give  one  and  twenty  days  notice 
to  the  creditors  of  a meeting  for  a Dividend;  and  within 
eighteen  months,  a fecond  and  final  dividend  fhall  be  made, 
unlefs  all  the  effefts  were  exhaufted  by  the  firft.. 
ASSIGNING,  See  Assign. 
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ASSIGNMENT,  the  aft  of  alfigning  or  transferring 
the  intereft  or  property  a man  has  in  any  thing;  or  of  ap- 
pointing or  fetting  over  a right  to  another.  Affignments 
may  be  made  of  lands  in  fee.,  for  life  or  years ; of  an  an- 
nuity, rent-charge,  judgment,  llatute,  See. : as  td  lands,  they 
are  ufually  of  leafes  and  eilates  for  years : and  an  aflignment 
differs  from  a leafe  only  in  this;  that  by  a leafe  one  grants  an 
intereft  lefs  than  his  own,  relerving  to  himfelf  a reverfton  : 
whereas  in  affignments  he  parts  with  the  whole  property,  and 
the  alfignee  Hands  to  all  intents  and  purpofes  in  the  place  of 
the  affignor. 

No  ellate  of  freehold  or  term  of  years  lhall  be  afiigned, 
but  by  deed  in  writing  ligned  by  the  parties,  except  by 
operation  of  law.  Stat.  29  Car.  II.  cap.  3.  If  leffee  for 
years  afiign  all  his  term  in  his  leafe  to  another,  he  cannot 
referve  the  rent  in  the  alfignment ; for  he  hath  no  intereft  in 
the  thing  by  reafon  of  which  the  rent  referved  ffiould  be 
paid;  and  where  there  is  no  reverfton,  there  can  be  no 
diltrefs:  but  debt  may  lie  on  it  as  on  a contraft.  1 Lift. 
Abr.  99.  If  the  executor  of  a leffee  affigns  the  term,  debt 
will  not  lie  againll  him  for  rent  incurred  after  the  affign- 
ment ; becaule  there  is  neither  privity  of  contraft  nor  ellate 
between  the  leffor  and  executor;  but  if  the  leffee  himfelf 
afiign  his  leafe,  the  privity  of  contraft  remains  between 
him  and  the  leffor,  although  the  privity  of  ellate  is  gone 
by  the  alfignment,  and  he  lhall  be  chargeable  during  his. 
life;  but  alter  his  death,  the  privity  of  contraft  is  likewife 
determined.  3 Rep.  14.  24.  Although  a lefiee  make  an 
alfignment  even  of  his  term,  yet  debt  is  againll  him  by 
the  leffor  or  his  heir  (not  having  accepted  rent  from  the 
alfignee ) ; but  where  a leffee  affigns  his  term,  and  the  leffor 
his  reverfton,  the  privity  is  determined,  and  debt  doth  not 
lie  for  the  reverfioner  againll  the  firft  leffee.  Moor  472. 
If  an  alfignment  is  made  by  an  alfignee,  the  firft  alfignee 
is  not  fuable  for  the  rent;  for  if  he  be  accepted  by  the 
leffor,  the  admiffion  of  one  alfignee  is  the  admiffion  of 
twenty.  Comp.  Attorn.  491.  Where  a tenant  for  years 
affigns  his  eftate,  no  confideration  is  neceffary;  for  the 
tenant  being  fubjeft  to  payment  of  rent,  &c.  is  fufficient 
to  veil  an  ellate  in  the  afiignees;  in  other  cafes,  fome  con- 
fideration mull  be  paid.  1 Mod.  263.  The  words  required 
in  affignments  are,  grant,  ajfign,  and  fet  over,  which  may 
amount  to  a grant,  feoffment,  leafe,  releafe,  confirmation. 
See.  1 I nil.  301.  In  thefe  deeds  the  alfignee  is  to  cove- 
nant to  fave  harmlefs  from  former  grants,  &c.  that  he  is 
owner  of  the  land,  and  has  power  to  afiign  ; that  the  alfignee  ■ 
lhall  quietly  enjoy,  and  to  make  further  affurance;  and 
the  alfignee  covenants  to  pay  the  rent,  and  perform  the 
covenants,  Sec. 

The  Hat.  32  Hen.  VIII.  c.  34,  gives  the  alfignee  of  a 
reverfton  (after  notice  of  fuch  alfignment),  the  fame  rente- ■ 
dies  againll  the  particular  tenant,  by  entry  or  aftion,  for 
wafte  or  other  forfeitures,  non-payment  of  rent,  and  non- 
performance of  conditions,  covenants,  and  agreements,  as 
the  alfignee  himfelf  might  have  had ; and  makes  him  equally 
liable  on  the  other  hand,  for  afts  agreed  to  be  performed 
by  the  alfignee,  except  in  the  cafe  of  warranty.  A bond, 
being  a choi'e  in  aftion,  cannot  be  afiigned  over  fo  as  to 
enable  the  alfignee  to  fue  in  his  own  name ; and  therefore, 
the  form  of  alfigning  a chofe  in  aftion  is  in  the  nature  of  a 
declaration  of  trull,  and  an  agreement  to  permit  the  affignetf' 
to  make  ufe  of  the  name  of  the  alfignee,  in  order  to  recover 
the  pofiefiion.  Accordingly,  when  in  common  acceptation 
a debt  or  bond  is  faid  to  be  afiigned  over,  it  mull  llill  be 
fued  in  the  name  of  the  original  creditor;  the  perfon,  to 
whom  it  is  transferred,  being  rather  an  attorney  than  an  . 
alfignee.  But  the  king  is  an  exception  to  this  general  rule; 
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for  lie  knight  always  either  grant  or  receive  a chofe  in  aftjon 
Jby  affivnment ; and  our  courts  of  equity,  confidering  that 
in  a commercial  country  almoft  all  perfonal  property  mult 
necellarily  lie,  in  contraft,  will  protect  tile  affignment  of  a 
chafe  jn  aftion,  as  much  as  the  law  will  that  of  a chofe  in 
ppffe/lion.  3 P.  Wins.  199.  In  equity,  therefore,  a bond 
is  affignable  for  a valuable  confideration  paid,^  aitd  the 
affignee  alone  becomes  entitled  to  the  money,  io  that  if 
the°obligor,  after  notice  of  the  affignment,  pays  the  money 
■to  the  obligee,  he  will  be  compelled  to  pay  it  ovei  again., 

2 Vern.  295.  . 

Several  things  -are  affignable  by  ads  of  parliament,  w.uch 
feem  not  to  be  affignable  in  their  own  nature ; as  promiffory 
notes  and  bills  of  exchange,,  by  Hat.  3 & 4 Ann.  c.  9.  ; bail- 
bonds  by  the  ffieriff,  by  4 & 5 Ann.  c.  16.;  a judge  s cer- 
tificate for  taking  and  pfofecuting  a felon  to  conviction,  by 
jo  & xi  W.  3.  c.  23. ; and  a bankrupt’s  efFeds,  by  the 
feveral  flatutes  of  bankruptcy.  . ? 

The  ajjigninenl  of  dower  is  the  fetting  out  of  a woman  s 
marriage-portion  by  the  king.  By  tne  old  law,  grounded 
on  tl«f  feudal  exactions,  a woman  could  net  be^  endowed 
without  a tine  paid ' to  the  lord ; neither  could  the  marry 
‘again  without  his  licenfe;  but  the  could  contrad  herfclf, 
and  fo  convey  part  of  the  feud  to  the  lord’s  enemy.  Ivlin, 
c.  1.  § 3.  This  licenfe  the  lords  took  care  to  be  well  paid 
for;  and  as  it  feems,  would  fometimes  force  the  dowager 
to  a fecond  marriage,  in  order  to  gain  the  tine.  But,  to 
•remedy  thefe  opprellions,  it  was  provided,  firft  by  the  char- 
ter of  Henry  I.  and  afterwards  by  Magna  Cnarta  (cap.  7. 1, 
that  the  widow  ffiould  pay  nothing  for  her  marriage,  nor 
be  diftrained  to  marry  again,  if  Hie  chofe  to  live  without  a 
hufband ; but  ffiould  not,  however,  marry  agai.nff  the  con- 
sent of  the  lord : and  farther,  that  nothing  ffiould  be  taken 
for  alignment  ot  the  widow’s  dower,  but  that  ffie  ffiould 
remain  in  her  huffiand’s  capital  manfion-houfe  for  forty  days 
after  his  death,  during  which  time,  called  the^ widow’s 
“ quarantine,”  her  dower  ffiould  be  affigned.  The  par- 
ticular lands  to  be  held  in  dower,  mull  be  affigned  by  the 
heir  of  the  hufband,  or  his  guardian;  Co.  Litt.  34,  35.  not 
only  for  the  fake  of  notoriety,  but  alfo  to  entitle  the  lord 
ox  the  fee  to  demand  his  fervices  of  the  heir,  in  refpeft  of 
the  lands  fo  liolden.  For  the  heir  by  this  entry  becomes 
tenant  thereof  to  the  lord,  and  the  widow  is  immediate 
tenant  to  the  heir,  by  a kind  of  fubinfeudation  or  under- 
tenancy, completed  by  this  invefliture  or  affignment;  winch 
tenure  may  Hill  he  created,  notwitbllanding  the  Hatute  of 
quia  emMores,  beeaufe  the  heir  parts  not  with  the  fee  ample, 
but  only  with  an  eHate  for  lire.  If  the  heir  or  his  guar- 
dian do  not  affign  her  dower  within  the  time  of  quarantine,, 
or  do  affign  it  unfairly,  ffie  has  her  remedy  at  law,  and  the 
ffieriff  is  appointed  to  affign  it.  Co.  Litt.  34,  35.  Or,  if 
the  heir,  being  under  age,  or  his  guardian  affign  more  than 
ffie  ought  to  have,  it  may  be  afterwards  remedied  by  writ 
of  Admeasurement  of  dower.  Bl.  Com.  vol.  ii.  135,  &c. 
The  affignment  of  the  lards  is  for  the  life  of  the  woman} 
and  if  lands  are  affigned  to  a woman  for  years,  in  recompence 
of  dower,  this  is  110  bar  of  dower.  2 Danv.  Abr.  168. 
When  other  land  is  affigned,  that  is  no  part  of  the  lands 
in  which  the  woman  claims  dower,  that  affignment  will  not 
b<e  ^-ood  or  binding ; and  there  mull  be  certainty  in  that 
which  is  affigned;  otherwife,  though  it  be  by  agreement, 
it  may  be  void.  4 Rep.  2.  1 Ink.  34.  It  a wife  accept 
and  enter  upon  lefs  land  than  tne  third  of  the  whole,  on 
the  ffieriif’s  affignment,  ffie  is  barred  to  demand  more. 
Moor.  679.  But  if  a V/ife  is  entitled  to  dower  of  the  lands 
cf  her  firlt  hufband,  and  her  fecond  hufband  accepts  of  this 
dower  lefs  than  her  third  part,  Hie  may,  after  liis  death, 
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refufe  the  fame,  and  have  her  full  third  part.  Fitz.  Dower, 
X2I.  By  provifion  of  law,  the  wife  may  take  a third  part 
of  the  huffiand’s  lands,  and  hold  them  difeharged.  2 Danv. 
672.  The  ffieriff  may  alfo  affign  a rent  out  of  the  land,  in 
lieu,  of  dower ; and  her  acceptance  of  it  will  bar  dower  out 
of  the  fame  land,  but  nox  of  other  lands,  2 And.  31. 
Dyer,  31.  1 Nelfon  Abr.  680.  None  can  affign  dower  but 

thofe  who  have  a freehold,  or  againff  whom  a writ  of  dower 
lies;  and  therefore  a tenant  by  ffatute-merchant,  ffatute- 
ffaple,  or  elegit,  or  leffee  for  years,  cannot  affign  dower;  for 
none  of  thefe  have  an  eHate  large  enough  to  anfwer  the 
plaintiff’s  demand.  Park.  403,  404.  Co.  Litt.  35.  Bro. 
63.  94.  1 Rol.  Abr.  681.  6 Co.  £7.  If  the  heir  within 

age  affign  to  the  wife  more  land  in  dower  than  .ffie  ought  to 
have,  lie  himfelf  ffiall  have  a writ  of  admeafurement  of 
dower  at  full  age  by  the  common  law.  F.  N.  B.  148.  332. 
Co.  Litt.  39  a.  2 Inff.  367.  7 H.  II.  c.  4.  13  Edw.  I. 

c.  7 & 8.  If  the  heirwithin  age,  before  the  guardian  enters, 
affigns  too  much  in  dower,  the  guardian  ffiall  have  a writ  of 
admeafurement,  by  Hat.  W.  II.  c.  7.  2 InH.  317.  If  a 

wife  after  affignment  of  dower  improves  the  lands,  fo  that 
they  then  become  of  greater  value  than  the  other  two  parts*, 
no  writ  of  admeafurement  lies,  S;c.  F.  N.  B.  I49.  2 Inft. 

368.  5 W.  12. 

Assignment,  Novel.  See  Novel. 

ASSIMILATION,  compounded  of  ad,  to,  and  (mails. 
Vile,  the  act  of  ajjin; ’dating',  an  aft  whereby  a thing  is  ren- 
dered Hmilar,  .and  like  to  another. 

Assimilation,  Assimilatio,  in  Phyfics , is  properly  a, 
motion  whereby  bodies  convert  other  duly  difpofed  bodies- 
into  a nature  like,  or  homogeneous  to  their  own.  Inflances 
of  this  affimilation-  we  fee  in  flame,  which  converts  the  oily 
or  other  particles  of  fuel  into  its  own  fiery  and  luminous 
nature.  The  like  alfo  appears  in  air,  fmoke,  and  fpirits  ef 
all  kinds. 

The  like  we  fee  in  vegetables,  where  the  watery  juices 
imbibed  from  the  earth,  being  farther  prepared  and  digefled 
in  the  veffels  of  the  plant,  become  of  a vegetable  nature,  and 
augment  the  wood,  leaves,  fruit,  &c. 

So  alfo,  in  animal  bodies,  we  fee  the  food  affimilated  or 
changed  into  animal  fubflance,  by  digeftion,  chyli-fication, 
and  the  other  operations  neceffary  to  nutrition. 

Assimilation,  in  Rhetoric.  See  Simile. 

ASSIMILATOR,  in  Entomology,  a fpecies  of  Ichneu- 
mon, found  in  North  America.  The  general  colour  is 
fcarlet;  anterior  part  of  the  thorax  black;  wings  brown; 
bafe  and  band  yellowiffi,  with  a fanguineous  clot.  Swcderus 
Nov.  Aft.  Stockh.  &c. 

ASSIMILIS,  a fpecies  of  Brentus,  a native  of  New 
Zealand,  and  firfl  deferibed  by  Fabricius  in  his  Species  hj'cc- 
tovum,  under  the  name  of  Curculio  affimilis.  It  is  of  a 
cylindrical  “form,  with  the  apex  of  the  beak  glabrous  and 
black;  and  the  wing-cafes  fomewhat  fafeiated  with  ferru- 
ginous. Fab.  Gmel.  &c. — ObJ'.  The  fnout  is  ffiorter  than 
the  body;  antennee  black,  brown  at  the  tip;  thorax  black, 
and  caniculated;  wing-cafes  pointed,  and  marked  with  four' 
or  five  dots. 

Assimilis,  a fpecies  of  Gryllus  ( Acheta  feftionl. 
The  wings  are  tailed,  and  longer  than  the  wing-cafes;  ab- 
domen with  two  flyles,  which  are  cleft  at  the  end. 

Ass-iMiLis,a  fpecies  of  SpHEX,that  inhabits Trar.quebar. 
It  is  black;  antennae,  tail,  and  legs  rufous;  wings  blue, ■ 
white  at  the  bafe  and  tip.  Fabr.  Mant.  Inf. 

Assimilis,  a fpecies  of  Oniscuf,  found  in  the  Eu- 
ropean feas.  It  is  oval;  the  tail  obtufe  and  unarmed;  body 
cinereous.  Fabricius.  This  is  afellus  manaus  vulgari  bre- 
vier 
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\ior  ct.  latior  of  Ray  ; and  it  is  conjectured  is  the  fame  kind 
as  Pallas  calls  onifcus  globator. 

Assimilis,  a fpecies  of  Oniscus,  called  by  Pallas 
oaiicus  globator  ; and  by  Ray  afellus  marinus  vulgari  brevior 
et  latior.  It  inhabits  the  European  feas  ; is  oval,  cinereous, 
with  an  obtufe,  unarmed  tail. 

ASS  INI,  in  Geography*  See  Issini. 

ASSINIBOIN,  or  Red  river,  fometimes  called  Affmi- 
kniis,  and  Affuiipoils,  a river  in  the  north-weft  part  of  North 
America,  which  difembogues  on  the  fouth-weft  fide  of  the 
lake  Winipic,  in  N.  lat.  50’  20'.  W.  long.  96°  30'.  It 
alternately  receives  the  two  denominations  of  AiTiniboin  and 
R”d  river,  from  its  dividing  at  the  diftance  of  about  thirty 
miles  from  the  lake  into  two  large  branches.  The  eallern 
branch,  called  the  Red  river,  runs  in  a fouthern  direction  to 
near  the  head  waters  of  the  Miffiflipi.  On  this  river  are 
two  trading  eftablifhments.  The  country,  on  either  fide,  is 
but  partially  Applied  with  wood,  and  confifts  of  plains  co- 
vered with  herds  of  the  buffalo  and  the  elk,  efpecially  on  the 
weftern  fide.  On  the  eaftern  fide  are  lakes  and  rivers,  and 
the  whole  country  is  well  wooded,  level,  and  abounding 
with  beavers,  bears,  moofe-deer,  fallow-deer,  Szc.  &c.  The 
inhabitants,  who  are  of  the  Algonquin  tribe,  are  not  very 
numerous,  and  are  confidered  as  the  natives  of  lake  Superior. 
This  country  is  alfo  inhabited  by  the  Nadowafis,  who  are 
the  natural  enemies  of  the  former ; and  the  head  of  the 
water  being  in  the  war-line,  they  are  in  a ftate  of  continual 
hoftility.  Although  the  Algonquins  are  equally  brave, 
they  are  generally  outnumbered  by  tire  others  ; and,  there- 
fore, if  they  venture  out  of  the  woods,  which  form  their 
only  protection,  they  will  probably  be  fooir  extirpated. 
There  is  not,  it  is  faid,  a finer  country  in  the  world,  for  the 
refider.ee  of  uncivilifed  man,  than  that  which  occupies  the 
fpace  between  this  river  and  lake  Superior.  It  abounds  in 
every  thing  neceffarv  to  the  wants  and  comfort  of  fuch 
people.  Fifh,  venifon,  fowl,  and  wild  rice,  are -very  plen- 
tiful ; and  their  fubfiftence  demands  that  exercife  which  is 
effential  to  health  and  vigour.  This  country  was  formerly 
very  populous  ; but  the  aggregate  of  its  inhabitants  does 
not  now  exceed  300  warriors  ; and  the  widows  appear  to 
be  more  numerous  than  the  men.  The  racoon  is  a native 
of  this  country,  but  is  feldorn  found  to  the  northward 
of  it. 

The  other  branch  of  the  river  is  called  after  the  tribe  of 
the  Nadowafis,  who  are  denominated  Affiniboins,  and  who 
are  the  principal  inhabitants  of  its  environs.  It  runs  from 
off  the  N.N.W.,  and  in  N.  lat.  yi°  25',  and  W.  long.  103° 
20',  rifes  in  the  fame  mountains  with  the  river  Dau  p h i n. 
The  country  between  this  and  the  Red  river  is  almoft  a 
continual  plain  to  the  Miffifoury.  The  foil  is  fand  and 
gravel,  with  a flight  mixture  of  earth,  and  produces  a fhort 
grafs.  Trees  are  very  rare,  and  infufneient,  except  in  par- 
ticular fpots,  for  building  houles,  and  Applying  fire-wood 
fur  the  trading  eftabliihments,  of  which  there  are  four  prin- 
cipal ones.  Both  thefe  rivers  are  navigable  for  canoes  to 
their  fources,  without  a fall  ; though  in  fume  parts  there 
are  rapids,  caufed  by  occafional  beds  of  limeftone  and 
gravel ; but  the  bottom  in  general  is  fandy. 

The  AJfniboihs,  and  fome  of  the  Fall,  or  big-bellied 
Indians,  are  the  principal  inhabitants  of  this  country,  and 
border  on  the  river,  occupying  the  central  part  of  it;  that 
n'ext  lake  Winipic,  and  about  its  fource,  being  the  ftation  of 
the  Algonquins  and  Knifteneaux,  who  have  made  choice  of 
it  in  preference  to  their  own  country.  They  do  not  exceed 
5-00  families.  T hey  are  not  beaver-hunters,  which  accounts 
for  their  allowing  the  divifion  juft  mentioned,  as  the  lower 
and  upper  parts  of  this  river  have  thofe  animals,  which  are 
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not  found  in  the  intermediate  diftriS.  They  confine  them- 
felves  to  hunting  the  buffalo,  and  trapping  wolves,  which 
cover  the  country.  What  they  do  not  want  of  the  former, 
for  raiment  or  food,  they  fometimes  make  into-  pemmican, 
or  pounded  meat,  while  they  melt  the  fat,  and  prepare  the 
Reins  in  their  hair,  for  winter  ufe.  The  wolves  they  never 
eat  ; but  produce  a tallow  Irom  their  tat,  and  prepare  their 
Ikins  ; all  which  they  exchange  for  arms  or  ammunition, 
guui,  tobacco,  knives,  and  various  baubles,  with  thofe  who 
go  to  traffic  in  their  country.  Thofe  Nadowafis,  or  Affirm- 
boins,  called  alfo  Stone  Indians,  who  inhabit  the  plains  on 
and  about  the  fource  and  banks  of  the  Safkatchiwine  ar.d 
Afiiniboin  rivers,  are  fuppofed  to  iiave  migrated  from  the 
fouthward,  being  detached  tribes  from  the’^Sladowafis,  who 
inhabit  the  weftern  fide  of  the  Miffiflipi,  and  lower  part  of 
the  Miffifoury,  and  their  progrefs  is  north-weft.  Mackenzie’s 
Voyages  from  Montreal,  &c.  Introd.  p.  62,  See.  p.  407. 

ASSINOIS,  a nation  of  Indians,  inhabiting  the  forefts 
of  Canada. 

ASSIRATUM,  in  Antiquity,  a bloody  draught,  where- 
with treaties  were  ratified.  It  was  made  ot  wine  and  blood, 
called  by  the  ancient  Romans,  ajjir . 

ASSIS,  in  Phyftology,  either  denotes  opium,  or  a pow- 
der made  of  hemp-feed,  which  being  formed  into  boles 
about  the  bignefs  of  chefnuts,  is  fvvallowed  by  the  Egyp- 
tians, who  are  hereby  intoxicated,  and  become  ecftatic,  and 
full  of  the  moft  agreeable  vifions. 

This  is  alfo  called  by  the  Turks  offer  ac. 

ASSISA,  or  Assisia.  See  the  articles  Assise,  and 
Tall  1 age. 

Assisa,  cadere,  to  fall  from  the  affife,  in  Law,  is  to  be 
nonfuited.  Fleta,  1.  iv.  c.  15.  BraClon,  1.  ii.  c.  7. 

Assisa  cadit  in  juratam,  is  where  the  thing  in  controverfy 
is  fo  doubtful,  that  it  mult  neceflarily  be  tried  by  a jury. 
Fleta,  1.  iv.  c.  15. 

Assisa  capi  in  modum  afffa,  is  when  the  defendant  pleads 
direftly  to  the  affife,  without  taking  any  exception  to  the 
count,  declaration,  or  Writ. 

Assisa  coritinuanda,  isa  Writ  directed  to  the  juftices,  to 
take  an  affife  for  the  continuance  of  the  cauie,  w!  ere  cer- 
tain records  alleged  cannot  in  time  be  procured  by  the 
party.  Reg.  Grig.  217. 

Assisa  nocumenti , is  an  affife  of  Nusance.  See  the 
article. 

Assisa  pan  is  iff  cerevifiae,  denotes  the  power  or  privilege 
of  affigning  and  adjufting  the  weight  and  meaAre  of  bread 
and  beer. 

Assists  judicium,  in  Law,  fignifies  a judgment  of  the 
court  given  either  againft  the  plaintiff  or  defendant,  for 
default. 

Assisa  proroganda,  is  a Writ  directed  tc  the  juftices  of 
affife,  for  the  llay  of  proceedings,  on  account  of  the  king’s 
bufinefs  wherein  the  party  is  employed.  Reg.  Grig.  208. 

ASSISE,  or  Assize,  offfa,  in  Law,  a fitting  of  judges 
or  juftices,  for  the  hearing  or  determining  of  caufes.  The 
word  is  French,  afffe  or  affs,  fated ; formed  of  the  Latin 
affuleo , to  fit  together , which  is  compounded  of  ad,  to,  and 
J'edeo,  I fit. 

Such  is  the  etymology  of  the  word  afffe,  given  by  fir 
Edward  Coke  ; fo  that  it  fignifies,  originally,  the  jury  who 
try  the  caufe,  and  fit  together  for  that  purpofe.  By  a 
figure,  it  is  now  made  to  lignify  the  court  cv  iurifdidtion, 
which  fummons  this  jury  together  by  a commiffion  of  affife, 
or  “ad  affifas  capiendas;”  whence  the  judicial  affemblies 
held  by  the  king’s  commiffion  in  every  county,  as  well  to 
take  thefe  writs  of  affife,  as  to  try  caufes  at  “ Lift  Prius,” 
are  termed  in  common  fpeech,  the  afffes, 

R Assise, 
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Assise,  Clerk  of.  See  Clerk. 

Assise,  or  Assises,  was  anciently  ufed  for  certain  ex- 
traordinary fittings  of  fuperior  judges,  in  the  inferior  courts 
depending  on  their  jurifdidtion,  to  inquire  whether  the 
fubaltern  judges  and  officers  did  their  duty ; to  receive 
the  complaints  preferred  again!!  them  ; and  take  cogniz- 
ance of  appeals  from  them.  T'hefe  are  alfo  called  mer- 
curial ajfifes. 

Assise  was  alfo  a court  or  affembly,  compofedof  feveral 
great  perfons  of  the  realm  ; held  occafionally  in  the  king’s 
palace,  for  the  final  decifion  of  all  affairs  of  importance. 

This  is  more  ufually  called,  among  our  writers,  placita 
malla  public  a,  or  curia  gene  rales.  Y et  there  is  fome  differ- 
ence between  ajjifes  and  placita. — The  vifeounts  or  ffieriffs, 
who  originally  were  only  lieutenants  of  the  comites,  or 
counts,  and  rendered  juilice,  in  their  place,  held  two  kinds  of 
courts,  the  one  ordinary,  held  every  day,  and  called  placitum; 
the  other  extraordinary,  called- ajj'fe,  or plhcitum  generale  ; at 
which  the  count  himfelf  affifted,  for  the  difpatch  of  the 
more-  weighty  affairs.  " Hence  the  term  affife  came  to  be 
extended  to  all  grand  days  of  judgment,  at  which  the  trials 
and  pleadings  were  to  be  folemn  and  extraordinary. 

The  modern  conftitution  of  affifes  is  different  from  that 
above-mentioned. — Our  affife  may  be  defined  a court,  place, 
or  time,  where  and  when  writs  and  proceffes,  either  civil  or 
criminal,  or  both,  are  confidered,  difpatched,  decided,  &c. 
by  judges  and  jury. 

In  this  fenfe  we  have  two  kinds  of  affifes ; general  and 
fpecial. 

Assises,  or  Assizes,  general,  are  thofe  held  by  the 
judges  twice  a year,  in  their  feveral  circuits. 

The  nature  of  the  affifes  is  explained  by  lord  Bacon, 
who  obferves  that  all  the  counties  of  the  kingdom  are  di- 
vided into  fix  circuits ; to  each  of  which  two  learned  men, 
affigned  by  the  king’s  commiffion,  are  fent  twice  a year, 
except  London  and  Middlefex,  where  courts  of  nifi  prius 
are  holden  in  and  after  every  term,  before  the  chief  or  other 
judge  of  the  feveral  fuperior  courts ; and  except  the  four 
northern  counties,  where  the  affifes  are  holden  only  once  a 
year.  Thefe  are  called  Justices,  or  judges  of  affife,  and 
have  feveral  commiffions  by  which  they  fit ; viz. 

1.  A commiffion  of  oyer  and  terminer,  directed  to  them, 
and  many  others  of  the  bell  account  in  their  refpe&ive  cir- 
cuits. In  this  commiffion,  the  judges  of  affife,  or  ferjeants 
at  law,  are  only  of  the  quorum  ; fo  that  without  them  there 
can  be  no  proceeding.  This  commiffion  which  is  the  large!! 
they  have,  gives  them  power  to  tranfad!  matters  relating  to 
treafons,  murders,  felonies,  and  other  mifdemeanors.  See 
Oyer  and  Terminer. 

2.  The  fecond  is  oi gaol-delivery ,vfh\c\\  is  only  to  the  judges 
themfelves,  and  the  clerk  of  the  affife  affociate. — By  this 
commiffion,  tney  have  concern  with  every  pnfoner  in  gaol, 
for  every  offence  whatfoever.  See  Gaol  -Delivery.. 

3.  The  tnird  is  of  affife,  diredled  to  themfelves  and  the  clerk 
of  the  affife,  to  take  writs  of  poffeffion,  called  alfo  affifes,  in 
the  feveral  counties;  that  is,  to  take  the  verdicb  of  a peculiar 
fpecies  of  jury,  called  an  affife,  and  fummoned  for  the 
trial  of  landed  difputes.  Thefe  writs  were  formerly  fre- 
quent ; "but  now  men  s poffcffions  are  fooner  recovered  by 
ejedlments,  & c. 

4.  The  fourth  is  to  take  the  nifi  prius,  direfted  to  the  jus- 
tices, and  the  clerks  of  affifes  ; whence  they  are  alfo  called 
jufices  of  nifi  prius.  See  Nisi  prius. 

5*  Tim  fifth  is  a commiffion  of  peace,  in  every  county  of  their 
circuit  ; and  all  the  juftices  of  the  peace?  having  no  lawful 
impediment,  are  bound  to  be  prefent  at  the  affifes,  to  attend 
the  judges. 


The  f'.er iff  of  every  fibre  is  alfo  to  attend  in  perfon,  01 
by  a Sufficient  deputy  allowed  by  the  judges,  who  may  fine 
him  if  he  fail. 

Thefe  commiffions  are  conftantly  accompanied  by  writs 
of  affoeiation,  in  parfuance  of  the  Itatutes  27  Edw.  I.  c.  4.,’ 
12  Edw.  II.  c.  3.  ; by  which  certain  periods  (ufually  the 
clerk  of  the  affife  and  his  fubordmate  officers)  are  directed 
to  affociate  themfelves  with  the  juftices  arid  ferjeants,  and 
they  are. required  to  admit  the  faid  perfons  into  their  focietv, 
in  order  to  take  the  affifes,  &c.  that  a fufficient  fupply  of 
commifiioners  may  never  be  wanting.  But  to  prevent  the' 
delay  of  juilice  by  the  ab fence  of  any  of  them,  there  is  alfo 
ifTuecl  01  coui-fe  a writ  of  uf  non  omnes,”  directing,  that  if 
all  cannot  be  prefent,  any  two  of  them  (a  juftice  or  ferjeant 
being  one)  may  proceed  to  execute  the  commiffion. 

There  is  a commiffion  of  the  peace,  oyer  and  terminer, 
and  gaol-delivery  of  Newgate,  held 'eight  times  in  every 
year,  for  the  city  of  London ’and  county  of  Middlefex,  at 
juftice-hall  in  the  Old  Bailey,  where  the  lord-mayor  is  chief 
judge.  * In  Wale_s  there  are  'but  two  circuits,  North  and 
South  TV  ale’s- ; for  each  01  which  the  king  appoints  two 
perfons  learned  in  the'  law' to  be  judges.  ° S tat.  18  Eliz., 
c.  8. 

This  excellent  conftitution  of  judges,  circuits,  and  affifes, 
was  begun  in  the  time  of  Henry  II.  though  fomewhat  dif- 
ferent from  what  it  is  now. 

The  grand  affife,  or  trial,  by  jury,  inftitutedby  Henry  II. 
as  an  alternative  infteaa  of  judicial  combats,  is  particularly 
deferibed  by  Glanvil,  who  was  probably  the  advifer  of  the 
meafure. 

For  this  purpofe  a writ,  De  magna  ajff'fa  eligenda,  was 
directed  to  the  (heriff,  to  return  four  knights,  who  were  to 
eledl  twelve  others  to  be  joined  with  them;  all  thefe 
together  formed  the  grana  affife,  ordained  to  try  the  matter 
of  right. 

The  judges  of  affife  came  into  ufe  in  the  room  of  the  an- 
cient juftices  in  eyre,  jujlitiarii  in  itinere  ; who  were  regularly 
eftablifhed,  if  not  firft  appointed,  by  the  parliament  of  North- 
ampton, A-.D.  1176,  22  Hen.  II.  with  a delegated  power 
from  the  king’s  great  court ; and  they  afterwards  made  their 
circuit  round  the  kingdom  once  in  feven  years,  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  trying  caufes.  They  were  afterwards  directed  by 
Magna  Charta,  c.  12.  to  be  fent  into  every  county  once  a 
year.  Blackftone’s  Com.  vol.  iii.  See  Justices  of  Affife. 

. Assise  Special,  is  a particular  commiffion  granted^to  cer- 
tain perfons,  to  take  cognizance  of  fome  one  or  two 
caufes,  as  a diffeifin,  or  the  like.  This  was  very  fre- 
quently pra&ifed  among  our  anceftors.  Bra  cion,  lib. 

iii.  c.  12. 

Assise  is  alfo  ufed  for  a writ  diredled  to  the  ffieriff,  for 
the  recovery  of  pofTefiion  of  things  immoveable,  whereof  a 
man’s  felf,  or  anceftors  have  been  diffeifed. 

Lyttleton,  and  others,  fuppofe  thefe  writs  of  affife,  in 
which  the  fineriff  is  ordered  to  fummon  a jury  or  affife,  to 
have  given  the  denomination  to  the  affifes,  or  courts  fo  call- 
ed ; and  they  affign  feveral  reafons  of  the  name  of  the 
writ : as, 

1.  Becaufe  fuch  writs  fettle  the  poffeffion  and  right,  in 
him  that  obtains  by  them.  2.  Becauie  originally  they  were 
executed  at  a certain  time  and  place  appointed  ; for  by  the 
Norman  law,  the  time"  and  place  muft  be  known  forty  days 
before  the  judges  fit ; and  by  our  law  there  muft  be  fifteen 
days  preparation,  except  they  be  tried  in  the  Handing  courts 
at  Weftminfter.  But  it  is  more  natural  to  fuppofe  the  writs 
denominated  from ' the  courts  : and  that  they  were  called 
affifes,  becaufe  anciently  tried  at  fpecial  courts  of  affifes,  fet 
and  appointed  for  that  purpofe.  Though  of  latter  days, 

thefe 
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thefe  are  difpatched  at  the  general  affifes,  along  with  the 
commiffion  of  oyer  and  terminer,  &c. 

This  writ  of  affife  is  faid  to  have  been  invented  by  Glan- 
vil,  chief  juftice  to  Henry  II  ; and  if  fo,  it  feerns  to  owe 
its  introduction,  to  the  parliament  held  at  Northampton,  in 
the  twenty-fecond  year  of  that  prince’s  reign  ; when  juftices 
in  oyer  were  appointed  to  go  round  the  kingdom,  in  order 
to  take  thefe  affifes  ; and  the  affifes  themielves  (particularly 
thofe  of  mort,  d'ancijlor  and  novel  dfeifn ) were  clearly 
pointed  out  and  deicribed.  As  a writ  of  entry  is  a real 
aftion,  which  dfproves  the  title  of  the  tenant,  by  (hewing 
the  unlawful  commencement  of  Iris  poffefiion,  fo  an  affife  is 
a realadtion,  which  proves  the  title  of  the  demandant  merely 
by  (hewing,  bis  or  his  anceftcr’s  poffeffion  ; and  thefe  two 
remedies  are  in  all  other  refpe&s  fo  totally  alike,  that  a judg- 
ment on  recovery  in  one  is  a bar  againft  the  ether ; fo  that 
when  a man’s  poffefiion  is  once  eftablifned  by  either  of  thefe 
poffcffory  actions,  it  can  never  be  diiturbed  by  the  fame 
antagoniil,  in  any  other  of  them. 

This  .remedy  by  writ  of  afiife  was  called  by  flat.  Weftm. 
2.  1 3 Edw.  I.  c.  24.  fefinum  remedium,  in  comparifon  with 
that  by  a writ  of  entry  ; as  it  did  not  admit  of  many  dila- 
tory picas  and  proceedings,  to  which  other  real  actions  are 
lubjedt ; and  it  is  only  applicable  to  two  fpecies  of  injury 
by  oufter,  viz.  abatement  and  a recent  or  novel  dijfeifin. 

Assise  of  Mort  d’ Ancefior,  or  death  of  one’s  anceftor,  is 
a 'writ  that  lies  when  father  or  mother,  brother  or  lifter, 
uncle  or  aunt,  nephew,  or  niece,  dies  feifed  of  lands,  tene- 
ments, rents,  &c.  held  in  fee  fimple  ; and  after  their  death, 
a ftraiiger  abates.  It  is  good  as  well  againft  the  abator,  as 
any  other  in  poffefiion  ; but  it  lies  not  againft  brothers  or 
iifters,  & c.  where  there  is  privity  of  blood  between  the 
perfon  profecuting  and  them.  Co.  Litt.  242.  Itmuft  alfo 
be  brought  within  the  time  limited  by  the  ftatute  of  limita- 
tions, in  fifty  years  ; or  the  right  may  be  loft  by  negli- 
gence. 

This  writ  diredls  the  (heriff  to  fummon  a jury  or  afiife, 
who  (hall  view  the  land  in  queftion,  and  recognize  whether 
fuch  anceftor  were  feifed  thereof  on  the  day  of  his  death, 
and  whether  the  demandant  be  the  next  heir ; foon  after 
which,  the  judges  come  down  by  the  king’s  commiflion  to 
take  the  recognition  of  affife  ; when,  if  thefe  points  are 
found  in  the  affirmative,  the  law  immediately  transfers  the 
poffefiion  from  the  tenant  to  the  demandant.  F.  N.  B.  195. 
Finch.  L.  290.  If  the  abatement  happened  on  the  death 
of  one’s  grandfather  ci  grandmother,  then  an  affife  of  mort 
d’anceftor  no  longer  lies,  but  a writ  of  “ ayle,”  or  “ de  avo;” 
if  on  the  death  of  the  great  grandfather  or  great  grandmo- 
ther, then  a writ  of  “ befdyle,”  or  “ de  proavo  but  if  it- 
mounts  one  degree  higher,  to  the  “ trifayle ” or  grandfather’s 
grandfather  ; or  if  the  abatement  happened  upon  the  death 
of  any  collateral  relation,  other  than  thofe  before  mentioned, 
the  writ  is  called  a writ  of  “ cofnage,”  or  “ de  confcinguineoN 
I’inch.  L.  266,  267.  And  the  fame  points  (hall  be  inquired 
of  in  all  thefe  addons  es  ancefr-el,”  as  in  an  affife  of  mort 
d’anceftor,  as  they  are  of  the  fame  nature  (Rat.  Weftm.  2. 
1 3 Edw.  I.  c 20. ) ; though  they  differ  in  this  point  of  form, 
that  thefe  anceftrel  writs  ftike  all  other  writs  of  “ pracipe”) 
exprefsly  affert  a title  in  the  demandant  (.viz.  the  feifrn  o'f 
the  anceftor  at  his  death,  and  his  own  right  of  inheritance) ; 
the  affife  afferts  nothing  direttly,  but  only  prays  an  inquiry 
whether  thefe  points  be  fo.  2 Inft.  399.  There  is  alfo 
another  anceftrel  writ,  denominated  a “ nuper  obi  it,”  to  efta- 
blifh  an  equal  divifion  of  the  land  in  queftion,  where,  on  the 
death  of  an  anceftor,  who  has  feveral  heirs,  one  enters,  and 
holds  the  others  out  of  poffefiion.  F.  N.  B.  197.  Finch. 
L.  293.  But  a man  is  not  allowed  .to  have  any  of  thefe 


attions  anceftrel  for  an  abatement  confequent  on  the  death 
of  any  collateral  relation,  beyond  the  fourth  degree  (Plate 
on  F.  N.  B.  22 1. \ though  in  the  lineal  afeent  he  may  pro- 
ceed in  mfni>iim.  It  was  always  held  to  be  law  (Bradton, 

!.  4.  c.  13.  $ 3.  F.  N.  B.  .196.),  that  where  lands  were  de- 
vifable  in  a man’s  will  by  the  cuftom  of  the  place,  there  an 
afiife  of  mort  d’anceftor  did  not  lie.  For  where  lands  were 
fo  deviiable,  the  right  of  poffeffion  could  never  be  deter- 
mined by  a proceis,  which  merely  inquired  concerning  the 
feifin  of  the  anceftor,  and  the  heirfhip  of  the  demandant. 
Flence  it  may  be  rcafonable  to  conclude,  that  when  the 
ftatute  of  vvills,  32  Plen.  VIII.  c.  1.  made  all  focage  lands 
devifable,  an  affile  of  mort  d’anceftor  no  longer  could  be 
brought  of  lands  held  in  focage  (1  Leon.  267.) ; and  that 
now,  fince  the  ftatute  12  Car.  II.  c.  24.  which  converts  all 
tenures,  a few  only  excepted,  into  free  and  common  focage, 
no  affife  of  mort  d’anceftor  can  be  brought  of  any  lands  in 
the  kingdom ; but  that,  in  cafe  .of  abatements,  recourfe 
muft  be  properly  had  to.  the  writs  of  entry.  Bl.  Com.  vol. 
iii.  p.  187. 

Thefe  writs,  however,  are  now  almoft  obfolete,  being  in 
a great  meafure  fuperieded  by  the  addon  of  ejedtnient,  which 
anfwers  almoft  all  the  purpofes  of  real  actions,  fome  very 
peculiar  cafes  excepted. 

Assise  of  Novel  D feifin  is  an  action  of  the  fame  nature 
with  the  ‘ ‘ ajjife  of  mort  d’ancef  or,”  as  in  this  the  demand- 
ant’s poffefiion  muft  be  (hewn.  But  in  other  points  it  is  dif- 
ferent, particularly  as  it  recites  a complaint  by  the  demandant 
of  the  diffeiiin  committed 'in  terms  of  diredt  averment ; where- 
upon the  (heriff  is  commanded  to  refeife  the  land,  and  all  the 
chattels  thereon,  and  keep  the  fame  in  his  cuftody  till  the 
arrival  of  the  juftices  of  affife  (which,  in  fadt,  hath  been 
ufually  omitted)  ; and  in  the  mean  time  to  fummon  a jury 
to  view  the  premifes,  and  make  recognition  of  the  affife 
before  the  juftices.  F.  N.  B.  177.  At  which  time  the 
tenant  may  plead  either  the  general  iffues,  “ mil  tort,”  “ nu! 
dfeifn,”  or  any  fpecial  plea.  And  if,  upon  the  general 
iffue,  the  recognitors  find  an  adtual  feifin  in  the  demandant, 
and  his  fubfequent  diffeifin  by  the  prefent  tenant,  he  (hall 
have  judgment  to  recover  his  feifin,  and  damages  for  the 
injury  fuftained. 

This  is  called  “ novel  dfeifn,”  becaufe  the  juftices  in 
eyre  went  their  circuits  from  feven  years  to  feven  years  ; and 
no  affife  was  allowed  before  them,  which  commenced  before 
the  laft  circuit,  called  an  ancient  affife  ; and  that  which  was 
upon  a diffeifin  fince  the  laft  circuit,  an  affife  of  novel  or  re- 
cent diffeiiin.  Co.  Litt.  153.  1. 

This  remedy  lies  where  a tenant  in  fee-fimple,  fee-tailj 
or  for  term  of  life,  is  put  out  and  diffeifed  of  his  lands  or 
tenements,  rents,  common  of  pafture,  common  way,  or  of 
an  office  of  profit,  toll,  &c.  Glanv.  3.  10.  Reg.  Grig.  197. 
Affife  lies  for  tithes,  by  ftat.  32  Lien.  VIII.  c.  7.  Cro. 
Eliz.  559.  ; but  not  for  an  annuity,  penfion,  &c. 

For  preventing  frequent  and  vexatious  diffeifins,  it  is  en- 
acted by  the  ftatute  of  Merton,  20  Hen.  III.  c.  3.  that  if 
a perfon  diffeifed  recover  feifin  of  the  land  again  by  affife  of 
novel  dfeifn,  and  be  again  diffeifed  of  the  fame  tenements 
by  the  fame  diffeifor,  he  (hall  have  a writ  of  “ re-dfeifn 
and  if  he  recover  therein,  the  re-diffeifor  (hall  be  imprifoned. 
And  by  the  ftatute  of  Marlberge,  52  Hen.  VIII.  c.  SfiRiall 
alfo  pay  a fine  to  the  king  ; to  which  the  ftatute  Weftm.  2. 
13  Edw.  I.  c.  26.  hath  fuperadded  double  damages  to  the 
party  aggrieved.  In  like  manner,  by  the  fame  ftatute  of 
Merton,  when  any  land,s  or  tenements  are  recovered  by  affile 
or  “ mort  d'anccjlor  ” or  other  jury,  or  any  judgment  of 
the  court,  if  the  party  be  afterwards  diffeifed  by  the  fame 
perfon  againft  whom  judgment  was  obtained,  he  (hall  have 
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a writ  of  “ pojl-dijfeifm ” againft  him  ; which  fubjefts  the 
poft-diffeifor  to  the  iame  penalties  as  a re-diffeifor.  The 
reafonof  which,  given  by  lir  Edward  Coke,  2 Inft.  83,  84. 
is,  becaufe  fuch  proceeding  is  a contempt  of  the  king's 
courts,  and  in  defpite  of  the  law.  Brafton,  1.  4.  c.  49.  LI. 
Comm.  vol.  iii.  p.  188. 

The  court  of  Common  Pleas,  or  King’s  Bench,  may 
hold  plea  of  afiifes  of  land  in  the  county  of  Middlefex,  by 
writ  out  of  Chancery.  1 Lit t.  Abr.  105.  And  in  cities  and 
corporations  an  “ ojjfc  of  frejb  force ” lies  for  recovery  of 
j ofleHjon  of  lands,  within  forty  days  after  the  diffeifin,  as 
the  ordinary  affile  is  in  the  county.  F.  N.  B.  7. 

Assise  of  Darrein  Prefentment , or  laft  prefentation,  lies 
when  a man,  or  his  anceftors,  under  whom  he  claims,  have 
prefented  a clerk  to  a benefice,  who  is  inflituted  ; and  after- 
wards upon  the  next  avoidance,  a ftranger  prefents  a clerk, 
and  thereby  difturbs  him  that  is  the  real  patron.  I11  this 
cafe  the  patron  ihall  have  this  writ  directed  to  the  fee  riff  to 
fummon  an  afiife  or  jury,  to  inquire  who  was  the  laft  patron 
that  prefented  to  the  church  now  vacant,  ot  which  the 
plaintiff  complains  that  he  is  deforced  by  t'he  defendant  and, 
according  as  the  affife  determines  that  quell  ion,  a writ  Ihall 
iffue  to  the  bifhop,  to  inftitute  the  clerk  of  that  patron  in 
whofe  favour  the  determination  is  made,  and  alfo  to  give 
damages,  in  purfuance  of  ftatute  Weftm.  2.  13  Edw..  I. 
c-  5.  The  ftatute  of  7 Ann.  c.  18.  having  given  a right  to 
any  perfon  to  bring  a writ  of  “ qnare  impeditf  and  to  re- 
cover (if  his  title  be  good',  notwithftanding  the  laft  prefen- 
tation, by  whcinfoever  made  ; afiifes  cf  darrein  prefentment 
now  net  being  in  r.nywife  conclufive,  have  been  totally  dil- 
ufed,  as  ii.deed  they  began  to  be  before  ; a “ qnare  imped'd,” 
being  a more  general,  and  therefore  a more  ufual  aftion.  For 
the  afiife  of  darrein  prefentment  lies  only  where  a man  has  an 
advowfon  by  defeent  from  his  anceftors  ; but  the  writ  of 
“ rjuare  imped'd ” is  equally  remedial,  whether  a man  claims 
title  by  defeent  or  purchafe.  2 Inft.  355.  BL  Com.  vol. 
iii.  p.  246. 

Assi.se  of  Juris  utrum,  fometimes  ftiled  the  parfon’s  writ 
of  right,  being  the  higbeft  writ  which  lie  can  have,  lies  for 
a parfon  or  prebendary  at  common  law,  and  for  a vicar  by 
ft  at.  14  Edw.  III.  c.  17  and  is  in  the  nature  of  an  afiife,  to 
inquire  whether  the  tenements  in  queflion  are  frankalmoign 
belonging  to  the  church  of  the  demandant,  or  elfe  the  Iay- 
i'ee  of  the  tenant.  By  this  the  demandant  may  recover 
lands  and  tenements,  belonging  to  the  church,  which  were 
aliened  by  the  predeceffor  ; or  of  which  he  was  difieiled  ; or 
which  were  recovered  againff  him  by  verdict,  confeffion,  or 
default,  without  praying  in  aid  of  the  patron  and  ordinary  ; 
or  on  which  any  perfon  has  intruded  iince  the  predecefibr’s 
death.  F.  N.  B 48,  49.  But  fince  the  reftraining  ftatute 
of  13  Eliz.  c.  10.  whereby  the  alienation  of  the  predeceffor, 
or  a recovery  fu.ffered  by  him  of  the  lands  of  the  church,  is- 
declared  to  be  abfolutely  void,  this  remedy  is  of  very  little 
uft-,  unlefs  where  the  parfon  himfelf  has  been  deforced  for 
more  than  twenty  years  ; for  the  fuccefior,  at  any  competent 
time  after  his  accefilon  to  the  benefice,  may  enter,  or  bring 
an  ejeftment.  BL  Com.  vpl  iii.  p.  253. 

Assise  is  alio  ufed,  according  to  Eyttleton,  for  a jury. 
This  that  author  fuppofes  to  be  by  a metonymia  effefli,  the 
jjur*  rise  big  fo  called,  becaufe  funnnoned  by  virtue  oi  the  writ 
of  anile. 

Yet  it  muft  be  obferved  that  the  Jury  fummoned  upon 
a writ  of  right  is  like  wife,  called  the  afiife  ; but  this  may 
be  faid  to  be  rMra-xcnr  truce,  or  abuftvely  fo  termed.  Afiife, 
in  this  fignification,  is  divided  into  magna  iff  parva . 

Assise  is  farther  ufed,  according  to  Lyttleton,  for  an 
ordinance  or  ftatute,  regulating  the  weight,  fize,  or  di- 


menfions  cf  certain  commodities.  Thus  the  ancient  ftatute 
of  bread  and  ale,  anno  51  Hen.  III.  is  termed  the  affife 
of  Iread  and  ale,  afffa  pants  iff  cerev'ifia.  See  Afffe  of 
Bread. 

Assise  is  farther  ufed  for  the  fcantling  or  quantity  itfelf 
preferibed  by  the  ftatute.  When  wheat  is  of  fuch  or  fuch 
price,  bread  Ihall  be  of  fuch  afiife.  See  Bread. 

We  have  divers  ftatutes  for  fixing  the  afiife  of  Ufa,  cloths, 
wood,  billets,  faggots,  and  the  like.  Vide  34  £e  35  Hen. 
VIII.  c.  3.  2 Ann.  c.  15.  10  Ann.  c.  6.  19  Car.  II.  c.  3. 

4 Jac.  I.  c.  9.  1 Geo.  I.  ftat.  2.  c.  18. 

Fixing  any  afiife  of  cloth,  or  preferibing  what  length, 
breadth,  weight,  &c.  it  Ihall  have,  fir  Jofiah  Child  thinks, 
does  more  hurt  than  good.  As  the  falhious  and  humours 
of  mankutd  are  variable,  to  fupply  all  markets  at  all  times, 
we  muft  have  all  forts,  cheap  and  light,  ns  well  as  heavier 
and  better.  Stretching  with  tenters  is  effential  to  our  dra- 
pery, and  the  precife  degree  or  quantity  of  it  cannot  with- 
out injury  be  preferibed  by  any  law  ; but  muft  be  left  to  the 
vender’s  or  exporter’s  diferetion. 

Assise  oj  the  Forefl , is  a ftatute  or  condition  containing 
orders  to  be  obferved  in  the  king’s  foreft.  It  is  called  an 
afiife,  becauie  it  fets  down  and  appoints  a certain  meafure, 
rate,  or  order,  in  the  things  it  concerns. 

Assise,  again,  is  ufed  for  the  whole  procefs  in  court, 
founded  on  a writ  of  aifife  ; and  fometimes  for  a part  of  it, 
viz.  the  iflue,  or  verdift  of  the  jury. 

Thus  we  read,  that  “ afiifes  of  novel  diffeifin  Ihall  not  he 
taken  but  in  their  fnires  ; and  after  this  manner,”  &c.  Mag- 
Chart.  cap.  12.  So  in  Merton,  cap.  4.  Hen.  III.  we  meet 
with,  “ certified  by  afiife,  quitted  by  affife,”  Sec. 

Assise  of  the  King,  a name  given  to  the  ftatute  of  view 
of  frank-pledge,  18  Edw.  II. 

Assise  at  large,  is  brought  by  an  infant  to  inquire  of  a 
difieilm,  and  whether  his  anceftor  were  of  full  age,  good 
memory,  See.  when  he  made  the  deed  pleaded,  whereby  lie 
claims  his  right. 

Assise  in  Point  of  Afffe,  afffa  in  modum  afftfa,  is  when.- 
the  tenant,  as  it  were,  fetting  foot  to  foot  with  the  demand- 
ant, without  any  thing  further,  pleads  direftly  the  writ,  no 
wrong,  no  diffeifin. 

A-ssise  out  of  the  Point  of  Afffe,  is  when  the  tenant 
pleadeth  fomething  by  exception,  as  a foreign  releafe,  or 
foreign  matter  triable  in  a foreign  country  ; which  muft  be 
tried  by  a jury,  before  the  principal  caufe  can  proceed. 

Assise  of  Right  of  Damages,  is  where  the  tenant  con- 
fefieth  an  oufter,  and  referring  it  to  a demurrer  in  law,  whe- 
tlier  it  were  rightly  done  or  not,  is  adjudged  to  have  done 
wrong  ; whereupon  the  demandant  fliall  have  a writ  of  afiife 
to  recover  damages.  Brafton,  1.  4.  F.  N.  B.  105. 

Assise  of  Arms,  a name  given  to  an  aft  of  27  Hen.  II. 
which  provided  that  every  man’s  armour  fhould  defeend  to 
his  heir,  for  defence  of  the  realm  ; and  which,  together  with 
the  ftatute  of  Winchefter,  13  Edw.  I.  c.  6.  obliged  every 
man,  according  to  his  eilate  and  degree,  to  provide  a de- 
terminate quantity  of  fuch  arms  as  were  then  in  ufe,  in  order 
to  keep  the  peace. 

Assise,  Black,  in  Hijtory,  an  afiife  held  at  Oxford,  in 
July,  A.D.  1577,  fo  called  on  account  of  a fudden  5!  damp” 
which  is  faid  to  have  arifen,  and,  after  nearly  fmothering  the 
whole  court  and  audience,  cccafioned  the  death  of  the  judge, 
high  fneriff,  moll  of  the  jury,  and  above  500  of  the  fpec- 
tators  This  fatality  was  aferibed  by  the  vulgar  to  magic  \ 
but  the  difeernment  of  lord  Bacon  faw  through  the  mift  of 
fuperftition.  The  fymptoms  of  this  diforder,  which  feems 
to  have  been  the  fir  ft  appearance  of  the  gaol-fever  in  England, 
marked  the  molt,  extreme  putridity. 

Assise,. 
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Asstse,  Certificate  of,  in  Law,  a writ  granted  by  ftrit„ 
Weftm.  2.  c.  25.  to  a party  aggrieved,  by  a verdift  or*  judg- 
ment given  againft  him  in  an  aiiife,  when  he  had  fomething 
to  plead,  as  a record  or  releafe,  which  could  not  have  been 
pleaded  by  his  bailiff,  or  when  the  affife  was  taken  againft 
himfelf  by  default,  to  have  the  deed  tried,  and  the  record 
brought  in  before  the  juftices,  and  the  former  jury  fum- 
moned  to  appear  before  them  at  a certain  day  and  place,  for 
a further  examination  and  trial  of  the  matter.  This,  in 
reality,  was  neither  more  nor  lefs  than  a fecond  trial  of  the 
fame  caufe  by  the  fame  jury,  Brafton,  1.  4.  tr.  5.  c.  6.  § 2. 
F. N.  B.  t 8 1 . 2 Inft.  415. 

Assise,  Continuance  of.  See  Continuance. 

Assise,  Juftices  of  See  Justices. 

Assise,  Limitation  of.  See  Limitation. 

Assise,  Rents  of.  See  Rent. 

ASSISER,  or  Assi/,er,  of  weights  and meafires,  is.  an 
officer  who  has  the  care  and  overfight  of  thofe  matters. 

ASSISI,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Italy,  belonging  to 
the  Hates  of  the  church  and  duchy  of  Spoleto  ; it  is  the  fee 
of  a biihop,  and  famous  for  being  the  native  place  of  St. 
Francis,  and  for  the  beautiful  church  belonging  to  the  order 
inftituted  by  that  faint,  in  which  feme  fay  he  is  buried ; as 
well  as  for  the  great  number  of  pilgrims  reforting  to  it.  It 
is  fifteen  miles  weft  of  Nocera. 

ASSISII,  in  Ecclefiajlical  Writers,  denote  perfons  bene- 
ficed  in  a cathedral  church,  not  in  a rank  below  that  of  ca- 
nons. The  affifii  perhaps  anfwered  to  our  minor  canons. 
They  were  thus  called,  either  becaufe  they  were  allowed  an 
affifia  or  penfion  ; or  from  ajftduus,  diligent. 

ASSISOR,  the  fame  with  affeffor.  In  Scotland,  affi- 
fors  are  the  fame  with  our  jurors. 

ASSISTANCE.  See  Aid. 

ASSISTANT  is  ufed  for  a perfon  or  officer  appointed 
to  attend  another  principal  officer,  for  the  more  ealy  and  re- 
' gular  difeharge  of  his  functions. — Such  a biihop  or  prieft  had 
feven  or  eight  affiftants. 

Assistant,  in  Roman  Catholic  countries,  is  particu- 
larly applied  to  a kind  of  counfellors,  or  comptrollers, 
added  to  the  generals  cr  fuperiors  of  monafteries,  See.  to 
take  care  of  the  affairs  of  the  community. 

The  general  of  the  Jefuits  has  five  affiftants,  of  confum- 
mate  experience,  chofen  by  him  out  of  all  the  provinces  of 
the  order,  and  denominated  from  the  kingdoms  or  countries 
to  which  they  belong,  i.  e.  Italy,  Spain,  Germany,  France, 
and  Portugal.  In  a like  fenfe,  moil  of  our  trading  compa- 
nies have  their  courts  of  affiftants. 

Assistants  are  alfo  thofe  condemned  to  affift  in  the  ex- 
ecution of  a criminal. 

ASSISUS,  in  Ancient  Law  Writers,  denotes  a tiling  de- 
mifed  or  farmed  out  for  fuch  an  affife  or  certain  rent,  in 
money  or  provifions.  Hence  terra  ajfifa  was  commonly  op- 
pofed  to  terra  dominion  ; this  laft  being  held  in  demefne,  or  oc- 
cupied by  the  lord,  tvhereas  the  former  was  let  out  to  tenants. 
Hence  alfo  redditus  affifus  denotes  the  fet  or  Handing  rent. 

ASSITHMENT,  or  Assythment,  in  the  Law  of 
Scotland,  is  a compenfation  for  a man  Plain. 

Alfithment  is  the  fame  with  what,  in  the  EngliJh  Law, 
is  called  Man- bote. 

ASSIUS  Lapis,  in  Phyfiolmy.  See  Lapis  yljfius. 

ASSIUT,  in  Geography.  See  Siout. 

ASSO,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Hifpania  Tar- 
ragonenfis,  in  the  country  of  the  Baftitani.  Ptolemy. 

ASSOCIATE,  compounded  of  ad,  and  focius,  compa- 
nion, an  adjunft,  partner,  or  member. 

ASSOCIATION,  Associatio,  the  aft  of  affociating, 
or  forming  a fociety  or  company. 
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Affociation  is  properly  a contract  or  treaty  of  partner., 
fhip,  whereby  two  or  more  perfons  unite  together,  either 
for  their  mutual  affiftance,  or  for  the  joint  carrying  on 
of  an  affair  ; or  even  for  a more  commodious  manner  of  life. 

In  a military  fenfe,  it  denotes  any  number  of  men  embo- 
died in  arms  for  mutual  defence  in  their  diftrift,  and  for 
preferving  the  public  tranquillity  againft  foreign  and  do- 
meftic  enemies. 

The  clofeft  of  all  affociations  is  that  made  by  the  band  of 
matrimony.  See  Society. 

Association  of  Ideas,  is  where  two  or  more  ideas  con- 
ftantly  and  immediately  follow  or  fucceed  one  another  in 
the  mind,  fo  that  one  {hall  alrnoft  infallibly  produce  the 
other ; whether  there  be  any  natural  relation  between 
them  or  not.  Or,  it  is  that  principle  or  faculty  by  which 
two  or  more  fenfations,  ideas,  or  motions,  are  fo  united 
together,  that  any  one  impreffed  alone  {hall  excite  all  the 
reft. 

Where  there  is  a real  affinity  or  conneftion  in  ideas,  it  is 
the  excellency  of  the  mind  to  be  able  to  colleft,  compare* 
and  range  them  in  order,  in  its  inquiries : but  where  there 
is  none,  nor  any  caufe  to  be  affigned  for  their  accompanying 
each  other,  but  what  is  owing  to  mere  accident  or  habit,., 
this  unnatural  affociation  becomes  a great  imperfeftion,  and 
is,  generally  fpeaking,  a main  caule  of  error  or  wrong  de- 
duftions  in  reafoning.  Thus,  the  idea  of  goblins  and 
fprights  has  really  no  more  affinity  with  darknefs  than  with 
light ; and  yet  let  a fooliih  maid  inculcate  thefe  ideas  often 
on  the  mind  of  a child,  and  raife  them  there  together,  it  is 
poffible  he  {hall  never  be  able  to  feparate  them  again  fo  long 
as  he  lives,  but  darknefs  {hall  ever  bring  with  it  thofe  fright- 
ful ideas. — Eet  cuftom,  from  the  very  childhood,  have 
joined  the  idea  of  figure  and  fliape  to  the  idea  of  God, 
and  what  abfurdities  will  that  mind  be  liable  to  about  the 
Deit)*! 

Such  wrong  combinations  of  ideas,  Mr.  Locke  {hews,, 
are  a great  caufe  of  the  irreconciieahle  oppofition  between 
the  different  fefts  of  philofophy  and  religion  ; for  we  can- 
not imagine,  that  all  who  hold  tenets  different  from,  and 
fometimes  even  contradictory  to  one  another,  fhould  wil- 
fully and  knowingly  impofe  upon  themfelves,  and  refufe 
truth  offered  by  plain  reafon  : but  fome  loofe  and  indepen- 
dent ideas  are  by  education,  cuftom,  and  the  conftant  din 
of  their  party,  fo  coupled  in  their  minds,  that  they  always 
appear  there  together  : thefe  they  can  no  more  feparate  in 
their  thoughts,  than  if  they  were  but  one  idea,  and  they 
operate  as  if  they  were  fo.  This  gives  fenfe  to  jargon,  de- 
monftration  to  abfurdities,  confiftency  to  nonfenfe,  and  is 
the  foundation  of  the  greate'ft,  and  alrnoft  of  all,  the  errors 
in  the  world. 

Mr.  Hume  obferves  ( E flays,  vol.  i.  p.  73. \ that  there  is 
a principle  of  conneftion  between  the  different  thoughts 
or  ideas  of  the  mind  ; and  that,  in  their  appearances  to  the 
memory  or  imagination,  they  introduce  each  other  with  a 
certain  degree  of  method  and  regularity.  Of  this  con- 
neftion  he  alleges  evidence  from  our  more  ferious  thinking 
or  difeourfe,  from  our  wildeft  and  moll  wandering  reveries, 
and  even  our  dreams,  and  from  our  loofeft  and  fine  ft  con- 
verfation.  Among  different  languages  alio,  words-  expref- 
frye  of  ideas  the  rnoft  compounded,  nearly  correfpond  to 
each  other ; and  hence  it  is  inferred,  that  the  Ample  ideas 
comprehended  in  the  compound  ones  are  bound  together  by 
fome  univerfal  principle,  which  has  an  equal  influence  on 
all  mankind.  This  writer  aferibes  the  affociation  or  con- 
neftion  of  ideas  to  three  principles;  viz.  “ refemblance,” 
“ contiguity”  in  time  or  place,  and  “caufe”  or  “ effect.’5 
Thefe,  he  lays  (p.  54,),  are  the  only  bonds,  that  .unite  our 

thoughts. 
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thoughts  together,  ar.d  beget  that  regular  train  of  reflection 
or  diiccurfe,  which,  in  a greater  or  lefs  degree,  takes  place 
among  ail  mankind.  Although  it  Ihould  be  allowed,  that 
thefe'  are  real  principles  of  aft’oeiation  or  connection  in  our 
ideas,  it  may  be  urged  that  ideas  iuccecd  one  another  with- 
out refemblance  or  contiguity  as  to  time  and  place,  and 
without  the  mutual  ccrrelpondence  or  relation  of  canfe 
and  effect ; and  that  there  are  other  affociations  btfides 
tbofs  of  ideas,  which  are  affociated  with  paflions  and  emo- 
tions, and  paffions  and  emotions  are  affociated  together. 
A particular  idea  is  affociated  together  with  a proper 
name,  and  often  with  the  general  name  of  the  fpecies ; ge- 
neral conceptions,  or  mixed  modes,  as  they  are  denomi- 
nated by  Mr.  Locke,  are  affociated  with  figns  both  audible 
and  viffble,  and  figns  are  affociated  with  one  another.  Vir- 
tue, as  it  confifts  in  aftion  and  intention,  does  not  referable 
the  found  virtue,  is  not  contiguous  to  it  in  time  or  place, 
and  is  neither  its  caufe  nor  its  effeft  ; nor  can  it  be  imagined 
that  the  arbitrary  figns  of  various  objefts  fnould  have  any 
natural  relation  to  one  another.  But  if  there  were  no  other 
principles  of  affociation  befides  thofe  of  Mr.  Hume,  the 
author  himfelf  has  not  fliewn  how  they  account  for  the 
phenomena. 

Dr.  Hartley,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  his  general 
fyftem,  has  attempted  to  form  a mechanical  theory  of  the 
human  mind  and  its  various  operations  by  means  of 
“ affociation.”  The  principle  or  law  of  affociation  feems 
to  have  been  firft  noticed  by  Mr.  Locke  ; but  he  applies  it 
to  the  folution  of  very  few  phenomena.  Mr.  Gay,  in  a 
“ Differtation  upon  Virtue,”  prefixed  to  “Law’s  Tranfla- 
tion  of  King’s  Origin  of  Evil,”  deduces  the  moral  feelings 
from  affociation  ; and  Dr.  Hartley  traces  all,  or  at  lealt 
molt  of  the  other  phenomena  of  mind  to  the  fame  caufe. 
This  law  of  affociation  extends  to  Sensations,  to  Ideas, 
and  to  Muscular  motions;  which  fee  refpectiveiy.. 

Accordingly  he  diltinguilhes  it  into  fynchroncus  and  fuc- 
ceffive  ; and  aferibes  our  firnple  and  complex  ideas  to  the 
influence  of  this  principle  or  habit.  Particular  fenfations 
refult  from  previous  vibrations  conveyed  through  the  nerves 
to  the  medullary  fubltance  of  the  brain  ; and  thefe  are  fo 
intimately  affociated  together,  that  any  one  of  them,  when 
impreffed  alone,  lhall  be  able  to  excite  in  the  mind  the  ideas 
of  all  the  reft.  Thus  we  derive  the  ideas  of  natural  bodies 
from  the  affociation  of  the  feveral  fenfible  qualities  with  the 
names  that  exprefs  them,  and  with  each  other.  The  fight 
c.i  part  of  a large  building  fuggefts  the  idea  of  the  reft  in- 
ftantaneoufiy,  by  a fynchronous  affociation  of  the  parts  ; 
and  the  found  of  the  words,  which  begin  a familiar  fen- 
tence,  brings  to  remembrance  the  remaining  parts  in  order 
by  fucceflive  affociation.  Dr.  Hartley  maintains  that  Am- 
ple ideas  run  into  complex  ideas  by  affociation  ; and  appre- 
hends that  by  purfuing  and  perfecting  this  doftrine,  we  may 
home  time  or  other  be  enabled  to  analyfe  thofe  complex 
ideas  that  are  commonly  called  the  ideas  of  reflection,  or 
intellectual  ideas,  into  their  feveral  component  parts,  i.  e. 
into  the  limple  ideas  of  fenfation  of  which  they  confift;  and 
that  this  doCtrine  may  be  of  confiderable  ufe  in  the  art  of 
•logic,  and  in  explaining  the  various  phenomena  of  the  hu- 
man mind.  For  a further  explication  of  Dr.  Hartley’s 
doftrine  of  affociation,  the  philofophical  principles  upon 
which  it  depends,  and  the  mode  of  its  application,  the 
reader  muft  be  referred  to  his  “Obfervations  on  Man,”  vol.  i. 
or  part  i.  paffim ; and  alfo  to  Prieftley’s  “Abridgment  of 
Hartley,”  8vo. ; Stewart’s  “ Elements  of  the  Philofophy 
of  the  Human  Mind,”  qto.  1792.  ch.  v. ; Darwin’s  “ Zoo- 
tiomia,”  vol.  1.  § 5 — 10. 

A late  writer  obferves,  that  the  doctrine  of  affociation  is  to 
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be  very  carefully  diftingnilhed  from  the  theory  of  vibrations, 
being  eftablifhed  upon  independent  evidence  and  undeniable 
fafts.  This  therefore,  he  adds,  muft  Hand,  though  the 
other  fhoukl  be  regarded  only  as  a plaufible  hypothecs, 
deftitute  cf  fatisfaftory  proof.  It  was  to  prevent  the  con- 
fuiioa  of  the  nature  and  evidence  of  affociation  and  vi- 
bration, fays  this  writer,  that  Dr.  Prieftley  publilhed  his 
edition  of  Hartley’s  work,  from  which  the  theory  of  vi- 
brations is  entirely  excluded.  Belfham’s  Elements  of  the 
Philofophy  of  the  Mind,  and  of  Moral  Philofophy,  8vo. 
1801.  p.  54.  See  alfo  JEt her,  Idea,  Memory,  Sensa- 
tion, Vibrations,  and  Vibratiuncles. 

Association,  in  Law,  is  a writ  or  patent  fent  by 
the  king,  either  of  his  own  motion,  or  at  the  fuit  of  a 
party  plaintiff,  to  the  juftices  of  affile,  to  have  other  per- 
fons  affociated  to  them,  in  order  to  take  the  affife. 

Upon  this  patent  of  affociation,  the  king  fends  his  writ 
to  the  juftices  of  the  affife,  thereby  commanding  them  to 
admit  fuch  as  are  fo  fent. 

The  clerk  of  the  affife  is  ufually  affcciate  of  courfe  ; in 
other  cafes  fome  learned  ferjeants  at  law  are  appointed. 
See  Assise. 

Association  of  Parliament . In  the  reign  of  kino- Wil- 
liam III. the  parliament  entered  into  a folemn  affociation  to 
defend  his  majefty’s  perfon  and  government  againft  all  plots 
aod  confpiracies : and  allperfons  bearing  offices  civil  or  mili- 
tary were  enjoined  to  fubferibe  the  affociation  to  ftand  by 
king  William-,  on  pain  of  forfeitures  and  penalties,  &c.  by 
flat.  7 and  8 W.  III.  c.  27. 

Association,  Feathers  Tavern,  confifted  of  a number  of 
clergymen,  and  of  gentlemen  in  the  profefiions  of  civil  law 
and  phyfic,  who,  wifliing  to  be  exempted  from  the  obligation 
of  fubferibing  the  thirty-nine  articles  of  religion,  applied  in 
the  year  1772,  by  petition  to  parliament  for  this  purpofe. 
Their  fociety  was  fo  called  from  the  place  where  they  met. 
The  object  at  which  they  aimed  was  to  be  permitted  to 
hold  their  preferments,  upon  condition  of  merely  fubferibing 
to  the  holy  feriptures,  agreeably  to  the  grand  Proteftar.t 
principle  ; which  is,  that  every  thing  neceffary  to  falvation  is 
fully  contained  in  thefe  feriptures,  and  that  they  are  the  foie 
rule  of  faith  and  manners.  The  requeft,  however,  was  not 
thought  to  comport  with  the  nature  of  a civil  eftablifhment 
in  religion ; and  principally  on  this  ground,  it  was  ftrenucufly 
oppofed  by  many  diftingnilhed  members  of  parliament,  and 
as  ftrenuoufly  defended  by  fome  of  the  firft  perfons  in  the 
houfe  of  commons.  After  a long  and  interefting  debate, 
the  admiffion  of  the  petition  was  rejefted  by  a large  ma- 
jority. It  was  the  general  opinion,  that  thofe  who  propofe 
to  reap  the  benefits,  of  the  Eftablifhed  Church,  ought  to 
comply  with  the  terms  on  which  they  are  offered. 

Association,  Protejlant,  took  its  rife  from  an  aft  paffed 
in  1778,  for  relieving  his  majefty’s  fubjefts,  profeffing-  the 
Rornifh  religion,  from  certain  penalties  and  difabilities  im- 
pofed  upon  them  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  years  of  the 
reign  of  king  William  III.  The  aft  was  palled  unani- 
moufly ; nor  did  it  at  firft  appear  to  excite  any  great  alarm 
among  perfons  of  any  clafs.  The  papifts,  as  they  now 
thought  the  government  inclined  to  be  more  indulgent  to 
them  than  it  had  formerly  been,  began  to  take  fomewhat 
greater  liberties  in  the  exercife  of  their  religion  than  thofe 
to  which  they  had  been  accuftomed.  By  degrees,  a number 
of  perfons  in  London,  and  in  fome  other  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, began  to  exprefs  great  apprehenfions  of  the  increafe  of 
popery,  and  to  exclaim  againft  tlm  late  aft,  by  which  they 
thought  it  was  countenanced  and  fupported.  Meetings  of 
thefe  zealous  perfons  were  held  from  time  to  time  in 
London;  and  they  formed  themfclves  into  a body  under 

the 
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the  title  of  the  “ Proteftant  Affociation,”  and  at  length 
lord  George  Gordon  became  their  prefident.  The  objedi 
of  their  affociation  was  to  procure  a repeal  of  the  late  adt  m 
favour  of  the  papifts.  Tie  perfons  who  attended  thefe 
meetings  were,  many  of  them,  lioneft  and  well-intentioned 
people,  who  had  a juft  averfion  to  popery,  but  who  did  not 
duly  conhder,  that  an  intolerant  fpirit  was  at  lead  as  ce  1- 
furable  in  a proteftant  as  in  a papift.  In  a little  while,  ho  w- 
ever, their  number,  confifting  of  perfons  in  the  lower  ranks 
of-iife,  became  very  confiderablo.  A petition  to  parliament 
was  framed,  for  a repeal  of  the  late  act,  and  the  utir.oft  pains 
were  employed  to  procure  fubxcriptions  to  it.  The  number 
of  fubfcribers  is  laid  to  have  amounted  to  120,000  perfons. 
In  order  to  give  weight  to  their  petition,  it  was  determined 
that  it  fliouid  be  attended  by  great  numbers  of  the  peti- 
tioners in  perfon;  and  a public  advertifement  was  ifiued  for 
that  purpofe,  figned  by  lord  George  Gordon.  Accord- 
ingly it  is  fuppofed  that  at  leaft  50,000  perfons  affembled  on 
the  fecond  of  June  in  St.  George’s  Fields,  and  proceeded  in 
great  order  to  the  houfe  of  commons,  where  their  petition 
was  prefented  by  their  prefident.  Several  members  of  both 
houfes  of  parliament  were  grofsly  i.ifulted  and  ill-treated  by 
the  populace,  and  in  the  evening  a meb  alfembled  which 
demoliihed  two  Romiih  chapels.  The  metropolis,  for  feve- 
ral  fubfequent  days,  became  an  unexampled  feene  of  alarm, 
terror,  and  devastation ; and  for  feme  time  the  magiftrates 
in  general  manifefted  little  adtivi^y.  At  length,  when  the 
rioters  were  making  a formidable  attack  upon  all  property, 
and  every  man’s  perfonal  fecurity  was  endangered,  the 
military  interpofed,  and,  after  confiderable  exertions,  reitored 
the  capital  of  the  kingdom  to  order  and  tranquillity,  after 
a devaitation  that  had  continued  for  fix  days,  and  not  with- 
out the  lofs  of  many  lives.  The  number  of  perfons  killed 
and  wounded  by  the  military  in  the  fuppreffion  of  thefe 
riots,  is  faid  to  have  amounted  to  45  8.  It  would 

be  unjuft,  however,  to  impute  to  the  proteftant  affociation, 
as  the  firft  agents  in  this  bufinefs  thought  proper  to  ftyle 
themfelves,  the  whole  of  the  mifehief  that  enfued,  or  to 
fuppofe  that  they  forefaw  the  calamities  to  which  they 
gave  occafion.  Yet  it  muft  be  allowed,  that  thefe  unhappy 
feenes  owed  their  origin  to  their  bigotry  and  delufion  ; and 
that  the  members  of  that  affociation  manifelted  a fpirit  the 
very  reverfe  of  that  which  diftinguifh.es  real  and  enlightened 
proteftants,  and  very  difgraceful  to  the  national  chara&er. 
It  has  been  faid,  that  no  member  of  the  proteftant  affocia- 
tion was  executed  or  tried  for  any  (hare  in  the  riots  ; and  it 
is  molt  probable,  that  thofe  who  engaged  in  this  difaftrous 
bufinefs  from  religious  bigotry,  would  have  the  diferetion  to 
retire  before  the  laft  exceffes,  and  before  the  intervention  of 
the  military.  Several  of  the  rioters  were  afterwards  appre- 
hended, tried,  and  executed.  Lord  George  Gordon  was 
committed  to  the  Tower  on  the  tenth  of  June,  arraigned  on 
the  twenty-fifth  of  January,  1781;  and  on  the  fifth  of 
February,  tried  under  a charge  of  conftruStive  treafon,  arid 
acquitted. 

ASSQILE,  in  our  Ancient  Law-Bools,  fignifies  to  ab- 
folve,  deliver,  or  fet  free  from  an  excommunication.  See 
Absolution. 

ASSOKO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Africa,  the  capital 
of  Mini,  in  an  ifland  of  the  fame  name,  formed  by  the 
river  Mini ; which  is  the  ordinary  refidence  of  the  king  and 
his  attendants. 

ASSOM.  See  Assem. 

ASSONANCE,  in  Rhetoric  and  Poetry,  a term  ufed 
where  the  words  of  a phrafe,  or  verfe,  have  the  fame  found 
or  termination,  and  yet  make  no  proper  rhyme. 

Thefe  are  uluaily  vicious  in  Englifh;  the  Romans  fome- 


times  ufed  them  with  elegance : “ Militem  comparavit,  ex- 
ercitum  ordinavit,  aciem  luftravit.” 

The  Latins  call  it  firm  liter  definens  ; and  the  Greeks  epoio- 

T r,}  Sl’TO  . 

ASSONANT  Rhymes,  is  a term  particularly  applied  to 
a kind  of  verfes  common  among  the  Spaniards,  where  a rt- 
femblance  of  found  ferves  inftead  of  a natural  rhyme.' 

Thus  ligera,  cubieria,  tierra,  msfa,  may  anfvver  each  other 
in  a kind  of  aifonant  rhyme,  becaufe  they  have  each  an  e in 
the  penultimate  fyilable,  and  an  a in  the  laft. 

A S3  O N ' J-  SONG,  in  Geography.  See  Ifland  of  As- 
sumption . 

ASSONIA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  plants,  fo  named  in 
honour  of  Ignatius  de  Affo,  a Spanifh  botanift.  Lin.  gen. 
Schreb.  n.  1123.  Cavanill.  Diff.  3.  p.  120.  Dombeya,  ib. 
p.  12 1.  Clais,  monadslphia  dodecandric.  Nat.  Ord.  colum- 
nferee.  Malvace'x , JuFf.  Gen.  Char.  Cal.  perianth  double  ; 
outer  three -leaved,  unilateral,  deciduous;  inner  one-leafed, 
five -parted;  parts  lanceolate,  acute,  reflex.  Cor.  petals  five, 
roundifh,  narrowed  at  the  bale,  fpreading,  withering,  affixed 
to  the  pitcher  of  the  ftamens.  St  am.  filaments  fifteen,  fili- 
form, upright,  fhorter  than  the  corolla,  conjoined  at  thebafe 
in  the  form  of  a pitcher;  anthers  oblong,  fubfagittate,  erect; 
five  linear-lanceolate,  fomewhat  ereft,  coloured,  petal -formed 
{traps  between  the  llamens,  proceeding  from  the  pitcher. 
Pif . germ  roundifh,  five-furrowed;  ftyle  fimple,  longer  than 
the  ftamens,  permanent;  ftigmas  five,  recurved.  Per.  cap- 
fule  fubglobofe,  or  turbinate,  five-celled;  cells  fepai-abie, 
bivalve.  Seeds,  folitary  or  in  pairs,  fubovate.  Obf.  Affonia 
cav.  with  the  outer  perianth  one-leafed,  three-toothed,  and 
with  five  ftyles,  does  not  feem  feparable  from  dombeya  cav. 
with  the  outer  perianth  three-leaved,  and  a fingie  ftyle,  any 
more  than  the  hibifeus  tiliaceus  from  the  other  hibifei;  or 
the  one  ftyled  fidas,  from  the  reft ; efpecially  as  dombeya 
ovate  cav.  has  the  ftyle  divided  almoft  to  the  bafe.  We 
have  therefore  followed  Schreber  and  Martyn  in  uniting 
dombeya  with  affonia 

Species,  1.  A.  populnea.  Cavan.  Dili.  120.  t.  42.  f.  7. 
“Leaves  cordate,  ovate-acuminate;  flowers  corymbed.” 
A fmall  tree  refembling  hibifeus  populneus.  The  French 
call  it  bois  de  fenteur  bleu  ou  galeux,  becaufe  the  wood  is 
fvveet-feented,  and  blue  in  the  centre,  and  when  old  it  be- 
comes very  hard.  Leaves  alternately  fcattered,  large,  entire, 
and  hang  obliquely ; outer  calyx  fo  fmall  as  fcarcely  to  be 
obferved;  petals  fmall,  oblong,  obliquely  fickle-fhaped,  firft 
white,  afterwards  ferruginous.  A native  of  the  file  of 
Bourbon,  in  hilly  woods.  2.  A.  pahnata,  dombeya  palmata, 
Cavan.  1.  c.  “ Leaves  cordate,  palmate,  fmoothifh,  lobes 
feven,  acute,  ferrate-cre.iate;  flowers  corymbed.”  Stem 
arboreous;  leaves  alternate,  on  long  footftalks ; lobes  oblong- 
acuminate;  ftipules  lanceolate,  tomentofe,  deciduous;  flowers 
i.i  folitary  peduncles,  at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  tomentofe; 
corolla  an  inch  and  a half  wide,  changing  from  white  to  a 
fulphur  colour,  and  laftly  ferruginous.  A native  of  the  iile 
of  Bourbon,  where  it  is  called  by  the  natives  mahot-tantan. 
3.  A.  acutangula.  Cavan.  1.  c.  “ Leaves  cordate,  roundifh, 
three-cufped,  crenate ; flowers  racemed.”  Stem  arboreous; 
leaves  alternate,  of  the  length  of  the  footftalks,  feven-nerved, 
and  commonly  with  an  angular  tooth  between  the  bafe  and 
lateral  divifions ; racemes  folitary,  axillary;  calyxes  extremely 
tomentofe ; corolla  as  that  of  the  A.  palmata  ( 2 ) , but  veined 
and  coriaceous;  fruit  pear-fhapeJ.  A native  of  the  ifle  of 
Bourbon.  4.  A angulata,  dombeya  angulata.  Cavan.  1.  c. 
“ Leaves  cordate,  roundifh,  angular  at  top,  ferrate-toothed 
tomentofe;  umbels  numerous;  common  peduncles  fnorter 
than  the  petiole.”  Arboreous ; branches  tomentofe ; leaves 
with  three  angles  at  the  tip,  feven-nerved;  ftipules  embracing 
3-  the 
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the  ft  Cm ; umbels  axillary,  folitary;  'fruit  globular",  Avlth  twt) 
feeds  in  eacli  cell.  A native  of  the  ifle  or  Bourbon.  A. 
tllieefolia,  dombeya  tilirefolia.  Cav.l.c.  “Leaves  cordate, 
roundifh-acute,  crenate;  flowers  raceme-corymbed,  arbo- 
reous.” All  the  fhrub  very  tomentofe;  leaves  fnaped  like 
thofe  of  the  common  lime-tree,  feven-nerved,  tomentofe; 
peduncles  axillary,  folitary,  divided  at  the  end  into  oppcflte 
horizontal  racemes.  A native  of  the  iile  of  Bourbon-  6.  A. 
tomcntofcip  dombeya  tomentoia.  Cavan.  1,  c.  “ Leaves 
cordate,  roundilh,  crenate,  tomentole,  with  almoft  circular 
veins;  flowers umbelied.”  Stem  arboreous,  branched;  the 
whole  tree  very  tomentofe;  ftipules  coriaceous, -broad-ovate, 
-acuminate,  ciliate,  half-item  clafping;  common  peduncle 
very  long,  forked  at  the  top,  and  terminated  by  two  umbels; 
petals  roundilh,  lickle-fhaped.  A native  of  Madagafcar, 
7 . A. pundata,  dombeya  punftata.  Cavan.  1.  c.  “Leaves 
ovate-lanceolate,  long,  quite  entire,  tomentofe  underneath, 
ruRRed  with  dots  on  the  upper  furface.”  Trunk  about  the 
thicknefs  of  the  human  leg  or  thigh,  covered  with  dark- 
brown  bark:  branches  alternate,  tomentofe;  leaves  three 
or  four  inches  long  (fometimescrenulateoriinuate),  rounded 
at  the  bafe;  flowers  on  a long  axillary  common  peduncle, 
umbelied,  white,  but  becoming  ferruginous  by  age;  pedicels 
twenty  or  thirty,  one-flowered.  A native  of  the  ifle  of 
Bourbon.  8.  A.  decanthera , dombeya  decanthera.  Cavan, 
he.  “Leaves  ovate-acuminate,  repand-crenate,  fmooth; 
itamens  five,  two-anthered;  flowers  fmall,  umbelied.”  Stem 
arborefeent,  with  a brown  furrowed  bark ; leaves  alternate, 
fcattered,  four  times  as  long  as  the  petioles ; the  outer  calyx 
conflfts  of  three  very  fmall  briftles ; corolla  fcarcely  three  lines 
in  diameter;  filaments  ten,  five  barren,  five  fertile;  germ 
.five-cornered,  one  feed  in  each  cell  of  the  fruit.  A native 
•of  Madagafcar.  g.  A.  umbellata,  dornbeya  umbellata. 
Cavan.  1.  c.  “ Leaves  cordate,  ovate-oblong,  acuminate, 
repand  fmooth;  flowers  umbelied,  globular.”  A tree  en- 
tirely fmooth,  with  a brown  bark;  leaves  longer  than  the 
petioles,  either  repand  about  the  edge,  or  obfoletely  and 
broadly  crenate;  common  ; peduncles  lolitary,  axillary,  on  the 
tops  of  the  branches  reddifh,  very  fmooth,  terminated  by  a 
iingle  globofe  umbel.  A native  of  the  ifle  of  Bourbon,  where 
ropes  are  made  cf  the  bark.  io.  A.  ovata,  dombeya  evata. 
Cavan.  1.  c.  “ Leaves  ovate,  toothed,  five-nerved,  tomen- 
tofe; fiyle  very  fmall.”  Stem  fhrubby,  branched,  covered 
with  a ferruginous  nap ; leaves  alternate,  white  underneath, 
rugged  on  the  upper  furface,  double  the  length  of  the  pe- 
tioles; ftipules  capillary,  tomentofe ; peduncles  forked  at  the 
top,  with  a corymb  at  each  divifion ; corolla  fmall ; petals 
narrow,  round; fh  at  the  end,  not  fickle -ihaped;  their  claws 
are  permanent,  and  deeply  ferruginous.  Fruit  globular, 
five-cornered,  within  the  feginents  of  the  calyx.  A native 
of  the  ifle  of  Bourbon,  ii.  A .ferruginea,  dombeya  ferru- 
ginea.  Cavan.  I.  c.  “ Leaves  ovate-oblong,  feven-nerved, 
ferruginous  beneath ; petioles,  peduncles,  and  calyxes  to- 
mentofe.” Stem  arborefeent,  from  eight  to  ten  feet  high; 
branches  covered  with  a rufous  nap ; leaves  on  the  extreme 
twigs,  fcattered  alternately,  acuminate,  tooth-ferrulate,  to- 
mentofe on  the  under  furface;  peduncles  double  the  length 
of  the  petiole,  forked  at  the  top,  with  a many-llowered 
corymb  on  each  divifion.  This,  perhaps,  may  be  a variety 
of  the  A.  ovataq  the  leaves,  however,  are  much  broader  at 
the  bafe,  acuminate,  feven-nerved,  and  very  much  toothed; 
whereas  in  that  they  are  ilridily  ovate,  five-nerved,  and  the 
teeth  are  difl.ar.t- ' A native  of  the  ifle  of  Mauritius,  and  firft 
difeovered  by  Commerfon  in  1769. 

. Propagation  and  Culture.  Sec  Hibiscus  and  Pen.ta- 
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. Assonia,  or  Dombeya  Phanicea.  See  Pemtapetes. 


ASSORUS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Macedonia, 
in  Mygdonia.  Ptolemy. — Alfo,  a town  of  Sicily,  feated  on 
a hill  to  the  left  of  the  river  Chryfus.  L)iod.  Sic. 

ASSOS,  or  Assum,  a fea-port  town  of  Afia  Minor,  in 
the  Troas,  fortified  both  by  art  and  nature,  according  to 
Strabo.  Adis,  xx,  13. 

Assos,  or  Asso,  is  now  a fea-port  of  Aiiatic  Turkey, 
in  Natolia,  on  a gulf  of  the  iEgean  fea,  to  which  it  gives 
name,  fourleagues  S.E.  from  Troas,  and  eleven  leagues  welt 
of  Adramiti.  N.  Iat.  39  38'.  E.  long.  26 J 1'. 

Assos,  Asos,  or  Asum,  a fmall  town  cf  Crete. — AJfcs+ 
a fmall  river  of  Greece,  in  the  diftridt  of  Phocis,  which  rail 
from  N.  to  S.  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  Edyleon,  and 
joined  the  Cephifus. 

ASSOUAN,  in  Geography,  near  the  ancient  Syene,  a 
poor  village  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  Nile,  with  a fmall  fort 
commanded  by  an  aga  of  the  janizaries,  N.  Iat.  240  o'  45". 
E.  long.  330  30'.  This  place  is  called  by  the  Arabs  Affouan, 
which  ligniiies  enlightened in  allufion,  as  Bruce  luppofes,  to 
the  circumftance  of  the  well  mentioned  by  Pliny  ( H.  N. 
1.  ii.  c.  73.),  enlightened  within  by  the  fun’s  being  diredtljr 
over  it  in  June.  Bruce’s  Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  158.  See 
Syene. 

ASSRUMINA,  in  Botany,  the  name  given  by  the  peo- 
ple of  Guinea  to  the  fhrub  whofe  leaves  they  life  as  a cure 
for  the  long  worms  which  are  found  in  their  flefli  in  thofe 
parts  of  the  world;  they  only  bruife  the  leaves,  and  apply 
a large  lump  of  the  mafs  to  the  part  where  the  worm  is,  and 
they  are  eaied  at  once,  without  the  pain  and  hazard  of  draw- 
ing it  out.  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  232. 

ASSULATUS,  in  Natural  Hljlory,  a fpecies  of  Echi- 
nus . The  fhell  is  fcutellate,  the  fcutels  united  by  tranfverfe 
futures.  Klein,  p.  15.  26.  /•>.  Cidaris  tefiulata  of  Klein,  p. 
16.  27.  is  fuppofed  to  be  a variety  of  this  kind. 

ASSUMPSIT,  in  Law,  denotes  a voluntary  promife  by 
which  a man  aflumes  and  takes  upon  him  to  perform,  or  to 
pay  any  thing  to  another. 

This  term  comprehends  any  verbal  promife  made  upon 
confideration,  and  is  varioufly  expreffed  by  the  civilians,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  promife:  fometimes  by  paftum; 
fometimes  by  promiffio,  pollicitatio,  or  conllitutum. 

If  the  promife  be  to  do  any  explicit  act,  it  is  an  exprefs 
cor. 'era <ft,  as  much  as  any  covenant;  and  the  breach  of  it  is 
an  equal  injury.  However,  the  remedy  is  not  exactly  the 
fame.  Since,  inftead  of  an  aftion  of  covenant,  there  only 
lies  an  adtion  upon  the  cafe,  for  which  it  is  called  the 
affumpfit  or  undertaking  of  the  defendant;  the  failure  of 
performing  which  is  the  wrong  or  injury  done  to  the  plain- 
tiff, the  damages  cf  which  the  jury  are  to  eftimate  and  fet- 
tle. As  if  a builder  promifes,  undertakes,  or  aflumes  to 
Cains,  that  he  will  build  and  cover  his  houfe  within  a time 
limited,  and  fails  to  do  it;  Cains  has  an  action  on  the  cafe 
agair.ft  the  builder  for  this  breach  of  his  exprefs  promife, 
undertaking,  or  affumpfit;  and  (hall  recover  a pecuniary  fatif- 
faCtion  for  the  injury  fuftained  by  fuch  delay.  So  alfo  in 
cafe  of  a debt  by  Ample  contract,  if  the  debtor  promifes  to 
pay  it  and  does  not,  this  breach  of  promife  entitles  the  cre- 
ditor to  his  action  on  the  cafe,  inftead  of  being  driven  to  an 
action  of  debt,  4 Rep.  92.  Thus  likevvife  a promiflbry 
note,  or  rote  of  hand  not  under  fea!,  to  pay  money  at  a 
d.iy  certain,  is  an  exprefs  affumpft ; and  the  payee  at  common 
law,  or  by  cuftom  and  act  of  parliament  the  ir.  dor  fee,  may 
recover  the  value  of  the  note  in  damaRCS,  if  it  remains  un- 
pefid.  Aftion  on  the  cafe  on  affumpfit  lies,  for  not  making 
a good  eftate  of  land  fold,  according  to  promife;  net  pay- 
ing money  upon  a bargain  and  fale,  according  to  agreement; 
not  delivering  goods  promifed  on  demand;  this  is  by  exprefs 
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affumpfit.  When  one  becomes  legally  indebted  to  another 
for  goods  fold,  the  law  implies  a promife  that  he  will  pay 
the  debt;  and  if  it  be  not  paid,  indebitatus  affumpfit  lies:  and 
the  fame  lies  for  goods  fold  and  delivered  to  a ttranger  “ ad 
requifitionem”  of  the  defendant ; the  price  being  agreed  upon 
and  proved.  I Danv.  Abr.  26,  27.  If  a tenant,  being  in  ar- 
rear  for  rent,  fettles  an  account  of  arrears  with  his  landlord, 
and  promifes  to  pay  him  the  lum  in  arrear,  an  affumpfit  lies 
on  this  promife.  7 Rol.  Abr.  9.  If  a man  and  woman,  being 
unmarried,  mutually  promife  to  marry  each  other,  and  after- 
wards the  man  marries  another  woman,  by  which  he  renders 
himfelf  incapable  of  performing  his  contract,  an  affumpfit 
lies,  in  which  the  woman  fnall  recover  damages.  Carter,  233. 
There  are,  however,  five  cafes,  fpecified  by  the  ilatute  of 
frauds  and  perjuries,  29  Car.  II.  c.  3.  in  which  no  verbal 
promife  will  be  fufficient  ground  of  aCtion,  without  fome 
note  or  memorandum  in  writing,  figned  by  the  party'  who 
is  to  become  chargeable.  1.  Where  an  executor  or  adminif- 
trator  promifes  to  anfwer  damages  out  of  his  own  eftate. 
2.  Where  a man  undertakes  to  anfwer  for  the  debt,  default, 
or  mifcarriage  of  another.  3.  Where  any  agreement  is  made, 
upon  confideration  of  marriage.  4.  Where  any  contract  or 
fale  is  made  of  lands,  tenements,  or  hereditaments,  or  any 
intereft  therein.  5.  Where  there  is  any  agreement  that  is 
not  to  be  performed  within  a year  from  the  time  of  its  being 
made.  In  all  thefe  cafes  a mere  verbal  affumpfit  is  void. 
The  confideration  is  the  ground  of  the  common  aCtion  on 
the  cafe  ; and  no  fuch  aCtion  lies  again!!  a man  for  a promife, 
where  there  is  no  confideration  why  he  fhould  make  the 
promife. 

Belides  exprefs  contracts,  there  are  others  implied  bylaw: 
and  thefe  are  fuch  as  reafon  and  juftice  dictate,  and  which, 
therefore,  the  law  prefumes  that  every  man  lias  contracted  to 
perform  : and,  upon  this  prefumption,  to  become  anfwerable 
to  fuch  perfons  as  fuffer  by  his  non-performance.  Of  this 
nature  are,  frjl,  fuch  as  are  neceffarily  implied  by  the  fun- 
damental conftitution  of  government,  to  which  every'  man 
is  a contracting  party.  Thus  it  is  that  every  perfon  is  bound 
and  hath  virtually  agreed  to  pay  fuch  particular  films  of 
money,  as  are  charged  on  him  by  the  fentence,  or  affeffed  by 
the  interpretation  of  the  law.  By  the  fame  principle  of  an 
implied  original  contraC!  to  fubmit  to  the  rules  of  the  com- 
munity of  which  we  are  members,  a forfeiture  impofed 
by  the  bye  laws  and  private  ordinances  of  a corporation  up- 
on any  that  belong  to  the  body,  or  an  amercement  fet  in  a 
court-leet  or  court-baron  upon  any  of  the  fuitors  to  the 
court,  create  a debt  in  the  eye  of  the  la  .v  ; and  fuch  forfei- 
ture or  amercement,  unpaid,  works  an  injury' to  the  party  or 
parties  entitled  to  receive  it,  for  which  the  remedy  is  by 
aCtion  of  debt.  The  fame  reafon  may  with  equal  juftice  be 
applied  to  all  penal  ftatntes,  or  fuch  aCts  of  parliament  that 
infliCl  a forfeiture  for  tranfgrelling  the  provifions  enaCted  by 
them.  A fecond  clals  of  implied  contracts  are  fuch  as  arife 
from  natural  reafon,  and  the  juft  couftruCfion  of  law  ; and 
this  clafs  extends  to  all  prefumptive  undertakings  oraffump- 
fits,  which,  though  never  perhaps  actually’  made,  y'et  con- 
ftantlv  arife  from  this  general  implication  and  intendment  of 
the  courts  of  judicature,  that  every  man  hath  engaged  to 
perform  what  his  duty  or  juftice  requires.  Thus,  if  I em- 
ploy a perfon  to  tranfaft  any  bufinefs  for  me,  or  to  perform 
any  work,  the  law  implies  that  I undertook  or  affumed  to 
pay  him  fo  much  as  his  labour  deferved.  If  I negleCt  to 
make  him  amends,  he  has  a remedy  by'  an  aCtion  on  the  cafe 
upon  this  implied  affumpfit.  The  valuation  of  his  trouble 
is  fubmitted  to  the  judgment  of  a jury,  who  will  affefs  fuch 
a film  in  damages  as  they  think  he  really  merited.  This  is 
called  an  affumpfit  on  a “ quantum  meruit .”  There  is  alio  an 
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implied  affumpfit,  on  a “ quantum  valebatf  fimiiar  to  the  for- 
mer ; where  one  takes  up  goods  or  wares  of  a tradefman, 
without  exprefsly'  agreeing  for  the  price.  Here  the  lav/ 
concludes,  that  both  parties  did  intentionally  agree,  that  the 
real  value  of  the  goods  (hould  be  paid;  and  an  aCtion  on  the 
cafe  may  be  brought  accordingly,  if  the  vendee  refufes  to 
pay  that  value.  Another  fpecies  of  implied  affumpfits  is 
when  one  has  had  and  received  money  belonging  to  mother, 
without  any  valuable  confideration  given  on  the  receiver’s 
part ; for  the  law  contlrues  this  to  be  money  had  and  re- 
ceived for  the  life  of  the  owner  only' ; and  implies  that  the 
perfon  lo  receiving  promifed  and  undertook  to  account  for 
it  to  the  true  proprietor.  And  if  he  unjuftly  detain  it,  an 
aCtion  on  the  cafe  lies  againii  him  for  the  breach  ot  iuch  im- 
plied promife  and  undertaking ; and  he  will  be  made  to  re- 
pair the  owner  in  damages,  equivalent  to  what  he  has  de- 
tained in  violation  of  fuch  promife.  This  is  applicable  to 
almoft  every  cafe  where  the  defendant  has  received  money, 
which  “ ex  lequo  et  bono”  he  ought  to  refund.  4 Burr.  101 2. 
Moreover,  when  a perfon  has  laid  out  and  expended  his  own 
money  for  the  ufe  of  another  at  his  requeft,  the  law  implies 
a promife  of  repayment,  and  an  aCtion  will  lie  on  this  af- 
fumpfit. Carth.  446.  2 Keb.  99.  Alto,  upon  a ffated  ac- 
count between  two  merchants,  or  other  perfons,  the  law  im- 
plies that  he  againlt  whom  the  balance  appears  has  engaged 
to  pay  it  to  the  other,  though  there  be  no  aCtual  promite. 
From  this  implication,  aCtions  on  the  cafe  are  frequently 
brought,  declaring  that  the  plaintiff  and  defendant  had  fet- 
tled their  accounts  together,  “ itjimul  computajfent which 
gives  name  to  this  fpecies  of  affumpfit,  and  that  the  defend- 
ant engaged  to  pay  the  plaintiff  the  balance,  but  has  fince 
1.:  gleCted  to  do  it.  The  laff  clafs  of  contracts,  implied 
by  reafon  and  conttruCtion  of  law,  arifes  upon  the  fup- 
pofition,  that  any  one  who  undertakes  any  office,  employr- 
ment,  trail,  or  duty',  contracts  with  thofe  who  employ'  or 
entruft  him  to  perform  it  with  integrity,  diligence,  and 
tkill  ; and,  if  by  his  wanting  either  of  thefe  qualities,  any 
injury  accrues  to  individuals,  they  have  their  remedy  in 
damages  by'  a fpecial  aCtion  on  the  cafe.  It  a fhenfi  does 
not  execute  a writ  fent  to  him,  or  wilfully  makes  a fahe 
return,  the  party  aggrieved  tliall  in  both  cafes  have  an 
aCtion  on  the  cafe  for  damages,  to  be  affeffed  by  a jury. 
Moor,  431.  2 Rep.  99.  If  a tberiff  or  gaoler  fuffers  a 

prifoner,  taken  upon  mefne  procefs,  or  during  the  pendency 
of  a fuit,  to  efcape,  he  is  liable  to  an  aCtion  on  the  cafe  ; 
but  if,  after  judgment,  a debtor  charged  in  execut;c  :i  for 
a certain  fum  be  permitted  to  efcape,  a gaoler  or  fheriff  19 
compellable  by'  aCtion  of  debt  for  a turn  liquidated  and 
afeertained,  to  fatisfy  the  creditor  his  whole  demand,  fiat. 
Wettm.  2.  13  Edw.  I.  c.  ix.  and  1 Ric.  II.  c.  12.  2 Inti. 
382.  An  advocate  or  attorney  betraying  the  caufe  of  their 
client,  or,  being  retailed,  negleCting  to  appear  at  the  trial, 
by  which  the  caufe  mifcarries,  are  liable  to  an  aCtion  011  the 
cafe,  for  a reparation  to  their  injured  client.  Finch  L.  188. 
There  is  alio  in  law  an  implied  contraCl  with  a common 
innkeeper,  to  fecure  the  goods  of  his  gueft  ; with  a com- 
mon carrier  or  barge-matter,  to  be  auiwerable  for  the  goods 
he  carries  ; with  a common  farrier,  that  he  fhoes  a horfe 
well,  without  laming  him  ; with  a common  tailor,  or  other 
workman,  that  he  performs  his  bufinefs  in  a workman-like 
manner ; in  which  if  they  fail,  an  aCtion  on  the  cafe  lies 
for  the  recovery  of  damages  for  iuch  breach  of  their  gene- 
ral undertaking.  11  Rep.  54.  1 Saund.  324.  If  an  inn- 

keeper, or  other  victualler,  hangs  out  a fign,  and  opens 
his  houfe  for  travellers,  it  is  an  implied  engagement  to 
entertain  all  perfons  who  travel  that  way  ; and  upon  this 
univerfal  affumpfit  an  aCtion  on  the  cafe  will  lie  againlt  him 
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for  damages,  if  he  without  good  reafon  refines  to  admit  a 
traveller.  I Ventr.  333.  If  one  cheats  with  falfe  cards  or 
dice,  or  by  falfe  weights  and  meafures,  or  by  felling  one 
commodity  for  another,  an  -aftion  on  the  cafe  lies'  againft 
him  for  damages,  upon  the  contract  which  the  law  always 
implies,  that  every  tranfadtion  is  fair  and  honeft.  10  Rep. 
56.  In  contracts  for  provisions,  it  is  always  implied, 
that  they  are  wholefome,  and  if  they  be  not,  the  fame 
remedy  may  be  had.  If  cloth  is  warranted  to  be  of  fuch  a 
length,  when  it  is  not,  an  aftion  on  the  cafe  lies  for  damages. 
Finch  L.  189.  Alfo,  if  a horfe  be  warranted  found,  and 
he  wants  the  fight  of  an  eye,  it  has  been  held  that  an  adtion 
on  the  cafe  lies  to  recover  damages  for  this  impofitioa. 
Salk.  611.  El.  Com.  vol.  iii.  p.  158,  & c.  See  Contract, 
and  Promise. 

ASSUMPTION,  in  Antiquity,  a feaft  celebrated  in  the 
Romifh  church,  in  honour  of  the  miraculous  afcent  of  the 
Holy  Virgin,  as  they  defcribe  it,  body  and  foul  into 
heaven. 

Assumption,  was  alfo,  among  our  anccllors,  ufed  for 
the  day  of  the  death  of  any  faint  : “ quia  ejus  auima  in 
ccelum  affumitur.”  See  Anniversary. 

Assumption,  in  Geography,  an  epifcopal  city  of  South 
America,  in  the  province  of  Paraguay,  fituate  in  the  eallern 
divifion  of  the  province,  on  a river  of  the  fame  name,  a 
little  above  the  place  where  it  is  joined  by  the  river  Picol- 
maga.  It  was  built  by  the  Spaniards  in  1538,  and  is  dif- 
tinguilhed  by  the  falubrity  of  its  fituation,  by  the  fertility 
of  the  territory  in  which  it  Hands,  producing  a great  variety 
of  native  and  exotic  fruits  in  the  highelt  perfection,  and  alfo 
by  the  number  of  its  inhabitants,  who  are  partly  defeend- 
ants  of  Spanifh  families  that  fettled 'in  the  place,  and 
partly  MeAizos  and  mulattoes.  This  city  lies  about  fifty 
leagues  above  the  confluence  of  the  Paraguay  and  Paruna, 
where  the  former  begins  to  be  called  the  river  de  la  Plata. 
It  is  the  refidence  of  a governor  appointed  by  the  king  of 
Spain,  under  the  viceroy  of  Peru.  Near  the  city  is  a lake, 
remarkable  for  having  in  the  middle  of  it  a rock,  which 
rifes  to  a prodigious  height  like  an  obelilk.  S.  lat.  250  30'. 
W.  long.  570  40'. 

Assumption,  or  Affionfong , one  of  the  Marianne  or 
Ladrones  iflands,  fituate  according  to  La  Peroufe’s  chart  in 
N.  lat.  I9°45'.  and  W.  long.  1450  35'.  It  is  a volcanic 
ifland,  about  three  leagues  in  circumference ; and  its  higheft 
point  is  about  200  toifes  above  the  level  of  the  fea.  Its 
form  is  that  of  a perfect  cone,  whofe  furface,  as  far  as  forty 
toifes  above  the  level  of  the  fea,  is  as  black  as  coal. 
Some  cocoa-nut  trees  occupy  nearly  a fifteenth  part  of 
the  circumference  of  the  ifland,  for  a depth  of  forty  toifes, 
which  are  in  fome  meafure  flickered  from  the  eafl  wind  ; 
and  this  is  the  only  part  of  the  ifland  where  it  is  pof- 
fible  to  anchor,  in  a depth  of  wat?r  of  thirty  fathoms 
over  a bottom  of  black  fand,  extending  nearly  a quarter  of 
a league.  The  lava,  flowing  from  the  ifland,  has  formed 
precipices  and  hollows,  bordered  with  a few  Hinted  cocoa- 
nut  trees,  thinly  fcattered  and  mixed  with  limes  and  a fmall 
number  of  plants ; and  it  has  covered  the  whole  circum- 
ference as  far  as  a border  of  about  forty  toifes  towards  the 
fea.  The  fummit  appeared  to  be  vitrified,  refembling  black 
glafs,  and  its  termination  was  concealed  by  clouds.  Al- 
though no  fmoke  was  vifible,  the  fulphureous  fmell,  which 
extended  half  a league  out  to  fea,  induced  a fufpicion  that 
the  fire  of  the  volcano  was  not  extinguifhed,  and  that  its 
laH  eruption  was  not  very  ancient ; mere  efpecially  as  there 
appeared  no  trace  of  decompofition  in  the  lava,  on  the  middle 
of  the  mountain.  The  ifland  exhibits  no  appearance  of  having 
been  ever  inhabited,  even  by  quadrupeds,  much  lefs  by 
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human  beings.  Some  very  large  crabs  were  found  here  5 
and  thefe,  it  is  apprehended,  have  driven  away  the  fea-birds, 
who  lay  on  fhore,  and  whofe  eggs  they  would  devour. 
Some  very  fine  fhells  were  found  in  the  hollows  of  the 
rocks-;  and  three  or  four  new  fpecies  of  the  *banana-tree 
were  collected.  No  fifh  was  perceived,  hefides  a red  ray, 
fome  fmall  fliarks,  and  a fea-ferpent,  which  might  be  three 
feet  long,  and  three  inches  thick.  No  water  could  be  pro- 
cured in  this  defolate  ifland,  except  fome  fmall  quantity 
lodged  in  the  hollows  of  the  rocks.  The  fea  glides  along 
the  fhore,  and  forms  at  every  point  a furf  which  renders  de- 
barkation extremely  dangerous.  Voyage  of  La  Peroufe, 
voh  i.  p.  24.  Eng.  Tranfl.  Lond.  1798. 

Assumption,  is  alfo  an  ifland  lying  on  the  fouth-weH 
coafl  of  California,  forming  with  a projecting  point  of  land 
a bay,  both  on  its  north-eaH  and  fouth-eafi  fides,  N.  lat. 
28°.  W.  long.  1200. 

Assumption,  a riverof  North  America,  in  New  York, 
which  falls  in  from  the  eaH  into  the  lake  Ontario,  after  a 
N.W.  and  W.  courfe  of  about  28  miles;  5 miles  S.E. 
from  PL  Gaverfe. 

Assumption,  a name  fometimes  given  to  the  ifland 
Anticost, 1. 

Assumption,  in  Logic,  is  the  minor  or  fecond  propofi- 
tion  in  a categorical  fyllogiim. 

Assumption,  is  alfo  fometimes  ufed  for  a confequence 
drawn  from  the  propofitions  whereof  an  argument  is  com- 
pofed.  Thus  we  fay,  the  premifes  are  true,  but  the  affiump- 
tion  is  captious. 

ASSUMPTIVE  Arms,  in  Heraldry . See  Arms. 

A SSLj  RYE,  in  Ancient  Geography,  an  epifcopal  town  of 
Africa,  in  the  proconfular  province,  placed  by  Antonine 
(Itiner. ),  on  the  road  from  Carthage  to  Sufatuloe,  10S 
miles  from  the  fermer,  and  42  from  the  latter. 

ASSURANCE,  Policy  of.  See  Policy. 

Assurance,  in  Commerce.  See  Insurance. 

We  have  alfo  offices  of  affiurance  for  life,  where  policies  are 
granted  for  fecuring  a fum  of  money  on  the  extinction  of 
any  given  life,  in  confideration  of  an  adequate  compenfation 
either  paid  down  in  one  fum,  or  by  annual  inflalments 
during  the  continuance  of  fuch  life. 

Assurances  on  Lives.  By  affiuring  a life  is  meant,  ob- 
taining fecurity  for  a fum  of  money  to  be  received  fhould 
the  life  drop,  in  confideration  of  fuch  a payment  made  to  the 
affiurer,  as  fhall  be  a fufneient  compenfation  for  the  lofs  and 
hazard  to  which  he  expofes  himfelf.  In  eHimating  this 
compenfation,  the  amount  of  it  will  depend  entirely  on  the 
rate  of  interefl  at  which  money  is  improved,  and  the  pro- 
bability of  the  duration  of  the  life  to  be  aflured.  If  the  in- 
terefl  be  high,  and  alfo  the  probability  high  of  the  duration 
of  the  life,  this  compenfation  or  premium  of  aflurance  will 
be  proportionably  low ; on  the  contrary,  if  the  rate  of  in- 
terefl  be  low,  and  the  probability  of  living  be  alfo  low,  the 
premium  will  be  proportionably  high.  In  order  to  explain 
this,  let  100/.  be  fuppofed  to  be  allured  on  a life  for  a year 
to  come;  that  hs,  let  ico  /.  be  fuppofed  payable  a year 
hence,  provided  a life  of  a given  age  fails  in  that  time. 
Were  the  interefl  of  money  at  5 per  cent.,  and  the  life  fure 
of  failing,  the  value  of  the  aflurance  would  be  the  fame  with 
the  prefent  value  of  100/.  payable  at  the  end  of  a year, 
reckoning  interefl  at  5 per  cent.,  that  is,  it  would  be  that 
fum,  which  being  now  put  out  to  interefl  at  5 per  cent . 
would  produce  100/.  at  the  end  of  the  year,  or  95/.  4.1.  8 d. 
See  Annuities,  Tab.  II. 

On  the  contrary,  if  it  be  an  even  chance,  or  the  odds 
be  equal,  whether  the  life  does  or  does  not  fail  in  the  year, 
the  Yttlue  of  the  affiurance  will  be  half  the  former  value,  or 
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47/.  12  s.  4 cl.  If  the  odds  againjl  its  failing  be  two  to 
one,  that  is,  if  it  may  be  expetted  that  fome  one  of  three 
lives,  at  the  age  of  the  given  life,  will  fail  in  the  year,  the 
value  of  the  ajfurance  will  be  a third  of  the  firft  value, 
reckoning  the  fame  filtered:,  or  31/.  14  s.  11  d.  If  the 
odds  be  nineteen  to  one,  or  if  it  may  be  expedted  that  fome 
one  out  of  twenty  lives,  at  the  age  of  the  given  life,  will 
fail  in  a year,  the  value  of  the  ajfurance  will  be  a twentieth 
part  of  the  firft  value,  or  4/.  i$s.  3 d.  If  the  odds  be 
forty-nine  to  one,  or  only  one  out  of  fifty  fuch  lives  as  the 
given  life  can  be  expected  to  fail  in  the  year,  the  value  of 
the  ajfurance  will  be  a fiftieth  part  of  the  firit  value ; that 
is,  it  will  be  1 /.  18  s.  1 d.  Now  the  odds  of  three  to  one 
are,  according  to  the  Nortbawf.on  Table  of  Obfervations 
(fee  Mortality),  the  odds  that  a life  aged  92  will  not 
drop  in  a year.  The  odds  of  19  to  1 are  the  odds,  accord- 
ing to  the  fame  table,  that  a hie  aged  65  will  not  drop  in 
a year ; and  the  odds  of  49  to  1 are  the  odds  that  a life 
aged  39  will  not  drop  in  a year.  It  follows,  therefore,  that 
the  value  of  the  ajfurance  of  too/,  for  a year  on  a life  aged 
92  is  31/.  14  r.  1 id.;  on  a life  aged  65,  4/.  15  s.  3 d. 
on  a life  aged  39,  1 /.  18  s.  1 d.  reckoning  intereft  at  5 per- 
cent. If  intertit  be  reckoned  at  3 per  cent,  thefe  values  will 
be  32/.  7 s.  3 cl. ; 4/.  17J. ; 1 /.  i8r.  10 cl. 

The  affurances  moil  commonly  praftifed  are  thofe  on 
fingle  lives,  either  for  a given  term,  or  during  their  whole 
continuance.  When  a life  is  allured  for  a given  term  or 
number  of  years,  the  value  may  be  paid  either  in'  one  fugle 
prefent  payment , or  in  annual  payments,  to  be  continued  till 
the  failure  of  the  life,  ftiould  that  happen  within  the  term  ; 
or  if  not,  till  the  determination  of  the  term. 

The  method  of  finding  thefe  values  cannot  be  eafily  un- 
•derftood  by  thofe  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  doctrine 
of  life-annuities,  as  it  has  been  taught  by  mathematicians  ; 
but  the  following  obfervations  may  be  of  life  to  give  fome 
general  idea  of  the  fubject. — Let  us  fuppofe  that  a perfon 
aged  39  years  wants  to  allure  100/.  on  his  life  for  27  years, 
or  till  lie  is  66  years  of  age,  and  that  he  chufes  to  advance 
the  proper  compenfation  for  it  in  a fxed  annual  payment, 
the  firft  to  be  made  immediately,  and  the  following  pay- 
ments to  be  continued  till  either  the  term  ends,  or  his  life 
drops.  The  value  of  the  ajfurance  for  the  f rf  year,  is, 
by  what  has  been  already  fhewn,  1 /.  i8r.  1 d.  reckoning 
intereft  at  5 per  cent.  The  value  of  tiie  affurance  for  the 
laf  year  of  the  term,  fuppofing  him  to  have  lived  to  the 
beginning  of  it,  or  to  have  completed  65,  is  likewife,  by 
what  has  been  already  fhewn,  4/.  iyr.  3.-/.,  reckoning 
all  along  at  the  fame  intereft.  If,  therefore,  the  value  of 
the  affurance  for  the  whole  27  years,  is  to  be  one  conftant 
fum  payable  at  the  beginning  of  every  year,  that  fum,  it 
is  obvious,  ought  to  be  greater  than  iXiofrf , and  Ifs  than 
the  laf  ; or  alum  which  is  (omemean  between  1 /.  i8r.  id. 
and  4/.  15J.  3 cl.  The  rule  for  finding  this  mean  in  all  cafes 
is  the  following : 

“ From  the  value  of  an  annuity  certain  for  the  given 
term,  found  by  Tab.  III.  under  the  articie  Annuities, 
fubtratt  the  value  of  the  life  for  the  given  term,  found  by 
the  method  explained  under  the  article  Annuities,  and 

referve  the  remainder.  Multiply  the.  value  of  1 /.  due  at 
the  end  of  the  given  term  (found  by  Tab.  I.  under  the 
article  Annuities ),  by  the  perpetuity  (fee  Remark  II.), 
and  alfo  by  the  probability  (fee  Mortality  ),  that  the  given 
life  fhall  fail  in  the  given  term.  This  product  being  added 
to  the  referred  remainder , let  the  total  be  multiplied  by  the 
fum  to  be  affured,  and  afterwards  divided  by  the  perpetuity 
increafed  by  unity,  then  let  this  quotient  be  referred.  Find 
next  the  value  of  an  annuity  on  the  given  life  for  one  year 
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lefs  than  the  given  term,  and  the  referred  quotient  being  di- 
vided by  this  laft  value,  increafed  by  unity,  will  give  the 
required  value  of  the  affurance  in  a fxed  annual  payment, 
till  either  the  life  fails,  or  the  term  ends.” 

Example. 

Let  the  term  be  27  years,  the  life  aged  39,  the  fum  100 1. 
and  the  intereft  5 per  cent. 

Solution. 

The  value  of  the  life  of  a perfon  whofe  age  is  39,  for  27 
years,  is  (reckoning  intereft  at  5 per  cent,  and  by  the 
Northampton  Table  of  L.irk-Annuities)  11.191.  This  value 
fubtradted  from  14.643  (the  value  of  .an  annuity  certain  for 
27  years,  fee  Tab.  III.  Annuities),  leaves  3.472,  the 
remainder  to  t*  referved.  The  value  of  1/.  to  be  received 
at  the  end  of  27  years  is  .26785,  by  Tab.  II.  under  the 
artic’e  Annuities.  The  probability  that  the  life  of  a per- 
fon aged  39  fhall  fail  in  27  years,  is,  by  the  Northampton 
Table,  (ice  Mortality)  Iff!  ; and  the  perpetuity  is  20. 
Thefe  numbers  multiplied  by  one  another,  and  3.452  added 
to  the  product,  make  6.568,  which  multiplied  into  100/. 
the  given  fum,  and  divided  by  21,  the  perpetuity  increafed 
by  unity,  gives  31.276  for  the  quotient  to  b e referved. 

The  value  of  an  annuity  on  a life  of  39  for  2d  years,  is 
1 1. 019.  Dividing  therefore  31.276  (the  referved quotient) 
by  1 2.019,  or  the  value  of  the  above  annuity,  with  unity 
added,  we  have  2.60/.,  or  2/.  12 s.,  which  is  the  required 
value,  in  fxed  annual  payments,  of  the  affurance  of  100A 
on  the  given  life  for  27  years,  reckoning  intereft  at  5 per 
cent.. 

The  value  ©f  the  fame  affurance  in  one  prefent  payment  is 
tiie  quotient  referved  above,  or  31/.  5 j.  6d.  ; in  other  words, 
it  is  the  value  of  an  annuity  of  2/.  I2J-.  for  26  years  on  a 
life  of  39;  the  firft  payment  of  which  is  to  be  made  im- 
mediately, and  the  remaining  ones  at  tiie  beginning  of  each 
year;  or,  it  is  the  fum  ariiing  in  the  foregoing  operation 
before  the  divifion  by  the  value  of  the  life  tor  the  term  of 
26  years. 

If  the  ajfurance  is  to  be  made  for  the  whole  pofiible 
duration  of  the  life,  the  method  of  finding  the  value  will 
be  more  fimple,  and  tiie  rule  for  this  purpofe  is  as  follows  : 
“ From  the  perpetuity  fubtradt  the  value  of  the  given  life, 
and  multiply  the  remainder  by  the  given  fum,  and  this  laft 
product  divided  by  the  perpetuity,  increafed  by  unity,  will 
give  the  value  in  a fugle  prefent  payment.  And  this  pay- 
ment, divided  by  the  value  of  the  life,  will  give  the  value  of 
the  ajfurance  in  annual  payments  during  the  continuance  of 
the  life.” 

Example. 

Let  tiie  age  of  the  life  be,  as  in  the  laft  example,  39  ; 
the  fum  to  be  affured  for  its  whole  duration  100/.  ; and 
the  rate  of  intereft  5 per  cent.  The  value  of  the  life,  ac- 
cording to  the  Northampton  Table  (fee  Annuities'), 

is  11.979.  The  value  of  the  life  fubtradted  from  20  (the 
perpetuity)  is  8.021,  which  multiplied  by  100,  the  given 
fum,  and  divided  by  21,  the  perpetuity  increafed  by  unity, 
gives  38.195/.  or  38/.  41-.  for  the  value  in  a fugle  payment 
of  the  af'urance  of  100/.  for  the  whole  duration  of  a life 
aged  39,  reckoning  intereft  at  5 per  cent.  At;d  this  pay- 
ment divided  by  11.979  is  3.188/.  or  3/.  31-.  9 d.  tiie  value 
of  the  fame  affurance  in  annual  payments  during  the  continu- 
ance of  the  life. 

Remark  I. 

If  the  value  of  the  affurance  is  defired  in  annual  payments, 
the  firft  of  which,  inftead  of  being  made  at  the  end  of  the 
year  as  the  preceding  rule  fuppofes,  is  to  be  made  immedi- 
ately, the  value  in  a fingle  payment  (found  as  diredted  above) 
mult  be  divided  by  the  value  of  the  life  increafed  by  unity  ; 
. S 2 that 
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that  is,  in  the  prefent  inftance,  by  12.979,  which  will  make 
the  required  value  of  the  affurance  2.941/.  inftead  of  3.18b/. 
or  2/.  i8j.  10 d.  inftead  of  3/.  3^.  9 d. 

The  reafon  of  adding  unity  to  the  values  of  lives  taken 
from  the  tables  is,  that  in  all  the  tables  the  values  of  annui- 
ties on  lives  are  given  on  the  fuppofition  that  the  firft  pay- 
ment is  not  to  be  made  till  the  end  of  a year.  If,  therefore, 
th'e  firft  yearly  payment  is  to  be  made  immediately,  the 
value  mult  exceed  that  in  the  tables  by  one  year’s  pur- 
chafe. 

Remark  II. 

The  perpetuity  means  the  value  of  the  fee-fimple  of  an 
eftate,  which  is  found  by  dividing  100/.  by  its  intereft  for 
a year.  For  example,  if  the  rate  of  inttreft  be  5/.  per 
cent.  100/.  divided  by  5 gives  20  for  the  perpetuity  ; if 
the  rate  of  intereft  be  4,  3^,  or  3 per  cent.  tool,  divided  by 
4,  3.5  or  3,  will  give  25,  28.571,  or  33.333  for  the  per- 
petuity. 

Remark  III. 

If  inftead  of  a grofs  fum,  an  ejlate  or  a perpetual  annuity  is 
to  be  affured  during  the  whole  duration  of  a life,  the  value 
in  a fingle  payment  will  be  “ the  value  of  the  life  fubtracted 
from  the  perpetuity,  and  the  remainder  multiplied  by  the 
annuity,  or  by  the  rent  of  the  eftate.” — And  the  value  in 
annual  payments  beginning  immediately  will  be  “ the  fingle 
payment  divided  by  the  value  of  the  life  increafed  by  unity.” 
— Univerfally,  it  ought  to  be  remembered  that  the  affur- 
ance  of  an  ejlate  or  annuity  after  any  given  life  or  lives,  is 
worth  as  much  more  than  the  ajfurance  of  a correfponding 
fum,  as  100/.  increafed  by  its  intereft  for  a year  is  greater 
than  100/. — Thus  the  prefent  values,  in  fingle  and  annual 
payments  of  the  ajfurance  of  an  eftate  of  5/.  per  anti,  for 
ever,  and  of  100/.  in  money  on  the  whole  duration,  or  on 
any  part  of  an  aftigned  life-,  are  to  one  another  (intereft  be- 
ing at  5 per  cent.)  as  105/.  to  100/.  The  reafon  of  the 
difference  is,  that  the  algebraical  calculations,  by  which 
thefe  values  are  determined,  fuppofe  that  the  grofs  fum  and 
the  firft  yearly  payment  of  the  annuity  are  to  be  received  at 
the  fame  time  after  the  extinction  of  the  lives.  It  is  eafy 
to  fee,  that  this  is  a circumftance  which  muft  make  the  lat- 
ter of  more  value. 

This  fpecimen  is  fufficient  to  explain  the  general  nature 
and  principles  of  affurances  on  fingle  lives,  and  to  teach 
in  all  cafes  the  method  of  finding  the  values  of  fuch  af- 
furances. To  thofe  who  with  to  be  further  informed  on 
this  fubjeft,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  add  the  following 
mathematical  demonftrations  cf  the  rules  which  have  been 
given  above.  Let  a be  the  number  of  perfons  living  at  the 
age  of  any  given  life  A ; let  a',  a",  a'",  &c.  be  the  number 
of  perfons  who  have  died  in  the  ift,  2d,  3d,  See.  year  after 
the  age  of  A ; let  r be  1 /.  increafed  by  its  intereft  for  a 
year,  and  S the  fum  to  be  allured.  The  probability  that  A 

dies  in  the  ift  vear  is  — , the  value  therefore  of  the  af 

a 

S q! 

furance  in  that  year  is  — — The  probability  that  A dies 

in  the  2d,  after  having  furvived  the  ift  year,  is  — , and 

a 

S ci' ' 

confequently  the  value  of  the  affurance  in  the  2d  yearis  — 1 — 

ar1 

In  like  manner,  the  value  of  the  affurance  in  the  3d,  4th,  5th, 
-----  «rh  year,  fuppofing  m to  denote  the  number  of  perfons 

who  have  died  in  the  «th  or  laft  year,  is  — - — 

ar1  ar 4 ar’> 

S m 

- - - and  — — refpeefively.  The  whole  value,  therefore,  of 


, _ Cl  - Cl  Cl 

the  affurance  for  n years  is  b X — ■ ft — 4 

' sir  nr-  nr 


ar 


„ . a a a 

But  the  feries  1 -ft &c.  is 

ar  ar  ar J 


a — a 


+ 


a — a'  + a!'  1 a — a + a"  + a"  _| 1 a~w 

' TTi  ' r"  ar “ 


ar ‘ 


ar 


.1  a — a'  1 ( a — a!  4-  ct!'  1 a — a'-\-a"-\-a" 

r - ar 1 r 3 r ar1  r*  a A 


a 


l 


r ar 
fons  who  have  died  in  the  n 


(fuppofing  / to  be  the  number  of  per- 


Ith  year).  The  feries - 


+ 


a — a'  + a" 


KC.  - 


-f-  - — is  known  to  exprefs  the 


ar~  ar 

value  of  an  annuity  on  the  life  of  A for  n years,  and  the  fe- 
ries   1 — 4 4-  — to  exprefs  the  value  of  an 

r r2  r3  r" 

annuity  certain  for  n years.  Call  the  firft  of  thefe  feries 
A,  and  the  fecond  N,  then  will  the  whole  of  the  above 

r . , -T  . N A 1 a — m r — 1 

feries  be  = N — A 4 -4 rr  — 

r r . r + 


r"+ 1 


X N — A -! X Now  fince is  equal  to  the 

r ar  r — r 

perpetuity  (or  p), will  be  = — < and  — = — — • 

V ] K r p + 1 r p 4-ir 

hence  the  whole  value  of  the  affurance  6f  S for  n years  will 
. 

be x N — A 4 — — agreeable  to  the  rule  given 

p 4-1  ar"  a 6 

above. 


If  the  affurance  be  for  the  whole  continuance  of  life,  the 
fraClion  — ^ vanifties,  N becomes  equal  to  the  perpetuity, 
and  A to  the  value  of  an  annuity  for  tire  whole  life  of  A, 

g 

fo  that  in  this  cafe  the  expreffion  becomes  fimply  = 

p + i 


X p — A,  which  is  the  rule  given  in  words  for  finding  the 
value  of  an  affurance  on  the  whole  poffible  duration  of  the 
life  of  A. 

If  the  affurance  be  that  of  an  efate  or  a perpetual  annuity , 
the  value  of  each  payment  of  fuch  annuity  depending  on  the 
failure  of  the  life  of  A in  one,  two,  three,  &c.  years  to  n 


years  will  be 


a — a 1 
, — - 
ar  r 


a — a'  4-  a'1 


a 4-  a"  4-  a" 


, and  the  value  of  the 

r"  ar 


fee-fimple  after  n years,  depending  on  the  contingency  of 

A having  died  in  the  mean  time,  will  be  — the  whole 
0 ar" 

value,  therefore,  of  the  affurance  will  be  N — A -f 


multiplied  info  the  annuity  ; or  fimply  p — A multiplied 
into  fuch  annuity,  if  the  affurance  is  to  be  continued  during 
the  whole  duration  of  A’s  life.  For  the  more  ample  dif- 
cuffion  of  this  fubjeCt,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Mr.  Simp- 
fon’s  “ SeleCt  Exercifes,”  Dr.  Price’s  “ Treatifeon  Rever- 
fionary  Payments,”  and  Mr.  Morgan’s  “ Doftrine  of  An- 
nuities and  Affurances  ftated  and  explained.” 

Affurances  may  be  made  on  any  number  of  joint  lives,  oron 
the  longef  of  any  lives.  Rules  for  finding  the  values. of  fuch. 

affurances 
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affurances  are  given  in  the  books  juft  referred  to. — There 
are  further  ajjurances  pn  lurvivorffiips  ; by  which  is  meant 
an  obligation  for  the  value  received,  to  pay  a given  furn  or 
annuity,  provided  a given  life  ihall  furvive  any  other  given 
life  or  lives.  The  method  of  finding  thefe  values  is  given 
under  the  article  Survivorship. 

All  thefe  different  kinds  of  ajjurances  are  of  the  greateft 
ufe ; and  the  offices  for  making  them  are  a particular 
advantage  to  the  public.  The  principal  of  thefe  offices 
in  England  are,  the  Amicable  Society,  incorporated  for  a 
perpetual  affurance  ; the  Society  for  Equitable  Affurances 
on  Lives  and  Survivorihips  ; the  Royal  Exchange  Affur- 
ance  ; the  Weftminfter  and  the  Pelican  Life-Offices.  The 
Amicable  Society  requires  an  annual  payment  of  5/.  from 
every  member,  payable  quarterly  during  life.  The  whole 
annual  income  hence  ariling  is  equally  divided  among  the 
reprefentatives  of  fuch  members  as  die  every  year  ; and  this 
renders  the  dividends  among  the  claimants  in  different  years 
more  or  lefs  according  to  the  number  of  members  who  have 
happened  to  die  in  thofe  years.  But  this  fociety  engages 
that  the  dividends  (hall  not  be  lefs  than  150/.  to  each  claim- 
ant, though  they  may  be  more. — None  are  admitted  whofe 
ages  are  greater  than  45,  or  lefs  than  12  ; nor  is  there  any 
difference  of  contribution  allowed  on  account  of  difference 
of  age.  This  fociety  has  fubfifted  ever  fince  1706,  and  its 
credit  and  ufefulnefs  are  well  eftablilhed. — Its  plan,  how- 
ever, is  liable  to  feveral  objections. — Firlt,  it  is  evident  that 
regulating  the  dividends  among  the  reprefentatives  by  the 
number  of  members  who  die  every  year,  is  not  equitable  ; 
becaufe  it  makes  the  benefit  which  is  to  accrue  from  the  af- 
furance, to  depend,  not  on  the  value  of  the  contribution, 
but  on  a contigency  ; that  is,  on  the  number  of  members  who 
have  happened  to  die  in  the  year.  Secondly,  its  requiring 
the  fame  payments  from  all  perfons  under  45,  is  alfo  not 
equitable,  for  the  payment  of  a perfon  admitted  at  1 2 ought 
not  to  be  more  than  half  the  payment  of  a perfon  admitted 
at  45.  Thirdly,  by  limiting  the  fums  afTured  on  one  and 
the  fame  life  to  450/.  it  is  but  ill  adapted  to  make  a com- 
petent provifion  for  the  families,  of  its  members  ; nor  can  it 
be  of  any  fervice  to  perfons  whofe  age  exceeds  45  years  ; 
a period  of  life,  which  it  has  been  found  from  experience 
that  many,  if  not  moft  perfons,  have  exceeded  before  they 
have  begun  to  provide  for  their  families  by  alluring  their 
lives.  It  is  likewife  by  no  means  fitted  to  the  circumftances 
of  perfons  who  want  to  make  affurances  on  their  lives  for 
only  one  year,  or  for  a ffiort  term  of  years.  Thus,  the  true 
value  of  the  affurance  of  150/.  for  five  years  on  the  life  of  a 
perfon  whofe  age  is  39,  may  be  found  by  the  firlt  rule  to 
be  nearly  three  guineas  per  arm.  luppofing  interell  at  3 per- 
cent. and  the  probabilities  of  the  duration  of  human  life  as 
they  are  given  in  the  Northampton  Table  of  Obfervations. 
But  fuch  an  affurance  could  not  be  made  in  this  fociety 
without  an  annual  payment  of  5/. 

Neither  is  the  plan  of  this  fociety  at  all  adapted  to  the 
circumftances  of  perfons  who  want  to  make  affurances  on 
particular  furvivorfhips.  For  example,  a perfon  poffelfed 
of  an  eflate  or  falary,  which  mult  be  loft  with  his  life,  has 
a perfon  dependent  upon  him,  for  whom  he  defires  to  fecure 
a fum  of  money  payable  at  his  death.  But  he  defires  this 
only  as  a fecurity  againft  the  danger  of  his  dying  firf.  In 
thefe  circumftances  he  enters  into  this  fociety  ; and  by  an 
annual  payment  of  5/.  entitles  his  nominee  at  his  death  to  150/. 
In  a few  years,  perhaps,  Iris'  nominee  happens  to  die,  and  the 
objeCt  of  h'isajfurance having  thusceafed,  he  determines  to  give 
up  the  advantage  ariling  from  his  former  payments  and  to 
withdraw  from  the  fociety.  The  right  method  in  this  cafe 
would  have  been  to  have  taken  from  fuch  a perfon  the  true 
value  of  the  fum  allured  “ on  the  fuppofition  of  non-pay- 
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ment,  provided  he  ffiould  furvive.”  Had  this  been  done, 
he  would  have  paid  for  the  affurance  (fuppofing  interefl  at 
3 per  cent,  his  age  30,  the  age  of  his  nominee  alfo  30,  and  the 
values  ol  lives  as  given  by  Hr.  Price  from  the  Northampton 
Table)  3/.  6s.  8d.  in  annual  payments,  to  begin  immediate- 
ly, and  to  be  continued  during  the  joint  duration  of  his  own 
lire  and  the  hie  ot  his  nominee. 

None  ol  thefe  objections,  however,  are  applicable  to  the 
other  offices  juft  mentioned.  In  all  of  them  affurances  may 
be  made  for  any  term,  and  at  any  age  between  eight  and 
fixty-feven  years,  either  at  fingle  or  annual  premiums,  pro- 
portioned to  the  age  of  the  perfon  allured,  and  to  the  rifle 
or  hazard  attending  the  affurance.  The  bufinefs  tranfadted 
in  thele  offices  is  v*vy  extenfive,  and  fo  far  as  relates  to  the 
premiums  they  require,  is  founded  on  ft  rift  calculation, 
i hefe  premiums , which  are  now  indiferiminately  adopted  by 
all  of  them,  were  originally  computed  in  the  year  1781  for  the 
ufe  of  the  Equitable  Society,  — an  inftitution  fo  entirely 
guided  by  computation  in  all  its  practice,  that  in  afeertain- 
ing  its  profits  at  fixed  periods,  and  diftributing  them  among 
its  members,  it  has  never  failed  to  proceed  on  the  fame  fure 
principles,  and  by  this  means  to  render  itfelf  one  of  the 
greateft  public  benefits  to  this  country.  In  confequence  of 
its  immenfe  capital,  and  the  very  wide  extent  of  its  bufinefs, 
it  certainly  far  exceeds  any  other  office  of  the  fame  kind  ; 
and  tnerefore  by  giving  an  account  of  its  rife  and  progrefs,  a 
proper  idea  will  be  obtained  of  the  nature  of  life-affurances,  as 
well  as  of  the  important  benefits  which  are  derived  from  them. 

I his  fociety  was  eftablilhed  in  the  year  1762,  in  confe- 
quence of  propofals  which  had  been  made,  and  lectures  re- 
commending luch  a defign,  which  had  been  read  by  Mr. 

1 iiomas  Simpfon  ; and  the  premiums  then  adopted  for  its 
practice  were  computed  by  Mr.  James  Hodfon,  the  author 
of  the  Mathematical  Repofitory.  It  affures  any  fums  or 
reveriionary  annuities  on  any  life  or  lives,  for  any  number 
of  years,  as  well  as  for  the  whole  continuance  of  the  lives, 
and  in  any  manner  that  may  be  bell  adapted  to  the  views  of 
the  perfons  affured  ; that  is,  either  by  making  the  allured 
fums  payable  certainly  at  the  failure  of  any  given  lives,  or 
on  condition  of furvivorfhip  ; and  alfo,  either  by  taking  the 
price  of  the  affurance  in  one prefent payment,  or  in  annua l pay- 
ments during  any  fingle  or  joint  lives,  or  any  terms  lefs  than 
the  whoie  poffible  duration  of  the  lives.  Any  perfons,  for 
inftance,  who  depend  on  incomes  which  mull  be  loft  when 
they  die,  or  who  are  only  tenants  for  life  in  eftates,  may,  by 
alluring  an  equivalent  on  their  own  lives,  guard  their  families 
or  reprefentatives  agamft  the  lois  which  would  accrue  by 
their  death.  Hence,  clergymen,  counfellors,  perfons  holding 
any  places  of  profit,  traders,  and  others  who  have  families 
whole  fubliftence  depends  on  the  continuance  of  their  lives, 
may  be  enabled  to  make  provifion  for  their  families  after 
their  deceafe.  All  perfons  likewife  who  enjoy  annuities  for 
the  lives  of  others,  may  here  fecure  themfelves  againft  the 
lofs  they  would  fullain,  ffiould  they  furvive  the  perfons  on 
whofe  lives  the  annuities  depend,  by  making  affurances  which 
would  entitle  them  to  any  fums  payable  on  condition  their 
fur  vivorffiip  fhould.  take  place.  Any  perfon  entitled  to  an 
eftate,  annuity,  legacy  or  office  after  another  perfon  pro- 
vided he  furvives,  may  here  fecure  an  equivalent  for  his 
family  at  his  deceafe,  provided  he  does  not  lurvive.  Huf- 
bands  may  in  this  fociety  fecure  annuities  for  their  wives, 
provided  they  ffiould  leave  them  widows.  Parents,  by  allur- 
ing the  lives  of  their  children,  when  infants,  till  they  attain 
a given  age,  may  fecure  for  them,  fhould  they  live  to  that 
age,  fuch  fums  as  may  be  neceffary  to  put  them  out  to  ap- 
prenticeffiips,  or  to  make  capitals  or  fortunes  for  them,  with 
which  to  fet  out  in  bufinefs,  or  to  marry.  Any  perfons, 
appiehenfive  of  being  left  without  fupport  in  old  age,  when 
6 incapable 
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incapable  of  labour,  -nay  purcliafe  an  annuity  to  commance 
at  any  future  year  of  his  life  and  to  continue  during  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life,  and  he  may  do  this  at  a fmall  expence 
if  he  is  young,  and  willing  to  wait  for  the  commencement  of 
his  annuity,  till  he  is  fifty-five  or  fixty  years  of  age.  In  fliort 
there  are.  no  kinds  of  ajfurance  on  lives  or  furvivorfhips  which 
this  fociety  does  not  make.  In  doing  this,  while  it  proceeds 
on  mathematical  principles  in  computing  its  premiums,  it 
takes  advantage  of  making  thefe  computations  at  fo  low  an 
intereft  as  3 per  cent,  in  order  to  gain  fuch  a profit'  as  (hall 
enable  it  to  bear  the  expences  of  management,  and  render 
it  a permanent  benefit  to  the  public.  In  the  infancy  of  the 
inftitution  alfo,  it  adopted  tables  of  the^values  and  proba- 
bilities of  lives  in  London,  where,  as  in  an  great  towns,  the 
rate  of  human  mortality  is  much  greater  than  it  is  among 
mankind  in  general.  But  after  an  experience  of  twenty 
years,  it  found  that  tables  giving  higher  probabilities  of  life 
might  be  fafely  ufed,  and  therefore  it  made  choice  of  thofe 
more  correct  tables  which  were  publifhed  by  Dr.  Price 
from  obfervations  at  Northampton  ; and  it  appears,  from  com- 
paring the  decrements  of  life  in  the  fociety  with  thofe  in  the 
table  juft  mentioned  that,  during  a term  of  thirty -four  years, 
the  ratio  of  mortality  in  the  former  is  to  that  in  the  latter 
.between  the  ages  of  10  and  20  as  1 to  2 
20  and  30  as  1 to  2 
30  and  40  as  3 to  5 
40  and  50  as  3 to  5 
50  and  60  as  5 to  7 
60  and  80  as  3 to  4, 

or  that  in  all  ages  between  10  and  80,  fewer  deaths  have  hap- 
pened in  the  fociety  than  fliould  have  happened  according  to 
the  tables  from\vhich  its  premiums  have  been  computed  in  the 
proportion  of  two  to  three.  In  confequence  of  this  and  of 
other  ftill  lefs  equivocal  proofs  of  its  profperity,  the  fociety 
has  been  enabled  fince  its  firft  eftablifhment  not  only  to  re- 
duce its  premiums  above  one  half,  but  to  make  fuch  additions 
.to  the  claims  in  the  years  1 782,  1786,  1 79 1 , 1793,  1795, 
and  1800,  as  amount  at  prefent  to  the  fums  fpecified  below: 

" . £ s" 
por  every  100/.  7 - { an  addition  over  and  7 a 

allured  in  j 1 7 ’l  above  the  fum  alTured  of  j 

1763,  ditto  - - 24Q  10 

1764,  ditto 

1765,  ditto  - - 232  IO 

17  66,  ditto 

1767,  ditto  - - 213  10 

1768,  ditto 

1769,  ditto  - - iq8  10 

1770,  ditto 

1771,  ditto 

1772,  ditto 

1773,  ditto 

1774,  ditto 

1775,  ditto 

1776,  ditto 

1 777,  ditto 

1778,  ditto 

1779,  ditto 

1780,  ditto 

2781,  ditto 

1782,  ditto 

1783,  ditto 

1784,  ditto 

1785,  ditto 

1786,  ditto 

1787,  ditto 

1788,  ditto 

2789,  ditto 


81  10 


10 


2 49 
241 
232 
224 

2 1 5 
207 
198 
190 
181 
i73 
164 
156 
147 

*39 

130 

122 

*J3 

105 

96 

88 

81 

74 

67 

60 

54 

48 

42 


For  every  too/.  1 
allured  in  J 


1790, 


J79r» 

1792, 

J793> 
i/94. 
1 795» 
1796, 

T797» 

1798, 

1 799> 
1800, 


f an  addition  over  and  7 
| above  the  fum  allured  of  9 
ditto 


36 


30 

ditto  - 24 

ditto  - - 19 

ditto  - - 16 

ditto  - - 13 

ditto  - - 10 

ditto  - 8 

ditto  - 6 

ditto  - 4 

ditto  - - 2 

Thefe  are  advantages  peculiar  to  this  fociety,  and  there- 
fore it  is  no  wonder  that  its  bufinefs  Ihould  fo  far  furpafs 
that  of  every  other  inftitution  of  the  fame  kind.  But  in 
the  midft  of  its  profperity  the  fociety  has  hitherto  proceed- 
ed with  the  utmoft  prudence  and  caution.  Aware  of  the 
danger  of  being  led  aftray  by  the  dazzling  appearance  of  a 
large  capital,  neceffariiy  increafed  by  an  influx  of  new  mem- 
bers, it  has  provided  by  a fpecial  law,  that,  as  on  former 
occafions,  fo  in  future,  no  diftribution  of  its  ftock  lhall 
ever  be  made  without  a previous  inveftigation  of  its  finances  ; 
that  this  inveftigation  fhall  take  place  once  in  ten  years;  that 
the  diftribution  lhall  never  exceed  two-thirds  of  the  furplus 
ftock  of  the  fociety ; and  that  no  fuch  diftribution  lhall  be 
adopted  at  all  without  the  concurrence  of  four-fifths  of  its 
members,  attending  at  three  fuceffive  general  courts.  As 
far  as  human  prudence  and  forefight  can  provide  againft 
danger,  thefe  precautions  are  likely  to  fecure  the  fociety,  and 
to  increafe  its  ufefulnefs.  But  there  is  one  danger  againft 
which  no  laws  can  guard  it : we  mean  the  danger  of  em- 
ploying ignorant  perfons  to  conduct  the  management  of 
its  affairs.  It  muft  be  manifeft  from  the  preceding  account 
of  this  fociety,  that  none  but  fltilful  mathematicians  are  qua- 
lified for  this  bufinefs ; and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  on  any 
future  vacancies,  no  other  regard  will  be  had  in  filling  them 
up,  than  to  the  ability  and  integrity  of  the  candidates.  The 
melancholy  experience  of  other  focieties  for  the  benefit  of 
age,  for  the  benefit  of  widows,  &c.  which  were  eftablilhe-d 
about  thirty  years  ago,  and  which  have  long  fince  ended  in 
• difappointment  and  ruin,  Ihould  ferve  to  guard  this  fociety 
againft  the  attempts  of  ignorance,  as  much  as  the  prefent 
profperous  ftate  of  its  affairs  Ihould  incite  it  to  perfevere  in 
that  wife  and  temperate  courfe  which  has  difplayed  fo  much 
prudence  and  flcill  in  the  management  of  its  affairs,  and 
raifed  it  fo  high  in  the  opinion  of  the  public. 

The  following  are  the  rates  of  af/'urance  on  fingle  lives  in 
this  fociety,  and  alfo  very  nearly  in  the  Royal  Exchange , and 
other  offices,  where  thofe  premiums  have  been  adopted  with 
little  or  no  variation. 


10 


10 


10 


10 


Age. 

One  year. 

Seven  years 
at  an  annual 
premium. 

Whole  life  | 
at  an  annual 
premium. 

£ 

s . 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s.  d. 

10 

0 

17 

9 

I 

1 

5 

I 

17  7 

J5 

0 

17 

11 

I 

2 

11 

I 

18  / 7 

20 

l 

7 

3 

I 

9 

5 

2 

3 7 

25 

1 

IO 

7 

I 

12 

I 

2 

8 1 

3° 

1 

T3 

3 

1 

H 

1 1 

2 

J3  5 

35 

r 

16 

4 

I 

18 

10 

2 

19  8 

40 

2 

0 

8 

2 

4 

I 

3 
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ASSURANCE  ON  LIVES. 


Assurance,  Royal  Exchange,  is  a corporation  or  com- 
pany eftablifhed  by  an  aft  6 Geo.  I.  c.  j 8- ; and,  by  their 
charter,  executed  June  22,  1720,  empowered  to  allure  fhips 
and  goods  at  fea,  or  going  to  fea,  and  to  lend  money  on 
bottomry ; and  to  raife  tor  this  purpofe  a capital  of 
1,500,000/. ; on  condition  that,  upon  three  years’ notice 
being  given  by  parliament,  at  any  time  within  thirty-one 
years  from  the  date  of  the  charter,  and  repayment  of  the 
fum  of  300,000/.  which  the  company  had  agreed  to  pay  to 
government,  the  corporation  fliould  ceafe.  In  the  following 
year  they  obtained  another  charter,  dated  the  29th  April 
1721,  by  which  they  were  authorifed  to  allure  lives,  and 
alfo  to  affure  houfes  and  goods  from  fire,  and  were  empow- 
ered to  raife  a farther  capital  of  500,000/.  making,  with  the 
former  fum,  two  millions.  It  was  alfo  enafted,  that,  in 
confequence  of  the  company  having  paid  into  the  exchequer 
111,250/.  and  having  covenanted  to  pay  the  farther  fum  of 
38,750 /.  within  three  months,  they  fliould  be  releafed  from 
payment  of  the  remainder  of  the  300,000 /.  The  whole 


capital  of  2,000,000 /.  was  fubfcribed,  but  it  was  thought 
neceffary  to  call  for  the  payment  of  only  500,000/. ; which, 
after  paying  the  150,000/.  to  government,  had  been  found 
fufficient  for  carrying  on  the  extenfive  concerns  of  the  com- 
pany. A new  branch  was  added  to  their  bufinefs,  by  an 
act,  obtained  in  1793,  ennabling-  them  to  grant  and  purchafe 
annuities  on  lives,  either  immediate  or  in  reverfion;  and,  in 
1801,  the  company  obtained  an  aft  for  alluring  veffels  and 
their  cargoes  on  canals  and  inland  navigations,  in  which  aft 
the  London  Affurance  company  are  likewife  included. 

The  dividend  to  the  proprietors,  which  has  gradually  in- 
creafed  from  3 to  7-  per  cent,  becomes  due  at  Chriflmas  and 
Midfummer,  and  is  ufually  paid  about  the  1 5th  January  and 
July.  [At  Midfummer  1802,  an  occafional  dividend  was 
made  in  flock,  being  10/.  five  per  cents.  1797,  for  every 
100/.  of  the  company’s  flock.]  The  transfer-days  are 
Tuefdays  and  Thurfdays,  between  the  hours  of  eleven  and 
one.  The  dividends  are  paid  on  Mondays,  Wednefdays, 
Fridays,  and  Saturdays, . from  ten  to  two. 


The  TABLE  of  RATES  of  the  ROYAL  EXCHANGE  ASSURANCE  ANNUITY  COMPANY, 

September  15th,  1802. 


SINGLE  LIVES. 


JOINT  LIVES  and  the  SURVIVOR. 
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N.  B.  The  foregoing  Annuities  are  receivable  in  Quarterly  Payments  ; and  they  vary  at  different  times  according  to 

the  current  rate  of  XnterefL 


ASS 


ASS 


The  perfon  making  the  affurance  is  to  declare  the  place 
and  date  of  birth  of  the  perfon  whofe  life  is  to  be  affured  ; 
whether  he  has  had  the  fmall-pox  ; whether  iubjed  to  the 
gout  ; and  whether  in  the  army  or  navy. 

The  life  affured  to  appear  at  the  office,  or  to  one  of  the 
company’s  agents,  or  pay 

io s.  per  cent,  on  affurances  for  one  year. 

15s.  per  cent,  for  more  than  one  year,  and  j in  the  firft 
not  exceeding  feven  years,  > payment 

2or.  per  cent,  if  for  more  than  feven  years,  J • only. 

One  quarter  per  cent,  additional,  will  be  taken  on  the 
firft  payment  as  admiffion-money. 

Fifteen  days  are  allowed  for  payment  of  the  annual  pre- 
miums after  they  refpectively  become  due,  but  if  the  fame 
remain  unpaid  more  than  the  faid  fifteen  day's,  and  not  ex- 
ceeding three  calendar  months,  a fine  of  ten  {hillings  per 
cent*  muft  be  paid,  and  a warrantee  given  of  the  health  of 
the  life  affured. 

Conditions  of  Affurance  made  by  Perfons  on  their  oavn  Limes. 

The  a.Turance  to  be  void  if  the  perfon  whofe  life  is  affured 
{"hall  depart  beyond  the  limits  of  Europe,  fiiall  die  upon  the 
feas  (except  in  his  majefty’s  packets  palling  between  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland);  or  {hall  enter  into  or  engage  in  any 
military  or  naval  fervice  whatever,  without  the  previous 
confent  of  the  company  ; or  fhail  die  by  filicide,  duelling, 
or  the  hand  of  juftice  ; or  fiiall  not  be,  at  the  time  the  af- 
furance is  made,  in  good  health. 

Conditions  of  Affurance  made  by  Perfons  on  the  Lives  of 
others. 

The  affurance  to  be  void  if  the  perfon  whofe  life  is  affured 
{hall  depart  beyond  the  limits  of  E'urope,  fiiall  die  upon  the 
feas  (except  in  his  majefty’s  packets  palling  between  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland) ; or  fiiall  enter  into  or  engage  in  any 
military  or  naval  fervice  whatever,  without  the  previous  con- 
fent of  the  company  ; or  fiiall  not  be,  at  the  time  the  affur- 
ance  is  made,  in  good  health. — Any  perfon  making  an  af- 
furance oil  the  life  of  another,  muft  be  interefted  therein, 
agreeable  to  a£l  14  Geo.  III.  c.  48,  which  prohibits  wager- 
ing, or  fpeculative  infurances. 

N.  B.  Affurances  on  the  lives  of  perfons  engaged  in  the 
army  or  navy,  or  going  beyond  the  limits  of  Europe,  may 
be  made  by  fpecial  agreement.  See  Life-Annuities,  and 
Life-Assurance. 

Assurance,  London.  The  charters  of  this  company 
were  granted  at  the  fame  time  with  tliofe  of  the  Royal- 
Exchange  Affurance,  for  the  fame  purpofes,  and  upon  fimi- 
lar  conditions  ; one  of  which  is,  that  no  perfon  poffefling 
flock  in  either  company  can  purchafe  ftock  in  the  other, 
under  penalty  of  forfeiting  the  fhare  fo  purchafed.  The 
principal  difference  in  the  bufinefs  of  the  two  offices  is,  that 
the  London  affurance  confine  themfelves  to  fea  and  fire  af- 
furances, very  feldom  affuring  lives,  and  not  being  empow- 
ered to  grant  annuities.  Their  ftock  is  1,000,000/.  divided 
into  fiiares  of  25/.  each,  on  which  12/.  iom  has  been  paid 
in,  making  the  whole  funi  paid  in  500,000/.  The  dividend 
has  been  raifed  to  i8j-.  per  fhare  per  annum,  and  becomes 
due  at  Lady-day  and  Michaelmas.  The  transfer-days  are 
Tuefdays  and  Thurfdays,  from  eleven  to  three  o’clock.  The 
dividends  are  paid  oil  Mondays,  Wednefdays,  and  Fridays, 
from  eleven  to  three. 

Assurance,  Collateral , in  Law.  See  Collateral. 

Assurances,  Common,  of  the  kingdom,  exprefs  the 
legal  evidences  of  the  conveyance  or  tranflation  of  property; 
by  which  every  man’s  eftate  is  affured  to  him,  and  all  con- 
troverfies,  doubts,  and  difficulties,  are  either  prevented  or 
removed.  Thefe  common  affurances  are  of  four  kinds  : 1. 


By  matter  in  pais,  or  deed  ; which  is  an  aflurance  tranfa&ed 
between  two  or  more  private  perfons  in  pais,  in  the  country; 
that  is,  according  to  the  old  common  law,  upon  the  very 
fpot  to  be  transferred.  See  Deed.  2.  By  matter  of  record, 
or  an  affurance  tranfafted  only  in  the  king’s  public  courts 
of  record.  See  Record.  3.  By  fpecial  cuftom,  obtaining 
in  fome  particular  places,  and  relating  only  to  fome  particular 
ipecies  of  property.  See  Custom.  Thefe  three  affurances 
are  fuch  as  take  efiedt  during  the  life  of  the  party  conveying 
or  affuring.  4.  The  fourth  takes  no  effeft  tili  after  his  death  ; 
and  that  is  by  devife,  contained  in  his  laft  will  and  tefta- 
ment.  See  Devise,  and  Will.  Bl.  Com.  vol.  li.  p.  254. 

ASSURGENT  Leaves,  in  Botany,  denote  fuch  as  are 
firft  bent  down,  and  then  rife  ereCt  towards  the  apex.  This 
term  fcarcely  differs  from  adfeendens  or  incurvus,  and  feems 
peculiarly  proper  for  deferibing  the  change  which  takes 
place  in  the  pofition  of  the  leaves  of  mimofae,  and  other 
fleeping  plants. 

Assurgent,  in  Heraldry,  a term  ufed  for  a man  orbeaft 
riling  out  of  the  fea. 

ASSUROR,  a merchant  or  other  perfon,  who  affures 
or  makes  out  a policy  of  affurance  for  a Ihip,  houfe,  life, 
or  the  like.  Affurors  are  not  ahfwerable  for  what  damages 
arife  through  the  negligence,  or  other  fault  of  the  rnafter  or 
feamen  ; or  even  thofe  which  arife  from  any  vice  or  defect 
in  the  thing  affured.  See  Insurance. 

ASSURR1TANI,  or  Assurrani,  in  Ecclcfiafical 
Hijlory,  a branch  of  Donatifts  in  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
century.  The  Affurritani  maintained  the  fon  to  be  infe- 
rior to  the  father ; they  re-baptized  their  converts  from  the 
catholics,  and  affected  that  the  church  is  not  compofed  of 
good  and  bad,  but  of  the  good  alone. 

ASSURES,  or  Assuras,  now  Kijfer,  in  Ancient  Geo- 
graphy, a town  of  Africa,  fituate  in  the  inland  country  of 
the  ancient  Bizficium,  to  the  weft  of  Adrumetum,  and 
fouth-eaft  of  Sicca  Veneria. 

ASSY,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Oife,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in  the  diftridt 
of  Crefpy,  eight  miles  fouth  cf  Crefpy. 

ASSYANI,  in  Ancient  Geography , an  ancient  town  of 
the  Tauric  Cherfonefus. 

ASSYRIA,  a kingdom  of  Afia,  cf  the  extent,  origin, 
and  duration  of  which  very  different  accounts  have  been 
given  by  ancient  writers.  Ctefias  and  Diodorus  Siculus 
affirm,  that  the  Affyrian  monarchy,  under  Ninas  and  Semi- 
ramis,  comprehended  the  greater  part  of  the  known  world: 
but,  if  this  had  been  the  cafe,  it  is  not  likely  that  Homer 
and  Herodotus  would  have  omitted  a faift  fo  remarkable. 
The  facred  records  intimate,  that  none  of  the  ancient  ftates 
or  kingdoms  were  of  conftderable  extent ; for  neither  Che- 
derlaomer,  iior  any  of  the  neighbouring  princes,  were  tri- 
butary or  fubjedt  to  Affyria  ; and  we  find  nothing,  fays 
Playfair,  of  the  preatnefs  or  power  of  this  kingdom  in  the 
liiftory  of  the  Judges,  and  fucceeding  kings  of  Ifrael, 
though  the  latter  kingdom  was  oppreffed  and  enflaved  by 
many  different  powers  in  that  period.  It  is  therefore  highly 
probable,  that  Affyria  was  originally  of  fmall  extent.  Ac- 
cording to  Ptolemy,  this  country  was  bounded  011  the  north 
by  part  of  Armenia  and  mount  Nipbates  ; 011  the  weft  by 
the  Tigris;  on  the  fouth  by  Sufiana  ; and  on  the  eaft  by 
part  ot  Media,  and  the  mountains  Choatra  and  Zagros. 
The  country  within  thefe  limits  is  called,  by  fome  of  the 
ancients,  Adiabene,  and  by  others  Aturia  or  Atyria. 
It  is  divided,  by  Ptolemy,  into  the  following  provinces  or 
diftridts  ; viz.  Calachene  or  Calicine,  Arrapachitis, 
Adiabene,  Arbelites,  Apolloniatis,  Sittacenf., 
and  Chalonitis.  Among  the  rivers  of  Affyria  we  may 
reckon  the  Tigris,  the  Lycus,  the  Caprus,  and  the 

Gorgus. 


u 


ASSYRIA. 


GorguS.  Of  the  origin,  revolutions,  and  termination  of 
Affyria,  properly  fo  called,  and  diftinguifhed  from  the  grand 
monarchy  which  afterwards  bore  this  appellation,  the  fol- 
lowing account  is  given  by  Mr.  Playfair,  as  the  mult  pro- 
bable. The  founder  of  it  was  Afhnr,  the  fecond  fon  of  Shem, 
who  departed  from  Shinar,  upon  the  ufurpation  of  Nim- 
rod, at  the  head  of  a large  body  of  adventurers,  and  laid  the 
foundations  of  Nineveh,  where  he  redded,  and  eretted  a new 
kingdom,  called  Affyria  after  his  name.  See  Ashur. 
Gen.  x.  II.  Thefe  events  happened  not  long  after  Nim- 
rod had  eftablifhed  the  Chaldaean  monarchy,  and  fixed  his 
refidence  at  Babylon  ; but  it  does  not  appear  that  Nimrod 
reigned  in  Affyria.  The  kingdoms  of  Affyria  and  Babylon 
were  originally  diilindl  and  feparate  (Micah,  v.  6. ) ; and 
in  this  Hate  they  remained  until  Ninus  conquered  Babylon, 
and  made  it  tributary  to  the  Affyrian  empire.  Ninus,  the 
fucccffor  of  Afhur,  (Gen.  x.  u.  Diod.  Sicul.  1.  i.),  feized 
on  Chald'.ea  after  the  death  of  Nimrod,  and  united  the 
kingdoms  of  Affyria  and  Babylon.  This  great  prince  is 
laid  to  have  fubdued  Alia,  Periia,  Media,  Egypt,  &c.  If 
he  did  fo,  the  effects  of  liis  conquelts  were  of  no  long  dura- 
tion ; for,  in  the  days  of  Abraham,  we  do  not  find  that  any 
of  the  neighbouring  kingdoms  were  fubjecl  to  Affyria. 
Ninus  was  iucceeded  by  Semiramis,  a princefs  bold,  enter- 
prifing,  and  fortunate  ; of  whofe  adventures  and  exploits 
many  fabulous  relations  have  been  recorded.  Playfair  is 
of  opinion,  that  there  were  two  princeffes  of  this  name  who 
flourifhed  at  different  periods  : one,  the  comfort  of  Ninus, 
and  another,  who  lived  five  generations  before  Nitocris, 
queen  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  Eufeb.  Chron.  p.  58.  Herod. 
1.  1.  c.  184.  See  Semiramis.  Of  the  fucceffors  of  Ninus 
and  Semiramis  nothing  certain  is  recorded.  The  laft  of 
the  ancient  Affyrian  kings  was  Sardanapalus,  who  was  be- 
iieged  in  his  capital  by  Arbaces,  governor  of  Media,  in 
concurrence  with  the  Babylonians.  Thefe  united  forces 
defeated  the  Affyrian  army,  demolifhed  the  capital,  and 
became  mailers  of  the  empire,  B.  C.  821.  See  Arbaces, 
and  Sardanapalus.  Such  is  the  fubllance  of  the  account 
given  by  Cteiias,  and  after  him  by  feveral  ancient  Greek 
and  Latin  writers ; and  particularly  by  Diodorus  Siculus. 
Thefe  writers  have  referred  the  commencement  of  the 
Affyrian  empire  to  about  fixty  or  feventy  years  after  Noah’s 
flood  ; but  concerning  its  beginning,  as  well  as  its  duration, 
ancient  writers  have  given  very  different  accounts.  Afri- 
canus  and  Eufebius  fuppofe  that  Ninus,  the  fecond  Affyrian 
king,  began  to  reign  309  years  after  the  flood,  and  43  years 
before  the  birth  of  Abraham.  Berofus,  the  Chaldaean 
hiftorian,  dates  the  foundation  of  the  empire  from  the  build- 
ing of  the  tower  of  Babel,  about  13 1 years  after  the  flood. 
Caffiodorus  admits  an  interval  of  more  than  four  centuries 
between  thefe  two  remarkable  events.  Uiher  extends  this 
interval  to  1085  years;  and  Jackfon  reduces  it  to  531.  As 
to  the  period  of  the  duration  of  this  empire,  Ctefias,  Dio- 
dorus, and  others,  make  it  1360  years;  Juflin,  1300; 
Caflor,  1280;  Syncellus,  1460;  Scaliger,  1306;  Eufebius, 
1240;  Velleius  Paterculus,  1070;  Herodotus,  520;  and 
Appian  makes  the  whole  duration  of  the  Affyrian,  Median, 
and  Perfian  empires,  not  to  exceed  900  years.  In  Blair’s 
Tables  the  commencement  of  the  Affyrian  empire  is  affigned 
to  the  year  before  Chrifl,  2059,  and  its  termination  to  the 
year  before  Chrifl  820  ; fo  that  its  whole  duration  compre- 
hends 1239  years.  Goguet  refers  the  conquefl  of  Babylon 
by  Ninus,  king  of  Affyria,  and  the  confequent  union  of  the 
Babylonian  throne  with  that  of  Nineveh,  to  the  590th  year 
after  the  flood,  or  the  1758th  year  B.  C.  In  fettling  this 
date,  he  places  the  foundation  of  the  kingdom  of  Babylon 
by  Nimrod,  about  the  year  150  after  the  flood.  This  king- 
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dom,  as  mofl  chronologers  allow,  had  fubfifled  440  years, 
under  two  dillinct  dynailies  or  families,  at  the  time  of 
Babylon’s  being  taken  by  the  Affyrians.  The  firll  of  thefe 
dynailies,  whofe  kings  were  Chaldaeans,  poffeffed  the  throne 
225  years  ; and  the  fecond,  originally  from  Arabia,  reigned. 
215  years;  and  the  total  is  4.^0  years.  If  to  thefe  years 
we  add  150  years  from  the  flood  to  the  foundation  of 
Babylon  by  Nimrod,  the  capture  of  Babylon  will  fall  hr 
the  590th  year  after  the  flood,  and  confequently  in  the 
1758th  year  B.  C.  After  the  capture  of  Babylon,  the  two 
monarchies  formed  one  Hate,  under  the  name  of  the  Affyrian 
empire.  From  this  time  the  kingdom  of  Babylon  was  no 
more  than  a province  of  the  Affyrian  empire,  to  the  time 
in  which  the  revolt  of  the  Medes  gave  the  Babylonians  an 
opportunity  of  fhaking  off  the  Affyrian  yoke,  about  770 
B.  C.  As  moil  of  thefe  computations  are  primarily  bor- 
rowed from  Cteflas,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  inquire  how 
far  his  teilimony  is  credible.  Ariflotle,  who  was  alnioft 
bis  contemporary,  declares  him  to  be  unworthy  of  credit  ; 
and  his  hiflory  of  India  evinces  him  to  be  a fabulous  writer. 
Although  he  gives  us  the  names  of  the  Affyrian  kings  from 
Belus  and  his  fon  Ninus  to  Sardanapalus,  the  laft  Icing  of 
that  monarchy,  yet  his  lift  is  a mere  medley  of  Greek, 
Perfian,  Egyptian,  and  other  names  ; and  except  in  two  or 
three  inltances,  they  have  no  affinity  with  the  names  of  the 
Affyrians  mentioned  in  feripture.  The  true  empire  of  the 
Affyrians,  deferibed  111  feripture,  whofe  kings  were  Pul, 
Tiglath-pilefer,  See.  he  does  not  mention,  though  much 
nearer  to  his  own  times ; and  this  circumitance  fhews  that 
he  was  ignorant  of  the  antiquities  of  the  Affyrians. 

After  the  death  of  Sardanapalus,  fays  Mr.  Playfair,  the 
Affyrian  empire  was  divided  into  three  kingdoms  ; viz.  the 
Median,  Affyrian,  and  Babylonian.  Arbaces  retained  the 
fupreme  authority,  and  nominated  governors  in  Affyria  and 
Babylon,  who  were  honoured  with  the  title  of  kings,  while 
they  remained  fubjedt  and  tributary  to  the  Perfian  monarchs. 
Belefis,  he  fays,  a Chaldaean  priefl,  who  affifted  Arbaces 
in  the  conquefl  of  Sardanapalus,  received  the  government 
of  Babylon  as  the  reward  of  his  fervices  ; and  Phul  wras 
entrufled  with  that  of  Affyria.  The  Affyrian  governor 
gradually  enlarged  the  boundaries  of  his  kingdom,  and  was 
Iucceeded  by  Tiglath-pilefer,  Salmanafar,  and  Sennacherib, 
who  afferted  and  maintained  their  independence.  After 
the  death  of  Affar-haddon,  the  brother  and  fucceffor  of 
Sennacherib,  the  kingdom  of  Affyria  was  fplit,  and  annexed 
to  the  kingdoms  of  Media  and  Babylon.  Several  tributary 
princes  afterwards  reigned  in  Nineveh ; but  we  ht^ir  no  more 
cf  the  kings  of  Affyria,  but  of  thofe  of  Babylon.  Cyaxares, 
king  of  Media,  affifted  Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of  Babylon,  in 
the  liege  of  Nineveh,  which  they  took  and  deffroyedB.C.606. 

The  hiflory  of  Affyria,  deduced  from  feripture,  and  ac- 
knowledged as  the  only  authentic  one  by  fir  Ifaac  Newton 
and  many  others,  aferibes  the  foundation  of  the  monarchy 
to  Pul  or  Phul,  about  the  fecond  year  of  Menahem,  king  of 
Ifrael,  twenty-four  years  before  the  ter  a of  Nabonnafi’ar,  1579 
years  after  the  flood,  and  according  to  Blair  769,  or  accord- 
ing to  Newton  700,  years  before  Chrifl.  Menahem  having 
taken  forcible  poffeffion  of  the  throne  of  Ifrael  by  the 
murder  of  Shallum  (2  Kings,  xv.  10. 1,  was  attacked  by  Pul, 
but  prevented  the  hoilihties  meditated  againfl  him,  by  pre- 
senting the  invader  with  a thoufand  talents  of  fllver.  Pul,  thus 
gratified,  took  the  kingdom  of  Ifrael  under  his  protection, 
returned  to  his  own  country,  after  having  received  voluntary 
homage  from  feveral  nations  in  his  march,  as  he  had  done 
from  Ifrael,  and  became  the  founder  of  a great  empire. 
As  it  was  in  the  days  of  Pul  that  tire  Affyrians  began  to 
affiidl  the  inhabitants  of  Palefliue  (2  Kings,  xi.  9.  and 
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I Chron.  v.  26.%  this  was  the  time,  according  to  fir  Ifaac 
Newton,  when  the  Affyrian  empire  arofe.  Thus  he  inter- 
prets  the  words  “ fince  the  time  of  the  kings  of  Affyria” 

( Nehem.  ix.  32.);  i.  e.  iince  the  time  of  the  kingdom  of  Af- 
fyria, or  fince  the  rife  of  that  empire.  But  though  this  was 
the  period  in  which  the  Adrians  afflicted  Ifrael,  it  is  not  fo 
evident  that  the  time  of  the  kings  of  Affyria  muft  neceffarily 
be  underltood  of  the  rife  of  the  Affyrian  empire.  However 
Newton  thus  reafons  ; and  obferves,  “ that  Pul  and  his  fuc- 
ceffors  afflifted  Ifrael,  and  conquered  the  nations  round  about 
them  ; and  upon  the  ruin  of  many  fmall  and  ancient  king- 
doms erected  their  empire,  conquering  the  Medes,  as  well  as 
other  nations.”  It  is  further  argued  that  God,  by  the  pro- 
phet Amos,  in  the  reign  of  Jeroboam,  about  ten  or  twenty 
years  before  the  reign  of  Pul  (fee  ch.  vi.  13,  14.'!,  threatened 
to  raife  up  a nation  again!!  Ifrael  ; and  that  as  Pul  reigned 
prefently  after  the  prophecy,  of  Amos,  and  was  the  firft  upon 
record  who  began  to  fulfil  it,  he  may  be  juitly  reckoned  the 
firil  conqueror  and  founder  of  this  empire.  See  1 Chron. 
v.  26.  Pul  was  fucceeded  on  the  throne  of  Affyria  by  his 
elder  fon  Tiglath-pilefer,  and  at  the  fame  time  he  left  Baby- 
lon to  his  younger  fon  Nabonaffar,  B.  C.  747.  Of  the  con- 
quers of  this  fecond  king  of  Affyria  againit  the  kings  of’ 
Ifrael  and  Syria,  when  he  took  Damafcus  and  captivated 
the  Syrians,  we  have  an  account  in  2 Kings,  xv.  29.  37., 

xvi.  5.  9.  1 Chron.  v.  26.  Amos,i.  5.  Jofeph.  Ant.  I.9.C.  13.,. 
by  which  the  prophecy  of  Amos  was  fulfilled,  and  from 
which  it  appears  that  the  empire  of  the  Affyrians  was  now 
become  great  and  powerful.  The  next  king  of  Affyria 
was  Shalmanefer  or  Salmanaffar,  who  fucceeded  Tiglath-pi- 
lefer, B.  C.  729,  and  invaded  Phoenicia,  took  the  city  of 
Samaria,  and  B.  C.  721  carried  the  ten  tribes  into  captivity, 
placing  them  in  Chalach  and  Chabor,  by  tire  river  Gazon, 
and  in  the  cities  of  the  Medes.  Jof.  Ant.  1.  9.  c.  14.  2 Kings, 

xvii.  6.  Shalmanefer  was  fucceeded  by  Sennacherib,  B.  Ch 
7x9  ; and  in  the  year  B.  C.  714  he  was  put  to  flight,  with 
great  flaughter,  by  the  Ethiopians  and  Egyptians.  In  the 
year  B.  C.  71 1,  the  Medes  revolted  from  the  Affyrians;,  Sen- 
nacherib was  flam  ; and  he  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Efar- 
Haddon,  Afferhadon,  Afordan,  Affaradin,  or  Sarchedon,  by 
which  -names  he  is  called  by  different  writers.  He  began 
his  reign  at  Nineveh,  in  the  year  of  Nabonaffar  42  ; and 
in  the  year  68  extended  it  over  Babylon.  He  then  carried 
the  remainder  of  the  Samaritans  into  captivity,  and  peopled 
Samaria  with  captives  brought  from  feveral  parts  of  his 
kingdom,  and  in  the  year  of  Nabonaffar  77  or  78,  he  feems 
to  have  put  an  end  to  the  reign  of  the  Ethiopians  over 
Egypt.  “ In  the  reign  of  Sennacherib  and  Affer-Hadon,” 
fays  fir  I.  Newton,  “ the  Affyrian  empire  feems  arrived  at  its 
greatnefs  ; being  united  under  one  monarch,  and  containing 
Affyria,  Media,  Apolloniatis,  Sufiana,  Chaldxa,  Mefopo- 
tamia,  Cilicia,  Syria,  Phoenicia,  Egypt,  Ethiopia,  and  part 
of  Arabia  ; and  reaching  eaftward  into  Elymais,  and  Parse- 
tiecene,  a province  of  the  Medes,  and  if  Chalach  and  Chabor 
be  Colchis  and  Iberia,  as  fome  think,  and  as  may  feem  proba- 
ble from  the  circumcifion  ufed  by  thofe  nations  till  the  days 
of  Herodotus  (1.  iu  c.  104P,  we  are  alfo  to  add  thefe  two 
provinces,  with  the  two  Armenias,  Pontus,  and  Cappadocia, 
as  far  as  to  the  river  Halys.  For  Herodotus  (1.  i.  c.  72. 
1.  vii.  c.  63.)  tells  us,  that  the  people  of  Cappadocia,  as  far 
as  to  that  river,  were  called  Syrians  by  the  Greeks,  both 
before  and  after  the  days  of  Cyrus  ; and  that  the  Affyrians 
were  alfo  called  Syrians  by  the  Greeks.”  Affer-Hadon  was 
fucceeded  in  the  year  B.  C.  668,  by  Saofduchinus.  At  this 
time  Manaffeh  was  allowed  to  return  home  and  fortify  Jeru- 
falem  : and  the  Egyptians  alfo,  after  the  Affyrians  had  ha- 
raffed  Egypt  and  Ethiopia  three  years  (Ifai.  xx.  3,  4.),  were 


fet  at  liberty.  Saofduchinus,  after  a reign  of  twenty  years,, 
was  fucceeded  at  Babylon,  and  probably  at  Nineveh  alfo,  bjt 
Chyniladon,  in  the  year  B.  C.  647.  This  Chyniladon  is  fupr 
poted  by  Newton  to  be  the  Nabuchadonofor  mentioned  in  the 
book  of  Judith  (i.  1 — 15.)',  who  made  war  upon  Arphaxadi 
king  of  the  Medes,  and.  though  deferted  by  his  auxiliaries, 
of  Cilicia,  Damafcus,  Syria,  Phoenicia,,  Moab,  Ammon*  and- 
Egypt,  routed  the  army  of  the  Medes,  and  flew  Arphaxad. 
This  Arphaxad  is  l'uppofed  to  be  either  Dejoces,  or 
his  fon  Phraortes,  mentioned  by  Herodotus  (1.  i.  c.  102.), 
Soon  after  the  death  of  Phraortes  in  the  year  B.  C.  635,  the 
Scythians  invaded,  the  Medes  and  Perfians ; and  111  625^ 
Nabopalaffar,  the  commander  of  the  forces  of  Chyniladoa 
in  Chaidrea,  revolted  from  him,  and  became  king  of  Babylon, 
Chyniladon  was  either  then,  or  fcon  after,  fucceeded  at 
Nineveh  by  the  Laff  king  of  Affyria,  called  Sarac  by  Poly- 
hiftor..  The  authors  of  the  Umverfal  Hiftory  fuppofe  Saof- 
duchinus to  have  been  the  Nabuchadonofor  of  Scripture,  and. 
Chyniladon  or  Chynaladan  to  have  been  the  Sarac  of  Poly- 
hiftor.  At  length  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  fon  of  Nabopalaf- 
far,  married  Amyite,  the  daughter  ot  Aftyages  king  of  the 
Medes,  and  After  of  Cyaxeres  j and  by  this  marriage  the  two 
families  having  contracted  affinity,  they  confpired  again!! 
the  Affyrians,.  Nabopalaffar  being  old,  and  Aityages  dead, 
their  fons  Nebuchadnezzar  and  Cyaxares  led  the  armies  of 
the  two  nations  againit  Nineveh  ; flew  Sarac,  deft-royed 
the  city,  and  lhared  the  kingdom  of  the  Affyrians,  This 
victory  the  Jews  refer  to  the  Chaldrsans  ; the  Greeks,  to 
the  Medes;  Tobit  (xiv.  15.),  Polyhiftor  (apud  Eufeb.  iu 
Chron. \ Jofephus  *1.  x.  c.  2.  § 2.  p.  435-)?  and  Ctefias  (apud 
Diod.  Sic.  1.  ii.  c.  24.  p.  78.),  to  both.  With,  this  victory 
commenced  the  great  fucceffes  of  Nebuchadnezzar  and 
Cyaxares,  and  it  laid  the  foundation  of  the  two  collateral 
empires  of  the  Babylonians  and  Medes,  which  were  branches 
of  the  Affyrian  empire  ; and  hence  the  time  of  the  fall  of  the 
Affyrian  empire  is  determined,  the  conquerors  being  then  iu. 
their  youth.  In  the  reign  of  Jofiah,  when  Zephaniah  pro- 
phelied,  Nineveh  and  the  kingdom  of  Affyria  were  Handing, 
and  their  fall  was  predicted  by  that  prophet,  Zeph.  i.  3.  and 
ii.  13.  And  in  the  end  of  his  reign,  Pharaoh-NechoTung  of 
Egypt,  the  fucceffor  of  Pfammitichus,  went  up  againit  the 
king  of  Affyria  to  the  river  Euphrates,  to  fight  againit  Car- 
chemilh  or  Circutium,  and  in  his  way  thither  flew  Jofiah 
(2  Kings,  xxiii.  29.  2 Chron.  xxxv.  20.)  ; and  therefore  the 
laft  king  of  Affyria  was  not  yet  flain.  But  in  the  third  and 
fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim,  the  fucceffor  of  Jofiah,  the  two  con. 
querors  having  taken  Nineveh  and  linilhed  their  war  in  Affy- 
ria, profecuted  their  conquelts  weftward  ; and  leading  their 
forces  againit  the  king  of  Egypt,  as  an  invader  of  their  right 
of  conq-uell,  they  beat  him  at  Carchemifh,  and  took  from  him 
whatever  he  had  recently  taken  from  the  Affyrians  ( 2 Kings, 
xxiv.  7.  Jer.  xlvi.  2.  Eupolemus  apud  Eufeb.  Praep.  1.  ix, 
c.  33.);  and  therefore  we  cannot  err,  fays  fir  Ifaac  Newton, 
above  a year  or  two,  if  we  refer  the  deftruCtion  of  Nineveh, 
and  fall  of  the  Affyrian  empire,  to  the  third  yearof  Jehoiakim, 
or  the  140th,  or,  according  to  Blair,  the  141ft  year  of  Na- 
bonaffar, that  is  the  year  607  B.  C.  Newton  fuggelts,  that 
the  name  of  the  laft  king  Sarac  might  have  been  contracted 
from  Sarchedon  ; as  this  name  was  from  Afferhadon,  After-. 
hadon-Pul,  or  Sardanapalus : but  how,  fays  his  learned 
commentator,  bifhop  Horfley,  is  this  confident  with  what  he 
has  fo  fully  proved  in  the  preceding  difeufiion  of  this  fubjeCt, 
that  Afferhadon  had  two  lucceffors  at  Nineveh,  Saofduchinus 
and  Chyniladon  ; or,  with'his  affertion,  that  Sarac,  the  lait 
Affyrian  king,  was  the  fucceffor  of  Chyniladon 

Blair,  in  his  Chronological  Tables,  Hates  the  commence, 
ment  of  the  reign  of  Phul,  in  the  year  777  B.  C.  ; the 
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iuecefTxon  of  Tiglath-pffefer,  in  the  firfl  year  of  Nabonafiar, 
vqr  747  B.C.  ; that  of  Salmanaffar,  in  727  B.C.  ; that 
of  Senacherib  in  712,  B.C.  ; that  of  Elfarhadon  or  Affa- 
ra'dinus,  in  709  B.C.  ; and  the  union  of  Affyria  and  Baby- 
lon under  Affaradinus  in  680  B.  C.  ; and  the  repara- 
tion of  Affyria  and  Babylon  in  667  B.C.  he  makes  Saof- 
duchinus  king  of  Babylon,  who  then  commenced  hfs  reign, 
and  was  fucceeded  in  647  B.C.  by  Chyniladanus  ; and  the 
king  of  Affyria,  who  commenced  his  reign  in  667 , he  calls 
Ninus  II.  and  his  fu'cceffor,  in  641,  Nabuchodonofor ; and 
the  la  ft  king  of  Affyria,  Sarac  or  Sardanapalus,  whole  reign 
commenced  in  the  year  621  B.C.  ; and  the  union  of  Affyria 
and  Media  he  refers  to  the  fixteenth  year  of  this  king,  and 
the  twentieth  of  Cyaxares  king  of  Media,  on  the  606th 
year  B.C.  ; in  which  year  Nineveh  was  taken  and  deftroyed 
by  the  united  armies  of  Cyaxares  and  Nabopolaffar. 

Of  the  government,  laws,  religion,  learning,  cuttoms,  See. 
of  the  ancient  Affyrians,  nothing  absolutely  certain  is  record- 
ed. Their  kingdom  was  at  firfl;  fmall,  and  lubliited  for  feveral 
ages  under  hereditary  chiefs  ; and  their  government  was  very 
limple.  Afterwards,  when  they  role  to  the  fuhlimity  of  em- 
pire, their  government  feems  to  liave  been  truly  defpotic,  and 
the  empire  to  have  been  hereditary.  Their  laws  were  pro- 
bably few,  and  depended  upon  the  arbitrary  will  of  the  prince. 
To  Ninus  we  may  aferibe  the  division  of  the  Affyrian  empire 
into  provinces  and  governments,  for  we  find  (Diod.  Hie. 
1.  ii.)  that  this  inftitution  was  fully  eftablifhed  in  the  reigns 
of  Semiramis  and  her  fucceffors.  In  this  empire  the  people 
were  diftributed  into  a certain  number  ol  tribes  (Herodot. 
1.  i.  Strabo,  1.  xvi.)  ; and  their  occupations  or  profeffions 
were  hereditary.  The  Affyrians  had  feveral  diftincl  coun- 
cils, and  feveral  tribunals  for  the  regulation  ol  public  affairs. 
Of  councils  there  were  three,  which  were  created  by  the  body 
of  the  people,  and  who  governed  the  ftate  in  conjunction 
with  the  fovereign.  The  firfl  confiftcd  of  officers  who  hud 
retired  from  military  employments  ; the  fecond  of  the  no- 
bility ; and  the  third  of  the  old  men.  The  lovercigns  alfo 
had  three  tribunals,  whofe  province  it  was  to  watch  over  the 
conduft  of  the  people.  The  firfl  was  employed  in  difpofmg 
of  the  young  women  in  marriage,  and  in  puni filing  adultery  : 
the  fecond  took  cognizance  of  theft  ; and  the  third  of  all 
a£ls  of  violence.  Strabo,  1.  xvi.  As  to  their  religion,  they 
were  idolaters,  and  had  their  idols  and  temples.  In  cufioms, 
arts,  and  learning,  they  differed  but  little,  if  at  all,  from 
the  Babylonians.  The  Affyrians  are  faid  to  have  one  practice, 
with  refpedt  to  marriage,  that  is  worthy  of  attention.  All 
the  young  girls,  who  were  marriageable,  were  affembled  in 
one  place,  and  a public  crier  put  them  up  to  fale  one  after 
another.  The  money  which  was  received  for  thofe  that 
were  handfome  and  fetched  a high  price,  was  bellowed  as  al 
ortion  with  thofe  whofe  perfons  were  more  plain  and 
omely.  When  the  moil  beautiful  were  difpofed  of,  the 
more  ordinary  were  offered  with  a certain  fum,  and  allotted 
to  thofe  who  were  willing  to  take  them  with  the  fmallell 
portion.  In  this  manner  all  the  young  women  were  pro- 
vided with  hufbands.  This  ingenious  and  politic  method 
of  facilitating  and  promoting  marriages,  was  alfo  pradlifed 
by  feveral  other  nations.  If  at  any  time  it  happened  that 
the  parties  could  not  agree,  the  man  was  obliged  to  refund 
the  money  which  he  had  received.  It  was  likewife  very 
exprefsly  forbidden  to  ufe  women  ill,  or  to  carry  them  into 
any  foreign  country.  Herodotus  informs  us,  that  this  wife 
inftitution  was  aboliflied  towards  the  end  of  the  Affyrian 
monarchy.  Herodot.  3.  i.  ./Elian . Var.  Hift.  1 iv.  c.  1. 
Strabo,  1.  xvi.  The  Affyrians  have  been  competitors  with 
the  Egyptians  for  the  honour  of  having  invented  alphabetic 
writing.  It  appears  from  the  few  remains  now  extant  of 


the  writing  cf  thefe  ancient  nations,  that  their  letters  had  a 
great  affinity  with  each  other.  They  much  refembled  one 
another  in  fhape  ; arid  they  ranged  them  in  the  fame  manner, 
from  right  to  left.  Playfair’s  Chronology,  p.  67 — 70.  New- 
ton’s Chron.  cb.  iff.  apud  Oper.  by  Horfley,  t.  v.  p.  193  — 

2 1 1.  Anc.  Un.  Hift.  vol.  iff.  p.  325  — 367.  Goguet’s  Orig. 
of  Laws,  See.  vol.  i.  p.  41. 

ASSYRIAN  Letters,  I.itera  Affyria , a denomination 
given  by  feveral  Rabbins  and  Talmudifts  to  the  characters 
of  the  prefent  Hebrew  alphabet,  as  luppofing  them  to  have 
been  borrowed  from  the  Affyrians  during  the  Jewifh  capti- 
vity in  Babylon.  Montfaucon. 

AST  A,  now  A fit , in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of 
Liguria,  or  Piedmont,  which  was  a Roman  colony,  upon 
a river  of  the  fame  name,  not  far  from  the  Tanarus.  The 
fortifications  of  this  place  afforded  a temporary  fhelter.to 
the  emperor  Konorius,  when  he  waspurfued  by  the  Goths, 
A.D.  403.  ; and  he  was  relieved  from  the  danger  of  a iuc- 
cefsful  liege,  and  the  indignity  of  a capitulation  to  the  Bar- 
barians, by  the  feafonable  arrival  of  Stilicfio,  who  cut 
his  way  through  the  Gothic  camp  under  the  walls  of  Alia, 
and  thus  revived  the  hopes  and  vindicated  the  honour  of 
Rome.  See  Asti. — Alfo,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Bsetica, 
fouth  of  Nebriffa,  upon  the  left  arm  of  the  Baztis,  which 
difeharged  itfeif  into  the  bay  of  Gades. 

A st a,  in  Geography,  .a  town  of  the  united  Netherlands, 
in  the  duchy  of  Guelderlana,  four  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Culem- 
burg. — Alio,  a river  of  Spain,  which  empties  itielf  into 
the  bay  of  Bifcay,  at  Villa  Viciofa. 

ASTABAT,  a town  of  Armenia,  thirty-three  leagues 
fouth-eaft  of  Erivan. 

ASTABENI,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a people  of  Afia, 
in  Hyrcania.  Ptolemy. 

ASTABORAS,  a river  of  Abyffinia,  forming,  as  Pliny 
has  faid,  the  left  channel  of  Atbara  ; or  as  the  Greeks  have 
called  it,  the  ifland  or  peninfulaof  Meroe  ; as  Aftapus  forms 
the  right  channel.  Aftaboras,  is  the  name  given  by  the 
natives  to  the  Tacazze,  or  the  Siris  of  the  ancients.  It 
joins  the  Nile  in  N.  lat.  I73  47'.  See  Atbara,  Meroe, 
and  Tacazze. 

ASTACAMPRON,  a promontory  of  Afia,  in  the  In- 
dian fea,  to  the  left  of  the  gulf  of  Baryza.  Arrian. 

ASTACANA,  a town  of  Afia,  in  Badlriana,  called 
AJlacia  by  Arnmianus  Marcellinus.  Ptolemy. 

ASTACANI,  a name  given  by  fome  to  the  Assacani. 

ASTACAPRA,  a town  of  India,  on  this  fide  of  the 
Ganges,  lituated  between  the  mouths  of  the  Indus.  Ptolemy. 

ASTACENA,  a country  of  Afia,  in  Pontus,  which 
took  its  name  from  the  river  Aftaces  which  traverfed  it. 

ASTACENUM  ./Estuarium,  Marefma,  a gulf  of 
Spain  in  Bxtica.  Ptolemy. 

ASTACENUS  Sinus,  a gulf  of  the  Propontis,  on 
which  was  fituated  the  town  of  Nicomedia. 

ASTACHAR,  in  Geography,  formerly  AJlacara,  a towa 
of  Perfia,  near  Bendimir  and  the  ruins  of  Perfepolis.  It  is 
now  a village,  having  however  a caravanfera,  mofques,  and 
the  ruins  of  a palace.  '*• 

ASTACILICIS,  a town  of  Africa,  in  Mauritania. 
Ptolemy. 

ASTACILIS,  Tessailah,  a place  of  the  interior 
country  of  Africa,  in  Mauritania  Csefarienfis,  which  was  a 
Roman  ftation,  fituate  in  the  mountains  fouth  of  Portus 
Magnus.  Ptolemy. 

ASTACUS,  in  Entomology,  a fpecies  of  Cancer,  with 
a fmooth  thorax  ; probofeis  toothed  along  the  fides  ; and 
a fingle  tooth  on  each  fide  at  the  bafe.  This  is  the  common 
craw-fifh,  that  inhabits  rivers,  and  lodges- itfeif  in  holes 
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which  it  forms  in  the  banks.  Very  frequent  in  many  coun- 
tries of  Europe. 

Astaco-s  is  aifo  the  name  of  a genus  in  the  Fabrician 
fyftem,  formed  of  thofe  fpecies  of  the  Linnsean  Canc'ri , 
that  have  four  pedunculate  antennae,  the  two  fore-ones  of 
which  are  long  and  fetaceous,  and  the  pofterior  ones  cleft. 
Among  thefe  the  lobfter  and  craw-fifh  are  included. 

Astacus,  in  Ancient  -Geography,  a town  of  Alia,  in 
Bithynia,  lituate  upon  the  Aftacene  gulf,  according  to 
Strabo.  The  city  was  built  by  the  Megarians  and  Athe- 
nians, and  deftroyed  by  Lyfimachus,  and  its  inhabitants 
tranfported  to  Nicomedia,  by  whom  it  was  founded  or  re- 
-eftablilhed.  Some  have  fai<i  that  Nicomedia  was  built  on  the 
ruins  of  Aftacus.— - Alio,  a town  of  Greece,  in  Acar- 
nania. 

ASTfiE,  a people  of  Europe,  in  Thrace.  Steph.  By 7.. 

ASTAFORT,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Lot  and  Garonne,  and  chief  place  of  a 
canton  in  the  diftrift  of  Agen.  The  place  contains  4139, 
and  the  canton  12,151  inhabitants:  the  territory  compre- 
hends 132-^  kiliometres  and  11  communes. 

ASTAGENI,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a people  of  Arabia 
Felix.  Ptolemy. 

ASTAGON,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Africa,  in  Mo- 
noemugi,  on  the  confines  of  Zanguebar. 

ASTAMAR,  Actamar,  or  Abaunas,  a large  lake, 
with  a fortified  town  of  the  fame  name,  in  Armenia.  N. 
lat.  36'  30  . E.  long.  44°  14'. 

A STAN,  a river  of  Arabia,  in  Lahfa,  which  is  probably 
the  ftream  in  Neged  mentioned  by  D’Anville,  and  is  re- 
prefented  by  Niebuhr  as  only  a wall  or  brook  which  runs 
after  rains. 

ASTANDA,  called  alfo  Astalin,  in  Antiquity,  a 
royal  courier,  or  melfenger,  the  fame  with  An  gar  us. 

King  Darius  of  Perfia  is  faid  by  Plutarch,  in  his  book  on 
the  fortune  of  Alexander,  to  have  formerly  been  an  allanda. 

Astanda,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Afia,  in 
Aria.  Ptolemy. 

ASTAPA,  Estepa  la  Vieja,  a town  of  Spain,  in 
Bsetica,  fouth-weft  of  Singili.  It  is  diftinguiihed  by  the 
records  of  its  vigorous  defence  againft  Marius  and  the  Ro- 
mans, in  the  year  of  Rome  546.  When  they  were  no 
longer  able  to  refill  the  befiegers,  they  kindled  a fire,  into 
which  they  threw  all  their  effects,  and  ruffled  with  their  wo- 
men and  children  into  the  midft  of  their  enemies,  by  whom 
they  were  vanquifhed  and  (lain  ; but  no  trophy  of  vidlory 
remained  for  their  conquerors. 

ASTAPiEI,  a people  of  Africa,  placed  by  Steph.  Byz. 
in  Libya. 

ASTAPUS,  a river  of  Abyfiinia,  which  with  the  Af- 
taboras  formed  the  peninfula  of  Meroe.  This  river,  known 
now  by  the  name  of  the  “ White  River,”  is  reprefented 
by  Diodorus  Siculus  as  proceeding  from  large  lakes  to  the 
fouthward,  and  having  thrown  itfelf  into  the  Nile,  makes 
with  it  the  right  hand  channel  inclofing  Meroe  in  Atfcara. 
See  Astaboras  and  Meroe. 

ASTARA,  in  Geography , a town  of  Perfia,  in  Ghilan, 
t,n  the  Cafpian  Sea. 

ASTARABAT,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  Segeftan,  100 
miles  north  of  Zareng,  and  220  W.  N.W.  of  Candahar. 

ASTARAC,  a fmall  territory  of  France,  fitnate  in  the- 
late  province  of  Gafcony,  about  eight  leagues  fquare,  of 
which  the  capital  is  Mirande. 

ASTAROTH,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of  Pa- 
leftine  in  Batansea,  or  Bafiian.  This  was  a ftrong  city  be- 
longing to  the  half  tribe  of  Manaffeh,  on  the  other  fide 
of  Jordan.  It  *vas  granted  to  the  Levites  of  the  family  of 
Gerlhon,  according  to  Jofhua. 


Astaroth-carnaim,  another  town  of  Paleftine,  fouth- 
weft  of  the  former,  and  diftant  from  it  nine  miles,  between 
Adraa  and  Abila.  It  is  fuppofed  to  have  derived  its  name 
from  Aftarte,  called  Aftaroth,  the  deity  of  the  Phoenicians,, 
and  Carnaim,  ftgnifying  horns  or  a crefcent,  with  which  fhe 
was  reprefented. 

Astaroth,  in  Mythology,  an  idol  of  the  Philiftines, 
which  the  Jews  deftroyed  at  the  command  of  Samuel.  It 
was  alfo  the  name  of  a deity  of  the  Sidonians,  which  was  wor- 
fhipped  by  Solomon  in  his  idolatrous  days.  See  Astarte. 

AST  ART  A,  in  Ancient  Geography,  an  ifland  of  Ethi- 
opia. Steph.  Byz. 

ASTARTE,  a deity  of  the  Affyrians,  under  which 
appellation  they  worlhipped  the  moon,  and  from  them 
that  fpecies  of  idolatry  extended  to  the  Phoenicians,  Car- 
thaginians, and  other  ancient  nations.  Adonis,  who  was 
an  Affyrian  by  defeent,  is  faid  to  have  married  Aftarte  ; and 
after  their  death  they  were  elevated  to  the  rank  of  gods  : 
and  as  it  was  the  opinion  of  ancient  times,  that  the  fouls  of 
diftinguiftied  perfonages  after  their  death  inhabited  the  ftars, 
it  has  been  imagined  that  thofe  of  Adonis  and  Aftarte 
made  choice  of  the  fun  and  moon  for  their  refpedtive  ref:- 
dence  ; and  hence  their  werfhip  and  that  of  thefe  luminaries 
was  the  fame.  Aftarte  was  called  in  Plebrew  Aftaroth  or 
Afntaroth ; which  appellation  fome  have  erroneouflv  af- 
cribed  to  her  having  been  reprefented  in  the  form  of  a ilieep- 
Others  have  conjectured,  from  the  etymology  of  the  word 
AJletaroth,  which  fignifies  “ flocks  of  flieep  or  goats,”  that 
in  ancient  times,  when  men  were  chiefly  addidted  to  paf- 
toral  life,  and  peculiarly  delighted  in  this  occupation,  the 
molt  approved  iimiles  of  excellence  and  beauty  were  deduced 
from  hence  ; and  this  has  been  fuppofed  to  have  been  the 
reafon  of  the  name  Afntaroth  or  Aftarte.  Aftarte  was 
ufually  reprefented,  like  Ifis,  with  cow.’s  horns  on  her  head* 
and  for  the  fame  reafon,  namely,  for  exhibiting  the  moon’s 
increafe  and  aecreafe  ; as  ftie  was  confecrated  into  that  pla- 
net, and  adored  under  the  denomination  of  the  “ queen  of 
heaven.”  Her  principal  worfliip  was  eftahliihed  at  Hiera- 
polis  in  Syria,  where  the  had  a magnificent  temple,  and 
more  than  joopriefts  employed  at  her  altars. 

Cicero,  and  alfo  Suidas,  fuppofe  that  the  Aftarte  of  the 
Phoenicians  was  one  of  the  four  Venufes,  whom  the  Roman 
orator  enumerates.  Beger  and  Bochart  add,  that,  fhe  was, 
Venus  armed,  or  the  goddefs  of  war;,  and  Paufanias,  on 
whofe  authority  they  rely,  fays,  that  the  Cythereans,  who. 
adored  her  under  this  form  and  appellation,  had  received, 
this  worlhip  from  the  Phoenicians.  Aftarte,  according,  to 
Lucian,  was  the  moon  ; and  Juno  among  the  Carthaginians, 
according  to  St.  Anguftin,  who,  as  Bochart  imagines,  had 
derived  their  opinion  from  Horace,  1.  ii.  od.  x.  and  Virgil 
JEn.  1.  i.  15.  This  goddefs  was  reprefented  by  her  votaries 
in  different  nations,  under  a variety  of  forms  and  attributes.. 
The  Sidonians  reprefented  her  under  the  figure  of  a hen 
who  covered  her  chickens  with  her  wings.  The  Aftarte,. 
mentioned  by  Cicero,  was  exhibited  in  Phoenicia  with  a 
quiver  and  arrows.  In  her  temple  on  mount  Libanus,. 
where  fixe  was  mourning  her  loft  Adonis,  her  head  was 
veiled,  and  refted  on  her  left  hand,  and  floods  of  tears 
ftreamed  down  her  cheeks..  Among  the  Affyrians,  file  was 
fometimes  termed  a goddefs,  and  fometimes  a god,  on  ac- 
count of  the  ambiguity  of  gender  in  the  Oriental  languages,, 
and  becaufe  the  Hebrews  knew  no  diftindtion  of  fex  in  the- 
gods.  The  mythological  writers,  in  general,  have  thought 
that  Aftarte  is,  under  different  names,  the  Venus  or  My- 
litta  of  the  Affyrians,  the  Mithra  of  the  Perfians,  the  Ifis 
of  the  Egyptians,  the  Ioand  Venus  Urania  of  the  Greeks,, 
the  great  goddefs  of  the  Syrians,  the  Derceto  of  Afcalon, 
and  probably  Diana,  &c.  When  the  black  conical  ftone, 
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which  was  thought  to  have  fallen  from  heaven  at  Emefa, 
and  under  the  form  of  the  fun,  was  worihipped  in  that  place, 
and  under  the  appellation  of  Elagabalus,  was  brought  to 
Rome  by  the  emperor,  who  affumed  this  name,  and  fixed  in 
a magnificent  temple  raifed  on  the  Palatine  mount ; this  im- 
perial fanatic  made  choice  of  Allarte,  under  which  name 
tiie  moon  was  adored  by  the  Africans,  for  his  confort.  Ac- 
cordingly her  image,  with  the  rich  offerings  of  her  temple  as 
a marriage  portion,  was  tranfported  with  iolemn  pomp  from 
Carthage  to  Rome;  and  the  day  of  thefemyftic  nuptials  was 
a general  feftivai  in  the  capital,  and  throughout  the  empire. 
Antiquaries  have  fuppofed  that  fhe  is  exhibited  as  a half- 
naked  female,  See.  on  the  medals  of  Ben,' t us  and  CaTarea  ; in 
a chariot,  & c.  on  a medal  cf  Elagabalus  at  Sidon  ; and  on 
the  medals  of  Carthage,  in  the  form  of  a female  feated  on  a 
lion,  with  a thunderbolt  in  her  hand.  Proftitution  was 
praftifed  by  the  female  worfiiippers  of  Aftarte  at  Byblus, 
in  Phoenicia,  in  Babylon,  and  in  Carthage. 

ASTASANA,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of  Afia, 
in  Aria.  Ptolemy. 

AST  ATI,  in  Ecclejiajlica!  Hijlory,  the  followers  of  one 
Sergius,  in  the  ninth  century,  who  renewed  the  errors  of 
the  Manichf.es. 

The  word  is  derived  from  the  primitive  a and  l~o/j.i,Jlo, 
tojland,  and  fignifies  any  thing  unitable  and  inconftant. 
They  prevailed  much  under  the  emperor  Nicephorus  ; but 
his  fucceflbr,  Michael  Curopalates,  curbed  them  with  very 
fevere  laws. 

ASTCHIKOUNIPI,  in  Geography,  a large  lake  in 
New  Britain,  abounding  with  whales,  and  fuppofed  to  com- 
municate with  the  Northern  fea. 

ASTEISM,  in  Rhetoric,  a genteel  way  of  irony,  or  hand- 
fome  way  of  deriding  another.  Such  is  that  of  Virgil ; 

“ Qui  Bavitim  non  odit,  amet  tua  carmina  Msevi.” 

ASTEIXIS,in  /In clen t Geography,  a mountain  of  Africa, 
part  of  mount  Atlas,  to  the  fouthoi  Mauritania  Caefarienfis. 

ASTELEBE,  a town  of  Afia  Minor,  in  Lydia.  Steph. 
Byz. 

ASTELEPIIUS,  a river  of  Colchis,  which  ran  into  the 
Euxine  fea.  Arrian. 

ASTELL,  Mary,  in  Biography,  the  daughter  of  a 
merchant  at  Newcaftle-upon-Tyne,  was  born  in  the  year 
16S8,  and  inftrudted  by  her  uncle,  who  was  a clergyman, 
in  logic,  mathematics,  and  phdofophy,  as  well  as  in  the 
Latin  and  French  languages.  At  twenty  years  of  age  fhe 
removed  to  London,  and  devoted  the  principal  part  of  her 
time  to  ftudy.  In  order  to  excite  emulation,  and  a deiire  of 
improvement  among  her  fex,  fhe  publifhed  “ A Serious 
Propofal  to  the  Ladies,  wherein  a method  is  offered  for  the 
improvement  of  their  minds,”  printed  in  i2mo.  at  Lon- 
don in  1697.  Her  propofai,  which  was  the  eftablifhment 
of  a feminary  for  female  education,  excited  fo  much  atten- 
tion, that  a lady,  fuppofed  to  be  the  queen,  formed  a defign 
of  giving  10,000 /.  towards  erecting  a kind  of  college  for 
the  education  of  the  female  fex,  and  as  an  afylum  to  fuch 
ladies  as  might  wifh  to  retire  from  the  world  ; but  bifhop 
Burnet  difcouraged  the  liberal  intention,  by  alleging,  that 
fuch  an  inilitution  would  too  much  refemble  a nunnery. 
Mrs.  AftelPs  “ Lefledtions  on  Marriage,”  written  in  con- 
fequence  of  a matrimonial  aifappointment,  were  publifhed 
in  1 700  and  1705.  Mrs.  Aftell  was  orthodox  in  her  reli- 
gious creed,  and  in  her  politics  an  advocate  for  the  doftrine 
of  non-refillance.  Befides  fome  controverfial  pieces,  fuch 
as  “ Moderation  truly  ftated,”  “ A FairWay  with  the  Dif- 
fenters,”  “ An  Impartial  Inquiry  into  the  Caufes  of  the 
Rebellion,”  and  “ A Vindication  of  the  Royal  Martyr,” 
all  printed  in  qto.  in  1 704 ; fhe  alfo  diflinguifhcd  herfelf 
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by  a more  elaborate  performance,  publifhed  in  1707,  arid 
ir.titled,  “ The  Chriftian  Religion  asprofefled  by  a Daughter 
of  the  Church  of  England,”  in  which  fhe  had  the  refolu- 
tion  to  attack  Locke  and  Tillotfon.  The  clofe  of  her  life 
was  embittered  by  the  anguifh  of  a cancer  in  her  bread, 
and  fhe  here  amputation  with  fortitude..  She  died  in  the 
year  1731.  Her  manners  were  aud ere,  and  her  principles 
rigid  ; and  though  die  attracted  notice  at  the  time  in  which 
file  lived,  neither  her  natural  talents,  nor  literary  attain- 
ments, would  command  attention  among  the  females  of  the 
prefect  day.  Grudging  the  wade  of  time  occafioned  by 
trifling  vifitors,  and  yet  fcrupulous  of  dictating  falfehoods. 
to  her  fervants,  according  to  the  refinement  of  modern  prac- 
tice, fhe  ufed  to  accod  fuch  intruders  on  their  approach, 
and  jeftingly  fay  to  them,  “ Mrs.  Adell  is  not  at  home.” 
Ballard’s  Mem.  of  Britifh  Ladies.  Biog.  Brit. 

ASTENAS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Spain,  iu 
Bxtiea.  Strabo. 

ASTENOUS,  in  Entomology , a fpecies  of  Papilio 
(Eq.  Achi.)  that  inhabits  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The 
wings  are  black,  both  above  and  beneath  a radiated  white 
fpot  on  the  anterior  pair  ; difk  of  the  poderior  ones  yellow. 
Eabricius.  This  is  papilio  pompeus  of  Cramer  ; and  papilio 
minor  of  the  fame  author,  is  iuppcftd  to  be  a variety  (,3) 
of  this  fpecies. 

ASTER,  in  Botany,  Starwort'  (Arty,  a ftar,  the  flower 
being  radiated).  Linn.  Gen.  954.  Schreb.  1291.  Juff.  181. 
Gaertn.  t.  170.  Glafs,  fyngenejia  polygamia  fuperjhua.  Nat. 
Order,  compofiti  radiati.  Corymbifem.  Jufl.  Gen.  Char. 
Cal.  common  imbricate  ; the  inner  feales  prominent  a little 
at  the  end,  lower  ones  fpreading.  Cor.  compound  radiate  ; 
corollules  hermaphrodite,  numerous  iu  the  difk  ; females, 
ligulate,  more  than  ten  in  the  fay ; proper  of  the  herma- 
phrodite, funnel-fnaped,  with  a five-cleft  fpreading  border  ; 
of  the  female  ligulate,  lanceolate,  three-toothed,  at  length 
rolling  back.  Stam.  hermaphrodite  ; filaments  five  ; capil- 
lary very  fliort  ; anthers  cylindric,  tubulous.  Bi/l.  germ 
oblong.  Style  filiform,  the  length  of  the  damens.  Stigma 
bifid,  fpreading.  Females,  germ  and  dile  the  fame  ; dig- 
mas  two,  oblong  revolute.  Per.  none.  Calyx  fcarcely 
changed.  Seeds  folitary,  oblong,  ovate  ; down  capillary  ; 
rec.  naked,  flattidi. 

ElT.  Gen.  Char.  Recept.  naked  ; down  Ample.  Cor. 
rays  more  than  ten.  Cal.  imbricate,  lower  feales  fpreading. 

*■  Shrubby. 

Species  1.  A.  taxifolius,  yew -leaved  dar-wort.  “ Under- 
fhrubby ; leaves  decurrent,  fubulate,  channelled,  ciliate ; 
flowers  terminal.”  Stem  fcarce  a foot  high  ; leaves  alter- 
nate, crowded,  linear,  revolute ; flowers  feffile,  or  lubpe- 
dunculated,  folitary.  2.  A.  rcjlexus,  reflected  dar-wort. 

“ Shrubby  ; leaves  ovate,  fubimbricate,  recurved,  ferrate- 
ciliate;  flowers  terminal.”  Stem  proliferous;  leaves  crowded, 
feffile,  little,  fmooth,  lower  ones  ferrate,  upper  ciliate 
flowers  folitary,  feffile,  ray  blood-red.  3.  A.  crimtus.  “ Sub- 
fhrubby ; leaves  ovate-oblong,  acute,  tomentofe  under- 
neath ; calyxes  terminated  in  a hair.”  Branches  with  few 
divifions ; leaves  feffile,  exqyifitely  pointed,  rough  about 
the  edges;  peduncles  terminal,  leafy,  one-flowered  ; ray  of 
the  flower  blue.  4.  A..fru!icofusy  fhrubby  dar-wort.  “ Shrub- 
by ; leaves  linear,  dotted ; peduncles  one-flowered,  naked.” 
Stems  three  feet  high  ; branches  woody,  fumifhed  with 
cinders  of  narrow  leaves  like  thofe  of  the  larch  tree  ; 
flowers  folitary,  upon  long  flender  peduncles  ; they  are  of 
a pale  bluei  colour,  and  appear  i March.  Leaves  narrow, 
acute,  approximating.  Cultivated  in  1759  by  Mr.  Miller, 
This  and  the  preceding  fpecies  grow  wild  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope. 


**  Her » 
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**'  Herbaceous,  entire-leaved,  peduncles  naked. 

5.  A.  tenellus,  briilly-leaved  ftar-wort,  Curt.  Bot.  Mag. 
33.  “ Leaves  filiform,  prickle-ciliate  calyxes  hemifphe- 

rical,  with  equal  leaflets.”  Stem  annual,  feven  inches  high  ; 
leaves  fcattered,  linear,  muricated  underneath ; flowei'S  pe.- 
duncled,  fo  lit  ary,  terminal ; difle  of  the  corolla  yellow,  ray 
blue,  often  rolled  back.  A native  of  the  Cape.  Intro- 
duced here  by  Maffon  in  1774.  6.  A.  alpinus,  great  blue 

mountain  liar-wort,  Curt.  Mag.  199.  “ Leaves  fubfpatu- 

late,  rough  with  hairs,  entire  ; Hems  Ample,  one-flowered.” 
With  us  it  riles  to  near  a foot  in  height  ; at  the  top  of  each, 
fhalk  is  one  large  blue  flower ; Hem-leaves  two,  feldom 
three;  they  are  ovate,  ciliate,  petiolate  next  the  root,  on 
the 'Hem  flender,  lanceolate.  It  flowers  in  June.  A native 
of  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees.  Cultivated  by  Miller  in  1759. 
7.  A.  fibiricus,  Siberian  ftar-wort,  G-mel.  Sib.  2.  186. 
44  Leaves  lanceolate,  almoft  ftem-clafping,  ferrate,  hairy- 
fcabrous  ; calyxes  lax  ; leaflets  lanceolate  acuminate.”  Stems 
two  feet  high  ; peduncles  one-flowered  ; ray  of  the  corolla 
blue.  A native  of  Siberia.  Flowers  in  Augull.  Cultivated  by 
Miller  in  1768.  8.  A.  Tripolium,  fea  ftar-wort,  Hudf.  With. 
Lightf.  Smith  888.  Eng.  Bot.  87.  “ Leaveslinear-lanceolate, 
entire,  flefhy,  fmooth,  three-nerved,  calycine  leaflets  fubmem- 
branaceous,  obtufe.”  Height  of  the  item  very  variable  ; flow- 
ers numerous,  handfome,  yellow  in  the  difle,  blue  at  the  ray. 
There  is  a variety  deftitute  of  rays.  A native  of  muddy  lea 
fhores  and  mouths  of  rivers,  in  every  part  of  our  coaft.  9. 
A.  Amellus,  Italian  ftar-wort,  Jacq.  Auft.  5.  425.  “ Leaves 
oblong-lanceolate,  entire,  fcabrous ; branches  corymbed  ; 
calyxes  imbricate,  fubfquarrofe  ; leaflets  obtufe,  the  inner 
membranaceous,  coloured  at  the  end.”  Stems  numerous, 
branching  at  the  top  into  eight  or  ten  peduncles,  each  ter- 
minated by  a Angle  large  flower  having  blue  rays,  with  a 
yellow  difle.  A native  of  the  fouth  of  Europe.  Cultivated 
by  Gerard  in  1596.  10.  A.  divaricatus,  divaricate  ftar- 

wort.  “ Branches  divaricate  ; leaves  ovate,  ferrate ; floral 
leaves  quite  entire,  rather  obtufe,  ftem-clafping.”  Stems 
rough,  about  two  feet  high,  dividing  towards  the  top  into 
many  forked  branches ; flowers  grow  almoft  into  an  umbel. 
A native  of  Virginia. 

***  Herbaceous , entire-leaved,  peduncles  fealy. 

11.  A.  byjfopfoUus,  hylfop-leaved  ftar-wort.  “ Leaves 
linear-lanceolate,  drawn  to  a point  at  the  bafe,  entire,  ftiff ; 
branchlets  corymbed,  faftigiate  ; leaflets  frequently  linear, 
imbricate  ; calyxes  imbricate.”  Stem  a foot  high  ; eight 
purple  florets  in  the  ray  ; difle  elevated,  greenifh  ; ftamens 
fellaceous ; piftil  yellow.  A native  of  North  America. 
Cultivated  in  1760  by  Miller.  12.  A.  clumofus,  bufhy- 
ftar-wort.  “ Leaves  linear,  entire,  fmooth,  thofe  on  the 
branchlets  very  Ihort  ; branches  panicled  ; calyxes  cylindri- 
cal, clofely  imbricated.”  Stem  two  feet  high,  much 
branched  ; branchlets  Aliform  ; Item-leaves  narrow-lanceolate, 
on  the  branches  linear  ; flowers  fmall,  very  white,  difle  yel- 
low. Cultivated  in  Chelfea  garden  in  1725.  13.  A . erl- 

coides,  heath-leaved  ftar-wort.  “ Leaves  linear,  entire,  very 
fmooth,  thofe  of  the  branchlets  fubulate,  approximating, 
thofe  of  the  Item  elongated  ; calyxes  fubfquarrofe  ; leaflets 
acute,  item  fmooth.”  Stalks  flender,  three  feet  high  ; 
branches  numerous,  forming  a thick  bufn,  and  terminated 
by  Angle  flowers.  Cultivated  by  Miller  in  1758.  14.  A. 

tenuifolius,  line-leaved  ftar-wort.  “ Leave  fublinear,  quite 
entire ; peduncles  leafy.”  Stems  Ave  feet  high,  flender, 
angular,  fmooth,  with  few  branches ; leaves  alternate, 
roughifh  ; flowers  terminal,  folitary,  fmall,  white  ; pedun- 
cles with  fmall  fubulate  leaflets  fcatter-sd  over  them.  1 5. 
A.  linarifolius,  favory -leaved  ftar-wort.  “ Leaves  linear, 
entire,  mucronate,  fcabrous,  ftiff,  upper  ones  lax,  remote ; 


calyxes  imbricate  ; branches  faftigiate.”  Stems  purplifti } 
leaves  very  rough,  (harp,-  keeled,  fcattered ; peduncle* 
alternate  ; flowers  few,  terminal,  folitary.  Cultivated  here 
in  1712.  16.  A.  linifolius,  flax-leaved  ftar-wort.  “ Leaves 

linear,  entire,  roughifh  ; branches  corymbed,  faftigiate,  with 
fmall  leaflets  ; calyxes  imbricate  ; rays  about  equal  to  the 
difle.”  I, eaves  lanceolate,  gradually  narrowing  to  the  end ; 
peduncles  with  many  fmall  fubulate  feales ; items  ftrong, 
from  two  to  three  feet  high,  with  many  branches,  terminated 
by  one  blue  flower.  Cultivated  in  1739  by  Miller.  Thefe 
fpecies  are  natives  of  North  America.  17.  A.acris . ‘‘Leaves 
lanceolate-linear,  ftiff,  entire.  Sat  5 flowers  corymbed  fafti- 
giate ; peduncles  leafy.”  Much  branched;  leaves  very 
narrow ; flowers  of  a pale  bluifli  colour,  in  large  clufters  at 
the  top  of  the  plant.  A native  of  the  fouth  of  Europe, 
18.  A.  concolor.  “ Leaves  ovate,  fefffle,  quite  entire  ; Hem 
Ample  ; raceme  terminal.”  Four  feet  high;  flowers  of  a pale 
blue  colour ; the  whole  plant  tomentofe  ; raceme  Ample, 
with  very  fliort  peduncles.  A native  of  Virginia,  iq.  A. 
rigldus,  ftiff-leaved  ftar-wort.  “ Leaves  linear,  alternate  ; 
flowers  terminal,  folitary."”  Leaves  fmall,  ftiff,  many  ; ftern 
woody,  almoft  Ample,  terminated  by  one  fpecious  flower ; 
flofcules  of  the  ray  purple,  long.  A native  of  Virginia. 
20.  A.  nova  anglia,  New  England  ftar-wort.  “ Leaves  lan- 
ceolate, entire,  cordate,  llem-clafping,  hairy  ; calyxes  longer 
than  the  difle,  loofe  ; leaflets  linear-lanceolate,  nearly  equal ; 
ftern  hifpid.”  Stems  many,  five  feet  high,  brown,  terminated 
by  large  purple  violet  flowers,  growing  in  a loofe  panicle, 
and  appear  in  Augull  ; peduncles  very  Ihort.  A native  of 
New  England  and  Virginia.  Cultivated  in  1731  by  Miller. 
There  is  a variety  with  numerous  panicled  branches.  21. 
A.  undulatus,  waved  ftar-wort.  “ Leaves  ferrate,  hairy 
waved,  lower  cordate  ; petioles  winged,  dilated  at  the  bafe  ;■ 
branchlets  virgate  ; calyxes  imbricate  ; ftern  hifpid.”  Stems 
two  or  three  feet  high  ; leaves  broad,  heart-fhaped  at  bot- 
tom ; flowers  on  loofe  fpikes,  of  a pale  blue  colour,  inclin- 
ing to  white  ; leaves  on  the  peduncles  minute,  ovate.  A 
native  of  North  America.  Cultivated  in  1699,  by  J.  Bo- 
bart.  22.  A.  grandiflorus,  Catelby’s  ftar-wort,  Mill.  Ag. 
t.  282.  “ Leaves  ftem-clafping,  linear,  entire,  hifpid,  ciliate  ; 
thofe  of  the  branches  and  calyx  reflex.”  Stems  many,  three 
or  four  feet  high,  ftiff,  reddifh,  hairy  ; leaves  of  the  branches 
fmall,  lanceolate,  rough,  about  the  Aze  of  thofe  on. common 
hyffop  ; branches  each  terminated  by  one  large  blue  flower. 
Mr.  Catefby,  in  1720,  brought  this  plant  from  Virginia. 

****  Herbaceous,  leaves  ferrate,  peduncles  fmooth. 

23.  A.  cordfdlius,  heart -leaved  ftar-wort.  “ Leaves  heart - 
fhaped,  acute,  finely  ferrate,  underneath  hairy  ; petioles  al- 
moft Ample ; branches  panicled  5 ftern  rough  with  hairs.” 
Stem  fmoothifii,  much  branched  at  top  ; root-leaves  cor- 
date, fharply  ferrate ; lower  ftern  leaves  ovate,  ferrate,  with 
edged  petioles  ; upper  fpatulate-lanceolate,  ftern  clafping  ; 
ray  whitifh,  with  twelve  flofcules.  A native  of  North 
America.  Cultivated  in  1 759  by  Miller.  24.  A.punlceus,  red- 
llalked  ftar-wort.  “ Leaves  ftem-clafping,  lanceolate-ferrate, 
fubfeahrous ; branches  panicled ; calyxes  furpafling  the 
difle  ; leaflets  linear-lanceolate,  nearly  equal,  ftern  hifpid.” 
Stems  purple  ; more  than  two  feet  high  ; flowers  forming  a 
corymb,  blue,  on  Angle  peduncles.  A native  of  North 
America.  Cultivated  here  in  1739.  There  are  two  varieties  of 
this  fpecies.  25.  A.  annuus,  annual  ftar-wort,  Flor.  E)an.  486. 
“ Leaves  fomewhat  hairy,  lower  ones  fubovate,  ferrate  ; 
the  upper  lanceolate  ; calyxes  hemifpheric  ; leaflets  fubequal, 
ftrigofe.”  Stems  about  two  feet  high,  terminated  by  a 
corymb  of  white  flowers  in  Auguft  ; annual.  A native  of 
North  America.  Cultivated  here  in  1640.  26.  A.  vernuj, 

vernal  ftar-wort.  “ Root-leaves  lanceolate,  quite  entire, 
8 obtufe  •„ 
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©btufe  ; ftem  almoft  naked  ; filiform,  a little  branching ; 

Eiuncles  naked.”  Stem  green,  hairy,  ere<ft ; leaves 
e thofe  of  daify  ; flofcules,  ilender,  white,  A native  of 
Virginia. 

*****  Herbaceous , leaves  ferrate , peduncles  fealy. 

27.  A.  indicus,  Indian  ftarwort.  “ Leaves  ovate-oblong, 
ferrate  ; floral  leaves  oval-lanceolate,  quite  entire  ; branchlets 
one-flowered.”  Stem  herbaceous,  round,  ftriated,  branched, 
two  feet  high  ; lower  leaves  oblong,  remotely  and  acutely 
ferrate  ; upper  lanceolate,  entire,  gradually  diminifhing 
towards  the  top  ; flowers  folitary.  A native  of  Japan  and 
China.  28.  A.  lavis,  fmooth  alter.  “ Leaves  ftein- 
clafping,  entire,  (hining  ; root-leaves  fubferrate  -y  branches 
fimple,  bearing  about  one  flower ; calyxes  imbricate, 
peduncles  leafy,  fubdivided;  leaflets  lomewhat  wedge-lh  iped ; 
acute,  thickened  at  the  end  ; item  fmooth.”  Ray  blue.  A 
native  of  North  America.  Cultivated  in  1758  by  Miller. 
29.  A.  mutabilis,  variable  ftarwort.  “ Leaves  almolt  ftem- 
clafping,  lanceolate,  ferrate,  glolfy,  drawn  to  a paint  below  ; 
branchlets  virgate  ; calyxes  rather  leafy,  lax  ; item  fmooth.” 
Leaves  of  the  peduncles  and  calyx  iquarrofe  and  recurved ; 
ray  a deep  purple  ; diik  firit  yellow,  afterwards  purple. 
Cultivated  by  Miller  in  1735.  30.  A.  Tradefcanti , Tradef- 

cant’s  ftarwort.  “ Leaves  lanceolate,  ferrate,  ieiHle,  fmooth; 
middle  branches  virgate  ; calyxes  cloiely  imbricate  ; item 
round,  fmooth.”  Radical  leaves  four  inches  long,, 
like  thofe  of  willow ; items  round,  fmooth,  woody, 
brown ilh  ; ray  varies  from  white  to  purple,  confifting  of 
twenty  florets.  A native  of  Virginia.  Cultivated  in  1731 
by  Miller.  There  are  two  varieties,  viz.  the  dwarf  and  tall 
ftarwort.  31.  A.  Novi  Belgii,  New  Holland  ftarwort. 
“ Leaves  almoft  item-clafping,  lanceolate,  fmooth, 
but  fcahrous  about  the  edge,  the  lower  ferrate ; branches 
fubdivided  ; calyxes  lofely  imbricate,  leaflets  linear-lanceo- 
late ; item  round,  fmooth.”  Stem  four  feet  high,  having 
broad  leaves  at  the  bottom,  diminiihing  gradually  to  the 
top  ; diik  of  the  corolla  yeliow  ; ray  pale  blue,  revolute. 
It  is  very  like  A.  mutabilis.  Its  flowers  appear  in  the  latter 
<nd  of  Auguft.  A native  of  N.  America.  Cultivated  in 
1759  by  Miller.  32..  A.  tardiflorus,  late-flowering  ftar- 
wort. “ Leaves  feflile,  lanceolate,  drawn  to  a point  at  the 
bale,  ferrate,  fmooth  ; calyxes  lax,  leaflets  lanceolate-linear, 
fubequal,  fmooth.”  Stems  two  feet  high,  fcarcely  branching, 
fmooth  ; leaves  large,  fmooth,  rather  iliff,  ferrate  at  the 
middle,  and  having  a pubefeent  ftreak  ; flowers  like  thofe 
of  the  foregoing.  It  differs  from  the  31ft  in  having  the 
branches  more  divaricate,  and  a knot  or  joint  at  the  bale. 
A native  of  N.  America,  introduced  here  in  1775  by  Mr. 
Cree.  33.  A.  mifer,  fmall  white-flowered  ftarwort.  “Leaves 
feffiie,  lanceolate,  fubferrate,  fmooth  ; calyxes  imbricate, 
leaflets  acute  ; diik  equal  to  the  rays,”  Stem  a foot  and  a 
half  high,  thick,  green,  lefs  panicled  than  the  reft  ; item- 
leaves  a little  ferrate,  nodding,  thofe  of  the  branches  lanceo- 
late ; ray  white,  very  fmall,  poor,  diik  fmall,  ‘convex,  pale, 
with  dark  yellow  ftyles.  A native  of  N.  America.  Intro- 
duced here  in  1776  by  Monf.  Thouin.  34.  A.  macropbyl- 
htSy  broad-leaved  blue  ftarwort.  “ Leaves  ferrate,  oblong  ; 
the  upper  ovate,  feflile,  thofe  on  the  item  cordate,  petioled  ; 
upper  petioles  winged.”  Peduncles  crowded  at  the  top,  of- 
ten trifid.  A native  of  N.  America.  Cultivated  in  1739 
by  Miller.  35.  A.  Chinenfis , China  after  or  ftarwort. 

“ Leaves  ovate,  angular,  toothed,  petioled  ; calyxes  expand- 
ing, leafy,  terminal.”  Height  from  eighteen  inches  to  two 
feet,  putting  out  long  bending  branches  from  top  to  bottom; 
leaves  next  the  ground,  and  at  the  origin  of  the  branches 
yefemble  thofe  of  commom  goofefoot  (chenopodium),  thofe 
©n  the  branches  are  much  fmaller,  and  the  upper  ones  narrow 


and  very  entire.  The  flowers  are  largeft  and  handfomeft  cf 
any  of  this  genu£,  Diik  yellow,  ftolcules  of  the  ray  broad 
and  long.  Dillenius  and  Miller  affirm,  that  this  fpecies 
came  originally  to  Europe  from  China  ; Linnaeus  doubts  of 
this.  Befides  the  common  varieties,  white,  blue,  purple,  and 
red,  both  fmgle  and  double,  there  is  now  another  in  the 
gardens  with  variegated  blue  and  white  flowers.  36.  A, 
tataricus,  Tartarian  ftarwort.  “ Root  leaves  lanceolate- 
ovate,  ferrate,  fcabrous ; ftem  few-flowered.”  Radical 
leaves  large,  running  into  petioles  ; ftem  rough,  fcarcely 
twice  as  long  as  the  radical  leaves ; flowers  large,  five  or 
eight  in  number;  the  peduncle  has  two  alternate  ilender 
entire  braftes  ray  of  the  corolla  blue.  A native  of  Siberia. 
37.  A.  hifpidus,  ihaggy  ftarwort*  “ Loweft  leaves  ob- 
long, crenate,  fcabrous,  item  leaves  lanceolate,  entire,  ciliate, 
ftem  fcabrous.”  Stem  ereeft,  hifpid,  branching,  a foot  high  ; 
lower  leaves  obtuie,  remotely  notched ; flowers  terminal, 
folitary  : ray  white  ; down  ferruginous.  38.  A.  fcaber, 
rugged  ftarwort.  “ Leaves  oblong,  ferrate,  fcabrous,  pe- 
duncles panicled.”  Stem  herbaceous,  a foot  high,  at  top 
branched  in  panicles  ; leaves  alternate,  petiolate,  pointed, 
above  green,  rough,  with  white  cilias,  underneath  pale,  vein- 
ed, fmooth  ; flowers  in  terminal  panicled  branchlets.  Both 
the  above  are  natives  of  Japan. 

Species  recited  by  Mr.  Miller,  fc. 

39.  A.  glaber,  peach-leaved  ftarwort.  “ Leaves  oblong- 
lanceolate,  acute,  ferrate,  ftem  branching,  flowers  terminal,, 
calyxes  linear,  ere6L”  Five  feet  high,  bearing  large,  pale, 
blue  flowers.  A native  of  N.  America.  40.  A.  jerotinus , 
late-flowering  blue  ftarwort,  or  Michaelmas  daily.  “ Leaves 
Oblong,  acute,  broader  at  the  bafe,  half  ftem  clafping,  ftem. 
branching,  flowers  terminal,  and  for  the  moil  part  folitary.” 
Stems  numerous,  three  feet  high  ; branches  lateral,  bearing; 
large  pale  blue  flowers.  Brought  from  Virginia  by  Tradei- 
cant.  41.  A . praecox,  early  ftarwort.  “Leaves  oblong, 
acute,  fcabrous,  iharply  toothed,  half  ftem  clafping,  item- 
hairy,  flowers  corymbed,  calyxes  hairy,  ereft.”  Stems  a 
foot  and  a half  high  ; flowers  large,  blue,  expanding  in  July. 
A native  of  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees.  42.  A.  altijfimus,  loity 
ftarwort.  See  puniceus  (/3)  n.  24.  43.  A.  ramojijjimus , 

branching  ftarwort.  “ Leaves  linear -lanceolate,  iliii  ; ftem 
very  branching,  fpreading  ; flowers  placed  regularly  one 
above  another  ; peduncles  leafy.”  Stems  ilender,  purplish, 
about  three  feet  high  ; branches  numerous,  fpreading  ; flow- 
ers  fmall,  pale  purple,  appearing  in  November.  A native  of 
N.  America.  44.  A.  umbellatus , umbelled  ftarwort,. 

“ Leaves  lanceolate,  drawn  to  a point  at  the  bafe,  entire, 
fcabrous  about  the  edge,  branches  corymbed,  faftigiate.” 
Stems  feveral  feet  high,  channelled  ; ray  of  the  flower  white. 
A native  of  N.  America,  flowering  in  July  and  Auguft. 
Cultivated  by  Miller  in  1759.  45.  A.  nervofus,  three-nerv- 
ed ftarwort.  “ Leaves  linear-ianceolate,  acute,  nerved  ; 
ftem  fimple,  flowers  terminal  in  a kind  of  umbel.”  This 
much  refembles  the  umbellatus,  but  the  leaves  are  narrower^, 
whiter  on  the  under  fide,  and  have  three  longitudinal  veins. 
The  flowers  are  alfo  larger  and  whiter.  Sent  from  Pennfyl- 
vania  to  P.  Collifon,  efq.  who  gave  it  to  Miller,  46 
A.  paniculatus,  panicled  ftarwort,  “ Lower  leaves  ovate, 
half- ftem  clafping  at  the  bafe  ; upper  leaves  lanceolate,  fmall; 
ftem  panicled,  branches  one-flowered,  peduncles  leafy.” 
About  four  feet  high  ; branches  erect, .forming  a loofe  fpike 
of  large  blue  flowers.  A native  of  N.  America.  47.  A. 
latifoiius.  “ Leaves  linear-lanceolate,  fmooth,  three-nerved, 
flowers  corymbed,  terminal.”  Stems  afoot  and- a half  high, 
terminated  by  peduncles  on  every  fide,  each  fuftain- 
iag  one  pale  blue  flower.  A native  of  Canada* 
48.  A.  procutnbens,  procumbent  ftarwort.  Mill.  fig.  t.  57. 
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f.  2.  “ Leaves  ovate,  toothed  ; item  procumbent ; peduncles 
naked,  axillary,  one-flowered.”  Stems  round,  inclining  to 
the  ground,  about  four  or  five  inches  long,  destitute  of 
leaves,  each  fupporting  one  flower  of  the  ihape  and  fize  of 
the  common  daily,  of  a whitifh  purplith  colour.  Difcovered 
•by  Dr.  Houlton,  about  Vera  Cruz  in  America.  Perhaps 
feme  pf  thefe  may  not  be  diftind't  from  the  foregoing  ones, 
as  there  are  certainly  many  fpecies  recited  by  authors  which 
have  not-yet  taken  their  proper  place  in  the  fyltem,  and  re- 
quire a yery  fagacious  botaniit  to  arrange  them.  In  Gor- 
don’s Catalogue  we  find  the  following  names  not  noticed  by 
Linnaeus  : i.  A.  aiienatus,  virgatus,  falicifolius,  purpureas, 
aculeatus,  repens,  corymbofus.  49.  A.  holofericus , For  ft; 

“ Herbaceous,  leaves  oblong-lanceoiate,  ferrate,  underneath 
filver-filky  ; fcapes  one-flowered,  leafy.”  A native  of 
New  Zealand.  50.  A.  corlaceus,  Forlt.  “ Herbaceous, 
leaves  ovate,  quite  entire,  furrowed  above,  woolly  under- 
neath, fcapes  one-flowered,  leafy,  woolly.”  A native  of 
New  Zealand. 

Species  of  After,  from  Alton's  Hort.  Kc-zv. 

51.  A.  cymbalar’uc , cymbalaria-leaved  ftarwort,  “ Shrub- 
by, leaves  ovate,  finuate,  ro^igh,  with  hairs,  calyxes  imbricate, 
hairy.”  Found  at  the  Cape,  by  Maflbn.  Introduced  here 
in  1786.  It  flowers  moll  of  the  fumrner.  52.  A.  nemora- 
lis,  wood  ftarwort.  “ Leaves  linear-lanceolate,  drawn  to  a 
point  at  the  bafe,  fomewhat  fcabrous  ; branches  filiform, 
one-flowered  ; calyxes  lax  imbricate,  leaflets  acute.”  Afoot 
high,  ray  of  the  corolla  blue,  dilk  white.  It  flowers  in  Au- 
guft.  A native  of  Nova  Scotia,  Introduced  in  1 778,  by 
W.  Malcolm.  53.  A.  pnludofus,  marfh  ilarwort.  “ Leaves 
linear,  item  clafping,  entire,  fmooth,  fcabrous  at  the  edge  ; 
peduncles  almoft  naked,  calyxes  fquarrofe.”  Leaves  three  or 
four  inches  long,  remote,  ray  blue,  large,  dilk  yellow.  A 
native  of  the  fwamps  of  Carolina.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Fair- 
bairne,  in  1 784.  It  puts  out  flowers  in  September  and  Oc- 
tober. 54.  A.  patens,  Ipreading,  hairy-italked,  ftarwort. 

“ Leaves  oblong,  entire,  acute,  cordate,  almoft  ftem-ciafping, 
fcabrous,  branches  fpreading,  elongated,  few-flowered,  ca- 
lyxes imbricate,  fubquarrofe,  Item  rough  with  hairs.”  Three 
feet  high  ; branches  remote,  pubelcent  ; leaves  bent  ob- 
liquely at  the  bafe  ; ray  pale  blue,  dilk  tawny.  A native 
of  Virginia,  flowering  in  September.  Introduced  about 
1773,  by  G.  Aufrere,  efq.  53.  A.  foliofus , leafy  ftarwort. 

Leaves  lanceolate-linear,  entire,  fmootn  ; thofe  on  the 
branchlets  fpreading  very  much  ; calyxes  imbricate,  leaflets 
acute,  Item  pubefeent.”  A native  of  N.  America.  Culti- 
vated by  Dr.  Sherard  in  1732.  It  flowers  in  October.  56. 
A.  mult  for  us,  fmall-leaved  ftarwort.  “ Leaves  linear,  en- 
tire, fmoothilh  ; branches  one-ranked  ; calyxes  imbricate, 
fquarrofe,  feales  fomewhat  leafy,  acute  ; Item  pubefeent.” 
Stems  unequal  to  fupport  the  abundance  of  its  flowers ; 
leaves  rough,  the  veins  form  rhomboids ; feales  of  the  ca- 
lyx minute,  reflex  ; flowering  branches  and  peduncles  cover- 
ed with  leafy  feales  ; ray  white,  fmall.  A native  of  North 
America.  Cultivated  by  Dr.  Sherard  in  1 732.  F.  Odtober. 
There  is  an  early  and  a late  flowering  variety  of  this  fpecies. 
57-  A.,  falicifolius,  willow-leaved  ftarwort.  “ Leaves  linear- 
lanceolate,  quite  entire,  fmooth  ; calyx  imbricate,  lax  ; Item 
glofiy.  Stem  five  or  fix  feet  high,  leaflets  of  the  calyx  acute, 
expanding  at  the  end ; ray  of  a bluifli  flelh-colour.  A 
native  of  N.  America.  Cultivated  in  1760,  by  Miller.  58.  A. 
aflvus,  Labrador  ftarwort.  “ Leaves  lanceolate,  almoft  ftem- 
clafping,  quite  entire,  fmooth,  fcabrous  about  the  edge  ; ca- 
lyxes lax,  leaflets  equal.”  Stem  two  feet  high,  hifpid ; ray 
blue.  A native  of  N.  America.  Introduced  herein  1776, 
by  Meff.  Gordon  and  Co.  F.  in  July  and  Auguft.  59.  A. 
junceus,  flender-ftalked  ftarwort.  “ Leaves  lanceolate- 


linear,  feffile,  fmooth,,  the  lowed  fuhferrate,  thofe  of 
the  branchlets  lanceolate  ; branches  virgate ; calyxes 
imbricate ; Item  fmoothilh.”  Four  feet  high,  leaflets 
of  the  calyx  acute,  fpreading  at  the  end ; ray  flightly 
flelh-coloured  ; dilk  elevated,  pale  yellow.  A native  of  N. 
America.  Cultivated  in  1758,  by  Miller.  F.  in  October. 
6c.  A.  pendulus,  pendulous  ftarwort.  “ Leaves  elliptic -lan- 
ceolate, ferrate,  fmooth,  thofe  of  the  branchlets  rather  re- 
mote ; branches  very  much  divaricated,  pendulous ; ftera 
pubefeent.”  Ray  of  the  flower  white  ; dilk  yellow,  changing 
to  ferruginous.  A native  of  North  America,  Cultivated 
in  1758  by  Miller.  F.  Oftober.  61.  A.  dlffufus,  diffufe 
ftarwort,  “ Leaves  elliptic-lanceolate,  ferrate,  fmooth, 
proportioned;  branches  fpreading  ; calyxes  imbricate;  Item 
pubefeent.”  Ray  white.  A native  of  North  America.  In- 
troduced by  Mefirs.  Kennedy  and  Lee  in  1777.  F.  Sep- 
tember. There  is  a red  and  white-flowered  variety.  62. 
A.  divergent,  fpreading  downy-ftalked  ftarwort.  “ Leaves 
elliptic -lanceolate,  ferrate,  fmooth  ; thofe  on  the  ftein  linear- 
lanceolate,  elongated ; branches  Ipreading  ; calyxes  imbri- 
cate ; ftem  pubefeent.”  Above  five  feet  high,  weak  ; calyx 
eyiindric,  with  numerous  acute  leaflets  ; ray  white;  Ihorter 
than  the  calyx,  dilk  reddifh.  A native  of  North  America. 
Cultivated  in  1758  by  Miller.  F.  Oftober.  63.  A.  corym - 
hofus,  corymbed  ftarwort.  “ Leaves  cordate,  imooth,  acu- 
minate, all  finely  ferrate  ; petioles  Ample ; branches  faf- 
tigiate  ; ftem  fmooth.”  A native  of  North  America.  Cul- 
tivated in  1765,  by  P.  Collinfon,  efq.  F.  September.  64.  A. 
fpeEtahilis,  fhowy  ftarwort.  “ Leaves  lanceolate,  fome- 
what fcabrous  ; the  lower  ferrate  ; branches  corymbed  ; 
calycine  leaflets  lax,  nearly  wedge-lhaped,  Iharpilh,  fquar- 
rofe.” ft’ wo  feet  high  ; ray  blue.  A native  of  North  Ame- 
rica. Introduced  in  1777,  by  Dr.  Pitcairn.  F.  Auguft  and 
September.  65.  A.  radula,  rough  ftarwort.  “ Leaves  lan- 
ceolate, ferrate,  accumiriate,  wrinkled,  very  fcabrous ; calyxes 
imbricate  ; leaflets  lanceolate,  obtufe.”  A native  of  Nova 
Scotia.  Introduced  in  1 785  by  Dr.  Pitcairn.  F.  September. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  The  fpecies  from  the  Cape 
N°  1 — 5,  and  N°  51,  together  with  N°  27,  37,  and  38, 
not  producing  feeds  in  England,  are  propagated  by  cuttings 
any  time  during  the  fumrner.  Thefe  Ihould  be  planted  in 
fmall  pots  filled  with  light  earth,  and  plunged  into  an  old 
hot-bed  ; where,  if  they  are  lhaded  from  the  fun,  and  gently 
watered,  they  will  put  out  roots  in  fix  weeks,  when  they 
may  be  placed  in  the  open  air  ; and  in  about  a month  after- 
wards they  Ihould  be  feparated,  each  in  a fmall  pot,  and 
filled  with  light  fandy  earth.  In  Oftober  they  mull  be 
removed  into  the  green-houfe,  and  placed  where  they  may 
enjoy  as  much  free  air  as  pofiible  ; but  be  fecured  from  frofts 
or  dan^ps  ; fo  that  they  are  much  eafier  preferved  in  a glair- 
cafe,  where  they  will  have  more  light  and  air. than  in  a 
green-houfe  ; but  they  muft  not  be  placed  in  a Hove,  for 
artificial  heat  will  foon  deftroy  the  plants.  ftftie  North 
American  fpecies,  which  make  at  leaft  three-fifths  of  the 
genus,  together  with  the  Alpine  and  Italian  afters,  are 
eafily  propagated  by  parting  the  roots  in  autumn  ; they  are 
moil  of  them  hardy,  and  will  thrive  in  almoft  any  foil  and 
fituation  ; for  thefe  reafons,  and  becaufe  they  adorn  the 
latter  feafon  with  the  abundance  and  variety  of  their  fpe- 
cious  flowers,  they  are  valuable  plants,  efpecially  among 
Ihrubs,  and  in  large  ornamental  plantations,  properly  mixed 
with  golden  rods,  and  other  perennial,  autumnal,  hardy 
plants.  The  forts  moil  cultivated,  are  the  grandiflorus, 
linifolius,  linarifolius,  tenuifolius,  ericoides,  dumofus,  fero- 
tinus,  alpinus,  novas  angliae,  and  puniceus  or  altifiimus. 
Some  of  the  fpecies  (N°  6.  41,  42,)  prefer  a Ihady  fitu- 
ation and  moift  foil.  They  are  apt  to  fpread  very  much  at 
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the  roots,  fo  ns  to  be  troublefome,  and  the  feeds  of  fome  are 
blown  about  and  come  up  like  weeds.  The  Italian  liar-wort 
(9)  has  not  been  io  much  cultivated  in  England  Alice  the 
great  variety  of  American  fpecies  has  been  introduced, 
though  it  is  by  no  means  inferior  to  the  bell  of  them.  It  is 
propagated  bv  parting  the  roots  foon  after  the  plant  is  out 
of  flower.  The  roots  fhould  not  be  removed  oftener  than 
every  third  year.  Catefhy’s  liar-wort  ( 22  ) not  multiplying 
fall  by  its  roots,  may  be  propagated  in  plenty  by  cuttings 
from  the  young  (hoots  in  May,  which,  if  planted  in  light 
earth  and  (haded  from  the  fun,  will  flower  the  fame  year. 
When  the  annual  liar-wort  (25)  is  once  introduced,  the 
feeds  will  fcatter,  and  the  plants  come  up  without  care. 
The  China  after  (35)  being  an  annual  plant,  is  propagated 
by  feeds,  which  mull  be  fown  in  the  fpring  on  a warm  bor- 
der, or  rather  upon  a gentle  'not-bed,  juft  to  bring  up  the 
plants  ; for  they  Ihould  be  inured  to  the  open  air  as  foon  as 
oflible  ; when  the  plants  are  three  inches  high,  they  Ihould 
e taken  up  and  planted  in  a bed  of  rich  earth,  at  fix  inches 
diftance  every  way,  obferving  to  fhaae  them  from  the  fun  till 
they  have  taken  new  root  ; and  if  the  feafon  is  dry,  they 
mult  be  often  refreflied  with  water.  In  this  bed  they  may 
remain  a month  or  five  weeks,  by  which  time  they  will  be 
ftrong  enough  to  tranfplant  into  the  borders  of  the  flower 
garden,  where  they  are  defighed  to  remain  ; or  into  pots  to 
adorn  court-yards,  &c.  The  plants  Ihould  be  taken  up 
carefully  with  large  balls  of  earth  at  their  roots;  after  they 
are  planted,  and  the  earth  doled  about  their  roots,  there 
fhould  be  fome  water  given  them  to  fettle  the  earth.  If  the 
ground  be  rich,  thefe  plants  will  flower  in  Auguft,  and  form 
the  greateft  ornament  in  the  flower  garden  in  autumn.  They 
ripen  in  the  beginning  of  October,  and  fhould  be  gathered 
when  they  are  perfectly  dry.  Procumbent  liar-wort  (48) 
being  a native  of  a warm  climate,  will  not  live  in  the  open 
air  in  England.  The  feeds  mult  be  fown  in  a hot-bed;  and 
the  plants  will  require  a Hove  to  preferve  them  during  the 
Winter.  See  Martyn’s  Miller’s  Did. 

Aster.  See  Arctotis,  Arnica,  Buphthalmum, 
Carpesium,  Chrysanthemum,  Chrysocoma,  Cine- 
raria, Conyza,  Erigeron,  Gorteria,  Inula,  Sene- 
cio,  Solid  a go,  Tussilago. 

Aster,  in  Mineralogy , a denomination  given  to  a fpecies 
of  Samian  earth. 

Aster,  in  Natural  Hijlory,  a fpecies  of  Hydra  in  Gme- 
lin’s  Syft.  Nat.  This  is  the  atiinia  ajler  of  Ellis,  and  inha- 
bits the  American  feas.  The  Hem  is  thick,  flelhy,  fubcylin- 
drical,  fmooth,  truncated,  and  radiated,  with  tentacnla. 

Aster  is  alfo  a denomination,  in  the  Ancient  Pharmacy , 
given  to  a kind  of  medicine,  invented  by  Andromachus, 
againlt  defluxions,  and  divers  other  pains. 

ASTERIA  is  the  name  of  a gem,  ufually  called  the 
cat’s  eye,  or  oculus  cati.  It  has  only  two  colours,  a pale 
brown  and  a white,  the  brown  feeming  the  ground,  and  the 
white  playing  about  it,  as  the  fire  colour  in  the  opal.  It  is 
c mfiderably  hard,  and  will  take  a fine  polifh,  but  is  ufually 
worn  with  its  native  fliape  and  (moothnefs. 

It  is  found  in  the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies,  and  in  Europe. 
The  ifland  of  Borneo  affords  fome  very  fine  ones,  but  they 
are  ufually  fmall  ; they  are  very  common  in  the  fands  of 
rivers  of  New  Spain  : and  in  Bohemia  they  are  not  unfre- 
quently  found  immerfed  in  the  fame  maffes  of  jafper  with 
the  Opal. 

Asteria  is  alfo  the  name  of  a figured  ftone.  See  Star- 
Jlonc. 

Asteria,  in  Ancient  Geography , a fmall  ifland  between 
thofe  of  Ithaca  and  Cephalenia.  Strabo.  This  is  called 
Afteris  by  Homer  in  the  Odyffey. 

’ Vql.  III. 


ASTERIAS,  in  Botany.  See  Gentiana. 

Asterias,  in  Bntomology , a fpecies  of  Papilio  ( Eq. 
7'ro.),  the  wings  of  which  are  black,  with  two  bands  of 
yellow  lpots ; anal  angle  fulvous,  with  a black  dot.  Fabri- 
cius  mantiffa.  Inhabits  America. 

Asterias,  in  Natural  Hijlory , a genus  of  Vermes  in  the 
mollulcn  tribe,  the  body  of  which  is  depreffed,  grooved 
beneath  ; covered  with  a coriaceous  cruft,  and  muricated 
with  tentacula  ; mouth  central,  of  five  valves.  Thefe  are 
the  ftellas  marinas,  ftar-filh,  or  fea-ftars  of  moll  authors  ; are 
ail  inhabitants  of  the  fea  ; reproduce  parts  which  have  been 
loft  by  violence  ; and  move  either  by  fwimming  or  crawling. 
In  fliape  they  vary  exceedingly,  and  hence  Gmelin  has 
arranged  them  under  different  families,  as lunat<e,Jlellata,  and 
radiates.  The  lpecies  he  enumerates  are  tliele:  nobiiis, 
pulvillus,  militaris,  luna,  pappofa,  fpongiofa,  rubens,  fepofita, 
endeca,  niinuta,  glacialis,  reticulata,  phrvgiana,  nodoia,  vio- 
lacea,  fanguinolenta,  perforata,  aranciaca,  equeftris,  Icevi- 
gata,  membranacea,  granularis,  rofea,  pertufa,  ophiura,  acu- 
leata,  ciliaris,  fiiiformis,  tenella,  peclhiata,  multiradiata,  caput 
medufte,  euryale,  oligietes,  nigra,  tricolor,  and  fragilis ; 
which  fee  refpedlively. — A . aculeata  ; five  rayed  : dilic  orbi- 
cular; covered  with  glabrous  prickles.  A.  aranciaca;  dilic 
broad  ; rays  fomewhat  depreffed,  and  prickly  along  the 
margins.  Inhabits  the  North  and  Mediterranean  fea.  Mull. 
Gmel.  &c. 

Asterias,  in  Ornithology,  a term fynonymous  with  aftur, 
See. ; a name  by  which  fome  old  writers  have  called  the  com- 
mon gof-hawk,  falco  palumbarius.  Linn.  The  name  ajlu- 
ris  has  been  applied  by  Ray  to  the  fame  bird. 

ASTERIE,  in  Entomology  ,a{pecieso£P  av  ilio.  f Nymph. 
Gem.)  Wings  dentated,  varied  with  pale  yellow,  a larp-e 
bipupillated  fpot  on  the  pofterior  pair,  above;  beneath  pafe, 
with  three  ocellar  fpots.  Fab.  Sec.  Linnaeus  deferibes  this 
infedt  as  papilio  alis  dentatis  lutea  variis,  fingulis  utrinque 
ocellis  fefquialteris ; anteriore  pupilla  gemma.  Syft.  Nat. 
It  is  figured  by  Cramer  and  Kleeman. 

ASTERION,  in  AJlronomy,  oneoftheCAN  es  Venatici. 

A sterion,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a river  of  Peloponnefus. 
Paufanias. — Alfo,  a town  of  Greece,  in  Paeonia.  Livy-, 
1.  24.  c.  24. — Alio,  a town  of  Theffaly,  feated  on  a moun- 
tain, called  alfo  Perefta.  Steph.  Byz. 

ASTERISCOIDES,  in  Botany.  See  Osmites. 
ASTERISCUS.  See  Anthemis,  Buphthalm'um, 
and  Silphium. 

ASTERI-SIMILIS.  See  Erigeron. 

ASTERISK,  a character  in  form  of  a fmall  ftar,  fet 
over  any  word  or  fentence,  to  make  it  the  more  confpicuous, 
or  to  refer  to  the  margin,  or  elfewhere,  for  a quotation, 
explanation,  or  the  like. 

The  word  is  a diminutive  of  ar»p,  a ftar. 

ASTERISM,  from  ®r> ip,  Jlar,  in  AJlronomy,  the  fame 
with  Constellation. 

ASTERIUS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  an  ifland  on  the 
coaft  of  Ionia,  at  a diftance  from  the  mouth  of  the  Meander; 
fouth-eall  of  the  promontory  of  Trogilium,  north  of  that  of 
Pofideum,  and  W.N.W.  from  the  town  of  Miletus.  ’It 
was  famous  for  the  vi&ory  obtained  near  it  by  the  Greeks, 
gained  on  the  fame  day  when  they  triumphed  over  the  fame 
enemies  at  Plataea. 

Aster-ius  Urbanus , in  Biography,  a writer  againft  the 
Montanifts,  was  either  a bilhop  or  prelbyter,  and  lived 
about  the  beginning  of  the  third  century.  Copious  extra&s 
ofatreatife,  which  was  the  fubftance  of  his  deputation  held 
at  Ancyra  in  Galatia,  are  preferved  by  Eufebius.  Hift. 
Eccl.  1.  v.  c.  16,  17.  See  Cave  Hift;.  Lit.  t.  i.  p.  85.  Lard- 
ner’s  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  387. 
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Astertus,  a writer  of  the  Arian  fe£t,  in  the  reign  of 
Conftantius,  or  about  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century, 
was  a fophift  of  Cappadocia,  and  renouncing  Gentilifin, 
he  embraced  Chriftianity.  About  the  year  304,  during  the 
peri'ecution  of  Maximian,  his  virtuous  refolution  failed  him, 
and  he  offered  facrifices  to  the  Pagan  divinities,  which  pre- 
vented his  attaining  the  honour  of  being  a bifftop,  to  which 
he  afpired.  But  though  he  was  recovered  by  Lucian,  be 
was  attached  to  Arianiim ; and  whenever  he  is  mentioned 
by  Athanalius,  he  is  called  a cunning  fophift,  and  a patron 
of  herefy.  Philoftorgius,  however,  reprefents  him  as  a 
moderate  Arian,  having  taught,  that  the  Son  was  in  fub- 
ilance  like  the  Father,  and  a complete  likenefs  of  the 
Father.  According  to  Jerom,  he  wrote  commentaries  upon 
the  epiftle  to  the  Romans,  upon  the  Gofpels,  and  upon 
the  Pfalms,  and  many  other  things,  “ which  were  much 
read,”  he  fays,  “ by  the  men  of  his  party.”  Some  paffages 
of  his  writings  are  cited  by  Athanalius  and  Eufebius,  in 
which,  fays  Gardner,  “ there  appear  an  air  of  piety,  and 
zeal  for  the  Chriftian  religion.”  Cave  H.  L.  t.  i.  p.  201. 
Lardner’s  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  123. 

A-STERN,  denotes  any  diftance  behind  a ftiip;  as  op- 
pofed  to  A-Head. 

ASTEROCEPHALUS,  in  Botany.  See  Scabiosa. 

ASTEROIDES,  baft  cud  far-nvort.  See  Inula, 
Buphthalmum,  and  Conyza. 

ASTEROIDS,  formed  of  a.<r*e,far,  and  hooc,  form,  and 
denoting  that  they  refemble  fixed  liars,  in  Afronomy,  a name 
given  by  Dr.  Herfchell  to  the  new  planets,  or  two  celeftial 
bodies,  Ceres  and  Pallas,  lately  difeovered ; ar.d  which  he 
defines  as  “ celeftial  bodies,  which  move  in  orbits  either  of 
little  or  of  confiderable  eccentricity  round  the  fun,  the 
plane  of  which  may  be  inclined  to  the  ecliptic  in  any  angle 
wliatfoever.  This  motion  may  be  dire 61  or  retrograde  ; and 
they  may  or  may  not  have  confiderable  atmofpheres,  very 
fma.ll  comas,  dilks,  or  nuclei.  According  to  the  definitions 
■which  he  premifes,  planets  are  celeftial  bodies  of  a con- 
fiderable lize  and  fmall  eccentricity  of  orbit,  moving  in  planes 
that  do  not  deviate  many  degrees  from  that  of  the  earth,  in 
a direct  courfe,  and  in  orbits  at  confiderable  diftances  from 
each  other,  with  atmofpheres  of  confiderable  extent,  but 
bearing  hardly  any  fenfible  proportion  to  their  diameters, 
and  having  fatellites  or  rings  : and  comets  are  very  fmall 
celeftial  bodies,  moving  in  diredlions  wholly  undetermined 
and  in  very  eccentric  or  apparently  parabolic  orbits,  fitu- 
ated  in  every  variety  of  pofition,  and  having  veiy  extenfive 
atmofpheres.  Dr.  Herfchell  having  compared  the  newly 
difeovered  liars  by  the  criteria  introduced  in  the  above  de- 
finitions, maintains,  that  they  differ  in  fo  many  refpedls 
from  both  planets  and  comets,  as  to  warrant  his  not  refer- 
ring them  to  either  of  thefe  two  claffes.  Our  aftronomical 
readers  will  probably  think  the  difference  not  fufficient 
to  render  this  kind  of  dillribution  neceffary ; they  will 
regret,  that  the  author  has  contributed  to  introduce,  with- 
out abfolute  neceffity,  a new  term  in  the  fcience  of  aftro- 
nomy ; and  they  will  perhaps  be  of  opinion,  that  the  new 
name  of  “ Afteroid,”  is  not  the  moll  appropriate  and  ex- 
reffive  that  could  have  been  devifed.  An  afteroid  is  a 
ody  refembling  fixed  liars  ; but  the  two  new  planets  have 
no  one  circumftance  in  common  with  thofe  diilant  bodies. 
If  a new  name  mull  be  found,  let  them  be  called  by  feme 
appellation,  which  lhall,  in  fome  degree,  be  deferiptive  of, 
or  at  lead  confident  with,  their  properties.  “ The  inven- 
tion of  a. name,”  fays  an  anonymous  writer,  “is  but  a poor 
achievement  in  him  who  has  difeovered  whole  worlds.” 
Phil.  Tran f.  for  1802,  Part  II. 4).  213,  & c. 

ASTEROPE,  in  Mythology , one  of  the  daughter^  of 


Atlas,  the  firft  of  the  principal  liars  that  compofe  the 
Pleiades.  Ovid.  Fall.  iv.  170. 

ASTEROPHYTON,  in  Natural  Hlftory,  the  name 
given  to  a kind  of  ftar-filh,  which  is  compofed  of  a great 
number  of  cylindric  rays,  each  branching  out  into  feveral 
others,  fo  as  to  reprefent  the  branched  llalks  of  a very  in- 
tricate fnrub. 

ASTEROPLATYCARPGS,  in  Botany.  SeeOrnoN- 

N A. 

ASTEROPODIUM,  in  Natural  Hlftory,  the  name 
given  by  authors  to  a kind  of  extraneous  foifil,  of  an  im- 
bricated texture,  compofed  of  a number  of  fmall  convex,  or 
concave  plates,  and  ferving,  when  entire,  as  abafe  or  root  to 
the  aflerla,  or  ftar-ftone. 

It  is  very  plain,  that  this  is  the  remains  of  fome  animal, 
body,  probably  ol  the  ftar-filh  kind,  to  which  the  afteria 
have  alfo  once  belonged;  but  our  imperfe6l  knowledge  in 
the  animal  hiftory,  has  not  yet  afeertained  us  of  the  parti- 
cular creature;  the  moll  probable  conjecture  is,  that  it  is  the 
Magellanic  ftar-filh,  the  rays  of  which  nicely  and  exadlly 
reprefent  fome  of  the  mod  perfect  afteropodia. 

ASTEROPTERUS,  in  Botany.  See  Inula,  and 
.Leysera. 

ASTERUSIA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a mountain  to- 
wards the  fea,  in  the  fouthern  part  of  the  ille  of  Crete 

Alfo,  a town  fituate  upon  mount  Caucafus,  founded  by  a 
Cretan  colony,  according  to  Steph.  Byz. 

ASTESAN,  or  County  of  Ajll,  in  Geography,  a country 
of  Piedmont,  in  Italy,  bounded  on  the  weft  by  the  princi- 
pality of  Chieri  and  Carmagnola,  on  the  nort.i  by  the  Vercel- 
lois  and  the  Alexandrin,  and  on  the  fouth  by  the  marquifate 
of  Gorzegno;  about  25  miles  long  and  ten  broad. 

ASTH2EA,  or  Asthala,  in  Ancient  Geography,  an 
ifland  of  Afia,  on  the  coaft  of  Gedrulia.  Ptolemy. 

ASTHAGURA,  a town  of  India,  on  this  fide  of  the 
Ganges.  Ptolemy. 

ASTHENIA,  in  Medicine , a term  employed  to  denote 
bedily  debility.  It  is  derived  fron  a.  privative,  and  o-Sr.oj, 
rolmr.  In  tire  fyftem  of  Sauvages,  and  fome  other  nofolo- 
gical  writers  it  forms  a diftinCl  genus,  being  claffed  with 
fyncope,  and  other  fimilar  difeafes  ; but  it  is  commonly  ufed 
by  phyfieians  in  a more  extended  fenfe,  fo  as  to  embrace  all 
that  vail  variety  of  chronic  complaints,  in  which  there  is  a 
general  languor  of  the  body,  from  the  vital  fundlions  ar.d 
mufcular  aftions  not  being  performed  with  that  degree  of 
energy  which  is  neceffary  to  health.  The  general  therapeu- 
tical treatment  proper  in  cafes  of  debility,  confifts  in  the 
employment  of  tonic  medicines,  fuch  as  the  Peruvian  bark, 
bitters,  chaiybeates,  the  cold  bath,  or  temperate  bath,  fea- 
bathing,  country  air,  a mild  nourilhing  diet,  riding  on  horfe- 
back,  See.  It  fhould  be  remarked,  however,  that  this  ge- 
neral tonic  plan  is  not  applicable,  in  its  full  extent,  to  all 
afthenic  difeafes,  fome  of  them  being  complicated  with  vif- 
ceral  and  other  local  obllruclions  and  inflammations,  which 
require  peculiarities  of  treatment,  as  will  be  duly  noticed  in 
the  courfe  of  our  obfervations  under  thofe  feveral  heads. 

ASTHMA,  a fliortnefs  of  breath;  from  au,  or  b.njM,fpiro, 
anhelo,  I breathe , I pant. 

The  dlleafe  which  bears  this  name  may  be  defined  to  be  a 
fiiort  and  laborious  refpiration,  accompanied  with  a wheezing 
noife,  generally  coming  on  by  fits,  and  going  off  by  a cough, 
and  fpitting  up  of  phlegm.  It  is  not  ulhered  in  by  fever. 

In  Sauvages’s  fyftem  it  is  claffed  under  anhelationes ; in 
Cullen’s,  under  fpafmi.  The  former  enumerates  no  lefs 
than  eighteen  fpecies  thereof;  the  latter  only  three,  viz.  A, 
fpontaneum,  A.  exanthematicuin , and  A. plethoricum.  Another 
writer  has  fubdivided  this  diforder  into  four  fpecies.  Some 
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of  thefe  diftin&ions  are  unfounded,  and  moft  of  them  are  of 
little  or  no  utility  in  p raft  ice.  By  far  the  greater  number 
of  tliofe  cafes  of  difficult  refpiration,  which  Sauvages  has 
referred  to  althma,  belong  to  dyfpncea  ; a fymptom  common 
to  various  and  oppolite  difeafes,  and  dirtinguifiied  from 
afthma  by  its  manner  of  coming  on,  by  its  duration,  and  by 
the  fet  of  morbid  -phenomena  with  which  it  is  aifociated. 
Thus  the  fhortnefs  of  breath  which  occurs  in  pleuriiy,  pe- 
ripneumony,  confumption,  catarrh,  dropfy  of  the  cheft, 
&c.  is  only  a concomitant  of  tliofe  difeafes,  but  not  the 
difeafe  itfelf;  and  is  therefore  not  aflhma,  but  dyfpncea. 
The  fame  may  be  laid  of  thofe  cafes  which  Floyer  has  enu- 
merated as  i.dtances  of  continued  ajlhma. 

There  is  ftriftly  but  one  idiopathic  fpesies  of  aflhma  ; 
the  periodic , or  convidjive  afthma  ( the  afthma  fpontaneum  of 
Cullen  ; the  dry  or  flatulent  afthma  of  others)  ; the  hu- 
tnoural  aflhma , as  it  is  termed,  being  for  the  moft  part  a 
variety  thereof. 

The  periodic  or  convullive  afthma  has  been  fo  well  defcribed 
by  the  celebrated  Floyer,  who  himfelf  laboured  under  this 
difeafe  for  the  fpaceoi  thirty  years,  that  we  fnall  chiefly  take 
from  him  the  hiftory  of  its  phenomena. 

For  fume  hours  preceding  a fit  of  afthma,  the  patient 
experiences  a fenfe  of  ftraightnefs,  a fulnels  about  the  pit 
of  the  ftomach,  and  is  much  troubled  with  flatulency.  At 
the  fame  time  there  is  a heavinefs  of  the  head,  drowfinefs, 
propenlity  to  yawning,  and  a difcharge  of  pale  urine.  Ir 
thefe  fymptoms  come  on  towards  the  afternoon,  they  are 
followed  at  night  by  atightnefs  and  weight  acrofsthe  cheft, 
by  oppreffion  of  the  breath,  and  fome  wheezing.  There  is 
generally,  too,  a convullive  cough,  with  little  or  no  expecto- 
ration. In  the  courfe  of  the  night,  the  fymptoms  become 
more  urgent,  the  infpirations  are  made  with  the  utmoft  la- 
bour, the  cheft  and  fl'.oulders  being  lifted  up  with  great  vio- 
lence, and  in  a convullive  manner.  In  this  diftrefling  Hate 
the  patient  is  neccffitated  to  get  out  of  bed,  and  to  remain 
in  an  ereft  pofture.  Although  the  expirations  are  not  fo 
difficult  as  the  infpirations,  yet  they  are  performed  very 
flowly,  and  with  a wheezing  noife.  In  this  llage  of  the  fit, 
a perfon  can  neither  fpeak  nor  cough.  His  face  appears 
pale  or  livid,  his  hands  and  feet  are  cold  ; and  his  pulfe  is 
generally  weak  and  irregular.  He  has  a great  defire  for 
frefh  air,  and  is  much  oppreffed  by  a clofe  heated  room,  by 
duft,  fmoke,  or  bad  fmells  ; and  even  by  the  weight  of  his 
clothes  upon  his  cheft.  After  fome  continuance  of  the  at- 
tack, head-ach  is  fuperadded  to  the  other  fymptoms  ; and, 
the  pulfe  becoming  fomewhat  accelerated,  there  is”  a flight 
degree  of  feverilhnefs,  the  neceffary  confequence  of  fatigue 
•and  irritation.  As  the  fit  declines,  there  is  a breaking  of 
wind  both  upwards  and  downwards,  and  frequently  a motion 
to  ftool.  The  urine,  which  before  the  fit  was  pale,  is  now 
high-coloured,  and  depoiits  a fediment.  If  the  attack  laft 
but  two  or  three  hours  after  riling  out  of  bed,  the  ftraight- 
fiefs  of  breathing  abates,  and  fome  phlegm  is  fpit  up. 

When  a fliort  fit  happens,  it  is  accompanied  only  with 
wind  and  fpitting  ; with  a quicknefs  of  the  pulfe,  a difpo- 
fition  to  fweat,  and  a difcharge  of  higher-coloured  water  in 
the  morning.  It  is  not  preceded,  as  in  the  former  cafe,  by 
oppreffion  at  the  pit  of  the  ftomach,  nor  by  pale  urine,  nor 
by  much  drowfinefs  over-night.  This  is  what  Floyer  calls 
a fpitting-fit.  It  is  only  a milder  form  of  the  other  attack. 

The  duration  of  an  afthmatic  paroxyfm  varies  in  different 
individuals,  and  in  the  fame  individual  at  different  times. 
Sometimes  it  continues  only  a few  hours,  at  other  times  it 
lafts  three  or  four  days.  In  thefe  cafes,  very  little  phlegm, 
and  that  of  a dark  colour,  is  fpit  up  for  the  firft  two  days; 
on  the  third  or  fourth  it  is  coughed  up  more  freely,  of  a 


lefs  vifcid  confiftence  and  of  a better  colour.  At  the  end  of 
four  or  five  days,  the  cough  and  fpitting  generally  ceafe, 
and  the  patient  remains  free  from  oppreffion  of  the  breath, 
until  the  next  return  of  a fit.  The  intervals  between  the 
attacks  are  extremely  various,  fometimes  fliort,  fometiines 
long.  The  fliort  intervals  do  not  exceed  the  fpace  of  three, 
fix,  orfeven  days;  the  longer  interm  iffions  extend  to  twelve, 
fourteen,  or  fifteen  days.  The  longer  the  paroxyfm,  in  ge- 
neral, the  longer  the  interval;  and  vice  verfn.  The  late  Dr. 
Heberden  has  remarked,  that  fome  afthmatics  experience  only 
four  attacks  in  a year;  others  only  two,  viz.  in  fpnng  and 
autumn ; and  l'ome  not  more  than  one  attack  annually,  and 
that  every  winter.  Others  only  once  in  two  years;  but  thefe 
lull,  and  efpecially  another  inllance  mentioned  by  him,  mull 
be  regarded  as  rare  and  anomalous  cafes.  The  periods  of 
recurrence  are  much  influenced  by  changes  of  the  atinofphere. 
Rainy  weather,  foggy  weather,  an  approaching  fail  ofl'now, 
a change  from  froit  to  thaw,  or  a change  of  wind  into  the 
eaft,  will  often  bring  on -a  fit;  which,  however,  may  happen 
from  other  caufes,  in  every  kind  of  weather.  As  the  fits 
ufually  recur,  in  confirmed  afthmatic  fubjefts,  once  a fort- 
night, they  muff  often  take  place  on  or  near  the  changes  cf 
the  moon.  Hence  the  afthmatic  periods  have  been  fuppofed 
to  be  regulated  by  the  phafes  of  that  celeftial  body.  The 
recurrence  of  the  paroxyfms,  however,  is  known  to  happen 
at  other  times  ; fo  that  it  is  evident  there  is  no  neceffary 
conneftion  between  them  and  the  lunar  changes.  Altera- 
tions of  the  weather,  happening  at  thofe  periods,  are  (as 
Floyer  has  remarked)  the  probable  caufe. 

Allhma  may  occur  at  any  age ; but,  except  where  there  it 
a mal-confirmation  of  the  cheft,  it  feldom  attacks  in  early- 
life.  It  ulually  afflifts  perfons  of  mature  or  advanced  age. 
People  who  follow  certain  occupations  are  more  liable  to  ft 
than  others;  fuch  are  millers,  maillers,  ftone-cutters,  wool- 
combers,  flax-dreffers,  See.  Many  of  thefe  inftances,  how- 
ever, of  fliort  breathing  belong  rather  to  dyfpncea,  than  to 
afthma.  Although  the  attacks  are  fo  fevere  and  diitreffing 
for  the  time,  yet  in  the  intervals  the  patient  commonly  enjoys 
a tolerable  (hare  of  health,  and  is  able  to  engage  in  the  pur- 
fuits  of  bufinefs  or  pleafure,  according  to  his  ftation  in  life ; 
nor  do  they  feem,  in  numerous  inftances,  to  have  much  effect 
in  fhortening’  the  natural  period  of  human  exiftence,  many 
afthmatics  having  been  known  to  live  to  the  age  of  feventy  and 
upwards.  The  difeafe,  however,  terminates  at  length  in 
peripneumony,  confumption,  dropfy,  lethargy,  or  apoplexy. 

CEdematous  fwellings  of  the  legs,  ulcers  in  thofe  parts, 
the  bleeding  piles,  a lit  of  the  gout,  or  an  eruption  on  the 
Ikin,  have  fuddenly  produced,  in  very  defperate  cafes,  a fa- 
vourable termination  of  an  attack,  and  have  fufpended  the 
recurrence  of  the  paroxyfms  for  a great  length  of  time. 

Befides  the  changes  of  the  atmofphere,  and  certain  irrita- 
tions (fuch  as  duft,  fmoke,  &c.)  before  mentioned,  there  are 
other  caufes  which  are  capable  of  exciting  a fit  of  afthma; 
fuch  are  errors  in  diet,  violent  exercife,  long  falling,  profufe 
evacuations,  intenfe  ftudy,  retropuliion  of  cutaneous  erup- 
tions, and  of  gout,  paffions  of  the  mind,  &c.  With  regard 
to  the  proximate  caufe,  Cullen  fuppofed  it  to  conlift  in  a fpaf- 
modic  conllriblion  of  the  mufcular  fibres  of  the  bronchia, 
preventing  the  free  ingrefs  and  egrefs  of  the  air,  and  confe- 
quently  the  due  expanfion  of  the  lungs.  This  opinion,  how- 
ever, is  not  altogether  reconcileable  with  the  known  ftrutture 
of  the  bronchia,  and  has  accordingly  been  controverted  by 
a late  writer  (Dr.  Bree);  who  lias  affigned  in  its  ftead,  irrita- 
tion, either  from  an  offending  material  in  the  lungs  them- 
felves,  or  from  acrimony  and  difeafe  in  the  ftomach,  in- 
teftines,  and  other  vifeera  of  the  abdomen.  There  is  little 
doubt,  however,  that  the  mucus  which  he  fuppofes  to  be 
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the  caufe,  is  rather  the  effeft  of  the  morbid  action  of  the 
lungs.  Others  have  attempted  to  refer  all  the  phenomena 
of  an  afthmatic  attack  to  a fpafmodic  affe&ion  of  the 
diaphragm  (Burfer.  Inftitut.  Medicinas  Pra&icse,  vol.  iv. 
pars  i.  in  nota  ad  fe£t.  ccii. ),  which,  according  to  Floyer’s 
defcription  of  his  own  feelings,  feems  to  be  rendered  ftiff, 
and  tied  or  drawn  up  by  the  mediaftinum.  The  refiftance 
thus  oppofed  to  the  natural  dilatation  of  the  cheft,  would, 
it  is  faid,  necelTarily  occafion  a vehement  and  convulfive 
aftion  of  the  intercoftal  and  other  mufcles  concerned  in 
refpiration.  All  this,  however,  is  mere  conjecture  ; and  it  is 
to  be  regretted,  that  diffedlions  have  been  of  very  little  ufe 
towards  elucidating  this  pathological  difcuflion. 

Whatever  be  the  proximate  caufe  of  afthma,  all  its  fymp- 
torns  are  ftamped  with  the  character  of  fpafm  and  irritation ; 
a circumftance  which  at  once  points  out  the  plan  of  treat- 
ment that  fhould  be  adopted  ; in  regard  to  which,  we  are 
to  confidcr,  I.  The  remedies  which  fhould  be  reforted  to 
during  the  fits;  and,  2.  Thofe  which  fhould  be  employed 
during  the  intervals,  to  prevent  their  recurrence. 

When  a fit  comes  on,  the  patient,  if  recumbent,  fhould  be 
raifed  up,  and  kept  in  a fitting  pofture.  All  external  pref- 
fure  from  clothes  or  bandages  fhould  be  removed  from  the 
breaft,  and  frefh  air  fhould  be  admitted  into  the  room  ; 
which  fhould  be  kept  cool,  and  free  from  fmoke,  dull,  and 
every  fort  of  difagreeable  fmell.  Should  there  be  much 
tendency  to  ficknefs,  an  ipecacuanha  emetic  will  be  proper, 
after  the  operation  of  which  an  antifpafmodic  draught  fhould 
be  given,  compofed  of  aether,  caftor,  and  opium,  mixed  with 
a fufficient  quantity  of  peppermint  water,  or  cinnamon  water. 
In  fome  cafes,  a few  drops  of  fpirit  of  ammonia  may  be 
added  to  this  draught,  which  fhould  be  repeated  every  hour, 
or  every  fecond  hour,  according  to  the  urgency  of  the  fymp- 
tons.  The  ftrong  fmelling  antifpafmodics,  fuch  as  amber, 
mufk,  and  afa-fretida,  fhould  be  avoided.  From  the  white 
oxydof  zinc  (calcined  zinc),  or  fulphat  of  zinc  (vitriolated 
zinc),  lefs  benefit  has  been  derived,  than  the  reports  of  fome 
authors  had  given  reafon  to  expedl.  The  digitalis  has  been 
employed  with  advantage,  according  to  fome  late  accounts, 
in  the  paroxyfm  of  convulfive  afthma;  but  it  promifes  to  be 
more  generally  ufeful  in  that  fpecies  which  is  termed  the 
humoural  ajlhma,  under  which  we  fhall  therefore  mention  its 
dofes  and  mode  of  exhibition.  With  a view  of  promoting  a 
diaphorefis,  the  aqua  ammonise  acetatae  may  be  given  in  con- 
junction with  the  antifpafmodics  above  mentioned;  but  all 
heating  fudorifics  will  be  improper.  In  fome  inftances,  the 
wine  of  tartarized  antimony  may  be  added  with  good  effeCt 
to  the  antifpafmodic  medicines.  Floyer  has  recommended 
the  internal  ufe  of  vinegar ; but  though  it  may  have  afforded 
relief  in  fome  cafes,  we  are  perfuaded  it  will  difagree  with 
the  majority  of  fuch  patients;  and  will,  indeed,  be  extremely 
hurtful  to  hyfterical  and  gouty  afthmatics.  For  thefe,  the 
abforbent  earths,  fuch  as  magnefia  and  chalk  (with  which 
laft  a few  grains  of  rhubarb  fhould  be  joined),  will  anfwer 
much  better.  While  thefe  medicines  are  given,  a blifter 
fhould  be  applied  between  the  fhoulders,  but  not  upon  the 
ftemum,  where  its  weight  would  incommode  the  patient. 
Bleeding  is  rarely  admiffible.  The  diet  during  the  fit  fhould 
confift  of  cold  toaft  and  water,  milk  and  water  in  a tepid 
flate,  a cup  of  ftrong  coffee,  &c.  Solid  animal  food  and 
puddings  fhould  be  witheld  ; nor  fhould  a glafs  of  wine  be 
allowed,  except  to  very  infirm  and  aged  afthmatics,  or  in  cafe 
of  alarming  deliquium.  Even  then,  a dofe  of  fal  volatile 
drops  in  water  will  generally  be  preferable. 

As  the  fit  declines,  and  a tendency  to  fpitting  fhews 
itfeif,  that  effeft  fhould  be  promoted  by  the  exhibition  of 
expeClorating  medicines ; fuch  as  ipecacuanha,  oxymel  of 


fquill,  and  ammoniacum.  Of  the  firft  of  thefe,  not  more 
than  two  or  three  grains  fhould  be  given  for  a dofe,  fo  as 
to  excite,  in  this  ftage  of  the  diforder,  merely  naufea,  but 
not  vomiting.  The  two  others  fhould  be  joined  togather 
in  the  form  of  a draught  or  mixture,  with  or  without  the 
addition  of  aether.  Coftivenefs  fhould  be  prevented  by  a 
laxative-clyfter,  or  by  other  means;  but  it  ftiould  be  remem- 
bered, that  much  evacuation  by  the  bowels  is  always  hurt- 
ful in  thefe  cafes. 

Confidering  the  ftrong  defire  expreffed  by  perfons  labour- 
dug  under  an  attack  of  afthma  for  frefh  air,  and  that  the  ap- 
pearances of  the  fputum  are  fuch  as  feem  to  indicate  an 
excefs  of  the  carbonaceous  principle  in  the  blood,  it  was 
natural  to  fuppofe  much  relief  might  be  obtained  by  the  in- 
halation of  oxygen  gas.  Accordingly  this  gas  mixed  with 
common  air  in  various  proportions,  has  been  admimftered 
by  different  praftitioners  to  fuch  patients  ; but  not  with  the 
expeded  fuccefs.  Other  factitious  airs  have  alfo  been  tried, 
fuch  as  hydrogen  and  hydrocarbonate.  But  if  in  any  cafe 
of  afthma,  thefe  gafeous  fubftances  have  produced  a bene- 
ficial effeCt,  it  has  been  too  tranfitory  and  inconfiderable  to 
entitle  them  to  be  ranked  among  the  remedies  that  may  be 
relied  upon  for  the  cure  of  this  difeafe.  The  vapour  of  ra- 
dical vinegar,  or  acetic  acid  (.fee  Duncan’s  Annals  of 
Medicine,  vol.  iii.',  will  be  found  an  equally  uncertain  auxi- 
liary ; and  aether-vapour  is  much  better  adapted  to  that  con- 
dition of  the  lungs  which  occurs  in  confumptions. 

When  the  fit  has  gone  through  its  courfe,  fuch  remedies 
fhould  be  prefcribed  as  are  calculated  to  prevent  its  return. 
Thefe  fhould  be  taken  from  the  clafs  of  tonics  and  ftomachics, 
fuch  as  the  Peruvian  bark,  bitters,  chalybeates,  &c.  With 
thefe  fhould  be  joined  the  temperate  bath,  or  cold  bath  (in 
fummer  and  autumn),  change  of  air,  and  regular  exercife 
of  walking,  or  riding  011  horfeback.  The  benefit  derived 
from  following  the  plow,  as  afferted  by  Baglivy,  is  to  be 
attributed  partly  to  the  country  air,  but  more  to  the  exer- 
cife of  walking.  A dry  and  pufe  air,  but  not  that  of  an 
elevated  fituation,  is  in  general  beft  fuited  to  afthmatics; 
there  are,  however,  frequent  exceptions  to  this  obfervation, 
fome  patients  having  fewer  and  lefs  violent  attacks  in  the 
contaminated  atmofphere  of  the  metropolis  and  other  large 
towns  than  in  the  country.  The  bowels  fhould  be  kept 
regular,  by  rhubarb  and  aloetic  aperients.  Small  dofes  of 
calomel  may  be  given  with  great  advantage,  in  many  cafes ; 
and  efpecially  where  the  afthmatic  affedlion  is  connected 
with  a difeafe  of  the  fkin.  Whenever  the  patient’s  feelings 
warn  him  of  an  approaching  attack,  he  fhould  take  an  eme- 
tic, and  after  its  operation  an  opiate  : and  at  all  times  he 
fhould  encourage  a tendency  to  fpitting,  by  ammoniacum 
and  fquill.  Iffues  have  been  recommended  by  fome  prafti- 
tioners  for  leffening  the  frequency  and  violence  of  the 
paroxyfms.  It  is  faid  that  king  William  continued  perfectly 
free  from  his  afthmatic  complaint,  during  the  whole  of  the 
time  that  the  wound  he  received  on  his  fhoulder,  in  the  bat- 
tle of  the  Boyne,  kept  open  and  difcharged  matter. 

The  diet,  during  the  intervals  of  the  fits,  fhould  be  care- 
fully attended  to.  All  flatulent  vegetables,  all  forts  of  paf- 
try  and  puddings,  all  fat  and  flimy  food,  and  broths,  fhould 
be  avoided.  A moderate  quantity  of  butcher’s  meat,  and 
poultry,  roafted  or  boiled,  will  be  proper  every  day,  with  a 
fmall  proportion  of  the  more  digeftible  and  nutritious  vege- 
tables. Strong  ale  fhould  be  wholly  forbidden.  In  fome 
few  inftances,  no  harm  feems  to  have  arifen  from  the  ufe  of 
frefh  fmall  beer  or  porter;  but  in  general  toaft  and  water 
will  be  the  moft  fuitable  beverage.  Wine  fhould  be  allowed 
very  fparingly.  In  regulating  its  quantity,  the  age,  confti- 
tution,  and  habits  of  the  patient  fhould  be  duly  attended  to. 
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It  docs  not  appear  that  the  fmokingof  tobacco,  which  fome 
phv  fi  cians  have  recommended,  is  really  beneficial  in  thefe 
complaints. 

As  this  difeafe  occurs  fo  frequently,  and  is  of  fo  obfdnate 
a nature,  thofe  who  have  the  misfortune  to  be  afflicted  with 
it  necefiarilv  become  their  own  phyficians.  Hence  we  have 
been  induced  to  extend  our  obfervations,  on  this  fubjeft,  to 
a greater  length  than  we  fliall  hereafter  do  ( with  very  few 
exceptions,)  on  fingle  difeafes.  But  we  have  yet  to  add  a 
word  or  two  on  the  hnmoural  ajlhma.  Under  this  term  fome 
phyficians  have  comprehended,  the  anafarca  of  the  lungs  ; 
but  ve  underftand  by  it  that  fpecies  or  variety  of  fhortnefs 
of  breath  and  wheezing,  which  is  accompanied  with  a con- 
fiant  cough,  and  expectoration  of  mucus,  and  which  is  dif- 
tinguifhecl  from  phthifis  and  catarrlr  by  being  unattended 
with  fever.  It  is  diftinguifhed  from  a dropfy  of  the  chefi, 
by  the  abfenfe  of  a numbnefs  of  the  arms;  and  (after  the 
ceffation  of  a temporary  aggravation  of  the  fhort -breathing 
from  accidental  caufes,)  by  the  patient  being  able  to  bear 
the  horizontal  pofture.  It  is  the  pituitous  afthma  of  fome 
writers.  Cullen  has  referred  it  to  dyfpncea;  hut  it  rather 
belongs  to  this  head,  as  it  generally  begins  under  the  form 
of  convulfive  afthma;  and,  like  it,  is  liable  to  accidental  ag- 
gravations from  changes  of  the  weather,  and  the  other  ex- 
citing caufes  before  mentioned.  In  regard  to  its  therapeu- 
tical treatment,  emetics  and  expectorants  (joined  with  .ether 
and  other  antifpafmodics ) ; and  blifiers  and  iffues,  are  as 
ferviceable  here  as  in  the  convulfive  afthma  ; but  the  employ- 
ment of  diuretics  is  more  particularly  indicated;  fuch  as 
fquill,  acetated  kali,  and  the  digitalis.  Ten  or  fifteen  drops 
of  the  tinCture  of  this  herb,  or  one  grain,  or  a grain  and  a 
half  of  the  powdered  leaves,  joined  with  a fourth  part  of 
opium,  fhould  be  given  at  a dofe,  and  be  repeated  twice  in 
twelve  or  fourteen  hours,  until  the  fhortnefs  of  the  breath 
is  relieved  by  a flow  of  urine,  or  until  fuch  an  effeCt  is  pro- 
duced on  the  pulfe,  the  head,  or  the  bowels,  as  fhall  make  it 
neceffary  to  fufpend  the  ufe  of  the  medicine.  Deco&ions  of 
feneka  or  dulcamara  (fee  Practical  Synopfis  of  the  Materia 
Medica,  vol.  i.  p.  152.  233.)  may  be  preferibed  in  place 
of  the  digitalis,  where  this  laft  fhall  be  found  to  difagree. 
The  patient  fhould  wear  flannel  next  his  fkin,  except  during 
the  fummer,  and  fhould  at  all  times  be  particularly  attentive 
to  keep  his  feet  warm  and  dry. 

Among  fyftematic  writers,  Willis,  Hoffman,  and  Cullen, 
fhould  be  confulted  on  this  difeafe  ; and  among  the  authors 
of  diftinft  treatifes,  Floyer  on  Afthma,  1698,  Ryan  on  ditto, 
1793,  and  Bree  on  Difordered  Refpiration,  1800. 

ASTI,  in  Geography,  a large  city  of  Piedmont,  the  ca- 
pital of  the  county  of  Afti,  fituate  in  a delightful  and  fer- 
tile valley,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tanaro.  Few  cities  in 
Lombardy  exceed  it  in  its  palaces  and  public  buildings; 
and  the  furrounding  country  is  embellifhed  by  the  feats  of 
the  nobility  and  gentry.  By  the  extent  of  its  walls,  which 
inclofe  the  fuburbs,  it  may  be  fuppofed  to  have  been  for- 
merly well  fortified ; but  thofe  works  are  now  decaying. 
The  cathedral  is  an  elegant  ftru&ure  with  a lofty  roof,  a 
fine  cupola,  and  good  painting  in  frefco:  upon  this  is  an 
infeription  which  exprefles  that  it  was  anciently  a temple  of 
Juno,  and  converted  into  a chriftian  church  by  a St.  Surus, 
one  of  Jefus’s  feventy  difciples.  It  has  more  than  thirty 
other  churches,  parochial  and  conventual.  Several  remains 
of  antiquity  are  feen  in  this  place ; and  it  is  laid  to  have 
been  a favourite  town  with  Auguftus  Csefar  and  the  em- 
perors. It  is  the  fee  of  a bifhop,  luftragan  of  the  arch- 
bifhop  of  Milan  ; 24  miles  eaft  from  Turin,  and  20  weft 
from  Aleffandria.  N.  lat.  440  50'.  E.  long.  8°  2'.  See 
Asta, 
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Asti,  in  Ancient  Geography , a people  of  Europe,  in 
Thrace,  who  pofleffed  the  town  of  Calyba. 

ASTICA,  or  Astice,  a country  of  Thrace,  extending 
along  the  Euxine  fea,  and  commencing  at  a fmall  diftance 
north-weft  of  Conftantinople. 

ASTIGI,  or  Astigis,  Ecija,  a townof  Spain,  inBastica, 
upon  the  Singilis,  nearly  iouth  of  Cordoba.  This  town,  was 
a Roman  colony,  and  denominated  “ Augufta  Firms. ” 

ASTIGI  Juliensis,  a town  of  Spain,  fituate  between 
the  river  Bxtis  and  the  fea.  Pliny. 

ASTIPULATOR,  in  the  Roman  order,  the  perfon  by 
whofe  confent  and  leave  a nun  takes  the  religious  habit.  Du 
Cange. 

ASTONISHMENT,  denotes  a high  degree  of  wonder 
or  furprife:  Johnfon  defines  it  a confufion  ol  mindirom  fear 
or  wonder.  Dr.  Cogan,  in  his  “ Philofophical  Treatife  of 
the  Paffions,”  conciiely  defines  high  aftonifhment  as  the 
incubus  of  the  mind,  which  feels  nothing  at  the  iaftant  fo 
much  as  its  inability  to  act. 

ASTORCHA,  in  Botany,  a name  by  which  fome  au- 
thors call  the  yellow Jlcechas,  and  others  the  purple,  com- 
monly called  the  Arabian. 

ASTORES  Island,  in  Geography,  lies  north-eaft  from 
the  north  point  of  the  illand  of  Madagafcar,  in  the  Indian 
Ocean.  S.  lat.  io°  22  . E.  long.  530  20  . 

ASTORGA,  Baron  d’,  in  Biography,  a native  of  Sicily, 
contemporary  with  Marcello.  Under  the  title  ofbaronheis 
mentioned  by  Walther  in  1732,  who  fays,  that  in  1726  he 
compofed  a paltoral,  called  “ Daphne,”  at  Breflaw,  which 
was  performed  with  great  applaufe.  His  “ Stabat  Mater,” 
the  beft  of  his  produftions,  was  frequently  performed  at 
the  Academy  of  Ancient  Mufic  eftablifhed  at  the  Crown 
and  Anchor,  but  his  cantatas,  which  are  numerous,  though 
fome  of  them  are  excellent,  are  not  equal  to  thofe  of  Mar- 
cello. Plis  “ Stabat  Mater”  is  a very  admirable  compofi- 
tion  ; and  fome  of  his  movements  lurpafs  in  pathos  and 
exprefiion  even  thofe  of  Pergolefi. 

Astorga,  in  Geography,  a city  of  Spain,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Leon,  fituate  in  a plain  near  the  river  Tueria.  It  is 
a ftrong  place  and  the  fee  of  a bifhop,  fuffragan  of  Compof- 
tella.  It  was  formerly  the  capital  of  the  Afturias,  but  is 
now  only  the  chief  place  of  a marquifate  eredled  here  in 
1465.  It  is  called  “ the  city  of  priefls,”  from  the  number 
of  eccLfiaftics  belonging  to  the  cathedral ; twenty-eight 
miles  nearly  weft  of  Leon.  N.  lat.  420  33'.  W.  long.  6°  1 6'. 

ASTRA  BAD,  a town  of  Perfia,  and  capital  of  a diftrict 
of  the  fame  name,  is  fituated  at  the  fouth-eaftern  extremity 
of  the  Cafpian  fea,  near  a confiderable  bay,  with  a chain  cf 
mountains  behind.  The  Ruffians  land  at  this  bay,  and  then 
proceed  to  the  capital.  The  province  of  Aftrabad  lies  in 
the  north-weft  part  of  Perfia,  having  Chorafan  on  the  eaft, 
part  of  Tartary  on  the  north,  and  Cornis  and  a branch  of 
mount  Taurus  to  the  fouth.  The  country  in  general  is 
mountainous,  and  the  foil,  except  near  the  banks  of  the  ri- 
vers which  run  through  it,  fandy  and  barren.  Hie  produc- 
tions of  this  province  are  filk,  rice,  and  cotton,  like  thofe 
of  Mazanderan,  and  its  exports  and  imports  nearly  iimilar. 
The  commerce  of  Aftrabad  is  chiefly  with  Candahar.  This 
city  lies  very  convenient  for  a harbour  to  the  eaftern  diftriffts 
of  Chorafan,  Bucharia,  Samarcand,  and  even  India.  N. 
lat.  36°  50'.  E.  long.  540. 

AS  r RAC  AN  Mouse,  in  Zoology,  the  Englifh  name  of 
the  M u s Phans  of  Gmeli.i,  and  Zarizyn  rat  of  Pennant.  See 
Phius  Mas. 

ASTRAKHAN,  or  Astrachan,  in  Geography,  a 
city  of  the  Ri  fiian  empire,  formerly  the  capital  of  the  king- 
dom of  that  name,  having  a large  and  commodious  harbour, 
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with  a dock-yard  and  fpaeious  quays,  fituate  on  an  ifland  in 
the  Volga,  not  far  from  its  outlet  into  the  Cafpian,  in  46° 
22'  lat.  and  65°  43'  long.  It  contains  four  monaftenes, 
twenty-five  Ruffian  churches.,  and  two  Armenian,  one  Ro- 
man Catholic  manaftery  with  a church,  one  Lutheran  church, 
feveral  medfheds,  fchools,  and  feminaries,  and  two  printing 
houfes.  The  principal  fuburbs  are  the  Tartarian,  tire  Kaza- 
rian, and  the  Siberian.  At  Aftrakhan  are  40  houfes  of 
brick,  and  3773  of  timber,  befides  the  fuburbs.  The  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  amounts  to  18,023,  without  including  the 
foreigners  and  periodical  refidents;  taken  all  together,  they 
may  be  computed  at  70,000,  as  0:1  account  ol  the  fifhery 
alone  upwards  of  20,000  perfons  are  annually  drawn  hither. 
Of  this  rnafs  the  Ruffians  are  the  molt  numerous,  the  re- 
mainder being  made  up  of  Germans,  Englifh,  French, 
Italians,  Swedes,  Armenians,  Georgians,  Tartars,  Perfians, 
Greeks,  Kabardinians,  Kalmuks,  IndiansfromHindoflan,  & c. 

Commerce.  I.  By  fea  to  Perfia,  Khiva,  Bukharia,  India, 
See.  exporting  thither  linen,  wax,  foap,  wrought  gold,  lilver, 
and  copper,  tin,  iron  in  bars  and  manufactured,  fteel,  quick- 
filver,  alum,  vitriol,  fal  ammoniac,  fugar,  tea,  yufts,  See. 
in  return  for  which  they  import,  efpecially  from  the  Per- 
fian harbour  Mangilhlak,  raw  filk  (annually  about  3000 
poods),  various  forts  of  filk,  hall  filk,  and  cotton  fluffs, 
Circaffian  felt,  raw  cotton,  fumptuous  girdles,  otterfkins,  fea- 
grafs,  woven  kaftans,  frankincenfe,  mountain  honey,  lamb- 
ficins,  cloths,  tobacco,  rice,  Perfian  peafe,  various  forts  of 
fruits,  &c.  In  the  year  1775,  thefe  exports  amounted  in 
value  to  561,327  rubles,  the  imports  to  237,224  rubles,  and 
the  duties  to  24,308  rubles.  2.  Freights  to  ICilliar,  Gurief, 
&c.  of  crown  ftores,  wine,  provifions,  and  commodities  for 
fale.  3.  Land  trade  to  the  towns  lying  on  the  upper  parts 
of  the  Volga.  4.  A very  large  barter  of  commodities  within 
the  city  in  the  numerous  markets  : this  is  carried  on  by  the 
foreigners,  generally  by  the  Armenians  and  Indians. 

Manufactories.  In  number  thefe  are  175,  moftly  belong- 
ing to  Armenians,  and  are  employed  in  weaving  filk,  half 
filk  and  cotton  veils  and  girdles,  broad-ftriped  and  plain  filks, 
plain  cottons,  flriped  linens,  in  preparing  morocco,  leather, 
fhagreen,  &c. 

Other  trades.  I.  The  fifhery  is  of  very  great  importance, 
and  belongs  to  the  citizens,  who  have  ellablifhed  a factory, 
the  profits  whereof,  from  1762  to  1785,  amounted  to  up- 
wards of  a million  of  rubles.  2.  The  capture  of  the  porpus 
on  the  Cafpian  is  likewife  carried  on  by  the  citizens  of 
Aftrakhan,  and  is  extremely  lucrative.  3.  The  culture  of 
orchards  and  vineyards  gives  employment  to  great  multitudes 
of  people.  The  number  of  vineyards  within  the  circuit  of 
the  city  is  135,  whereof  21  belong  to  the  crown,  and  the 
remainder  to  private  owners.  4.  The  culture  of  the  filk- 
worm  is  carried  on  partly  by  the  citizens,  and  partly  by  the 
crown.  The  latter  has  a large  filk  manufadtory. 

Astrakhan,  Territory  or  DiJtriSi  of,  comprehends  two 
extenfive  ileppesor  moors,  abounding  in  faline  marlhes,  and 
in  fome  parts  barren  heaths.  1.  The  Aftrakhan  fteppe  be- 
tween the  Volga  and  the  Don;  and  2.  The  Kalmuk  or 
Ural  fteppe  between  the  Volga  and  the  Ural.  The  greater 
part,  therefore,  of  this  diftrict  would  be  entirely  fterile, 
were  it  not  for  the  falutary  overflowings  of  the  Volga, 
which,  at  leaft  on  the  fhores  of  that  river,  as  alfo  of  the  Don 
and  the  Ural,  create  as  fine  meadows  and  pafture  grounds  as 
can  any  where  be  feen.  As  corn,  in  this  diftridl,  and  even 
in  the  parts  adjacent  to  Aftrakhan,  where  much  induftry  is 
bellowed  on  the  culture  of  the  foil,  does  not  fucceed  well, 
the  deficiency  is  fupplied  from  Kazan.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  fineft  forts  of  fruit  fioUriffi  here,  partly  growing  wild 
and  partly  cultivated  in  orchards,  fuch  as  melons,  arbufes  or 


water  melons,  apples,  pears,  peaches,  apricots,  quinces, 
plurns,  cherries,  &c.  The  mulberry  tree  grows  in  great 
abundance.  The  vine  has  been  domefticated  fince  the  year 
1613,  when  the  firft  vineyards  were  laid  out  at  Aftrakhan, 
and  planted  with  Perfian  flocks.  They  produce  the  purple 
as  well  as  the  white  grape,  both  of  excellent  flavour;  and 
the  chillers  of  the  latter  grow  to  an  uncommon  fize.  The 
viiitage  lalls  from  the  end  of  Augufl  to  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember, old  ftyle,  when  the  greater  part  of  the  chillers  are 
preffed,  but  likewife  a great  quantity  are  packed  up  f re  i'll 
and  tranlported  to  all  parts  of  the  empire.  Cotton  is  culti- 
vated to  a confiderable  degree,  and  fucceeds  extremely  well. 
Fven  the  faline  heaths  or  fleppes  are  not  entirely  barren;  on 
them  grow  wild  in  great  quantities,  various  kinds  of  flowers 
and  herbs,  as  afparagus,  poppies,  dandelion,  fennel,  See. 
Along  the  Volga  many  fweet  woods,  the  roots  whereof 
yield  the  fuccus  glycyrrizse,  with  which  the  Aftrakhan 
druggills  fupply  the  whole  empire;  faline  herbs,  viz.  fali- 
cornia,  clienopodium,  falfola,  ilatice,  nitraria,  Sec.  which 
are  employed  in  foap  boiling. 

The  breeding  of  cattle  is  principally  carried  on  by  the 
Kalmucks  and  Tartars,  who,  with  their  prodigious  droves, 
frequent  the  paflures  along  the  fhores  of  rivers,  and  noma- 
dife  in  the  fleppes.  Here  are  likewife  found  whole  herds  of 
wild  goats  (cervi  capra,  antilope  faiga),  hares,  rabbits,  the 
bifam,  eagles,  builards,  partridges,  groufe,  &c.  The  fifii- 
ery  is  in  no  part  of  the  empire  fo  productive  and  profitable 
as  in  the  Cafpian  and  the  rivers  that  flow  into  it,  the  Volga 
and  the  Ural.  Little  account  is  made  of  fmaller  kinds 
of  fifh,  fuch  as  pike,  barbel,  fudak,  which  are  caught  far- 
ther up  in  the  Volga  and  the  Ural,  and  tranfported  through 
the  whole  empire.  In  the  Cafpian  only  the  feveral  fpecies 
of  fturgeon  are  taken,  viz.  the  beluga,  the  fturgeon,  the 
flerlet,  and  the  fevriuga  ; after  them,  however,  fhads  and 
mullet;  the  former  are  not  unfrequently  of  an  enormous 
fize.  In  the  year  1769,  a beluga  was  caught  in  the  Ural 
weighing  2520  pounds,  and  from  which  720  pounds  of  caviar 
was  obtained.  Of  all  the  fifh  of  the  Volga,  the  beluga,  the 
fturgeon,  and  the  white  falmon  are  the  mofl  precious.  The 
fifhery  in  the  Ural  is  the  principal  occupation  of  the  Uralian 
Kozaks;  and  no  where  throughout  all  Ruffia  is  this  bufinefa 
fo  well  regulated  by  immemorial  ufages  as  here.  The  chief 
kinds  of  fifh  taken  in  this  river  are  the  beluga,  fturgeon, 
fevriuga,  fcerlet,  fhad,  barbel,  white  falmon,  Sec.  All  thefe 
fifh  fwim  in  fhoals,  and  the  fevriuga,  in  fuch  incredible  mul- 
titudes, that,  particularly  near  Gurief,  the  fwarms  of  them 
are  clearly  feen  below  the  furface  of  the  water.  The  fifh 
are  here,  as  on  the  Volga,  moftly  falted  down,  the  roes 
made  into  caviar,  and  the  founds  into  ifinglafs  ; but  the 
fifh  caught  in  the  winter  are  tranfported  frozen.  Beavers 
are  found  in  the  Sunfha,  tortoifes  in  the  Terek,  the  Don, 
the  Volga,  Sec.  The  Terek'and  the  Ivuban  likewife  yield 
belugas,  fturgeon,  and  flerlets.  The  Cafpian  .abounds 
more  in  porpufe6  than  any  of  the  other  lakes  or  inland  feas. 
Among  the  infedts  of  thefe  parts  feveral  are  venomous, 
and  tarantulas  are  frequently  feen.  The  hot  baths  on 
the  banks  of  the  Terek  were  explored  by  order  of  Peter 
the  Great  in  the  year  1717.  The  principal  of  them  i* 
the  St.  Peter’s  bath,  confifting  of  three  fprings  at  a con- 
fiderable diftance  afunder.  Their  proper  heat  is  710  of 
Reaumur,  be  the  temperature  of  the  fetmofphere  what  it 
may.  The  heat  of  the  other  fources  rifes  from  41  to  60 
degrees  of  the  fame  thermometer.  According  to  Gul- 
denftaedt,  they  contain  fulphur  and  alkaline  fait,  no  iron,  but 
a confiderable  portion  of  calcareous  earth.  Befides  thefe 
are  feveral  other  fprings.  M.  Guldenftdasdt,  in  1771  and 
i 773,  cured  f®rty  patients  by  means  of  thefe  baths,  and 
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Cnee  that  time  the  ufe  of  them  has  become  very  common 
in  the  furrounding  territory. 

The  chief  employments  of  the  inhabitants  are  the  labours 


of  the  fiihery,  the 


curing 


of  the  fifh,  the  preparing  of  ca- 


viar and  ifinglafs,  which  is  extremely  well  made,  particularly 
at  Gurief,  and  the  making  of  wine.  The  white  wine  pro- 
duced here  is  almoft  as  white  as  water,  the  red  only  reddilh. 
Both  are  exceeding  light,  but  well  flavoured  fweet  table 
wines.  They  commonly  lofe  their  agreeable  tafte  after  two 
years,  turning  four,  and  then  they  are  converted  into  brandy 
or  vinegar.  Great  quantities  of  the  grapes  are  dried  and 
feat  through  the  country,  as  raifins,  or  boiled  into  a fyrup. 
The  filkworm  employs  a great  number  of  hands  about  the 
Terek,  between  Kifliar  and  Mofdok,  near  Aftrakhan,  &c. 
likewife  in  the  filk  and  cotton  manufactories  in  Altrakhan. 
In  this  city  all'o  yellow,  black,  and  particularly  red  Ruffia 
leather  is  fabricated  of  the  greateft  beauty  and  beft  quality. 
The  fliagreen,  which  is  manufactured  here  moftly  by  Tartars 
and  Armenians,  is  a valuable  fpecies  of  leather,  not  prepared 
in  any  other  country.  The  Tartarian  foap,  which  is  made 
at  and  about  Aftrakhan,  of  pot-afhes  and  trie  blubber  of  the 
fea-dog,  isin  great  repute,  and  ufed  in  the  cloth-manufaCtories. 
The  chief  falt-petre  works,  about  fixty  verfts  above  Aftrak- 
han, are  fituate  on  an  arm  of  the  Volga,  and  carried  on  by 
the  artillery  company.  They  produce  fuch  abundance  of 
falt-petre,  that,  after  deducing  the  Hated  quantities  for  the 
powder-mills,  many  thoufand  poods  are  annually  exported 
from  St.  Peterfburg,  on  the  crown’s  account. 

This  is  the  only  government  of  the  empire  that  has  coafts 
on  the  Cafpian.  'The  grand  mart  of  the  Cafpian  commerce 
is  Aftrakhan.  The  other  Ruffian  ports  on  this  fea  are 
Kifliar  and  Gurief.  The  principal  part  of  this  commerce 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  Armenians  ; next  to  thefe  are  the 
Ruffians,  then  follow  the  Indians,  the  Perlians,  the  Truch- 
menian  and  Chivintzian  Tartars,  and  laftly  the  Nogay  Tar- 
tars, belonging  to  Aftrakhan.  The  commodities  in  which 
thia  trade  conftfts,  have  been  already  mentioned.  It  was 
likewife  obferved,  that  it  is  divided  into  the  fca  and  land 
commerce;  the  exports  by  the  former  amount  at  prefent 
to  about  1,200,000,  and  the  imports  to  a million  rubles: 
the  latter  is  carried  on  by  way  of  Kifliar  and  Mofdok,  and 
amounts  to  about  300,000  rubles,  the  imports  being  about 
three-fourths  of  that  fum. — The  inland  trade  of  this  govern- 
ment with  the  other  provinces  of  the  Ruffian  empire  is  very 
conliderable.  Its  products  having  been  particularifed  above, 
it  needs  here  only  to  be  obferved,  that  in  exchange  it 
receives,  chiefly  by  the  Volga,  various  kinds  of  European 
commodities,  the  greater  part  whereof  are  again  exported  to 
Perfia,  & c. 

Aftrakhan  is  a viceroyalty,  and  conftfts;  1.  of  the  former 
government  of  that  name,  which  was  a Tartarian  kingdom 
till  it  was  conquered  by  the  Ruffians  in  the  year  1554;  2. 
of  the  Caucafian  territory;  and  3.  ox  the  north -eaftern 
divilion  of  the  Kuban,  which  for  the  moil  part  fell  to 
Ruffia  by  the  peace  of  1774,  and  the  border  treaty  in  1783: 
It  was  ereCted  into  a viceroyalty  in  1785,  and  has  its  own 
governor-general. 

The  eccleftaftical  concerns  of  the  Ruffians  are  under  the 
jurifdiftion  of  the  Archbifhop  of  Aftrakhan  and  Stavropol. 
The  other  religious  parties  have  prefidents  appointed  over 
them,  or  manage  their  own  fpiritual  affairs  independently 
among  themfelves. 

The  public  expenditure  of  this  government,  including 
the  pay  of  the  military,  is  ftated  at  147,373  rubles. — More- 
over, this  and  the  government  of  Saratof,  have  affigned  them 
in  common  7000  rubles  to  provide  for  emergencies  with  the 
neighbouring  tribes. 


Along  the  Ural,  from  Uralflc  to  Gurief,  is  aline  of  forts, 
for  fecuring  the  borders  againft  the  Kirghifes,  winch  are 
garrifoned  by  Uralian  Kozaks,  who,  irt  compenlation  for 
their  fervice,  have  a grant  of  the  free  fifhery  oi  the  Ural. 
The  corps  of  them,  always  in  readinefs  to  march,  conftfts 
of  12,000  men. 

Along  the  Kuban  and  the  Terek  lines  arc  likewife  drawn, 
and  on  the  Volga,  from  Aftrakhan  upwards,  are  feveral  fore- 
pofts  or  redoubts. 

Tiiis  confiderable  diftridt  of  Tartary  formerly  bore  the 
name  of  Kapfhak,  in  honour  of  the  fon  of  a commander, 
whom  his  mother  brought  into  the  world  in  the  hollow  of  a 
tree;  it  was  afterwards  denominated  Nagaiya.  The  city 
was  anciently  called  Tmutorakan ; but  in  procefs  of  time 
got  the  appellation  of  Adftii-Darchan,  which  the  Ruffians 
corruptedl-y  pronounced  Aftrakhan.  Old  Aftrakhan  was 
fituate  eight  verfts  higher  up  than  where  the  prefent  city 
Hands,  and  its  firft  feite  ftill  difeovers  ruins  of  ancient  edi- 
fices. At  that  time  it  bare  the  name  of  Tmutorakan  ; and 
Lomonofof  pofitively  afferts,  that  tzar  Yaroflaf  Vladimiro- 
vitch  waged  war,  in  conjunction  with  his  brother  Mftiflax, 
ao-ainft  the  fovereism  of  Tmutorakan,  and  terminated  hofti- 
lities  by  entering  into  an  alliance  with  him;  a circumftance 
which  would  prove,  on  one  hand,  that  the  pretenfions  of 
Ruffia  upon  Aftrakhan  are  of  a much  earlier  date  than  the 
reign  of  Ivan  Vaffiiievitch,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  authen- 
ticates the  denomination  of  Tmutorakan,  attributed  to  it. 
As  to  the  particular  time,  however,  when  this  city  was 
transferred  to  another  fpot,  as  well  as  that  when  it  changed 
its  name,  little  or  no  knowledge  is  at  prefent  to  be  obtained. 

The  term  Adfhi-Darchan  implies,  “ A pilgrim  of  Mecca 
has  granted  liberty.”  Whence  it  is  pretended,  that  a noble 
Tartar,  on  his  return  from  a pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  preciiely 
at  the  time  when  the  labourers  were  at  work  in  laying  the 
foundations  of  the  city  in  its  new  place,  granted  liberty 
to  one  of  his  {laves,  whether  as  a fort  of  favourable  omen 
to  the  fuccefs  of  the  undertaking,  or  to  teftify,  according 
to  the  principles  of  the  Mahommedan  religion,  his  gratitude 
to  heaven  for  the  fortunate  iffue  of  his  journey  : however 
this  may  be,  it  is  afferted  that  the  natives  feized  on  the 
event  for  giving  the  city  the  appellation  of  Adftii-Darchan, 
as  expreffiveof  their  wiffies  for  the  perpetual  prefervation  of 
their  liberty.  The  Ruffians,  however,  derive  its  name 
from  Afhtar  and  khan,  maintaining  that  it  ought  to  be 
pronounced  Afhtarkhan,  as  if  there  had  formerly  been  in 
that  country  a king  or  khan  Afhtar  or  Aftra,  of  whom, 
by  the  way,  not  the  fiightefl  veftige  is  to  be  traced  in  any 
hiftory. 

Aftrakhan  then  had  been  in  the  poffeffion  of  the  Ruffians 
long  before  the  time  when  it  fubmitted  afreffi  to  the  valour 
of  tzar  Ivan  Vaffiiievitch.  Formal  proofs  of  this  fa£t  are 
found  irt  the  archives  of  the  city ; where  it  is  related  that 
its  firft  Ruffian  fovereign  was  Mftifiaf  Vladimirovitch,  and 
that  this  prince  caufed  a church  to  be  built  of  ftone  at 
Tmutorakan.  It  was  not  till  the  year  1 237,  when  Bathyus, 
whom  the  Tartars  call  Bathal,  having  ravaged  all  Ruffia 
and  inverted  both  ffiores  of  the  Volga  with  his  Tartars,  that 
the  Ruffians  loft  the  kingdom  of  Aftrakhan,  and  were 
obliged  to  pafs  their  lives,  for  a great  number  of  years, 
in  perpetual  wars;  which  lafted  till  the  Greater  Tartary 
received  a decifive  blow,  which  was  followed  by  the  wars 
of  Kazan,  when  Ivan  Vaffiiievitch  began  to  raife  his  head, 
at  length  reconquered  the  kingdom  of  Aftrakhan,  and  annex- 
ed it  to  the  Ruffian  empire. 

ASTRflEA,  from  o.cny,J}ar,  in  AJlronnmy , a name  which 
fome  give  to  the  fign  Virgo,  by  others  called  Erigone,  and 
fometimes  Ifis, 


Astr^a, 


A S T 

AsTR^EAjin  Mythology,  was  the  daughter  of  Aftrseus 
and  Themis,  and  regarded  as  the  goddefs  of  juftice.  She 
was  reprefented  as  a virgin  with  an  auftere  but  dignified 
countenance;  holding  a balance  in  one  hand,  and  a fword  in 
the  other. 

The  poets  feign  t hat  Juftice  quitted  heaven  to  refide  on 
earth,  in  the  golden  age;  but,  growing  weary  of  the  iniqui- 
ties of  mankind,  file  left  the  earth,  and  ieturned  to  heaven, 
where  (he  commenced  a conftellation  cf  ftars,  and  from 
her  orb  Hill  looks  down  on  the  ways  of  men.  Ovid.  Met. 
lib.  i.  ver.  149. 

AST R IE U S,  in  Ancient  Geography , a river  cf  Greece,  in 
Macedonia. 

Astr/eus,  in  Mythology,  one  of  the  giants  or  Titans, 
who  made  war  with  Jupiter.  He  was  enamoured  of  Au- 
rora, and  ihe  became  the  mother  of  the  winds  and  ftars. 

ASTRAGAL,  Astragalus,  in  Anatomy,  the  upper 
bone  of  the  tarfus,  which,  by  its  conjundlion  with  the  bones 
of  the  leg,  forms  the  ankle-joint.  See  Skeleton,  defcrip- 
tion  of  the  bones  of  the  lower  extremity. 

Some  alfo  apply  the  name  aftragalus  to  the  vertebras  of 
the  neck. — Homer,  in  his  OdyfTey,  ufes  the  term  in  this 
fenfe. 

Astragal,  in  Architecture,  from  ar^ccyxXoc,  the  heel- 
bone,  alfo  the  vertebrae  of  the  neck.  It  is  a fmall  moulding, 
having  a femicircular  profile,  ufed  in  various  parts  ofbuild- 
ings.  But  it  is  more  particularly  applied  to  exprefs  the 
moulding  which  feparates  the  fhaft  from  the  capital  of  a 
column,  and  probably  reprefented  the  rings  or  hoops  that 
were  put  round  wooden  columns,  to  prevent  them  from 
fplitting.  See  Architecture,  Plate  l. 

In  Egyptian  architecture  we  fometimeS  meet  with  aftra- 
gals  at  the  top  of  the  fhafts,  and  iometimes  with  feverai  be- 
tween the  top  and  bottom,  though  frequently  there  is  no 
moulding  between  the  fhaft  and  capital. 

In  the  earlieft  examples  of  Grecian  architecture,  luch  as 
the  Doric  temples  at  Corinth,  Athens,  Sicily,  and  Poeftum, 
there  are  no  aftragals  or  projecting  mouldings  feparating  the 
fhaft  from  the  capita! : but  inftead  of  thefe  there  are  grooves, 
generally  three  in  number,  cut  into  the  folid.  The  origi- 
nal intention  of  this  does  not  appear  to  be  iufiiciently  obvi- 
ous ; nor  whether  it  was  done  for  ornament,  or  to  conceal 
the  joint  that  would  otherwife  be  feen  at  that  place,  between 
the  capital  and  fhaft.  In  the  ancient  examples  of  the 
Ionic  order  the  aftragal  is  never  omitted  under  the  capital. 
In  the  oldeft  fpecimen  of  the  Corinthian  order,  that  of  the 
monument  of  Lyficrates  at  Athens,  there  is  no  aftragal, 
but  there  is  a funk  fpace  between  the  fhaft  and  capital,  in 
w hich  probably  was  inferted  a circular  moulding,  or  ring  of 
metal,  or  other  material. 

In  Roman  architecture  we  always  find  aftragals  at  the  top 
of  the  fhaft,  whether  the  order  employed  be  of  the  Doric, 
Ionic,  or  Corinthian  kind;  though  iometimes  they  were 
made  in  the  form  of  fquare  fillets  or  hoops,  inftead  of  that 
of  circular  rings.  ' 

The  aftragal  was  frequently  by  the  ancients  cut  into  the 
form  of  beads  of  various  ftiapes;  and  many  of  the  moderns, 
who  have  been  more  licentious  in  their  ornaments,  have 
covered  it  with  leaves  and  flowers.  The  proportions  of  ihe 
aftragal  depend  entirely  upon  its  application;  fo  that  no 
rules  can  be  given  for  it. 

Astragal,  in  Gunnery,  is  a kind  of  ring  or  moulding  on 
a piece  of  ordnance,  at  about  half  a foot  diftance  from  the 
muzzle  or  mouth ; ferving  as  an  ornament  to  the  piece,  as 
the  former  does  to  a column. 

Astragal  Pyles.  SeeTYLE. 

A.STRAGALOIDES,  in  Botany.  See  Astragalus, 
and  Phaca. 


AST 

AS RTAGALOMANCY, "derived  from  «rp«yaV>:>  and 

lj.y.vrna,  divination,  a fpecies  of  divination  performed  by 
throwing  fmall  pieces,  with  marks  correfponding  to  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet;  the  accidental  difpofition  of  which 
formed  the  anfwer  required,  ft  his  kind  of  divination  was 
praftifed  in  a temple  of  Hercules,  at  Achaia.  Hift.  de 
I’Acad.  Infcrip.  tom.  i.  p.  102. 

r AS  TRAGALOTE,  in  Natural  Hiflory,  a fpecies  of 
foffile  alum,  thus  called  from  its  refeinbling  a talus,  or  ankle- 
bone  : whence  it  is  alfo  denominated  talare. 

ASTRAGALUS,  m Botany,  milk-vetch.  Lin.  gen. 
892.  Sc’nreb.  1208.  Juft.  .358.  Gaertn.  t.  154.  Traga- 
cantha,  Tournef.  Clafs,  diadelphia  decandria.  Nat.  Ord. 
papilionacete,  or  leguminofa.  Gen.  Char.  Cal.  perianth  one- 
leaftd,  tubular,  five-toothed,  acute  ; lower  toothlets  gra- 
dually lef  . Cor.  papilionaceous ; banner  longer  than  the 
other  petals,  reflex  on  the  fides,  emarginate,  obtufe,  ftraight; 
wings  oblong,  fhorter  than  the  banner;  keel  length  of  the 
wings,  emarginate.  Stanu  filaments  diadelphous,  fimple, 
nine-cleft,  almoft  ftraight;  anthers  roundifh.  Pifl.  germ 
nearly  columnar;  ftyle  fubulate -afcending;  ltigma  obtufe. 
Per.  legume  two-celled;  cells  bent  to  °one  iide.  Seeds, 
kidney-fhaped. 

Eft.  Gen.  Char-  legume  two-celled,  gibbous. 

Stems  leafy,  ereCl ; not  profir  ate. 

Species,  1.  A.  alopecuroides,  fox-tail  milk-vetch.  Mill, 
fig.  58.  “ Caulefcent ; fpikes,  cylindric,  fubfelfile;  calyxes 

and  legumes  woolly.”  Stem  upright,  hairy,  about  two  feet 
high;  leaves  pinnate;  leaflets  ovate,  eighteen  or  twenty 
pairs:  flowers  yellow,  in  dofe,  obtufe,  axillary  fpikes; 
legumes  {hut  up  in  woolly  calyxes,  and  have  two  cells  con- 
taining three  or  four  fquare  feeds  in  each.  It  flowers  in 
June  and  July.  A native  of  the  Alps  and  Siberia.  Cul- 
tivated by  Miller  in  1739’  2‘  A.  chrijlianus.  “Caulefcent, 
ereft;  flowers  glomerate,  fubfeflile,  from  all  the  leafy 
axillas.”  Stalks  nearly  three  feet  high,  broad  at  bottom, 
and  gradually  diminifhing  upwards;  leaves  very  long,  which 
alfo  diminifh  upward,  and  form  a fort  of  pyramid;  thefe  are 
winged,  confiding  of  pairs,  of  large  oval  lobes  terminated  by 
an  odd  one ; flowers  in  clufters  from  the  alae  of  the  leaves ; 
they  are  of  a bright  yellow,  and  fucceeded  by  cylindrical 
pods;  feeds  yellow,  fquare.  It  flowers  in  July.  Difcovered 
in  the  Levant  by  Tournefort.  3.  A.  cafitatus.  “ Caulefcent; 
heads  globular;  peduncles  very  long ; leaflets  emarginate.” 
Stalks  eredl:  long  peduncles  from  the  axiis,  fupporting  a 
head  ot  purple  flowers,  which  appear  in  July.  Difeovered 
in  the  Levant  by  Tournefort.  4.  A.  pilofus,  pale-flowered 
milk  vetch.  “Caulefcent,  ere&,  hairy,  flowers  in  fpikes; 
legumes  fubulate,  hairy.”  Stem  more  than  a foot  high, 
round,  hard,  branching;  leaflets  ten  or  twelve  pairs, 
elliptic,  lanceolate,  hirfute;  flowers  on  axillary  peduncles, 
about  fifteen,  yellow;  legume  nearly  cylindric,  whitifn, 
filky.  A native  of  the  Valais,  Siberia,  See.  It  flowers 
from  June  till  Auguft.  Cultivated  by  Miller  in  1732. 

5.  A.  fulcatus,  furrowed  milk-vetch.  “ Caulefcent,  erect, 
imooth,  ftriated,  fluff;  leaflets  linear,  lanceolate,  acute ; 
legumes  three-fided.”  Stems  three  feet  high,  round,  fmooth, 
leaflets  about  nine  pairs,  with  an  odd  one,  fmooth,  oblong, 
entire,  on  very  fhort  petioles  ; peduncles  racemed,  axillary, 
fupporting  many  ere  ft  pale  violet  flowers;  legumes  fmooth, 
acuminate,  triangular:  feeds  brown,  round,  kidney-fhaped. 
A native  of  Siberia.  Introduced  by  Dr.  Pitcairn  in  1787. 

6.  A.  galegiformis,  goat’s-rue-leaved  milk-vetch.  “ Caulef- 
cent, ftiff,  fmooth,  flowers  in  racemes,  pendulous;  legumes 
three-fided,  mucronate  at  both  ends.”  Stems  more  than  five 
feet  high;  leaflets  twelve  or  fourteen  pairs,  oval,  with 
an  odd  one ; peduncles  axillary,  on  which  are  fmall  yellow 
flowers;  legumes  fmooth,  fhort,  pedicelled  within  the  calyx, 

with 
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with  two  feeds  on  each  fide.  Cultivated  by  Miller  in  1 739. 
If.  June.  7.  A.  chincnfis.  “ Caulefcent,  ftifl,  fmootli  ; 
flowers  in  racemes,  pendulous ; legumes  ovate,  inflated,  mu- 
cronate  at  both  ends.”  This  much  refembles  the  laft  ; the 
legumes  however  are  different,  aud  the  flowers  of  this  are 
variegated.  The  feeds  were  fent  from  China  to  Sweden  in 
the  year  1760.  8.  A.  Onobrychis , purple-i'piked  milk  vetch. 

“ Caulefcent,  procumbent,  diffufed  ; ipikes  peduncled,  ban- 
ner twice  as  long  as  the  wings  ; leaflets  linear.”  Stems  pro- 
cumbent at  the  bafe,  ftreaked,  branching  ; leaves  lanceo- 
late, fpreading,  with  twelve  pair  of  lobes  ; peduncles  fur- 
rowed, it  iff,  longer  than  the  leaves  ; brattes  lanceolate  ; 
corollas  red.  The  whole  plant  is  fprinkled  with  white  and 
black  villofe  hairs.  Haller  deferibes  this  plant  very  dif- 
ferently. A native  of  Auftria.  Cultivated  here  in  1640. 
It  flowers  in  June  and  July.  9.  A.  uliginofus,  violet-colour- 
ed milk  vetch,  Gmel.  Sib.  4.  40.  t.  17.  “ Caulefcent,  al- 

mofh  upright ; flowers  in  fpikes  ; legumes  almoft  upright, 
naked,  tumid,  round-flatted,  point  reflex.”  This  reiembLes 
A.  cicer,  N 13.  except  in  the  legumes  ; the  top  of  the 
keel  is  violet-coloured.  It  was  found  by  Gmelin  in  the 
moifl  meadows  of  Siberia,  and  introduced  here  by  Thouin 
in  1775.  10.  A.  cardin’ anus,  Carolina  milk  vetch,  Dill. 

Elth.  45.  t.  39.  f.  43.  “ Caulefcent,  upright,  even;  pedun- 
cles in  ipikes  ; legumes  ovate-cylindric,  acuminated  by  the 
ftyle.”  Stems  tliree  feet  high  ; leaves  compofed  of  eigh- 
teen or  twenty  pairs  of  oval  fmcoth  leaflets  ; flowers  of  a 
greeniih  yellow  on  axillary  peduncles.  A native  of  Carolina. 
It  flowers  in  July  and  Augufl.  1 1 A.  afper,  rough  milk 
vetch,  Jacq.  Ic.  rar.  t.  33.  “ Caulefcent,  ftiff,  even,  roughifli; 
flowers  in  Ipikes  on  elongated  peduncles  ; legumes  oblong.” 
Stems  annual,  two  feet  high,  round,  ftreaked,  leafy, 
branched  ; leaves  compofed  of  about  ten  pairs  of  lanceolate- 
linear  acute  leaflets  ; fpikes  long,  with  pale  flowers  ; legume 
thickening  above,  acuminate,  upright,  roughifh.  It  flowers 
in  June.  Cultivated  at  Vienna  from  feeds  fent  from 
Aftracan. 

Stems  leafy,  diffufe. 

12.  A.  canadenjis , woolly  milk  vetch,  Dill.  Elt.  46. 
■t.  39.  i.  45.  “ Caulefcent,  diffufe  ; legumes  fubcylindric, 

mucronate  ; leaflets  almoft.  naked.”  Stems  round,  about 
two  feet  high ; leaflets  ten  pairs,  fmooth  on  both  fides, 
rather  glaucous  underneath  ; peduncles  axillary,  ftreaked  ; 
flowers  yellow  ; legume,  oblong,  concave,  flatted.  A native 
of  Virginia  and  Canada.  It  flowers  in  July.  Cultivated 
by  Dr.  Sherard  in  1 732.  13.  A.  Cicer , bladdered  milk 

vetch,  Jacq.  Aust.  3.  251.  “ Caulefcent,  proftrate;  legumes 
fubglobular,  inflated,  mucronate,  hairy.”  Stem  eighteen 
inches,  very  branching  ; leaflets  twelve  or  fifteen  pairs, 
oval,  obtufe,  hirfute ; peduncles  axillary,  fupporting  erect 
ipikes  of  twenty  or  thirty  pale  yellow  flowers;  legumes  com- 
pletely two-celled,  with  many  feeds.  Miller,  who  cultivated 
this  plant  ia  1739*  gives  a defeription  of  this  fpecies, 
which  is  fomewhat  different  from  the  above.  14.  A.  micrc- 
phyllus,  fmall,  round-podded  milk  vetch.  “ Caulefcent,  erect, 
expanding  ; leaflets  oval  ; calyxes  rather  tumid  ; legumes 
roundifh.”  Stem  a foot  high,  flexuofe,  with  fpreading 
fhort  Luand'ies;  leaflets  thirteen  or  fifteen  pairs,  blunt* 
foinetimes  emarginate  ; peduncles  folitary,  with  horizontal 
yellow  flowers,  twice  the  length  of  the  calyx  ; legumes 
inflated,  villofe.  A native  of  Siberia  and  Germany,  flower- 
ing in  June.  Introduced  by  Dr.  Jacquin.  15.  A.  glycy- 
phiHus,  tweet  milk  vetch  or  wild  liquorice,  Hudf,  With. 
Smith.  Flor.  Brit.  Eng.  Bot.  203.  “ Caulefcent,  proftrate; 
legumes  fubtriquetrous,  bowed  5 leaves  ovate,  longer  than 
the  peduncles.”  Stems  proftrate,  round,  flexuofe,  furrowed, 
a little  hairy  ; leaflets  from  four  to  fix  pairs,  ovate  or  eilip- 
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tic  ; ftipules  large,  ovate,  fomewhat-  toadied  ; • pedtmcle? 
fhorter  than  the  leaves,  fpiked  with  ten  or  twenty  greeniih 
yellow'  flowers ; calyx  bell-fhaped,  oblique,  having  the 
fuperior  fegments  very  fhort ; legumes  incurved,  triquetro- 
cylindric,  fmooth,  many-feeded.  A native  of  Britain'  and 
other  parts  of  Europe.  16.  A.  hamofus,  dwarf-yellow.; 
flowered  milk  vetch.  “ Caulefcent,  procumbent;  legumes 
fubulate,  recurved,  fmootli;  leaflets  obcordate,  villofe  under- 
neath.” Root  annual,  branches  flriated  and  trailing  or,  the 
ground;  leaflets  about  eight  pairs  ; peduncles  axillary,  ter- 
minated with  pale  yellow  flowers  in  June.  A native  of 
Medina  and  Montpellier.  Cultivated  here  in  3640.  17.  A. 
contortriplicatus,  waive  podded  milk  vetch.  “ Caulefcent,  pro- 
cumbent ; legumes  writhed,  channelled,  villofe.”  An  annual, 
varying  greatly  in  fize  in  different  foils.  It  is  a native  of 
Siberia,  and  was  introduced  here  in  1783,  by  Thouin. 
18.  A.  baeticus,  triangular-podded  milk  vetch.  “ Caulefcent, 
procumbent,  fpikes  peduncled;  legumes  prifmatic,  ftraight, 
three-fided,  hooked  at  the  top.”  Annual;  branches  trailing, 
near  two  feet  long;  leaflets  about  ten  pairs,  blunt;  pedun- 
cles axillary,  fupporting  four  or  five  yellow  flowers.  It 
flowers  in  July.  A native  of 'Spain  and  Portugal.  Culti- 
vated by  Miller  in  1759.  19.  A.  Laxmtmni , Jacq.  Hort.  3. 

22.  t.  37.  “ Caulefcent,  procumbent;  fpikes  elongated;  le- 
gumes oblong,  three-cornered,  marked  with  a furrow,  mu- 
cronate, villofe.”  Stems  branching,  fubangular,  proftrate,  a 
foot  long,  produced  as  are  the  branches  into  long  riling  pe- 
duncles, ftreaked  and  ending  in  a dole  fpike;  leaflets  about 
twelve  pairs,  oblong,  felfile,  entire;  braeftes  fetaceous ; 
flowers  pale  blue.  It  is  a native  of  Siberia,  and  flowers  in 
June  and  July.  20.  A.  Stella.  “ Caulefcent,  diffufe;  heads  pe- 
duncled, lateral ; legumes  ftraight,  fubulate,  mucronate.” 
Stems  fpreading,  a foot  long,  ftriated,  hifpid  with  white 
crowded  hairs ; branches  numerous;  leaflets  on  each  fide 
of  the  midrib  nine,  ovate,  obtufe  ; ftipules  ovate,  acute:  pe- 
duncles about  the  length  of  the  leaves,  fupporting  about 
fifteen  bluifli  flowers ; legumes  hairy,  grooved  on  eacli 
fide,  with  a reflex  point.  A native  of  Montpellier.  21.  A. 
fefameus,  Harry  milk  vetch.  “ Caulefcent,  diftuie;  heads  fub- 
feffile,  lateral;  legumes  fubulate,  reflected  at  the  point.” 
Annual;  Items  weak;  leaflets  ten  pairs,  hairy ; flowers 
fmall,  axillary,  of  a copper  colour.  A native  ot  the  fouth 
of  France.  Cultivated  by  Parkinfon,  in  1616.  22.  A, 

aujlriacus,  Auftrian  milk  vetch,  Jacq.  Auft.  2.  56.  t.  195. 
“ Caulefcent,  proftrate;  fmooth,  ftriated,  weak;  leaflets  fub- 
linear,  emarginate;  legumes  round.”  Fromfeven  inches  to  a 
foot  high ; ftipules  femiovate,  entire  ; leaflets  fublinear, 
emarginate,  about  eight  pairs  ; peduncles  racemed,  with 
bluifh  flowers.  It  flowers  in  May  and  June.  23.  A.  kon- 
tinus,  Jac.  Ic.rar.  37.  “ Caulefcent,  proftrate ; legumes  ovate, 
villofe;  flowers  fpiked,  eredt.”  Stipules  fhort,  ovate-lanceo- 
late, half  ftem-clafping  ; leaflets  ten  pairs,  oblong-oval,  en- 
tire, pubefeent ; brandies  with  a fpike  of  whitifh  or  pale 
blue  flowers  ; legumes  at  the  top.  24.  A.  pentaglottis. 
“ Caulefcent,  procumbent ; legumes  headed,  folded  back, 
compreffed,  converging,  crefted,  with  a reflected  point.” 
A.  procumbens,  Mill.  Dicft.  n.  18.  A.  echinatus,  Murr. 
Prod.  222.  A.  eriftatus,  Gouan  IIluR.  50.  Leaflets  fif- 
teen, oblong,  emarginate,  pubefeent  underneath  ; petioles 
hairy  ; ftipules  ovate,  lanceolate  ; peduncles  axillary,  de- 
cumbent, hairy,  terminating  in  a head  of  five  purpliih 
flowers;  legumes  bent  in,  warted,  hooked  at  the  top.  Lin- 
naeus, Miller,  and  Murray,  have  deferibed  this  fpecieS  dif- 
ferently. A native  of  Spain.  2 5.  A.  tptgktt‘u\  heart-podded 
milk  vetch.  “Caulefcent,  procumbent;  legumes  headed,  fef» 
file,  nodding,  cordate,  mucronate,  folded  back,  naked.” 
Annual ; it  fends  out  from  the  root  three  hairy  trailing 
X branches  !j 
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branches ; leafletshlurtt, about  twelve  pairs ; peduncles  axillary, 
tiaked,  terminated  by  a round  head  of  large  deep  purple- 
coloured  flowers;  legumes  rough,  and  when  opened  fhaped 
like  a heart,  ending  in  a (harp  point,  and  containing  three 
or  four  feeds.  The  item  according  to  Chevalier-Murray 
does  not  divide,  and  has  hairs  clofely  preILd  to  it ; leaflets 
fix  pairs,  and  not  more  ; corollas  purple  ; Linnaeus  fays 
white.  A native  of  Provence,  Spain,  &c.  in  mountainous 
woods,  flowering  in  July.  Cultivated  in  1768,  by  Miller. 
.26.  A.  hypogloitis , purple  mountain  milk  vetch.  With.  643. 
Smith  Brit.  779.  Eng.  Bot.  274.  A.  arenarius,  Hu'df.  A. 
epiglottis,  Dickf.  H.  Sicc.  fafc.  x.  “ Caulefcent,  proftrate, 
flowers  in  heads,  legumes  ovate,  channelled  on  the  back, 
.hairy,  hooked  at  the  end.”  Stems  flexuofe,  proftrate,  three  or 
four  inches  high  ; leaflets  of  the  pinnas  numerous,  fmall, 
ovate,  hairy  underneath  ; peduncles  fcarcely  longer  than  the 
leaves,  headed ; braftes  very  much  Ihorter  than  the  calyxes  ; 
flowers  variegated  with  white  purple  ; calyx  tubercular, 
rough,  hairy,  black  with  a little  white  intermixed  ; legumes 
ovate,  turgid,  hairy.  It  flowers  in  June  and  July.  Found 
in  feveral  parts  of  England,  in  Tandy  and  chalky  paftures. 
The  flowers  are  fometimes  white.  27.  A . fyriacus,  Syrian 
milk  vetch.  “ Caulefcent,  procumbent ; heads  peduncled,  flow- 
ers reflected,  legumes  tomentofe,  ovate-oblong.  A native  of 
Siberia.  28 . A. arenarius . “ Subcaulefcent,  procumbent,  flow- 
ers fubracemed,  ereft,  leaves  tomentofe.”  Stem  inclining,  fix 
inches  high,  branched,  covered  with  a nap  ; leaflets  of  the 
pinnas  linear-lanceolate,  entire,  complicate  ; ftipules  bifid, 
fcariofe,  tomentofe  ; peduncles  fupporting  about  four  blue 
flowers,  legumes  fickle-fhaped,  tomentofe,  acuminate,  chan- 
nelled. A native  of  Scania,  in  loofe  fand.  29.  A.  Glaux, 
fmall  milk  vetch.  “ Caulefcent,  diffufe  ; heads  peduncled,  im- 
bricate, ovate,  flowers  ereft,  legumes  ovate,  callous,  inflated.” 
Stems  feven  inches  long,  villofe  towards  the  top  ; leaflets 
twenty  or  twenty -three,  fmall,  ovate-oblong,  fcattered  under- 
neath with  white  hairs.  A native  of  Spain.  Cultivated  at 
the  Oxford  garden  in  1658.  30.  A.Jrnicus.  Phil.  Tranf.  a. 
1764.  “ Caulefcent,  proftrate,  umbels  peduncled,  legumes 

prifmatic,  Tubulate  at  top.”  Root  annual,  ftems  fpreading  on 
the  ground  ; leaflets  fuborbiculate  ; flowers  purplifli,  wings 
white,  keel  purple.  A native  of  China.  31.  A.  alpinus, 
Alpine  milk  vetch,  Flor.  Dan.  t.  51.  “ Caulefcent,  procum- 
bent ; flowers  pendulous,  racemed,  legumes  acute  at  both 
ends,  hairy.”  Stemsabove a foothigh;  leaflets  hirfutifh,  ovate, 
often  ten  pairs;  ftipules  two,  ovate,  lanceolate,  very  fhort, 
white;  flowers  in  umbels  of  twelve  or  fifteen  fpecious  white 
flowers ; calyx  rough,  with  black  hairs ; legume  rough, 
black,  inflated,  crooked.  A native  of  the  mountains  of 
Swifferland  and  Lapland.  Introduced  here  about  the  year 
1771.  32.  A.  Ammodijtes.  Pallas  It.  2.  t.  10.  “Caulefcent, 
underfhrubby,  flowers  twins,  legumes  ovate,  twin  woolly.” 
Annual.  Stems  branching,  woolly  ; leaflets  from  five  to 
eleven,  rather  oblong,  hoary.  It  growxrcm  the  fandy  hills  of 
Southern  Siberia.  33.' A.  trimestns,  Egyptian  milk  vetch. 
“ Subcaulefcer,t,scapesmostly  two-flowered,  legumeshooked, 
fubu!ate,  two-keeled.”  Annual.  Stem  fix  or  feven  inches 
high,  hirfute,  reddifh.  Sometimes  a fcape  appears  before 
the  ftems  ; leaflets  about  eleven  pairs,  oblong,  emarginate  ; 
hirfute,  entire;  ftipules  fetaccous,  hairy;  peduncles 'racem- 
ed with  three  or  four  fpreading,  pale-yellow  flowers.  A 
native  of  Egypt,  flowering  in  July.  Introduced  here  before 
,77I- 

*'**  Scape  naked , without  a leafy  flem. 

34.  A.  vertici/laris.  “ Leaflets  aggregate,  femivert'cilled.” 
Leaves  pinnate,  four  or  five  at  each  infertion,  fo  as  to  appear 
whorled  ftems.  A native  of  Siberia.  35.  A.  montanu r. 
Jacq.  Auft.  2.  164.  “ Nearly  ftemlefs,  fcapes  longer  than  the 


leaf,  flowers  loofely  fpiked,  erect,  legumes  ovate,  with  an  in-, 
fiefted  point.”  The  whole  plant  fli^htly  villofe ; ftipules  ob- 
long, imbricate,  covering  the  flem ; leaflets  lanceolate,  point- 
ed, rounded  at  the  bale,  the  lower  ones  Ihorter  and  bent 
down  ; flowers  blue,  from  eight  to  ten,  according  to  Haller, 
but  Linnaeus  fays  they  are  red  and  ereft.  A native  of  the 
warmer  parts  of  Europe  36  A.  vcjicarius.  “ Scapes  longer 
than  the  leaves,  flowers  loofely  fpiked,  calyxes  and  legumes 
inflated,  hirfute.”  Caulefcent,  half  a foot  high  ; leaflets  fix 
pairs,  oval,  hoary,  entire  ; peduncles  firm,  furrowed,  higher 
than  the  whole  plant  befides,  with  a head  of  from  five  to 
eight  flowers,  having  the  banner  purple,  wings  yellow,  keel 
white.  A native  of  Dauphine  and  Siberia.  37.  A phy- 
foclss.  “ Scapes  equal  to  the  leaves,  legumes  fubglobular,  in- 
flated, naked.”  Flowers  in  a fpike,  yellow,  fucceeded  by 
fwollen  pods,  containing  feveral  gfeenilh  feeds  ; braftes  vil- 
lofe. A native  of  Siberia,  flowering  in  June.  38.  A.  capri- 
nus.  “ Scape  ereft,  leaflets  ciliate,  legumes  ovate,  tumid, 
villofe.”  Leaflets  from  fifteen  to  twenty  pairs,  hairy  on  the 
edge  ; peduncles  afoot  long,  fpiked,  with  many  pale-yellow 
flowers  ; legumes  thick’,  three-ilded,  mucronate.  A native 
of  Barbary  and  Rtiffia.  39.  A.  uralenfis,  filky  milk  vetch. 
Hudf.  Lightf.  With.  Smith.  Brit.  Eng.  Bot.  4 66.  “ Stem- 
lefs,  fcape  ereft,  longer  than  the  leaves,  legumes  oblong, 
inflated,  villofe,  ereft.”  Radical  leaves  with  many  pairs  of 
leaflets,  firm,  naked  ; ftipules  fcariofe  ; fcapes  ereft,  headed, 
and  finally  fpiked  ; braftes  the  length  of  the  calyx,  linear- 
lanceolate  ; calyx  tubular,  rough,  with  black  and  white 
hairs  ; corolla  a violet  colour ; legumes  ereft,  cylindric,  ob- 
long, turgid,  befet  with  black  hairs  preffed  down.  It  grows 
on  the  mountains  of  Scotland.  40  A.  monfpejf id aniis , 
Montpellier  milk  vetch.  “ Scapes  declining,  the  length  of  the 
leaves,  legumes  Tubulate,  round,  rather  bowed,  Irnooth.” 
Scapes  procumbent,  twice  as  long  as  the  leaves,  leaflets  ovate, 
acute,  pubeicent,  from  ten  to  twenty  pairs ; fcape  simple, 
bearing  a raceme  of  nearly  thirty  purple  flowers ; legumes 
long,  llender.  A native  of  the  fouth  of  France.  Introdu- 
ced in  1776,  by  Pitcairn.  41.  A.  incanus.  “ Scapes  declining, 
leaflets  tomentofe,  legumes  Tubulate,  rather  bowed,  hoaiy, 
incurved  at  top.”  Scapes  rough,  fupporting  often  twenty 
flowers  ; legumes  a little  bent,  turgid.  It  differs  from  the 
40th  in  having  the  leaves  rounder  and  hoary,  the  legumes 
almoft  ftraight  and  more  turgid.  A native  of  the  fouth  of 
France.  42  A.  campejlris,  field  milk  vetch.  “ Calyxes'and 
legumes  villofe,  leaflets  lanceolate,  acute,  fcape  decumbent.” 
Stem  none,  but  procumbent  runners  half  an  inch  long  ; leaf- 
lets about  fifteen  pairs,  hairy,  Alining;  fcape  radical,  bear- 
ing ten  or  twelve  flowers  in  a loofe  raceme  ; braftes  lanceo- 
late, Ihorter  than  the  calyx  ; corollas  a pale-yellow.  A na- 
tive of  Swifferland  and  Germany.  Introduced  in  1778. 
43  A,  dcprcjfus,  dwarf  white- flowered  milk  vetch.  “Scapes 
Ihorter  than  the  leaf,  legumes  nodding,  leaflets  fubemargin- 
ate,  naked  ” Branches  very  Ihort,  preffed  clofe  to  the  ground ; 
fcapes  with  nearly  feven  flowers,  fmall  and  white;  le- 
gumes cylindric,  acuminate,  the  length  of  the  fcape,  fmooth ; 
leaflets  numerous,  oval,  with  hoary  hairs  underneath.  Cul- 
tivated in  1772,  in  the  Oxford  botanic  garden.  44.  A.  un~ 
catvs  “ Scapelefs,  legumes  fubulate,  hooked,  longer  than  the 
leaf,  leaflets  obcordate.”  Annual  Stems  trailing;  leaflets 
broader  at  their  end,  than  at  their  bafe,  and  indented  fo  as 
to  be  nearly  heart-Ihaped ; flowers  white,  in  axillary  loofe 
fpikes  ; legumes  fickle-fhaped.  Difcovered  about  Aleppo, 
by  Dr.  Ruflel  45.  A.  efcapus,  hairy  podded  milk  vetch, 
Woodv.Med  Bot.fupp  “Scapelefs,  legumes  woolly,  leaves  vil- 
lofe. ”' Leaflets  twenty-one  to  thirty-three,  ovate, fefiile,  hairy ; 
flowers  numerous,  radical,  fubfefiile,  yellow ; calyx  ovate, 
fuelling,  white  with  down,  legumes  oval,  befet  with  fine  hairs, 

pointed 
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pointed  at  both  ends.  A native  of  Hungary.  Since  the 
Vear  1786,  this  plant  has  been  much  celebrated  as  a remedy 
in  fyphilitic  complaints.  Its  fuccefs  in  curing  old  venereal 
affections  was  experienced  by  Quarin,  in  the  general  hofpital 
at  Vienna,  and  the  efficacy  of  this  plant  was  afterwards  ac- 
knowledged over  all  Germany.  Its  root  is  employed  in  decoc- 
tion, in  the  proportion  of  half  an  ounce,  to  a pint  of  water, 
and  taken  warm  night  and  morning. 

*'***  Stems  woody. 

46.  A.  tray  aides,  G-mel.  Sib.  4. 52.  n,  67.  “ Nearly  ftemlefs ; 
flowers  radical,  numerous,  fubfeiiile.”  It  has  no  ftein  or 
fcape,  but  has  branches  from  the  root,  ip-reading  011  the 
ground,  with  fmall  villofe -pinnate  leaves  ; calyxes  hirfute, 
with  black  teeth ; corollas  yellow ; legumesroundifh,  fmooth. 
A native  of  SwiiTerland,  Siberia,  and  Armenia.  47.  A. 
Trcgacantha , goat’s  thorn.  Woodv.  Med.  Bot.  2.  t.  98. 
“ Trunk  arborefcent;  petioles  becoming  fpinefcent.”  Stems 
a foot  long,  leafy,  branching  ; leaflets  about  ten  pairs,  fmall, 
ovate  ; bradles  ovate,  lanceolate  ; flowers  eredt,  tour  or  five 
in  a duller,  having  a purple  keel,  and  a yellowifli  white 
banner  and  wings.  A native  of  the  fea-lhore  near  Mar- 
feiiles,  of  Swifierland,  mount  ./Etna,  Olympus,  &c.  Cul- 
tivated here  in  1640.  Miller  makes  four  forts  of  tragacan- 
tha.  From  this  fpecies  is  gathered  the  gum  tragacanth  ufed 
for  various  purpofes,  as  well  as  an  article  in  the  materia  me- 
dica.  It  forces  its  way  through  the  crevices  of  the  bark  to 
which  it  adheres  and  concretes.  This  gum  differs  from  all 
others,  in  giving  a thick  confidence  to  a much  greater  quan- 
tity of  water,  which  it  liowly  imbibes,  and  but  imperfedlly 
diffolves.  It  is  ufed  as  a demulcent,  and  peculiarly  well 
adapted  for  the  formation  of  troches. 

Other  fpecies. 

48.  A .fee/idus,  Villar’s  Dauph.  3.  t.  43.  f.  1.  “Stemlefs; 
leaves  proflrate,  vifcid,  fharply  linear ; fcape  eredl,  with  few 
flowers.”  Leaflets  greenifn,  yellow,  fubhirfute,  vifcid,  about 
twenty  pairs,  much  lefs  than  thofe  of  the  campeflris,  which 
it  much  refembles  ; but  in  this  the  legumes  are  more  inflated, 
and  put  forth  a greater  number  of  heads  of  yellow  flowers. 
A native  of  Dauphine,  alio  of  mount  Cenis,  and  other  high 
Alps.  49.  A.  Haileri.  “ Scapes  leaflefs ; leaves  ovate-lanceo- 
late, fmooth  ; legumes  inflated,  hirfute,  eredt.”  This  alfo 
approaches  to  the  camprellris,  but  differs  in  the  bradles,  in 
the  fmoothnefs  of  the  leaves,  in  having  a longer  flower, 
white,  and  not  a violet-coloured  keel.  A native  of  the 
mountains  of  the  Valais  and  Piedmont.  50.  A.  vulnerari- 
oides,  Allion.  Ped.  t.  19.  f.  2.  “ Stemlefs,  hirfute  ; fcapes 

longer  than  the  leaves  ; legumes  inflated,  ovate,  in  heads.” 
This  has  the  habit  of  anthyllis  vulneraria.  The  corolla  is 
but  little  extended  beyond  the  calyx  ; the  keel  ana  wings  of 
a dufky-colour ; the  banner  of  a pale  yellow,  emarginate  ; 
legumes  fliort,  rather  hifpid,  crooked  at  the  ftyle.  A na- 
tive of  mount  Cenis.  51.  A.  temijolius,  upright  milk  vetch. 

“ Caulefcent,  eredt ; fpikcs  pecluncled  ; banner  twice  as  long 
as  the  wings;  leaflets  linear.”  Leafletsfrom  eleven tp thirteen; 
peduncles  long,  flraight,  obtufely  triangular.  . It  refembles 
A.  onobryehis  fo  as  to  bethought  a variety,  but  differs  in 
having  rather  tomentofe  leaflets,  larger  flowers,  and  folitary 
ftipules.  A native  of  Siberia.  Introduced  here  by  Pallas, 
in  1780.  52.  A.  ‘vlrefeens,  green -flowered  milk  vetch. 

“ Caulefcent,  eredl ; legumes  bent  back  ; peduncles  many- 
flowered,  longer  than  the  leaf;  leaflets  lanceolate,  acute.”  A. 
native  of  Siberia,  and  introduced  by  P.  S.  Pallas,  in  1780. 
53.  A.  G arbancillo,  Cavan.  Hifp.  n.  93.  t.  84.  “ Stem 

ihrubby,  upright ; pinnules  ovate-oblOng,  fomewhat  tomen- 
tofe  ; peduncles  naked,  elongated.”  Stem  a foot  and  a half 
high,  covered  with  a very  fhort  white  nap ; leaflets  numerous, 
ovate -oblong,  one -nerved,  fubtomentofe ; ftipules  ftem-clafp- 


ing,  cowled,  bifid  at  the  tip  ; peduncles  naked,  elongated ; 
axillary,  ending  in  fpikes  of  pale  violet-coloured  flowers.  A 
native  of  Peru.  It  flowered  in. the  royal  garden,  Madrid. 
54.  A.  hifpidus,  Billardiere,  Ic.  Syr.  1.18.  “ Caulefcent,  pro- 
cumbent ; leaflets  and  legumes  ovate,  hifpid  ; corollas  fhort  - 
er  than  the  calyx.”  Stem  herbaceous,  procumbent,  hairy, 
fix  inches  high  ; leaflets  ovate-oblong,  hifpid,  with  opprefied 
rigid  hairs,  tubercled  at  the  bafe  ; flowers  in  fpikes,  yellow, 
with  lanceolate  hifpid  bradles ; legume  ovate -oblong,  com- 
prefled,  a little  hifpid  ; feeds  kidaey-fhaped.  55.  A.  emar - 
ginatus , Billard.  1.  c.  “ Almoft  ftemlefs  ; fcapes  very  long  ; 
heads  globofe  ; legumeswoolly.”  Leafletsforty-threeor  fifty- 
one,  ovate-oblong,  emarginate,  tomentofe  ; ftipules  ovate, 
lanceolate,  ilirivelling  ; flowers  in  a globofe  head,  purplifli, 
with  lanceolate  hairy  bradles  ; legume  fubovate,  acute,  de- 
preffed  at  top,  wrapped  in  fubrufous  wool.  36.  A.  lanctus, 
Billard.  1.  c.  “ Stemlefs,  with  a naked  fcape,  the  length 
ol  the  leaves  ; legumes  in  clofe  fpikes,  woolly,  half-cordate, 
three-fided, fubulate ; leaves  villofe.”  Leaves  radical ; leaflets 
generally  from  eleven  to  twenty-three,  ovate,  tomentofe, 
leflile  ; flowers  yellow,  on  a clofe  fpike,  with  filiform  hairy 
bradles.  This  and  the  two  preceding  fpecies  are  natives  of 
mount  Libanus.  57.  A.  leucophaits,  Lin.  Tranf.  1.  252. 
“Caulefcent,  procumbent;  legumes fubcylindric,  flraight, 
fmooth  ; leaflets  obcordate,  villofe  underneath.”  Allied  to 
A.  hamofus ; but  differs  in  having  rounder  leaves,  more 
flowers  on  the  fpike,  and  elpecially  in  having  ftraight  pods, 
which  are  very  fhort.  Native  country  unknown.  Cultiva- 
ted in  the  Cheifea  garden.  58.  A.  defiexus,  L’Herit.  Stirp. 
nov.  6.  167.  “ Subcaulefcent,  proflrate;  fcapes  twice  as  long 
as  the  leaf ; legumes  gaping  ; leaves  pedlinate,  right  angled.” 
A.  hians.  Jacq.  Ic.  t.  153.  Branches  fhort,  round;  twigs 
villofe  ; leaves  fix  inches  long ; leaflets  fifteen  to  twenty 
pairs,  gradually  fmalier  at  the  top,  lanceolate,  entire,  acute, 
concave,  villofe,  hirfute  beneath  ; fcapes  radical,  folitary, 
naked,  terminated  in  fpikes  crowded  with  purple  flowers  ; 
bradle  linear,  acute,  under  each  flower  ; legumes  oblong, 
turgid,  having  a groove  on  each  fide,  villofe,  one-celled, 
one-valved.  A native  of  the  loftieft  mountains  of  Siberia. 
59.  A.  unifulius,  L’Herit.  Stirp.  nov.  6.  168.  “ Suffruticofe, 
procumbent  ; ftipules  folitary,  ftem-clafping,  oppofite  to  the 
leaves,  bifid.”  A native  of  Peru,  where  it  was  found  by 
Dombey.  60.  A.  varius,  L’Herit.  1.  c.  6.  169.  “ Caulef- 
cent, fuffruticofe,  upright ; flowers  in  loofe  fpikes  ; legume 
linear;  ftipules  fuliginofe  downwards.”  A hoary  little  fhrub, 
about  a cubit  in  height ; leaflets  fix  or  feven  pairs,  linear  or 
narrow-lanceolate,  fharp  at  both  ends  ; ftipules  half  ftem- 
clafping,  two-parted,  acute,  fpreading,  and  rolled  back  ; 
fpikes  axillary,  folitary,  on  peduncles  longer  than  the  leaves; 
flowers  fubfeiiile,  purple,  with  linear  acute  villofe  bradles  ; 
legume  linear,  round,  villofe.  A native  of  Siberia.  61. 
A.ari/lahts,  L’Herit.  1.  c.  6.  170.  “Suffruticofe,  proflrate  ; 
leaves  hairy  ; petioles  fpinefcent  ; calyxes  awned.”  It  differs 
from  the  tragacanth  in  having  green  leaves,  and  being  fmall- 
er  ; the  petioles  fcarcely  fpinefcent,  and  not  very  firm  ; the 
flowers  purple  ; the  calycine  teeth  having  long  awns.  A 
native  of  Swifierland  and  Provence.  62.  A. pugnifarmis, 
L’Herit.  1.  c.  6.  170.  Trag.  orient ali 3,  See.  Tournef.  Cor. 
30.  Pocock.  It.  3.  1S8.  t.  88.  “ Shrubby,  procumbent ; 

heads  ftem-clafping,  tomentofe  ; petioles  and  leaves  pungent 
and  fmooth.”  This  is  remarkable  for  the  heads  or  bails  of 
flowers,  which  are  purple.  A native  of  the  Levant.  63. 
A.  ech'moides,  L’Herit.  1.  c.  T.  creticn,  See.  Tourn.  Cor. 
29.  The  leaves  ai'e  minute  ; the  flowers  fmall,  white,  ’with 
a purple  line  on  the  banner  ; peduncles  axillary,  fhort,  two- 
flowered.  A native  of  Crete  or  Candia. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  All  the  fpecies  may  be  railed 
X 2 from 
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from  feeds.  Thefe  fhould  be  fo-wn  hi  April  on  an  open  bor- 
der of  liglit  earth  ; the  annual  forts  where  they  are  to  re- 
main ; the  perennials  to  be  transplanted  to  the  places  for 
which  they  are  deftined.  They  are  in  general  hardy,  and 
require  no  other  care  than  to  draw  the  plants  where  they 
come  up  too  thick,  leaving  them  a foot  and  a half  or  two 
■feet  afunder,  and  to  keep  them  clear  from  weeds.  Obferve 
only  that  fome  (as  n.  26.  35,  37.)  require  a fhady  fituation 
and  ftvong  foil  ; others  (as  n.  6.  39. ) an  open  fituation  and 
dry  foil;  n.  2.  & 33.  mud  be  planted  in  a warm  border  : 
3.  7.  10.  12.  30.  mud  be  railed  on  a moderate  hot-bed,  in 
the  fpring  : and  when  the  plants  are  fit  to  be  reifioved,  they 
'fliould  be  each  put  into  a imall  pot,  filled  with  light  earth, 
and  plunged  again  into  the  hot-bed,  (hading  them  from  the 
fun,  until  they  have  taken  root,  after  which  they  fliould 
have  free  air  admitted  to  them  daily,  in  proportion  to  the 
warmth  of  the  feafon,  and  fhould  be  frequently,  but  gently, 
watered.  In  May,  they  fliould  be  removed  to  a fheltered 
fituation,  and  remain  till  October,  when  they  ought  to  be 
placed  under  a common  frame.  In  the  fpring  they  may 
he  turned  out  of  the  pots,  and  planted  in  a warm  border, 
where  they  will  flower,  and  fometimes  produce  feeds.  If 
the  winter  prove  fevere,  a little  old  tan  fliould  be  laid  over 
the  roots.  The  tragacanth.  plants,  when  they  are  large 
enough,  fhould  be  planted  into  pots,  and  placed  in  the  fhade 
till  they  have  taken  root  ; after  which  they  are  to  be  re- 
moved into  an  open  fituation,  where  they  may  remain  to  the 
end  of  October,  and  then  placed  under  a common  frame, 
well  fecured  from  the  froft.  Some  of  thefe  plants  may  be 
fet  on  a warm  dry  border.  Thefe  plants  may  alfo  be  in- 
creafed  by  flips,  which,  for  want  of  feeds,  is  the  method 
commonly  ufed  here.  The  beft  time  for  doing  this  is  in 
April,  juft  as  the  plants  begin  to  flioot,  at  which  time  the 
tender  branches  fliould  be  flipped  off,  and  the  lower  part  be 
diverted  of  decayed  leaves  ; then  they  fliould  be  planted  in 
a temperate  hot -bed,  which  muff  be  covered  with  mats  to 
fkreen  them  from  the  heat  of  the  fun  by  day,  and  the  cold 
by  night.  Thefe  flips  fhould  be  frequently  gently  watered, 
until  they  have  taken  root ; after  which  they  may  be  ex- 
pofed  to  the  open  air  ; and,  in  very  dry  weather,  refrefhed 
with  water.  On  this  bed  they  may  remain  until  the  follow- 
ing fpring,  covering  them  with  mats  in  very  fevere  weather. 
In  April  they  may  be  tranfplanted  either  into  pots,  filled 
with  light  fandy  earth  ; or  into  warm  borders,  where,  if  the 
foil  be  dry,  gravelly,  or  poor,  they  will  endure  almoft  the 
fevereft  cold  of  our  climate  : but  if  they  are  planted  in  a rich 
foil,  they  often  decay  in  winter.  See  Martyn’s  Miller’s  Diet. 

Astragalus.  See  Anthyllis,  Biserrula,  Cro- 
talaria,  Glycine,  Hedysarum,  Indigofera,  Oro- 
bus,  Phaca. 

ASTRAL,  from  ajlrum,  of  the  Greek  <x.r^,Jlar,  fome- 
thiiig  belonging  to  the  ftars,  or  depending  on  the  ftars. 

Astral,  or  fidcrial  year.  See  Year. 

ASTRANTIA,  in  Botany,  (from  ddlfov , aftrum,  and 
sbhV,  obvium,  Lin. ),  mafter-wort.  L in.  gen.  327.  Schreb. 
459.  Gcertn.  20.  Clafs, pentandria  digynia.  Nat.  Order  of 
umbellate.  Gen.  Char.  Cal.  umbel  univerfal,  with  very  few 
rays  (often  three) : partial,  with  very  numerous  ones  ; iiv 
volucre  univerfal,  with  leaflets  doubled  to  the  ray  ; partial, 
with  leaflets  about  twenty,  lanceolate,  fpreading,  equal, 
coloured,  longer  than  the  umbellule  ; perianth  proper,  iive- 
toothed,  acute,  ereCt,  permanent.  Cor.  univerfal,  uniform  ; 
flofcules  of  the  ray  abortive  ; proper,  with  petals  five,  ereCt, 
inflex,  bifid.  Siam,  filaments  five,  Ample,  the  length  of 
the  corollule  ; anthers  fimple.  Bijl.  germ  oblong,  inferior  ; 
ftyles  two,  ercCt,  filiform  ; ftigmas  fimple,  fpreading.  Per. 
fruit  ovate,  ohtufe,  crowned,  ftriatecl,  hipartile.  Seeds  two, 
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ovate-oblong,  covered  with  the  cruft  of  the  pericarp, 

wrinkled. 

Eff.  Gen.  Char.  Partial  involucres  lanceolate,  fpreading, 
'equal,  longer,  coloured  ; flowers  very  many,  abortive. 

Species,  1.  A.  major,  great  mafter-wort,  ((3)  A.  nigra 
minor.  “ Leaves  five-lobed  ; lobes  trifid.”  Stem  eighteen 
inches  high,  little  branched  leaves  Alining,  petioled,  deeply 
five-cleft,  lobes  trifid,  and  fharply  ferrate  ; leaves  of  the  in- 
volucre veined  ; all  the  flowers  are  peduncled,  and  the 
peduncles  are  Shorter  than  the  involucre  ; the  umbels  are 
large,  and  the  calyxes  awned  ; the  involucre  is  either  purple 
or  white  ; hence  Miller,  following  Tournefort,  has  made  of 
this  two  fpecies.  A native  of  the  fouth  of  Europe,  flower- 
ing in  Auguft.  Cultivated  here  by  Gerard.  2.A.carnio~ 
lica.  Jacq.  Auft.  5.  31.  “ Leaves  five  or  feven-lobed, 

fimple  or  bifid.”  The  whole  plant  is,  fmooth.  Stem  round, 
ereift,  (lender,  from  fix  to  twelve  inches  high,  with  only 
one  leaf  on  it  ; it  is  divided  at  top  into  ftriated  branches,  in 
t!ie  form  of  an  umbel  ; number  of  the  umbels  very  variable  ; 
bractes  fmall,  ovate,  concave,  blunt,  pale  ; leaflets  of  the 
univerfal  involucre  feflile,  acute,  entire,  or  divided  into  two 
or  three  lobes  ; leaflets  of  the  partial  from  fix  to  twelve, 
oblong,  lanceolate,  entire  ; male  and  female  florets  irregu- 
larly mixed  ; the  former  on  longer  peduncles  ; petals  white, 
appearing  heart-fhaped,  by  being  bent  in  at  the  tip.  A 
native  of  Carniola,  flowering  in  July  and  Auguft.  2.  A. 
minor,  little  or  Alpine  mafter-wort.  “ Leaves  digitate, 
ferrate.”  It  feldom  attains  a foot  in  height.  Petioles  four 
inches  long  ; leaves  divided  into  eight  fegments,  deeply 
ferrate  ; univerfal  involucre  compofed  of  feveral  very  narrow 
leaflets  ; peduncles  of  the  partial  umbels  very  large,  {lender 
towards  the  top,  often  dividing  into  three,  each  having  a 
fmall  umbel,  with  fmall  white  involucres.  A native  of  the 
Alpine  vallies  of  Swifferland.  Cultivated  by  Miller.  4.  A, 
ciliaris.  ‘£  Leaves  lanceolate,  ferrate-ciliate.”  A foot  high, 
rufhy,  ereCt,  ftreaked,  divided  at  top  into  a few  flowering 
branches  ; radicled  leaves  petioled  ; ftem-leaves  four  to  fix, 
fertile  ; half  Item  clafping  ; umbel  elongated,  three-rayed  ; 
umbellules  many-rayed,  very  fhort  ; involucre  two  or  three- 
leaved refembiing  the  leaves  ; involucels  ten,  leaves  broad- 
lanceolate,  acute,  coloured.  A native  of  the  cape  of  Good 
Hope.  5.  A.  EpipaBis.  Jacq.  Auft.  5.  32.  App.  t.  11. 
“ Leaves  five -parted,  obtufe  ferrate.”  Root  black  on  the 
outfide,  producing  one  leaf  and  one  fcape  ; leaf  fhorter  than 
the  fcape,  three-parted,  on  a triangular  petiole ; fcape 
fmooth,  angular,  naked,  one-flowered  ; involucre  five-leaved  ; 
flowers  in  a head,  yellow.  A native  of  Idria,  Gorizia,  and 
Hungary. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  Thefe  plants,  except  the  fourth, 
are"  very  hardy,  and  may  be  propagated  either  by  fowing 
their  feeds,  or  by  parting  their  roots.  If  from  feeds  they 
fliould  he  fown  in  autumn,  on  a fhady  border,  and  at 
Michaelmas  they  fliould  be  tranfplanted  where  they  are  to 
remain,  obferving  to  give  them  a moift  and  fhady  fitu- 
ation. Every  third  or  fourth  year  they  ought  to  be  taken 
up  at  the  end  of  OCtober,  and  their  roots  parted  and  planted 
again.  The  fourth  requires  the  protection  of  a dry  ftove  in 
winter. 

ASTRARII,  in  Middle  Jlge  Writers,  the  fame  with 
manfwnarii,  thofe  who  live  in  the  houfe  or  family,  at  the 
time,  for  inftance,  when  a perfon  dies.  Du-Cange. 

Thefe  are  alfo  denominated  ajlro  addicli,  q.  d.  tied  to  the 
hearth. 

ASTRARIUS  Hares,  is  ufed  in  our  Old  Writers,  where 
the  anceftor,  by  conveyance,  hath  fet  his  heir  apparent,  and 
his  family,  in  a houfe  in  his  life-time. 

Spelman  carries  the  import  of  the  word  farther,  as  if  it 
6 denoted 
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denoted  an  heir  to.  whom  the  inheritance  was  given  by  his 
predcccffor  in  his  own  life,  by  a writing  in  form. 

The  word  is  formed  from  afire,  an  ancient  French  term 
for  the  hearth  of  a chimney. 

ASTRASSUS,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of  India, 
on  this  fide  of  trie  Ganges.  Ptolemy. 

ASTRATA,  an  iiland  of  the  Arabian  gulf,  on  the 
coal!  of  Ethiopia.  Ptolemy. 

A ST  RE  A,  in  Entomology  ,.a  fpecies  of  P h A l ten  a(  Nc  Stua), 
of  a brown  colour  both  above  and  beneath  ; difk  tranfparent : 
and  thorax  fnowy-white,  dotted  with  black.  This  in  left 
inhabits  New  Holland.  Fabricius,  &c. 

ASTRICT1GN*  from  ajlrlngo , I hind,  in  Medicine,  a 
term  which,  when  it  refers  to  the  inteftinal  canal,  denotes 
codivenefs  ; when  it  refers  to  the  Ikin,  denotes  a want  of 
perfpiration.  It  is  feldom  ufed  by  modern  phyficians. 
ASTRICTOR  Toga.  See  Toga. 

ASTRILD,  in  Ornithology,  a fpecies  of  Loxia  that  in- 
habits the  Canary  iflands  and  various  other  parts  of  America 
and  Africa.  It  is  larger  than  the  common  wren,  of  a 
brown  colour,  undulated  with  blaekifh  ; bill,  orbits  of  the 
eye,  and  bread:  fcarlet.  Gmel,  &c.  This  is  fringi/la  undu- 
lala,  Pall.  Scnegal'.us firiatus , Brill.  Te  Senegali  raye.  Bud. 
Wax-bill  of  Edwards,  and  wax-bill grofibeal  of  Latham. 

Individuals  of  this- fpecies  vary  much  in  colour,  and  there 
are  in  particular  two  varieties  that  deferve  attention  ; namely, 
the  red-rumped  grofbeak,  and  white-rumped  grolbeak,  (/3) 
Senegailus  peftore  exalbido,  uropygii  fafeia  rubra  ; and  (y) 
Senegallus  corpore  fubtus  ex  rofeo  albo  of  Gmelin.  Both 
of  thefe  are  about  the  fr/,e  of  the  former  ; the  red-rumped 
kind  has  the  bread  and  belly  of  a dirty  white,  and,  beiides 
the  upper  tail  coverts  being  crimfon,  has  a bar  of  the  fame 
■colour  acrofs  the  vent.  In  fome  fpecimens,  the  under  parts 
incline  to  yellow  ; the  fides  of  the  rump,  and  wing  coverts 
fpotted  with  white  ; and  the  bill  bordered  with  black  ; one 
of  this  kind  was  brought  by  Sonnerat  from  the  ille  of 
France.  Buffon  calls  the  red-rumped  variety  le  feveran,  and 
moineau  du  Senegal.  The  white-rumped  kind  alfo  inhabits 
Senegal ; the  throat  and  iides  of  the  neck  are  bluifh  white  ; 
the  rell  of  the  underparts  *and  rump  white,  tinged  with  rofe 
colour ; top  of  the  head,  neck,  and  back  blue,  paled  on  the 
head;  and  legs  red.  The  colour  of  the  legs  didinftly  marks 
this  variety  from  the  former,  for  in  the  fird-mentioned  kind 
they  are  brown,  and  in  the  fecond  dark  grey. 

ASTRINGENS,  crocus  marlis.  See  Crocus. 

ASTRINGENTS,  ill  the  Materia  Medica.  This  term 
is  applied  to  a clafs  of  fubdances  which,  according  to  Dr. 
Cullen’s  accurate  definition,  when  applied  to  the  human 
body,  “ produce  a contraftion  and  condenfation  in  the  foft 
folids,  and  thereby  increafe  their  denfity  and  force  of  cohe- 
iion.  If  applied  to  longitudinal  fibres,  the  contraftion  is 
made  in  the  length  of  thefe  ; but  if  applied  to  circular  fibres, 
they  diminifh  the  diameters  of  the  veffels  or  cavitieswhich  the 
veflels  furround.” 

Adringency  in  any  fubdance  is  mod  accurately  detefted 
by  the  tade,  by  corrugating  the  tongue,  and  giving  a fenfa- 
tion  of  harlhnefsand  roughnefs  t'o  the  palate. 

Adringents  appear  to  aft  nearly  in  a iimilar  manner  on 
the  fimple  or  dead  animal  fibre  as  on  the  living  folid,  in  either 
cafe  thickening  and  hardening ; when  applied  to  the  liv- 
ing folid,  they  produce  increafe  of  tone  and  drength,  re- 
drain inordinate  aftions,  and  check  excedive  difcharges 
from  any  of  the  veffels  or  cavities  ; and  to  the  dead  fibre 
occafion  that  denfity,  toughnefs,  impervioufnefs  to  water  in 
a greater  or  lefs  degree,  and  infufeeptibility  to  the  common 
caufes  of  putrefaftion,  in  which  confids  the  procefs  of 
Fanning*  or  preparation  of  leather. 
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No  fingle  chemical  ted  (except  the  direft  experiment  ok 
animal  fibre)  will  always  deteftthe  property  of  adringency, 
as  this  is  found  to  reiide  in  many  different  claffes  of  iub- 
ftances.  Acids,  efpecially  the  dronger  mineral,  are  power- 
fully adringent ; as  alfo  are  feverai  metallic  falts,  fuch  as 
the  dilutions  of  iron,  zinc,  copper,  and  lead  in  various  acids; 
likewife  a few  earthy  falts,  iuch  as  alum  and  felenite, . or 
fulphate  of  lime-;  alfo  alcohol,  or  any  kind  of  ardent  fpirit, 
the  operation  of  which  in  hardening  animal  fibre  is  very 
remarkable.  But  the  mod  numerous  clafs  of  adringents 
are  thole  taken. from  the  vegetable  kingdom,  efpecially  from 
the  barks  of  feverai  trees,  and  fome  of  the  natural  gum 
refins.  Modern  chemidry  has.  afeertained  fome  highly  im- 
portant fafts  concerning  the  nature  of  the  vegetable  adrin- 
gents, which  fhould  be  noticed  here  in  order  to  correft  fome 
erroneous  opinions  that  are  very  prevalent  in  all  medical 
writers.  The  property  of  driking  an  inky  blacknefs  with 
dilutions  of  iron,  has  been  condantly  given -as  one  of  the 
fured  teds  of  adringency  in  vegetables.  Of  this,  the  fami- 
liar indance  of  making  common  writing  ink  with  an  infu- 
fion  of  the  oak  gall-nut,  is  known  to  every  one  ; but  it 
fhould  be  remembered,  that  this  property  is  owing  to  a 
peculiar  acid,  the  Gallic,  and  not  to  the  true  adringent 
principle,  in  modern  chemical  language  called  Tannin,  to 
which  the  acid  of  galls  here  happens  to  be  united.  Of 
this  we  (hall  treat  fully,  under  thefe  important  articles  ; 
but  the  pharmaceutical  chemid  fhould  now  be  aware,  that 
the  ted  of  blacknefs  with  iron  is  by  no  means  a fare  indica- 
tion of  adringency,  but  only  a probable  prefumption  of  its 
prefence.  Thus  one  of  the  dronged  of  the  known  adrin- 
gents, the  terra  japonica,  or  catechu,  will  not  give  the 
fmalled  degree  of  blackneis  to  iolutions  of  iron,  as  it  con- 
tains only  tannin,  the  true  adringent  principle  ; and  not  the 
Gallic  acid.  The  proper  ted  for  this  fubdance,  befides  the 
effeft  on  the  tongue,  is  a lolution  of  any  kind  of  animal 
gelly  ; of  which  more  hereafter. 

When  the  true  adringent  principle  is  naturally  mixed  with 
any  acid,  the  tade  of  acerlmefs  is  given,  in  wjiich  the  corruga- 
tion of  the  papillae  of  thetongue  ismed  peculiarly  remarkable. 
The  juices  of  feverai  unripe  fruits,  the  gall-nut,  and  many 
of  thole  adringents  that  contain  much  gallic  acid,  and 
give  a drong  black  with  iron,  are  examples  of  this. 

Tannin  is  itfelf  fomewhat  bitter,  and  appears  to  be  alfo 
united,  in  many  cafes,  with  fome  principle  which  gives  it  more 
than  its  ufual  hitternefs.  This  is  probably  the  cafe  with 
mod  of  the  adringent  bitters  employed  in  medicine,  and  it  is 
in  this  combination,  that  adringents  prove  fo  eminently 
tonic.  In  fome  indances  the  tannin  is  united  with  a fweet 
fubdance,  as  in  the  examples  of  the  catechu,  and  the  lignum 
campechenfe. 

Adringents  when  employed  externally  to  dop  haemor- 
rhage, are  then  termed  Styptics. 

Adringents  are  very  largely  ufed  in  medicine,  and  with 
the  highed  advantage.  The  cafes  where  they  are  mod  un- 
equivocally benedcial,  and  in  which  the  operation  may  be 
aferibed  purely  to  the  adringent  property,  are  diarrhoeas,  or 
ferous  evacuations  from  the  intedinal  canal.  They  have 
alfo  long  been  thought  of  ufe  in  redraining  difcharges  of 
different  kinds,  even  when  not  direftly  applied  to  the  part, 
fo  that  adringent  medicines  are  frequently  given  by  the 
domach,  in  order  to  check  profufe  duor  albus,  gleet,  and 
fometimes  hcemoptyds.  Their  operation  in  fuch  cafes,  how- 
ever, is  much  more  quedionable,  and  the  benefit  here  pro- 
duced, perhaps,  may  with  more  propriety  be  aferibed  to  a 
tonic  or  dimulant  property. 

ASTROBII,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a people  of  Ada, 
near  the  Indus.  Arrian. 
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ASTROBOLISM,  derived,  from  o^v,p,Jlar,  and  /3aXX&), 
I fir  ike,  the  fame  with  Jphacelus  ; though  properly  applied 
to  plants  which  are  deltroyed  in  the  dog-days,  as  if  blalted 
by  that  liar. 

f ASTRODICTICUM,  an  agronomical  inftrument  in- 
vented by  M.  Weighelius,  by  means  of  which  many  perfons 
ftiall  be  able  at  the  fame  time  to  behold  the  fame  liar. 

ASTROGNOSIA,  from  ar*f,Jlar,  and  yiviiTJcw,  I know  ; 
the  art  of  knowing  the  fixed  ftars,  their  names,  ranks,  litu- 
ations  in  the  conftellations,  and  the  like. 

ASTROITES,  in  Natural Iiijiory,  a fpecies  of  Madre- 
fORA,  found  in  the  feas  of  South  America.  The  ftars  are 
numerous,  immerfed,  and  have  the  difle  concavo-cylindrical. 
This  is  madrepora  (radians)  aggregata  folida,  ftellis  confertis 
convexiufculis,  centri  poro  radiante,  ftriis  fcabriufculis  of 
Pallas  ; and  aftrea  aperturis  cavernarum  minimis  maiTa  iu- 
tequali  of  Brown’s  Nat.  Hift.  Jam.  It  is  found  in  large 
mafl’es ; and  is  of  a whitifli  colour.  The  interftices  are 
porous. 

ASTROLABE,  derived  from  a-Yip,Jlar,  and  Tiap/Scm;, 
I take,  alluding  to  its  ufe  in  obferving  the  ftars ; and  by 
the  Arabs  called  JJlhar-lal,  formed  by  corruption  from  the 
common  Greek  name  ; was  originally  ufed  for  a fyftem  or 
afiemblage  of  the  feveral  circles  of  the  fphere,  in  their  pro- 
per order  and  iituation  with  refpeft  to  each  other  : and  the 
ancient  aftrolabes  appear  to  have  been  much  the  fame  with 
our  armillary  fpheres. 

The  f)rft  and  moft  celebrated  of  this  kind  was  that  of 
Hipparchus,  which  he  made  at  Alexandria,  the  capital  of 
Egypt,  and  lodged  in  a fecure  place,  where  it  ferved  for 
divers  aftronomical  operations.  Ptolemy  made  the  fame 
ufe  of  it ; but  as  the  inftrument  had  feveral  inconveniences, 
he  contrived  to  change  its  figure,  though  perfeftly  natural, 
and  agreeable  to  the  dodtrine  of  the  fphere  ; and  to  reduce 
the  whole  aftrolabe  upon  a plain  furface,  to  which  he  gave 
the  denomination  of  the  planifphere. — Hence 

Astrolabe  is  ufed  among  the  moderns  fora  planifphere; 
or  a ftereographic  projfeclion  of  the  circles  of  the  fphere  upon 
the  plane  of  fome  great  circle  thereof. 

The  ufual  planes  of  projection  are  that  of  the  equinoctial, 
the  eye  being  fuppofed  in  the  pole  of  the  world  ; that  cr 
the  meridian,  the  eye  being  fuppofed  in  the  point  of  mter- 
fedlion  of  the  equinoftial  and  horizon  ; and  that  of  the 
horizon. 

Stoffler,  Gemma  Frifius,  and  Clavius,  have  treated  at 
large  of  the  aftrolabe. — For  a farther  account  of  the  nature 
and  kinds  thereof,  fee  Planisphere. 

Astrolabe,  or  Sea  NJlrolabe,  more  particularly  denotes 
an  inftrument  chiefly  ufed  for  taking  the  altitude  of  the  pole, 
the  fun,  or  ftars,  at  fea. 

The  common  aftrolabe,  reprefented  Plate  Navigation, 
Jig.  I,  confifts  of  a large  brafs  ring  about  fifteen  inches  in  di- 
ameter, whofe  limb,  or  a convenient  part  thereof,  is  divided 
into  degrees  and  minutes  ; fitted  with  a moveable  index  or 
label,  which  turns  upon  the  centre,  and  carries  two  fights. — At 
the  zenith  is  a ring,  A,  to  hang  it  by,  in  time  of  obferva- 
tion. 

To  ufe  the  aftrolabe,  turn  it  fo  to  the  fun  as  that  the 
rays*  may  pafs  freely  through  both  the  fights  F and  G,  in 
which  cafe  the  edge  of  the  label  cuts  the  altitude  in  the  di- 
vided limb. 

The  aftrolabe,  though  now  difufed,  is  efteemed  by  many 
equal  to  any  of  the  other  inftruments  ufed  for  taking  the  alti- 
tude at  fea  ; efpecially  between  tire  tropics,  when  the  fun 
comes  near  the  zenith. ■> — There  are  a great  many  other  ufes  of 
the  aftrolabe  ; on  which  Clavius,  Henrion,  &c.  have  written 
entire  volumes. 


ASTROLOGICAL  Fate.  See  Fate. 

ASTROLOGUE,  in  Ichthyology , the  French  name  of 
the  fpecies  of  Uranoscopus  called japonicus  by  Gmelin, 
from  its  inhabiting  the  feas  about  Japan. 

ASTROLOGY,  the  art  of  foretelling  future  events, 
from  the  afpedls,  pofitions,  and  influences  of  the  heavenly 
bodies. 

The  word  is  compounded  of  as-«p,  Jlar,  and  Aofo.;,  difeourfe ; 
whence,  in  the  literal  fenfe  of  the  term,  aftrology  flrould  iig- 
nify  no  more  than  the  dottrine  or  fcience  of  the  ftars  ; which, 
indeed,  was  its  original  acceptation,  and  formed  the  ancient 
aftrology ; though,  in  courfe  of  time,  an  alteration  has 
arilen  ; that  which  the  ancients  called  aftrology,  being 
afterwards  termed  Astronomy. 

Aftrology  may  be  divided  into  two  branches,  natural  and 
judiciary . 

To  the  former  belongs  the  predicting  of  natural  effects  ; 
as,  the  changes  of  weather,  winds,  ftorms,  hurricanes,  thun- 
der, floods,  earthquakes,  &c.  This  art  properly  belongs 
to  Physiology,  or  natural  philofophy  ; and  is  only  to  be 
deduced  a pojlcrlorl , from  phenomena  and  obfervations.  Its 
foundation  and  merits  the  reader  may» gather  from  what  we 
have  faid  under  Air,  Atmosphere,  and/W eather.  For 
this  aftrology,  Mr.  Boyle  makes  an  apology,  in  his  Hiftory 
of  the  Air. 

Astrology,  Judiciary  or  Judicial,  which  is  whatwecom- 
monly  call  Ample  aftrology,  is  that  which  pretends  to  fore- 
tell moral  events ; i.  e.  fuch  as  have  a dependence  on  the  free 
will  and  agency  of  man  ; as  if  they  were  direfted  by  the  ftars. 
This  art,  which  owed  its  origin  to  the  practice  of  knavery 
on  credulity,  and  which  the  celebrated  Mr.  Briggs  denomi- 
nated a mere  fyftem  of  groundlefs  conceits  (Ward’s  Lives, 
p.  126.),  is  now  univerially  exploded  by  the  intelligent  part 
of  mankind.  There  was  a time,  however,  when  this  fcience, 
frivolous  and  ridiculous  as  it  may  be  juftly  denominated, 
furnifhed  very  powerful  incentives  to  the  ftudy  of  aftronomy. 
Without  fome  knowledge  of  the  motions  and  afpects  of  the 
ftars,  the  aftrclogers  would  have  been  unable  to  draw  their 
horofeopes,  and  of  couife  t»  read  the  fates  of  men  in  the 
face  of  the  heavens.  Accordingly,  Kepler  cbferves  (Praef. 
ad  Rudolph.  Tab.  p.  4.',  “that  aftrologv  is  the  foolifh  daugh- 
ter of  a wife  mother,  and  that,  for  100  years  pail,  this  wife 
mother  could  not  have  lived  without  the  help  of  her  foolifh 
daughter.”  “ I repent  bitterly,”  fays  Kepler,  “ having  io 
much  decried  aftrology and  he  conceived  that  the  ftudy 
of  aftronomy  had  been  greatly  neglected,  ever  Alice  men 
ceafed  to  apply  themfelves  to  aftrology.  Of  the  origin  of 
this  abfurd  and  unfounded  fcience,  whatever  might  be  the 
relative  eitimation  in  which  it  was  held,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
give  a plaufible  account.  When  heroes,  and  perfons  who 
by  extraordinary  fervices  had  rendered  their  names  venerable 
and  immortal,  received  divine  honours,  fome  particularceleftial 
bodies,  of  which  the  fun,  moon,  and  other  planets  feemed 
to  be  the  moft  fuitable,  were  affigued  to  thefe  divinities  ; 
and  after  this  appropriation,  folly,  which  never  ftops  where 
it  begins,  proceeded  ftiil  farther,  and  aferibed  to  them  the 
attributes  and  powers  for  which  the  deities,  after  whom 
they  were  named,  had  been  celebrated  in  the  fictions  of  tiie 
mythologifts.  This,  inprocefs  of  time,  laid  the  foundation 
of  aftrology  ; and  hence  the  planet  Mars,  for  Lftance,  like 
the  deity  of  that  name,  was  faid  to  caufe  and  to  be  fond  of 
war,  and  Venus  to  preiide  over  love  and  its  pleafures. 

The  profeffors  of  this  kind  of  aftrology  maintain,  “ That 
the  heavens  are  one  great  volume  or  book,  wherein  God  has 
written  the  hiftory  of  the  world  ; and  in  whifch  every  man 
may  read  his  own  fortune,  and  the  tranfaftions  of  his  time. 
—The  art,  they  fay,  had  its  rife  from  the  fame  hands  as 
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aftronomy  itfelf ; while  the  ancient  Affyrians,  whofe  ferene 
unclouded  fky  favoured  their  celefhinl  obfer rations,  were 
intent  on  tracing  the  paths  and  periods  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  they  difeovered  a conftant  fettled  relation  of  analogy 
between  them  and  things  below  ; and  hence  were  led  to 
conclude  tliefe  to  be  the  Farce,  the  Ddtiuies,  lo  much 
talked  of,  which  prefide  at  our  births,  and  difpofe  of  cur 
future  fate, 

“ The  laws  therefore  of  this  relation  being  afeertained,  by 
a feries  of  offer  vat  ions,  and  the  there  each  planet  has  there- 
in ; by  knowing  the  precife  time  of  any  perfon’s  nativity, 
they  were  enabled,  from  their  knowledge  in  aftronomy,  to 
erect  a fcheme  or  horafeope  of  the  ixtuation  of  the  planets, 
at  that  point  of  time  ; and  hence  by  confideriug  their  degrees 
of  power  and  influence,  and  how  each  was  either  ftrengthened 
or  tempered  by  fome  other,  to  compute  what  mud  be  the 
refult  thereof,” 

Judicial  a Urology  is  commonly  faid  to  have  been  invent- 
ed in  Chaldaea,  and  thence  tranimitted  to  the  Egyptians, 
Greeks,  and  Romans ; though  fome  will  have  it  of  Egyp- 
tian origin,  and  aferibe  the  invention  to  Cham.  But  it  is  to 
the  Arabs  that  we  owe  it.  Of  the  firft  invention  of  a fan- 
ciful fcier.ce  which  very  generally  prevailed,  it  is  not  very 
leafy  to  afeertain  the  original  inventors.  The  principles  on 
which  it  was  founded,  were  very  extendvein  their  diftemina- 
tion.  The  Chaldeans  and  the  Egyptians,  and  indeed  almoft 
all  the  nations  of  antiquity,  were  infatuated  with  the  chimrcras 
of  aftrology.  That  of  the  Chaldceans  originated  in  the  notion, 
that  the  dars  have  an  influence,  either  beneficial  or  malig- 
nant, upon  the  affairs  of  men,  which  may  be  difeovered, 
and  made  the  ground  of  certain  prediction,  in  particular 
cafes  : and  the  whole  art  confided  in  applying  aftronomical 
obfervations  to  this  fanciful  purpofe,  and  by  fuch  means  im- 
pofing  upon  the  credulity  of  the  vulgar.  The  Egyptian 
pricks  would  not  negleCt  the  cultivation  of  an  art,  which 
together  with  that  of  magic,  would  give  them  fuch  an  irre- 
fillible  fway  over  an  ignorant  and  fuperftitious  populace. 
Diodorus  Siculus  (1.  i.  p.  51.)  relates,  that  the  Chaldaeans 
learned  thefe  arts  from  the  Egyptians  ; and  he  would  not 
have  made  this  affertion,  if  there  had  not  been  at  lead  a ge- 
neral tradition  that  they  were  praCtifed  from  the  earlielt  times 
in  Egypt.  Among  the  Arabians,  and  in  the  eaftern  courts, 
the  truths  of  fcience  could  be  recommended  only  by  ig- 
norance and  folly,  and  the  aftronomer  would  have  been 
difregarded,  had  he  not  debafed  his  honedy  by  the  vain 
predictions  of  adrology.  The  truth  of  this  art  was  allowed 
by  Albumazar  (fee  Albumazar),  and  the  bed  of  the 
Arabian  adronomers,who  draw  their  mod  certain  predictions, 
not  from  Venus  and  Mercury,  but  from  Jupiter  and  the 
fun.  Abulpharag.  Dynad.  p.  161  — 163. 

At  Rome,  the  people  were  fo  infatuated  with  this  art, 
that  the  adrologers,  or,  as  they  were  then  called,  the  ma- 
thematicians, maintained  their  ground  in  fpit'e  of  all  the 
ediCts  of  the  emperors  to  expel  them  from  the  city.  Tibe- 
rius (A.  D,  4.)  founded  his  hopes  of  the  empire  to  which  he 
afpired,  on  tire  predictions  of  Thrafyllus,  who  had  been  with 
him  during  his  abode  at  Rhodes.  However  he  would  not 
repofe  any  confidence  in  his  art  till  he  had  put  him  to  a 
trial  in  which  feveral  had  mifearried  and  fallen  victims.  Ac- 
cordingly, one  of  his  freedmen  conducted  the  adrologer 
through  deep  and  difficult  paths  to  a centry-box  fixed  on 
the  top  of  a houfe,  ereCted  on  a deep  rock  clofe  to  the  fea. 
If  Tiberius  fufpeCled  fraud  or  falfity  in  the  predictions  of 
thofe  who  praCtifed  the  art,  they  were  thrown  into  the  fea 
that  beat  againd  the  rock  on  which  this  houfe  of  trial  dood. 
Thrafyllus  was  conducted  to  this  place,  and  had  the  good 
fortune  to  pleafe  Tiberius,  by  prorniiing  him  the  empire, 
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and  by  the  ingenious  turn  he  gave  to  every  thing  he  fa : d . Ti- 
berius allied  him,  whether  he  could  draw  his  own  horofeope, 
and  whether  by  comparing  the  tune  of  his  birth  with  the 
prefent  date  of  the  heavens,  he  could  tell  what  he  was  to 
dread  or  hope  for  at  that  indant.  The  adrologer,  without 
doubt  apprized  of  the  fate  of  his  predeceffoiT,  looked  at  the 
dars  and  Jhuddered ; the  more  lie  coniidered  them  the  more 
he  trembled  ; and  at  length  exclaimed  that  he  was  threatened 
with  great  and  imminent  danger.  Tiberius,  convinced  of 
his  ikill  by  this  experiment,  embraced  him  and  admitted  him 
into  the  number  of  his  confidential  friends.  His  ahfwers, 
when  he  was  confulted,  Tiberius  regarded  as  oracular  ; and 
he  determined  to  learn  the  fcience  himfelf.  At  Rhodes  he 
had  leifure  to  receive  leffons  from  Thrafyllus,  and  profited 
by  them  to  fuch  a degree,  that  he  had  the  honour  in  a cre- 
dulous age  of  having  delivered  predictions  that  ware  verified 
by  the  event.  Augudus,  however  (A.  D.  11.),  revived 
the  ancient  law  againd  adrologers ; and  to  expref^  his  con- 
tempt for  their  pretended  Ikill,  and  to  Ihow  how  much  he 
difregarded  any  of  their  predictions,  he  publi fixed  and 
polled  up  at  Rome  the  theme  of  his  own  nativity,  or  a 
Hate  of  the  pofition  of  the  dars  at  the  indant  of  his  birth. 
In  the  year  16,  the  old  ordinances  againd  adrologers  were 
again  revived  ; two  of  them  were  capitally  punished,  and 
the  red  bani filed  from  Italy.  But  Tiberius,  who  believed 
in  adrology,  and  frequently  recurred  to  it,  prevented  the 
rigorous  execution  of  the  decree  ; and  thofe  who  promifed 
to  renounce  their  art  were  permitted  to  day  at  Rome.  The 
old  law's  againd  adrologers  were  again  enforced  in  the  year 
52,  and  the  fenate  pafied  a very  fevere  decree  againd  them  ; 
but  thefe  meafures  were  ineffectual  to  their  fupprefilon.  In 
the  year  69,  Vitellius,  though  he  inclined  to  credit  their 
predictions,  1 fined  an  ediCt  againd  them,  commanding  them 
to  leave  Italy  within  a limited  time  ; but  fo  great  was  their 
confidence  at  this  time  in  their  own  fecurity,  that  they 
poited  up  a placart  againd  his  order,  and  commanded  the 
emperor  to  leave  the  world  before  the  day  appointed  for 
their  banifhmer.t.  The  emperor  Domitian,  though  he 
firmly  believed  in  their  deluiive  arts,  pafied  an  ediCt  by 
which  they  were  all  bani  (lied  from  Rome.  His  credulity 
proved  an  occafion  of  didreffing  terror  to  him  towards  the 
clofe  of  his  reign,  for  an  adrologer,  called  Afclitario,  is 
faid  to  have  predicted  the  day  and  manner  of  his  death. 
The  emperor  Adrian  was  very  much  addicted  to  both  adro- 
logy and  divination  ; and  thus,  occafionally  protefted  and  en- 
couraged, and  fometimes  proferibed  and  bani  fined  them.  The 
adrologers  maintained  their  influence  at  Rome  to  the 
time  of  St.  Augudin,  for  the  fubjeCt  of  one  of  his  homi- 
lies (in  Pf.  lxi.  p.  32.  ed.  Froben.  1556)  is  the  reconcilia- 
tion of  one  of  thefe  pretended  mathematicians  with  the 
church.  See  Genethliaci. 

The  curious  may  find  farther  information  concerning  this 
vifionary  and  pernicious  art,  as  it  wras  praCtifed  among  the 
ancients,  in  Sext.  Emp.  adv.  Mathem.  1.  v.  p.  339.  Died. 
Sic.  1.  ii.  p.  83.  Manilius,  1.  ii.  v.  456.  Jamblich.  de  Myth. 

§ 8.  c.  4.  Fab.  Bibl.  Graec. -v.  ii.  p.  494.  Voflius  deThe- 
olog.  Gent.  1.  ii.  c.  47.  We  (hall  only  addin  this  place  the 
fenfible  refleClion  of  Florace,  lib.  1.  od.  xi.  1. 

“ Tu  ne  quasfieris  (feire  nefas)  quem  mihi,  quern  tibi 
Finem  Dii  dederint,  Leuconoe,  neu  Babylonios 
Tentaris  numeros  : ut  melius,  quidquid  e it,  path” 

“ Afk  not — ’tis  impious  to  inquire — what  date 
The  limit  of  your  life  is  fixed  by  fate  ; 

Nor  vainly  Babylonian  numbers  try, 

But  wifely  wait  your  lot,  to  live  or  die.” 

The  Br  amins,  who  introduce  1 and  praCtifed  this  art 
among  the  Indians  have  hereby  made  themielves  the  arbi- 
3 terfl 
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trrs  of  good  and  evil  hours,  which  gives  them  great  ■au- 
thority : they  are  confulted  as  oracles ; and  they  have 
taken  care  never  to  fell  their  anfwers  but  at  good  rates. 

The  fame  fuperftition  has  prevailed  in  more  modern  ages 
and  nations.  The  French  hiftorians  remark,  that  in  the 
time  of  queen  Catherine  de  Medicis,  aftrology  was  in  fo 
much  vogue,  that  the  molt  inconfiderable  thing  was  not  to 
b ■ done  without  confulting  the  Itars.  Ana  in  the  reigns  of 
king  Henry  III.  and  IV.  of  France,  the  predictions  of 
a'lrologers  were  the  common  theme  of  the  court  conver- 
fal  ion. 

This  predominant  humour  in  that  court  was  well  rallied 
day  Barclay,  in  his  Argenis,  lib.  ii.  on  occafion  of  an  aitra- 
foger,  who  had  undertaken  to  inltruct  King  Henry  ift  the 
event  of  a war  then  threatened  by  the  faction  of  the  Guiles. 

Judiciary  aftrology  itill  retains  its  credit  in  the  ealt,  and 
pretenders  are  always  found  ready  to  take  advantage  of  the 
popular  credulity.  Some  of  the  grandees  retain  an  aftro- 
loger  among  their  dependents,  and  their  learned  men  do 
not  appear  to  difpute  trie  truth  of  their  fcience,  though  the 
chief  dupes  of  the  impofture  are  found  among  the  populace. 
The  aftrologers  pretend  to  foretel  future  events  from  in- 
fpedlion  of  the  horofeope,  and  to  predict  wars,  peftilence, 
Slid  other  public  calamities  ; but  they  .are,  in  general,  very 
fuperficially  acquainted  v\  ith  the  principles  of  the  fcience 
•which  they  profefs. 

ASTROLUS,  in  Natural  Hijlory,  a name  given  by  au- 
thors to  a white  and  fplendid  ftone,  fmall  in  fixe,  and  of  a 
roundifn  figure,  refembling  the  eyes  of  fifhes. 

ASTROMETEORQLOGIA,  the  art  of  foretelling 
the  weather  and  its  changes,  from  the  afpedts  and  Configu- 
rations of  the  moon  and  planets. 

This  makes  a fpecies  of  aftrology,  diftinguifhed  by  fome 
under  the  denomination  cf  meteorological  aftrology. 

AST  RON,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a river  of  Alia  Minor, 
in  the  Troade.  Pliny. 

ASTRONIUM,  in  Botany , (xero  rov  aalpov),  Jacq.  Amer. 
261.  Linn.  mi.  Schreb.  1515.  Juff.  427.  Clafs , dioecia 
pentandria.  Generic  Char.  Male.  Cal.  perianth  five -leaved, 
coloured,  fmall  ; leaflets  ovate,  concave,  obtufe,  fpreading. 
Cor.  petals  five,  ovate, -very  obtufe,  flat,  fpreading  very 
much  ; r.etlary  five,  roundifh,  very  fmall  glands  in  the 
difle  of  the  flower.  St  am.  filaments  five,  fubulate,  fpread- 
ing, the  length  of  the  corolla  ; anthers  oblong,  incumbent. 
Female.  Cal . perianth  five -leaved,  coloured  ; leaflets  ob- 
long, concave,  obtufe,  converging.  Cor.  petals  five,  fub- 
•ovate,  obtufe,  concave,  ereft,  lefs  than  the  calyx,  perma- 
nent. Pijl.  germ  ovate,  obtufe  ; ftyles  three,  fnort,  reflex  ; 
•ftigmas  fubcapitate.  Per.  none.  Calyx,  increafed,  co- 
loured ; its  leaflets  at  firft  expanded  into  .a  pendulous  ftar, 
at  length  dropping  the  feed.  Seed,  one,  oval,  tlxe  length  of 
•the  calyx,  ladiefcent. 

Elf.  Gen.  Char.  Male.  Cal.  five-leaved.  Cor.  five-pe- 
talled.  Female,  Cal.  five-leaved.  Cor.  five-petalled.  Styles , 
three.  Seed,  one. 

Species,  A.  graveoletis.  A tree  from  twelve  to  thirty 
*.feet  in  height,  abounding  with  a terebinthinate  juice.  The 
leaves  arc  unequally  pinnate,  with  three  pair  of  leaflets, 
which  are  oblong,  ovate,  acuminate,  fmooth,  veined,  three 
inches  in  length  ; panicles  lax,  half  a foot  long  in  the  fe- 
males ; flowers  fmall,  red.  A native  of  the  woods  about 
Carthagena  in  New  Spain,  flowering  in  May  and  June. 

ASTRONOMICAL,  fomething  that  relates  to  aftro- 
nomy. 

Astronomical  Calendar,  Characters,  Column,  Horizon, 
Hours,  Month,  Quadrant,  Ring-Dial,  Sector,  Tables , Tele- 
J'iobe  Time,  Tear.  See  the  several  fubftantives. 


Astronomical  Obf creations.  See  Observations, 
servatory,  and  Catalogue. 

Astronomical  Place  of  a ftar  or  planet,  is  its  longitude 
or  place  in  the  ecliptic,  reckoned  from  the  beginning  cf 
Aries,  in  confequcniia,  or  according  to  the  natural  order  of 
the  ilgns. 

ASTRONOMICALS,  a name  ufed  by  fome  writers 
for  fexagefimal  fractions,  on  account  of  their  ufe  in  aft ro co- 
mical calculations. 

ASTRONOMICUS  Radius.  See  Radius. 
ASTRONOMY,  formed  of  o.rrp  Jlar,  and  vq;.o.;,  lazt> 
or  rule,  is  a mixed  mathematical  fcience,  which  treats  cf 
the  heavenly  bodies,  their  motions,  periods,  eclipfes,  mag- 
nitudes, Sec.  and  cf  the  caufes  on  which  they  depend. 

The  early  hiftory  of  this  fcience,  like  that  ol  many 
other  ancient  difeoveries,  is  too  much  disfigured  by  fabulous 
and  allegorical  reprefentations,  to  admit  of  any  regular  or 
fatisfa&ory  elucidation.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  fome 
knowledge  of  this  kind  muft  have  been  nearly  coeval  with 
the  human  race  ; for  befides  motives  of  mere  curiofity,  which 
are  fufficient  to  have  excited  men  in  all  ages  to  examine  the 
magnificent  and  varying  canopy  of  the  heavens,  it  is  evident 
that  fome  parts  of  the  fcience  are  lo  connected  with  the 
common  concerns  of  life,  as  to  render  the  cultivation  of 
them  indifpenfably  neceffary. 

Many  traces  of  it  have  accordingly  been  found  among 
various  nations,  which  fhow  that  ieveral  of  the  moll  re- 
markable celeftial  phenomena,  at  leaft,  muft  have  been  ob- 
ferved,  and  a knowledge  of  them  difteminated  at  a very  re- 
mote period.  But  in  what  age  or  country  the  fcience  firft 
originated,  or  by  whom  it  was  gradually  methodized  and 
improved,  is  extremely  uncertain  ; nothing  more  being 
known  on  this  fubjeft  than  what  can  he  obtained  frem  the 
fcanty  and  incidental  information  of  ancient  writers,  whofe 
accounts  are  often  too  extravagant  and  improbable  to  de- 
ferve  much  attention. 

Among  other  relations  of  this  kind,  may  be  x'eckoned 
what  is  mentioned  by  Jofephus  in  his  Antiquities,  who,  in 
fpeaking  of  the  progrefs  that  had  been  made  in  aftronomy' 
by  Seth  and  his  pofterity,  before  the  deluge,  afierts  that 
they  engraved  the  principles  of  the  fcience  on  two  pillars, 
one  of  ftone  and  the  other  of  brick,  called  the  pillars  of 
Seth  ; and  that  the  former  of  thefe  was  entire  in  his  time. 
He  alfo  aferibes  to  the  Antediluvians  a knowledge  of  the 
aftronomical  cycle  of  600  years,  which  Montucla  (in  his 
Hiftoire  des  Mathematiques)  thinks,  with  much  greater 
reafon,  was  an  invention  of  the  Chaldasans  ; and  that  what- 
ever information  was  pofieffed  by  the  Jewifh  annalift  with 
refpett  to  this  remarkable  period,  was  probably  obtained 
either  from  that  people,  or  from  fome  ancient  writings  which 
no  longer  lublift. 

But  not  to  infift  upon  this  and  other  uncertain  teftimonies 
of  the  ancients,  it  will  be  fufficient  to  oblerve  that,  not- 
withftanding  the  contrariety  of  opinions  which  have  pre- 
vailed on  this  fubjeft,  the  greater  part  of  authors  are  agreed 
in  fixing  the  origin  of  aftronomy  either  in  Chaldxea  or  in 
Egypt ; both  of  which  nations  pretended  to  a very  high 
antiquity,  and  equally  claimed  the  honour  of  producing 
the  firft  cultivators  of  this  lcience.  The  Chaldteans,  in 
particular,  boafted  of  their  temple,  or  prodigicufiy  high 
tower,  of  Belu?,  which  is  thought  by  fome  to  have  been  an 
aftronomical  obfervatory,  and  of  their  celebrated  phiiofo- 
pher  and  aftronomer  Zoroafter,  whom  they  placed  500  years 
before  the  deftruftion  of  Troy  : while  the  Egyptians,  ft’ith 
fimilar  oftentation,  vaunted  of  their  colleges  of  priefts, 
which  were  the  depofitaries  of  every  fpecies  of  knowledge  ; 
and  of  the  monument  of  Gfymandyas,  in,  which  it  is  Lid 
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there  was  a golden  circle  of  365  cubits  in  circumference, 
and  one  cubit  thick,  divided  into  365  equal  parts,  according 
to  the  days  of  the  year,  and  containing  the  heliacal  rifings 
and  fettingsof  the  liars  for  each  day,  &c.  See  Heliacal. 

It  is  evident,  indeed,  without  placing  much  reliance  upon 
thefe  accounts,  that  both  Chaldaea  and  Egypt  were  coun- 
tries extremely  proper  for  ailronomical  obfervations,  being 
almoft  conftantly  favoured  with  a pure  atmofphere  and  a fe- 
rene  Iky  ; and  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  tower  of 
Belus,  or  the  circle  of  Ofymandyas,  we  cannot  but  form 
a very  advantageous  opinion  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Egyp- 
tians in  practical  aftronomy,  from  the  polition  which  they 
have  given  to  their  pyramids,  whole  faces  are  directed  with 
great  precifion  towards  the  four  cardinal  points  of  the  com- 
pafs.  For  as  it  is  fcarcely  poffible  that  a fituation  fo  exa£l 
could  have  been  the  effect  of  chance,  we  mull  conclude 
that  they  were  acquainted  with  a corredt  method  of  draw- 
ing a meridian  line;  which  is  a matter  of  more  difficulty 
than  is  ufunlly  thought ; it  being  well  known  that  Tycho 
Brahe,  the  moll  able  allronomer  of  his  time,  committed  an 
error  of  feverai  minutes  in  tracing  that  of  his  obfervatory 
of  Uraniburg.  See  Meridian. 

The  Chaldosans  alfo  mult  have  made  very  confiderable 
advances  in  this  fcience,  if  we  can  rely  upon  the  tellimony 
of  Simplicius,  who  informs  us  that,  at  the  taking  of  Baby- 
lon by  Alexander  the  Great,  they  cited  a regular  feries  of 
ailronomical  obfervations  for  1903  years  back  ; and  that 
thefe,  through  the  means  of  Callifthenes,  were  afterwards 
communicated  to  the  Greeks  by  Ariilotle.  But  it  is  much 
to  be  wilhed  that  the  truth  of  thefe  ancient  obfervations 
was  better  eltablilhed,  particularly  as  their  hillorian  Berofus, 
•who  appears  to  have  lived  but  a little  before  the  time  of 
Alexander,  makes  no  mention  of  any  ailronomical  monu- 
ment of  this  people,  which  was  more  than  about  480  years 
anterior  to  that  period.  And,  indeed,  the  molt  ancient 
Chaldaean  obfervations,  of  which  any  mention  is  made  by 
ailronomical  writers,  are  thofe  of  three  eclipfes  of  the  moon, 
employed  by  Ptolemy  in  his  Almageil,  which  were  made  in 
the  years  27  and  28  of  the  aera  of  Nabonaffar,  or  721 
and  720  years  before  Clirift. 

But  though  Ptolemy,  and  perhaps  Hipparchus,  from 
whom  he  had  probably  taken  them,  made  no  ufe  of  any 
obfervations  more  ancient  than  thofe  here  mentioned,  we 
cannot  from  thence  conclude  that  the  Chaldasans  ill'll  began 
to  follow  the  celeftial  motions  at  this  period.  For  fuch  as 
were  made  in  much  earlier  times  might  be  fufpefted  on  fe- 
verai accounts;  and  it  is  belides  highly  probable  that  moll 
of  thofe  which  preceded  the  asra  of  Nabonaffar  were  not 
accompanied  with  dates  Efficiently  accurate  to  be  employed 
by  thefe  allronomers.  The  Babylonian  calendar,  before 
this  sera,  was  in  great  confufion,  not  having  been  properly 
regulated ; and  it  is  obvious  that  ancient  obfervations, 
cither  of  this  or  any  fimilar  kind,  can  be  but  of  little  ufe, 
except  we  are  able  to  afcertain  the  precife  time  at  which 
they  were  made. 

Befides  thefe  eclipfes  mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  nothing 
more  now  remains  of  the  Chaldsean  aftronomy,  except  what 
is  attributed  to  them  by  fome  ancient  authors,  with  refpeft 
to  certain  periods  of  years,  which  they  feem  to  have  formed 
for  the  more  ready  computation  of  the  places  of  the  hea- 
venly bodies.  And  though  the  accounts  which  have  been 
given  us  of  one  of  the  moll  remarkable  of  thefe  cycles,  by 
Suidas  and  Pliny,  are  not  wholly  free  from  objections,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  of  its  having  been  firft  invented  by  that 
people.  This  is  the  celebrated  period  called  the  Chaldasan  Sa- 
rds, which  conftfts  of  223  lunar  months,  or  a little  more  than 
1 8^  years ; and  which  fo  far  agrees  with  the  combined  mo- 
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tions  of  the  fun  and  moon,  as  always  to  bring  them  again 
into  nearly  the  fame  polition  at  the  end  of  each  cycle  that 
they  had  at  its  commencement. 

Both  the  Chaldseans  and  Egyptians,  indeed,  are  gene- 
rally fuppofed  to  have  poflefled  a very  confiderable  know- 
ledge of  feverai  other  branches  of  this  fcience  belides  thofe 
here  mentioned  ; but  for  want  of  proper  authorities,  this 
can  only  be  judged  of  by  fome  juft  notions  which  they 
appear  to  have  had  of  the  fyftem  of  the  world,  and  by 
the  agreement  which  has  been  found  among  feverai  ancient 
meafures  of  the  circumference  of  the  earth.  The  Egyp- 
tians, in  particular,  appear  to  have  known,  long  before  the 
Chriftian  xra,  that  the  year  confifted  of  365^  days,  and  that 
the  planets  Mercury  and  Venus  moved  round  the  lun.  We 
are  alfo  well  allured  of  the  great  antiquity  of  the  fcience 
among  this  people,  from  the  recent  difeoveries  which  have 
been  made  in  that  country  during  the  late  war;  and  parti- 
cularly from  the  figure  of  a zodiac  brought  from  thence  by 
the  French,  which  Lalande  confiders  as  extremely  ancient. 

But  among  the  various  nations  which  claim  the  honour  of 
having  firft  cultivated  this  fcience,  none  pretend  to  poffels 
obfervations  of  greater  antiquity  than  the  Chinefe.  The 
moll  remarkable  of  thefe  is  a conjunction  of  five  of  the 
planets,  which,  according  to  their  annals,  is  faid  to  have 
taken  place  in  the  reign  of  their  emperor  Tchuen-hiu,  about 
2500  years  before  Chrift.  They  alfo  mention  an  eclipfe  of 
the  fun,  which  happened  in  the  conllellation  Scorpio,  about 
the  year  2150  of  the  fame  aera  ; and  which  is  faid  to  have 
proved  fatal  to  two  Chinefe  allronomers  of  the  names  of  Ho 
and  Hi,  who  were  condemned  to  death  by  the  emperor 
Tchong-kang,  on  account  of  their  omitting,  through 
negligence  and  intoxication,  to  announce  the  precife  time 
at  which  it  arrived.  And  from  thefe  data,  apparently  well 
atteiled,  feverai  eminent  allronomers  have  endeavoured  to 
dilcover  whether  thefe  events  could  have  poffibly  happened 
about  the  time  here  mentioned  ; but  the  fubjeft  is  attended 
with  too  many  difficulties  to  afford  any  fatisfattory  refult. 

All  that  we  know  of  the  Chinefe  aftronomy  is  from  the 
accounts  which  have  been  given  of  it  by  the  Jefnit  miffiona- 
ries,  »vho  are  much  divided  in  their  opinions  with  refpedl  to  its 
very  great  antiquity ; fome  fuppoling  it  to  have  flourifhed 
at  a more  earlier  period  than  others.  F.  Du  Halde,  how- 
ever, afferts,  that  it  was  cultivated  by  their  great  lawgiver 
Confucius;  and  that  Tcheou-cong,  the  moll  fkilful  allro- 
nomer  that  China  ever  produced,  lived  more  than  1000 
years  before  Clirift,  and  palled  whole  nights  in  obferving 
the.  celeftial  bodies,  and  arranging  them  into  conftellations. 
But  whatever  might  have  been  the  knowledge  or  this  peo- 
ple in  former  times,  the  Hate  of  aftronomy  is  very  low  in 
that  country  at  prefent,  although  it  is  cultivated  at  Peking 
by  public  authority,  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  moll  of  the 
capital  cities  of  Europe. 

The  inhabitants  of  Japan,  Siam,  and  the  Mogul’s  empire, 
alfo  appear  to  have  been  acquainted  with  aftronomy  from 
time  immemorial ; and  the  famous  obfervatory  at  Benares 
(fee  Observatory)  is  a monument  both  of  th'egp^aLrin- 
genuity  of  the  Indians,  and  of  their  Ikill  in  that  fcience. 
A knowledge  of  this  fubjecl  is  alfo  fuppofed  to  have  pre- 
vailed among  the  Americans  ; though,  in  their  divifions  of 
time,  they  made  ufe  of  the  folar  and  not  of  the  lunar 
motions.  The  Mexicans,  in  particular,  are  faid  to  have 
difeovered  a fingular  prediledlion  for  the  number  13,  which 
they  ufed  as  a kind  of  cycle  in  moll  of  their  computations. 
And  the  abbe  Clavigero  afferts  it  as  a remarkable  fa£l, 
that  having  difeovered  the  excefs  of  a few  hours  in  the  folar 
above  the  lunar  year,  they  made  ufe  of  intercalary  days  to 
bring  them  to  an  equality,  as  was  done  by  Julius  Csfar  in 
Y the 
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the  Roman  calendar  ; but  with  this  difference,  that,  inftead 
of  one  day  every  four  years,  they  interpofed  1 3 days  every 
52  years,  which  produces  the  fame  cftedt. 

But  the  mod  inierefting  account  of  the  rife  and  progrefs 
of  this  fcience  hitherto  given,  is  that  which  is  detailed  by 
M.  Badly,  in  his  learned  and  elaborate  hiflory  of  Ancient 
and  Modern  Aftronomy  ; in  which  he  endeavours  to  trace 
its  origin  among,  the  Chaldxans,  Egyptians,  Perfume,  In- 
dians, and  Chinefe,  to  a very  early  period.  And  in  con- 
feauence  of  the  refearches  he  lias  made  on  this  fuhjeft,  he 
is  led  to  maintain,  that  the  knowledge  common  to  the 
whole  of  thofe  nations,  'has.been  derived  from  the  fame 
original  fource  : namely,  a mo  ft  ancient  and  highly-culti- 
vated people  of  Alia,  of  whofe  memory  every  trace  is  now 
extindt  ; but  who  have  been  the  parent-mftructors  of  all 
around  them. 

M.  Badly  does  not  pretend  to  fix,  with  certainty,  the 
precife  fituation  of  this  ancient  people;  but  he  offers  feveral 
reafons  for  conjecturing  that  it  muff  have  been  fomewhere 
about  the  49th  or  50th  degree  of  north  latitude,  in  the 
fouthern  regions  of  Siberia.  Among  various  other  coinci- 
dences, he  obferves,  that  many  of  the  European  and  Aiiatic 
nations  attribute  their  origin  to  that  quarter,  where  the  ci- 
vil and  religious  rites,  common  to  each,  were  probably  firft 
formed  ; and  what  he  coniiders  as  a ftrong  aftronomical  fup- 
port  of  his  hypothecs  is,  that  the  obfervations  of  the  liars, 
collected  by  Ptolemy,  muft  Iiave  been  made  in  a climate 
where  the  longefl  day  was  16  hours,  which  correfponds  to 
the  latitude  here  mentioned.  But  as  that  region  exhibits  no 
traces  of  its  ever  having  been  inhabited  by  a poliftied  people, 
his  theory,  though  highly  ingenious,  has  not  fufficient 
force  to  draw  our  aifent  to  his  conclufions. 

In  inveftigating  the  antiquity  and  progrefs  of  aftronomy 
amono-  the  Indians,  M.  Badly  examines  and  compares  four 
different  lets  of  aftronomical  tables  of  the  Indian  philofo- 
phers,  viz.  that  of  the  Siamefe,  explained  by  M.  Caffini, 
in  1689  ; that  brought  from  India  by  M.  le  Gentil  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  ; and  two  other  manufcript  tables 
found  among  the  papers  of  the  late  M.  de  Lille  ; which,  he 
obferves,  accord  together,  and  all  refer  to  the  meridian  of 
Benares.  From  thefe  tables  it  appears,  that  the  Indian  af- 
tronomy has  two  principal  epochs,  the  firft  being  founded 
on  a conjunction  of  the  fun,  moon,  and  planets,  which  is 
faid  to  have  taken  place  3102  years  before  Chrift ; and  the 
other  1 49  t years  before  the  fame  sera.  Thefe  periods  are 
fo  connected  by  the  mean  motions  of  the  fun,  moon,  and 
planets,  that  one  of  them  mult  neceffarily  be  fictitious ; and 
though  the  celebrated  author  above  mentioned,  has  endea- 
voured to  fhow  that  the  firll  of  them  muft  have  been  found- 
ed on  obfervations,  there  is  great  reafon  for  believing  that 
it  was  rather  imagined  for  the  purpofe  of  giving  a common 
origin  to  the  figns  of  the  zodiac,  and  the  motions  of  the 
celeitial  bodies. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  if,  parting  from  the  epoch  1491,  we 
afcend,  by  means  of  the  Indian  fables  to  the  year  3102, 
before  the  Chriftian  sera,  we  {hall  find  a general  conjunction 
of  the  fun,  moon,  and  planets,  as  thefe  tables  fuppofe  ; *but 
this  conjunction,  which  is  too  different  from  the  refult  given 
by  the  belt  modern  tables  to  have  ever  taken  place,  (hows 
that  the  epoch  to  which  they  refer,  is  not  founded  upon 
obfervations  ; and,  in  faCt,  fome  elements  of  the  Indian 
aftronomy,  feem  to  indicate  that  they  were  determined  even 
long  before  this  firft  epoch.  The  equation  of  the  fun’s 
centre,  in  particular,  which  they  fix  at  20  10'  32",  could  not, 
according  to  the  calculations  of  M.  de  La  Place,  have  been 
of  this  magnitude  but  near  the  year  4300  before  Chrift  ; 
and  befides  this,  the  equations  of  the  centre  of  Jupiter  and 


Mars  are  fo  different  from  what  they  ougl  t to  have  been  at 
this  epoch,  that  nothing  can  be  concluded  from  them  in  fa- 
vour of  their  high  antiquity. 

To  conclude,  the  whole  of  thefe  tables,  and,  above  all, 
the  conjunction  which  they  fuppofe  at  the  fame  epoch,  prove, 
on  the  contrary,  that  they  muft  have  been  conftruCted,  or 
at  lealt  'rectified,  in  much  more  modern  times.  The  ancient 
reputation,  however,  of  the  Indians,  both  in  this  and  other 
fciences,  leaves  but  little  doubt,  that  aftronomy  was  culti- 
vated among  them  at  a very  remote  period  ; and  of  this,  the 
remarkable  accuracy  with  which  they  have  afligned  the 
mean  motions  of  the  fun  and  moon,  are  fufficient  proofs,  as 
Inch  exactitude  could  only  have  been  obtained  from  a long 
feries  of  obfervations.  This  opinion  has  alfo  been  ably  fup- 
ported  by  Mr.  Playfair,  in  a differtation  on  the  aftronomy 
of  the  Bramins,  publi.'hed  in  thefecond  volume  of  the  Tranf- 
adlions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  has, 
likewife,  adduced  many  initances  of  their  critical  knowledge 
in  the  other  mathematical  fciences,  employed  in  their  pre- 
cepts and  calculations. 

The  Greeks  did  not  begin  to  cultivate  aftronomy  till  a 
long  time  after  the  Egyptians,  of  whom  they  were  the 
dii’ciples  ; and  it  is  extremely  difficult,  amidft  the  fables 
which  fo  much  abound  in  the  earlier  periods  of  their  hiftory, 
to  obtain  any  very  correct  information  with  refpedt  to  their 
knowledge  in  this  fcience.  All  that  we  can  learn  is,  that 
they  had  made  obfervations  on  the  celeitial  bodies,  and 
divided  the  heavens  into  conilellations,  13  or  14  centuries 
before  the  Chriftian  sera  ; this  being  the  period,  according 
to  the  opinion  of  the  moil  eminent  chronologer,  to  which 
we  muft  refer  the  fphere  of  Eudoxus. 

The  number  of  their  philofophieal  inftitutions,  however, 
afford  no  obferver  of  any  note,  till  much  later  times  ; molt 
of  their  ancient  fedts  having  treated  aftronomy  as  a fcience 
purely  fpeculative,  without  properly  attending  either  to 
facts,  or  their  caufes.  But  notwithilanding  the  reveries'  in 
which  they  often  indulged,  their  knowledge  began  to  be 
greatly  improved  by  Thales  the  Milefian,  and  other  Greeks 
who  travelled  into  Egypt,  and  brought  from  thence  the 
chief  principles  of  the  fcience.  This  philofopher,  who  died 
at  the  age  of  96  in  the  year  548  before  Chrift,  was  thefounder 
of  the  Ionian  fedt,  and  appears  to  have  been  the  firft  who 
taught  his  countrymen  the  globular  figure  of  the  earth,  the 
obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  and  the  caufes  of  folar  and  lunar 
eclipfes;  which  latter  phenomena  he  is  alfo  faid  to  have 
been  able  to  predict. 

Thales  had  for  his  fucceffors  Anaximander,  Anaximenes, 
and  Anaxagoras,  to  the  firft  of  whom  is  attributed  the  in- 
vention of  the  gnomon,  and  geographical  chart  ; but  for 
which  he  was  probably  indebted  to  the  Egyptians.  He  is 
alfo  faid  to  have  maintained  that  the  fun  was  a mafs  of  fire 
as  large  as  the  earth,  which,  though  far  below  the  truth 
with  refpedt  to  iizp,  was  an  opinion,  for  thefe  early  times, 
that  does  its  author  much  credit  ; though  to  him,  as 
in  the  cafe  of  Galileo,  the  truths  he  had  difeovered  were 
the  caufe  of  his  perfecution.  Both  himfelf  and  his  children 
were  proferibed  bv  the  Athenians,  for  his  attempting  to 
fubjedt  the  works  of  the  gods  to  immutable  laws ; and  his 
life  would  have  paid  the  facrifice  of  his  temerity,  but  for 
the  care  of  Pericles,  his  friend  and  difciple,  who  got  his 
fentence  of  deatli  changed  into  exile. 

Next  after  the  Ionian  fchool  was  that  of  Pythagoras, 
who  was  bdrn  at  Samos,  abput  the  year  586  before  the 
Chriftian  sera,  and  who,  in  the  celebrity  he  acquired,  /ar 
exceeded  his  predeceffors.  Like  Thales  he  viiited  Egypt, 
and  afterwards  the  Brachmans  of  India,  from  whom  he  is 
fuppofed  to  have  obtained  many  of  the  aftronomical  truths' 
6 which 
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which  he  brought  with  him  into  Italy,  to  which  country  he 
was  obliged  to  retire  on  account  of  the  delpotifm  which  then 
prevailed  at  Athens.  Here  he  firth  taught  the  true  fy  item  of , 
the  world,  which,  many  centuries  after,  was  revived  by  Co- 
pernicus; but  hid  his  doCtrine  from  the.  vulgar,  in  imitation 
of  the  Egyptian  prietts  who  had  been  ids  inilrudtors.  It 
was  even  thought,  in  this  fchool,  that  the  planets  were  in- 
habited bodies,  like  the  earth  ; and  that  the  ttars,  which 
are  diffeminated  through  infinite  fpa-ce,  are  funs,  and  the  : 
centres  of  other  planetary  fy items.  They  alfo  coniidered 
the  comets  as  permanent  bodies,  moving  round  the  tun  ; and 
not  as  peri  thing  meteors,  formed  in  the  atmofphere,  as  they- 
were  thought  to  be  in  after  times. 

From  this  time  to  the  foundation  of  the  fchool  of  Alex-- 
andria,  the  hiftory  of  aftronomy  among  the  Greeks  offers 
nothing  remarkable,  except  tome  attempts  of  Eudoxus  to 
explain  the  ceiettial  phenomena  ; and  the  celebrated  cycle 
of  19  years,  which  had  been  imagined  by  Meton,  in  order 
to  conciliate  the  folar  and  lunar  motions.  This  is  the  moft 
accurate  period,  for  a fhort  interval  of  time,  that  could 
have  been  devifed  for  embracing  an  exact  number  of  revo- 
lutions of  thefe  two  luminaries  ; and  is  fo  funple  a id  ufe- 
ful,  that,  when  Meton  propofed  it  to  the  Greeks,  atfembled 
at  the  Olympic  games,  as  the  balls  of  their  calendar,  it  was 
received  with  great  approbation,  and  unanimoufly  adopted 
by  all  their  colonies. 

In  the  fchool  of  Alexandria,  we  fee,  for  the  firft  time, 
a combined  fyftem  of  obfervations,  made  with  inftruments 
proper  for  meafuving  angles,  and  calculated  trigonometri- 
cally. Aftronomy,  accordingly,  took  a new  form,  winch 
fucceeding  ages  have  only  brought  to  greater  perfection. 
The  pontion  of  the  liars  began  at  this  time  to  be  deter- 
mined; they  traced  the  collide  of  the  planets  with  greater 
care  ; and  the  inequalities  of  the  folar  and  lunar  motions 
became  better  known.  It  was,  in  fhort,  in  this  celebrated 
fchool,  that  a new  fyftem  of  aftronomy  arofe,  which  em- 
braced the  whole  of  the  celeftial  motions;  and  though  in- 
ferior to  that  of  Pythagoras,  and  even  falie  in  theory,  it 
afforded  the  means,  by  the  numerous  obfervations  which  it 
furnilhed,  of  detecting  its  own  fallacy,  and  of  enabling 
aftronomers  in  later  times  to  difeover  the  true  fyftem  of 
nature. 

Ariftyllus  and  Timocharis  were  the  firft  obfervers  in  this 
riling  inftitution.  They  flouriflied  about  the  year  290  before 
Chrift  ; and  by  their  alliduous  labours,  were  the  means  cf 
greatly  improving  this  fcience.  It  was  from  their  oblerva- 
tions  of  the  principal  zodiacal  ftars,  that  Hipparchus  was 
led  to  difeover  the  precellion  of  the  equi  loxes;  and  Ptolemy 
alfo  founded  upon  them  his  theory  ol  the  motions  of  the 
planets. 

Next  after  thefe,  was  Ariftarchus  of  Samos,  who  made 
the  moft  delicate  elements  of  the  fciei  c ■ the  objects  of  his 
refearch.  Among  other  things  of  this  kind,  he  attempted 
to  determine  the  magnitude  and  diftance  of  the  fun  ; and 
though,  as  may  be  fuppofed,  the  refults  he  obtained  were 
conliderably  wide  of  the  truth,  the  methods  he  employed 
to  refolve  thefe  difficult  problems,  do  great  honour  to  his 
genius.  Pie  alio  endeavoured  to  revive  the  opinion  of  the 
Pythagorean  fchool,  with  refpeCt  to  the  motion  of  the 
earth  ; but  as  his  writings  upon  this  fubjeCt  have  not  been 
preferred,  we  are  ignorant  to  what  point  he  had  advanced, 
by  this  means,  in  his  explication  of  the  celeftial  phe- 
nomena. 

The  celebrity  of  his  fucceffor  Erato fthenes,  arifes  chiefly 
from  his  attempt  to  meafuve  the  earth,  and  his  obfervations 
on  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic.  Having  remarked  at  Sy- 
er.e,  a well  which  was  enlightened  to  its  bottom  by  the 


fun,  on  the  day  of  the  fummer  folftiee,  he  ohferved  the 
meridian  height  of  the  fun  on  the  fame  day  at  Alexandria  ; 
and  found  that  the  celeftial  arc,  contained  between  the  two 
places,  was  the  50th  part  of  the  whole  circumference  ; 
and  as  their  diftance  was  eftimated  at  500  ftadia,  he  fixed 
the  length  of  a great  circle  of  the  earth  at  250,000;  but 
as  the  length  of  the  ftadium  employed  by  this  aftronoirer  is 
not  known,  we  cannot  appreciate  the  exactnefs  of  his 
meafurement. 

Among  others  who  cultivated  and  improved- this  fcience, 
we  may  alfo  mention  the  celebrated  Archimedes,  who  con- 
ft  meted  a kind  of  planetarium  or  orrery,  for  repreleiitfng 
t.he  -principal  phenomena  of.  the  -heavenly  bodies.  But  of 
all  the  aftronomers. of  antiquity,  Hipparchus  of  Bithynia  is 
the  one,  who,  by  the  number  and  precifion  of  his  obferva- 
tions, as  well  as  by  the  important  refults  which  he  derived 
from  them,  is  the  moft  entitled  to  our  efteem.  He  flouriflied 
at  Alexandria  about  the  year  162  before  the  Chriftian  sera  ; 
and  began  his  agronomical-  labours  by  attempting  to  deter- 
mine, with  more  exaCtnefs  than  had  hitlu  rto  been  done, 
the  length  of  the  tropical  year,  which  he  fixed  at  365 
days,  5 hours,  and  55  minutes,  being  near  4-!,-  minutes  too 
great.  Like  moft  of  bis  predeceffors,  he  founded  his 
fyftem  upon  an  uniform  circular  motion  of  the  fun  ; but 
inftead  of  placing  the  earth  in  the  centre  of  the  folar  orbit, 
he  temoved  it  to  the  diftance  of  Ath  part  of  the  radius, 
and  fixed  the  apogee  to  the  fixth  degree  of  Gemini.  By- 
means  of  thefe  data,  he  formed  the  firft  folar  tables  of 
which  any  mention  is  made  in  the  hiftory  of  aftronomy;  and 
though  defective  and  even  erroneous  in  principle,  they  are  a 
durable  monument  of  bis  genius, -which  three  centuries 
afterwards  were  refpefted  by  Ptolemy,  without  his  pre- 
fuming to  alter  them. 

The  great  aftronomer  next  coniidered  the  motions  of  the 
moon,  and  endeavoured  to  meafure  the  exafit  time  of  her 
revolution,  by  a companion  of  ancient  eclipfes.  He  alio 
determined  the  eccentricity  and  inclination  of  her  orbit,  as 
well  as  the  motio  1 of  her  nodes  and  apogee  ; and  calculated 
all  the  eclipfes  that  were  to  happen  for  600  years  to  come. 
We  are,  be  Tides,  indebted  to  him  for  the  important  dil- 
covery  of  the  preceffion  of  the  equinoxes  (fee  Preces- 
sion), which  was  the  fruit  of  the  long  and  difficult  enter- 
prife  he  undertook  of  making  a catalogue  of  the  fixed  ftars, 
with  tlfeir  latitudes,  longitudes,  and  apparent  magnitude’. 
Geography  is  alfo  indebted  to  Hipparchus  for  the  method 
of  fixing  the  fituation  of  places  upon  the  earth,  by  means 
ot  their  latitude  and  longitude;  in  obtaining  the  latter  of 
which,  he  appears  to  have  been  .the  firft  who  employed 
eclipfes  of  the  moon  ; and  as  thefe  refearches  required 
numerous  calculations,  tliey  gave  birth,  under  his  hands, 
to  lpherical  trigonometry.  Many  of  his  principal  works 
peri {hed  with  the  library. of  Alexandria,;  but  his  catalogue 
of  the  ftars,  and  feveral  of  his  obfervations,  have  been  pre- 
ferved  by  Ptolemy  in  his  Almageft. 

Between  the  time  of  Hipparchus  and  Ptolemy,  the  chief 
obfervers  of  any  note  arc  Agrippa,  Menelaus,  and  Theon  ; 
the  two  latter  of  which  are  better  known  as  geometricians 
than  aftronomers.  We  remark,  however,  in  this  interval, 
the  reformation  of  the  calendar  by  Julius  Crefar,  and  a 
more  exact  knowledge  of  the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  ocean 
(fee  Tides).  Poftdonius,  a celebrated  ftoic  philofopher, 
who  lived  about  eighty  vears  before  Chrift,  appears  to  have 
been  the  firft  who  obferved  the  relation  of  thefe  phenomena 
with  the  motions  of  the  moon  ; and  of  which  Pliny,  the 
naturalift,  has  given  a deferiptiun,  remarkable  for  its  ac- 
curacy. 

Ptolemy,  the  worthy  fucceffor  of  Hipparchus,  was  born 
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at  Pelufium  in  Egypt,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fecond  cen- 
tury of  Chriftianity,  and  was  the  firft  who  undertook  to 
reform  the  whole  of  this  fcience,  by  eftablifhing  it  upon  a 
new  foundation.  In  this  enterprife,  the  fyftem  he  formed 
is  now  well  known  to  be  erroneous  ; but  the  edifice  he 
eredted  lafted  near  1400  years;  and  even  at  this  time, 
though  it  is  entirely  deftroyed,  his  Almageft,  confidered 
as  the  depofitory  of  ancient  obfervations,  is  one  of  the  moll 
precious  monuments  of  antiquity.  See  Almagest. 

One  of  the  moll  important  difcoveries  of  this  aftronomer 
is  that  of  the  evedlion  of  the  moon  (fee  Evection),  which 
he  has  afiigned  with  fo  much  exadlnefs,  that  M.  L a Place, 
in  oppofition  to  the  opinion  of  other  writers,  thinks  it 
fufficient  to  entitle  him  to  the  charadter  of  an  accurate 
obferver  ; and  that  the  charge  which  lias  been  made  againil 
him,  of  appropriating  the  difcoveries  of  his  predeceffors, 
is  not  well  founded. 

It  may  alfo  be  remarked,  that  Ptolemy  has  rendered  great 
fervices  to  geography,  by  colledting  all  the  determinations 
of  the  latitudes  and  longitudes  of  places  then  known  ; and 
by  his  laying  the  foundation  of  the  method  of  projedtions, 
for  the  conllrudlion  of  geographical  charts,  which  was  but 
little  known  before  his  time.  In  fhort,  the  various  works 
which  he  executed,  upon  a variety  of  fubjedts,  are  ftrong 
proofs  of  a great  and  enlightened  mind,  and  will  always 
infure  him  a diftinguiftied  rank  in  the  hiltory  of  the  fciences. 

With  the  labours  of  this  great  aftronomer  ended  the 
glory  of  the  Alexandrian  fchool,  which  had  now  fubfifted 
for  more  than  five  centuries,  with  as  much  credit  to  itfelf 
as  advantage  to  the  fciences  ; but  the  fucceflors  of  Hippar- 
chus and  Ptolemy,  contented  themfelves  with  commenting 
on  their  works,  without  adding  any  thing  remarkable  to  their 
difcoveries.  The  knowledge  of  nature,  which  had  hitherto 
been  cultivated  with  fo  much  fuccefs,  gave  way  to  the 
defolating  irruption  of  the  Saracens,  who  were  led  by  a fero- 
cious zeal  to  deftroy  the  celebrated  library  of  Alexandria, 
which  contained  fo  many  treafures  of  learning  and  genius. 
By  a Angular  turn,  however,  of  human  affairs,  this  people 
became  afterwards  the  protedlors  and  cultivators  of  litera- 
ture and  fcience,  and  were  then  fenfible,  that  this  frantic 
meafure  had  deprived  them  of  the  moft  precious  fruits  of 
their  victories. 

The  caliph  Almanfor  firft  introduced  a tafte  for  the 
fciences  into  his  empire;  and  his  grandfon,  Almamon,  who 
afcended  the  throne  in  813,  was  a great  encourager  and  im- 
prover of  aftronomy.  Having  conftrudled  proper  inftru- 
ments,  he  made  many  accurate  obfervations  ; and,  among 
others,  determined  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  to  be  230 
35'.  Under  his  aufpices  alfo,  a degree  of  the  meridian  was 
meafured,  a fecond  time,  in  the  plains  of  Singar,  on  the 
borders  of  the  Red  Sea.  About  the  fame  time,  or  at  a fome- 
what  later  period,  Alfraganus  likewife  wrote  a treatife  on 
aftronomy;  and  hence  the  fcience  began  to  be  greatly  cultiva- 
ted by  the  Arabians;  particularly  by  Albategnius,  who  gave 
a new  and  improved  theoiy  of  the  fun,  from  which  he  derived 
refults  that  are  much  valued  for  their  accuracy ; and  above  all, 
as  they  diredlly  confirm  the  diminution  of  the  eccentricity  of  the 
folar  orbit,  as  fince  demonftrated  by  the  theory  of  gravity, 
and  by  the  fecular  equation  of  the  moon.  His  work,  in- 
titled  “ The  Science  of  the  Stars,”  is  ft  ill  extant,  and  was 
long  efteemed  by  the  Arabians.  But  after  his  time,  though 
the  Saracens  had  many  eminent  aftronomers,  feveral  cen- 
turies elapfed  without  producing  any  very  valuable  obferva- 
tions, excepting  thofe  of  fome  eclipfes,  obferved  by  Ibn 
Junis,  aftronomer  to  the  caliph  of  Egypt,  which  ferve  to 
{how  the  acceleration  of  the  mean  motion  of  the  moon. 

The  Perfians,  who  for  a long  time  were  of  the  fame  reli- 


gion, and  fubjefled  to  the  fame  fovereigns  with  the  Arabs, 
began  about  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century,  to  throw 
ofF  the  yoke  of  the  caliphs  ; and  at  this  period,  their  calendar 
received,  by  the  care  of  their  aftronomer  Omar  Cheyam,  a 
new  form,  founded  upon  an  ingenious  intercalation,  which 
confifted  in  making  eight  biffextile  years  at  the  end  of  every 
thirty-three  common  years.  See  Bissextile.  About  the 
fame  time,  alfo,  Holagu  Ilecoukan,  one  of  their  fovereigrs, 
afiembled  the  moft  confiderable  aftronomers  at  Maragha, 
where  he  con  ft  rafted  a magnificent  obfervatory,  the  care 
of  which  was  confided  to  Nafiir-Eddin.  But  of  all  the 
princes  of  this  nation,  the  one  who  diftinguiflied  himfelf  the 
moft,  by  his  zeal  for  aftronomy,  was  Ulugh  Beigh,  a grand- 
fon of  the  celebrated  T amerlane,  who  was  a great  proficient 
in  this  fcience.  He  formed,  from  his  own  obfervations, 
at  Samarcand,  the  capita!  of  his  empire,  a new  catalogue 
of  the  ftars,  and  the  bell  tables  of  the  fun  and  planets  that 
had  been  given  before  thofe  of  Tycho  Brahe.  He  alfo 
determined,  in  143,7,  with  a quadrant  180  feet  high,  the 
obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  which  he  found  equal  to  230  31' 

S^- 

Doring  this  period,  the  greateft  part  of  Europe  was 
immerfed  in  ignorance  and  barbarity  ; which  would  have 
probably  continued  much  longer,  but  for  the  fettlejnent  of 
the  Moors  in  Spain,  who  firft  introduced  a tafte  for  literature 
and  the  fciences  into  this  part  of  the  world.  The  Arabs 
by  this  means  became  our  inftruftors,  as  the  Egyptians  had 
been  formerly  of  the  Greeks  ; and,  by  a Angular  fatality, 
the  learning  which  they  tranfmitted  to  us,  has  difappeared 
among  this  people,  as  aftronomy  became  neglefted  in  the 
temples  of  Egypt  and  Chaldsea,  in  proportion  to  the  progress 
which  it  made  in  the  fchool  of  Alexandria. 

One  of  the  firft  encouragers  of  learning  in  Europe  was 
Frederick  II.,  who,  about  1230,  fet  about  reftoring  fome 
decayed  univerfities,  and  founding  a new  one  at  Vienna. 
He  alfo  caufed  the  works  of  Ariftotle  and  Ptolemy’s  Al- 
mageft, to  be  tranflated  into  Latin  ; from  which  latter  cir- 
cumftance  we  may  date  the  revival  of  aftronomy  in  Europe. 
Two  years  after  this,  John  of  Halifax,  commonly  known 
by  the  name  of  Sacro  Bofco,  compiled  from  Ptolemy,  Al- 
bategnius, Alfraganus,  and  other  Arabic  aftronomers,  his 
work  “ De  Sphasra,”  which  continued  in  great  eftimation 
for  more  than  300  years  afterwards,  and  was  honoured 
with  commentaries  by  Clavius  and  other  learned  men.  Al- 
phonfus,  king  of  Caftile,  may  alfo  be  reckoned  as  one  of 
the  moft  zealous  encouragers  and  protedlors  of  this  fcience ; 
though,  being  but  ill  feconded  by  the  aftronomers  of  that 
time,  the  tables  which  he  publilhed  were  not  found  to  an- 
fwer  the  great  expence  which  attended  them. 

About  the  fame  period  alfo  Roger  Bacon,  an  Englilh 
monk,  beiides  many  learned  works  of  various  kinds,  wrote 
feveral  treatifes  on  aftronomy  ; after  which  but  little  pro- 
grefs  was  made  in  this  fcience  till  the  time  of  Purbach, 
Regiomontanus,  and  Walther,  who  all  fiourifhed  about 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  by  their  labours  pre- 
pared the  way  for  the  great  difcoveries  which  followed. 
Regiomontanus,  in  particular,  who  was  born  at  Koning- 
fberg,  a town  of  Franconia,  in  1436,  and  whofe  proper 
name  was  John  Muller,  rendered  coufiderable  fervices  to 
aftronomy,  not  only  by  his  obfervations  and  writings,  but 
by  his  trigonometrical  tables  of  fines  and  tangents,  which 
he  computed  to  a radius  of  1,000,000  few  eveiy  minute  of 
the  quadrant,  and  by  this  means  greatly  facilitated  aftrono- 
mical  computations,  which  had  now  become  both  nume- 
rous and  intricate.  John  Werner,  who  fucceeded  Walther 
as  aftronomer  at  Nuremberg,  is  alfo  deferring  of  notice, 
as  being  the  firft  who  propofed  the  method  of  finding  the 
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longitude  at  fea  by  obferving  the  moon’s  diftance  from  the 
fun  and  certain  fixed  ftars,  which  is  now  fo  fuccefsfully 
praftifed  in  the  Britilh  navy. 

Next  after  thefe  was  Nicholaus  Copernicus,  the  cele- 
brated reftcrer  of  the  old  Pythagorean  fyftem  of  the  world, 
which  had  been  now  fet  afide  ever  fince  the  time  of  Pto- 
lemy. He  was  born  at  Thorn,  in  Polifh  Pruffia,  in  1473, 
and  having  gone  through  a regular  courfe  of  ftudies  at  Cra- 
cow, and  afterwards  at  Rome,  he  was  made  by  the  intereft 
of  his  uncle,  who  was  bifliop  of  Wormia,  a canon  of  Fraw- 
enberg  ; in  which  peaceful  retreat,  after  36  years  of  ob- 
fervations  and  meditations,  he  eftablifhed  his  theory  of  the 
motion  of  the  earth,  with  fuch  new  and  demonftrative  ar- 
guments in  its  favour,  that  it  has  gradually  prevailed  from 
that  time,  and  is  now  univerfally  received  by  the  learned 
throughout  Europe. 

This  great  man,  however,  had  not  the  fatisfaftion  of  wit- 
neffing  the  fuccefs  of  his  undertaking,  being  threatened  by 
the  perfecution  of  religious  bigots  on  the  one  fide,  and  with 
an  obftinate  and  violent  oppofition  from  thofe  who  called 
themfelves  philofophers  on  the  other:  it  was  not  without  the 
greateft  folicitations  that  he  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  give 
up  his  papers  to  his  friends,  with  permiflion  to  make  them 
public  ; but  from  continued  importunities  of  this  kind,  he  at 
length  complied,  and  his  book,  “ De  Revolutionibus  Orbium 
Coeleftium,”  after  being  fuppreffed  for  many  years,  was  at 
length  publilhed,  and  a copy  of  it  brought  to  him  a few 
hours  before  his  death.  His  difciple  Rheticus,  who  has 
rendered  great  fervices  to  the  mathematical  fciences  by  his 
extenfive  tables  of  fines,  tangents,  and  fecants,  to  every  ten 
feconds,  was  the  firll  who  adopted  his  ideas  ; but  they  made 
but  little  progrefs  till  towards  the  beginning  of  the  1 7th 
century. 

In  this  interval,  however,  the  fcier.ce  was  not  wholly  neg- 
lected. Nonius  in  particular  wrote  feveral  valuable  treatiles 
on  Aftronomy  and  Navigation,  and  invented  fome  ufeful  in- 
ftruments, more  accurate  than  thofe  before  known  ; one  of 
thefe  being  the  aftronomical  quadrant,  on  which  he  divided 
the  degrees  into  minutes,  by  a number  of  concentric  circles. 
Apian  alfo,  in  1540,  wrote  a book  called  the  “ Csefarian 
Aftronomy,”  in  which  he  (hows  how  to  obferve  the  places 
of  the  ftars  and  planets  by  the  aftrolabe  ; to  refolve  aftrono- 
mical problems  by  means  of  certain  inftruments,  and  to  pre- 
dict and  calculate  eclipfes  ; and  at  the  end  of  his  work  are 
added  obfervations  of  five  cornets,  one  of  which  has  been 
fuppofed  .to  be  the  fame  with  that  deferibed  by  Hevelius  ; 
and  whofe  return  was  accordingly  looked  for  in  the  year 
1789,  but  it  did  not  appear.  Gemma  Frifius,  who  lived 
about  this  time,  is  likeiyife  deferving  of  notice,  as  being  the 
firft  who  recommended  time-keepers  for  finding  the  longitude 
at  fea.  See  Chronometer. 

The  hiftory  of  the  fcience,  about  this  epoch,  alfo  offers 
us  a great  number  of  excellent  practical  aftronomers  ; one 
of  the  moft  illuftrious  of  whom  was  William  IV.  landgrave 
of  Helfe-Caffel,  who  built  an  oblervatory  in  that  city,  and 
furniftied  it  with  a number  of  the  beft  inftruments  that 
could  be  obtained  at  that  time,  with  which  he  made  his  own 
obfervations.  He  alfo  attached  to  himfelf  the  celebrated 
aftronomers  Rothman,  and  Juftus  B'yrgius,  and  with  their 
help  formed  a catalogue  of  400  ftars  with  their  latitudes  and 
longitudes,  adapted  to  the  beginning  of  the  year  1593.  It 
was  alfo  from  his  preffmg  folicitations,  that  Tycho  Brahe, 
one  of  the  greateft  obfervers  that  ever  exifted,  procured  the 
advantages  that  he  enjoyed  under  Frederic  II.  king  of  Den- 
mark. 

This  excellent  Danifn  aftronomer,  who  was  born  at 
Knudftorp  in  the  county  of  Schonen,  in  1 546,  began  to  mani- 


feft  his  tafte  for  this  fcience  at  the  early  age  of  14,  An 
eclipfe  of  the  fun  which  happened  in  1 560,  firft  attracted  his 
attention  ; and  the  juftnefs  of  the  calculation  which  announ- 
ced this  phenomenon,  infpired  him  with  a ftrong  defire  of 
underftanding  the  principles  upon  which  it  was  founded. 
But  meeting  with  fome  oppofition  from  his  tutor,  and  a part 
cf  his  family,  to  thefe  purluits,  which  probably  ferved  only 
to  increafe  his  attachment  to  them,  he  made  a journey  into 
Germany,  where  he  formed  connections,  and  entered  into  a 
correfpondence  with  fome  of  the  moft  eminent  aftronomers 
of  that  country ; particularly  with  the  landgrave  of  Heffe,who 
received  him  in  the  moft  flattering  manner,  and  recommend- 
ed him  to  the  notice  of  his  fovereign.  Becoming  by  this 
means  better  known,  on  his  return  to  Denmark,  Frederic 
II.  gave  him  the  little  ifiand  of  Huen,  at  the  entrance  of 
the  Baltic,  where  he  built  an  obfervatory,  under  the  name  of 
Uraniburg,  and  in  which,  during  a courfe  of  twenty  years, 
he  made  a prodigious  number  of  obfervations. 

His  tranquillity,  however,  in  this  happy  retreat,  was,  at 
length,  interrupted  ; for  loon  after  the  death  of  Frederick, 
which  happened  in  1596,  he  was  deprived,  through  the  af- 
perfions  ol  fome  envious  and  malevolent  perfons,  of  his 
penfion  and  eftabliftiment,  and  was  not  even  allowed  to 
follow  his  purfuits  at  Copenhagen  ; a minifter  of  that 
time,  of  the  name  of  Walchendorp,  having  forbidden  him 
to  continue  his  obfervations.  Happily,  however,  he 
found  a powerful  protestor  in  the  emperor  Rodolphus  II., 
who  ordered  him  to  be  properly  provided  for  at  his  own  ex- 
pence, and  gave  him  a commodious  houfe  at  Prague.  After 
reliding  in  this  city  till  the  year  1601,  he  was  taken  off  by  a 
fudden  death,  in  the  midft  of  his  labours,  and  at  an  age 
while  he  was  yet  capable  of  rendering  great  fervices  to  aftro- 
nomy. 

This  great  man,  as  is  well  known,  was  the  inventor  of  a 
kind  of  Semi-Ptolemaic  fyftem  of  aftronomy,  that  was  after- 
wards called  by  his  name,  and  which  he  vainly  endeavoured 
to  eftablilh  inftead  of  the  Copernican  or  true  fyftem.  But 
though  he  was  not  happy  in  this  refpeCt,  he  has  been  of 
great  ufe  to  aftronomy  by  his  numerous  obfervations  and 
difeoveries.  Among  other  things  he  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  nature  of refraftions  ( fee  Refraction);  and  hence 
he  was  able  to  determine  the  places  of  a great  number  of 
the  fixed  ftars,  with  an  accuracy  unknown  to  former  times. 
He  alfo  proved,  againft  the  opinion  which  then  prevailed, 
that  the  comets  are  higher  than  the  moon  (fee  Comet); 
and  from  his  obfervations  on  this  and  the  reft  of  the  pla- 
nets, the  theories  of  their  motions  were  afterwards  correCled 
and  improved,  fo  that  for  thefe  fervices  he  will  always 
be  celebrated  and  efteemed  by  aftronomers. 

Tycho  Brahe,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  had  for  his 
difciple  and  affiftant  the  celebrated  Kepler,  who  was  bom 
in  1571,  at  Wiel,  in  the  duchy  of  Wirtemberg,  and  was  one 
of  thofe  rare  characters  that  appear  in  the  world  only  at 
particular  times,  to  prepare  the  way  for  new  and  important 
difeoveries.  Like  his  mafter  Tycho,  he  appears  to  have  at- 
tached himfelf  to  the  fcience  at  a very  early  age  ; and  if  it 
be  the  privilege  of  genius  to  change  received  ideas,  and  to 
announce  truths  which  had  never  before  been  difeovered, 
he  may  juftly  be  confidered  as  one  of  the  greateft  men  that 
had  yet  appeared.  Hipparchus,  Ptolemy,  Tycho  Brahe, 
and  even  Copernicus  himfelf,  were  indebted  for  a great  part 
of  their  knowledge  to  the  Egyptians,  Chaldseans,  and  In- 
dians, who  were  their  mafters  in  this  fcience  ; but  Kepler,  by 
his  own  talents  and  induftry,  has  made  difeoveries  of  which 
no  traces  are  to  be  found  in  the  annals  of  antiquity. 

The  philofopher,  the  moft  ufeful  to  the  fciences,  is  one 
who  to  a profound  imagination  unites  a fcrupulous  judgment, 
8 and 
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and  though  ardently  dcfirous  to  elevate  himfelf  to  the  caufe 
-of  the  phenomena,  is  equally  apprehenfive  that  he  may  be 
miftaken  in  that  which  he  ailigns  to  them.  Kepler  owed  to 
nature  the  firft  of  thefe  advantages,  and  tire  fecond  to  Tycho 
Brahe,  who  perceived  his  genius,  and  advifed  him  to  abandon 
his  attachment  to  the  inyftenous  analogies  of  figures  and 
numbers  to  which  he  was  then  addifted,  and  to  attend  more 
clofely  to  faffs  and  their  confequences.  This  appears  to 
have  had  its  proper  effect,  and  Tycho  dying  a few  years  af- 
terwards, Kepler  was  put  in  poflefliOn  of  his  collection  of 
obfervations,  which  he  employed  to  the  moft  ufeful  purpofes, 
having  founded  upon  them  three  of  the  moil  important  dif- 
coveries  that  have  ever  been  made  in  natural  philofophy. 

It  was  an  oppofition  of  Mars,  which  determined  him  to 
occupy  himfelf,  in  preference,  upon  the  motion  of  this  pla- 
net ; and  being  then  ftronglv  attached  to  the  Ptolemaic  fyf- 
tem  as  modified  by  Tycho  Brahe,  as  well  as  to  the  opinion 
which  had  hitherto  been  generally  received,  that  all  the  cc- 
leftial  motions  mail  be  perfedtly  circular  and  uniform,  lie 
endeavoured,  for  a long  time,  to  rcprefent  thofe  of  Mars 
according  to  this  hypothefis.  At  length,  however,  after 
many  trials  of  this  kind  which  he  has  given  in  detail,  in  his 
treatife  called  “ Stella  Martis,”  he  difcovered  that  the  orbit 
of  Mars  is  an  ellipfisof  which  the  fun  is  placed  in  one  of  the 
foci,  and  that  the  planet  moves  in  it  in  fuch  a manner,  that 
tlie  radius  veftor,  ora  line  drawn  from  the  centre  of  the  fun 
to  that  of  the  planet,  defcribes  areas  proportional  to  the 
times.  This  law  he  alfo  foon  afterwards  extended  to  all 
the  planets  ; and  in  1 626,  he  puhlifhed,  according  to  this 
theory,  his  Rudolphine  tables,  which  will  be  for  ever  memo- 
rable in  aitronomv,  as  heinn-  the  firft  tint  were  founded  on 
the  true  laws  of  the  planetary  motions. 

It  is  here  worthy  of  remark,  that  without  the  fpeculations 
of  the  Greek  mathematicians,  upon  the  curves  formed  by  the 
fections  of  a cone,  it  is  highly  probable  that  we  fhould  yet 
have  remained  ignorant  of  feme  of  the  moft  curious  and  im- 
portant laws  of  nature.  The  ellipfe  being  one  of  thefe 
curves,  its  lengthened  figure  fuggefted  to  the  mind  of  Kep- 
ler the  idea  that  the  planet  Mars,  whofe  orbit  he  had  found 
to  he  more  oval  than  circular,  might  poffibly  move  in  it  ; 
and  foon  after,  by  means  of  the  numerous  properties  which 
the  ancient  geometers  had  difcovered  of  the  conic  fections, 
he  affured  himfelf  of  the  truth  of  this  hypothefis.  The 
hiftory  of  the  fciences  affords  many  examples  of  this  kind 
of  application  of  pure  geometry,  and  of  the  advantages 
attending  it ; for  every  thing,  in  the  immenfe  chain  of 
truths,  is  conne&ed  ; and  frequently  a fingle  obfervation  of 
apparently  trifling  confequence,  lias  led  to  a more  intimate 
knowledge  of  nature,  of  which  the  phenomena  are  the 
mathematical  refults  of  a finall  number  of  invariable  laws. 

The  perception  of  this  truth  was  probably  what  firft 
gave  rife  to  the  myftcrious  analogies  of  the  Pythagoreans  ; 
and  Kepler,  who  had  indulged  himfelf  in  refearches  of  this 
kind,  was  indebted  to  it  for  one  of  his  moft  brilliant  difeo- 
veries. Being  perfuaded  that  the  mean  diftances  cf  the 
planets  from  the  fun  ought  to  he  conformable  to  thefe  ana- 
logies, he  compared  them,  for  a long  time,  both  with  the 
properties  of  the  five  regular  bodies,  and  with  the  notes  of 
mufic.  At  length,  after  feventeen  years  of  meditation  and 
calculation,  having  had  the  idea  of  comparing  them  with 
the  powers  of  tlie  numbers  by  which  they  are  expreffed,  he 
found  that  the  fquares  of  the  times  of  the  revolutions  of  the 
planets  are  to  each  other  as  the  cubes  of  their  mean  diftances 
from  the  fun  ; and  that  the  fame  law  applies  equally  to  their 
fatellites. 

Aftronomy  is  likewife  indebted  to  Kepler  for  feveral  other 
difeoveries ; which,  though  not  equal  to  the  former,  are 


ft  ill  of  con  Inferable  importance.  He  believed  that  it  was 
the  attraction  of  the  moon  which  caufed  the  flux  and  reflux 
of  the  ocean  ; and  he  had  fo  far  an  inlight  into  the  general 
law  of  gravitation,  as  to  fufpedt,  that  the  irregularities  of  the 
lunar  motions  were  occaiioned  by  the  combined  adions  of 
the  earth  and  the  fun.  In  his  work  on  Optics,  he  has  alio  ex- 
plained the  mechanifm  of  vifion,  which  was  before  unknown  • 
and  in  another  performance, called  “ SteroemetriaDoliorum,” 
he  has  prefented  feveral  views  on  the  nature  cf  infinites, 
which  had  confiderable  influence  on  the  revolution  that  geo- 
metry underwent  about  the  end  of  the  laft  century.  ° 

It  is  afflicting  to  relate,  that  this  great  mat,  who  may  be 
confidered  as  tlie  founder  of  modern  aftronomy,  had  his  laft 
days  embittered  by  tlie  horrors  of  poverty  and  diftrefs.  A 
fmall  penlion,  which  was  fcarcely  fufficient  for  his  fubliftence, 
was  frequently  withheld  or  unpaid ; and  the  trouble  and 
vexation  which  this  occafioned  him,  obfeured  his  genius, 
and  fhortened  his  exiftence.  He  died  on  the  15th  of  Novem-- 
her  1631,  in  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  leaving  nothincr 
for  his  wife  and  family,  but  the  glory  of  his  name,  and  the' 
fame  he  had  fo  juftly  acquired  ; but  as  thefe  were  infuflicient 
to  relieve  his  own  wants,  they  could  afford  but  little  com- 
fort to  a helplefs  wife,  and  her  wretched  offspring,  whofe 
indigence  is  faid  to  have  been  fuch  that  they  had  not  even 
the  common  neceflaries  of  life. 

In  tlie  time  of  Kepler,  there  were  not  wanting  feveral 
other  confiderable  proficients  in  aftronomy.  Edward 
Wright,  an  Englifliman,  made  feveral  good  meridian  obfer- 
vations of  the  fun,  with  a quadrant  of  fix  feet  radius,  in 
the  years  1594,  1595,  and  1596,  from  which  he  improved 
the  theory  of  the  fun’s  motion,  and  computed  his  declina- 
tion more  accurately  than  had  been  done  before.  He  alfo 
puhlifhed,  in  1599,  an  excellent  work,  entitled,  “ Certain 
Errors  in  Navigation  difcovered  and  detected  containing 
a new  method  of  projecting  maps  and  charts,  which,  has 
commonly,  though  erroneoufly,  been  aferibed  to  Mercato-r. 
The  feience  is  alfo  greatly  indebted  to  baron  Napier  of 
Scotland,  not  only  for  his  ever  memorable  invention  of  locra- 
rithms,  which  has  fo  wonderfully  facilitated  the  bufinefs°af 
calculation,  but  for  fome  excellent  theorems  and  improve- 
ments in  fpherics.  _ About  this  time,  likewife,  Bayer,  a 
German,  publuned  his  “ Uranometvia,”  or  complete  Celeftial 
Atlas,  containing  the  figures  of  all  tlie  conilellations  vifible 
in  Europe  ; into  which  he  introduced  the  highly  ufeful  in- 
vention of  marking  the  liars  by  their  names,  or  tlie  letters 
of  the  Greek  alphabet,  which  renders  them  fo  eafy  to  he 
referred  to  with  diftindtnefs  and  precifion. 

At  the  fame  time  alfo,  that  Kepler,  in  Germany,  was 
tracing  the  orbits  of  the  planets,  and  fettling  the  laws  of 
their  motions,  Galileo  (who  was  born  at  Pifa,  in  Italy,  in 
1564)  was  meditating  upon  the  doctrine  of  motion  in  ’ge- 
neral, and  inveftigating  its  principles  ; and  from  the  admi- 
rable difeoveries  which  he  made  in  tins  branch  of  the  phyiico- 
mechanical  fciences,  Newton  and  Huygens  were  afterwards 
enabled  to  derive  the  moft  brilliant  and  complete  theories  of 
all  the  planetary  motions.  About  this  period  alfo,  a fortu- 
nate accident  pioduced  the  moft  marvellous  mftriiment  that 
human  induftry  and  fagacity  could  have  ever  hoped  to  dif- 
coverj  and  which,  by  giving  a far  greater  extenfion  and 
precifion  to  aftronomical  obfervations,  {hewed  many  irregu- 
larities and  new  phenomena,  which  had  hitherto  remained 
unknown. 

This  invention  was  that  of  the  tclefcope,  which  was 
no  fooner  .known  to  Galileo,  than  lie  let  himfelf  to  im- 
prove it  ; and  the  difeoveries  he  was  by  this  means  enabled 
to  make,  were  as  new  as  they  were  furprifing.  The  face  of 
the  moon  appeared  full  of  cavities  and  afperitics,  refemblino- 
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vallies  and  mountains.  The  fun,  which  had  generally  been 
confidered  as  a globe  of  pure  lire,  was  obferved  to  be  lulhed 
by  a number  of  dark  foots,  which  appeared  on  various  parts 
ot  his  furface.  A great  number  of  new  liars  were  dilco- 
vered  in  every  part  of  the  heavens  ; the  planet  Jupiter  was 
found  to  be  attended  with  four  moons,  which  moved  round 
him  in  the  fame  manner  that  our  moon  moves  round  the 
earth  ; the  phales  of  Venus  appeared  like  thofe  ol  the 
moon,  as  had  before  been  concluded  by  Copernicus  from  his 
theory  ; and,  in  fliort,  moil  of  the  obfervations  he  made  fur- 
milled  new  proofs  of  the  truth  of  the  Copernican  fyitem. 

In  publiihing  the  difcoveries  which  lie  had  made  with  this 
new  inflrument,  Galileo  fhowed  in  the  moil  inconteftible 
manner,  the  annual  and  diurnal  motion  of  the  earth;  which 
doftrine,  however,  was  thought  fo  alarming,  that  it  was 
immediately  declared  heretical  by  a congregation  of  cardi- 
mils,  wlio  were  afiembled  upon  the  occaiion  ; and  its  vene- 
rable author,  one  of  the  moll  virtuous  and  enlightened  men 
of  his  age,  was  obliged  to  abjure,  upon  his  knees,  and  in 
the  moll  folemn  manner,  a truth,  which  nature  and  his  own 
underflanding  had  Ihown  him  to  be  incontrovertible.  After 
this,  he  was  condemned  to  perpetual  imprifonment;  from 
which,  however,  at  the  end  of  a year  he  was  enlarged,  by 
the  folicitations  of  the  grand  duke  ; but,  that  lie  might 
not  withdraw  himfelf  from  the  power  of  the  inquilition,  he 
was  forbidden  to  quit  the  territory  of  Florence,  where  he  died 
in  1642  ; carrying  with  him  the  regrets  of  Europe,  enlight- 
ened by  his  labours,  and  their  indignation  againil  the  odious 
tribunal  which  had  treated  him  fo  unworthily.  For  the  oath 
of  abjuration,  and  further  particulars  of  this  tranfaClion, 
fee  Bonnycaflle’s  Attronomy,  p.  101.  3d  ed.  and  the  article 
Galileo  in  this  work. 

The  celebrated  Harriot  alfo,  who  has  hitherto  been 
known  only  as  an  algebrailt,  made,  much  about  the  fame 
time,  fimilar  difcoveries  with  thofe  of  Galileo,  as  appears 
by  his  papers  not  yet  printed,  which  are  in  the  poffellion  of 
the  earl  of  Egremont.  Mr.  Horrox,  likevvife,  a young 
aflronomer  of  great  merit,  about  this  time,  deferves  to  be 
mentioned,  on  account  of  his  obfervation  of  the  tranfit  of 
Venus  over  the  fun’s  difk  (lee  Transit),  on  the  24th  of 
November  1639;  which  event  he  announced  to  his  friend 
Mr.  Crabtree;  and  thefe  two  together  had  the  lingular  fatis- 
faClion  of  witnefling,  for  the  Ill'll  time,  a phenomenon  which 
had  never  before  been  feen  by  human  eyes.  Horrox  had 
even  formed  a new  theory  of  the  moon,  which  is  taken 
notice  of  by  Newton;  but  his  early  death,  which  happened 
in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1640,  put  a flop  to  his  ufeful 
labours. 

The  difcoveries  of  Huygens  fucceeded  thofe  of  Kepler 
and  Galileo  ; and  few  men  have,  perhaps,  merited  more  of 
the  fciences,  by  the  importance  and  fublimity  of  bis  re- 
fearches.  Among  other  things,  his  happy  application  of  the 
pendulum  to  clocks,  is  one  of  the  moll  advantageous  pre- 
fents  that  was  ever  made  to  aflronomy.  He  was  alfo  the 
firit  who  found  that  the  Angular  appearances  of  Saturn,  are 
produced  by  a ring,  by  which  the  planet  is  furrounded;  and 
his  affiduity  in  obferving  it,  led  him  to  the  difeovery  of  one 
of  its  fatellites.  Geometry,  mechanics,  and  optics,  are  alfo 
indebted  to  him  for  a great  number  of  difcoveries  , and  if  this 
rare  genius  had  had  the  idea  of  combining  his  theorems  on 
centrifugal  forces,  with  his  inquiries  into  the  developement 
of  curves,  and  the  laws  of  Kepler,  he  would  have  vavifhed 
from  Newton  his  theory  of  curvilinear  motions,  and  that  of 
gravitation  ; but  thefe  are  the  things  in  which  difcoveries 
generally  confift. 

Next  to  Huygens,  may  be  mentioned  Hevelius,  a burgo- 
maiter  of  Dantzic,  who  rendered  himfelf  highly  ufeful  to 


aflronomy  by  his  numerous  and  immenfe  labours  ; few  ob- 
fervers  having  ever  exifted  who  were  more  indefatigable,  i t 
is  to  be  lamented,  however,  that  he  refufed  to  make  life  or 
inflruments  with  telefeopic  lights,  an  invention  introduced 
about  that  time  by  the  celebrated  Dr.  Hook,  and  which 
gave  a preciiion  to  obfervations  unknown  to  former  aftrono- 
- mers.  He  even  confelled  their  utility,  and  a warm  difpute 
having  ariien  between  him  and  Dr.  Hook  upon  this  fubject, 
. Dr.  Hailey,  then  a young  man  riling  fall  into  fame  and  emi- 
nence, was  fent  to  examine  his  inllruments,  which  were 
found  to  be  excellent  of  their  kind.  The  two  aituonomers 
made  feveral  obfervations  together,  much  to  their  fatisfac- 
tion  ; and  among  them  was  one  of  an  occultation  of  Jupiter 
by  the  moon,  bv  which  they  determined  the  diameter  ol  the 
latter  to  be  30'  33". 

About  this  epoch,  allronomy  began  to  be  more  generally 
cultivated  and  improved,  in  conlequence  of  the  eftablilhment 
of  ieveral  learned  focieties,  which,  by  exciting  a fpirit  ot 
emulation  and  enterprife  among  their  members,  greatly  con- 
tributed to  the  advancement  of  every  branch  of  the  mathe- 
matical and  phyfical  fciences.  The  chief  of  thefe  were  the 
Royal  Society  of  London,  and  that  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  of  Paris;  both  of  which  have  rendered  great  fer- 
vices  to  aflronomy,  as  well  by  the  eminent  men  they  have 
produced,  as  by  the  zeal  and  ardour  with  which  the  icience 
has  conllantly  been  promoted  by  them.  One  of  the  firit 
effects  produced  by  thefe  ellabliihments,  was  the  great  im- 
provement of  telelcopes  and  other  inllruments,  which  had 
hitherto  been  too  much  negleCled  lor  want  of  proper  encou- 
ragement. Huygens  conltrufted  a telefcope  of  123  feet; 
with  which  lie  long  obferved  the  moon  and  planets,  and  was 
the  firit  that  difeovered  Saturn’s  ring.  The  celebrated  Caf- 
fini  alfo  employed  inllruments  of  this  kind,  of  200  and  300 
leet  focus,  with  which  he  law  the  five  fatellites  of  Saturn, 
with  his  zones  or  belts,  as  well  as  the  lhadows  ol  Jupiter’s 
fatellites  palling  over  his  body. 

The  length  of  refract  mg  telefcopes,  however,  was  Hill  a 
great  inconvenience  ; to  remedy  which,  as  well  as  t he  great 
aberration  of  their  rays,  Merfennus  is  fa;d  to  have  firit 
ltarted  the  idea  of  making  telefcopes  with  refleClors,  in  Head 
of  lenfes,  in  a letter  to  Defcartes;  and  in  1663,  James  Gre- 
gory of  Aberdeen,  Ihowed  how  fuch  an  inflrument  might 
be  conltrucled.  Newton,  alfo,  after  Upending  fome  time 
on  the  conftruClion  ol  both  thefe  forts  of  telefcopes,  dif- 
eovered the  great  inconvenience  which  arifes  to  refractors, 
from  the  different  refrangibility.  of  the  rays  of  light,  and 
therefore  purfuing  the  other  kind,  he  prefented  in  the  year 
1672,  to  the  Royal  Society,  two  refieCtors,  with  fpherical 
fpecula,  as  he  could  not  then  contrive  the  means  ol  giving 
them  a parabolic  figure.  It  is  proper  to  obferve,  however, 
that  the  defe&s  of  refracting  telefcopes,  ariling  from  the 
different  refrangibility  of  the  rays  of  light,  have  lince  been 
completely  obviated  by  the  ingenious  Mr.  Dollond.  See 
Achromatic  Telescope. 

Towards  the  latter  part  of  the  feventeenth  century,  and 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth,  practical  allronomy  feems 
rather  to  have  languilhed;  but  at  the  fame  time,  the  theoreti- 
cal part  was  carried  to  the  higheil  degree  ol  perfection,  by  the 
immortal  Newton  in  his  “ Principia,”  and  by  the  allronomy 
of  David  Gregory.  (See  Newtonian  Philosophy.) 
About  this  time  alfo,  clock  and  watch-work  was  greatly  im- 
proved by  Mr.  Graham,  who  likevvife  conllruCled  the  old 
ei glit  feet  mural  arch  at  the  Royal  Obfervatory  at  Green- 
wich, and  the  zenith-ieClor  of  twenty-four  feet  radius,  with 
which  Dr.  Bradley  difeovered  the  aberration  of  the  fixed 
liars.  (See  Aberration.)  The  reflecting  telefcope  of 
Gregory  and  Newton,  was  alfo  greatly  improved  by  Mr. 

Hadley  ; 
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Hadley  ; but  who  is  ftill  better  known  for  his  admirable  in- 
vention of  the  refledling  quadrant  or  fedtor,  now  called  by 
his  name,  and  which  is  univerfally  ufed  at  fea,  and  in  all  nice 
obfervations.  Mr.  Bird  alfo,  about  the  middle  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  rendered  great  iervices  to  aftronomy,  by  his 
method  of  conftrudfing  and  dividing  large  aftronomical  in- 
ftruments  ; which  has  lince  been  carried  to  the  greateft  de- 
gree of  perfedtion  by  that  admirable  artift  Mr.  John  Ramf- 
den,  whofe  recent  death  will  be  long  regretted  by  aftrono- 
mers  and  men  of  fcience  in  general.  Reflecting  telefcopes 
were  likewife  not  lefs  improved  by  Mr.  Short,  who  alfo  firft 
executed  the  divided  objedt-glafs  micrometer,  which  had 
been  propofed  and  defcribed  by  M.  Louville  and  others. 

Thus  the  aftronomical  improvements  in  the  laft  century, 
have  been  chiefly  owing  to  the  greater  perfection  of  inftru- 
ments,  and  to  the  eftablifhment  of  regular  obfervatories  in 
various  parts  of  Europe.  Roemer,  a celebrated  Danifh  af- 
tronomer,  firft  made  ufe  of  a meridian  telefcope  ; and  by 
obferving  the  eclipfes  of  Jupiter’s  fatellites,  was  led  to  his 
difcovery  of  the  motion  of  light,  which  he  communicated 
to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  in  1 675.  Mr.  Flamfteed 
was  alfo  appointed  the  firft  aftronomer  royal  at  Greenwich, 
about  the  fame  time,  where  he  obferved  all  the  celeftial  phe- 
nomena for  more  than  forty-four  years  ; and  as  the  fruits  of 
his  labours,  publifhed  a catalogue  of  3000  ftars,  with  their 
places,  to  the  year  1688,  as  alfo  new  folar  tables,  and  a 
theory  of  the  moon  according  to  Horrox.  Caflini,  alfo, 
the  firft  French  aftronomer  royal,  greatly  diftinguifhed  him- 
felf  by  his  numerous  obfervations  on  the  fun,  moon,  and 
planets,  and  by  the  improvements  he  made  in  the  elements 
of  their  motions. 

In  1719,  Mr.  Flamfteed  was  fucceeded  by  Dr.  Halley, 
the  friend  of  Newton,  and  a man  of  the  firft  eminence  in  all 
the  departments  of  literature  and  fcience ; who  had  been  fent 
at  the  early  age  of  twenty -one,  to  the  ifland  of  St.  Helena,  to 
obferve  the  fouthern  ftars,  a catalogue  of  which  he  publifhed 
in  1679  ; and  a few  years  afterwards  he  gave  to  the  public, 
his  “ Synopfis  Aftronomije  Cometics,”  in  which  he  ven- 
tured to  predict  the  return  of  a comet  in  1758,  or  1759. 
He  was  the  firft  whodifcoveredthe  acceleration  of  the  moon’s 
mean  motion ; and  is  the  author  of  a very  ingenious  method 
for  finding  her  parallax,  by  three  obferved  places  of  a folar 
eclipfe ; he  alfo  fhowed  the  ufe  that  might  be  made  of  the 
approaching  tranfit  of  Venus,  in  1761,  in  determining  the 
diftance  of  the  fun  from  the  earth  ; and  recommended  the 
method  of  determining  the  longitude  by  the  moon’s  diilance 
from  the  fun  and  certain  fixed  ftars,  which  has  iince  been 
carried  i.ito  execution  at  the  inftance  of  the  prefent  aftro- 
nomer royal.  Dr.  Halley  alfo  compofed  tables  of  the  fun, 
moon,  and  planets,  with  which  he  compared  the  obferva- 
tions he  made  of  the  moon  at  Greenwich,  amounting  to 
near  1500,  and  noticed  the  differences.  About  this  time, 
an  attempt  was  made  in  France  to  meafure  a degree  of  the 
earth,  which  was  the  occafion  of  a warm  difpute  concerning 
its  figure.  M.  Caflini  concluded,  from  the  meafurement  of 
Picart,  that  it  was  an  oblong  fpheroid;  but  Newton,  from 
a coniideration  of  the  laws  of  gravity,  and  the  diurnal  mo- 
tion of  the  earth,  had  determined  its  figure  to  be  that  of  an 
oblate  fpheroid,  flattened  at  the  poles,  and  protuberant  at  the 
equator.  To  determine  this  point,  Louis  XV.  ordered  two 
degrees  of  the  meridian  to  be  meafured,  one  under  or  near 
the  equator ; and  the  other  as  near  as  poffible  to  the  pole, 
the  refult  of  which  arduous  undertaking  was  a confirmation 
of  Newton’s  inveftigation.  Meff.  Maupertuis,  Clairaut,  See. 
were  employed  on  the  northern  expedition  ; and  Condamine, 
Bouguer,  Don  Ulloa  of  Spain,  See.  on  the  fouthern  ; who 
all  fulfilled  their  commiflions  with  great  credit  to  themfelves, 


and  advantage  to  the  fciences,  making  many  obfervations 
befides  thofe  immediately  connected  with  thisfubject.  Among 
others,  it  was  found,  by  thofe  who  went  to  the  fouth,  that 
the  attraction  of  the  great  mountains  of  Peru  had  a fenfible 
effect  on  the  plumb-lines  of  their  large  inftruments,  which 
afforded  an  experimental  proof  of  the  Newtonian  dodtrine 
of  gravitation,  that  has  fince  been  completely  verified  by 
the  obfervations  of  Dr.  Mafkelyne,  made  on  the  mountain 
Schehallien  in  Scotland.  See  Attraction  of  Mountains . 

On  the  death  of  Dr.  Halley,  in  1742,  he  was  fucceeded 
by  Dr.  Bradley,  who  has  rendered  himielf  highly  celebrated 
by  two  of  the  fineft  difeoveries  that  have  ever  been  made 
in  aftronomy,  the  aberration  of  light  and  the  nutation  of 
the  earth’s  axis.  Among  other  things,  he  alfo  formed  new 
and  accurate  tables  of  the  motions  of  Jupiter’s  fatellites,  as 
well  as  the  moft  corredf  table  of  refradtions  yet  extant.  Alfo, 
with  a large  tranfit  inftrument,  and  a new  mural  quadrant 
of  eight  feet  radius,  conftrudted  by  Bird,  in  1 750,  he  made 
an  immenfe  number  of  obfervations,  for  fettling  the  places 
of  all  the  ftars  in  the  Britifh  catalogue,  together  with  near 
150  places  of  the  moon,  the  greater  part  of  which  he  com- 
pared with  Mayer’s  tables. 

Dr.  Bradley  was  fucceeded  in  1762,  in  his  office  of  aftro- 
nomer royal,  by  Mr.  Blifs,  but  who,  being  in  a declining 
ftate  of  health,  died  in  1765,  and  was  fucceeded  by  Nevil 
Mafkelyne,  D.  D.  the  prefent  aftronomer  royal,  who  has 
rendered  confiderable  fervices  to  this  fcience,  by  his  publica- 
tion of  the  “Nautical  Almanac,”  the  “ Reqnilite Tables,” 
&c.  and  more  particularly  by  the  great  afliduity  and  zeal  he 
has  difplayed  in  bringing  the  lunar  method  of  determining 
the  longitude  at  fea  into  general  pradtice. 

In  the  mean  time,  many  other  eminent  mathematicians, 
both  of  our  own,  and  other  countries,  were  afiiduoufly  em- 
ployed in  endeavouring  to  promote  the  fcier.ce  of  aftronomy. 
The  theory  of  the  moon  was  particularly  confidered  by 
Meff.  Clairaut,  d’Alembert,  Euler,  Simpfon,  Walmfley, 
and  Mayer;  the  latter  of  whom  computed  a fet  of  lunar 
tables,  for  which,  on  account  of  their  fuperior  accuracy,  he 
was  rewarded  with  a premium  of  3000/.  by  the  Board  of 
Longitude,  who  brought  them  into  ufe  in  the  computation 
of  the  nautical  ephemeris  which  was  publifhed  by  their  or- 
der. Some  very  accurate  tables  of  the  fatellites  of  Jupiter, 
were  alfo  compofed  from  obfervations  by  Mr.  Wargentin, 
an  excellent  Swedifh  aftronomer,  and  which  have  fince  been 
corredfed  by  the  author,  fo  as  to  render  them  fuperior  to 
any  yet  publifhed. 

Among  the  French  aftronomers  who  have  alfo  contri- 
buted to  the  advancement  of  this  fcience,  we  are  particu- 
larly indebted  to  M.  de  la  Caiile  for  an  excellent  fet  of 
folar  tables,  in  which  he  has  made  allowances  for  the  at- 
tractions of  Jupiter,  Venus,  and  the  moon,  as  well  as  for 
the  oblervations  which  he  made  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
in  concert  with  the  moft  celebrated  aftronomers  in  Europe, 
in  order  to  determine  the  parallax  of  the  fun,  moon,  and 
the  planet  Mars  ; and  for  adjufting  the  places  of  the  ftars 
in  the  fouthern  hemifphere,  which  he  has  done  with  great 
accuracy.  In  Italy  alfo  the  fcience  was  cultivated  with 
great  fuccefs  by  S.  Bianchini,  Bofcovich,  Frifi,  Manfredi, 
Zanotti,  and  others  ; and  in  Germany,  by  Euler,  Mayer, 
Lambert,  &c. 

Such  was  the  ftate  of  aftronomy  when  Dr.  Herfchel,  by 
augmenting  the  powers  of  telefcopes  beyond  the  moft  fan- 
guine  expedtations,  opened  a feene.  altogether  unlooked' for. 
By  this  indefatigable  obferver  we  are  made  acquainted  with 
a new  primary  planet  belonging  to  our  fyftem,  called  the 
Georgium  Sidus,  attended  by  fix  fatellites,  which  he  difeo- 
vered  on  the  1 3th  of  March  1781,  and  which  being  at  twice 
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the  didance  of  Saturn  from  the/un,  has  doubled  the  bounds 
formerly  affigned  to  the  folar  fyltem.  We  are  alio  in- 
debted to  him  for  a variety  of  obfervations  on  feveral  other 
interefting  aftronomical  fubjefts ; fuch  as  the  difcovery  of 
two  additional  fatellites  to  Saturn,  of  which  the  number  is 
now  feven  ; a new  method  of  meafuring  the  lunar  moun- 
tains ; the  rotation  of  the  planets  on  their  axes  ; on  the  pa- 
rallax of  the  fixed  liars  ; catalogues  of  double,  triple  liars, 
Si c.  ; of  nebulas  ; and  of  the  proper  motion  of  the  fun  and 
folar  fyltem  ; the  accounts  of  which,  together  with  many 
■other  valuable  papers,  he  has  communicated  from  time  to 
time  in  different  parts  of  the  Philofophical  Tranfattions. 
Within  this  Eft  year  alfo  another  new  planet  has  been  dilco- 
•vered  by  M.  Piazzi  of  Palermo,  between  Mars  and  Jupiter, 
to  which  he  has  given  the  name  of  Ceres  Ferdinandia  ; and 
even  the  difcovery  of  a third  has  been  announced  in  fome  of 
the  foreign  journals  ; but  for  liny  regular  account  of  this  we 
mull  wait  for  further  information.  SeeGEOitciuM  Sidus, 
Ceres  Ferdinandia,  and  Pallas. 

It  is  with  great  pleafure  we  obferve  that  at  no  former 
period  has  this  fcience  been  cultivated  with  more  ardour 
than  it  is  at  prefent,  both  in  this  and  every  other  country 
in  Europe.  In  France,  the  phyftco-mathematical  part  of 
the  fcience  has  been  greatly  improved  and  extended  by  the 
celebrated  M.  la  Place,  ■ who,  in  his  elaborate  work,  the 
“ Mechanique  Cclefte,”  has  invelligated  all  the  phenomena, 
which  the  attraction  or  univerfal  gravitation  of  matter  can 
produce  on  the  forms  and  motions  of  the  celeftial  bodies, 
■by  their  mutual  aftions  on  each  other.  M.  Lalande,  the 
patriarch  of  altronomers,  is  alfo  Hill  indefatigable  in  his  pur- 
fuits,  and  by  the  zeal  he  conftantly  manifelts  for  the  interefts 
of  this  fcience,  lias  greatly  promoted  the  ftudy  of  it  in  almoft 
every  quarter  of  the  globe;  but  particularly  in  Germany,  where 
•M.  von.  Zach  is  equally  alfiduous  in  forwarding  its  improve- 
ment. In  all  its  collateral  branches  alfo  we  obferve  a degree 
of  aClivity  that  lias  never  been  exceeded.  New  admeafure- 
ments  of  the  earth  have  been  undertaken  both  in  this  conn-  ' 
■try  and  in  France,  which,  from  the  great  improvements  of 
-inftruments,  and  the  hall  and  induilry  of  the  obfervers, 
promife  a greater  accuracy  in  the  reiults  than  could  have 
been  obtained  by  thofe  who  were  formerly  engaged  in  this 
•undertaking.  From  the  zeal  and  abilities  of  major  Mudge, 
in  particular,  who  is  now  employed  by  our  government  to 
'make  a trigonometrical  furvey  of  the  country,  we  may  ex- 
-peCt  the  moil  accurate  details  on  this  fubjeft  that  have  ever 
yet  been  prefented  to  the  public. 

We  fhall  conclude  by  obferving  that  there  Hill  remains  a 
number  of  difeovenes  to  be  made  in  this  fcience.  We  have 
not  yet  determined  the  times  of  rotation  and  the  proper 
figures  of  fome  of  the  planets  and  their  fatellites  : nor  do 
we  know  with  fufficient  precihon  the  maffes  of  thofe  bodies. 
The  theory  of  their  motions  alfo  coniifts  in  a feries  of  ap- 
proximations, of  which  the  convergence  depends  both  upon 
the  perfection  of  inftruments,  and  the  progrefs  of  analyfis, 
■and  which  for  that  reafon  ought  to  acquire  continually  new 
degrees  of  exaCtnefs.  'Obfervations  on  the  return  of  comets 
already  obferved,  as  well  as  on  thofe  which  may  hereafter 
appear,  fhould  likewife  be  made  with  great  care,  and  par- 
ticularly on  fuch  as  may  entirely  change  their  orbits,  as  it 
has  been  conjectured  was  the  cafe,  by  the  aCtion  of  Jupiter 
•on  the  one  which  appeared  in  1770;  as  alfo  fuch  accidents 
which  the  proximity,  and  even  the  fhock  of  thefe  bodies, 
may  occaiion  to  the  planets  and  their  fatellites  ; fuch  are 
the  principal  objeCts  which  fhould  engage  the  attention  of 
future  aftronomers. 

For  more  particular  accounts  of  the  writings  and  authors 
'on  this  fcience,  the  reader  may  confult  Weidler’s  “ Hiftory 
Vol.  III. 
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of  Aftronomy,'’  which  is  brought  down  to  the  year  r y q y , 
as  alio  Bailly’s  Hiftory  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Aftrdi 
nomy,”  Montucla’s  “ Hiftoire  des  Mathematiques,”  ar.d 
the  ftrft  volume  of  Lalande’s  Aftronomy,  The  more  mo- 
dern and  popular  works  on  the  fubjeCl  are  numerous  and 
well  known  ; as  thofe  of  Emerldn,  Fergufon,  Long*,  Bon- 
nycaftle,  & c.  ; in  the  latter  of  which,  in  particular, -the 
elementary  parts,  and  general  outline  of  the  fcience,  are 
deferibed  with  great  perfpicuity  and  elegance. 

Astronomy  is  fometimes  divided  with  rcfpedl  to  its 
different  ffates,  into  new  and  old. 

Astronomy,  Ancient,  is  fuch  as  the  art  flood  under 
Ptolemy  and  his  followers,  with  all  the  apparatus  of  folia 
orbs,  epicycles,  excentrics,  deferents,  trepidations,  &c. 

Astronomy,  New,  is  fuch  as  the  art  has  been  fince  Co- 
pernicus, by  whom  thofe  fictitious  machines  were  thrown 
out,  and  the  conit itution  of  the  heavens  reduced  to  more 
fiinple,  natural,  and  certain  principles. 

In  Ricciolus’s  Almageftum  Novum,  publifhed  in  165 1, 
we  have  the  feveral  hypotnefes  of  all  the  aftronomers,  an- 
cient as  well  as  modern. — And  in  Dr.  Gregory’s  Elements 
Aftronomire  Phyncae  & Geometries,  in  1702,  the  whole 
modern  aftronomy,  as  founded  on  the  difcoveri.es  of  Coper- 
nicus, Kepler,  and  fir  Ifaac  Newton. — ‘The  fubftance  of 
the  old  aftronomy  is  given  by  Tacquet  ; and  of  the  new 
aftronomy  by  Whifton,  in  his  PraeleCtiones  Aftronomicse,  in 
1707.  Mercator’s  Inftitutipnes  Aftronomical,  publiflied  in 
1676,  contains  the  whole  doCtrine,  both  according  to  the 
ancients  and  moderns  ; and  Dr.  Keill’s  Introdudtio  ad  ve- 
ram  Aftronomiam,  in  1718,  comprehends  the  modern  to 
which  might  be  added  Vince’s  Aftronomy,  in  2 vols.  q.tO', 

1 800  ; and  his  Practical  Aftronomy,  qto. 

ASTROPECTEN,  in  Natural  Hijlory , a name  given 
by  fome  authors  to  a fpecies  of  llar-fifh,  compofed  of  a 
body,  or  central  nucleus,  furrowed  in  the  manner  of  the 
(hells  of  the  common  feallop,  and  parting  into  live  princi- 
pal rays,  from  each  of  which  there  iffue  feveral  tranfverfe 
proceffes,  covered  with  a hairy  down. 

ASTROPODIA.  See  Asteria,  and  Star  -/forte. 

ASTROSCOPE,  \n  AJlronomy,  a kind  of  aftronomical 
inftrument,  compofed  ot  two  cones,  on  whofe  furface  the 
conftellations,  with  the  ftars,  are  delineated,  by  means 
of  which  the  ftars  may  eailly  be  known. 

The  ailrofcope  is  the  invention  of  Wil.  Schukhard,  for- 
merly profeffor  of  mathematics  at  Tubingen,  who  pub- 
lifhed a treatife  exprefsly  on  it,  in  1698. 

ASTROSCOPIA,  from  am^JI-ar,  and  tncosrsa.',  I confi- 
der , the  art  of  obferving  and  examining  the  ftars  by  means 
of  teleicopes,  in  order  to  difeover  their  natures  and  pro- 
perties. 

Huygens  improved  this  art  confiderably  in  his  “ Aftro- 
fcopia  Compendiaria  Tubi  Optici  molimine  liberata,”  wherfc 
he  (hows  how  to  manage  the  largeil  glaffes  without  help 
of  a tube.  See  Telescope. 

ASTROTEIEMATA,  in  AJlrology,  the  places orpofiti- 
ons  of  the  ftars  in  a theme  of  the  heavens.  Vital.  Lex.  Math. 

ASTROTHESIA,  from  and  / place,  is 

ufed  by  fome  for  a conftellation  or  image  in  the  heavens, 
compofed  of  feveral  ftars. 

ASTRUA,  Giovanna,  in  Biography.  See  Giovanna- 

ASTRUC,  John,  M.  D.  a learned  phyiician,  and  au- 
thor of  numerous  medical  and  philofophical  works,  wa-s 
borne  at  Sauve,  a confiderable  town  in  Lower  Langue- 
doc, on  the  19th  of  March  1684.  He  was  early  initiated 
into  the  knowledge  of  the  clafiics  by  his  father,  and 
was  fent  to  complete  his  education  to  the  univerfity  at 
Montpelier,  where  in  1700  he  commenced  mailer  of  arts, 
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and  in  1702,  bachelor  of  medicine.  In  the  fame  year  he 
jmblifhed  his  differtation  “ De  motus  fermentativi  caufa,” 
which  was  foon  followed  by  feveral  controverfial  pieces  on 
the  manner  in  which  the  food  is  digefled  in  the  ftomach, 
which  he  contended  was  effedfed  by  a peculiar  leaven,  ex- 
citing fermentations  ; contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Pitcairne 
and  other  mechanical  phyiicians,  who  attempted  to  prove 
that  our  food  was  triturated  or  ground  to  a pulp  in  the  flo- 
mach  by  the  atlion  of  the  abdominal  and  other  mufcles,  to 
which  they  gave  a power  equal  to  feveral  thoufand  pounds 
weight.  In  1710,  he  was  made  profeffor  of  anatomy  and 
medicine  atTouloufe.  In  1716,  he  returned  to  Montpelier, 
where  he  was  called  to  the  profeffor’s  chair  vacant  by  the 
death  of  Chatelain.  In  1 720,  he  publifhed  his  treatife  “ De 
Hydrophobia,”  and  in  1721,  “ Sur  l’Origine  des  Maladies 
Epidemiques,  prineipalement  de  la  Pefte,”  in  which  he 
ftrongly  fupports  the  opinion  that  the  plague  is  a contagious 
difeafe,  in  oppofrtion  to  Chicanen  and  other  writers,  who 
then,  as  now,  attempted  to  eftabliih  a contrary  dodtrine. 
He  fuppofed  there  was  fome  analogy  between  the  poifon  of 
the  plague  and  the  venereal  difeafe.  He  took  an  early  and 
adtive  part  in  the  difpute  between  the  faculty  of  medicine 
and  the  furgeons  at  Paris  ; and  as  he  was  well  verfed  in  the 
hiflory  of  medicine,  he  fhowed  that  in  early  times  the  chi- 
rurgeons  were  examined  by  phyficians  previous  to  their 
being  allowed  to  pradlife.  In  1729,  he  was  invited  to  Po- 
land, and  made  Phyfician  to  the  king,  Auguftus  the  fecond; 
but  finding  this  place  lefs  favourable  to  his  Undies,  he  re- 
turned to  France,  and  fixed  himfelf  at  Paris;  and  in  1730, 
was  appointed  confulting  phyfician  to  the  king,  and  foon 
after,  on  the  death  of  Geofroy,  profeffor  of  medicine  in  the 
Royal  College  at  Paris,  where  the  reputation  he  had  pre- 
•vioufly  acquired  procured  him  a numerous  and  refpedtable 
auditory  ; pupils  flocking  to  him  from  all  parts  of  Europe. 
1°  1 737>  publifhed  “ Memoires  pour  PHiftoire  naturelle 
de  Languedoc,”  in  which  a particular  account  is  given  of 
the  mineral  waters  of  Balaruc.  In  1745,  he  publifhed 
“ Tradlatus  Pathologicus;”  and  1748,  “ Tradlatus  Therau- 
peuticus,”  both  in  8vo.  ; which  were  in  their  time  well  re- 
ceived, but  are  fuperfeded  now  by  the  adoption  of  new 
theories,  in  their  turn  to  give  way  to  fubfequent  {pecula- 
tions. In  1736,  he  publifhed  his  principal  work  “ De  Mor- 
bis  Venereis,”  which  foon,  and  defervedly,  raifed  his  fame 
to  the  higheft  pitch  of  eminence.  The  work  was  eagerly 
received,  and  tranflated  into  all  the  modern  languages  ; the 
learned  in  every  country  being  defirous  of  naturalising  a 
production,  containing  the  completed  hiflory,  defcription, 
and  mode  of  treating  the  difeafe  that  had  appeared.  In 
the  firft  part,  the  author  labours  to  lhow,  that  the  difeafe 
was  new,  and  of  a nature  diilinft  from  all  others  ; that  it 
\vas  firft  imported  into  Europe  by  the  Spaniards  who  at- 
tended Columbus  in  the  difcovery  of  America.  This  part 
has  lately  been  controverted,  and  paffages  from  various 
early  writers  have  been  produced,  that  are  fuppofed  to  point 
out  the  difeafe ; a fingle  fymptom  or  two  refembling  fome 
of  thofe  attending  the  lues  venerea  being  obfeurely  noticed 
in  them.  He  confiders  mercury  as  the  foie  fpecilic  in  the 
cure  of  the  lues  venerea,  and  of  the  different  ways  of  ad- 
miniflering  it,  prefers  that  by  inundlion.  The  author  foon 
after  publifhed  “ Doutes  fur  l’lnoculation  de  la  petite  ve~ 
role  propofe  a la  Faculte  de  Paris,”  but  without  his  name; 
and  in  1 7 59,  “ T raite  des  T umours  et  des  Ulceres,  avec  deux 
Lettres,  1.  fur  la  compolition  des  quelques  remedes  ; et 
2.  fur  la  nature  et  le  fucces  des  nouveaux  remedes  qu’on 
propofe  pour  la  guerifon  des  maladies  venerieufe's.”  In 
this  work,  which  has  confiderable  merit,  the  author  treats 
latgely  of  hydatids  paffed  off  by  flool  and  by  vomiting,  or 


found  in  the  livers  of  perfons  who  have  died  tabid.  He  is 
one  of  the  firft  writers  who  denies  his  affent  to  the  opinion 
that  marks,  diflortions,  and  mutilations  of  the  bodies  of 
infants,  are  cccafioned  by  the  imaginations  of  the  mothers. 
In  1761,  he  published  “ Traite  des  Maladies  des  Femmes,” 
6 vols.  i2mo. ; this  has  been  tranflated  into  Englifh,  as 
well  as  his  “Art  d’Accoucher,  reduit  a fes  principes;”  the 
lad  work  he  lived  to  finifh.  The  author  had  tried  the  ef- 
fect of  cicuta,  he  tells  us,  in  cancer,  but  without  advantage; 
and  thinks  its  reputation  for  refolving  fchirrhi  had  arifen 
frominduratedglands  of  the  bread  which  were  taken  forthem, 
but  were  not  fchirrous,  having  difappeared  under  its  ufe. 
This  opinion  has  been  confirmed  by  later  experience.  On 
the  whole,  we  find  in  this  writer  great  marks  of  genius,  as 
well  as  of  labour  and  refearch,  and  he  will  be  defervedly 
handed  down  to  poflerity  as  one  who  has  contributed  confi- 
derably  to  the  improvement  of  the  art  of  medicine.  As 
early  as  the  year  1743,  he  was  admitted  member  of  the  fa- 
culty of  medicine  at  Paris  : he  was  a con  II  ant  attendant  at 
their  meetings,  and  a zealous  protestor  of  their  privileges. 
With  an  aftive  mind,  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  enjoy  a 
flrong  and  vigorous  conflitution,  which  enabled  him  to  con- 
tinue his  profeffional  exertions  until  within  a very  fmall 
time  of  his  death,  which  happened  on  the  5th  of  May 

17 66,  at  the  age  of  82  years.  In  the  fecond  volume  of 
the  author’s  treatife  “ De  Morbis  Venereis,”  he  has  given  a 
catalogue  of  all  the  writers  who  had  treated  on  the  fubjedt 
before  him,  with  brief  fketches  of  their  lives,  and  analyfes 
of  their  works.  This  part  appears  to  have  been  executed 
with  fidelity,  and  has  afforded  us  ufeful  and  valuable  mate- 
rials in  our  labours,  as  has  likewife  a pofthumous  work  of 
the  author,  his  “ Memoires  pour  fervir  a PHiftoire  de  la 
Faculte  du  Medicine  de  Montpelier,”  publifhed  by  Lorry  in 

1767,  in  4to.,  and  enriched  with  a beautiful  coloured  por- 
trait of  the  author,  and  an  account  of  his  life.  Hall.  Bib. 
Med.  & Chirur.  Lorry  Eloge  Hill,  de  M.  Aftruc.  One 
very  Angular  work  little  noticed,  and  perhaps  little  deferving 
notice,  as  founded  folely  on  fpeculation  and  conjedlure, 
was  his  “ Conjedlures  fur  les  memoires  originaux  dont  il  pa- 
roit  que  Moife  fe  fervi  pour  compofer  le  livre  de  Genefe,” 
Bruxelles,  1759.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  works  of 
this  celebrated  writer  were  ever  collected  and  publifhed 
together  ; but  they  are  certainly  deferving  that  attention. 

ASTRUM,  or  Astron,  in  AJlronomy , a conftellation 
or  affemblage  of  ftars.  In  which  fenfe  it  is  diftinguifhed 
from  after,  which  denotes  a fingle  flar. 

Some  apply  the  term,  in  a more  particular  fenfe,  to  the 
Great  Dog  ; or  rather  to  the  great  bright  liar  in  his  mouth. 
Vital. 

Astrum,  in  Ancient  Geography , the  name  of  alarge.town 
of  the  Peloponnefus,  in  the  Argolide. 

ASTRUNO,  in  Geography , a mountain  of  Italy,  famous 
for  its  baths. 

ASTRUP,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Weft- 
phalia,  and  bifhopric  of  Ofnaburgh,  four  miles  north  of 
Ofnaburgh. 

ASTURA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a river  of  Italy,  and 
alfo  an  island,  according  to  Pliny. — Ciciro  had  a villa  of 
this  name  near  the  fea,  within  view  of  Circaeum  and  Antium, 
whither  he  retired,  with  his  brother  and  nephew,  when  he 
firft  received  at  his  Tusculan  villa  the  news  of  the  proferip- 
tion  in  which  they  were  included,  and  \yhence  they  pro- 
pofed  to  tranfport  themfelves  diredlly  out  of  the  reach  of 
their  enemies.  Here  Cicero  found  a veffel  ready  for  him, 
in  which  he  immediately  embarked  ; but  the  winds  being 
adverfe,  he  was  obliged  to  land  at  Circseum,  near  which  he 
fpent  a night,  in  great  anxiety  and  irrefolution.  The 
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queftion  upon  which  he  deliberated  was,  what  courfe  he 
fhonld  take  ; and  whether  he  fhould  fly  to  Brutus  or  to 
Caflius,  or  to  S.  Pompeius  ; but,  after  all  his  deliberations, 
none  of  them  pleafed  him  fo  much  as  the  expedient  of 
dying  ; fo  that,  as  Plutarch  fays,  he  had  fome  thoughts  of 
returning  to  the  city,  and  killing  himfelf  in  Cxfar’s  houfe  ; 
in  order  to  leave  the  guilt  and  curfe  of  his  blood  upon 
Caefar’s  perfidy  and  ingratitude  : but  the  importunity  of  his 
fervants  induced  him  to  fail  forwards  to  Cajeta,  where  lie 
landed  to  repofe  himfelf  in  his  Formian  villa,  about  a mile 
from  the  ccaft ; “ weary  of  life  and  the  fea,  and  declaring 
that  he  would  die  in  that  country  which  he  had  often 
faved,”  Hither  he  was  purfued  by  the  foldiers  that  were 
ferit  in  quell  of  him  ; and  though  he  fled  into  the  woods,  he 
was  overtaken  and  put  to  death.  Middleton’s  Cicero,  vol.  ii. 
p.  495. 

Astura,  in  Geography,  a good  harbour  on  the  fouth-weft 
coall  of  Italy,  about  twelve  or  fourteen  leagues  iouth-eaft 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber;  at  the  bottom  of  a bay  eaft 
from  port  Neptune,  and  nearly  eall  irom  mount  Cercelii. 

ASTURAGAMICOSK,  a lake  of  Lower  Canada, 
eighty-one  leagues  north-eaft  of  Quebec.  N.  lat.  50°  25'. 
W.  long.  6'/°  25'. 

ASTURIA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a kingdom  of  Spain, 
fubdued  by  the  Roman  emperor  Auguilus,  atterthe  people 
had  longrefifted,  in  connection  with  the  Cantabrians,  repeated 
attempts  to  reduce  them  under  the  Roman  yoke.  But  at 
length  the  diflirefs  of  famine  was  fo  great,  that  they  deter- 
mined to  furrender ; upon  which  the  Cantabrians,  who, 
defperate  as  their  fituation  was,  were  refolved  to  renew  their 
efforts,  fell  upon  them,  and  compelled  10,000  of  them  to 
feek  an  afylum  in  the  Roman  intrenchments.  Tiberius, 
however,  refufed  to  admit  them  into  the  camp  ; fo  that 
defpairing  of  relief,  fome  fell  upon  their  own  fwords,  others 
threw  themfelves  into  the  flames  which  they  had  kindled 
for  this  purpofe,  and  others  difpatched  themfelves  by  poifon. 
The  furviving  Afturians  collected  all  their  ftrength  againft 
the  next  campaign;  but  the  utmoll  efforts  of  their  valour 
and  delpair  proved  fruitlefs.  Weakened  by  repeated  de- 
feats, they  were  under  the  neceflity  of  fubmitting  to  the 
Roman  power,  till  the  fubveriion  of  that  empire  by  the 
Goths.  In  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century  Don 
Palayo  reftored  the  Spanifli  monarchy  in  the  Afturias. 
Afturia,  the  capital  of  the  Afturians,  was,  in  ancient  times, 
the  famous  “ Colonia  Augufta,”  mentioned  by  Pliny. 
This  place  divided  the  Allures  into  Augujlani  and  Tranf- 
montani.  The  feventh  Roman  legion,  intitled  “ Augulta 
Gemina,”  was  fettled  between  the  Afturian  fea  and  the 
capital  of  this  diftrift,  called  “ Affuria  Augufta,**  now 
Astorga.  The  country  derives  its  name  from  the  river 
Aftura,  and  is  now  denominated  “ Aiturias.”  It  was 
formerly  celebrated  by  the  poets  for  the  gold  it  produced. 

ASTURIAS,  in  Geography , the  ancient  AJluria,  a pro- 
vince of  Spain,  about  forty-eight  leagues  long,  and  eighteen 
broad  ; bounded  on  the  ealt  by  Bifcay,  on  the  fouth  by  Old 
Caltile  and  I. eon,  on  the  weft  by  Galicia,  and  on  the  north 
by  the  bay  of  Biicay.  It  is  ufually  divided  into  two  parts 
or  diftrifts  called  Afturia  of  Oviedo,  and  Afturia  of  San- 
tillane  ; and  hence  it  derives  its  plural  name  Aiturias.  The 
country  is  generally  mountainous  and  rugged;  and  towards 
the  fouth  are  the  mountains  which  branch  from  the  Pyrenees, 
and  feparate  it  from  Old  Caltile  and  Leon  ; t’nefe  are  co- 
vered with  extenfive  forefis.  The  foil,  however,  produces 
a fufficieucy  of  corn,  great  quantities  of  fruit,  and  excellent 
wine.  Its  horfes  are  in  great  efteem,  and  maintain  their 
reputation  from  the  time  of  the  Romans,  who  preferred 
them  to  all  the  other  horfes  in  Spain.  The  inhabitants, 


who  value  themfelves  even  at  this  day  on  the  purity  of  their 
blood,  and  their  defeent  from  the  ancient  Goths,  are  poor, 
but  honeft,  generous,  brave,  and  laborious.  The  principal 
towns  are  Oviedo,  Santillane,  and  San  Andero.  The  cldeft 
fon  of  the  king  of  Spain  takes  the  title  of  the  prince  of 
Afturias,  and  bears  the  arms  of  the  country. 

ASTURICANI,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a people  of 
Afiatic  Sarmatia.  Ptolemy. 

ASTURASPES,  a name  formerly  given  to  a river  of 
Abyffinia,  now  called  Mareb.  It  is  one  of  the  rivers  repre- 
fented  by  the  ancients  a3  forming  the  illand  of  Meroe. 

A STY,  a village  of  Egypt,  mentioned  by  Diodorus 
Siculus  ; in  the  vicinity  of  Canopus,  according  to  Steph. 
Byz. 

ASTYAGES,  in  Biography,  king  of  the  Medes,  was 
the  fon  of  Cyaxares,  according  to  Herodotus  (1.  i.  c.  74.)' 
and  Paufanias  (1.  v.  c.  10.  p.  398.);  and  began  his  reign, 
according  to  Blair’s  tables,  in  the  year  585  B.C.  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton  (Chron.  apud  Oper.  t.  v.  p.  222. ) fays  that,  Hero- 
dotus, followed  by  Paufanias,  has  inverted  the  order  of  the 
kings  Aftyages  and  Cyaxares  ; making  Cyaxares  to  he  the 
fon  and  fucceffor  of  Phraortes,  and  the  father  and  prede- 
ceffor  of  Aftyages,  the  father  of  Mandane,  and  grand- 
father of  Cyrus.  Confidering,  he  adds,  that  Cyaxares 
reigned  long,  and  that  no  author  mentions  more  kings  of 
Media  than  one,  called  Aftyages  ; and  that  iEfchylus,  who 
lived  in  thofe  days,  knew  but  of  two  great  monarchs  of 
Media  and  Perfia,  the  father  and  the  fon,  older  than  Cyrus, 
he  concludes,  that  Aftyages,  the  father  of  Mandane,  and 
grandfather  of  Cyrus,  was  the  father  and  predeceffor  of 
Cyaxares  ; and  that  the  fon  and  fuccefTor  of  Cyaxares,  was 
called  Darius.  Accordingly,  he  fays,  that  Aftyages  began 
his  reign  at  the  death  of  Phraortes,  who  was  flain  by  the 
Aflyrians  in  the  year  of  Nabonaffer  1 1 1 .,  or  637  13.  C., 
and  reigned  26  years.  According  to  Herodotus,  Aftyages 
married  his  daughter  to  a Periiati  nobleman  named  Cam- 
byfes.  During  her  pregnancy'  lie  had  a dream,  lignifying 
that  the  child  that  was  to  be  born  fhould  rule  over  all  Afia. 
This  prediction  alarmed  him  ; and  he  determined  to  deftroy 
the  child.  Harpagus,  who  was  employed  for  this  purpofe, 
difobeyed  the  royal  command,  and  intrufted  the  nurture 
and  education  of  the  infant  Cyrus  with  one  of  the  king’s 
herdfmen.  When  Cyrus  was  ten  years  old,  Aftyages  dif- 
covered  the  fraud,  and  cauled  the  only  fon  of  Harpagus  to 
be  killed,  and  his  flefh  to  be  ferved  up  to  him  in  a banquet. 
Harpagus  for  fome  time  diflembled  his  indignation  at  this 
aft  of  barbarity,  but  waiting  a favourable  opportunity  of 
revenge,  he  called  Cyrus,  arrived  at  manhood,  from  Perfia, 
whither  he  had  been  fent  to  hir.  real  parents,  and  affifted 
him  to  revolt  againft  his  grandfather.  Aftyages  was  de- 
feated ; and  cauled  the  Magi,  who  had  led  him  to  imagine 
that  the  danger  apprehended  from  his  foil’s  revolt  was  at  an 
end,  to  be  all  impaled.  In  a fecond  engagement  he  was 
defeated  and  made  prifoner  ; upon  which  he  was  depofed 
by  Cyrus,  after  having  reigned  35  years,  and  the  Medes 
were  fubjefted  to  the  Perfians.  Aftyages  was  confined  to 
his  palace,  but  fuffered  to  clofe  his  life  by  a natural  death. 
Xenophon,  in  his  “ Cyropedia,”  a work  which  the  beft 
critics  have  confidered  more  as  a fiftion  than  a true  hiftory, 
reprefents  Cyrus  as  having  been  openly  educated  at  the  court 
of  his  grandfather  Aftyages,  who  retained  the  crown  till 
his  death,  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Cyaxares  II.  Af- 
tyages has  been  reckoned  by  fome  the  “ Ahafuerus”  of 
feripture.  Anc.  Un.  Hill.  vol.  iv.  p.  23.  See  Media,  and 
Persia. 

ASTYANAX,  in  Ancient  Hijlory,  the  only  fon  of 
Hcftor  and  Andromache.  Calchas,  the  foothfayer,  pre- 
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(lifted,  that  if  he  lived  to  manhood,  he  would  be  more  Valiant 
than  -his  father,  and  avenge  his  death.  It  was  therefore 
determined  to  difpatch  him  in  his  minority.  Andromache 
took  pains  for  concealing  him  ; but,  it  is  faid,  that  Ulyffes 
difcovered  him,  and  precipitated  him  from  the  top  of  the 
Trojan  walls.  The  death  of  Ailyanax  is  the  principal  fub- 
jedt  of  Euripides’s  tragedy  of  the  Trojans. 

ASTYNOMT,  in  'Antiquity,  were  magiftrates  at  Athens 
who  had  the  infpeftion  of  the  ftreets,  and  alfo  of  players 
on  inftruments  and  buffoons.  They  were  ten  in  number, 
and  correfponded  to  the  plebeian  asdiles  of  Rome.  See 
Agoranomus. 

A ST  Y P A LvE  A , in  Artcient  Geography , an  ifland  of 
Alia,  in  the  Cretan  fea,  where,  according  to  Cicero  (De 
Nat.  Dcor.  1.  iii.  c.  18. ),  divine  honours  were  rendered  to 
Achilles.  Steph.  Byz.  fays,  that  this  ifland,  one  of  the 
Cyclades,  was  called  Pyrrha  when  the  Carians  poffeffed  it, 
and  afterwards  Pyltea.  Its  name  Allypaljea,  in  its  proper 
figniiicalion,  means  the  “ ancient  city,”  and  is  faid  to  be 
derived  from  that  of  the  daughter  of  Phoenix  and  Piramede, 
filter  of  Europa,  and  beloved  by  Neptune,  by  whom  he 
had  Ancaeus,  who  reigned  over  the  people  named  Lelegi. 
Paufan.  1.  vii.  c.  4.  It  was  alfo  called  “ Theontrapeza,” 
i.  e.  the  table  of  the  gods,  becaufe  its  foil  is  fertile,  and  al- 
molt  enamelled  with  flowers.  It  now  bears  the  name  of 
Stampalia. — Alio,  a town  of  the  ifland  of  Cos.  Strabo. 
- — Alfo,  a promontory  of  Alia  Minor,  in  Caria,  in  the 
territory  of  Mindus.  Strabo. — Alfo,  a town  of  the  ifland 
of  Samos. 

ASTYRA,  or  Astyr^',  a town  of  JEolis  ; but  it  no 
longer  fub filled  in  the  time  of  Pliny. — Alfo,  a village  of  Alia 
Minbr,  in  the  Troade,  near  mount  Ida,  in  the  vicinity  of 
which  was  a grove  confecrated  to  Diana  Aftyrsene. — Alfo, 
a town  of  .Phoenicia,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ille  of 
Rhodes.  Steph.  Byz. 

ASTYRON,  a town  of  Illyria,  built  by  the  Argo- 
nauts. 

ASUADA,  a town  of  Paieftine.  Not.  Imp. 

ASUCA  Bay,  in  Geography , lies  on  the  fouth  part  of 
the  gulf  of  Sofala,  on  the  S.  E.  coaft  of  Africa,  in  the 
Indian  ocean. 

ASUM,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of  the  ifland  of 
Crete  t Pliny’1,  the  A.fos  of  Steph.  Byz.  whence  Jupiter 
derived  the  appellation  of  Afius. 

Asum,  Ojfion,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Africa,  on  the 
fea-coalt  ot  the  kingdom  of  Adel. 

ASUMATZ,  a town  of  Wallachia,  eight  miles  eaft  of 
Buchoreft. 

AS  WAD,  a town  of  Arabia,  28  miles  fouth  of 
Saade. 

ASYLA  ,.  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Spain,  in  the 
country  of  the  Turdetani.  Ptolemy. 

ASYLUM,  a fanftuary  or  place  of  refuge,  where  a 
criminal  who  fhelters  himfelf  is  deemed  inviolable,  and  not 
to  be  touched  by  any  officer  of  juftice. 

The  word  is  compounded  of  the  privative  particle  «,  and 
e-vXxx,  I hurt ; becaufe  no  perfon  could  be  taken  out  of  an 
afylum  without  facrilege. 

The  lirff  afylum  was  eftabUEed  at  Athens,  by  the 
defeendants  of  Hercules,  to  (belter  themfelves  from  the 
fury  ol  his  enemies  ; to  fc-rve  as  a refuge  for  children  who 
fled  from  the  ill  treatment  of  their  parents,  and,  as  fome 
tinve  laid,  to  be  a fanftuary  for  fuppliants  in  general.  This  is 
Lid  by  Statius,  Theb.  xii.  and  Servius,  in  JEneid  viii.  to 
have  been  the  fil'd  afylum  ; others  fuppofe  that  it  was  fird 
built  at  Thebes  by  Cadmus,  for  the  reception  of  all  cri- 
junuds.  Paufan.  1.  vii.  JEn.  1.  ii.  v.  112.  Eurip.  Hecuba, 


v.  146.  In  imitation  of  the  afylum  of  Cadmus,  Romulus  c(la* 
blilhed  one  between  the  two  groves  on  the  Capitoline  mount, 
which  was  free  of  accels  to  all  criminals.  The  oracle  of 
Delphos,  according  to  Plutarch,  fandlioned  this  political 
ed&bliffiment  of  Romulus  with  its  approbation.  When 
Romulus  enlarged  his  new  city,  which  by  this  policy  was 
docked  with  inhabitants,  the  afylum  was  incloled  within 
the  walls,  and  tliofe  who  had  fled  to  it,  being  brought  un- 
der fome  regulations,  became  citizens  of  Rome.  Plut.  in 
Rom.  1.  v.  c.  19.  Dion.  Hal.  1.  ii. 

The  temples,  altars,  datues,  and  tombs  of  heroes,  were, 
anciently,  the  ordinary  retreat  of  thofe  who  found  them- 
felves aggrieved  by  the  rigour  of  the  laws,  or  oppreffed  by 
the  violence  of  tyrants  : but  temples  were  held  the  molt 
facred  and  inviolable  refuge.  It  was  fuppofed,  that  the 
gods  took  upon  them  to  punifh  the  criminal  who  thus 
threw  himfelf  upon  them  ; and  that  it  would  be  a great 
impiety  in  man  to  take  vengeance  out  of  the  hands  of  the, 
immortals. 

The  Ifraelites  had  their  cities  of  refuge,  which  were  of 
God’sown  appointment ; where  theguilty,  who  had  not  com- 
mitted any  deliberate  crime,  found  i'afety  and  protection.  As. 
to  the  heathens,  they  allowed  refuge  and  impunity  even  to  the 
viled  and  mod  flagrant  offenders,  fome  out  of  fuperflition, 
and  others  for  the  fake  of  peopling  their  cities  ; and  it  was 
by  this  means,  and  with  fuch  inhabitants,  that  Thebes, 
Athens,  and  Rome,  were  fil'd  docked.  We  even  read  of 
afylums  at  Lyons  and  Vienne,  among  the  ancient  Gauls  ; 
and  there  are  fome  cities  in  Germany  which  dill  preferve 
the  ancient  right  of  afylum. 

Hence,  on  the  medals  of  feveral  ancient  cities,  particulariy 
in  Syria,  we  meet  with  the  infeription  AIT  AO  I,  to  which  is 
added,  IEPAI.  This  quality  of  afylum  was  given  them, 
according  to  M.  Spanheim,  in  regard  to  their  temples,  and 
of  the  gods  revered  by  them. 

The  fame  qualities  have  alfo  been  g'iven  to  deities  : thus 
Diana  of  Ep'nefus  is  called  acuX'sK  Add,  that  the  camp, 
formed  by  Romulus  and  Remus,  was  called  afylum,  and 
afterwards  became  a city,  in  which  was  a temple  eredled  to 
the  god  Afylams,  0 A cruXaio;.  It  appears  from  Plautus 
(Moitell.  v.  1.),  that  (laves  had  particular  afylums  : fuch  was 
the  temple  at  Athens  ; or  the  tomb  of  Thefeus  ; becaufe 
lie  never  refufed  to  avenge  the  oppreffed,  and  to  fuccour 
the  wretched.  The  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephefus  was  an 
afylum  for  debtors.  In  procefs  of  time,  afylums  were  fo 
multiplied,  that  it  became  neceffary  to  regulate  and  reform 
them,  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  as  we  are  informed  by 
Tacitus  (Annal.  1.  iii.  c.  60.);  and  Suetonius  (Tiberii.  g.  37.) 
fays,  they  were  utterly  abolilhed. 

The  emperors  Honorius  and  Theodofius  granting  the 
like  immunities  to  churches,  the  bifhops  and  monks  laid  hold 
of  a certain  tract  or  territory,  without  which  they  fixed  the 
bounds  of  the  fecular  jurifdiction  : and  fo  well  did  they 
manage  their  privileges,  that  convents,  in  a little  time,  be- 
came next  akin  to  fortreffes,  where  the  moil  notorious 
villains  were  in  fafety,  and  braved  the  power  of  the  magi- 
ftrate. 

Tiiefe  privileges,  at  length,  were  extended  not  only  to 
the  churches  and  church-yards,  but  alfo  to  the  bifhops’ 
houfes,  whence  the  criminal  could  not  be  removed  without 
a legal  affurance  of  life,  and  an  entire  remiffion  of  the  crime. 
The  reafon  of  the  extenfion  was,  that  they  might  not  be 
obliged  to  live  altogether  in  the  churches,  & c.  where  feveral 
of  the  occafions  of  life  could  not  be  decently  performed. 

But,  at  length,  thefe  afyla,  or  fandtuaries,  were  alfo 
ftripped  of  mod  of  their  immunities,  becaufe  they  ferved  to 
make  guilt  and  libertinifm  more  bold  and  daring.  In  Eng- 
land, 
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land,  particularly,  tliey  were  entirely  abolilhed.  See  Sanc-' 
THAR  Y. 

ASYMMETRY, derived  from  the  primitive  a..  ow , with, 
and  meafure , q.  d.  without  measure,  a want  of  pro- 

portion, or  correfpondence  between  the  parts  of  a thing.. 
See  Symmetry. 

In  Mathematics,  the  word  is  mpre  particularly  ufed  for 
what  we  more  ufually  call  incommenlurability ; which  is 
when  between  two  quantities  there  is  no  common  meafure  : 
as  between  the  fide  and  diagonal  of  a fquare.  In  number  , 
furd  roots,  as  2,  &c.  are  incommenfurable  to  rational 
numbers. 

ASYMPTOTE,  in  Geometry,  a line  which  continually 
approaches  nearer  and  nearer  to  another  ; yet  will  never 
meet  with  it,  though  indefinitely  produced. 

The  word  is  compounded  of  the  privative  «,  aw,  with, 
and  tsio-j,  from  mA,  I fall ; q.  d.  incoincident,  or  which 
never  meet.  Some  latin  authors  call  thefe  lines  intada. 

Bertinus  enumerates  divers  forts  of  afymptotes  ; fome 
ftraight,  others  curve  ; fome  concave,  others  convex,  &c. 
and  farther,  propofes  an  inftrument  for  deferibing  them. 
Though,  in  ftri&nefs,  the  term  afymptotes  feems  appro- 
priated to  right  lines.  Afymptotes,  then,  are  properly 
right  lines,  which  approach  nearer  and  nearer  to  fome  curve 
of  which  they  are  laid  to  be  the  afymptotes  ; but  which, 
though  they  and  their  curve  were  indefinitely  continued, 
would  never  meet  : confequently  afymptotes  may  be  con- 
ceived as  tangents  to  their  curves  at  an  infinite  diftance. 
Two  curves  are  alio  laid  to  be  alymptotical,  when  they  thus 
continually  approach,  without  a pofiibility  of  meeting. 

Of  lines  of  the  fecond  kind,  or  curves  of  the  firft  kind, 
that  is, the  conic  feftions,  only  the  hyperbola  has  afymptotes, 
which  are  two  in  number,  the  properties  of  which  have  been 
long  ago  demonilrated  by  Apollonius  Pergaeus. 

All  curves  of  the  fecond  kind  have  at  leal!  one  afymptote  ; 
but  they  may  have  three  ; and  all  curves  of  the  fourth  kind 
may  have  four  afymptotes. 

The  conchoid,  cilfoid,  and  logarithmic  curve,  though 
not  reputed  geometrical  curves,  have  each  alio  one  afymp- 
tote. 

The  nature  of  afymptotes  will  be  eafily  conceived  from 
the  initance  of  the  afymptote  of  a conchoid.  Suppofe 
MM  A M,  Sic.  ( Plate  Analysis  ,fig*  2. ) to  be  a part  of  a 
conchoid,  C its  pole,  and  the  right  line  B D,  fo  drawn  that 
the  parts,  O A,  E A,  OM,  See.  of  right  lines  drawn  from 
the  pole  C,  are  equal  to  each  other  ; then  will  the  line,  BD, 
be  an  afymptote  of  the  curve  ; becaufe  the  perpendicular,  ■ 
MI,  See.  is  fnorter  than  MO,  and  MR  than  MQ,  &c.  fo 
that  the  two  lines  continually  approach  ; yet  the  points,  M, 
&c.  and  R,  See.  can  never  coincide,  fince  there  ftill  is  a por- 
tion of  a line  to  keep  them  afunder ; which  portion  of  a 
line  is  infinitely  divifible,  and  confequently  mull  be  dimi- 
nilhed  infinitely  before  it  becomes  nothing. 

Asymptotes  of  the  hyperbola  are  thus  deferibed. 
Suppofe  a right  iineDE  ( Plate  I.  Conics,  fig.  2.)  drawn 
through  the  vertex,  A,  of  the  hyperbola,  parallel  to  the  or- 
dinate M m,  and  equal  to  the  conjugate  axis,  viz.  the  part 
13  A,  or  AE,  equal  to  the  femi-axis  : then,  two  right  lines 
drawn  from  the  centre  C of  the  hyperbola  through  the  points 
D and  E,  viz.  the  right  lines,  CF  and  CG,  are  aiymptotes  of 
the  curve.  The  parts  of  any  right  line,  lying  between  the 
curve  of  the  common,  hyperbola  and  its  afymptotes,  are 
equal- to  one  another  on  both  fides,  that  is  rm  — M R.- 
Thus  alfo,  in  hyperbolas  of  the  fecond  kind,  if  a right  line 
be  drawn,  interfering  the  curve  and  its  three- afymptotes  in 
three  points,  the  fum  of  the  two  parts  of  that  right  line  ex- 
tended in  the  fame  direction  from  any  two  of  the  afymptotes 
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to  two  points  of  the  curve,  is  equal  to  the  third  part  which 
extends  in  the  contrary  dire&ion  from  the  third  afymptote  to 
the  third  point  of  the  curve. 

II  the  hyperbola  GMR  (fig.  3.)  be  of  any  kind  whofe 
nature  'with  regard  to  the  curve,  and  its  afymptote, 
is  exprelfed  by  this  general  equation,  x " yn  = a"  +:' ; and 
the  right  line  PM  be  drawn  any  where  parallel  to  the  afyrrq  = 
tote  CS,  and  the  parallelogram,  P OO  M,  be  completed  ; 
this  parallelogram  is  to  the  hyperbolic  fpace  P M G B,  con- 
tained under  the  determinate  line  PM,  the  curve  of  the 
hyperbola,  GM,  indefinitely  continued  towards  G,  and  the 
part,  P B,  of  the  afymptote  indefinitely  continued  the  fame 
way,  as  m — n is  to  a : and  fo  it  m be  greater  than  the 
faid  fpace  is  finite  and  quadrable  ; but  when  m—n,  as  it 
will  be  in  the  common  hyperbola,  the  ratio  of  the  foregoing, 
parallelogram  to  that  fpace  is  as  o to  2 : that  is  infinitely 
greater  than  the  parallelogram,  and  fo  cannot  be  obtained  ; 
and  when  m is  lefs  than  n,  m — n will  be  negative,  and  the 
parallelogram  will  be  to  the  fpace  as  a negative  number  t<y 
a pofitive  one,  and  the  faid  fpace  is  called  by  Dr.  Wallis 
more  than  infinite.  See  Hyperbola. 

Asymptote  of  a Logarithmic  Curve.  II  MS  {PI.  Ana- 
hfis,  fig.  3. ) be  the  logarithmic  curve,  P R an  afymptote, 
PT  the  fubtangent,  and  MP  an  ordinate  ; then  will  the  inter- 
mediate fpace  RPMS  = PM  -f  PT  ; and  the  folid,  gene— 
the  rotation  of  this  curve  about  the  afymptote,  VP,  rated  by 
half  of  a cylinder  whofe  altitude  is  equal  to  the  length  of 
the  fubtangent,  and  the  femidiameter  of  the  bafe -equal  to 
the  ordinate  O V.  See  Logarithmic. 

As  Y m p tot e s,  are  by  fome  difiinguiflied  into  various- 
orders.  An  afymptote  is  faid  to  be  of  the  firft  order,  when- 
it  coincides  with  the  bafe  of  the  curvilinear  figure  : of  the 
fecond  order,  when  it  is  a right  line  parallel  to  the  bafe  : of 
the  third  order,  when  it  is  a right  line  oblique  to  the  bafe  : 
of  the  fourth  order,  when  it  is  a common  parabola,  that  has 
its  axis  perpendicular  to  the  bafe  : and,  in  general,  ox  the- 
order  n\  2,  when  it  is  a parabola,  the  ordinate  of  which  is. 
always  as  a power  of  the  bafe,  whofe  exponent  is  n.  The 
afymptote  is  oblique  to  the  bafe,  when  the  ratio  of  the 
firft  fluxion  of  the  ordinate  to  the  fluxion  of  thr  bafe,  ap- 
proaches to  an  affignable  ratio,  as  its  limit  ; but  it  is  pa- 
rallel to  the  bafe,  or  coincides  with  it,  when  this  limit  is 
not  affignable. 

The  determination  of  the  afymptotes  of  curves,  is  a curious 
part  of  the  higher  geometry.  M.  de  Fontenelle  has  given 
feveral  theorems  relating  to  this  fubjedt,  in  his  “ Geometric 
del’infini.”  See  alfo  Stirling’s  “Linea2tertiiOrdininis,”Prop. 
vi,  where  the  fubjeftof  afymptotesiselaborately  difcuflhd;  and 
Cramer,  “Introduction  a P Analyte  des  Lignes  courbes,”  art' 
147,  See.  in  which  is  given  an  excellent  theory  of  geometrical 
curves  and  their  branches.  This  fubjedt  is  alfo  treated  accu- 
rately by  Mr.  Maclaurin,  in  his  Fluxions,  book  i.  chap.  10., 
where  he  has  been  careful  to  avoid  the  modern  paradoxes 
concerning  infinites  and  infiaitefimals.  The  areas  bounded- 
by  curves,  and  their  afymptotes,  tho’  indefinitely  extended, 
fometimes  have  limits  to  which  they  may  approach,  fo  as. 
to  differ  lefs  from  thofe  limits  than  by  any  given  quantity. 
This  happens  in  hyperbolas  of  all  kinds,  except  the  firft,  or 
Apollonian.  The  fame  is  alfo  true  of  the  area,  comprifed. 
between  the  logarithmic  curve  and  its  afymptote.  See  Lo-  • 
garithmic  curve.  Thofe  who  do  not  fcruple  to  fnppoi’e- 
the  curve  and  its  afymptote  to  be  infinitely  produced,  fav, 
that  the  infinitely  extended  area  becomes  equal  to  its  limit! 

The  afyipptotical  area  in  the  common  or  Apollonian  by. 
pcrbola,  and  in  many  other  curves,  has  no  limit ; .and  it  is 
ufual  to  fay,  thefe  areas  are  infinitely  great  ; by  which,  . 
however,  no  more  is  meant,  than  that  tire  curve,  and  its. 

afymptote*. 
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afymptote,  may  be  extended,  till  the  fpace  comprehended 
between  them  exceeds  any  given  magnitude.  Some  authors, 
and  Dr.  Wallis  among  the  reft,  have  talked  of  fome  of  thefe 
areas,  as  if  they  were  more  than  infinite.  This  happened  from 
an  analogy  they  imagined  between  pofitive,  nothing,  and 
negative,  and  what  is  finite,  infinite,  and  more  than  in- 
finite. See  Hyperbola. 

Solids  generated  by  hyperbolic  areas,  revolving  about 
their  afymptotes,  have  fometimes  alfo  their  limits  ; and  fome- 
times  they  may  be  produced,  till  they  exceed  any  given 
lolid.  See  art.  307.  309.  of  the  above  mentioned  author. 
When  a curve,  and  its  afymptote,  are  fuppofed  to  be  pro- 
duced infinitely,  and  the  area  comprifed  between  them,  to 
revolve  about  the  afymptote,  the  furface  generated  will  be 
finite  or  infinite,  according  as  the  area  of  the  generating 
figure  is  finite  or  infinite. 

For  the  afymptotes  of  curves,  defcribed  by  the  interfec- 
tions  of  right  lines  revolving  about  given  poles,  fee  Mr.  Mac- 
laurin’s  Fluxions,  art.  313.  feq. 

Asymptote,  Parabolic.  See  Parabolic  Afymptote. 

ASYMPTOTIC  Spaces.  See  Hyperbola. 

ASYNDETON,  derived  from  the  privative  a.,  and  o-wJew, 
I bind  together , a figure  in  Grammar,  implying  an  omifiion 
of  words,  or  a defect  of  thofe  particles  that  conned!  the 
members  of  a fentence  with  one  another.  Hie  want  of  fuch 
particles  reprefents  either  the  celerity  of  an  adtion,  or  the 
hafte  and  eagernefs  of  the  fpeaker.  As,  in  the  inftance, 
“ veni,  vidi,  vici,”  “ I came,  I faw,  I conquered  in 
which  Casfar  expreffes  his  conqueft  of  Pharnaces  (Suet,  in 
vit.  c.  37.)  ; where  the  copulative  et , and,  is  omitted  : or 
in  that  of  Cicero  concerning  Catiline,  “ abiit,  exceffit,  evafit, 
erupit  “ he  is  gone,  departed,  efcaped,  broke  out or 
in  that  verfe  of  Virgil, 

“ Ferte  cito  flammas,  date  Vela,  impellite  remos.” 

This  concife  mode  of  fpeaking  adds  a confiderable  em- 
pliafis  to  an  exprelfion  ; and,  by  bringing  the  feveral  parts 
of  a i'ubject  nearer  together,  affedls  the  mind  with  greater 
force.  Thus  Cicero  (pro  Murasn.  c.  29. ) fets  Cato’s  cha- 
radter  in  a very  ftrong  and  beautiful  light  by  the  ufe  of  this 
figure.  “'Nature  itfelf  has  made  you  a great  and  excellent 
man  for  integrity,  gravity,  temperance,  magnanimity,  juf- 
tice,  in  a word,  for  all  virtues.” 

Afyndeton  Hands  oppofed  to  polyfyndcton,  where  the  co- 
pulatives are  multiplied. 

ASYNT  Point,  or  Row  Stoir,  in  Geography , a cape  on 
the  weft  coaft  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of  Sutherland. 
N.  lat.  58°  13'.  long.  i°  58'  W.  Edinburgh. 

ASYPHUS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a mountainof  Africa, 
in  the  Marmqrica.  Ptolemy. 

AT  A,  or  At  atschai,  in  Geography,  a rivulet  of  Perfia, 
in  the  province  of  Schirwan,  ferving  as  a boundary  to  fome 
of  the  diftridts  into  which  it  was  divided. 

ATABULI,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a people  of  Africa, 
placed  by  Pliny  in  the  fmall  ifland  of  Meroe. 

ATABULUS,  in  Phyfiology,  a kind  of  wind  in  Apulia, 
of  a dry.  pinching  quality,  and  very  noxious  in  its  effedts. 

The  ancient  naturalifts  fpeak  of  the  atabulus  in  terms  of 
horror,  on  account  of  the  ravage  it  made  among  the  fruits 
of  the  earth,  which  it  fcorclied  or  withered  up. 

ATABYRON,  ill  Geography,  the  name  of  a mountain  in 
the  ifiar.d  of  Rhodes,  whence  the  ifland  itfelf  was  denomina- 
ted Atalyria.  The  name  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  derived 
from  Phoenicia,  where  Atabyr  denoted  a place  of  good  paf- 
ture,  a:  d it  was  applied  to  the  Tabor  of  fcripture,  belong- 
ing to  the  tribe  of  Zabulon.  On  this  mountain  was  fituated 
a temple  of  Jupiter,  hence  called  Atabyrius,  much  celebrated 
by  heathen  hiltorians  and  poets.  Here,  fabulous  report 
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fays  brazeri  oxen  announced  by  their  bellowings  any  ap- 
proaching calamity.  The  fable  is  explained  by  fuppofii.g 
that  the  priefts  of  this  temple  pretended  to  be  endowed  with 
the  fpirit  of  prophecy. — Alio,  a mountain  of  Sicily,  fo 
called  on  account  of  a temple  of  Jupiter  Atabyrius,  and  of 
Minerva,  that  was  eredfed  on  its  fummit. — Alio,  a town  of 
Phoenicia,  according  to  Steph.  Byz.  : or  of  Ccelefyria,  ac- 
cording to  Polybius. 

ATACAMA,  in  Geography.  See  Attacama. 

ATACINI,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a people  of  Europe, 
in  Gaul,  who  inhabited  the  banks  of  the  Atax  (Ancle), 
whence  their  name,  near  the  Volcse  Tedtofages,  and  north 
of  the  Sardoni.  Their  capital  was  Narbo. 

ATJEA,  a town  of  Laconia.  Steph.  Byz. 

ATAHUALPA,  in  Biography,  the  ion  of  Huana 
Capac,  by  the  daughter  of  the  fovereign  of  Quito  ; was  ap- 
pointed by  his  father,  when  he  died  in  1529,  his  fucceffor  in 
the  kingdom  of  Quito  ; the  reft  of  his  dominions  being  be- 
queathed by  him  to  Huafcar,  his  eldeft  ion  by  a mother  of 
the  royal  race.  The  deftination  of  Huana  Capac  concern- 
ing the  fucceffion,  excited  general  difguft  at  Cufco  ; and 
Huafcar,  encouraged  by  his  fubjedts,  required  his  brother 
to  renounce  the  government  of  Quito,_andto  acknowlege 
him  as  his  lawful  iuperior.  Atahualpa,  having  fecured  in 
his  intereft  a large  body  of  troops  which  had  accompanied 
his  father  to  Quito,  and  which  formed  the  flower  of  the 
Peruvian  warriors,  firft  eluded  his  brother’s  demand,  and 
then  marched  againft  him  in  hoftile  array.  This  conteit 
between  the  brothers  involved  Peru  in  a civil  war,  which 
terminated  in  the  defeat  and  captivity  of  Huafcar,  and  in 
the  extermination  of  the  royal  race  by  the  murder  of  all  the 
children  of  the  fun,  as  the  defendants  of  Manco  Capac 
were  denominated,  whom  Atahualpa  could  feize  either  by 
force  or  ftratagem.  At  this  time  Pizarro,  the  Spanifh  ad- 
venturer, arrived  in  Peru  ; and  being  folicited  by  meffengers 
deputed  by  Huafcar,  to  affilt  him  in  fubduing  his  brother, 
who  was  reprefented  as  a rebel  and  an  ufurper,  he  directed 
his  courfe  towards  Caxamalca,  a fmall  town  at  the  diftance 
of  twelve  days  march  from  St.  Michael,  where  Atahualpa 
was  encamped,  with  a conliderable  body  of  troops.  The 
reigning  inca  difpatched  a meffenger  to  Pizarro,  as  he  was 
advancing,  with  a valuable  prefent,  offering  his  alliance,  and 
alluring  him  a friendly  reception  at  Caxamalca.  Pizarro, 
on  his  part,  returned  profelfions  of  regard,  and  a declaration 
that  he  was  now  advancing,  as  the  ambaffador  of  a very 
powerful  monarch,  with  an  intention  to  offer  Atahualpa  aid 
againft  thofe  enemies  who  difputed  his  title  to  the  throne. 
This  pacific  and  friendly  declaration  removed  the  inca’s 
fears  ; and  Pizarro  was  allowed  to  march,  without  inter- 
ruption, to  Caxamalca  ; in  his  approaches  to  which  he  re- 
ceived renewed  profelfions  of  fnendfliip  from  Atahualpa,  and 
additional  prefents.  The  perfidious  Spaniard  determined  to 
avail  himfelf  of  the  unfufpedbing  fimplicity  with  which  Ata- 
hualpa relied  on  his  profelfions,  and  to  feize  his  perfon  during 
the  interview  to  which  he  had  invited  him.  Accordingly 
he  made  preparations  for  this  purpofe  ; and  as  the  inca  drew 
near  the  Spanifh  quarters,  with  a numerous  and  fplendid 
train,  the  friar  Val verde  advanced  to  meet  him,  with  a cru- 
cifix in  one  hand,  and  a breviary  in  the  other  ; and  in  a long 
difeourfe  explained  to  him  the  doftrines  of  religion,  and  the 
authority  of  the  pope,  clofing  his  harangue  with  a requifi- 
.tion,  that  the  inca  would  embrace  the  Chriftian  faith,  ac- 
knowledge the  fupreme  jurildiftiou  of  the  pope,  and  fubmit 
to  the  king  of  Caftile  as  his  lawful  fovereign.  This  requi- 
fition  was  enforced  by  promifes  of  protection,  if  lie  com- 
plied, and  by  threats  of  vengeance  if  he  refufed  to  obey  the 
iummons.  The  inca  helitatcd  and  demurred  ; he  pleaded 
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his  right  to  empire  by  hereditary  fucceflion ; he  expreffed 
his  furprife  that  a foreign  prieft  fliould  difpofe  of  territories 
which  did  not  belong  to  him,  and  without  the  confent  of 
the  rightful  poffeffor  ; and  he  profeffed  that  he  had  no  in- 
clination to  renounce  the  religious  inftitutions  eftablifhed  by 
his  anceftors,  and  that  he  could  not  abandon  the  fervice  of 
the  fun,  the  immortal  divinity  whom  htL-and  his  people  re- 
vered, in  order  to  worfhip  the  god  of  the  Spaniards,  who 
was  fubjett  to  death.  As  to  other  matters,  which  he  had 
never  heard  before,  and  the  meaning  of  which  he  did  not 
now  underhand,  he  delired  to  know  where  the  prieft  had 
learned  fuch  extraordinary  things:  “ in  this  book,”  replied 
Val verde,  reaching  out  to  him  his  breviary.  The  inca 
eagerly  opened  it,  and  turning  over  the  leaves,  lifted  ?t  to 
his  ear  : “ this,”  fays  he,  “ is  filent  ; it  tells  me  nothing  :” 
and  he  threw  it  with  difdain  to  the  ground.  The  enraged 
monk  exclaimed  to  his  countrymen  : “ to  arms,  Chriitians, 
to  arms  ; the  word  of  God  is  infulted  ; avenge  this  profana- 
tion on  thofe  impious  dogs.”  The  farce  being  now  com- 
pleted, the  Spaniards  rufhed  upon  the  innocent  Peruvians, 
mafTacred  many  of  them  without  mercy,  and  feizedthe  per- 
fon  of  the  inca  himfelf,  w'ho  was  detained  in  captivity.  The 
dejedled  prince,  anxious  to  regain  his  liberty,  propofed  a 
ranfom,  and  fuch  was  the  amount  of  it,  that  the  Spaniards 
themfelves  were  aftonilhed,  even  after  all  they  knew  con- 
cerning the  opulence  of  his  kingdom.  The  apartment  in 
which  he  was  coniined  was  twenty-two  feet  long,  and  fix- 
teen  broad  ; and  the  captive  monarch  propofed  to  fill  it  with 
veffels  of  gold  as  high  as  he  could  reach.  Pizarro  clofed 
with  the  alluring  propofal,  and  a line  was  drawn  upon  the 
walls  of  the  chamber  to  mark  theftipulated  height  to  which 
the  treafure  was  to  rife.  When  this  immenfe  mafs  was 
nearly  colledled  by  the  faithful  attachment  and  aftive  zeal 
of  his  fubjedts,  the  inca  was  allowed  to  facrifice  to  his  own 
fafetyr  the  life  of  his  captive  brother  Huafcar  : but  though 
the  Spaniards  divided  among  them  the  rich  fpoil  of  Peru, 
the  inca  was  continued  in  confinement.  He  now  became  an 
cbjedt  of  contention  between  the  foldiers  of  Pizarro,  and 
thofe  that  were  newly  arrived  under  Almagro  ; and  the  lat- 
ter derr  a ided  his  life,  that  there  .might  be  no  pretext  of 
inequality  in  fharing  the  future  plunder  of  Peru,  under  the 
notion  of  its  being  the  inca’s  ranfom.  Pizarro  at  length 
confented  to  facrifice  the  inca  ; and  after  a mock  trial, 
Atahualpa  was  found  guilty,  and  condemned  to  be  burnt 
alive.  Friar  V alverde  proftituted  the  authority  of  his  facred 
function  to  confirm  this  fentenee,  and  by  his  fignature  war- 
ranted it  to  be  juft.  Aftonilhed  at  his  fate,  Atahualpa  en- 
deavoured to  avert  it  by  tears,  by  promifes,  and  by  entreaties 
that  he  might  be  fent  to  Spain,  where  a monarch  would  be 
the  arbiter  of  his  life.  Pizarro  was  unrelenting  ; and  the 
inca  was  led  to  execution.  Valverde  attended  him,  and  at- 
tempted to  convert  him  to  embrace  the  Chriftian  faith,  by  a 
promife  of  procuring  a mitigation  of  his  punifhment.  The 
dread  of  a cruel  death,  at  length,  extorted  from  the  tremb- 
ling viftim  a defire  of  receiving  baptifm.  The  ceremony 
was  performed ; and  Atahualpa,  inftead  of  being  burnt, 
was  ftrangled  at  the  ftake.  This  event  happened  A.  D. 
2533  ; and  thus  terminated  the  life  and  feign  of  the  laft  inca 
of  Peru.  Robertfon’s  Hift.  Amer.  vol.  iii.  p.  29 — 57. 

ATAJA,  in  Ichthyology,  a name  given  by  iome  writers  to 
a fpecies  of  Sci^ena,  obferved  by  Forlkal.  It  is  an  inha- 
bitant of  the  Red  Sea. 

ATAIR,  in  AJlronomy.  See  Alcair. 

ATAKKENl,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey, 
fft  the  province  of  Natolia,  forty-four  miles  north-weft  of 
Eregri. 

AT  ALA,  a fmall  town  of  Sicily,  in  the  valley  of  De- 
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mona,  agreeably  fituate  on  the  ftrait  of  Meflina,  between 
Meffina  and  Taormina. 

AT  AL  ANT  A,  in  Entomology , a fpecies  of  Papilio 
that  inhabits  Europe,  and  of  which  a variety  is  found  in 
America.  The  wings  are  black,  indented,  and  fpotted 
with  white  ; a red  band  acrofs  the  anterior  pair  ; border  of 
the  pofterior  pair  of  the  fame  colour.  This  is  Papilio 
Atalanta  cf  moil  authors  : Englilh  Aurelians  call  it  the 
red  admirable  butterjly , and  the  French  Atalante. 

ATALANTA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  Tutendl,  a fmall 
ifland  in  a canal  formed  by  the  fea  between  the  ifiand  of 
Eubcea  to  the  call,  and  the  coaft  of  Locris  to  the  weft. 
The  ancients,  as  Pliny,  Eufebius,  and  Diodorus  Siculus, 
have  fuggefted  that  this  tradt  of  land  was  detached  from  the 
adjoining  country. — Alfo,  another  ifland  in  the  Saronic  gulf. 

ATALAYA,  or  Atalava,  in  Geography,  a fmall  town 
of  Portugal,  in  the  province  of  Eftremadura,  confifting  of 
one  pariih  with  about  200  inhabitants.  It  is  defended  by  a 
fortrefs  on  an  eminence  of  difficult  accefs  ; two  leagues  fouth 
of  Tomar. 

ATALENUM,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  A ft  a, 
in  Armenia  Major. 

ATAMARAM,  in  Botany.  See  Annona. 

ATAMASCO  Lily.  See  Amaryllis. 

AT-ANCHOR,  in  Sea  Language,  expreffes  the  {filiation 
of  a {hip  riding  by  her  anchor. 

ATANTA,  in  Botany,  a name  given  by  the  people  of 
Guinea  to  a kind  of  fumach,  called  by  Petiver  Rhus  Guin- 
eenfe  trifoliatum  Jerratum  fcabium,  from  its  being  trifoliate, 
and  having  rough  and  ferrated  leaves.  This  fomewhat  re- 
fembles  the  hoary  trifoliate  African  fumach  of  Pluckenet  ; 
but  it  differs  in  this,  that  its  leaves  are  edged  with  prickles* 
whereas  thofe  of  Pluckenet’s  kind  are  only  deeply  finuated. 
The  people  of  Guinea  are  very  fond  of  this  for  its  medicinal 
virtues  ; they  give  it  as  a reftorative,  boiled  in  water.  Phil, 
Tranf.  No.  232. 

ATAPHYNI,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a people  of  Ara- 
bia. Steph.  Byz. 

ATARAXY,  a term  much  ufed  by  the  Sceptics  and 
Stoics,  to  denote  that  calmnefs  and  tranquillity  of  mind,  and 
that  finnnefs  of  judgment,  which  fets  us  free  from  any  agita- 
tions or  emotions  ariling  from  felf-opinion,  and  the  know- 
ledge we  imagine  ourfelves  poffeffed  of. 

The  word  is  compounded  of  a-rap,  but,  and  rai-i ?,  order ». 
In  this  ataraxy,  they  fuppofed  the  fovereign  good,  or  higheft 
blifs  in  this  life  to  confift. 

ATARNA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Myfia 
upon  the  Hellefpont,  over  againft  the  ifle  of  Lelbos.  In 
the  time  of  Pliny  it  was  no  more  than  a village  ; he  calls  it 
Aterna  ; and  in  D’Anville’s  chart  it  is  Atarneus. 

ATAVILLOS,  in  Geography,  a people  of  South  Ame- 
rica, in  Peru,  at  the  fource  of  the  river  Xauca,  at  fome 
diftance  from  the  Pacific  ocean  and  from  Lima. 

ATAXIA,  ceryfla.  in  Medicine,  a term  which  fignifies 
irregularity  or  difturbance  of  aftion,  from  v.  privative  and 
Ta|ic,  ordo.  This  term  is  applied  to  fevers,  when  they  are 
irregular  in  their  type  ; to  the  pulfe,  when  it  is  fluttering  and 
unequal ; and  to  the  operations  of  the  fenforium  commune, 
when  they  are  hurried  and  confufed.  An  ataftic  condition 
of  the  pulfe  and  fpirits,  in  acute  difeafes,  is  generally  a fign 
of  malignancy-., 

ATAXORA,#in  Geography,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Na- 
varre, four  leagues  from  Olita. 

ATBARA,  a province  of  Abyffinia,  the  capital  of 
which  is  Teawa,  thirty-three  miles  north  from  Raflfid,  in 
N.  lat.  14'-'  2'  4".  The  ancient  river  Aftaboras  is  now 
called  Atbara,  and  the  province  is,  according  to  Bruce, 
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the  ancient  peninfula  Meroe.  The  Daveina  Arabs,  who 
conftantly  live  in  tents,  bear  a mortal  enmity  to  all  who 
inhabit  villages,  and,  as  occafion  offered, .have  laid  wafte  the 
greateft  part  of  Atbara.  The  ftrength  of  Teawa,  fays 
Bruce,  was  about  twenty-five  horfe,  of  which  about  ten 
were  armed  with  coats  of  mail ; and  they  had  about  a dozen 
firelocks.  The  rell  of  the  inhabitants  might  amount  to 
1200  men,  naked,  miferable,  and  defpicable  Arabs,  like  the 
rell  of  thofe  that  live  in  villages,  who  are  much  inferior  to 
the  Arabs  that  dwell  in  tents.  In  this  defert  and  poor 
country,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  trade  of  any  kind  fhould 
fiouriih  ; but  there  is  a miferable  manufacture  of  coarfe 
woollen  cloths,  of  the  fize  of  large  towels,  fufficient  to  go 
round  the  middle,  which  pafs  current,  like  fpecie,  all  over 
Atbara  ; they  are  called  “ Dimoor, ” and  are  ufed  inftead 
of  filver  money.  The  mahalac,  a very  bad  copper  coin, 
paiTes  for  fmaller  matters  ; fo  that  the  currency  of  Teawa 
-{lands  thus : 

20  mahalac,  i crulh, 

12  crufh,  i metical, 

4 metical,  i vakia. 

The  vakia  of  gold  is  worth  about  forty-five  {hillings  ; but 
the  only  commerce  of  Teawa  is  carried  on  by  exchange, 
as  fait  for  grain,  camels  for  fait ; the  value  of  goods  vary- 
ing according  to  the  fcarcity  or  plenty  of  one  fort  of  com- 
modities with  refpedt  to  the  other.  Bruce’s  Trav.  vol.  4. 
p.  406; 

ATCHAIRSKOI,  a fortrefs  of  Siberia,  on  the  Irtifli, 
twSnty-eight  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Qmfk. 

ATCHAK,  one  of  the  Fox  ifiands,  about  800  verlts 
diftant  from  the  Aleutian  ifles  ; lying  in  N.  lat.  and 
extending  from  W.  S.  W.  towards  E.  N.  E.  It  refeihble3 
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Copper  illand,  and  has  a convenient  harbour  on  the  north. 

ATCHE,  in  Commerce,  a firnall  filver  coin,  current  in  the 
dates  of  the  Grand  Seignor,  equal  to  about  a third  part  ot 
the  Englifh  penny.  The  atche  is  the  fmalleft  coin  ufed  in 
Turkey  ; where  there  is  no  copper  money  current,  except  in 
the  province  of  Babylon.  Some  call  the  atche  the  little 
afper  : it  is  {lamped  like  the  para,  with  Arabic  characters. 
Three  or  four  atches  are  commonly  given  in  exchange  for 
the  para. 

ATCHIEVEMENT,  in  Heraldry,  fignines  the  arms, 
crelts,  and  fupporters,  which  a perfon  has  a lawful  right  to 
bear,  with  all  the  exterior  ornaments,  as  helmet,  mantle, 
motto,  &c.  &c.  See  Funeral  Atchievcments. 

ATCHE  IN,  in  Geography.  See  Acheen. 

ATCHI  Kou.nipi,  a lake  of  America,  in  Labrador, 
which  conveys  its  water  foutherly,  through  a conueCted  chain 
of  fmall  lakes,  into  the  river  St.  Lawrence. 

ATCHINSK,  one  of  the  fix  diftridts  of  the  province 
of  Tomflc,  in  Ruffia,  fituate  on  the  river  Tchulym,  falling 
into  the  Ob.  The  Town  is  424  miles  E.  S.  E.  of  Tobolfic. 
N.  lat.  5.  56, 0 20'.  E.  long.  1 24°.  36'. 

• ATE,  derived  from  «t tw,  to  hurt,  in  Mythology,  the 
daughter  of  Jupiter,  and  the  goddefs  of  mifehief.  She  was 
call  down  from  heaven  by  Jupiter,  who,  deceived  by  Juno 
in  cnuiir.fr  Euriltheus  to  be  born  before  Hercules,  was  in- 
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cenfed,  and  manifefted  his  refentment  againit  Ate,  as  the 
caufe  of  the  offence,  by  precipitating  her  from  heaven,  and 
Wearing  that  {he  fhould  never  return  thither.  Homer,  II. 
xix.  125.  Mvthologills  explain  the  fable  thus:  Ate  is 
the  daughter  of  Jupiter,  becaufe  evil  happens  by  the  per- 
mifiion  of  providence  ; and  her  baniihment  from  heaven 
to  earth  fignifics  the  dreadful  effects  of  divine  juftice  among 
men. 

ATEC.A,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Arragon, 
upqn  the  riyer  Xalon,  two  leagues  above  Calatiaud ; fup- 


pofed  by  Clufius  to  be  the  Ancient  “ Attacum”  of  the  Celt!- 
berians,  placed  by  others  at  Daroca. 

ATEGAR,  a weapon  among  the  Saxons,  which  feems 
to  have  been  a hand-dart.  The  word  comes  from  the  Saxon 
aeton,  to f-ing,  or  throw,  and  gar,  a weapon. 

ATEGUA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Spain, 
fituate  near  the  river  named  “ Flumen  Salfum,”  or  “ Sal- 
fufa.”  Pompey  having  pafied  this  river,  encamped  between 
Ucubis  and  Ategua,  to  oblige  Cffifar  to  raife  the  fiege  of 
the  latter  place  ; but  it  was  taken  in  his  prefence.  It  oc- 
curs in  the  route  from  Anticaria  to  Hifpalis. 

ATEIA,  a town  of  Alia  Minor,  in  the  Palmyrene. 
Ptolemy.  - • . 

ATELEIA,  in  Antiquity,  denotes  an  exemption  from 
tribute,  taxes,  or  other  burdens. 

ATtAcia  Aurapyjiy/.odin-,  is  particularly  ufed,  in  fome  Ancient 
Laws,  for  an  exemption  from  offices,  granted  to  the  Egyp- 
tian clergy  by  Confiantius. 

ATELLA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the 
Campania,  fouth-weit  of  Capua.  It  was  firft  declared  mu- 
nicipal, and  afterwards  became  a colony.  The  ruins  of  this 
ancient  city  of  the  Ofcans  may  be  now  feen  two  miles  to  the 
fouth  of  Averfa,  at  a place  called  <CS.  Afpino  di  Atella.” 

Atella,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines,  in  the  Bafilicata, 
two  leagues  from  Melphi. 

ATELLANiE,  in  Antiquity,  a kind  of  comic  and  fatiric 
pieces  prefented  on  the  Roman  theatre ; fomewhat  lefs 
ludicrous  than  the  farces  on  the  Englifh  ilage,  and  yet  lefs 
grave  and  ferious  than  the  Greek  and  Latin  comedies  and 
tragedies.  , The  atellanse,  orfabulae  atellar.se  of  the  Romans, 
anfwered  to  the  fatyrae  among  the  Greeks.  They  were 
thus  called  from  Atelia,  a city  of  Tufcany,  where  they  were 
firft  reprefented  ; and  from  whence,  on  account  of  their 
mirth  and  humour,  they  were  introduced  into  Rome.  But 
they  became  at  length  fo  licentious  and  impudent,  that  the 
fenate  was  obliged  to  fupprefs  them. 

ATELLARA,  or  Atellari,  in  Geography,  a river  of 
Sicily,  which  runs  into  the  fea  between  Syracufe  and  cape 
Paftaro. 

ATELLUM,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Italy,  in 
Map-na  Grsecia,  north-welt  of  Venulia. 

A-TEMPO  GIUSTO,  in  Mufc,  implies  a fteady, juft 
time ; not  very  quick,  but  firm  and  exadt.  - A-tempo,  after 
recitative,  a paufe,  or  ralentando,  implies  a return  to  the 
firft  time. 

ATENA,  in  Geography,  a fmall  town  of  Italy,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  fituate  on  the  river  Negro,  in  the  Prin- 
cipato  Citra,  ten  miles  weft  of  Marfico  Novo. 

ATER,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a mountain  of  Africa,  in 
the  Syrtis  Minor,  which,  according  to  Pliny,  extended 
itfelf  to  a confiderable  diftance  from  the  eaft  to  the  weft, 
and  was  called  by  the  Romans,  “ Mons  Ater,”  becaufe  it 
was  fcorched  by  the  heat  of  the  fun.  The  mountainous 
tradt,  known  to  the  ancients  by  the  name  of  Mons  Ater, 
is  now  denominated  the  “ Black  Harutch.” 

Ater,  in  Conchology,  a fpecies  of  Mytilus,  deferibed 
in  Molin.  Hift.  Chili,  p.  177.  and  faid  to  be  frequent  on 
the  fiioresof  that  country.  It  is  iulcated  or  grooved,  with 
the  pofterior  part  fealy.  Gmel.  This  {hell  is  rough  like 
fome  fpecies  of  pinnre  ; dull  blue  ; fifh  black,  and  not  eat- 
able. 

Ater,  a fpecies  of  Strombus  found  in  the  boggy  parts 
of  the  ifland  of  Amboyna.  This  {hell  is  fmooth,  and  has 
the  lip  feparated  before  and  behind.  The  length  is  about 
two  inches  ; colour  black,  brown,  or  bay,  and  white  within  ; 
very  finely  ftriated  tranfverfely  ; aperture  ovate  ; fpire  fub- 
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ulnte,  and  confiding  of  twelve  contiguous  flattifli  whorls. 
Gmelin,  Lifter,  &c.—  Miiil.  in  his  Hift.  Verm.  Fiuv.  et  Terr, 
defcribes  it  as.  Nerita  tefta  fubulata  Icevi,  apertura  antice 
j ofticeque  linuata. 

Ater,  in  Entomology , a fpecies of  Derkestes  found  in 
the  neighbourliood  of  Upfal,  and  defcribed  by  Dr.  Thun- 

p.  4.  n.  4.  It  is  gloffy  black, 
punftured.  This  is  a fmall 

Ater,  a fpeciesof  Hydrofhilus,  a native  of  Europe. 
This  is  black  and  glabrous  ; antennse  and  {hanks  reddifh. 
Grnel. 

Ater,  a fpecies  of  Byrrhus  that  inhabits  Germany, 
and  in  fiiape  and  fize  refembles  byrrhus  pilula.  It  is  black 
and  without  fpots.  Fabr.  This  is  clflela  nigra  nitens  glabra 
oi  Geoffroy. 

Ater,  a fpecies  of  Tf.neerio  found  in  Europe.  This 
is  of  a black  colour,  with  ferruginous  antennse.  Linn. 

Ater,  a fpecies  of  Carabus  that  inhabits  Denmark. 
Black  ; wing-cafes  ftriated  ; claws  fomewhat  ferruginous. 
MtHl.  Zool.  Dan. 

Ater,  a fpecies  of  Cerambyx  ( Callidium  Fabr. ) found 
in  the  environs  of  Venice.  It  is  black,  with  truncated 
wing-cafes,  and  moderate  antennse.  Scopcdi,  Gmel.  Sec. 

Ater,  a fpecies  of  Gryllus  ( Achcta  Fab.)  that  in- 
habits Surinam.  The  colour  is  dark  brown,  and  the  tail  of 
the  female  is  unarmed.  Degeer  Inf.  3. — Gmel. 

Ater,  a fpeciesof  Cimex  (Co/eoptratus  Sec.).  This 
infeft  is  gloffy-black,  with  the  apex  of  the  wing-cafes  very 
pale.  Fabr.  Mant.  Inhabits  Germany,  and  is  about  half 
the  fizeof  cimex  zofterae. 

Ater,  is  a!fo  a fpecies  of  Cimex  in  the  Linnsean  Fn. 
Sv.  944.  The  body  is  entire,  and  in  Gmelin's  arrangement 
it  belongs  to  the  fedtion  oh/ongus.  Geoffroy  defcribes 
it  as  being  black  and  oblong,  and  the  antennse  terminating 
each  in  a bridle  or  hair.  Inhabits  the  north  of  Europe  and 
Calabria. 

Ater,  afpecies  of  Cynips,  defcribed  by  Schrank  among 
■the  infeeds  of  Germany,  ana  which  form  and  inhabit  very 
large  exerefcences  on  the  Hems  of  plants.  It  is  black,  with 
elevated  dots  ; tarli  of  the  legs  paler. 

Ater,  a fpecies  of  Bokbylius  defcribed  by  Scopoli, 
Schaeffer,  &c.  It  inhabits  Germany.  The  colour  is  black  ; 
bafe  of  the  wings  half-black  ; abdomen  fpotted  with  white, 
Fabr.  Spec.  Inf. — Front  of  the  head  and  thorax  downy,  and 
a white  dot  before  each  eye. 

Ater,  a fpecies  of  Asilus  found  in  Europe.  It  is 
black  and  hairy,  with  a white  beard.  Fn.  Sv.  Scopoli 
calls  it  erax  proftratus. 

Ater,  a minute  fpecies  of  Ip's  found  in  England  by  Mr. 
Kirby,  and  defcribed  by  Mr.  Marfham,  Eat.  Brit.  It  is 
fubeylindrieal  and  black  ; thorax  dotted  with  impreffed 
points,  and  cariuated  along  the  middle  ; wing-cafes  with 
crenate  ftriae ; loles  of  the  feet  pitchy  black. — General  colour 
black. 

Ater,  in  Natural  Hijlory , a fpecies  of  Anguis  or 
fnake.  It  inhabits  Ceylon  ; black,  fafeiated  with  white, 
and  the  feales  tipt  with  black.  Laur.  Amp.  This  i§  am- 
phifbaena  ceilonica  fee  min  a of  Seba  ; ai.T  anguis  ater,  black- 
.banded  flow-worm  of  Dr.  Shaw. 

Ater,  a fpeciesof  Limax,  (dug  or  fnail),  the  body 
of  which  is  black  and  rugged.  Miiil.  Gmel.  Of  this 
kind  there  are  feveral  varieties  ; the  firft  (a)  is  black,  and 
pale  beneath  ; it  is  figured  by  Lifter,  exerc.  anat.  tab.  iii. 
f . 1 — 5.,  and  is  probably  cochlea  nuda  of  Gefn.  The 
fecond  variety  (/3)  is  black,  with  a pale  greer.i  h dorfal 
ridsre.  The  third  (7)  is  defcribed  by  'Swammerdam  ; it  is 
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black  above,  white  beneath,  and  the  month  yellowiJri.  The 
fourth  (1)  is  lirnax  fubrufus  of  Lifter;  the  colour  of  whici) 
is  cliefnut-brown  above,  white  beneath,  and  mouth  yel- 
lowifii.  The  fifth  kind  is  of  an  obfeure  brown,  with  a 
yellowifh  mouth  and  ftreak  on  each  fide, 

Thefe  are  found  in  woods,  meadows,  and  gardens.  The 
length  is  from  an  inch  and  four  lines  to  five  inches.  The 
feelers  are  black  in  all ; the  fhield  rough,  with  many  punc- 
tures ; back  and  belly  deeply  furrowed  or  wrinkled. 

Ater,  in  Ornithology , a fpecies  of  Falco  that  inhabits 
Europe.  The  cere  and  legs  are  yellow,  body  above 
brownifh  black  ; and  the  head,  whitifh  ; tail  forked.  Gmel. 
This  is  a kind  of  kite,  and  is  fomewhat  fmaller  than  the 
common  fpecies,  milvus.  Briff.  calls  it  milvus  niger  ; Buff, 
milan  noir  ; and  Cramer,  braunermaldygeyer.  It  is  alio  the 
black  gled  of  Sibbald,  and  black  kite  of  Latham. 

Ater,  a fpecies  of  Psittacos,  of  a black  colour, 
gloffed  with  green,  with  bill  and  eyes  red,  and  yellow  legs. 
This  is  the  black  maccaw  of  Englifh  writers  ; ara  noir  oi 
Buff.  ; and  araraurta  011  machao  of  de  Laet,  &c.  It  lives 
about  the  fummits  of  the  dry  mountains  and  rocky  places 
in  the  interior  parts  of  Guiana,  and  in  that  refpeft  differs 
from  the  other  kinds  of  maccaws  found  in  that  country. 
Buffon  xpeaks  of  it  as  a fpecies  well  known  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  Guiana,  but  had  never  feen  it  ; andobferves,  that 
though  the  plumage  is  black,  it  is  fo  blended  with 
green,  that  in  the  l'unlhiiie  it  has  a moft  fplendid  appear- 
ance. 

Ater,  the  Gmelinian  fpecific  name  of  the  crefted  black 
cuckow  of  Latham;  a kind  of  Cuculus,  with  a wedee- 
formed  tail ; body  Alining,  black  ; feathers  of  the  head 
elongated  into  a creft  ; and  the  firft  five  quill-feathers  white 
at  the  bafe.  This  bird  is  a native  of  Africa,  being  found 
at  the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  it  is  conjectured  may  be 
only  a variety  of  cuculus  ferratus. 

The  length  of  this  kind  is  twelve  inches  ; the  bill  an  inch 
and  a quarter  in  length,  and  rather  incurvated.  Buffon 
fays  in  his  fpecimen,  the  tail  feathers  are  not  regularly 
cuneated.  The  fame  author  fuppofes  his  Jacobin  huppe  de 
Coromandel,  or  Coromandel  crefted  cuckow,  to  vary  only 
through  the  difference  of  climate. 

Ater,  a fpecies  of  Parus,  that  inhabits  the  woods  of 
Europe  and  North  America,  and  is  known  in  England  by 
the  name  of  the  colemoufe.  The  head  is  black  ; back 
cinereous;  back  of  the -head  and  breaft  white.  Gmel.  & c. 
The  bill  and  chm  of  this  Ipird  are  black  ; vent,  reddifh  ; quill 
and  tail  feathers  brownifh -a  Ai ; legs  and  claws  lead-coloured. 

Ater,  a fpecies  of  Parus,  called  in  England  the 
Colemoufe.  It  is  fmaller  than  the  blue  titmouie,  and  is 
pretty  common  in  woods,  orchards,  and  gardens;  feeds 
on  infefts,  and  lays  a number  of  eggs.  This  bird  is 
found  throughout  Europe,  and  inhabits  likewife  Siberia, 
and  fome  parts  of  North.  America.  Linnaeus  (Fn.  Suec.) 
defcribes  it  fpecifically  as  having  the  head  black ; back 
cinereous  ; hind-part  of  the  head  and  breaft  white.  Scop. 
Cram,  Gmel.  &c.  This  is  parus  atricapillus,  la  mefange  a 
tete  noire  of  Briffon.  av.  et  la  petite  charbonnierre  of  Buf- 
fon  ; Frifch  calls  it  kohlmeife.  — General  defeription. 
Length  four  inches  ; weight  two  drachms  ; bill  black' ; 
throat,  as  well  as  the  head,  of  the  fame  colour ; from  the 
bill,  on  each  fide,  a broad  band  of  white  palling  juft  under 
the  eye  to  the  fides  of  the  neck  ; between  the  breaft  and 
vent,  rufous  white  ; .wing-coverts  grey,  tipped  with  white, 
forming  two  bands  of  that  colour ; quill  and  tail  feathers 
brownilh-afh,  bordered  with  grey  ; tail  ratfyer  forked  ; legs 
and  claws  lead  colour. 

ATE  RG  AT  I S or  Atargatis,  called  alfo  Drceto,  in 
A a Mythology , 
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Mythology,  a goddefs  of  the  Syrians,  fuppcfed  to  be  the 
mother  of  Semiramis.  She  was  reprefented  with  the  face 
and  breaPis  of  a woman,  but  the  rell  of  her  body  refembled 
a fi(h.  Vofiius  lays  the  term  fignifies  'without  fijh,  and  con- 
jectures that  the  votaries  of  this  deity  abftained  from  fifli. 
According  to  Antipater,  the  ftoic  philofopher  of  Tarfus, 
in  his  treatife  on  fuperftition,  Atergatis  is  compounded  of 
without,  and  Gutls,  the  name  of  a Syrian  queen,  who 
being  very  fond  of  fifii,  forbad  the  ufe  of  it  to  her  fubjedts  ; 
and  the  Syrians,  it  is  faid,  did  not  eat  fifli.  Fabulous  re- 
port fays,  that  Atergatis  was  taken  with  her  fon  Ichthys, 
by  Mopfus  king  of  Lydia,  who  drowned  them  both  in  a 
lake  near  Afcalon,  where  they  were  devoured  by  fillies ; 
and  hence,  it  is  added,  proceeded  the  horror  of  the  Syrians 
againil  this  fort  of  aliment.  Atergatis,  fliyled  Dercetus, 
fays  Bryant  (Anal.  An.  Myth.  vol.  ii.  p.  298.),  is  a com- 
pound of  Atar  or  Ath'ar,  the  fame  as  On  and  Oliris,  an 
Egyptian  deity,  and  of  gatus  or  catus,  rendered  xrho;  by  the 
Ionians,  a fifli.  Dagon,  Sidon,  and  Dercetus,  were  all 
names  of  the  fanye  hieroglyphic,  and  related  to  the  perfon 
called  Oanes  by  Berofus  and  others,  and  alio  to  the  machine 
wherein  he  was  preferved.  Fie  lived  both  before  and  after 
the  flood  ; he  was  reprefented  at  Babylon  with  two  heads 
and  in  other  places  he  was  differently  exhibited.  The 
meaning  of  which,  according  to  this  writer,  was  this,  that 
though  Oanes  was  really  a man,  yet  he  was  typically 
efleemed  an  animal  of  the  fea  ; and  on  that  account  they 
reprefented  him  with  the  fldn  and  feales  of  a cetus  or  fifli. 
All  thefe  characters  were  originally  taken  from  hierogly- 
phics in  Babylonia  ; they  relate  to  the  fame  hiffory,  and.  to 
one  particular  perfon  who  had  efcaped  the  waters  when  the 
earth  was  overflowed  ; and  through  whom  arts  and  ici.ences 
were.fuppofed  to  have  been  renewed  in  the  world.  Semi- 
ramis, whom  the  generality  of  historians  have  reprefented 
as  a great  princeis  who  reigned  in  Babylon,  is  deferibed  by 
other  writers  as  a deity.  Thus  Athenagoras  (Legatio, 
p.  307.)  fays,  that  “the  Syrians  worlhip  Semiramis;” 
and  he  adds,  “ that  Pne  was  elleemed  the  daughter  of  Der- 
cetus, and  the  fame  as  the  Suria  Dea.”  Diodorus  alfo, 
(1.  ii.  p.  92.)  makes  her  the  daughter  of  Dercetus  by  Sums ; 
but  Surus,  fays  Bryant,  was  the  fun,  and  the  Dea  Suria 
was  Dea  folaris.  Hence  many  have  conlidered  Rhea,  Ills, 
Aftarte,  Atergatis,  and  Semiramis,  as  one  deity.  Lucian, 
(De  Suria  Dea,  vol.  ii.  p.  885.)  tells  us,  that  they  were  fo 
dteemed  by  the  Syrians  of  Hieropolis.  According  to 
Bryant,  they  were  all  different  fymbols  relating  to  the  fame 
objeft.  See  Semiramis.  It  has  been  alfo  fuppofed,  that 
the  Atergatis,  orDerceto,  of  the  proper  Paleftine  in  gene- 
ral, or  of  Afcalon  in  particular,  was  the  Babylonian  or 
Affyrian  Venus.  To  this  purpofe  Strabo  (1.  xvi.  p.  748.) 
fays,  that  Atergatis  was  worfhipped  at  Hieropolis,  and  he 
makes  her  the  fame  with  the  Syrian  goddefs.  Others  are  of 
the  fame  opinion  (Plin.  H.  N.  1.  v.  c.  23.) ; and  among  them 
Macrobius  in  (Saturn,  i.  c.  23.),  who  ftyles  her  the  mother 
of  the  gods,  Aftarte,  and  the  Hierapolitan  or  Affyrian 
goddefs.  Upon  the  whole,  we  may  obferve,  that  Aterga- 
tis was  Venus,  Juno,  Minerva,  Aftarte  the  Syrian  goddefs, 
and  confequently  the  celeftial  Venus  of  the  Affyrians.  So 
that  we  fee  her  the  fame  goddefs  tranfported  from  the  banks 
of  the  Euphrates,  into  which  fheisfaid  firft  to  have  plunged 
herfelf,  in  order  to  efcape  the  inexorable  Typhon  (Man. 
Aftron.  iv.) ; and  but  juft  varied  fo  far  as  to  leave  room  for 
each  particular  country  to  claim  her  origin.  The  Syrians, 
who  feem  to  have  received  her  firft,  and  who  were  neareft 
to  the  place  of  her  native  abode,  preferved  her,  it  is  likely, 
in  the  moft  genuine  form  ; the  Phoenicians,  who  were  next, 
altered  her  no  farther  than  to  make  her  a Phoenician  ; and 
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the  Philiftines,  or  Afcalonites,  who  were  a little  farther  off, 
that  they  too  might  make  her  their  own,  converted  her  into 
a monfter,  woman  upwards  and  fifli  downwards  ; they  allow- 
ing her  to  have  been  in  fubordinatiou  to  fome  other  goddefs, 
who  had  luch  power  over  her  as  to  chaftife  her  by  a meta- 
morphofis  from  her  juft  ihape.  . It  appears,  then,  that 
the  worlhip  paid  to  this  goddefs  was  originally  derived 
from  Affyria  and  Babylonia,  and  was  eftabhflied  in  other 
countries  by  the  prevailing  power  of  thefe  two  empires.  We 
may  alfo  conclude,  that  the  celeftial  Venus  of  the  Affyrians, 
Aftarte  of  the  Phoenicians,  and  the  Derceto  or  Atar- 
gatis  of  the  later  Philiftines,  were  all  derived  from  Semiramis, 
the  firft  real  or  reputed  four.drefs  of  Babylon  ; who  feems  to 
have  been  tranflated  into  the  queen  of  heaven,  the  moon, 
as  Belus  or  Pul,  the  firft  Affyrian  monarch,  was  changed 
into  the  fun  ; that  all  the  Jupiters  and  Junos,  and  the  reft 
who  are  fuppofed  to  have  been  once  mortal,  or  converfant 
on  earth,  are  derived  from  this  fource;  and  that,  on  this 
Affyrian  or  Babylonian  foundation,  the  whole  fuperftruc- 
ture  of  the  Greek  polytheifm  and  idolatry  was  eretted. 
For  the  Greeks  had  their  religion  from  the  Phoenicians 
partly,  and  partly  from  the  Egyptians,  who  derived  theirs 
originally  from  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  as 
may  be  gathered  from  the  religious  ftate  of  the  countries 
on  either  fide  of  the  Euphrates  in  the  days  of  Abraham. 
The  Egyptians,  indeed,  feem  in  procefs  of  time  to  have 
eredled  a fyftem  of  their  own,  though  not  very  widely  dif- 
ferent from  the  Babylonians  ; and  the  Phoenicians,  who  had 
equally  communication  with  the  two  nations,  feem  to  have 
mixed  both  fyftems.  See  Idolatry,  and  Polytheism. 

ATERION,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Sicily. 
Steph.  Byz. 

ATERIUS,a  town  of  Italy,  in  Samnium,  belonging  to 
the  Marrucini,  fituate  on  the  fea  coall  at  the  mouth  of  A 
river  of  the  fame  name,  now  called  Pefcara. 

ATERRIMA,  in  Conchology,  a fpecies  of  Nerita, 
figured  by  Chemnitz.  The  (hell  is  thick,  opake,  globofe, 
very  black,  with  coloured  lines ; within  white ; exterior 
lip  glabrous,  inner  one  tnberculated.  Gmel.  See.  Th'is 
kind  is  very  minutely  llriated,  and  its  habitat  unknown. 

Aterrima,  in  Entomology , a fpecies  of  Blatta,  of  a 
black  colour,  and  deftitute  of  fpots  ; the  tarfi  of  the  legs 
are  white,  knees  brown,  (hanks  fpinous.  Herbft.  This 
inhabits  India. 

Aterrima,  a new  Britiftt  fpecis  of  Chrysoivlela,  de- 
fciibed  by  M.  Mar(ham,  Ent.  Brit.  It  is  black  and  (hin- 
ing  ; thorax  highly  gloffy  ; wing-cafes  llriated  ; legs  rather 
ferruginous. 

ATERRIMUS,  a fpecies  of  Cukculio,  very  common 
in  Europe.  This  is  black,  with  the  wing-cafes  (Tuning. 
Linn.  Fn.  Sv.  Fabr.  See,  Gmelin  has  alfo  another  fpe- 
cies of  Curculio  under  the  fame  name  ; this  is  of  an  oblong- 
form,  and  black  colour,  with  rufous  antenna.  It  in- 
habits Europe,  and  it  is  prefumed  may  be  only  a variety  of 
Curculio  chloropus. 

Aterrimus,  a lpecies  of  Carabus,  entirely  of  (Tuning 
black,  with  a roundiflt  thorax  ; wing-cafes  faintly  llriated, 
with  four  excavated  dots  near  the  future.  Herbft.  About 
half  an  inch  in  length. 

Aterrimus,  a fpecies  of  Elates,  found  in  the  north 
of  Europe.  The  thorax  is  gloffy  black  ; wing-cafes  black 
and  llriated.  Fabr.  This  is  elater  ater,  thorace  opaco  punc- 
tato  elytris  ftriatis  of  Linn.  Faun.  Suec. ; and  elater  totua 
niger  nitidus  of  Geoffroy. 

Aterrimus,  a fpecies  of  Cimex,  ( Rotunelatus  Sec.) 
that  inhabitants  Spain.  This  infeft  is  deep  black,  with  half 
the  wing-cafes  tranfparent.  Forlt.  Novi  Inf. 

Aterrims,u 
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Atep.rimus,  a fpecies  of  Scarae/eus  (Cetonia). 
It  is  of  a dull  black,  with  obfcure  rufous  fpots  on  the 
wing-cafes.  Fabric iu 3.  It  inhabits  the  cape  of  Good 
Hope. 

Atf.rr.imus,  in  Gr, •Ideology,  the  fpecific  name  of  the 
great  black  Cockatoo  cf  New  Holland,  a bird  of  a black 
■ lour,  with  a large  and  paler  crelt,  and  red  naked  cheeks. 
Gruel.  This  kind  of  Pfittacus  is  called  by  Buffon  kaka- 
toes  noir  ; and  is  the  great  black  Cockatoo  of  Edwards, 
Glean,  t.  316, 

ATESTE,  Este,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a Roman  colony 
fettled  to  the  fouth-weft  of  Patavium  in  the  Venetian  ter- 
ritory. 

ATFIEH,  or  Etfieh,  in  Geography,  a burgh  of 
Egypt,  on  the  eaft  coaft  of  the  Nile,  35  miles  fom.h  of 
Cairo.  It  is  fituated  at  the  foot  of  a mountain,  upon  a 
narrow  canal,  formed  by  a pretty  larg-e  ifland.  Some  geo- 
graphers have  fuppofed  that  this  town  or  village  occupies 
the  fite  of  the  ancient  city  of  Venus,  or  Aphrodltopolis.  N. 
Iat.  29"  20  . E.  long.  31  8'. 

ATFLQW,  Edward,  in  Biography,  (ludied  at  New 
College  Oxford,  where  he  took  his  degree  of  Dodlor  in 
Medicine  in  1566,  and  was  in  much  repute  as  a phyfician, 
particularly  among  thofe  of  the  Romifli  perfuafion.  He 
was  imprifoned  feveral  months,  Ant.  Wood  fays,  for  corre- 
fponding  with  Mary  queen  of  Scotland.  The  time  of  his 
death  is  not  known. 

ATH,  Atha,  or  Athe,  among -our  Anglo  Saxon  An- 
cefcors , fignifies  an  oath,  efpecially  that  taken  by  way  of 
purgation.  In  this  fenfe  we  meet  with  breaking  of  ath, 
privilege  of  ath,  atha,  and  ordda. 

At  h,  in  Geography,  a town  in  the  department  of  Jernmap- 
pe,  or  chief  place  of  a canton  in  the  diftrict  of  Tournay  ; 
the  place  contains  7634,  and  the  canton  14,828  inhab- 
tants  ; the  territory  includes  115  kiliometres,  and  11  com- 
munes. See  Aeth. 

ATHABASCA,  River,  Lake,  and 'Country,  lie  in 
the  north-weft  part  of  North- America,  in  about  N.  Iat.  58° 
40'.  and  W.  long.  m°  40’.  The  Elk  river  is  commonly 
called  by  the  white  people  the  Athabafca  river,  in  N.  Iat. 
36°  42'.  In  the  territory  that  lies  between  the  Peace  river 
and  the  lake  of  the  hills,  as  far  as  the  Elk  river,  which  is 
formed  by  the  quantity  of  earth  and  mud  that  is  carried 
down  by  the  ftream  of  thefe  two  great  rivers,  there  are  fe- 
veral lakes  ; the  lake  Clear  Water,  which  is  the  deepeft, 
lake  VaiTieu,  and  the  Athabafca  lake,  which  is  the  largeft 
of  the  three,  and  whofe  denomination  in  the  Kniuineaux 
language  implies  a fiat,  low,  fwampy  country,  fubjedt  to  in- 
undations. The  two  laft  lakes  are  now  fo  (hallow,  that, 
from  the  caufe  juft  mentioned,  there  is  every  reafon  to  ex- 
pert, that  in  a few  years  they  will  have  exchanged  their 
character,  and  become  extenlive  forefts.  This  country  is  fo 
level,  that  at  feme  feafons  it  is  entirely  overflowed  ; and 
this  circumftanee  accounts  for  the  periodical  influx  and  re- 
flux of  the  waters  between  the  Lake  of  the  Hills  and  the 
Peace  river.  Till  the  year  1782,  the  people  of  Athabafca 
lent  or  carried  their  furs  regularly  to  Fort  Churchill,  Flud- 
fon’s  Bay  ; and  fome  of  them  have  fince  that  time  repaired 
thither.  The  prefent  trading  eftablifliment  is  fituated  on 
an  high  bank  on  the  north  fide  of  the  river  La  Pluie,  in  N. 
Iat.  48  37',  where  the  people  from  Montreal  meet  thofe  from 
the  Athabafca  country,  and  exchange  lading  with  them. 
The  traffic  to  fort  Churchill  is  now  in  a great  meafure  dif- 
continued,  as  the  Chepewyans  were  obliged  to  expend  in 
the  courfe  oi  their  journey  that  ammunition  which  was  its 
snoft  alluring  objedl.  See  Chepewyan.  Mackenzie’s 
Voyages,  Introd.  p.  56 — pi. 


Athabasca  is  by  fome  called  Arath apescow,  and 
Ath  a pe  scow,  and  Athapuscow. 

ATHABOLI,  or  Agatopoli,  a town  of  European 
Turkey,  in  the  province  of  Romania,  68  miles  north-eaft  of 
Adrianople. 

A Tpi  AMADULET,  or  Athemadaulet,  the  prime 
or  chief  m Lifter  in  the  Perfian  empire. 

The  athamadulet  is  much  the  fame  with  the  grand  vifier 
in  Turkey,  except  that  lie  has  not  the  command  of  the  ar- 
my, which  the  vifier  has. 

The  athamadulet  is  great  chancellor  of  the  kingdom, 
preiideat  of  the  council,  fuperintendent  of  the  finances  ; 
and  has  the  charge  of  all  foreign  affairs.  He  is  in  effedt 
viceroy  or  adminiftrator  of  the  kingdom  : he  iftues  the  king’s 
mandates,  or  orders,  in  this  ftyle ; “ Bends  derga  ali  il  alia 
etmadaulet,”  that  is,  “ I,  who  am  the  fuppqrt  of  the  pow- 
er, the  creature  of  this  port,  the  higheft  cf  all  ports,  &c.” 

AT  1:1  AM  AN  I A,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a country  c£ 
Greece,  at  the  fource  of  the  river  Achelous,  in  iEtolia,  ac- 
cording to  Pliny  ; but  in  Illyria,  according  to  Steph.  Byz. 
Some  have  made  it  a part  of  Theffaly,  and  others  of  Epirus. 
According  to  Ptolemy,  it  was  divided  from  Epirus  by  the 
bay  of  Ambraeia  ; and  according  to  Strabo,  from  iStoha,  by 
the  river  Achelous,  M.  ID’Auville  places  Athamania  be- 
tween the  .chain  of  the  Pindus  to  the  eaft,  and  a parallel  chain 
to  the  weft.  Iu  the  midft  of  this  valley  ran  the  river  Avas. 
To  the  foutii  of  this  country  were  the  Moloffi  and  Aperan- 
tes,  to  the  eaft  the  Perrhcebi,  and  its  capital  was  Argythcea. 
At  their  commencement  the  Athamanians  were  a very  in- 
confiderable  people  ; but  they  appeared  with  diftindfion  in 
the  wars  of  the  Romans  and  uEtolians  againft  Macedonia, 
towards  the  year  197,6.  C.  Livy  relates  that  the  iStolians 
chofe  Aminander,  king  of  the  Athamanians,  for  their  me- 
diator in  their  contefts  with  Philip,  and  that  the  Romans 
folicited  his  fuccour  againft  this  fame  Philip.  Their  domi- 
nion extended  over  the  whole  chain  of  the  mountains  of 
Epirus ; and  they  feem  to  have  fub lifted  at  leafe  a century 
before  the  war  of  Troy. 

ATHAMANTA,  in  Botany  (named  from. Athamas  in 
Theffaly  % Lin.  Gen.  338.  Schreb.  471.  Juff.  223.  Oreofe- 
linum,  Tournef.  Cliffs,  pentandrla  dlgynla.  Nat.  Order  of 
umbellate.  Generic  Char.  Cal.  umbel  univerfal,  manifold, 
fpreading  ; partial  has  fewer  rays  ; involucre  univerfal,  many- 
leaved, linear,  a little  (horter  than  the  rays;  partial,  linear, 
equal  with  the  rays  ; perianth  proper,  obfcure.  Cor.  uni- 
verfal, uniform;  flolcules  ali  fertile  ; proper  with  five  petals, 
inflex-emarginate,  a little  unequal.  St  am.  filaments  five, 
capillary,  the  length  of  the  corolla  ; anthers  roundifn.  Plff. 
germ  inferior ; ftyies  two,  aiftant ; ft-igmas  obtufe.  Per, 
none  ; fruit  ovate-oblong,  ftriated,  bipartite.  Seeds,  two, 
ovate,  convex  on  one  fide,  ftriated  ; on  the  other  flat. 

Eff.  G-en.  Char.  Fruit  ovate-oblong,  ftriated.  Pet.  inflex, 
emarginate. 

Species,  1 . A.  Lihanotls.,  mountain  fpignel,  orftone-parfley. 
With.  Smith.  Brit.  Relh.  Cantab,  f.  113.  Eng.  Bot.  138. 
A.  Oreofel.  Hudf.  “ Leaves bipinaate,  flat ; umbel hemifpher- 
ical;  feeds.hirfute,”  Root  perennial,  fpindle-fhaped,  woody; 
item  about  two  feet  high,  eredl,  rather  branched,  fmooth, 
angular  and  furrowed,  leafy  ; leaves  bipinnate,  alternate  ; 
leaflets  (effile,  oppofite,  pinnatifid,  flat,  acute,  veined, 
pale  on  the  under  fide,  a little  hirfute;  petioles  dilated 
at  the  bafe  with  a membranous  margin;  umbels  ereift, 
hemifpherioai,  clofe,  and  fometimes  proliferous  ; involucres 
and  involucels  patent-deflex,  b.ffet  with  hairy  leaves  ; flow- 
ers white,  fmall,  uniform,  and  regular ; fruit  pilbefcent ; 
ftyies  perfiftent,  purple,  divaricate.  It.  grows  on  Gogina- 
gog  hills,  Cambridg.eihire,  and.  flowers  iu  Auguft.  it  is 
A a 2 common 


common  in  many  parts  of  Sweden,  Denmark,  &c.  2.  A. 

ecrvaria,  broad-leaved  fpignel,  or  black  hart-root.  Jacq, 
A uft.  1. 1.  69.  “ Leaves  pinnate,  decuffated,  gafh-angled; 

feeds  naked,”  Root  perennial ; Hem  five  feet  high,  firm 
branching  ; leaves  glaucous,  fmooth,  with  black  veins  un- 
derneath, and  fix  pairs  of  pinnas.  Moft  of  the  leaves  are 
feffile,  eliptical,  acuminate,  toothed  ; corolla  white,  with  a 
purple  outfide.  A native  of  the  mountains  of  France, 
Swiflerland,  Germany,  &c.  3.  A .fibirica,  Siberian  fpig- 

nei.  Gmel.  Sib.  1.  186.  n.  3.  t.  40.  f.  1,  2.  “ Leaves  pin- 

nate, gafh-angled.”  The  defcriptions  of  this  plant  by  Lin- 
naeus, Gouan,  and  Scopoli,  are  fo  widely  different,  that  we 
cannot  fuppofe  they  mean  the  fame  plant.  4.  A. 
conclenfaia,  clofe. headed  ipignel.  “ Leaves  fubbipin- 
nate  ; leaflets  imbricate  downwards  ; umbel  lens-form.” 
Root  perennial ; item  Ample,  a foot  high,  angular,  furrowed ; 
leaflets  alternately  pinnatiffd  ; umbel  very  clofe,  convex  on 
both  lides,  pi  aced  on  branches  arifing  at  the  axils.  A 
native  of  Siberia.  Introduced  in  1773,  by  the  earl  of  Bute. 
5.  A.  Oreofelinum , Divaricated  fpignel;  “ leaflets  divaricate.” 
Root  perennial ; leaves  very  large,  firm,  fmooth,  triply  pin- 
nate, divided  at  right  and  even  obtufe  angles  ; divisions 
broadifh,  not  toothed,  but  two  or  three-lobed  ; Item  two 
feet  high ; petals  white,  with  a blufh  of  refe  colour. 
A native  of  Germany,  Sweden,  France,  See.  6 . A. 

Jiciila,  flix-weed-leaved  fpignel.  “ Lower  leaves  fuining, 
primordial  umbels  fubfefiile  ; feeds  hairy.”  Root  perennial  ; 
fterns  nearly  three  feet  high.  The  umbels  at  their  firft 
appearance  are  very  compact,  but  afterwards  fpead  open 
and  divide  into  feveral  final!  umbels.  The  flowers  are  white, 
and  fucceeded  by  oblong  woolly  fruit.  A native  of  Sicily. 
Cultivated  in  England  in  1713.  7.  A.  cretenjls,  Cretan 

fpignel  or  candy  carrot,  Jacq.  Auft.  1.  62.  “ Leaflets 

linear,  flat,  hirfute ; petals  two-parted ; feeds  oblong,  hir- 
fute.”  The  whole  plant  in  its  wild  ftateis  villofe  ; when  cul- 
tivated it  becomes  fucculent,  brittle,  and  very  ihining;  Item 
flreaked  ; leaves  tripinnate  ; pinnules  deeply  two  or  three- 
parted.  The  univerfal  involucre  confiffs  of  five,  the  partial 
of  from  four  to  feven  leaflets  ; petals  white.  A native  of 
the  fouth  of  Europe,  flowering  in  June.  The  feeds  have 
been  medicinally  employed  for  the  fame  purpofes  3s  thofe 
of  wild  carrot  Tee  Daucus).  8.  A.  annua , annual  fpignel. 
“ Leaves  many-parted,  divifions  linear, roundifh,  acuminate.” 
It  is  a native  of  Candia  or  Crete,  and  was  introduced  in 
1770,  by  Monf.  Richard.  9.  A.  chinenfis.  “ Seeds  mem- 
branaceous, ftriated ; leaves  fuperdecompound,  poliffied, 
multifid.”  Stem  angular,  fmooth  ; leaves  like  thofe  of  chse- 
rophylium,  and  fmooth  ; umbel  not  much  expanded.  A 
native  of  China.  10.  A.  rupejlris,  Villars  Dauph.  2.  648. 
“ Leaflets  brittle -fhaped,  recurved,  fmooth  ; all  the  flowers 
fertile.”  Stem  eighteen  inches  high ; branching,  finely 
flreaked;  leaves  bipinnate;  univerfal  involucre  two,  partial 
many -leaved : petals  white ; feeds  downy.  A native  of 
Carniola  and  Dauphinc.  Villars  fuppofes  this  to  be  a va- 
riety of  the  feventh  fpecies. 

Propagation  anil  Culture.  All  thefe  plants  are  propagated 
by  feeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  in  abed  of  light  dry  ground 
in  autumn,  and  in  the  following  autumn  planted  at  a foot 
diftaace  in  a bed  of  light  Tandy  earth,  where  the  roots  will 
continue  feveral  years,  except  the  eighth  fpecies,  which 
is  an  annual.  The  ninth  has  not  yet  been  cultivated  in  Eng- 
land, and  will  probably  require  i’nelter. 

Athamanta  Meum.  See  -ZEthusa  Meum. 

ATRAMAS,  in  Entomology , the  name  given  to  a fpe- 
cies of  Papilio  in  Drury’s  Inf.  that  inhabits  India  and 
South  America.  It  is  Papilio  Pyrrhus  of  Linnaeus  and 
Fubncius.  See  Pyrrhus. 


Athamas,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a mountain  of  Greee?, 
in  TheiLiy.  Pliny. — Alfo  a p.am  of  Boeotia,  between 
Acrephma  and  the  lake  Cephifl'us.  Pauf'au.  1.  ix.  Born  tic. 
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ATHANaE,  a town  of  Arabia  Felix.  Pliny. 

ATHANAGIA,  a town  of  Hifpama  citerior,  and  the 
capital  of  the  Ilergeti,  according  to  Livy,  who  relates  the 
manner  in  which  this  town  was  iubdued  by  Scipio. 

ATHANASIA,  among  the  Ancient  Phyjtcians,  ayi  epi- 
thet given  to  a kind  of  antidotes  fuppoled  to  have  the 
power  cf  prolonging  life,  even  to  immortality. 

In  the  Augultan  diipenfatory  we  flill  find  a medicine 
under  the  appellation  of  athanafia  magna,  commended 
againfl  dyfenteries  and  hemorrhages. 

Athanasia,  in  Botany.  Lin.  g.  943.  Schreb.  1279. 
Juif.  185.  Gaertn.  t.  165.  Clafs, jyngcnefia polygamla  cquahs. 
Nat.  Order,  compojita  difeoidea.  Gen.  Char.  Cal.  common, 
imbricate,  ovate ; icales  lanceolate,  preffed  clofe.  ’ Cor. 
compound,  uniform,  longer  than  the  calyx  ; corcllules 
hermaphrodite,  equal,  numerous  ; proper  funnel-form ; bor- 
der five-cleft,  acute,  erediifli.  Siam,  filaments  five,  capil- 
lary, lliort  ; anthers  cylindric,  tubular.  Pijl.  germ  ob- 
longifh  ; ftyle  filiform,  a little  longer  than  the  itamens  ; 
fligma  bifid,  obtufe.  Per.  none  ; calyx  unchanged.  Seeds , 
folitary,  oblong  ; down  chaffy,  of  very  fhort  briitles.  Rec. 
chaffy  ; chaffs  lanceolate,  longer  than  the  feed. 

Eif.  Gen.  Char.  Cal.  imbricate  ; down  chaffy,  very 
fhort;  recept.  chaffy. 

Species,  1.  A . fquarrofa,  crofs-leaved  athanafia,  relhania 
fquarrofa,  L’Herit.  Angl.  n.  1.  t.  29.  “ Peduncles  one- 

flowered,  lateral ; leaves  ovate,  recurved.”  An  underfhrub. 
Leaves  alternate,  feffile,  pointed,  fmooth  ; peduncles  axil- 
lary, longer  than  the  leaves  ; chaffs  linear,  the  length  of  the 
florets.  Introduced  in  1774,  by  Maffon.  2.  A .J'efilifora, 
feffile-flowered athanafia,  Rel.  lateriflora,  L’Herit.  60.  “Pe- 
duncles one-flowered,  fliorter  than  the  leaf ; leaves  linear, 
hairy.”  A very  finall  plant,  found  at  the  Cape  by  Thunberg. 
3.  A.  pumila,  dwarf  athanafia;  Relh.  pedunculata,  L’Ke- 
rit.  1.  c.  “ Peduncles  one-flowered,  longer  than  the  leaf ; 
leaves  linear,  hairy.”  This  is  alfo  a fmall  cape  plant,  difcc- 
vered  by  Thunberg.  4.  A.  crenata , notch-leaved  athanafia  ; 
“ flowers  folitary,  terminal  ; leaves  linear.”  Stem  fhrubby ; 
leaves  alternate,  obfeurely  three-cornered ; one  terminal 
flower.  5.  A.  uniflora,  one-flowered  athanafia  ; Relh.  cu- 
neata,  L’Herit.  1.  c.  “ Flowers  folitary,  terminal,  feflile  ; 
leaves  obovate,  imbricate,  fmooth.”  A native  of  the  Cape, 
difeovered  by  Thunberg.  6.  A.  cap;  tat  a,  hairy  athanafia  ; 
“flowers  terminal,  fubfefiile;  leaves  lanceolate,  hirfute.”  This 
has  the  appearance  of  huphthalmum  capenfe,  but  the  leaves 
are  alternate  ; the  flowers  are  difeoid  and  flofculofe.  A na- 
tive of  the  Cape,  and  introduced  in  1774,  by  Maffon.  7.  A. 
maritima.  (See  Santolin a PLiritima. ) 8.  A . genijlifo/id, 
broom-leaved  athanafia;  Rel.  genifl.  L’Herit.  Go.  “ Co- 
rymbs Ample  ; leaves  lanceolate,  undivided,  naked,  crowd- 
ed.” Stem  underfhrubby  ; leaves  feffile,  marked  with  veiy 
fhort  lines,  fmooth,  fomewhat  keeled,  bluntifh  ; corymbs 
fmall,  with  three  or  four  fubfefiile  flowers.  9.  A.  puhefeem, 
villofe -leaved  athanafia  ; “corymbs  Ample  ; leaves  lanceolate, 
undivided,  villofe.”  This  rifes  fix  or  feven  feet  high.  Flow- 
ers yellow.  10.  A.  annua,  annual  athanafia  ; “ corymbs  Am- 
ple, contracted  ; leaves  pinnatifid,  toothed.”  Emot  annual; 
Item  about  nine  inches  high,  branched  at  the  top  ; leaves 
fmooth,  cut  into  fegments  like  thofe  of  buck’s  horn  plan- 
tain ; flowers  of  a bright  yellow,  large.  Cultivated  by 
Miller  in  1768.  (fi.)  Achillea  inodora,  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  n.  A. 
trifurcata,  trifid-leaved  athanafia  ; “corymbs  Ample  ; leaves 
three-lobed,  cuneiform.”  Shrubby  ; five  or  fix  feet  high  ; 
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leaves  fiat,  glaucous,  cut  at  the  extremity  into  three  feg- 
ments  ; flowers  of  a bright  yellow  colour.  Cultivated  here 
in  1714.  12.  A.  crithm  folla , famphire-leaved  athanaiia; 

fantolina,  Mill.  fig.  t.  227.  f.  2.  “ Corymbs  fimple;  leaves 

lemitrifid,  linear,”  divided,  more  than  half  their  length  into 
three  or  five  narrow  fegments  ; flowers  yellow.  Cultivated 
in  1 726  by  Miller,  j 3.  A.  Uni  foil  a,  flax-leaved  athanaiia  ; 
“ corymb  fimple ; leaves  linear.”  Stem  round,  fmooth,  like 
that  of  flax  ; leaves  alternate,  perfectly  fimple,  linear,  or 
fubulate,  flowers  in  a terminal  corymb  ovate  and  fmooth. 
Found  at  the  Cape  by  Maffon,  and  introduced  in  1774. 
14.  A.  dentate. , tooth-leaved  athanaiia.  (ft)  A.  laevigata, 
Lin.  Spec.  1 1 81.  “ Corymbs  compound ; leaves  recurved, 

thelowerlmear,  toothed,  theupperovate-ferrate.”  Shrubby, 
three  feet  high,  withpale  yellow  flowers.  Introduced  in  1 780, 
by  the  countefsof  Strathmore.  15.  K.par-viflora,  imall-flow- 
ered  athanaiia ; taaacetum crithmifol.  Lin.  Spec.  1182.  Mill. 
DA.  N 6.  “ Corymbs  compound;  leaves  pinnate,  linear.” 
Stem  thick,  (hrubby,  fever,  or  eight  feethigh.  The  leaves  fit 
ciofetotiiebranches,  which  are  terminated  byroundiih  bunches 
of  bright  yellow  flowers.  Itwas  introduced  in  1774  byMnf- 
lon.  16.  A.  pinnata.  “ Corymbs  denfe,  compound;  leaves 
pinnate,  linear,  tomentofe.”  Stem  proliferous,  Ihrubby, 
tomentofe ; leaves  crowded  with  live  or  ieven  pinnas  ; ca- 
lyxes viilofe.  1 7.  A.  p-.Sinata.  “ Corymb  compound;  leaves 
pinnate,  fmooth.”  Found  at  the  Cape  byThunberg.  18.  A. 
dentata.  “ Corymb  compound  ; leaves  lanceolate  toothed, 
ferrate.”  Found  at  the  Cape  by  Thunberg.  This  differs 
from  the  14th,  though  it  has  the  fame  name.  19.  A .JUl- 
f or  mis.  “ Corymb  compound;  leaveslinear,  fmooth,  fpread- 
ing.”  This  all'o  was  dilcovered  at  the  Cape  by  Thunberg. 
20.  A.  cinsrea , lavender-leaved  athanaiia.  “ Corymb  com- 
pound; leaveslinear,  tomentofe,  entire.”  Introduced  by 
Maflon  in  1774.  All  the  above  fpecies  are  natives  of  the 
cape  of  Good  Hope,  except  the  feventh,  and  they  are  all 
perennial  except  the  tenth. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  Thefe  plants,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  annual  fort  only,  may  be  propagated  by  cuttings 
or  flips  during  the  fummer  months,  and  planted  in  pots  or 
upon  an  old  hot-bed  clofely  covered  with  glafles,  (hading 
them  during  the  heat  of  the  day,  and  occaiionally  refresh- 
ing them  with  water ; they  will  put  out  roots  in  five  or  fix 
weeks,  and  in  two  months  they  may  be  taken  up  a id  planted 
in  pots  filled  with  light  earth,  and  placed  in  a fhady  fituation 
until  they  have  taken  new  root.  After  this  they  ihould  be 
removed  to  a flickered  fituation,  mixing  them  with  other 
exotic  plants,  where  they  may  remain  to  the  middle  or  end 
of  Oftober,  when  they  are  to  be  placed  in  a dry  ftove  or 
glafs  cafe,  where-they  are  to  be  allowed  as  much  free  air 
as  poflible,  but  fecured  from  froft.  The  annual  fpecies  is 
to  be  propagated  by  feeds  fown  on  a moderate  hot -bed  the 
latter  end  of  March,  and  fes  four,  as  they  are  advanced 
enough  to  remove,  they  fhould  be  tsanfplanted  to  another 
gentle  hot-bed,  at  the  diftance  of  three  inches  from  each 
other,  obferving  to  (hade  them  till  they  have  taken  new 
root.  About  the  end  of  May  they  will  be  ftrong  enough 
to  be  tranfplanted  into  the  open  air,  and  fome  may  be 
planted  in  pots  to  place  among  other  exotics.  The  Britifh 
Species  fhonld  be  pretexted  from  the  cold  in  fevere  winters. 
See  Martya’s  Miller’s  Did. 

ATHANASIAN  Creed.  See  Creed. 

ATHANASIUS,  Saint,  in  Biography , a celebrated 
Cliriftian  bifhop,  flouriftied  in  the  fourth  century,  and  was 
a native  of  Egypt,  probably  of  Alexandria.  Hiftory  has 
tranfmitted  to  us  no  records  of  his  parentage,  nor  of  the 
precife  time  and  place  of  his  birth.  The  attention  of  his 
early  years  feems  to  have  been  principally  devoted  to  theo- 
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logy  y and  having  engaged  in  the  ferviee  of  the  church,  he 
was  ordained  a deacon  by  Alexander,  bilhop  of  Alexandria, 
whom  lie  ferved  as  fecretary,  and  accompanied  to  the  coun- 
cil of  Nice,  and  whom  he  fucceeded  in  the  year  326,  in 
coniequence  of  his  fpecial  nomination,  and  by  the  general 
fuffrage  of  the  people.  At  this  time  he  was  probably 
about  30  years  of  age,  for  he  fpeaks  of  the  perfecution  of 
Maximin  as  an  event  which  he  had  been  informed  of  by  his 
fathers,  and  he  lived  46  years  after  his  epifeopai  ordination. 
Having  diilingui (hed  himfelf  at  the  Nicene  council,  though 
then  only  a deacon,  by  a violent  ipeech  againft  Arius,  he 
was  no  looner  advanced  to  the  prelacy  than  he  became  a 
more  zealous  and  powerful  advocate  in  the  caufe  of  the 
Catholics  againlt  the  Arians.  Not  content  with  reviling 
them  and  their  opinions  in  the  molt  opprobrious  terms 
(See  Arians),  he  employed  his  talents  and  influence  in 
reih-aihing  and  fupprelii  ig  them.  The  Arians,  on  the 
other  hand,  were  equally  affiduous  and  adfive  in  counter- 
acting tiie  hoftile  efforts  of  the  oihodox  prelate,  in  re- 
proaching his  charafter,  and  in  fabverting  his  epifeopai 
authority.  As  Athanafius  could  be  induced,  neither  by 
the  requifition  of  the  emperor  Conftantine,  nor  by  the 
menaces  of  Eufebius  bifhop  of  Nicomedia,  to  acquieice  in 
the  re-admiffion  of  Arius  to  the  communion  of  the  catho- 
lic church,  from  which  he  had  been  excluded,  the  friendsof 
the  latter  ufed  ail  the  means  they  could  devife  for  difgracing 
and  removing  their  adverfary.  Accordingly,  in  the  year 
331,  they  brought  feveral  accufations  againlt  him  before  the 
emperor.  The  prelate,  after  much  heiltation  and  reluc- 
tance, was  at  length  obliged  to  obey  the  emperor’s  per- 
emptory commands,  and  to  appear  before  a council  ot  60 
bi/hops  fummoned  at  Tyre,  in  335.  Some  of  the  charges 
that  had  been  alleged  againft  him  were  fatisfattorily  con- 
futed ; but  others  were  confirmed.  During  the  progrefs  of 
the  inquiry  and  trial,  fome  members  of  the  fynod  received 
Arius  into  communion  at  Jerufalem  ; and  Athanafius  him- 
felf feized  an  opportunity  that  occurred  of  failing  for  Con- 
ftantinople,  to  intreat  an  audience  of  the  emperor.  In  con- 
fequence  cf  this  audience,  the  members  of  the  council 
were  fummoned  to  appear  before  Conftantine,  that  the  caufe 
might  be  fairly  examined ; but  when  they  arrived,  infteadof 
renewing  their  former  accufations,  they  produced  a new 
charge,  alleging  that  Athanafius  had  attempted  to  detain 
at  Alexandria  the  (hips  which  fupplied  Conftantinople  with 
corn,  of  which  they  were  then  in  want.  Upon  this  the 
emperor,  from  refentment,  convittion,  or  policy,  confented 
to  his  degradation ; and  the  council  pronounced  againlt 
him  a fentence  of  depofition  and  banifnment.  The  place 
of  his  exile  was  Treves  in  Gaul ; and  here  he  remained,  ac- 
cording to  the  mod  probable  account,  about  18  months. 
Upon  the  death  of  Conftantine,  Athanafius  was  reftored 
by  an  honourable  edict  of  Conftantius  to  his  country  and 
to  his  epifeopai  lee.  This  proceeding  was  reprefented  by 
the  Arians  as  an  offence  againft  fyr.odical  authority ; and  a 
council  of  90  bifhops  was  held  at  Antioch  in  341,  bywhom 
the  former  depofition  of  Athanafius  was  confirmed,  and 
Gregory  of  Cappadocia,  one  of  their  own  party,  placed  in 
the  fee  of  Alexandria.  The  young  emperor  confirmed  the 
nomination,  and  Athanafius  was  conftrained  to  fly  for  pro- 
tection and  fupport  to  Julius,  bilhop  of  Rome.  At  the 
end  of  three  years  he  was  fent  to  Milan  by  the  emperor 
Conftans,  who  was  difpofed  to  favour  the  Catholic  party. 
A new  council  was  appointed  to  be  held  at  Sardica  in  11- 
lyricum  in  the  year  347,  to  fettle  the  fubjects  in  difpute. 
The  eaftern  and  weftern  bifhops  difagreed  and  feparated  ; 
the  latter,  who  were  the  partifans  of  Athanafius,  remained 
at  Sardica  ; and  the  former  affembled  at  Philippopolis.  One 
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party  regarded  him  as  a faint  ; and  the  other  reprefented 
him  as  a wicked  difturber  of  the  peace  of  the"  church. 
Conftans,  however,  was  intent  upon  reftoHng  him,  and  per- 
emptorily demanded  it  of  his  brother  Conftantius,  threaten- 
ing him  with  war  in  cafe  or  non-compliance.  Conftantius 
fubmitted,  and  folicited  the  return  of  the  exiled  prelate  to 
take  pofl’-flion  of  the  Alexandrian  fee,  which  was  now  be- 
come vacant  by  the  death  of  Gregory.  The  bifnop’s  zeal 
for  the  catholic  doctrine  of  the  trinity  was  not  in  the  leaft 
abated  by  all  the  reveries  of  hit  condition  ; for  in  his  pro- 
grei's  through  the  various  cities  that  lay  in  his  way  to  Alex- 
andria, he  admonished  the  people  to  avoid  the  Arians,  and 
to  admit  into  their  communion  none  but  thofe  who  adopted 
in  their  creed  the  word  “ confubftantial.”  In  the  year  350, 
he  arrived  at  Alexandria,  and  was  welcomed  by  his  old 
friends  and  adherents  with  every  exprefiion  of  joy  ; and 
from  this  time  he  enjoyed  a ihort  interval  of  repofe.  The 
death  of  the  emperor  Conrans,  and  of  pope  Julius,  to 
whom  he  was  chiefly  indebted  for  his  reiteration,  threat- 
ened him  with  new  dangers.  Conftantius  was  his  deter- 
mined enemy,  a:  d he  iummoned  a general  council  at  Arles, 
in  the  year  353  ; and  in  this  council  the  Arian  party  pre- 
vailed, and  all  the  bifhops  prefent,  with  one  exception, 
iigned  the  condemnation  6f  Athanafius.  As  Liberius,  the 
fucceffor  of  pope  Julius,  was  di/Tatisfied  with  the  proceed- 
ings of  this  council,  another  was  held  at  Milan  in  the  year 
355.  Here  the  emperor  exercifed  his  utmoft  influence,  and 
at  length  a majority  of  300  bifhops  concurred  in  the  con- 
demnation of  Athanafius,  and  thofe  who  refufed  were  ex- 
iled by  the  authority  of  the  emperor.  The  fentence  of 
chefe  councils,  however,  was  cautioufly  executed  by  Con- 
ftantius. The  prelate  was  perfuaded  voluntarily  to  abdicate 
Ids  fee  ; but  he  remained  inflexible,  notwithftanding  all  the 
meafures  that  were  ufed  for  this  purpofe.  During  this  fuf- 
pence  a body  of  foldiers  appeared  in  the  midft  of  Alex- 
andria, and  at  midnight  they  invefted  the  church  in  which 
the  bifhop  and  his  attendants  were  performing  their  devo- 
tions preparatory  for  the  communion.  In  this  moment  of 
confufion  and  terror,  the  prelate  remained  firm  and  intrepid, 
.calmly  expending  death,  and  animating  the  piety  of  his 
flock  by  ordering  apfalm  of  praife  to  be  fung.  At  length 
the  congregation  difperfed,  and  the  bifhop  was  conveyed 
through  the  tumultuous  crowd  to  a place  of  fafety.  The 
ice  of  Alexandria  was  bellowed  by  the  emperor  upon 
George  of  Cappadocia,  a ftrenuous  fupporterof  the  Arian 
raufe  ; and  Athanafius  was  proferibed,  with  the  promife 
of  a large  reward  to  any  one  who  fhould  produce  him  dead 
or  . alive.  1 he  perfeeuted'  prelate  difappeared,  and  re- 
mained for  fix  years  in  impenetrable  obfeurity.  The  place  of 
his  retreat  was  the  defert  of  Thebais  ; and  among  monks 
or  hermits  anxious  to  preferve  him  from  the  fearch  of  his 
enemies,  he  found  an  unmolefted  afvlum.  From  this  reclufe 
anode  he  is  laid  to  have  fometiir.es  extended  his  exeurfions  in 
difguife  to  viiir  his  confidential  friends  at  Alexandria.  Hence 
he  alio  addrefled  his  enemies  with  invedlives  and  his  friends 
with  confolatory  admonitions  by  his  writings.  The  accef- 
fion  of  Julian,  who  fucceeded  Conftantius  in  361,  and  the 
death  of  George,  bifhop  or  Alexandria,  who  was  in  the 
fame  year  killed  in  n tumult,  opened  the  way  for  a third 
return  of  Athanafius  to  the  fee  of  Alexandria.  With  un- 
abated zeal  for  the  Catholic  faith,  and  particularly  for  the 
dodlrine  of  the  trinity,  he  fummoned  a council  at  Alex- 
andria, at  which  it  was  determined,  that  Arian  bifhops,  who 
recanted  their  errors,  and  Iigned  the  Nicene  creed,  might 
be  admitted  to  the  communion  of  the  church,  and  reftored 
to  their  fees.  However,  A thanafius’s  repofe  and  influence 
were  0.  fhort  duration,  I tie  emperor  Julian  regarded  him 


with  peculiar  averfion ; and  in  order  to  avoid  the  threat- 
ened tokens  of  his  ditpleaiure,  the  prelate  was  obliged 
again  to  feek  an  afylum  in  the  moqafteries  of  the  defert. 
"Whilfl  with  thisviewhe was  failing  up  the  Nile,  his  enemies 
followed  him  ; but  as  foon  as  the  prelate  was  informed  that 
they  had  orders  to  apprehend  him,  and  knowing  that  he 
mull  foon  be  overtaken,  he  inftructed  the  mariners  to  turn 
about  the  boat  and  meet  his  puriuers.  Having  no  fufpi- 
cicu  that  Athanafius  was  on  board,  they  prolecuted  their 
voyage,  and  the  prelate  eicaped  to  Alexandria,  and  con- 
cealed himfelf  till  the  death  of  Julian  in  the  year  363. 
Upon  the  acceffion  of  Jovian,  Athanafius  once  more  re- 
fumed his  epifcopal  function,  and  under  the  patronage  of 
the  emperor,  the  Nicene  creed  became  the  general  formu- 
lary of  the  churches.  After  the  fkort  reign  of  Jovian,  Vu- 
lens  fucceeded  to  the  eaflern  divifion  of  the  empire ; and  as 
he  had  adopted  Arian  principles,  he  ifmed  edi&s  fer  ba- 
nifhing  the  bifhops  who  had  regained  their  fees  under  Jo- 
vian  ; and  Athanafius  was  again  in  the  number  of  thofe 
who  were  proferibed.  The  efforts  of  his  friends  at  Alex- 
andria were  exerted  in  his  favour  ; but  whilfl  they  were 
preparing  to  defend  him  by  force,  hethoughtit  moftprudent 
to  retire;  and  on  this  occalion,  which  has  been  denominated 
his  fifth  exile,  he  concealed  himielf  for  four  months  in  the 
monument  belonging  to  his  family.  The  emperor  relin- 
quifhed  the  conteft  ; and  the  venerable  prelate  clofed  his 
days  in  tranquillity  in  the  46th,  or  as  fome  lay  in  the  48th 
year  of  his  prelacy,  ar.d  in  the  year  of  Chrill  373. 

It  is  not  eafy  to  form  a juft  eftimate  of  the  talents,  learn- 
ing, and  character  of  Athanafius,  araidit  the  adulation  of 
his  friends,  and  the  reproaches  of  his  enemies.  “ The  im- 
mortal name  of  Athanafius,”  fays  Mr.  Gibbon,  “ will  ne- 
ver be  feparated  from  the  Catholic  dcCtrine  of  the  trinity, 
to  whofe  defence  he  confecrated  every  moment  and  every 
faculty^ f his  being.” — “ Amidfl  the  itormsof  perfecution, 
he  was  patient  of  labour,  jealousoi  fame,  careleisof  fafety; 
and  though  his  mind  was  tainted  by  the  contagion  of  fana- 
ticifm,  Athanafius  difplayed  a fuperiority  of  character  and 
abilities  which  would  have  qualified  him,  far  better  than  the 
degenerate  fons  of  Conftantir.e,  for  the  government  of  a 
great  monarchy.  His  learningwas  much  lefs  profound  and 
extenfive  than  that  of  Eufebius  of  Crefarea,  and  his  rude 
eloquence  could  not  be  comparedwith  the  pqlifned  oratory 
of  Gregory  or  Bafil ; but  whenever  the  primate  of  Egypt 
was  called  upon  to  juftiiy  his  fentiments  or  his  conduct,  his 
unpremeditated  ftyle,  either  of  ipeaking  or  of  writing,  was 
clear,  forcible,  and  perfuafive.  He  has  always  been  received 
in  the  orthodox  fchool  as  one  of  the  moll  accurate  mailers 
of  the  Chriflian  theology  ; and  he  was  fuppoled  to  poflefs 
two  profane  fciences  lefs  adapted  to  the  epiicopal  character, 
the  knowlcdg'e  of  jurifpi  udence,  and  that  of  divination. 
Some  fortunate  conjectures  of  future  events,  which  impar- 
tial reaioners  might  aferibe  to. the  experience  and  judgment 
of  Athanafius,  were  attributed  by  his  friends  to  heavenly 
infpiration,  and  imputed  by  his  enemies  to  infernal  magic. 
But  as  Athanafius  was  continually  engaged  with  the  preju- 
dices and  paflions  of  every  order  of  men  from  the  monk  to 
the  emperor,  the  knowledge  of  human  nature  was  his  firfl 
and  moil  important  fcience.” — “ Athanafius  was  capable  of 
diftinguifhing  how  far  he  might  boldly  command,  and  where 
he  muft  dexteroufly  infinuate,  how  long  he  might  contend 
with  power,  and  when  he  muft  withdraw  from  perfecution  ; 
and  while  he  directed  the  thunders  of  the  church  againft 
herefy  and  rebellion,  he  could  affume,  in  the  bofom  of  his 
own  party,  the  flexible  and  indulgent  temper  of  a prudent 
leader.  The  eledlion  of  Athanafius  has  not  efcaped  the  re- 
proach of  irregularity  and  precipitation  ; but  the  propriety 
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of  liis  behaviour  conciliated  the  affections  both  of  the  clergy 
and  of  the  people.  The  Alexandrians  were  impatient  to 
rife  in  arms  for  the  defence  of  an  eloquent  and  libera!  pallor. 
In  his  diilrefs  he  always  derived  iupport,  or  at  lead  conio- 
lation,  from  the  faithful  attachment  of  his  parochial  clergy; 
and  the  hundred  bifliops  of  Egypt  adhered  with  unfhaken 
zeal  to  the  caufe  of  Athanafius.  In  the  modeft  equipage 
which  pride  and  policy  would  affeit,  he  frequently  per- 
formed the  epifcopal  visitation  of  his  provinces,  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Nile  to  the  confines  of  Ethiopia ; familiarly 
converting  with  the  meaneft  of  the  populace,  and  humbly 
faiuting  the  faints  and  hermits  of  the  defert.  Nor  was  it 
only  in  ecclefiaftieal  afl'emblies  among  men  whole  education 
and  manners  were  iimilar  to  his  own,  that  Athanafius  dif- 
played  the  afcendancy  of  his  genius  ; he  appeared  with 
eafy  and  refpedtful  iirmnefs  in  the  courts  of  princes  ; and 
on  the  various  turns  of  his  profperous  and  adverfe  fortune, 
lie  never  loft  the  confidence  of  his  friends,  or  the  efteem 
of  his  enemies.” 

The  works  of  Athanafius  were  numerous,  and  confifted 
chiefly  of  apologies  for  hirnfelf,  or  invectives  again!!;  his 
enemies,  or  controverfial  treatifes  again  ft  Arianifm.  His  ftyle 
is  clear,  eafy,  and  not  deftitute  of  dignity  and  ornament. 
In  his  reafonings  -he  is  furnciently  copious  ; and  in  his  at- 
tacks upon  the  Arians  more  than  fufriciently  acrimonious. 
The  more  valuable  of  his  genuine  writings  are  his  firft  book 
“Agair.ft  the  Gentiles  ;”  “ Apologies  “ Letter  to  thofe 
th;  1 ad  a Monadic  Life  “Letters  to  Serapion;”  “Two 
books  on  the  Incarnation  “ Conference  with  the  Arians;” 
“ The  life  of  St.  Antony  ;”  and  “ The  abridgment  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures.”  The  latter  of  thefe  pieces  contains  an 
enumeration  of  all  the  canonical  books  of  the  Old  and  New 
Teftament,  with  a fummary  of  their  contents,  and  an  ac- 
count of  their  refpedtive  authors  ; and  it  treats  particularly 
of  the  fourgofpels.  This  “Abridgment  or  Synopfis  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures”  has  been  reckoned  genuine  by  feme  ; 
but  it  is  fuppofed  by  otliers  to  have  been  falfely  aferibed  to 
him,  and  in  the  Benedictine  edition  of  his  works,  it  is  rejec- 
ted. His  “Feftal  or  Pafchal  Epiftle,”  which  is  generally 
allowed  to  be  genuine,  contains  feveral  valuable  teftimonies 
in  favour  of  the  facred  books  now  received  as  canonical. 
Lupin,  and  alio  Cave,  have  diftinftly  enumerated  both  the 
genuine  and  fpurious  works  of  Athanafius.  For" an  account 
of  the  creed  that  has  been  called  Athanafius’s,  fee  Creed. 
The  works  of  Athanafius  were  firft  printed  only  in  a Latin 
tranflation,  and  in  an  imperfect  ftate  by  Calfarius,  at  Vicenza, 
in  1482  ; and  enlarged  editions  appeared  at  Paris,  in  1520  ; 
at  Rome,  in  1523  ; at  Cologne,  in  1532  ; at  Bafil,  in  1558; 
and  at  Paris,  in  1608.  The  Greek  text  was  firft  pubiifhed  in 
2 vols.  fol.  by  Commelinus,  at  Heidelberg,  in  1601  ; and 
at  Paris,  in  1627.  The  belt  edition  was  printed  in  3 vols. 
fol.  by  a learned  Benedidtine,  Bernard  de  Montfaucon,  at 
‘Paris,  in  1698.  This  was  reprinted  with  improvements,  and 
an  additional  volume,  at  Padua,  in  1774,  4 vols.  fol.  Socra- 
tes, E.  H.  Sozomen,  E.  H.  Cave  Hift.  t.  i.  p.  138.  Src. 
Lupin.  Fabr.  Bib.  Grsec.  1.  v.  c.  2.  Gibbon’s  Hift.  vol.  iii. 
p.  322 — 356.  vol.  iv.  p.  13 1 — 228 — 267.  Lardner’s Works, 
■vol.  iv.  p.  280,  & c. 

ATHANATI,  an  order  of  foldiers  among  the  ancient 
•Perfians. 

The  word  is  Greek,  and  fignifies  immortal ; being  com- 
pounded of  the  privative  * and  •‘Lvxto-,  death. 

The  athanati  were  a body  of  cavalry,  confifting  of  ten 
thoufand  men,  always  complete,,  became  when  any  one  of 
them  died  another  was  immediately  put  into  his  place. — 
It  was  for  this  reafon  that  they  were  called  “ athanati”  by 
the  Greeks,  by  the  Latins  “ immortales.” 


ATHANGR,  fometimes  corruptly  written  Acanor,  is  a 
term  derived  from  the  Greek  A 9zvdlc.;,  undying,  and  was  ap- 
plied by  the  ancient  chemifts  to  a fpecies  oi  furnace  provided 
with  a magazine  of  fuel,  by  which  a long-continued  heat 
might  be  kept  up  without  the  neceflity  of  conftant  attend- 
ance. Some  fay  that  the  word  athanor  is  borrowed  from 
the  Arabs,  who  call  an  oven  tanner  on,  from  the  Hebrew 
ILLj  tannour , an  oven  or  furnace ; whence  with  the  addi- 
tional particle  al,  altanour.  See.  This  apparatus 

was  particularly  ufed  in  thofe  tedious  alchemical  procefies 
which  were  deemed  neceffary,  in  order  to  convert  the  infe- 
rior metals  into  gold  : hence  it  is  not  unfrequently  deferi- 
bed  by  the  name  piger  henricus.  The  patience  of  modern 
chemifts  being  inferior  to  that  of  their  predeceffors,  or  rather 
being  no  longer  upheld  by  the  hope  of  riches,  the  moft 
powerful,  and  at  the  fame  time,  the  bafeft  of  all  motives, 

* volts  from  the  idea  of  commencing  experiments  that  de- 
mand weeks,  and  even  whole  months  for  their  completion. 
Hence  it  is,  that  perpetual  lamps  and  furnaces  are  now  be- 
come obfolete. 

The  body  of  the  athanor  may  be  varied  at  pleafure,  ac- 
cording to  the  particular  purpofe  which  it  is  intended  to 
ferve,  but  it  is  connected  by  the  top,  or  one  of  the  fides,  with 
a hollow  perpendicular  tower  communicating  freely  by  one 
or  more  openings  at  its  bafe,  with  the  fire  place.  This 
tower  is  furniihed  with  a moveable  cover,  which  fits  accu- 
rately, fo  as  to  be  nearly  air  tight,  into  the  top. 

When  the  athanor  is  to  be  ufed,  the  fire  place  mull  be 
filled  with  the  proper  quantity  of  lighted  charcoal,  and  then 
as  much  unliglited  charcoal,  in  moderate  fixed  pieces,  as  the 
tower  will  hold,  is  to  be  poured  in  by  the  top,  which  is  af- 
terwards to  be  carefully  clofed  by  its  cover.  In  proportion 
as  the  fuel  in  the  grate  is  confumed,  the  deficiency  is  fup- 
plied  by  that  of  the  tower,  which  falls  through  the  holes  at 
the  bafe,  which  while  in  the  tower,  having  no  communica- 
tion with  the  external  air,  can  only  burn  when  it  arrives  at 
the  grate  below.  The  combuftion  is  thus  kept  up  till  all 
the  charcoal  in  the  tower  or  magazine  is  confumed. 

Although  this  furnace  might  ftili  be  advantageoufly  ap- 
plied in  certain  cafes  which  require  a long  and  moderate, 
rather  than  a fhort  and  violent  heat,  yet  it  is  not  without 
fome  inconveniences : the  charcoal  often  flicks  faft  in  the 
tower,  and  the  fire  goes  out  for  want  of  a regular  fupply, 
or  it  falls  irregularly,  and  by  large  quantities  at  a time,  and 
beats  the  lighted  charcoal  through  the  grate  into  the  aih-. 
pit. 

ATH APUSC O W,  in  Geography,  a large  lake  in  tlis 
north-weft  parts  of  North  America.  Mr.  Hearne,  who  tra-. 
verfed  thefe  parts  in  1770,  deferibes  it  as  full  oi  iflands  co- 
vered with  tall  trees,  which  appeared  like  mails.  Accord- 
ing to  the  report  oi  the  natives,  it  was  120  leagues  long 
from  eail  to  weft,  and  twenty  wide.  It  is  ftored  with  a 
great  number  oi  filh,  as  pike,  trout,  perch,  barbel,  and  two 
iorts  called  by  the  natives  tillameg  and  methy.  The  nor- 
thern ihore  coninl.s  oi  confufed  rocks  and  hills,  but  the 
fouthern  is  level  and  beautiful  : and  there  are  many  wild 
cattle  and  moofe  deer;  the  former,  particularly  the  bulls, 
being  larger  than  the  Engliih  black  cattle.  The  centre  of 
this  lake  is  placed  by  Mr.  ITearne  in  N.  lat.  62°  and  W. 
long.  125.  It  is  probably  the  fame  with  the  Slave  Lake  of 
Mackenzie,  in  the  fame  latitude,  but  in  longitude  115  k 
The  Athapufcow-  River,  which  Mr.  FXearne  found  about  two 
miles  in  breadth,  is  the  Slave  River  of  Mackenzie.  See 
Slave  Lake  and  River. 

ATHAR,  in  Scripture  Geography,  a city  of  Paleftine,  in 
the  tribe  of  Simeon.  . Jofn.  xix.  7. 

ATHAROTH,  a town  of  Judxa,  in  the  tribe  of  Gad, 
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given  by  Mofes  to  tbe  Ifraelites,  on  account  of  its  excellent 
p aft  ura  ge.  Numb,  xxxii.  34. — Alfo,  a tow  : of  Samaria, 
in  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  four  miles  north  of  Sebafte  or  the 
city  of  Samaria  ; called  by  Jerome,  Atbarus  ; — and  another 
on  the  frontiers  of  Ephraim,  between  Janohah  and  Jericho, 
Jo(li.  xvi.  7.  probably  the  fame  with  Ataroth-Addar,  men- 
tioned, Jo  flu  xvi.  5.  xviii.  13. 

ATHAllRHABIS,  a town  of  Egypt.  Steph.  Byz. 
ATHBOY,  in  Geography,  a market  and  poft-town  in  the 
county  of  Meath,  and  province  of  Leinfter,  in  Ireland,  which, 
before  the  union,  fent  two  members  to  the  Irifh  parliament. 

' At  its  weekly  market,  there  has  been  a good  deal  of  corn 
fold  of  late  years  ; fome  yarn  and  merchandife  for  the  pea- 
santry. It  has  alfo  four  fairs,  chiefly  for  cattle.  It  is 
fituate  twenty-eight  Irifli  miles  N.  W.  of  Dublin.  Thom- 
fon’s  Statiftical  Account  of  Meath. 

ATHEE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Mayenne,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in  the 
ftiftririt  of  Craon,  three  miles  north  of  Craon. 

ATHEIST,  derived  from  the  privative  «,  and  Oeo?, 
God,  a perfon  who  does  not  believe  the  exiftence  of  a God, 
nor  a Providence  ; and  who  has  no  religion,  true  or  falft. 

In  general  a man  is  fa  d to  be  an  atheift,  who  owns  no 
being?  fuperior  to  nature ; that  is,  to  men,  and  the  other 
fenfible  beings  in  the  world. 

In  this  fenfe,  Spinoza  may  be  faid  to  be  an  atheift,  and 
it  is  an  impropriety  to  rank  him,  as  the  learned  commonly 
do,  among  delfts  ; fince  he  allows  ox  no  other  God  belide 
nature,  or  the.  univerfe,  of  which  mankind  makes  a part ; 
and  there  is  no  atheift  but  allows  of  the  exiftence  of  the 
world,  and  of  his  own  exiftence  in  particular.  See  Spi- 
noza. 

Plato  diftinguifhes  three  kinds  of  atheifts.  Some,  who 
deny,  abfolutely,  that  there  are  any  gods  ; others  who  allow 
the  "exiftence  of  gods,  but  maintain  that  they  do  not  con- 
cern themfelves  with  human  affairs,  and  fo  deny  a Provi- 
dence ; and  others,  who  believe  there  are  gods,  but  think 
they  are  eafily  appeafed,  and  that  they  may  remit  the  great- 
eft  crimes  for  the  fmalleft  fupplication. 

The  learned  Cudworth  ( Intelleftual  Syftem,  b.  i.  c.  3. 
vol.  i.  p.  104 — 1 78.)  reduces  the  ancient  atheifm  of  the 
Greek  philofophers  into  four  different  forms,  comprehend- 
ing the  two  claffes  of  hylozoics  or  hylopathii,  and  atomici 
<or°alomifts,  under  the  denominations  of  Ar.aximandrian, 
Democritical,  Stratonical,  and  Stoical.  The  Anaximan- 
drians  attempted  to  folve  the  phenomena  of  nature  by 
bavin u recourfe  to  the  unmeaning  language  of  qualities  and 
forms?  Thefe  were  contained  actually  or  potentially  in 
that  infinite  chaos  of  matter,  deftitute  of  all  underftanding 
and  life,  which  was  the  firft  principle  or  only  real  numen  of 
Anaximander ; and  by  their  fortuitous  fecretio.n  and  fegre- 
gation,  they  produced,  firft,  the  elements  of  earth,  water, 
air,  and  fire,  and  then  the  bodies  of  the  fun,  moon,  and 
bars,  and  both  the  bodies  and  fouls  of  men  and  other  ani- 
mals ;■  and,  laftly,  innumerable  or  infinite  fuch  worlds  as 
thefe,  as  fo  many  fecondary  or  native  gods.  (Plato  De  Leg. 
].  x.  p.  666.  See  Anaximander,  and  Anaximandrians. 
Tome  have  called  this  fcheme  of  atheifm,  which  deduces  all 
things  from  matter  by  means  of  qualities  and  forms,  Peri- 
patetic or  Ariftotelic,  bscaufe  Ariftotle  ufed  this  kind  of 
language  in  hrS  phyfiology.  But  as  Ariftotle  cannot  be 
iuftly  denominated  an  atheift,  Cudworth  diftinguiflies  this 
'form  of  atheifm  by  the  appellation  of  Anaximandrian. 
Democritus  and  Leucippus  new-modelled  atheifm  from  the 
Anaximandrian  and  Hylopathian  into  the  atomic  form, 
and  derived  the  original  and  production  of  all  things  from 
itoms,  devoid  of  all  forms  and  qualities,  and  poffeffing  only, 


as  firft  principles,  magnitude,  figure,  file,  and  motion  ; and 
as  they  conceived  that  life  and  underftanding,  and  other 
qualities,  could  be  only  accidental  and  fecondary  - remits 
from  certain  fortuitous  concretions  and  contextures  of  atoms, 
they  excluded  a deity,  and  every  thing  like  counfel  and 
delign  from  the  formation  of  the  univerfe.  The  Epicureans 
borrowed  many  of  their  notions  from  Democritus,  and 
framed  a fyftern  very  much  refembling  tbe  atomical,  or 
Democritical.  See  Democritus,  andEpicuaus.  The 
Stratonical  atheifm  was  of  the  hylozoic  kind ; and  was  fo 
called  from  Strato  Lampfacenus,  who  acknowledged  no 
other  deity  than  a certain  Itapid  and  plaftic  life,  belonging 
to  all  the  parts  of  matter,  by  means  of  which  they  arranged 
and  framed  themfelves,  without  reflection.  See  Strato. 
The  Stoical,  or  Pfeudo-Stoical,  or  cofmoplaftic  atheifm, 
adopted  by  feveral  of  the  Stoics,  fuppofed  a certain  kind 
of  plaftic  find  fpermatic,  or  methodical  and  artificial  nature, 
without  fenfe  or  confcious  underftandft  \» to  prefide  over 
the  whole  word,  and  to  difpoie  and  prefer  ve  all  things  in 
that  regular  order  which  they  affurne  and  maintain.  Some 
of  the  Stoics  conceived  that  this  plaftic  nature,  or  fper- 
matic principle,  was  fufcordinate  to  a fentient  and  intel- 
leftual  nature,  or  corporeal  foul  and  mind  of  the  univerfe, 
that  prefided  over  it;  and  this  feems  to  have  been  the 
genuine  doritrine  of  Herac'litus  and  Zeno  ; whilft  others  re- 
jefted  the  latter  principle,  and  maintained,  that  the  plaftic 
or  fpermatic  nature,  devoid  of  ail  animality  or  confcious  in- 
telligence, was  the  higheft  principle  in  t-ire  univerfe.  All 
the  ancient  atheifts  agreed  in  this,  viz.  that  there  was 
nothing  but  matter  or  body  in  the  univerfe  ; whilft  fome 
thought  it  animate,  and  were  called  hylozoics  ; and  others 
thought  it  inanimate,  and  were  denominated  atomici.  Hobbes 
feems  to  have  inclined  to  the  opinion  of  the  Stratonici ; 
for  he  fuppofes  ( Phyf.  c.  25.  5 5. ) that  all  matter,  as  matter, 
is  endued  not  only  with  figure  and  a capacity  of  motion, 
but  alfo  with  an  a ritual  fenfe  or  perception,  and  wants  only 
the  organs  and  memory  of  animals  to  exprefs  its  feiifation. 
Sir  William  Temple,  according  to  the  account  givemof  him 
by  biihop  Burnet  (Hift.  Time.  vol.  i.  p.  531,  8vo.)  thought 
that  the  prefent  fyftern  of-  things  is  neceffary  and  eternal. 
The  Chinefe  have  been  reprefented  as  a nation  of  atheifts. 
Accordingly  Burnet  (ubi  fupra)  ftafes  it  as  the  opinion  of 
fir  W.  Temple,  that  Confucius  and  his  followers  are  to  be 
reckoned  among  thofe  who  were  atheifts  themfelves,  and  left 
religion  to  the  people.  But  Couplet  maintains,  that  Con- 
fucius and  the  earlier  teachers  among  the  Chinefe,  were 
votaries  to  pure  religion.  Confucius,  however,  fays  little 
of  thofe  duties  that  relate  immediately  to  God  ; and  though 
he  fpeaks  of  the  great  fpirits  in  heaven  and  earth,  what 
he  fays  coincides  merely  with  the  notion  of  a plaftic  power, 
fimilar  to  that  maintained  by  fome  of  the  Grecian  philofo- 
phers. 

Some  diftingnifh  fpecidative  atheifts,  or  thofe  who  are  fo 
from  principle  and  theory — from  practical  atheifts,  whofe 
wicked  lives  lead  them  to  believe,  or  rather  to  v.'ifh,  that 
there  were  no  God. 

Dr.  Clarke  (Demonftration  of  the  Being  of  a God,  p.  2. 
8vo.)  fays,  that  atheifm  arifes  either  from  ftupid  ignorance, 
or  from  corruption  of  principles  and  manners,  or  from  the 
reafonings  of  falfe  philofophy  ; and  he  adds,  that  the  latter, 
who  are  the  only  atheiftical  perfons  capable  of  being  rea- 
foned  with  at  all,  mult  of  necelfity  own,  that,  fuppofing  it 
cannot  be  proved  to  be  true,  yet  it  is  a thing  very  defirabL, 
and  which  any  wife  it  an  would  wifti  to  be  true,  for  the  great 
benefit  and  happineis  of  man,  that  there  was  a God,  an 
intelligent  and  wife,  a juft  and  good  being,  to  govern  the 
world.  Whatever  hypothefis  thefe  men  can  pofiibly  frame, 
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whatever  argument  they  can  invent,  by  which  they  would 
exclude  God  and  Providence  out  of  the  world ; that  very 
argument,  or  hypothecs,  will  of  neceffity  lead  them  to  this 
eonceffion.  If  they  argue,  that  our  notion  of  God  arifes 
not  from,  nature  and  reafon,  but  front  the  art  and  contriv- 
ance of  politicians  : that  argument  itfclf  forces  them  to  con- 
fefs,  that  it  is  manifeftly  for  the  intereft  of  human  fociety, 
that  it  fltould  be  believed  there  is  a God.  If  they  fuppcie 
that  the  world  was  made  by  chance,  and  is  every  moment 
fubjeft  to  be  deltroyed  by  chance  again  ; no  man  can  be  fo 
abfurd  as  \.o  contend,  that  it  is  as  comfortable  and  definable 
to  Lve  i.i  fuch  an  uncertain  Hate  of  things,  and  io  continually 
liable  to  ruin,  without  any  hope  of  renovation  ; as  in  a world 
that  were  under  the  prefervation  and  condudlof  a powerful, 
wife,  and  good  Gcd.  If  they  argue  again!!  the  being  of 
God,  from  the  faults  and  defedls  which  they  imagine  they 
can  find  in  the  frame  and  conifitution  of  the  vifibie  and  ma- 
terial world;  this  fuppofition  obliges  them  to  acknowledge, 
that  it  would  have  been  better  the  world  had  been  made  by 
an  intelligent  and  wife  Being,  who  might  have  prevented  all 
faults  and  impe/feclions.  If  they  argue  again!!  Providence, 
from  the  fauitinefs  and  inequality  which  they  think  they 
difcover  in  the  management  of  the  moral  world  ; this  is  a 
plain  confcilion,  that  it  is  a thing  more  fit  and  definable  in 
itfelf,  that  the  world  fhould  be  governed  by  a juf!  and  good 
Being,  than  by  mere  chance  or  unintelligent  necellity. 
LaHly,  if  they  luppofe  the  world  to  be  eternally  and  necef- 
farily  ielf-exiftent,  and  confequently  that  every  thing  in  it  is 
eHabiifhed  by  a blind  and  eternal  fatality  ; no  rational  man 
can  at  the  fame  time  deny,  but  that  liberty  and  choice,  or 
a free  power  of  acting,  is  a more  eligible  hate,  than  to  be 
determined  thus  in  all  cur  actions,  as  a Hone  is  to  move 
downward,  by  an  abfolute  and  inevitable  fate.  In  a word, 
which  way  foever  they  turn  themfelves,  and  whatever 
hypothefis  they  make,  concerning  the  original  and  frame  of 
things,  nothing  is  fo  certain  and  undeniable,  as  that  man, 
conlidered  without  the  protection  and  ccndud!  of  a fuperior 
Being,  is  in  a far  worfe  cafe;  than  upon  fuppofition  of  the 
being  and  government  of  God,  and  of  men’s  being  under 
bis  peculiar  conduct,  protection,  and  favour.  Neverthelefs, 
abfurd  and  joylefs  as  is  the  fyllem  of  atheffm,  Diagoras 
and  Thecdorus  among  the  ancients,  and  Vanini  among  the 
moderns,  have  been  reckoned  martyrs  for  it.  Mr.  Bayie 
has  pretended  to  prove,  that  it  is  better  to  be  an  atheif! 
than  an  idolater  ; or  in  other  words,  that  it  is  lefs  dangerous 
to  have  no  religion  at  all  than  a bad  one.  “ I had  rather,” 
fail  he,  “ it  fnould  be  faid  of  me,  that  I had  no  exiilence, 
than  that  I am  a villain.”  This,  as  Montefquieu  (.Sp.  of 
Laws,  vol.  ii.  p.  145.)  juftly  obierves,  is  only  a fophifm, 
founded  on  this,  that  it  is  of  no  importance  to  the  human 
race  to  believe  that  a certain  man  exifls,  whereas  it  is  ex- 
tremely ufeful  for  them  to  believe  the  exiflence  of  a God. 
From  the  idea  of  his  non-exiftence,  immediately  follows  that 
of  our  independence  ; but  if  we  cannot  conceive  this  idea, 
that  of  difobedience.  To  fay  that  religion  is  not  a re- 
ilraining  motive,  becatjfe  it  does  not  always  reflrain,  is 
equally  abfurd  as  to  fay  that  the  civil  laws  are  not  a re- 
ilraining  motive.  It  is  a falie  way  of  reafoning  againft 
religion,  to  colled!  in  a large  work  a long  detail  of  the 
evils  it  has  produced,  if  we  do  not  give  at  the  fame  time  an 
enumeration  of  the  advantages  which  have  flowed  from  it. 
Was  it  of  no  advantage  for  fubjedls  to  have  religion,  it 
would  Hill  be  of  fome  if  princes  bad  it,  and  if  they  v hitened 
with  foam  the  only  rein  which  can  reflrain  thole  who  fear 
not  human  laws.  A prince  who  loves  and  fears  religion  is  a 
lion,  who  Hoops  to  the  hand  that  Hrokes,  or  the  voice  that 
appeafes  him.  He  who  fears  and  hates  religion  is  like  the 
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favage  beaH  that  growls  and  bites  the  chain  which  prevents 
his  Hying  on  the  paffenger.  He  who  has  no  religion  at  all 
is  that  terrible  animal,  who  perceives  his  liberty  only  when  he 
tears  in  pieces,  and  when  he  devours.  The  queHion  is  not  to 
know,  whethe  r it  would  be  better  that  a certain  man  or  a cer- 
tain people  had  no  religion,  than  to  abufe  what  they  have;  but 
to  know  which  is  theleaHevil,  that  religion  be  fometimesabuf- 
ed,  or  that  there  be  no  fuch  reflraint  as  religion  on  mankind. 

Cicero  reprefents  it  as  a probable  opinion,  that  they  who 
apply  themfelves  to  the  Hudy  of  philofophy  believe  there 
are  no  gods. — This  mufl,  doubtlefs,  be  meant  of  the  aca- 
demic philofophy,  to  which  Cicero  himfelf  was  attached,  and 
which  doubted  of  every  thing  : on  the  contrary,  the  New- 
tonian phiiofophers  are  continually  recurring  to  a Deity, 
whom  they  always  find  at  the  end  of  their  chain  in  natural 
caufes.  Some  foreigners  have  even  charged  them  with 
making  too  much  ufeof  the  notion  of  a God  in  philofophy, 
contrary  to  the  rule  of  Horace — 

“ Nec  Deus  interut,  -nil!  dignus  vindice  nodus.” 

Among  us,  the  phiiofophers  have  been  the  principal  ad- 
vocates for  the  exiilence  of  a Deity.  Witnefs  the  writ- 
ings of  fir  liaac  Newton,  Boyle,  Ray,  Cheyne,  Nieuwentyt, 
&c.  To  which  may  be  added  divers  others,  who,  though 
of  the  clergy  (as  was  p.lfo  Ray),  yet  have  diHinguiflied 
themfelves  by  their  philofopliical  pieces,  in  behalf  of  the 
exiilence  of  a God  ; e.gr.  Durham,  Be  >Uey,  Whifion, 
Samuel  and  John  Clarke,  Fenelon,  & c.  So  true  is  that 
faying  of  lord  Bacon,  that  though  a fmajjtering  of  plnlo- 
fophy  may  lead  a man  into  atheifm,  a deep  draught  will 
certainly  bring  him  back  again  to  the  belief  of  a God 
and  Providence.  See  God,  Providence,  and  Religion. 

ATHELING,  among  our  Saxon  a'nceHors,  was  a title 
of  honour  properly  belonging  to  the  eldeH  fon  of  the  reign- 
ing prince,  or  the  prefumptive  heir  of  the  crown. 

The  word  is  formed  from  the  Saxon  atheling , of  athel, 
noble.  It  is  fometimes  alfo  written,  adeling,  edling,  etnling, 
and  etheling. 

King  Edward  the  Confeffor,  being  without  iffue,  and  in- 
tendi  lg  to  make  Edgar,  to  whom  he  was  great  uncle  by  the 
mother’s  fide,  his  heir,  tirH  gave  him  the  honourable  appel- 
lation of  atheling. 

Antiquaries  obferve,  that  it  was  frequent  among  the  Sax- 
ons to  annex  the  word  ling,  or  big,  to  a ChriHian  name,  to 
denote  the  fon  or  younger  ; as  Edmundiing,  for  the  fon  of 
Edmund  ; Edgaring,  for  the  fon  of  Edgar  ; and,  accord- 
ingly,  fome  have  thought  atheling  might  primarily  import 
the  fon  of  a nobleman,  or  prince  : and  fir  Henry  Spelman 
obierves,  that  all  noblemen  had  anciently  been  called  Ade- 
lingi : however,  from  a paffage  in  the  laws  aferibed  to  Ed- 
ward the  Confeffor,  it  appears,  that  in  his  times,  and  for  at 
leaf!  a century  afterwards,  this  word  was  appropriated  to 
the  royal  family  by  the  Englifli.  In  reality,  atheling,  when 
applied  to  the  heir  of  the  crown,  feems  rather  to  denote  a 
perfon  endowed  with  nobler  qualities  than'  the  foil  of  a no- 
bleman ; and  corrciponds  to  the  nobilis  Co-far  among  the 
Romans. 

ATHELNEY,  IJle  of,  in  Geography,  a fpot  of  riling 
ground,  on  the  north  fide  of  Stanmore,  in  the  county  of 
Somerfet,  about  one  mile  E.N.E.  of  Taunton  bounded 
on  the  north-well  by  the  river  Tone  ; over  which  is  a wooden 
bridge,  Hill  called  Athelney  bridge.  The  name  given  by 
the  Saxons  to  this  bland  was  jHinpra  iq^e,  or  the  ifle  of 
nobles,  whence  was  derived,  by  contradlion,  Athelney.  It 
was  formerly  furrounded  by  almoi!  impaffable  marfhes  and 
moraffes,  and  will  be  for  ever  memorable  for  the  retreat  of 
king  Alfred  from  the  fury  of  the  Danes,  when  they  had 
overrun  the  eaflern  part  of  his  dominions.  Having  bravely 
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encountered  his  enemies  for  nine  fuccefiive  yearS,  according 
to  the  ftatement  of  the  regifter  of  Athelney,  he  was  at 
length  reduced  to  the  neceffity  of  feeking  refuge  from  their 
violence  in  this  little  ifland.  After  he  had  left  this  retire- 
ment, and  his  enemies  were  totally  defeated,  he  founded  a 
monaftery  for  Benedidline  monks,  on  the  fpot  which  had 
given  him  Ihelter,  and  dedicated  it  to  the  honour  of  St. 
Saviour  ana  St.  Peter  the  apoftle,  and  endowed  the  eftablifh- 
ment  with  the  whole  ifle  ot  Athelney  (amounting  to  about 
two  acres  or  firm  land),  exempt  from  taxes  and  all  other 
burdens.  In  procefs  of  time  other  privileges  and  benefac- 
tions were  conferred  on  the  monks,  and  confirmed  by  differ- 
ent kings  and  nobles. 

ATHELSTAN,  in  Biography,  king  of  England,  was 
or  illegitimate  birth,  and  yet,  being  of  mature  age  and  ca- 
pac.cy,  fucceeded  his  father  Edward  the  elder,  in  preference 
to  his  lawful  children,  in  the  year  925.  Soon  after  his  ac- 
ceffion,  he  marched  to  Northumberland  in  order  toquell  fome 
commotions  among  the  E)anes,  and  conferred  the  title  of  king 
on  Sithric,  aDanifh  nobleman:  but,  uponthedeathof  Sit'nric, 
when  his  two  Tons  Ar.laf  and  Godfnd,  or  Guthfert,  affumed 
the  regal  authority  without  his  confent,  he  expelled  them 
both ; one  takingrefuge  in  Ireland,  and  the  other  in  Scotland. 
The  prote&ion  afforded  to  the  latter  by  Conftantine,  king  of 
Scotland,  brought  on  a war,  which  terminated  fo  much  to  the 
tli  fad  vantage  of  Conftantine,  that  he  was  obliged,  for  the  pre- 
fervation  of  his  crown,  to  do  homage  to  Athelftan.  Hoitili- 
ties,  however,  were  renewed  : and  a confederacy  was  formed 
by  Conftantine,  “Anlaf,  and  fome  Welch  princes,  whofe 
united  forces  were  totally  defeated  by  Athelftan,  at  Brunan- 
burgh  in  Northumberland,  A.D.  938.  In  confequence  of 
this  viftory,  the  king  of  England  enjoyed  his  crown  without 
moleftation  ; and  having  governed  the  kingdom  with  great 
ability,  he  died  at  Gloucelter  in  941,  after  a reign  of  fixteen 
years,  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  brother  Edmund.  In  this 
reign  commerce  was  greatly  encouraged,  and  a law  was 
paffed,  conferring  the  rank  of  thane  on  every  merchant  who 
had  made  three  iea-voyages  on  his  own  account.  Athelftan, 
with  a view  of  further  facilitating  and  promoting  commerce, 
eftablifhed  a mint,  or  mints,  in  every  town  in  England  that 
had  any  confiderable  foreign  trade,  fo  that  the  merchants 
might  have  an  opportunity  of  converting  the  bullion  which 
they  brought  home  for  their  goods  into  current  coin,  with- 
out much  expence  or  trouble.  Thefe  towns  were  London, 
Canterbury,  Winchefter,  Rochefter,  Exeter,  Lewes,  Haf- 
tings,  Chichefter,  Southampton,  Wareham,  and  Shaftef- 
bury.  By  thefe  and  fimilar  regulations  the  fhipping  and 
Seamen  of  England  were  fo  much  increafed,  that  Athelftan 
maintained  the  dominion  of  the  fea,  and  obliged  the  E)anifh 
and  Norwegian  princes  to  court  his  friendship.  Hume’s 
Hift.  vol,  i.  p.  102,  &c.  Henry’s  Hift.  vol.  iii.  p.  94,  See. 
vol.  iv.  p.  225,  & c. 

ATKEMON,  in  Entomology , a fpecies  of  Papilio. 
( Eld.  rur . Linn.;  Hefperia  Fabr. ) The  wings  are  entire 
and  brownish. 

ATHENA,  in  the  Ancient  Phyjlc,  a plafter  or  liniment, 
commended  again!!  wounds  of  the  head  and  nerves,  of 
which  we  find  deferiptions  given  by  Oribafius,  AElius,  and 
JEgineta. 

ATHENE,  in  Ancient  Geography.  See  Athens. 

Athens  is  alfo  a name  given  to  various  other  places  : 
as,  a town  of  Arabia.  Pliny. — Alfo,  a place  at  the  eaftern 
extremity  of  the  Euxine  fea,  where  was  a temple  of  Minerva. 
Arrian.— Alfo,  a town  of  the  Peloponnefus,  in  Laconia. 
Steph.  Byz.  and  Suidas. — Alfo,  a place  cf  Afia  Minor,  in 
Caria.  Steph.  Byz.— Alfo,  a town  of  Greece,  in  Boeotia, 
fituate  on  the  river  Triton,  overwhelmed,  according  to 
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Strabo,  by  an  inundation. — Alfo  a town  of  Acarnania ; 
another  of  Liguria  : another  of  Italy  : and  another  of  Si- 
cily. Steph.  Byz. 

ATHENAEA,  in  Antiquity,  a feaft  of  theancient  Greeks, 
held  in  honour  of  Minerva,  who  was  called  A%n,.  Thefe 
were  afterwards  called  Panatheneea. 

ATHENAEA,  in  Botany,  probably  from  AthenreusU 
Schreb.  C61.  Iroucana.  Aubl.  Guian.  127.  Clnfs,  cElan- 
clria  monogynia.  Gen.  Char.  Cal.  perianth  one-leafed,  co- 
loured, five-parted ; parts  oblong,  acute,  ere  ft,  fpreading 
at  top.  Cor.  none.  Siam,  filaments  eight,  filiform,  ereft  ; 
of  which  five  are  of  the  length  cf  the  calyx,  the  three  al- 
ternate ones  a little  Shorter  ; anthers  fagittatc-  ; eight  plumoie 
briftles,  fhorter  than  the  filaments,  growing  together  with 
the  filaments  to  a gland  furrounding  the  germ.  Pjl . germ 
fuperior,  ovate,  furrounded  at  the  bafe  by  an  annular  gland ; 
ftyle  fetaceous,  longer  than  the  ftamens  ; ftigma  deprefled, 
five-parted.  Per.  capfule  globofe,  o .(‘-celled,  three-valved ; 
valves  fomewhat  flefliy  ; feeds  three  to  five,  rounded,  covered 
with  a pulpy-coloured  membrane,  affixed  to  the  receptacle 
in  the  bottom  of  the  capfule. 

Efl.  Gen.  Char.  Cal.  coloured,  five-parted.  Cor.  none ; 
briftles  eight,  feathered,  between  the  filaments  ; ftigma  five- 
parted  ; capfule  globofe,  one-celled,  three-valved.  Seeds ^ 
three  to  five. 

Species,  A .guianerjis.  Iroucanaguir.nenfis.  Aubl.l.  c.t.  12.^ 
This  is  a branching  Shrub  with  a ftem  four  or  five  inches- 
in  diameter,  covered  with  a wrinkled  grey  bark  ; leaves  al- 
ternate, ovate,  fmooth,  toothed,  deciduous,  four  inches  long ; 
petioles  very  Short,  having  a fmall  Sharp  Stipule  on  each  Side 
of  the  bafe  ; flowers  in  bundles,  from  the  axils,  and  upon 
the  tubercles  of  the  ftem  and  branches,  each  on  a peduncle ; 
calyx  white  ; there  is  no  corolla  ; feeds  covered  with  a viicid 
membrane,  - of  a fcarlet  colour  ; the  bark,  leaves,  and  fruit 
are  fharply  aromatic  ; the  iaft,  by  the  Creoles,  is  called 
Caffe  diable.  A native  of  Cayenne,  and  the  neighbouring 
continent  of  Guiana,  growing  in  a fandy  foil,  about  half  a* 
mile  or  more  from  the  Shore. 

ATHENAEUM,  in  Antiquity,  a public  place  wherein  the 
profeffors  of  the  liberal  arts  held,  their  affemblies,  the  rheto- 
ricians declaimed,  and  the  poets  rehearfed  their  verfes. 

The  word  is  derived  from  Athens,  a learned  city,  where 
many  of  thefe  affemblies  were  held;  or  from  the  name  of 
Minerva,  AGwr,  goddefs  of  polite  arts  and  fciences  ; inti- 
mating, that  Athenaeum  was  a place  confecrated  to  Mi- 
nerva, or  rather  fet  apart  for  the  exercifes  over  which  She 
preiides. 

The  Athensea  were  built  in  form  of  amphitheatres  ; mid 
were  all  encompaffed  with  feats,  which  Sidonius  calls  cunei. 

The  three  moil  celebrated  Athensea  were  thofe  at  Athens,, 
at  Rome,  and  at  Lyons  ; the  feccmdof  which,  according  to 
Aurelius  Vi&or,  was  built  by  the  emperor  Adrian,  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  profeffors  of  the  liberal  arts,  and  of. 
thofe  who  wanted  to  read  their  writings  before  a confiderable 
number  of  people.  It  appears  from  the  beginning  of  Juve- 
nal’s Satires,  that  this  manner  of  reading  in  public  was  very 
common;  and  that  Eronto  lent  the  uie  of  his  houfe  and 
gardens  to  the  poets,  who  had  occafion  to  recite  their  verfes 
before  a numerous  audience.  This  was  done  by  others  ; 
but  as  it  belonged  to  the  perfon,  who  wifhed  to  read  his 
compofitions,  to  furnifh  the  room,  and  to  pay  the  charge  of 
the  feats,  it  is  probable,  that  the  emperor  Adrian,  for  the 
encouragement  of  Works  of  tafte  and  fcience,  conftru&ed 
the  Athenaeum  with  a view  of  obviating  this  inconvenience. 
Hence  the  name  lias  been  applied  to  all  kinds  of  buildings 
or  colleges  intended  for  teaching  the  fciences  and  lan- 
guages. 
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-ATHENfiFUS  in  Biography,  a gfeek  grammarian,  was 
born  at  Naucratis  in  Egypt,  and  flourilhed  in  the  third  cen- 
tury. Suidas  has  erroneoufly  referred  him  to  the  time  of 
Antoninus  Pius  ; but  it  appears  from  his  own  work  (Deip- 
•nofophift.  1.  xii.  p.  537.  ed.  Cafaub.  \ that  he  wrote  after 
the  death  of  Commodus,  and  after  the  time  of  Oppian  the 
.poet.  (Ib.  1.  ii.  p.  13.)  He  was  one  of  the  mofc  learned 
men  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived : and,  for  the  extent  of 
his  reading,  and  renacioufnefs  of  his  memory,  he  has  not 
been  improperly  called  the  Varro,  or  Pliny,  of  the  Greeks. 
The  only-work  of  this  author  extant  is  a valuable  com- 
pilation from  various  writings,  to  which  we  have  now  no 
accefs,  entitled  AEnrvoero<j5ir*‘>  “ Deipnofephilhe,”  or  “ The 
Table  Converfation  of  the  Sophilts.”  In  this  work  the 
author  has  introduced  a gr:  it  number  of  learned  perfons  of 
all  profelfions,-  and  reprelented  them  as  converting  together 
on  a variety  of  fubje£ts  at  tiie  table  of  Larenfius,  a citizen 
of  Rome.  It  contains  a large  collection  of  facts  and  anec- 
dotes, forming  a rich  treat  are  of  antiquities,  which  ferve 
more  to  amufe  the  reader  than  to  fupply  con-eft  information. 
The  author  has  interfperfed  with  hisfeveral  narrations  many 
fatirical  reflections  and  fcandalous  llories,  which  tend  to 
afperfe  and  degrade  the  characters  of  the  philofophers  of 
whofe  names  and  writings  he  has  given  an  account ; and, 
therefore,  the  work,  copious  as  it  is  in  ufeful  inftruCtion, 
mult  be  perufed  with  caution.  It  confiits  of  fifteen  books  ; 
but  of  the  two  firil,  part  of  the  third,  and  alfo  of  the  lalt, 
we  have  merely  an  abridgement.  Few  works  have  fuffered 
more  from  the  careleffnefs  of  tranferibers,  and  the  negligence 
o:  editor's.  In  the  14th  book,  curious  inquirers  after  the 
mulic  and  dancing  of  the  ancients,  and  after  the  biography 
of  the  moll  celebrated  performers  in  both  arts,  will  find 
more  information  concerning  them  than  in  any  of  the  treatifes 
written,  exprefsly  on  thefe  fu  Ejects  ; for  an  account  of  which 
we  mult  refer  to  the  work  itlelf.  The  firil  edition  was  pub- 
li  filed  by  Aldus  Manutius,  in  Greek,  at  Venice,  in  1514, 
fol.  ; a. id  at  Bafil,  in  1535,  with  a bad  Latin  tranflation  by 
Natalis  Comes.  Dalechamp  devoted  his  leifure  hours,  for 
thirty  years,  to  the  tranflation  of  Athenaeus,  which  was  pub- 
lifh  d with  annotations,  by  Cafaubon,  in  folio,  at  Leyden  in 
-1583,  1597,  1612,  and  1657.  This  work  was  alfo  tranf- 
latrd  i ito  French  by  Marolles  in  1680.  Cafaubon  mentions 
an  abridgement  of  this  work  by  an  unknown  author,  and  at 
a period  which  lie  could  not  precifely  afeertain,  though  lie 
fuppofes  it  to  have  been  made  before  the  time  of  Eullnthius. 
Pnef.  Cafaub.  in  Athen.  Suidas.  Gen.  Diet.  Fabr.  Bibl. 
G rcec.  1.  iv.  c.  20.  $ 5 — 8.  t.  iii.  p.  631,  See. 

Athf.n*us,  a popular  orator  and  Peripatetic  philofo- 
pher,  was  born  at  Seleucia  in  Cilicia,  had  a (hare  in  the  go- 
vernment, and  was  for  fume  time  a demagogue  in  his  own 
country.  In  the  time  of  Auguvtus  he  came  to  Rome,  and 
became  an  intimate  friend  of  Murena.  He  was  charged 
with  being  concerned  in  his  confpiracy  ; but  the  emperor 
p.ot  finding  him  guilty,  fet  him  at  liberty.  Upon  his  return 
to  Rome  after  his  flight  on  this  occafion,  he  repeated  to  his 
friends  thefe  words  of  Euripides  : 

W'/tU)  VVAftoV  X W'JfJ.U  'OZ'  KVA  G’X.ol#  99 


1 he  manner  of  his  death  was  tragical,  as  he  was  crufhed 
“by  the  fall  of  his  houfe.  Strabo,  1.  xiv.  t.  ii.  p.  987. 

Athensus,  a mathematician,  flourilhed  about  200  years 
be  to  re  Chrift ; but  his  country  is  unknown.  His  Greek 
treatile  “ On  Machines  of  war,”  dedicated  to  Marcellus, 
who  took  Syracufe  in  the  1 42 d Olympiad.  212  B.  C.,  is 
contained  in  the  Colleftion  of  Ancient  Mathematicians, 

р. iblifiied  in  folio  at  Paris,  in  1C93.  Fabr.  Bib.  Grsec.  1.  iii. 

с.  24.  t.  1.  ii,  p.  587. 


Athen'/eus,  bbm  at  Attalia,  in  Cilicia,  in  the  9th  year  of 
our  sera,  as  M.  Goulin  conjedtures,  was  the  principal  of  the 
fedl  of  pneumatics.  Galen,  who  gives  a particular  account 
of  the  dodtrines  of  thefe  philofophers,  fays,  they  efleemed 
the  qualities  of  cold  and  heat,  moifture  and  drynels,  as  four 
.elements,  entering  into  the  compolition  of  all  bodies.  To 
thefe  a fifth,  was  added,  called  fpirit,  to  which  Athenaeus 
attributed  the  motion  of  the  pulfe.  Spirit  was  alfo  fuppofed 
to  pervade  and  give  life  and  energy  to  body.  Galen  repre- 
fents  Athenaeus  as  a voluminous  writer  ; no  part,  however,  of 
his  works  remains,  except  feme  chapters  preferred  by  Oriba- 
iius,  which  throw  little  light  on  the  manner  in  which  he  ap- 
plied his  doctrine  to  practice.  Le  Clerc,  Hilt,  de  Med. 

ATHENAGARUM,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a diltrict  of 
India  ; fuppofed  by  Major  Rennel,  from  its  fituation,  to  be 
Oude. 

ATHENAGORAS,  in  Biography,  a Chriitian  philofo- 
pher,  was  a native  of  Athens,  and  flourilhed  towards  the  clofe 
of  the  fecond century.  Hisyouthwasfpentamong  the  philo- 
fophers of  his  time  ; and  removing  from  Athens  to  Alexan- 
dria, he  became  a convert  to  Chriftianity.  The  manner  of 
his  converlion,  according  to  Philip  Sidetes,  a writer  of  the 
fifth  century  held  in  110  high  eilimation,  was  as  follows. 
Propofinsr  to  write  againd  the  Chriltians  and  defirous  of 
rendering  his  work  the  more  complete,  he  read  the  ferip- 
tures,  and  was  thus  converted.  Philip  adds,  that  he  was 
the  firil  preiident  of  the  catechetical  ichool  of  Alexandria, 
and  mailer  of  Clement  who  wrote  the  Stromata.  Little 
upon  which  we  can  rely  is  laid  concerning  Athenagoras  by 
the  ancients,  and  his  character  and  opinions  are  chiefly  dedu- 
ced from  his  own  works.  The  principal  of  thefe  was  his 
“ Apology  for  Chnilians,”  addreffed  to  Marcus  Aurelius 
Antoninus,  and  Lucius  Aurelius  Commodus,  whofe  names 
are  prefixed  to  it,  fays  Fabricius,  in  all  the  manuferipts  ; 
and  probably  written  about  the  year  177  or  178.  In  this 
work  he  repels  the  calumnies  of  the  pagans  againll  the  doc- 
trines and  manners  of  the  Chriftians.  He  alio  explains  the 
notions  of  the  Stoics  and  Peripatetics,  concerning  God  and 
divine  things,  and  expofes  with  accurate  and  llrong  reafon- 
ings  their  refpeclive  errors.  He  dilcovers  much  partiality 
for  the  fyllem  of  Plato,  and  fupports  his  arguments  by  the 
authority  of  this  philofopher,  and  hence  he  has  been  ranked 
among  the  Platonifing  fathers.  In  what  he  advances  con- 
cerning God  and  the  Logos,  or  divine  reafen,  he  evidently 
blends  the  dodtrines  of  Paganifm  with  the  doctrines  of 
Chriftianity.  According  to  Athenagoras,  God  is  underived, 
iudivifible,  and  diftindt  from  matter  ; there  are  middle  na- 
tures between  God  and  Matter ; from  the  beginning,  God, 
the  eternal  mind,  being  from  eternity  rational,  iiad  the  Logos 
within  himfelr  ; the  fen  of  God  is  the  reafen  of  the  Father 
in  idea  and  energy  ; for  fince  the  father  and  fon  are  one,  by 
him  and  through  him  all  things  are  made  ; the  Logos  was 
produced,  that  the  ideas  of  all  things  might  fublill,  and 
they  are  contained  in  his  fpirit.  On  the  iinperfedt  and  un- 
tradlable  nature  of  matter,  on  angels,  demons,  and  other  na- 
tures compounded  of  matter  and  fpirit,  and  on  other  phiio- 
fophical  topics,  Athenagoras  reafons  with  all  the  fubtlety 
of  the  Grecian  fchools,  fo  that  in  every  page  he  is  feen  to 
have  been  by  profeffion  a philofopher  ; and  indeed  he  is  faid 
to  have  retained  the  name  and  habit  of  a philofopher  with  a 
view  of  gaining  greater  credit  to  the  Chriftian  dodtrine 
among  the  unconverted  heatnens.  In  moral  philofophy,  he 
adopted  the  common  aullerities,  particularly  with  refpedt  to 
marriage.  He  reprefents  celibacy  as  meritorious,  and  fe- 
cond marriages  as  legalifed  adultery.  In  Athenagoras’s 
“ Difcourie  of  the  Refurredtion  of  the  Dead,”  probably, 
written  after  the  “ Apology,”  lie  argues  rather  from  reafen 
than  feripture,  in  order  to  prove  the  poffibility  and  fitnefs 
3b  2 of 
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of  a refurrecftion.  His  writings,  upon  the  whole,  manifeft 
an  happy  union  of  Attic  elegance  with  philofophical  pene- 
tration ; fo  that  he  is  reckoned  a polite  writer,  and  his 
Greek  is  Attic,  though  his  ftyle  is  rendered  lefs  agreeable 
by  frequent  pnrenthefes.  The  two  treadles  of  Athenagoras 
have  been  ufually  printed  together,  in  Greek  and  Latin. 
They  were  published  in  j.to.  at  Paris,  in  1541  ; by  H.  Ste- 
phens, at  Paris,  in  8vo.  in  1557  ; by  Rechenberg,  at  Leip- 
fic,  in  1684,  in  2 vols.  8vo.  ; by  Fell,  bilhop  of  Oxford, 
with  notes,  at  Oxford,  in  1682,  i2mo.  ; and  with  various 
notes  by  Dechair,  from  the  fame  Sheldon  prefs,  in  1706, 
8 vo.  The  Romance  under  the  name  of  Athenagoras,  faid 
to  be  a translation  from  a Greek  MS.  brought  from,  the 
ealt,  and  publifhed  in  1599,  and  in  1612,  in  French  by  M. 
Fumee,  intitled  “ True  and  Perfect  Love,  written  in  Greek 
by  Athenagoras  an  Athenian  philofopher,  containing  the 
chafte  loves  of  Theogonus  and  Charides,  of  Pherecides  and 
Melangenia,”  is  a fi&ion  ; and  was  probably  written  in  imi- 
tation of  the  Theagenes  and  Chariclea  of  Heliodorus,  after 
the  overthrow  of  Greece  by  Alaric,  or  the  deftruiftion  of 
the  Greek  empire  by  the  Turks.  Cave,  H.  L.  t.  1.  p.  79. 
Lardner’s  works,  vol.  ii.  p.  180.  &c.  Fabr.  Bibl.  Graec. 
1.  v.  c.  1.  t.  v.  p.  85 — 91.  Gen.  Di£l.  Brucker’s  Hilt. 
Philof.  by  Enfield,  vol.  ii.  p.  295. 

ATHENATORIUM,  among  Chcmijls , a thick  glafs 
cover,  placed  on  a cucurbit,  having  a (lender  umbo  or  pro- 
minent part,  which  enters  like  a hopple  within  the  neck  of 
the  cucurbit. 

ATHENIANS*  in  Ancient  Geography.  See  Athens, 
and  Attica. 

ATHENIENSIUM  PoRTus,orthe  port  of  the  Athe- 
nians, was  a harbour  of  Greece,  between  the  Port  Encepha- 
lon and  the  promontory  of  Spiraeum,  on  the  eailern  fide  of 
the  Argolide,  in  the  Saronic  gulf. 

ATHENION,  in  Biography , a Greek  hiftorical  painter, 
who  flourifned  in  the  year  300  before  Chrilt. 

ATHENIPPUM,  in  Ancient  Phyfic,  a collyrium,  com- 
mended againft  divers  difeafes  of  the  eyes  ; thus  denominated 
from  its  inventor  Athenippus. 

Its  defcription  is  given  by  Scribonius  Largus,  and  by 
Gorrasus  after  him. 

Galen  mentions  another  athenippum,  of  a different  com- 
-pofition,  by  which  it  appears,  this  was  a denomination  com- 
mon to  feveral  collyriums. 

ATHENIS,  in  Biography, a famous  Grecian  ftatuary,  who 
do  uri  filed  at  Cnio,  about  5 38  years  before  Chrift.  SeeBuPALE. 

ATHENODORUS,  a Stoic  philofopher,  was  a native 
of  Cana,  near  Tarfus,  in  Cilicia,  and  the  preceptor  and 
friend  of  Auguftus.  During  hisrefidence  at  Rome,  he  was 
much  refpefted  by  the  emperor  on  account  of  his  wifdom 
and  probity,  admitted  into  his  confidence,  and  allowed  to 
give  him  free  and  faithful  counfel.  Auguftus,  being  ad- 
didlea  to  gallantry,  indulged  a criminal  paffion  for  the  wife 
of  a fenator,  who  was  a friend  cf  Athenodorus,  aud  who 
communicated  to  him  his  diilrc-fs.  The  philofopher  availed 
himfelf  of  this  opportunity  of  imprefting  upon  the  mind  of 
the  emperor  a fenfe  of  the  danger  to  which  he  exuofed 
himfelf  by  fuch  pradtices.  Accordingly,  he  dreffed  himfelf 
:n  woman’s  clothes,  and,  providing  himfelf  with  a poignard, 
put  himfelf  into  the  chair  in  which  the  lady  was  to  have 
been  conveyed.  When  he  appeared  before  Auguftus  in  this 
difguife,  he  faid  to  him,  “ See,  fir,  to  what  danger  you 
expofe  yourfelf ! An  enraged  hulband  may  arm  himfelf  in 
this  manner,  and  revenge  with  your  blood  the  injury  you 
offer  him.”  The  admonition  is  faid  to  have  produced  its 
defigned  effedl ; the  emperor  received  it  with  deference  ; 
and  he  became  more  circumfpedl  for  the  future.  Zofimus 
{!.  i.  c.  -6,)  attributes  the  mild  plan  of  government  adopted 


by  Auguftus  to  the  influence  of  the  counfels  of  Athenodo- 
rus. Before  he  left  the  court  of  Auguftus,  he  is  faid  by 
Plutarch  (Apopthegm.  Oper.  t.  2.  p.  207.)  to  have  warned 
the  emperor  againft  excefs  of  paffion,  and  as  a prefervative, 
to  have  advifed  him  to  rehearfe  the  twenty -four  letters  of 
the  alphabet,  before  he  allowed  himfelf  to  fay  or  do  any- 
thing. Upon  this,  Auguftus  took  him  by  the  hand,  faying 
to  him,  “ I want  your  amftance  ftill  longer,”  and  kept  him 
for  another  year.  Such  was  his  intereft  with  Auguftus, 
that  he  obtained  for  his  fellow’citizens,  the  inhabitants  of 
Tarfus,  relief  from  fome  of  the  taxes  which  oppreffed  them  ; 
and  on  this  account  he  was  honoured  by  them  with  an  annual 
feftival.  At  an  advanced  age  the  emperor  permitted  him  to 
return  to  his  native  country  ; and  finding  it  diftracled  by 
factions,  which  had  been  excited  by  Boethus,  whom  An- 
tony had  invelted  with  power,  he  exerted  himfelf  with  pru- 
dence and  firmnefs,  in  order  to  reftrain  and  fupprefs  them. 
By  recruiting  the  exhaufted  funds  of  Tarfus,  correcting  the 
abufes  which  threated  its  ruin,  and  introducing  a new 
code  of  municipal  law,  he  contributed  to  the  revival  and 
permanence  ot  its  profperity.  Having  ferved  his  country 
faithfully  during  a prolonged  life,  he  clofed  it  with  honour, 
and  with  the  regret  of  his  fellow-citizens,  at  the  advanced 
age  of  eighty-t\Co  years.  He  was  a confiderable  writer  ; and 
feveral  of  his  works  are  cited  by  the  ancients.  Strabo  fays, 
(1.  i.  p.  6.),  that  he  wrote  concerning  the  ocean  and  its 
tides;  and  Stephanas  (art.  Ayx,i%\*)  informs  us,  that  he 
wrote  the  hiftory  of  his  own  country  ; but  none  of  his 
works  are  now  extant.  This  Athenodorus  is  not  the  fame 
who  is  mentioned  by  Suetonius  (in  Claud,  c.  4.’',  ai  having 
been  entrufted  by  Auguftus  with  the  charge  of  the  educa- 
tion ot  Claudius  Nero,  afterwards  emperor.  Fabricius, 
however,  afferts  that  they  were  the  fame  perfon.  Gen.  Diet. 
Strabo,  1.  14.  t.  ii.  p.  991.  Brucker’s  Hilt.  Phil,  by  Enf. 
vol.  ii.  p.  1 1 7.  Fabr.  Bib.  Grace.  1.  iii.  c.  15.  t.  ii.  p.  391. 

Athenodorus  Cordylio,  a Stoic  philofopher  of  Tarfus, 
was  probably  a native  of  Pergamus,  lived  about  50  years 
before  Chrift,  and  was  the  intimate  friend  and  companion  of 
Cato  of  Utica.  He  was  keeper  of  the  public  library  at 
Pergamus  ; and  having  refufed  feveral  folicitations  to  leave 
this  retreat,  he  was  at  laft  prevailed  upon  by  Cato,  who 
vifited  Afia  for  this  purpofe,  to  join  him  in  the  war  which 
he  had  undertaken  for  the  reftoration  of  Roman  liberty. 
Cato  is  faid  to  have  valued  himfelf  upon  the  fuccefs  of  his 
application  to  Athenodorus,  more  than  if  he  had  (hared 
the  conquefts  of  Lucullus  or  Pompey.  Strabo  fays,  that 
he  lived  and  died  with  Cato.  Fabricius  fuggefts,  that  this 
Athenodorus  was  the  author  of  a work  againft  the  Cate- 
gories of  Ariftotle,  mentioned  by  Porphyry,  Simplicius, 
and  Stobaeus.  Plat,  in  Vit.  Caton.  Oper.  t.  i.  p.  665. 
Diog.  Laert.  Strabo,  1.  xiv.  t.  i.  p.  991.  Fabr.  Bib. 
Grace.  1.  iii.  c.  15.  t.  ii.  p.  371 

Athenodorus,  a famous  ancient  fculptor,  who  was 
born  at  Rhodes.  According  to  Pliny,  he  was  a fcholar  of 
Polycletus,  who  flourifhed  about  the  eighty-feventh  olym- 
piad, or  432  years  before  Chrift.  He  was  one  of  the  three 
who  jointly  executed  the  famous  groujr  of  Laococn  : the 
other  two  were  Agefaider  and  Polidore. 

ATHENOPOEIS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of 
Gallia  Narbonnenfis,  on  the  coaft  of  the  Vafiiljians,  between 
port  Citharifta  and  Forum  Julii,  according  to  Pliny.  Its 
precife  fituation  is  not  now  known. 

ATHENRY,  in  Geograghy,  a borough  town  of  the 
county  of  Galway,  in  Ireland,  which  gives  name  to  a barony. 
Within  an  extenfive  circuit  of  dilapidated  walls,  and  their 
ruinous  towers,  the  remains  of  caftles  and  abbeys,  that  are 
intermixed  with  the  cottages  of  a now  fmall  village,  prefent 
a monument  of  its  former  confequence.  There  are  alfo 

many 
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many  ruins  of  caftles  and  chnrches  in  its  neighbourhood. 
At  this  town  was  fought  a battle  between  Fedlin  O’Connor, 
prince  of  Connaught,  an  affociate  of  Edward  Bruce,  and 
an  Englifh  army  under  William  de  Burgo  and  Richard  de 
Bermingham,  in  which,  after  a defperate  engagement,  the 
Irifh  were  defeated  with  the  lofs  of  their  prince  and  eight 
thoufand  men.  This  event  happened  in  the  year  1316. 
Diftance  from  Dublin  nearly  92  miles.  N.  lat.  53  ' 14'. 
W.  long.  8°  40'  30".  Beaufort.  Leland. 

ATHENS,  in  Ancient  Geography  and  Hijlory , a cele- 
brated city,  called  by  way  of  eminence  or  -«rv,  the 

city , was  the  capital  of  Attica,  and  the  feat  of  the  Grecian 
empire.  It  was  founded  by  Cecrops,  about  1556  years  be- 
fore Chrift,  and  from  him  called  “ Cecropia.”  It  after- 
wards, as  fome  fay,  in  the  reign  of  Eridlhonius,  about 
1487  years  B.C.,  or  according  to  others,  in  the  reign  of 
Erichtheus,  about  1397  years  B.C.  affumed  the  name  of 
Athens,  from  Minerva,  denominated  by  the  Greeks  Aflwuj, 
and  confidered  as  the  protedfrefs  of  the  city,  Cecropia  was 
feated  upon  a hill  or  rock  in  the  midft  of  a fpacious  and  fer- 
tile plain,  partly  with  a view  of  fecuring  it  againft  piratical 
invaders,  and  partly  to  prevent  its  being  overwhelmed  by 
inundations,  which  were  much  dreaded  in  thofe  ancient 
times.  In  procefs  of  time,  as  the  number  of  inhabitants 
increafed,  the  whole  plain  was  covered  with  buildings, 
which  were  denominated  from  their  fituation,  “ the  lower 
city,”  and  Cecropiawas  called  “Acropolis,”  or  “ the  upper 
city.”  See  Acropolis.  The  old  city,  orcitadel,  wasfixty 
ftadia,  or  about  2^  leagues  in  circuit ; it  was  fenced  with 
wooden  pales,  and  as  fome  fay,  fet  about  with  olive-trees  ; 
and  it  was  alfo  fortified  with  a ftrong  wall,  partly  built  by 
Cimon,  the  fon  of  Miltiades,  out  of  the  fpoils  of  the  Perfian 
wars,  and  fituate  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  citadel  ; and 
partly  on  the  north  fide,  by  Agrolas  and  Hyperbius,  who, 
according  to  Paufanias  (in  Attic.  1.  i.  c.  28.  p.  67.),  mi- 
grated from  Sicily  to  Acarnania  and  denominated  from 
them,  who  were  called  Pelafgi,  the  Pelafgic  wall.  The 
only  entrance  into  the  citadel  was  by  one  gate  on  the  fouth- 
weft,  co;  lilrucled  at  a great  expence  by  Pericles,  and  deno- 
minated Propylasum.  See  Propyl^um.  The  inlide  of  the 
citadel  was  adorned  with  innumerable  edifices,  flatties,  and 
monuments,  all  of  which  it  would  be  too  tedious  to  re- 
count. The  moft  remarkable  are  the  following. — At  the 
entrance  was  a temple  dedicated  to’  Victory,  adorned  with 
paintings  which  were  principally  the  work  of  Polygnotus,' 
and  conftrufted  of  white  marble.  Within  the  citadel 
were  an  immenfe  number  of  ilatues  eredled  by  religion  or 
gratitude,  on  which  the  chiffels  of  Myron,  Phidias,  AIc- 
amenes,  and  other  artiflsof  renown,  feem  to  have  bellowed 
animation.  Of  thefe  ilatues  fome  were  thofe  of  famous 
Athenian  generals,  fuch  as  Pericles,  Phormio,  Iphicrates, 
and  Timotheus ; and  others,  t’  ofe  of  the  gods.  About 
the  middle  of  the  citadel  were  the  magnificent  temple  of 
Minerva,  denominated  Hecatompedon,  and  Parthenon  ( fee 
Parthenon)  ; and  the  temple  ot  Minerva  Polias  and  Nep- 
tune Erechtheus,  one  part  of  which  was  confecrated  to  the 
former,  and  the  other  to  the  latter.  On  one  fide  was  exhi- 
bited the  olive-tree  which  fprang  out  of  the  earth  at  the 
command  of  the  goddefs,  and  which  fo  greatly  multi- 
plied in  Attica  ; and  on  the  other,  the  well,  whence  they 
pretend  that  Neptune  caufed  the  water  of  the  fea  to  gufh 
out.  Thus  thefe  divinities  are  faid  to  have  contended  for 
the  honour  of  conferring  their  names  on  the  rifing  city,; 
but  the  gods  decided  in  favour  of  Minerva,  and  the  Athe- 
nians for  ages  preferred  agriculture  to  commerce.  Here, 
however,  they  have  eredled  one  common  altar,  which  is 
caked  the  altar  of  oblivion.  Before  the  ilatue  of  the  god- 
defs was  fufpendea  a golden  lamp,  the  work  of  Callima- 
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chus,  which  was  iTpplied  with  oil  once  a year,  the  wick  of 
which  was  made  of  amianthus,  and  which  burned  night  and 
day.  The  columnsof  the  frontof  the  temple  of  Neptune  are 
Handing,  together  with  the  architrave  : and  alfo  the  fereen 
and  portico  of  Minerva  Polias,  with  a portion  of  the  cell  re- 
taining traces  of  the  partition  wall.  The  orderof  this  build- 
ing is  Ionic.  The  portico  is  now  ufed  as  a powder  magazine, 
and  near  it  is  a battery  commanding  the  town.  The  Turks 
life  it  to  give  notice  of  their  ramazan  and  bairam,  and  on 
other  public  occafions.  Contiguous  to  this  temple  was  the 
Pandrofeum.  (See  Pandrroseum  >.  Behind  Minerva’s 
temple  was  the  public treafury,  calledOpiSTHODOMOs;  fur- 
romuled  by  a double  wall. 

The  lower  city  comprehended  all  the  buildings  that  fur- 
rounded  the  citadel,  together  with  the  harbours  of  Piiale- 
rum,  Munychia,  and  the  Piraeus.  The  whole  circuit  of 
the  city  in  its  moft  flouridling  Hate  was  no  lefs,  according 
to  Arillides,  than  a day’s  journey  ; or,  according  to  more 
exacl  computation,  178  ftadia,  or  about  22  Roman  miles. 
The  port  of  Phalerum  was  connected  with  the  city  by  a 
wall  35  ftadia,  or  ij  league  in  length,  built  by  Themi- 
ftocles,  of  ftone,  faftened  by  iron  and  lead,  and  forty  cubits 
high  ; and  that  of  Piraeus  was  joined  to  it  by  a wall  .40 
ftadia  or  i-f  league  long,  and  eredled  by  Pericles.  Thefe 
were  almoil  elefed  at  their  extremity-  by-  a third  wall  of  60- 
ftadia  ; and  they  inclofed  not  only  thefe  two  harbours,  and 
alfo  that  of  Munychia,  which  lay  between  them,  but  alfo 
a multitude  of  houfes,  temples,  and  monuments  of  every 
kind  ; fo  that  the  entire  circumference  of  the  city  has  been 
eftimated  at  nearly  200  ftadia,  or  above  7-  leagues.  In  the 
wall  that  encompaffed  the  city  there  were  feveral  gates,  the 
principal  of  which  were  thofe  of  hEgeus,  of  Diocharis,  of 
the  Diomiatis,  of  Melite,  of  Acharna,  of  Hippades,  of 
Thriafia,  or  Dipylon,  of  Itonia,  facred  gate,  and  that  of 
the  Pirceus.  Tne  ftieets  of  Athens  were  in  .general  irre- 
gular, and  the  houfes  final!  and  incommodious.  Befides  the 
rock  of  the  mufeum,  clofe  to  the  citadel  on  the  fouth-weft, 
feparated  by  a valley  from  the  hill  on  which  the  Areopa- 
gus liood,  other  eminences  contributed  to  render  the  city 
extremely  uneven.  In  thefe  hillocks  they  had  feveral 
fprings  of  water,  but  not  fufficient,  without  additional  wells 
and  cifterns,  for  the  fupply  of  the  inhabitants.  The  city 
was  e icompaffed  by  the  river  liilTus  and  Cephifus,  which 
joined  their  ftreams  in  the  marlli  of  Phalerum,  and  near 
the  banks  of  which  were  feveral  public  walks,,  and  alfo. 
public  and  privatebuildings.  The  three  harbours  of  Athens 
were  the  Phalerum,  Munychia,  and  Pir.eus  ; for  an 
account  of  which  fee  the  articles.  The  principal  edifices 
and  places  of  note  in  and  about  the  city-  are  the  following  1 
— Without  the  gate  of  Piraeus  is  a cenotaph,  erected  by  the 
Athenians  in  honour  cf  Euripides,  who  died  at  Macedonia, 
on  which  is  inferibed  “ the  glory  of  Euripides  has  all 
Greece  for  a monument;”  and  within  the  gate  is  a ftately 
building,  called  Pompeion,  in  which  are  kept  the  facred 
utenfils  ufed  at  fellivals,  and  from  which  commence  the 
proceflions  of  young  perfons  exhibited  on  occafions  of  this 
kind.  In  an  adjoining  temple  dedicated  to  Ceres  are 
admirable  Ilatues  of  that  goddefs,  Proferpine,  and  young 
Iacchus,  executed  by  Praxiteles.  In  the  ftreet  leading 
from  the  Pirsus  to  the  citadel,  are  numerous  porticoes, 
fome  of  which  ftood  detached,  and  others  contiguous  to 
buildings,  to  which  they  ferve  as  vellibules.  To  the  left  of 
this  ftreet  is  the  quarter  of  the  Pnyx,  which  was  very  po- 
pulous ; and  contiguous  to  this  was  that  of'  the  Ceramicus, 
or  pottery  grounds,  fo  called  from  the  earthen  ware  for- 
merly fabricated  there.  This  extenfive  fpace  was  divided 
into  two  parts  ; one  without  the  walls,  where  the  academy 
was  fituated  ; and  another  within,  in  which  was  the  grand 
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fquare  or  forum.  In  the  royal  portico,  where  the  fecond 
of  the  archons  held  his  tribunal,  and  where  the  areopagus 
fometimes  afiembled,  were  feveral  Hatties,  inch  as  thofe  of 
. Pindar,  Conon,  Timotheus,  and  Evagoras  king  of  Cyprus. 
Near  the  royal  portico  was  that  of  Jupiter  Liberator, 
where  Euphranor  the  painter  had  reprefented  in  a feries  of 
pictures  the  twelve  gods,  Thefeus,  the  people  of  Athens, 
and  an  engagement  of  the  cavalry,  in  which  Gryllus,  the 
fon  of  Xenophon,  attacked  the  Thebans  commanded  by 
Epaminondas.  The  Apollo  of  the  adjoining  temple  was 
the,  work  of  the  fame  mailer.  From  the  royal  portico  two 
itreets  branch  out,  and  terminate  in  the  forum  : that  on 
the  right  was  decorated  by  a number  of  Hermae,  or  heads 
.of  Mercury  fupported  by  pedeitals,  erefted  for  recording 
fomc  glorious  atchievements,  or  for  inculcating  fome  lelfons 
of  wifdom.  This  ftreet  is  terminated  by  two  porticoes  that 
front  the  forum  ; the  one,  that  of  the  Hermae  ; the  other, 
-and  the  moil  handfome,  is  called  the  Poccile,  at  the  gate 
of  which  was  the  ilatue  of  Solon.  The  walls  within  the 
.Pcccile  were  covered  with  bucklers  taken  from  the  Lacedae- 
monians and  other  nations,  and  enriched  with  the  works  of 
Polygnotus,  Micon,  Panoenus,  and  other  celebrated  pain- 
ters. The  forum,  which  was  extremely  fpacious,  was  de- 
corated with  buildings  deltined  to  the  worfiiip  of  the  gods, 
or  the  fervice  of  the  Hate,  or  as'  places  of  afylum  to  the 
.wretched ; and  Hatues  of  kings  or  individuals  who  had 
merited  well  of  the  republic.  An  adjoining  fquare  con- 
tained a temple  in  honour  of  the  mother  of  the  gods,  with 
a Hatue  of  her  by  Phidias  ; and  the  place  in  which  the 
fenate  alTembled.  In  the  temple  of  Mars,  at  a fmall  di- 
Hance,  was  a Hatue  of  that  god,  executed  by  Alcamenes, 
a pupil  of  Phidias. 

In  the  middle  of  the  city,  between  the  forum  and  the 
citadel,  was  the  temple  of  Thefeus,  built  by  Cimon  fome 
years  after  the  battle  of  Salamis  ; it  was  fmaller  than  that 
of  Minerva,  but  built  after  the  fame  model  ; like  that,  it 
was  of  the  Doric  order,  and  an  elegant  ftrudlure.  It  was 
enriched  by  the  labours  of  Ikilful  painters ; and  the  remains 
of  it  are  to  be  feeruat  this  day.  It  was  allowed  the  privi- 
lege of  being  a fandtuary  for  Haves,  and  for  all  perfons  of 
mean  condition  who  fled  from  the  perfecution  of  men  in 
power  ; in  honour  of  Thefeus  who,  whilfl  he  lived,  was  the 
protestor  of  the  diflreffed.  XTear  to  the  templeof  Thefeus, 
Paufanias  places  the  templeof  the  Diofcuri,  orof  CaHorand 
Pollux  ; and  above  this  temple  was  the  grove  of  Aglaurus, 
fltuatc  under  the  Acropolis.  Nearto  this  grove,  north  of  the 
Acropolis,  was  the  Prytaneum,  where  citizens  who  had  ren- 
deredfignalfervicesto  theflate,  weremaintained  at  the  public 
expence.  See  Prytaneum..  Beyond  this  building,  on  the 
north-eaH  fide  of  the  citadel,  was  the  Hreet  of  the  Tripods, 
or  the  Hreet  of  triumphs,  in  which  were  temples  and  houfes 
■containing  tripods  of  brafs,  which  were  dedicated  by  thofe 
who  had  been  victorious  in  the  conteHs  that  fubfilted 
among  the  poets,  muficians,  and  dancers.  Inoneofthefe 
edinceswas  the  famousfatyr,  called  bvthe  Greeks 
efleemed  by  Praxiteles  hiinfelf  one  of  the  fmeH  of  his  pro- 
ductions, and  ranked  by  the  public  among  the  mafter- 
pieces  of  art.  The  Hreet  of  the  Tripods  led  to  the  theatre 
of  Bacchus,  where  the  people  fometimes  afiembled  to  delibe- 
rate on  affairs  of  Hate,  or  to  be  prefent  at  the  reprefenta- 
tion  of  tragedies  or  comedies  ; and  oppofite  to  this  theatre 
was  the  temple  of  Bacchus,  one  of  the  molt  ancient  temples 
. of  Athens,  it  was  fituated  in  the  quarter  of  Limnre,  or 
Marfiies,  and  was  opened  only  opce  a year.  Between  the 
ffreet  of  the  Tripods  and  the  theatre  of  Bacchus  was  the 
Odeum,  built  by  Pericl  -s  for  mufical  competitions.  (See 
Odeum.)  In  the  quarter  of  the  marfhes,  fouth  of  the 
citadel,  was  thetemp.e  of  the  Olympian  Jupiter,  begun  by 


PifiHratus,  continued  by  feveral  Succeeding  governors, 
and  finifhed  in  the  time  of  Adrian.  The  ruin  of  this  tem- 
ple confilts  of  very  large  and  beautiful  columns  of  the 
Corinthian  order,  fluted,  about  fix  feet  in  diameter  and 
fixty  in  height.  The  temple  of  the  Pythian  Apollo  lay  to 
the  north-weft:  of  that  of  Jupiter  Olympius,  and  nearer  to 
the  citadel ; and  near  to  the  Propykeum,  at  the  bottom  of 
the  citadel,  on  the  north  fide,  is  tire  temple  of  Apollo  and 
Pan,  in  a grotto  or  cave,  where  Apollo  is  faid  to  have 
deflowered  Creufa,  daughter  cf  king  Erichtheus.  Befldes 
thefe  there  were  feveral  other  temples,  inch  as  the  temple 
of  Diana,  that  of  the  Eight  Winds,  and  the  Pantheon 
dedicated  to  all  the  gods.  (See  Pantheon.) 

Without  the  city,  between  the  wall  and  the  river  Ilyffus, 
w a s t h e d ro  m o s o r ft  a d i u m ( fe  e S t a d i u m , an  d C v n o s A r g e s ' . 
Beyondthellyffus,  andtotheeaft  of  the  Stadium,  was  mount 
Kymettus,  and  the  diilridt  called  Agree,  in  which  were  the 
temples  of  Ceres,  and  of  Diana  Agrotera,  or  the  huntrefs. 
Above  this  weye  the  Gymnafla  of  the  Lyceum  (fee  Ly- 
ceum), and  of  the  Cynofarges.  To  the  north-weft,  in  the 
Ceramicus  that  lay  without  the  city,  and  diftant  from  it 
about  fix  ftadia,  was  the  Academy.  ('See  Academy.)  Be- 
yond the  Academy  was  a hill  called  Color.os,  on  which 
Sophocles  laid  the  foundation  of  his  CEdipus  Coloneus; 
The  river  Cephifus  enriched  this  diflrict  with  its  waters, 
though  in  fummer  this  ftream,  and  alfo  the  Ilyfius,  were 
occasionally  dry. 

The  topography  of  ancient  Athens,  given  by  Pa-Ma- 
nias, fo  far  correfponds  to  thofe  remains,  whofe  names 
and  fituations  have  been  deferibed  by  modern  travellers, 
as  to  afford  a llror.g  prefumption  of  its  accuracy  ; and 
it  affords  a kind  of  Handard  by  which  the  correftneis 
of  other  deferiptions  may  be  eftimated.  In  order  to  form 
a juft  notion  of  his  plan,  it  is  neceffary  to  confider  the 
ftations  from  which  his  routes  commenced;  and  thefe  will 
appear  to  be  in  a natural  order,  and  to  have  embraced  in  the 
molt  comprehenfive  irianner  the  .whole  of  the  city  of 
Athens.  His  two  principal  ftations  were  the  Ceramicus  and 
the  Prytaneum  ; and  his  routes  from  the  former  ftation 
noticed  thofe  parts  that  lay  to  the  north-weft,  and  thofe 
from  the  latter  fuen  as  were  fituated  to  the  north-eaH, 
and  fouth  of  the  Acropolis.  Having  arrived  at  Athens 
from  the  Piraeus,  and  pafling  though  the  outer  Ceramicus 
and  the  city  gate,  he  entered  the  inner  Ceramicus,  which 
was  his  firlt  nation.  On  the  right  hand,  he  fays,  is  feen 
the  royal  porch,  and  he  there  enumerates  among  other  ob- 
jodhs,  the  temple  of  the  mother  of  the  gods  ; the  fenate- 
houfe  of  five  hundred  ; the  Thelus;  the  temple- of  Mars; 
the  Odeum  ; the  fountain  called  Enne-akrounos  ; the  temple 
of  Ceres  and  Proferpine  ; and  another.  Paufanias  having 
finiflied  the  firft  voute,  without  deferibing  any  objefts  in 
returning,  commences  his  lecor.d,  which  appears  to  be  very 
(hart  ; remarking  only  the  temples  of  Vulcan,  and  of 
Venus  Urania,  above  the  Ceramicus,  and  which  may  be 
fuppofed  to  have  been  northward  of  the  gate  Dipylon. 
Ke  then  proceeds  to  fay,  that  the  traveller,  directing  his 
courfe  to  the  Poecile  or  Poikile,  will  obferve  the  feveral 
objetts  in  the  following  order  : belides  others,  the  Market 
place,  the  Gymnafium,  the  temple  of  Thefeus,  the  temple 
of.  the  Diofcuri,  and  the  grove  of  Aglaurus:  the  temple  of 
Thefeus  Hill  remains.  According  to  the  order  of  Paufanias, 
we  'mull  look  for  the  Poikile,  the  Market  place  or  forum, 
and  the.  Gymnafium,  between  the  gate  Dipylon  a .d  the 
temple.  According  to  Paufanias,  the  temple  of  the  Diof- 
curi  was  near  to  that  of  Thefeus  ; and  above  the  temple  of 
the  Diofcuri  was  the  grove  of.  Aglaurus;  and  as  this 
grove  was  under  the  Acropolis,  it  mull  have  been  between 
that  place  and  the  temple  of  Thefeus,  or  nearly  between  the 
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Acropolis  and  the  hill  of  the  Areopagus.  Near  to  the 
grove  of  Aglaurus  was  the  Prytaneum,  north  of  the  Acro- 
polis, and  this  was  the  fecond  fiction  of  Paufanias.  The 
fir  ft  route  from  this  ftation  is  explained  as  defcending  from 
die  Prytaneum  to  the  lower  parts  of  Athens  ; and  it  in- 
cludes the  temple  of  Serapis,  ot  the  goddefs  Lucina,  of  the 
Olympian  Jupiter,  and  the  Delphinian  Apollo,  the  Gardens, 
the  Lyceum,  the  river  Ilyffus,  the  temple  of  Liana  the 
huntrefs,  and  the  Stadium.  Without  defeating  any  objedts 
in  his  return  from  the  Stadium  to  the  Prytaneum,  Paufa- 
nias  commences  liis  fecond  route  from  that  ftation  by  the 
way  called  Tripodes,  in  which,  he  fays,  there  are  temples, 
tripods,  and  other  works  deferving  notice  ; and,  in  the 
following  order  he  mentions  the  temple  of  Lionyiius,  the 
temple  of  Bacchus,  the  imitation  of  the  tent  of  Xerxes, 
the  theatre  of  Bacchus,  the  wall  called  Southern,  the  tomb 
of  Calus,  the  temples  of  PEfculapius,  of  Themis,  of  Earth, 
and  of  Virid  Ceres  ; and  then  enters  the  Propylea  of  the 
Acropolis.  Within  the  Acropolis,  he  deienbes,  among 
other  objects,  the  Parthenon,  the  temples  of  Ereftheus, 
Polias,  and  Pandrofus  ; and  his  deferiptions  agree  id  exactly 
with  the  remakis  found  there,  that  this  part  of  his  topo- 
graphy affords  an  evidence  of  his  preciiion  in  other  refpedts. 
He  then  paffes  from  the  Acropolis  over  the  Areopagus, 
thence  to  the  tombs,  and  to  the  Academy ; and  this  route 
is  in  the  order  of  their  fituation  ; lor  he  had  before  palled 
under  the  north-eafl  fide  of  the  Areopagus,  in  his  route 
from  the  temple  of  Thefeus  to  the  Prytaneum.  The  tombs, 
which  are  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Mufeum,  according 
to  Dr.  Chandler,  were  evidently  in  the  fituation  to  which 
Paufanias  alludes  ; and  the  academy  is  known  to  have  been 
to  tlie  weft  of  the  walls  of  the  city.  It  has  been  the  uni- 
form opinion  of  antiquaries,  that  the  old  city  of  Athens 
was  built  on  the  northern  fide  of  the  Acropolis ; and  the 
infeription  of  Adrian’s  arch  is  a confirmation  that  the  addi- 
tion to  the  city,  built  by  that  emperor,  and  called  after  him 
Adrianople,  was  on  the  fouthern  fide.  Mr.  Stewart,  how- 
ever., in  his  “ Antiquities  of  Athens,”  (vol  .iii.)  conjedlures, 
that  the  ancient  city  was  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  Acro- 
polis ; but  it  lias  been  alleged,  that  there  are  no  remains 
which  countenance  this  fuppofition  ; and  befides,  it  fhould 
be  recollected,  that  the  Peiafgi,  who  fortified  the  Acropolis, 
were  permitted  to  dwell  beneath  the  walls  : they  were  after- 
wards accufed  by  the  Athenians  of  way-laying  their  daugh- 
ters, as  they  went  from  the  city  to  fetch  water  from  the 
Ilyffus  : this  could  not  poffibly  have  happened,  without  fup- 
pofing  that  the  ancient  citv  was  on  the  north  fide  of  the 
Acropolis,  and  that  the  part  inhabited  by  the  Peiafgi  was 
cn  the  fouth  fide  : fer  no  other  part  would  correfpond  to 
the  account  of  the  Peiafgi  being  in  a fituation  between 
the  city  and  the  river.  The  Peiafgi  were  afterwards 
driven  out  of  Attica  ; the  fpot  on  which  they  dwelt  was 
execrated  ; and  the  Delphic  oracle  advifed,  that  it  fhould  be 
kept  rough  and  uncultivated.  It  is,  however,  well  known, 
that  this  ipot,  in  after-times,  was  inhabited  ; but  it  isfome- 
what  fingular,  that,  except  the  theatre  and  fome  few  monu- 
ments, immediately  under  the  walls  of  the  Acropolis,  the 
whole  of  the  plain  between  the  Acropolis  and  the  Ilyffus, 
contains  no  remains  of  ancient  works,  befides  one  folitary 
column.  This  furnifhes  a ltrong  argument  againfl  the  fup- 
pofition of  the  ancient  city  being  eredted  in  this  fituation  ; 
for  undoubtedly  the  chief  monuments  of  their  grandeur 
would  be  contained  within  the  city.  This  circumflance 
alfo  accounts  for  Paufanias  palling  by,  without  deferibing 
any  thing  as  fituated  there : it  was  flerile  in  antiquities,  and 
therefore  furnifhed  no  objedt  deferving  his  notice.  For 
thpfe  obfervations,  we  are  indebted  to  an  anonymous  writer. 


See  Monthly  Review  enlarged,  vol.  x vii,  p.  56.  For  the 
plans  of  Athens,  annexed  lo  the  travels  of  Anacharfis,  fee 
the  Maps  of  this  work. 

Ath  ens,  and  the  Athenians , IJifiory  of.  It  has  been  al- 
ready obferved,  that  the  city  of  Athens  was  founded  by  Ce- 
crops  about  1556  years  B.C.  This  prince  reigned  fifty 
years.  Under  the  reigns  of  hisfucceffors,variouscircumflances 
combined  to  determine  the  charadler  and  fituation  of  the 
nation.  The  fucceffion  of  princes  appears,  with  few  excep- 
tions, the  fucceffion  of  improvement.  Under  the  reign  of 
Erichthonius,  the  colony  of  Cecrops  accuftomed  horfes,  al- 
ready docile  to  the  bit,  to  draw  wheel  carriages  ; and  pro- 
fited by  the  labour  of  bees,  which  ufeful  race  of  infedls 
they  carefully  preferred  on  mount  Hymettus.  Under  Pan- 
dion,  they  made  new  progrefs  in  agriculture  ; but  a long 
drought  having  deftroyed  the  hops  of  the  hufbandman,  the 
harvefls  of  Egypt  iupplied  the  wants  of  the  colony,  which 
thence  contracted  a take  .for  commerce.  Erichtheus,  his 
fucceffor,  rendered  his  reign  ilkflrious  by  ufeful  inflitutions, 
and  tiie  Athenians  dedicated  a temple,  to  him  after  his  death. 
A couiiderable  portion  of-barbarifm  Hill  remained  ; the  coun- 
try, very  irnperfedlly  cultivated,  maintained  great  numbers 
of  lavage  animals,  and  fall  more  lavage  men.  The  Grecian 
woods  and  mountains  abounded  in  lions,  boars,  and  other 
fierce  animals,  that  often  roamed  from  their  haunts,  and 
fpread  terror  and  defolation  among  the  adjoining  vallies. 
The  vallies  themfelves  teemed  with  men  of  brutal  flrength 
and  courage,  who  availed  themfelves  of  the  weaknefs  of 
government,  to  perpetrate  horrid  deeds  of  violence  and 
cruelty.  About  the  year  1300  B.C.  the  firfl  worthies  of 
Greece,  animated  rather  with  the  daring  and  ufeful,  than 
with  the  romantic  fpirit  of  chivalry  (Plutarch’s  Thefeus), 
fet  themfelves  with  one  accord  to  remedy  evils  which 
threatened  the  exiftence  of  fociety.  Thefe  travelled  over 
Greece,  and  freed  it  from  the  violence  both  of  kings  and 
individuals : they  appeared  to  the  Greeks  as  beings 
of  a fuperior  order ; and  that  infant  people,  no  iefs  extraT 
vagant  in  their  gratitude  than  fears*  rewarded  the  exploits 
with  fo  much  glory,  that  the  honour  of  protedling  them 
became  the  firfl  ambition  of  noble  minds.  Of  thefe,  one  of 
the  moft  eminent  was  Thefeus,  the  fon  of  Egeus  king  of 
Athens,  who  was  ardently  deiirous  of  rivalling  the  exploits 
of  Hercules.  The  Pallantides,  a powerful  family  of  Athens, - 
having  attempted  to  wreft  the  feeptre  from  the  aged  hands 
of  Egeus,  young  Thefeus,  now  approaching  to  man’s  eflate* 
overwhelmed  the  projedls  of  the  confpirators.  (Plutarch’s 
Thefeus.)  Marathon,  the  fecond  city  in  Attica,  had  its 
environs  infefled  by  a ferocious  bull ; the  heroic  prince  fub- 
dued  this  terrible  animal  (Plutarch’s  Thefeus).;  and  the 
Athenians  regarded  his  fuccefs  with  afloni foment  and  admi- 
ration. But  his  countrymen  had  foon  after  a call  for  their 
wonder  and  gratitude  in  a much  more  fignal  achievement, 
and  more  momentous  benefit.  Minos,  king  of  Crete,  ac- 
cufed them  of  having  put  to  death  his  fon  Androgens,  and 
compelled  them  by  force  to  deliver  him,  at  Hated . inter- 
vals, a certain  number  of  youths  and  maidens.  Thefe 
were  to  be  chofen  by  lot,  and  their  defliny  was  death  or 
flavery.  (Plutarch’s  Thefeus.)  It  was  now  the  third  time 
that  the  pledges  of  their  affections  were  to  be  torn  from 
their  unhappy  parents..  All  Athens  was  in  tears,  but 
Thefeus  revived  her  hopes.  He  undertook  to  free  the  city 
from  this  odious  tribute  ; and,  to  accomplifo  the  noble  pro- 
ject, voluntarily  enrolled  himfelf  in  the  number  of  the  vic- 
tims, and  embarked,  for  Crete.  The  adventures-  of 
Thefeus  jn  Crete,  exhibited  by  the  inventive  and  often 
fanciful  poetry  of  the  Greeks,  contain  a great  portion  of  the 
marvellous,  through  which  a Ikilful  and  difeerning  reader 
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may  difcover  the  probable.  According  to  the  tale  which 
the  Athenians  relate,  it  was  the  cruel  prattice  of  Minos  to 
fhut  up  his  tributary  viftims,  tire  moment  he  received  them, 
in  a labyrinth,  where  they  were  foon  after  devoured  by  the 
minotaur,  a monfter  half  a man  and  half  a bull,  the  offspring 
of  the  infamous  amours  of  Paliphae,  queen  of  Crete  : they 
add,  that  Thefeus,  having  flain  the  minotaur,  brought  back 
the  young-  Athenians,  and  was  accompanied  on  his  return 
by  Ariadne,  daughter  of  Minos,  who  alhffed  him  in  efcaping 
from  the  labyrinth,  and  whom  he  abandoned  on  the  ihores 
of  Naxos.  The  Cretans,  on  the  contrary,  allege,  that 
the  Athenian  hoflages  were  deftinea  to  thb  viftors  in  the 
celebrated  games  in  honour  of  Androgeus  ; that  Thefeus, 
having  obtained  permiffion  to  enter  the  hits,  overcame  Tau- 
rus, general  of  the  troops  of  Minos  ; and  that  this  prince  had 
the  generofity  to  do  juitice  to  his  valour,  and  pardon  the 
Athenians. 

Minos  had  eftablifhed  an  excellent  fyftem  of  government, 
which  equally  fecured  the  authority  of  the  prince  and  the 
liberty  of  the  people,  and  connected  religious  with  political 
influence.  (Ariilotle’s  Politics.)  The  advantages  of  this 
fyftem  Thefeus  difcerned,  and  having  returned  and  afcended 
the  throne  of  Attica,  vacant  by  the  deceafe  of  his  father, 
lie  refolved  to  improve  the  government  of  his  country. 
The  twelve  towns,  founded  by  Cecrops,  were  become  lo 
many  republics,  each  of  which  had  its  particular  magiftratcs 
and  chiefs  almoft  independent,  whofe  interefts,  clafhir.g  con- 
tinually, produced  frequent  wars  ; and  though  imminent 
dangers  fometimes  obliged  them  to  have  recourfe  to  the 
protection  of  the  fovereign,  the  fucceeding  calm  foon  awa- 
kened their  ancient  jealoufies.  The  royal  authority, 
fluctuating  between  defpotifm  and  degradation,  alternately 
infpired  terror  and  contempt  ; and  the  people,  by  the  vice 
of  a conftitution,  the  nature  of  which  was  not  exaftly  un- 
derftood  either  by  prince  or  fubjedls,  had  r.o  means  what- 
ever to  defend  themfelves  againft  the  extremity  of  flavefy, 
or  the  excefs  of  licentioufnefs.  Thefeus  formed  his  plan  ; 
and,  fuperior  even  to  minute  obftacies,  took  upon  himfelf 
its  execution  in  detail.  He  traverfed  the  different  diftritts 
of  Attica,  and  endeavoured  every  where  to  iniinuate  him- 
felf into  the  favour  of  the  people,  who  with  ardour  received 
a projeCt  which  feemed  to  re  it  ore  to  them  their  primitive 
liberty  ; but  the  wealthier  clafs,  fearing  to  lofe  the  authority 
they  had  ufurped,  and  apprelienfive  of  feeing  a kind  of 
equality  eftablilhed  between  all  ranks  of  citizens,  murmured 
at  an  innovation  which  diminifhed  the  royal  prerogative : 
not  daring,  however,  openly  to  oppole  the  will  of  a prince, 
who  was  endeavouring  to  obtain  by  perfuafion,  what  he 
might  exaCf  by  force,  they  confented,  but  with  a fecret 
determination  to  proteft  againft  the  meafure  when  circum- 
ftances  might  be  more  favourable.  It  was  now  determined 
that  Athens  ftiould  be  the  metropolis  and  centre  of  the  ftate ; 
that  the  fenates  of  the  cities  ftiould  be  abolifhed  ; that  the 
legiflative  power  ftiould  refide  in  the  general  afl'emblyof  the 
nation,  divided  into  three  claffes,  the  nobles,  the  hufband- 
men,  and  the  artificers  ; that  the  firft  magiftratcs,  chofen 
out  of  the  former,  ftiould  have  the  fuperintendence  of  the 
facred  rites,  and  be  the  interpreters  of  the  laws  ; that  the  dif- 
ferent orders  of  citizens  ftiould  form  a mutual  balance,  the 
firft,  having  in  its  favour  the  fplendor  of  dignities  ; the  fe- 
cond,  the  importance  of  fervices  ; and  the  third,  the  fupe- 
riority  of  number.  (Plutarch’s  Thefeus.)  It  was  deter- 
mined in  fine,  that  Thefeus,  placed  at  the  head  of  the  re- 
public, ftiould  be  the  defender  of  the  laws  it  might  enaCI, 
and  the  general  of  the  troops  deftined  to  its  defence.  He 
ereCIed  tribunals  for  the  magiftrates  ; enlarged  the  capital, 
and  embellifhed  it  as  far  as  the  imperfeftion  of  the  arts 
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at  that  time  would  permit.  Strangers,  invited  to  become 
citizens,  flocked  thither  from  all  parts,  and  were  incorpo- 
rated with  the  ancient  inhabitants.  He  added  the  territory 
of  Megara  to  the  country  ; he  placed  a column  on  the  i (th- 
in us  of  Corinth,  as  a boundary  between  Attica  and  Pelo- 
ponnefus  ; and  revived,  near  this  pillar,  the  Ifthmian  garnet 
in  imitation  of  thofe  lately  inftituted  by  Hercules  at  Olym- 
pia. Every  thing  now  feemed  favourable  to  his  views  : he 
governed  a free  people,  retained  in  obedience,  by  his  mode- 
ration and  his  bounties  ; he  dictated  laws  of  peace  and  hu- 
manity to  the  neighbouring  nations,  and  enjoyed  a foretafte 
of  that  profound  veneration  with  which  fucceeding  ages  gra- 
dually honour  the  memory  of  great  men.  Thefeus  alfo  en- 
gaged in  new  undertakings  of  valour,  fonre  of  them  very 
unjuftifiable  (fee Theseus,  Hercules, and  Pirithous), 
and  all  of  them  prejudicial  to  his  country,  by  occupying  that 
time  which  might  have  been  employed  in  the  farther  improve- 
ment of  the  ftate.  But  with  t'hefe  exceptions,  Thefeus  was 
a very  great  and  beneficial  fovereign,  and  his  reign  was  a very 
important  epoch  in  Athenian  hiftory.  For  ieveral  ages, 
however,  Athens  was  only  a fecondary  power  : in  the  time 
of  Homer,  that  ftate  font  but  fifty  fhips,  whereas  feveral 
other  countries  fent  eighty,  and  Mycene  a hundred.  The 
complement  of  men  to  each,  being  120,  the  troops  amounted 
to  about  6000. 

Full  fifty  mere  from  Athens  ftem  the  main, 

Led  by  Meneftheus  thro’  the  liquid  plain  ; 

No  chief  like  thee,  Meneftheus  ! Greece  could  yield, 
To  marihal  armies  in  the  dufty  field. 

Th’  extended  wings  of  battle  to  difplay, 

Or  clofe  th’  embodied  hoft  in  firm  array. 

Neftor  alone,  improv’d  by  length  of  days, 

For  martial  conduft  bore  an  equal  praife. 

See  Pope’s  Homer’s  Iliad,  I.  ii. 

At  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war,  B.  C.  1184,  Athens,  like 
other  ftates  of  Greece,  was  fubjefted  to  a limited  monarchy, 
but  not  briefly  hereditary.  Meneftheus  fucceeded  The- 
feus, in  preference  to  the  ion  of  that  monarch.  Meneftheus 
was  fucceeded  by  Demophoon,  who  diftinguifhed  himfelf 
at  the  fiege  cf  Troy,  and  on  his  return  was  eminent  for 
political  improvement-  By  him  was  erected  the  famous 
court  of  theEpHETZE,  for  trying  wilful  murder  by  a tribunal 
to  which  the  BritiCi  jury  bears  a confiderable  analogy.  By 
this  court,  the  king  himfelf  afterwards  ffibmitted  to  be  tried, 
for  having  accidentally  killed  one  of  his  fubjedls.  He  reigned 
thirty-three  years,  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Oxyntes, 
who  reigned  twelve  years.  Oxyntes  was  fucceeded  by  his 
fon  Aphydas,  who  was  murdered  by  Thymaetes,  the  baftard 
fon  of  Oxyntes.  Thymaetes  demonftrated  himfelf  very  un- 
worthy to  reign,  and  was  at  length  dethroned  to  make  room 
for  a man  who  had  diftinguifhed  himfelf  in  the  following- 
manner.  There  happened  to  arife  a conteft  between  the 
king  of  Boeotia  and  the  Athenians,  about  a frontier  town. 
The  hoftiie  prince  challenged  Thymastes  to  determine  their 
difpute  by  a fingle  combat.  The  Athenian  fovereign  chofe 
to  decline,  but  Melanthus,  an  exile  from  Meffenia,  who  then 
refided  at  Athens,  accepted  the  challenge.  When  they  en- 
countered, Melanthus  demanded  of  his  adverfary,  why,  con- 
trary to  articles,  he  had  brought  a fecond  into  the  field  ? He 
turned  about  to  fee  who  the  alleged  fecond  was,  whereupon 
Melanthus  run  him  through  the  body.  Delighted  with  this 
vidtory,  the  Athenians  did  not  regard  the  means  by  which 
it  had  been  obtained,  and  appointed  the  conqueror  theft- 
king.  Melanthus  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Codrus  : this 
prince  was  attacked  by  the  Heraclidss  : having  heard  that 
the  oracle  promifed  the  victory  to  that  army  which  fhould 
lofe  its  general  in  battle,  he  voluntarily  devoted  himfelf 
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to  death  ; a facriflec  which  fo  animated  his  troops,  that 
they  entirely  defeated  their  enemies.  Codrus  was  the  laft 
king  of  Athens  , and  on  his  death,  the  government  became 
republican,  by  the  eltablifhment  of  Archons,  B.C.  1070  ; 
■an  office  which  was  at  firft  hereditary,  and  little  inferior,  in 
point  of  power,  to  royalty  itfel’f.  Medon,  the  fon  of  Codrus, 
Iirlt  held  the  office  o f Archon.  His  brother  Neleus  and 
Androclus,  probably  difiat  isfied  with  'chele  tranfaftions, 
determined  to  leave  their  country.  This  delign  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Achaean  and  Meffenian  refugees,  and  by 
■many  Athenian  citizens, ; who  complained  that  Attica  was 
too  narrow  and  barren  to  maintain  the  increafmg  numbers 
of  its  inhabitants.  The  refUefs  fpirits  in  Phocis,  Bceotia, 
and  other  neighbouring  provinces,  eagerly  joined  the  emi- 
grants. They  failed  to  Alia  Minor,  13.  C.  1055,  expelled 
the  ancient  inhabitants,  a mixed  race  of  Lydians,  Carians, 
and  Pelafgi,  and  feized  the  central  and  moft  beautiful  por- 
tion of  the  Afiatic  coaft.  (Herodotus,  Clio.)  Their  colonies 
were  gradually  diffufed  from  the  banks  of  the  Hermus,  to 
the  promontory  of  Pofeidon.  They  afterwards  took  pof- 
leffion  of  Chios  and  Samos  : and  all  thefe  countries  were 
united  by  the  common  name  of  Ionia,  to  denote  that  the 
lonians  Compofed  the  moil  numerous  divifion  of  the  colony, 
if  c Ionian's. 

The  government  of  the  Archons,  after  feveral  changes, 
at  length  became  annual,  and  their  number  was  nine.  Pe- 
Ioponnefus  being  now  involved  in  the  long  and  bloody  wars 
between  the  Mellenians  and  the  Spartans,  the  Spartans, 
being  in  great  danger,  applied  for  afiiitance  to  the  Athenians, 
who  lent  them  aid  on  one  occafion,  and  were  inftrumental 
to  the  reduction  of  the  Mellenians,  and  the  aggrandifement 
of  the  Spartans,  declined  to  become  formidable,  rivals  to 
th  mfelves.  During;  the  firft  ages  of  Arehontic  govern- 
meat,  Athens  was  little  occupied  by  foreign  wars,  but  very 
greatly  by.  diffen  lions  and  feditions.  They  had  no  written 
laws,  and  were  perpetually  difagreeing  on  points  of  religion 
and  government.  The  inhabitants  of  Attica  were  feparated 
into  three  faftions,  each  of  which  had  at  its  head  one  of  the 
moil  ancient  families  of  Athens.  Divided  as  they  all  were  by 
intereft,  diverlity  ox  character,  and  fituation,  it  was  irr.pofii- 
ble  for  them  to  agree  in  the  choice  of  a form  of  government. 
The  pooreft  and  moft  independent,  confined  to  the  adjacent 
mountains,  favoured  a democracy  ; the  wealthieft,  dif- 
■perfed  over  the  plain,  wifhed  for  an  oligarchy  ; while  the 
inhabitants  of  the  coafts,  engaged  in  maritime  and  commer- 
cial affairs,  were  for  a mixed  government,  which  might 
fecure  their  poffeffions,  without  proving  injurious  to  public 
liberty.  To  this  fource  of  divifions,  each  party  united 
the  inveterate  hatred  of  the  poor  againlt  the  rich.  Obfcure 
citizens,  overwhelmed  with  debts,  had  no  refource  but  that 
of  felling  their  liberty,  or  that  of  their  children,  to  merci- 
lefs  creditors  ; and  the  greateit  part  of  them  had  determined 
to  abandon  a country  which  held  out  only  ineffeftual  labour 
to  feme  of  them  ; and  eternal  ilavery,  and  the  facrifice  of 
every  fentiment  of  nature,  to  the  remainder.  From  the 
growth  of  knowledge,  new  fources’of  induftry,  new  necel- 
ii tics  and  vices,  were  diffufed  through  fociety.  Licentiouf- 
nefs  was  either  paffed  over  with  impunity,  or  reprehended 
by  arbitrary  punifhments.  The  life  and  fortune  of  indivi- 
duals were  left  at  the  diferetion  of  magillrates,  who,  fub- 
jefted  to  no  certain  limitations,  were  but  too  much  difpofed 
to  liften  to  their  prepoffefiions  or  their  intereits.  In  this 
confufion,  which  menaced  the  Hate  with  immediate  de- 
ftruftio.11,  Draco  was  chofen,  B.C.  624,  with  full  powers  to 
exercife  the  whole  of  legiflation,  in  its  moft  extenfive  or 
circmnftantial  views.  The  particulars  of  his  private  life 
are  little  known  to  us ; but  he  has  left  the  reputation  of  a 
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man  of  worth,  poffeffed  of  real  knowledge,  and  fincerely 
attached  to  his  country.  Other  llrokes  of  charafter  might 
perhaps  embellilh  his  eulogium,  but  are  not  neceflary  to  his 
memory.  Like  all  preceding  and  fubfeqiient  legiflators,  he 
formed  a code  of  laws  and  morals ; he  took  the  citizen  at 
the  moment  of  his  birth,  preferibed  the  manner  of  his  earlielt 
education,  followed  him  through  the  different  ftages  of  his 
life,  and,  connefting  theie  partial  views  with  the  main  ob- 
ject, flattered  himfeif  he  fliould  be  able  to  form  free  men, 
and  virtuous  citizens  ; but  he  only  produced  maiecontents, 
and  his  regulations  excited  fo  many  murmurs,  that  he  was 
compelled  to  take  refuge  in  the  ifland  dEgina,  • where  he 
foon  after  died. 

His  laws  were  ftrongly  imp  re  fled  with  the  peculiarity  of 
his  charafter  ; they  were  as  fevere  as  his  manners  had  ever 
been  rigid.  Death  was  the  chaftifement  he  inflifted  eti 
idlenefs,  and  the  only  punilhment  he  decreed  for  the 
flighted  offences,  as  well  as  for  the  moft  atrocious  crimes  ; 
he  was  accuftoined  to  lay,  that  he  knew  of  none  milder 
for  the  former,  and  could  devife  no  other  for  the  latter. 
It  feems  as  if  his  powerful  mind,  virtuous  even  to  excefs, 
was  incapable  of  any  indulgence  for  crimes,  at  which  it  re- 
volted, or  for  thofe  weaknefies  over  which  it  triumphed 
without  an  effort.  As  lie  had  not  attempted  any  change  in 
the  form  of  government,  the  inteftine  divifions  augmented 
from  day  to  day.  One  of  the  principal  citizens,  named 
Cylon,  formed  the  projeft  of  feiaing  on  the  fovereign 
authority;  he  was  belieged  in  the  citadel,  where  he  had 
long  defended  himfeif,  and  at  length,  wanting  provifions, 
and  deftitute  of  every  hope  of  fuccour,  eluded,  by  flight, 
the  punilhment  due  to  his  crime.  His  followers  took  re- 
fuge in  the  temple  of  Minerva  ; from  which  afylujn  they 
were  enticed  by  the  promife  of  life,  and  inftantly  maffacred. 
Some  of  thefe  unfortunate  men  were  murdered  even  on  the 
altars  of  the  awful  Eumenides.  The  indignation  excited 
by  this  aftion  was  univerfal  ; the  people  at  once  execrated 
the  perfidy,  and  fhuddered  at  the  impiety  of  the  viftors  ; 
and  the  whole  city  expefted  that  fome  dreadful  calamity 
world  be  immediately  inflifted  by  celeftial  vengeance. 
Anfidft  this  general  confternation,  news  was  brought  that 
the  city  of  Nifxa  and  the  ifle  of  Salamis  had  fallen  by  the 
arms  of  tlxe  Megarenfians.  To  this  melancholy  intelligence 
fucceeded,  foon  after,  an  epidemical  diftemper.  The  public 
imagination,  already  agitated,  was  fuddenly  feized  with 
panic  terrors,  and  haunted  by  a thoufand  terrifying  chi- 
meras. The  augurs  and  oracles  being  confulted,  declared 
that  the  city,  polluted  by  the  profanation  of  the  holy 
places,  mult  be  purified  by  the  ceremonies  of  expiation. 
The  Athenians,  therefore,  fent  to  Crete  for  Epimenides, 
B.  C.  612,  confidered  as  a man  who  had  an  intercourfe 
with  the  gods  (Paufanias,  1.  i.),  and  who  law  into  futurity. 
He  really  appears  to  have  been  a reformer  endued  with 
talents  and  knowledge  to  engage  confidence  in  his  opinions, 
and  aufterity  of  manners  to  command  refpeft.  The  firft 
years  of  his  youth  he  palled  in  folitary  places,  and'  feemed 
wholly  abforbed  in  the  ftudy  of  nature,  forming  his  imagin- 
ation to  enthufiafm,  by  falling,  filence,  and  meditation, 
without  any  other  ambition  than  by  making  himfeif  ac- 
quainted with  the  will  of  the  gods,  to  fecure  his  dominion 
over  the  minds  of  men.  His  fuccefs  furpaffed  his  hopes, 
and  he  acquired  fuch  a reputation  for  wiidom  and  fanftitv, 
that  in  times  of  public  calamity,  nations  intreated  from  him 
the  favour  of  purifying  them  by  rites,  which,  as  they  alleged, 
he  could  render  mox'e  acceptable  to  the  divinity.  Athens 
received  him  with  tranfports  of  hope  and  fear.  He  direfted 
that  new  temples  and  new  altars  fliould  be  built  to  immo- 
late the  viftims  he  had  chofen,  and  that  thefe  facrifices 
C c fhovild 


fhouid  be  accompanied  by  certain  hymns.  As  while  fpeak- 
ing  he  feemed  agitated  with  a divine  infpiration,  his  impe- 
tuous eloquence  was  irrefiftible.  He  availed  himfelf  of  the 
afcendency  he  had  acquired,  to  effect  feveral  changes  in  the 
religious  ceremonies,  and  in  the  manners  of  the  people  ; and 
by  various  iifeful  regulations,  he  endeavoured  to  bring  the 
Athenians  to  the  two  principles  of  focial  union  and  juilice. 
But  the  reform  of  Epimenides,  though  beneficial  as  far  as  it 
extended,  was  very  inadequate  to  the  evils.  The  people 
were  frill  buffering  under  combined  anarchy  and  oppreffion  ; 
the  magiftrates  plundered  the  treafury  and  the  temples  ; and 
often  betrayed  for  bribes  the  interefts  of  their  country  : 
the  rich  tyrannifed  over  trie  poor,  the  poor  continually 
.alarmed  the  fafety  of  the  rich:  the  rapacity  of  creditors 
knew  no  bounds  : they  compelled  the  infoivent  debtors  to 
cultivate  their  lands  like  cattle,  to  perform  the  fervice  of  beads 
of  burden  (Gillies,  v.  ii.  107.),  and  to  transfer  to  them 
their  fons  and  daughters,  whom  they  exported  as  (laves 
to  foreign  countries.  In  fuch  a diftreffed  fituauon,  there 
arofe  for  their  relief  the  illuftrious  Solon,  B.  C.  594.  Tins 
celebrated  fage  firft  difringuifhed  himfelf  by  military  policy 
and  warlike  efforts.  The  Athenians  had  been  long  engaged 
in  a war  againil  the  Megarenfians,  concerning  the  ifland  of 
Salamis  ; fatigued  and  broken  by  tedious  and  arduous  hofti- 
lities,  they  abandoned  the  enterpvife  in  defpair,  and  even 
made  a law  enaCting  the  punifhment  of  death  againfl  any 
one  who  fhould  propofe  the  capture  of  that  ifland.  Solon, 
aware  of  the  importance  of  a poffeffion  that  commanded  the 
coafls  of  Attica,  and  deeming  tire  national  defpondence  in- 
glorious as  well  as  impolitic,  ardently  defired  to  roufe  his 
countrymen  to  more  vigorous  counfels  ; but  the  new  penal 
law  reftrained  his  efforts.  At  length  he  devifed  an  expe- 
dient for  patriotically  tranfgreffing  trie  pufillanimous  law, 
and  avoiding  the  punifhment.  He  accordingly  counter- 
feited infanity,  and  caufed  his  family  to  report  that  he  was 
actually  mad  (Plutarch’s  Solon);  the  rumour  being  fpread 
and  generally  believed,  he  compofed  a poem,  deferibing  trie 
advantages  of  Salamis,  and  inciting  the  Athenians  to  renew 
the  war.  His  verfes,  ftrong  and  impreff.ve,  produced  the 
defired  effeCt.  The  people  were  roufed,  an  expedition  was 
undertaken,  and  Solon  is,  by  Plutarch,  faid  to  have  devifed 
the  following  ftratagem  for  cutting  oft  the  Megarenfians, 
who  then  occupied  Salamis.  With  his  friend  Piiiftratus  he 
failed  at  the  head  of  an  armament  to  Colias;  there  finding  a 
number  of  women  facrificing  to  Ceres,  he  fent  a confidential 
perfon  to  Salamis,  inftruCted  to  profefs  himfelf  a deferter, 
and  to  tell  the  Megarenfians,  that  if  they  defired  to  feize  the 
chief  Athenian  women,  to  make  all  fail  to  Colias.  The  Mega- 
renfians, taking  the  ftory  for  truth,  prefently  manned  a fiiip  ; 
and  Solon  defcrying  this  fiiip  juft  as  it  put  off  from  the 
ifland,  commanded  the  women  to  be  gone,  and  ordered 
fome  beardlefs  youths,  dreffed  in  'chefe  women’s  clothes,  their 
fhoes  and  mitres,  and  privately  armed  with  daggers,  to  dance 
and  wanton  near  the  (hore,  till  the  enemies  had  landed,  and 
the  Blip  was  in  their  power.  Things  being  thus  ordered, 
the  Megarenfians  were  allured  with  the  appearance,  and 
coming  near  the  fhore,  drove  who  fhould  leap  out  firft,  as  it 
were  only  to  feize  the  women  ; but  were  fo  warmly  received, 
that  not  one  of  them  efcaped.  The  Athenians  failed  for 
the  ifland,  thus  deprived  of  its  defenders,  and  annexed 
Salamis  to  the  territories  of  Athens.  The  fame  which' 
Solon  thus  acquired,  he  foon  increafed  by  his  prudence  and 
conduCt  with  regard  to  another  fubjeCt  of  foreign  policy. 

The  Criffeans  were  a flov.rifliing  date,  not  far  from  Del- 
phi, and,  commanding  the  approaches  to  that  rendezvous 
of  Grecian  fuperftition,  derived  confiderable  emolument 
from  the  expences  of  the  devotees.  But  with  thefe  advan- 


tages they  were  not  fatisfied  ; they  began  to  exaCt  vexatious 
and  exorbitant  duties  from  the  merchants  who  came  to  ex- 
pofe  their  wares  in  the  facred  city  ; which,  on  account  of  the 
great  concourfe  of  profligate  pilgrims  from  every  quarter, 
loon  became  the  feat,  not  of  devotion  only,  but  of  diffipa- 
tion,  vanity,  and  licentious  pleafure.  It  was  in  vain  for  the 
merchants  to  exclaim  againfl  thefe  unexampled  impofitions  ; 
the  taxes  were  continually  increafed  ; the  evil  admitted  not 
the  expectation  of  either  remedy  or  relief ; and  the  ftrangers, 
familiarifed  to  it  by  cuftom,  began  to  fubmit  without  mur- 
mur ; and  perhaps  endured  the  hardfhip  with  greater  pa- 
tience, when  they  perceived  that  they  drew  back  the  tax  in 
the  increafed  price  of  their  commodities.  Encouraged  by 
this  acquiefcence  in  their  tyranny,  the  Criffeans  levied  a 
fevere  impoft  on  the  pilgrims,  whether  Greeks  or  Barbarians, 
who  vifited  the  temple  of  Apollo  ; a meafure  direCtly  incon- 
fiftent  with  a decree  of  trie  AmphiCtyons,  which  declared 
that  all  men  fhou'd  have  free  accefs  to  the  oracle,  as  well  as 
extremely  hurtf.d  to  the  intereft  of  the  Delphians,  who  foon 
felt  a gradual  diminution  of  their  profits  from  the  holy 
(brine.  The  Criffeans,  totally  regardlefs  of  the  fentiments 
of  religion,  plundered  the  temple  of  Delphi,  with  many  cir- 
cuinfiaixes  of  aggravating  atrocity.  Solon  roufed  his  coun- 
trymen to  avenge  the  facrilege,;  and  to  his  ingenuity  and  (kill 
it  was  chiefly  owing  that  the  Criffeans  were  vanquifhed  (Gil- 
lies, vol.  i.  221.) ; but  Solon  was  deftined  to  render  himfelf, 
by  legiflation,  moil  beneficial  to  his  country.  The  general 
opinion  of  his  genius  and  virtues,  joined  to  the  experience 
of  his  military  talents,  fuccefs  in  wars,  and  political  aadrefs, 
had  procured  him  dillinguifhed  influence  over  the  people. 
His  experienced  ability,  and  above  all,  his  approved  wifdom 
and  equity,  pointed  him  out  for  the  nobleft  and  moft  fublime 
employment  of  humanity,  that  of  regulating  the  laws  and 
government  of  a free  people.  Such,  at  leaft,  the  Athenians 
may  be  confidered,  when  their  unanimous  fuffrage  rendered 
Solon  the  abfolute  umpire  of  their  whole  conftitution  and 
policy.  When  lie  undertook  the  reform  of  the  ftate, 
tyranny  and  diforder  prevailed  ; the  wretched  populace, 
deriving  courage  from  defpair,  had  determined  no  longer  to 
fubmit  to  fuch  multiplied  rigours  ; and,  before  the  wifdom 
of  the  lawgiver  interpofed,  they  had  taken  the  refolution 
to  eleCt  and  follow  fome  warlike  leader,  to  attack  and  butcher 
their  oppreffors,  eftablifn  an  equal  partition  of  lands,  and  in- 
ftitute  a new  form  of  government.  But  the  numerous  cli- 
ents and  retainers,  who,  in  a country  little  acquainted  with 
arts  and  manufactures,  depended  on  the  wealthy  proprietors 
of  the  lands  and  mines  of  Attica,  rendered  this  undertaking 
alike  dangerous  to  both  parties  ; fo  that  both  became  willing 
rather  to  fubmit  their  differences  to  law,  than  to  decide 
them  by  the  fword.  The  impartiality  of  Solon  merited  the 
unlimited  confidence  of  his  country.  He  maintained  the 
ancient  divifion  of  property,  but  abolifhed  debts  : he  efta- 
blifhcd  trie  rate  of  intereft  at  12  per  cent,  at  which  it  after- 
wards remained  ; but  forbade  that  trie  infoivent  debtor  fhould 
become  the  Have  of  his  creditor,  or  be  compelled  to  fell  his 
children  into  fervitude.  After  thefe  preliminary  regulations, 
which  feemed  immediately  neceffary  to  the  public  peace, 
Solon  proceeded,  with  an  impartial  and  fteady  hand,  to  new 
model  the  government  ; on  this  generous  but  equitable 
principle,  that  a few  ought  not,  as  hitherto,  command,  and 
the  many  obey  ; but  that  the  collective  body  of  the  people, 
legally  convened  into  a national  affembly,  were  entitled  to 
decide,  by  a plurality  of  voices,  the  alternati  ves  of  peace  and 
war  ; contract  ordiffolve  alliances  with  foreign  ftate  s ; enjoy 
all  the  branches  of  legi dative  orfovereign  power  ; and  eleCt, 
approve,  and  judge  the  magiftrates  or  minifters  entrufted, 
for  a limited  time,  with  the  executive  authority.  Strangers, 
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and  all  tliofe  who  could  not  ascertain  their  Athenian  defcent, 
both  in  the  male  and  female  line,  were  totally  excluded  from 
the  affembly  and  courts  of  juitice.  The  regulations  of  Solon 
marked  the  utmoit  attention  to  preferve  the  pure  blood  of 
Athens  unmixed  and  uncorrupted  ; nor  could  any  foreigner, 
whatever  merit  he  might  claim  with  the  public,  be  admitted 
to  the  rank  of  a citizen,  unlefs  he  abandoned  for  ever  his 
native  country,  profelTed  the  knowledge"  of  fome  highly 
uleful  or  ingenious  art,  and,  in  both  cafes,  had  been  cholen 
by  ballot,  m a full  affembly  of  fix  thoufand  Athenians. 
The  numbers  of  this  convention,  and  itill  more  their  im- 
p.'tuoiity  and  ignorance,  mull;  have  proved  inconfiftent  with 
good  government,  if  Solon  hadmot  iecured  theveffel  of  the 
republic  from  the  waves. of  popular  frenzy,  by  the  two  firm 
anchors  of  the  fenate  and  the  areopagus  ; tribunals  origi- 
nally of  great  dignity,  and  of  very  extenfive  power,  into 
which  men  of  a certain  defcription  only  could  be  received  as 
members.  Solon  divided  the  Athenians  into  four  claifes, 
according  to  the  produce  of  their  eltates.  The  fivlt  confided 
of  thofe  whole  lands  annually  yielded  five  hundred  meafures 
of  liquid,  as  well  as  dry  commodities,  and  the  minimum  of 
whole  yearly  income  may  be  calculated  at'fixty  pounds 
fterling,  which  is  equivalent,  if  we  eftimate  the  relative  value 
of  money  by  the  price  of  labonr,  and  of  the  things  moil 
necefiary  to  life,  to  about  fix  hundred  pounds  fielding 
in  the  prefent  age.  The  fecond  clafs  conlifted  of 
thofe  whofe  eltates  produced  three  hundred  ; the  third  two 
hundred  ; the  fourth,  and  by  far  the  molt  numerous  clafs  of 
Athenians,  either  polfelfed  no  landed  property,  or  at  leait 
enjoyed  not  a revenue  in  land  equal  to  twenty-four  pounds 
fielding,  or,  agreeably  to  the  above  proportion,  two  hundred 
and  forty  pounds  of  our  prefent  currency.  All  ranks  of 
citizens  were  alike  admitted  to  vote  in  the  public  affembly, 
and  to  judge  in  the  courts  of  juftice,  whether  civil  or  cri- 
minal, which  were  properly  fo  many  committees  of  the  af- 
fembly. But  the  three  firft  claifes  were  exelulively  entitled 
to  fit  in  the  fenate,  to  decide  in  the  areopagus,  or  to  hold  any 
office  of  magiftracy.  To  thefe  dignities  they  were  eleCted 
by  the  free  luffrages  of  the  people,  to  whom  they  were  ac- 
countable for  their  adrninifiration,  and  by  whom  they  might 
be  punilhed  for  malverfation  or  negligence,  although  they  de- 
rived no  emolument  from  the  diligent  difcharge  of  their  duty. 
'The  fenate  of  four  hundred,  which,  eighty -fix  years  after 
its  inftitution,  was  augmented  to  five  hundred  by  Clifthenes, 
enjoyed  the  important  prerogatives  of  coavokingthe  popular 
affembly  ; previoufly  examining  all  matters  before  they  came 
to  be  decided  by  the  people,  which  gave  them  a negative 
before  debate  in  all  public  resolutions;  and  of  making  laws, 
which  had  force  during  a year,  without  requiring  the  «on- 
fent  of  the  populace.  Beiides  this  general  fuperiutendence 
and  authority,  the  fenate  was  exelulively  in  veiled  with  many 
particular  branches  of  the  executive  power.  The  preiident 
of  that  council  had  the  cufiody  of  the  public  archives  and 
treafury  ; the  fenate  alone  built  Blips,  equipped  fleets  and 
.armies,  feized  and  confined  ftate  criminals,  examined  and 
punilhed  feveral  offences,  which  were  not  expreisly  for- 
bidden by  any  poiitive  law.  The  weight  of  fuch  a 
council,  which  affembled  every  day,  except  feftivals,  in- 
fufed  a large  mixture  of  arifiocracy  into  the  Athenian 
conftitution;  this,  as  we  (hall  immediately  explain,  was  Itill 
farther  increafed  by  the  authority  of  the  Areopagus. 

The  principal  magiftrates  in  Athens  were  the  nine  ar- 
chons.  (.See  Archon.)  Thefe  nine  archons,  or  prefklents 
of  the  feveral  courts  of  juitice,  like  all  other  Athenian  ma- 
giftrates, were,  at  the  expiration  of  their  annual  office,  ac- 
countable to  the  people ; and  when  their  conduCt,  after  a 
fevere  ferutiny,  appeared  to  merit  public  approbation  and 


gratitude,  they  were  received,  and  remained  for  life,  mem- 
bers of  the  areopagus,  a fenate  inverted  with  a general  in- 
fpeCtion  over  the  laws  and  religion,  as  well  as  over  the 
lives  and  manners  of  the  citizens;  and  which,  in  dangerous 
emergencies,  was  even  entitled  to  affume  dictatorial  power. 
See  Lyiias,  liberates,  Aiiacharfis,  vol.  i.  and  Gillies’s  Greece, 
vol.  ii.  Thus  did  the  -fenate  of  the  areopagus,  and  that  of 
the  four  hundred,  become  two  counterpoifes  fufficiently 
powerful  to  lecure  the  republic  again!!;  the  ftorms  from 
which  all  ftates  are  inceffantly  in  danger  (fee  Plutarch,  in 
Solon. ) ; the  former,  by  repreffing  the  enterprifes  of  the 
rich  by  its  general  cenlure  ; and  the  latter,  by  reftraining  by 
its  decrees  and  its  prefenee  the  exceffes  of  the  multitude. 
New  laws  were  enabled  in  fupport  of  thefe  regulations.  The 
conftitution  might  be  attacked  either  by  the  general  faCtions 
which  had  fo  long  agitated  the  different  orders  of  the  ftate, 
or  by  the  ambition  and  intrigues  of  certain  individuals.  To 
guard  againft  theie  dangers,  Solon  denounced  punifhments 
againft  thole  citizens  who,  in  time  of  public  commotion, 
refufed  openly  to  declare  for  one  of  the  parties.  (Plutarch, 
in  Solon.)  His  view,  in  this  admirable  inftitution,  was  to 
roufe  men  of  merit  and  integrity  from  a ftate  of  fatal  in- 
activity, to  oppofe  them  to  the  fa&icus,  and  fave  the  re- 
public by  the  courage  and  afccndency  of  virtue.  By  a 
fecond  law,  every  citizen  conviCted  of  having  attempted  to 
make  himfelf  mailer  of  the  fovereign  authority,  was  con- 
demned to  death.  Laftly,  in  the  cafe  of  an  attempt  to 
erect  another  government  on  the  ruins  of  the  popular  form, 
this  wife  legifiator  could  imagine  but  one  method  to  reani- 
mate the  nation  ; and  that  was  by  obliging  the  magiftrates 
to  refign  their  employments;  and  hence  this  Hern  and  me- 
macing  decree  : — it  lhall  be  lawful  for  every  citizen,  not  only 
to  put  to  death  a tyrant  and  bis  accomplices,  but  any  ma- 
gillrate  who  fnall  continue  to  exercife  his  functions  after  the 
deftruClion  of  the  democracy.  Such  is  the  great  outline  of 
the  conftitution  eftablilhed  by  Solon,  according  to  which 
every  Athenian  citizen  enjoyed  the  ineftimable  privilege  of 
being  judged  by  his  peers,  and  tried  by  laws  to  which  he 
himlelf  had  confented.  Although  the  legillative  and  judi- 
cial powers  were  thus  lodged  with  the  people,  men  of  pro- 
perty and  ability  were  alone  entrufted  with  the  adminiftra- 
tion  of  government  ; and  as  power  in  feme  meafure  fol- 
lowed property,  the  lame  expedient  which  ferved  to  main- 
tain a due  diitinClion  of  ranks  in  fociety,  tended  alfo  to 
promote  the  induftry  and  frugality  of  the  multitude,  that 
they  might  thereby  become  entitled  to  lhare  thofe  honours 
and  offices  to  which  perfons  of  a certain  eilate  only  could 
afpire.  (See  Gillies,  vol.  ii.  p.  1 14.)  Conformable  to  this 
conftitution  was  the  code  of  laws  which  was  framed  by 
this  illuftrious  legifiator.  As  a iyilem  of  jurifprudence,  the 
inftitutions  of  Solon  poffefs  extraordinary  excellence.  They 
have  the  merit  of  ealily  eoalefcing  with  great  variety  and 
diffimilarity  of  political  fyftems,  and  are  indeed  well  adapted 
to  any  limited  government.  Transfufed  into  the  Roman 
law,  they  have,  in  the  forc.nle  and  eloquent  language  of 
Dr.  Gillies,  ferved  after  an  interval  of  above  fixteen  hun- 
dred years,  to  aboli fii  the  barbarous  praClices  of  the  Gothic 
nations,  and  to  introduce  juftice,  fecurity,  and  refinement 
among  the  modern  inhabitants  of  Europe.  The  laws  of 
Solon  confider  the  citizen  in  the  various  relations  of  do- 
meftic,  civil,  and  political  focicty.  They  accurately  mark 
the  duties  belonging  to  thefe  relations,  and  preferibe  the  rules 
for  direCling  and  enforcing  the  performance  of  them,  and 
for  preventing  their  violation.  To  form  the  citizen  early  to 
the  habits  moll  beneficial  to  the  community,  the  laws  of 
Solon  deferibe  the  plan  of  his  education.  They  recommend 
the  exercifes  corporeal,  intellectual,  and  moral,  which  tend 
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moil  powerfully  to  invigorate  the  bodily  conftitution  ; to 
enlarge,  refine,  and  direCl  the  underftanding  ; to  form, 
flrengthen,  and  liberalize  the  heart.  They  ftrongly  repro- 
bate idlenefs,  and  recommend  induftry,  pointing  out  the 
objedls,  private  and  national,  for  which  it  would  be  molt 
ufefully  and  honourably  exerted.  They  forcibly  inculcate 
tempera  ice,  and  cenfurc  the  contrary  as  a principal  fource 
of  mifcor.duft.  Although  the  Athenian  law  was  transful'ed 
into  the  Roman  on  many  iubjeCts;  in  feveral  there  is  a very 
confiderable  difference.  In  Athens,  the  inllitutions  regard- 
ing women,  and  the  relations  in  which  they  are  concerned, 
were  much  more  liberal  than  thofe  of  Rome,  although  they 
fall  greatly  (hurt  of  thofe  in  modern  times,  when  men  refpeCt 
the  natural  equality  of  the  fex.  Solon  confiders  marriage 
as  an  engagement  of  mutual  love  and  affeClion,  the  ends 
of  which  are  to  give  happinefs  to  the  family,  and  ufeful 
citizens  to  the  Hate.  He  does  not  confider  the  wife,  as  the 
Romans  afterwards  did,  as  only  part  of  the  family  property, 
which  the  hufband,  the  proprietor,  was  to  ufc  as  he  pleafed. 
He  regards  her  as  the  domeltic  companion  of  her  hufband, 
nearly  equal  to  him  in  the  care  of  the  children  : he  rigor- 
oufly  puniihes  thofe  who  violate  the  obligations  of  the 
married  Hate  : he  permits  divorce,  not  according  to  the 
caprice  of  the  hufband,  but  after  a diicuffion  before  a ma- 
gistrate : lie  permits  women  to  feparate  from  their  hufbands 
on  the  fame  ground  as  men  from  their  wives.  His  law  for 
trie  protection  of  unmarried  women  was  highly  equitable. 
Whoever  feduced  a woman  of  before  unimpeached  conduct, 
was,  if  unmarried,  obliged  to  atone  to  her  by  drai  nage  for 
the  injury.  On  this  law  hinge  the  plots  of  molt  of  Te- 
rence’s plays.  The  married  deftroyer  of  virgin  innocence 
was  punifhedwith  a falutary  rigour.  The  reciprocal  duties 
of  parent  and  child  Solon  did  not  leave  to  t'he  mere  opera- 
tion of  natural  affeClion,  but  added  pofitive  laws.  Thefe 
enjoined  parents  to  beftow  fuch  pains  on  the  education  of 
their  children  as  might  enable  them  to  perform  their  various 
duties  as  men  and  citizens.  They  oblige  children  to  main- 
tain their  parents  in  declining  years,  two  cafes  excepted;  e.g. 
if  the  children  had  been  born  of  a courtezan,  or  had  been 
educated  to  no  profeflion.  In  the  firft  cafe,  they  fuppofed 
that  children  owe  nothing  to  parents  who  had  begotten 
them  to  difgrace  ; in  the  fecond,  who  deftined  them  to 
ufeleffnefs  and  dependence.  Domeftic  tribunals  were  not 
permitted  by  Solon’s  laws.  A citizen  could  only  be  judged 
by  his  peers,  and  by  them  only  deprived  of  property,  li- 
berty, or  life.  The  magiftrates  civil,  military,  and  ecclefi- 
aftical,  were  by  Solon’s  laws  entitled  to  refpeCt  and  obedi- 
ence, whilft  they  acted  agreeably  to  the  end  of  their  office. 
(See  Anacharfis,  Gillies,  and  Ariftotle’s  Politics.)  Thefe 
are  a few  of  the  outlines  of  the  provifion  made  by  Solon’s 
laws  for  maintaining  what  judge  Blackftone  ftyles  the  rights 
of  perfons.  The  laws  of  Solon  refpeCling  property  were 
founded  on  principles  of  pure  ethics,  and  regarded  moral 
conduCt  as  well  as  the  prefervation  of  property  and  politi- 
cal expediency.  They  conlkV'ed  private  virtue  as  well  as 
private  right  and  public  tranquillity  ; they  not  only  pro- 
vided that  one  man  Ihoald  not  injure  another,  but  endea- 
voured to  prevent  Rich  motives  from  exifting  as  tend  to  pro- 
duce injury.  Thus  by  the  Athenian  law,  the  next  heir  is 
incapable  of  being  guardian  to  a minor,  becaufe  it  might 
be  apprehended  that  Rich  a guardian  might  be  more  defir- 
ous  of  appropriating  the  inheritance  than  of  promoting 
the  good  of  the  ward.  That  regulation  therefore  confiders 
moral  motives,  and  withholds  temptations.  All  the  infti- 
tutions  of  Solon  refpeCling  fucceffions  and  teftaments  united 
the  two  confidcrations  of  regard  to  property  and  to  moral 
principle.  Solon  flowed  the  citizen  to  difpofe  of  his  pro- 


perty at  pleafure ; at  the  fame  time  by  bis  regulations  he 
guards  againll  the  arts  of  legacy  hunters  ; and  thus,  while 
he  refpeCts  property,  withholds  motives  to  injuRice.  In 
that  part  of  his  code  which  treats  of  what  the  civilians 
term  ‘iailions,  and  judge  Blackftoney>r;Ttf/V  -wrongs,  Solon’s 
description  of  injuries,  and  meaiures  of  redrefs,  are  nearly 
the  fame  as  in  the  Roman  and  Englifh  law.  They  all  pro- 
ceed upon  a plain  and  obvious  principle  in  ethics,  that 
every  injury  done  muff  be  redreffed.  The  injuries 
which  may  be  done  to  an  individual,  affeCl  either  his 
liberty,  property,  character,  or  perfon,  and  are  in  general 
nearly  the  fame  in  all  countries.  On  this  principle  (fays 
Gibbon,  fpeaking  of  that  branch  of  law),  the  civilians  of 
every  country  have  eroded  a fimilar  jurifprudence,  the  fair 
concluiion  of  univerfal  reafon  and  juftice.  In  that  part 
which  the  - civilians  ftyle  penal  law,  and  Blackftone  public 
wrongs,  Solon  differs  very  conftderably  from  the  Roman 
law,  and  agrees  with  the  Englilh.  This  difference  is  partly 
in  the  defeription  of  crimes,  and  partly  in  the  mode  of 
cognizance.  Public  wrongs  are  either  Rich  aCtions  or  omif- 
fions  as  tend  to  affect  the  tranquillity  and  happinefs  of  a 
ftate.  The  fame  aCtions  therefore  muft  be  wrong  in  very 
different  degrees  in  different  Hates  and  circumftances.  The 
perfection  of  a penal  code  depends  on  the  connection  in  the 
defeription  of  laws,  between  crimes  and  public  injuries  in 
the  firft  place;  and  in  the  fecond,  between  crimes  and  pu- 
niihment.  If  every  aCtion  which  generally  hurts  the  pub- 
lic, is  by  the  laws  a crime,  and  if  the  punilhment  be  exaCtly 
in  proportion  to  the  crime,  and  be  not  inflicted  without 
certain  proof  of  the  commiffion,  that  muft  be  a good  penal 
code.  A wife  lawgiver  apportions  punifhment  to  crime,  but 
does  not  confider  punijhingjufice  only,  he  alfo  takes  preventive 
into  his  confideration.  One  of  the  many  great  excellencies 
of  our  Englilh  law  is,  that  it  has  adopted  efficacious  means 
for  preventing  crimes.  To  this  branch  of  legillation  Solon 
alfo  had  paid  conliderable  attention.  The  prevention  of 
crimes  depends  chiefly  on  two  things  ; firft,  vigilance  in  ob- 
ferving  the  conduCt  of  thofe  who,  either  from  their  general 
character,  or  from  particular  circumftances,  may  be  fup- 
pofed  mod  likely  to  commit  them  ; fecondly,  on  the  pre- 
vious care  bellowed  on  the  morals  of  the  people.  This  laft 
is  undoubtedly  the  fureft  way  of  preventing  crimes  from 
being  general.  As  a great  fource  of  criminal  conduCt  is 
idlenefs,  Solon  enaCted  a law  which  obliged  every  citizen  to 
exercife  fome  trade  or  profeffion.  “ None,”  fays  the  learned 
and  ingenious  Drummond,  “among  the  various  inllitutions 
of  Solon  has  been  more  defervedly  celebrated  than  that 
which  obliged  every  citizen  to  exercife  fome  trade  or  pro- 
feffion. In  countries  where  the  climate  naturally  difpofes 
men  to  floth  and  inactivity,  every  law  which  incites  the 
mind  to  exertion,  or  which  roufes  the  latent  energy  of  its 
faculties,  muft  neceffarily  be  attended  with  the  moll  falutary 
effefts.”  This  law  had  a tendency  not  only  to  prevent  the 
negative  evil  of  floth,  but  the  pofitive  evil  of  aCtive  crimi- 
nality. By  the  inllitutions  of  Solon,  extravagance,  intem- 
perance, and  debauchery  underwent  a fevere  animadverfion. 
Magiftrates  were  empowered  to  watch  the  buddings  of  nox- 
ious practices  which  might,  if  not  crulhed,  ripen  into  crimes. 
Solon’s  defeription  of  the  various  kinds  and  meafures  of 
crimes  is  very  accurate,  and  the  annexed  punilhment  is  ge- 
nerally proportionate.  No  aCtion  of  pernicious  tendency 
is  by  the  Athenian  laws  exempted  from  penal  animadver- 
fion. By  the  Roman  law,  filicide  (according  to  the  juft 
and  linking  defeription  of  Blackftone,  “ the  pretended  he- 
roifm,  but  real  cowardice  of  the  Stoic  philofophers,  who  de- 
ftroyed  themfelves  to  avoid  thofe  ills  which  they  had  not 
the  fortitude  to  endure”)  was  not  only  not  punifhed,  but 
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was  encouraged.  By  Solon’s  laws,  the  felf-murderer  was 
branded  with  public  infamy,  and  expofed  to  what,  accord- 
ing to  the  religious  notions  of  his  countrymen,  conftituted 
public  puni  Armen  t.  Solon  deicribes  the  various  fpe’cies  of 
fraud,  theft,  robbery,  and  homicide  with  the  greatell  ac- 
curacy. Of  thelaft  in  particular,  the  different  fhades  from 
what  our  laws  call  chance  medley,  to  parricide,  are  delineated 
with  a moft  difcriminating  precifion.  It  is  not  only  the  de- 
fcription  of  crime,  and  the  annexation  cf  punilhment;  that 
is  of  importance  in*  penal  cafes,  but  alfo  the  tribunal  which 
is  to  take  cognizance  of  the  cafe.  By  Solon’s  laws,  every 
Athenian  citizen  had  a right  to  be  tried  by  his  peers  ; the 
Athenian  law  was  in  this  fuperior  to  the  Roman,  which, 
in  many  cafes,  admitted  domeftic  tribunals.  The  father 
took  cognizance  of  the  crimes  of  his  own  family.  i bus 
at  Rome,  the  accufed  frequently  was  not  tried  by  a tribu- 
nal of  his  peers,  bound  to  aft  according  to  a fixed  law, 
but  by  an  arbitrary  judge,  whole  own  will  was  his  only 
rule.  Solon,  like  every  rvife  lawgiver,  endeavoured  to  ex- 
tend the  influence  of  religion  over  the  minds  ot  his  coun- 
trymen. He  enjoined  a profound  veneration  for  divinities, 
and  deferibed  aftions  as  pleafing  or  difpleafing  to  them,  ac- 
cording to  the  intention  of  the  agent  combined  with  the, 
known  tendency  of  the  aft  : aware  that  the  internal  fenti- 
rnents  of  religion  are  llrengthened  and  confirmed  by  external 
rites,  he  ftnftly  enjoined  the  regular  performance  of  rites 
and  ceremonies. 

Such  was  the  code  of  Solon,  fuch  the  civil  and  political 
inftitutions  which  contributed  fo  powerfully  to  render  this 
fmall  territory  fo  very  great  a {late.  The  laws  of  Solon 
were  to  continue  in  force  only  for  a century.  Conceiving 
that  conduft  depends  chiefly  upon  habits,  he  thought  that 
the  praftice  of  a hundred  years  would  confirm  the  Atheni- 
ans in  the  habitual  obfervance  of  fuch  beneficial  rules.  But 
the  reftriftions  being  contrary  to  the  licence  of  ftrong  paf- 
fions,  appeared  to  many  encroachments  upon  natural  liberty ; 
and  they  wifhed  for  modifications  which  might  admit  fuller 
fcope  to  their  defires.  When  the  firil  novelty  was  worn  off, 
Solon  was  furrounded  by  a crowd  of  importunare  citizens, 
who  overwelmed  him  with  queltions,  advices,  commenda- 
tions, or  reproaches.  Some  prefied  him  for  an  explanation 
of  particular  laws,  capable,  according  to  them,  of  different 
interpretations  ; others  propofed  a variety  of  things  to  be 
added,  modified,  or  fupprefled.  Solon  having  exhaufled 
his  patience,  and  tried  every  conciliatory  method  in  vain, 
was  fenfible  that  time  alone  could  perfeft  and  give  ftrength 
to  his  work  ; he  therefore  departed,  after  refuelling  per- 
miffion  to  abfenthimfelf  forten  years  (fee  Plutarch,  in  Solon), 
and  binding  the  Athenians  by  a folemn  oath,  not  to  make 
any  alteration  in  his  laws  during  his  abfence.  (See  Hero- 
dotus, Clio.)  The  adventures  of  Solon  during  his  peregri- 
nation, belonging  to  himfelf  individually,  and  not  to  the 
Athenians,  will  be  feen  under  the  articles  Solon,  Croe- 
sus, &c.  The  objeft  of  his  travels  being,  as  Herodotus 
informs  us,  to  view  mankind  ; after  having,  like  Ulyfles, 
traverfed  many  countries,  and  feen  many  men,  he  returned 
to  his  native  country  to  behold  the  operation  and  effefts  of 
his  inftitutions.  He  found  that  much  time  is  required  be- 
fore men,  who  had  been  either  the  (laves  of  defpotifm  or 
tlie  fharers  in  licentioufnefs,  can  be  reconciled  to  juft  and 
equitable  laws.  The  Athenians  were  ready  again  to  fink 
into  anarchy.  (See  Plutarch’s  Life  of  Solon.)  The  three 
parties,  which  had  fo  long  rent  the  public,  feemed  to  have 
fufpended  their  hatred,  during  the  legiflation,  only  to  vent  it 
with  more  violence  in  his  abfence  ; in  one  point  alone  were 
they  united,  in  defiring  a change  in  the  conftitution,  with- 
out any  other  motive  than  a fecret  reftlefihefs,  or  any  objeft 


but  vague  hopes.  Solon,  received  with  the  moft  diftin- 
uifhed  honours,  wifhed  to  avail  himfelf  of  thefe  favourable 
ifpofitions  to  calm  diffentions  too  frequently  reviving.  At 
firit  he  thought  himfelf  powerfully  feconded  by  Pififtratus, 
who  was  at  the  head  of  the  popular  faction  ; and  who,  ap- 
parently eager  to  maintain  equality  among  the  citizens,  de- 
clared himfelf  an  irreconcilable  enemy  to  every  innovation 
which  might  tend  to  its  deftruftion  ; but  he  foon  difeo- 
vered  that  this  profound  politician  concealed  the  moft  in- 
ordinate ambition  under  the  mafic  of  an  affefted  moderation. 
Never  did  a man  unite  more  qualities  to  captivate  the 
minds  of  the  people  : he  was  of  an  illuftrious  birth,  and 
poffeiTed  of  great  wealth,  acknowledged  wealth  (fee  Hero- 
dotus, in  Terpfichore,  his  5 th  book),  a commanding  figure, 
a perfuafive  eloquence-,  to  which  the  muilcal  tone  of  hi 3 
voice  lent  new  charms,  and  a mind  enriched  with  the  talents 
bellowed  by  nature,  and  the  information  procured  by  fludy. 
No  man  was  a greater  mafterof  his  paffiens,  or  knew  better 
how  to  turn  to  advantage  thofe  virtue's  he  really  pofiefted, 
and  thofe  of  which  he  had  only  the  appearance.  His  fuc- 
cefs  has  proved,  that  in  projefts  of  tedious  execution,  no- 
thing can  bellow  a more  decided  fuperiority  than  miidnefs 
and  flexibility  of  character.  With  fuch  eminent  advantages, 
Pififtratus,  acceffible  to  the  lower  citizens,  lavifhed  on 
them  thofe  confolations  and  fuccours,  which  dry  ud  the 
fource,  or  palliate  the  bitternefs  of  fullering.  Solon,  atten- 
tive to  his  proceedings,  penetrated  his  intentions ; but 
whilft  he  was  employed  in  deviling  means  to  guard  againft 
their  confequences,  Pififtratus  appeared  in  the  forum 
covered  with  wounds  he  had  artfully  procured,  imploring 
protection  of  the  people  whom  he  had  fo  frequently  proiefted. 
(See  Herodotus,  Clio.)  The  aflembly  being  immediately 
convoked,  he  accufed  the  fenate  and  the  chiefs  of  the  other 
factions  of  attempting  his  life  ; and  difplaying  his  ft  ill 
bleeding  wounds:  “Behold!”  he  exclaimed  “ the  reward 
of  my  love  for  the  democracy,  and  of  the  zeal  with  which- 
I have  defended  your  rights.”  At  thefe  words  only  me- 
nacing exclamations  were  heard  on  all  fides  ; the  principal 
citizens  kept  filence  in  aftoniihment,  or  took  to  flight.  So- 
lon, idled  with  indignation  at  their  cowardice  and  the  infa- 
tuation of  the  people,  in  vain  attempted  to  reanimate  the- 
courage  of  the  former,  and  to  difpel  the  frenzy  of  the 
latter  ; his  voice,  enfeebled  by  years,  was  eafily  overpow- 
ered by  the  clamours  excited  by  pity,  rage,  and  apprehen- 
fion.  The  aflembly  concluded  by  voting  Pififtratus  a ftrong 
guard  for  the  defence  of  his  perfon  (B.C.  560)...  From  this, 
moment  all  his  projefts  were  accomplifhed  -T  he  prefently 
emplcyedhis  force  to  take  pofleffion  of  the  citadel,  and  after 
difarming  the  multitude,  feized  without  oppofition  on  the 
fupreme  authority.  But  though  Pififtratus  by  this  ufurpa- 
tion  deftroyed  for  a time  the  political  liberty  of  Athens,  his 
power  eventually  gave  liability  to  the  laws  which  Solon 
had  introduced.  That  extraordinary  tyrant,  for  fo  the- 
Greeks  ftyled  him,  was  not  more  difting-uiihed  by  the  lofti- 
nefs  of  his  genius,  than  the  humanity  of  his  difpofition  ; and 
had  not  the  violence  of  contending  factions,-  and  the  fury  of 
his  enemies,  inflamed  his  natural  love  of  power,  the  name 
of  Pififtratus  would  Hand  the  foremoft  in  the  lift  of  Grecian 
patriots  and  heroes.  His  valour  and  conduft  were  fignalized 
in  the  conqueft  of  Nifsea,  Salamis,  Naxos,  Delos,  and  Si- 
gaeum  j and  if  he  difplayed  boldnefs  and  addrefs  in  acquiring 
fovereignty,  he  difplayed  Hill  more  moderation  and  virtue  in 
adminiftering  it.  He  affirmed,  indeed,  the  royal  dignities 
of  priell  and  general,  and  took  care  that  the  chief  offices 
of  magiftracy  flrould  be  filled  by  his  partifans;  but  he  main- 
tained the  regular  courfe  of  law  and  juftice,  not  only  by 
his  authority,  but  by  his  example  $.  haying  appeared  in  per- 
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Con  to  anfwer  an  accufation  in  the  ar'eopagus.  He  not  only 
enforced  the  laws  of  Solon  againft  idleness,  but  endeavoured 
to  give  them  more  efficacy,  by  introducing  new  arts  and 
manufactories  into  Attica.  He  was  the  fird  who  brought 
into  that  com' try  the  complete  collection  of  Homer’s  poems, 
which  he  commanded  to  be  fung  at  the  Panathenaan  feili- 
\ al ; nor  can  we  fuppofe  that  he  would  have  been  zealous 
to  diffufe  the  liberal  and  manly  fertiments  of  that  divine 
poet,  if  his  government  had  not  refembled  the  moderation 
and  equity  of  the  heroic  ages,  rather  than  the  defpotilin  of 
tyrants.  ( See  Gillies’s  Greece,  vol.  ii.  1 17.)  His  foil  Hip- 
parchus imitated  and  furpaffed  the  mild  virtues  of  his  father ; 
and  amidd  the  turbulence  of  the  latter  democracy,  it  was 
acknowledged  with  a figh  by  the  Athenians,  that  their  an- 
ceftors  were  indeed  happy  under  Solon  and  Piiiilratus,  but 
tliat  the  reign  of  the  tyrant  Hipparchus  brought  back  on 
earth  the  golden  days  of  Saturn.  The  father  had  required 
a tenth  part  of  the  produce  of  Attica,  to  fupport  his 
guards,  and  the  other  appendages  of  royalty  : his  more 
generous  fon  remitted  one  half  of  this  impoiition.  While 
he  alleviated  the  burdens,  yet  encouraged  the  induftry  of 
Ins  fubjefts,  by  building  the  temple  of  Olympian  Jupiter,  he 
was  felicitous  to  diipel  their  ignorance  and  barbarity,  by 
eroding  pillars  in  every  part  of  the  city,  engraved  with  ele- 
giac veries,  containing  leffons  of  wifdom,  and  precepts  of 
morality.  He  collected  the  firil  library  in  Athens  ; and  his 
liberal  rewards,  and  ilill  more  his  agreeable  manners  and 
winning  affability,  attradled  to  that  city  the  moll  diftin- 
guiflied  poets  of  the  age.  The  murder  of  Hipparchus  ex- 
afperated  the  temper  of  his  brother  and  fucceffor  Hippias  ; 
but,  notwithdanding  the  calamities  which  the  latter  inflidled 
and  fuffered,  it  muit  be  allowed  that  the  government  of  Pi- 
fidratus  and  his  family,  which,  with  various  interruptions, 
lafted  fixty-eight  years,  increafed  the  ftrength  and  promoted 
the  refinement  of  Athens.  (See  Gillies’s  Greece,  vol.  ii. 
118.) 

H'pparchus,  in  particular,  was  fond  of  letters.  Ana- 
creon and  Simonides,  invited  to  his  court,  met  with  a moil 
flattering  reception  : the  firil  being  loaded  with  honours, 
and  the  fccond  with  prefen ts.  He  deferves  aifo  to  partici- 
pate with  his  father  in  the  glory  of  extending  the  fame  of 
Homer.  He  may  be  reproached,  as  well  as  his  brother, 
with  too  friiely  abandoning  himfelf  to  pleafutes,  and  with 
infpiring  the  Athenians  with  a talle  for  luxury.  Fortunate, 
neverthelefs,  if  in  the  midll  of  thefe  excefl'es  he  had  not  com- 
mitted an  adlof  injullice,  of  which  he  was  the  firil  vidlim  ! 
Two  young  Athenians,  Harmodius  and  Arillogiton,  united 
in  bondsof  the  tendered;  friendlhip,  having  received  from  this 
prince  an  affront  it  was  impoflible  to  forget,  confpired  his  de- 
flrudlion,  and  that  of  his  brother.  Some  of  their  friendsen- 
tered  into  this  conipiracy,  and  its  execution  was  fixed  for  the 
folemnity  of  the  panathensea : they  hoped  that  the  crowd  of 
Athenians,  who,  during  the  ceremonies  of  this  fellival,  were 
permitted  to  bear  arms,  would  fecond  their  efforts,  or  at 
lead  protedl  them  againll  the  fury  of  the  guards  who  at- 
tended on  the  fons  of  Piiiilratus.  With  this  view,  after 
covering  their  poignards  with  branches  of  myrtle,  they  re- 
paired to  the  place  where  the  princes  were  arranging  a pro- 
ceffion,  which  they  were  to  precede  to  the  temple  of  Minerva. 
When  they  arrived,  they  faw  one  of  the  confpirators  in 
familiar  converfation  with  Hippias,  and  concludedthemfelves 
betrayed  ; but  refolving  dearly  to  fell  their  lives,  retired  for 
a moment,  and  finding  Hipparchus,  plunged  a dagger  in 
his  heart.  Harmodius  inllantly  fell  beneath  the  redoubled 
blows  of  the  prince’s  guards.  Arillogiton,  feized  almoll 
at  the  fame  inftant,  was  put  to  the  torture  ; but  far  from 
naming  his  accomplices,  he  accufed  the  molt  faithful  parti- 


fans  of  Hippias,  who  ordered  them  to  bedragged  to  inflant 
punishment.  “ Hail  thou  Hill  other  wretches  to  difeover?” 
exclaimed  the  tyrant,  tranfported  with  fury.  “ There  are 
none  left  but  thee,”  replies  the  Athenian  ; “ I die,  and 
enjoy  in  death  the  fatisfadlion  of  having  deprived  thee  of  thy 
bell  ir  ends.”  From  that  moment  Hippias  abandoned  him- 
felf to  the  perpetration  of  every  kind  oi  injullice  (Thucydi- 
des b.  6.c.  59.  ; but  the  yoke  he  laidheavyonthe  Athenians 
was  broken  three  years  after.  (B.  C.  510.)  Glillhenes, 
chief  of  the  Alcmaeonidse,  a powerful  houfe  of  Athens,  at 
all  times  inimical  to  the  family  of  Piiiilratus,  collected  all 
the  malecontents  about  his  perfon  ; and  having  obtained  the 
afliftance  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  by  means  of  the  Pythia 
of  Delphi,  whom  he  had  gained  over  to  his  intereil,  marched 
againll  Hippias,  and  forced  him  to  abdicate  the  tyranny. 
No  fconer  had  the  Athenians  recovered  their  liberty,  than 
they  rendered  the  higheft  honours  to  the  memory  of  Har- 
medius  and  Arillogiton.  Statues  were  eredled  to  them  in 
the  forum  ; it  was  enacted  that  their  names  (hould  be  for 
ever  celebrated  at  the  fellival  of  the  panathensea,  andfhould, 
on  no  pretext  whatever,  be  given  to  Haves.  The  poets 
eternized  their  glory  bypoems  and  fongs,  and  veryextenfive 
privileges  were  granted  in  perpetuity  to  their  descendants, 
Clillheiies,  who  had  fo  greatly  contributed  to  the  expulfion 
of  the  Piliftratidae,  had  Hill  to  druggie  for  many  years 
againll  a powerful  fadlion  ; but  at  length  obtaining  in  the 
Hate  the  authority  to  which  he  was  entitled  by  his  great 
talents,  he  confirmed  the  conilitution  eliablilhed  by  Solon, 
which  the  Piliftratidse  had  never  attempted  entirely  to  fub- 
vert.  (Anacharfis’s  Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  174. ) The  power  of 
Athens  was  great  in  ancient  times  ; but  it  became  incompa- 
rably greater  after  the  re-ellablilhment  of  freedom.  So 
advantageous  to  the  powers  of  the  human  mind  is  the  enjoy- 
ment of  liberty,  even  in  its  leall  perfedl  form,  that  in  a few 
years  after  the  expulfion  of  Hippias,  the  Athenians  acquired 
an  afeendant  in  Greece,  which  was  fatal  to  their  enemies, 
painful  to  their  rivals,  and  even  dangerous  to  themfelves. 
They  challifed  the  infolence  of  the  illanders  of  Eubcea  and 
Algina,  who  contended  with  them  in  naval  power  ; and 
humbled  the  pride  of  Thebes,  which  rivalled  them  in  mili- 
tary glory.  Favoured,  as  they  fondly  believed,  by  the 
protection  of  their  tutelary  Minerva ; and  animated,  as  they 
ilrongly  felt,  by  the  poffefiion  of  an  equal  freedom ; they 
adorned  their  capital  with  the  richeft  ipoils  of  their  van- 
quilhed  enemies.  Their  influence,  fcon  extended  over  the 
northern  parts  of  Greece  ; and  the  fame  of  their  power, 
ilill  greater  than  their  power  itfelf,  alarmed  the  fears  and 
jealoufy  of  the  Peloponneiians.  The  Spartans,  in  parti- 
cular, who  had  affdled  them  in  reftoring  the  democracy, 
now  perceived  the  error  of  which  they  had  been  guilty,  in' 
promoting  the  greatnefs  of  an  ambitious  rival.  In  order  to 
prevent  the  dangerous  confequences  of  their  folly,  they 
lummoned  to  a congrefs  all  their  allies  in  Peloponnefus,  that 
their  united  wifdom  might  concert  proper  meafures  for  re- 
filling, ere  it  was  too  late,  the  encroachments  of  the  Atlie- 
nians,  which  threatened  the  liberties  of  all  Greece.  Their 
allies  readily  obeyed  the  welcome  fummons,  and  the  deputies 
of  the  feveral  dates,  having  aflembled  in  the  Spartan  forum, 
eagerly  lidened  to  the  fpeakers  appointed  to  explain  the  in- 
tentions of  that  republic.  The  Lacedaemonian  orators  ac- 
knowledged the  midakenpolicyof  theircountry,  in  expelling 
from  Athens  the  family  of  Piiiilratus,  and  delivering  the 
government  of  that  city  into  the  hands  of  an  ungrateful 
populace,  who  had  fince  treated  them  with  much  indignity. ' 
But  why  vthey  proceeded''  fltould  we  relate  private  injuries  ? 
Have  they  not  infulted  all  their  neighbours  ? Does  not  their 
pride  daily  iucrc-afe  with  their  power  i And  is  there  not 
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reafon  to  dread,  that  their  growing  ambition  may  endanger, 
and  at  length  deftroy,  the  public  fafety?  In  order  to  prevent 
this  evil,  we  have  recalled  Hippias  from  banilhment.  And 
Ictus,  therefore,  by  our  united  efforts,  reinftate  the' foil  of 
Pififtratus  in  that  power  and  authority  of  which  we  moll 
injudicioufly  deprived  him.  The  fpeech  of  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians produced  not  the  intended  effett.  The  Peloponnefians, 
however  jealous  of  the  Athenian  greatnefs,  were  dill  more 
jealous  of  the  power  of  tyrants  ; and  many  of  them,  who 
had  experienced  the  haughtinefs  of  Sparta,  were  not  diffa- 
tisfied  with  beholding  a rival  to  that  republic  in  the  noi  them 
divifion  of  Greece.  The  other  deputies  expreffed  their 
diffent  by  filent  difapprobation ; but  Soficles,  the  Corinthian, 
declared  his  fentiments  at  great  length,  in  a fpeech  which 
alike  marks  the  manly  character  of  the  age,  and  the  youth- 
ful vigour  of  Grecian  eloquence.  “ Then  furely,  Lacedae- 
monians, will  the  heavens  fink  below  the  earth,  and  the 
earth  rife  fublime  in  the  air ; men  will  inhabit  the  depths  of 
the  fea,  and  fifhes  will  take  poffeflion  of  the  land  ; when 
you,  formerly  the  bulwarks  of  liberty,  fhall  demolifh  the 
popular  governments  of  Greece,  and  eftablilh  tyrannies  in 
their  room,  than  which  nothing  can  be  more  unjuft  or  more 
pernicious.”  After  this  pompous  exordium,  the  Corinthian 
proceeded  to  defcribe  and  exaggerate  the  calamities  which 
his  own  countrymen  had  fuffered  from  the  ufurpation  of 
Cypfelus,  and  his  fon  Periander.  Having  related,  at  great 
length,  the  proud,  cruel,  and  defpotic  addons  of  thofe 
princes  ; “ Such,”  added  he,  “ are  the  genuine  fruits  of 
abfolute  power ; but  I adjure  you,  by  the  Grecian  gods  ! 
attemDt  not  to  re-eftablilh  it  in  Athens.  The  Corinthians 
were  feized  with  aftonifliment  when  they  heard  that  you 
had  fent  for  Iftippias  ; I myfelf  was  amazed  at  beholding 
him  in  this  affembly  ; yet  we  never  fufpedted  that  you  pro- 
pofed  to  reftore  him,  in  triumph,  to  his  much  injured  city. 
If  you  ftill  perftft  in  this  fatal  refolution,  know  that  the 
Corinthians  difavow  all  part  in  a defign  equally  unjuft  and 
impious.”  The  other  deputies  liftened  with  pieafure  to  the 
boldnefs  of  Soficles,  who  expreffed  the  fentiments  which 
they  themfelves  felt,  but  which  their  refpeft  for  the  Lace- 
daemonians obliged  them  to  conceal.  Hippias  alone  oppofed 
the  general  voice  of  the  affembly,  attefting  the  fame  gods 
which  his  opponent  had  invoked,  and  prophefying,  that  at 
fome  future  time  the  Corinthians  would  repent  of  their  prefent 
conduft,  and  regret  their  cruel  injuftice  to  the  fon  of  Pifi- 
ftratus,  when  their  own  citizens,  as  well  as  the  reft  of  Greece, 
fhould  fatally  experience  the  dangerous  ambition  of  Athens. 
This  remonltrance,  which  was  fo  fully  juftified  in  the 
fequel,  produced  no  immediate  effedt  in  the  affembly  ; the 
Lacedaemonians  finally  yielded  to  the  general  requeft  of 
their  confederates,  and  abftained  from  their  intended  innova- 
tion in  the  government  of  a Grecian  city. 

The  dethroned  prince,  finding  his  caufe  abandoned  by 
the  Greeks,  fought  the  protedtion  of  Artaphernes,  the  Per- 
fian  governor  of  Sardis  : having  acquired  the  confidence  of 
this  rnagiftrate,  he  reprefented  to  him  the  infolence,  ingrati- 
tude, and  perfidy  of  his  countrymen,  and  the  fevereft  re- 
proaches with  which  he  loaded  their  charadter  gained  ready 
belief  with  the  Perfian.  The  Athenians,  who  were  informed 
of  thefe  intrigues,  fent  ambaffadors  to  Sardis,  in  order  to 
counteract  Hippias  ; but  the  refolution  of  Artaphernes 
was  already  taken  : and  he  told  the  ambaffadors,  that  if 
they  confulted  their  fafety,  and  would  avoid  the  refentment 
of  Ptrfia,  they  would  reinftate  Hippias  on  the  throne  of 
his  father.  This  anfwer  had  been  reported  to  the  Athe- 
nians, and  the  affembly  had  finally  fettled  to  oppofe  the 
powers  of  the  greateft  empire  upon  earth,  rather  than  admit 
within  their  walls  the  declared  enemy  of  their  liberties. 


(See  Herodotus,  book  v.)  Precifelyat  this  Jundture  (B.C. 
501.)  A riftagoras  arrived  at  Athens,  explained  the  revolt 
of  the  Afiatic  Greeks  from  the  government  of  Artaphernes, 
and  foliated  the  afliftance  of  the  Athenians,  in  defending 
their  own  colonies  againft  the  opprelTive  violence  of  the 
common  foe.  Many  arguments  were  not  neceffary  to  make 
the  people  of  Athens  adopt  a meafure  which  gratified  their 
own  paffions.  The  eloquent  Milefian,  however,  deferibed 
the  wealth  and  extent  of  Perfia,  the  grandeur  and  popu- 
loufnefs  of  its  cities,  and  above  all,  the  flothful  effeminacy 
and  pufillanimous  weaknefs  of  their  inhabitants,  who,  unable 
to  iupport  the  ponderous  fhield,  or  to  poife  the  manly 
lance,  invited  as  an  eafy  prey,  the  victorious  arms  of  a 
more  warlike  invader.  The  fpeech  of  Ariftagoras  was  well 
fitted  to  excite  the  ambition  and  avarice  of  Athens.  The 
affembly  immediately  decreed  that  affiftance  fhould  be  fent 
to  Ionia.  Twenty  ihips  were  fitted  out  with  all  convenient 
fpeed,  which  reinforced  by  five  more  belonging  to  Eretria, 
a town  of  Eubcea,  rendezvoufed  in  the  harbour  of  Miletus. 
Ariftagoras  fpent  not  long  time  in  his  embaffy  to  the  other 
ftates  of  Greece,  and  foon  met  the  Athenian  allies  at  the 
place  appointed.  It  was  here  determined,  that  while  the 
commander  in  chief  regulated  the  civil  affairs  of  the  Ionians, 
his  brother  Charopinus  fhould  conduCt  a military  expedition 
againft  the  wealthy  capital  of  Lydia.  The  Athenians, 
defirous  of  teftifying  their  refentment  againft  the  common 
enemy,  and  ftill  more  defirous  of  plunder,  eagerly  engaged 
in  this  undertaking.  The  united  fleets  left  the  harbour 
of  Miletus,  and  failed  to  Ephefus,  where  the  troops  were 
difembarked  ; and,  in  three  days,  accomplifhing  a journey 
of  feventy  miles,  appeared  before  the  walls  of  Sardis.  The 
Perfian  governor  little  expected  fuch  a vifit ; his  foldiers 
were  not  prepared  to  take  the  field;  and  the  ex  ten  five 
walls  of  the  city  could  not  be  defended  on  all  fides  againft 
the  befiegers  ; and  the  Greeks,  without  oppofition,  entered 
Sardis,  in  order  to  plunder  the  accumulated  wealth  of  that 
ancient  capital.  But  an  accident  prevented  them  from  reap- 
ing the  fruits  of  their  fuccefs.  The  refentment  of  a rapa- 
cious foldier,  difappointed  of  his  prey,  fet  fire  to  the  houfe 
of  a Lydian,  fituate  011  the  fkirts  of  the  town  which  con- 
fided for  the  mo  ft  part  of  very  combuftible  materials,  the 
liouies  being  all  roofed,  and  many  of  them  walled  with 
cane  ; a mode  of  building  doubly  dangerous  in  that  adult 
climate.  The  flames  readily  communicated  from  one  houfe 
to  another ; and,  in  a Ihort  time,  the  whole  circumference 
of  the  place  was  furrounded  with  a wall  of  fire.  Sardis 
was  built  in  the  Grecian,  not  in  the  EalVern  falhion,  having 
on  the  banks  of  the  Pactolus,  which  interfered  the  town, 
a fpacious  fquare,  which  commonly  ferved  for  the  market- 
place. Thither  the  Perfians,  driven  from  their  extremities, 
betook  themfelves  to  refuge  againft  the  fury  of  the  flames. 

Darius  was  extremely  enraged  againft  the  Greeks,  and 
efpecially  the  Athenians,  for  having  abetted  revolt  among 
his  fubje&s.  The  proud  monarch  of  the  Eaft,  when  in- 
formed that  the  citizens  of  Athens  had  co-operated  with 
the  Ionians,  in  the  taking  and  burning  of  Sardis,  difeovered 
evident  marks  of  the  moil  furious  refentment  ; mooting  an 
arrow  into  the  air,  he  prayed  that  heaven  might  affift  him 
in  puni filing  the  audacious  infolence  of  that  republic  ; and 
every  time  he  fat  down  to  table,  an  attendant  reminded  him 
of  the  Athenians,  left  the  delight  of  Ealtern  luxury  Ihould 
feduce  him  from  his  fell  purpofe  of  revenge.  The  execution 
of*  his  defign  was  entrufted  to  Mardonius,  a Perfian  noble- 
man of  the  firft  rank,  whofe  perfonal  as  well  as  hereditary 
advantages  had  entitled  him  to  the  marriage  of  Artazoftra, 
daughter  of  Darius ; and  whofe  youth  and  inexperience 
were  compenfated,  in  the  opinion  of  his  mailer,  by  his 
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Superior  genius  for  war,  and  innate  love  of  glory.  In  the 
fecond  fpring  after  the  cruel  punifliment  of  the  Ionians, 
Mardonius  approached  the  European  coal!  with  an  arma- 
ment fufficient  to  infpire  terror  into  Greece.  The  rich 
ifland  of  Thafus,  whole  golden  mines  yielded  a revenue  of 
near  three  hundred  talents,  fubmitted  to  his  fleet ; while 
his  land  forces  added  the  barbarous  province  of  Macedon 
to  the  Perfian  empire.  Eut  having  fleered  fouthward  from 
Thafus,  the  whole  armament  was  overtaken  and  almoft 
(Lllroycd  by  a violent  florin,  while  endeavouring  to  double . 
the  promontory,  of  mount  Athcs,  which  is  connected  with 
the  Macedonian  fit  ore  by  a narrow  neck  of  land,  but  forms 
a lonsr  and  lofty  rido-e  in  tire  fea.  Three  hundred  veffels 
were  daftied  againit  the  rocks ; twenty  thoufand  men  perifhed 
in  the  waves.  This  difailer  totally  defeated  the  delign  of 
the  expedition  ; and  Mardonius  having  recovered  the  (bat- 
tered remains  of  his  fleet  and  army,  returned  to  the  court 
«.f  Perfia,  where  by  flattering  the  pride,  he  averted  the 
: efcntmei.t  of  Darius  ; while  he  reprefented,  that  the  Per- 
iian  forces,  invincible  by  the  power  of  man,  had  yielded  to 
the  fury  of  the  elements.  The  addrefs  of  Mardonius  refeued 
him  from  punifliment;  but  his  misfortunes  removed  him 
from  tlie  command  of  Lower  Alia.  Two  generals  were 
appointed  in  his  room,  of  whom  Dalis,  a Mede,  was  the 
more  diicinguifhed  by'  his  age  and  experience,  while  Arta- 
uhernes,  a Perlian,  was  the  more  confpicuous  for  his  rank 
and  nobility,  being  defeended  of  the  royal  blood.  That 
bis  lieutenants  might  appear  with  a degree  of  fplehdor 
Suitable  to  the  mnjelly  of  Perfia,  Darius  affenibledtm  army 
of  500,000  men,  coniilting  of  the  flower  of  the  provincial 
troops  of  his  empire..  The  preparation  of  an  adequate 
j. umber  of  tranfports  and  drips  of  war  occaiioned  but  a 
ihort  delay.  The  maritime  provinces  of  the  empire,  Egypt, 
Phoenicia,  and  the  confls  of  the  Euxine  ar.d  iEgean  leas, 
were  commanded  to  (it  out,  With  all  pofyble  expedition, 
their  whole  naval  fcrcng'cli  ; the  old  veflels  were  repaired, 
many  new  ones  were  built ; and  in  the  courfe  of  the  fame 
year  in  which  the  preparations  commenced,  a fleet  of  fix 
hundred  fail  was  ready  to  put  to  fea.  This  immenfe  arma- 
ment the  Perlian  generals  were  prdered  to  employ  in  ex- 
tending their  conquer!.',  on  the  flde  of  Europe,  in  fubduing 
the  republics  of  Greece,  and  more  particularly  in  chafthfing 
the  infolence  of  the  Eretrians  and  Athenians,  the  only 
nathms  which  had  confpired  with  the  revolt  of  the  Ionians, 
and  addled  that  rebellious  people  in  the  tleftruction  of 
Sardis.  With  refpedf  to  ,the  other  nations  which  might  be 
reduced  by  bis  arms,  the  orders  of  Darius  were  general, 
and  the  particular  treatment  of  the  vanquifhed  was  left  to 
the  difrretion  of  his  lieutenants  ; but  concerning  the  Athe- 
nians and  Eretrians,  he  gave  the  moft  pofitive  commands 
that  their  territories  fhould  be  laid  wafte,  their  houfes  and 
temples  burnt  or  demolifhed,  and  their  perfons  carried  in 
captivity  to  the  eaftern  extremities  of  his  empire.  Secure  of 
effecting  this  purpofe,  his  generals  were  furoifhed  with  a 
great  number  of  chains  for  confining  the  Grecian  prifoners; 
a haughty  prefumption  (to  life  the  language  of  antiquity), 
in  the  fuperiority  of  man  over  the  power  of  fortune,  which 
on  this,  as  on  other  occafions,  was  punifhed  by  the  juft 
vengeance  of  heaven.  \B.  C.  490.)  The  Perlian  fleet  en- 
joyed a profperqus  voyage  to  the  ifle  of  Samos,  from 
whence  they  were  ready  to  proceed  to  the  Athenian  coail. 
The  late  difafter  which  befcl  the  armament  commanded  by 
Mardonius,  deterred  them  from  purfuing  a direct  courfe 
.along  .the  fhores  of  Thrace  and  Macedonia ; they  deter- 
mined to  fleer  in  a direct  line  through  the  Cyclades,  a cluf-' 
ter  of  feventeen  fmall  iflands  lying  oppofite  to  the  territories 
of  Argos  and  Attica.  The  approach  of  fuch  an  innu- 


merable hoft,  vvhofe  tranfports  darkened  the  broad  furface 
of  the  iEgean,  itruck  terror  into  the  unwailike  inhabitants 
of  thole  delightful  iflands.  Tiie  Naxians  took  refuge  in 
their  inacceffible  mountains.  The  natives  of  Delos,  the 
favourite  refidence  oF  Latona  and  her  divine  children, 
abandoned  the  lawful  majefty  of  their  temple,  which  was 
overfhadowed  by  the  rough  and  lofty  mount  Cynthus. 
Paros,  famous  for  its  marble  ; Andros,  celebrated  for  its 
vines  ; Ceos,  the  birth  place  of  the  plaintive  Simonides  ; 
Syros,  the  native  country  of  the  ingenious  and  plnlofophic 
Pherecydes  ; Ios,  the  tomb  of  Homer ; the  iuduftrious 
Amorgos;  as  well  as  all  the  other,  iflands  which  furrounded 
the  once  facred  fliores  of  Delos,  either  fpontaneoufiy  offered 
the  ufual  acknowledgment  of  earth  and  water  as  a tefti- 
mohy  of  their  friendfhip,  or  fubmitted,  after  a feeble  re- 
fiftance,  to  the  Perlian  arms.  The  invaders  next  proceeded 
weftward  to  the  ifle  of  Euboea,  where,  after  almoft  a con- 
tinued engagement  of  fix  days,  their  ftrength  and  numbers, 
affifted  by  tiie  perhdy  of  two  traitors,  finally  prevailed 
over  the  valour  and  obftinacy  of  the  Eretrians.  Hitherto 
every  thing  was  profperous;  but  a more  difficult  talk  re- 
mained, in  the  execution  of  which  the  Periians  (happily 
for  Europe)  experienced  a fatal  reverfe  of  fortune.  After 
the  reduction  of  Euboea,  the  Athenian  coaits  feparated 
from  that  ifland  only  by  the  narrow  lira  it  of  Euripus,  feem- 
ed  to  invite  the  generals  of  Darius,  to  an  eaiy  couqueft. 
Tliey  readily  accepted  the  invitation,  as  the  punifliment 
of  Athens  was  the  main  object  which  their  mailer  had  in 
view  when  he  fitted  out  liis  feemingly  invincible  armada. 
The  meafures  which  they  adopted  for  accomplifhiug  this 
deflgn  appear  abundantly  judicious  ; the  greater  part  of 
the  army  was  left  to  guard  the  iflands  which  they  had 
fubdued ; the  ufelefs  multitude  of  attendants  were  trani- 
povted  to  the  coaft  of  Afia  : with  a hundred  thoufand 
chofen  infantry,  and  a due  proportion  of  horfe,  the  Per- 
lian generals  fet  fail  from  Euboea,  and  fafely  arrived  on 
the  M-irathonian  fhore,  a diftrift  of  Attica,  about  thirty 
miles  from  the  capital,  confifting  chiefly  of  level  ground, 
and  therefore  admitting  the  operations  of  cavalry,  which 
formed  the  main  ftrength  of  the  barbarian  army,  and  with 
which  the  Greeks  were  very  poorly  provided.  Here  the 
Periians  pitched  their  camp,  by  the  advice  of  Hippias  the 
baniflied  king  of  Athens,  whole  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
country,  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  affairs  of 
Greece,  rendered  his  opinion  on  all  occafions  refpeftable. 

To  combat  this  mighty  force,  the  Athenians  could  not 
bring  the  twelfth  part  of  the  number,  but  their  handful 
breathed  the  fpirit  of  freedom,  which  was  paramount  to  a 
countlefs  multitude,  the  tools  of  defpotifm.  It  was  firlt  de- 
liberated whether  they  ought  to  await  the  Perfians  in  the 
city,  or  meet  their  foes  in  the  field.  There  are  emergencies 
in  which’ the  moft  adventurous  boldnefs  is  the  four. deft  wif- 
doni;  happily  for  the  Athenians  they  had  citizens  able  both 
to  difeover  and  apply  this  maxim.  Three  men  then  flou- 
ri filed  in  Athens,  qualified  and  deftined  to  give  new  energy 
to  the  ftate.  Thefe  were  Miltiades,  Aridities,  and  Themi- 
lloclcs.  Their  characters  will  bell  difplay  themlelves  iii  the 
narrative  of  their  actions.  Miltiades  had  long  carried  on 
war  in  Thrace,  where  lie  acquired  a fplendid  reputation  ; 
Ariftides  and  Themiftocles,  younger  than  himfelf,  had  from 
their  infancy  manifefted  a rivalry,  whieh  would  have  been 
the  ruin  of  the  ftate,  had  they  not  facrificed  it  on  all  emer- 
gencies to  the  public  welfare.  The  example  and  harangues 
of  thefe  three  illuftrious  citizens  kindled  the  flames  of  the 
nobleft  heroifm  in  the  minds  of  the  Athenians.  Levies 
were  immediately  made.  Each  of  the  ten  tribes  furnilhed 
a thoufand  foot  foldiers,  witk  a commander  at  their  head. 
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No  fooner  were  the  troops  aiTernbicd,  than  they  inarched 
out  of  the  city  into  the  plain  of  Marathon,  where  the  inha- 
bitants of  Plataea  fent  them  a reinforcement  of  a thoufand 
infantry-  Scarcely  were  the  two  armies  in  fight  of  each 
other,  before  Miltiades  propoled  to  attack  the  enemy  ; Ari- 
ides,  and  feveral  of  the  Commanders,  warmly  fupported  this 
meafure  ; but  the  reft,  terrified  at  the  exceffive  difproportion 
of  the  armies,  were  defirous  ot  waiting  for  fuccour  from 
Lacedasmonia.  Opinions  being  divided,  they  had  recourfe 
to  that  of  the  fholemarch,  or  chief  of  the  militia,  who  was 
confulted  on  fuch  occalions  to  put  an  end  to  the  equality  ol 
fuffrages.  Miltiades  addreffed  himfelf  to  him  with  the  ar- 
dour of  a man  deeply  impreffed  with  the  importance  of  pre- 
fent  circumllances : “ Athens  (laid  he)  is  on  the  point  of 
experiencing  the  greatett  of  viciffitudes ; ready  to  become 
the  li rib  power  of  Greece,  or  the  theatre  of  the  tyranny  and 
fury  of  Hippias : from  you,  alone,  Callimachus,  fire  now 
awaits  her  deitiny.  If  we  fuffer  the  ardour  of  the  troops 
to  cool,  they  will  fiiamefully  bow  beneath  the  Perfian  yoke  ; 
but  if  we  lead  them  on  to  battle,  the  gods  and  victory  will 
favour  us.  A word  from  your  mouth  mull  now  precipitate 
your  country  into  flattery,  or  preferve  her  liberty.”  (See 
Herodotus,  1.  vi.  c.  109.)  Callimachus  gave  his  fuff  rage, 
and  the  battle  was  refolved.  To  enfure  fuccefs,  Ari- 
ftides,  and  the  otlier  generals  after  his  example,  yielded 
to  Miltiades  the  honour  of  the  command  which  belonged 
to  them  in  rotation  ; but,  to  fecure  them  from  every 
hazard,  he  preferred  waiting  for  the  dav  which  of  right 
placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  army.  When  that  day  arriv- 
ed, Miltiades  drew  up  his  troops  at  the  fost  of  a mountain, 
on  a fpot  of  ground  fcattcred  over  with  trees,  to  impede  the 
Perfian  cavalry.  The  Platseans  were  placed  on  the  left 
wing ; Callimachus  commanded  the  right  ; Ariftides  and 
Themiftocles  were  in  the  centre  of  the  battle,  and  Miltiades 
everywhere.  ( See  Herodotus,  1.  vi. ) At  the  firit  fignal, 
the  Greeks  advanced  over  this  fpace  running.  The  Per- 
fians  aftonifhed  at  a mode  of  attack  fo  new  to  both  nations, 
for  a moment  remained  motionleis  ; but  to  the  impetuous 
fury  of  the  enemy,  they  foon  oppofed  a more  fedate  and  not 
lefs  formidable  fury.  After  an  obftinate  conflict  of  fome 
hours,  victory  began  to  declare  herfelf  in  the  two  wings  of 
the  Grecian  army.  The  right  difperfed  the  enemy  in  the 
plain,  while  the  left  drove  them  back  on  a morafs  that  had 
the  appearance  of  a meadow,  in  which  they  lluck  fait  and 
were  loft.  Both  thefe  bodies  of  troops  now  flew  to  the  fuc- 
cour of  Ariftides  and  Themiftocles,  ready  to  give  way  to 
the  flower  of  the  Perfian  troops,  placed  by  Datis  in  the  cen- 
tre of  his  battle.  From  this  moment  the  rout  became  ge- 
neral. The  Periians,  repulfed  on  all  fides,  found  their  only 
afyium  in  the  fleet,  which  had  approached  the  fhore.  Tire 
conquerors  purfued  them  with  fire  and  fword,  and  took, 
burnt,  or  funk,  the  greater  part  of  their  vefiels  ; the  reil  ef- 
caped  by  dint  of  rowing.  The  banifhed  tyrant  of  Athens 
fell  in  the  engagement  ; two  Athenian  generals,  and  about 
two  hundred  citizens,  were  found  among  the  (lain  : the  Per- 
fians  left  fix  thoufand  of  their  beft  troops  in  the  icene  of 
action.  The  joy  excited  among  the  Athenians  by  a victo- 
ry, which  not  only  delivered  them  from  the  dread  of  their 
enemies,  but  railed  them  to  diftinguilhcd  pre-eminence 
among  their  rivals  and  allies,  is  evident  from  a remarkable  in- 
cident which  happened  immediately  after  the  battle.  As 
loon  as  fortune  had  vifibly  declared  in  their  favour,  a foldicr 
was  difpatched  from  the  army  to  convey  the  welcome  news 
to  the  capital.  Pie  ran  with  incredible  velocity,  and  ap- 
peared, covered  with  drift  and  blood,  in  the  prefence  of  the 
fenators : excefs  of  fatigue  confpired  with  the  tranfports 
of  enthufiafm  to  exhau.lt  the  vigour  of  his  frame : he  had 
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only  time  to  exclaim  in  two  words,  ie  Rejoice  with  thcvic- 
t >rs!”  and  immediately  expired.  The  Athenians  neglected 
nothing  to  eternize  thofe  who  fell  in  the  battle.  Honour- 
able funerals  were  bellowed  on  them  ; their  names  were  en- 
graven on  half  columns  erected  on  the  plain  of  Marathon. 
In  the  intervals  between  them  were  ereCted  trophies  bearing 
the  arms  of  the  Periians.  An  arti  ft  of  eminence  painted  all 
the  circumllances  of  the  battle  in  one  of  the  moll  frequented 
porticoes  of  the  city  : Miltiades  was  there  reprefented  at 
the  head  of  the  generals,  and  in  the  aCl  of  exhorting  the 
troops  to  fight  for  their  country.  The  higheft  praifes  were 
bellowed  upon  Miltiades,  and  he  was  appointed  commander 
of  an  expedition  againft  the  Perfian  garrifons.  The  firft 
operations  of  the  Athenian  armament  were  crowned  with 
fuccefs.  Several  Hands  were  fubdued,  and  confiderable 
fums  of  money  collected.  But  the  fleet  arriving  before  Pa- 
ros, every  thing  proved  adverfe  to  the  Athenians.  The  Pa- 
rians made  a very  vigorous  defence  ; their  ftrength,  however, 
began  to  decline,  and  they  mull  have  been  overpowered,  but 
for  a fortunate  accident.  An  extenlive  grove,  happening  to 
be  let  on  fire  in  a neighbouring  Hand,  was  believed  by  the 
befiegers  to  indicate  the  approach  of  a Perfian  fleet.  The 
fame  opinion  gained  ground  among  the  Parians,  who  deter- 
mined by  their  utmoft  efforts  to  preferve  the  place  until 
they  Ihould  be  relieved  by  the  afiiftance  of  their  proteClors, 
Miltiades  had  received  a dangerous  wound  during  the  liege  ; 
and  the  weaknefs  of  his  body  impairing  the  faculties  of  his 
mind,  he  gave  orders  to  draw  off  his  victorious  troops,  and 
returned  with  the  whole  fleet  to  Athens.  The  Athenian 
citizens,  and  particularly  the  more  eminent  and  illultrious, 
had  univerfally  rivals  and  enemies.  The  competitions  for 
civil  offices,  or  military  command,  occafioned  eternal  animo- 
fities  among  thofe  jealous  republicans.  Xantippus,  a perfon 
of  great  diilinftion,  and  father  of  the  celebrated  Pericles, 
who,  in  the  fucceeding  age,  obtained  the  firft  rank  in  the 
Athenian  government,  eagerly  feized  an  opportunity  of  de- 
preffing  the  charaCter  of  a man  which  had  fo  long  furpaffed 
that  of  every  competitor.  He  was  accufed  of  fuffering 
himfelf  to  be  corrupted  by  Perfian  money,  and  notwith- 
ilanding  the  folicitations  of  the  moll  virtuous  citizens,  was 
condemned  to  be  thrown  into  the  dungeon  in  which  male- 
factors are  left  to  perilh.  The  magiftracy  oppoling  the 
execution  of  this  infamous  decree,  his  punifhment  was  com- 
muted into  a fine  of  fifty  talents ; and  as  he  was  unable  to 
pay  this  fum,  Athens  faw  the  vanquifner  or  Darius  expire 
in  chains  of  the  wounds  he  had  received  in  the  fervice  of  the 
Hate. 

But  the  glory  of  Miltiades  furvived  him  ; and  the  Athe- 
nians, however  unjuft  to  his  perfon,  were  not  Unmindful  of 
his  fame.  At  the  diftance  of  half  a century,  when  the 
battle  of  Marathon  was  painted  by  order  of  the  Hate,  they 
direfted  the  figure  of  Miltiades  to  be  placed  in  the  fore 
ground,  • animating  the  troops  to  victory  ; a reward  which, 
I>r.  Gillies  oblerves,  “ during  the  virtuous  fimplicity  of 
the  ancient  commonwealth,  conferred  more  real  honour 
than  all  that  magnificent  profafion  of  crowns  and  ilatues, 
which,  in  the  later  times  of  the  republic,  were  rather  ex- 
torted by  general  fear,  than  bellowed  by  public  admira- 
tion,” “ The  jealoulies  (continues  the  fame  author),  refent- 
mertts,  dangers,  and  calamities,  which  often  attend  power 
and  pre-eminence,  have  never  yet  proved  fufficient  to  deter 
an  ambitious  mind  from  the  purfuit  of  greatnefs.”  The 
rivals  of  Miltiades  were  animated  by  the  glory  of  his  eleva- 
tion, not  depreffed  by  the  example  of  his  fall.  His  accufer, 
Xantippus,  though  he  had  aded  the  principal  part  in.  re- 
moving this  favourite  of  the  people,  was  not  deemed  worthy 
to  fucceed  to  Ids  power. 
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Two  candidates  appeared  for  the  public  confidence  and 
efteem,  who  alternately  outftripped  each  other  in  the  race 
of  ambition,  and  whofe  characters  deferve  attention  even  in 
Athenian  hiftory,  as  they  had  a powerful  influence  on  the 
fortune  of  Athens.  ( See  Dr.  Gillies’s  Hiftory  of  Greece, 
vol.  i.  p.  407.)  The  character  of  Ariftides  has  been  already 
feen  in  biographical  detail  (fee  article  Aristides)  : here  it 
is  to  be  viewed  merely  in  its  combination  with  events  and 
with  characters  which  affeCt  the  hiftory  of  Athens. 

The  character  of  Themiftocles  was  of  a more  doubtful 
kind.  The  trophy,  which  Miltiades  had  raifed  at  Mara- 
thon, difturbed  his  reft. ; lie  was  inflamed  with  a defire  to 
emulate  the  glory  of  this  exploit  ; and  while  he  enabled 
Athens  to  maintain  a fuperiority  in  Greece,  he  was  am- 
bitious to  acquire  for  himfelf  a fuperiority  in  Athens..  His 
talents  were  well  adapted  to  accomplifti  both  thefe  pur- 
pofes  ; eloquent,  aCtive,  enterprifing,  he  had  ftrengthened 
his  natural  endowments  by  all  the  force  of  education  and 
habit.  Laws,  government,  revenue,  and  arms,  every  branch 
of  political  and  military  knowledge,  were  the  great  objeCts 
of  his  ftudy.  In  the  courts  of  juftice  he  fuccefsfully  dif- 
played  his  abilities  in  defence  of  his  private  friends,  or  in 
accufing  the  enemies  of  the  ftate.  He  was  forward  to  give 
his  opinion  upon  every  matter  of  public  deliberation  ; and 
his  advice,  founded  in  wifdom,  and  fupported  by  eloquence, 
commonly  prevailed  in  the  affembly.  Yet  with  all  thefe 
great  qualities,  his  mind  was  lefs  fmitten  with  the  native 
charms  of  virtue,  than  captivated  with  her  fplendidornaments. 
Glory  was  the  idol  which  he  adored  ; he  could  injure,  with- 
out remorfe,  the  general  caule  of  the  confederacy,  in  order 
to  promote  the  grandeur  of  Athens  ; and  hiftory  ftill  leaves  it 
as  doubtful,  as  did  his  own  conduCt,  whether,  had  an  oppor- 
tunity offered,  he  would  not  have  facrificed  the  happinefs  of 
his  country  to  his  private  intereft  and  ambition.  The  difcern- 
ment  of  Ariftides  perceived  the  danger  of  allowing  a man  of 
fuch  equivocal  merit  to  be  entrufted  with  the  foie  govern- 
ment of  the  republic  j and  on  this  account,  rather  than  from 
any  motives  of  perfonal  animofity,  he  oppofed  every  mea- 
fure  that  might  contribute  to  his  elevation.  In  this  patriotic 
View,  he  frequently  folicited  the  fame  honours  which  were 
ambitioufly  courted  by  Themiftocles,  efpecially  when  no 
other  candidate  appeared  capable  of  balancing  the  credit  of 
the  latter.  Agivalfhip  thus  began,  and  long  continued  be- 
tween them  ; and  the  whole  people  of.  Athens  could  only 
decide  the  much  contefted  pre-eminence.  The  intereft  of 
Themiftocles  fo  far  prevailed  over  the  authority  of  his  op- 
ponent, that  he  procured  his  own  nomination  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  fleet ; with  which  he  effefted  the  conqueft  of 
the  fmall  iflands  in  the  dEgean,  and  thus  completed  the  de- 
fign  of  Miltiades.  While  he  acquired  fame  and  fortune 
abroad,  Ariftides  increafed  his  popularity  at  home.  The 
oppofition  to  his  power,  arifnlg  from  the  fplendid  eloquence 
and  popular  manners  of  his  rival,  was  now  fortunately  re- 
moved, and  he  became  the  chief  leader  of  the  people.  His 
opinion  gave  law  to  the  courts  of  juftice  ; or  rather  fuch  was 
the  effeft  of  his  equity  and  difcernment,  he  alone  became 
fovereign ' umpire  in  Athens.  In  all  important  differ- 
ences he  was  -chofen  arbitrator,  and  the  ordinary  judges 
were  deprived  of  the  dignity  and  advantages  formerly  re- 
fulting  from  their  office.  This  confequence  of  his’authority, 
offending  the  pride  of  the  Athenian  magiftrates,  was  fuffi- 
tient  to  excite  their  refentment ; which,  of  ltfelf,  might  have 
cffedled  the  ruin  of  any  individual.  But  their  views  on  this 
occafion  were  powerfully  promoted  by  the  triumphant  re- 
turn of  Themiftocles  from  his  naval  expedition  The 
admiral  had  acquired  confiderable  riches  ; but  wealth  he 
defpifed,  except  as  an  inftrument  of  ambition.  The  fpoils 


of  the  conquered  iflanders  were  profufely  Iavifhed  in  fhows, 
feftivals,  dances,  and  theatrical  entertainments,  exhibited  for 
the  public  amufement.  His  generous  manners  and  flowing 
affability  were  contrafted  with  the  ftern  dignity  of  his  rival  j. 
and  the  refult  of  the  comparifon  added  great  force  to  his  in- 
finuation,  that  fince  his  own  neceffary  abfence  in  the  fervice 
of  the  republic,  Ariftides  had  acquired  a degree  of  influence 
inconfiftent  with  the  conftitution  ; and,  by  arrogating  to 
himfelf  an  univerfal  and  unexampled  jurifdiftion  in  the  ftate, 
had  eftablifhed  a filent  tyranny,  without  pomp  or  guards, 
over  the  minds  of  his  fellow -citizens.  Ariftides,  trufting  to 
the  innocence  and  integrity  of  his  own  heart,  difdained  to 
employ  any  unworthy  means,  either  for  gaining  the  favour, 
or  for  averting  the  refentment,  of  the  multitude.  The  con- 
teft,  therefore,  ended  in  his  baniffiment  for  ten  years,  by  a 
law  intitled  the  Oftracifm  (from  the  name  of  the  materials 
on  which  votes  were  marked  !,  by  which  the  majority  of’ the 
Athenian  affembly  might  expel  any  citizen,  however  inof- 
fenfive  or  meritorious  had  been  his  paft  conduct,  who,  by 
his  prefect  power  and  greatneis,  feemed  capable  of  difturb- 
ing  the  equality  of  republican  government.  This  Angular 
inftitution,  which  had  been  eftablifhed  foon  after  the  Athe- 
nians had  delivered  themfelves  from  the  tyranny  of  Hippias, 
the  fon  of  Piiiftratus,  was  evidently  intended  to  prevent  any 
perion  in  future  from  attaining  the  fame  unlawful  authority. 
At  Athens,  even  virtue  was  profcribed,  when  it  feemed  to 
endanger  the  public  freedom  ; and  only  four  years  after  the 
battle  of  Marathon,  in  which  he  had  difplayed  equal  valour 
and  wifdom,  Ariftides,  the  jufteft  and  moft  refpeclable  of 
the  Greeks,  became  the  viftim  of  popular  jealoufy  ; an  ex- 
ample of  cruel  rigour,  which  will  for  ever  brand  the  fpirit 
of  democratical  policy.  The  baniffiment  of  Ariftides  ex- 
pofed  the  Athenians  ftill  more  than  formerly  to  the  danger 
which  they  hoped  to  avoid  by  this  fevere  meafure.  The 
removal  of  fuch  a formidable  opponent  enabled  Themiftocles 
to  govern  without  control ; army,  navy,  and  revenue,  all 
were  fubmitted  to  his  infpeftion.  It  happened,  indeed, 
moft  fortunately  for  the  fame  of  this  great  man,  as  well  as 
for  the  liberty  of  Athens,  that  his  adhve  ambition  was  called 
to  the  glorious  talk  of  fubduing  the  enemies  of  his  country  - 
The  fmaller  iflands  in  the  dEgean  were  already  reduced  to 
obedience  ; but  the  poffeffion  of  them  wijis  uncertain  while 
the  fleet  of  dEgina  covered  the  fea,  and  bid  defiance  to  the 
Athenians.  This  fmall  ifland,  or  rather  this  rock,  inha- 
bitedtime immemorial  by  merchants  and  pirates,  and  fituate 
in  the  Saronic  gulph,  which  divides  the  territories  from  the 
northern  ffiores  of  Peloponnefus,  was  a formidable  enemy  to 
the  republic  ; the  jealoufy  of  commerce  and  naval  power 
embittered  their  mutual  rivalry  ; and  as  the  inhabitants  of 
digina,  who  were  governed  by  a few  leading  men,  had 
entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  Perfians,  there  was  every 
circumftance  united  which  could  provoke  to  the  utmoft  the 
hatred  and  refentment  of  the  Athenians.  A motive  lefs. 
powerful  than  the  excels  of  republican  antipathy  could  not 
probably  have  prevailed  on  them  to  embrace  the  meafure 
which  they . now.  adopted  by  the  advice  of  Themiftocles. 

There  was  a confiderable  revenue  ari  finer  from  the  filver 
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mines  of  mount  Laurium,  which  had  been  hitherto  employed 
in  relieving  the  private  wants  of  the  citizens,  or  diffipated 
in  their  public  amufements.  This  annual  income  Themi- 
ftocles perfuaded  them  to  deftine  to  the  ufeful  purpofe  of 
building  ffiips  of  war,  by  which  they  might  feize  or  deftroy 
the  fleet  of  dEgina.  The  propofal  was  approved,  an  hun- 
dred gallies  were  equipped,  the  naval  ftrength  of  dEgina  was 
broken,  and  fuccefs  animated  the  Athenians  to  afpire  at 
obtaining  the  unrivalled  empire  of  the  fea.  Corcyra  formed 
the  only  remaining  obftacle  to  their  ambition.  This  ifland, 
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which,  under  the  name  of  Pheeacia,  is  celebrated  by  Homer 
for  its  amazing  riches  and  fertility,  had  been  ftill  further  im- 
proved by  a colony  of  Corinthians.  It  extends  an  hundred 
miles  along  the  weitern  fhores  of  Epirus,  and  the  natural 
abundance  of  its  productions,  the  convenience  of  its  har- 
bours, and  the  adventurous  fpirit  of  its  new  inhabitants, 
gave  them  an  undifputed  advantage  aver  their  neighbours 
in  navigation  and  commerce.  They  became  fucceffively  the 
rivals,  the  enemies,  and  the  fuperiors  of  Corinth,  their 
mother  country  ; and  their  fuccefsful  cruifes  infeCted  the 
coalts  and  difturbed  the  communication  of  the  iflands  and 
continent  of  Greece.  It  belonged  to  Athens,  who  had  fo 
lately  punifhed  the  perfidy  of  Atgina,  to  chaitife  the  info- 
lence  of  the  Corcyreans.  The  naval  depredations  of  thefe 
iflmders  made  them  be  regarded  as  common  enemies  ; and 
Themiilocles,  when,  by  feizing  part  of  their  fleet,  he  broke 
the  iinews  of  their  power,  not  only  gratified  the  ambition 
of  his  republic,  but  performed  a fignal  fervice  to  the  whole 
of  the  Grecian  confederacy.  Victorious  by  fea  and  land, 
againfl  Greeks  and  Barbarians,  Athens  might  now  feem 
entitled  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  a glorious  fecurity.  It  was 
generally  believed  in  Greece,  that  the  late  difaiter  of  the 
Perfians  would  deter  them  from  invading  a fecond  time  the 
coafts  of  Europe.  But  Themiftoeles,  who,  in  the  words  of 
Thucydides  (lib.  i. ),  was  no  lefs  fagacious  in  feeing  the 
future,  than  in  managing  the  prefent,  regarded  the  battle  of 
Marathon  not  as  the  end  of  the  war,  but  as  the  prelude  to 
new  and  more  glorious  combats.  He  continually  exhorted 
his  fellow-citizens  to  keep  themfelves  in  readinefs  for  aCtion  ; 
above  all,  to  increafe,  with  unremitting  afliduity,  the  ifrength 
of  their  fleet ; and,  in  confequence  of  this  judicious  advice, 
the  Athenians  were  enabled  to  oppofe  the  immenfe  arma- 
ments of  Xerxes  (of  which  the  moft  formidable  tidings 
loon  arrived  from  every  quarter),  with  two  hundred  gallies 
ol  a fuperior  fize  and  conftruCtion  to  any  hitherto  known  in 
Greece.  (See  Gillies’s  Greece,  vol.  i-.  p.414.) 

Meanwhile  the  reduction  of  revolted  provinces  had  given 
employment  and  luftxe  to  the  Perfian  arms.  Nine'years  after 
the  battle  of  Marathon,  and  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign 
(B.C.  48 1.',  Xerxes  found  himfelf  uncontrolled  mafter  of  the 
Eaft,  and  in  poflefiion  of  fuch  a fleet  and  army  as  flattered 
him  with  the  hopes  of  univerfal  empire.  The  three  laft  years 
of  Darius  were  fpent  in  preparing  for  the  Grecian  expedition. 
Xerxes,  who  fucceeded  to  his  feeptre  and  to  his  revenge, 
dedicated  lour  years  more  to  the  fame  holtile  purpoie. 
Amidft  his  various  wars  and  pleafures,  he  took  care  that 
the  artifans  of  Egypt  and  Phoenicia,  as  well  as  all  the  mari- 
time provinces  of  Lower  Alia,  fbould  labour  with  unremit- 
ting diligence,  in  fitting  out  an  armament  adequate  to  the 
extent  of  his  ambition.  Twelve  hundred  fhips  of  war,  and 
three  thoufand  fhips  of  burthen,  were  at  length  ready  to  re- 
ceive his  commands.  The  former  were  of  a larger  fize  and 
firmer  conftruCtion  than  any  hitherto  feen  in  the  ancient 
world  : they  carried  on  board,  at  a medium,  200  feamen  and 
thirty  Perfians  who  ferved  as  marines.  The  {hips  of  burthen 
contained,  in  general,  eighty  men,  fewer  being  found  inca- 
pable of  rowing  them.  The  whole  amounted  to  4200  fhips 
and  about  500,000  men,  who  were  ordered  to  rendezvous 
in  the  moft  fecure  roads  and  harbours  of  Ionia.  We  are  not 
exaCtly  informed  of  the  number  of  the  land  forces,  which 
were  affembled  at  Sufa.  It  is  certain  however,  that  they 
were  extremely  numerous,  and  it  is  probable  that  they 
would  continually  increafe  on  the  march  from  Sufa  to  Sardis, 
by  the  confluence  of  many  tributary  nations,  t<j  the  Impe- 
rial ftandard  of  Xerxes.  The  Perfian  army  confifted  of 
L, 700, coo  infantry,  and  8.), 000  cavalry,  befides  20, coo 
Arabians,  riders  of  camels,  and  Libyan  charioteers  : when  to- 


thefe  were  added  failors  and  marines,  the  number  amounted 
to  2,317,610  : this  was  the  number  of  fighting  men  whom 
Xerxes  brought  from  Afia,exclufively  of  attendantsand  (laves. 
Befides,  there  were  immenfe  numbers  ot  women  and  eunuchs, 
who,  according  to  eaftern  luxury  and  debauchery,  followed 
the  camp,  in  all  the  oftentatious  pageantry  and  feeble  mag- 
nificence of  defpotic  pomp  : fo  that  to  ufe  the  words  of 
the  animated  Barthelerni,  5,000,000  had  been  torn  from 
their  native  homes,  and  were  preparing  to  deftroy  whole 
nations,  to  gratify  the  ambition  of  an  individual  named 
Mardonius.  In  Europe  he  was  joined  by  300,000  of 
Thracians,  Macedonians,  and  northern  Greeks,  who  meanly 
deferted  their  brave  countrymen  orf  Sparta  and  Athens  ; fo 
that  the  whole  exceeded  2,600,000  men.  (This  account 
is  tranflated  from  Herodotus,  1.  vi.)  The  number  of 
this  army,  as  recorded  by  the  firft  Greek  hiftorian,  has  never 
been  equalled  by  any  of  ancient  or  modern  times,  from 
Herodotus  to  his  literary  defeendant  Gillies.  But  little 
availed  the  bodies  of  Aliatic  flaves,  againft  the  fouls  of 
European  freemen.  Having  wintered  at  Sardis,  he  fent 
ambaffadors  to  demand  earth  and  water,  as  a mark  of  fub- 
miflion,  from  all  the  Grecian  ftates  except  Athens  and 
Sparta,  whom  he  p'refumptuoufly  referved  for  the  feverelt 
punifhment.  (B.  C.  480)  The  flow  march  of  his  immenfe 
army,  and,  ftill  more,  its  tedious  tranfportation  acrofs  the 
feas  which  feparate  Europe  from  Alia,  ill  fuited  the  rapid 
violence  of  his  revenge.  Xerxes  therefore  ordered  a bridge 
of  boats  to  be  raifed  on  the  Hellefpont,  which,  in  the  nar- 
rowed part,  is  only  feven  ftadia,  or  feven  eighths  of  a mile  in 
breadth.  Here  the  bridge  was  formed  with  great  labour  ; 
but  whether  owing  to  the  awkwardnefs  of  its  conftruftion, 
or  to  the  violence  of  a Proceeding  tempeft,  it  was  no  fooner 
built  than  deftroyed.  The  great  king  ordered  the  directors 
of  the  work  to  be  beheaded  ; and,  proud  of  his  tyrannic 
power  over  feeble  men,  difplayed  an  impotent  rage' again  ft 
the  elements.  In  all  the  madnefs  of  defpotifm,  he''  com- 
manded the  Hellefpont  to  be  punifhed  with  300  "ftripes, 
and  a pair  of  fetters  to  be  dropped  into  the  fea  ; ’adding 
thefe  frantic  and  ridiculous  expreffions : — “ It"  is  thus, 
thou  fait  and  bitter  water,  that  thy  mafter  punifhes’thy  un- 
provoked injury  ; and  he  is  determiued  to  pafs  'thy-  treache- 
rous ftreams,  notwithftanding  all  the  infolenceof  thyhlalice.” 
After  this  abfurd  ceremony,  a new  bridge  was  made  of  a 
double  range  of  veffels,  fixed  by  ftrong  anchors  on  both 
fides,  and  joined  together  by  cables  of  hemp  and  reed, 
faftened  to  immenfe  beams  driven  into  the  oppofite  fhores. 
The  decks  of  the  veffels,  which  exceeded  600  in  number, 
were  ftrewed  with  trunks  of  trees  and  earth,  and  their 
furface  was  ftill  farther  fmbothed,  by  a covering  of  planks. 
The  fides  were  then  railed  with  wicker  work,  to  prevent 
the  fear  and  impatience  of  the  horfes  ; and  upon  this  lin- 
gular edifice  the  main  ftrength  of  the  army  paffed  in  feven 
days  and  nights,  from  the  Aliatic  city  of  Abydbs,  to  that 
of  Seftos  in  Europe.  The  army  began  its  march  divided 
into  three  bodies,  one  of  which  followed  the'  fea  fliore,  and 
the  two  others  proceeded  at  ftated  diftances,  through  the 
interior  part  of  the  country.  (See  Herodotus,  1.  vii.) 
The  meafures  that  had  been  adopted,  procured  them  certain 
means  of  fubfiftence.  Three  thoufand  veffels  laden  with 
provifions  kept  along  the  coaft,  regulating  their  motions 
by  thofe  of  the  army.  The  Egyptians  and  Phoenicians  had 
previoufly  ftored  many  of  the  maritime  towns  of  Thrace  and 
Macedonia,  and  the  Perfians  at  every  flat  ion  were  fed  and 
provided  with  every  thing  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  adjacent 
countries,  who,  long  apprifed  of  their.arrivai,  were  prepared 
for  their  reception.  But  before  this  general  tranfportation, 
conlidersble  part  of  the  forces  had  bqen.  already  fent  to 
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the  coaft  of  Macedonia,  in  order  to  dig  aerofs  the  ifthmus 
which  joins  to  that  coaft  the  high  promontory  of  Athos. 
The  difafter  which  befel  the  fleet  commanded  by  Mardonius, 
in  doubling  the  cape  of  this  celebrated  peninfula,  was  ftill 
prefent  to  the  mind  of  Xerxes.  The  neck  of  land,  only  a 
mile  and  a half  in  breadth,  was  adorned  by  the  Grecian  city 
of  Sana  ; and  the  promontory  being  rich  and  fertile,  was 
well  inhabited  both  by  Greeks  and  Barbarians.  The  cut- 
ting.of  this  narrow  ifthmus,  by  a canal  of  fufficient  width 
to  allow  two  gallies  to  fail  abreaft,  was  a matter  not  beyond 
the  .power  of  a potentate  who  commanded  the  labour  of  fo 
many  myriads  ; but  it  is  oblerved  by  Herodotus,  to  have 
been,  a work  of  more  oftentation  than  utility,  as  the 
velfels,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  the  age,  might  have 
been  conveyed  over  land  with  greater  expedition,  and  with 
Ids  trouble  and  expence.  The  Perfian  forces  were  now 
iafely  conducted  into  Europe  ; and  the  chief  obilacle  to 
the  eafy  navigation  of  their  fleet  along  the  coafts  of  Thrace, 
Mace  don,  and  Theffaly,  to  the  centre  of  the  Grecian  ftates, 
was  removed  by  the  dividing  of  mount  Athos.  Through 
the  fertile  plains  of  Leffer  Alia,  the  whole  army  had  kept 
H a body  ; but  the  difficulty  of  fupplies  obliged  them  to 
feparate  into  three  divifions  in  their  march  through  the  lefs 
cultivated  countries  of  Europe.  Before  this  feparation 
took  place,  the  whole  fleet  and  army  were  reviewed  by 
Xerxes,  near  Dorifcus,  a city  of  Thrace,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Hebrus.  This  celebrated  raufter  we  (hall  narrate 
in  the  words  of  Dr.  Gillies.  “ Such  an  immenfe  collection 
fcf  men  affembled  in  arms,  and  attended  with  every  circum- 
ftance  of  martial  magnificence,  gave  an  opportunity  for 
feeing,  or  at  leaft  for  fuppofing,  many  afteCling  feenes. 
The  ambition  of  the  great  king  had  torn  him  from  his  pa- 
lace of  Sufa,  but  it  could  not  tear  him  from  the  objeCts  of 
his  affeftion,  and  the  minillers  of  his  pleafure.  He  was 
followed  by  his  women,  and  by  his  flatterers,  and  all  the  effe- 
minate pride  of  a court  was  blended  with  the  pomp  of  war. 
While  the  great  body  of  the  army  lay  every  night  in  the 
open  air,  Xerxes  and  hia  attendants  were  provided  with 
magnificent  tents.  The  fplendor  of  his  chariots,  the 
mettle  of  his  horfes,  which  far  excelled  the  fwifteft  racers  of 
Theffaly,  the  unexampled  number  of  his  troops,  and  above 
all,  the  bravery  of  the  immortal  band  (a  body  of  10,000 
Perfian  cavalry,  fo  named  becaufe  their  number  was  con- 
llantly  maintained  from  the  flower  of  the  whole  army), 
feemed  fufficient,  to  the  admiring  crowd,  to  raife  the  glory 
of  their  fovereign  above  the  condition  of  humanity"; 
efpecially  fince,  among  fo  many  thoufands  of  men  as  palled 
in  review,  none  could  be  compared  to  Xerxes  in  ftrength, 
in  beauty,  or  in  ftature.  But  amidft  this  fplendor  of  exter- 
nal greatnefs,  Xerxes  felt  himfelf  unhappy.  Having  afeend- 
ed  an  eminence  to  view  his  camp  and  fleet,  his  pride  was  hum- 
bled with  the  reflection,  that  no  one  of  all  the  innumerable 
hoft  could  furvive  an  hundred  years.  The  haughty 
monarch  of  Alia  was  melted  into  tears.  The  converfation  of 
jhiskinfman  and  counfellor,  Artabanus,  was  ill  calculated  to 
con  foie  his  melancholy.  That  refpeCtable  old  man,  whofe 
vvifdom  had  often  moderated  the  youthful  ardour  of  Xerxes, 
and  who  had  been  as  affiduous  to  prevent,  as  Mardonius  had 
been  to  promote,  the  Grecian  war,  took  notice  that  the  mi- 
fery  of  human  life  was  an  obieft  far  more  lamentable  than 
its  Ihortnefs.  In  the  narrow  fpace  allotted,  has  not  every 
one  of  thefe  in  our  prefence,  and  indeed  the  whole  human 
race,  often  wifhed  rather  to  die  than  to  live  ? The  tumult 
of  paffions  difturbs  the  bell  of  our  days  ; difeafes  and  weak- 
nefs  accompany  old  age  ; and  death,  fo  vainly  dreaded,  is  the 
fare  and  hofpitable  refuge  of  wretched  mortals.”  ( See  Gil- 
lies, no!,  i.  p.  424.)  Xerxes  often  converfed  with  Derna- 


ratus,  an  exiled  king  of  Sparta,  who  had  taken  refuge  with 
the  Perfian  monarch,  and  their  dialogues,  detailed  by  Hero- 
dotus, admirably  illuftrate  the  oppofite  circumftances  and 
characters  of  the  Perfians  and  Greeks.  The  following  is 
nearly  the  fubftance.  “ Do  you  imagine,”  faid  the  de- 
Ipot,  “that  the  Greeks  willdare  to  refift  my  forces'?”  Dema- 
ratus,  having  obtained  permiffion  to  fpeak  the  truth,  replied, 
d he  Gieeks  aie  to  be  feared,  becaufe  tncy  are  poor  and 
virtuous.  Without  pronouncing  the  eulogium  of  the  other 
ftates,  I ffiah  only  fpeax  to  you  of  the  X.ucediemonians  x 
They  will  fcorn  the  idea  of  flavery.  Should  all  Greece 
fubmit  to  your  arms,  they  will  be  but  the  more  ardent  in 
defence  of  their  liberty.  Inquire  not  the  number  of  their 
troops  ; were  they  but  a lingle  thoufan'd,  nay,  were  they 
ftili  fewer,  they  would  prefent  themfelves  to  the  combat,” 
The  Perfian  Icing,  at  hearing  this,  laughed  aloud  ; and  after 
comparing  his  forces  with  thofe  of  the  Lacedemonians ; 
“ Do  you  not  fee,”  faid  he,  “ that  the  greateft  part  of  my 
foldiers  would  take  to  flight,  were  they  not  retained  bv 
mcnaces  and  blows  i A-S  a li in  1 hi r dread  cannot  operate  qu 
thofe  Spartans,  who  are  reprefeuted  to  us  ns  fo  free  and  in- 
dependent, it  is  evident  that  they  will  never  uuneceffarily 
brave  certain  death  : and  what  is  there  to  conftrain  than 
to  it  ?”  “ The  law,”  replied  Demaratus ; “ that  law  which 
lias  more  power  over  them,  than  you  have  over  your  fabje&s; 
i-hat  law  w hicn  faith  to  them,  behold  your  enemies  ; the 
queftion  is  not  to  number  them  ; you  muff  conquer  or  die.” 
Xerxes  was  rather  amufed  than  inftructed  by  this  difcourfe. 
Ills  hopes  of  fuccefs  feemed  built  on  too  folid  principles  to 
be  ffiaken  by  the  opinion  of  a prejudiced  Greek.  Every- 
day meffengers  arrived  with  the  fubmiffion  of  new  nations. 
Pie  proceeded  on  his  march,  till  he  arrived  at  the  pais  of 
Thermopylae.  This  is  a defile  fituated  at  the  foot  of  mount 
Oeta,  between  Theffaly  and  Phocis ; a pafs  no  more  than 
ninety  feet  broad,  and  the  only  one  by  which  the  hoft  of 
Xerxes  could  penetrate  into  Achaia.  Thither  the  Grecian 
army,  not  exceeding  11,000,  directed  its  courfe  : of  thefe 
4,000  only  were  more  immediately  deftined  to  defend  the 
paffage.  But  finding  himfelf  miftaken,  and  being  informed 
by  Demaratus,  that  a handful  of  men  might  at  this  place 
flop  for  a confiderable  time  all  his  forces,  he  endeavoured 
to  corrupt  Leonidas  by  magnificent  prefents,  and  the  molt 
tempting  promifes,  even  that  of  making  him  fupreme 
lord  of  Greece.  But  Leonidas  having  reje&ed  all  his 
temptations  with  difdain,  Xerxes  thereupon  com- 
manded him  by  a meffenger  to  feud  him  his  arms.  “ Let 
your  king  come  and  take  them,”  anfwered  Leonidas.  Then 
the  Medes  advanced  againft  the  Greeks  : but  being  unable 
to  fuftain  their  attack,  were  obliged  to  retreat.  The  troop 
of  Perfians,  diftinguiffied  by  the  name  of  immortal,  next 
charged  the  Greeks,  and  fought  with  great  valour,  fo  that 
the  pafs  was  choaked  up  with  dead.  While  the  bell 
troops  of  Xerxes  were  thus  facrificed  to  the  Spartan  valour, 
an  inhabitant  of  the  country  having  difeovered  to  the  Perfians 
a fecret  path  conducting  to  an  eminence  that  commanded 
the  pafs,  a large  detachment  was  immediately  fent  to  take 
poffeffion  of  it.  Leonidas  receiving  intelligence  that  the 
tops  of  the  rocks  forming  the  pafs  were  occupied  by  20,000 
Perfian  troops,  whofe  darts  mull  foon  overwhelm  hirn  and 
his  fmall  party,  intreated  the  greater  part  of  his  men  to  re- 
tire, and  referve  themfelves  for  a more  advantageous  oppor- 
tunity of  ferving  their  country  while  he  himfelf  with  about 
300  Spartans^and  a few  Thefpians  would  maintain  the  pafs 
till  the  laft.  The  reft  having  accordingly  departed,  “ Come 
my  friends,  faid  Leonidas,  “ let  us  dine  cheerfully,  in  the 
hope  of  flipping  together  in  the  other  world.”  His  brave 
companions,  encouraged  by  the  example  of  their  chief, 

thought 
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thought  of  nothing  now  but  to  fell  their  lives  a3  dearly  as 
poflible  ; believing  it  incumbent  on  them,  as  the  leading 
people  of  Greece,  to  devote  themfelves  to  certain  death, 
thereby  to  convince  the  Barbarians  how  much  it  muft  coll 
them  to  reduce  a free  people  to  flavery.  In  the  dead  of 
night,  this  heroic  troop  advancing  directly  forwards  to  the 
tent  of  the  king,  penetrated  to  the  middle  of  the  Perfian 
camp,  cut  off  all  that  came  in  their  way,  and  fpread  the 
molt  dreadful  conlternation  among  the  enemy.  But  day- 
light at  lall  difcoveriug  them  diftindtly  to  the  Perfians,  they 
were  immediately  furroanded,  and  being  rather  overwhelmed 
than  conquered,  breathedtheir  laft  above  heapsof  flaughtered 
enemies  ; leaving  to  after  ages  an  example  of  intrepidity 
before  unknown,  and  hardly  to  be  paralleled  in  hiitory. 
The  Perfians  arc  faid  to  have  loft  upwards  of  20,000  men 
in  this  engagement,  and,  among  the  reft,  the  two  brothers  of 
Xerxes.  To  the  memory  of  thefe  brave  defenders  of 
Greece,  a fuperb  monument  was  afterwards  erected,  bear- 
ing two  infcriptions  ; the  one  in  honour  of  all  thofe  who 
had  ferved  on  that  occafion  ; importing,  that  an  army  of  four 
thoufand  Peloponneiian  Greeks  had  there  itopped  the  pro- 
grefs  of  the  whole  Perfian  force;  the  other  in  honour  ot 
Leonidas  and  his  300  Spartans,  expreffed,  in  a few  iimple 
words,  to  this  effect : “ Go,  paffenger,  tell  at  Sparta,  tiiat 
we  died  here  in  obedience  to  her  laws.”  This  famous  ac- 
tion at  Thermopylae,  in  the  opinion  of  Diodorus  Siculus, 
contributed  very  highly  to  the  fubfequent  advantages  ob- 
tained by  the  Greeks  ; for  the  Perfians,  aftonilhed  at  fo 
ftriking  an  inftance  of  defperate  valour,  thence  concluded, 
that  it  was  hardly  poflible  to  fubdue  a nation  of  fucli  un- 
daunted refolution  ; and  the  Greeks  likewife  perceived, 
from  the  fame  example,  that  valour  and  difcipline  are  capable 
of  vanqui  filing  the  greateft  multitude  ; and  that  therefore  it 
was  poflible  to  overcome  the  Perfians. 

But  the  principal  defence  of  Greece  refted  with  the 
Athenians.  The  very  day  that  Leonidas  fell  at  Thermopy- 
lae, the  Athenian  fleet,  commanded  by  Themiftocles,  having 
difcovered,  while  cruizing  off  Artemifia,  a promontory  of 
Euboea,  a detachment  ot  the  enemy’s  fleet  amounting  to 
two  hundred  veffels,  attacked  them  in  the  night,  and  funk 
move  than  thirty  of  them,  and  the  reft  were  that  fame 
night  wrecked  on  the  coaft  of  Euboea  by  a itorm  that  fuc- 
eeeded  the  engagement.  The  Athenians  receiving  next 
day  a reinforcement  of  fity-three  lhips  more,  attacked  thole 
Of  the  Cilicians,  and  funk  many  of  them.  A general  en- 
gagement enfued  the  fame  day,  in  which  both  parties  fought 
with  great  bravery  ; and  though  neither  could  boaft  of 
the  victory,  yet  the  lofs  was  molt  confiderable  on  the  fide 
of  the  Perfians.  From  the  event  of  thefe  feveral  actions, 
the  Athenians  learned,  that  vidtory  is  not  always  deter- 
mined by  the  greater  number  of  fliips.  Hearing,  in  the 
mean  time,  of  what  had  paffed  at  Thermopylae,  the  Greeks 
thought  it  advifeable  to  retire  nearer  home,  and  therefore 
fet  fail  for  Salamis,  a fmall  ifland  not  far  from  Attica. 
Xerxes  having  now  advanced  into  Phccis,  after  marking 
his  march  all  along  with  the  effedts  of  his  refentment,  the 
Peloponnefians  reiolved  to  fortify  themfelves  within  the 
ifthmus.  The  Athenians,  therefore,  seeing  themfelves  on 
the  eve  of  being  crufhed  under  the  whole  weight  of  the 
Perfian  power,  fent  in  this  extremity,  to  confult  the  oracle  ; 
who  told  them,  “ that  the  only  means  of  preferving  their 
city  were  wooden  walls.”  Thefe  wooden  walls,  pointed  out 
by  the  oracle,  were  interpreted  by  Themiftocles  to  be 
their  fliips ; and  he  told  his  countrymen,  that  the  foie 
means  of  prefervation  left  was,  to  abandon  the  city,  and 
to  betake  themfelves  to  their  fleet.  This  advice  was  not 
at  all  relilhed  by  the  people,  who  fhuddered  at  the  thoughts 
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of  deferting  their  gods,  and  the  tombs  of  their  anceftors.- 
Tnemiftocles,  however,  iuceeeded  at  laft  in  perfuading 
them,  that  the  exiftence  of  Athens  depended  neither  on  its 
hollies  nor  its  temples,  but  on  the  lives  of  its  citizens ; 
and  tlaat  the  gods  themfelves  had,  by  the  mouth  of  the 
oracle,  plainly  declared  it  to  be  their  pleafure,  that  the 
Athenian?  ought  to  leave  their  city  for  a while.  The  peo- 
ple at  laft,  convinced  by  his  eloquence,  confented  to  go  on 
board  of  their  fliips.  It  is  difficult  to  fay,  whether  we  are 
more  affedted  on  this  occafion  by  the  melancholy  fitua- 
tiou  of  the  Athenians,  thus  compelled  by  a barbarous 
prince  to  defert  their  native  country ; or  by  the  heroic  refo- 
lution of  theie  Athenians,  to  go  in  this  manner  into  a fort 
of  voluntary  banifhment,  rather  than  fabmit  to  their  op- 
preffors.  The  Athenians  conveyed  their  women,  children, 
and  the  greater  part  of  their  old  men,  to  Trazene,  a fmall 
town  on  the  fea  coaft  of  Peloponnefus,  where  they  were 
received  with  all  the  marks  ofhnmanity  which  their  fituation 
required.  But  many  of  their  oldelt  men  were  left  in  the 
citadel,  being  unable,  by  reafon  of  their  great  age  and  in- 
firmities, to  undergo  the  fatigue  of  tranfportation.  Xerxes 
in  the  mean  time  approaching  towards  Athens,  fent  a de- 
tachment of  his  army  to  plunder  the  temple  of  Delphos, 
which  contained  immenfe  riches.  But  Herodotus  and 
Diodorus  Siculus  tell  us,  that  moft  of  the  foldiers  fent  on 
tills  errand  perifhed  in  a violent  tempeft.  The  Perfian  army 
arriving  at  Athens,  found  nothing  but  filence  and  folitude 
within  the  walls.  They  attacked  the  citadel,  which,  after 
a brave  refiitance  by  its  feeble  garrifon,  was  taken  by  itorm, 
and  all  within  it  were  put  to  the  Tword : Xerxes  ordered 
the  reft  of  the  city  to  be  fet  on  fire.  In  the  mean  time 
differences  were  likely  to  arife  in  the  Grecian  fleet  commanded 
by  Eurybiades  ; one  halt  of  them  being  of  opinion  that 
they  ought  to  advance  towards  the  ifthmns  of  Corinth,  to 
be  at  hand  to  fupport  their  army  ; and  the  other,  that  they 
ought  by  no  means  to  quit  the  advantageous  poll  at  Sala- 
mis.  Tiie  latter  opinion  was  fupported  by  Themiftocles, 
who,  on  this  occafion,  gave  another  proof  of  his  extra- 
ordinary moderation  and  coolnefs  of  temper.  For  while  he 
was  maintaining  his  opinion  with  fome  warmth  againit 
Eurybiades,  who  was  a man  of  choleric  difpofition,  the 
latter  flew  in  a paffion,  and  lifted  up  his  cane  to  itrike  him: 
Themiftocles  called  out  to  him,  “ ftrike,  but  hear  me.” 
His  eloquence  and  finnnefsat  laft  prevailed,  and  the  Greeks 
faw  that,  being  extremely  inferior  to  the  enemy  in  the  num- 
ber as  well  as  in  the  fize  of  their  fliips,  it  was  of  the  highelt 
importance  to  avail  themfelves  of  their  prefent  fituation, 
and  to  give  battle  in  fuch  a narrow  ftrait  as  that  of  Sa- 
lamis, where  the  enemy  could  not  bring  all  their  fleet 
into  action.  They  reiolved,  therefore,  to  prepare  to  fight 
the  Perfians  in  this  ltrait.  The  Perfians  determined  to  give 
battle,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  queen  Artemifia,  who 
reprefented  to  them,  that  the  lofs  of  a fea  fight  mull 
inevitably  be  attended  with  the  deltrudtion  of  their  army  on 
land.  But  her  advice,  though  the  moft  prudent,  was 
rejected,  Xerxes  having  himfelf  declared  his  fentiments  for 
their  coming  to  attion.  Themiftocles,  in  the  mean  time, 
to  put  it  entirely  out  of  the  power  of  his  countrymen  to 
retire  from  Salamis,  contrived  to  have  falfe  intelligence 
conveyed  to  Xerxes  of  their  intending  to  decline  the  en- 
gagement, and  to  make  their  efcape,  and  therefore  advifing 
him  to  order  his  fleet  inftantly  to  advance  and  block  them 
up.  This  ftvatagem  he  communicated  to  Ariftides,  who 
undertook  to  exhort  the  reft  of  the  commanding  officers 
with  whom  he  was  in  great  credit,  not  to  be  difmayed  at 
feeing  themfelves  hemmed  in,  but  to  behave  with  their 
ufual  intrepidity.  The  ftratagem  had  the  defired  effect  ; 
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vnul  tin*  Greeks  feeing  no  other  pofiibility  of  efcaping,  ex- 
cept by  fighting  their  way  through  the  midft  of  the  enemy, 
prepared  for  the  engagement.  Xerxes,  who  was  on  fliore, 
being  delirous  of  feeing  the  battle,  ordered  a fuperb  throne 
to  be  erected  for  him  on  an  eminence.  The  fleet  of  the 
Greeks  con  filled  of  three  hundred  and  eighty  fail.  The- 
ruiftoclcs,  who  that  day  commanded  it,  waited  for  the  riling 
of  a wind,  which  regularly  began  to  blow  at  a certain  hour, 
in  a direction"  exactly  in  the  face  of  the  enemy.  The  Per- 
fians  began  the  attack  with  great  bravery  ; but  the  fmall 
ileet  of  the  Greeks,  acting  by  the  {kill  of  its  commanders 
under  every  advantage,  loon  threw  the  enemy’s  firft  line 
into  confulion,  and  funk  the  Perflan  admiral.  Thole  that 
followed  him,  intimidated  by  his  fate,  partly  betook  theiri- 
felves  to  flight,  and  partly  were  funk.  On  the  wings,  how- 
ever, the  action  continued  very  warm  and  obflinate  ; .but 
the  wind  being  againft  the  Perflans,  the  unwieldy  fize  of 
their  (hips  rendered  them  very'  difficult  to  be  managed,  and 
their  great  number  rather  embarrailing  than  availing  them  in 
inch  a narrow  ftrait,  they  could  not  long  fuftain  the  im- 
petilofity  of  the  Athenians,  but  fell  into  a general  diforder. 
'The  lonians,  mindful  of  their  Grecian  extraClion,  were  the 
licit  that  fled  ; and  they  were  quickly  followed  by  the  reft  of 
the  Perfian  fleet,  which  foon  appeared  fcattered  up  and 
down  in  flight  and  confulion.  Oueen  Artemilia  fignalifed 
•herielf  by  a courage  far  above  her  fex.  In  the  height  of 

• the  battle,  perceiving  herielf  to  be  on  the  point  of  falling 
into  the  hands  of  the  Greeks,  (lie  immediately  hung  out 
.Grecian  colours,  and  attacking  one  of  the  Perfian  gallics, 
funk  it.  The  Greek  that  purfued  her,  deceived  by  this 
■ftratagem,  believed  her  to  be  one  of  his  own  party,  and 
quitted  the  purfuit.  The  victory  coft  the  Greeks  forty 
Jhips  ; but  of  the  Perfian*  two  hundred  were  either  taken  or 
.funk.  This  engagement,  one  of  the  moft  memorable  re- 
•corded  in  ancient  hiftory,  entailed  immortal  fame  on  the 
Grecian  wifdom  and  courage.  The  renowned  Cimon, 
though  yet  but  a young  man,  diftinguifhed  himfelf  highly 
.on  that  occafion,  and  gave  evident  marks  of  his  future 

• greatnefs.  But  as  the  principal  glory  belonged  to  Themi- 
ftocles,  the  eyes  of  all  the  Greeks  were  fixed  on  him,  and 
the  higheft  honours  were  conferred  on  the  deliverer  of 
•Greece.  At  this  time  every  fentiment  of  jealoufy  was  over- 
looked, and  none  exceeded  the  Lacedaemonians  in  their 
encomiums  on  Themiftoeles,  whom  they  crowned  with 
..laurel,  the  reward  of  wifdom  and  valour.  When  he  ap- 
peared at  the  Olympic  games,  the  whole  affembly  rofe  up 
to  give  him  place  ; every  eye  was  fixed  on  him  alone  ; and 
that  day  was  the  moft  glorious  of  his  life. 

The  Perfians  and  Greeks  were  in  expectation  of  a new 
battle  ; but  Mardonius  was  by  no  means  fatisfied  with  the 
■orders  given  by  Xerxes;  he  read  in  the  foul  of  that  prince 
' .nothing  but  the  meaneft  fentiments  combined  with  projects 
of  revenge,  to  which  he  poflibly  might  fall  a viftim.  “ My 
lord,”  faid  he,  approaching  him,  “ deign  to  recal  your 
courage ; your  expectations  were  not  founded  on  your 
•fleet,  but  on  that  formidable  army  with  which  you  have 
entrufted  me.  The  Greeks  are  no  more  able  to  relift  you 
now  than  heretofore  ; nothing  can  flicker  them  from  the 
.punifhment  due  to  their  ancient  offences,  and  the  fruitlefs 
advantage  they  have  lately  gained.  If  we  determine  on  a 
■retreat,  we  fhall  for  ever  be  the  objects  of  their  derifion  ; 
and  the  opprobrium  that  has  fallen  on  the  Phoenicians,  the 
Egyptians,  and  other  nations  who  fought  on  board  your 
veffels,  will  recoil  on  your  faithful  Perfians.  Suffer  me  to 
propofe  another  method  to  fave  their  glory  and  your  own  ; 
•I  would  advife  you  to  lead  back  the  greater  part  of  your 
troops  to  Perfia,  and  leave  me  three  hundred  thoufand  men, 
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with  whom  I fliall  be  able  to  reduce  all  Greece.”  (See  He- 
rodotus, 1.  viii.)  Xerxes,  who  in  his  own  mind  was 
rejoiced 'at  the  propofal,  affembled  his  council,  admitted  to 
it  Artemilia,  and  requefted  her  opinion  on  the  project  of 
Mardonius.  The  queen  difeovering  the  real  fentiments  of 
Xerxes,  gave  an  advice  which  fhe  knew  would  be  pleating. 
“ Leave,”  Are  faid,  “ to  Mardonius,  the  care  of  completing 
your  work.  If  he  fucceeds,  yours  will  be  all  the  glory  ; 
if  he  pefifhes,  or  is  defeated,  your  empire  will  not,  on 
that  account,  be  fliaken,  nor  Perfia  confider  the  lofs  of  a 
battle  as  any  great  misfortune,  when  you  fhall  have  fecured 
your  perfon.”  When  the  Greeks  had  leiiure  to  examine 
the  extent  and  completenefs  of  their  fuccefs,  they  deter- 
mined, in  the  firft  emotions  of  triumph  and  refentment,  to 
purfue  the  {battered  remains  of  the  enemy.  That  no  Bar- 
barian might  efcape,  they  propofed  immediately  to  fail 
weftward,  to  deftroy  the  Perfian  bridge  over  the  Hellef- 
pont,  and  thus  to  intercept  their  return.  This  defign  was 
recommended,  and  chiefly  fupported-  by  the  Athenians, 
who,  having  experienced  the  greateft  flrare  of  the  danger, 
felt  mo'ft  fenfibly  the  joys  of  deliverance.  But  upon  more 
mature  deliberation,  it  occurred  that  .the  Perfians  were  ft  ill 
fufficiently  numerous  to  afford  juft  grounds  of  terror.  To 
their  cowardice  and  inexperience,  not  to  their  want  of 
ftrength,  the  Greeks  owed  all  their  advantages  over  them  ; 
but  fliould  the  impofiibility  of  retreat  be  added  to  then- 
other  calamities,  they  might  derive  courage  from  delpair, 
and,  by  efforts  hitherto  unexerted,  repair  the  confequences 
of  their  paft  errors  and  misfortunes.  Thefe  conftderations, 
firft  fuggefted,  it  is  faid,  by  Euvibiades  the  Spartan,  were 
adopted  by  Themiftoeles,  who  convinced  his  countrymen 
that  the  jealoufy  of  the  Grecian  gods,  unwilling  that  one 
man  ftiould  be  lord  of  Europe  ar.d  Afia,  rather  than  their 
own  prowefs,  had  given  them  the  victory  over  Xerxes  ; a 
prince  of  fuch  folly  and  madnefs,  that  he  had  treated  with 
equal  irreverence  things  human  and  divine,  deftroyed  the 
facred  temples,  overthrown  the  venerable  altars  and  images, 
and  impioufly  infulted  the  gods  of  the  Hellelpont  with 
ftripes  and  fetters.  That  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Athenians, 
after  having  glorioufly  repelled  the  common  enemy,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  fubfiltence  of  their  wives  and  families,  to  fow 
their  lands,  rebuild  their  houfes,  and  thus  to  repair,  by  the 
moft  induftrious  adtivitv,  the  dreadful  ravages  committed  on 
their  territories.  (See  Gillies,  vol.  i.  p.  482.)  Themiftoeles 
had  no  fooner  perfuaded  the  Athenians  to  embrace  his  opi- 
nion, than  he  fecretly  difpatehed  his  confidant  Sicinus  to  ac- 
quaint the  great  king  with  the  danger  which  he  had  fo  nearly 
eicaped,  and  to  advife  him  to  purfue  his  journey  with  all 
polfible  expedition.  Xerxes  readily  believed  a piece  of  in- 
formation, which  agreed  with  the  fuggeftions  of  his  own 
timidity.  The  rapidity  of  his  march,  conlpired  with  other 
circumftances  above  mentioned,  in  proving  fatal  to  the  lives 
of  his  followers ; and  the  crafty  Athenian,  who  knowing 
the  inftable  affeiftions  ®f  the  multitude,  wiihed  to  deferve 
the  gratitude  of  a king,  gained  the  double  advantage  of 
difpelling  fooner  than  could  otherwife  have  happened,  that 
deftruftive  cloud  of  Barbarians  which  hovered  over  his 
country,  and  of  convincing  their  leader  that  he  was  in  part 
indebted  for  his  fafety  to  that  very  man  whofe.  counfels, 
rather  than  the  arms  of  Greece,  had  occafioned  his  afflidlion 
and  difgrace. 

Mardonius  (B.C.  479),  after  wintering  in  Theffaly,  took 
the  field,  and  began  his  operations  by  making  very  advan- 
tageous offers  to  "the  Athenians,  to  detach  them  from  their 
confederacy  'with  the  other  ftates  ; promifing  not  only  to 
rebuild  their  city,  and  to  give  them  a vaftfum  of  money,  but 
to  fet  them  at  the  head  of  all  Greece.  Ariftides,  then 

archon. 
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archon,  anfwered  the  meffengers  of  Mardonius,  that  all  the 
gold  in  the  world  was  inefficient  to  corrupt  the  Athenians, 
or  to  induce  them  to  defert  the  defence  of  the  common 
liberty  of  their  country  ; that  while  the  fun  continued  to 
light  the  world,  the  Athenians  would  remain  the  mortal 
enemies  of  the  Perlians,  and  would  revenge,  to  the  utmoft 
of  their  power,  the  mifchief  they  had  brought  upon  their 
Country,  and  the  burning  of  their  houfes  and  temples.  As 
foon  as  Mardonius  received  the  anfwer  of  the  Athenians, 
and  thence  faw  that  no  motive  could  induce  them  to  break 
their  engagements,  he  ordered  his  army  to  march  towards 
Attica.  The  Athenians,  on  the  approach  of  the  Periian 
army,  left  their  city  a fecond  time,  and  retired  to  Salami's. 
Mardonius  thereupon  fent  new  deputies  to  them,  with 
terms  ftill  more  advantageous  than  the  former : but  the 
Athenians  were  fo  far  from  accepting  them,  that  they 
ftoned  to  death  one  Lycidas,  only  for  faying  that  they 
ought  to  give  an  audience  to  the  deputies.  The  Perfian 
general,  provoked  at  the  contempt  with  which  the  Athe- 
nians treated  all  his  propofals,  entered  Athens,  and  burnt 
every  thing  that  had  formerly  efcaped  the  fury  of  Xerxes. 
In  this  fituation,  the  Athenians  complained  to  the  Lacedae- 
monians of  their  not  having  fent  them  the  ftipulated  fuc- 
cours  : the  latter  were  then  folely  intent  on  maintaining 
their  ground  within  the  Peloponnefe,  and  defending  the 
entry  of  the  ilthmus ; but  in  compliance  with  the  requifition 
of  the  Athenians,  who  made  a great  outcry  againft  the 
flownefs  of  their  proceedings,  they  fent  to  their  affiftance 
five  thoufand  Spartans,  each  of  whom  was  attended  by 
feven  helots.  Thefe  forces,  joined  with  thofe  of  the  Athe- 
nians and  Peloponnefians,  formed  altogether  an  army  of  about 

70.000  men  ; which,  after  affembling  at  Eleufis,  followed 
Mardonius  into  Bceotia,  and  encamped  at  the  foot  of  mount 
Citheron.  Paufanias,  fon  of  Cleombrotus,  and  viceroy  of 
Sparta,  commanded  the  Lacedaemonian  troops,  and  Ariftides 
thofe  of  the  Athenians  ; the  Perfian  army  then  amounted  to 

300.000  men.  Paufanias,  in  the  mean  time,  advanced 
towards  Plataea,  with  his  forces  drawn  up  in  battle  array  ; 
the  Athenians  being  on  the  right  wing,  and  oppofed  to  the 
Periian  troops,  and  the  Lacedaemonians  on  the  left,  oppofed 
to  the  Greek  troops  in  the  fervice  of  the  Perfians.  The 
Megareans,  who  were  encamped  on  the  plain,  having  been 
attacked  by  the  Perfian  cavalry,  were,  after  a very  brave 
and  long  refiftance,  on  the  point  of  giving  way,  when  three 
hundred  Athenians  ran  to  their  relief.  The  battle  then  be- 
came more  obftinate  than  before ; but  Magiftius,  who  com- 
manded the  Perfian  cavalry,  being  [lain,  his  men  betook 
themfelves  to  flight.  The  death  of  this  officer,  who  was 
reckoned  the  ableft  in  thfe  Perfian  army,  fpread  univer- 
fal  confternation  through  all  their  troops.  Ten  days  inter- 
vened between  this  arition  and  the  general  engagement.  Ar- 
tabazus  was  of  opinion,  that  the  Perfians  ought  to  avoid  a 
general  battle  ; but  Mardonius,  a man  of  a violent  fiery 
difpofition,  thought  otherwife.  Paufanias  and  Ariftides, 
informed  of  the  defign  of  the  Perfians  to  attack  them, 
drew  up  their  tirmy  in  order  of  battle  near  to  the  city  of 
Plataea,  which  Mardonius  perceiving,  changed  the  intended 
order  of  his  attack.  But  the  Greeks,  finding  themfelves 
ftraitened  for  water  in  their  prefent  fituation,  refolved  to 
decamp.  Mardonius  believing  this  movement  to  be  a flight, 
immediately  advanced  with  his  men,  uttering  loud  ffiouts, 
and  charged  the  rear  of  the  Greek  army,  compofed  of  the 
Lacedaemonians,  who,  forming  themfelves  into  a column, 
oppofed  the  enemy  with  their  ufual  valour,  and  falling  on 
the  Perfians  with  the  greatefi  fury,  made  a dreadful  daugh- 
ter. Mardonius  fell  in  the  beginning  of  the  action.  The 
main  body  of  the  Greek  army  advancing  in  the  mean  time 


to  the  charge,  in  feparate  detachments,  completed  the  over- 
throw of  the  Perfians.  In  another  quarter  of  the  field,  the 

40.000  Greeks  in  the  Perfian  fervice,  who  were  engaged 
with  the  troops  commanded  by  Ariftides,  hearing  of  the 
flight  of  the  Barbarians,  followed  their  example,  and  re- 
treated likewife,  but  rallied  in  their  camp,  and  there  en- 
trenched themfelves.  The  Lacedaemonians,  however,  fup- 
ported  by  the  Athenians,  attacked  and  forced  their  en- 
trenchments ; after  which,  nothing  was  to  be  feen  but  a ge- 
neral maffacre,  for  the  Perfians  being  too  numerous  to  be 
made  prifoners,  received  no  quarter,  and  were  all  put  to 
the  fword.  Artabazus,  after  diilinguifhing  himfelf  both  as 
a fkilful  and  as  a brave 1 foldier,  colle&ed  the  fcattered  re- 
mains of  the  Perfian  army,  amounting  now  to  no  more  than 

44.000  men,  and  returned  with  all  poffible  expedition  to- 
wards Perfia.  The  lofs  of  the  Greeks  in  this  engagement 
was  about  10,000  men.  The  Greeks,  as  a monument  of 
this  memorable  victory,  erefted  a ftatue  to  Jupiter  in  the 
temple  of  Olympia,  inferibed  with  the  names  of  all  the 
ftates  of  Greece  who  had  fought  at  Plataea.  It  came  next 
under  coniideration,  whether  the  prize  of  valour  ought  to 
be  adjudged  to  the  Athenians  or  to  the  Lacedaemonians. 
But  to  avoid  all  controverfy  on  this  head,  whereby  the  ge- 
neral joy  arifing  from  the  vidiory  might  be  difturbed,  the 
queftion  was,  by  the  influence  of  Ariftides,  referred  to  the 
determination  of  the  other  Greeks,  who,  to  prevent  any 
jealoufy  between  thofe  rival  ftate?,  adjudged  it  to  belong  to> 
the  Platseans.  Then,  after  fending  a tripod  of  folid  gold 
to  the  temple  at  Delphos,  and  fetting  apart  a tenth  of  the 
fpoil,  as  an  offering  to  the  gods,  to  be  applied  to  religious 
purpofes,  they  divided  with  great  juftice  the  reft  of  the 
fpoil,  which  was  fo  immeufe,  that  Juftin  is  of  opinion  it 
was  the  firft  great  caufe  of  the  corruption  of  the  Grecian 
manners.  By  the  perfuafion  of  Ariftides,  the  Greeks, 
paffed  a folemn  decree,  obliging  all  the  Hates  to  fend  depu- 
ties to  Plataea,  to  offer  facrifices  to  Jupiter  the  deliverer , in- 
ftituting  public  games  at  that  place  every  fifth  year ; and 
ordering  a fleet  of  a hundred  fhips,  and  an  army  of  10,000 
foot,  and  as  many  liorfe,  to  be  kept  always  on  foot,  for 
making  continual  war  on  the  Barbarians.  The  Plataeans. 
were  appointed  to  celebrate  the  anniverfary  of  all  thofe  who 
had  fallen  in  this  battle,  which  they  regularly  performed 
with  much  pomp  and  ceremony.  The  Perfian  fleet,  having* 
in  the  mean  time,  failed  towards  Samos,  that  of  the  Greeks, 
under  the  command  of  Leotychides  the  Lacedaemonian,  and 
Xantippus  the  Athenian,  advanced  as  far  as  Delos,  upon 
the  earneft  intreaty  of  the  inhabitants  of  Chios,  who  begged 
to  be  delivered  from  their  fubjedtion  to  the  Barbarians  ; and 
likewife  in  confequence  of  fecret  intelligence  received  by 
them  of  the  intention  of  the  Ionians  to  revolt.  The  Per- 
fians, hearing  of  the  approach  of  the  Greeks,  retired  to  My- 
cale  in  Afia  Minor,  where  they  drew  them  veffels  on  ihore, 
and  furrounded  them  with  a deep  ditch.  The  Greeks,  how- 
ever, purfued  them  thither,  and  with  the  affiftance  of  the 
Ionians,  attacked  them.  The  battle  was  at  firft  bravely 
fought  on  both  fides ; but  the  Milefians  and  Samians,,  fol- 
lowed by  the  reft  of  the  Afiatic  Greeks,  having  defertea 
from  tjie  Perfians,  the  latter  were  vanquiffied,  and  40,000 
of  them  cut  in  pieces.  The  Athenians  took  poffeffion  of 
the  enemy’s  camp,  burnt  the  Periian  fleet,  and  returned  to 
Samos- with  a vaft  deal  of  plunder.  This  engagement  hap- 
pened on  the  fame  day  with  that  of  Plataea,  Thus  did  that 
memorable  day  for  ever  free  the  Greeks  from  any  future 
Periian  invafions,  and  deliver  them  from  thofe  innumerable 
armies  of  Barbarians,  which  like  clouds  of  locufts  had  con- 
fumed  their  country  for  two  whole  years.  Thefe  grievous 
defeats  were  never  forgotten  by.  the  Perfian  monarchs  3 and 

they 
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they  entirely  cured  Xerxes  of  all  define  of  undertaking  any 
other  enterprifes  of  the  fame  kind.  He  thought  no  more 
of  executing  vengeance  on  the  Greeks;  and  to  efface  all 
remembrance  of  his  pall  difafters,  he  gave  himfelf  wholly 
up  to  every  fort  of  voluptuoufneis  and  debauchery.  His 
court  became  one  general  fcene  of  the  molt  fnanaefui  ex- 
•ceffes,  murder  and  incefl  fucceeding  each  other  in  a perpe- 
tual round.  This  weak  licentious  prince  Was  at  length  put 
to  death  by  his  own  fubjects.  The  fevere  effects  of  tyranny, 
formerly  experienced  by  tine  Athenians,  had  excited  in  them 
fuch  a ftrong  define  of  liberty,  that  to  preferve  it,  they 
boldly  hazarded  the  greateft  dangers.  Their  bravery,  how- 
ever, was  admirably  fupported  and  conducted  by  the  wif- 
dom  and  /kill  of  their  generals,  who  were  particularly  at- 
tentive to  choofe  fuch  a fituation  for  giving  battle,  that  the 
enemy  could  not  much  avail  themfelves  of  their  vaft  fuperi- 
■ority  in  point  of  number. 

Thus  by  their  vigorous  efForts,  and  the  wifdom  of  their 
leaders,  delivered  from  the  Perfian  invafion,  the  Athenians 
brought  back  their  wives  and  children  to  Athens,  of  which 
they  rebuilt  the  walls,  and  coniiderably  increafed  the  ex- 
tent. The  Lacedaemonians  taking  umbrage  at  this,  from 
an  apprehenfion  left  Athens  fhould  become  too  powerful, 
reprefented  to  the  Athenians,  that  it  was  the  general  in- 
tereft  of  Greece  to  have  no  fortified  place  without  the  Pe- 
loponnefe,  becaufe  in  cafe  of  a frefh  invafion,  it  might  ferve 
for  a retreat  and  warlike  magazine  to  the  enemy.  Themi- 
ftocles  having  procured  himfelf  to  be  named  ambaflador  to 
Lacediemon,  there  to  juftify  the  conduct  of  his  country- 
men, maintained  in  open  fenate  that  it  was  as  much  for 
the  common  advantage  of  the  allies,  as  for  that  of  the  Athe- 
nians, that  the  latter  had  fortified  their  city  with  good 
walls ; that  befides,  it  was  but  equitable  that  they,  as  well 
as  the  reft,  fhould  take  proper  meafures  for  their  own 
fafety  ; and  in  fine,  that  they  were  able  to  defend  them- 
felves either  againft  foreign  or  domeftic  enemies.  In  the  next 
place,  Themiftocles,  folely  intent  on  increafing  the  power 
of  the  republic,  fortified  Piraeus  (B.  C.  477)  the  famous 
harbour  of  Athens,  in  the  fame  manner  as  he  had  done  the 
city,  and  perfuaded  the  Athenians  to  augment  their  fleet 
yearly  with  twenty  fhips.  The  object  of  this  fleilful  politi- 
cian was  to  deprive  the  Lacedaemonians  of  the  fuperiority 
hitherto  poffeffed  by  them  over  the  other  ftates  of  Greece. 
But  it  muft  be  confeffed  that  he  was  not  very  fcrupulous 
-with  regard  to  the  means  employed  by  him  for  that  pui-pofe. 
An  inftance  of  this  was  his  projedt  of  burning  the  Grecian 
fleet  iu  the  harbour  of  Pegazus,  whither  it  had  retired  to 
winter  after  the  defeat  of  Mardonius  ; or,  according  to 
fome  authors,  that  part  of  it  only  which  belonged  to  the 
Lacedaemonians.  But  not  daring  openly  to  propofe  this 
fcheme,  he  was  defired  by  the  people  to  communicate  the 
matter  privately  to  Ariftides  who  having  been  accordingly 
informed  of  it,  declared  to  the  people,  that  though  the 
projedft  of  Themiftocles  was  indeed  highly  ufeful,  yet  at  the 
lame  time,  it  was  mofl  unjuft  ! Themiftocles  was  therefore 
prohibited  from  putting  it  in  execution. — How  becoming 
thus  to  fee  a whole  ftate  prefer  what  was  juft  to  what  was 
ufeful ! and  what  a high  idea  of  the  juftice  of  Ariftides 
muft  we  no.  conceive,  when  we  fee  him  chofen  fingly  by  a 
whole  people,  to  determine  whether  a projedt  of  the  utmoft 
general  importance  was  juft  or  unjuft  ! At  the  fame  time, 
the  allies  prepared  to  reftore  to  their  freedom  the  Grecian 
cities  in  which  the  Peiftans  had  left  garrifons.  A numerous 
fleet,  under  the  command  of  Paulanias  and  Ariftides, 
obliged  the  enemy  to  abandon  the  ifle  of  Cyprus  ; and  the 
city  Byzantium,  fitjiated  on  the  Hellefpont.  The  conduit 
ot  Pauianias  on  this  expedition  was  £0  infolent,  as  to  difguft 
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the  allies,  who  refufed  any  longer  to  obey  the  Spartans, 
and  thenceforward  to  fight  under  the  orders  of  the  Athe- 
nians. (B.C.  476.)  The  farther  proceedings  of  the  Lace- 
demonian general,  and  his  fate,  will  be  found  under  the  ar- 
ticle Pausanias,  and  Sparta.  The  Spartans,  with  a 
praife-worthy  moderation,  yielded  to  the  Athenians  the 
command  of  the  fen.  ' About  this  time,  Themiftocles  ex- 
perienced the  vkifiitude  of  fortune,  and  the  tranfitorv  na- 
ture of  popular  favour.  The  civil  adminiftration  of  this 
illuftrious  Athenian  was  no  lefs  eminent  and  fuecefsful  than 
his  political  and  military  efforts.  By  yielding  more  protection 
to  Strangers  than  they  enjoyed  in  neighbouring  cities,  he  aug- 
mented not  only  the  populoufnefs,  but  the  wealth  of  Athens; 
as  that  defeription  of  men  paid  an  annual  contribution  in 
return  for  their  fecurity.  This,  together  with  other  branches 
of  the  revenue,  he  employed  iu  building  annually  about 
fixty  gallies,  the  addition  of  which  to  the  Athenian  navy 
abundantly  compenfated  fuch  Ioffes  as  were  fuftained  by  the 
accidents  of  the  lea  in  foreign  parts.  Notwithftanding  the 
envy  and  malice  of  worthlels  demagogues,  who  infefted  the 
Athenian  aflembly  and  courts  of  juftice,  Themiftocles  was 
fai’c  advancing  to  the  attainment  of  the  lame  authority  at 
home  which  Ariftides  enjoyed  abroad,  when  complaints  ar- 
rived from  Sparta,  t hat  he  had  confpired  with  Paufauias  to 
betray  the  public  liberty.  The  known  rejentment  of  the 
Spartans  againft  this  extraordinary  man  fufficiently  explains 
the  reafon  why  they,  who  were  fo  dilator).-  in  their  proceed- 
ings  againft  Paufanias  himfelf,  fnould  be  fo  eager  to  bring 
to  punilhment  his  fuppofed  accomplice.  But  it  is  not  eafy 
to  conceive  how  the  Athenians  could  admit  fuch  an  accusa- 
tion againft  a citizen,  whole  fingular  valour  and  conduct 
had  gained  the  decifive  victory  at  Salamis  ; whole  counfels 
and  addrefs  had  fortified  their  city  with  impregnable 
ftrength  ; whofe  forefight  and  aftivity  had  procured  them  a, 
fleet  which  no  nation  in  the  world  could  refill ; and  whofe 
abilities. and  patriotifm  had  not  only  laved  his  country  from 
the  moft  formidable  invafion  recorded  in  hiftory,  and  which 
was  principally  diredfed  againft  Athens,  but  amidft  the 
terrors  of  this  invafion,  the  treachery  of  falle  friends,  ami 
the  violence  of  open  enemies,  had  fo  eminently  contributed 
to  raife  his  republic  to  the  firft  rank  in  the  Grecian  confe- 
deracy. Yet  fuch,  on  the  one  hand,  was  the  effedi  of  that 
envy  which  in  republics  always  accompanies  excellence  ; and 
fuch,  on  the  other,  the  influence  of  Spartan  bribery  and 
intrigues,  that  Themiftocles  was  banilhed  by  the  oftracifm, 
a punilhment  inflidled  on  men  whofe  afpiring  ambition 
feemed  dangerous  to  freedom,  which  required  not  the  proof 
of  any  particular  delinquency,  and  which  had  effedi  only 
during  a term  of  years.  ( Gillies,  vol.  ii.  p.  65. ) This  il- 
luftrious mail  retired  into  Perfia,  where  his  treatment  and 
death  will  be  feen  under  the  article  Themtstocles. 

Ariftides  alfo  died  about  the  fame  time  ( B.  C.  467  or  47 1 ) ; 
and  the  condudt  of  the  Perfian  war  was  devolved  on  his  col- 
league Cimon,  who  united  the  integrity  of  that  great  man  to 
the  valour  of  Miltiades  his  father,  and  the  decifive  bold.iels  of 
Themiftocles.  But  as  he  felt  an  ambition  for  eminence 
which  difdains  bare  imitation,  fie  not  only  reflected  the  moft 
diftinguilhed  excellencies  of  his  predeceffors,  fiut  improved 
and  adorned  them  by  an  elegant  liberality  of  manners,  an  in- 
dulgent humanity,  and  candid  condefceniion  ; virtues  which 
long  fecured  him  the  affections  of  his  fellow  citizens  ; while 
his  military  talents  and  authority,  always  directed  by  mode- 
ration and  juftice,  maintained  an  abfolute  fway  over  the 
allies  of  the  republic.  His  firft  operations  were  employed 
againft  the  coaft  of  Thrace,  which  the  taking  of  Byzan- 
tium feemed  to  render  an  eafy  conquelt.  The  only  places 
in  that  country  fitted  to  make  an  ofcftinate  refiftance,  were 
3 the 
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the  towns  of  Eion  and  Amp’nipoKs,  both  foliate  on  the  river 
Strymon  ; the  former  near  its  junction  with  the  Strympnic 
gulph,  the  latter  more  remote  from  the  fhore,  but  entirely 
lurrounded  by  an  arm  of  the  gulph,  and  the  principal 
branches  of  that  copious  river.  Amphipolis,  however,  was 
taken,  and  planted  by  a numerous  colony  of  Athenians. 
[But  Eion  hill  oppofed  a vigorous  reliftance  ; Boges,  the 
Perfian  governor,  having  determined  rather  to  perifh  than 
furrender.  After  long  baffling  the  efforts  ot  the  befiegers, 
by  fuch  perfevering  courage  and  activity  as  none  of  his 
countrymen  had  difplayed  in  the  courfe  of  the  war,  this 
fierce  barbarian  was  at  length  not  tamed  but  exafperated  by 
hunger.  His  companions  and  attendants,  equally  defperate 
with  their  leader,  followed  his  intrepid  example;  and  mount- 
ing the  ramparts  with  one  accord,  threw  into  the  middle 
itrcam  of  the  Strymon  their  gold,  iilver,  and  other  precious 
effects.  After  thus  attefting  their  implacable  hatred  to  the 
affailants,  they  calmly  defeended,  lighted  a funeral  pile, 
butchered  their  wives  and  children,  and  again  mounting  the 
walls,  precipitated  themfelves  with  fury  into  the  thickeft 
of  the  flames.  After  this,  Cimon  fubdued  the  other  ffates 
in  that  country,  drove  from  Syrops  the  pirates  that  infeiled 
the  7Egean  fea,  eftablilhed  an  Athenian  colony  in  their 
place,  and  made  himfelf  mafter  of  Naxos.  Cruiling  along 
the  coaff  of  Alia,  he  reduced  all  the  maritime  cities  of 
Caria  and  Lyeia,  and  left  not  the  Perfians  in  poflefiion  of  a 
lingle  inch  of  ground  between  Ionia  and  Pamphylia.  Blear- 
ing that  the  Perfian. fleet  lay  at  anchor  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Eurymedon,  waiting  for  a reinforcement  of  Phenieian 
Ihips,  that  they  might  attack  him  with  their  united  forces  ; 
he  immediately  failed  againit  the  former  to  prevent  their 
jun&ion  ; charged  them  with  fuch  vigour,  that  they  were 
obliged,  in  fpite  of  their  great  fuperiority,  to  run  their 
ihips  a-ground  ; and  took  more  than  a hundred  of  them. 
Without  giving  his  men  time  to  breathe  after  their  victory, 
he  inlfantly  landed  them,  and  attacked  the  army  of  the 
enemy,  which  was  drawn  up  on  the  banks  of  the  Euryme- 
don.  The  Perfians  fuftained  the  firit  charge  of  the  Greeks 
with  great  firmnefs.  But  the  troops  of  Cimon,  animated 
.by  their  late  fuccefs,  broke  them  at  lab,  put  them  fairly  to 
flight,  made  a great  number  of  them  nrifoners,  and  got  a 
vail  booty.  Cimon  crowned  his  victories  with  the  capture 
of  the  Phenieian  fleet  which  was  coming  to  the  abidance  of 
the  Periians,  and  by  that  means  gave  a fatal  blow  to  the 
Perlian  naval  power.  The  rich  lpoil  of  the  Barbarian  camp 
•rewarded  the  enterprife  and  celerity  of  the  Greeks,  who, 
loaded  with  wealth  and  glory,  returned  home  during  winter, 
and  pioufly  dedicated  to  Apollo  a tenth  of  the  plunder 
acquired  by  thefe  ever  memorable  achievements.  A con- 
fiderable  portion  of  the  remainder  was  employed  in 
flrengthening  the  fortifications  of  Athens.  Agreeably 
to  the  Grecian  cuilom,  the  general  was  entitled  to  a 
valuable  fliare.  Cnnon  received  it  as  a teftimony  of  the 
public  eileem,  andexpended  it  for  the  public  life,  embellifh- 
ing  his  beloved  native  city  with  lhady walks,  gardens,  porti- 
coes, fcliools  of  exercife,  and  other  works  of  general  plea- 
lure  and  utility.  (See  Gillies,  vol.  ii.  p.  74.) 

WhileCimon  was  at  tending  the  power,  glory,  andinfluence 
of  the  A theniausnbroad,  amanof  very  great  talents  acquired 
•the  direction  of  affairs  at  home.  This  was  Pericles,  one  of  the 
moil  extarordi nary  men  that  even  Athens  herfelf  produced, 
•this  mind,  naturally  of  the  fiirft  capacity  and  vigour,  was 
enriched  by  extol  hive  and  ufeful  knowledge,  adorned  by 
elegant  literature,  and  fortified  by  the  founded  philofophy. 

■ Damon,  profeffedly  a teacher  of  rhetoric,  but  really  mailer 
of  hiftorv,  politics,  and  all  the  learning  of  the  times,  was  his 
tutor.  Anaxagoras  inflmdled  him  in  philofophy.  That 


wife  man  had  made  it  his  chief  ftudy  to  confirm  the  moft 
important  and  pleating  doctrine,  that  a Being-  of  fupreme 
intelligence  and  benevolence  governs  the  world,  rewards  the 
virtuous,  and  punilhesthe  vicious.  “ From  him  tfaysDr.  Gil- 
lies, Pericles  early  learned  to  control  the  tempell  of  youth- 
ful palfions,  which  fo  often  blail  the  promifmg  hopes  of 
youthful  manhood;  to  preferve  an  unlliaken  eonilancy  in  all 
the  vie ifli tudes  of  fortune,  fince  all  are  the  varied  difpenfa- 
tions  of  the  fame  wife  Providence.”  Fertile  in  means  for 
the  attainment  of  his  objects;  flrilful  in  the  varied  applica- 
tion of  them,  according  to  the  variation  of  circumflances  ; 
having  the  ready  and  compleat  command  of  his  own  great 
intellect  and  extenflve  information,  both  in  forming  and 
executing  plans;  courageous,  temperate,  verfatile,  yet  Heady ; 
deedive,  yet  cautious;  bold,  yet  prudent;  -enterprizing,  yet 
circumfpcdt;  lie  excelled  in  politics,  in  war,  and  in  every 
purfuit  which  required  combined  genius  and  condudt.  His 
eloquence  united  plenitude  of  information,  force  of  genius, 
and  nervouinels  of  llyle-:  it  was  either  convincing  or  per- 
fuafive,  according  to  the  objefts  he  had  in  view:  at  one 
time,  its  majeily  commanded  the  hearers  ; at  another,  its 
foftnefs  and  delicacy  infmuated  themielves  into  their  hearts. 
The  iuperior  talents  of  this  celebrated  llatefman  greatly 
increafed  the  prolperity  of  the  country,  and  his  policy  was 
peculiarly  beneficial  in  improving  theadvantages  that  hadbeen 
acquired  in  war  by  his  predecefiors,  or  his  cotemporary  Ci- 
mon. He  promoted  agriculture  and  manufactures,  and 
greatly  extended  the  commerce  and  maritime  power  of  his 
country.  Riches  flowed  from  all  quarters  to  Athens, 
and  were  in  a coniiderable  degree  employed  in  flrengthening 
and  adorning  the  city.  He  encouraged  the  fine  arts,  lite- 
rature, and  philofophy.  Ebider  hiirqflourifhed  Poiygnotns, 
Parrhafius,audPhidias,  thofe ingenious artills,  whofo happily 
made  painting,  fculpture,  and  ilatuary,  the  vehicles  of  fgn- 
timent  and  character,  as  well  as  of  external  feature  and 
figure.  Refpedted  by  him,  lived  Anaxagoras,  the  father  of 
moral  philofophy  ; and  Euripides,  who,  in  the  garb  of 
fiction,  exhibits  the  juft  and  elevated  reafoning,  the  pious 
rnd  virtuous  fentiments  of  both.  Tafte,  genius,  and  phi- 
lofophy, were  never  more  prevalent  than  at  Athens  in  the 
age  ot  Pericles.  But  with  the  many  advantages  which 
were  conferred  upon  the  Athenians  by  Pericles,  there  were 
mixed  feveral  diiadvantages,  but  rather  in  ultimate  efledt 
than  in  immediate  appearance.  There  were  two  parties  at 
Athens,  the  ariflocratical  and  democratieal.  Cimon  by 
blood  and  affinity  was  connedled  with  the  former,  and  by 
his  difpolitions  and  charadler  was  fitter  for  gaining  an  afeen- 
dancy  over  the  chief  people  in  the  ilate,  than  for  courting 
the  multitude.  With  all  the  powers  and  aceompl.ifiiments 
which  could  form  a patriotic  and  beneficial  llatefman  and 
loldier,  hewanted  the  dexterous  verfatility  which  conciliates 
the  favour  of  the  multitude.  Pericles,  with  genius  and 
llrength  of  mind  that  mull  have  rendered  him  a leader  in  any 
clafs  of  men,  in  any  age  or  country,  cliofe  popularity  as  the 
road  to  the  gratification  ol  ambition,  and  indulged  the  in- 
clination of  the  populace,  as  well  as  purfued  the  interefl  of 
the  Hate.  With  this  view  lie  promoted  luxury,  licentiouf- 
nefs,  and  profuiion.  The  firm  and  rigid  virtue  of  Cimon 
was  adverfe  to  fuch  a pernicious  wafle  of  the  treafures  which 
his  exertions  had  acquired.  Between  two  fuch  great  men, 
embracing  oppofite  principles  and  parties,  rivalry  naturally 
arofe.  Foreign  politics,  as  well  as  domeitic,  enflamed  their 
differences.  Ciinon,  ariflocratical  in  his  own  principles, 
was  attached  to  the  Spartans,  and  wifhed  amity  to  fubfift 
between  Sparta  and  Athens.  The  Athenian  multitude, 
elated  with  their  iignal  fucceffes,  and  wifhing  to  domineer 
over  all  Greece,  was  hoilik-  to  Sparta,  which  would  be  the 
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moft  powerful  obftacle  to  the  accompliffiment  of  their  de- 
figns.  The  Spartans,  on  the  other  hand,  were  extremely 
jealous  of  the  progrefs  of  the  Athenians,  and  of  the  formi- 
dable power  they  had  acquired.  Cimon  endeavoured  to  ap- 
peafe,  Pericles  to  promote,  this  hoftile  fpirit  between  the  two 
chief  nations  of  Greece  ; and  his  fchemes  appeared  to  be 
the  more  fuccefsful.  But  their  animoiity,  before  it  broke 
out  into  aftion,  was  diverted  by  a calamity  equally  fudden 
and  unforefeen.  In  the  vear  four  hundred  and  hxty-nine 
before  Chrift,  Sparta  was  overwhelmed  by  an  earthquake. 
Taygetus  and  the  neighbouring  mountains  were  fnaken 
to  the  foundation,  and  twenty  thoufand  Lacedaemonian 
citizens  or  fubjefts  peri  (lied  in  this  dreadful  difafter. 
Arnidft  the  ruins  of  Sparta,  one  defcription  of  men  beheld 
the  public  misfortunes  not  only  without  horror,  but  with  a 
fecret  fatisfaction.  The  oppreffed  Spartan  Haves,  known 
by  the  appellations  of  Helots  and  Meflenians,  alft-mbled  in 
crowds  from  the  village  in  which  they  were  cantoned,  and 
took  meafures  for  delivering  themfelves,  during  the  cruelty 
of  the  elements,  from  the  not  lels  inexorable  cruelty  of  their 
unfeeling  tyrants.  Theprudent  arrangements  of  king  Archi- 
damus,  who,  forefeeing  the  revolt,  had  fummoned  the  citi- 
zens to  arms,  prevented  them  from  getting  immediate  pof- 
feffion  of  the  capital ; but  they  rendered  themfelves  mailers 
of  the  ancient  and  ilrong  fortrefs  of  Ithome,  from  which 
.they  continued  many  years  to  infeft  the  Lacedaemonian  ter- 
ritories. Cimon  earneitly  feconded  the  application  of  the 
Spartans,  and  the  Athenians  were  prevailed  on  to  fend  them 
the  required  affiilance,  and  the  combined  forces  proceeded 
to  the  fiege  of  the  fortrefs.  The  beiiegers,  however,  met 
with  fo little  fuccefs,  that  the  Spartans  difmiffed  their  Athe- 
nian auxiliaries,  on  pretence  indeed  that  their  help  was  no 
longer  neceffary,  but  in  reality,  from  a fufpicion  that  they 
favoured  the  intereil  of  the  rebels.  The  Athenians  were 
greatly  offended  by  this  caprice,  and  Pericles  inftrufted  his 
partifan  Ephialtes  to  remind  the  people'that  Cimon  was  the 
chief  promoterof  fending  alfiftance  to  the  Spartans.  The  il- 
luftrious captain wasaccuied,  anda  farthercharge  laid  againlt 
him  that  by  prefents  from  the  Macedonians  he  was  prevailed 
upon  to  let  flip  a manifeft  opportunity  of  enlarging  his  con- 
quefts,  aftertakingfromthePerfiansthegoldminesof  Thrace. 
To  this  accufation  Cimon  replied,  that  to  the  utmofl  of  his 
power  he  had  profecuted  the  war  againft  the  Thracians  and 
other  enemies  of  the  flate  of  Athens  ; but  that  it  was  true 
he  had  not  made  any  inroads  in  Macedonia,  becaufe  he  did 
not  imagine  that  he  was  to  aft  as  a public  enemy  to  man- 
kind, and  becaufe  he  was  ftruck  with  refpeft  for  a nation 
model!  in  their  carriage,  juft  in  their  dealings,  and  ftriftly 
honourable  in  their  behaviour  towards  him  and  the  Athe- 
nians ; that  if  his  countrymen  looked  upon  this  as  a crime, 
lie  muft  abide  their  judgment ; but,  for  his  part,  he  could 
never  be  brought  to  think  filch  conduft  amifs.  His  defence 
however  was  unavailing,  and  he  was  banifhed  for  ten  years. 
(B.C.  460.) 

Pericles,  thus  free  from  the  control  of  Cimon,  confirmed 
his  own  credit  with  the  people,  and  made  innovations  on  the 
eftablifhed  form  of  government.  He  deprived  the  Areopa- 
gus of  the  power  of  judging  in  the  moft  important  queftions 
that  had  formerly  belonged  to  their  jurifdiftion  ; he  render- 
ed the  other  courts  of  juftice  fubfervient  to  his  pleafure  ; 
and  he  became  fo  abfolute  in  Athens,  that  under  this  repub- 
lican government  he  pofTelTed  a power  almoft  defpotic.  To 
fecure  the  permanency  of  his  power,  while  he  promoted  in- 
duftry  and  beneficial  aftion,  he  gratified  their  love  of  plea- 
fure. The  city  now  (to  ufe  the  language  of  I)r.  Gillies.) 
afforded  a perpetual  feene  of  triumph  and  feftivity.  Dra- 
matic entertainments,  to  which  they  were  paflionatcly  ad- 


difted,  were  no  longer  performed  in  flight  Unadorned  edi- 
fices,  but  in  ftone  or  marble  theatres,  erefted  at  great  ex- 
pence ; and  embeilifhed  with  the  moft  precious  produftions 
of  nature  and  of  art.  The  treafury  was  opened  not  only  to 
fupply  the  decorations  of  this  favourite  amufement,  but  to 
enable  the  poorer  citizens  to  enjoy  it  without  hicarringany  pri- 
vate expence;  andthusatthecoft  of  theftate,  or  ratherof  its 
tributary  allies  and  colonies,  to  feaft  and  delight  their  ears  and 
fancy  with  the  combined  charms  of  mufic  and  poetry.  The 
pleafure  of  the  eye  was  peculiarly  corifulted  and  gratified  in 
the  architeftui  e of  the  theatres  and  other  ornamental  build- 
ings ; for  as  Themiftocles  had  ftrengthened,  Pericles  adorn- 
ed his  native  city  ; and  unlefs  we  had  the  concurring  tefti- 
rnony  of  antiquity,  as  well  as  the  immortal  remains  of 
the  Parthenon  or  temple  of  Minerva,  which  ftill  excite  the 
admiration  of  travellers,  it  would  be  difficult  to  believe  that 
in  the  fpace  of  a few  years  there  could  have  been  created 
thofe  ineftimable  wonders  of  art,  thofe  innumerable  temples, 
theatres,  llatues,  altars,  baths,  gymr.afia,  and  porticoes, 
which,  in  the  language  of  ancient  panegyric,  rendered 
Athens  the  eye  and  light  of  Greece.  Sums  earned  in  ho- 
nourable contefts  with  the  Perlians,  or  extorted  Bom 
dependant  allies,  were  expended  in  multiplying  theatres,  in 
giving  gratuitous  admiffion  to  the  poorer  citizens  to  thefe, 
and  alfo  to  feafts  and  revellings,  in  procuring  parafites,  dan- 
cers, andbuffbons,  to  flatterandgratify  the  coarfe  taiteof  the 
caroufing  populace,  in  importing  the  delicacies  of  diftant 
countries,  in  preparing  them  with  all  the  refinements  of 
cookery  to  gratify  their  palates,  in  encouraging  the  recep- 
tion of  beautiful  courtezans,  in  coftly  perfumes  and  fplendid 
dreffes,  in  delighting  the  ears  and  fancy  with  the  charms  of 
mufic  ; in  ffiort,  in  gratifying  the  fenfes  and  the  vanity  of 
the  multitude,  without  the  exertion  of  their  own  labour. 
Meanwhile  Pericles  anxioufly  and  ably  promoted  the  fupre- 
rr.acy  of  Athens  over  the  reft  of  Greece.  Stimulated  and 
affiiled  by  the  Spartans,  the  Thebans  made  war  upon  the 
Athenians;  but  the  aftive  vigilanceof  Pericles  fent  an. army 
to  Boeotia;  the  valour  and  conduft  of  Myronides  the  Athe- 
nian general  obtained  a decifive  viftory  near  the  walls  of 
Tanagra.  Pericles  placed  Athenian  garrifons  in  feveral  Boeo- 
tian fortreffes  ; he  made  the  neighbouring  republics  of  Co- 
rinth and  Megara  feel  and  acknowledge  the  fuperiority  of 
Athens,  and  after  fending  Tolmidas,  a commander  endued 
rather  with  an  impetuous  than  well-regulated  courage,  to 
ravage  the  coaft  of  the  Peloponnefus,  he  failed  thither 
next  year  in  perfon,  and  made  the  Lacedaemonians  and  their 
allies  deeply  regret,  that  they  had  too  foon  difeovered  their 
animofity  againft  a republic  alike  capable  to  proteft  its 
friends,  and  take  vengeance  upon  its  enemies.  While  the 
Athenians  were  thus  triumphing  over  the  dates  of  Greece, 
they  found  an  inducement  to  undertake  an  expedition 
againft  the  territories  of  the  Perfian  king.  Egypt,  taking 
advantage  of  the  fucceffive  defeats  of  the  Perfian  monarch, 
revolted,  and  headed  bylnarus  a Libyan  chief,  expelled  the 
Perfians.  Inarus,  in  order  to  ftrengthen  hisintereftby  foreign 
alliance,  difpatched  an  embaffyto  Athens,  craving  the  affiftv 
ance  of  that  viftorious  republic  againft  its  moft  odious  and 
inveterate  enemy.  The  application  was  fuccefsful,  and  the 
Athenians  fent  an  army  to  Egypt.  On  their  junction  with 
the  king  of  Libya,  they  gave  battle  to  the  Perfians,  put 
them  to  flight,  and  got  pofleffion  of  a part  of  Memphis. 
Next  year  however  the  feene  was  greatly  altered  ; for 
after  feveral  fruitlefs  aflaults,  they  were  at  laft  obliged  to 
raife  the  fiege  of  that  city  on  the  approach  of  the  enemy, 
and  to  retire  to  Biblis,  an  ifland  in  the  Nile.  In  this  place 
theywithftoodan  eight  months  fiege.  But  their  fleet  hap- 
pening tolie  at  anchor  in  the  Nile,  the  Perfians,  bychanging 
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the  courfe  of  the  rivet*,  rendered  the  ground  round  the  fhips 
dry,  took  every  one  of  them,  and  put  the  greatefl  part  of  their 
crews  to  the  fword.  The  army  being  thus  difabled  from  op- 
pofing  the  enemy  any  longer,  partly  perifhed  and  partly  dii- 
perfed.  During  thefe  misfortunes  the  Athenians  became 
fenfible  of  the  injuflice  of  their  treatment  of  Cimon,  and 
recalled  him  after  five  years  banifinment.  Soon  after  his 
return,  that  great  man  fucceeded  in  bringing  about  a peace 
between  his  countrymen  and  the  Lacedsemonians  (B.  C. 
455  ' ; and  with  a view  of  diverting  the  Athenians,  grown 
prefumptuous  by  their  late  good  fortune,  from  making 
war  on  their  neighbours,  he  refolved  to  find  occupation  for 
their  arms  abroad.  Departing,  therefore,  for  Cyprus  with  a 
fleet  of  a hundred  and  forty  veffels  under  his  command,  and 
being  there  joined  by  fixty  more  from  Egypt,  he  attacked 
Artabazus,  the  admiral  of  Artaxerxes,  and  took  a hundred 
of  his  fliips  : he  next  made  a defcent  upon  Cilicia,  and 
totally  defeated  Mcgaba/.us,  another  officer  of  that  prince  : 
he  then  returned  to  Cyprus  to  form  the  fiege  of  Citium. 
In  the  courfe  of  the  fiege,  Cimon  fell  lick  : perceiving  his 
end  approaching,  he  beleeched  his  men  to  keep  his  death  a 
fecret.  They  followed  his  advice,  and,  proceeding  with 
their  operations,  obtained  a fignal  victory,  in  which  they 
took  a hundred  of  the  enemy’s  fhips,  and  then  failed  back 
in  triumph  to  Attica.  Artaxerxes,  finding  his  inability,  to 
contend  with  the  Athenians,  fent  deputies  to  Athens  to 
folicit  peace.  His  ambaffadors  were  favourably  heard  in 
.the  Athenian  affembly  by  thofe  who  were  more  felicitous 
about  confirming  their  ufurpations  over  their  allies  and 
colonies,  than  ambitious  of  extending  their  Afiatic  con- 
quefts.  Cimon,  who  invariably  maintained  the  contrary 
fyitem,  was  now  no  more.  A peace,  therefore,  was  con- 
cluded on  the  following  conditions  : that  all  the  Greek 
colonies  in  Lower  Aha  fhould  be  declared  independent  of 
the  Perfian  empire  ; that  the  armies  of  the  great  king  fhould 
not  approach  within  three  days  journey  of  the  weitern 
coall  ; and  that  no  Perfian  vcffel  fhould  appear  between  the 
Cyanean  rocks  and  the  Chelidonean  ifles  ; that  is,  in  the 
wide  extent  of  the  iEgcan  and  Mediterranean  feas,  between 
the  northern  extremity  of  the  Thracian  Bofphorus  and  the 
fouthern  promontory  of  Lycia.  On  fuch  terms  the  Athe- 
nians and  their  allies  ftipulated  to  withdraw  their  armament 
from  Cvprus,  and  to  abftain  thenceforward  from  molefling 
tire  territories  of  the  king  of  Peril  a.  Such  was  the  con- 
clufion  of  this  memorable  war,  which,  fince  the  burning  of 
Sardis,  the  firft  decifive  ail  of  hoftility,  had  been  carried  on 
with  little  intermiffion  during  fifty-one  years.  The  fame 
magnanimous  republic  which  firft  ventured  to  oppofe  the 
pretenfions  of  Perfia,  dictated  to  that  haughty  empire  the 
inofi  humiliating  conditions  of  -peace  ; an  important  and 
illuftrious  sera  in  Grecian  hiftory,  which  was  often  celebrated 
with  pompous  panegyric  during  the  declining  ages  of  Athe- 
nian glory. 

Having  terminated  the  war  againfl  the  Afiatic  foe  with 
fuch  honour  and  advantage,  the  Athenians  directed  more 
pouftant  and  undivided  efforts  to  render  tbemfelves  para- 
mount  in  Greece  ; and,  during  twenty  years,  various  con- 
t.efls  a role  between  the  Athenians  and  neighbouring  flates. 
Without  purfuing  the  detail  of  thefe  contentions,  and  the 
various  truces  by  which  they  received  a temporary  fufpen- 
fion,  we  fhall  merely  mention  the  refult,  which  was  ex- 
tremely favourable  to  Athens,  fo  that  the  republic  rote  to  un- 
precedented power.  With  her  prosperity  the  pride  of 
Athens  rofe  in  proportion,  until  her  neighbours,  both  ap- 
pre.henfive  and  envious  of  her  power,  and  farther  inflamed  to 
vefentment  by  her  infolence,  formed  for  her  humiliation  a 
confederacy  which  brought  on  the  Peloponnefian  war. 


Jealoufy  of  an  overgrown  potentate,  and  what  in  modern 
language  is.  called  the  balance  of  power,  was  the  chief  and 
ultimate  political  caufe  of  that  celebrated  war  ; rivalry,  re- 
fentment,  and  pride,  inflamed  the  difference  on  both  Tides ; 
but  the  proximate  and  incidental  caufe  was  a difpute  be- 
tween the  Corinthians  and  the  Corcyreans.  a color, y from 
Corinth  ; the  contefl  was  inflamed  into  a war.  (The  details 
of  the  difpute  belong  to  the  articles  Corcyra,  and  Co- 
rinth.) The  Corcyreans  were  firft  fuccefsful,  and  gained 
a great  naval  victory,  the  Corinthians  formed  a confed  ~acy 
with  neighbouring  flates  cf  the  Peloponnefus  (B.  C.  . 43), 
to  combat  the  power  to  which  they  wgre  themfclves  un- 
equal. Alarmed  at  this  combination,  the  Corcyreans  applied 
(B.  C.  433.)  for  affiilance  to  the  Athenians ; and  urged 
that  an  alliance  between  Athens  and  Corcyra  would  be  ad- 
vantageous to  both  parties  ; and  of  its  benefits  the  Athenians 
would  become  immediately  fenfible,  if  they  reflected  that 
the  people  of  the  Peloponnefus  being  equally  hofliie  to 
both  (the  open  enemies  of  Corcyra,  the  fecret  and  more 
dangerous  enemies  of  Athens)  ; their  country  mull  derive  a 
vail  acceffion  of  flrength  by  receiving,  without  trouble  or 
ex-pence,  a rich  and  warlike  ifland,  which,  unaffifted  and 
alone,  had  defeated  a numerous  confederacy,  and  whole 
naval  force,  augmenting  the  fleet  of  Athens,  would  for  ever 
render  that  republic  fovereign  of  the  feas.  If  the  Corin- 
thians complained  of  the  injuilice  of  receiving  their  colony, 
let  them  remember  that  colonies  are  preferved  by  modera- 
tion, and  alienated  by  oppreffion  ; that  men  fettle  in  foreign 
parts  to  better  their  fituation,  not  to  furrender, their  liber- 
ties ; to  continue  the  equals,  not  to  become  the  {laves  of 
their  lefs  adventurous  fellow-citizens.  Ambaffadors  from 
the  Corinthians  endeavoured  to  counteradl  -the  eloquence  of 
the  Corcyreans,  contefled  their  propofitions  concerning  the 
independence  of  colonies,  affirmed  that  the  mother-country 
always  retained  a fupremacy  over  its  emigrated  defceadanls, 
and  appealed  to  the  intereils  of  the  Athenians,  as  oower- 
fully  inducing  them  practically  to  fupport  their  doClrines 
concerning  the  relative  duties  of  colonies.  Thefe  iflanders 
(they  laid)  acknowledged  tbemfelves  a colony  of  Corinth, 
but  pretended  that  fettlements  abroad  owe  nothing  to  thofe 
who  eflablifhed  them,  to  thofe  whofe  foflcring  care  reared 
their  infancy,  from  whofe  blood  they  fprung,  by  whofe  arms 
they  have  been  defended.  We  affirm,  on  the  contrary  (and 
appeal  to  you,  Athenians  ! who  have  planted  fo  many  colo- 
nies), that  the  mother-country  is  entitled  to  that  authority 
which  the  Corcyreans  have  long  fpurned,  to  that  refpeeft 
which  their  infolence  now  refufes  and  difdains  ; that  it  be- 
longs to  us,  their  metropolis,  to  be  their  leaders  in  war,  their 
magiftrates  in  peace  ; nor  can  you,  Athenians  ! oppofe  our 
jufl  pretenfions,  and  protect  our  rebellious  colony,  without 
fetting  an  example  moll  dangerous  to  yourfelves.  The 
Athenians  did  not  implicitly  liflen  to  the  arguments  of 
either  fide,  but  were  more  favourable  to  the  Corcyreans, 
and  entered  into  a defenfive  alliance. with  that  {late.  Before 
the  Athenians  difpatched  a fleet  to  fupport  the  objects  of 
their  new  engagement,  the  Corinthians  attacked  the  fqua- 
dron  of  their  enemies,  and  gained  a fignal  victory  ; but  the 
arrival  of  the  Athenian  armament  ( B.  C.  432.)  prevented 
them  from  reaping  any  decifive  advantage  from  their  late 
icccefs.  To  divert  the  force  of  the  Athenians,  the.  Corin- 
thians flivred  up  revolt  among  colonies  which  the  Athe- 
nians had  planted  along  the  eoafts  of  Theffuly,  Mace- 
don,  and  Thrace.  But  thefe  were  not  their  onjy  niea- 
fures  ; aware  of  the  jealoufy  and  alarm  with,  which  Sparta 
and  her  allies  regarded  tine  Athenians*  they  tried  to  kindle 
the  coinbuilible  particles  into  a conflagration,  which  they 
trailed  would  overwhelm  Athens.  They  enfily  fueeefcded 
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in  an  application  fo  very  agreeable  to  the  difpofitions  of 
thofe  whofe  co-operation  they  delired,  and  a general  con- 
federacy was  formed,  confiding  of  the  feven  republics  of 
the  Peloponnefus  (B.  C.  431%  except  Argos  and  Achaia  ; 
the  firft  of  which  from  ambition,  and  the  fecond  perhaps 
from  moderation,  preferved,  in  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
a fufpicious  neutrality.  Of  the  nine  northern  republics, 
Acarnania  alone  declined  joining  the  allies,  its  coalt  being 
particularly  expofed  to  the  ravages  of  the  Corcyrean  fleets. 
The  cities  of  Naupaftus  and  Platsea,  for  reafons  that  will 
foon  appear,  were  totally  devoted  to  their  Athenian  pro- 
tectors ; whofe  caufe  was  likewife  embraced  by  feveral  petty 
princes  of  Theffaly.  But  all  the  other  dates  beyond  the 
idhmus  longed  to  follow  the  dandard  of  Sparta,  and  to 
humble  the  afpiring  ambition  of  their  too  powerful  neigh- 
bour. While  they  were  preparing  for  this  concert,  the 
Peloponnefians  fent  hodile  embaflies  and  manifedoes  to  the 
Athenians,  requiring  them  to  grant  independence  to  the 
colonies,  and  announcing  the  force  by  which  the  requifition 
would  be  fupported.  Alarmed  by  this  menacing  combina- 
tion, the  Athenian  populace  were  filled  with  rage  againd 
Pericles,  whom  they  accufed  of  having  caufed  this  con- 
federacy by  his  general  conduct,  and  efpecially  by  a decree 
which  he  procured  againd  the  inhabitants  of  Megara,  which 
had  revolted  from  the  authority  of  Athens,  and  imputed  his 
enmity  to  that  city  to  the  private  pique  of  his  favourite 
midrefs  Afpafia  ; and  with  the  petty  fufpicion  of  a vulgar 
mcb,  conceived  him  to  have  appropriated  to  his  own  ufe 
great  portions  of  the  national  treafure.  Though  the  tran- 
fcendeut  virtues  of  Pericles  were  not  unalloyed,  yet  his  were 
not  the  vices  of  common  minds  ; avarice  made  no  part  of  his 
eompolition : he  proved  that  his  private  expences  were 
judly  proportioned  to  the  meafureof  his  patrimony  ; many 
indances  were  brought  of  his  generous  contempt  of  wealth 
in  the  fervice  of  his  country ; and  it  appeared,  after  the 
drifted  examination,  that  his  fortune  had  not  increafed 
fmce  he  was  entruded  with  the  exchequer.  He  contended 
that  the  fituation  of  the  republic  did  not  judify  defpon- 
dence  or  fubmiffion  to  the  diftates  of  an  imperious  rival. 
Their  financial  refources,  military  and  political  drength, 
and  above  all  the  fpirit  of  the  people,  enabled  them  to  refill 
with  effeft  the  elForts  of  their  banded  enemies,  and  by  a de- 
tail of  the  various  condiments  of  Athenian  greatnefs  con- 
traded  with  thofe  of  their  rivals,  illudrated  his  propofition. 
He  therefore  propofed  that  the  anfwer  to  their  demands 
(hould  difclaim  their  right  to  interfere,  difavow  every  inten- 
tion of  commencing  hoflilities,  but  declare  the  readinefs  and 
ability  of  the  Athenian  republic  to  repel  force  by  force. 
Such  an  anfwer,  in  the  relative  difpofition  of  the  parties, 
was  deemed  tantamount  to  a declaration  of  war. 

The  war  which  now  enfued,  is  celebrated  in  Grecian  hif- 
tory  by  the  name  of  the  Peloponnefian  war.  It  laded  for 
twenty-feven  years  ; twenty-one  of  which  are  the  fubjeft 
of  the  hidory  of  Thucydides  ; but  death  having  prevented 
that  illudrious  author  from  purfuing  it  to  its  termination, 
its  continuation  and  conclufion  was  referved  for  Xenophon. 

Hoflilities  were  begun  by  the  Thebans,  who  attacked 
Plataea,  a city  of  Boeotia,  in  alliance,  as  we  have  jud 
mentioned,  with  Athens.  All  Greece  was  immediately 
in  motion.  The  Lacedaemonians  march  toward  the  idh- 
mus of  Corinth,  a narrow  neck  of  land  abour  fix  miles 
broad,  which  joins  the  Peloponnefe  to  the  country  pro- 
erly  called  Greece.  Archidamus,  one  of  the  Spartan 
ings,  before  advancing  farther,  difpatches  an  ambaffador 
to  the  Athenians,  to  require  of  them  to  relinquilh  their 
pretenfions.  But  the  Athenians  command  the  meffenger 
jo  retire,  without  deigning  even  to  give  him  an  audience. 


The  Lacedaemonians  thereupon  advanced  with  an  army  of 
60,000  men,  while  that  of  the  Athenians  amounted  to  no 
more  than  18,00 o;  but,  to  make  up  the  odds,  the  latter 
had  a fleet  of  300  gallies.  On  the  approach  of  the  Lace- 
daemonian army,  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  abandoned 
their  habitations,  and  carrying  away  every  thing  they  could, 
took  refuge  in  Athens.  The  plan  of  operations  purfued 
by  the  Athenians,  on  the  fuggedion  of  Pericles,  was  to 
weary  out  the  enemy  by  protracting  the  war.  The  Lace- 
demonians entering  Attica,  laid  liege  to  Eiioe,  but  being 
obliged,  after  a few  fruitlefs  afiaults,  to  relinquilh  that  at- 
tempt, they  advanced  dill  nearer  to  Athens,  and  encamped 
within  half  a league  of  the  city.  Unwilling,  while  lo  much 
inferior  in  point  of  numbers,  to  hazard  the  fate  of  the  re- 
public in  a general  battle,  Pericles  found  it  difficult  to  pre- 
vent the  Athenians,  exafperated  at  the  fight  of  the  ravages- 
committed  on  their  country,  from  {allying  forth  upon  the 
enemy.  But  by  means  of  his  admirable  art  in  managing 
tlie  multitude,  he  kept  both  the  fenate  and  the  people  from 
affembling  to  deliberate,  though  at  the  expence  of  number- 
lefs  infults  from  his  enemies  ; in  fpite  of  which  he  perfilled 
in  his  plan,  unmoved  either  by  threats  or  entreaties.  In 
the  mean  time  he  difpatched  a fleet  of  one  hundred  fliips  to 
ravage  the  caafls  of  the  Peloponnefe ; which  being  joined 
by  that  of  the  allies,  made  a defeent  upon  Laconia,  and 
laid  wade  the  territories  of  Sparta.  The  Lacedremoniansfind- 
ing  all  their  endeavours  to  draw  the  Athenians  out  of  their 
city  inefteftual,  and  receiving  intelligence  of  the  ravages 
committed  in  Laconia  by  the  Athenian  fleet,  found  them- 
felves  under  the  neceffity  of  withdrawing  from  Attica. 
On  the  fetting  out  of  the  expedition  againd  the  coafl  of 
Laconia,  an  extraordinary  eclipfe  of  the  fun  happened  jud; 
as  Pericles  was  going  on  board  of  his  galley.  Pericles 
perceiving  the  Athenians  to  be  terrified  at  this  phenomenon, 
which  they  conlidered  as  an  unlucky  prefage,  threw  his 
cloak  over  the  face  of  the  pilot,  and  afleed  him  if  he  faw  ? 
the  pilot  having  anfwered  in  the  negative,  Pericles  explained 
to  the  by-danders,  that  the  body  of  the  moon,  being  in 
like  manner  interpofed  at  that  inflant  between  their  fight 
and  the  fun,  prevented  them  from  feeing  his  light.  When 
the  Lacedaemonians  retired  out  of  Attica,  the  Athenians 
appropriated  a hundred  talents  of  money,  and  a hundred  of 
their  bed  fliips,  for  the  more  immediate  defence  of  their 
country,  in  cafe  of  a frefli  invafion,  prohibiting  any  perfon, 
under  pain  of  death,  from  propofing  a different  application 
of  thofe  refources.  They  then  expelled  from  the  ifland 
of  Egina  its  prefent  inhabitants,  whom  they  regarded  as 
the  principal  caufe  of  the  war ; and  they  divided  that 
ifland  by  lot  among  the  citizens  of  Athens.  They  made 
an  alliance  with  the  kings  of  Macedon  and  Thrace  ; fub- 
dued  the  ifland  of  Cephalonia  ; laid  wade  the  territory  of 
Megara  ; and  took  the  harbour  of  Nileum  ; this  concluded 
the  fil'd  campaign.  The  Athenians  next  celebrated  fiineral 
rites  to  the  memory  of  thofe  who  had  fallen  fince  the 
beginning  of  the  war.  For  this  puqiofe,  a large  tent  was 
conflrufted,  wherein  they  expofed  the  bones  of  the  flain, 
which  were  covered  with  flowers  and  perfumes.  Then  the 
bones  were  carried  with  much  pomp  and  folemnity  to  a 
fuburb  of  the  city  called  Ceramicus,  where  they  were  de- 
pofited  in  a monument  dedined  to  be  the  tomb  of  thofe 
who  fell  in  war,  and  ladly,  one  of  the  citizens  pronounced 
a funeral  oration  in  their  praife  ; a charge  which  on  this 
occalion  was  undertaken  by  Pericles  himfelf.  Though 
always  fuperlatively  eloquent,  he  at  this  time  feemed  to  out- 
do himfelf ; and  in  pronouncing  the  eulogium  on  thofe  who 
were  no  more,  he  omitted  no  argument  that  might  inflam? 
the  courage  of  the  furvivors.  Thucydides  has  preferved 
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this  famous  ovation,  of  which  the  beautiful  expreffions  and 
lofty  fentiments  are  equally  admired.  The  army  of  the 
Lacedaemonians  and  their  allies  returned  into  Attica,  and 
laid  every  thing  wafte  with  fire  and  fword.  But  the  plague, 
which  then  raged  among  the  Athenians,  was  itill  more 
pernicious  to  them,  depriving  them  of  their  bed  citizens  and 
braved  foidiers  ; and  Athens  exhibited  nothing  but  a me- 
lancholy fcene  of  ficknefs  and  death.  Of  this  v dreadful 
fcourge,  an  awfully  dri king  account  is  exhibited  in  the 
energetic  defcription  of  Thucydides.  Without  dwelling 
on  the  corporeal  fymptoms  which  tire  hidorian  prefents  in 
his  affecting  narrative  of  this  fcourge,  we  (hall  merely  give 
the  fubffance  of  its  moral  effects.  At  the  beginning  of  this 
dreadful  calamity,  fublime  examples  of  filial  piety  and  ge- 
nerous friend  (hip  were  difpkiyed ; but  as  the  coniequences 
were  almoff  always  fatal  to  the  children  and  Friends,  they 
were  but  rarely  repeated  afterwards.  Then  the  mod  re- 
fpe&able  ties  were  broken  ; the  eyes  about  to  dole  for  ever, 
beheld  on  all  fides  only  the  molt  profound  folitude,  and 
death  no  longer  produced  a tear.  This  callous  infallibility 
gave  birth  to  an  unbridled  licentioufnefs.  The  death  of 
fo  many  worthy  men,  mingled  without  didindion  in  the 
fame  tomb  with  villains  ; the  dedruction  of  fo  many  for- 
tunes, become  fuddenly  the  inheritance  or  prey  of  the 
lowed  citizens,  made  a lively  impredion  on  thole  who  have 
no  other  principle  but  fear.  Perfuaded  that  the  gods  no 
longer  protected  or  regarded  virtue,  and  that  the  vengeance 
of  the  laws  would  not  be  fo  prompt  as  the  death  impending- 
over  them,  they  imagined  that  the  indability  of  human  poi- 
fedions  pointed  out  the  ufe  that  they  fhould  make  of  them, 
and  that  having  but  a few  moments  to  live,  they  were  jufti- 
fied  at  lead  in  paffmg  them  in  the  midd  of  pleafures. 

Notwithdanding  the  didreffes  in  which  Athens  was  in- 
volved, the  elevated  foul  of  Pericles,  with  unbroken  forti- 
tude, planned  the  extrication  of  his  country,  as  far  as  it 
was  practicable  by  human  means,  A numerous  family  fell 
fucceffive  victims  to  the  rapacious  pedilence.  Though  a 
tenderly  affectionate  father,  he  bore  the  difafter  with  mag- 
nanimous ferenity.  At  the  funeral  of  the  lad  of  his  fons, 
he  dropped,  indeed,  a few  reluctant  tears  of  paternal  ten- 
dernefs  ; but  afhamed  of  this  momentary  weaknefs,  he  bent 
his  undejected  mind  to  the  defence  of  the  republic.  Having 
collected  an  hundred  Athenian,  together  with  fifty  Chian 
and  Lefbian  veffels,  he  tailed  through  the  Saronic  gulph, 
and  ravaged  the  unprotected  coads  of  Elis,  Argos,  and 
Laconia.  The  plague  breaking  out  in  the  fleet,  defeated 
the  fucceis  of  the  expedition,  and  reviiiting  Athens  with 
redoubled  fury,  aimed  defolated  the  city.  Maddened  by 
their  accumulated  bufferings,  the  Athenians  imputed  their 
miferable  fituation  to  Pericles  : they  deprived  him  of  his 
authority,  and  condemned  him  to  a fine  ; but  they  foon 
acknowledged  their  folly  and  injudice.  He  was  again  pre- 
vailed on  to  refume  the  reins  of  adminidration,  and  his 
lad  efforts  were  employed  to  dinvulate  his  country  to  that 
vigour  of  counfels  and  of  conduit  which  only  could  preferve 
her  power,  honour,  and  independence  : temporary  difader 
might  affail,  but  in  the  nature  of  things  its  duration  could 
not  be  long  ; Athens  would  ultimately  triumph,  if  die  was 
true  to  herfelf.  “ Of  the  two  elements,”  he  laid,  “ deitined 
for  the  ufe  of  men,  the  fea  and  the  land,  we  abfolutely 
command  the  one,  nor  is  there  any  kingdom,  or  republic, 
or  confederacy,  that  pretends  to  difpute  our  dominion. 
Let  this  confideration  elevate  our  hopes,  and  perfonal 
afflictions  will  difappear  at  the  view  of  public  profperity. 
Let  us  bear,  with  refignation,  the  drokes  of  Providence, 
and  we  fliall  repel  with  vigour  yie  affaults  of  our  enemies. 
It  is  the  hereditary  and  glorious  diftinCtion  of  our  republic, 


never  to  yield  to  adverfity.  We  have  defied  danger,  ex. 
pended  treafure  and  blood,  and  amidlt  obdinate  and  for- 
midable wars,  augmented  the  power,  and  extended  the  fame 
of  a city,  unrivalled  in  wealth,  populoufnefs,  and  fplendor, 
and  governed  by  laws  and  inditutions  worthy  of  its  magni- 
ficence and  renown.  If  Athens  mud  perifh,  (as  what 
human  grandeur  is  not  fubject  to  decay  ?)  let  her  never  fall 
at  lead  through  our  pufillanimity  ; a fall  that  would  can- 
cel the  merit  of  our  former  virtue,  and  delcroy  at  once  that 
edifice  of  glory  which  it  has  been  the  work  of  ages  to 
rear.  When  our  walls  and  harbours  are  no  more,  when 
the  terror  of  our  navy  fliall  have  ceafed,  and  our  external 
magnificence  dial!  have  fallen  to  decay,  the  glory  of  Athena 
fliall  remain.  This  is  the  prize  I have  hitherto  exhorted, 
and  dill  exhort  you  to  defend,  regardlefs  ot  the  clamours 
of  doth,  the  fufpicions  of  cowardice,  or  the  perlecution  of 
envy.”  Thefe  were  the  lad  efforts  of  this  illudrious  man  ; 
he  was  foon  after  feized  with  the  plague,  which  proved  fa- 
tal. On  his  death-bed,  retaining  his  underdanding,  his 
chief  comfort  was,  not  the  fplendor  of  his  genius  and 
achievements,  but  the  recollection  of  his  well-ipent  life. 
Wlien  he  was  about  to  yield  his  lad  breath,  the  leading 
men  of  Athens  affembled  round  his  bed  were  foothing 
their  affliction  by  recounting  his  victories  and  the  number 
of  his  trophies.  “ Thefe  actions,”  faid  lie  to  them,  railing 
himfelf  up  with  difficulty,  “ are  the  works  of  fortune,  and 
common  to  myfelf  with  other  generals  ; the  only  eulogium  I 
merit  is,  that  I have  never  been  the  caufe  that  any  citi- 
zen ffiould  wear  mourning.”  (Gillies.) 

After  the  death  of  Pericles,  two  perfons  contended  for  the  di- 
rection of  affairs ; Cleon,  a turbulent  and  impudent  demagogue, 
devoid  of  talents,  or  of  any  moral  qualities  which  entitled 
him  to  pre-eminence,  but  a great  favourite  with  the  lower* 
populace  ; and  Nicias,  a man  of  folid  ability,  prudence,  and 
integrity : and  for  feveral  years,  the  war  was  fuccefsful  or  un- 
fuccefsful  according  as  the  one  or  the  other  predominated. 

About  this  time  the  Peloponnedans  invelted  Platcea,  a city 
in  alliance  with  Athens.  Thisdege  is  not  only  remarkable 
for  the  obdinate  reiidance  of  the  befieged,  but  for  being  the 
fird  recorded  in  hidory  which  was  donduCted  with  any  fort 
of  regularity.  Both  parties  here  made  ufe  of  mounds  of1 
earth,  the  one  to  attack,  the  other  to  defend.  The  Pelo- 
ponnefians  burnt  a part  of  the  town  by  means  of  bundles  of 
dicks,  to  which  they  let  fire.  On  the  other  hand,  the  be- 
fieged neglected  no  expedient  to  fruftrate  the  various  at- 
tempts of  the  enemy.  But  the  mod  furprifing  circumdance 
of  all  is,  that  io  fmall  a place  as  Platara,  which  contained 
no  more  than  four  hundred  inhabitants,  and  eighty  Athe- 
nians, was  capable  of  making  fo  vigorous  a refiltance 
againft  a powerful  army.  The  enemy  at  lad  changed  the 
fiege  into  a blockade,  and  furrour.ded  the  town  with  two 
ditches.  The  Boeotians  were  left  to  guard  thefe  intrench- 
ments,  and  the  bulk  of  the  army  marched  away.  The  be- 
fieged having  lod  all  hope  of  fuccour,  refolved  to  attempt  . 
to  make  their  efcape  out  of  the  town  ; which  about  one 
half  of  them  effeCted  by  a very  daring  dratagem,  fuggeded 
and  executed  by  defpair.  The  remaining  half,  difmayed  at 
the  dangers  attending  the  attempt,  continued  in  the  town. 
But  finding  themfelves  unable  to  defend  it  any  longer,  they 
were  obliged  to  furrender  at  diferetion  : eight  Spartans 
went  to  decide  their  fate  ; the  miferable  Plat  jeans  pleaded 
in  vain  that  they  had  been  forced,  through  necelfity,  to 
fide  with  the  Athenians,  in  order  to  obtain  their  protection 
againft  the  d hebans,  by  whom  they  were  grievoufly 
oppreffed.  They  were  all  murdered  in  cold  blood  ; their 
wives  were  carried  into  flavery ; and  their  town  was  razed 
to  the  ground.  Such  was  the  melancholy  fate  of  the  Pla- 
6 tieansj 
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who,  during  the  Perfian  war,  had  rendered  the  moil 

fignal  fervices  to  Greece. 

(B.  C.  428.)  la  the  fourth  year  of  the  war,  the  Pelo- 
pomiefiaas,  agreeably  to  their  general  plan,  invaded  Attica 
by  land,  whilft  the  Athenians  as  before  lent  a naval  force 
to  devaluate  ti  e coa.ds  of  their  enemies.  Between  two 
panics,  of  which  the  one  was  evidently  fuperior  by  land, 
a .d  the  other  by  fea,  if  both  fit ilfully  employed  their 
refojrces,  there  mud  be  an  alternation  of  viftory  and  de- 
f -at,  winch  by  reciprocal  diminution  of  refources  through 
the  evils  of  war,  demonftrated  peace  to  be  mutually  bene- 
i.ciah  This  yea1’,  however,  threatened  a blow  to  the  naval 
power  of  Athens  that  might  materially  aft'ebl  the  equi- 
po.  d .-rancy.  The  maritime  drength  of  Athens  depended 
i . a confiderable  degree  upon  her  foreign  fettlements  and 
dominions.  As  her  treatment  of  thefe  was  frequently  im- 
perious, and  even  oppreffive,  her  dependencies  did  not  bear 
her  fupremacy  without  repining.  Availing  themfelves  of 
the  prefent  difficulties,  all  the  inhabitants  of  Lefbos,  except 
thofe  of  Methymne,  refolved  to  feparate  from  Athens. 
The  Athenians,  feulible  how  great  a lofs  the  defection  of 
this  ifiand  mult  be,  fent  out  a fleet  of  forty  gallics  to 
attack  that  of  the  Mitylenians,  who,  finding  themfelves  re- 
pulfed,  propofed  terms  of  accommodation  ; which  were 
l.ilened  to  by  the  Athenians.  A fufpenllon  of  hohilities 
being  agreed  on,  the  Mitylenians  diipatched  ambadadors 
both  to  Athens  and  to  Lacediemon  at  the  fame  time.  The 
a mb  a Tudors  were  told  by  the  .Lacedaemonians,  that  they 
fhould  be  fully  heard  at  the  approaching  Olympic  games, 
where  the  other  allies  would  have  an  opportunity  of  adid- 
ing  at  the  conference.  Thucydides  has  tranfinitted  to  us 
tiie  import  of  what  was  urged  by  thefe  ambaffadors  ; 
from  which  we  fee,  that  they  admitted  the  treaty  anciently, 
concluded  between  the  Lefbians  and  Athenians,  and  afiign- 
cd  the  ambition  of  the  latter,  not  their  prefent  misfortunes, 
as  t lie  reafon  that  induced  them  now  to  relinquish  that 
treaty.  The  allies  were  fatisfivd  with  their  reafons,  and 
admitted  them  into  their  confederacy.  Informed  of  thefe 
preparations,  the  Athenians  fitted  out  a fleet  of  a hun- 
dred fail,  appear’  d unexpectedly  off  the  promontory  of 
the  idhmus  of  Corinth,  and  made  a defeent  upon  the  Pe- 
loponnefe,  while  another  fleet  protected  the  coads  of  At- 
tica. Never  had  they  railed  fo  formidable  an  armament 
before  ; and  it  fo  overawed  the  Lacedaemonians,  tliat  they 
hurried  back  to  the  defence  of  their  own  country.  The 
Athenians,  in  the  mean  time,  puflied  on  the  fiege  of  Mity- 
lene,  whither  they  lent  a detachment  of  a thoufand  fol- 
diers,  and  the  town  was  blocked  up  both  by  fca  and  land. 
The  inhabitants  receiving  no  aflidance  from  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians, and  being  p re  fled  by  famine,  were  obliged  to  furrender 
at  diferetion.  The  authors  of  the  revolt,  to  the  number  of 
more  than  a thoufand,  were  conveyed  to  Athens,  and  there 
put  to  death.  Orders  were  at  the  fame  time  iffued  to  maf- 
i’acre  the  red  of  the  inhabitants,  by  way  of  example.  But 
the  people,  (hocked  at  Inch  horrible  cruelty,  caufed  the  de- 
cree to  l^e  revoked,  and  difpatclied  counter  orders  ; which 
luckily  arrived  at  the  iuflaut-  they  were  proceeding  to  put 
the  fird  in  execution.  (Thucydides.)  Then  the  town  was 
dismantled,  and  the  whole  territory  of  the  lfland,  except 
Methymne  alone,  was  divided  by  lot  among  the  inhabitants 
of  Athens.  The  fifth  (B- C.  427  V year  of  the  war  was 
principally;  didinguiihed  by  the  fedition  of  Corcyra.  In  the 
courfe  of  hollilities,  the  Corinthians  had  captured  a confi- 
derable number  of  tliofe  iflanders,  and  wifely  treated  them 
with  a gentlenefs  and  kinclnefs  which  gained  their  affedlions. 
Having  brought  them  to  this  difpofition,  they  eameftly. 
perfuadsd  them,  when  they  (hould  return  to  their  country. 
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to  employ  their  efforts  for  reconciling  the  children  with  the 
parent  country,  and  detaching  their  fellow-citizens  from 
Athens,  the  tyrant  over  her  allies.  The  Corey  leans  were 
difmiffed,  and  arriving  at  home,  endeavoured  to  reconcile 
their  countrymen  to  the  Peloponnelians.  The  ariftocratical 
party  very  readily  agreed,  and  formed  a conipiracy  for 
maffacring  the  leaders  of  the  democratic  party.  The  com- 
mons applied  to  the  Athenians,  who  fent  a fleet  to  affid 
their  partifans.  The  Peloponnefians  aifo  fent  a fquadroii 
to  fupport  the  nobles:  but  the  Athenians  prelerviug  their 
maritime  fuperiority,  their  enemies  retired,  and  the  demo- 
crats were  paramount.  Their  cruelty  was  fo  fignal,  as  from, 
that  time  to  give  the  name  of  Corcyrean  to  every  fedition 
of  uncommon  atrocity.  The  following  account,  in  the  ele- 
gant language  of  L>r.  Gillies,  contains  an  awful  monument 
of  the  dreadful  effects  of  intelline  diffenfion. 

“ The  unhappy  prifoners  were  firll  confined  in  a dungeon. 
Dragged  fucceffively  from  thence,  in  parties  01  twenty  at  a 
time,  they  were  compelled  to  pafs  in  pairs,  their  hands  tied 
behind  their  backs,  between  two  ranks  of  their  enemies, 
armed  with  whips,  prongs,  and  every  inltrument  oi  licentious 
and  difgracefdl  torture.  The  wretches  left  in  prifon  were 
long  ig.  oraat  of  the  ignominious  cruelty  inflicted  on  their 
companions:  but,  as  foon  as  they  learned  the  abominable 
icencs  tranfabled,  they  refufed  to  quit  their  confinement, 
guarded  the  entrance,  and  invited,  with  one  confent,  the 
Athenians  to  murder  them.  But  the  Athenians  wanted 
either  humanity  or  firmnefs  to  commit  this  kind  cruelty. 
The  Corcyrean  populace  ventured  not  to  force  a paffage 
from  defpair.  They  mounted  the  prifon  walls,  uncovered 
the  roof,  and  overwhelmed  thofe  below  with  (tones,  darts, 
and  arrows.  Thefe  weapons  were  dedru&ive  to  many,  and 
furniihcd  others  with  the  means  of  dedroying  them  idves, 
or  each  other.  They  laid  down  their  heads,  opened  their 
breads,  expofed  their  necks,  mutually  foliciting,  in  plaintive 
or  frantic  accents,  the  fatal  droke.  The  whole  night  .fur 
night  intervened)  was  (pent  in  this  horrid  feeue  ; and  the 
morning  prelented  a fpedtacle  too  (hocking  for  description. 
The  obdurate  hearts  of  the  Corcyreans  were  incapable  off’ 
pity  or  remorfe  ; but  their  relenting  eyes  could  not  bear 
the  fight  ; and  they  commanded  the  bodies  of  their  fellow- 
citizens,  now  breathlefs  or  expiring,  to  be  thrown  on  carts, 
and  conveyed  without  the  walls.”  Thus  ended  the  fedition 
of  Corcyra;  but -its  confequer.ces  were  not  foon  to  eni. 
The  contagion  of  that  unhappy  ifland,  engendered  a politi- 
cal malady,  which  fpread  its  baneful  influence  over  Greece. 
The  aridocratical,  and  dill  more,  the  popular  governments 
of  that  country,  had  ever  been  liable  to  faction,  which  eccn- 
fionally  blazed  into  fedition.  But  this  morbid  tendenc-v, 
congenial  to  the  conditution  of  republics,  thenceforth  a flum  t d 
a more  dangerous  appearance,  and  betrayed  more  alarming 
fymptoms.  In  every,  republic,  and  aimed  in  every  city, 
the  intriguing  and  ambitious  found  the  ready  protection  of 
Athens,  or  of  Sparta,  according  as  their  felfi(h  and  guilty 
defigns  were  fereened  under  the  pretence  of  maintaining 
the  prerogatives  of  the  nobles,  or  aflerting  the  privileges 
of  the  people.  A virtuous  and  moderate  aridocracy,  an 
equal  impartial  freedom,  thefe  are  the  colourings  which 
ferved  to  judify  violence,  and  varnith  guilt.  Sheltered  by 
the  fpecious  coverings  of  fair  names,  the  prodigal  afl'adin 
delivered  himfelf  from  the  importunity  of  his  creditor. 
The  father,  with  unnatural  crueity,  puddled  the  licentious 
extravagance  of  his  fon  ; the  fon  avenged,  by  parricide,  the 
(fern  feverity  of  his  father.  The  debates  of  the  public, 
qffembly  were  decided  by  the  fword.  Not  fatisfied  with 
viftory,  men  third, ed  for  blood.  This  general  diforder 
overwhelmed  laws  human  and  divine.  The  ordinary  courfe 
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of  events  was  reverfed  : fentiments  loft  their  natural  force, 
and  words  their  ufual  meaning.  Dullnefs  and  ftupidity 
triumphed  over  abilities  and  refinement ; for  while  the 
crafty  and  ingenious  were  laying  fine-fpun  fnarea  for 
enemies,  men  of  blunter  minds  had  immediate  recourfe  to 
the  fword  and  poignard.  Hitherto  the  war  had  been  car- 
ried on  without  any  material  advantage  to  either  party. 
The  following  year  (B.  C.  426. ) more  critical  events  took 
place  : Demofthenes-,  a general  of  merit  and  eaterprife, 
commanded  the  Athenian  forces  at  Naupadlus,  which  had 
been  bellowed  on  the  unfortunate  Meffenians ; by  whole 
affiftance,' together  with  that  of  the  Athenian  allies  in  Acar- 
nania,  Demofthenes  undertook  to  fubdue  Attolia.  The 
Meffenians  being  continually  haraffed  by  the  iEtolians,  per- 
fuaded  Demofthenes  that  it  would  be  ealy  to  overrun 
their  country,  before  the  inhabitants,  who  lived  in  fcattered 
villages,  widely  feparated  from  each  other,  could  collect 
their  force,  or  attempt  reiiftance.  In  purfuance  of  this  ad- 
vice, Demofthenes  entered  Aitolia,  took  and  plundered  the 
towns,  and  drove  the  inhabitants  before  him.  During  feve- 
ral  days  he  marched  unrefifted ; but  having  proceeded  to 
JEgitinm,  the  principal,  or  rather  only  city  in  the  province, 
he  found  that  his  defign  had  by  no  means  efcaped  the  notice 
of  the  enemy.  ‘Diving  in  a country  abounding  in  defiles, 
and  involved  in  woods,  the  AEtolians,  though  irregular  and 
defultory  in  their  warfare,  yet  employing  a fpecies  of  hulk 
fighting  not  unlike  to  that  which,  two  and  twenty  centuries 
afterwards,  has  been  ufed  by  the  American  Indians,  defeated 
the  regularly  difciplined  heroes  of  Athens,  and  Demofthenes 
was  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  Naupadlus.  The  Athenian 
general,  however,  foon  found  means  to  irritate  thofe  Barba- 
rians to  venture  a conteft  in  the  plains,  and,  with  great  eafe, 
obtained  a fignal  victory.  Elevated  with  this  fuccefs, 
Demofthenes  undertook  an  expedition  to  the  weftern  fhore 
of  Peloponnefus,  and  feized  Pylus.  The  Spartans,  eager 
tp  recover  this  important  poll,  attempted  to  diflodge  the 
enemy,  but  were  defeated,  and  obliged  to  take  refuge  in 
Sphadleria,  a fmall  ifiand  upon  the  coaft ; and  the  Athenians, 
being  mailers  of  the  fea,  furrounded  their  retreat,  and  cutoff 
all  iupplies  of  provifions.  Anxious  to  fave  thofe  troops, 
the  Spartans  fent  ambaffadors  to  Athens  with  propcfals  of 
peace.  The  ambaffadors  frankly  owned  the  extreme  ne- 
cefiity  that  had  obliged  the  Lacedaemonians  to  fubrnit  to  fo 
humiliating  a ilep,  put  the  Athenians  in  mind  of  the  uncer- 
tain fate  of  arms,  and  exhorted  them  to  embrace  this  op- 
portunity of  reftoring  tranquillity  to  Greece.  But  the 
Athenians,  grown  prefumptuous  by  their  good  fortune,  as 
well  as  by  the  flattering  oration  of  their  favourite  demagogue 
Cleor,  required,  as  a preliminary  condition,  that  the  troops 
confined  in  the  inland  fhould  lay  down  their  arms,  and  be 
condufted  to  Athens,  upon  the  promife  of  the  Athenians 
to  fet  them  at  liberty  as  foon  as  the  Lacedaemonians  had 
delivered  up  the  places  conquered  by  them,  from  the  Athe- 
nians. The  Lacedaemonians  refufed  to  comply  with  this 
condition,  and  both  parties  prepared  themfelves  for  war.  The 
Athenians,  in  the  mean  time,  were  very  vigilant  to  prevent 
any  provifions  from  palling  into  the  ifiand  of  Sphatteria. 
The  Lacedaemonians,  on  the  other  hand,  engaged  the  whole 
country  round  to  contribute  their  utmoft  efforts  to  relieve 
the  beiieged  troops,  and  promiftd  to  fet  free  all  the  Haves 
who  fhould  fucceed  in  carrying  them  provifions  ; which 
many  did,  at  the  extreme  hazard  of  their  lives.  I11  the 
mean  time,  the  Athenians  in  Fylus  began,  on  their  part, 
to  be  ftraitened  for  provifions.  Cleon  perfuaded  the 
people,  that  the  flownefs  of  the  fiege  was  owing  to  the 
inactivity  of  their  commanders  ; and  maintained,  that  a 
little  vigour  muft  very  foon  reduce  the  ifiand,  which  he 


offered  to  accompli  fit  himfelf.  Having  been  accordingly 
fent  thither,  and  having  joined  Demofthenes,  they  landed 
together  in  Sphacleria,  and  beat  the  enemy  to  the  extre- 
mity of  the  ifiand.  The  Lacedaemonians,  however,  tot  k 
poffeflion  of  a fortification,  and  defended,  with  the  molt 
defperate  courage,  the  only  paff.ige  by  which  they  could 
be  attacked.  But  the  general  of  the  1'  Ieffemans,  having 
difcGvered  a difficult  pafs  that  led  to  the  fortification, 
inarched  that  way,  and  appearing  unexpectedly  on  the 
rear  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  called  aloud  to  them  to  lay 
down  their  arms.  The  Lacedemonians,  exhaufted  with, 
heat  and  fatigue,  obeyed  the  fummons,  by  laying  their 
fhields  on  the  ground  ; and,  after  a lliort  conference,  they 
furrendered  at  diferetion.  The  Athenians,  after  erecting 
a trophy,  reimbarked  on  board  of  their  fleet.  This  fiege 
continued  fixty-two  days.  Cleon  is  laid  to  have  cau- 
fed  123  of  thofe  unhappy  Spartans  to  be  murdered. 
The  reft  were  conveyed  to  Athens,  and  t crown  into  pri- 
fon,  till  peace  Ihould  take  place  ; the  Athenians  threaten* 
ing,  at  the  fame  time,  to  put 'them  all  to  death,  if  the 
Lacedaemonians  made  any  more  incurfionsinto  their  country. 
Soon  after  happened  the  fedition'  of  Megara.  The  inha- 
bitants of  that  town,  after  expelling  their  magiftrates, 
quarrelled  among  themfelves,  one  party  being  for  recalling 
their  magiftrates,  the  other,  for  delivering  their  town  into 
the  hands  of  the  Athenians.  Brat- das,  in  the  mean  time, 
the  belt  officer  the  Lacedaemonians  then  had,  having  come 
before  Megara,  its  gates  are  immediately  thrown  open 
to  him.  The  exiled  magiftrates  returning  foon  after,  and  re- 
fuming  their  authority,  condemn  to  death  one  hundred  in- 
habitants of  the  oppoiite  f i £1  ion.  Brafidas  advances  into 
Thrace,  fubdues  fevered  cities,  and  lays  fiege  to  Arr.phi- 
polis,  a place  of  much  importance  to  the  Athenians,  who- 
thence  got  the  greateft  part  of  their  wood.  They  therefore 
ck  (patched  Thucydides,  the  famous  hiftorian,  to  its  relief  ; 
but  the  place  was  taken  before  his  arrival.  His  country- 
men, however,  imputed  to  him  the  lofs  of  the  place,  and 
banifhed  him  at  the  inlligation  of  Cleon.  The  Athenians 
having  about  the  fame  time  advanced  into  Bceotia,  under 
the  command  of  Demofthenes  and  Hippocrates,  were  de- 
feated near  Delium  by  the  Thebans,  who,  after  their  victory, 
beiieged  and  took  that  town.  No  decifive  advantage  had' 
been  hitherto  obtained  by  either  party.  The  Athenians 
and  Lacedaemonians  therefore  agreed  on  a truce  tor  a year  ;■ 
which  Brafidas,  who  had  been  fucccfsful  in  all  his  enter- 
prifes:,  bore  with  great  impatience.  Cleon,  on  the  other 
hand,  who  had  acquired  much  authority  in  Athens  by 
means  of  his  herd  and  vehement  eloquence,  incited  his  coun- 
trymen to  refume  the  war.  Being  more  prefumptuous  than-- 
fkilful  in  military  operations,  he  refolved  to  attempt  the  re- 
taking of  Amphipolis,  hoping  to  be  affifted  by  a body  of 
troops  from  Perdiccas  king  of  Macedon.  But  Brafidas- 
got  the  ftart  of  him,  and  threw  himfelf  into  the  town.  To 
increafe  the  prefumption  of  Cleon,  the  Spartan  general, 
who  was  well  acquainted  with  his  character,  affected  to  be- 
afraid  of  an  encounter  ; but  after  making  the  proper  difpo- 
fitions,  Brafidas  fallied  forth  unexpectedly,  and  attacked  tire- 
left  wing-  of  the  Athenians,  which,  being  the  flower  of  their 
army,  made  a vigorous-  reiiftance.  Brafidas,  however,  at 
laid  broke  them,  and  killed  fix  hundred,  with  very  little- 
lofs  on  his  own  fide.  This  attack  difconcerted  and  terrified 
Cleon,  who  was  killed  by  a Spartan  foldier  as  he  was  firing- 
from  the  battle.  Brafidas  was  of  the  .number  • of:  the*  flaia- 
on  the  fide  of  the  Lacedaemonians.  He  was  an  excellent  offi- 
cer, equally  brave  and  prudent,  and  deferves  to  be- ranked' 
among  the  Lacedaemonian  heroes.  It  -was  the- mother  of 
this  general,  who,  00  hearing  the  exploits  of  her  fon  com- 
mended, 
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out  going  abroad  to  leek  for  more  ; and  that  though  they 
v.'cre  hardly  beginning  to  recover  from  the  misfortunes  oc- 
cafioned  by  the  late  war  and  plague,  they  were  wantonly 
expofmg  themfelves  to  a greater  danger  ftill.  Nicias,  in 
this  harangue,  likewiie  reflected  indireftly  on  the  luxury  of 
Alcibiades,  who  had  now  carried  his  extravagance  to  an  in- 
credible  pitch.  The  expence  of  the  furniture  of  his  houfe, 
and  of  his  retinue,  was  prodigious.  His  table  was  as  fump- 
tuous  as  that  of  any  prince  ; and  he  contended  at  the 
Olympic  games  with  feven  different  fets  of  liorfes.  To 
fupport  fo  expenfive  a life,  it  was  abfolutely  neceflary  for 
him  to  poffefs  vail  funds  ; and  Nicias  no  doubt  meant  to  in  - 
fmuate,  that  Alcibiades  expected  to  have  an  opportunity 
by  this  expedition  to  repair  his  private  fortune,  which 
mull  have  been  greatly  diflipated  by  fuch  enormous  ex- 
pellees. Alcibiades  aniwered  the  harangue  of  Nicias,  by 
telling  tlie  audience,  that  his  magnificence  was  intended  to 
reflect  honour  on  his  country  ; he  put  them  in  mind  of 
his  fervices  to  the  commonwealth  ; he  allured  them  that 
the  cities  of  Sicily  were  fo  weary  of  t lie  oppreffion  of  their 
petty  fovereigns,  that  they  would  inftantly  open  their  gates 
to  the  firll  power  which  fhould  appear  to  deliver  them  Irom 
their  prefent  flavery  ; and  he  concluded  with  telling  them, 
that  to  carry  their  arms  abroad  was  the  furell  way  to  damp 
the  courage  of  their  enemies,  and  that  the  Athenians  mull 
always  continue  mailers  at  fea,  in  fpite  of  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians, The  Athenians,  delighted  with  this  flattering 
fpeech  o£  Alcibiades,  entirely  difregarded  that  of  Nicias, 
who  was  a man  of  a foft  pulillanimous  difpofition,  and  of 
an  irrefolute  temper.  Tliey  therefore  pcrfllled  in  their  re- 
solution to  undertake  this  expedition,  and  began  to  make 
the  neceflary  preparations  for  it  with  the  utmofl  difpatch. 
(Thucydides.)  Juft  as  the  Athenian  fleet  was  on  the  point 
of  fetting  fail,  feveral  evil  prefages  fell  out  that  extremely 
perplexed  the  minds  of  the  people.  ill.  The  feall  of 
Adonis  happened  at  this  time,  which  was  celebrated  by  the 
women  uttering  piteous  groan's  and  lamentations  ; and  it 
was  cullomary  for  all  the  inhabitants  on  that  occafion  to 
wear  mourning.  2dly.  The  ftatues  of  Mercury,  one  of 
which  flood  before  the  entry  of  every  houfe,  were  all  maimed 
in  the  fame  night,  and  the  author  of  this  piece  of  facrilege 
could  not  be  difeovered.  The  wild  libertine  character  of 
Alcibiades  expofed  him  to  fufpicions  of  having  been  con- 
cerned in  this  mifehief.  But  the  affebtion  entertained  for 
him  by  the  foldiers  and  failors,  who  declared  that  they 
would  not  proceed  on  the  expedition,  if  the  fmalleft  violence 
was  offered  to  his  perfon,  preferved  him  at  prefent  from  any 
trouble  on  that  account.  Alcibiades  demanded  to  be  tried, 
that  he  might  have  an  apportunity  of  juftifying  himfelf  be- 
fore his  departure.  But  the  people,  impatient  for  the  ex- 
pedition proceeding,  obliged  him  to  fet  fail.  The  view  of 
the  fleet  under  fail  attrabled  the  admiration  both  of  the  ci- 
tizens and  of  ftrangers  ; for  never  had  a Angle  city  in  the 
weitern  world  difplayed  fo  grand  and  magnificent  an  arma- 
ment. It  confifted  of  a hundred  and  thirty-fix  veffels,  car- 
rying fix  thoufand  two  hundred  and  eighty  foldiers,  of 
whom  the  greater  part  were  heavy  armed.  Befides-  thefe, 
there  were  thirty  veffels  loaded  with  provifions,  and  the 
whole  was  attended  by  one  hundred  barks,  without  includ- 
ing merchant  Blips,  or  the  after  augmentations  of  the  fleet. 
Befides  the  fea  forces,  there  was  a body  of  troops  for  the 
land  fervice,  and  among  thefe  a few  cavalry.  All  the  forces 
were  equipped  in  the  moil  complete  manner  ; and,  upon  the 
whole,  there  could  hardly  he  a grander  or  more  beautiful 
exhibition.  (B.  C.  414.)  When  the  troops  were  embarked, 
the  whole  fleet  on  a iignal  given  by  a trumpet,  weighed 
anchor,  attended  with  a general  ftiout  of  the  fpebtators, 
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pouring  out  their  aloft  earneft  vows  for  the  fuce-efs  of  the!/ 
fellow-citizens.  The  fleet  directed  its  courfe  .towards  Rhe- 
gium,  whither  they  difpat.ched  iome  Blips  before  the  reft, 
to  fee  that  the  money  promifed  by  the  Egiftians  was  ready  j 
of  which,  however,  they  found  no  more  than  thirty  talents 
provided.  Nicias  availed  himfelf  of  this  circumitance  to 
enforce  the  reafons  he  had  infilled  on  againfl  the  expedition, 
and  advifed  to  terminate  the  difpute  between  the  Egiftians 
and  Selinontines  in  an  amicable  manner ; to  oblige  the  for- 
mer to  fulfil  their  engagements  ; and  then  to  return  to 
Athens.  Alcibiades,  on  the  contrary,  faid  it  would  be 
difgraceful  to  return  without  performing  l’ome  Iignal  exploit 
with  fo  powerful  an  armament  ; that  they  ought  to  endea- 
vour to  detach  the  Greeks  in  Sicily  from  their  connection 
with  Syracufe,  to  bring  them  over  to  their  own  party,  and 
after  obtaining  from  them  reinforcements  both  of  troops  and 
provifions,  to  attack  Syracufe.  Lamachus  advifed  to  march 
immediately  againll  Syracufe  ; but  the  opinion  of  Alcibia- 
des prevailed.  They  therefore  continued  their  courie  for 
Sicily,  where  Alcibiades  reduced  Catana.  At  Athens  the 
enemies  of  Alcibiades,  intent  alone  on  gratifying  their  re- 
fentment,  without  regarding  the  public  intereft,  took  ad- 
vantage of  his  abfence  to  renew  againll  him  an  accuiation 
of  having  in  a debauch  profaned  the  myfleries  of  Proferpine 
and  Ceres  ; and  they  profecuted  the  accufation  with  the 
moil  inveterate  malice  ar.d  animality.  Many  perfons  were 
accufed,  and  thrown  into  prifon,  without  being  even  per- 
mitted to  be  heard  ; and  a veffel  was  difpatched  to  bring 
Alcibiades  to  Hand  trial  before  the  people.  To  tins  he  ap- 
parently confented,  and  went  on  board  of  the  galley  ; but 
on  arriving  at  Thorium,  he  difappeared.  Not  having  there- 
fore obeyed  the  fummons  within  the  limited  time,  he  was 
condemned  to  death  for  contumacy,  and  his  effects  were 
confifcated.  (Thucydides,  1.  vi.)  The  departure  of  Alci- 
biades fpread  apprehenfion  through  the  army.  Nicias,  now 
chief  commander,  by  his  irrefolute  conduct,  fuffered  the 
ardour  of  the  Athenians  to  cool,  and  he  {pent  the  greateft 
part  of  the  fummer  inactive  at  Catana.  The  Athenian 
foldiers,  impatient  of  fuch  dilatory  proceedings,  reproached 
their  general,  who,  to  pleafe  the  army,  refolved  to  hefiege 
Syracufe.  Though  flow  in  counfel,  yet  vigorous  in  con- 
duct, he  conducted  his  attacks  with  fo  much  ability,  that 
the  inhabitants  were  inclined  to  furrender.  Already  feveral 
Hates  of  Sicily  and  Italy  had  declared  in  his  favour,  when 
a Lacedaemonian  general  named  Gylippus  entered  the  be- 
fieged  city,  with  a few  troops  which  he  had  brought  from 
Peloponnefus,  or  collefted  in  Sicily.  Nicias  might  have 
prevented  him  from  landing  in  the  illand,  but  loft  the  op- 
portunity ; an  irreparable  fault,  which  proved  the  fource  of 
all  his  misfortunes.  Gylippus  revived  the  courage  of  the 
Syracufans,  defeated  the  Athenians,  and  held  them  blocked 
up  in  "their  intrenchments.  Athens  fent  to  Sicily  another 
fleet  confilling  of  about  feventy -three  gallies,  under  the 
command  of  Demofthenes  and  Eurymedon,  and  a fecond 
army  of  five  thoufand  men  heavily  armed,  and  fome  light 
troops.  Demofthenes  having  loft  two  thoufand  men  at  the 
attack  of  an  important  poll,  and  confidering  that  the  fea 
would  foon  be  no  longer  navigable,  and  that  the  troops 
were  wafting  away  by  diforders,  propofed  to  abandon  the 
enterprife,  or  tranfport  the  army  to  fome  healthier  fituation. 
When  they  were  on  the  point  of  fetting  fail,  Nicias,  terri- 
fied at  an  eclipfe  of  the  moon,  which  fpread  conlternation 
through  the  camp,  confulted  the  augurs,  who  directed  him 
to  wait  twenty-feven  days  longer.  Before  the  expiration 
of  his  time,  the  Athenians,  vanquilhed  by  fea  and  land, 
no  longer  able  to  remain  under  the  walls  of  Syracufe  for 
want  of  provifions,  nor  to  efcape  out  of  the  harbour,  the 
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mouth  of  which  was  fhut  up  by  the  Syracufans,  took  the 
refolution  to  abandon  their  camp,  their  lick,  and  their  ihips, 
and  retire  by  land  into  fume  town  of  Sicily.  They  began 
their  march  to  the  number  of  forty  thoufand  men,  includ- 
ing not  only  the  troops  furnifhed  them  by  the  Hates  of 
Italy  and  Sicily,  but  the  crews  of  the  galleys,  the  work- 
men, and  haves.  The  Syracufans,  by  ieizing  the  defiles, 
and  breaking  down  bridges,  and  other  obltrudtions,  im- 
peded the  retreat  of  the  Athenians,  while  at  every  Hep  they 
liaraffed  their  flank  and  rear.  The  retiring  forces  for  eight 
.whole  days  had  to  Hruggle  againll  new  obitacles  continually 
increafing.  But  Demollhenes,  who  commanded  the  rear- 
guard, compofed  of  fix  thoufand  men,  loling  way  in  his 
march,  was  pulhed  into  a confined  place,  and,  alter  prodigies 
of  valour,  obliged  to  furrenderon  condition  that  his  foldiers 
fiiould  have  their  lives  granted  them,  and  be  fpared  the  hor- 
rors of  a dungeon.  Nicias,  having  failed  in  a negotiation  he 
had  entered  into,  conducted  the  remainder  of  the  army  as 
far  as  the  river  Afinarus.  On  his  arrival  there,  the  greater 
part  of  the  foldiers,  tormented  by  a burning  thirfi,  rallied 
in  confuiion  into  the  river,  while  others  were  driven  into  it 
by  the  enemy.  Such  as  attempted  to  Have  themielves  by 
fwimming  found  on  the  oppoiite  Ihore  fieep  banks  lined 
with  dartmen,  who  made  a terrible  daughter  of  them. 
E'ght  thoufand  men  perifned  in  the  attack  ; till  at  length 
Nicias  thus  addreffed  Gylippus  : “ Dilpofe  of  me  as  you 
fiiall  think  proper  ; but  fhew  mercy  at  leafi  to  thefe  unhappy 
foldiers.”  Gylippus  immediately  put  an  end  to  the  car- 
nage. The  Syracufans  returned  to  their  city,  bringing 
back  with  them  feven  thoufand  prifoners,  who  were  thrown 
into  the  quarries,  where  for  many  months  they  experienced 
inconceivable  miferies.  Numbers  of  them  periflied  there, 
and  others  were  fold  as  Haves.  Nicias  and  Demofihenes 
were  among  the  maflacred.  A few  efcaped  both  death  apd 
bondage  through  the  charms  of  dramatic  poetry,  by  recit- 
ing paffages  from  the  beautiful  and  pathetic  tragedies  of 
Euripides. 

The  difcomfiture  of  the  expedition  to  Sicily  filled  Atheris 
with  confiernation  and  difmay,  and  file  had  reafon  to  dread 
Hill  greater  calamities,  tier  allies  were  ready  to  fhake  off 
the  yoke  ; the  other  Hates  of  Greece  were  confpiring  her 
ruin  ; the  Peloponneuans  already  thought  theprfelves  jufii- 
iied  by  her  example  in  breaking  the  trace.  Already  Hie 
Hifcovered  in  their  operations,  more  ikilfully  planned  and 
conducted,  the  fpirit  of  vengeance,  and  the  fuperior  genius 
by  which  they  were  directed.  Alcibiades  enjoyed  at  Lace- 
djemon  that  reipecfi  and  influence  he  every  where  obtained. 
If  was  by  his  advice  that  the  Lacedemonians  adopted  the 
refolution  of  fending  fuccours  to  the  Syracufans,  renewing 
their  inroads  into  Attica,  and  fortifying,  at  the  difiance  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty  itadia  from  Athens,  the  poll  of 
Cecelia,  which  held  that  city  blocked  on  the  land  fide.  To 
annihilate  the  power  of  Athens,  it  was  necefiary  to  favour 
the  revolt  of  her  allies,  and  defiroy  her  navy.  Alcibiades 
repaired  to  the  coafis  of  Alia  Minor ; and  Chios,  Miletus, 
and  other  flomifhing  cities,  declared  for  the  Lacedaemonians. 
By  his  accomplifhments  he  captivated  Tiffaphemes,  the 
governor  of  Sardis  ; and  the  king  of  Perfia  engaged  to  pay 
the  fleet  of  Pelopcnnefus.  This  fecond  war,  conducted 
with  more  regularity  than  the  former,  would  quickly  have 
been  terminated,  had  not  Alcibiades,  purfued  by  Agis, 
king  of  Lacedaemon,  whofe  wife-  he  had  feduced,  and  by 
the  other  chiefs  of  the  league,  who  took  umbrage  at  his 
glory,  at  length  confidered  that,  after  avenging  himfelf  on 
hi-s  country,  it  now  only  remained  for  him  to  protect  it  from 
inevitable  ruin.  With  this  view,  he  contrived  to  fufpend 
the  operations  of  Tiffaphemes,  and  the  departure  of  the 


Fenian  fuccours,  under  the  pretext  that  it  was  the  intercff 
of  the  great  king  to  fuffer  the  nations  of  Greece  mutually 
to  enfeeble  each  other.  The  Athenians  having  loon  after 
revoked  the  decree  for  his  banilhment,  he  put  himfelf  at 
their  head,  reduced  the  Hrong  holds  of  the  Hellefpont, 
forced  one  of  the  Perfian  governors  to  hgn  an  advantageous 
treaty  with  the  Athenians,  and  the  Lacedaemonians  to  fine 
for  peace.  Their  demand  was  rejected ; for,  deeming  them- 
felves  invincible  henceforward  under  Alcibiades,  the  Athe- 
nians made  a rapid  tranfition  from  the  molt  profound  con- 
fiernation to  the  mofi  infolent  prefumption.  The  hatred 
with  which  they  were  animated  againfi  that  general  was  as 
quickly  fucceeded  by  the  molt  extravagant  gratitude,-  and 
the  molt  unbounded  affedtion.  When  he  returned  to, his 
own  country,  his  arrival,  and  the  pains  he  took  , to  juftify 
'“his  conduct,  were  a feries  of  triumphs  for  himfelf,  and  of 
public  rejoicings  for  the  multitude.  When,  aimdfi  the  ac- 
clamations of  the  whole  city,  they  faw  him  fail  from  the 
Piraeus  with  a fleet  of  a hundred  ihips,  no  doubt  was  enter- 
tained but  that  his  rapid  victories  would  foon  force  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Peloponnefus.  to  fubmit  to  the  law  of  the 
conqueror;  the  arrival  of  a courier  was  every  moment  ex- 
petted  with  the  news  of  the  defiruttion  of  the  enemy,  and 
the  conquefi  of  Ionia.  In  the  rnidfi  of  thefe  flattering  ex- 
pectations, they  learnt  that  fifteen  of  the  Athenian  galleys 
had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Lacedaemonians.  The 
engagement  took  place  during  the  abfence,  and  in  contempt 
of  the  precife  orders,  of  Alcibiades,  who  had  been  obliged 
to  pafs  into  Ionia  to  levy  contributions  for  the  fubfiftence  of 
his  troops.  On  the  firll  intelligence  of  this  check,  he  in- 
fiantly  returned,  and  offered  battle  to  the  viCtor,  who  did 
not  venture  to  accept  it.  He  had  retrieved  the  honour  of 
Athens- ; the  lofs  was  trifling,  but  it  fulficed  for  the  jealoufy 
of  his  enemies.  They  exalperated  the  people,  who  (tripped 
him  of  the  general  command  of  the  armies  with  as  much 
precipitation  as  they  had  manifefied  in  invefiing  him  with 
that  dignity.  After  the  fecond  exile  of  . Alcibiades,  the 
war  continued  for  feveral  years,  the  Spartans  being  now 
commanded  by  Lyfander,  after  Alcibiades  the  Hrfi  general  of 
Greece.  Till  the  twenty -feventh  year  of  the  war,  the  fuc- 
.cefs  was  various,  and  operations  were  principally  maritime. 
The  great  objett  of  the  Peloponndians  was  the  reduction 
of  the  Athenian  colonies ; and  the  northern  parts  of  the 
FEgean  fea  were  the  chief  feenes  cf  warfare.  In  the  twenty- 
feventh  campaign,  a large  Athenian  fleet  was  Hationed  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  iEgos.  Confidering  themfelves  as 
incontrovertibly  fuperior  to  the  enemy,  many  of  the  Athe- 
nian foldiers  left  the  ihips,  and  were  carelefsly  difperied  on 
fhore.  Alcibiades,  being  in  that  neighbourhood,  and, 
though  in  banilhment,  anxious  for  the  welfare  of  his  coun- 
try, warned  the  Athenian  generals  of  their  hazardous  poii- 
tion,  and  the  want  of  diicipline  among  their  foldiers  and 
Teamen ; after  reprefenting  to  them  the  danger  of  their  fitu- 
ation,  on  an  inhofpitabie  coafi,  without  either  harbours  or 
cities  to  which  they  might  retire  in  cafe  of  neceflity,  he  offer- 
ed to  co-operate  with  them,  by  falling  upon  the  enemy  at 
land,  with  fame  Thracian  troops  under  his  command.  But 
the  generals  defpifed  his  advice,  and  vefufed,  out  of  jealoufy, 
to  accept  of  his  fervice.  Lyfander,  in  the  mean  time,  prepared 
to  attack  the  Athenians  when  totally  off  their  guard.  Hav- 
ing learned  from  his  fcouts,  that  the  enemy  were  firaggling 
with  even  more  than  their  ufual  careleffnefs,  Lyfander  em- 
braced the  opportunity,  and  bore  down  upon  the  Ihips  thus 
deferted  by  the  chief  portion  of  the  fighting  men.  The 
victory  was  complete,  if  that  can  be  called  a victory  where 
there  was  fcarcely  any  refifiance.  The  vigilant  activity  of 
Conou  endeavoured  feafonably  to  affemble  the  flrength  of 
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the  Athenians ; but  his  advice  was  difdained  by  officers  in- 
capable and  unworthy  of  command,  and  his  orders  were 
defpifed  by  feamen  unaccuftomed  and  unwilling  to  obey. 
At  length  they  became  feniible  of  the  danger,  when  it  was 
too  late  to  avoid  it.  Thei'r  (hips  were  taken,  either  altoge- 
ther empty,  or  manned  with  inch  feeble  crews  as  were 
unable  to  work,  much  lefs  to  defend  them.  The  troops 
and  failors  who  flocked  to  the  more  from  different  quarters, 
and  with  difordered  precipitation,  were  attacked  by  the 
regular  onfet  and  diiciplined  valour  of  the  Peloponnelians. 
Thofe  who  fought  were  Plain  ; the  remainder  fled  into  the 
utmoft  recefles  of  the  Cherfonefus,  or  took  refuge  in  the 
Athenian  fortreffes,  which  were  fcattered  over  that  penin- 
fula.  Out  of  a fleet  of  an  hundred  and  eighty  fail,  only 
nine  veffeis  had  efcaped,  eight  of  which  were  conducted  by 
Gonon  to  the  friendly  ifland  of  Cyprus,  while  the  ninth 
carried  to  Athens  the  melancholy  news  of  a diiafter  equally 
unexpected  and  fatal.  Lyfander  propofed  to  purfue  his 
blow  to  the  deftruction  of  the  Athenians,  reduced  all  the 
colonies  of  Athens  under  the  dominion  of  Sparta,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  flege  of  Athens.  While  he  invefted  this 
city  by  fea,  a powerful  army  co-operated  with  him  by  land. 
The  Athenians,  having  defended  themfelves  forthree  months, 
were  reduced  to  the  extremity  of  diltrefs,  and  at  length  this 
celebrated  city  was  captured,  dilfnantled,  and  rendered  a 
dependency  of  Sparta.  Such  was  the  ruinous  termination 
of  the  Peloponnefian  war.  (13.  C.  404.)  The  conquerors 
placed  the  government  in  the  hands  of  thirty  perfons,  who, 
from  their  rapacity  and  cruelty,  earned  and  acquired  the 
name  of  the  thirty  tyrants.  During  their  fvvay  Athens  had 
fcarcely  any  political  exigence,  and  its  hiftory  is  only 
marked  by  domeftic  injuftice  and  mifery.  The  unhappy 
Athenians  call  their  eyes  on  Alcibiades,  in  the  confidence 
that  he  could,  and  the  hopes  that  he  would,  effedt  their 
deliverance.  But  Lyfander,  entertaining  a fimilar  idea  of  the 
powers  and  difpofition  of  that  illuftrious  exile,  prevailed 
on  Pharnabazus,  the  Perfian  fatrap,  to  perpetrate  his  mur- 
der. The  thirty  tyrants,  freed  from  the  fear  of  fuch  an 
avenger,  proceeded  to  greater  enormity  than  ever  ; until 
Thrafybulus,  inheriting  the  magnanimous  fpirit  of  a free 
Athenian,  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  his  injured  country- 
men, expelled  the  tyrants  (B.C.  40 1),  and,  favoured  by  the 
diflentions  of  the  Spartan  leaders,  re-eftablilhed  a free  go- 
vernment in  Athens.  Deprived,  however,  of  her  colonial, 
naval,  and  many  of  her  commercial  refources,  Athens  con- 
tinued of  little  importance  in  the  public  tranfadlions  of 
Greece.  The  chief  domeftic  event  which  diftinguifh.es  this 
part  of  Athenian  hiftory,  is  the  fate  of  Socrates  ; but  of  the 
life  as  well  as  of  the  death  of  this  extraordinary  fage,  a full 
account  will  be  given  under  the  appropriate  article. 

While  the  Athenians  had  thus  loft  not  only  pre-eminence 
but  independence  and  political  importance,  they  were  Hill 
diilinguifhed  for  good  and  bad  qualities,  which  had  {hone  lo 
eonfpicuoufly  in  the  days  of  their  profperity.  Genius  was 
{till  tranfeendeat,  though  diredled  to  different  objedts  from 
thofe  which  had  employed  a Themiftocles  and  a Cimon. 
Inftead  of  active  efforts  for  aggrandizing  their  country, 
Athenian  talents  were  now  chiefly  employed  in  purfuits 
deftined  to  delight  and  inflruct  all  the  enlightened  world. 
Poetry,  hiftory,  and  philolophy  by  different  means  purfued 
the  fame  end,  the  promotion  of  wifdcm,  virtue,  and  happi- 
nefs.  But  as  epic  and  dramatic  excellence  had  been  already 
carried  to  the  higheft  conceivable  perfedtion  ; the  poetry 
of  Athens  at  this  period  was  lefs  fupereminent  than  her 
hiftory  and  philofophy.  Thucydides  and  Socrates  being 
bead,  Xenophon  and  Plato  occupied  the  higheft  rank. 

Tbe  ever-bearing  infolence  with  which  the  Spartans  exer- 


cifed  their  fupremacy  over  the  Grecian  ftates  proved  ulti- 
mately the  means  of  their  degradation,  and  enabled  the 
Athenians  to  recover  a certain  portion  of  their  political 
power,  and  their  confequence  among  their  neighbours.  The 
confederacy  which  was  formed  againft  Sparta  enabled  the 
Athenians  to  defeat  the  Lacedaemonians  at  fea,  to  regain 
their  naval  fuperiority,  and  to  rebuild  their  harbour' and 
walls.  lB.  C.  394.)  This  revolution  from  dependency  to 
maritime  lupremacy  they  owed  to  the  courage  and  policy  of 
the  celebrated  Conon.  (See  Conon).  Thrafybulus  feconded 
the  exploits  of  Conon,  and  the  Athenians  relumed  the  com* 
mand  of  maritime  fettlements,  which  had  been  wrefted  from 
them  ten  years  before  by  the  victorious  Spartans.  The  re- 
viving fortune  of  the  Athenians  recalled  their  military  ener- 
gies, and  various  commanders  Itarted  up,  not  unworthy  of 
the  native  country  of  Pericles  and  Alcibiades.  Iphicrates, 
Chabrias,  and  Timotheus,  gave  glorious  fpecimens  of  valour 
and  conduit ; but  the  peace  of  Antalcidas  (B.C.  387.) 
fufpended  their  exertions.  For  leveral  years  after  this 
treaty,  the  Spartans  endeavoured  by  ftratagem  and  furprife 
to  re-eftablifh  their  predominancy  ; they  l’eizedthe  citadel  of 
Thebes,  and  attempted  to  make  themfelves  mailers  of  the 
harbour  of  Athens,  though  nominally  at  peace  with  both 
countries.  The  Athenians  joined  with  the  Thebans  in  re- 
venging this  outrage:  Chabrias  repulfed  the  army  of  Sparta, 
while  Iphicrates  and  Timotheus  deftroyed  her  fleets,  and 
Athens  rofe  to  an  equality  with  her  rival.  Peace  being  again 
concluded  between  the  Spartans  and  Athenians,  the  latter 
were  fpedlators  of  the  conteft  between  Sparta  and  Thebes, 
where therenownedEpaminondas  gaveat  Leudlra(B.C.37i ) 
fuch  a blow  to  Spartan  power ; the  Athenians  were  invited 
by  the  victors  to  join  in  an  alliance  for  cruihing  their  ancient 
enemies  ; but  they  regarded  found  policy  more  than  refent- 
ment,  and  would  not  throw  their  weight  into  the  Theban 
fcale,  already  preponderant.  The  Theban  hero  having  Hill 
farther  reduced  the  Spartans,  and  invaded  Laconia,  the 
Athenians  took  adlive  fteps  for  rendering  afiiltance  to  the 
now  weaker  party,  andfent  an  army  to  defend  Peloponnefus; 
b\it  the  battle  of  Mantiucea  (B.C.  363)  arrelled  Epaminon- 
das  in  the  career  of  victory.  After  him  no  Theban  arofe  fit 
for  imitating  his  example,  or  executing  his  deflgns.  The 
Thebans  became  languid ; the  Spartans  on  the  other  hand 
were  exhaufted.  Athens  did  not  fail  to  take  advantage  of 
the  contefts  which  had  weakened  her  two  fucceffors  in  the 
dominion  of  Greece.  Taught  by  experience,  they  did  not 
attempt  to  fubdue  the  territories  of  her  warlike  neighbours; 
but  the  numerous  iflands  of  the  vEgean  and  Ionian  feas,  the 
remote  coafts  of  Thrace  and  Alia,  invited  the  activity  of 
their  fleet,  which  they  might  now  employ  in  foreign  con- 
quefts,  fearlefs  of  domeftic  envy.  It  appears,  that  foon 
after  the  death  of  Epamiuondas,  Euboea  again  acknow- 
ledged the  authority  of  Athens,  an  event  facilitated  by  the 
deftrudlion  of  the  Theban  partifans  belonging  to  that  place, 
in  the  battle  of  Maatiuaea.  From  the  Thracian  Bofphoru& 
to  Rhodes,  feveral  places  along  both  {bores  fubmitted  (B.C. 
36c.)  to  the  arms  of  Timotheus,  Chabrias,  and  Iphicrates; 
men,  who,  having  furvived  AgeJilaus  and  Epamiuondas, 
were  far  fuperiorin  abilities  and  in  virtue,  to  the  contempo- 
rary generals  of  other  republics.  The  Cyclades  and  Corcyra 
courted  the  ffiendfhip  of  a people  able  to  interrupt  their  navi- 
gation, and  to  deftroy  their  commerce  : Byzantium  had  be- 
come their  ally  ; and  there  was  reafon  to  hope  that  Amphi- 
polis  would  foon  be  reduced  to  fubjedlion.  Such  multi- 
plied advantages  revived  the  ancient  grandeur  of  Athens, 
which  once  more  commanded  the  fea,  with  a fleet  of  near 
three  hundred  fail,  and  employed  the  belt  half  of  her  citi- 
zens and  febjedts  in  fnips  of  war  or  commerce.  This  tide 
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of  profperity,  flowing  fo  grateful  after  adverfity  and  oppref- 
fion,  proved  eventually  the  caufe  of  their  ruin.  The  popu- 
lace abandoned  themleives  to  idlenefs,  diffipation,  and  len- 
fuality ; and  to  fupply  their  extravagance,  fought  projects  of 
injullice  and  rapacity.  To  direct  the  formation,  and  head 
the  execution  of  inch  fehemes,  a daring  and  profligate 
leader  prefented  himfelf  in  Chares,  whole  foldier-like  ap- 
pearance, blunt  addrefs,  and  bold  impetuous  valour,  malked 
his  ielfifh  ambition,  and  rendered  him  the  idol  of  the  popu- 
lace. His  perfon  was  gigantic  and  robuft,  his  voice  com- 
manding, his  manners  haughty  ; he  afferted  pofitively,  and 
promifed  boldly;  and  his  prefumption  was  fo  exceffive,  that 
it  concealed  his  incapacity,  not  only  from  others,  but  from 
himfeli.  Though  an  enterpriiing  and  fuccefsful  partifan,  he 
was  unacquainted  with  the  great  duties  of  a general ; and 
his  defeats  appear  the  more  itriking  and  palpable,  when 
compared  with  the  abilities  of  Iphicrates  and  Timotheus, 
his  contemporaries,  who  prevailed  as  often  by  addrefs  as  by 
force,  and  whofe  conqueits  were  fecured  to  the  republic 
by  the  moderation,  juftice,  and  humanity  with  which  they 
had  been  obtained,  and  with  which  they  continued  to  be  go- 
verned. Chares  propofed  a very  different  mode  of  adminillra- 
tion  ; he  exhorted  his  countrymen  to  fupply  the  defects  of 
their  treafury,  and  to  acquire  the  materials  of  thofe  plea- 
sures which  they  regarded ‘as  effential  to  their  happinefs 
by  plundering  the  wealth  of  their  allies  and  colonies. 
This  counfei  was  too  faithfully  obeyed  ; the  vexations 
anciently  exercifed  againA  the  tributary  and  dependent  itates, 
were  renewed  and  exceeded.  The  weaker  communities 
complained  and  remonftrated  again  It  this  intolerable  rapacity 
and  oppreflion  ; while  the  iflands  of  Chios,  Coos,  Rhodes, 
aswell  as  the  city  of  Byzantium,  prepared  openly  to  revolt, 
and  engaged  with  each  other  to  repel  force  by  force,  until 
they  fhould  obtain  peace  and  independence  (B.C.  358). 
Chares,  probably  the  chief  inftrument  as  well  as  the  adviier 
of  the  arbitrary  meafures  which  bad  occalioned  the  revolt, 
was  fent  out  with  a powerful  fleet  and  army  to  quafh  at 
once  the  hopes  of  the  infurgents.  He  failed  towards  Chios, 
with  an  intention -to  feize  the  capital  of  that  ifland,  which 
was  fuppofea  to  be  the  centre  and  prime  mover  of  rebellion. 
The  confederates,  informed  of  his  motions,  had  already 
drawn  thither  the  greatell  part  of  their  force;  the  city  of 
Chios  was  befieged  by  fea  and  land  ; the  iflanders  defended 
themleives  with  vigour;  Chares  found  it  difficult  to  repulte 
their  fallies  : his  fleet  attempted  to  enter  their  arbour  with- 
out fuccefs  ; the  fhip  of  Chabrias  alone  penetrated  thus  far ; 
and  that  able  commander,  whofe  valour  and  integrity  merited 
a better  fortnne,  though  deferted  by  the  fleet,  yet  forfook 
not  tlie  fnip  entruihed  to  him  by  the  republic.  His  compa- 
nions threw  away  their  fnields,  and  faved  themfelves  by 
fwimming  to  the  Athenian  fquadron,  which  was  Itill  within 
their  reach  ; but  Chabrias,  fighting  bravely,  fell  by  the  darts 
of  the  Chians,  preferring  an  honourable  death  to  a difgrace- 
ful  life.  Encouraged  by  advantages  over  their  enemy,  who 
had  at  firlt  affedled  to  defpifethem,  the  infurgents  augment 
their  fleet,  andravaged  the  ifles  of  Lemnosand  Samos.  The 
Athenians,  indignant  that  the  territories  of  their  faithful 
allies,  fhould  fall  a prey  to  the  depredations  of  rebels,  fitted 
out,  earlyin  the  next  year,  a new  armament  under  the  com- 
maftd  of  Mneftheus,  the  fon  of  Iphicrates,  and  fon-in-iaw  to 
Timotheus,  expecting  that  the  new  commander  would  re- 
fpedlfully  liften  to  the  advice  of  thofe  great  men,  who  per- 
haps declined  acting  as  principals  in  an  expedition  where 
Chares  pofleffed  any  fhare  of  authority.  That  general  had 
failed  the  fiege  of  Chios,  and  now  cruifed  inthe  Hellefpont ; 
where,  being  joined  by  Mneflheus,  the  united  fquadrons 
.amounted  to  an  hundred  and  twenty  fail.  It  was  imme- 


diately determined  to  caufe  a diverfion  of  the  enemy’s  forces 
from  Samos  and  Lemnos,  by  laying  fiege  to  Byzantium. 
The  defign  fucceeded;  the  allies  withdrew  from  thefe 
iflands,  coliefted  their  whole  naval  llrength,  and  prepared 
vigoroufly  for  defending  the  principal  city  in  their  confede- 
racy.  The  hollile  armaments  approached  each  other  with- 
a refolut'on  to  join  battles,  when  a fudden  and  violent  florin 
arofe,  which  rendered  it  impoffible  for  the  Athenians  to  bear 
up  to  the  enemy,  or  even  to  keep  the  fea,  without  being  ex- 
pofed  to  (liipwreck.  Chares  alone  confidently  infilled  on 
commencing  the  attack,  while  the  other  commanders,  more 
cautious  and  experienced,  perceived  the  difadvantage,  and 
declined  the  unequal  danger.  His  impetuoiity,  thus  over- 
ruled by  the  prudence  of  his  colleagues,  was  converted  into 
relentment  and  fury  ; he  called  the  failors  and  feldiers  to 
witnefs  their  opposition,  which  he  branded  with  every  odious 
epithet  of  reproach  ; and  with  the  firft  opportunity,  dif- 
patched  proper  meffengers  to  Athens,  to  accufe  them  of 
incapacity,  cowardice,  and  total  negledl  of  duty.  The  ac- 
eufation  was  fupported  by  venal  orators  in  the  pay  of  Chares ; 
Timotheus  and  Iphicrates  were  tried  capitally.  The  former 
trailed  to  Iris  innocence  and  eloquence  ; the  latter  aefed  a 
very  extraordinary  expedient  to  fway  the  judges,  conform- 
able, however,  to  the  fpirit  of  that  age,  when  courts  of  juf- 
tice were  frequentiy  inllruments  of  oppreffion,  governed  by 
every  fpecies  of  undue  influence,  eaiiiy  corrupted  and  eafily 
intimidated.  The  targeteers,  or  light  infantry,  who  had 
been  armed,  difeiplined,  and  long  commanded  by  Iphicrates, 
enjoyed  the  fame  reputation  in  Greece,  which  the  “ Fabian” 
foldiers  afterwards  did  in  Italy.  They  were  called  “ Iphi- 
cratenfian”  troops,  from  the  name  of  this  commander,  to 
whom  they  owed  their  merit  and  their  fame,  and  to  whofe 
perfon  (notwithllanding  the  ftridtnefs  of  his  difcipliue)  they 
were  ftrongly  attached  by  the  ties  of  gratitude  and  eiteem_ 
The  youngeft  and  bravelt  of  this  celebrated  band  readily 
obeyed  the  injunctions  of  their  admired  general ; furrounded, 
on  the  day  of  trial,  the  benches  of  the  magiftrates,  and  took 
care  feafonably  to  difplay  the  points  of  their  daggers.  It 
was  the  law  of  Athens,  that  after  preliminaries  had  been  ad- 
jufted,  and  the  judges  aflembled,  the  parties  fhouid  beheard, 
and  the  trial  begun  and  ended  on  the  fame  day  ; nor  could 
any  perfon  be  tried  twice  for  the  fame  offence.  The  rapidity 
of  this  mode  of  procedure  favoured  the  views  of  Iphicrates 
the  magiftrates  were  overawed  by  the  imminence  of  a dan- 
ger which  they  had  neither  llrength  to  refill  nor  time  to 
elude  ; they  were  compelled  to  an  immediate  decifion  ; but 
inftead  of  the  fentence  of  death,  which  was  expected,  they 
impofed  a fine  on  the  delinquents,  which  no  Athenian 
citizen  in  that  age  was  in  condition  to  pay.  This  feverity 
drove  into  banilhment  thofe  able  and  illuftrious  commanders. - 
Timotheus  failed  to  Chalcis,  in  Euboea,  and  afterwards  to 
the  ifle  of  Lefbos,  both  which  places  his  valour  and  abilities 
had  recovered  for  the  republic,  and  which,  being. chofen  as 
his  refidence  in  difgrace,  fufficiently  evince  the  mildnefs  of 
his  government,  and  his  moderation  in  profperity,  Iphi— 
crates  travelled  into  Thrace,  where  he  long  refided  ; he  had 
formerly  married  the  daughter  of  Cotys,  the  moft  confider- 
able  of  the  Thracian  princes,  yet  he  lived  and  died  in  ob- 
feurity  ; nor  did  either  he  or  Timotheus  thenceforth  take 
any  fhare  in  the  affairs  of  their  ungrateful  country.  Thus  did 
the  fecial  war  deflroy  or  remove  Iphicrates,  Chabrias,  and 
Timotheus,  the  bell  generals  whom  Greece  could  boafl  ; and, 
honeft  Phocion  excepted,  the  laft  venerable  remains  of  Athe- 
nian virtue.  ( See  Gillies,  vol.  iii.  p.  484.) 

Sunk  in  idlenefs,  amufement,  and  vice,  the  Athenians 
wanted  nothing  to  complete  their  deftruftion  but  an  am. 
bitious  and  enterpriung  foreign  enemy.  This  they  found  in 

Philip, 
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Philip,  king  of  Macedon,  who  firft  extended  his  power  in 
countries  net  immediately  connedted  with  Greece,  and  at 
the  fame  time  increafed  the  means  of  farther  extenfion. 
Meanwhile  a war  broke  out  in  Greece  ; firft  between  the 
Thebans  and  Phocians,  concerning  lands  annexed  to  the 
temple  of  Delphi,  which  afterwards  involved  the  greater 
part  of  Greece,  and  among  others  the  Athenians.  Philip, 

. taking  advantage  of  thefe  diffenfions,  inarched  towards  the 
interior  of  Greece,  knowing  that  the  Athenians  were  the 
moft  immediately  interefted  to  oppofe  his  progrefs,  and  the 
ableff,  if  they  exerted  themfelves,  to  do  it  effectually  ; he 
diredted  a great  part  of  his  policy  to  the  prevention  of  thofe 
exertions.  He  was  aware  that  in  a democracy  the  governors 
are  the  tools  of  the  demagogues  ; by  flattery,  by  careffes, 
and  by  bribery,  he  effectually  procured  the  favour  of  thofe 
leaders  of  the  populace.  One  patriot,  however,  he  could 
never  corrupt  ; Demofthenes  exerted  the  whole  force  of  his 
energetic  eloquence  (from  13. C.  356  to  336)  to  roufe  the 
Athenians  to  a fenfe  of  their  danger,  from  the  encroachments 
of  Philip.  ( Per  the  nature  and  character  of  Demofthenes’s 
eloquence,  fee  article  Demosthenes.)  This  powerful 
orator  occafionally  roufed  his  countrymen  from  their  le- 
thargy, but  never  to  fuch  great  exertions  as  he  declared 
r.eceffary,  and  as  the  circumftances  required  : on  gaining 
forne  partial  advantages,  they  returned  to  their  indolence 
and  licentioufnefs.  Philip  amufed  them  by  embafiies,  fe- 
duced  them  by  their  demagogues,  and  continued  his  en- 
croachments : when  they  fhould  have  been  fending  power- 
ful armaments,  they  fent  ambaffadors  : thefe,  Demofthenes 
excepted,  Philip  corrupted  ; and  the  interefts  of  the  Athe- 
nians were  betrayed.  In  vain  Demofthenes  demonftrated 
the  views  of  Philip,  and  treachery  of  the  demagogues:  lie 
could  not  ftimulate  them  to  vigorous  and  perfevering  efforts, 
until  Philip’s  power  became  too  formidable  for  reflitar.ee. 
A combination  of  the  ftates  of  Greece  was  at  length  formed 
againft  Philip  ; but  too  late  to  be  fuccefsful.  The  allies 
were  totally  defeated  at  Chseronea  (B.C.  338),  <tnd  the 
Athenians  became  a dependency  of  Macedon.  A popular 
writer(fee  Travels  of  Anacharfis,  vol.  i.  p.  112.)  obferves, 
that  the  hiftory  of  the  Athenians,  properly  fpeaking,  com- 
'mences  about  150  years  after  the  firft  olympiad;  and  con- 
cluded at  the  battle  of  Chseronea,  it  contains  fcarcely  more 
than  300  years.  In  this  feries  of  years  it  is  eafy  to  difeover 
certain  important  intervals,  which  mark  the  rife,  progrefs, 
and  decline  of  their  empire  ; and  if  thefe  seras  be  diftinguifhed 
by  charafteriftic  names,  the  firit  may  be  called  the  age  of 
Solon,  or  of  the  laws  ; the  feeond,  the  age  of  Themiftocles 
and  Ariftides,  or  the  age  of  glory  ; and  the  third,  that  of 
Pericles,  or  the  age  of  luxury  and  the  arts. 

The  Athenians  after  tire  battle  of  Chseronea  never  re- 
covered their  importance.  During  the  contefts  of  Alexan- 
der’s fucceffors,  they  followed  the  fortunes  of  different  chief- 
tains, but  chiefly  adhered  to  the  fide  of  Demetrius  and  his 
defeehdants,  who  eftabliflied  themfelves  on  the  throne  of 
Macedon.  When  the  intrigues  of  the  feeond  Philip  with 
the  renowned  Plannibal  provoked  the  Romans  to  invade 
Greece,  the  Athenians  joined  the  invaders,  and  Athens 
became  the  dependent  ally  of  the  conquerors.  In  the 
Mithridatic  war,  Athens  having  been  conquei'ed  by  the 
Aflat ic  monarch,  wasbeiieged  by  Sylla  (B.  C.  87 ),  who  took 
and  plundered  their  city,  demolifhed  its  walls  and  fortifica- 
tions, butchered  its  inhabitants,  and  reduced  it  to  a Hate  of 
defolation.  When  this  florin  fubiided,  Athens  enjoyed 
profound  tranquillity  till  the  civil  war  broke  out  between 
Crefar  and  Pompey,  when  it  took  part  with  the  latter,  and 
v/as  reduced  to  great  flraits  by  Calenus,  the  lieutenant  of 
Caffar.  Difappointed  in  their  hopes  of  being  relieved  by 
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Pompey,  the  Athenians  fu (Tendered  at  diferetion,  and  were 
more  kindly  treated  than  they  expected  ; for  Cicfar  not 
only  pardoned  them,  but  took  them  under  his  protection, 
alleging  “ that  he  fpared  the  living  for  the  fake  of  the 
dead.”  But  averfe  from  fervitude,  they  no  fooner  heard  of 
Caefar’s  death  than  they  openly  declared  for  his  murderers ; 
receiving  Brutus  and  Caffius  into  their  city,  and  even  eredt- 
ing  ftatues  to  them,  which  were  placed  next  to  thofeof  Har- 
modius  and  Ariftornton.  After  the  defeat  of  Brutus  and 
Caffius,  they  attached  themfelves  to  Antony,  who  reftored. 
them  to  their  former  privileges,  and  enlarged  their  domi- 
nions* by  fubjecling  to  Athens  the  iflands  of  Cea,  Seia- 
tlius,  Paparathus,  and  JEginn.  Of  this  iflnnd,  however, 
they  were  deprived  by  Auguffus,  and  forbidden  to  fell  the 
freedom  of  their  city,  as  a puuifhment  which  he  inflicted 
upon  them  for  their  ingratitude  to  Julius  Casfar.  Towards 
the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Auguftus,  they  revolted,  but 
were  foon  reduced  to  their  former  obedience.  Germanicus, 
the  adopted  fon  of  Tiberius,  honoured  them  with  the 
privilege  of  having  a liftor,  which  was  confidered  as  a mark 
of  fovereign  power.  This  grant  was  confirmed  to  them  by 
Tiberius  and  his  fucceffors,  under  whofe  protection  they 
maintained  their  ancient  form  of  government  till  the  reign 
of  Vefpaiian,  who  reduced  Attica,  with  the  reft  of  Greece, 
to  a Roman  province,  faying,  “ that  the  Greeks  knew  not 
how  to  enjoy  their  liberty.”  But  the  emperor  Adrian,  who 
had  been  praetor  of  Athens  before  his  acceffion  to  the 
imperial  dignity,  reftored  them  to  the  full  enjoyment  of 
their  former  privileges.  He  repaired  the  two  ports  of  the 
Piraeus  and  Munychia,  and  added  a whole  dillriCt  of  new 
buildings  to  the  old  city.  This  quarter  was  called  Adrian- 
opolis,  from  Adrian,  whom  the  Athenians  ftyled  the  feeond 
founder  of  their  city.  The-  privileges  granted  by  Adrian 
were  confirmed  and  extended  by  his  fuccefiors  M.  Anto- 
ninus Pius  and  M.  Antoninus  the  philofoplier.  Severus 
abridged  them  of  many  privileges  in  revenge  for  an  affront 
which  he  received  at  Athens,  while  he  iludied  in  that  city. 
They  were  favoured  by  Valerian  ; but  the  city  was  taken 
and  plundered  by  the  Goths  in  the  reign  of  Gallienus,  or 
of  Claudius  (A.D.  267  or  268)  ; but  the  invaders  were 
foon  obliged,  by  a precipitate  flight,  to  abandon  their 
new  conqueff.  Conffantine  the  Great  was  a peculiar  patron 
and  benefaCtor  of  the  Athenians.  He  honoured  their  chief 
magiilrates  with  the  title  of  grand  duke,  an  office  at  firft 
annual,  but  afterwards  hereditary  ; and  granted  them  many 
privileges,  which  were  confirmed  and  enlarged  by  Conftan- 
tius,  who  alio  put  them  in  poffeffion  of  feveral  iflar.ds  in 
the  Archipelago.  In- the  time  of  Theodofius  I.  380  years 
after  Chrift,  the  Goths  laid  wafte  Theffaly  and  Epirus  ; 
but  Theodore,  general  of  the  Achteans,  pieferved  the 
cities  of  Greece  from  pillage  ; and  a ftatue  of  marble  was 
ereCled  to  him  at  Athens  by  order  of  the  city.  During 
the  reigns  of  Arcadius  and  Honorius,  the  Athenians  were 
cruelly  haraffed  and  pillaged  by  the  Goths  under  Alaric 
(A.D.  396),  who  reduced  all  their  ftately  and  magnificent 
ftruCtures  into  heaps  of  ruins,  and  removed  the  invaluable 
treafures  of  antiquity.  Synefius,  a writer  of  that  age,  fays, 
that  Athens  refembled  the  bleeding  and  empty  Ik  in  of  a 
flaughtered  victim.  After  Athens  became  only  part  of  a 
Roman  province,  it  Hill  remained  tire  central  point  in. the 
republic  of  letters,  and  continued  to  be  frequented  by  all 
who  defired  to  acquire  that  atticifm  fo  highly  valued  by 
the  ancients,  and  that  ftandard  tafle  which  enabled  them 
to  eftimate,  with  peculiar  accuracy,  the  real  beauties  of 
every  work  of  genius  and  art.  Plere  too,  and  here  only, 
weifc  to  be  learned  the  true  principles  of  eloquence.  All, 
therefore,  who  applied  themfelves  to  public  fpeaking,  and 
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Cicero  in  particular,  repaired  to  Athens,  to  ftudy  under  the 
pbleft  mailers  of  oratory.  Thitlier  did  the  fame  Cicero 
fend  his  fyn  to  hear  the  lectures  of  Cratippus ; liither 
Horace  was  fent  by  his  father  ; every  Roman  of  any  rank 
or  coiiiideration  followed  the  fame  courfe  ; and  Greek 
learning,  according  to  the  teftjmony  of  Plutarch,  was 
accounted  io  reauifite  a branch  of  education  among  that 
judicious  people,  that  a Roman  who  did  not  underhand 
the  Greek  language,  never  arrived  at  any  high  degree  cf 
eitimation.  When  St.  Paul  viiited  Athens,  it  was  the  feat 
of  philofophy  ; and  we  cannot  enough  admire  the  fuperior 
eloquence  of  that  apoille,  in  his  manner  of  addreffing  fo 
intelligent  an  audience.  He  adapted  his  difeourfe  to  the 
charadter  of  his  hearers,  by  the  fublimity  cf  its  exordium  ; 
and  he  very  properly  mentioned  the  altar  which  he  found 
there  (fee  AltarI;  and  his  quotation  from  Aratus,  one 
of  their  well-known  poets,  was  particularly  pertinent.  Nor 
was  Athens  only  celebrated  for  the  refidence  of  philofo- 
pliers,  and  the  inftitution  of  youth  ; men  of  rank  and  for- 
tune found  pleafure  in  a retreat  which  contributed  fo  much 
to  their  liberal  enjoyment.  The  progreffive  fl^te  of  litera- 
ture and  philofophy  at  Athens,  is  thus  defcribed  by  a popu- 
lar hiftorian  : 

“Athens,  after  her  Perfian  triumphs,  adopted  the  philo- 
fophy of  Ionia  and  the  rhetoric  of  Sicily  ; and  thefe  {Indies 
became  the  patrimony  of  a city,  whofe  inhabitants,  about 
thirty  thoufand  males,  condenfed,  within  the  period  of  a 
fmgle  life,  the  genius  of  ages  and  millions.  Our  fenfe  of 
the  dignity  of  human  nature,  is  exalted  by  the  fimple  re- 
collection, that  Ifocrates  was  the  companion  of  Plato  and 
Xenophon ; that  he  affiled,  perhaps  with  the  hiftorian 
Thucydides,  at  the  firft  reprefentations  of  the  Oedipus  of 
Sophoclc-s  and  the  Iphigenia  of  Euripides  ; and  that  his 
pupils  Hxfchines  and  Demoillier.es  contended  lor  the  crown 
of  patriotifm  in  the  prefence  of  Ariftotle,  the  mailer  of 
Theophrailus,  who  taught  at  Athens  with  the  founders  of 
the  Stoic  and  Epicurean  feCxs.  The  ingenious  youth  of 
Attica  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  their  domeftic  education, 
which  was  communicated  without  envy  to  the  rival  cities. 
Two  thoufand  difciples  heard  the  leffons  of  Theophrailus  ; 
the  fchools  of  rhetoric  muft  have  been  ftill  more  populous 
than  thofe  of  philofophy  ; and  a rapid  fucceffion  of  iludents 
diffufed  the  fame  of  their  teachers,  as  far  as  the  utmoil 
limits  of  the  Grecian  language  and  name.  Thofe  limits 
were  enlarged  by  the  victories  of  Alexander ; the  arts  of 
Athens  furvived  her  freedom  and  dominion  ; and  the  Greek 
colonies  which  the  Macedonians  planted  in  Egypt,  and  Mat- 
tered over  Afia,  undertook  long  and  frequent  pilgrimages 
to  worfhip  the  mufes  in  their  favourite  temple  on  the  banks 
of  the  Ililfus.  The  Latin  conquerors  refpeCtfully  litlened 
to  the  inftruCtions  of  their  fubjeCts  and  captives  ; the  names 
of  Cicero  and  Horace  were  enrolled  in  the  fchools  of 
Athens  ; and  after  the  perfeCt  lettlement  of  the  Roman 
empire,  the  natives  of  Italy,  of  Africa,  and  of  Britain,  con- 
verfed  in  the  groves  of  the  academy  with  their  fellow- 
ftuder.ts  of  the  Eaft.  The  ftudies  of  philofophy  and  elo- 
quence are  congenial  to  a popular  ftate,  which  encourages 
the  freedom  of  inquiry,  and  fubmits  only  to  the  force  of 
perfuafion.  In  the  republics  of  Greece  and  Rome,  the  art 
of  fpeaking  was  the  powerful  engine  of  patriotifm  or  am- 
bition ; and  the  fchools  of  rhetoric  poured  forth  a colony  of 
ftatefmen  and  legiftators.  When  the  liberty  of  public  de- 
bate was  fuppreifed,  the  orator,  in  the  honourable  profeflion 
of  an  advocate,  might  plead  the  caufe  of  innocence  and 
juftice  ; he  might  abufe  his  talents  in  the  more  profitable 
trade  of  panegyric  ; and  the  fame  precepts  continued  to 
diftate  the  fanciful  declamations  of  the  fophift,  and  the 


chatter  beauties  of  hiftorical  compofition,  The  fyftems 
which  profeffed  to  unfold  the  nature  cf  God,  of  man,  and 
of  the  univerfe,  entertained  the  curiofity  of  the  phbofophie 
Undent ; and  according  to  tire  temper  of  his  mind, 'he  might 
doubt  with  the  lceptics,  or  decide  with  the  ftoicsyfubiimely 
{peculate  with  Plato,  or  leverely  argue  with  Ariftotle.  The 
pride  of  the  adverfe  fe£ts  had  fixed  an  uattaiaable  term  of 
moral  happinefs  and  perfection  : but  the  race  was  glorious 
and  falutary  ; the  difciples  of  Zeno,  and  even  thofe  of  Epi- 
curus, were  taught  both  to  aft  and  to  fuffer  ; and  the  death 
of  Petronius  was  not  lefs  effeftual  than  that  of  Seneca, 
to  humble  a tyrant  by  the  diicovery  of  his  impotence.  The 
light  of  fciei.ee  could  not  indeed  be  confined  within  the 
walls  of  Athens.  Her  incomparable  writers  addrefs  them- 
felves  to  the  human  race  ; the  living  mailers  emigrated  to 
Italy  and  Afia  ; Berytus,  in  later  times,  was  devoted  to  the 
ftudy  of  the  law  ; aftronomy  and  phyftc  were  cultivated  in  the 
mufaeum  of  Alexandria  ; but  the  Attic  fchools  of  rhetoric 
and  philofophy  maintained  their  iupenor  reputation  from 
the  Peloponnefian  war  to  the  reign  of  Juftinian.  Athens, 
though  ficuate  in  a barren  foil,  polfeiTed  a pure  air,  a free 
navigation,  and  the  monuments  of  ancient  art.  That  facred 
retirement  was  feldom  difturbed  by  the  buiiaefs  of  trade  or 
government  ; and  the  lail  of  the  Athenians  were  diltinguifned 
by  their  lively  wit,  the  purity  of  their  tafte  and  language, 
their  focial  manners,  and  fome  traces,  at  ieaft  in  difeourfe,  of 
the  magnanimity  of  their  fathers.  In  the  fuburbs  of  the 
city,  the  academy  of  the  Platonifts,  the  lycaeum  of  the  Peri- 
patetics, the  portico  of  the  Stoics,  and  the  garden  of  the 
Epicureans,  were  planted  with  trees  and  decorated  with 
ftatues  ; and  the  philofophers,  inftead  of  being  immured  in 
a cloyller,  delivered  their  inftruCtions  in  fpacious  and  plea- 
fant  walks,  which,  at  different  hours,  were  confecrated  to 
the  exercifes  of  the  mind  and  body.  The  genius  of  the 
founders  ftill  lived  in  thofe  venerable  feats  ; the  ambition  of 
fucceeding  to  the  matters  of  human  reaion,  excited  a gene- 
rous emulation  ; and  the  merit  of  the  candidates  was  deter- 
mined, on  each  vacancy,  by  the  free  voices  of  an  enlightened 
people.  The  Athenian  profeffors  were  paid  by  their  dilci- 
ples,  according  to  their  mutual  wants  and  abilities  ; the  price 
appears  to  have  varied  from  a minato  a talent  ; and  Ifocrates 
himtelf,  who  derides  the  avarice  of  the  fop'nifts,  required  in 
his  ichoel  of  rhetoric,  about  thirty  pounds  from  each  of  his 
hundred  pupils.  The  wages  of  indullry  are  juft  and  honour- 
able, yet  the  fame  Ifocrates  (bed  tears  at  the  firft  receipt 
of  a ftipend  ; the  Stoic  might  blufh  when  he  was  hired  to 
preach  the  contempt  of  money  ; and  I fhould  be  forry 
to  difeover,  that  Ariftotle  or  Plato  fo  far  degenerated  from 
the  example  of  Socrates,  as  to  exchange  knowledge  for  gold. 
But  fome  property  of  lands  and  houfes  was  fettled  by  the 
permiffion  of  the  laws,  and  the  legacies  of  deceafed  friends, 
on  the  philofophic  chairs  of  Athens.  Epicurus  bequeathed 
to  his  difciples  the  garden  which  he  had.  purchafed  for 
eighty  mime  or  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  with  a fund 
fufficient  for  their  frugal  fubfiftence  and  monthly  feftivals  ; 
and  the  patrimony  of  Plato  afforded  an  annual  rent,  which, 
in  eight  centuries,  was  gradually  increafed  from  three  to 
one  thoufand  pieces  of  gold.  The  fchools  of  Athens  were 
protedled  by  the  wifeff  and  moll  virtuous  of  the  Roman 
princes.  The  library  which  Hadrian  founded,  was  placed 
in  a portico  adorned  with  pictures,  llatues,  and  a roof  of 
alabaffer,  and  fupported  by  one  hundred  columns  of  Phry- 
gian marble.  The  public  falaries  were  affigned  by  the 
generous  Tpirit  of  the  Antonines ; and  each  pro feffor,  of 
politics,  of  rhetoric,  of  the  Platonic,  the  Peripatetic,  the 
Stoic,  and  the  Epicurean  philofophy,  received  an  annual 
ftipend  of  ten  thoufand  drachmae,  or  more  than  three  hun- 
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dred  pounds  fterling.  After  the  death  of  Marcus,  thefe 
liberal  donations,  and  the  privileges  attached  to  the  thrones 
of  fcience,  were  abolifhed  and  revived,  diminiftied  and  en- 
larged : but  fome  veftige  of  royal  bounty  may  be  found 
under  the  lucceffors  of  Conftantine ; and  their  arbitrary 
choice  of  an  unworthy  candidate  might  tempt  the  phi- 
lofophers  of  Athens  to  regret  the  days  of  independence  and 
poverty.  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  impartial  favour  of  the 
Antonines  was  bellowed  on  the  four  adverfe  feels  of  phi- 
lofophy,  which  they  confidered  as  equally  ufeful,  or  at  leail  as 
equally  innocent.  Socrates  had  formerly  been  the  glory 
.and  the  reproach  of  his  country ; and  the  firft  leffons  of 
Epicurus  fo  ftrangely  fcandalized  the  pious  ears  of  the 
Athenians,  that  by  his  exile,  and  that  of  his  antagonills, 
they  filer.ced  all  vain  difputes  concerning  the  nature  of  the 
gods.  But  in  the  enfuing  year  they  recalled  the  hally  de- 
cree, rellored  the  liberty  of  the  fchools,  and  were  con- 
vinced by  the  experience  of  ages,  that  the  moral  character 
of  philofophers  is  not  affetled  by  the  diveriity  of  their 
theological  fpeculations.” 

But  the  fchools  of  Athens  were  fiipprefied  by  an  edidl 
of  Jultinian  ; an  edicl,  which  excited  the  grief  and  indig- 
nation cf  the  few  remaining  votaries  of  Grecian  fcience  and 
fuperlli.ion.  Seven  friends  and  philofophers,  Diogenes  and 
Hermias,  Eulalius  and  Prifcian,  Damafcius,  Indore,  and 
Simplicius,  who  dilfented  from  the  religion  of  their  fove- 
reign,  refolved  to  feek  in  a foreign  land  the  freedom  of 
which  they  were  deprived  in  their  native  country.  Ac- 
cordingly the  feven  fages  fought  an  afylum  in  Periia,  under 
the  prote&ion  of  Chofroes  ; but,  difgufled  and  difappointed, 
they  haftily  returned,  and  declared  that  they  had  rather 
die  on  the  borders  of  the  empire,  than  enjoy  the  wealth  and 
favour  of  the  barbarian.  Thefe  affociates  ended  their  lives 
in  peace  and  obfcurity  ; and  as  they  left  no  difciples,  they 
terminate  the  long  lilt  of  Grecian  philofophers,  who  may 
be  juftly  praifed,  notwithftanding  their  defedls,  as  the  wifeft 
and  moft:  virtuous  of  their  contemporaries. 

From  the  time  of  Arcadius  and  Honorius,  nothing  memo- 
rable concerning  the  Athenian  Hate  has  been  recorded  in 
hiftory  till  the  thirteenth  century,  when  it  was  in  the  pof- 
feflion  of  Baldwin,  as  Nicetas  informs  us,  and  unfuccefsfully 
beiieged  by  Theodorus  Lafcaids,  one  of  the  generals  of  the 
Greek  emperor.  In  the  252  years,  from  A.  D.  1204  to 
A.  D.  1456,  that  elapfed  between  the  firft  and  lail  conquefl 
of  Conftantinople  ; the  poffeffion  of  Greece  was  difputed 
by  a multitude  of  petty  tyrants.  Howevei',  in  the  partition 
oi  the  empire,  the  principality  of  Athens  and  Thebes  was 
affigned  to  Otho  de  la  Roche,  a noble  warrior  of  Bur- 
gundy, with  the  title  of  great  duke.  Otho  followed  the 
ftandard  of  Boniface,  the  Marquis  of  Montferrat ; and  the 
ample  ilate  which  he  acquired,  was  peaceably  inherited  by 
his  fon  and  two  grandfons,  till  the  family  was  changed 
by  the  marriage  of  an  heirefs  into  the  elder  branch  of  the 
houfe  of  Brienne.  The  fon  of  that  marriage,  Walter  de 
Briennc,  fucceeded  to  the  duchy  of  Athens  : but  his  family 
and  nation  were  expelled  by  the  Catalans,  who  feized  pof- 
felTion  of  Attica  and  Bccotia.  During  fourteen  years  they 
were  the  terror  of  the  Grecian  Hates.  Their  factions  drove 
them  to  acknowledge  the  fovereignty  of  the  houfe  of  Arra- 
gon  ; and,  during  the  remainder  of  the  foiu-teenth  century, 
Athens,  as  a government  or  an  appendage,  was  fuccefiively 
bellowed  by  the  kings  of  Sicily.  After  the  French  and 
Catalans,  the  third  dvnafty  was  that  of  the  Acciaioli,  a 
family,  plebeian  at  Florence,  potent  at  Naples,  and  fovereign 
in  Greece.  Athens,  which  they  embellilhed  with  new 
buildings,  became  the  capital  of  a Hate,  that  extended  over 
Thebes,  Argos,  Corinth,  Delphi,  and  a part  of  Thelfaly  j 
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and  their  reign  was  finally  determined  by  Mahomet  the 
fecond,  about  the  year  1455,  who  ftrangled  the  laft  duke, 
and  educated  his  fons  in  the  difeipline  and  religion  of  the 
feraglio.  This  fatal  catallrophe,  which  happened  near 
2000  years  after  the  time  of  Piliftratus,  brought  Athens, 
together  with  the  whole  of  Greece,  under  the  defpotic 
dominion  of  the  Turks.  In  1464,  the  Venetians  landed 
at  the  Piraxus,  furprifed  the  city,  and  carried  off  their  plunder 
and  captives  to  Euboea.  In  1687,  it  was  taken,  after  a Ihort 
fiege,  by  the  Venetians  ; and  not  many  years  after,  retaken 
by  the  Turks,  under  whofe  yoke  it  has  everfince  continued. 

“ As  to  the  prefent  Hate  of  Athens,  though  no  more  than 
the  fhadow’  of  its  former  felf,  it  ftillcontainsabout  8 or  10,000 
inhabitants : of  thefe,  three  fourths  are  Greeks  in  religion 
and  language  ; and  the  Turks,  who  compofe  the  remainder, 
have  relaxed,  in  their  intercourfe  with  the  citizens,  fome- 
whnt  of  the  pride  and  gravity  of  their  national  charafter. 
The  olive-tree,  the  gift  of  Minerva,  flourilhes  in  Attica  ; 
nor  has  the  honey  of  mount  Hymettus  loft  any  part  of  its 
exquifite  flavour  : but  the  languid  trade  is  monopolized  by 
ftrangers  : and  the  agriculture  of  a barren  land  is  abandoned 
to  the  vagrant  Walachians.  The  Athenians  are  ftill  diftin- 
guilbed  by  the  fubtlety  and  acutenefs  of  their  underftanding : 
but  thefe  qualities,  unlefs  ennobled  by  freedom  and  en- 
lightened by  ftudy,  will  degenerate  into  a low  and  felfifh 
cunning  : and  it  is  a proverbial  faying  of  the  country, 
“ From  the  Jews  of  Theffaionica,  the  Turks  of  Negi-opont, 
and  the  Greeks  of  Athens,  good  Lord  deliver  us  !”  This 
artful  people  has  eluded  the  tyranny  of  the  Turkifh  bafhawe, 
by  an  expedient  which  alleviates  their  fervitude  and  aggra- 
vates their  fhame.  About  the  middle  of  the  laft  century  (the 
17th)  the  Athenians  chofe  for  their  pi-oteiflor  the  Kiflar 
Aga  or  chief  black  eunuch  of  the  feraglio.  This  ./Ethiopian 
Have,  who  poffeffes  the  fultan’s  ear,  condefeends  to  accept 
the  tribute  of  30,000  crowns  : his  lieutenant,  the  Waywode, 
whom  he  annually  confirms,  may  refei-ve  for  hi3  own  about 
five  or  fix  thoufand  more  ; and  fuch  is  the  policy  of  the 
citizens,  that  they  feldom  fail  to  remove  and  punifli  an  op- 
preftive  governor.  Their  private  differences  are  decided  by 
the  archbilhop,  one  of  the  richeft  prelates  of  the  Greek 
church,  fince  he  poffefles  a revenue  of  ioool.  fterling  ; and 
by  a tribunal  of  the  eight  geronti  or  elders,  chofen  in  the  eight 
quai-ters  of  the  city  : the  noble  families  cannot  trace  their 
pedigree  above  300  years  ; but  their  pi-incipal  members  are 
diltinguifhed  by  a grave  demeanour,  a fur-cap,  and  the  lofty 
appellation  of  archon.  By  fome,  who  delight  in  the  con- 
trail, the  modern  language  of  Athens  is  reprefented  as  the 
moft  corrupt  and  barbarous  of  the  feventy  dialedls  of  the 
vulgar  Greek : this  picture  is  too  darkly  coloured  ; but  it 
would  not  be  eafy,  in  the  country  of  Plato  and  Demofthenes, 
to  find  a reader,  or  a copy  of  their  works.  The  Athenians 
walk  with  fupine  indifference  among  the  glorious  ruins  of 
antiquity ; and  fuch  is  the  debafement  of  their  character, 
that  they  are  incapable  of  admiring  the  genius  of  their  pre- 
deceffors.”  Gibbon’s  Hill.  vol.  xi.  p.  355,  & c.  For  the 
modern  account  of  Athens  and  the  Athenians,  fee  Spon, 
Voyage  en  Grece,  t.  ii.  p.  79 — 199-;  Wheeler’s  Travels  in- 
to Greece,  p.  337 — 414.  ; Stuart  and  Rivett’s  Antiquities 
of  Athens,  vols.  i.  ii.  and  iii.  paffim  ; and  Chandler’s  Travels 
into  Greece,  p.  23 — 172.  It  is  now  called  Athini,  and 
St.  tinf.s  ; which  fee. 

ATHENIANS,  CharaRer  and  Manners  of  the.  Thefe 
people  were  highly  fufceptible  of  lively  and  t ran  lien  t fenfa- 
tions,  and,  accordingly,  they  Hand  diftinguifhed  beyond  all 
other  nations  for  uniting  the  moft  difeordant  qualities,  and 
fuch  as  were  often  perverted  and  made  occafions  of  miflead- 
ing  them.  Hiftory  reprefents  them  to  11s  (fee  the  author!- 
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ties  cited  in  the  “ Travels  of  Anacharfis,”  vol.  ii.  p.  260.), 
fometimes  as  an.  old  dotard,  who  may  be  deceived  with  im- 
punity ; or  as  an  infant  who  requires  continual  amufement ; 
and  fometimes  as  difplaying  the  difcernment  and  fentiments 
of  elevated  minds  ; as  paffionately  fond  of  pleafure  and  of 
liberty,  of  indolence  and  of  glory  ; or  intoxicated  with  flat- 
tery, and  yet  receiving  merited  reproach  with  applaufe.;  as 
poffeffing  penetration  to  apprehend  at  a word  the  plans  pro- 
pofed  to  them,  but  too  impatient  to  liften  to  the  particulars, 
or  to  forefee  their  confequences  ; as  making  their  magiftrates 
tremble  before  them,,  and  at  the  fame  moment  pardoning 
their  moll  bitter  enemies ; as  palling  with  the  rapidity  of 
lightning  from  rage  to  compaffion,  from  defpondence  to 
infolence,  from  injuftice  to  repentance  ; as  beyond  concep- 
tion fickle  ; and  fo  frivolous,  that  in  the  moll  furious,  and 
even  the  moft  defperate  fituation  of  their  affairs,  a lingle 
word  fpoken  at  random,  a happy  fatly  of  pleafantry,  the 
fmalleft  objeft,  the  moll  trivial  incident,  provided  it-  were 
unexpected,  fufficed  to  difpel  their  fears,  or  to  divert  them 
from  attention  to  their  moll  important  interefts.  As  nothing 
was  more  eafy  than  to  excite  and  inflame  the  paffions  of 
fuch  a ueopie,  it  was  equally  eafy  to  acquire,  and  alfo  to 
lofe,  their  confidence.  A popular  leader,  vvhilll  in  favour 
with  them,  might  without  difficulty  perfuade  them  to  adopt 
good  or  evil  meafures  with  an  equal  degree  of  ardour. 
When  guided  by  firm  and  virtuous  men,  they  bellowed 
public  offices  of  trull  or  power  on  thofe,  who  united  great 
abilites  with  eminent  virtue  ; at  other  times,  they  made  a 
choice  at  which  they  ought  to  have  bluffed  ; and  they  were 
thus  frequently  the  Iport  of  flattering  orators  and  ambitious 
tyrants.  Such,  however,  was  their  inherent  detellation  of 
tyranny,  that  they  were  extremely  jealous,  on  many  memo- 
rable Jccalions,  of  their  privileges,  and  both  zealous  and 
adlive  in  defence  of  their , liberty,  whenever  they  thought 
it  attacked  and  violated  by  men  in  power.  Indeed,  an  ar- 
dent love  of  liberty  was  their  predominant  quality,  and  the 
■main  fpring  of  their  government.  They  left,  without  heftta- 
tion,  their  cities  and  their  houfes,  to  fight  at  fea  or  by  land 
the  commpn  enemy,  who  threatened  them  with  the  danger 
of  fervitude.  It  was  a glorious  day  for  Athens,  when,  all 
her  allies  yielding  to  the  advantageous  offers  of  the  king  of 
Perfia,  lire  replied  by  Ariftides  to  the  ambaffadors  of  that 
monarch  ; “that  it  was  impoffible  for  all  the  gold  in  the  world 
to  tempt  the  republic  of  Athens,  and  to  prevail  with  her 
to  fell  her  liberty,  and  that  of  Greece.”  By  fuch  fentiments, 
and  a conduct  afluated  by  them,  the  Athenians  not  only 
became  the  bulwark  of  Greece,  but  likewife  guarded  the 
reft  of  Europe  from  a Perfmn  invafion.  The  Athenians, 
however,  notwithftanding  their  attachment  to  the  rights 
of  their  country,  and  thejealoufy  with  which  they  Watched 
over  them,  were  volatile,  capricious,  and  inconllant ; and 
this  difpofition  betrayed  them  into  errors,  incompatible 
with  true  patriotifm.  Whilft  the  Athenians  indulged  views 
of  conqueft  that  were  extenfive  and  ailoniffing,  they  were, 
in  private  life,  and  in  their  domettic  arrangements  and  expen- 
diture, frugal,  Ample,  and  unoftentatious ; but  when  £.he 
honour  of  the  ftate  required  it,  fumptuous  and  magnificent. 
Their  conquefts,  their  riches,  and  their  connetlions  with 
the  inhabitants  of  Afia  Minor,  never  betrayed  them  into 
luxury,  pomp,  and  profufion.  Xenophon  obferves,  that  a 
citizen  was  not  diftinguiffed  from  a Have  by  his  drefs  : and 
rt  is  remarked  with  approbation  by  Demofthenes,  that  in 
the  beft  times  of  the  republic,  the  houfes  of  Themiftocles 
and  Ariftides  could  not  be  diftinguiffed  from  thole  of  their 
neighbours  The  wealthieft  citizen,  and  the  moft  renowned 
general,  were  not  affamed  to  go  themfelves  to  market.  In  the 
iorm  and  difpofition  of  the  feveral  articles  of  drefs,  the  men 
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were  expected  to  ftudy  decency,  and  the  women  to  units 
elegance  with  tafte.  . The  latter,  whenever  they  went  out, 
wore  a veil  over  their  heads  : and  theypainted  their  eye-brows 
black,  and  applied  to  their  faces  a layer  of  cerufe  or  white 
lead,  with  deep  tinge  of  rouge.  Their  hair,  which  they 
crowned  with  flowers,  was  Iprinkled  over  with  a yellow- 
coloured  powder.  Shut  up  in  their  apartments,  they  never 
participated,  in  the  pleafures  of  the  companies  affembled  by 
their  huftands.  In  the  day,  the  law  permitted  them  to  go 
out  only  on  certain  occaiions,  and  never  in  the  night  time, 
but  in  a carriage,  and  with  a flambeau  to  light  them  ; but 
notwithftanding  the  reftraint  of  this  law,  the  women  of  the 
lower  claffes  indulged  themfelves  with  greater  liberty.  In 
public  feftivals  they  were  prefent  at  the  fpedlacles  as  well  as 
the  ceremonies  of  the  temple;  but  they  were  generajly  attend- 
ed byeunuchs,  or  female  flaves.  At  an  early  period  the  Athe- 
nians were  fo  jealous,  that  they  wouidnot  permit  theirwomen' 
to  (how  themfelves  at  the  window  ; but  this  reftraint  was  gra- 
dually relaxed,  andfevere  laws  were  introduced  to  guard,  againft 
fedutftion  and  infidelity.  (See  Adultery.)  M.  de  Pauw, 
in  his  “ Recherches  Philofophiques  fur  les  Grecs,”  on  the 
authority  of  Athenseus  and  Plutarch,  reprefents  the  Athe- 
nian matrons  as  addidled  to  drunkennefs,.  and  the  moft  dif- 
folute  fenfuality : he  fays  that  they  were  turbulent  and 
quarrelfome,  and  that,  notwithftanding  all  the  conceffions 
of  their  huffands,  domeftic  peace  yeas  . very  feldom  , found 
in  their  habitations.  It  is  certain,  that  the  feaftsof  Bacchus, 
and  lome  other  religious  iuftitutions  which  the  women 
claimed  a right  to  celebrate,-  could  not  tend  to  infpire  either 
gentlenefs  of  manners  or  purity  of  morals.  Courtezans 
were  protected  at  Athens  by  t lie  laws,  but  the  public  man- 
ners were  contaminated  by  this  licence.  Females  of  this 
defcription,  however,  were  not  allowed  to  appear  in  the 
ftreets  with  rich  trinkets  or  jewels,  nor  were  men  in  office 
permitted  to  appear  with  them  in  public.  The  Athenians 
were  naturally  abftemious  ; their  chief  food  eonfilled  of  fait 
meat  and  vegetables.  The  neceffities  of  the  poor  were  Rip- 
plied  either  from  the  public  treafury,  or  other  means.  In 
Athens  there  were  feveral  focieties,  the  members  of  which 
entered  into  a folemn  engagement  to  affill  each  other  in 
cafes  of  judicial  profecution  ; and  there  was  one  fociety, 
whofe  only  objedl  was  to  obferve  and  colic 61  every  fpecies 
of  ridiculous  abfurdity,  and  to  divert  itfelf  with  pleafarrtries 
and  bon-mots.  At  Athens,  a fmall  number  of  citizens- 
enriched  themfelves  by  commerce,  and  by  filver  mines  which 
they  polfeffed  at  Laurium.  Others  deemed  themfelves - 
mailers  of  a decent  fortune  when  they  poffeffed  eftates  to  the  ■ 
value  of  fifteen  or  twenty  talents  (the  talent  being  equal  to 
about  225  1.  fterling),  and  when  they  were  able  to  give  their 
daughters  a marriage  portion  of  too  minae,  or  about  375  1. 
fterling. 

The  tafte  of  the  Athenians  for  literature  and  fcience  is 
well  known.  The  inhabitants  of  Athens,  fays  Cicero 
(De  Orat.  and  Orat.  pro  Flacco),  were  tjie  inventors  of  all 
learning,  the  men  who  invented  and  perfedled  eloquence, 
and  from  whom  humanity,  learning,  religion,  and  laws 
were  difperled  through  the  whole  world;  , neverthelefs,  he 
adds,  “ they  only  knew  what  was  right,  but  would  not  do 
it.”  When  the  Athenians,  fays  the  ingenious  Mr.  Hands 
( Philofophical  Inquiries,  part.  iii.  c.  3. ),  , had  delivered 
themfelves  from  the  tyranny  of  Pififtratus,  and  after  this 
had  defeated  the  v&ft  efforts  of  the  Perfians  under  Darius 
and  Xerxes,  they  may  be  confiaered  as  at  the  fummit  of 
their  national  glory  ; and  for  more  than  half  a century 
afterwards,  they  maintained,  without  control,  the  fove-  ■ 
reignty  of  Greece.  As  their  tafte  was  naturally  good,  arts 
of  every  kind  foon  arofe  among  them,  and  flourifhed. 

G g Valour 
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Valour  had  given  them  reputation  ; reputation  gave  them 
an  afcendant  ; and  that  attendant  produced  a fecurity,  which 
l^ft  their  minds  at  eafe,  and  gave  them  leifure  to  cultivate 
every  thing  liberal  or  elegant.  It  was  then  that  Pericles 
adorned  the  city  with  temples,  theatres,  and  other  beau- 
tiful public  buildings.  Phidias,  the  great  fculptor,  was  em- 
ployed as  his  architect,  who,  when  he  had. erected  edifices, 
adorned  the.  n himfelf,  and  added  ftatues  and  baffo-relievos, 
the  admiration  of  every  beholder.  It  was  then  that  Polyg- 
notus  and  Myro  painted  ; that  Sophocles  and  Euripides 
wrote  ; and  not  long  after  that  they  faw  the  “ divine” 
Socrates.  Athough  their  military  ftrength  and  political 
fpyereiunty  were  impaired  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  humiliat- 
ed by  the  Thebans  under  Epaminondas,  and  wholly  crufhed 
by  Philip  the  Macedonian  ; yet,  happily  for  mankind, 
their  love  of  literature  ajid  arts  did  not  fink  along  with  it. 
Juft,  at  the  clofe  of  their  golden  days  of  empire,  flouriflred 
Xenophon  and'  Plato,  the  difciples  of  Socrates,  and  from 
Plato  defeended  that  race  of  philofophers  called  the  “ Old 
Academy,”  which  was  fucceeded  by  the  “ New  Academy.” 
(See  Academy.)  With  the  ftudyof  philofophy  was  united 
that  of  rhetoric,  upon  which  treatiies  were  written  by  the 
ableft  Greek  philofophers.  To  this  objedfc  they  were  in- 
cited by  the  intrinfic  beauty  of  their  language,  as  it  was 
then  fpoken  among  the  learned  and  polite.  The  fame  love 
of  elegance  which  made  them  attend  to  their  ftyle,  made 
tpem  attend  even  to  the  places  where,  their  philofophy 
was  taught.  Such  was  the  Academy  of  Plato  ; the  Lycaeum 
of  Ariftotle  ; the  portico  or  colonnade  of  Zeno,  the  walls 
of  which  were  decorated  by  various  paintings  of  Polyg- 
notus  and  Myro  ; and  the  gardens  of  Epicurus.  Thefe 
public  inftitutions  were  called  among  the  Greeks  by  the 
name  of  Gymnafta,  in  which  were  taught  all  thofe  exer- 
ciles,  and  all  thofe  arts,  which  tended  to  cultivate  not  only 
the  body  but  the  mind.  Dr.  Gillies,  in  his,  “ Hiftory  of 
Greece,”  has  dwelt  with  a degree  of  enthufiafm  on  the 
advantages,  both  natural  and  moral,  refulting  from  the 
gymnaftic  exercifes  and  public  games  ; but  M.  de  Pauw 
(ubi  fupra),  differs  in  opinion,  aflerting  that  nothing  could 
be  more  pernicious,  or  tend  more  to  enervate  the  human 
race,  than  thefe  exercifes.  As  to  the  moral  advantages 
of  thefe  public  games,  it  is  not  very  eafy  to  decide  ; but 
their  phyfiological  effeft  is  much  lefs  queftionable,  and 
cannot  be  juftly  difputed. 

Athens,  Population  of.  From  comparing  the  feveral 
accounts  of  the  population  of  Attica  in  the  time  of  Pericles, 
of  Demofthenes,  and  of  Demetrius  Phalereus,  M.  de  Pauw 
(ubi  fupra)  conjectures,  that  the  number  of  citizens  was 
preferved  nearly  at  the  fame  level,  in  confequence  of  the 
adoption  of  ftrangers,  to  repair  the  extraordinary  devafta- 
tions  of  war  and  difeafe,  and  of  emigrations,  when  the 
tvumber  exceeded-  that  which  the  rules  of  policy  had  efta- 
Dliflied  ; this  was  20,000  men  ; and  he  fuppofes  that  there 
was  an  equal  number  of  women.  In  the  time  of  Deme- 
trius Phalereus,  the  ftrangers  fettled  in  Attica  amounted  to 
10, coo,  and  the  (laves  to  400,00c;  fu  that  the  whole 
r.un  her  may  be  eftimated  at  450,000  to  about  eighty-fix 
fqu  re  leagues  of  territory,  or  above  5000  on  an  average  to 
each  fquare  league.  This,  he  obferves,  is  a much  greater 
population  than  that  of  France,  which,  according  to  M. 
N ckev’s  calculations,  contains  not  more  than  900  inhabi- 
tants to  a fquare  league. 

The  people  of  Athens  were  comprehended  under  the 
dalles  of  fneemen  or  citizens,  ncUilai ; fqjourners,  or  Mdoiaoi ; 
and  (laves,  or  AyXoi.  Cecrops  diftributed  them  into  four 
or  tribes,  each  tribe  being  fubdivided  into  three  parts, 
and  each  of  thefe  into  thirty  families.  The  names  of  the  tnbes 
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were  different  at  different  arras:  and  their  number  was. 
increafed  by  Clifthenes  to  ten  ; and  they  were  afterwards- 
augmented  to  twelve.  Thefe  tribes  had  public  feafts,  at 
which  they  met  to  promote  friendftiip  and  good  neighbour- 
hood. To  each  tribe  belonged  feveral  little  boroughs  in 
Attica,  called  Asy.oi ; of  thefe- there  were  174,  beftdes  other 
boroughs  that  belonged  to  no  particular  tribes.  It  was* 
enacted,  that  all  ftrangers  who  intended  to  live  at  Athens, 
fltould  be  compelled,  after  a fhort  reftdence,  to  enroll  their 
names  among  the  free  citizens,  and  that  none  but  perfons- 
of  eminent  meritorious  character  (hould  be  citizens.  This, 
privilege  was  conferred  by  the  popular  affembly.  It  was. 
alfo  enadted,  that  none  (hould  reiide  as  free  citizens  at 
Athens,  except  thofe  who  were  banifted  from  their  own. 
country,  or  who  voluntarily  fettled  there  with  their  whole, 
families.  They  were  admitted  to  their  rights  by  certain, 
ceremonies,  and  enrolled  in  a certain  tribe.  Solon  de- 
creed, that  none  fpould  be  accounted,  free  but  fuch  as  were 
Athenians  both  by  father  and  mother : this  regulation  was. 
revived,  aftsr  difufe,  by  Pericles,  and  at  his  motion  re- 
pealed ; and  after  the.  expulfion  of  tire  thirty  tyrants,. 
Solon’s  law  was  reftored.  In  the  Cynofarges  there  was  a, 
court  of  judicature,  to  which  caufes  of  illegitimacy  belonged; 
and  great  care  was  taken  that  none  fhould  be  enrolled  as 
citizens,  whofe  title  was  not  examined  and  proved. 

The  Metoixoi,  orfojouniers,  were  thofewho  camefromafo- 
reign  country  and  fettled  in  Attica,  being  admitted  by  the 
council  of  Areopagus,  and  publicly  regiftered.  Of  thefe, 
feveral  fervices  were  required  ; and  both  men  and  women 
paid  an  annual  tax.  Thofe  who  failed  to  pay  it  were  feized 
and  expofed  to  fale  by  the  officers  of  the  public  revenue  : 
fuch,  according  to  Diogenes,  was  the  fate  of  Xenocrates. 
the  philofopher  ; but  thofe  who  rendered  any  fervice  to- 
the  public,  were  exempted  from  the  payment  of  all  impofts, 
except  fuch  as  were  demanded  of  free  citizens.  Such 
perfons  as  did  not  conftantly  reiide  at  Athens,  were  called 
or  ftrangers. 

The  Haves  were  of  two  forts  ; fuch  as  became  fo.  from 
poverty,  the  chance  of  war,  or  the  perfidy  of  thofe  who- 
trafficked  in  them,  and  who  were  at  liberty  to  change  their 
mafters,  and  to  releafe  themfelves  from  fervitude  ; and  fuch 
as  were  at  the  abfolute  diipolal  of.  their  mafters.  Slaves, 
were  not  allowed  to  imitate  freemen  in  their  drefs  and  man- 
ners. They  were  forbidden  to  wear  long  hair,  and  what 
is  more  afhonifhing,  Solon  prohibited  them  to  love  boys,  as 
if  this  practice  where  honourable  : they,  were  not  permitted 
to  plead  for  themfelves,  or  to  be  witneffes  in  any  caufe  ; 
confeffionwas  extorted  from  them  by  torture  ; nor  were  they 
allowed  to  worfnip  certain  deities,  to  be  called  by  honour- 
able names,  and  to  bear  arms.  They  were  reduced  to  obe- 
dience, and  punifhed  by  corporal  feverities  ; they  were 
fometimes  marked  on  the  forehead,  or  ftigmatized  in  any 
other  part  of  the  body.  Neverthelels  they  were  allowed 
at  Athens  to  take  refuge  in  the  temple  of  Thei'eus,  when 
they  were  oppreffed,  and  it  was  facrilege  to  force  them  from, 
it.  They  were  allowed  to  bring  an  adlion  againft  their 
mafters  for  ill  treatment,  and  agaiuft  thofe  who  injured 
them  ; and  in  various  refpedls  their  condition  was  preferable 
to  that  of  (laves  in  other  places,  as  they  might  purchaie 
their  freedom,  and  were  fometimes  advanced  to  the  dignity 
of  citizens.  In  the  ftrft  day  of  every  month,  the  merchants, 
called  av^aTroJojtctTrriXoi , expofed  them  for  fale  in  the  (lave- 
market.  In  the  time  of  Adrian,  mafters  were  prohibited 
from  putting  their  Oaves  to  death. 

Athens,  Alag'ijlrates  and  Government  of.  By  the  lavv  of  ■ 
Solon  no  man  who  had  not  a good  eftate,  could  bear  the 
office  of  a magiftrate  ; but  by  the  law  of  Ariftides,  every 

man. 
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mail  was  admitted  to  a fhare  -in  the  commonwealth;  but  be- 
fore he  was  admitted,  he  was  obliged  to  give  an  account  of  his 
pall  life  before  judges  in  that  part  of  the  fonim  called  eW.i- 
pacr.ai.  It  Was  a capital  crime  for  a perfon  to  enter  on  his 
office  in  debt.  The  magiftrates  of  Athens  were  of  three 
forts,  viz.  X:*3o~ov»1oi,  who  were  elected  by  the  people,  and 
fo  called  becaufe  chofen  by  holding  up  of  hands;  KAMproi, 
who  were  promoted  by  lots  drawn  by  the  Thefmothetse,  in 
the  temple  ofThefeus;  and  Aijrroi,  who  were  extraordinary 
officers  appointed  by  particular  tribes,  to  fuperintend  public 
affairs.  The  magiffrates  entered  on  their  office  on  the  lirff 
day  of  the  month  Hecatombxon.  The  lirff  and  moll  im- 
portant of  thefe  magillracies  was  that  of  the  archons.  ( See 
Arc  hon.)  Among  the  inferior  magiftrates  may  be  reckon- 
ed the  Nomophylaces,  Phylarchi,  Ph ylobasiles, 
Phratriarchi,  Demarchi,  Lexiarchi,  Toxots,  and 
Nomothets,  to  whom  were  added  the  Rh  etores  ; which 
fee  relpectively.-  There  were  other  magiftrates  who  had  the 
fuperintendence  and  regulation  of  the  general  affembly  of 
the  people  called  Ecclesia;  fuch  as  the  Epistates, 
Prytynes,  and  Proedri.  (Seealfo  Senate, and  Pryta- 
neum.)  The  courts  of  juftice,  exclufive  of  the  Areopa- 
gus, were  ten  in  number,  ol  which  four  had  cognizance  of 
criminal,  and  fix  of  civil  caufes.  Thefe  courts  were  painted 
with  various  colours,  and  on  each  was  engraven  one  of  the 
ten  lirff  letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet;  and  hence  they  were 
denominated  Alpha,  Beta,  &c.  The  names  ol  thole  who 
were  to  hear  and  determine  caufes,  and  the  names  alio  of 
their  father  and  borough,  infcribed  upon  a tablet,  were  deliv- 
ered to  the  Thefmothetse,  who  returned  it  with  another  tr- 
blet  on  which  was  infcribed  the  letter  of  one  of  the  courts 
according  to  the  lots.  Thefe  tablets  were  carried  to  the 
crier  of  the  feveral  courts  directed  by  the  letters,  who  gave 
to  every  man  a tablet  infcribed  with  his  own  name  and  the 
name  of  the  court  in  which  he  was  to  lit ; and  having  re- 
ceived a fceptre,  the  ufual  e align  of  judicial  power,  they 
were  feveraliy  admitted  into  the  court.  When  their  refpec- 
tive  caufes  were  determined,  they  returned  the  fceptre  to 
the  Prytar.es,  from  whom  they  received  their  due  reward, 
fometiines  one  obolus,  and  fometimes  three  oboli.  No  man 
was  allowed  to  fit  in  more  than  one  court  in  a day  ; and  if 
they  were  convicted  of  bribery,  they  were  lined.  The 
firft  criminal  court  after  the  Areopagus  was  that  of  the 
Ephetee;  the  fecond  was  called  Delphinium  ; the  third, 
Prytaneum  ; and  the  laft  Phreatum  ; fee  the  refpedtive 
articles.  Of  the  judicatory  courts  for  civil  caufes,  the  firft 
was  the  Parabuston;  the  fecond,  theCAiNON;  the  third, 
Trtgonon  ; the  fourth,  the  court  of  Lycus;  the  fifth, 
that  of  Metichus  ; and  the  fixth,  Helieea.  All  the 
Athenians  who  were  free  citizens  were  allowed  to  lit  in 
thefe  courts  as  judges';  but  they  were  previoufly  obliged  to 
take  a folemn  oath,  by  Apollo  Fatrius,  Ceres,  and  Jupiter 
the  king,  that  they  would  pals  a juft  fentence,  and  accord- 
ing to  law,  and  to  the  bell  of  their  judgment.  This  oath 
was  adminiftered  near  the  river  Ilyffus,  in  a place  called 
“ Ardettus”  from  a perfon  of  that  name,  who,  in  a public 
fedition,  united  the  contending  parties,  and  engaged  them 
to  confirm  their  treaties  of  peace  by  mutual  oaths  in  this 
place  ; whence  common  f wearers  were  called  a<^sfloi.  There 
were  other  courts  of  lefs  confequence,  where  the 
or  -rirc-apa^ovlx,  or  other  magiftrates,  took  cognizance  of 
caufes  belonging  to  their  feveral  offices.  Such  were  the 
courts  at  Cynofarges,  Odeum,  the  temple  of  Thefeus,  B'u- 
coleum,  See.  In  the  judicial  procefs,  the  plaintiff  delivered 
to  the  magiftrate  the  name  of  the  perftfn  again!!  whom  he 
brought  his  aftion,  with  an  account  of  his  offence  ; this  was 
followed  by  an  inquiry  on  the  part  of  the  magiftrate,  whether 


it  belonged  to  his  cognizance,  and  whether  it  ought  to  be 
tried,  called  “ Anacrifis;”  the  plaintiff  then,  with  permiffion 
of  the  magiftrate,  fummoned  his  adverfary  to  appear;  but  if 
he  refufed  to  appear,  he  was  dragged  by  force.  When  both 
plaintiff  and  defendant  were  before  the  magiftrate,  he  in- 
quired of  the  former  whether  the  Witneffes  were  all  ready* 
which  was  the  fecond  “Anacrifis;”  when  no  plea  was  urged 
on  the  part  of  either  plaintiff  or  defendant  for  putting  off  the 
trial,  an  oath  was  adminiftered  to  both  parties.  Thefe  oaths, 
with  thofe  of  the  witneffes,  and  other  matters  relating  to  the 
adtiOn,  were  written  upon  tablets,  and  depolited  in  a vefiel, 
which  was  delivered  to  the  judges.  The  judges,  being  ap- 
pointed by  lots,  took  their  places  at  the  ailigned  day  in  tiie 
tribunal.  The  magiftrate  then  propofed  the  caufe  to  them, 
and  gave  them  authority  to  determine  it.  The  public  crier 
read  the  indictment  containing  the  grounds  of  the  accufation 
which  were  noted  down  by  the  judges.  It  the  defendant 
did  not  appear,  fentence  was  immediately  paffed  againft:  hirn; 
but  if  he  prefented  himfelf  within  ten  days,  affigning  reafons 
for  his  abfence,  the  former  fentence  was  reveried,  and  the 
trial  was  to  be  brought  forward  by  the  defendant  within 
two  months  ; but  if  it  was  not  brought  on,  the  former  fen- 
tence was  confirmed.  Before  trial,  both  parties  depofited 
a luin  of  money  in  the  hands  of  the  magiftrate,  who  intro- 
duced their  caufe  into  the  court,  who,  if  the  money  '.As 
not  paid,  eral'ed  their  caufe  from  the  roll.  The  depolit, 
which  was  3 drachmas  for  a caufe  of  the  value  of  100 
drachmas  to  1000  ; and  30  for  more  than  1 000  and  lefs 
than  10,000  ; was  divided  among  the  judges  ; aiid  the  per- 
fon who  loft  Iris  caufe,  reftored  the  money  to  his  adverfary, 
and  paid  the  charges.  The  witneffes  in  the  trial  were  to  be 
• free-born,  and  deferring  'of  credit;  and  they  were'  coniidere'd 
as  infamous  if  they  had  forfei  ted  their  privileges  bv  mifcon- 
ducl.  The  teftimony  was  fometimes  given  aloud  in  open 
court,  and  fometimes  in  Writing  upon  A tablet  of  wax.  If 
the  parties  required  it,  they  were  allowed  advocates,  whole 
fpeeches  were  limited  as  to  length  of  time,  meafuted  by  a 
Water-glafs.  When  tire  parties  had  finilhed,  the  crier  was 
commanded  by  the  prefiding  magiftrate,  to  order  the  judges 
to  bring  in  their  verdid  ; and  where  the  law  had  provided 
penalties,  a verdidt  of  guilty  or  not  guilty  was  fufficient ; but 
where  the  laws  were  filent,  another  fentence  was  neceffary, 
determining  the  purtifhment  due  to  the  offence.  When  the 
laws  were  filent,  the  judges  might  limit  the  puniihment;  len- 
ter.ee  was  at  firft  given  by  black  arid  white  fe'a-lhells  called 
Xnifrjut.  or  pebbles  called  ; balls  off  bird's  were  after- 
wards ufed,  and  then  beans  ; the  white  beans  were  whole, 
and  ufed  to  acquit  ; the  black  were  bored  through,  to  con- 
demn. The  caufe  while  pending  Was  engraved  on  a tablet 
and  expofed  to  public  view,  and  hung  up  at  the  ftatue  of  the 
heroes  named  Etsiw/uo* . If  the  perfon  convidled  was  guilty, 
he  was  delivered  to  the  E,Sskx.:  to  receive  puniihment  ; but  if 
he  was  fined,  the  Tccutai  ra  8=y  faw  the  fine  paid  ; if  unable 
to  pay  it,  he  was  doomed  to  perpetual  imprifonment.  If  the 
plaintiff  had  frnjuftly  accufed  his  adverfary,  he  was  fenteneed 
to  fuffer  that  punilhmerit  which  the  law  infti&ed  on  the 
crime  with  which  his  adverfary  was  accufed.  The  plaintiff 
was  called  $iojkuw,  the  caufe  itfelf  and  trie  accufed  ?=i >yay. 

Ait  tot.  Was  the  name  of  the  indidfment  before  conviction,  and 
tXiyXfi;  after  it.  Wh'en  the  trial  was  doled  the  judges  went 
to  the  temple  of  Lycus,  returned  their  Haves,  and  received 
their  money. 

Thfc  Athenian  judgments  were  of  two  kind's:  public,  con- 
cerning thofe  crimes  that  affected  the  Hate,  called  **  Tsyopiat, 
and  all  perfons  Vfetfe  eri  courage  d by  law  to  avenge  the  pub- 
lic Wrorig,  by  bTihgiVig  the  criminal  to  puniihment  ; and 
private,  confeelmirtg  all  controverites between  private  perfons, 
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called  Sixcw  $ and  no  one  could  profecute  an  offender  except  acrofs  one  another,  to  which  the  malefadlor  was  nailed'; 
he  who  was  injured,  or  fome  of  his  family.  The  public  rnAr,  a pillar,  on  which  the  crimes  of  the  offender  were  en, 
judgments  were  murder,  malicious  wounding,  a conflagra-  graven  ; rrypara,  marks  impreffed  with  a hot  iron  upon 
tion  of  the  c ty,  poifon,  confpiracy  againft  the  life  of  ano-  Haves  ; ivtc or  clubs,  with  which  malefactors 

ther,  facrilege,  punifhed  with  death,  impiety,  treafon,  for-  were  beaten  to  death  ; V^otvoi,  fmall  cords,  by  which  cri- 
nication  ; whoredom,  punifhable  by  fine;  celibacy  ; refuting  minals  were  ftretched  upon  the  rack ; ^j^omcov,  poifon,  of 
to  ferve  in  war,  and  cowardice,  punifhable  with  infamy  ; de-  which  various  forts  were  ufed,  but  the  molt  common  was 
fertion  of  the  fleet  and  of  the  army,  punifhed  by  fine ; defer-  the  juice  of  hemlock  ; <pvfn,  or  banifhment,  of  which  there 
tion  from  their  poft,  as  leaving  the  infantry  for  the  cavalry  ; were  feveral  lorts;  xolH%>  the  fetters,  in  which  the  legs 
refufing  to  ferve  in  the  fleet,  or  lofing  their  fliield,  punifhed  were  fattened  ; cravu,  a piece  of  wood  to  which  the  crimi- 
with  infamy;  charging  men  with  debts  already  paid",  pu-  nal  was  bound;  x«T«7rov-ria-(aof , drowning  in  the  fea ; and 
nifhed  by  fine;  an  action  for  falie  arrefts,  for  beating  a free-  9rvp,  or  burning.  Public  honours  and  rewards  were  cweXeies 
man  or  reducing  him  to  flavery,  affault  or  frivolous  accufa-  (fee  Ateleia),  or  an  immunity  from  taxes  and  other  pub-, 
tion,  punifhed  by  a fine  ; receiving  bribes  for  any  public  af-  lie  duties  ; hum,  the  honour  of  a llatue  eretted  in  any  pub- 
yfair,  or  perverting  juttice,  fined  ten  times  the  value  of  what  lie  place  ; -rposlpia,  or  the  liberty  of  the  firil  feats  at  public 
they  received,  and  punifhed  with  the  greatefl  degree  of  in-  entertainments  ; o-ma,  an  entertainment  at  the  public  ex-, 
famy;  for  offering  bribes  for  the  perverfion  of  juitice,  and  pence,  given  to  thofe  who  had  deferved  well  of  their  coun- 
particularly  in  caufes  relating  to  the  freedom  of  the  city ; for  try;  and  poem,  crowns  conferred  by  the  vote  of  the  people 
erafuig  a name  out  of  the  public  debt-book  before  the  debt  in  their  public  a ffembly,  by  the  fenators  iir  council,  by  the 
was  difeharged;  digging  a mine  without  the  public  know-  tribes  to  their  own  members,  and  by  the  demotai  in  their 
ledge,  a twenty-fourth  part  of  the  metal  belonging  to  the  own  or  borough. 

public  ; againft  magiftrates  who  had  negiedled  to  furrender  As  to  the  laws  ol  the  Athenians,  it  was  a received  opi-. 
their  accounts ; for  propofing  a new  law,  and  acting  contrary  dion  that  they  were  taught  the  ufe  of  laws  by  Ceres  ; but 
to  the  eftablifhed  laws  ; againft  magiftrates,  ambaffadors,  and  it  is  certain  that  Thefeus  retained  the  privilege  of  making 
other  public  officers,  who  had  mifemployed  the  public  money , and  preferving  laws.  Draco  was  the  next  law-giver,  and 
or  otherwife  offended;  againft  ambaffadors  who  had  forfeited  his  laws  were  called  0=3poi  ; thefe  were  all,  except  thofe  of 
their  truft;  againft  difaffecled  tumultuous  perfons;  an  action  murder,  repealed  by  Solon,  whofe  laws  were  dillinguifhed 
for  debts  due  to  the  public,  falfely  charged  upon  thofe  who  by  the  term  vo^oi.  The  thefmothetae  fwore  to  the  obfervan.ee 
had  never  paid  the  fines  impofed  upon  them  ; for  the  dif-  of  them,  on  the  penalty  of  dedicating  a ftatue  as  large  as 
eovery  of  any  fecret  injury  ; and  againft  fuch  as  exported  life  to  the  Delphian  Apollo  ; and  the  people  were  bound 
corn  from  Attica,  appropriated  the  public  money  or  land,  or  to  obey  them  for  a hundred  years.  Pififlratus  afterwards 
for  mifapplying  the  property  of  orphans;  againft  thofe  who  affumed  for  himfelf,  and  left  to  his  fons,  the  authority  of  a 
confeffed  their  crimes  without  Handing  a trial ; againft  thofe  law-giver  ; but  the  laws  of  Solon  were  in  fome  degree  en- 
vvho  protected  murderers;  and  againft  fuch  as  had  been  guilty  forced  by  Clifthenes,  who  himfelf  added  new  ones.  Thefe 
of  certain  itate  offences.  Of  private  judgments,  which  were  continued  in  force  till  the  Peloponnefian  war,  when  the  go- 
very  numerous,  the  principal  were  againft  thofe  who  had  vernment  was.  altered  by  the  four  hundred,  and  afterwards 
done  an  injury  punifhed  with  fine,  an  action  of  affault,  a law-  . by  the  thirty  tyrants.  The  ancient  laws  were  again  reftored 
fuit  generally  for  the  recovery  of  an  eftate,  a fuit  concerning  by  Euctides,  and  others  by  the  influence  of  Diodes,  Ari- 
relationfhip,  an  aftion  of  divorce,  an  action  by  a mailer  or  ftophon,  and  afterwards  by  Demetrius  Phalereus;  and  thefe, 
patron  againft  his  clients  who  were  freed  Haves,,  and  who  re-  with  iEfchylus  and  Thales,  were  the  chief  legifiators  of 
fufed  to  perform  the  fervices  incumbent  upon  them,  an  ac-  Athens.  (Suidas. ) The  laws  were  annually  reviled  ; and 
tion  againft  fojourners  who  negledled  to  chufe  a patron,  an  a new  law  was  to  be  propofed  before  an  old  one  could  be 
ablion  of  ingratitude,  againft  thofe  who  had  violated  the  repealed.  Solon,  and  oilier  law-givers  who  fucceeded  him, 
chaftity  of  women,  or  injured  the  perfons  of  men,  an  adlion  committed  their  laws  to  writing.  The  laws  of  Solon  were 
concerning  nuifance,  againft  thofe  who  would  not  divide  engraved  on  tablets  of  wood  ; and  fome  affirm,  that  the 
their  property  among  juft  claimants,  for  demanding  rent,  original  in  his  hand-writing  were  always  kept  in  the  citadel, 
againft  guardians  who  had  defrauded  their  wards,  of  Hander,  and  copies  of  them  in  the  prytaneum.  The  laws  were  all 
by  which  the  criminal  was  fined  500  drachmas,  againft  thofe  engraven  on  the  wall  in  the  /3uo-iX>xv  rox,  or  royal  portico, 
who  had  fuborued  falfe  witneffes,  againft  thieves-,  an  adlion  for  the  infpedlion  of  the  public.  This  was  the  cuftom  after 
claiming  an  eftate  againft  thofe  who  refufed  to  -rellore  that  the  expulfion  of  the  thirty  tyrants. 

with  which  they  were  entrufted,  againft  thofe  who  would  Athenians,  Commerce  of  the.  The  harbour  of  Pirasus 
not  fulfil  their  contradls,  and  a fuit  between  debtors  and  was  much  frequented,  not  only  by  Grecian  veffels,  but  alfo 
creditors.  by  thofe  of  the  nations  which  the  Greeks  denominated  Bar- 

The  criminal  punilhments  of  the  Athenians  were  aiijuios,  barians.  But  as  the  Athenians  were  actuated  by  the  fpirit 
infamy  or  difgrace;  |3kw,^o(,  a deep  pit  into  which  con-  of  conqueft,  and  afpired  to  the  fovereignty  of  the  fea,  in 
ftemned  perfons  were  call  headlong  (See  Bar  athrum  ) ; order  to  obtain  that  of  the  land,  they  directed  their  atten- 
@po>x°  i or  the  ignominious  punilhment  of  hanging  or  ftrang-  tion  to.  the  navy  with  this  view  ; and  therefore  their  com- 
bng  . ^os,  the  punilhment  of  fetters  or  imprifonment ; menTe  was  reftrained  to  the  procuring  from  other  countries 
iuXna,  fervitude,  by  which  a criminal  was  reduced  to  the  the  commodities  and  produdlions  neceffary  to  their  fub- 
condition  of  a Have  ; a peculiar  fine  laid  upon  the  iiftence.  Nevertbelefs,  the  Athenians  adopted  a variety  of 

criminal,  according  to  the  nature  of  his  offence  ; death  in-  regulations,  and  enadled  many  laws  for  extending  commerce, 
flidled  for  various  offences ; xpnptvo?,  a precipice  from  which  ajid  preventing  as  much  as  polfible  the  litigations  and 
the  malefadlor  was  thrown  headlong ; kv$m,  a collar  ufually  obllacles  which  impeded  its  operations.  They  inflidled  a 
made  of  wood;  AidofloXix,  lapidation,  a common  punilhment  fine  of  a thousand  drachmas  i^about  37I.  10s.),  and  fome- 
for  adultery  ; £»<Pa?,  with  which  the  criminal  was  beheaded;  times  the  punilhment  of  imprifonment,  on  him  who  accufed 
fetters  with  five  holes;  •jrava-inxir-n,  a roundj inftrument  to  a merchant  of  any  crime  which  he  was  unable  to  prove, 
tonfine  the  hand  ; a crofs,  confifting  of  two  beams  laid  As  Attica  produced  but  little  corn,  the  exportation  of  ft 
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wa  prohibited  ; and  thofe  who  fetched  it  from  foreign 
countries  were  forbidden,  under  rigorous  penalties,  to  carry 
it  to  any  other  maj-ket  but'  that  of  Athens.  A great 
quantity  was  brought  from  Egypt  and  Sicily  ; and  a greater 
quantity,  from  Panticapseum  and  Theodoiia,  cities  of  the 
Cherfonefus  Taurica,  beeaufe  the  fovereign  of  that  coun- 
try, the  maffer  of  the  Cimmerian  Bofphorus,  exempted  the 
Athenian  veffels  from  paying  the  duty  which  he  levied  on 
the  exportation  of  that  commodity.  In  confequence  of 
this  privilege,  they  traded  in  preference  to  the  Cimmerian 
Bofphorus,  from  which  Athens  received  annually  400,000 
medimni  of  corn.  The  Athenians  alfo  imported  from  Pan- 
ticapaeum,  and  -the  different  coafts  of  the  Euxine  lea,  tim- 
ber for  building,  Haves,  fait,  honey,  wax,  wool,  leather, 
and  goat -Ik  ins ; from  Byzantium,  and  other  parts  of 
Thrace  and  Macedonia,  falt-fifh  and  wood  ; from  Phrygia 
and  Miletus,  carpets,  coverlets  for  beds,  and  the  fine  wool 
of  which  they  made  their  cloths  ; from  the  iflands  of  the 
jEgean  fea,  wines  of  the  various  kinds  of  fruits  which  they 
produce  ; and  from  Thrace,  Theflaly,  Phrygia,  and  many 
other  countries,  a great  number  of  Haves.  Oil  was  the  only 
commodity  which  Solon  allowed  them  to  exchange  for 
foreign  merchandize  ; the  exportation  of  all  other  produc- 
tions from  Attica  was  prohibited  ; nor  was  it  permitted  to 
carry  out  of  their  country,  without  paying  heavy  duties, 
the  timber  of  the  fir,  the  cyprefs,  the  plane,  and  other 
trees  which  grew  in  the  environs  of  Athens.  In  their  filver 
mines  the  Athenians  found  a great  refource  for  their  com- 
merce. As  feveral  Hates  debated  their  coin,  the  money  of 
Athens,  in  greater  efiimation  than  that  of  other  countries, 
procured  for  them  an  advantageous  exchange.  In  general, 
they  purchafed  wines  in  the  iflands  of  the  iEgean  fea,  or  on 
the  coafls  of  Thrace  ; for  it  was  principally  by  means  of  this 
commodity  that  they  trafficked  with  the  people  who  in- 
habited the  borders  of  the  Euxine  fea.  The  tafle  confpicuous 
in  the  works  of  their  artifls,  rendered  the  produdtions  of  their 
fkill  and  induflry  defirable;  fo  that  they  exported  to  diflant 
countries  fwords  and  arms  of  different  kinds,  cloths,  beds, 
and  various  utenfils.  Books  were  with  them  alio  an  article 
of  trade.  They  maintained  correlpondents  in  almoff  all 
the  places  to  which  they  were  attracted  by  the  hope  of 
gain  ; and,  on  the  other  hand,  many  of  the  Hates  of  Greece 
appointed  agents  at  Athens  to  fuperintend  the  intereHs  of 
their  trade.  The  Athenians  for  the  molt  part  employed 
their  money  in  trade  ; but  they  were  not  allowed  to  lend 
it  for  any  place  but  Athens.  The  lender  had  his  fecurity 
on  the  merchandize  or  goods  of  the  borrower  ; and  as  the 
dangers  of  the  fea  were  partly  rilked  by  the  former,  and  the 
profit  of  the  latter  might  be  very  coniiderable,  the  intereff 
of  money  thu-s  lent  might  rife  as  high  as  30  per  cent, 
more  or  lefs,  according  to  the  length  and  hazards  of  the 
■voyage.  The  landed  intereH  amounted  to  12  per  cent,  per 
annum,  fometimes  to  16  per  cent,  monthly,  and  among  the 
lower  claffes  of  the  people,  the  quarter  of  the  principal  was 
exacted  for  daily  intereH.  Commerce,  by  increaling  the 
circulation  of  wealth,  gave  rife  to  the  occupation  of  bankers, 
and  thus  its  circulation  was  Hill  more  facilitated. 

Athens,  Money  of,  was  of  three  forts.  Silver  was  firH 
coined,  afterwards  gold,  and  laHly  copper.  The  moH 
common  coins  were  thofe  of  filver,  and  they  were  of  dif- 
ferent value.  Above  the  drachma  (qd.  Engliffi),  confid- 
ing of  fix  oboli,  was  the  didrachma,  or  double  drachma,  and 
the  tetradrachma,  or  quadruple  drachma  ; below  it  were  the 
pieces  of  4,  3,  and  2 oboli ; after  which  were  the  obolus  and 
femiobolus  (i.  e.  6d.  4^d.  3d.  i-§d.  aad|d.  Engliffi'.  The 
latter  being  found  inconvenient  for  common  ufe,  copper 
money  was  coined  about  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnefian 
war,  and  pieces  of  that  metal  were  ffruck,  which  were  not 
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worth  more  than  the  eighth  part  of  an  obolus.  The  largeft 
piecp  of  gold  weighed  two  drachmas,  and  was  worth 
. twenty  filver  drachmas  (i.  e.  fifteen  ffiillings  Engliih),  Gold 
_ was  very  l'carce  in  Greece  ; it  was  brought  from  Lydia  ancl 
, Macedonia,  where  the  peafants  collected  the  fmall  pieces 
Which  the  rain9  walhed  down  from  the  neigbouring  moun- 
tains. See.  Money. 

Ath  en  s,  Revenues  of,  fometimes  amounted  to  the  film  of 
2000  talents  01-450,0001.  and  thefe  revenues  were  of  two 
kinds ; thofe  which  were  railed  in  the  country  itfelf,  and  thofe 
that. were  drawn  from  the  tributary  cities  and  Hates.  The 
lirlt  clafs  comprehended  the  product  ot  the  houfes,  lands, 
and  woods,  appertaining  to  the  republic,  and  farmed  oul 
for  a certain  ium  ; the  twenty-fourth  part  referved  from 
the  filver  mines,  payable  by  individuals  who  had  permiffion 
to  work  them  ; the  annual  tribute  received  from  freedmen 
and  the  io,oco  foreigners  fettled  in  Attica  ; the  fines  and 
confifcations,  the  principal  of  which  went  into  the  treafury 
of  the  Hate  ; the  fifth,  levied  on  corn  and  other  merchan- 
dize imported,  and  alfo  on  feveral  commodities  that  were 
exported  from  the  Piraeus;  which,  during  the  Peloponnefian 
war,  were  farmed  at  thirty -fix  talents  (8100I. );  and  a num- 
ber of  other  taxes  of  lefs  importance,  yielded  by  commodi- 
ties fold  in  the  market,  and  levied  on  fuch  as  kept  courtezans 
in  their  houfes.  MoH  of  thefe  duties  were  farmed;  and 
the  farmers  remitted,  before  the  ninth  month  of  the  year, 
the  fum  Hipulated  to  the  receivers  of  the  revenue.  The 
fecond  and  principal  branch  of  the  revenues  of  the  Hate, 
confiited  in  the  tributes  which  were  paid  by  a number  of 
cities  and  iflands  dependent  upon  it.  Its  claims  of  this 
kind  were  founded  on  the  abufe  of  power.  After  the 
battle  of  Plataea,  the  conquerors  having  refolved  to  revenge 
on  Periia  the  infults  offered  to  Greece,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  iflands  who  had  entered  into  the  league  agreed  to  fet 
apart  every  year  a coniiderable  fum  to  defray  the  expences 
of  the  war.  The  Athenians  collected  in  different  places 
460  talents  (103,500!.);  and  by  degrees,  as  their  power 
increafed,  they  changed  the  gratuitous  contributions  of  the 
allied  cities,  into  an  humiliating  exaction,  impofing  on 
fome  the  obligation  to  provide  fhips  whenever  they  Ihould 
be  called  upon,  and  demanding  of  others  the  annual  tribute 
to  which  they  had  formerly  fubjedted  themfelves.  In  the 
fame  manner  they  taxed  their  new  conqueHs,  and  the  fum 
total  of  the  foreign  contributions  amounted,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Peloponnefian  war,  to  600  talents  (135,000!.); 
and  towards  the  middle  of  the  fame  war,  to  twelve  or 
thirteen  hundred.  The  conqueHs  of  Philip  reduced  this 
fum  to  400  talents,  and  the  Athenians  flattered  themlelves 
they  fnould  again  be  able  to  advance  it  to  1200  (270,0001.). 
The  460  talents  drawn  annually  from  the  Hates  leagued 
againff  the  Perfians,  and  depofited  by  the  Athenians  in  the 
citadel,  at  firll  amounted  to  the  fum  iff  10,000  talents 
12,250,0001.)  according  to  Ifocrates  t.  i.  p.  395.  ’;  or  9700 
(.2,182,500k)  according  to  Thucydides  (l.ii.  c.13.'.  Peri- 
cles, during  his  adminiHration,  had  laid  up  8000 ; but 
having  expended  3700,  either  in  the  embellifhment  of  the 
city,  or  the  expences  of  the  fiege  of  Potidaea,  the  9700 
were  reduced  to  6000  ( 1,350,000k)  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Peloponnefian  war.  This  war  was  fufpended  by  a truce, 
which  the  Athenians  entered  into  with  the  Lacedaemonians, 
and  the  contributions  which  they  had  then  received  amounted 
to  12  or  1300  talents  ; and  during  the  feven  years  of  the 
truce,  they  placed  7000  talents  (1,575,000k)  in  the  public 
treafury.  Thefe  revenues,  however  coniiderable,  were  in- 
fufficient  to  defray  the  expences  of  the  Hate  ; and  recourfe 
was  frequently  had  to  free  gifts  and  forced  contributions. 
Of  ail  the  branches  of  public  expenditure,  the  maintenance 
of  the  navy  was  the  moH  heavy ; when  an  armament  was 
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to  be  fitted  out,  each  of  the  ten  tribes  levied  in  its  diftriift 
the  fame  number  of  talents  as  there  were  gallie's  to  be 
equipped,  and  demanded  them  from-the  fame  number  of  com- 
panies, compofed  iometimes  of  fixteen  perlons  liable  to  con- 
tribute. Demofthenes  made  an  amendment  in  the  mode  of  af- 
feffing  this  tax.  The  decree  propofed  by  him  for  this  purpofe 
was  as  follows  : every  citizen,  whole  fortune  amounted  to 
ten  talents,  was  to  furnilh  the  Rate  with  one  galley  ; if  he 
pofieffed  twenty  talents,  with  two  ; and  however  rich  he 
might  be,  no  more  fhould  be  required  of  him  than  three 
galleys  and  a fnailop.  Thofe  whofe  Jubilance  was  lei s than 
ten  talents  weft*  to  join  in  -contributm"  a galley. 

Athenians,  Religion  of  the.  From  the  earlieft  times'the 
objc&s  of  religions  worfhip  multiplied  among  the  Athenians. 
They  received  the  ‘twelve  principal  divinities  from  the 
Egyptians,  and  others  from  the  Libyans  and  different 
nations  ; and  they  were  fo  fearful  of  omitting  religious 
worfhip,  that  they  even  erefted  altars  to  the  unknown  God. 
.(Paufan.  in  Attic.')  See  Altar.  In  procefs  of  time  a 
law  was  enacted,  prohibiting,  under  pain  of  death,  the  intro- 
duction of  .any  foreign  worfhip,  without  a decree  of  the 
areopagus.  It  was  an  ancient  practice,  to  consecrate,  by 
.monuments  and  feftivals,  tire  memory  of  kings,  and  other 
diflinguithed  perfons,  who  had  rendered  efiential  fervice  to 
their  country,  or  to  mankind.  To  this  clafs  the  Athenians 
referred  Thefeus,  Erechtheus,  fuch  as  deferred  to  have  their 
names  appropriated  to  the  ten  tribes,  and  many  others,  as  Her- 
cules, See.  But  the  worfhip  of  the  latter  differed  from  that 
of  the  gods,  in  the  ceremonies  that  accompanied  it,  as  well  as 
in  the  object  to  which  it  was  directed.  Before  the  deity  they 
proftrated  themfelves,  imploring  his  protection,  thanking 
him  for  his  bounties,  and  acknowledging  their  dependence. 
In  honour  of  the  heroes,  and  as  a memorial  of  their  illuftri- 
ouS  deeds,  they  confecrated  temples,  altars,  and  groves,  and 
celebrated  feftivals  and  games.  Incenfe  was  burnt  on  their 
a tars,  and  libations  were  poured  over  their  tombs  to  procure 
repofe  to  their  manes.  The  religion  of  the  common  people 
entirely  confifted  in  prayers,  iacrifices,  and  purifications. 
Individuals  prefented  their  prayers  to  the  gods  at  the  com- 
mencement of  any  undertaking  : and  they  offered  up  their 
addreffes  in  the  morning,  the  evening,  at  the  rifing  and 
fett'ing  of  the  fun  and  moon.  Sometimes  they  repaired  to 
the  temple  with  downcaft  eyes  and  dejefted  countenances  ; 
they  biffed  the  ground,  offered  their  prayers  ilanding,  on 
their  knees,  and  proflrate,  and  held  branches  in  their  hands, 
which  they  lifted  up  towards  heaven,  or  flretched  out  to- 
wards the  ftatue  of  the  god,  after  applying  it  to  their 
mouths.  In  addreffing  the  infernal  deities,  they  ftruck  the 
earth  with  their  feet  or  hands.  Some  pronounced  their 
devout  addrefles  in  a low  voice  ; but  Pythagoras  wifhed 
them  always  to  be  uttered  aloud,  that  nothing  might  be 
afked  which  could  excite  a blufh.  At  the  feafons  of  wor- 
fhip, the  fpace  before  tire  temple,  and  the  porticoes  that  fur- 
rounded  it,  were  full  of  people  ; fo  jullly  has  the  apoftle  Paul 
charatlerifed  the  Athenians,  when  he  called  them  (Adis, 
xvii.  22.),  SfiorJaipws-' p?i,  “ too  fuperftitious,”  as  the  com- 
mon translation  renders  it,  or  perhaps  as  it  might  be  ren- 
dered lefs  offenfively  and  more  conformably  to  the  concilia- 
tory addrefs,  which  the  apoftle  would  have  ufed  on  fuch  an 
occafion,  and  alfo  to  the  frequent  ufe  of  the  term,  “ very 
devout.”  See  Lardner’s  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  193.  The  priefts 
were  the  principal  miniilers  of  religion  ; and  they  were 
next  in  precedence  to  the  kings  and  chief  magiftrates. 
They  obtained  their  office  by  inheritance,  iometimes  by  lot, 
by  the  appointment  of  the  prince,  or  by  popular  election  : 
ard  they  were  required  to  be  ntimaimed  in  body,  cliafte  and 
uncontamiuated  by  t lie  pleafures  of  the  world  in  their  dif- 
pofition  and  character,  and  in  their  habits  devoted  to  retire- 


ment and  piety.  Of  thefe  priefts  there  wete'  federal  orders, 
and  among  them  there  was  one,  denominated  Afx^^crjvr.r, 
high  prieit,  who  had  the  fuperintendence  of  the  reft.  Some 
temples  were  ferved  by  priefteffec,  as  particularly  that  6f 
Bacchus  in  the  quarter  of'thfe  marfhes.  The  revenue's  affigned 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  priefts  and  temples  were  derived 
from  different  fources,  as  a Certain  part  of  the  produce  of 
penalties  and  cor, ftl cation's,  and  of  the  lpciils  taken  from  the 
enemy,  and  the  offerings  of  individuals.  They  formed,  how- 
ever, no  feparate  and  independent  body  ; ncr  had  the  mini- 
fters  of  different  temples  any  common  intereft  : and  in  canfes 
which  refperited  them  perlonally,  they  were  amenable  to 
the  ordinary  tribunals.  Fundlions  of  inferior  fanCtity,  that 
related  to  the  fervice  of  the  temple,  were  intrufted  to  lay 
officers:  f me  of  whom  were  guardians  of  the  tv'eafury, 
and  others  a 01  fttd  as  witreffes  and  infpetlors  at  folernn 
iacrifices.  Ilqxt  to  the  priefts,  were  the  loothfayers  and 
interpreters  of  omens.  The  worfhip  of  the  Athenians  wtis 
originally  performed  in  the  open  air,  upon  the  tops  of  moun- 
tains ; and  on  thefe  fpots  temples  were  afterwards  eredled, 
and  dedicated  to  Jupiter,  Apollo,  and  the  other  gods. 
Their  altars  were,  alfo,  conftrrffted  of  various  materials,  and 
cf  different  dimenfions,  according  to  the  variety  of  gods  to 
whom  they  were  confecrated.  Both  temples  and  altars 
were  places  of  refuge  or  aiylum  for  malefactors  and  crimi- 
nals1 of  all  deferiptions  : and  it  was  deemed  an  aCl  of  facri- 
lege  to  force  them  from  their  fanCluary.  Sec  Asylum. 
Their  iacrifices  were  alfo  of  various  kinds,  as  to  their  objedl 
and  defign,  the  materials  of  which  they  confiUed,  and  the 
places  in  which  they  were  offered,  and  the  ceremonies  that 
attended  them.  (See  Sacrifice.)  As  public  worfhip  was 
prefcribed  by  one  of  the  fundamental  laws,  and  therefore 
clofely  connected  with  the  conftitution,  it  was  impoffible  to 
attack  religion,  without  endangering  that  conftitution.  It 
was  coufequently  the  duty  of  the  magiftrates  to  maintain  it, 
and  to  oppofe  all  innovations  viiibly  tending  to  its  deftruc- 
tion.  Hence  the  poet  TEfchyius  was  accufed  of  having,  in 
one  of  his  tragedies,  revealed  the  dodlrine  of  the  myfteries  ; 
Diagoras,  under  a fimilar  charge,  faved  himfelf  by  flight  ; 
Protagoras  was  criminally  profecuted,  and  obliged  to  fly  ; 
Prodicus  of  Ceos  was  condemned  to  drink  poifon  ; Anaxa- 
goras was  imprifoned,  and  his  life  was  preferved  by  the  iii- 
terpofition  and  influence  of  Pericles  ; ar.d  the  life  of  Alc'i- 
biades  was  endangered  by  a charge  of  his  havirig  been  con- 
cerned in  the  mutilation  of  the  flatues  of  Mercury.  See 
each  of  thefe  biographical  articles. 

Athens,  in  Geography.,  a townffiip  of  America,  inWind- 
ham  county,  Vermont,  thirty-two  miles  north-eaft  from 
Benn'ngton,  and  about  fix  weft  from  Connecticut  river, 
having  450  inhabitants. 

Athens,  in  the  ftate  of  Ohio  and  county  of  Waihing- 
ton,  lies  on  the  great  Hockhocking  river,  40  miles  by  wa- 
ter from  the  Ohio,  in  the  ele&ion  diftridl  of  Middletown. 
This  fettlement,  which  commenced  it  1797,  is, in  a healthy 
fituation  ; and  the  town,  which  is  feated  on  elevated 
ground  of  eafy  afeent,  is  abundantly  fupplied  with  fprings 
of  excellent  water.  The  adjacent  country  is  deemed  fupe- 
rior  to  any.  in  the  ftate  for  pleafantnefs  and  fertility.  An 
aft  paffed  in  180 1 for  eftabli fifing  an  univerfity  in  this  town, 
which  is  called  “The  Ohio  Univerfity,”  and  .endowed  with 
two  townfhips  of  land,  amounting  to  46,080  acres,  within 
which  the  town  of  Athens  is  fituated. 

ATHERDEE.  See  Ardee. 

ATHERINA,  or  Ath  ERiNfc,  in  Ichthyology,  one  of 
the  Linmean  genera  of  abdominal  fifties;  arid  diftinguifhed 
by  having  the  upper  jaw  rather  flat,  fix  rays  in  the  gill-mem- 
brane, and  a filvery  ftripe  on  each  fide  of  the  hotly.  Gme- 
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fin  notices  five-fpecies  of  this  genus,  viz. Hepfetus,  Meaidia, 
S.ihama,  Japonica,  and  Brownii ; winch  fee  refpcftively. 

ATHERINOIDES,  afpecies  of  Clupea,  difting.uifhed 
from  the  other,  fifties  of  the  lame  genus  by  haying  a fdvery 
lateral  lire.  Gntelin  obferves,  that  this  li(h  from  its  broad 
filvcry  line  appears  to  belong  to  the  genus  Atherina  ; but 
having  a comprefled  body,  and  {m  ill  ventral  fins,  approacnes 
nearer  to  the  Clupea  genus,  in  which  he  places  it.  This 
kind  is  a native  of  Surinam. 

In  the  dorfal  fin  are  twelve  rays  ; fourteen  in  the  pe  ft  oral 
fins  ; eight  in  the  ventral  fins  ; thirty-two  in  the  anal  fin  ; 
and  eighteen  in  the  tail. 

ATHEROMA,  in  Surgery,  is  a foft,  pultaceous,  unin- 
fl anted  tumour  ; generally  contained  within  a Cyst,  or  mem- 
branous bag.  The  cure  of  this  (welling  con  fills  in  its  re- 
moval with  a fcalpel.  See  T.  umcur,  and  Extirpation. 

ATHERSTON,  in  Geography,  a market  town  in  the 
county  of  Warwick,  ikuated  upon  theWatliug  Street  way, 
con  filling  principally  of  one  long,  ftreet,  excepting  two  lmall 
avenues-  or  ilreets  on  the  north  fide  leading  to  the  market- 
place and  the  chapel,  the  mother  church  being  at  Maucetter, 
now  a fmall  village  about  a mile  to  the  fouth,  on  the  road 
leading  to  Coventry.  The  liberty  is  bounded  on  tne  north 
by  the  river  Anker,  which  Separates  it  from  Leicefterfhire. 
The  market  is  on  Tuefday.  The  trade  confifts  principally  in 
the  hat  manufacture, wool-combers,  ribband-weavers,  and  the 
cotton  trade  has  been  likevvife  lately  introduced.  It  contains 
2,bout  2 600  inhabitants.  Diftancefrom  Loudon  108  miles. 

ATHESIS.  See  Adige. 

ATHIAS,  in  Biography,  a Jew,  was  a famous  printer  of 
Amftcrdam,  in  the  feventeenth  century;  and  in  1661,  and 
1667,  he  printed  two  editions  of  the  Hebrew  bible,  in  two 
volumes  8vo.,  for  which  he  obtained  of  the  States-general 
an  honorary  recompence  of  a medal,  and  a chain  of  gold. 
He  alfo  printed  the  bible  in  Spanilh,  German,  and  Englnh. 
He  died  in  1 700.  Diet.  Hilt. 

ATHIE,  ill  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Somme,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in  tne  diftridft 
of  Peronue,  two  leagues  S.S.E.  of  Peronne. 

ATHINI,  or  Setinks,  the  modern  Athens,  is  not 
inconfiderable,  fays  Chandler  (Travels  in  Greece),  either  in 
extent,  or  in  the  number  of  its  inhabitants.  It  enjoys  a 
fine  temperature,  and  a ferene  iky ; the  air  is  clear  and 
wholefome.  The  town  Hands  beneath  the  acropolis  or  cita- 
del, and  does  not  encompafs  the  rock  as  it  formerly  did, 
but  fpreads  into  the  plain,  chiefly  on  the  well  or  north- 
weft.  The  houfes  are  mo  Illy  mean  and  {Haggling,  with 
many  large  areas  or  courts  before  them.  The  water  is  con- 
veyed to  them  in  channels  from  mount  Hymettus,  and  in 
the  market-place  is  a large  fountain.  The  1 urks  have  fe- 
veral  mofques,  and  public  baths.  The  Greeks  have  con- 
vents for  men  and  women,  with  many  churches,  in  which 
Service  is  regularly  performed,  and  oratories,  or  chapels,  fre- 
quented on  the  anniverfaries  of  the  iaints  to  whom  they  are 
dedicated.  Befides  the  more  ftable  antiquities,  of  which 
fbme  notice  has  been  taken  under  Athens,  there  are  many 
detached  pieces  that  have  been  found  in  the  town,  near  the 
fountains,  and  alfo  in  the  ftreets,  the  walls,  the  houfes,  and 
the  churches.  Among  thefe  are  fragments  of  fculpture,  a 
marble  chair  or  two,  which  probably  belonged  to  the.gym- 
nafia  or  theatres,  a fun-dial  at  the  catholicon  or  cathedral, 
inferibed,  as  it  is  faid,  with  the  name  of  Euclid  ; and  at  the 
archiepifcopal  houfe,  a curious  veffel  of  marble,  tiled  as  a 
ciftern  for  receiving  water,  but  one?,  probably,  ferving  as  a 
public  ftandard  or  meafure.  Many  columns,  maimed  ftatues, 
2nd  pedeftals,  are  fcattered  about  ; and  alio  a fine  mutilated 
Herma.  The  acropolis,  or  citadel,,  is  now  a fortrefs,  with  a 
thick  irregular,  wall,  {landing  011.  the  brink,  of  precipices, 
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and  inclcfi  ig-  a large  area,  about  twice  as  long  as  broad. 
Sonne  portions  of  the  ancient  wall  remain,  and  it  is  repaired 
with  patches  of  pieces  of  columns,  and  with  marbles  taken 
from  the  ruins.  The  garrhon  confifts  of  a few  Turks,  who 
refide  there  with  their  families, .and  are  called  by  the  Greeks 
“ Caftriani,”  or  foldiers  of  the  caftle.  Their  houfes  over- 
look the  city,  plain,  and  gulf ; but  the  fituation  is  as  airy 
as  pleafant ; the  rock  is  lofty,  abrupt,  aid  iuaccefilble,  ex- 
cept the  front,  which  is  towards  the  Piraeus ; and  on  that 
quarter  is  a mountainous  ridge,  within  cannon  fliot.  The 
acropolis  furni fined,  fays  Chandler,  an  ample  field  to  the 
ancient  virtuofi.  It  was  filled  with  monuments  of  ancient 
glory,  and  exhibited  an  amazing  difplay  of  beauty,  of  opu- 
lence, and  of  art  ; each  contending,  as  it  were,  for  the  fu- 
periority.  Heliodorus,  named  Periegetes  or  the.guide,  em- 
ployed in  this  place  fifteen  books.  Polemo  Periegetes, 
four  volumes  ; and  Strabo,  in  tine  Auguftan  age,  affirms, 
that  as  many  would  be  required  in  treating  of  other  portions 
of  Athens  and  of  Attica'.  The  number  of  Hatties,  in  par* 
titular,  was  prodigious.  Tiberius  Kero,  who  was  fond  of 
images,  plundered  the  acropolis,  as  well  as  Delphi  and 
Olympia ; and  yet  Athens,  and  each  of  thefe  places,  had 
not  fewer  than  3.000  remaining,  in  the  time  of  Pliny.  This 
banquet  of  the  ienfes,  continues  this  traveller,  has  long  been 
withdrawn  ; and  is  now  become  like  the  tale  of  vifion. 
The  fpeclator  views  with  concern  the  marble  ruins  intermixed 
with  mean  fiat-roofed  cottages,  and  extant  amid  rubbifh  ; 
the  fad  memorials  of  a nobier  people.  The  antiquities  of 
this  city  have  been  alfo  defenbed  by  Wheeler  and  Spon, 
who  vifited  it  in  the  time  of  Charles  II,  ; and  by  Mr.  le  R.oy 
and  many  others.  Mr.  Stuart,  however,  who  reiided  there 
between  three  and  four  years,  has  furpafted  others  in  the 
accuracy  and  elegance  of  his  pilans  and  of  his  defeription. 
Spon,  in  (peaking  of  Attica,  fays,  that  the  road  near  Athens 
was  pleafing,  and  the  very  peafiints  poliflied.  Wheeler,  his 
fellow-traveller,  fpeaking  of  the  civilization  of  the  Athe- 
nians, obferves,  that  even  the  Ihepherds  hid  them  welcome, 
and  wifhed  them  a good  journey  ; and  that  their  bad  fortune 
had  not  been  able  to  deprive  them  of  that  fubtlety  of  wit 
which  they  poffeffed  by  nature  ; and  that,  notwithftanding 
the  barbarifm  that  hath  long  prevailed,  they  feem  to  be 
much  more  polifhed  in  their  manners  and  converfation  than 
any  others  in  thofe  parts.  Stuart  confirms,  with  regard  to 
the  prefent  Athenians,  the  account  given  by  Spon  and 
Wheeler  of  their  anceftors  ; as  he  found  among  them  the 
fame  addrefs,  and  the  fame  natural  acutenefs,  though  feverely 
curbed  by  their  defpotic  mailers.  At  their  convivial 
meetings,  it  was  a frequent  cuftom  for  one  of  them  to  take 
a lyre,  or  a fpecies  of  guitar,  and  after  a fliort  prelude  on 
the  inftrument,  to  accompany  the  inftrumental  mufic  with 
his  voice  ; fuddenly  chanting  fome  extempore  verfes,  feldom 
exceeding  two  or  three  diftichs  ; this  performer  delivered  the 
lyre  to  his  neighbour  ; who,  after  he  has  done,  delivers  it 
to  another;  and  thus  the  inftrument  circulated,  till  it  had 
pafied  round  the  table.  He  adds,  that,  notwithftanding  the 
various  fortune  of  Athens  as  a city,  Attica  was  Hill  famous 
for  olives,  and  mount  Hymettus  for  honey.  Thus  “ human 
inftitutions  perilli,  but  nature  is  permanent.” 

The  prefent  Athens,  Athini,  or  S. 'tines,  is  the  capital  of 
Livadia,  a province  of  European  Turkey,  the  fee  of  an 
archbifhop  ; and  .contains,  as  fome  fay,  io,ooo,  or,  accord- 
ing to  others,  15  or  16,000  inhabitants,  chiefly  Greeks. 
The  chief  articles  of  trade  are  lilk,  wax,  wool,  and  oil. 
It  is  a fea-port,  . and  fituated  on  the  north-eaft  coaft  of  the 
gulf  of  Engia  in  the  archipelago,  with  a fafe  and  large  har- 
bour, narrow  at  the  entrance,  and  commanded  by  the  cita- 
del. N.  lat.  38°  5'.  E.  long.  230  57'. 

ATHIS,  a town,  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
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Orne,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  iii  the  diftridt  of  Dom- 
front ; thirteen  miles  fonth-weft  of  Falaife.  The  place 
contains  3351,  and  the  canton  15,877,  inhabitants:  the 
territory  includes  185  kiliometres  and  20  communes. 

At  ms,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Alia,  fituate 
on  the  wcftern  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  fouth-weft  of  Nice- 
phorium. 

ATHLETiE,  in  Antiquity,  perfons  of  ftrength  and 
agility,  difciplined  to  perform  in  the  public  games.  The 
word  is  formed  from  A9\oc,  certamen , combat  ; whence  alfo 
«9Asv,  the  prize,  or  reward,  adjudged  to  the  viftor. 

Under  athletse  were  comprehended  wrelllers,  boxers, 
runners,  leapers,  throwers  of  the  dilk,  and  thofe  p radii  fed 
in  other  exercifes  exhibited  in  the  Olympic,  Pythian,  and 
other  folemn  fports  ; for  the  conquerors  in  which  there  were 
eftablilhed  prizes. 

From  the  five  ufual  exercifes,  the  athletae  were  alfo  deno- 
minated wt]»1«07ioi,  and  by  the  Latins  quinquertiones  ; at  leaft 
fuch  as  profeffed  them  all. 

Thofe  who  were  defigned  for  this  profeffion,  frequented 
the  gymnafia  or  paleftrae  from  their  youth  ; and  they  were 
obliged  to  fubmit  to  the  molt  ftridl  difcipline  and  abftemious 
regimen.  Their  fare  was  coarfe  and  fcanty  ; they  were  pro- 
hibited the  ufe  of  wine,  and  enjoined  continence  ; and  thu-s 
Horace  (Art.  Poet.  v.  412.)  defcribes  them  : 

“ Qui  ftudet  optatam  curfu  contingere  metam, 

Multa  tulit  fecitque  puer  ; fudavit  et  allit  ; 
Abflinuit  venere,  et  vino.” 

The  apoille  Paul,  in  his  firlb  epiftle  to  the  Corinthians 
(ch.  ix.  25.)  enforces  temperance  by  an  allufion  to  the 
athletse  ; and  Tertullian  encourages  the  martyrs  by  the 
fame  reference.  But  when  the  privilege  of  being  fupported 
at  the  public  expence,  was  granted  to  fuch  of  the  athletae  as 
were  victorious,  they  abandoned  their  habits  of  abftinence 
and  exercife,  and  indulged  themfelves  to  a very  fhameful 
degree  of  indolence  and  of  gluttony.  Before  their  exer- 
cifes, their  bodies  were  rubbed  with  oils  andvarious  unguents, 
in  order  to  render  them  lupple  and  vigorous  ; and  they 
pradlifed  a kind  of  noviciate  in  the  gymnafia  for  feveral 
months,  that  by  previous  application  and  practice  they  might 
be  tit  for  the  contefts  in  which  they  engaged.  At  lirlt 
they  made  ufe  of  a belt,  with  an  apron  annexed  to  it,  for 
the  fake  of  decency  ; but  they  afterwards  laid  aiide  this 
covering,  and  engaged  in  feveral  of  the  combats  naked. 
To  this  infult  on  public  decency,  fome  of  the  belt  writers 
of  antiquity  have  attributed  that  infamous  paffion,  to  the 
indulgence  of  which  the  Greeks  were  notoriouily  addidled. 
The  women,  indeed,  were  prohibited  from  approaching  the 
places  where  thefe  public  games  were  celebrated.  Before 
they  were  admitted  to  the  combat,  they  were  examined  as 
to  their  birth,  for  none  but  Greeks  were  admitted  ; as  to 
their  condition,  which  was  required  to  be  free  ; and  as  to 
their  manners,  which  were  to  be  irreproachable.  The  name 
and  country  of  each  champion  were  regiftered,  and  a herald, 
before  the  commencement  of  the  conteft,  proclaimed  their 
names.  They  folemnly  vowed  not  to  employ  any  unfair 
means,  and  to  conform  to  the  eftablilhed  regulations  by 
which  the  games  were  conducted. 

ATHLETIC  Crown.  See  Crown. 

Ath letic  Habit  denotes  a ftrong  hale  conftitution  of 
body,  which  was  the  objedl  the  athletic  aimed  at,  and  to 
which  their  diet  correfponded. 

Athletic  Weight . See  Weight. 

ATHLONE,  In  Geography,  the  rrioft  confiderabletownof 
the  county  of  We  ft  me  ath,  in  Ireland,  fituated  on  the  river 
Shannon,  overwhich  it  hasalongbridgeof  many  arches,  fothat 
it  was  formerly  an  important  pafs  into  the  weftern  province. 
It  is  partly  in  the  county  of  Rofcommon,  and  is  the  moll 
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central  town  in  the  ifland.  Notwithftanding  its  advanta- 
geous fituation  for  trade  and  improvement,  it  is  faid  to  be ' 
in  many  parts  a poor,  ruinous,  dirty  looking  place.  In  the 
middle  of  the  bridge  is  a monument,  with  fome  figures,  to- : 
gether  with  queen  Elizabeth’s  efcutcheon  of  arms,  and  fome 
infcriptions  declaring  the  time  and  founders  of  the  building. 
The  caftie,  which  was  on  the  Rofcommon  fide,  called  the 
Irifh  town,  was  built  by  king  John,  on  a high  railed  round 
hill  refembling  a Danilh  rath  or  fort,  fo  as  to  command  the 
bridge  and  the  adjacent  country.  This  was  long  the  refid- 
ence  of  the  lord  prefidents  of  Connaught,  who° held  in  it 
their  courts  of  juftice.  In  the  time  of  the  civil  war,  it  was 
ftrongly  fortified  on  both  fides  of  the  river  ; and  the  Englifh 
under  the  lord  prefident  ftood  a long  here  in  the  caftie,  in 
1 641  and  1 642.  During  the  whole  of  this  melancholy  period, 
it  was  a place  of  great  ftrength  and  importance,  generally 
in  the  polfeffion  of  the  Irifh  or  Catholic  party  ; tilfi  in  1651 
it  was  taken  by  fir  Charles  Coote,  at  the  head  of  the  par- 
liamentary forces.  After  the  defeat  of  James  the  Second 
at  the  Boyne,  his  adherents  remained  at  Athlone,  and  hav- 
ing deftroyedthe  Englifh  town  which  was  eaft  of  the  Shan- 
non, and  broken  the  bridge,  refolved  to  maintain  the  Irifh 
diftridl  on  the  weft.  For  this  purpofe  they  ftrongly  en-' 
trenched  themfelves  ; and  in  the  following  year  the  general 
St.  Ruth,  took  his  ftation  with  the  main  army  behind  the 
town.  The  Englifh,  under  Ginckle,  fucceeded  however 
in  palling  the  river  after  many  unfuccefsful  attempts,  and 
by  a furprifing  effort  of  valour  got  polfeffion  of  the  town 
and  caftie,  which  was  in  great  meafure  to  be  attributed  to 
the  careleffnefs  and  confidence- of  St.  Ruth,  the  French  ge- 
neral. General  Ginckle  received  a title  from  the  town, 
which  is  ftill  enjoyed  by  his  defcendants.  W.  lon«-.  70  4.0'. 
N.  lat.  530  21' 30". 

ATHLOTHETA,  in  Antiquity , an  officer  appointed  to 
fuperintend  the  public  games,  and  adjudge  the  prizes. 

The  athlotheta  was  the  fame  with  what  was  otherwife 
called  /efymneta,  brabeuta,  aganarcha,  agonotheta,  &c. 

ATHNACH,  the  name  of  one  of  the  principal  of  the 
Hebrew  accents,  which  ferves  not  only  to  regulate  the’ 
voice,  but  to  diftinguifh  the  members  of  a fentence,  whence 
its  name  athnach,  i.  e.  refpiratio  : on  this  account  it  is  called 
king,  and  paufe,  and  anfwers  to  our  colon,  and  fometimes  to 
a note  of  interrogation  : it  is  marked  under  a letter  thus  (a). 

ATHOL,  in  Geography,  the  moll  northern  diftridl  of 
Perthlhire,  in  Scotland  ; extending  about  43  miles  in  length, 
and  30  in  breadth,  and  bounded  on  the  north  by  Badenoch, 
on  the  weft  by  Lochaber,  on  the  eaft  and  fouth-eaft  by 
Mar  and  Gowrie,  on  the  fouth  by  Stratherne  and  Perth 
proper,  and  on  the  fouth-weft  by  Braidalbane.  It  is  moun- 
tainous, and  contains  part  of  the  ancient  Caledonian  foieft  ; 
but  the  mountains  are  interfperfed  with  fruitful  vallies. 
It  has  feveral  villages,  but  no  towns  of  any  importance. 
The  moil  famous  places  are  Bleir  caftie,  feafed  on  the  river 
Tilt,  near  its  influx  into  the  Gurry,  an  agreeable  ftream  that' 
flows  into  the  Tay,  and  belonging  to  the  duke  of  Athol, 
whole  title  is  derived  from  the  diftrict  ; and  the  pafs  of 
Gillicranky,  memorable  on  account  of  the  battle  fought 
here  in  the  beginning  of  king  William’s  reign,  between  his 
general  M‘Kay,  and  the  highlanders  who  adhered  to  king- 
James. 

Athol,  a townlhip  of  America,  in  Worcefter  countv, 
Maffachufetts,  comprehending  1 6,000  acres  of  rockv  land, 
and  watered  with  ftreams  and  rivers,  and  containing8q8  inha- 
bitants ; 35  miles  N.W.  from  Worcefter,  and  72  fromBofton, 

ATHOR,  or  Athyr,  in  Mythology,  the  name  of  one 
of  the  moft  ancient  divinities  of  Egypt  ; fignifying  in  the 
Coptic  language,  “night.”  By  this  name  the  priefts  did 
not  originally  mean  to-  denote  the  obfcurity  which  is  occa- 
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ft  on  e d by  the  difappcarance  of  the  fun,  but  the  darknefs 
which  overfpread  chaos  previoufly  to  the  creation,  and  from 
which  the  Almighty  Creator  called  forth  into  an  habitable 
Hate  the  material  univerfe.  This  myiterious  night  was  in 
their  opinion  the  origin  of  things.  Orpheus,  initiated  in 
the  myiteries  of  the  Egyptians,  communicated  them  to  the. 
Greeks,  and  recommended  them  by  the  harmony  of  his 
verfes.  Paufanias,  when  he  vifited  Greece,  law  at  Megara 
•“  the  oracle  of  the  night,”  where  every  thing  was  taught 
that  related  to  Athor.  This  fvmbolical  deity,  by  which  the 
Egyptians  characterized  the  principle  of  things,  became,  in 
the  language  of  the  Greek  philofbpher,  the  “ Venus  CoS- 
leftis,”  or  the  mother  of  the  world.  Orpheus  taught  them 
this  part  of  their  theogony  in  his  hymn  to  the  night,  where 
he  fays,  “ I fliall  ling  the  night,  mother  of  gods  and  men, 
the  origin  of  the  creation,  whom  we  fliall  call  Venus.” 
The  poets  foon  took  poffeflion  of  this  metaphyfical  idea, 
and  as  they  mull  have  a deity  for  embellifhing  their  poems, 
they  made  her  fpring  from  the  froth  of  the  lea,  and  repre- 
fented  her  as  animating  the  world,  and  giving  life  to  every 
thirlg  that  breathed.  See  Ovid  de  Fall.  1.  iv.  v.  91.  and  Lu- 
cretius, 1.  i.  v.  1.  & c.  The  Egyptian  prieils,  who  had  painted 
night  as  a divinity,  apprized  that  the  minds  of  the  vulgar  re- 
quired fenfible  objedls,  made  another  metamorphoiis  of  night 
into  the  moon,  the  planet  of  the  night,  and  the  moon  was  re- 
prefented  by  the  cow,  whofe  horns  exhibited,  as  their  ima- 
gination fuggefled,  her  firft  phafis.  The  philofophers  far- 
ther extended  this  dottrine  ; and  they  bellowed  the  name 
of  night,  Athor,  and  Venus,  on  the  period  during  which 
the  fun,  ha\  ing  pafled  the  equator,  remains  in  the  iouthern 
hemifphere,  when  the  days  are  Ihortell  and  the  nights 
longell.  See  Macrobius,  1.  i.  c.  21.  The  following  paflage 
from  Plutarch  (De  Iiid,  & Oiir.)  proves  that  this  opinion 
originated  in  Egypt.  “ In  the  month  of  Athyr  (the  third 
month  of  the  Egyptian  year),  the  Egyptians  fay  that  Ofi- 
ris  or  the  fun),  :s  dead.  Then  the  nights  become  longer, 
the  darknefs  increafes,  and  the  force  of  the  light  is  dimi- 
nifhed.  On  this  occafion,  the  prieils  perform  mournful  ce- 
remonies. They  expofe  to  the  people  a gilded  ox  covered 
with  a black  veil,  in  token  of  the  grief  of  the  goddefs 
Ifis  (or  the  moon):  for  in  Egypt- the  ox  is  the  fymbol 
of  Ofiris,  and  of  the  earth.” 

Athor  had  temples  in  Egypt.  Herodotus  mentions 
“ Athor-Beki,”  the  city  of  Athor,  which  Strabo  1.  17.) 
and  Diodorus  (1.  i.)  render  by  the  name  of  Aphrodito- 
polis,  the  city  of  Venus.  ./Elian  (De  Anim,  1.  li.  c.  27.) 
fpeaking  of  Chufas,  a town  of  the  Hermopolitan  none, 
fays,  that  in  this  town  they  worfhip  Venus  ; and  that  a pe- 
culiar worlhip  was  alfo  paid  to  the  cow.  He  alio  informs 
vus,  that  Ifis,  or  the  moon,  was  reprefented  by  the  horns 
of  the  cow.  Jablonlki,  Pantheon  ./Egypt,  vol.  i.  Savary’s 
Letters,  vol.  ii.  p.354 — 364. 

ATHOS,  in  Geography , a famous  mountain  of  Greece, 
in  the  Chalcidian  region  of  Macedonia,  feated  on  a penin- 
fula,  the  coafts  of  which  form  the  Sinus  Strymonicus,  or 
gulf  of  Contfffa,  and  the  Sinus  Singiticus,  or  gulf  of  Monte 
Sanfto,  and  joined  to  the  land  by  an  iilhmus  about  twelve 
leagues  brpad.  The  circuit  of  this  peninfula,  and  of  the 
bale  of  mount  Athos,  is  commonly  reckoned  to  contain 
about  forty  leagues.  N.  lat.  40°  10  . E.  lopg.  240  45'. 
This  mountain  confiils  of  a chain  of  eminences  or  fummits, 
feven  or  eight  leagues  long,  and  three  or  four  broad,  one  of 
which  attracts  particular  attention  on  account  of  its  height 
and  habitations,  and  is  denominated  Athos  Agioforos  or 
the  holy  mountain,  and  Monte  Sandlo.  Of  its  elevation 
very  extravagant  and  incredible  accounts  have  been  given 
by  fome  ancient  writers.  Mela  reports,  that  it  is  fo  high  as 
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to  reach  above  the  clouds*  Martianus  Capelins  affirmed 
that  it. was  fix  miles  high;  and  it  was  believed  that  no 
rain  fell  upon  it,  as  the  alh.es  left  on  the  altars  erefted  near 
its  fuirimit  remained  dry  and  undifperfed.  Plutarch  and 
Pliny  have  alierted,  that  it  projected  its  lhadow,  at  the 
fnmmer  folftice,  on  the  market-place  of  Myrina,  the  prin- 
cipal city  of  the  ill  and  Lemnos.  On  this  account,  it  is 
faid  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  eredled  a brazen  cow  at  the 
termination  of  the  fhadow,  on  which  was  inferibed  this 
verfe : 

‘‘  jcoeAuisi  T?.wp y.  Amvtasf  /3 00;.” 

“ Half  Lemr.os’  calf  doth  Athos’  fhadow  hide.” 

According’’  to  Pliny,  the  dillance.  between  the  foot  of 
mount  Athos  and  the  ifland  of  I^em.nos  was  S7000  paces; 
and  according  to  Beion  (Obferv.  l.  i.  c.  25.),  eight  leagues. 
The  Greeks,  ilruek  with  the  lingular  fituation  and  tower- 
ing afeent  of  this  mountain,  erefted  upon  it  fo  many 
churches,  monafteries,  and  hermitages,  that  it  became  al- 
rnoll  wholly  inhabited  by  devotees  ; and  this  circumftance 
gave  occafion  to  its  being  denominated  “ the  holy  moun- 
tain ;”  which  it  Hill  retains,  though  many  of  the  confe- 
crated  buildings  are  decayed.  Among  modern  travellers, 
there  is  a confiderable  difference  of  opinion  about  its  height ; 
fome  make  it  thirty  miles  in  circumference,  and  two  in  per- 
pendicular elevation  ; and  add,  that  it  may  be  travelled  over 
in  three  days,  and  feen  at  the  diltance  of  ninety  miles : 
others  Hate  the  altitude  of  its  conical  fummitat  3300  feet. 
The  cold  on  its  fummit  is  extreme  ; neverthelefs  it  abounds- 
with  many  different  kinds  of  plants  and  trees,  particularlv 
the  pine  and  i\r,  and  it  fupplies  a multitude  of  fprings  and 
Hreams.  Its  variety  of  monaHeries  and  churches  gives  it  a 
pidlurefque  appearance.  It  is  now  inhabited  by  Caloyers, 
a fort  of  Greek  monks,  of  tire  order  of  St.  Bafil,  who 
never  marry,  and  fare  hardly,  as  they  abflain  from  flelh, 
and  fubfill  chiefly  on  olives  pickled  when  they  are  ripe. 
Their  number  is  reckoned  about  6000,  and  they  inhabit 
feveral  parts  of  the  mountain,  on  which  are  twenty-four  mo- 
naHeries, raifed  to  the  height  of  five  or  fix  Hories,  and 
furroundedvvith  high  walls,  flanked  with  towers,  and  guarded 
with  artillery  againfl  the  affaults  of  banditti  and  robbers. 
They  are  much  reflected  by  the  Turks,  and  receive  alms 
from  them.  They  have  the  character  of  being  very  in- 
dullrious,  and  they  clothe  themfelves  like  hermits.  They 
had  formerly  feveral  valuable  Greek  manuferipts,  and  em- 
ployed themfelves  in  writing  copies  of  the  Greek  Tefla- 
ment  (fee  Alexandrian  Manufcript),  but  they  are ’now- 
become  fo  illiterate,  that  they  can  fcarcely  read  or  write. 

As  the  lea  on  this  coafl  is  very  tempefluous,  and  the 
Perfian  fleet  had  fuffered  fftipwreck  in  doubling  this  pro- 
montory, Xerxes  is  faid,  for  preventing  a fimilar  difafler, 
to  have  cut  a paflage-  through  the  mountain  of  fufficient 
width  to  admit  two  gallies,  with  three  banks  of  oars  each, 
to  pafs  in  front .:  by  thefe  means  he  fevered  from  the  com- 
tine.it  the  cities  of  Dion,  Olophyxus,  Acrothoon,  Thyfus, 
and  Cleone.  Before  he  began  his  works,  he  is  faid  to  have 
written  a letter,  addreffed  to  the  mountain,  in  the  following 
terms;  “Athos,  thou  proudand  afpiring  mountain,  that  lift- 
ell  up  thy  head  to  the  Ikies,  I advife  thee  not  to  be  fo  auda- 
. cious,  as  to  put  rocks  and  Hones  in  the  way  of  my  work- 
men : if  thou  thus  oppofefl  me,  I will  cut  thee  entirely 
down,  and  throw  thee  headlong  into  the  fea.”  Modern 
travellers  inform  us,  that  they  perceive  no  traces  of  this 
work  : and  many  of  them  are  of  Juvenal’s  opinion  : 

“ -Perforatus  Athos,  et  quicquid  Grsecia  rnendax 

Audet  in  hifloria.” 

Dinocrates,  an  architect  in  the  fuit  of  Alexander,  pro- 
pofed  to  his  conqueror  to  perpetuate  his  memory  by  form- 
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mg  a ftatue  of  this  mountain,  holding  in  one  hand  a city, 
and  reprefenting  a river  as  flowing  from  the  other.  But  the 
extravagant  propofal  was  not  accepted. 

ATHOTIS,  or  Thot,  in  Biography , king  of  Thebes, 
and  according  to  the  pra&ice  of  the  early  ages,  pried:  and 
phyfician,  is  faid  to  have  cultivated,  and  written  on  ana- 
tomy. The  precife  time  in  which  he  lived  is  not  known, 
though  fuppofed  to  be  about  2000  years  before  the  birth  of 
Chrifl. 

ATHULIA,  in  Entomology , a very  little  fpecies  of  Pa- 
pi  lio  {Nymph.  Phal.  Gmel.)  found  in  the  northern  parts  of 
Ruffia.  The  wings  are  fulvous,  dotted  with  black,  the 
lower  ones  white  on  the  under  fide,  dotted  with  black,  and 
marked  with  two  fulvous  bands.  This  is  Papilio  Phahe 
of  Efper,  and  belongs  to  the  family  Satyri  in  the  Fabrician 
fvAem.  Ohf.  Papilio  At.hulia  minor  of  Efper,  Pap.  t.  89. 
is  a variety  of  the  Papilio  DiCtynna  of  Fabricius. 

ATHWART,  in  Navigation , is  fyDOiiymous  with  acrofs 
the  line  of  the  courfe. 

Athwart  the  fore-foot,  is  a phrafe  that  denotes  the 
flight  of  a cannon-ball  from  one  (hip  acrofs  the  courfe  of 
another  to  intercept  the  latter,  and  oblige  her  to  (horten 
fail,  that  the  former  may  come  near  enough  to  examine  her. 

Ath '■vART-hanfe,  expreffes  the  fituation  of  a (hip,  when 
fhe  is  driven  by  wind  or  tide,  or  any  other  accident,  acrofs 
the  fore -part  of  another. 

Athwart^j,  reaching  acrofs  the  (hips  from  one  fide 
to  the  other. 

ATHY,  in  Geography,  a town  of  the  county  of  Kildare, 
near  the  borders  of  the  Queen’s  county,  32  miles  from  Dub- 
lin, at  which  the  affixes  are  held  alternately  with  Naas.  It 
is  iituated  on  the  river  Barrow,  which  is  navigable  hence  to 
the  fea,  and  which  a branch  of  the  grand  canal  from  Dub- 
lin to  the  Shannon  meets  at  this  town.  It  was  founded  in 
the  twelfth  century,  on  account  of  a ford  over  the  river  ; 
and  became  of  importance  as  a pafs,  and  fometimes  as  a 
frontier  town  of  the  Englilh  pale,  in  the  difienfions  which 
haraffed  the  country  for  many  centuries,  whilft  the  old 
towns  of  Ardree  and  Ardfcull  in  its  neighbourhood  gradu- 
ally decayed  ; and  the  pofition  of  eitlier  can  now  only  be 
afcertained  from  a Danifh  rath,  and  fome  ruins.  It  was 
early  granted  the  immunities  of  a merchant  or  market  town, 
being  mentioned  as  fuch  in  a ilatute  of  Henry  VI. ; and  it 
was  made  a borough  by  James  I.  in  1615,  in  confequence  of 
which  two  members  were  returned  to  parliament  previoufly 
to  the  union,  under  the  patronage  of  the  duke  of  Leinfter. 
Athy  contained  550  houies  in  1793,  of  which  160  were 
dated  and  built  of  lime  and  (lone,  and  390  thatched  cabiir-; 
the  population  of  which  might  be  eftimated  at  about  3300. 
There  were  at  that  time  no  manufactories  which  deferred 
the  name,  notwithftanding  the  advantages  derived  from  the 
canal ; and  the  unhappy  Hate  of  that  part  of  the  country 
fince  gives  too  much  reafon  to  fuppofe  that  no  improvement 
has  yet  taken  place.  The  exports  from  the  neighbouring 
country  to  Dublin,  by  the  canal,  confided  of  coals,  corn, 
flour,  butter,  and  potatoes,  to  the  amount  of  above  20,000 
pounds  per  annum.  N.  lat.  520  59'.  W.  long.  7°  j'.  An- 
tholog.  Hibern.  vol.  i.  Dr.  Beaufort’s  Map  and  Memoir. 

ATHYNA,  a fmall  towir  of  Hungary,  in  Sclavonia 
proper,  and  county  of  Poffega,  beyond  the  Drave. 

ATI,  or  Aty,  a fmall  canton  of  Africa,  in  Guinea, 
Upon  the  Golden  Coaft,  north  of  Fautin,  and  to  the  eaft 
of  Abraroboe. 

ATIA.  See  Cdio  et  Ati  a. 

ATI  BAR,  a name  given  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
kingdom  of  Gago,  in  Africa,  to  gold-duft  ; from 
which  word  the  Europeans,  and  efpecially  the  French, 


have  compofed  the  word  tiler,  which  alfo  (ignifies  gold-duft 
among  thofe  who  trade  in  that  commodity. 

ATICHY,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Erance,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Oife,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in  the 
diftriCt  of  Noyon,  eight  miles  eaft  of  Compiegne. 

ATICK-OOM-ASHISH,  in  Ornithology , the  name  by 
which  the  fpecies  of  Loxi  a Hudfonica  is  known  in  Hudfoii’s 
bay.  Latham.  Sonnini,  in  his  “ Additions  a l’Hiftoire 
Naturelle  de  Buffon,”  adopts  the  ftrft  part  of  this  long  de- 
nomination, Atick,  as  the  name  of  this  fpecies.  See  HxJd- 
sonica  Loxia. 

ATIEN9A,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Old 
Caftile,  with  an  ancient  callle,  lituate  among  the  mountains 
called  “ Sierra  d’Atien^a,”  between  Siguenga  and  Borgo 
d’Ofma. 

ATIMIA,  infamy  or  difgrace,  in  Antiquity,  a punifli- 
ment  among  the  Athenians,  inflicted  for  various  crimes. 
A perion  fuffered  this  pumfhment,  when,  retaining  his  pro- 
perty, he  was  deprivedof  fome  privilege,  enjoyed  in  common 
with  other  citizens  : and  alio,  when  lie  fuffered  a temporary- 
deprivation  of  the  privilege  of  free  citizens,  and  his  goods 
were  confifcated.  Thole  who  were  indebted  to  the  public 
treafury,  till  their  debts  were  paid,  incurred  this  penalty. 
Alio,  when  the  criminal  and  his  pofterity  were  deprived  of 
every  right  of  a free  citizen.  This  was  incurred  by  thofe 
that  were  guilty  of  theft  or  perjury,  or  other  ffmilar  of- 
fences. Infamous  perfons  were  not  allowed  to  give  evi- 
dence. 

ATINGA,  in  Ichthyology,  a fpecies  of  Diodon,  of  an 
oblong  form,  and  befet  with  rounded  fpines.  Gmelin,  &c. 
In  Muf.  Ad.  Fr.  it  is  defended  as  oftracbn  diodon  corpora 
fpinis  undique  armato ; and  in  Amoen.  Ac.  oftracion  conico- 
oblongus,  aculeis  undique  longis  teretiformibus,  in  primisin 
lateribus.  It  is  called  Marcgraave  guamajacu  alinga,  and 
is  I’atingue , or poijf.n  armc  of  French  writers.  In  England 
it  is  known  by  the  name  of  porcupine  fifti. 

This  fpecies  lives  in  the  American  leas,  and  about  the  cape 
of  Good  Hope:  and  keeps  the  fliores  for  the  fake  of  its 
food,  which  confifts  of  crabs  and  teftaceous  vermes  or  (hell- 
fifli.  The  length  rather  exceeds  twelve  inches  ; the  body 
is  compreffed  at  the  fidcs,  and  bluifh  ; the  back  rather  broad, 
round,  and  dulky;  belly  broad,  long,  white,  and  fpotted  all 
over  with  black.  The  head  is  fmall,  broad  above,  and 
rather  compreffed  on  the  (ides;  eyes  large,  iris  yellow  ; 
noftrils  Ample  and  tubular ; mouth  narrow  ; upper  jaw 
rather  longed,  and  angular  in  the  middle  ; (ins  yellow, 
fpotted  with  black  ; margin  brownifh,  and  the  rays  ramofe.. 
This  creature  has  the  power  of  dilating  its  body,  and  erect- 
ing its  fpines  at  pleafure.  It  is  ufually  taken  in  nets,  but 
will  alfo  take  bait,  which  is  commonly  the-  tail  of  a crab,, 
faftened  on  the  hook.  The  fleffi  is  eatable  ; but  if  the  re- 
lation of  Pifo  may  be  depended  upon,  it  fliould  be  pre- 
pared for  the  table  with  the  utmoft  caution;  he  tells  us  that 
the  gall  is  very  poifonous,  and  that  fhould  the  fiefh  become 
impregnated  with  it  (which  mu  ft  be  the  cafe  if  the  gall- 
bladder burff  in  gutting  of  the  fifli),  the  mo  ft  dangerous 
confequences  might  enfue  to  thofe  who  eat  of  it;  thefenfes 
of  the  afflidted  perfons  fail,  their  limbs  become  languid,  and 
their  tongue  irnmo\eable,  cold  fweats  fucceed,  and  in  this 
(late  they  die,  unleis  iome  fpeedy  remedy  be  applied. 

Gmelin  deems  diodon  holocantbas  aculeis  capitis  colloque 
longioribusof  Lin.  Syfc.  Nat.  and  hiftrix  alter  of  Willughby, 
to  be  a variety  of  the  preceding  fpecies  : it  is  diftinguifhed 
by  having  the  fpines  of  the  head  and  neck  longer  than  in 
the  other. 

ATFNGACU  Camucu,  in  Ornithology,  the  name  af- 
figned  by  Marcgraave  in  “ The  hiilory  of  Brafil,”  Ray, 
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Willughby,  and  others,  to  the  bird  defer! bed  under  the  title 
of  cuculus.  cornutus  by  Gmelin.  Button  calls  it  atbigacu  du 
Brefil , and  Latham  the  honied  cuckoau.  See  Cornutus 
Cuculus. 

ATINO,  in  Geography , a town  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  and  country  of  Lavora,  once  the  fee  of  a bifliop, 
fuppreffed  by  Leo  III.  ; three  leagues  north  of  Aquino. 
Tins  was  the  ancient  Atina  or  Atinum,  fjtuate  in  the  north- 
eaft  part  of  Latium,  and  fouth-eaft  of  Sora.  It  belong- 
ed to  the  Samnites  ; and  Frontinus  fays,  that  Nero  Claudius 
Ca-far  eftabiifhed  a colony  in  this  place. 

ATINTANES,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a people  of 
Europe,  who,  according  to  Thucydides,  inhabited  the  east- 
ern part  of  Illyria.  Their  country,  however,  is  joined,  by 
Livy  and  Polybius,  to  Macedonia.  They  fubimtted  to  the 
Romans,  commanded  by  Poithuiuius. 

AT'ISiy,  or  Atiso,  a river  of  Italy,  in  Infubria,  which 
discharged  itfelfinto  the  lake  Verbanus. 

ATITLAN,  in  Geography,  a lake  of  America,  in 
Mexico,  in  the  government  of  Guatimala,  and  the  country  of 
the  Choutales.  It  is  about  ten  leagues  in  circuit. 

ATIZOE,  in  the  writings  of  the  Ancient  Na/uraliJIs,  a 
name  of  a ftone  ufed  in  the  confecration  and  anointing  of 
kings.  Pliny  defcribes  it  to  have  been  of  a lenticular 
figure,  and  of  the  fize  of  three  lingers,  of  a bright  filvery 
colour,  and  of  a pleafant  fmell.  He  fays  it  was  found  in 
India,  and  in  fome  other  places.  Agricola  is  of  opinion  it 
was  a kind  of  bitumen. 

ATKINS,  Richard,  in  Biography,  the  defcendant  of  a 
good  family  at  Tuffleigh,  in  Gloucefterlhire,  finilhed  his 
education  at  Ealiol  college  in  Oxford.  From  thence  he 
removed  to  Lincoln’s  Inn  ; and,  after  a fnort  interval,  during 
which  he  travelled  into  France,  he  became  an  accompli flied 
courtier.  In  the  civil  war,  he  joined  the  king’s  party,  and 
Mas  a confiderable  fufferer.  Alter  the  reftoration,  he  was 
appointed  one  of  the  deputy  lieutenants  of  the  county  of 
Gloucelter.  But  being  imprifoned  in  the  Marfhalfea  gaol 
of  Southwark  for  debt,  lie  died  there  in  1677.  He  was 
the  author  of  feveral  pieces  ; and  particularly  of  a treatife 
“ Of  the  origin  and  growth  of  Printing;”  in  which  he  gives 
an  extraft  from  an  old  MS.  chronicle,  faid  to  be  preferred 
in  the  palace  of  the  archbifhop  at  Lambeth,  containing  an 
historical  account  of  the  introduction  of  this  valuable  art  into 
our  country.  The  authorit  y of  this  chronicle  has  been  much 
difputed  by  Mr.  Palmer,  in  his  “ General  Hiitory  of  Print- 
ing,” andalfo  by  Dr.  Middleton:  and vindicatedby  Mr.  Bow- 
yer,  in  the  notes  to  his  abridgment  of  Dr.  Middleton’s  “ Dif- 
fertation  on  the  origin  of  printingin  England.”  See  Printing. 

ATKINSON,  in  Geography,  a townfhip  of  America,  in 
Rockingham  county,  New  H amp  (hire,  incorporated  in  1 767, 
and  containing,  in  the  year  17 90,  479  inhabitants.  It  is 
diftant  from  Portfmouth  thirty  miles  ; and  has  an  academy, 
founded  in  1789  by  the  hon.  N.  Peabody,  and  endowed  with 
1000  acres  of  Land. 

ATKYNS,  Sir  Robert,  in  Biography,  an  eminent  and 
patriotic  Englilh  lawyer,  defeended  of  an  ancient  family  in 
Gloucefterlhire,  and  born  in  1621,  was  the  fon  of  lir  Edward 
Atkyns,  one  ol  the  barons  of  the  exchequer.  Having 
finifned  his  academical  courfe  of  education  at  Baliol  college 
Oxford,  and  entered  for  the  ftudy  of  the  law  at  Lincoln’s 
Inn,  he  afterwards  became  eminent  in  his  profeffion.  Diftin- 
guiftied  by  his  profeffional  reputation  and  his  loyalty,  he  was 
foon  after  the  reftoration  created  a knight  of  the  bath,  and 
in  1672  appointed  one  of  the  judges  of  the  court  of  common 
pleas.  In  1679,  difgufted  by  the  arbitrary  meafures  of  the 
exifting  government,  he  refigned  his  poll  and  retired  into 
the  country.  On  oecafion  of  the  trial  of  lord  William 
Ruffel,  he  gave  his  advice,  and  afterwards  wrote  free  re- 


marks, on  this  fubjeft.  He  then  avowed  the  maxim,  u that 
there  neither  is,  nor  ought  to  be,  conftructive  treafon  ; it 
defeats  the  very  fcope  and  defign  of  the  ftatute  25  Edw.  III. 
which  is  to  make  a plain  declaratibn  what  lhall  be  adjudged 
treafon  by  the  ordinary  courts  of  juftice.”  His  argument  in 
favour  of  fir  William  Williams,  fpeaker  of  the  commons’ 
houfe  of  parliament,  who  was  profecuted  by  the  crown  for 
figning  an  order  for  the  printing  of  Dangerfield’s  narrative 
concerning  the  popifh  plot,  was  afterwards  printed  under  tne 
title  of  “ The  power,  jurifdiftion,  and  privilege  of  parlia- 
ment, and  the  antiquity  of  the  houfe  of  commons  afl'erted.” 
In  the  reign  of  James  II.  his  attachment  to  the  conftitution 
was  manirefted  by  an  argument  on  the  cafe  of  fir  Edward 
Hales,  which  was  printed  under  the  title  of  “ An  Inquiry 
into  the  Power  of  difpenfing  with  Penal  Statutes.”  The 
doctrine  of  dilpenfations  was  further  difeufted  in  his  “ Dif- 
courfe  concerning  the  ecclefiaftical  jurifdiftion  in  the  realm 
of  England.”  After  theacceffion  of  king  William  III.  this 
friend  to  the  revolution  was  appointed,  in  1689,  lord  chief 
baron  of  the  exchequer.  He  then  wrote  two  pieces  in 
defence  of  the  memory  of  lord  Ruffel,  whofe  attainder  was 
reverfed  by  parliament.  In  1689,  he  was  advanced  to  the 
office  of  fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of  lords,  and  retained  it  till  the 
year  1693.  The  lait  public  aft  of  his  lile  was  his  me- 
morable fpcech  addrefled  to  fir  William  Aihurit,  lord  mayor 
of  London,  on  oecafion  of  his  being  fworn  into  his  office, 
in  Oftober  1693.  This  fpeech,  referring  to  the  alarming 
projefts  of  Lewis  XIV.  and  the  defigns  of  Charles  II.  and 
James  II.  to  eftablifh  abfolute  power,  and  to  introduce 
popery,  was  very  favourably  received  ; it  paffed  through 
feveral  editions,  and  was  thought  to  have  been  eminently 
ferviceable  to  the  government.  In  1695,  he  refigned  his 
offices,  and  retired  to  his  feat  in  Gloucefterlhire,  where  he 
died  in  1709,  at  the  age  of  88  years.  “ He  was  a man  of 
great  probity,  as  well  as  of  great  fir  ill  in  his  profeffion  ; and 
a warm  friend  to  the  conftitution,  which  he  was  ready  to 
maintain  againft  all  opponents.”  “ In  whatever  view  we 
confider  him,”  fays  his  biographer,  “ in  his  private,  or  in 
his  public  ftation  ; as  a gentleman,  or  as  a judge  ; as  an 
eminent  lawyer,  or  a diftinguifhed  patriot ; as  a ftatefman, 
or  an  author  ; we  {hall  find  nothing  but  what  is  great  and 
amiable,  worthy  of  love  and  refpeft,  and  of  that  veneration 
which  is  due  to  virtuous  men  from  pofterity.”  Befides 
his  valuable  “ Trafts,”  which  were  collected  and  publifhed 
in  one  volume,  he  is  faid  to  have  been  the  author  of  a treatife 
againft  the  exorbitant  power  of  the  court  of  chancery. 
Biog.  Brit. 

His  only  fon,  fir  Robert  Atkyns,  who  was  born  in  1646, 
and  died  in  1711,  differed  from  his  father  in  his  opinions, 
but  inherited  his  prudence  and  probity,  and  was  equally 
efteemed  and  beloved  by  men  of  all  parties.  As  he  pre- 
ferred the  charafter  of  a country  gentleman,  he  is  chiefly 
known  as  the  author  of  a topographical  work,  intitled 
“ The  ancient  andprefent  State  of  Gloucefterfhire,”  which 
was  publifhed  after  his  death.  A great  part  of  the  copies 
of  this  work  was  deftroyed  by  a fire  in  the  printer’s  ware- 
houfe,  fo  that  thofe  which  remained  became  fcarce  and  dear. 
Biog.  Brit. 

ATLANTA,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of  Greece, 
in  the  country  of  the  Locrii,  deftroyed  by  an  earthquake 
before  the  birth  of  Plato. 

ATL  ANTES,  a people  of  ancient  Libya,  of  whom  no 
record  now  remains  but  the  name. 

ATLANTIC  Ocean,  in  Geography,  a name  given  to 
the  fea  which  feparates  Europe  and  Africa  on  the-  eaft  from 
America  to  the  weft.  Mr.  Kirwan,  conceiving  that  at  the 
time  of  the  deluge  the  water  of  the  great  fouthern  ocean  be- 
low the  equator,  rufhed  on  the  northern  hemifphere, 
H h 2 aferibes 
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afcribes  the  formation  of  the  bed  of  the  Atlantic,  from 
1st.  20°  fouth  up  to  the  north  pole,  to  the  concuffion 
of  thefe  enormous  maffes  of  water.  The  bare  infpec- 
tion  of  a map,  he  fays,  is  diffident  to  (how  that  this  vad 
fpace  was  hollowed  by  the  impreffion  of  water : the  pro- 
tuberance from  cape  Frio  to  the  river  of  the  Amazons,  or 
La  Plata,  in  South  America,  correfponding  with  the  in- 
cavation  on  the  African  fide,  from  the  river  of  Congo  to 
cape'palmas  ; and  the  African  protuberance  from  the  draits 
of  Gibraltar  to  cape  Palmas,  anfwering  to  the  immenfe 
cavity  between  New  York  and  cape  St.  Roque.  The  de- 
preffion  of  dtch  a vad  traft  of  land  cannot  appear  impro- 
bable, adds  this  author,  when  we  confider  the  (hock  it  mud 
have  received,  and  the  moil  enormous  load  with  which  it  was 
charged.  Nor  are  fuch  depreffion  and  abforption  unex- 
ampled, fince  we  have  had  frequent  inftances  of  mountains 
fwallowed  up,  and  fome  very  lately  in  Calabria,  Irifh 
Tranf.  vol.  vi.  p.  228.  See  Ocean. 

ATLANTIDES,  in  AJlronomy , a denomination  given 
to  the  Pleiades,  or  feven  liars,  forr.etimes  alfo  called  vir- 
gilia*  They  are  thus  called,  as  being  iuppofed  by  the 
poets  to  have  been  the  daughters  either  of  Atlas,  or  his 
brother  Hefperus,  who  were  tranflated  into  heaven.  See 
Atlas, 

ATLANTIS,  in  Antiquity , an  ifiand  fpoken  of  by  Plato, 
and  many  other  writers,  under  fome  extraordinary  circum- 
stances ; and  rendered  famous  by  a controverfy  among 
the  moderns,  concerning  its  place  and  exiftence.  The 
Atlantis  took  its  name  from  Atlas,  Neptune’s  elded  fon, 
who,  they  tell  us,  fucceeded  his  father  in  the  government 
of  it. 

The  mod  didiqtd  account  of  this  celebrated  country  is 
given  us  in  Plato’s  Timreus  and  Critias  ; which  amounts,  .in 
a few  words,  to  what  follows,  “ The  Atlantis  was  a large 
ifiand  in  the  Wedern  ocean,  fituate  before,  or  oppofite  to, 
the  d.raits  of  Gades.  Out  of  tins  ifiand  there  was  an 
eafy  paffage  into  fome  others,  which  lay  near  a large  con- 
tinent, exceeding  all  Libya  and  Alia.  Neptune  fettled  in 
this  ifiand,  which  he  didributed  among  his  ten  fons  ; to  the 
younged  fell  the  extremity  of  the  ifiand  called  Gadir,  which 
In  the  language  of  the  country  fignifies  fertile , or  abundant  hi 
fheep*.  The  defendants  of  Neptune  reigned  here  from 
father  io  fon,  for  a great  number  of  generations,  in  the 
order  of  primogeniture,  during  the  fpace  of  9000  years. 
They  alfo  poffeffed  feveral  other  ifiands  ; and  palling  into 
Europe  and  Africa,  fubdued  all  Libya  as  far  as  Egypt, 
and  all  Europe  to  Afia  Minor.  At  length  the  ifiand  funk 
under  water ; and,  for  a long  time  afterwards,  the  fea  there- 
abouts was  full  of  flats  and  delves.” 

This  ifiand  was  30,000  dadia  in  length,  and  2000  in 
breadth  ; it  was  in  a very  high  degree  fertile  and  productive, 
abounding  with  padure  and  arable,  and  in  metals  and  trees. 
The  northern  part  of  it  had  various  mountains,  which  were 
dored  with  villages  and  magnificent  habitations.  The  in- 
habitants were  numerous  and  powerful,  and.  didinguilhed 
both  by  arts  and  arms.  It  was  governed  by  ten  archons, 
who,  in  their  refpeftive  didrifts,  adhered  to  edublilhed  cuf- 
toms,  and  were  inveded  with  the  power  of  life  and  death 
■over  their  fubjefts.  This  federative  republic  was  edablifhed, 
according  to  Plato,  in  a dialogue  of  which  only  a fragment 
remains,  by  a law  derived  from  Neptune  himfelf,  its  fird 
founder,  engraved  upon  a column  aid  placed  in  a temple. 
Affemblies  were  held  alternately  every  five  years,  in  which 
a}l  public  affairs  were  the  fubjefts  of  deliberation.  Tke  of- 
fences of  citizens  were  examined  by  the  archons  and  puddl- 
ed, according  to  the  degree  of  their  aggravation.  Plato  in 
this  dialogue  has  recited  feveral  ceremonies  which  were  ob- 
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ferved  by  the  archons  in  the  exercife  of  their  legiflative  and 
judicial  office?. 

The  aftual  evidence  and  local  fituation  of  the  Atlantic 
ifiand  has  given  occafion  to  many  different  opinions.  The 
reality  of  Plato’s  Atlantis  has  had  many  advocates.  Buf- 
fon  (Nat.  Hid.  by  Smellie,  vol.  i.  p,  507.),  after  citing 
the  paffage  relating  to  it  from  Plato’s  T imams,  adds  ; “ this 
ancient  tradition  is  not  devoid  of  probability.  The 
lands  fwallowed  up  by  the  waters,  were,  perhaps,  thofe 
which  united  Ireland  to  the  Azores,  and  the  Azores  to  the 
continent  of  America,  for  in  Ireland  there  are  the  fame  fof- 
fils,  the  fame  (hells,  and  the  fame  fea-bodies,  as  appear  in 
America,  and  fome  of  them  are  found  in  no  other  part  of 
Europe.” 

M.  Baillv,  in  his  u Lettres  fur  l’Atlantide  de  Platon*. 
&c.”  publilhed  at  Paris,  in  1 779,  8vo.,  maintains  the  exid- 
ence  of  the  Atlantides,  and  their  ifiand  Atlantis,  by  the  au- 
thorities of  Homer,  Sanchoniathon,  and  Diodorus  Siculus, 
in  addition  to  that  of  Plato.  In  proof  of  the  opinion  that 
Plato’s  account  of  the  Atlantic  ifiand  is  not  a fiftion  of  his 
own  deviling,  a late  writer  (fee  Taylor’s  tranfiation  of  the 
Cratylus,  Phasdo,  Parmenides,  and  Timseus  of  Plato,  1793) 
alleges  the  following  relation  of  one  Marcellus  who  wrote  an. 
hidory  of  Ethiopian  affairs,  according  to  Proclus  in  Tim* 
p.  55.  “ That  fuch  and  fo  great  an  ifiand  once  exiffed  is 

evinced  by  thofe  who  have  compofed  hidories  of  things  re- 
lative to  the  external  fea  ; for  they  relate  that  in  their  times 
there  were  feven  ifiands  in  the  Atlantic  fea  facred  to  Profer- 
pine  ; and  befides  thefe,  three  others  of  an  immenfe  magni- 
tude, one  of  whidh  was  facred  to  Pluto,  another  to  Ammon, 
and  another,  which  is  the  middle  of  thefe,  and  is  of  a thou- 
fand  dadia,  to  Neptune.,  And  befides  this,  that  the  inha- 
bitants of  this  lad  ifiand  preferved  the  memory  of  the  prodi- 
gious magnitude  of  the  Atlantic  ifiand,  as  related  by  their 
ancedors,  and  of  its  governing  for  many  periods  all  the 
ifiands  in  the  Atlantic  fea  ; and  fuch  is  the  relation  of  Mar- 
cftlus  in  his  Ethiopic  hidory.” 

The  learned  Rudbeck,  profeffor  in  the  univerfity  of  Up- 
fal,  in  an  exprefs  treatife,intitled,“  Atlantica,  five  Manheim,”' 
maintains,  very  drenuoufly,  that  Plato’s  Atlantis  is  Sweden 
and  Norway and  attributes  to  his  country  whatever  the 
ancients  have  faid  of  their  Atlantis  or  Atlantic  ifiand. 

M.  Badly  (ubi  fupra,  letter  24. \ after  citing  many  ancient 
tedimonies  which  concur  in  placing  this  famous  ifle  in  the 
north,  quotes  that  of  Plutarch,  who  confirms  thefe  tedimo- 
nies by  a circumdantial  defeription  of  the  ifle  of  Ogygia,  or 
the  Atlantis,  which  he  reprefets  as  fituated  in  the  north  of 
Europe,  and  as  having  near  it  three  ifiands  more,  in  one  of 
which  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  fay,  that  Saturn  is 
kept  prifoner  by  Jupiter.  Thefe  four  ifiands  may,  as  M.' 
Bailly  conjeftures,  be  Iceland,  Greenland,  Spitzberg,  and 
Nova  Zembla,  or  fome  others  near  the  Pole.  He  coutro-. 
verts  the  opinion  of  Rudbeck  as  not  conformable  with  the 
account  of  Plato,  who  reprefents  the  Atlantis  as  an  ifiand, 
which  Sweden  is  not.  Adhering  dill  to  his  fydem,  M. 
Bailly,  perfuaded  by  a variety  of  plaufible  circumdances, 
which  he  has  ingenioufly  combined,  places  that  famous, 
ifiand  among  thole  of  the  Frozen  ocean.  In  this  he  is 
drongly  feconded  by  Plutarch,  who  tells  us  that  the  Atlan- 
tis is  in  a region  where  “ the  fun  during  a whole  fummer 
month  is  fcarcely  an  hour  below  the  horizon,  and  where 
that  fhert  night  had  its  darknefs  diminidied  by  a twilight.”. 
This,  it  may  be  faid,  is  a palpable  indication  of  a northern 
climate  ; but  how  is  this  fituation  reconcileable  with  the  fer- 
tility of  the  foil,  the  mildnefs  of  the  air,  particularly  the 
drait  called  the  columns  of  Hercules,  which  Plutarch  and 
Plato  mention  among  the  circumdances  pertaining  to  the 
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abode  of  the  Atlantis  ? how  is  it  alfo  pofilble  to  conceive 
aftronomy  cultivated  in  a frozen  and  cloudy  region,  where 
the  obfervations  of  the  heavenly  bodies  mult  have  been  in- 
convenient and  impracticable  ? Tliefe  difficulties,  fays  our 
fanciful  author,  cannot  be  removed  without  fuppofing  a 
change  of  air  and  climate  in  thofe  regions  by  the  gradual  cool- 
ing of  the  earth,  and  its  progreffive  motion  towards  univerfal 
congelation.  Such  is  the  “ fairy  tale”  of  this  learned  and 
ingenious  author.  Sir  W.  Jones,  the  learned  prelident  of 
the  Afiatic  Society,  in  his  elaborate  account  of  the  Perlians 
(Afiatic  Refearches,  vol.  ii.  p.  44.),  fuggelts  that  one  may 
confider  “ Iran”  as  the  nobleft  ifland,  for  io  the  Greeks  and 
Arabs  would  have  called  it,  or  at  leal!  as  the  nobleft  penin- 
fula  in  this  habitable  globe  ; and  he  adds,  “ if  M.  Raillv 
had  fixed  on  it  as  the  Atlantis  of  Plato,  he  might  have  fup- 
ported  this  opinion  with  far  itronger  arguments  than  any 
that  he  has  adduced  in  favour  of  Nova  Zembla.  If  the  ac- 
count indeed,  of  the  Atlantes,”  fays  this  writer,  “ be  not 
furely  an  Egyptian  or  an  Utopian  fable,  I Ihduld  be  more 
inclined  to  place  them  in  Iran  than  in  any  region  with  which 
I am  acquainted.” 

Others  will  have  America  to  be  the  Atlantis ; and  hence 
infer  that  the  new  world  was  not  unknown  to  the  ancients  ; 
but  what  Plato  fays,  does  by  no  means  fupport  this  fuppo- 
fition.  America  fhould  rather  fcem  to  be  the  vaft  continent 
beyond  the  Atlantis,  and  the  other  illands  mentioned  by 
Plato. 

Kircher,  in  his  Mundus  Subterraneus  ; and  Beckman,  in 
his  Hiftory  of  Iflands,  chap.  v.  advance  the  moft  probable 
opinion,  if  the  reality  of  this  illand  be  admitted. — The  At- 
lantis, according  to  them,  was  a large  ifland  which  extended 
from  the  Canaries  to  the  Azores  ; and  thefe  illands  are  the 
remains  thereof  not  fwallowed  up  by  the  fea. 

Atlantis,  New,  is  the  name  of  a fictitious,  philofophi- 
cal  commonwealth,  of  which  a defcription  has  been  given  by 
lord  Bacon. 

The  new  Atlantis  is  fuppofed  to  be  an  illand  in  the 
South-fea,  to  which  the  author  was  driven  in  a voyage 
from  Peru  to  Japan.  The  compofition  is  an  ingenious 
fable,  formed  after  the  manner  of  the  Utopia  of  Sir 
Thomas  More,  or  Campanella’s  City  of  the  Sun.  Its 
chief  defign  is  to  exhibit  a model  or  defcription  of  a col- 
lege, inftituted  for  the  interpretation  of  nature,  and  the 
production  of  great  and  marvellous  works,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  men,  under  the  name  of  Solomon’s  houfe,  or  the 
college  of  the  fix  days  work.  Thus  much,  at  leaft,  is 
finifhed  ; and  with  great  beauty  and  magnificence.  The 
author  alfo  propofes  a frame  of  laws,  or  of  the  bell  ftate 
or  mould  of  a commonwealth  : but  this  part  is  not  exe- 

cuted. Bac.  Works,  tom.  iii.  p.  235. 

ATLAS,  in  Biography  and  Mythology,  an  ancient  king 
of  Mauritania,  the  fon  of  Uranus  and  brother  of  Pro- 
metheus, who  is  faid  to  have  lived  about  the  time  of  Mo- 
bs, or  about  1582  years  B.  C.  He  is  reprefented  as  hav- 
ing been  an  excellent  aftronomer,  as  an  obferver  of  the 
ftars,  and  as  the  inventor  of  the  fphere.  The  poets  have 
exhibited  him  as  bearing  the  heavens  on  his  Ihoulders, 
and  thus  he  is  feen  in  the  famous  ftatue  at  the  Farnefe 
palace  in  Rome  ; and  one  of  them  reprefents  him  as 
groaning  under  the  burden,  on  account  of  the  multitude 
of  gods  whom  fiiperftition  had  placed  in  this  elevated  man- 
fion.  He  was  metamorphofed  into  a mountain  for  his  in- 
hofpitality  to  Perfeus.  His  daughters,  it  is  faid,  were 
transformed  into  ftars,  in  complement  to  his  aftronomical 
talents  and  obfervations ; feven  of  them  forming  the  Pleiades, 
and  the  other  feven  the  Hyades. 

Atlas,  in  Geography,  a celebrated  mountain  or  rather 
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chain  of  mountains,  in  Africa,  which  is  fo  high,  that  ft 
feems  to  bear  the  heavens.  Hence  the  fable,  in  which 
Atlas,  the  king  of  this  country,  is  faid  to  bear  the  heavens 
on  his  Ihoulders. 

The  ancients,  however,  afcribed  to  this  mountain  a 
magnitude  and  an  elevation  to  which  it  has  no  claim  ; as  it 
can  no  where  ftand  in  competition  with  the  Alps  or  the 
Apennines.  They  feem  to  have  confidered  it  as  one 
high  mountain,  not. as  a ridge.  Thus  Pliny  (1.  v.  c.  1.), 
delcribes  it  as  a detached  mountain,  rifing  from  the  fands  to 
a great  height  on  the  fhores  of  the  ocean  to  which  it  gavfe 
its  name  ; and  yet,  in  the  fame  chapter,  he  reprefents  it  as  a 
range  palled  by  Suetonius  Paulinus  on  his  progrefs  to  the 
Niger.  Strabo  (1.  xvii. ) mentions  its  being  called  Dyris, 
(lee  Adiris)  by  the  ancients,  and  as  being  beyond  the 
pillars  of  Hercules,  on  turning  to  the  left  or  iouth.  Dr. 
Shaw  Trav.  p.  5.)  reprefents  it  as  a remarkable  chain  of 
eminences,  which  fometimes  borders  upon  the  Sahara,  and 
fometimes  lies  within  the  Tell.  Fie  adds,  “ that  if  we 
conceive,  in  an  eafy  afcent,  a number  of  hills,  ufually  of 
the  perpendicular  height  of  4,  5,  or  600  yards,  with  a 
fucceffion  of  feveral  groves,  and  ranges  of  fruit  and  foreft- 
trees,  growing  one  behind  another,  upon  them  ; and  if  to 
this  profpefl  we  fometimes  add  a rocky  precipice  of  fuperior 
eminence,  and  more  difficult  accefs,  and  place  upon  the 
fide,  or  fummit  of  it,  a mud-walled  Dalhkrah  of  the  Ka- 
byles,  we  (hall  then  have  a juft  and  lively  pifture  of  mount 
Atlas,  without  giving  the  leaft  credit  to  the  notfturnal 
flames,  the  melodious  founds,  or  lafcivious  revels  of  Inch 
imaginary  beings,  as  Pliny,  Solir.us,  and  others,  have  in  a 
peculiar  manner  attributed  to  it.”  According  to  fome 
modern  accounts,  this  ridge  divides  the  kingdom  of 
Algiers  from  Zaab  and  Biledulgerid,  or  its  dire&ion  is 
fouth-weft  and  north-eaft  ; and  therefore  it  may  beconfider- 
ed  as  extending  from  cape  Geer  in  a north-eaft  direction, 
and  giving  fource  to  many  rivers  flowing  north  and  fouth, 
till  it  terminates  in  the  kingdom  of  Tunis.  This  main 
ridge  in  fome  places  may  prefent  a double  chain,  and  in 
others  cjiverge  its  branches.  Its  ftrufture  towards  the 
weftern  extremity  is  granite  a,nd  primitive.  M.  Lem- 
priere,  in  his  journey  to  Morocco,  feems  to  have  clearly' 
afcertained  the  range  of  Atlas.  The  town  of  Santa  Cruz 
Hands  near  its  furtheft  extremity ; while  Tarudant,  to- 
which  he  paffes  through  an  open  plain,  lies  on  the  fouth 
of  the  Atlas.  Hence  it  appears,  that  Cape  Geer  is  its- 
termination,  or  the  great  Atlas  of  Ptolemy,  while  the 
fmaller  Atlas  is  a branch  extending  towards  Saffi  or  Cape 
Cantin  and  another  branch,  now  called  the  Leffer  Atlas, 
reaches  to  Tangier.,  According  to  Chenier  (Prefent  State 
of  Morocco,  vol.  i.  p.  13.),  Mount  Atlas  is  the  eaftern 
boundary  of  all  the  weftern  provinces  of  Morocco.  He 
reprefents  it  as  formed  by  an  endlefs  chain  of  lofty  eminen- 
ces, divided  into  different  countries,  inhabited  by  a multi- 
tude of  tribes,  whofe  ferocity  permits  no  ftranger  to  ap- 
proach. He  profeffes  to  be  unable  to  defcribe  thefe  moun- 
tains accurately ; but  adds,  that  nothing  would  be  more 
interefting  to  the  curiofity  of  the  philofopher,  or  conduce 
more  to  the  improvement  of  our  knowledge  in  Natural 
Hiftory,  than  a journey  over  mount  Atlas.  The  climate,’ 
though  extremely  cold  in  winter,  is  very  healthy  and  plea-' 
fant,  the  vallies  are  well  cultivated,  abound  in  fruits,  and 
are  diverfified  with  forefts  and  plentiful  fprings,  the  ftreams 
of  which,  uniting  at  a little  diftance,  form  great  rivers,  and 
lofe  themfelves  in  the  ocean.  According  to  the  reports  of- 
the  Moors,  there  are  many  quarries  of  marble,  granite,  and 
other  valuable  ftoqe,  in  thefe  mountains  ; and  it  is  proba- 
ble, there  are  alfo  mines,  but  the  inhabitants  have  no  idea 
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ef  thefe  riches  : they  confider  their  liberty,  which  their 
fituation  enables  them  to  defend,  as  the  moil  ineft  finable  of 
ail  treafures. 

As  the  province  of  Morocco  lies  to  the  weft  of  mount 
Atlas,  part  of  the  ancient  Numidia,  called  the  kingdom  of 
Tablet,  iituate  in  a fandy  plain,  lies'  to  the  eaft  ; and  from 
Morocco  to  this  province  there  is  no  way  but  by  crofling 
one  of  the  extremities  of  the  Atlas,  either  by  the  fide  of 
the  province  of  Sus,  or  by  that  of  Fez  ; the  latter  road, 
being  lefs  iultry  than  the  other,  ismoft  frequented. 

Atlas,  in  Anatomy,  the  name  of  the  lull  vertebra  of  the 
neck,  which  fupports  the  head.  See  Vertebra,  and  Ske- 
leton. 

Atlas,  in  Commerce , a fiik  fatin  manufactured  in  the 
Eaft  Indies.  It  mull  be  owned  that  the  manufacture  of 
thefe  filks  is  wonderful,  efpecially  of  the  flowered  atlafles  ; 
in  which  the  gold  and  fllk  are  wrought  together  in  fuch  a 
manner,  as  no  workman  in  Europe  can  imitate  : yet  they 
are  far  from  having  that  fine  glofs  and  luftre,  which  the 
French  know  how  to  give  their  filks. 

In  the  Chinefe  manufactures  of  this  fort,  they  gild  paper 
on  one  fide  with  gold  leaf,  then  cut  it  into  long  flips,  and 
weave  it  into  their  filks  ; which  makes  them  with  very 
little  coft  look  very  rich  and  fine.  The  fame  long  flips  are 
twifted  or  turned  about  fllk  threads  fo  artificially,  as  to  look 
finer  than  gold  thread,  though  it  be  of  no  great  value. 

Atlas,  in  Entomology,  a fpecies  of  Ph  alsna,  belong- 
ing to  the  Bombyx  tribe.  The  wings  are  falcated  or  hooked, 
yellow-brown  and  varied  ; a tranfparent  fpot  in  the  middle 
of  each  wing,  with  a fmaller  one  next  that  on  the  anterior 
pair.  Linn.  Fabr.  See. 

“ Phalaena  Atlas  is  the  largeft  infeCt  of  the  moth  tribe 
hitherto  difeovered,  and  is  indeed  a gigantic  creature.  The 
fpecies  is  common  in  China,  but  is  not  peculiar  to  that 
country,  being  found  in  other  parts  of  Afia,  and  in  Ame- 
rica. The  influence  of  climate  may  be  eafily  traced  on  the 
varieties  from  different  countries ; that  from  Surinam  is 
the  largeft,  and  of  the  deepeft  colours.  The  Chinefe  kind 
is  the  next  in  ftze  ; the  colours  incline  to  orange,  and  the 
anterior  wings  are  more  falcated  or  hooked  at  the  ends  ; 
there  are  two  other  Afiatic  varieties  known,  that  are  ftill 
fmaller,  and  have  the  wings  extremely  falcated. 

“ The  larva  of  Phalaena  Atlas  is  figured  by  M.  Merian 
in  her  InfeCla  Surinamenfia,  Plate  52  ; it  is  about  four 
inches  in  length,  green,  with  a yellow  ftripe  difpofed  lon- 
gitudinally. Upon  each  fegment  are  four  diftindt  round 
tubercles,  of  a coral-like  orange  colour,  which  are  fur- 
rounded  with  very  delicate  hairs.  The  pupa  is  large,  and 
is  inclofed  in  a web  of  an  ochraceous  colour.  The  fllk  of 
this  web  is  of  a ftrong  texture,  and  it  has  been  imagined, 
if  woven,  would  be  fuperier  in  durability  to  that  of  the 
common  filk-worm.  Seba  has  alfo  reprefented  the  larva, 
(f.  i.  pi.  57.  vol.  4.),  in  his  Thefaurus  Naturae.  It  is 
figured  by  him  nearly  fix  inches  in  length,  and  bulky  in 
proportion  ; the  Phalaena  or  Moth  is  alfo  larger  than  that 
figured  by  Merian,  which  is  afmall  fpecimen  of  the  Surinam 
kind.  According  to  Merian,  there  are  thi-ee  broods  of  this 
infedl  in  a year  ; they  are  very  common,  and  feed  on  the 
orange  trees.  Linnaeus  fays,  that  they  adhere  fo  tenaci- 
cufly  to  the  leaves,  that  they  can  fcarcely  be  taken  off. 
An  opinion  has  been  long  prevalent,  that  the  web  of  this 
infcdl  might  eafily  be  manufadlured  into  a very  durable 
filk  ; and  it  certainly  admits  of  doubt  whether  the  Chineie 
do  not  adlually  rear  the  moth  for  this  purpofe.  Silk  is 
an  important  article  in  China,  and  other  Eaftern  countries, 
where  the  ufe  of  linen  is  little  known  ; the  Jefuit  miflion- 
aries  mention  fcveral  forts  in  ufe  among  the  Chinefe,  fome 
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o£  which  is  admired  for  its  beauty,  and  others  for  dura- 
bility ; thefe  kinds  are  probably  the  produce  of  different 
jnfedls,  and  Phalaena  Atlas  maybe  of  that  number.  Left 
fer  and  Lyonet,  in  their  “ Theologie  des  Infcdfes,”  fay,  that 
at  this  day  there  are  to  be  found  in  China,  in  the  province 
of  Canton,  filk  worms  in  a wild  ftate,  which,  without  any 
care  being  taken  of  them,  make  in  the  woods  a kind  of 
filk,  which  the  inhabitants  afterwards  gather  from  the 
trees  ; it  is  grey,  without  luftre,  and  is  ufed  to  make  a 
very  thick  and  ftrong  cloth,  named  there  Kien  Tcheon  ; 
and  by  fome  European  naturalifts,  it  is  imagined  to  be  the 
product  of  this  very  fpecies.”  Vide  Donov.  Inf.  China 
(Atlas).  We  (hall  again  refume  this  fubiefc  under  the 
articles  Phal/ENA,  Silk-Worms,  Sec.  in  treating  of  thofe 
analogous  creatures  which  produce  a filk  of  fuch  ftrength 
or  beauty  as  to  be  ufeful,  or  promife  to  become  fo,  in  the 
concerns  of  man  : a fume  Ft  this  that  highly  merits  con- 
fideration  ; and  which  we  fhall  endeavour  to  elucidate  as 
copioufly  and  accurately,  as  the  magnitude  and  import- 
ance of  the  article  demand. 

Atlas,  a fpecies  of  Scarakteu s,  found  in  South  Ame- 
rica. The  thorax  is  armed  with  three  horns,  the  middle 
one  of  which  is  very  fhort  ; horn  on  the  head  recurved. 
Linn,  and  Fabr. , Ent.  Syft. 

Atlas  Amhoinenfis  (Papilla  f.)  a name  given  by  fome 
Entomological  writers  to  the  Linntcan  Papilio  Priamus. 
Muf.  petrop.  644,  Sec. 

Atlas  is  alio  a title  given  to  hooks  of  univerfal  geogra- 
phy, containing  maps  of  the  known  parts  of  the  world  ; 
as  if  they  were  viewed  from  the  top  of  that  celebrated 
mountain,  which  the  ancients  efteemed  the  higheft  in  the 
world  ; or  rather  on  account  of  their  holding  the  whole 
world  like  Atlas.  The  fame  name  is  given  to  maps  of  the 
ftars. 

ATLENBURG,  or  Attelnburgh,  in  Geography , a 
town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Lower  Saxony,  and 
duchy  of  Lauenburg,  on  the  Elbe ; four  miles  weft  of 
Lauenburg. 

ATLITA,  in  Entomology , a fpecies  of  Papilio  found 
in  the  Eaft  Indies.  This  butterfly  is  indented,  brown, 
gloffed  with  blue  ; beneath  fulvous,  with  undulated  glaucous 
ftreaks,  and  five  blind-eye  fnaped  fpots.  Fabricius  and 
Donov.  Inf.  India.  Gmelin  has  overlooked  this  fpecies  in 
his  Syft.  Nat. 

ATLITES,  a name  underwhich  the  fpecies  of  Papilio 
Laomedia,  was  at  firft  deferibed  in  Amoen.  Acad.  6. 
p.  407.  72. 

ATMOSPHERE,  formed  of  al^or,  vapour,  and  o-pxipa, 
a fphere,  an  appendage  of  our  earth  : coniifting  of  a thin, 
fluid,  elaftic  fuhftance,  called  air,  which  furrounds  the  ter- 
raqueous globe  to  a confiderable  height,  gravitates  towards 
its  centre,  on  its  furface,  is  carried  along  with  it  round  the 
fun,  and  partakes  of  all  its  motions  both  annual  and  diurnal. 

By  atinofphere  is  underftood  the  whole  mafs,  or  affem- 
blage  of  ambient  air  : though  among  feme  of  the  more 
accurate  writers,  the  atmofphere  is  reftrained  to  that  part 
of  the  air  next  the  earth,  which  receives  vapours  and  ex- 
halations, and  refradls  the  rays  of  light. 

The  farther  or  higher  fpaces,  though  perhaps  not  wholly 
deftitute  of  air,  are  fuppofed  to  be  poffeffed  by  a finer  fub- 
ftitute  called  ether,  and  are  hence  called  etherial  regions. 

For  the  nature,  conftitution,  properties,  and  different 
ftates  and  ufes  of  the  atmofphere,  fee  Air,  the  fequel  of 
this  article,  Eudiometer,  and  Eudiometry  ; where  this 
fubjedt  will  be  treated  of  at  large  as  its  importance  re- 
quires. 

A late  eminent  author  confiders  the  atmofpaere  as  a large 
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chemical  veffe!,  wherein  the  matter  of  all  the  kinds  of  fub- 
lunary  bodies  is  copioufly  floating  ; and  thus  expo  fed  to 
the  continual  aftion  of  that  immenfe  furnace  the  fun  ; 
whence  proceed  innumerable  operations,  fublimations,  fe- 
parations,  compofltions,  digeftions,  fermentations,  putre- 
factions, Sec. 

We  have  a large  apparatus  of  inftrumer.ts,  contrived  for 
indicating  and  meafuring  the  ftate  and  alterations  of  the 
atmofphere  ; as  Anemometers,  Barometers,  Eudio- 
meters, Hygrometers,  Manometers,  Thermome- 
ters, Sec. 

Atmosphere,  EleBncity  of  the.  Befide  thofe  large 
quantities  of  the  eleftric  matter,  with  which  the  clouds  are 
charged  in  a thunder-ftorm,  it  has  been  obferved  firft  by 
M.  Monnier  in  1752,  and  afterwards  repeatedly  and  with 
peculiar  attention  by  others,  particularly  by  the  abbe 
Mazeas  in  1753,  and  Mr.  Kinnerfley,  that  the  atmofphere 
is  never  wholly  deftitute  of  the  eleftrical  fluid.  A perion 
eleftrified  negatively  may  fatisfy  bimfelf  of  this,  by  ex- 
tending his  arm  in  the  open  air,  and  prefenting  a long 
(harp  needle  with  its  point  upwards  ; for  the  eleftric  mat- 
ter cohefted  from  the  remoter  air  will  appear  luminous, 
as  it  converges  to  the  point  of  the  needle.  Mr.  Canton’s 
balls  are  likewife  an  excellent  contrivance  for  the  fame 
purpofe,  and  may  be  made  ufe  of,  not  only  for  deter- 
mining the  eleftricity  of  the  atmofphere  in  general,  but  the 
pofltive  or  negative  quality  of  it.  According  to  this  in- 
genious phiiofopher,  defecated  atmofpheric  air,  when  heated, 
becomes  negatively  eleftric  ; and  when  cooled,  the  eleftricity 
is  of  the  pofltive  kind,  even  when  the  air  is  not  permitted 
to  expand  or  contraft  ; and  the  expanfion  or  contraction  of 
atmofpheric  air  occafions  changes  in  its  eleftrical  ftate. 
But  no  eleftrician,  in  the  earlier  Itage  of  this  lcience,  con- 
ducted his  obfervations  in  this  way  with  greater  accuracy 
and  farther  purfued  them,  than  S.  Beccaria.  (See  “ Bcc- 
caria’s  Effay  0:1  Atmofpheric  Eleftricity,  annexed  to  the 
Englilh  translation  of  his  Artificial  Eleftricity,”  p.421, 
&c.)  From  him  we  learn,  that  the  atmofphere  difeovers  no 
figns  of  eleCtricity  in  windy  and  clear  weather,  nor  in  moift 
weatherwithoutrain,  nor  when  the  iky  is  covered  with  diftinCt 
and  black  clouds  with  a flow  motion  ; but  he  always  ob- 
ferved a fnoderate,  though  interrupted  electricity,  forthemoft 
part  of  the  pofltive  kind,  in  a clear  iky,  when  the  weather 
was  calm  ; and  in  rainy  weather  without  lightning,  a little 
before  the  rain  fell,  and  during  the  continuance  of  it,  till  the 
rain  was  ahnoft  over.  The  eleftricity  of  the  atmofphere, 
according  to  Beccaria,  was  always  pofltive,  during  the  day 
and  in  dry  weather,  but  always  negative,  when  a bright  or 
ferene  atmofphere  fucceeded  dark  and  moift  weather.  The 
quantity  of  atmofpherical  eleftricity  was  found  to  increafe 
after  the  rifing  of  the  fun,  and  during  his  progrefs  ; and  its 
augmentation  was  the  more  conflderable,  as  the  jnoiftnre  of 
the  air  was  dhninilhed ; but  it  decreafed  in  the  evening. 
In  days  equally  dry,  the  degree  of  eleftricity  at  noon 
was  proportional  to  the  degree  of  heat  ; and  in  a ferene 
atmofphere,  with  little  wind,  a conflderable  quantity  of  the 
eleftrical  matter  commonly  aroie  after  fun-fet,  during  the 
precipitation  of  dew.  Thick  fogs  were  obferved,  during 
their  afeent  into  dry  air,  to  carry  w ith  them  a conflderable 
quantity  of  the  eleftric  matter.  And  the  eleftricity  was 
ftronger,-  as  his  rods  were  higher,  and  the  firings,  which 
were  extended  and  infulated  in  the  open  air,  were  longer. 

Mr.  Cavallo  (Complete  Treatife  on  Eleftricity,  vcl.  ii. 
p.  42.  ed.  4. ) deduces  the  following  concluflons  from  his 
experiments  and  obfervations  on  this  lubjeft  ; viz.  that  there 
is  in  the  atmofphere  at  all  times  a quantity  of  eleftric  mat- 
ter that  the  eleftricity  of  the  atmofphere,  ai  d of  fogs, 
is  always  pofltive  : — that,  in  general,  the  itrongeft  eleftricity 
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is  obfervable  in  thick  fogs,  and  alfo  in  frofty  weather  ; and 
the  weakeft,  when  it  is  cloudy  and  warm,  and  rain  approach- 
es : — that  it  does  not  feem  to  be  lefs  by  night  than  in  the 
day  : — and  that  the  eleftricity  is  ftronger  in  places  moue 
elevated  than  in  thofe  that  are  lower  ; and  therefore,  accord- 
ing to  this  rule,  if  it  may  be  extended  to  any  diftance 
from  the  earth,  the  eleftricity  in  the  higher  regions  of  the 
atmofphere  muft  be  exceedingly  ftrong.  Mr.  Read,  in  his 
“ Summary  View  of  the  Spontaneous  Eleftricity  of  the 
Earth  and  Atmofphere,”  obferves  that  the  eleftricity  of 
the  atmofphere  in  moderate  weather,  was  always  found  to 
be  pofltive  ; in  ftorms  and  difturbed  ftates  of  the  air,  fre- 
quently negative  ; and  fuddenly  and  repeatedly  changing 
from  one  ftate  to  the  other.  Warm  fmall  rain  was  found 
to  be  very  (lightly  eleftric  ; large  drops,  ftrongly ; hail 
(howers,  the  moil  intenfely  of  all.  In  an  ealterly  wind 
of  Jong  continuance,  and  i-eckoned  unhealthful,  the  eleftri- 
city was  fo  faint,  as  to'  require  the  niceft  of  all  known 
tefts  for  difeovering  its  exiftence.  The  vapour  of  water, 
as  foon  as  it  had  attained  the  height  of  five  or  fix  inches  of 
infulation  in  the  air,  was  found  to  be  permanently  and 
poiitively  eleftrified  ; and  the  furface  from  which  it  evapo- 
rated, negatively.  Vapour  has  a greater  capacity  tor 
eleftricity,  or  abforbs  and  requires  more  of  this  fluid,  than 
water  in  its  denfe  ftate  ; and  therefore  rarefaftion  muft 
diminifh,  and  condenfation  increafe,  the  fenfible  eleftric 
charge  of  the  vapour.  Hence,  in  ferene  weather,  the  at-- 
mofphere  is  fubjeft  to  a regular  flux  and  reflux,  or  increafe 
and  diminution  of  eleftricity,  twice  in  every  twenty-four 
hours,  depending  on  the  action  of  the  fun,  and  the  confe- 
quent  evaporation  and  ftate  of  the  vapours.  This  diligent 
obferver  and  judicious  reafoner  further  obTerves,  that  a 
limited  portion  of  the  earth’s  furface  is  often  fenfibly  elec- 
trified ; over  it,  there  is  always  a proportionate  quantity  of 
the  contrary  eleftricity  in  tiie  atmofphere  ; and  when  an 
eleftrified  cloud  is  carried  forward  by  wind,  an  equal  and 
oppofite  eleftric  charge  keeps  pace  with  it  on  the  earth, 
till  the  two  charges,  becoming-  more  augmented,  or  ap- 
proaching nearer  to  one  another,  or  meeting  with  tome 
conducting  eminence,  ruth  together,  and  produce  an  ex- 
plofion. 

The  fubjeft  of  atmofpherical  eleftricity  has  engaged  the 
particular  attention  of  M.  Sauflure  ; and  few  perfons  have 
had  more  favourable  opportunities  for  obferving  the  pheno- 
mena that  attend  it,  or  pofleffed  a more  extenfive  ac- 
quaintance wifh  meteorology  in  general,  for  enabling  him  to 
illuftrate  thefe  phenomena  by  appoiite  obfervations,  than 
this  author.  He  confirms  the  fact  noticed  by  others,  and 
previoufly  known,  that  aerial  eleftricity  varies  according  to  - 
the  fituation,  being  generally  ftrongeit  in  elevated  and  m fa- 
inted fituations,  and  not  obfervable  under  trees,  in  ftreetu, 
lioufes,  or  inclofed  places.  But  it  is  not  fo  much  the 
height,  as  the  iituation  of  the  places,  which  determines  the 
degree  of  eleftricity  : for  the  projecting  angle  of  a high 
hill  will  often  exhibit  a ftronger  eleftricity  than  the  plain 
at  the  top  of  the  hill,  as  there  are  fewer  points  in  the  former 
to  deprive  the  air  cf  its  eleftricity.  The  intenfity  of  the 
atmofpherical  eleftricity  is  fubjeft  to  a great  variety  of 
changes,  of  which  fome  depend  on  obvious  circumftances 
and  others  are  altogether  inexplicable.  Thefe  chanp-es, 
according  to  M.  Sauflure,  were  fometimes  fo  rapid  in  their 
fucceflion,  that  he  had  not  time  to  note  them- down.  When 
rainfalls  without  a (form,  thefe  changes  are  not  fo  fr.dden  ; 
but  with  refpeft  to  the  intenfity  of  the  eleftric  force,  they 
are  very  irregular  ; whilft  the  quality  of  it  is  more  conftanr. 
Rain  or  fnow  almoft  always  gives  pofltive  eleftricity.  In 
cloudy  weather,  without  rains  or  ftorms,  the  electricity 
generally  follows  the  fame  laws  as  in  ferene  weather.  Its 
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intenfity  is  generally  diminifhed  by  ftrong  winds,  wliich 
blend  the  different  ftrata  of  the  atmofphere,  caufe  them  to 
fubfide  towards  the  ground,  and  thus  diftribute  the  eleCtri- 
city  uniformly  between  the  earth  and  the  air.  M.  Sauffure 
has  obferved  a ftrong  electricity,  with  a ftrong  north  wind. 
In  foggy  weather,  the  electricity  is  the  ftrongeft,  unlefs  the 
fog  is  about  to  be  diffolved  into  rain.  The  various  modifi- 
cations of  electricity  in  the  atmofphere  are  obferved  with 
the  greateft  advantage  in  ferene  weather.  M.  Sauffure 
found,  in  winter  and  in  fuch  weather,  that  the  eleCtricity 
was  generally  weakeft  in  the  evening,  when  the  dew  had 
fallen,  audio  continued  till  fun-rife  ; afterwards  its  intenfity 
augmented  by  degrees,  fometimes  fooner  and  fometimes 
later  ; but  ufually  before  noon  it  attained  a certain  maximum, 
•from  which  it  again  declined  till  the  fall  of  the  dew,  when 
it  would  be  fometimes  ftronger  than  it  had  been  during  the 
whole  day  ; after  which  it  would  again  gradually  decreafe 
during  the  whole  night  ; but  it  was  never  quite  deffroyed 
in  weather  perfectly  ferene.  Hence  it  may  be  inferred, 
that  atmofpherical  electricity,  like  the  water  of  tire  ocean, 
is  fubjeCt  to  a flux  and  reflux,  which  produce  an  increafe 
and  diminution  twice  in  twenty  four-hours.  The  moments 
of  its  greateft  force  are  fome  hours  after  the  riling  and  let- 
ting of  the  fun  ; and  thofe  in  which  it  is  weakeft  precede 
its  riling  and  letting.  Of  this  periodical  flux,  M.  Sauffure 
has  given  a remarkable  inffatice,  deduced  from  his  observa- 
tions in  an  extraordinary  degree  of  cold,  and  at  an  elevation 
of  fixty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  lake  of  Geneva.  From 
the  refult  of  eighteen  of  thefe  obfervations,  made  during 
three  fucceffive  days,  when  the  Iky  was  quite  ferene,  we 
learn,  that  the  electricity  was  pretty  ftrong  at  nine  in  the 
morning  ; that  from  this  time  it  gradually  decreafed  till 
about  fix  in  the  evening,  which  was  its  firft  minimum  ; after 
which  it  increafed  again  till  eight,  its  fecond  maximum  ; 
it  then  gradually  declined  till  fix  in  the  morning,  which 
was  the  period  of  its  fecond  minimum  ; after  which,  it 
again  increafea  till  ten  in  the  morning,  which  was  the  firft 
maximum  of  the  following  day  : but  as  this  day  was  cloudy, 
its  periods  were  lefs  regular.  The  electricity  of  ferene 
weather  is  lefs  eafily  obferved  in  fummer  than  in  winter. 
In  fummer,  if  the  ground  has  been  dry  for  fome  days,  and 
the  air  is  alfo  dry,  the  eleCtricity  increafes  from  the  riling 
of  the  fun,  till  three  or  four  in  the  afternoon,  when  it  is 
ftrongeft  : it  then  decreafes  till  the  dew  begins  to  fall, 
when  it  again  increafes  : but  after  this  it  declines  and  is 
almoft  reduced  to  nothing  during  the  night.  However, 
the  ferene  days  that  fucceed  rainy  weather  in  fummer  gene- 
rally exhibit  the  fame  diurnal  periods  or  Hates  of  electricity, 
with  thofe  that  are  obfervable  in  winter.  The  eleCtricity 
of  the  air  is  invariably  pofitive  in  ferene  weather,  both  in 
winter  and  fummer,  in  the  day  and  in  the  night,  in  the  fun 
and  in  the  dew.  Hence  it  fnould  feem,  that  the  electricity 
of  the  air  is  effentially  pofitive  ; and  that  whenever  it  ap- 
pears to  be  negative,  as  in  particular  rains  or  dorms,  this 
ftate  is  produced  by  fome  clouds  which  have  been  expofed 
to  the  preffure  of  the  eleCtric  fluid  contained  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  atmofphere,  or  to  more  elevated  clouds  that  have 
difeharged  a part  of  their  fluid  upon  the  earth,  or  upon 
other  clouds.  M.  Sauffure,  having  collected  thefe  and 
limilar  phenomena,  as  the  refult  of  numerous  and  repeated 
obfervations,  inftituted  a fet  of  experiments  on  evaporation, 
in  order  to  inveiligate  and  afeertain  their  caufc.  Thefe 
our  limits  will  notallow  us  to  detail  ; but  the  general  refult 
was,  that  evaporation,  which  feems  to  be  the  vehicle  that 
conveys  electric  matter  into  the  atmofphere,  from  china  and 
tilver  always  produced  negative  eleCtricity  ; and  from  iron 
and  copper,  generally  pofitive  electricity  ; and  hence  it  may 
be  inferred  that  eledtricity  is  pofitive  with  thofe  bodies  that 


are  capable  of  decompofing  water,  or  of  being  aecompofed 
themfelves  by  their  contaCt  with  the  water  ; and  negative, 
with  all  thofe  which  are  not  at  all  decompofed  or  altered. 
As  to  the  producing  caufes  or  fources  of  atmofpherical 
eleCtricity,  we  may  obferve  in  general,  that  they  may  be 
reduced  to  four,  viz.  friCtion,  evaporation,  heat  and  cold, 
and  condenfation  and  expanfion  : and  with  refpeCt  to  the 
changes  and  modifications  to  which  the  atmofpherical 
eleCtricity  is  continually  fubjeCt,  they  may  be  attributed  to 
the  operation  of  the  various  caufes  that  produce  it,  and  to 
the  chemical  proceffes  that  are  conftantly  carried  on  by 
means  of  the  various  ingredients  that  compofe  the  atmo- 
fphere. M.  Volta  (Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  lxxii.  p.  32,,  in  re- 
ference to  this  fubjeCt  obferves,  that  as  the  vapours  on  their 
condenfing  lofe  part  of  their  latent  heat,  on  account  of  their 
capacity  being  diminifhed  they  part  with  fome  eleCtric 
fluid.  Hence  (he  lays)  originates  the  pofitive  eleCtricity 
which  is  always  more  or  lefs  predominant  in  the  atmofphere, 
when  the  fky  is  clear,  viz.  at  that  height  where  the  vapours 
begin  to  be  eondenfed.  Accordingly  the  atmofpherical 
eleCtricity  is  ftronger  in  fogs,  in  which  cafe  the  vapours 
are  mpre  eondenfed,  fo  as  to  be  almoft  reduced  to  drops,  and 
is  ftill  ftronger  when  thick  fogs  become  clouds.  In  ac- 
counting for  clouds,  negatively  eleCtrified,  he  fuppofes  that 
when  a cloud,  pofitivelyeleCtrified,  has  been  once  formed,  its 
fphere  of  aCtion  is  extended  a great  way  round,  fo  that  if 
another  cloud  comes  within  that  fphere,  its  eleCtric  fluid, 
according  to  the  well  known  laws  of  eleCtric  atmofpheres, 
mult  retire  to  the  parts  of  it  which  are  moft  remote  from 
the  firft  cloud  : and  from  thence  the  eleCtric  fluid  may  be 
communicated  to  other  clouds,  or  vapours,  or  terreitrial 
prominences  : thus,  a cloud  may  be  eleCtrified  negatively, 
which  cloud  may,  after  the  fame  manner,  occafion  a pofitive 
eleCtricity  in  another  cloud,  &c.  This  explains  not  only 
the  negative  eleCtricity,  which  is  often  obtained  from  the 
atmofphere  in  cloudy  weather  ; and  the  frequent  changes 
from  pofitive  to  negative  eleCtricity,  and  contrarywife,  in 
ftoriny  weather  ; but  alfo  the  waving  motion  obferved  in 
the  clouds,  and  the  hanging  down  of  them,  fo  as  nearly  to 
touch  the  earth.  For  an  account  of  the  initruments  that 
are  uied  for  difeovering  and  effimating  the  eleCtricity  of  the 
atmofphere,  fee  Collector,  Condenser,  Conductors, 
and  Electrometer  : and  for  further  obfervations  on  this 
fubjeCt,  fee  alfo  Electricity,  Evaporation,  Light- 
ning, Rain,  Vapour,  &c. 

' Atmosphere,  Figure  of  the.  The  atmofphere  envelopes 
all  parts  of  the  furface  of  our  globe  ; if  therefore  both  the 
one  and  the  other  continued  at  reft,  and  were  not  endowed 
wirh  a diurnal  motion  round  their  axis,  then  the  atmofphere 
would  be  exaCtly  fpberical,  according  to  all  the  laws  of 
gravity  ; for  all  the  points  of  the  furface  of  a fluid  in  a Hate 
of  reft,  mull  be  equally  removed  from  its  centre.  But  the 
earth  and  the  ambient  atmofphere  are  inveited  with  a diurnal 
motion,  which  carries  both  the  one  and  the  other  round 
their  axis  : and  the  different  parts  of  both  having  a centri- 
fugal force,  the  tendency  of  which  is  more  confiderable  and 
that  of  the  centripetal  lefs,  as  the  parts  are  more  remote 
from  the  axis  ; the  figure  of  the  atmofphere  muff  become 
an  oblate  fpheroid,  becaufe  the  parts  that  correfpond  to  the 
equator  are  father  removed  from  the  axis,  than  the  parts 
which  correfpond  to  the  poles. 

Befides,  the  figure  of  the  atmofphere  mult  reprefent  fuch 
a fpheroid,  becaufe  the  fun  ilrikes  more  direCtly  on  the  air 
which  encompaffes  the  equator,  and  is  comprehended  be- 
tween the  two  tropics,  than  on  that  which  pertains  to  the 
polar  regions.  Whence  it  follows,  that  the  mafs  of  air,  or 
part  of  the  atmofphere,  adjoining  to  the  poles,  being  lefs 
heated,  cannot  expand  fo  much,  nor  reach  fo  high.  Never- 
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thelefs,  as  the  fame  force  which  contributes  to  elevate  the 
air,  diminifhes  the  preflure  on  the  furface  of  the  earth,  higher 
columns  of  it  at  or  nearer  the  equator,  all  other  circumifances 
being  the  fame,  may  not  be  heavier  than  thofe  that  are  lower 
at  or  near  the  poles. 

Mr.  Kirwan  ( Irifh  Tranf.  for  1788.  p.  61.),  ftating  the 
height  of  the  mercury  in  the  barometer  on  the  level  of  the 
fea,  indicating  the  natural  ftate  of  the  atmofphere,  to  be 
thirty  inches  under  the  equator  and  under  the  poles,  ob- 
ferves,  that  in  order  to  produce  this  ftate,  the  weight  of  the 
atmofphere  muft  be  every  where  equal  at  the  furface  of  the 
fea ; and  as  the  weight  of  the  atmofphere  proceeds  from 
its  denfity  and  height,  this  equality  of  weight  requires  that 
the  atmofphere  Ihould  be  loweft  where  its  denfity  is  greatell, 
and  higheft  where  its  denlity  is  leaft.  Thefe  extremes  of 
denfity  take  place  in  the  equatorial  and  polar  regions. 
Under  the  equator,  the  centrifugal  force,  the  diitance  from 
the  centre  of  the  earth,  and  the  heat  are  all  at  their  maxi- 
mum ; in  the  vicinity  of  the  poles,  on  the  contrary,  they  are 
at  their  minimum,  from  this  reafoning  it  follows,  that  the 
atmofphere  muft  be  highc  ft  under  the  equator,  anti  loweft 
under  the  poles,  with  feveral  intermediate  gradations.  Kir- 
wan fuppofes  the  rarefactions  of  the  atmofphere  in  the  polar 
regions  to  proceed  from  the  auroras  borealis  and  auftralis, 
which  he  takes  to  be  a combuftion  of  inflammable  air, 
saufed  by  electricity  ; and  as  this  air  is  lighter  than  any 
other,  it  confeq.uently  occupies  the  higheft  regions  of  the 
atmofphere.  See  Aurora,  and  Barometer. 

Atmosphere,  Weight  and  Prejfure  of  the.  The  weight 
•of  the  atmofphere,  depending  partly  upon  its  height,  and 
partly  upon  its  denlity,  and  its  confequent  preflure,  are 
properties  that  have  been  long  afeertained  by  means  of  the 
afeent  of  mercury  in  the  barometer,  and  of  water  in  pumps, 
fyphons,  and  other  limilar  engines.  (See  Air,  Weight  of.) 
The  quantity  of  this  preflure  may  be  eafily  eftimated  by 
comparing  the  weight  of  a column  of  atmofpherical  air  with 
that  of  a correfponding  column  of  quickfilver,  or  of  water, 
by  which  it  is  counterbalanced.  Upon  this  principle  it  has 
been  found,  that  the  preflure  of  the  atmofphere  fuftains  a 
column  of  quickfilver,  in  the  tube  of  the  barometer,  of  the 
height  of  about  thirty  inches  ; and  hence  it  follows,  that 
the  whole  preflure  of  the  atmofphere  is  equal  to  the  weight 
of  a column  of  quickfilver,  having  an  equal  bafe,  and  about 
thirty  inches  in  height.  But  as  a cubical  inch  of  quickfilver 
weighs  about  8 oz.  1.45  drams,  avoirdupoife,  the  weight  of 
30  cubical  inches  will  be  15  pounds,  nearly.  Such,  there- 
fore, is  the  weight  of  the  atmofphere  on  every  fquare  inch 
of  furface.  It  has  alfo  been  found,  by  pumps  and  other 
hydraulical  engines,  that  the  preflure  of  the  atmofphere 
fuftains  a column  of  water  from  34  to  35  feet,  fay  34^  feet, 
high;  and  as  a cubical  inch  of  water  weighs  9.25  drams, 
and  a cubical  foot  1728  x 9.25  drams,  nearly  1000  ounces 
avoirdupoife,  or  62^  pounds,  the  amount  of  the  preflure  of 
the  atmofphere  on  a fquare  foot  will  be  34^  X 62^,  or  21564: 
pounds  ; and  a fquare  foot  containing  144  fquare  inches, 
2 I C6.2  C 
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inch.  Hence  it  follows,  that  if  a man’s  body  contain  15 
fquare  feet,  which  is  near  the  truth,  he  will  fuftain  a weight 
equal  to  2156!  x 15  = 323434  pounds,  or  about  14^  tons, 
when  the  quickfilver  in  the  barometer  Hands  at  30  inches. 

This  preflure  is  io  great,  that  it  would  be  ahfolutely  in- 
fupportable,  and  even  fatal  to  us,  if  it  were  not  equal  in 
every  part,  and  counterbalanced  by  the  fpring  of  fome  other 
elaftic  fluid  within  us,  which  is  diffufed  through  the  whole 
body,  and  re-aifts  with  an  equal  force  againft  the  outward 
preflure.  The  nature  of  this  internal  elaftic  fluid  is  uot 
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clearly  underftood,  nor,  indeed,  is  its  exifter.ee  pofltively 
afeertained.  Bet  whatever  it  be,  it  is  fuch  as  to  counteract, 
the  weight  of  the  atmofphere.  However,  if  any  confiderable 
preflure  be  fuperaddedto  that  of  the  air,  as  e.  g.  by  defend- 
ing into  deep  water,  it  is  always  felt  in  a greater  or  lefs  de- . 
gree  (fee  Diving),  more  efpecially  when  the  change  is 
fudden  ; and  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  preflure  of  the  at- 
molphere  be  taken  off  from  any  part  of  the  human  body, 
as  from  the  hand  placed  over  the  exhaufted  receiver  of  an 
air-pump,  the  weight  of  the  fuperincumbent  atmofphere  is 
felt,  and  the  fiefli  of  the  hand  is  thruft  down,  as  it  were  by 
fudbion,  into  the  glafs.  We  might  add,  that  the  heat  of 
our  bodies  rarefies  the  air  contiguous  to  their  furfaces,  and 
therefore  a living  animal  does  not  fuftain  an  equal  atmofphe- 
rical preflure  with  that  of  inanimate  and  cold  fubftances. 
Moreover,  as  the  earth’s  furface  contains,  in  round  num- 
bers, 200,000,000  fquare  mi'es,  and  every  fquare  mile 
27,878,40ofquarefeet,  there nu  ft  be  5,575,680,000,000,000 
fquare  feet  on  the  earth’s  fuiface;  which,  multiplied  by 
21564  pounds,  will  give  1 2,022,560,000,000,000,000 
pounds  for  the  preflure  or  weight  of  the  whole  atmo- 
fphere. 

Mr.  Cotes  ( Hydroftatical  and  Pneumatical  Left.  p.  1 12.) 
mentions  the  lefult  of  a computation  which  he  made  of  the 
weight  of  all  the  air,  which  pieffes  upon  the  whole  furface 
of  the  earth  ; and  he  obferves,  that  it  is  equal  to  the  pref- 
fure  of  a globe  of  lead,  nearly  60  miles  in  diameterfi  The 
computation  proceeds  upon  thefe  principles  ; that  the 
weight  of  a column  of  air,  reaching  to  the  top  of  the  at- 
moiphere,  is  moll  commonly  equal  to  a column  of  water, 
having  the  fame  bafis,  and  the  altitude  of  34  feet  ; that  the 
femidiameter  of  the  earth  is  equal  to  20949655  feet ; and 
that  the  fpecific  gravity  of  water  is  to  that  of  lead  as  1 00 
to  1 1,325. 

The  difference  of  the  weight  of  the  atmofphere,  and  of 
its  confequent  preflure,  at  different  times,  and  in  different 
lituations,  is  a circumftance  that  deferves  our  particular 
notice.  This  difference  in  the  fame  fituation  arjfes  from 
changes  in  the  ftate  of  the  atmofphere;  and  it  chiefly  occurs 
in  places  at  fome  diftance  from  the  equator.  It  is  indicated, 
and  of  courfe  eafily  eftimated,  by  the  different  height  to 
which  the  mercury  is  raifed  in  the  barometer.  As  the 
greateft  variation  of  the  height  of  the  mercury  occupies  a 
range  of  about  3 inches,  or  from  28  to  31  inches,  being  T‘Bth 
of  the  whole  range,  a column  of  air  of  any  aflignable  bafe, 
equal  to  the  weight  of  a cylinder  of  mercury  of  the  fame 
bafe,  and  of  the  altitude  of  3 inches,  will  be  taken  off  from 
the  preflure  upon  a body  of  an  equal  bafe,  at  fuch  times  as 
the  mercury  is  three  inches  lower  in  the  barometer : and 
therefore  every  fquare  inch  of  the  furface  of  our  bodies  is 
preffed  upon  at  one  time  more  than  another,  by  a weight  of 
air  equal  to  that  of  three  cubical  inches  of  mercury.  As  this 
is  about  T'Bth  of  the  whole  quantity,  the  difference  of  the 
preflure,  which  the  human  body  fuftains  at  one  time  more 
than  another,  amounts  to  about  U ton.  The  reafon  why  we 
are  not  fenfible  of  this  preflure  is  explained  in  the  following 
manner  by  Borellus,  de  Mot.  nat.  a grav.  fac.  prop.  29,  &c. 
After  laying  that  fand,  perfectly  rammed  in  a hard  veffel,  is 
not  capable,  by  any  means,  of  being  penetrated  or  parted, 
not  even  by  a wedge  ; and  likewife  that  water,  contained 
in  a bladder  compreffed  equally  on  all  Tides,  cannot  yield  or 
give  way  in  any  part:  he  proceeds;  “ In  like  manner,  within 
the  /kin  of  an  animal  is  contained  a diveriity  of  parts,  fome 
hard,  as  bones;  others  foft,  as  mufcles,  nerves,  membranes, 
&c. ; others  fluid,  as  blood,  fat,  &c.  Now  it  is  not  polfible 
the  bones  (hould  be  broke  or  difplaced  in  the  bodv,  unlefs 
the  weight  lay  heavier  on  one  part  than  on  another,  as  we 

I i fome  times 
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fr-mctiir.es  fee  in  porters.  If  the  prdfr.se  ’re  fubdivided,  fo 
that  it  lie  equally  all  around,  upwards, -downwards,  and  iide- 
v.  ays,  and  no  part  cf  the  fkin  be- exempt  therefrom,  it  is 
impcfilble  any  haft  lire  or  luxation  fiiou’d  follow.  The  fame 
may  be  obferved  of  the  mufcles  and  nerves  ; which  though 
foft,  yet  being  compofed  c-f  folid  fibres,  do  naturally  fuilain 
each  other,  and  refill  the  common  weight.  The  fame  holds 
cf  bleed  ar.d  other  humours;  and  as  water  does  not  admit 
any  manifeff  condenfation,  fo  the  animal  humours  contained 
i ; their  veffels  may  fnffer  an  attrition  from  an  impulfe  made 
in  one  or  more  particular  places,  but  can  never  he  forced  out 
cf  their  vcffels  hv  an  univerfal  comprefiion.  It  follows,  that 
as  none  cf  the  parts  undergo  either  reparation,  luxation, 
contufion,  or  any  other  change  cf  fit  nation  ; it  is  impofiible 
any  fenfe  cf  pain  fliould  eniue,  which  can  only  be  the  effeft 
cf  a foltition  cf  continuity,  This  is  confirmed  by  what  we 
Ice  in  divers,”  & c.  See  Diving. 

The  fame  is  farther  confirmed  by  Mr.  Hoyle,  who,  in- 
cluding a young  frog  in  a vefficl  half  full  cl  water,  and  in- 
truding fo  much  air  that  the  water  might  luffain  eight  times 
the  weight  it  otherwise  would;  yet  the  animalcule,  notwith- 
ilar.dirg  the  great  tendemefs  of  its  fkin,  did  not  fetm  at  all 
affefted  thereby. 

Befides,  it  ought  to  be  coniidered  that  the  preffure  of  the 
r.tmofphere  is  uniform  ar.d  equal  on  all  parts  of  the  body; 
a id  that  we  have  been  acculloir.ed  to  it  by  long  experience, 
l!  fliouM  alfo  be  reccllefted,  th.at  when  the  ordinary  weight 
of  the  atmofphere  is  augmented,  the  weather  is  commonly 
dry  and  ferene ; the  circulation  is  promoted  ; the  blood  is 
enven  to  the  internal  parts;  a more  abundant  fecretion  of 
the  juices  takes  place;  an  dp  the  tonic  tenfion  of  the  folid 
parts  is  increafed ; and  tbefie  circumffances  combined  pro- 
duce an  additional  flow  of  fpirits,  and  render  us  more  lively 
and  aftive.  The  fame  beneficial  effeft  is  obfervable  even  in 
brute  animals.  On  the  contrary,  when  the  weight  of  the 
air  is  diminifhed,  the  weather  is  tifually  moiil  and  foggy, 
and  the  animal  frame  becomes  fenfible  of  eppreffion,  liilleff- 
nefs,  and  inaftivity.  Thefe  changes  in  the  Hate  of  the  at- 
mofphere, which  are  felt  more  or  lefs  by  perfons  of  all 
deferiptions,  and  of  which  valetudinarians  frequently  com- 
plain, would  be  more  fenfibly  experienced,  if  they  occurred 
by  very  hidden  tranfitions:  for  to  this  circumftance  thefenfa- 
tior.  of  uneafinefs  and  indifpofition  is  chiefly  to  he  attributed ; 
and  accordingly  great  and  hidden  changes  in  the  Hate  of  the 
barometer  and  atmofphere,  are  generally  accompanied  with 
a correfponding  alteration  in  the  corporeal  frame  and  animal 
fpirits.  But  when  a change  of  this  kind  occurs  gradually, 
and  when  the  fame  Hate  of  the  atmofphere  continues  for 
iome  time,  its  effeft  is  lefs  fenfibly  perceived  ; as  the  body 
poffefies  a power  of  accommodating  itfelf  to  fuch  change. 
The  fpring  of  that  elafiic  fluid,  to  which  we  have  already 
referred,  ferves  as  a counterpoife  to  the  preffure  of  the  at- 
mofphere, and  when  this  is  diminifhed  it  becomes  more  re- 
laxed, fo  that  the  equilibrium  between  the  one  and  the 
other  is  maintained.  Hence  it  happens,  that  in  moifl  foggy 
weather,  when  the  preffure  of  the  atmofphere  is  leaff  con- 
fiderable,  our  veins  never  fwell,  nor  are  we  fenfible  of  any 
internal  expanfion  of  our  bodies  ; but,  on  the  contrary,  the 
vcffels  are  more  difler.ded,  the  circulation  becomes  more 
languid,  and  we  feem  to  be  oppreffed  with  a weight.  Upon 
the  whole,  we  may  obferve,  that  the  preffure  of  the  atmo- 
fphere refembles  a kind  of  bandage,  which  being  drawn 
tighter,  as  in  the  cafe  of  increafed  preffure,  conffringes  the 
veffels  of  the  body,  and  accelerates  the  circulation;  and 
which  being  more  relaxed,  as  in  the  diminiflied  preffure,  oc- 
cafions  a diffenfion  of  the  veffels,  and  is  attended  by  a more 
flow  and  languid  circulation.  But  this  is  a fubjeft,  in  the 


elucidation  of  which  phynclogiffs  are  r.ct  agreed.  As 
variations  of  the  atmofpheric  preffure  in  the  fame  place  pro- 
duce effects  that  are' fenfibly  felt,  particularly  by  perions  of 
delicate  and  tender  conffitution,  whatever  explication  may 
be  given  of  thefe  effefts,  and  to  whatever  intermediate 
caufes  they  may  be  aferibed ; the  changes  of  preffure  are 
alfo  perceived  in  different  iituations,  as  they  are  more  ele- 
vated or  depreffed.  Indeed,  if  the  afeent  from  lower  to 
higher  ftations,  and  vice  verfa,  be  gradual,  the  body  adapts 
itfelf  to  the  changes  that  attend  them,  and  they  are  fcarcely, 
if  at  all,  perceivable;  but  in  the  cafe  of  a more  rapid  afeent 
or  defeent,  or  when  the  difference  of  height  is  very  confider- 
able,  the  effefts  are  more  fenfible  and  apparent.  Many  fafts 
and  ohfervationsto  this  purpofe  have  been  furnifhed  by  thofe 
who  have  afeended  in  balloons,  or  defeended  in  diving-bells. 
(See  Aerostation,  and  Diving.)  The  accounts  given  by 
perfons  who  have  afeended  couilderable  eminences  above  the 
level  of  the  fea,  have  been  very  various;  nor  is  it  certain  that 
the  effefts  they  have  perceived  have  been  owing  wholly  or 
merely  tothevariationof  the  atmofpheric  preffure.  Some  have 
complained  of  a total  laffitude,  which  they  have  aferibed  to 
the  dilatation  of  the  corporeal  veffels,  of  obffruftiens  to  the 
fuuftlons  of  the  refpiratory  organs,  of  violent  Teachings  and 
vomitings  of  blood,  and,  in  fome  cafes,  of  the  extrufion  of 
blood  through  the  fine  coats  of  the  lungs,  and  an  enfu- 
ing  hcemoptyfis.  M.  Sauffure,  in  his  afeent  to  the  top 
of  mount  Blanc,  felt  great  luieaii nefs,  as  he  advanced  -up- 
wards. He  informs  us,  that  his  refpiration  was  much 
oppreffed,  the  circulation  of  blood  accelerated,  and  the 
pulfe  quickened,  that  he  was  feized  with  other  fymptoms 
of  a fever;  and  that  his  ffrength  was  alio  very  much  ex- 
hauffed.  Thefe  fymptoms  of  oppreffion  and  debility,  how- 
ever, did  not  begin  to  appear  till  he  had  afe  ended  to  the 
perpendicular  height  of  2 1 miles  above  the  level  of  the  fea, 
and  upon  an  additional  afeent  of  -'-‘of  a mile,  he  found  the 
fymptoms  above  recited.  To  fome  other  concurring  caufe, 
befides  the  rarity  of  the  atmofphere,  it  is  natural  to  aferibe 
fome  of  thefe  fymptoms  ; and,  indeed,  he  himfelf  lays,  that 
the  atmofphere  at  the  top  of  the  mountain  was  much  im- 
pregnated with  carbonic  acid,  which  is  known  to  be  per- 
nicious to  animals,  and  to  be  produftive  of  fome  of  the 
above-mentioned  effefts.  In  other  cafes,  perfons  in  elevated 
fituations  have  experienced  no  effefts  like  thofe  which  M. 
Sauffure  has  related,  and  which  the  mechanical  theory  cf 
diminiflied  preffure  would  lead  us  to  expeft.  Mr.  Brydone 
and  M.  Howel  mention  no  inconvenience  of  this  kind  to 
which  they  were  fubjeft  on  the  top  of  mount  .Etna  ; nor 
do  the  French  mathematicians,  who  were  for  fome  time  on 
the  fummit  of  a very  high  eminence  of  the  Andes,  make 
any  other  complaint  befides  that  cf  the  difficulty  of  refpira- 
tion. (See  Andes.)  But  Dr.  Keberden,  who  afeended  to 
the  top  of  Teneriffe,  a mountain  higher  than  Etna,  makes 
no  mention  even  of  this  circumffance.  It  has  alfo  been 
alleged,  that  no  inconvenience  has  been  experienced  by  a 
gradual  defeent  in  the  diving-bell  to  confiderable  depths  in 
the  fea,  as  long  as  the  perfons  who  have  defeended  have 
remained  in  the  air  in  the  bell  ; though  they  have  found  a 
very  material  difference  on  exposing  themfelves  to  the  pref- 
lure  of  the  water.  See  Diving. 

It  is  not  eafy  to  affign  the  true  caufe  of  the  variations  of 
the  atmofpheric  weight  and  preffure  that  occur  in  the  fame 
fituation.  In  places  within  the  tropics,  where  thefe  varia- 
tions are  not  very  confiderable,  the  chief  caufe  feems  to  be 
the  heat  of  the  fun;  and  its  effefts  are  regular  and  uniform, 
as  the  mercury  in  the  barometer  fubfides  about  half  an  inch 
in  the  day,  and  rifes  again  to  its  former  height  in  the  night. 
But  in  the  temperate  zones  the  range  is  much  greater,  ex- 
tending 
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tending  from  28  to  3 1 inches,  and  lh owing,  by  its  various  alti- 
tudes, correfponding  variations  in  the  weather.  The  caufes 
that  influence  the  variations  of  the  one,  produce  alfo  a fimi- 
lar  effect  on  the  other  ; and  if  the  former  were  known,  tire 
latter  might  be  afcertained.  The  immediate  caufes  may 
probably  be  reduced  to  the  two  following  ; viz.  an  emiffion 
•ot  latent  heat  from  the  vapours  of  the  atmofphere,  or  of 
eleftric  fluid  from  thcfe  or  from  the  earth.  Both  thefe 
caufes  are  obfervedto  produce  the  fame  effeft  with  the  folar 
heat  in  the  tropical  climates,  which  is  that  of  rarefying  the 
air  by  blending  with  it,  or  fetting  loofe  a lighter  fluid,  which 
did.  not  previoufly  aft  with  fuch  power  in  any  particular 
place.  For  a more  particular  account  of  different  theories 
on  this  fubjeft,  fee  Barometer,  Hail,  Meterology, 
Rain,  Snow,  Weather,  and  Wind.  Of  the  importance 
and  utility  of  this  property  of  the  atmofphere,  many  in- 
ftances  occur  in  the  animal  economy,  chemical  proceffes, 
and  mechanical  operations.  See  Cupping,  Respiration, 
Colour,  Combustion,  Vapour,  Pump,  and  Syphon. 

With  the  gravity  and  preflure  of  the  air  are  nearly  con- 
nected its  other  properties  of  denfity  and  elajl'icity.  The 
den  lit  y of  the  atmofphere  mult  principally  depend  on  its 
gravity  } and,  in  general,  increaie  and  decreafe  in  the  fame 
proportion.  In  the  lower  and  intermediate  ftrata  of  the 
atmofpherical  air,  this  ratio  obtains ; but  it  is  not  uniform 
and  conflaut  in  all  elevations.  In  the  higher  regions  of  the 
atmofphere,  where  the  eleftric  fluid  abounds,  this  fluid  may 
diminifh  the  gravity  of  the  atmofphere,  without  affefting  its 
denfity.  Beiides,  the  denfity  of  the  atmofphere  in  the 
tomd  zone  will  not  decreafe  fo  fail  in  proportion  to  the 
height  of  the  column,  as  in  the  temperate  and  frigid  zones  ; 
becaufe  the  column  is  longer,  and  becaufe  a greater 
portion  of  atmofpheric  air  occupies  the  higher  parts 
of  this  column.  Confequently,  the  denfity  of  the  atmo- 
fphere at  the  equator,  which  is  lefs  at  the  furface  of 
the  earth,  mull  at  a certain  height  equal,  and  at  a greater 
height  exceed,  the  denfity  of  the  atmofphere  in  the  tem- 
perate zores  and  at  the  poles.  As  a current  of  atmofpheric 
air  is  continually  aicending  at  tire  equator,  and  part  of  it  oc- 
cupies the  higher  regions  of  the  atmofphere,  and  as  its 
fluidity  will  prevent  its  accumulation  at  the  equator,  it  will 
of  courfe  defcend  towards  the  poles ; and  during  our 
winter  a greater  portion  of  the  equatorial  column  will  flow 
to  the  northern  than  to  the  fouthern  hemifphere  ; but  a lefs 
portion  will  purfue  this  courie  during  the  fumrner.  The 
mercurial  column,  therefore,  will  be  always  higheit  with  us 
iii  winter,  and  the  correfponding  range  of  the  barometer 
more  coufiderable  than  in  fummer ; and  vice  verfa.  The 
denhty  or  the  atmoiphere  ■wall  be  materially  aflfefted  by  the 
caloric  or  matter  of  heat  which  it  contains,  and  of  courfe  it 
w‘!l  depend  in  a great  meafure  on  the  degree  of  cold  which 
prevails.  \V  here  the  cold  is  greateil,  the  denfity  of  the 
atmofphere  will  alfo  be  greateil,  and  its  height  will  be  dimi- 
Jiiined.  In  thole  countries  which  abound  with  high  moun- 
tains that  are  generally  covered  with  fnow,  the  cold  will  be 
more  interne  than  in  others  lefs  elevated,  though  fituate  in 
the  fame  latitude  ; and  of  courfe  the  height  of  the  atmo- 
fpheric columns  will  be  proportionally  lower.  Hence  the 
fuperior  air  in  its  paffage  to  the  poles  will  be  retarded,  and 
accumulate  over  them.  Such  accumulations  will  take  place 
over  the  north-weflern  parts  of  Alia,  and  over  North  Ame- 
rica ; and  on  this  account  the  barometer  ufually  Hands 
higher,  and  its  range  is  more  uniform  than  in  Europe. 
Similar  accumulations  are  alto  formed  in  the  fouthern 
parts  of  the  old  continent ; for  inllance,  over  the  moun- 
tainous traft  of  Thibet,  Tartary,  Turkey  in  Europe, 
Africa,  arid  even  in  feme  degree  on  the  Pyrenees  and  Alps. 


When  thefe  accumulations  have  for  any  time  prevailed,  the 
denfity  of  the  atmofphere  becomes  too  confiderable  to  be 
balanced  by  the  furrounding  medium  ; and  of  courfe  it  will 
defcend  towards  the  regions  of  the  atmofphere  that  lie  over 
the  adjacent  countries,  and  produce  cold  winds,  that  will 
raife  the  mercury  in  the  barometer.  Thus  the  north-tall 
winds  in  Europe  are  occasionally  accompanied  by  a rife  of 
the  barometer,  becaufe  they  proceed  from  accumulations  of 
the  atmofphere  in  the  north- we  ft  parts  of  All?.,  or  about  the 
pole  ; and  hence  it  is,  that  the  north-well  wind  from  the 
mountains  of  Thibet  raifes  the  barometer  at  Calcutta. 

As  the  mean  heat  of  our  hemifphere  is  not  permanent, 
the  denfity  of  the  atmofphere,  and  consequently  the  quan- 
tity of  equatorial  air  which  flows  towards  the  poles,  mull 
be  iubjeft  to  correfponditig  variations.  The  accumulations 
of  atmofpheric  air  on  the  montv.inous  parts  of  the  foutii  of 
Europe  and  Ail  a,  occafionally  exceed  their  ufuai  limits, 
which  is  partly  owing  to  earlier  falls  of  fnow,  or  to  the  ex- 
clufion  of  the  folar  rays  by  fogs  of  long  continuance.  la 
this  cafe  the  atmofphere  in  the  polar  regions  will  fuffiuin  a 
correfponding  diminution  of  denfity.  In  the  torrid  zone 
and  equatorial  regions'  the  heat  is  uniform  ; and  the  denficy 
of  the  atmofphere,  modified  by  it,  as  well  as  the  height  of 
the  atmofphere,  will  not  be  fubjeft  to  much  variation. 
Kirwan,  Irifti  Tranf.  for  1788,  p.  60.  See  Density. 
See  alfo  Barometer,  under  which  article  the  caufe  of  the 
variations  in  the  weight  and  preflure  of  the  atmofphere  is 
particularly  difeufied.  For  the  effefts  of  the  removal  of  the 
preflure  of  the  atmofphere,  fee  Air  Pump,  and  Vacuum. 
For  the  elafticity  of  the  atmofphere,  fee  Air  and  Elasti- 
city of  the  air. 

Atmosphere,  Height  of  the . The  height  of  the  atmo- 
fphere has  been  a fubjeft  of  particular  inveiligation  ; more 
efpecially  fince  it  was  difeovered  by  the  Torricellian  tube, 
that  air  is  endued  with  weight  and  preflure.  And,  indeed,  if 
the  air  poffefied  no  elailic  power,  but  were  every  where  of  the 
fame  denfity,  from  the  furface  of  the  earth  to  the  extreme 
limit  of  the  atmofphere,  like  water,  which  is  equally  denfe 
at  all  depths,  the  w hole  height  of  the  atmofphere  might  ba 
afcertained  without  difficulty.  It  has  already  been  ob- 
ferved,  that  the  weight  of  a column  of  air,  reaching  to  the 
top  of  the  atmofphere,  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  mer- 
cury contained  in  the  barometer,  and  counterbalancing  it  ; 
and  the  proportion  of  weight  likewife  being  known  between 
equal  bulks  of  air  and  mercury  ; it  will  be  eafy  to  find  the 
height  of  fuch  a column,  and  coniequeiitly  that  of  the  atmo- 
fphere itfelf.  — For  a column  of  air,  one  inch  high,  being  to 
an  equal  column  of  mercury  as  1 to  1 1364.6  ; it  is  evident 
that  11364.6  fuch  columns  of  air,  that  is,  a column  947 
feet  high,  would  be  equal  in  weight  to  one  inch  of  mercury  : 
and  confequently  the  30  incites  of  mercury  fuftained  in  the 
barometer,  require  a column  of  air  28410  feet  high  ; 
whence  the  height  of  the  atmofphere  would  or.lv  be 
28410  feet,  or  little  more  than  five  Englifh  miles  and  a 
quarter  high. 

But  the  air,  by  its  elailic  property,  expands  and  con- 
tracts : and  it  being  found  by  repeated  experiments  in  Eng- 
land, France,  and  Italy,  that  the  fpaces  it  takes  up,  when 
comprefled  by  different  weights,  are  reciprocally  propor- 
tional to  thofe  weights  themfelves  ; or,  that  the  air  takes  up 
the  lefs  fpace,  the  more  it  is  pfefied  ; it  follows, , that  the . 
air  in  the  upper  regions  of  the  atmofphere,  where  the 
weight  is  fo  much  lefs,  mull  be  much  rarer  than  near 
the  furface  of  the  earth  ; and,  confequently,  that  the  height 
of  the  atmofphere  mull  be  much  greater  than  is'  above 
affigned. 

Mr.  Cotes,  in  his  Hydroftatical  Leftures,  left.  ix.  has 
I i 2 demon,- 


demonftrated,  in  a very  familiar  and  intelligible  manner, 
that  if  any  number  of  diilances  from  the  furface  of  the  earth 
be  taken  in  an  arithmetical  progreffion,  the  denfities  of  the 
air  at  thofe  diilances  will  be  in  a geometrical  progreffion. 
Let  xac.x  ( Plate  IX.  Pneumatics,  Jig.  72.)  reprefent  a veffel 
reaching  from  the  furface  of  the  earth  ax  to  the  top  of  the 
atmofphere  xx  ; and  let  the  fide  ax  be  divided  into  inches 
ah,  he,  cd,  Sec.  and  let  the  lines  bk,  cl,  dm.  See.  be  drawn 
parallel  to  ax.  It  is  evident  that  the  air  contained  between 
thefe  parallel  lines  becomes  rarer  as  we  afeend,  becaufe  every 
alcendmg  parallel  fucceffively  is  preffed  by  a lefs  column  of 
iuperincumbent  air  than  the  next  below  it.  Suppofe  then 
that  the  air  ak  is  every  where  uniform,  but  denfer  than  the 
air  bl,  and  fo  upwards.  Let  the  air  hi  be  reduced  into  a 
lefs  fpace  bq,  fo  as  to  become  of  equal  denfity  with  the 
air  ak,  by  making  the  fpace  bq  lefs  than  bl,  in  the  propor- 
tion that  the  air  bl  is  leis  denfe  than  the  air  ak.  And  let  a 
fimilar  conllrudtion  be  continued,  fo  as  to  reduce  every 
inch  breadth  of  air  to  the  fame  denfity  with  the  air  ak.  The 
ipaces  ak,  bq,  cr,  See.  will  evidently  be  as  the  denfities  of 
the  feveral  inches  of  air,  ak,  bl,  cm.  See.  and  the  quantity 
or  weight  of  the  fuperincumbent  air  belonging  to  each  of 
thefe  ipacesi  and  reaching  to  the  top  of  the  atmofphere, 
will  always  be  as  the  fum  of  all  the  fpaces  fituated  above 
any  fpace  propofed  ; the  quantity  or  weight  being,  by  the 
conftrudlion  of  the  figure,  as  the  fpace  which  it  poffeffes. 
Since  then  the  denfity  of  the  air  is  as  the  force  which  com- 
preffes  it,  and  this  force  is  the  quantity  of  fuperincumbent 
air,  the  denfities  of  the  air  between  ax  and  bk,  bk  and  cl, 
cl  and  dm.  Sec.  are  to  each  other  as  the  quantities  of  air 
above  ax,  bk,  cl,  Sec.  up  to  the  extremity  of  the  atmof- 
phere. But  thefe  denfities,  by  what  we  have  already 
lhown,  are  as  the  fpaces  ak,  bq,  cr,  & c.  and  the  quanti- 
ties of  Iuperincumbent  air  are  as  the  fpaces  xbfiqrstvx, 
xcyrsivx,  xdostvx.  Sec.  1 therefore  the  fpaces  ak,  bq,  cr. 
Sec.  are  to  each  otht»r  refpedlively  as  the  fpaces  xb(3qrstvx, 
xcyrstvx,  xd^stvx,  Sec . Now  the  former  fpaces  ak,  bq,  cr, 
being  the  differences  of  the  latter,  and  mutually  propor- 
tional, are,  by  a well  known  theorem  in  proportion,  in  a geo- 
metrical progreffion  ; as  the  diilances  ab,  ac,  ad,  are  in  an 
arithmetical  progreffion.  And  thus  the  denfities  of  the 
air  belonging  to  every  one  of  the  inches,  continued  to  the 
extremity  of  the  atmofphere,  decreafe  in  the  fame  geome- 
trical progreffion  ; and  every  the  leaft  variation  of  altitude 
will  caufe  the  fame  proportionable  variation  ©f  denfity  in 
the  air.  As  the  rarity  of  the  air  is  reciprocally  as  its 
denfity,  we  may  conclude  that  if  the  diilances  from  the 
earth  increafe  in  an  arithmetical  progreffion,  the  different  de- 
grees of  rarity  of  the  air  increafe  in  a geometrical  progreffion. 
Whence  it  is  obvious,  fince  an  arithmetical  feries,  adapted  to  a 
geometrical  one,  is  analogous  to  the  logarithms  of  the  faid  ge- 
ometrical one,  that  the  diilances  are  every  where  proportional 
to  the  logarithms  of  the  correfponding  rarities.  It  is  alfo 
plain,  that,  as  the  diilances  or  altitudes  are  proportional  to 
the  logarithms  of  the  denfities  or  weights  of  the  air,  any 
height  taken  from  the  earth’s  furface,  which  is  the  differ- 
ence of  two  altitudes  to  the  top  of  the  atmofphere,  is  pro- 
portional to  the  difference  of  the  logarithms  of  the  two 
denfities  there,  or  to  the  logarithm  of  the  ratio  of  thofe 
denfities,  and  their  correfponding  compreffing  forces,  as 
meafured  by  the  two  heights  of  the  barometer  there. 

This  law  was  firll  obferved  and  demonllrated  by  Dr. 
Halley,  from  the  nature  of  the  hyperbola  ; and  afterwards 
by  Dr.  Gregory,  by  means  of  the  logarithmic  line.  See 
Phil.  Tranf.  N°  181.  or  Abr.  ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  13.  and  Greg. 
Aftron.  lib.  v.  prop.  3.  See  the  further  illuilration  and  proof 
of  if  under  the  article  Atmojpherlcal  Logarithmic, 


From  this  propofition,  having  made  two  or  three  baro- 
metrical obfervations  of  the  rarity  or  denfity  of  the  air  at  two 
or  three  different  known  heights,  it  is  ealy  to  deduce  a ge- 
neral rule  for  determining  its  rarity  or  denfity  at  any  other 
height,  or  the  height  correfponding  to  any  rarity  or  den- 
fity ; and  confequently  the  altitude  of  the  whole  atmofphere, 
fuppofing  the  utmoll  degree  of  rarity  known,  beyond  which 
the  air  cannot  go. 

But  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  thefe  computations  of  the 
rarity  of  the  atmofphere,  at  different  heights,  are  founded 
on  this  principle,  that  the  denfity  of  the  air  is  every  where 
proportionable  to  the  fuperincumbent  weight.  And  this 
rule  holds  true  only  upon  the  fuppo-iition  that  the  heat  is 
uniform  at  different  diilances  from  the  earth ; for  if  the 
air  be  hotter  in  one  part  than  in  another,  the  air  will  be 
more  rarefied  in  the  hotter  part  than  it  will  be  in  the  cooler, 
although  preffed  by  the  fame  weight,  or  at  the  fame  alti- 
tude above  the  earth’s  furface. 

It  mull  not  be  here  omitted,  that  fome  obfervations  made 
by  Caffini,  and  his  affociates,  feem  to  render  this  method 
precarious. — In  continuing  the  meridian  line  of  the  obferva- 
tory  at  Paris,  they  meafured  the  altitudes  of  feveral  moun- 
tains with  great  accuracy  ; noting  the  height  of  the  baro- 
meter at  the  top  of  each  ; and  found  that  the  rarefadlions 
of  the  air,  as  you  afeend  from  the  level  of  the  earth,  are  much 
greater  than  they  ought  to  be,  according  to  this  proportion. 

Sufpedling  therefore  the  jullnefs  of  the  experiments,  the 
Royal  Academy  made  divers  others,  under  great  dilatations 
of  air,  far  exceeding  the  rarities  found  on  the  tops  of  the 
mountains  ; the  refult  whereof  was,  that  they  all  exaflly  an- 
fwered  the  proportion  of  the  incumbent  weights.  Whence  it 
fhould  follow,  that  the  higher  air  about  the  tops  of  moun- 
tains is  of  a different  nature,  and  obferves  a different  law 
from  that  near  the  earth. 

This  may  be  owing  to  the  great  quantity  of  grofs  vapours 
and  exhalations  here,  more  than  there  ; which  vapours  being 
lefs  elaftic,  and  not  capable  of  fo  much  rarefadlion  as  the 
pure  air  above,  the  rarefadlions  of  the  pure  air  increafe  in  a 
greater  ratio  than  the  weights  diminilh.  M.  Fontenelle, 
however,  from  the  experiments  made  by  M.  de  la  Hire, 
accounts  for  the  phenomenon  in  a different  manner  ; al- 
leging,  that  the  elaftic  power  of  air  is  increafed  by  the  ad- 
mixture of  humidity  therewith  ; and  confequently  that  the 
air  near  the  tops  of  mountains,  being  moifter  than  that  be- 
low, becomes  thereby  more  elaftic,  and  rarefies  in  a greater 
ratio  than  naturally  and  in  a drier  ftate  it  would. — But  Dr. 
Jurin  fhows,  that  the  experiments  produced  to  fupport  this 
fyftem  are  by  no  means  conclufive.  Append,  ad  Varenii 
Geograph. 

M.  Bouguer  likewife,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences  at  Paris  for  the  year  1753,  intimated  his 
opinion,  that  the  condenfations  of  the  atmofphere  did  not 
obferve  the  fame  law  at  different  heights  : and  endeavoured 
to  account  for  the  variation,  by  fuppofing  that  particles  of 
air  at  different  heights  are  poffeffed  of  unequal  degrees  of 
elafticity.  If  this  were  the  cafe  it  would  be  impoffible  to 
apply  the  barometer  to  the  menfuration  of  heights  with  any 
degree  of  certainty.  But  M.  de  Luc  has  lhown,  by  his 
more  accurate  experiments,  that  this  pretended  inequality 
of  fpring  in  the  particles  of  air  does  not  fubfift  ; and  that 
its  condenfations  and  dilatations  follow  the  fame  law  uni- 
formly at  all  heights  and  in  all  climates,  excepting  only  the 
differences  that  are  caufed  by  heat,  and  other  local  circum- 
ftances.  Admitting  therefore  the  principles  above  Hated,  as 
applicable  to  all  altitudes  within  our  reach,  or  as  far  as  the 
fummits  of  the  highell  mountains  on  earth,  when  a correc- 
tion is  made  merely  for  the  difference  of  heat  or  tempera- 
ture. 
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ture,  be  determined  tlie  altitudes  of  hills  both  by  the  baro- 
meter and  alfo  by  geometrical  meafurement ; and  fhowing 
how  to  allow  for  the  difference  of  temperature,  he  has 
given  a rule  for  the  meafurement  of  heights  by  the  baro- 
meter, deduced  from  a greater  number  ot  experiments,  and 
much  more  accurate  than  any  before  published.  See  his 
“ Recherches  fur  les  Modifications  de  1’ Atmofphere,”  vol.  ii. 
Similar  rules  have  alfo  been  deduced  from  accurate  experi- 
ments by  fir  George  Shuckburgh  and  general  Roy,  both 
concurring  tc  ihow  that  inch  a rule  foi  the  altitudes  and 
denhties  holds  true  for  ah  heights  that  are  acceffible  to  us, 
when  the  elaificity  of  the  air  is  correCted  on  account  or  its 
denfity  ; and  the  refult  of  their  experiments  fhowed,  that 
the  difference  of  the  logarithms  of  the  heights  of  the  mer- 
cury in  the  barometer  at  two  ifations,  multiplied  by  10,000, 
is  equal  to  the  altitude  in  Englifh  fathoms  of  the  one  place 
above  the  other  ; that  is,  when  the  temperature  of  the  air 
is  about  31  or  32  degrees  of  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer  ; 
and  a certain  quantity  more  or  leis,  according  as  the  adfual 
temperature  is  different  from  that  degree-  See  the  pnnci- 
ples  and  application  of  theie  rules,  detailed  more  at  large, 
under  the  article  Barometer.  But  it  may  be  here  flxown, 
that  the  fame  rule  may  be  deduced  independently  of  a 
train  of  experiments  merely  by  means  of  the  deniity  of 
the  air  at  the  furface  of  the  earth.  Thus,  let  D denote 
the  denfity  of  the  air  at  one  place,  and  d the  denfity  at  the 
other  ; both  meafured  by  the  column  of  mercury  in  the 
barometer  ; then  the  difference  of  altitude  between  the  two 
places  will  be  proportional  to  the  log.  of  D — the  log.  of  d> 

or  to  the  log.  of  But  as  this  formula  expreffes  only  the 

relation  between  different  altitudes,  with  refpedt  to  their 
denfities,  recourfe  muff  be  had  to  fome  experiment  in  order 
to  obtain  the  real  altitude  which  correfponds  to  any  given 
denfity,  or  the  denfity  which  correfponds  to  a given  altitude. 
The  firfl  and  moft  natural  is  that  which  reiults  from  the 
known  fpecific  gravity  of  air,  with  refpeCt  to  the  whole 
preffure  of  the  atmofphere  on  the  furface  of  the  earth. 

Now,  as  the  altitude  is  always  as  the  log.  of  — , affume 

Jj,  fo  that  a may  be  = b x log.  where  h .will  be  of 

one  conflant  value  for  all  altitudes  : and  to  determine  that 
value,  iuppofe  a cafe  in  which  we  know  the  altitude  a cor- 
refponding  to  a known  denfity  d ; as  e.  g.  taXe  a = 1 foot 
or  1 inch,  or  fome  fuch  fmall  altitude  ; and  became  the 
denfity  13  may  be  meafured  by  the  preflure  of  the  whole  at- 
mofphere, or  the  uniform  column  of  27,600  feet,  when  the 
temperature  is  55 J , 27,600  feet  will  therefore  denote  the 
denfity  D at  the  lower  place,  and  27,599  the  lefs  denfity  d 
at  one  foot  above  it  ; confequently,  we  have  this  equation, 


viz.  1 = h X log.  of 


rithms  is  nearly  — Lx 


27600,  ky  t>je  nature  of  loga- 

27599 

43429448  _ 


nearly ; and 


27600  6355 1 

hence  h — 63551  feet,  which  gives  this  formula  for  any 

altitude  in  general;  viz.  a =■  63551  X log.  — , or  a — 

6355 1 x log.  feet,  or  dividing  by  6,  the  number  of 
m 

M 

feet  in  a fathom,  10,592  x log.  — fathoms,  where  M de- 

m 

notes  the  column  of  mercury  which  is  equal  to  the  pref- 
fure of  the  atmofphere'  at  the  bottom,  and  m that  at  the 


top  of  the  altitude  a ; and  where  M and  m may  be  taken  in 
any  meafure,  either  feet  or  inches,  See.  This  formula  is 
adapted  to  the  mean  temperature  of  the  air  55 0 ; but  it  has 
been  found  by  the  experiments  of  fir  George  Shuckburgh 
and  general  Roy,  that  for  every  degree  of  temperature,  in- 
dicated by  the  thermometer,  different  from  550,  in  the 
medium  between  the  temperatures  at  the  top  and  bottom 
of  the  altitude  a,  the  altitude  a will  vary  by  its  435th. 
part,  which  muff  be  added  when  the  medium  exceeds  55°*, 
and  otherwife  fubt rafted.  It  fhould  alfo  be  obferved,  that 
a column  of  30  inches  of  mercury  varies  its  length  by  about 
the  320th  part  of  an  inch  for  every  degree  of  heat,  or  rather 
the  9600th  part  of  the  whole  volume.  This  formula  may 
be  rendered  much  more  convenient  for  ufe  by  reducing  the 
factor  10,592  to  10,000  by  changing  the  temperature  pro- 
portionably  from  550  : thus,  as  the  difference  592  is  the 
1 8th  part  of  the  whole  faff  or  10,592,  and  as  18  is  the  24th 
part  of  435  ; therefore  the  change  of  temperature,  corre- 
iponding  to  the  change  of  the  faftor  h,  is  240,  which  re- 
duces the  550  to  31°.  Confequently,  the  formula  becomes 

a — 10000  x log.  of  ^ fathoms,  when  the  temperature  is 
m 

310,  or  nearly  the  freezing  point;  and  for  every  degree  above 
that,  the  refult  muff  be  increafed  by  fo  many  times  its  435th. 
part,  and  proportionably  diminifhed  below  it. 

This  formula  may  be  comprifed  under  the  following- 
praffical  precepts  : 1.  Obferve  the  height  of  the  barometer 
at  the  bottom  of  any  height  or  depth  propofed  to  be  mea- 
fured, together  with  the  temperature  of  the  mercury  by 
means  of  the  thermometer  attached  to  the  barometer,  and 
alfo  the  temperature  of  the  air  in  the  fhade  by  another 
thermometer  which  is  detached  from  the  barometer.  2.  Let 
the  fame  thing  be  done  alfo  at  the  top  of  the  faid  height  or 
depth,  and  as  nearly  as  poffible  at  the  fame  time  ; reduce 
thefe  altitudes  of  the  mercury  to  the  fame  temperature,  if 
it  be  thought  necelfary,  by  correcting  either  the  one  or  the 
other,  viz.  augmenting  the  height  of  the  mercury  in  the 
colder  temperature,  or  diminifhing  that  in  the  warmer,  by 
its  9600th  part  for  every  degree  of  difference  between  the 
two  ; and  the  altitudes  of  the  mercury  fo  corrected  are  thofe 
denoted  by  M and  m in  the  above  formula.  3.  Take  out 
the  common  logarithms  of  the  two  heights  of  mercury  fo 
corre&ed,  and  fubtracf  the  lefs  from  the  greater,  cutting  off 
from  the  right  hand  fide  of  the  remainder  three  places  for 
decimals,  and  then  thofe  on  the  left  hand  will  be  fathoms 
in  whole  numbers,  the  tables  of  logarithms  being  fuppofed 
to  comprehend  feven  places  of  decimals.  4.  CorreCt  the 
number  laft  found  for  the  difference  of  the  temperature  of 
the  air,  in  the  following  manner ; viz.  take  half  the  film  of 
the  two  temperatures  of  the  air,  fhown  by  the  detached 
thermometers,  for  the  mean  one  ; and  for  every  degree  by 
which  this  differs  from  the  flandard  temperature  of  31  s 
take  10  many  times  the  435th  part  of  the  fathoms  above 
found,  and  add  them  if  the  mean  temperature  be  more  than 
310,  but  fubtraft  them  if  it  be  below  3 1°,  and  the  fum  or 
difference  will  be  the  true  altitude  in  fathoms,  or  being  mul- 
tiplied by  6,  it  will  give  the  true  altitude  in  Englifh  feet. 

Example  I.  To  find  the  altitude,  when  the  Hate  of  the 
barometers  and  thermometers  is  as  follows,  viz. 


Thermometers 

Barometers 

detached 

attached 

57 

57 

29.68  lower 

42 

43 

25.28  upper 

Mean  49! 

Dif.  14 

, As 
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As  9600  : 

Mean  49 1 
Stand.  31 

Tiff.  x8| 


14  : : 29.68  : .04 

Cor.  .04 

' logs* 

M = 29.64  . . 47187x2 
m — 25.28  . . 4027771 


As  435  : 1 8 1 : : 691.011  : 29.3S3 

29.388 


The  altitude  fought  is 


f 720.399  fathoms 
l or  4322.394  feet. 
Example  II.  To  find  the  altitude  of  a hill,  when  the 
Hate  of  the  barometer  and  thermometer,  obferved  at  the 
.bottom  .and  top  of  it,  is  as  follows  : viz. 


Thermometers 

Barometers 

detached 

attached! 

35 

4 x 

29.45 

3i 

38 

26.82 

Mean  33 

Tiff.  3 

As  9600  : 3 : : 29.45  : .01 

• 01 

Mean  33  — logs. 

Stand.  31  M = 29.44  • • * 4689438 

m — 26.82  . . . 4284588 

Tiff.  2 

As  435  : 2 : : 404.790  : 1.86 

1.86 


The  altitude  fought  is  <T  406.65  fftho...,, 

(_  or  2439.90  feet. 

M.  De  Luc  found  that  the  height  of  the  atmofphere, 
.fuppofing  its  limits  where  the  mercury  would  Hand  only  at 
one  line,  and  the  thermometer  indicating  o in  his  fcale,  1 70 
in  that  of  Reaumur,  and  about  7oD  in  Fahrenheit’s,  is 
25105.45  toifes,  or  11  leagues  and  3 toifes  ; and  in  the 
fame  circumftances,  if  the  mercury  in  the  barometer  funk 
to  — bj'  of  a line,  the  height  of  that  part  of  the  atmofphere 
would  be  35105.45  toifes. 

Upon  the  principles  above  Hated,  the  following  table  is 
calculated  ; fuppofing  firll  as  a mean  ot  the  cbfervations  at 
the  Puy  de  Domme  in  France,  and  thofe  on  Snowdon  hill 
in  Wales,  that  at  the  altitude  of  feven  miles,  the  air  is 
four  times  rarer  than  at  the  furface  of  the  earth. 
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It  might  eafily  be  fhown  by  purfuing  the  calculation  in 
this  table,  that  a cubic  inch  of  the  air  we  breathe  would  be 
fo  much  rarefied  at  the  altitude  of  500  miles,  that  it  would 
fill  a fphere  equal  in  diameter  to  the  orbit  of  Saturn. 

Hence  it  appears  that  the  atmofphere,  however  indefi- 
nitely it  may  be  expanded,  becomes  at  a comparatively 
final!  diftance,  fo  rare  and  light,  as  to  be  utterly  impercep- 
tible in  its  effects  as  a refilling  medium  : and  if  the  atmo- 
fplieres  of  the  planets  refemble  that  of  the  earth,  they  muff 
be  fo  attenuated  at  the  diflanccs  of  the  planets  from  one 
another,  as  to  give  no  fenfible  refiftance  to  their  motions 
round  the  fun  for  many  ages. 

M.  de  la  Hire,  after  Kepler,  recurred  to  the  more  an- 
cient method  of  afeertaining  the  height  of  the  atmofphere, 
viz.  from  the  eoniideration  of  the  crepufcula.  It  appears, 
from  the  obiervations  of  allronomers,  of  the  duration  of 
twilight,  and  of  the  magnitude  of  the  terreftrial  Hi  a clow  in 
lunar  echpfcs,  that  the  effttl  of  the  •atmofphere  to  re  fie  £1 
and  intercept  the  light  of  the  lun,  is  fenfible  to  the  alti- 
tude of  between  40  and  50  miles.  So  far  then  we  may 
be  certain  that  the  atmolphfere  reaches  ; and  at  that  alti- 
tude we  may  colleft,  from  what  has  been  already  faid, 
that  the  air  is  above  10,000  times  rarer  than  at  the  fur- 
facp  of  the  earth.  Flow  much  farther  the  atmofphere  may 
extend,  we  are  altogether  ignorant.  Cotes’s  Hydrolt. 
Lecl.  p.  123'.  and  125.  , 

It  is  allowed  by  allronomers,  that  when  the  centre  of  the 
fun  is  184  or  allowing  for  the  refraction  17  1 27',  below  the 
horizon,  the  twilight  begins  or  ends  : now  the  ray  which 
we  fee  can  be  no  other  than  a horizontal  line,  or  a tan- 
gent to  the  earth  in  the  place  where  the  obferver  is  ; but 
this  ray  cannot  come  directly  from  the  fun,  which  is  under 
the  horizon  ; and  mull  therefore  be  a ray  reflected  to  us  by 
the  laft  inner  and  concave  furface  of  the  atmofphere.  We 
are  to  fuppofe  that  the  fun  when  17  27'  below  the  horizon, 
emits  a ray  which  is  a tangent  to  the  earth,  and  llrikes 
upon  the  laft  furface  of  the  atmofphere,  and  is  thence  re- 
fle&ed  to  our  eye,  being  Hill  a tangent,  and  horizontal.  If 
there  were  no  atmofphere,  there  would  be  no  crepufculum  ; 
and  confequently,  if  the  atmofphere  were  not  fo  high  as  it 
is,  the  crepufculum  would  begin  and  end  when  the  fun  is 
at  a lefs  diftance  from  the  horizon  than  17’  27',  and  con- 
trarily. — Hence  we  infer,  that  the  extent  of  the  arc  by 
which  the  fun  is  depreffed  when  the  crepufculum  begins  or 
ends,  determines  the  height  of  the  atmofphere.  We  are 
to  note,  however,  that  33',  mull  be  fubtracled  from  the 
arc  of  i8J  for  the  refraction  which  raifes  the  fun  fo  much 
higher  than  he  would  be;  and  1 6'  more  for  the  height  of 
the  upper  limb  of  the  fun,  which  is  fuppofed  to  fend  the  ray 
above  his  centre,  fo  that  the  arc  which  determines  the  height 
c.f  the  atmofphere  is  only  1 7'  1 1 '.  Two  rays,  one  direft  and 
the  other  reflc&ed,  but  both  tangents  to  the  earth,  muft  ne- 
ceffariiy  meet  in  the  atmofphere  at  the  point  of  refietlion, 
and  comprehend  an  arc  between  them  of  17“  1 1 ',  of  which 
they  are  tangents. — Hence  it  follows,  from  the  nature  of 
the  circle,  that  a line  drawn  from  the  centre  of  the  earth, 
and  cutting  the  arc  in  two,  will  go  to  the  point  of  con- 
currence of  thofe  two  rays  ; and  as  it  is  eafy  to  find  the  ex- 
cefsof  this  line  above  the  femi-d  ameter  of  the  earth,  which 
is  known,  it  is  eafy  to  find  the  height  of  the  atmofphere, 
which  is  only  that  excels.  See  Crepusculum. 

On  this  principle,  M.  de  la  Plire  difeovered  the  height  of 
the  atmofphere  to  be  37223  fathoms,  or  near  17  French 
leagues.  The  fame  method  was  alfo  made  life  of  by  Kep- 
ler, who  only  rejected  it,  becaufe  it  gave  the  height  of 
the  atmofphere  twenty  times  greater  than  he  otherwife  al- 
lowed 
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lowed  it.  It  rmifl  be  added,  that  in  this  calculation,  the 
direct  and  reflected  rays  are  fuppofed  to  be  right  lines  5 
whereas  in  f;i6t  they  are  curves,  formed  by  the  perpetual  re- 
fraction which  the  rays  undergo  in  palling  through  a furies 
of  different  denfities  of  air.  Ccmputi  ;g  then  upon  them, 
as  two  funilar  curves,  or  rather  as  a fugle  curve,  one  ex- 
treme whereof  is  a tangent  to  tire  earth;  its  vertex,  equally 
diftunt  from  both  the  extremes,  determines  the  height  of 
the  atmofphere;  which  therefore  will  be  found  fomewhat' 
lower  than  in  the  former  cafe ; the  point  of  concurrence 
of  two  right  lines,  which  are  here  only  tangents  to  the 
curve,  the  one  at  one  end,  and  the  other  at  the  other, 
being  higher  than  the  vertex  of  the  curve.  In  this  way, 
M.  de  la  Hire  finds  the  atmofphere  36362  fathoms,  or  16 
leagues,  Hift.  del’ Acad.  Roy.  de  Scien.  an.  1713-  p>.  71. 

The  nature  of  the  curve,  which  is  deferibed  by  a ray  of 
light  in  palling  through  the  atmofphere,  has  been  the  fub- 
jcCt  of  affiduous  inveftigatipn.  M.  De  la  Hire  took  great 
pains  to  demonic  rate,  that,  luppofing  the  denfity  of  the  at- 
mofphere proportional  to  its  weight, ‘this  curve  is  a cycloid: 
and  he  fays,  that  if  the  ray  be  a tangent  to  the  atmofphere, 
the  diameter  of  its  generating  circle  will  be  the  height  of 
the  atmofphere  ; and  that  this  diameter  increafes,  till  at  laic, 
when  the  rays  are  perpendicular,  it  becomes  infinite,  or  the 
circle  degenerates  into  a right  line.  This  reafoning  flip- 
poles  that  thefurface  of  the  atmofphere  is  a plane;  but  fince 
it  is  a curve,  lie  obferves  that  thele  cycloids  become  in  fact 
epicycloids.  Hermannus,  in  his  “ Phoronomia,”  has  deteCted 
tue  error  ot  M.  De  la  Plire,  and  lliown  that  this  curve  is 
ii  finitely  extended,  aid  ha.,  an  afymptote  ; ai'd  Dr.  Brook 
Taylor  obferves,  “ Method.  Iucrem.”  p.  168,  that  it  is 
one  cf  the  molt  intricate  and  perplexed  that  can  well  be 
propofed.  This  ingenious  author  computes  the  refractive 
power  of  the  air,  to  be  to  the  force  of  gravity  at  the 
furface  of  the  earth,  as  320^00, ooo  to  1. 

The  extreme  rarity  of  the  atmofphere  at  confiderable 
altitudes,  fitch  as  thofe  of  forty  or  fifty  miles,  bound- 
ing the  production  of  twilight,  has  perplexed  philofo- 
ph  rs  in  accounting  for  meteors,  which,  whatever  be 
their  origin,  whether  ek-Clrical  or  otlxerwife,  are  ob- 
ferved  at  a much  greater  elevation  than  that  to  which  the 
rrtraCtive  power  of  the  atmofpherical  air  extends.  A very 
remarkable  one  of  this  kind  was  obferved  by  Dr.  Hal- 
ley in  the  month  of  March  1719  ; the  altitude  of  which 
he  computed  to  have  been  between  69  and  73^  Englifh 
miles;  its  diameter  being  2800  yards  or  more  than  a mile 
a id  a half,  and  its  velocity  about  350  miles  i.i  a mimjte. 
Others  of  a funilar  kind,  but  of  a greater  altitude  and  velo- 
c ty,  have  been  obferved  by  others  ; and  particularly  one 
'lean  in  Auguft  1783,  whofe  height  above  the  earth  could 
not  be  lefs  than  ninety  miles,  and  its  diameter  was  not  lefs 
than  the  former,  whilft  its  velotciy  was  certainly  not  lefs 
tlmn  1000  miles  in  a minute.  From  analogy  and  reafoning 
it  ;s  very  probable,  that  fuel;  meteors  are  not  effentially 
different  from  thofe  that  are  feen  near  the  furface  of  the 
earth.  Neverthelefs  in  the  high  regions  where  they  are 
obferved,  the  atmofphere,  according  to  our  computation, 
ought  not  to  have  denfity  fufficient  to  fupport  flame  and  to 
propagate  found ; and  yet  fuch  meteors  are  commonly 
lucceeded  by  one  or  more  exploiions,  and  are  accompa:iied, 
as  it  has  been  reported,  with  a biffing  noife  as  they  pafs  over 
our  heads.  The- meteor  of  1719  was  not  only  very  bright, 
io  that  for  fume  time  it  changed  the  night  into  day,  but 
was  attended  with  an  explofion  that  was  heard  over  ail  the 
ifland  of  Britain,  occafioning  a violent  concuffion  of  the 
atmofphere  and  feeming  to  fhake  the  earth  itfelf.  And  yet, 
in  the  regions  in  which  tliis  meteor  moved,  the  air  ought  to 
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have  been  30c thoufrmd  times  rarer  than  the  air  we  breath-*, 
or  loco  times  rarer  than  the  vacuum  commonly  made  by  a 
good  air-pump.  Dr.  Halley  conjectures,  that  trie  immenfe 
magnitude  cf  fuch  bodies  may  compenfate  for  the  rarity 
of  the  medium  in  which  they  move.  Allowing  them  to  be 
eleflrical  phenomena,  difficulties  occur  in  explaining  feveral 
ch'cumftanccs  attending  them  ; and  particularly  the  fplendor 
of  their  appearance,  which  requires  a circumambient  fluid 
capable  of  confining  and  condenfing  the  eleCtric  matter  of 
which  they  are  compofcd.  From  late  experiments,  it  has 
been  inferred,  that  the  electric  fluid  cannot  pervade  a perfect 
vacuum.  See  Meteor. 

Atmosphere,  Rtf  ration  and  Rjleffkn  of  the.  That 
the  atmofphere  has  a rcfraCtive  power,  which  is  the  caufe 
of  maav  phenomena,  is  uuquefricnable.  This  power  is  af- 
certained  by  the  production  of  twilight  above  noticed,  and 
by  many  other  faCts  and  experiments.  Alhazen  the  Ara- 
bian, who  lived  about  A.- D.  1100,  feeins  to  jiave  been 
more  ir.quifitive  into  the  nature  of  rcfraCtion  than  the  pre- 
ceding writers.  But  neither  Alhazen,  nor  his  follower 
Vitellio,  knew  any  thing  of  its  juft  quantity,  which  was 
not  known  to  any  tolerable  degree  ot  exaCtnefs,  till  Tycho 
Brahe,  with  incredible  diligence,  fettled  it.  But  neither 
Tycho,  nor  Kepler,  difeovered  in  what  manner  the  rays  of 
light  were  refraCted  by  the  atmofphere.  Tycho  thought 
the  rcfraCtion  was  chiefly  caufed  by  denfe  vapours,  very 
near  the  earth’s  furface.  Kepler  placed  the  caufe  wholly 
in  the  higher  regions  of  the  atmofphere,  which  he  took  to 
be  uniformly  denfe  ; and  thence  he  determined  its  altitude 
to  be  little  more  than  that  of  the  highefl  'mount. aim:.  But 
the  true  couftitution  of  the  atmofphere,  deduced  afterwards 
from  the  Torricellian  experiment,  afforded  a jufter  idea  of 
thefe  refraftions,  especially  after  it  appeared  by  a repetition 
of  Mr.  Lowthorp’s  experiment,  that  the  air’s  refraCfive 
power  is  proportionable  to  its  denfity.  By  this  variation 
of  the  air’s  denfity,  a ray  of  light,  in  pafling  through  the 
atmofphere,  is  continually  refracted  at  every  point,  and 
thereby  deferibes  a curve,  and  not  a ftraight  line,’  as  it 
would  have  done  were  there  no  atmofphere,  or  were  its 
denfity  uniform.  See  Refraction. 

The  atmofphere,  or  air,  has  alfc  a reflective  power  ; and 
this  power  is  the  caufe  that  enlightens  objeCts  fo  uniformly 
on  all  fides.  The  abfence  of  this  power  would  occafion  a 
ftrange  alteration  in  the  appearance  of  things;  their  fhadows 
would  be  fo  very  dark,  and  their  fides  enlightened  by  the 
fun  fo  very  bright,  that  probably  we  could  fee  no  more  of 
them  than  their  bright  halves  ; fo  that,  for  a view  of  the 
other  halves,  we -muff  turn  them  half  round,  or,  if  immove- 
able, muft  wait  till  the  fun  could  come  round  upon  them. 
Such  a pellucid  unrefiective  atmofphere  would  indeed  have 
been  very  commodious  for  aitronomical  obfervations  upon 
the  courfe  of  the  fun  and  planets  among  the  fixed  ftars, 
viiible  by  day  as  well  as  by  night  ; but  then  fuch  a fudden 
tranlition  from  darknefs  to  light,  and  from  light  to  darknefs 
immediately,  upon  the  riling  and  fetting  of  the  fun,  without 
any  twilight,  and  even  upon  turning  from  or  to  the  fun  at. 
noon  day,  would  have  been  very  inconvenient  and  offenfive. 
to  our  eyes. 

However,  though  the  atmofphere  is  greatly  affiftant  to 
the  illumination  o!  obje&s,  yet  it  muft  alio  be  obferved 
that  it  flops  a great  deal  cf  light.  By  M.  Bouguer’s  expe- 
riments, it  feems  that  the  light  of  the  moon  is  frequently 
2000  times  weaker  in  the  horizon,  than  at  the  altitude  of 
66  degrees  ; and  that  the  proportion  of  her  light  at  the 
altitudes  of  66  and  19  degrees,  is  about  3 to  2.  The 
lights  of  the  fun  muft  bear  the  fame  proportion  to  each 
other  at  thofe  heights,  which  M.  Bouguer  made  choice  of, 
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as  being  the  meridian  heights  of  the  fun,  at  the  fummer 
and  winter  folilices,  in  the  latitude  of  Croilie  in  France. 
Smith’s  Optics,  Rem.  95.  See  Light,  and  Reflec- 
tion. 

Atmosphere,  Salubrity  of  the.  See  Eudiometry. 

Atmosphere,  Temperature  of  the.  The  variable  tempe- 
rature of  the  atmofphere,  at  different  feafons  and  in  different 
fituations,  has  been  the  fubjeft  of  elaborate  inveftigation  ; 
and  many  {peculations  and  theories  have  been  propofed  in 
order  to  account  for  the  changes  which  it  undergoes.  That 
the  prefence  of  the  fun  is  the  principal  fource  of  heat  as 
well  as  of  light,  and  its  abfence  of  cold,  is  too  obvious  to 
have  been  ever  doubted  ; and  the  effedt  produced  by  the 
greater  or  lefs  obliquity  of  its  rays  has  been  long  and  uni- 
verfally  obferved  and  acknowledged.  From  this  fadt,  how- 
ever, the  ancient  philofophers  of  Greece  and  Rome  too 
haftily  inferred,  that  the  torrid  zone,  under  a vertical  fun, 
and  the  frigid  zone,  where  its  rays  fall  very  obliquely,  were 
uninhabitable.  Time  corredled  this  miftake  ; and  prefented 
new  phenomena  which  it  has  been  found  difficult  to  explain. 
The  hotted  days  are  frequently  felt  in  the  colded  climates, 
and  the  greated  cold,  as  well  as  perpetual  fnow,  are  found 
in  countries  bordering  on,  or  even  immediately  under,  the 
equator.  In  the  fame  latitudes,  very  different  temperatures 
have  been  obferved,  not  only  in  different,  but  even  in  the  fame 
hemifphere.  The  temperature  of  the  eadern  coad  of  North 
America  differs  widely  from  that  of  the  wedern  oppofite 
coad  of  Europe,  but  agrees  nearly  with  that  of  the  eadern 
coad  of  Afia  lying  between  the  fame  parallels.  Mem. 
Philad.  vol.  i.  Thefe,  and  fimilar  circumffances,  have  made 
it  neceffary  for  meteorologids  to  recur  to  other  caufes  of 
varying  temperature,  beudes  the  immediate  agency  or  ab- 
fence of  the  folar  rays.  Dr.  Halley  has,  indeed,  proved, 
that,  abdradfing  from  the  intervention  of  fogs,  mids,  and 
mountains  of  ice,  the  hotted  weather  might,  in  lummer, 
take  place  even  under  the  poles,  the  duration  of  the  fun’s 
light  more  than  compenfating  for  the  obliquity  of  its  direc- 
tion (fee  Heat)  ; but  as  many  phyfical  caufes  ob- 
drudl  the  activity  of  the  folar  rays  in  thefe  and  other  re- 
gions, it  was  dill  neceffary  to  recur  to  fome  other  caufe. 
At  length  M.  de  Mairan  (Mem.  Acad.  Par.  1719  and 
1767)  difeovered,  that  the  rigour  of  the  cold  of  winter  is 
tempered  by  the  heat  imparted  to  the  atmofphere  by  the 
earth  itfelf ; which  heat,  probably  poffeffed  from  its  origin, 
is  preferved  and  renewed  by  the  inceffant  influences  of  the 
fun,  to  which  one-half  of  its  furface  is  condantly  expofed. 
Admitting  this  'fadf,  the  temperature  of  the  atmofphere 
mud  depend  on  the  capacity  of  the  earth  for  receiving  and 
retaining  heat,  and  for  communicating  it  to  the  furrounding 
medium.  But  as  the  earth  is  compofed  of  land  and  water, 
it  fhould  be  confidered  that  the  capacities  of  thefe  con- 
dituent  parts  for  receiving  both  heat  and  cold  are  very  dif- 
ferent. Land,  particularly  when  dry,  receives  heat  from 
the  fun’s  rays  very  readily,  but  tranfmits  it  through  its 
own  fubdance  to  great  depths  very  flowly ; and,  on  the 
other  hand,  water,  by  reafon  of  its  tranfparency,  receives 
heat  very  flowly,  but  diffufes  what  it  receives  more  readily. 
Dr.  Hales  found,  that  in  the  month  of  Augufl,  1 724,  when 
the  air,  and  the  furface  of  the  earth,  were  both  at  88°,  a 
thermometer,  placed  only  two  inches  under  the  furface, 
flood  at  85°  ; another,  16  inches  under  the  furface,  indicated 
•70°,  and  a third,  24  inches  deep,  flood  at  68°.  The  two 
lad  thermometers  preferved  the  fame  temperature  both  day 
and  night,  till  the  end  of  the  month,  and  then  fell  to  63° 
or  6t°  ; the  earth  obftinately  retaining  its  heat,  at  that 
depth,  though  the  temperature  of  the  air  frequently  varied. 
On  the  26th  of  October,  a thermometer,  expofed  to  the 


air,  flood  at  35.5°;  but  one  funk  two  inches  in  the  earth 
was  heated  to  43.85  ; another  at  the  depth  of  16  inches, 
flood  at  48.8° ; and  another,  24  inches  deep,  fhowed  50^  ; 
and  from  the  iff  to  the  12th  of  November,  when  the  tem- 
perature of  the  external  air  was  27°,  a thermometer  placed 
at  the  depth  of  24  inches,  flood  at  43. 8J  ; but  from  the 
month  of  March  to  that  of  September  in  the  following 
year,  the  external  air  was  condantly  warmer  than,  the  earth 
at  the  depth  of  16  inches  or  2 feet  : the  feal'on,  however, 
was  very  rainy,  and  the  evaporation,  thus  occafioned,  pre- 
vented the  earth  from  being  warmed  fo  much  as  it  otherwife 
might  have  been.  Hales  Veget.  Statics,  vol.  i.  p.  61,  &c. 
From  thefe  experiments  it  may  be  inferred,  that  the  furface 
of  the  earth  is  much  heated  during  the  fummer,  but  that 
the  heat  defeends  very  flowly,  a great  part  of  it  being  com- 
municated to  the  air ; that  during  the  winter,  the  earth 
gives  out  to  the  air  the  heat  which  it  had  received  during 
the  fummer  ; and  that  wet  fummers  mud  be  fucceeded  by 
cold  winters.  The  experiments  of  Dr.  Hales  furnifh  nearly 
the  fame  refults  with  thofe  of  Mariotte  (Sur  le  Froid  ai  d 
le  Chaud,  p.  189.)  ; who  found,  that  the  earth  is  gradually 
heated  during  the  fummer,  and  as  gradually  cooled  during 
the  winter  months  ; and  that,  at  the  didance  of  a few  feet 
under  the  furface,  it  is  condantly  warmer  than  the  external 
air ; and  the  excefs  was  found  to  remain  till  April,  when 
the  furface  is  again  heated  by  the  fun’s  rays,  and  flowly 
tranfmits  its  heat  downwards.  Hence  it  appears,  that  at 
the  didance  of  about  80  or  90  feet  below  the  furface,  pro- 
vided that  there  be  a communication  with  the  ixternal  air, 
or  at  a leis  depth  if  there  be  no  fuch  communication,  the 
temperature  of  the  earth  admits  of  very  flight  variation,  and 
generally  approaches  to  the  mean  annual  heat.  Then  the 
temperature  of  fpring  is  nearly  the  fame  as  the  annual 
temperature,  and  varies  very  little.  M.  Van  Swinden  has 
obferved,  that  the  greatefl  cold,  and  even  that  which  ex- 
ceeds o of  Fahrenheit’s  fcale,  if  it  lads  no  more  than  a few 
days,  penetrates  no  deeper  than  20  inches  when  the  earth 
is  covered  with  fnow,  and  not  above  10  inches  if  no  fnow  lies 
on  the  furface  ; and  this  fail  evinces  the  important  and  ufe- 
ful  purpofes  anfwered  by  this  covering  in  high  northern 
latitudes.  Such  fadfs  tend  to  prove,  that  the  heat  of  the 
earth  does  not  increafe  as  we  defeend  into  it ; but  at  the 
greated  depths  it  is  nearly  the  fame  as  the  mean  annual 
temperature  of  the  latitude.  It  has  been  obferved,  that 
land  is  capable  of  receiving  much  more  heat  or  cold  than 
water.  To  this  purpofe,  Dr.  Raymond  found,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Marfeilles,  land  frequently  heated  to  i6oJ; 
but  he  never  found  the  fea  hotter  than  77  ; and  in  win- 
ter he  frequently  obferved  the  earth  cooled  down  to  140 
or  15°,  but  the  fea  never  lower  than  44°  or  45°.  (Mem.  de 
la  Societ.  de  Med.  de  Paris,  an.  1778.  p.  70.)  From  thefe 
faffs  it  is  an  obvious  inference,  that  the  atmofphere  which 
lies  over  the  fea  fhould  maintain  a more  uniform  temperature 
than  that  over  the  land  ; and  this  is  found  to  be  the  fact  ; 
nor  is  it  difficult  to  give  a fatisfadtory  explication  of  it. 
During  fummer,  the  temperature  of  the  fea  on  its  furface  is 
condantly  diminifhed  by  the  procefs  of  evaporation  ; and 
in  the  winter,  when  the  fuperficial  water  is  cooled,  it  de- 
feends by  its  augmented  gravity  to  the  bottom,  and  its 
place  is  occupied  by  water  of  a higher  temperature.  This 
alternate  change  of  this  heavier  and  lighter  air  proceeds, 
and  the  winter  elapfes  before  the  atmofphere  has  diminifhed 
the  temperature  of  the  water  below  a certain  degree.  Be- 
tween the  mean  annual  temperature  of  the  atmofphere  over 
the  ocean,  and  that  of  countries  fituated  at  a confulerable 
diflance  from  it,  there  is  a very  perceptible  difference.  As 
the  lea  is  never  heated  to  the  fame  degree  as  the  land, 
3 »he 
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the  mean  temperature  of  fummer  over  the  lea  may  be  con- 
iidered  as  lower  than  that  over  the  land.  In  winter,  when 
the  force  of  the  fun’s  rays  is  weakened,  the  fea  imparts  its 
heat  to  the  atmofphere  much  more  readily  than  the  earth. 
The  mean  temperature  on  fen,  is,  therefore, ' at  this  feafon 
higher  than  on  land,  and  in  cold  countries  this  difference  in 
the  evolution  of  heat  is  fo  very  coniiderable,  that  it  more 
than  counterbalances  the  difference  which  takes  place  in 
fummer  ; infomuch  that  in  high  latitudes,  the  mean  annual 
temperature  at  fea  ought  to  exceed  that  on  the  land.  Mr. 
Kirwan  obferves,  that,  in  order  to  had  the  temperature  in 
any  place  fitiuite  between  the  latitudes  70°  and  35  , the 
ftaudard  temperature  for  the  fame  latitude  Ihould  be  lowered 

of  a degree  for  every  50  miles  of  diltance  ; fence  in 
winter  the  cold  always  increafes  in  proportion  to  the  dis- 
tance from  the  ftandard.  At  a lefs  dilhince  than  50  miles 
the  atmofpnere  or.  the  ocean  and  land  are  fo  blended  toge- 
ther by  the  agency  of  fea  and  land  winds,  that  Jittle  dif- 
ference is  perceptible  in  the  annual  mean  temperature. 
In  lower  latitudes  than  30°,  the  folar  rays  even  in  winter 
aft  with  no  inconfiderable  force,  the  furface  of  the  earth 
alfo  retains  a pretty  coniiderable  degree  of  heat,  and  con- 
fequently  the  mean  annual  temperatures  of  the  lea  and  land 
preferve  a greater  equality.  In  proportion  as  we  approach 
to  the  equator,  the  force  of  the  fun’s  rays  in  winter  adts 
with  additional  energy,  and  the  mean  temperature  of  the 
land  atmofphere  at  this  fealon  approximates  nearer  and 
nearer  to  that  of  the  fea,  till  at  the  equator  they  become 
-equal. 

In  latitudes  diftant  from  the  equator,  iflands  are  warmer 
than  continents,  becaufe  they  participate  more  of  the  tem- 
perature of  the  fea.  Countries  that  lie  fouthward  of  any 
fea,  are  warmer  than  thofe  that  have  the  lame  fea  to  the 
fouth  of  them,  at  leal!  in  our  hemiiphere,  becaufe  the 
winds  that  fhould  cool  them  in  winter  are  tempered,  by  : 
palling  to  them  from  that  fea  ; and  thofe  that  are  northward 
of  the  fea  are  cooled  in  fummer  by  the  breezes  that  ifhie 
from  it;  but  a nothern  or  fouthern  bearing  of  the  fea  ren- 
ders a country  warmer,  than  if  it  lay  either  to  the  ealt  or 
weft.  Tradfs  of  land  which  are  covered  with  trees  and  lux- 
uriant vegetables,  are  much  colder  than  thofe  which  have 
lefs  furface  of  vegetable  matter:  for  though  living  vegetables 
alter  their  temperature  flowly,  and  with  difficulty,  yet  the 
evaporation  from  their  numerous  furfaces  is  much  greater 
than  from  the  fame  fpaceof  land  uncovered  with  vegetables  ; 
and  befides,  when  they  are  tall  and  clofe,  as  forefts,  they 
exclude  the  fun’s  rays,  and  Ihelter  the  winter  fnows  from  the 
wind  and  fun.'  From  fome  experiments  of  Mr.  Williams 
(Philad.  Tranf.  vol.  ii.  p.  150.)  it  appears,  that  forefts  dif- 
charge  one-third  more  vapour  into  the  atmolphere,  than  the 
fame  fpace  of  ground  would  do  if  adtuaiiy  covered  with 
water.  From  this  reafoning  it  appears,  that  woody  coun- 
tries are  much  colder  than  thofe  that  are  open  and  culti- 
vated and  it  will  enable  us  to  account  for  the  amelioration 
of  climate  that  attends  agricultural  cultivation.  See  Cli- 
mate. 

Another  principal  fource  of  heat,  befides  the  fun’s  rays 
and  earth,  which,  may  be  regarded  as  a repolitory  of  heat, 
is  the  condenfation  of  vapour.  It  is  well  known,  that  va- 
pour contains  a quantity  of  the  matter  of  heat,  which  pro- 
duces no  other  effeft  but  that  of  making  it  afiume  an  aerial 
expanded  Hate,  until  the  vap’our  is  condenfed  into  a liquid; 
but  dnring  this  condenfation  a quantity  of  fenfible  heat  is 
let  loofe,  which  warms  the  furrounding  atmofphere.  This 
condenfation  is  frequently  occafioned  bythe  attradlion  of  an 
electrical  cloud  ; and  hence  proceeds  the  fultrinefs  which  we 
often  experience  before  rain. 
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Notwithftanding  the  variations  of  temperature  that  occur 
in  every  climate,  and  at  every  feafon,  there  is  a mean  tem- 
perature from  which  the  atmofphere  leldom  deviates  beyond 
a certain  number  of  degrees.  In  order  to  determine  this 
Mr.  Playfair,  profeffor  of  mathematics  in  the  univerfity  of 
Edinburgh  (See  Edinb.  Trani.  vol.  v.  part  2.  for  1802, 
p.  193-),  divides  every  month  into  three  parts,  and  exhibits 
the  ftate  of  the  barometer  and  thermometer  for  each  of 
thefe  divifions,  In  his  tables  the  three  firft  columns  contain 
the  greateft,  leaft,  and  mean  heiglxt  of  the  barometer  ; and 
the  fourth  column  gives  the  temperature  of  the  air  in  the 
room  where  the  barometer  is  kept.  The  fifth  and  fixth  co- 
lumns {how  the  greateft  height  of  the  thermometer  in  the 
air,  obferved  during  the  ten  days  to  which  the  numbers  refer ; 
the  next  three  give  the  mean  heights,  as  obferved  at  three 
different  times  every  day  ; viz.  at  eight  in  the  ihorning,  ten 
in  the  evening,  and  as  nearly  as  poffible  to  the  warmeft  time 
of  the  day,  or  fome  time -between  mid-day  and  three  in  the 
afternoon.  The  mean  of  all  thefe  is  taken  for  the  mean 
temperature  of  the  day,  which  being-  computed  for  each 
day,  the  mean  of  all  thefe  mean  temperatures  is  fet  down 
for  the  mean  temperature  of  the  atmofphere  for  every  one 
of  the  thirty-fix  divifions  of  the  year.  The  mean  of  the 
three  divifions  of  every  month  is  given  m the  next  column, 
under  the  title  of  the  mean  temperature  of.  the  month. 
It  is’  prefumed,  fays  Mr.  Playfair,  that  the  mean  tempera- 
tures, which  are  the  points  rr.oft  difficult  to  be  afcertair.ed, 
are  given  with  tolerable  exaClnefs,  as  they  are  deduced  from 
three  obfervations  made  every  day,  of  which  the  firft,  viz. 
that  at  eight  in  the  morning,  is  not  far  from  the  medium 
temperature  of  the  whole  day,  and  the  other  two  are  as 
near  as  circumftances  will  allow,  to  the  two  extremes  of 
greateft  heat  and  greateft  cold.  At  Edinburgh,  the  mean 
temperature  for  the  year  1797  was 48. 04.  ; for  1798,49.28°; 
and  for  1799,  46.13'’.  From  a mean  of  the  obfervations 
made  at  the  houfeof  the  Royal  Society,  from  1772  to  1 780, 
the  annual  temperature  of  London  appears  to  be  51.9  , or 
in  round  numbers  520. 

The  greateft  mean  annual  temperature  prevails  at  the 
equator,  or  in  the  fecond  degree  of  north  latitude.  As  we 
recede  from  the  equator,  the  mean  temperature  gradually 
decreaies,  and  it  is  moil  dimimfhed  at  the  poles.  This  di- 
minution takes  place  in  fuch  a manner,  that  the  mean  annual 
temperatures  of  all  the  latitudes  are  arithmetical  means  be- 
tween the  mean  annual  temperatures  ef  the  equator  and  of 
the  pole.  The  ratio  between  the  deereafe  of  temperature, 
and  the  diftance  from  the  equator,  was  firft  afeertaiue'd  by 
Mr.  Tobias  Mayer  of  Gottingen  (Oper.  Ined.  vol.  i.  ) ; and 
by  means  of  an  equation  deduced  from  it,  and  rendered  more 
clear,  accurate,  and  general,  Mr.  Kirwan  has  calculated  the 
mean  annual  temperature  of  every  degree  of  latitude  between 
the  equator  and  the  pole.  He  fuppofes  the  mean  annual 
heat  to  be  the  greateft  under  the  equator,  and  leaft  under 
the  poles  ; that  at  the  equator  he  calls  m,  and  that  at  the 
north  pole  m — n,  and  putting  Q for  any  other  latitude,  the 
temperature  of  that  latitude  will  be  m — n lin.  Hence,  as 
the  mean  annual  temperature  of  lat.  40  , determined  by  the 
belt  obfervations,  is  62°,  and  the  temperature  of  lat.  50"  is 
found  to  be  52.90  ; thus  the  value  of  m and  n being  known,, 
the  mean  annual  temperatures  of  the  equator,  and  of  the 
poles,  may  be  determined  ; for  the  fquare  of  the  line  of  40* 
is  0.41,  and  the  fquare  of  the  fine  of  50°  is  0.58  : then-, 
m — 0.41  n = 62 
and  m — 0.58  7/  = 52.9  ; 
confequently  62  -f-  0.41  n — 52.9  + 0.58  n. 

Whence  the  .value  of  n is  found  to  be  53  nearly,  and  m in  t he 
firft  equation  is  84  ; and  therefore  the  mean  temperature  of 
K k the 
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the  equator  is  84,  and  that  of  the  pole  31. 
principles  the  following  table  was  calculated. 
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TABLE  of  the  Mean  Annual  Temperature  of  the 
Situation  in  every  Latitude. 


Lac. 

re  m per. 

La;. 

r 1 

i etnper. 

La-. 

Temper. 

90 

31 

6l 

43-5 

32 

69.I 

89 

31.04 

DO 

44-3 

31 

69.9 

88 

3 1 . 1 0 

59 

45.09 

3° 

70.7 

87 

3*-H 

58 

45.8 

29 

71-5 

86 

31.2 

57 

46.7 

28 

72.3 

85 

VA 

56 

47-5 

27 

72.8 

84 

3r-5 

55 

48.4 

26 

73-8 

8.3 

3*-7 

54 

49.2 

25 

74-5 

82 

32 

53 

50.2 

24 

75-4 

81 

32.2 

1 52 

51. 1 

23 

75-9 

80 

32.6 

I 51 

52.4 

22 

76.5 

79 

32.9 

i 50 

52.9 

21 

77.2 

78 

33-2 

49 

53-8 

1 20 

77.8 

77 

33-7 

1 48 

54-7 

l9 

78-3 

76 

34-i 

47 

55.6 

18 

78.9 

75 

34-5 

46 

56.4 

! *7 

79-4 

74 

35 

45 

57-5 

1 16 

79-9 

73 

35-5 

44 

58.4 

15 

80.4 

72 

36 

43 

59-4 

! J4 

So.  8 

71 

36.6 

42 

60.3 

L3 

81.3 

70 

37-2 

41 

61.2 

12 

81.7 

69 

37*8 

40 

62 

1 1 

82 

68 

38.4 

39 

63 

10 

82.3 

67 

39-1 

38 

63-9 

9 

82.7 

66 

39-7 

37 

64.8 

8 

82.9 

65 

40.4 

36 

65.7 

7 

83.2 

64 

41.2 

35 

66.6 

6 

83H 

| 63 

41.9 

34 

67.4 

5 

83.6 

1 62 

42.7 

33 

68.3 

0 

84 

In  forming  this  table,  Mr.  Kirwan  fought  for  a ftandard 
fituation,  with  whofe  temperature,  in  every  latitude,  we 
may  compare  and  appreciate  the  temperature  of  all  other 
htuations  in  the  fame  latitudes,  on  water  only.  Accord- 
ingly,  he  chofe  that  fituation  for  a ftandard,  which  is  moil 
free  from  any  beftdethe  moft  permanent  caufes  of  alteration, 
viz.  that  part  of  the  Atlantic  that  lies  between  the  80th 
degree  of  northern,  and  the  45th  degree  of  fouthern  lati- 
tude, and  extending  weftward  as  far  as  the  gulf  ftream,  and 
to  within  a few  leagues  of  the  coaft  of  America  ; and  all 
that  part  of  the  Pacific  ocean,  reaching  from  N.  lat.  450  to 
S.  lat.  40°  from  the  20th  to  the  275th  degree  of  longitude, 
eaft  from  London,  which  is  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
furface  of  the  globe.  "Within  this'fpace  the  mean  annual 
temperature  is  as  expreffed  in  the  table  ; and  the  author  has 
added  the  temperature  of  latitudes  beyond  8cf  in  the  nor- 
thern hemifphere,  though  not  ftriftly  within  the  ftan- 
dard. 

Mr.  Kirwan  has  alfo  attempted  to  afcertain  the  mean 
monthly  temperature  of  the  ftandard  ocean.  With  this 
yiew- he  ftai.es,  that  in  every  latitude,  the  mean  temperature 
cl  the  month  of  April  fauns  to  approach  very  nearly  to  the 
mean  annual  heat  of  that  latitude  ; and  as  far  as  heat  de- 
pends on  the  action  of  the  folar  rays,  the  mean  heat  of 
every  month  is  as  the  mean  altitude  of  the  fun,  or  rather, 
as  the  fine  of  the  fun’s  mean  altitude-  during  that  month. 
Hence  to  fir  A the  mean  heat  of  May,  fay,  as  the  fine  of 
the  fi  : Pr.  r .1  c.r  altitude  in  April  is  to  the  mean  heat  of  April, 
fo  is  t ne  fine  cd  the  fun’s  mean  altitude  in  May  to  the  mean 
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heat  of  May.  By  a fimilar  procefs,  the  temperatures  of 
June,  July,  and  Auguft  may  be  found  ; but  this  rule  would 
give  the  temperatures  of  the  fucceeding  months  too  low  ; 
Standard  becaufe  it  does  not  comprehend  the  quantity  of  heat  accruing^ 
to  the  atmofphere  by  communication  of  the  internal  heat  oi 
the  globe,  which  in  every  latitude  is  nearly  tire  fame  as  the 
mean  annual  heat  of  that  latitude.  Hence  the  real  tempe- 
rature of  thefe  months  raull  be  regarded  as  an  arithmetical 
mean  between  the  aftronomical  and  terreftrial  heats.  E.  g. 
In  lat.  5 1 °,  the  aftronomical  heat  of  the  month  of  Septem- 
ber is  44 .66J,  and  the  mean  annual  heat  is  52. 40  ; confe- 

quently  the  real  heat  of  this  month  is  1 5 2 -ft—  48.4, 

which  is  more  conformable  to  cbfervation.  Mr.  Kirwan  has 
with  great  labour  formed  a table,  {bowing  the  monthly  mean 
temperature  of  the  ftandard  ocean  from  lat.  8o°.  to  lat.  io°. 
Hence  he  fhows,  that  the  coldeft  weather  in  all  climates 
prevails  in  the  month  of  January ; and  that  July  is  the 
warmeft  month  in  all  latitudes  above  48"  ; but  in  lower  lati- 
tudes, Auguft  is  generally  the  warmeft  ; that  December  and 
January,  and  alio  June  and  July,  differ  hut  little  ; that 
the  differences  between  the  hotteft  and  coldeft  months,  with- 
in 20°  of  the  equator,  are  inconfiderable,  and  that  they  in- 
creafe  as  we  recede  from  the  equator  ; that  in  the  higheft 
latitudes  we  often  meet  with  a heat  of  75  or  80  degrees  ; 
that  every  habitable  latitude  enjoys  for  two  months  a heat 
of  60  degrees  at  leaft,  which  feems  to  be  neceffary  for  the 
growth  and  maturity  of  corn  ; and  that  the  quicknefs  of  ve- 
getation in  the  higher  latitudes  proceeds  from  the  duration 
of  the  fun  above  the  horizon  ; that  as  the  cold  of  the  higher 
latitudes,  and  the  heat  of  the  lower,  are  moderated  by  the 
vicinity  of  feas  and  mountains,  thefe,  inftead  of  being  irre- 
gular and  fortuitous,  may  be  regarded  as  a wife  and  benefi- 
cial provilion  of  nature,  in  this  refpeft  as  well  as  in  many 
others.  Mr.  Kirwan  has  alfo  ftiown,  that  the  greateft  cold 
within  the  twenty -four  hours  generally  happens  half  an  hour 
before  fun-rife,  in  all  latitudes  : the  greateft  heat  in  all  lati- 
tudes between  6o°  and  45°  is  found  about  half  paft  two 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon  ; between  lat.  450  and  350,  at  two 
o’clock  ; between  lat.  350  and  250,  at  half  paft  one  ; and 
between  lat.  25°  and  the  equator,  at  one  o’clock.  On  fea, 
the  difference  between  the  heat  of  day  and  night  is  not  fo 
great  as  on  land,  particularly  in  low  latitudes. 


TABLE  exhibiting  a Comparifon  of  the  Temperature  of 
London  with  that  of  other  noted  Places. 


Annual. 

Jan. 

J“iy- 

London  - - - 

1000 

IOOO 

1000 

Paris  ----- 

1028 

IO40 

1037 

Edinburgh  - 

923 

I040 

9H 

Berlin  ----- 

942 

Stockholm  - 

8n 

U83 

964 

Peterfburgh  - - - - 

746 

359° 

1008 

Vienna  .... 

987 

H05 

1037 

n> 

1 

I 

1 

1 

1067 

1730 

1283 

Bourdeaux  - - - 

1090 

925- 

ii39 

Montpelier  - 

1170 

850 

1196 

Madeira  - 

I3I9 

559 

1128 

Spanifh  Town  in  Jamaica 

U57 

Madras  - 

T 565 

49 1 

M49 

The  firft  column  of  this  table  exhibits  the  differences  of 
the  annual  temperature  ; the  fecor.d,  that  of  January  ; and 
the  third  that  of  July  ; that  of  London,  as  the  ftandard, 

being 
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being  cftimated  at  1000.  The  degree  of  cold  is  eftimated 
in  the  fecond  column,  and  the  degree  of  heat  in  the  firft  and 
third. 


A View  of  the  Annual  Temperature  of  different  Places , 
according  to  the  Order  of  their  Latitude . 


Nonli 

Lat. 

Longitude. 

Moan 

Annual 

Heat. 

Wadfo,  in  Lapland  - 

7°‘ 

5' 

36° 

Abo 

60 

27 

22 

’18 

E. 

40 

Peterfburqh 

59 

5^ 

3° 

24 

E. 

38.8 

Upfal 

59 

51 

J 7 

47 

E. 

4 r .88 

Stockholm 

59 

20 

18 

E. 

42-39 

Solylkamfki 

59 

54 

E. 

36.2 

Edinburgh 

55 

57 

D 

W. 

47-7 

Franeker 

53 

5 

42 

E. 

5?-6 

Berlin  ... 

52 

32 

X3 

31 

E. 

49 

Lyndon,  in  Rutland 

52 

3° 

0 

3 

W. 

48.03 

Leyden 

52 

10 

4 

32 

E. 

52.25 

London 

51 

31 

51.9 

Dunkirk 

51 

02 

2 

7 

E. 

54-9 

Manheiin 

49 

27 

9 

2 

E. 

5M 

Rouen 

49 

26 

I 

W. 

51 

Ratifbon 

48 

56 

12 

°5 

E. 

49-35 

Paris  - 

48 

50 

2 

25 

E. 

52 

Troyes,  in  Champaigne 

48 

18 

4 

10 

E. 

53* 1 7 

Vienna 

48 

12 

16 

22 

E. 

5 1 -5  3 

Dijon 

47 

*9 

4 

57 

E. 

52.8 

Nantes 

47 

l3 

1 

28 

E. 

55-53 

Poitiers 

46 

39 

0 

30 

E. 

53-8 

Laufanne  _ 

46 

31 

6 

5° 

E. 

48.87 

Padua 

45 

23 

12 

E. 

52.2 

Rhodez,  in  Guienne 

45 

21 

2 

39 

E. 

52.9 

Bourdeaux 

44 

50 

0 

36 

W. 

57.6 

Montpelier 

43 

3<5 

3 

73 

E. 

60.87 

Marfeilles 

43 

l9 

5 

27 

E. 

61.8 

Mont  Louis,  in  Roufillon 

42 

2 

40 

E. 

44-5 

Cambridge,  in  New  Eng- 
land  - - - j 

42 

25 

7i 

W. 

5°-3 

Philadelphia 

39 

56 

75 

°9 

w. 

52-5 

Pekin 

39 

54 

x 16 

29 

w. 

55-5 

Algiers 

36 

49 

2 

V 

E. 

72 

Grand  Cairo 

3° 

3i 

23 

E. 

73 

Canton 

23 

“3 

E. 

75-M 

Tivoli,  in  St.  Domingo 

J9 

76 

38 

W. 

74 

Spanifh  Town,  in  Jamaica 

18 

15 

81 

Manilla 

14 

36 

120 

58 

E. 

78.4 

Fort  St.  George 

*3 

87 

E. 

81.3 

Ponticherry 

12 

67 

E. 

88 

So 

ith 

Lat. 

Falkland  Ifiands 

51s 

66 

W. 

47-4 

Quito 

0 

T3 

77 

5° 

W. 

62 

As  the  earth  is  the  chief  fource  of  heat  in  the  ambient 
atmofphere,  diftance  from  the  earthf  is  a fource  of  cold  ; 
and  the  greateft  cold  mull  prevail  in  the  higheft  regions  of 
the  atmofphere,  more  efpecially  as  clear  unclouded  air  feems 
to  receive  no  heat  from  the  rays  of  the  fun,  whether  direft 
or  reflected.  Thus,  if  the  focus  of  the  moll  powerful 
burning  glafs  be  directed  on  mere  air,  it  does  not  produce 
the  fmalleil  degree  of  heat,  becaufe  the  air  being  tranfpa- 
rent,  a free  paffage  is  afforded  to  the  fun’s  rays.  At  the 
level  of  the  fea,  the  temperature  correfponds  to  that  of  the 
ftandard  ocean  ; but  as  we  afeend  above  the  level,  the  tem- 


perature is  gradually  diminifhed  ; but  at  a certain  height 
we  arrive  at  the  region  of  perpetual  congelation,  called  by 
M.  Bouguer  « the  lower  term  of  congelation.”  The  height 
of  this  varies  according  to  the  latitude  of  the  climate,  and 
at  that  height  it  conftantly  freezes  at  night  in  every  ieafon. 
At  the  equator  it  is  at  its  higheft  elevation  ; and  it  defeends 
towards  the  earth  as  we  advance  towards  the  poles.  On 
the  fummit  of  Pinchinca,  one  of  the  Cordillenes,  immediately 
under  the  line,  M.  Bouguer  found  the  cold  to  extend  from 
7 to  9 degrees  below  the  freezing  point  every  morning  be- 
fore fun-rife.  He  fixes  the  height  of  “ the  lower  term  of 
congelation,”  between  the  tropics,  at  an. elevation  of  15,577 
feet ; but  in  lat.  28  J he  thinks  that  it  fhoukl  commence,  in 
fummer,  at  the  height  of  13,440  feet  from  the  level  of  the 
fea.  At  ftill  greater  heights  it  never  freezes,  not  becaufe 
the  cold  decreafes,  but  becaufe  vapours  do  not  afeend  fo 
high  : this  height  is  called  by  M.  Bouguer,  “ the  upper  term 
of  congelation,”  and  he  fixes  it  under  the  equator  at  the 
height  of  28,000  feet  at  moll.  Mr.  Kirwan  thinks  it  of 
importance  to  adjult  the  height  of  both  thefe  terms.  To 
this  purpofe,  he  obferves,  that  under  the  equator  the  height 
of  both  is  nearly  conftant  ; but  under  other  latitudes  it  is 
variable  both  in  fummer  and  winter,  according  to  the  degree 
of  heat  which  prevails  on  the  furface  of  the  earth.  But  as 
there  is  a mean  annual  temperature  peculiar  to  each  latitude, 
fo  there  is  a mean  height  for  each  of  thefe  terms  peculiar  to 
each  latitude.  And  if  we  take  the  differences  between  the 
mean  temperatures  of  every  latitude  and  the  point  of  conge- 
lation, it  is  evident  that  whatever  proportion  the  difference 
under  the  equator  bears  to  the  height  of  either  of  the 
above  terms,  the  fame  proportion  will  the  difference  pecu- 
liar to  every  other  latitude  bear  to  the  height  of  thofe 
terms.  Thus,  the  mean  heat  of  the  equator  being  84,  the 
difference  of  this  and  32  is  52  ; and  the  mean  heat  of  lat. 
28°  being  720  3',  the  difference  between  this  and  32  is  40.3. 
Then  as  52  : 15577  ::  40.3  : 12072.  In  this  manner 
Mr.  Kirwan  calculated  the  following  table. 


Mean  fieighi 

Mean  hti^hi 

Mean  height 

Mean  height 

of  the 

of  the 

of  the 

of  the 

Lower  T ei  m 

Upper  Tei  m 

Lowei  Terra 

Upper  Terra 

ot 

of 

ol 

of 

Congelation. 

Congela'ion. 

Congelation. 

Congelation. 

Lat. 

Feet. 

feet. 

Lat. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

o° 

15577 

28000 

45° 

7653 

I373°. 

5 

15457 

27784 

5° 

6260 

H253 

10 

15067 

270S4 

55 

49 12 

8830 

J5 

H498 

26061 

60 

3684 

6546 

20 

1 3 7 1 9 

24661 

65 

2516 

4676 

25 

13030 

23423 

70 

1 55  7 

2809 

3° 

1 1592 

20838 

75 

748 

1346 

'35 

10664 

19169 

80 

120 

207 

40 

9016 

16207 

In  this  manner,  the  height  of  both  terms  of  congelation 
may  be  calculated  in  every  latitude  for  every  degree  of  heat 
obferved  at  the  furface  of  the  earth,  on  which  it  evidently 
depends;  for  when  that  is  at  32",  the  lower  line  of  con- 
gelation mull  be  alfo  on  the  furface.  Hence  if  the  height 
of  the  lower  term  of  congelation  in  any  latitude  be  known, 
and  alfo  the  general  temperature  at  the  furface  of  the  earth, 
the  decrement  of  heat  at  any  lower  height  may  be  found. 
The  heat  is  obferved  to  decreafe  in  afeending  into  the  at- 
mofphere nearly  in  an  arithmetical  progrefiion  : and  thus, 
having  the  firft  and  laft  terms,  if  we  make  fo  many  terms  in  the 
progrefiion  as  there  are  hundreds  of  feet  in  the  diftance  of  the 
line  of  congelation,  we  fttall  be  able  to  determine  the  decre- 
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went  at  each  term.  Let  L — the  entire  decrement  or  differ- 
ence between  the  heat  at  the  furface  and  32^  ; D = the 
diftance  of  the  lower  line  of  congelation,  in  ieet  ; n = the 

number  of  terms  = ; d = the  fir  ft  decrement  = — ; an'd 

1 00  n 

R = the  rank  of  any  given  term,  whole  decrement  is  required. 
Then  the  decrement  at  any  given  term  is  — R d ; and,  fub- 
tafting  this  from  the  heat  at  the  furface,  we  have  the  heat 
at  that  given  height.  The  temperature  at  the  upper  term 
of  congelation  may  be  inveifigated  in  the  fame  manner,  or 
that  of  any  other  height  in  the  atmofphere,  except  over 
mountains  ; for  the  air  over  mountains  is  generally  warmer 
than  air  of  the  fame  height  over  the  fea  or  over  plains. 

Sometimes  the  temperature  of  the  upper  air  is  higher 
than  that  of  the  lower,  particularly  when  a large1  mals  of 
vapour  is  condenfed  by  electrical  agency  ; for  no  part  of  the 
heat  given  out  by  that  caufe  being  loft  by  communication 
with  air  much  colder,  that  which  furrounds  the  condenfed 
vapour  mull  be  heated  to  a considerable  degree.  Air, 
rendered  opake  by  clouds,  tranimits  lefs,  and  abforbs 
more  lip-ht,  and  is  therefore  more  heated  than  clear  air. 
Sometimes  winds,  in  oppofite  directions,  and  different  tem- 
peratures, flow  at  different  heights,  the  uppermoft  being 
often  the  warmeit  ; all  which  circumftances,  efpecially  in 
cloudy  weather,  render  all  calculations  of  the  height  of  t lie 
terms  of  congelation  on  any  particular  day  precarious, 
though  when  they  regard  a particular  month  or  feafon,  they 
may  be  fufficiently  exaCt. 

With  regard  to  the  effeCt  of  elevation  on  the  temperature 
of  the  atmofphere,  we  may  obforve,  that  as  heat  is  propa- 
gated through  the  atmofphere,  chiefly  by  contact  and  com- 
munication with  the  earth,  lofty  mountains  of  limited  furface 
cannot  warm  it  to  any  coniiderable  degree,  as  they  receive 
the  fun’s  rays  more  obliquely,  and  communicating  lefs  with 
the  common  mafs  of  the  earth,  are  lefs  heated  than  plains. 
Hence  it  happens  that  the  fleepeff  mountains  are  always 
the  coldeft.  Indeed,  the  coldnefs  of  the  atmofphere  on  the 
tops' of  mountains  has  been  afcribed,  by  M.  Lambert  and 
M.De  Luc,  to  the  greater  rarity  of  the  igneous  fluid,  or  ele- 
mentary fire,  in  fuch  elevated  fituations,  than  on  the  plains. 
M.  Lambert  is  of  opinion,  that  it  is  rarefied  above  by  the 
aCtion  of  the  air,  and  that  it  is  condenfed  below  by  its  own 
weight.  Without  abfolutely  deciding  the  queflion,  he 
feems  inclined  to  admit  the  identity  of  fire  and  light. 
M.  De  Luc  compares  elementary  fire  to  a continuous  fluid, 
whofe  parts  are  condenfed  by  being  mutually  compreffed  : 
and  though  lie  denies  that  fire  and  light  are  the  fame, 
yet  he  fuppofes  that  light  puts  into  motion  the  igneous 
fluid  contained  in  bodies,  and  that  it  aCts  with  greater 
force  near  the  earth  than  at  a diftance  from  its  furface, 
by  means  of  this  fluid,  which  he  calls  an  heavy  and  elaflic 
one,  by  being  more  condenfed  there  than  at  a greater  height. 
M.  Bougner  has  demonftrateu,  by  firnple  and  obvious  prin- 
ciples and  faCtj,  that  in  order  to  account  for  the  diminu- 
tion of  heat  on  mountains,  it  is  unneceflar-y  to  recar 
to  dubious  hypothefis.  In  his  account  of  what  was  ex- 
perienced on  the  mountains  of  Peru,  he  fays,  “ it  was 
proper,  .in  order  to  explain  this  fubjeCt,  to  infill  on  the  fhort 
duration  of  the  fun’s  rays,  which  cannot  flrike  the  different 
fides  of  mountains  but  for  a few  hours,  and  even  this  not 
always.  A horizontal  plain,  when  the  fun  is  clear,  is  ex- 
pofed  at  mid-day  to  the  perpendicular  and  undiminifhed 
action  of  thefe  rays,  while  they  fall  but  obliquely  on  a plain 
not  much  inclined,  or  on  the, fides  of  a high  pile  of  keep 
rocks.  But  let  us  conceive  for  a moment  an  inhibited 
point,  half  the  height  of  the  atmofphere,  at  a diflar.ee  from 
all  mountains  as  well  as  from  the  clouds  which  float  in  the 
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air.  The  more  a medium  is  tranfparent,  the  lefs  heat  i£ 
ought  to  receive  by  the  immediate  action  of  the  fun.  The 
free  pafiage  which  a very  tranfparent  body  allows  to  the 
rays  of  light,  fhows  that  its  fmall  particles  are  hardly 
touched  by  them.  Indeed  what  iinprefiion  could  they 
make  on  it,  when  they  pafs  through  almoft  without  ob- 
ftruCticn  ? Light,  when  it  confifts  of  parallel  rays,  does 
not,  by  pafling  through  a foot  of  free  atmofpheric  air,  near 
the  earth,  loie  an  hundred  thoufandth  part  of  its  force, 
f rom  this  we  may  judge  how  few  rays  are  weakened,  or 
can  aCt  on  this  fluid,  in  their  pafiage  through  a flratum  of 
the  diameter,  not  of  an  inch  or  line,  but  of  a particle. 
Yet  the  fubtilty  and  transparency  are  ftill  greater  at  great 
heights,  as  was  obvious  on  the  Cordilleras,  when  we  looked 
at  diilaiit  objects.  Laftly,  the  groflter  air  is  heated  below 
by  the  contact  or  neighbourhood  of  bodies  af  greater  den- 
fity  than  itfelf,  which  it  furrounds,  and  on  which  it  refts  j 
and  the  heat  may  be  communicated  by  little  and  little  to  a 
certain  diftance.  The  inferior  parts  of  the  atmofphere  by 
this  means  contradt  daily  a very  con  filterable  degree  of  heat, 
and  -may  receive  it  in  proportion  to  its  denfity  or  bulk. 
But  it  is  evident  that  the  fame  tiling  cannot  happen  at  the 
diftance  of  a league  and  an  half  or  two  leagues  above  the 
furface  of  the  earth,  although  the  light  there  may  be  fome- 
thing  more  adtive.  The  air  anil  the  wind  therefore  mu  ft, 
at  tliis  height  be  extremely  cold,  and  colder  in  proportion  to- 
the  elevation.” 

This  theory  is  adopted  by  Sauflure,  who  lias  fuperadded 
the  following  fadt  to  prove,  that  the  force,  of  the  fun’s  rays* 
confidercd  abftraCtedly  and  independently  of  any  extrinficr 
fource  of  cold,  is  no  lefs  powerful  on  mountains  than  on 
plains  ; viz.  that  the  power  of  burning  lenfes  and  mirrors  is 
the  fame  at  all  heights.  For  afeertaining  this  fadt,  he  pro- 
cured a burning-glafs,  fo  weak  in  its  efitdt,  that  at  Geneva 
it  would  juft  fet  fire  to  tinder.  This  glafs  was  carried  to 
the  fummit  cf  mount  Saleve,  3000  feet  high,  and  it  there 
produced  the  fame  effedt,  and  even  with  greater  eafe. 
Hence  he  concluded,  that  the  principal  fource  of  cold  on 
the  tops  of  mountains  is  their  being  perpetually  furrounded 
by  an  atmofphere,  which  cannot  be  much  heated  by  the 
rays  of  the  fun,  on  account  of  its  tranfparency,  or  by  their 
reflection  from  the  earth,  by  reafon  of  its  diftance;  but  he 
wi filed  aifo  to  know,  whether  the  diredtfolar  rays  had  the  fame 
power  on  the  top  of  a high  mountain  as  on  the  plain  below, 
whilft  the  body  on  which  they  adxed  was  placed  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  be  unaffedted  by  the  furrounding  air.  With 
this  view  he  ihflituted  a fet  of  experiments,  from  which  he 
deduced  the  following  eonclufions  ; viz , that  a difference  of 
777  toifes  in  height  dimiiiifiies  the  heat  which  the  rays  of 
the  fun  are  able  to  communicate  to  a bodv  exoofed  to  the 
external  air,  14°  of  the  thermometer  ; that  it  diminifhes  the 
heat  of  a body  partially  expofed,  only  6"' ; and  that  it  aug- 
ments by  1 0 the  heat  of  a third  body  completely  defended 
from  the  air.  Hence  it  appears,  that  the  atmofphere  coun- 
teracts the  operation  of  the  folar  rays  in  producing  heat, 
by  a power  which  is  exerted  at  all  diftances,  from  the  fur- 
face to  the  higher  regions.  From  the  experiments  of  M. 
PiCtet,  to  this  pnrpofe,  it  is  inferred,  that  even  in  places  ex- 
pofed t*,  the  rays  of  the  fun,  the  heat  at  five  feet  from  the 
ground  is  greater  only  by  i°  or  2 than  at  fifty  feet  above 
the  furface,  although  the  ground  was  at  that  time  1 5 J or  20° 
warmer  than  the  air  immediately  in  contaCt  with  it.  This 
difference,  however,  fmall  as  it  is,  dees  not  obtain  in  higher 
regions;  for  if  it  did,  the  cold  on  the  top  of  the  mountain  of 
Saleve,  3000  feet  above  the  lake  of  Geneva,  would  be  60 J 
greater  than  at  the  foot  of  it  ; whereas  it  really  is  only  io°. 
In  the  night  the  cale  is  reverfed  ; for  the  flratum  of  air,  at 
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five  feet  from  the  ground,  was  found  by  M.  P^idlet  to  be 
colder  than  that  at  50°.  Befides,  different  ft  rata  are  found 
to  polfefs  very  different  and  variable  degrees  of  cold,  without 
any  regard  to  the  altitude  or  depreflion  of  their  lituation. 
In  1780,  Dr.  Wilfon  of  Glafgow  (Phil.  Tranf.  for  1780, 
p.  467. ; and  for  1781,  p.  368. ) found  a remarkable  cold  dole 
to  the  furface  of  tiie  ground ; fo  that  the  thermometer,  when 
laid  on  the.  furface  of  the  fnow  and  hoar-frolt,  funk  many  de- 
grees lower  than  one  fufpended  twenty-four  feet  above  it. 
Hence  it  has  been  concluded,  that  fnow,  falling  from  the 
higher  regions  of  the  atmofphere,  is  generally  colder  than  the 
lower  air. 

With  refpeft  to  the  precife  effedl  of  elevation,  Mr.  Kinvan 
found  it  to  be  nearly  as  follows  : when  the  elevation  is  mo- 
derate and  gradual,  fuch  as  that  of  the  interior  parts  of 
moil  countries  very  diftant  from  the  fea,  its  effects  are  fo 
blended  with  thofe  of  di fiance  from  the  ftandard  ocean,  that 
the  fame  allowance  in  the  diminution  of  temperature  is  to 
be  made  for  both.  By  a gradual  elevation,  he  means  iuch 
as  rifes  at  a lefs  rate  than  fix  feet  per  mile,  counting  from 
the  neareit  coniidcrable  fea.  If  the  elevation  proceeds  at  a 
greater  rate,  then  for  every  2co  feet  of  elevation,  the  annual 
temperature  of  the  ftandard  mutt  be  diminifhed  in  that  lati- 
tude, as  follows  : 

If  the  elevation  be  at  the  rate  of 

6.  feet  per  mile  - - - f of  a degree- 

7 feet  - 3 

1 3 feet  - - tt 

1 5 feet,  or  upwards  \ 

I’ or  every  50  miles  diftance  from  the  ftandard  ocean,  the 
mean  annual  temperature  in  different  latitudes  mutt  be  de- 
preffed  or  raifed,  nearly  at  the  following  rate  : 

prom  lat.  70  ’ to  lat.  35  cooled,  j of  a degree. 

35'  - — i 

3°°  0 

250  warmed  - i- 


See  on  this  fubjedt  Kirwan’s  Eftimate  of  the  Temperature  of 
different  Latitudes,  1787,  paffim. 

It  has  been  obferved,  that  in  clear  weather,  though  the 
, furface  of  the  earth  be  then  rnoft  liable  to  be  heated  by  the 
fun,  yet  after  fun-fet,  and  during  the  night,  the  air  is  c.oldeft 
near  the  ground,  and  particularly  in  the  vallies.  The  expe- 
riments made  on  this  lubject  for  a whole  year,  by  Mr.  James 
Six,  may  be  feen  in  the  feventy-eighth  volume  of  the  Piiilo- 
fophical  Tranfaftions,  but  our  limits  will  not  allow  our  re- 
citing them.  The  conclufions  deduced  from  them  are 
thefe  ; that  a greater  diminution  of  heat  frequently  takes 
place  near  the  earth  in  the  night-time,  than  at  any  altitude 
in  the  atmofphere  within  the  limits  of  the  writer’s  inquiry; 
that  is,  220  feet  from  the  ground  ; and  that  at  fuch  times  the 
greateft  degrees  of  cold  are  always  met  with  neareit  the  fur- 
face  of  the  earth.  This  is  a con  it  ant  operation  of  nature, 
under  certain  circumftanccs  of  the  atmofphere,  and  occurs  at 
all  ieafons  of  the  year  ; and  this  difference  never  happe.  ; in 
any  coniiderable  degree,  except  when  the  air  is  {till,  and  the 
iky  perfectly  unclouded.  The  refrigeration  was  not  at  all 
impeded,  but  rather  promoted,  by  the  moifteft  vapour,"  as 
dews  and  fogs.  In  very  fevere  Letts,  when  the  air  fre- 
quently depofits  a quantity  of  frozen  vapour,  it  is  commonly 
found  greateft  ; but  the  excels  of  heat,  which  in  the  day  was 
found  in  the  lowed  ftation  in  hammer,  was  diminifhed  in 
winter  almoit  to  nothing.  The  fa6t  of  the  mercury’s  fink- 
ing in  a thermometer,  included  in  a receiver,  when  the  air 
begins  to  be  rarefied,  has  been  ufually  attributed,  not  to  any 
degree  of  gold  thus  produced,  but  to  the  hidden  expanfion  of 


the  bulb  of  the  thermometer,  in  confequence  of  the  removal 
of  the  atmofpheric  preffure  ; but  from  forne  experiments  of 
Dr.  Darwin  (fee  Philof.  Tranf.  vol.  78.  p.  43.  &c. ) it  ap- 
pears, that  the  atmofphere  always  becomes  warm  by  comprH- 
fion,  and  cold  by  dilatation  from  a compreffed  Irate.  rI  his 
ingenious  author  mentions  a curious  phenomenon  obferved  in 
the  fountain  of  Hiero,  conftruT&ed  on  a very  large  Dale  in 
the  Chemnicenfian  mines  in  Hungary.  In  this 'machine  the 
air,  in  a large  veffel,  is  compreffed  by  a column  of  water  260 
feet  high  * a flop-cock  is  then  opened  ; and  as  the  air  iffues 
out  with  great  vehemence,  and  i.i  confequence  of  its  previous 
condenfation  becomes  immediately  much  expanded,  the 
moifture  contained  in  ft  is  not  only  precipitated,  as  in  theex- 
hautted  receiver,  but  falls  down  in  a fhower  of  fnow,  with  ici- 
cles adhering  to  the  nolel  of  the  cock.  See  Phil.  Tranf.  for 
1761,  vol.  52.  From  this  phenomenon,  as  well  as  from  Ins 
experiments,  Dr.  Darwin  infers,  that  there  is  good  reaio®  for 
concluding,  that  in  all  circumftances.  where  air  is  mechani- 
cally expanded,  it  becomes  capable  of  attracting  the  fluid 
matter  of  heat  from  other  bodies  in  contadl  with-it.  (,See 
Caloric.)  Now  (fays  he),  as  the  vaft  region  of  air 
which  furrour.ds  our  globe  is  perpetually  moving  along  its 
furface,  climbing  up  the  fides  or  mountains,  and  dfjeending 
into  the  vallies  ; as  it  paffes  along,  it  mull  be  perpetually 
varying  its  degree  of  heat,  according  to  the  elevation  of  the 
country  it  traverfes  ; for,  in  riling  to  the  fummits  of  moun- 
tains, it  becomes  expanded,  having  fo  much  of  the  preffure 
of  the  fuperfncumbent  air  taken  away  ; and  when  thus 
expanded,  it  attrafts  or  abforbs  heat  from  the  mountains  in. 
contiguity  with  it  ; and,,  when  it  defect: ds  into  the  vallies, 
and  is  again  compreffed  into  lefs  compafs,  it  again  gives  out 
the  heat  it  has.  acquired"  to  the  bodies  it  becomes  in  contact 
with.  The  lame  thing  mull  happen  in  refpec’t  to  tiie  higher 
regions ofthe  atmofphere,  which  are  regions  of  perpetual  froft, 
as  has  lately  been  difeovered  by  the  aerial  navigators.  When: 
large  diflridls  of  air,  from  the  lower  parts- of  the  atmofphere, 
are  raifed  two  or  three  miles  high,  they  become  fo  much  ex- 
panded by  the  great  diminution  of  the  preffure  over  them, 
and  thence  become  fo  cold,  that  hail  or  fnow  is  produced  by 
the  precipitation  of  the  vapour  1 and  as  there  is,  in  thefe 
high  regions  of  the  atmofphere,  nothing  elfe  for  the  ex- 
panded air  to  acquire  heat  from  after  it  has  parted  with  its 
vapour,  the  fame  degree  of  cold  continues,  till  the  air,  on 
defending  to  the  earth,  acquires  its  former  ftate.  of  con- 
denfation and  of  warmth. 

The  Andes,  almoft  under  the  line,  refls  its  bale  on  burn- 
ing funds  ; about  its  middle  height  is  a moft  pleafant  and- 
temperate  climate  covering  an  extenfive  plain,  on  which  is 
built  the  city  of  Quito  while  its  forehead  is  encircled  with 
eternal  fnow,  perhaps  coeval  with  tiie  mountain.  Yet,  ac- 
cording to  the  accounts  of  Don  IJlloa,  thefe  three  dif- 
cordant  climates,  feldom  encroach  much  on  each  other’s 
territories.  The  hot  winds  below,  if  they  afend,  become 
cooled  by  their  expanfion  ; and  hence  they  cannot  affect  the 
fnow  upon  tiie  fununit  ; and  the  cold  winds,  that  fweep 
the  fummit,  become  condenfed  as  they  defend,  and  of 
temperate  warmth  before  they  reach  the  fertile  plains  of 
Quito. 

The  temperature  of  the  atmofphere,  and  the  viciffitudes 
of  its  heat  and  cold,  are  fubjeCt  to  a variety  of  irregularities, 
which  no  theory  that  has  vet  been  propofed  is  altogether 
fufficient  to  explain.  For  othei  obfervations  on  tliis.  fubjedt,. 
fee  the  articles  Clouds,  Cold,  Congelation,  Evapora- 
tion, Hail,  Heat,  Hygrometer,  Meteorology, 
Rain,  Snow,  Weather,  Wind,  See. 

Atmosphere,  Ufes  of  the.  Thefe  are  fo  numerous  and. 
various,  that  it  would  require  a very  minute  arid  extended;. 

detail 
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detail  to  recite  even  the  principal  of  them.  Of  its  indif- 
penfible  neceffity  to  the  exiftence  of  animal  and  vegetable 
life,  inflances  frequently  occur  in  the  courfe  of  this  work. 
Animals  and  vegetables,  in  their  immenfe  variety,  and  from 
their  ilate  of  eggs  and  feeds  to  their  fulleft  maturity,  owe 
the  commencement  and  continuance  of  their  being  to  the 
atmofphere  that  furrounds  them.  How  much  it  conduces 
to  the  fertility  of  the  earth,  by  means  of  the  parts  that 
compofe  it,  and  to  the  convenience  and  comfort  of  man- 
kind, by  furnifhing  a fit  repofitory  for  the  vapours  that 
defcend  in  refrefhiiig  fhowers,  and  for  the  winds  that  form 
an  intercourfe  of  iociety  and  commerce  with  difiant  nations, 
and  by  affording  thofe  reflections  and  refractions  of  light 
winch  filed  luftre  over  furrounding  objefts,  and  which  form 
plcafing  tran  fit  ions  from  darknefs  to  day,  and  from  day  to 
night,  by  means  of  twilight,  it  is  altogether  needlefs  to 
fpecify.  The  fubjeft  would  afford  fcope  for  much  decla- 
mation ; and  we  might  derive  from  it  arguments  that  would 
imp  refs  a thoughtful  mind  with  juft  and  honourable  fenti- 
ments  of  the  creator.  How  neceffary  it  is  to  the  various 
operations  of  arts  and  fcience,  as  well  as  to  the  common 
purpofes  of  life,  will  amply  appear  under  the  feveral  articles 
which  it  would  be  almoit  fuperfluous  to  mention.  See 
Air,  and  the  feveral  articles  to  which  we  have  already 
referred. 

Atmosphere,  Method  of  navigating  in  the.  See  Aero- 
station. 

Atmosphere  of  the  Sun,  Moon , Planets,  and  Comets.  See 
t he  feveral  articles. 

Atmosphere  of  folid  or  conffent  Bodies,  is  a kind  of 
fphere  formed  by  the  effluvia,  or  minute  corpufcles  emitted 
from  them.  Mr.  Boyle  endeavours  to  fliow  that  all  bodies, 
even  the  hardeft  and  moft  coherent,  as  gems,  &c.  have  their 
atmofpheres.  See  Gem. 

Atmosphere,  in  Eleftricity,  denotes  that  medium  which 
was  conceived  to  be  diffufed  over  the  furface  of  electrified 
bodies,  and  to  confift  of  effluvia  iffuing  from  them  : whereby 
other  bodies  immerged  in  it  become  endued  with  an  elec- 
tricity contrary  to  that  of  the  body  to  which  the  atmofphere 
belongs.  This  was  firft  taken  notice  of  at  a very  early  period 
in  the  hiftory  of  this  fcience,  by  Otto  Guericke,  and  after- 
wards by  the  academicians  del  Cimento,  who  contrived  to 
render  the  eleftric  atmofphere  vifible,  by  means  of  fmoke 
attrafted  by,  and  uniting  itfelf  to,  a piece  of  amber,  and 
gently  riling  from  it,  and  vanifhing  as  the  amber  cooled. 
But  Dr.  Franklin  exhibited  this  eledtric  atmofphere  with 
great  advantage,  by  dropping  rofin  on  hot  iron  plates  held 
under  bodies  eleftrified,  from  which  the  fmoke  rofe  and 
encompaffed  the  bodies,  giving  them  a very  beautiful  ap- 
pearance. He  made  other  obfervations  on  thefe  atmo- 
fpheres ; he  took  notice  that  they  and  the  air  did  not  feem 
to  exclude  one  another ; that  they  were  immoveably  re- 
tained by  the  bodies  from  which  they  iffued ; and  that  the 
fame  body,  in  different  circumftancfes  of  dilatation  and  con- 
traction, is  capable  of  receiving  or  retaining  more  or  lefs 
of  the  eledtric  fluid  on  its  furface.  However,  the  theory 
of  electrical  atmofpheres  was  not  fufficiently  explained  and 
underftood  for  a confiderable  time;  and  the  inveftigation 
led  to  many  very  curious  experiments  and  obfervations. 
Mr.  Canton  took  the  lead,  and  was  followed  by  Dr.  Frank- 
lin ; Meff.  Wilcke  and  Epinus  profecuted  the  inquiry,  and 
completed  the  difcovery.  The  experiments  of  the  two 
former  gentlemen  prepared  the  way  for  the  conclufion 
that  was  afterwards  drawn  from  them  by  the  latter,  though 
they  retained  the  common  opinion  of  eleftric  atmofpheres, 
and  endeavoured  to  explain  the  phenomena  by  it.  The 
conclufion  was,  that  the  eledtric  fluid,  when  there  is  a re- 


dundancy of  it  in  any  body,  repels  the  eleCtrie  fluid  in  any 
other  body,  when  they  are  brought  within  the  fphere  of 
each  others  influence,  and  drives  it  into  the  remote  parts  of 
the  body,  or  quite  out  of  it,  if  there  be  any  outlet  for  that 
purpofe. 

By  atmofphere,  M.  Epinus  fays,  no  more  is  to  be  un- 
derftood than  the  fphere  of  aftion  belonging  to  any  body, 
or  the  neighbouring  air  eleftrified  by  it.  Sig.  Beccaria 
concurs  in  the  fame  opinion,  that  elefitrified  bodies  have  no 
other  atmofphere  than  the  eleftricity  communicated  to  the 
neighbouring  air,  and  which  goes  with  the  air,  and  not 
with  the  eleftrified  bodies.  And  Mr.  Canton  likewife, 
having  relinquifhed  the  opinion  that  eleftrical  atmofpheres 
were  compofed  of  effluvia  from  excited  or  eleClrified  bodies, 
maintained  that'  they  only  refult  from  an  alteration  in  the 
ftate  of  the  eleftric  fluid  contained  in,  or  belonging  to,  the 
air  furrounding  thefe  bodies  to  a certain  diftance  : for  in- 
ftance,  that  excited  glafs  repels  the  eleftric  fluid  from  it, 
and  confequehtly  beyond  that  diftance  makes  it  more  denfe; 
whereas  excited  wax  attrafts  the  eleftric  fluid  exiftmg  in 
the  air  nearer  to  it,  making  it  rarer  than  it  was  before. 
In  the  courfe  of  experiments  that  were  performed  on  this 
occafion,  Meff.  Wilcke  and  Epinus  fucceeded  in  charging 
a plate  of  air,  by  fufpending  large  boards  of  wood  covered 
with  tin,  with  the  flat  iides  parallel  to  one  another,  and 
at  fome  inches  afunder ; for  they  found,  that,  upon  eleftri- 
fying  one  of  the  boards  poiitively,  the  other  was  always 
negative;  and  a fliock  was  produced  by  forming  a com- 
munication between  the  upper  and  lower  plates.  Beccaria 
has  largely  confidered  the  fubjeft  of  eleCtrie  atmofpheres, 
in  his  Artificial  Eleftricity,  p.  179,  &e.  Eng.  edit.  Dr. 
Prieftley’s  Hill,  of  Eleftricity,  vol.  ii.  fed.  5.  Cavallo’s 
Eleftricity,  vol.  i.  p.  241.  vol.  iii.  p.  282.  See  Condenser, 
and  Conductor,  Luminous ; and  Experiments  in  Elec- 
tricity. 

Atmosphere,  Magnetic,  denotes  the  fphere  within  which 
the  virtue  of  the  magnet,  &c.  afts. 

Atmospherical  Logarithmic.  See  Logarithmic. 

ATNAH,  or  Carrier  Indians,  in  Geography , a tribe  of 
Indians  in  the  north-weft  continent  of  America,  inhabiting 
the  banks  of  the  Columbia  river,  fouth  of  the  Nagailer 
Indians,  about  N.  lat.  52“,  and  W.  long.  1220.  The  Atnah 
language,  of  which  Mr.  Mackenzie  obtained  fome  fpeci- 
mens,  has  no  affinity  to  any  with  which  he  was  acquainted. 
Mackenzie’s  Journal  of  a Voyage  through  the  N.  W.  Con- 
tinent of  America,  p.  258. 

ATOM,  formed  of  the  privative  a,  and  I divide,  in 
Philofophy,  a part  or  particle  of  matter,  fo  minute  as  to  be 
indivifible. 

Atoms  are  properly  the  minima  nature,  the  laft  or  ultimate 
particles  into  which  bodies  are  divifible ; and  are  conceived 
as  the  firft  rudiments,  or  component  parts  of  all  phyfical 
magnitude  ; or  the  pre-exiftent  and  incorruptible  matter 
whereof  bodies  were  formed. 

The  notion  of  atoms  ariles  hence,  that  matter  is  not  divi- 
fible in  infinitum.  And  hence  the  Peripatetics  are  led  to  deny 
the  reality  of  atoms,  together  with  that  of  mathematical 
points:  an  atom,  fay  they,  either  has  parts,  or  it  has  none; 
if  it  hath  none,  it  is  a mere  mathematical  point ; if  it 
hath,  then  do  thefe  parts  alio  confiil  oi  others,  and  fo  on  to 
infinity. 

But  this  is  to  recede  from  the  genuine  charafter  of  atoms, 
which  are  not  elleemed  indivifible,  becaufe  of  their  want  of 
bignefs,  or  parts  (for  all  phyfical  magnitude  mull  have  three 
dimenfions,  length,  breadth,  and  thicknefs,  and  all  extenlion 
is  divifible) ; but  they  are  indivifible  on  account  of  their  foli- 
dity,  hardnefs,  and  impenetrability,  which -preclude  all  divi- 
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iron,  and  leave  no  vacancy  for  the  admi'ffion  of  any  foreign 
force  to  feparate  or  difunite  them. 

As  atoms  are  tlie  firft  matter,  it  is  neceffary  they  fhould 
■be  indiffoluble,  in  order  to  their  being  incorruptible.  8ir 
Jfanc  Newton  adds,  that  it  is  aifo  required  they  be  immu- 
table, in  order  to  the  world’s  continuing  in  the  fame  flate, 
and  bodies  being  of  the  fame  nature  now  as  formerly.  To 
this  purpofe  he  obferveq  at  the  clofe  of  his  inquiry  into  the 
•nature,  laws,  and  confhtution  of  matter,  that  God  in  the 
beginning  created  matter  in  folid,  maffive,  bard,  impene- 
trable, moveable  particles,  incomparably  harder  than  any  of 
the  porous  bodies  compounded  of  them  ; nay,  fo  hard  as 
never  to  wear  or  break  in  pieces  ; no  human  power  being 
able  to  divide  what  God  made  one  at  the  creation,  while 
thefe  particles  continue  entire,  they  may  ccntpofe  bodies  of 
one  and  the  fame  texture  in  all  ages;  But  if  they  fhould 
wear  away  op  break  in  pieces,  the  nature  of  things  depend- 
ing upon  them  would  be  changed.  Tee  Divisibility,  and 
Solidity. 

Hence  the  ancients  were  alfo  led  to  maintain  atoms 
eternal:  becaufe  what  is  immutable,  rr.uft  be  eternal. 
They  alfo  added  gravity  ; and,  in  confequence  thereof, 
motion  to  their  atoms  : and  farther  obferving  that  atoms 
thus  falling  perpendicularly,  could  not  join  or  unite  toge- 
ther ; they  fuperadded  a fortuitous  or  fide  motion,  and 
furnilhed  them  with  certain  hooked  parts,  in  order  to  enable 
them  to  catch  and  hang  the  better  together. — And  from  a 
cafual  and  fortuitous  jumble  of  thefe  atoms,  they  fuppofed 
the  whole  univcrie  to  be  formed. 

ATGMARiA,  in  Conchology,  a fpecies  of  Cyprasa, 
about  half  an  inch  in  length.  This  {hell  is  oblong,  fnowy- 
white,  dotted  with  brown,  and  at  each  end  two  dufky  marks. 
Martini,  Gmel.  Sec. 

Atomaria,  in  Entomology,  a fpecies  of  Conops  ( Myopa, 
Fabr. ),  found  in  Europe.  It  is  greyifh,  with  an  ovate  ab- 
domen ; wings  brown,  crowded  with  white  dots.  Gmelin. 

Atomaria,  a fpecies  of  Phryganea  found  in  Ger- 
many. The  wing  3 are  pale -grey,  with  numerous  black 
dots. 

Atomaria,  a fpecies  of  Ph  alaena  ( Gecmetra ) that  inha- 
bits Europe.  The  wings  are  entirely  yellowifh,  ftreaked  and 
fpeckled  with  brown.  Gmelin,  &c.  This  is  Phalsena  pennata 
of  Scopcli,  and  Phalaena  artemifiaria.  Phalaena  glarearia  of 
Wien.  Schmetterl.  is  fuppofed  to  be  a variety  of  this  fpecies 
by  Gmelin.  The  larva  from  which  this  moth  is  produced 
is  fmeoth  and  greyifh,  with  numerous  ferruginous  interrup- 
ted lines,  and  two  tubercles  on  the  pofterior  part ; feeds  on 
centaurea  fcabiofa. 

Atomaria,  a fpecies  of  Notcnecta,  about  the  fize  of 
a loufe,  and  inhabits  the  river  Volchova  in  Ruffia.  It 
is  white  ; above  and  wing-cafes  pale -greyifh  ; wings  milky. 
Pallas,  It. 

At  omari a,  a fpecies  of  Silpha,  (Spharidium  Fabr. ) 
This  infedt  is  fmooth  and  black  ; wing-cafes  marked  with 
crenate  ftrise  ; legs  pale.  Fabr.  Gmel.  &e.  A native  of 
Europe. 

Atomarius,  a fpecies  of  Scarabzeus  ( Melolontha ) that 
inhabits  the  cape  of  Good  Hope.  In  fize  and  appearance 
this  infedt  referable s S.  farinofus.  It  is  powdered  with 
white  ; thorax  canaliculated  and  black  : wing-cafes  brown  ; 
abdomen  white,  with  lateral  black  dots. 

Atomarius,  a fpecies  of  Curculio  found  in  Europe. 
This  infeft  is  brown  ; wing-cafes  ftriated,  with  the  interfti- 
ces  fmooth,  finely  pun&ated,  and  fprinkled  with  fpecks  of 
greyifh  brown  hairs;  fhar.ks  rufous.  Muf.  Leflc.  p.  18. 
n.  380.  Lin.  Another  curculio  atomarius1  occurs  in  Linn. 
Muf.  Lcili.  p.  19,  399-,  and  which  does  not  feem  to  differ 


fpecifically  from  the  foregoing  : C.  atomarius  fufeus,  elytris 
ftriatis  ; atomis  grifeis  piloiis. 

Atomarius,  a fpecies  of  Carabus  that  inhabits  Eu- 
rope. It  is  apterous,  black,  and  glabrous  ; wing-cafes 
rather  fmooth,  with  minute,  fcattered,  confluent  drops  of  a 
purple  colour  ; margin  purple.  Muf.  Leflc. 

Atomarius,  a fpecies  of  Cimex  ( Rotundaius  feci.),  va- 
ried with  grifeous  and  brown  ; wings  white,  dotted  with 
brown.  Fabricius. 

ATOMELLA,  a fpecies  of  Phalaena  [Tinea).  The 
antennas  are  of  a moderate  length  ; firft  wings  yellowifh, 
fpeckled  with  ferruginous  ; two  ferruginous  dots  in  the 
diflc,  and  a yellow  marginal  fpot.  Linn.  See.  Inhabits 
Europe. 

ATOMICAL  Philosophy,  denotes  the  dd&rine  of 
atoms;  or  a method  of  accounting  for  the  origin  and  for- 
mation of  all  things,  from  the  fuppoiition  of  atoms,  endued 
with  gravity  and  motion. 

The  atomic  phyfiology,  according  to  the  account  given 
of  it  by  Dr.  Cud  worth  vIntelle£Iuai  Syftern,  b.  i.  c.  i.  vol.  i. 
p.  7.  Birch’s  ed. ),  fuppofes  “ that  body  is  nothing  elfe  but 
rWrw o»  zvliTvr o'j,  that  is,  extended  bulk  ; and  refolves  there- 
fore, that  nothing  is  to  be  attributed  to  it,  but  what  is  in- 
cluded in  the  nature  and  idea  of  it,  viz.  more  or  lefs  magni- 
tude, with  divifibility  into  parts,  figure,  and  pofition,  toge- 
ther with  motion  or  reft,  but  fo  as  that  no  part  of  body  can 
ever  move  itfelf,  but  is  always  moved  by  fomething  elfe.  And 
confequently  it  fuppofes,  that  there  is  no  need  of  any  thing 
elfe  befides  the  iimple  elements  of  magnitude,  figure,  fite,  and 
motion,  which  are  all  clearly  intelligible  as  different  modes  of 
extended  fubftance,  to  folve  the  corporeal  phenomena  by  ; 
and  therefore,  not  of  any  fubftantial  forms,  diftindt  from  the 
matter,  nor  of  any  other  qualities  really  exifting  in  the  bo- 
dies without,  befides  the  refults  or  aggregates  of  thole  lim- 
ple  elements,  and  the  difpofition  of  the  infenfible  parts  of 
bodies  in  refpedt  of  figure,  fite,  and  motion  ; nor  of  any  in- 
tentional fpecies  or  fnews,  propagated  from  the  objects  to 
our  fuifes  ;,nor  laftly,  of  any  other  kind  of  motion  or  aftion 
reallv  diftindl  from  local  motion,  fuch  as  generation  and  al- 
teration, they  being  neither  intelligible  as  modes  of  extended 
fubftance,  nor  any  ways  neceffary.  Forafmucb  as  the  forms 
and  qualities  of  bodies  may  well  be  conceived  to  be  nothing 
but  the  refult  of  thofe  iimple  elements  of  magnitude,  figure, 
fite,  and  motion,  varioufly  combined  together,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  fyllables  and  words,  in  great  variety,  refult  from 
the  different  combinations  and  conjundlions  or  a few  letters, 
or  the  Iimple  elements  of  fpeech  ; and  the  corporeal  p^rt  of 
fenfation,  and  particularly  that  of  vifion,  may  be  folved  only 
by  local  motion  of  bodies  that  is,  either  by  corporeal  efflu- 
via (called  fimulachra , m'embrana,<m<ie:<uvite,)  ftreaming  con- 
tinually from  the  furface  of  the  objects,  or  rather,  as  the 
later  and  more  refined  anatomifts  conceived,  by  preffure  made 
from  the  objedl  to  the  eye,  by  means  of  light  in  the  medium. 
So  that  tof  jSajcrugisss  tu  ru&tvhf  oLiqo;  10  /iAsimpE >ov  ctvxyytX*. 
X(]xi ; the  fenfe  taking  cognizance  of  the  obiedl  by  the  fub- 
tle  interpofed  medium,  that  is  tenfe,  and  ftretched,  ( th ruff- 
ing every  way  from  it  upon  the  optic  nerves),  doth  by  that 
as  it  were  by  a ftaff  touch  it.  Again,  generation  and  cor- 
ruption may  be  fufficiently  explained  by  concretion  and  fe- 
cretion,  or  local  motion,  without  fubftantial  forms  and  qua- 
lities. And,  laftly,  thofe  fenfible  ideas  of  light  and  colours, 
heat  and  cold,  fweet  and  bitter,  as  they  are  diftindl  things 
from  the  figure,  fite,  and  motion  of  the  infenfible  parts  of 
bodies,  feem  plainly  to  be  nothing  elfe  but  our  own  fancies, 
paffions,  and  febfations,  however  they  be  vulgarly  miftaken 
for  qualities  in  the  bodies  without  us.” 

As  to  the  origin  and  hiflory  of  this  atomical  philofophy, 

Dr.  Cud- 
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Dr.  Cudworth  obfervcs,  that  though  adopted  by  Epicurus, 
it  ha3  been  commonly  afcribed  to  Democritus,  who  was 
prior  both  to  AriiloiU  and  Plato  ; but  Laertius  reprefents 
Leucippus,  who  was  fomswhat  fenior  to  Democritus,  as  the 
first  inventor  oi  it.  Arifcotle,  who  often  mentions  this  phi- 
lolophv,  commonly  afcribes  it  to  Leucippus  and  Democritus 
jointly.  Plato  refers  its  original  to  Protagoras,  who  was 
an  auditor  of  Democritus.  “ However,”  fays  the  learned 
Cudworth  (ubi  fuprap.  i 2.),  “ we  are  of  opinion  that  nei- 
ther Democritus,-  'nor  Protagoras,  nor  Leucippus,  was  the 
firft  inventor  of  this  philofophy  ; and  our  realon  is,  becauie 
they  were  all  three  of  them  athedls  (though  Protagoras 
alone  was  banifhed  for  that  crime  by  tire  Atlienians'l  ; and 
we  cannot  tbink  that  any  atheists  could  be  tire  inventors  of 
it ; and  much  lofs  that  it  was  the  genuine  fpawn  and  brood 
of  atheifm  icfelf,  as  forne  conceit,  becaufe  however  thefe 
atheiils  adopted  it  for  themfelves,  endeavouring  to  ferve 
their  turns  of  it,  yet  if  rightly  underllood,  it  is  the  molt  ef- 
fectual engine  again  ft  atheilm  that  can  be.”  This  learned 
writer  alleges  alio  hiftorical  probability  for  the  opinion 
that  this  philofophy  was  much  more  ancient  than  either 
Democritus  or  Leucippus.  To  this  purpofe  he  obfervcs, 
that  Poliuonius,  as  we  learn  from  Empiricus  and  Strabo, 
avowed  it  for  an  old  tradition,  that  the  lirit  inventor  of  this 
atomical  philofophy  .was  one  Mofchus,  .a  Phoenician,  who, 
according  to  Strabo,  lived  before  the  Trojan  war,  and  who 
has  been  fuppofed  by  forne  perfons  to  be  the  fame  with 
Mofes  the  Jewish  lawgiver.  See  Moschus. 

Dr.  Cudworth  further  maintains,  that  Pythagoras,  who  is 
thought  to  have  converfed  at  Sidon  with  the  Jewifh  philofo- 
phers,  priefts,  and  p nets,  who  were  the  fuccefibrs  of  Mofes,  to 
haveborrowed  many  things  from  the  Jews,  and  to  have  tranf- 
lated  them  into  his  philofophy,  was  not  unacquainted  with  the 
atomical  phyfiology;  andhe  therefore  concludes,  that  the  phi- 
lofophy or  Democritus  wasJVthagorean  ; and  thephilofophy 
of  Pythagoras,  Democritical  or  atomical.  Accordingly,  he 
alleges  the  authority  of  Ecphantus,  a famous  Pythagorean, 
and  other  tellimonies,  to  prove  that  the  Monads  of  Pytha- 
goras were  nothing  elfe  but  corporeal  atoms.  In  or- 
der to  reconcile  Arillotle  with  himfelf,  and  to  preferve  the 
credit  of  Laertius,  both  of  whom  aferibe  this  philofophy  to 
Democritus  and  Leucippus,  as  its  firlt  authors,  Cudworth 
fhggcfts,  that  though  the  atomical  phyliology  was  in  ufe 
long  before  Democritus  and  Leucippus,  yet  thefe  two  with 
their  confederate  atheiils,  of  whom  Protagoras  feemsto  have 
been  one,  were  undoubtedly  tire  firlt  “ that  ever  made  this 
phyfiology  to  be  a complete  and  entire  philofophy  by  itfeif, 
fo  as  to  derive  the  original  of  all  things  in  the  whole  univetfe 
from  fenfelcfs  atoms,  that  had  nothing  but  figure  and  motion, 
together  with  vacuum,  and  made  up  fuchafyltem  of  *t,asfrom 
whence  it  would  follow  there  could  not  be  any  God,  not  fo 
muchas  a corporealone.”  Theatomical  philofophy,  accord- 
ing to  this  learned  writer,  exilled  before  and  without  athe- 
ifm  ; and  Democritus  and  Leucippus  are  to  be  regarded 
as  the  firft  inventors  or  founders  of  the  atomical  philofophy 
“ atheized  and  adulterated.”  Confequently  there  have 
been  two  forts  of  atomifts  in  the  world  ; the  one  atheiftical, 
the  other  religions.  The  firft;  and  molt  ancient  atomilts, 
holding  incorporeal  fubftance,  ufed  that  phyfiology  in  a 
way  of  fubordination  to  theology  and  metaphyfics.  The 
others,  allowing  no  other  fubftance  but  body,  made  fenfelefs 
atoms  and  figures,  without  any  mind  and  underltanding, 
(i.e.  without  any  God)  to  be  the  original  of  all  things; 
which  latter  is  that,  which  was  vulgarlyknown  by  the  name  of 
atomical  philofophy,  of  which  Democritus  and  Leucippus 
were  the  fouree;  Dr,  Cudworth  has  fhown,  by  a variety 
fif  citations  from  ancient  writers,-  that  the  atomifts  before 


Democritus  did  generally  join  theology  and  incorporcalifm 
with  their  atomical  phyliology  ; and  he  lias  alfo  proved  by 
the  molt  conclufive  reafoning,  that  atheifm,  fo  far  from  being 
a natural  and  neceifary  appendage  to  atomifm,  is  totally  dif- 
tindl  from  it  ; that  there  is,  neither  in  reafon  nor  in  fact,  any 
inconfiilency  betwixt  the  atomical  phyfiology  and  theology ; 
and  that  tliere  is,  on  the  contrary,  a molt  natural  cognition 
or  alliance  between  them.  Ubi  fupra,  p.  27,  &c.  The 
atomic  philofophy  of  Democritus  and  Leucippus  was  culti- 
vated and  improved  by  Epicurus,  though  he  would  not 
acknowledge  that  he  had  borrowed  his  hypotheiis  from 
any  ; and  from  him  it  obtained  the  denomination  of  the 
Epicurean  philofophy.  See  tiie  articles  Democritus, 
Leucippus,  Epicurus,  and  Epicurean  Philofophy . 
See  alfo  Cosmogony. 

The  opinion  of  Dr.  Cudworth  with  refpedt  to  the  anti- 
quity of  the  atomic  philofophy  has  been  contefted  by  forne 
later  writers.  The  learned  bilhop  Warburton,  in  his  “ Di- 
vine Legation  of  Mofes,”  admits  it  as  a fettled  point,  that 
Democritus  and  Leucippus  were  the  authors  of  this  phy- 
fiology : and  Snicker  ( Hift.  Philof.  by  Enfield,  vol.  i. 
p.  60.)  thinks,  that  the  iingle  evidence  of  Pofulonius,  the 
iloic,  who  lived  fo  many  ages  after  the  time  of  Mofchus, 
to  whom  Cicero  allows  little  credit,  and  of  whofe  authority 
Strabo  and  Sextus  Empiricus,  who  refer  to  him,  intimate 
forne  fufpicion,  is  too  feeble  to  fupport  the  whole  weight 
of  this  opinion.  But  the  circumltance,  fays  this  writer, 
which  moll  of  all  invalidates  it,  is,  that  the  method  of 
phiiofophizing  by  hypothefis  or  fyllem,  which  was  followed 
by  the  Greek  philofophers,  was  inconfiftent  with  the  genius 
and  character  of  the  barbaric  philofophy,  which  coniifted 
in  fimple  alfertion,  and  relied  entirely  upon  traditional  au- 
thority. He  adds,  that  the  part  of  the  hillory  of  Pytha- 
goras which  relates  to  this  fubjedl,  has  been  involved  in  ob- 
feurity  by  the  later  Platonifts  ; and  that  neither  the  dodtrine 
of  monads,  nor  any  of  thofe  fyilems  which  are  faid  to  have, 
been  derived  from  Mofchus,  are  the  fame  with  the  atomic  doc- 
trine of  Epicurus.  Pie  therefore  concludes,  that,  whatever 
credit  the  corpufcular  fyllem  may  derive  from  other  fources,- 
it  has  no  claim  to  be  confidered  as  the  ancient  dodlrine  of 
the  Phoenicians.  We  incline  however  to  admit  the  tellimo- 
nies and  arguments  of  Dr.  Cudworth  ; and  with  the  dillinc- 
tion  which  he  has  adopted  between  the  atomic  philofophy 
derived  from  tradition  before  the  time  of  Democritus  and 
Leucippus,  and  that  fyllem  of  materialifm  and  atheifm 
connected  with  it  by  their  fpeculations,  and  with  this  re- 
proach annexed  to  it  tranfmitted  to  Epicurus  and  his  fol- 
lowers, by  whom  it  was  again  modified,  it  feems  moll  pro- 
bable, that  the  atomic  philofophy  was  not  firft  invented  by 
thefe  fpec ulative  pbilolophers,  put  derived  by  tradition 
from  Phoenicia  or  Egypt.  The  atomic  philofophy  has 
been  revived  by  fome  moderns,  and  particularly  by.Galfendi 
and  others,  who,  rejecting  the  eternity  of  atoms  and  their 
fortuitous  motion,  have  made  it  a very  intelligible  and  ratio- 
nal fyllem.  It  is  now  efpoufed  and  adhered  to  by  a great 
part  of  the  philofophical  world,  under  the  denomination  of 
the  Corpuscular  philofophy  ; which  fee.  It  is  the  philofo- 
phy  of  Newton,  Locke,  and  all  their  followers  ; and  it 
claims  regard,  among  other  confiderations,  from  its  being 
the  genuine  pliilolophy  of  the  firft  and  moll  ancient  atomifts. 
The  icholallic  divines  among  the  Mahometans,  who  are 
very  orthodox  as  to  the  creation  of  the  world  by  God,  do 
alfo  admit  both  atoms  and  a vacuum ; but  their  atoms  are 
different  from  thofe  of  Leucippus,  for  they  have  no  magni- 
tude and  are  all  like  one  another  ; and  they  fuppofe,  as  that 
philofopher  ought  to  have  done,,  that  every  atom  of  a 
living  body  is  alive,  that  every  atom  of  a fenfitive  body  is  en- 
dued 
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deed  withfenfe,  and  that  the  underftandingrefides  in  anatom ; 
though  they  differ  as  to  the  foul  and  knowledge,  whether 
they  confift  in  a tingle  atom,  or  a collection  of  -feveral. 
Maimon.  in  More  Nevochim.  c.  '73. 

The  atomic  fyltern,  adopted  by  modern  philosophers, 
and  extended  by  Le  Sage  and  De  Luc  to  great  fubtleties, 
fuppofes  that  matter  fills  its  fpace  merely  by  its  exiftence; 
that  it  is  abfolutely  impenetrable  ; that  its  divifion  can  be 
carried  to  a certain  length  only,  ending  in  atoms,  which, 
though  extended,  are  not  further  divifible  ; that  there  are 
empty  interflices  between  the  atoms  ; that  the  particles  of 
elatcic  fluids,  as  air,  vapours,  caloric,  &c.  do  not  touch  each 
other,  and  consequently  they  form  diferete  fluids,  as  they 
are  called  ; and  that  the  rarity  or  denfity  of  a body  depends 
Solely  on  the  quantity  of  empty  interflices,  in  a certain 
Volume  of  fpace  occupied  by  the  matter  conllituting  that 
body.  In  thefe  refpedts,  this  fyflem  is  oppofed  to  that 
denominated  the  dynamic  fyltern,  illuftrated  by  Kant  ip 
his  “ Metaphyfical  Elements  of  Natural  Philofophy.”  bee 
Dynamic  Syjlem. 

A late  writer  has  diltinguifhed  between  common,  and phllo- 
fopbic  atomiJIs ..  Under  the  former  appellation  he  compre- 
hends thofe  who  think  with  the  vulgar,  not  only  that  matter 
exifls  externally,  but  that  it  really  pofi’effes  all  tliofe  proper- 
ties which  Strike  the  fenfes  ; fuch  as  cold,  heat,  colour, 
found,  &c.  Under  the  general  name  of  philoiophic  atomiils, 
he  comprifes  all  thofe  philofophers,  who  admit  the  effential 
properties  of  matter,  fuch  as  extenfion,  impenetrability, 
coheflon,  and  mobility,  and  who  rejeft  the  real  or  external 
'exiltence  of  thofe  properties  that  are  called  fenlible  qualities. 
Thefe  latter  atomiils  he  further  diltributes  into  two  claffes: 
viz.  Jimplc,  and  mixed:  Simple  or  pure  atomiils  acknowledge 
extenfion  and  impenetrability  alone,  and  the  attributes  ne'cef- 
farily  arifing  from  thefe,  vis  inertias  and  coheiion.  Accord- 
ing to  them,  matter  is  merely  paflive,  endued  with  no  in- 
ternal powers  ; and  coheiion,  though  not  neceffarily  con- 
tained in  the  idea  of  matter,  is  effential  to  the  idea  of  exten- 
fion ; fo  that  all  changes  are  effected  by  powers  foreign  to 
matter : in  nature , tire  power  of  God : in  creatures , 

the  powers  of  the  foul.  Mixed  atomiils,  or  Dynamiils, 
place  powers  in  matter  itfelf,  which  in  their  opinion  belong 
to  it,  and  inhere  in  it  in  fuch  a manner  that  they  are  inde- 
pendent of  Spiritual  fubftance,  and  are  either  formed  in 
bodies  or  fnperadded  as  attributes  of  material  exiflences. 
Of  this  kind  are  gravity,  elallicity,  irritability,  attraction, 
repuliion,  &c.  Thefe  powers  operate  according  to  the 
organisation  of  bodies.  To  atomiils  of  each  clafs  this 
writer  oppofesthe  Idealijls,  who  entertain  the  fame  opinions 
concerning  the  primary  qualities  of  bodies,  which  are  held 
by  atornifls  concerning  tile  fecondary.  As  the  latter  maintain 
that  no  light  can  exiJl  without  being  feen,  or  found  without 
being  heard,  fo  the  former  affert  that  neither  impenetra- 
bility nor  extenfion  can  have  place  independently  of  olir 
conceptions.  This  opinion,  which  teems  to  have  been  coun- 
tenanced by  Plato,  is  fully  developed  in  the  fyflem  of 
Berkeley.  Malebranche  is  placed  by  this  writer  among 
the  Ideal! its,  as  his  mathematical  points,  conftituent  of  ex- 
tenfion, vanifh  into  nothing  when  we  attempt  to  analyfe 
them.  Locke,  by  fuppofing  that  matter  may  be  made 
capable  of  thought,  approaches  to  the  Dynamics.  Leibnitz 
and  Wolf  may  be  deemed  Ideahlts,  fince,  in  reality,  they 
allow  of  no  material  exiftence  out  of  the  mind;  for  although 
the  monads  are  the  oceafion  of  bur  ideas,  gyet  thefe  ideas 
have  nothing  in  common  with  the  objeCt.  Kant,  who 
derives  no  ienfations  from  the  attention  of  the  foul  to  real 
exiflences,  though  he  acknowledges  that  our  ideas  are  in 
iome  other  manner  excited,  by  fomething  exifting  out 
VtA;  III. 
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of  the  mind,  is  placed  alfo  under  the  clafs  of  Ideahkaj 
as,  according  to  him,  all  our  cbfervations  and  determi- 
nations are  foilnded  on  appearances.  Of  Dr.  Pn£if.b  y 
this  anonymous  writer  remarks,  that,  although  he  make* 
the  foul  material,  he  makes  matter  fpiritual : and  there- 
fore he  is  ranked  with  the  rhixed  atomiils.  See  account 
of  Prize  Differtations,  by  Teyler’s  Theological  Society*, 
vol.  x.  in  Monthly  Review  Enlarged,  vol.  iii.  p.  4.83,  &C- 

ATOMOS,  in  Entomology,  a ipecies  of  Cancer  found 
in  running  water  in  Europe.  It  is  linear;  hands  four,  with 
a Jingle  fang;  legs  fourteen,  with  two  oval  veficles  on  each 
fide  between  the  fourth  and  fifth  pair. 

ATQMUS,  a fpecies  of  Ichneumon,  varied  with  pale 
and  brown.  ThisiafeCt,  G-melin informs  us,  inhabits  Upfal ; 
is  fmal'Ier  than  a mite,  and  fcarcely  to  be  diftinguifhed  ex- 
cept when  it  is  in  motion. 

ATONEMENT,  ill  Theology , is  a term  that,  has  been 
varioufly  explained  and  applied  by  divines  of  different  opi- 
nions. However, ‘there  are  three  .principal  fenfes,  in  which-, 
with  fubordinate  modifications,  the  term  has  been  ufually  uu- 
derilood.  The  firftis,that  which  has  been  adopted  by  tliofe 
who  are  cojnmonly  called  Calvinifls  ; and  it  fuppofes,  that 
the  death  and  fufferings  of  Jefus  Cbrift,  partaking  of  the 
divine  and  human  nature  in  one  perfon,  being  with  refpedt 
to  the  former  equal  to  the  Father,  were  fuch,  confidered 
in  their  degree  andvalue,  as  tube  a properequivalent  for  the 
penalty  annexed  by  the  divine  law  to  the  tranfgrelTion  of 
thofe  of  the  eleft  who  are  penitent  and  bell-wing.  DivinC 
juftice,  it  is  faid,  required  its  victim,  either  in  the  finrier  or 
his  fubftitute  ; Jefus  became  the  furety  ; he  paid  the  debt, 
and  fatisfied  the  demand.  Others,  who  have  not  e-lpoufed 
the  dodlrine  of  the  proper  deityof  Chrift  in  the  fenfe  of  the 
Trinitarians,  or  who  have  not  contended  for  an  abfolute  and 
Uriel  equivalent  to  the  demerit  and  confequent  punifhment 
ol  tranfgreffion,  have  expreffed  their  notion  of  this  doCtrine 
in  a manner  fomewhat  different.  Accordingly,  Dr.  Watts, 
in  his  “ Redeemer  and  Sandlifier”  (fee  his  Works,  vol.  iii. 
p.  742.),  explains  his  lentiments  in  the  following  manner. 
“ By  atonement  for  fin,  I do  not  mean  any  fuch  thing  as 
fnall  in  a proper  and  literal  lenfe  appeafe  the  wrath  of  God, 
the  offended  governor,  which  is  fuppoied  to  be  kindled 
again!!  his.  finful  creatures,  arid  fnall  incline  his  heart  to 
mercy,  which  was  before  determined  upon  vengeance  ; for 
though  this  doctrine  may  be  fo  rep  relented  fometimes 
after  the  manner  of  men,  yet  this  is  an  idea  or  fuppofition 
in  many  refpeCts  inconfiftent  with  the  attributes  and  a&ions 
of  the  bleffed  God,  and  with  the  doCtrine  qf  the  New  Testa- 
ment. In  that  book  God  reprefents  lrimfelf  as  rich  in  mercy, 
and  for  this  reafon  he  pitied  finful  creatures  who  had  broken 
his  lave,  and  had.  deferved  to  die,  before  he  had  received 
any  atonement  ; and  therefore  God  himfelf  provided  and 
lent  his  own  fen  to  become  a faefiftee  of  atonement,  and  a 
ranfom  for  them  he  appointed  him  to  be  a furety  for  us, 
the  juft  for  the  unjufl,  and  to  fuller  death  in  the  room  and 
Head  of 'fi msers.  By  thewords  “ atonement,”  or  “ propitia- 
tion,” I mean  therefore  fome  toilfome  or  painful  thing 
done  or  fuffered,  or  both,  by  Jefus  Ghrift  the  fon  oi  God; 
in  the  room  and  in  lie  ad  of  finful  men,  as  a penance  or  puniih- 
ment  on  account  of  their  -fins;  and  this  by  the  wife  and 
righteous  appointment  of  _ God,  the  umdenid  governor, 
fhall  excufe  the  penitent  offender  from  the  .punifhment  that 
was  due,  and  obtain  his  pardon,  becaufe  it  -toll  give  a re- 
comper.ee  to  the  authority  of  the  divine  lawgiver  for  the 
affront  which  was  iput  upon  him  be  the  bus  or  men,  and 
fliall  make  fonip  reparation  of  honour  to  his  holy  law  which 
was  broken.  And  this  is  not  only  intended  to  lnanifelt  'tht 
evil  nature  and  the  defert  <of  fin*,  together  with  GodH 
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hatred  ol  it ; but  it  flnll  a’fo  anfwer  the  demand  and  defign 
of  the  threatening  by  fiurh  aftual  pain  or  punifhment, 
though  it  is  laid  on  the  furet/  inftead  of  the  offender;  and 
thus  it  may  fecure  the  law  from  being  broken,  in  time  to 
come,  as  effe&ually  as  if  t!ie  offenders  themfelves  had  been 
punifhed.  Such  a pain,  penance,  or  punifhment,  are  the 
humiliation  and  fufferings  of  Jefus  Chrift,  his  labours  and 
borrow  ; audit  is  in  this  f.-nfe  that  the  language  of  expiation 
or  atonement,  of  propitiation  and  ranfoin,  is  l'o  often  ufed. 
See  I Pet.  ii.  23.  2 Cor.  v.  21.  Gal.  i.i.  10.  “ Now  by 
tlu'fe  appointed  1 offerings  of  ihc  Son  of  God,  in’the  room 
and  Head  of  fulfill  men,  there  is  an  honourable  amends  made 
to  the  governor  of  the  world  for  the  violation  of  his  law,  and 
a gdorious  way  made  for  the  cxercife  of  mercy  in  the  pardon- 
i-Tig  of  the  firmer,  and  that  without  any  imputation  of  re- 
flection upon  the  holinefs  of  God’s  nature  and  conduct,  or 
any  fulpicion  of  the  justice  of  his  government,  as  if  he  would 
connive  at  fin  : Juice  he  difeovers  and  declares,,  that  in  palling 
by  the  fins  <ii  fils  people  in  former  ages,  and  in  pardoning  and 
jollifying  tinners  who  now  believe  in  Chrift,  he  will  manifeft 
his  juftjee  and  righteoufnefs  by  requiring  fuch  a iacrifice 
whereby  iin  fhu.ll  be  punifhed,  though  the  finner.be  fpared.” 
See  Rom.  id.  24 — 2 6.  To  this  purpofe,  Whitby  (in  Hcb.  v. 
3.)  obferves,  that  Chrift,  after  he  became  oar  furety,  was 
not,  nor  could  be  delivered  from  thofe  forrows  which  were 
the  punifhment  of  our  fins  : he  being  as  our  expiatory  facri- 
nce,  not  only  on  the  occafion  of  our  fins,  but  in  our  ilead,  to 
bear  the  punifhment  of  our  iniquity.  (See  Satisfaction.) 
In  the  fenfe  above  explained,  the  death  and  futFe.ings  of 
Chrift  were  properly  Vicarious.  The  advocates  for  this 
opinion  have  fometimes  afferted,  without  referve  or  qualifi- 
cation, that  the  neceffity  of  an  atonement  arofe  from  the  im- 
mutable nature,  and  the  indifpenlible  demands  of  divine 
juStice:  and  that  God  could  not,  in  confiftence  with  his  moral 
attributes,  have  pardoned  fin  without  receiving  a plenary 
fatisfaction ; that  this  fatisfaftion  or  atonement  could  not  have 
been  given  by  any  other  being  but  his  own  everlafting  and 
equal  Son  ; and  that  even  he  could  not  have  effected  this 
great  and  ultimate  objeH  of  his  mediatorial  office,  unlefs  our 
fins  had  been  imputed  to  him  in  the  fame  degree  as  his 
merits  are  imputed  to  us.  (See  Imputation.)  On  the 
other  hand,  thofe  who  have  carried  Calvinifm  to  the  ex- 
treme in  other  points,  have  neverthelefs  maintained,  that 
punitive  juilice  was  not  effential  to  the  divine  nature,  and 
that  God  might  have  pardoned  fin  by  virtue  of  his  own 
abfolute  authority,  independently  of  an  atonement.  Dr. 
Owen,  however,  has  oppofed  this  tenet  in  a Latin  tradl, 
intituled,  “ Diatriba  de  juftitia  divina.”. 

“ Chrift’s  death,”  fays  the  learned  biblical  writer,  Dr. 
Cltirke  (Sermons,  vol.  viii.  p.  366.),  “ was  truly  and  pro- 
perly, in  the  ftrifteit  meaning  of  the  word,  an  expiatory 
Iacrifice.  For  if  tinners,  by  having  diminifhed  the  honour, 
and  deipifed  the  authority  of  God’s  laws,  were  become 
liable  to  the  juftice  and  vengeance  of  God  ; if  the  Son  of 
God  in  our  nature,  by  vindicating  the  honour  of  God’s 
huvs,  hath  difeharged  this  obligation,  and  obtained  remif- 
fion  for  us ; and  if  the-  obtaining  this  remiffion  was  by  the 
fnedding  of  his  blood,  which  is  called  “ the  price  of  our  re- 
demption” ( 1 Cor.  vi.  20)  ; it  follows,  that  the  wrath  of 
God  was  appeafed  by  the  death  of  Chrift,  and  that  God 
was  gracioufly  pleafed  to  accept  this  vicarious  fullering  of 
his  Son,  in  the  Head  of  the  punifhment  that  was  due  to  the 
firmer  in  his  own  perfon ; which  is  the  exprefs  and  moll 
proper  notion  of  an  expiatory  facrifice.”  To  the  fame  pur- 
pofe this  excellent  writer  obferves  in  another  place  (vol.  v. 
p.  203.),  that  “ Chrift  hath  vindicated  the  honour  of  God’s 
laws,  by  taking  upon  himfelf  the  punifhment  cf  their  fins 


who  repent,  and  embrace  the  terms  of  the  gefpel,  He  eon- 
defended  to  be  made  fin  for  us,  i.  e.  to  be  made  a facrifice  for 
our  fins,  that  we  through  that  expiation  might  become  fub- 
jefts  capable  of  the  mercy  of  God.  Fie  took  upon  him  our 
-nature,  and  was  clothed  in  fleffi,  partly  indeed  that  he  might 
preach  the  will  of  God  to  mankind  in  a nearer  and  more  con- 
defending  converfation  with  them  ; but,  principally,  that  he 
who  in  the  form  of  God  could  not  fuffer,  might  become 
capable  of  fuffering  by  being  made  in  the  likenefs  to  mart. 
He  led  a moll  innocent  and  fpotlefs  life,  that  he  might  in- 
deed fet  us  an  example,  that  we  ffiould  follow  his  ffeps  ; but 
chiefly,  becaufe,  as  it  was  required  that  the  typical  facrifices 
under  the  law  ffiould  be  whole  and  without  blemiffi,  fo  it  was  - 
neceffary,  that  he  who  was  to  be  the  real  expiatory  facrifice 
for  the  fins  of  others,  ffiould  have  none  that  needed  expiation 
of  his  own. — He  buffered  a ffiameful  and  ignominious  death 
upon  the  crofs,  that  he  might  indeed  give  us  an  example  of 
patience  and  readinefs  to  fuffer  ; but  the  principal  defign  of  it 
was,  that  he  Flight  put  away  fin  by  the  facrifice  of  himfelf, 
a id  obtain  eternal  redemption  for  us  through  faith  in  his 
blood.  His  refurredlion  was  the  demonftration  of  this  facri- 
fxce’s  being  accepted  by  God  ; and  his  afenfion  into  hea- 
ver. was  in  order  to  plead  the  merits  of  his  bufferings  before 
God,  and  intercede  for  thofe  who,  according  to  the  terms  of 
the  gofpel-covenant,  ffiould  be  capable  of  receiving  the  gra- 
cious benefits  purchafed  by  his  death.”  Similar  fentiments 
of  the  doftrine  of  atonement  are  largely  illuftrated  in  a trea- 
tife,  by  Mr.  M.  Tomkins,  who  was  an  avowed  Arian  with 
regard  to  the  Trinity,  intitled,  “ Jefus  Chrift,  the  Mediator 
between  God  and  Man  of  which  a fecond  edition  was 
printed  in  London,  in  1761.  This  writer,  having  produced 
feveral  pdfages  of  leripture,  that  fpeak  of  Chrift’s  death  as  a 
facrifice,  and  which  declare  him  to  be  conftituted  an  higb- 
prieft,  and  having  eftablifhed,  as  he  conceives,  beyond  alT 
reafonable  doubt,  the  literal  fenfe  of  thofe  feriptures,  pro- 
ceeds to  confider  what  was  the  notion  of  expiatory  facrifices 
and  of  the  prieftly  office,  under  the  law  of  Moies.  (See 
Sacrifice.)  Thefe  facrifices,  he  (hows,  were  intended  to 
make  atonement  for  the  perfon  who  offered  them  ; i.  e. 
according  to  his  ilatement  they  were,  by  divine  appoint- 
ment, oi  avail  to  free  him  from  the  guilt  he  had  contra  died, 
and  to  prevent  the  punifhments  to  which  he  was  liable.  See 
Numb.  viii.  19.  xvi.  46.  Thefe  facrifices  he  confiders  as  a 
proper  expiation,  or  a real  propitiation;  not  that  they  were 
the  caufe  of  a merciful  difpoiition  in  God,  and  in  that  fenfe 
rendered  him  propitious  who  was  before  implacable  ; but 
they  were  appointments  for  procuring  pardon,  and  the 
priefts  by  offering  them  obtained  from  the  mercy  of  God 
thofe  bleffings  of  which  they  otherwife  muff  have  bcdU  de- 
prived. Hence  he  infers,  that  the  effects  attributed  to  the 
blood  of  Chrift  correfpond  with  fuch  effects  of  thefe  legal 
Sacrifices,  and  that  his  adting  as  our  high-prieft  anfwers  to 
the  office  of  the  high-prieft  under  the  law.  See  Heb.  viii. 
ix.  S,  23.  x.  1.  He  proceeds  to  ffiow,  that  our  pardon  and 
acceptance  with  God,  and  our  freedom  of  accefs,  are  re- 
prefented,  in  the  New  Teftament,  as  the  fruit  of  the  fuffering 
of  Chrift  not  merely  as  an  adt  of  obedience,  but  as  a facrifice 
for  fin,  as  a demonftration  of  God’s  difpleafure  againft  it, 
and  of  his  regard  to  the  righteous  fandlion  of  the  original 
law,  which  denounced  death  to  the  tranfgreffors  of  it. 
With  this  view,  when  God  refolves  to  Ihow  mercy  to 
finners,  he  alfo  determines  that  nis  only  begotten  foil,  not 
indeed  without  his  confent,  fhall  fuffer  death,  the  penalty 
which  the  original  law  had  denounced  againft  tranfgreffors. 
Thus  Chrift,  by  fuffering  death,  prevented  or  warded  off 
thofe  effedls  or  confequences  of  fin,  which  would  otherwife 
have  come  upon  mankind  ; and  accordingly  his  death  aad 
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lijs  mediation  are  very  juftly  reprefented  as  the  means  of 
procuring  for  us  the  bit-flings  of  which  we  are  made  par- 
takers. See  Heb.  ix.  12.  I Cor.  vi.  20.  viii.  23.  Rev.  v.  9. 
This  reprefentation  of  the  matter  gave  rife  to  the  term  fatii- 
faction,  which  has  been  generally  uied  by  writers  in  treating 
of  this  fubjedt.  (See  Satisfaction.)  This  author  having 
Rated  his  notion  of,  the  death  of  Chrift  as  an  atonement  for 
fin,  obviates  the  objedtions  that  have  been  urged  againft  the 
opinion  he  has  adopted.  But  we  mull  refer  for  further  par- 
ticulars to  the  author’s  treatife,  p.  105,  &c.  See  alio  Chap- 
man’s Eufebius,  vol.  ii.  ch.  iv,  v,  vi. 

The  fecond  explanation  of  the  term  atonement,  which  has 
fometimes  been  called  the  Arminian  fcheme,  iuppofes  that 
the  fafferings  of  Jefus  Chrift  were  inconceivably  fevere;  and 
that  the  objedt  of  them,  was  to  exhibit  the  evil  and  de- 
merit of  fin,  and  the  difpleafure  of  God  againft  it,  who 
would  not  even  forgive  a fincere  penitent,  without  thus 
manifefting  his  hatred  of  wickednefs.  This  coincides,  in  a 
degree,  with  the  illuftration  of  this  dodtrine  already  given  ; 
it  has  been  denominated  the  moderate  dodtrine,  and  has  been 
adopted,  with  certain  modifications,  by  many  divines  and 
others. 

A third  hypothefis  relating  to  this  fubjedt  is  that  of  the 
learned  Dr.  John  Taylor  (fee  his  “ Scripture  Doctrine  pi 
Atonement  examined,  &c.  and  alfo  his  “ Key  to  the  Apo- 
ftolic  Writings,”  prefixed  to  his  “ Paraphrate,  & c.  on  the 
Epiftle  to  the  Romans,”  ch.  viii.',  who  fuppoies,  “ that  the 
feriptures  reprefent  the  death  of  Chrift  as  an  add  of  obedi- 
ence fo  acceptable  to  God,  that,  as  the  reward  of  it,  he 
thought  fit  to  grant  unto  mankind,  corrupt  and  wicked,  the 
forgivenefs  of  fin  ( abfrAutely , in  relation  to  antecedent  blef- 
iings  ; and  upon  condition  of  repentance,  in  relation  to  eternal 
life  , and  to  eredd  a new  difpenfation  furnifiied  with  all  pro- 
per means  to  draw  us  from  I'm  unto  God,  and  to  bring  us 
to  the  polfefiion  of  immortality.  The  blood  of  Chrift,  lavs 
this  writer,  or  that  by  which  he  has  bought  or  redeemed 
us,  is  his  love  and  goodnefs  to  men,  and  his  obedience  to 
God,  exercifed  indeed  through  the  whole  of  his  ftate  of 
humiliation  in  this  world,  but  mold  eminently  exhibited  in 
his  death.  It  is  his  complete  and  fpotlefs righteoufnefs,  his 
humility,  goodnefs,  and  obedience  unto  death,  which  makes 
his  blood  precious  in  the  held  and  higheft  fenfe,  and  gives 
his  crofs  all  its  worth  and  efficacy.  Obedience  was  the  fa- 
crifice  which  he  offered  unto  God  for  us.”  “ It  was  his 
righteoufnefs,  or  righteous,  kind,  and  benevolent  adtion, 
his  obedient  death,  or  the  facrifice  of  his  love  and  obedience, 
which  made  atonement  for  the  fin  of  the  world ; fo  far,  and 
in  this  fenfe,  that  God,  on  account  of  his  goodnefs  and 
perfect  obedience,  fo  highly  pleafing  unto  him,  thought  lit 
tcC grant  unto  mankind,  whom  he  might  in  ftridt  juftice  have 
deftroyed  for  their  general  corruption  and  wickednefs  (John 
iii.  17.),  the  forgivenefs  of  fins,  not  imputing  unto  them 
their  trefpaffes,  (2  Cor.  v.  19.)  or  thofe  fins  which  were 
pall,  or  which  they  had  already  committed  (.Rom.  iii.  25.', 
and  for  which  they  deferved  to  fall  under  the  dreadful  effects 
of  God’s  wrath.  And  not  only  did  he  forgive  former  tref- 
paffes to  all  the  living  and  to  all  the  penitent  and  obedient 
dead,  but  further  he  erected  a glorious  and  perfect  difpen- 
fation of  grace,  exceeding  any  which  had  gone  before  it  in 
means,  promifes,  and  profpects  ; at  the  head  of  which  he 
fet  his  Son,  cur  Lord  Jefus  Chrift,  invefted  with  univerfal 
power  in  heaven  and  on  earth,  conftituting  him  king  and 
governor  over  the  new  body,  which  he  defigned  to  form, 
captain  of  our  falvation,  the  high-prieft  of  our  proftfiion, 
the  mediator  and  furety  of  the  new  covenant,  to  negotiate 
and  manage  all  affairs  relating  to  our  prefent  iuitruction  and 
fandtification,  to  raife  all  the  dead  out  of  their  graves,  and 


to  put  the  obedient  ai  d faithful  into  poffefllon  of  eternal 
life.”— “ As  in  varioi-s  inftances,  the  virtue,  piety,  and 
prayers  of  good  rnen  were  the  reafon  of  God’s  belie  wing 
pardon  and  lundry  blefiings  upon  others,  how  much  more, 
according  to  this  author,  mutt  the  perfedt  righteoufnefs,  or 
obedience  and  goodnefs  of  the  Son  of  God,  be  a reafon  for 
remitting  the  fins  of  mankind,  fo  far  as,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  they  are  capable  of  remifiion,  or  of  being  atoned  ? 
For  the  fins  of  the  impenitent  who  finally  negledt  and  re  nit 
ail  means  of  reformation,  cannot  he  atoned  or  forgiven. 
Grace  or  favour,  through  the  atonement  of  Chrift,  may  he 
fo  far  fliown  to  luch,  as  to  allow  them  fpace  and  means  to 
repent ; but  none  belides  the  penitent  who  duly  improve 
the  divine  goodnefs  and  patience,  can  receive  the  benefit  of 
eternal  falvation  through  the  atonement  of  Chrift.  The 
wifdom  as  well  as  the  grace  of  this  difpenfation,  are  illul- 
t rated,  w hen  we  conlider,  that  pardon  in  the  gofpel  is  railed 
to  a very  high  degree  ; and  repentance  is  there  made  avail- 
able, not  only  to  exempt  from  punifhment,  but  alfo  to  gain 
a new  and  glorious  ftate  ot  being  in  eternal  life,  which  is  a 
grant  of  favour  extended  tar  beyond  the  natural  value  of 
repentance.  Belides,  the  grant  of  remifiion  of  fin,  and 
of  other  blefiings  of  the  gofpel,  through  the  blood  of  Chrifl, 
lias  a ftrong  and  diredt  tendency  to  promote  our  fandtifica- 
tion,  and  to  render  us  penitent  and  obedient;  and  therefore 
this  conftitution  mull  be  acquiefced  in  as  perfectly  wife  and 
beneficent.”  Dr  Taylor,  in  examining  the  notion  ofatone- 
me  it  above  ftated,  and  confidered  as  the  fatisfying  divine 
juftice,  by  another’s  fuffering  the  punifhment  due  to  the  cri- 
minal’s fin  in  his  ftead,  adduces  a variety  of  paflages  per- 
taining to  this  fubjedt,  and  thofe  more  efpecially  in  which 
the  Hebrew  word  by  which,  or  its  derivatives,  atone- 

ment is  exprefiedin  the  Old  Teftament:  and  though  he  dif- 
cards  the  notions  of  the  imputation  of  our  fins  to  Chrifl;, 
his  fullering  in  our  ftead  the  punifhment  due  to  us,  or  his 
paying  an  equivalent  to  divine  juftice,  yet  he  concludes 
his  examination  with  inferring  from  it,  that  the  facrifice  ot 
Chrift  was,  truly  and  properly,  in  the  higheft  degree,  and 
far  beyond  any  other,  piacular  and  expiatory,  to  make 
atonement  for,  or  to  take  away  fin:  not  only  to  give  us 
an  example;  not  only  to  affure  us  of  remifiion;  or  to  pro- 
cure our  Eoip  a commiflion  to  publilh  the  forgiveneis  of 
fin;  but  moreover,  to  obtain  that  forgivenefs  by  doing  what 
God  in  his  wifdom  and  goodnefs  judged  fit  and  expedient 
to  be  done  in  order  to  the  forgivenefs  of  fin;  and  without 
which  he  did  not  think  it  fit  or  expedient  to  grant  the  for- 
givenefs of  fin.”  The  truly  excellent  bifhop  Butler,  in 
delivering  his  fentiments  on  this  fubjedt  (Analogy,  See.  pt. 
ii.  c.  5.),  obferves,  “that  fume  have  endeavoured  to  explain 
the  efficacy  of  what  Chrift  has  done  and  buffered  for  us  be- 
yond what  the  feripture  has  authorized;  others,  probably, 
becaufe  they  could  not  explain  it,  have  been  for  taking  it 
away,  and  confining  his  office  as  redeemer  of  the  world  to 
Ins  iuftrudtion,  example,  and  government  of  the  church. 
Whereas  the  dodtrine  of  the  gofpel  appears  to  be,  not  only 
that  he  taught  the  efficacy  of  repentance,  but  rendered  it 
of  the  efficacy  which  it  is  by  what  he  did  and  buffered  for 
us;. that  he  obtained  for  us  the  benefit  of  having  our  re- 
pentance accepted  to  eternal  life,  See.  Blow  and  in  what  way 
it  had  this  particular  efficacy,  there  are  not  wanting  nerfons 
who  have  endeavoured  to  explain  ; but  we  do  not  find  that 
the  feriptures -have  explained  it.  It  is  our  wifdom  thank- 
fully to  accept  the  benefit,  without  deputing  how  it  was 
procured.”  To  the  fame  purpofe,  Di.  Price,  who  formed 
his  fentiments  very  much  on  the  general  plan  of  Butler’s 
Analogy,  fays,  in  his  “ Sermons.on  the  Chriftian  Dodtrine,” 
p.  8c.  that  Chrift  defeended  to  this  earth  from  a ftate  of 
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ye-exiffent  dignity;  and;  tli at,  after  having  palled  through 
uman  life,  enduring  all  its  forrows,  he  delivered  himlelf  up 
to  death,  and  thus  acquired  the  power  of  delivering  us  from 
death.  By  offering  himfelf  a facrifice  on  the  crofs,  he  vin- 
dicated the  honour  of  thole  laws  which  linners  had  broken, 
and  rendered  the  exercife  of  favour  to  them  confident  with 
the  holinefs  and  wifdom  of  God’s  government  ; and  by  his 
rTuyreftion  from  the  dead,  he  proved  the  efficacy  and  ac- 
ccptablenefs  of  his  facrifice.  In  a word,  Chrift  not  only 
declared? but  obtained  tire  availablenefs  of  repentance  to  par- 
don ; and  became  by  his  interpolation,  not  only  the  conveyer, 
lint  the  author  and  the  means  of  our  future  immortality  — 

“ in  fuch  a fenfe  that  we  owe  them  to  him,  as  well  as  pri- 
marily to  God.”  Tiiis  author  has  declined  the  ufe  of  the 
terms  fubjlitution  and  fatisf action,  becaufe  they  do  not  occur 
in  feripture  ; but  others  have  alleged,  that  though  the  literal 
exnreffions  do  not  occur,  the  phral'eology  of  the  facred 
writers  warrants  the  ufe  of  them. 

Among  other  writers  who  have  totally  rejected  the  doc- 
trine of  atonement  according  to  either  of  the  explanations 
above  given  of  it,  we  may  mention  Dr.  Prieftley,  who 
reckons  it  in  the  clafs  ol  the  corruptions  of  Chriftianity. 
See  Hiftory  of  the  Corruptions  of  Chriftianity,  vol.  ii. 
p.  152,  See.  In  all  the  books  of  feripture,  fays  this  writer, 
we  no  where  find  the  principle  on  which  the  dodtrine  of 
atonement  is  founded,  which  is  a diiplay  on  the  part  of 
God,  of  juftice,  and  of  his  abhorrence  of  fin,  fo  that  God 
could  not  pardon  it  without  an  adequate  fatisfaftion  b Aig 
made  to  his  juftice,  and  the  honour  of  his  laws  and  govern- 
ment. Admitting  the  popular  dodtrine  of  atonement,  the 
whole  of  the  Old  Teftament,  as  he  conceives,  is  a molt  un- 
accountable book,  and  the  religion  it  exhibits  is  defedtive 
in  the  rnoft  effential  article.  The  Jews  in  our  Saviour’s 
time,  it  is  faid,  had  certainly  no  idea-  of  this  dodtrine  ; for 
if  they  had,  they  would  have  expedted  a fuffering,  and  not 
a triumphant  Meffiah.  And  it  is  alleged,  that  our  Lord 
and  his  apoftles  are  filent  with  regard  to  it.  This  author 
undertakes  to  explain  the  fenfe  in  which  Chrift  is  repre- 
fented  as  a facrifice,  and  other  figurative  interpretations  of 
it,  independently  of  this  dodtrine.  He  proceeds  to  exa- 
mine the  fentiments  of  the  Apoftolical  fathers,  and  though 
he  allows  that  fingle  exprefiions  occur  in  their  writings 
which  feem  to  favour  the  dodtrine  of  atonement,  yet  the 
general  ftrain  fhows,  as  he  apprehends,  that  they  had  no 
proper  idea  of  it.  It  is  alfo  argued  that  this  dodtrine  is 
not  enumerated  as  an  article  of  Chriftian  faith  in  any  ancient 
luminary  of  Chriftian  dodtrine.  To  the  too  literal  inter- 
pretation of  the  figurative  language  of  feripture,  Dr.  Prieft- 
ley  aferibes  that  advance  towards  the  dodtrine  of  atonement, 
which  was  obferved  in  the  third  and  fourth  centuries.  Gro- 
tius  (hows  (Opera,  vol.  iv.  p.  347.)  that  this  dodtrine  is 
maintained  by  Theodoras  Abucara,  a Greek  writer  of  the 
ninth  century  ; but  in  the  Latin  church  it  does  not  feem 
to  have  been  fixed  in  the  eleventh  century,  although  there 
are  obvious  and  indifputable  references  to  it  in  the  writings 
of  Anfelm,  and  alfo  in  Theophilus,  a Greek  writer  cited  by 
Grotius.  Wickliffe  evidently  believed  the  abfolute  necef- 
lity  of  the  death  of  Chrift  in  order  to  the  forgivenefs  of 
fin,  and  after  the  reformation  by  Luther,  the  dodtrine  of 
fatisfadtion,  or  atonement  for  fin,  was  reduced  to  a regular 
fyftem  grounded  on  certain  principles,  and  purfued  to  its- 
proper  extent.  It  was  unequivocally  avowed  in  the  con- 
feffion  of  faith  prefented  to  Charles  V.  at  Augfburg,  in 
1530;  in  the  Helvetic  confeffion  of  the  year  1536  ; and  at 
the  fynod  of  Dort,  1618.  It  is  now  the  dodtrine  of  the 
eitablifhed  churches  of  England  and  Scotland  ; and  it  is 
very  generally  retained,  at  leaft  in  fome  qualified  fenfe,  by 
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divines  and.  others,  both  Trinitarian  and  Aran,,  Socinus 
difearded  it,  and  hisfollowershave  almoft  univerfally exploded 
it.  We  obierve,  that  though  the  word  atonement  frequently 
occurs  in  the  Old  Teftament,  we  meet  with  it  but  once 
in  the  New  Teftament ; and  in  other  places  the  fame 
original  word,  x.a.T?Xka.yn,  is  rendered  reconciliation.  As 
for  thofe  who  rejedt  the  generally  received  dodtrine  of  the 
atonement,  they  maintain,  that  the  great  objedt  of  our  Lord’s 
million  was  to  teach,  the  dodlrine  of  a refurredtion  to  a future 
immortal  life,  and  that  hence  arofe  the  peculiar  neceffity  and 
utility  of  his  own  death  and  refurredtion  as  a proof  of  his 
dodtrine.  See  Expiation,  Lustration’,  Propitiation, 
Sacrifice,  and  Satisfaction. 

Atonement,  Day  of.  See  FeaJT  of  Exptation. 

ANTONIA,  krone/.,  in  Medicine , a term  which  fignifies  a 
want  of  tone,  firmnefs  of  ftrength,  in  the  mufcular  fibre  ; 
in  other  words,  a relaxation  thereof ; from  a privative  and 
Tuva,  tendo,  I Jlretch,  or  extend.  This  condition  takes  place 
either  partially  or  generally  in  molt  forms  of  chronic  dif- 
eafes,  and  in  the  convalefcent  period  of  acute  difeafes.- 
The  remedies  are  the  Peruvian  bark,  bitters,  chalybeates, 
the  fulphuric  acid,  cold  bathing,  country  air,  and  exercife, 
with  a mild  and  nourilhing  diet. 

ATONICS,  in  Grammar,  denote  words  unaccented.  Sec 
Accent. 

ATOOI,  or  Attowai,  in  Geography,  the  molt  northern 
and  the  largeff  of  the  weft  group  of  the  Sandwich  illands, 
being  about  300  miles  in  circumference;  containing,  ac- 
cording to  the  llatement  in  the  third  volume  of  Captain 
Cook’s  voyage,  about  54,000  inhabitants.  It  has  a good 
road  and  anchoring  place  on  the  fouth-weftfide  of  theifland, 
called  Wymoa.  It  is  obferved  in  the  account  of  Portlock’s 
and  Dixon’s  Voyage  to  the  north -weft  coaft  rff  America, 
that  the  eaft  fide  of  the  illand  rifes  gradually  from  the  lea, 
till  it  terminates  in  high  land,  near  the  centre  of  the  illand. 
The  height  of  the  molt  elevated  land  or  mountain,  accord- 
ing to  Marchand,  (ubi  infra,  p.  16),  is  1216  toiles. 
The  hills  are  clothed  to  the  fummit  with  lofty  trees,  exhi- 
biting a beautiful  verdure.  The  land  next  the  Ihore  on  the 
eaft  fide  is  uncultivated  and  deftitute  of  inhabitants ; but  to 
the  weftward  it  is  generally  cultivated,  and  houfes  are  fcat- 
tered  along  the  Ihore.  The  domeftic  animals  on  this  illand 
are  hogs,  dogs,  and  fowls.  Its  principal  vegetable  produc- 
tions are  yams,  fweet  potatoes,  the  fugar  cane,  and  a fweet 
root  called  by  the  natives,  tee.  Some  trees  were  found 
about  fifteen  feet  high,  with  fpreading  branches,  a fmooth 
bark,  and  a nut  reiembling  a walnut others  about  nine 
feet  high,  with  blofl'oms  of  a beautiful  pink  colour ; and  a 
variety  with  nuts,  like  our  horfe  chefnuts,  which  are  ufed  by 
the  natives  as  fubftitutes  for  candles,  and  give  an  excellent 
light.  The  illand  affords  a fupply  of  frelh  water.  In  March- 
and’s  Voyage  (vol.  ii.  p.  80.),  we  have  an  account  of  two 
Englifn  failors,  who  had  been  earned  off  from  an  Englilli 
brig  by  the  natives  of  this  illand,  and  who  confirmed6 the 
report  of  captain  Cook  concerning  the  natives  of  the  Sand- 
wich illands,  that  thefe  illanders  are  cannibals,  and  eat  their 
prifoners.  The  relation,  however,  is  difputed,  and  it  is 
fuggetted,  that  the  natives  of  thefe  illands  cut  in  pieces  the 
bodies  of  their  dead  enemies,  burn  their  flelh,  and  preferve 
their  bones  as  trophies  for  perpetuating  the  memory  of 
•their  exploits.  Thus,  it  is  faid,  they  dealt  with  the  body 
of  the  unfortunate  captain  Cook.  In  the  voyage  of  Van- 
couver, who  vifited  this  illand  in  1792,  we  are  informed, 
that  the  proftitution  of  the  women  is  here  carried  to  the 
moll  wanton  excefs.  Vol.  i.  p.  171.  N,lat.  220.  E,lon°-. 
2000  30k  See  Sandwich  Iflands. 

ATOTOTL,.  in  Ornithology,  a name  under  which  Seba 
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deft  ibes  the  purple  creeper,  or  CertJ.ua  purpurea  of  Gmel. 
avis  virginiana  phoenicea  de  Atotol  didta.  Seba  Muf.  i. 
t.  72.  bee  Purpurea  Certhia. 

ATOUGIA,  in  Geography , a fmall  town  of  Portugal, 
in  the  province  of  Eibremadura,  feated  on  an  eminence 
near  the  fea,  oppofite  to  the  rocks  called  Burlings,  defended 
by  a caftle,  and  containing  about  1300  inhabitants;  two 
miles  and  an  half  eaft  of  Peniche. 

ATOUNI,  a large  tribe  of  Arabs  that  poffefs  the  ifth- 
mus  of  Suez,  and  from  thence  go  up  between  the  Red  fea 
and  the  mountains  that  bound  the  ealt  part  of  the  valley  of 
Egypt.  See  PIowadat. 

ATOYAQUE,  a deep  and  large  river  of  America,  in 
Mexico. 

ATRA,  in  Conchojogy,  a fpecies  of  Patella,  deferibed 
by  Schroet.  The  fhell  is  black  and  lb'iated  ; vertex  pale  ; 
bottom  with  a fpatulate  brownifn  fpot,  and  furrounded  with 
a horfe-fhoe  (haped  band  of  white.  About  an  inch  and  a 
quarter  in  length.  The  country  is  unknown. 

Atra,  a Jpecies  of  Helix,  about  two  inches  in  length, 
and  confifting  of  feven  whorls.  The  fhell  is  tapering, 
black,  and  minutely  iiriated  whorls  rather  convex  : aper- 
ture oblong-oval.  Gualt.  Tell.. 

Atra,  in  Entomology, a fpecies  of  Conops  {Myopa Fabr.) 
that  inhabits  Denmark  and  Germany.  The  abdomen  is  cy- 
lindrical and  incurvated  ; body  black.  Gmel.  The  mouth 
of  this  infeft  is  white ; antennae  black,  with  a yellowifh 
band  ; legs  black  ; pofferior  thighs  yellowifh. 

Atra,  a fpecies  of  Phalana  (. Bombyx ),  entirely  of  a 
footy-black  colour,  aud  without  fpots.  This  is  Bombyx 
hieracu  of  Fabricius,  and  Tinea graminella  of  Wien  Schmet- 
terl.  The  larva  is  black  and  hairy,  with  a fanguineous 
dorfal  line  ; it  fecretes  itfelf  within  a follicle  compofed  of 
dried  leaves  and  ftraws.  The  pupa  is  ferruginous  brown. 

Atra,  a fpecies  of  Cicada  ( Cercopis  Fabr.)  of  a large 
fize,  that  is  found  in  South  America.  It  is  black,  with  a 
marginal  fanguineous  ftripe  on  both  fides  of  the  wing-cafes, 
Fabricius,  &c. 

Atra,  a fpecies  of  Podura,  very  common  in  Europe. 
It  is  globofe,  brown,  and  filming  ; antennae  long,  and  of 
many  joints.  Faun.  Suec.  Linn.  Adi.  Stockh.  1743. 

Atra,  a fpecies  of  Pimelia  ( He/ops  Fabr.)  of  a black 
colour,  with  iiriated  wing-caies.  Gmel.  Fabr.  &c.  This  is 
Pyrochroa  {nigra)  nitida  corpora  ovato,  thorace  convexo, 
antennis  pedibufque  fufeis,  of  Degeer.  Inhabits  Europe. 

Atra,  a fpecies  of  BuPRESTis,that  inhabits  Germany, 
and  in  fome  refpedls  refembles  Buprejlis  viridis . The  wing- 
cafes  are  entire,  fomewhat  linear  and  pundluated ; thorax 
deflexed  ; body  black  and  elongated.  Fabricius. 

Atra,  a fpecies  of  Lampyris  ( Lycus  Fabr.)  of  a deep 
black  colour ; thorax  orbicular,  and  with  the  wing-cafes 
red  ; an  imprelfed  black  fpot  on  the  back.  This  is  a native 
of  Europe.  Muf.  Lefk.  Linn. 

Atra,  a fpecies  of  Cantharis,  the  body  of  which  is 
entirely  of  a deep  black.  Fabricius.  A native  of  the  north 
of  Europe. 

Atra,  a fpecies  of  Necydalis,  of  a black  colour  with 
all  the  thighs  clubbed.  Inhabits  the  fouth  of  Europe.  Fa- 
bricius. The  thigh  in  one  fex  iimple. 

Atra,  a fpecies  of  Leptura,  the  body  of  which  is  to- 
tally black.  Fabricius.  The  legs  of  this  kind  are  fome- 
times  ferruginous.  Poda  calls  it  Leptura  esthiops,  and  Geof- 
froy,  Stcnocorus  totus  niger.  Inhabits  the  fouth  of  Europe. 

Atra,  a fpecies  of  Curculio,  of  an  oblong  form,  and 
black  colour,  with  rufou3  antennse.  A native  of  Europe 
and  fuppofed  to  be  a variety  of  C.  chloropus.  Gmel.  Fabr. 
&c. 


Atra,  a fpecies  of  Hispa,  the  body  of  which  is  en- 
tirely deep  black.  tichr.  der-Berl.  & c.  Gmel.  Fabricius 
deferibes  it  as  having  fufiform  antennae  ; thorax  and  wing- 
cafes  fpinous  ; and  body  black.  Geoffrey  calls  it  Grioceris 
atra  fpinis  horrida.  It  inhabits  the  fouth  of  Europe  and 
the  north  of  Afia,  and  feeds  on  the  roots  of  grafs. 

Atra,  a fpecies  of  Chrysomela  {Altica  Fabr. ), found 
in  Germany.  It  is  gloffy  or  fhining  black,  with  the  bafe  of 
the  antennae,  and  foies  of  the  feet  pitchy-black.  Gmel. 
Geoffroy,  & c. 

Atra,  a fpecies  of  Coccinella,  of  a black  colour, 
with  two  yellow  fpots  ; margin  of  the  thorax  and  tail  yel- 
low. Thunberg.  The  body  of  this  infedl  is  very  gibbous 
and  glabrous. 

Atra,  in  Ornithology,  a fpecies  of  Muscicapa,  called  in 
the  Arctic  Zoology  the  Dujky  Fly-catcher.  It  is  of  an  olive- 
afn  colour ; breati  cinereous;  belly  pale  reddifh-yellow ; 
head,  tail,  and  quill  feathers  black  ; margin  of  the  fecon- 
dnries,  and  outer  webs  of  the  exterior  tail  feathers  white. 
Gmelin  &c.  This  is  a native  of  New  York,  where  it  ap- 
pears in  March,  and  departs  in  Auguft  ; feeds  on  bees,  and 
lays  five  fmall  white  eggs  ; legs  black. 

Atra,  a fpecies  of  Tanagra  that  inhabits  Guiana. 
The  bird  is  cinereous  ; face,  chin,  and  throat  black  in  the 
male,,  and  brown  in  the  female.  Buffon  calls  it  Camail  ou 
Cravatte,  and  Tangara  a cravatte  noire  de  Cayenne.  The 
length  of  this  bird  is  feven  inches  ; the  bill  and  legs  black  ; 
bale  of  the  upper  mandible  white. 

Atra,  a fpecies  of  Tringa  that  inhabits  the  banks  of 
the  Rhine.  The  head  and  neck  are  black  ; back  and  wings 
brownifn  intermixed  with  black  ; breaft  and  belly  cinereous, 
rump  cinereous,  undulated  with  black  and  white.  Sander. 

Atra,  a fpecies  of  Ardea,  entirely  of  a black  colour, 
with  a fmooth  head  and  face,  bare  of  feathers.  Gmel.  The 
wings  are  glofled  with  blue.  Brill,  calls  it  ardea  nigra  ; 
Buff,  heron  noir ; aud  Latham  the  black  heron.  It  inha- 
bits Silefia. 

Atra,  in  Ancient  Geography,  the  capital  of  the  Arabians 
of  Singarena  ; who  formed  a tribe,  which  poffeffed  an  inde- 
pendent territory  of  Mefopotamia.  Trajan  belieged  this 
place  in  the  year  117,  but  by  the  refiffauce  of  the  inha- 
bitants, and  the  heat  of  the  feafon,  he  was  obliged  to  aban- 
don the  enterprife.  The  town  was  feated  on  the  top  of  a 
high  mountain  in  a dry  and  defert  country,  and  encom- 
paffed  by  a ft'rong  wail.  It  retained  its  reputation  under 
Severus,  but  was  ruined  under  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
Jovian. 

ATR  ABILARIJE  Capsulre,  in  Anatomy.  See  Cap-' 
siila. 

ATRABILIS,  Black  Bile,  in  Medicine.  The  ancients 
(fays  Dr.  Percival),  as  appears  from  Ge’en,  fuppofed  the 
atrabilis  to  be  derived  either  from  the  dregs  of  the  blood,  or 
from  yrellow  bile  torrefied  and  highly  concodled.  A cele- 
brated modern  anatomill  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  blood,  which, 
having  lodged  fome  time  in  the  inteftinal  canal,  has  acquired 
a blacknefs  and  putridity.  But  is  it  not  (this  elegant  and. 
ingenious  writer  alks)  more  probable,  that  in  general  it  is. 
no  other  than  gall  become  acrid  by  ffagnation  in  the  vefica.. 
fellea,  and  rendered  vifeid  by  the  abforption"  of  its  fluid, 
parts  ? When  difeharged  into  the  duodenum  in  this  ftate,. 
it  occafions'  univerfal  dilturbance  and  diforder  till  evacuated 
either  by  vomiting  or  purging.  A young  gentleman  who  . 
laboured  under  a marafmus  produced  by  intemperance,, 
and  which  at  laft  proved  fatal,  voided  feveral  times  both 
by  ftool  and  vomiting  a confiderable- quantity  of  black, 
tenacious,  and  moll  offenfive  bile.  The  fymptoms  which 
preceded  the  difeharge,  and  which  ceafedfoon  afterwards, 
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were  a quick  pulfe,  head-acb,  delirium,'  hiccup,  inter)  fe 
thirfl,  inward  heat,  and  an  uncommon  fcetor  in  his  breath. 
A lady  aged  thirty,  unhappily  addifted  to  habits  which 
have  a peculiarly  pernicious  effeft  upon  the  liver,  after  a 
conflipation  of  the  belly  during  fix  days,  was  feized  with  a 
violent  and  inceffant  vomiting  of  black  and  vifcid  bile.  The 
ipfufum  fcnn®  limoniatum,  warmed  with  the  tincture  of 
Colunrbo,  fo.on  checkpd  her  retelling,  and  operating  by 
ftool,  prevente  <J  the  return  of  her  vomiting.  The  matter 
difeharged  in  both  thefe  cafes  bore  not  the  lead  refern- 
blance  to  grumous  blood.  Dr.  Percival  adds,  that  he  has 
fever.  1 times  obferved  the  febrile  fymptoms  in  children, 
which  are  aferibed  to  dentition,  relieved  by  thefe  pitchy 
ftopls  ; aqi  that  he  recollefts  three  cafes  of  the  difeaie 
called  acute  afthina  by  Dr.  Millar,  in  which  the  paroxyfins 
ietmed  to  be  critically  terminated  by  a firailar  evacuation. 
Whether,  in  thefe  inftances,  the  black  bile  was  the  caufe 
or  the  effect  of  the  difeafe,  cannot  ^he  obferves)  with  cer- 
tainty be  determined  ; but  the  former  appears  to  him  to 
be  the  more  probable  opinion.  Percival’s  Efi’ays,  Medical, 
Philcfophical,  and  Experimental,  vol.  i.  p.  342.  4th  edit. 
This  view  of  the  fubieft  is  very  fatisfaftory  : but  as  an 
evacuant,  peculiarly  adapted  to  this  diforder,  we  would 
fuggeil  the  employment  of  calomel.  Black  bile  was  fup- 
pafed  by  the  ancients  to  conftitute  a peculiar  temperament, 
which  they  termed  the  atrabiliary  or  melancholic  tempera- 
ment. See  Temperaments. 

The  difeafe  termed  Meltena,  or  morbus  niger,  in  which 
there  is  a dark -coloured  bloody  difeharge,  unaccompanied 
by  griping  pains  and  acute  fever,  feems  to  be  a fpecies  of 
diarrhoea.  (See  Melana.)  Before  we  clofe  this  article, 
we  would  obferve,  that  black  or  pitchy  dools  may  be 
occadoned  either  by  difcoloured  bile,  or  by  the  effuiion  of 
venous  blood  into  the  intedinal  canal.  An  experienced 
practitioner  will  feldom  be  at  a lofs  to  didinguifh  the  dif- 
ference ; but  if  any  doubt  arife,  recourfe  mud  be  had  to 
chemical  analyfis. 

ATRACES,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a people  of  Europe, 
in  that  part  of  Greece  called  JEtolia.  Their  country  was 
watered  by  the  river  Atrax,  whence  their  name. 

ATRACTYLIS,  in  Botany  (from  oTl^a'/Sio^  fufus,  a 
fplndle.),  didaff-thidle,  Lin.  Gen.  930.  Reich,  jecq. 
Schreb.  1259.  Clafs,  fyngenejia  poly  garni  a aqualis.  Nat. 
Ord.  Compcjitce.  Gen.  Char.  Cal.  outer  many-leaved,  linear, 
large,  roughened,  permanent,  confining  the  common  one  ; 
common  ova ‘ e,  imbricate;  the  feales  oblong,  very  many, 
lanceolate,  converging,  unarmed.  Cor.  compound  radiate  ; 
eorollules  hermaphrodite,  numerous,  tubular  on  the  dilk  ; 
herm.  ligulate  in  the  ray  ; proper  of  the  difk  funnel-form, 
five  cleft ; of  the  ray,  ligulate,  flat,  five-toothed.  Stem. 
filaments  five,  capillary,  very  fhort ; anther  cylindric,  tubu- 
lar. Bijl.  of  the  difk  ; germ  very  fhort ; dyle  filiform,  the 
length  of  the  damens.  Stigma  bifid  ; of  the  ray  very  like 
that  of  the  difk,  but  obfeure  and  withered.  Per.  none  ; 
calyx  converging.  Seeds  turbinate,  compreffed  ; down  plu- 
mofe.  Rec.  villofe,  fiat. 

EfT.  Gen.  Char.  Cor.  radiated ; eorollules  of  the  ray 
five-toothed. 

Species,  7 . A.  gummfera,  gummy  rooted  atraftylis. 
“ Flowers  ftemlefs.”  From  the  root  which  is  perennial, 
iffue  many  narrow  deeply  finuated  leaves,  armed  with  fpinc-s 
on  their  edges.  Thefe  lia  clofe  to  the  ground,  and  between 
them  the  flower  is  fituated  ; it  is  white  at  the  border,  but 
yellow  at  the  dilk.  A native  of  Italy.  The  root  abounds 
with  a gummy  matter,  which  has  occafioned  it  to  be  chewed 
for  the  fame  purpofes  as  maflich.  2.  A.  humilis,  dwarf 
atraftylis,  Cavan.  Hifp.  40.  t.  54.  /5.  Barr.  rar.  U27. 
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t,  592.  “ Leaves  tooth-fir.uated  ; flower  radiated,  fenced 

with  an  expanding  involucre  ; ftern  herbaceous.”  Stems 
nearly  a foot  high  ; leaves  indented,  fpinous  at  the  edges  ; 
flowers  purple,  in  heads  on  the  brandies  ; root  biennial, 
A native  of  France  and  Spain,  flowering  in  June.  Cava- 
mile's  defeription  of  this  plant  differs  from  the  above. 

3.  A.  canccllata,  netted  atraftylis.  “ Involucres  latticed, 
bellying,  linear,  tocthed ; calyxes  ovate ; flowers  fiofeu- 
lous.”  Annual,  eight  or  nine  inches  high.,  producing  two 
or  three  fiendcr  branches,  each  terminated  by  a head  of 
flowers  like  thofe  of  the  thiftle,  with  an  involucre  com- 
pofed'  of  feveral  narrow  leaves,  armed  with  fpines  on 
their  iides,  and  curioufly  netted  over,  which  keeps  off 
the  flies  ; florets  purple.  A native  of  the  fouth  of  Eu- 
rope. It  was  cultivated  here  in  the  time  of  Parkinfbn. 

4.  A . Iancea  y lance-leaved  atraftylis.  “ Involucres  pinnate, 

leaves  lanceolate,  ciliate,  fmooth.”  Stem  a foot  high, 
flexuofe,  branching  ; leaves  alternate,  acute,  iefiile,  ereft ; 
flowers  on  the  branches  terminal,  folitary,  fubfeffile.  It 
differs  from  the  third  in  having  fmooth  leaves,  and  a leafy 
Hem.  5.  A . ovata  ; ovate-leaved  atraftylis.  “Involucres 
pinnate,  leaves  ovate,  ciliate  fmooth.”  Stem  lhnple,  flreaked, 
fcarcely  a foot  high  ; leaves  alternate,  petioled,  acute,  nerved, 
pale  underneath  ; petioles  with  ciliate  edges  ; flowers  ter- 
minating, folitary.  Both  thefe  laft  are  natives  of  Japan. 
6.  A.  oppofifolia  ; oppoiite-leaved  atraftylis.  “ Leaves  op- 
p'cfite.”  Leaves  and  calyxes  tomentofe  underneath.  Recep- 
tacle with  hair-like  chaff.  In  the  ligulate  floi'ets  the  anthers 
are  effete,  and  there  is  neither  ilyle  nor  ftigma.  A native 
of  the  cape  of  Good  Hope.  7.  A . purpurata  ; purple- 
flowered  atraftylis,  Smith.  Ic.  ined.  3.  65.  “ Leavesha- 

flate,  runcinate.”  Stem  round,  woolly  ; leaves  crowded,  a 
fpanin  length,  acute,  irregularly  toothed,  veined,  tomentofe 
underneath  ; peduncles  longer  than  the  leaves,  branched,  an- 
gular, rugged,  woolly,  covered  at  top  with  linear  acute 
feales  ; flowers  large,  ereft,  fpecious,  purple  ; recep- 
tacle naked.  Found  by  Mutis  in  New  Grenada.  8.  A. 
Mexicana ; Mexican  atraftylis.  Smith.  Icon.  ined.  66. 
“ Leaves  oblong,  quite  entire.”  Stem  fhrubby  ; branches 
Ample,  leafy,  without  fpines,  covered  with  a downy  iub- 
flance  ; leaves  alternate,  lanceolate,  acuminate,  with  netted 
.veins  ; beneath  very  white,  tomentofe  ; petioles  keeled,  to- 
meirtcfe  , flower  terminating,  nodding,  purple,  fupported  by 
two  or  three  brafte-lhaped  leaflets  ; receptacle  with  very 
fhort  chaffs.  Found  by  Mutis  in  Mexico. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  “ J,  2,  3,  are  propagated  by 
feeds,  which  muft  be  obtained  from  the  countries  in  which 
they  grow  naturally  : thefe  fhould  be  fown  on  a border  of 
light  earth,  in  a warm  fituation,  early  in  April,  and  when 
the  plants  come  up,  ar.d  are  lit  to  tranfplant,  they  fhould 
be  thinned,  and  thefe  which  are  drawn  cut  may  be  tranf- 
planted,  leaving  the  ethers  two  feet  afunder  ; after  which, 
the  only  culture  they  require  is,  to  keep  them  clear  from 
weeds  in  fummer,  and  in  winter  to  cover  the  roots  with 
feme  old  tanner’s  bark  to  prevent  the  froft  from  penetrating 
the  ground.  The  other  ipecies  are  yet  flrangers  to  Euro- 
pean gardens  ; and  whenever  they  are  introduced,  will  re- 
quire the  proteftion  of  a green-houfe  or  Hove.”  See  Mar- 
tyn’s  Miller’s  Dift. 

A,tractylis.  See  Carthamus. 

ATRA  Dies,  in  Antiquity,  denotes  a fatal  day,  whereon 
the  Romans  received  feme  memorable  defeat.  The  word 
literally  imports  a black  day  ; a denomination  taken  from 
the  colour,  which  is  the  emblem  of  death,  and  mourning. 
Whence  the  Thracians  had  a cuftora  of  marking  all  their 
happy  days  with  white  Hopes,  or  calculi,  and  their  unhappy 
days  with  black  ones,  which  they  caft,  at  the  clofe  of  each 
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day,  info  an  urn'.  At  the  perfon’s  death,  the  dones  were 
takes  out,  and  from  a comparifon  of  the  numbers  of  each 
complexion,  a judgment  was  made  of  the  felicity  or  infelicity 
of  his  courfe  of  life. 

The  dies  at  res,  or  atri,  were  afterwards  denominated  nefajli, 
and pojleri.  ■ Such,  in  particular,  was  the  day  when  the  tri- 
bunes were  defeated  by  the  Gauls,  at  the  river  Allia,  and  loll 
the  city ; alfo  that  on  which  the  battle  ol  Canncc  was  fought ; 
and  feveral  others  marked  in  the  Roman  calendar,  as  atra 
or  unfortunate. 

ATRAGENE,  in  Botany,  a family  of  plants  refem- 
bling  Clematis,  but  without  a neftary,  Lin.  g.  695.  Schreb. 
949.  Grertn.  74.  .lull.  23 2.  Clais,  polyaiulna  polygyria. 
Nat.-Ord.  Mullifdiquee.  Ranunculaceee.  Jufl.  Gen.  Char.  Cal. 
perianth  four-leaved  ; leaflets  oval,  fpreading,  obtufe,  deci- 
duous. Cor.  petals  twelve  (in  A.  capenfis  about  twenty), 
linear,  very  narrow  at  the  bale,  obtufe,  fpreading.  Stam. 
filaments  very  many,  very  fhort.  (outer  petal-like,  two- 
anthered)  ; anthers  oblong,  acuminate,  fhorter  tlian  the 
calyx.  Pifl.  germs  numerous,  oblong  ; dyles  villofe,  per- 
manent ; itigma  li'mple,  the  length  of  tire  anthers.  Per. 
none.  Seeds  numerous,  ending  in  a hairy  tail  (capfules 
.feather-tailed).  • 

Eff.  Gen.  Char.  Cal.  four-leaved.  Pet. twelve.  Seeds, tailed. 

Species,  1 . A.  japonica,  japonefe  atragene.  “ Ereft,  leaves 
oppofite,  triternate  ; leaflets  ovate,  galhed.”  Stem  angular, 
ftreaked,  fubdichotomous,  villofe,  two  feet  high  ; leaflets 
acute,  toothed,  very  thinly  villofe  ; petiole  item-clafping  ; 
flowers  from  the  divifions  of  the  item,  few,  on  elongated  one- 
flovvered  filiform  peduncles  ; petals  more  than  twenty,  pur- 
ple within,  white-tomentofe  without.  Were  it  not  for  the 
number  of  its  petals  it  would  belong  to  the  anemone.  A 
native  of  Japan.  2.  A.  alpina.  Alpine  atragene,  Jacq. 
Anil.  3. t.  241.  Clematis  Sibirica,  Mill.  fig.  t.  284.  “Leaves 
doubly  ternate,  ferrate,  outer  petals  four-fold.”  Stems 
llender,  weak,  covered  with  brown  thin  bark  ; leaflets  two 
inches  long,  of  a deep  green  colour;  peduncles  naked,  three 
or  four  inches  long,  one  flowered;  calyx  yellowilh,  white 
within.  This  plant  is  differently  deferibed  by  feveral  • 
botanifis,  and  Jacquin  afferts  that  the  Auftrian  plant  is 
fpecifically  different  from  the  Alpine.  A native  of  the 
High  Alps  of  Switzerland,  &c.  3.  A.  capenfis.  Cape 

atragene.  “ Leaves  ternate  ; leaflets  galhed,  toothed, 
outer  petals  five-fold.”  Scape  Ample,  fix  or  feven  inches 
long  ; involucre  in  the  middle  of  the  fcape,  compofed  of 
fu  elling,  ovate,  villofe,  foliaceous  dipules  ; leaves  wedge- 
Ihaped,  tnhd,  acute,  naked  ; petals  about  twenty,  white, 
.the  fix  lower  ones  broader,  villofe  underneath,  purplifh. 
A native  of  the  cape  of  Good  Hope.  4.  A.  tenu  folia,  fine- 
leaved atragene.  “ Leaves  doubly  pinnate  ; pinnules  linear, 
entire.”  Found  at  the  Cape  by  Thunberg.  5.  A .zeylauica, 
Ceylonefe  atragene.  “ Tendrils  two-leaved.”  Caulefcent, 
.fcandent  ; leaves  oppofite,  compound,  conjugate,  leaflets 
ovate,  entire,  or  fometirties  with  a fiagle  tooth,  three -nerved, 
on  very  fhort  footHalks  : panicle  terminal,  compofed  of  a 
twice  trifid  peduncle,  bearing  commonly  nine  flowers  ; 
petals  twice  the  length  of  the  calyx,  purplifh.  A native  of 
Ci  ylon. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  The  fecond  fpecies  may  be 
increaied  by  cuttings  or  layers  in  the  fame  manner  as  Cle- 
matis. In  a firong  foil,  and  trained,  againd  a wall,  it  will 
rife  to  the  height  of  fix  or  eight  feet.  The  flovvers  appear 
early,  and  if  the  feafon  prove  favourable,  they  make  a 
handfome  appearance  ; but  as  this  plant  is  apt  to  put  out 
leaves  very  early  in  the  fpring,  it  is  frequently  nipped  by 
the  frofts.  The  other  fpecies  have  not  yet  been  cultivated 
in  England.  See  Martyn’s  Miller’s  Did. 
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ATRALIS,  in  Entomology,  a fpecies  cf  Phalaena 
( Geometra ),  of  a black  colour,  with  two  white  fpots  011 
each  wing.  Fabr.  Donov.  Brit.  Inf.  & c.  This  is  a native  of 
Europe  ; it  is  called  Phalama  funeraria  by  Mull.  Zool. 
Dan.  Phabena  funebris  Ad.  nidrof.  and  phalxna  guttalis, 
Wien.  Schmetterl,  See. 

ATR AMENTA.  See  Inks. 

ATRAMENTATA,  ill  Entomology,  a fpecies  of  Pha- 
laena  ( Geometra ) that  inhabits  Europe.  The  wings  are 
white,  fprinkled  with  black  dots. 

ATRAMITiE,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a name  given  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Hadramaut,  or  Hadramuth,  a rich  and 
flourifhing  country  of  Arabia  Felix.  See  Hadramaut. 

ATRANI,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Naples,  in  the 
Principato  Citra,  lituate  between  two  cliffs,  joined  together 
by  buildings.  Along  the  valley  a road  winds  up  to  Ravello 
and  Scala,  two  epifcopal  cities,  or  rather  draggling  villages, 
on  the  mountain  tops.  - It  is  not  far  from  the  city  of 
Amalfi. 

ATRAPHAXIDIS,  in  Entomology,  a fpecies  of  Cryf- 
tocephalus,  about  the  iize  of  C.  quadripundatus.  It  is 
black,  with  three  red  fpots ; wing-cafes  tedaceous,  with 
three  black  fpots  ; fhanks  rufous.  Fabr.  This  is  chryfomela 
atraphaxidis  of  Pallas,  and  inhabits  Siberia. 

ATRAPHAXIS,  in  Botany,  an  exotic  plant,  refem- 
biing  polygonum.  Lin.  g.  449.  Schreb.  612.  Gaertn.  t.  1 19. 
Jufl.  82.  Clais,  hexandria  digynia.  Nat.  Order,  holoraccj. 
Polygonea.  Juff.  Gen.  Char.  Cal.  perianth  two-leaved  ; 
leaflets  oppofite,  lanceolate,  coloured,  permanent.  Cor. 
petals  two,  roundifh,  finuate,  larger  than  the  calyx,  perma- 
nent. Stam • filaments  fix,  capillary,  the  length  of  the 

calyx ; anthers  roundifli.  . Piji.  germ  comprelfed ; ffyle 
none  ; ftigmas  two,  capitate.  Per.  none  ; calyx  clofed,  in- 
cluding the  feed.  Seed  one,  roundifh,  compreffed.  Obf. 
A-undulata  has  a four-parted  calyx,  and  no  corolla. 

Eff.  Gen.  Char.  Cal.  two-leaved.  Pet. two,  finuate;  dig- 
mas  capitate.  Seed,  one. 

Species,  1.  A.  fphiofa,  prickly-branched  atraphaxH. 
L’Herit.  Stirp.  Nov.  27.  t.  14.  “ Branches  fpiny.”  It'rifes 
four  or  five  feet  high,  fending  out  many  weak  lateral 
branches,  armed  with  fpines,  and  furnifhed  witli  fmall  fpear- 
fhaped  fmooth  leaves,  of  an  afh-colaur.  Flowers  at  the 
ends  of  the  flioots  in  clufters,  each  confiding  of  two  white 
petals  tinged  with  purple,  included  in  a two-leaved  calyx,  of 
a white  herbaceous  colour.  L’Heritier  has  deferibed  this 
plant  very  particularly,  vide  1.  c.  It  is  a native  of  Arme- 
nia, Siberia,  and  Perfia,  flowering  in  Augud.  Cultivated 
by  Miller  in  1759.  2.  A .undulata,  waved-leaved atrapliaxis. 
Dill.  Elth.  36.  t.  32.  f.  36.  (called  arbufcula  africana,  See.) 

“ Without  fpines.”  Stems  about  a foot  long  ; leaves  ovate, 
obtufe,  waved  at  the  edges,  alternate,  longer  than  the  in- 
ternodes. Flowers  in  oblong  fpikes,  at  the  ends  of  the 
dem  and  branches,  furnifhed  with  fhort  brattes.  Calyx 
yellow,  involving  the  fruit.  The  flowers  are  commonly 
quadrifid,  but  fometimes  they  are  fix-parted,  with  eight 
damens.  Several  authors  make  this  to  be  a fpecie.sof  poly- 
gonum, while  others  would  unite  the  two  genera. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  “ The  feeds  of  thefe  plants 
not  ripening  in  England,  they  are  propagated  by  cuttings 
during  any  of  the  dimmer  months.  In  winter  they  mud'be 
fereened  from  hard  frod,  which  commonly  deftroys  iuch  as 
are  planted  in  the  open  air.”  See  Martyn’s  Miller’s 
Dia. 

ATRARIA,  in  Ichthyology,  a fpecies  of  Perca  that 
inhabits  Carolina,  and  is  called  by  Garden,  the  black  fifh. 
The  body  is  black,  and  the  fins  fpotted  with  whitifh. 
Gmelin,  The  anterior  gill-cover  is  denticulated,  pode- 
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nor  ciliated  ; lateral  line  Untight ; dorfal  fins  lineated  with 
white. 

ATRATA,  in  Concholdgy , a ipecies  of  Patella,  This 
(hell  is  rather  convex,  narrow,  white,  lineated  with  red  ; 
outfide  Ipotted  with  black,  with  elevated,  convex,  unequal 
ftrias  ; aperture  at  the  vertex  oblong,  bordered  with  chei- 
nut.  Schroet.  This  (hell  is  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch 
in  length,  with  a crer.ated  margin,  and  the  vertical  aperture 
furrounded  with  a reddifh  ring  within. 

Atrata,  a ipecies  of  Nerita,  found  in  the  Atlantic, 
American,  and  South  feas.  Shell  deep,  black,  glabrous, 
very  thinly  Aviated  above  ; both  lips  white  ; exterior  one 
very  finely  fulcated,  and  fomewhat  toothed  within  ; inner 
one  concave,  rugofe,  and  tuberculated,  Chemnitz. 

Atrata,  in  Entomology,  a fpecies  of  Scolia  that  inha- 
bits America.  It  is  hairy  and  black  ; wings  ferruginous, 
.and  black  at  the  tip.  Fabricius. 

Atrata,  a fpecies  of  Tipula.  The  wings  are  glau- 
cous ; marginal  dot  and  body  black  ; firfl:  fegment  oi  the 
abdomen  and  legs  rufous.  Fn.  Suec.  Linn.  This  is  tipula 
icbncumonca  of  Degeer.  Inhabits  Europe. ' The  abdomen 
of  the  female  is  recurved,  Tubulate,  and  very  pointed. 

Atrata,  a fpecies  of  Musca  (Rhagto  Fabr.)  that  in- 
habits Italy.  It  is  black,  and  without  fpots ; wings  hya- 
line, with  a black  marginal  fpot.  Fabr.  Gmel. 

Atrata,  a fpecies  of  Mutilla  that  is  found  in  Africa. 
It  is  black  ; thorax  rufous  above  ; abdomen  blue,  with  two 
white  bands.  Fabricius.  This  is  mutilla  atra,  abdomine  faf- 
cia  alba,  thorace  immaculato  of  Linn.  Syft.  Nat,  It  is  hairy, 
and  has  brownifh  wings. 

Atrata,  a fpecies  of  Formica,  with  four  fpines  on  the 
thorax  ; head  deprefled  and  marginated,  with  two  fpines  on 
■each  fide.  This  is  formica  quadridens  of  Degeer,  and  iapiiai 
'of  Marcgrave  Bral.  252.  It  inhabits  South  America  ; is 
black,  with  an  obtufe  head  ; jaws  very  fhort  ; petiole  of  the 
abdomen  bituberculated. 

Atrata,  a fpecies  of  Tenthredo,  of  a black  colour; 
back  with  a yellow-green  band,  and  three  curves  of  the 
fame  colour.  Inhabits  England.  Forfter’s  Nov.  Inf. 

Atrata,  a fpecies  of  Phryganea  that  inhabits  Siberia. 
It  is  black  ; wings  whitifn,  with  many  fpots  and  two  bands 
of  black.  Lepechin. 

Atrata,  a fpecies  of  Phal/Ena  ( Geonictra).  The 
firfl:  wings  whitilh,  and  black  at  the  bafe,  with  a 'broad 
black  ftripe  ; lecond  pair  brownifn,  with  two  white  undu- 
lated Itreaks.  Linn.  &c. 

Atra'ta,  a fpecies  of  Cicada  found  in  China,  and  de- 
feribed  in  Donovan’s  Infedts  of  China,  under  the  name  of 
cicada  atrata,  great  black  Chinefe  frog-hopper.  The  co- 
colour is  black,  with  white  wings,  black  at  the  bafe,  and 
veined  with  yellowilh  brown.  This  is  fuppofed  from  its 
being  extremely  common  in  China,  to  be  the  fpecies  of  Ci- 
cada obferved  by  fir  George  Staunton,  in  the  route  of  the 
Britilh  embafly  to  the  court  of  Pekin,  and  noticed  in  his 
work  under  the  trivial  name  of  the  noify  cicada.  “ The 
-mufic  emitted  by  a fpecies  of  cicada,”  fays  that  writer, 
“ was  not  of  the  vocal  kind,  but  produced  by  the  motion  of 
two  flaps  or  lamella;,  which  cover  the  abdomen,  or  belly 
cf  the  infedt.  It  is  the  iignal  of  invitation  from  the  male  of 
that  fpecies  to  allure  the  female,  which  latter  is  quite  un- 
provided with  thefe  organs  of  coiutfliip.” — On  this  fubjedt 
it  is  remarked,  in  the  hiftory  of  Chinefe  Infedts  referred  to 
above,  that  thefe  organs  of  found  are  by  no  means  peculiar 
to  the  individual  fpecies  fir  George  deferibes  ; all  the  males 
in  that  fedtion  of  Linnxan  .cicadie  which  Fabricius  calls 
tettigonia,  are  furniflied  with  fuch  lamella;,  and  emit  a found 
■in  like  manner ; and  the  males  of  thofc  fpecies  included  in 


the  other  fedtions  of  that  genus  are  certainly  furniflied  with 
them  alto,  although  in  fome  kinds  they  are  very  im'aH,  and 
in  a few  inftances  not  viiible  to  the  naked  eye.  Thefe  organs 
will  be  noticed  more  particularly  in  fpeaking  of  the  genus 
cicada. 

Atrata,  a fpecies  of  Meloe  ( Mylabris  Fabr.)  It  is 
of  a deep  glofly  black,  with  a yellow-waved  band  near  the 
apex.  Is  found  near  the  Cafpian  iea.  Pallas. 

Atrata,  a fpecies  of  Lytta,  the  body  of  which  is 
entirely  brown  and  immaculate.  Fabricius.  Inhabits  Bar-, 
bary. 

Atrata,  a fpecies  of  SilphA.  It  is  black;  wing-cafes 
pundtuated,  with  three  elevated  lines ; thorax  entire.  A 
native  of  Europe. 

Atrata,  a Ipecies  of  Cicindela  f Elapbrus  Fabricius,) 
deferibed  by  Pallas  as  being  entirely  deep  black  and  opake, 
Pall.  It.  1 App.  n.  42.  A native  of  Siberia ; in  form  and 
fize  refembles  Cicindeia  germanica,  and  it  is  conjedtured  by 
Gmelin  may  not  properly  belong  to  the  Elaphrus  genus. 

Atrata,  a fpecies  of  Chrysomela,  deferibed  by  Geof- 
froy  as  a native  of  France.  This  kind  is  black,  with  wings 
of  a hlood-red  colour.  Gmel. 

Atrata,  a fpecies  of  Cassida,  about  the  fize  of  caf- 
fida  nebulofa,  or  rather  fmaller.  It  is  black,  with  the 
fliield  of  the  head  fanguineous  in  front.  Found  in  Auf- 
tiia. 

Atrata,  ifl  Ornithology,  a fpecies  of  Tanagra  that 
is  entirely  black  and  fhining.  This  is  emberiza  atra  of  Linn* 
Sylt.  Nat.  and  black  tanager  of  Latham.  Is  a native  of 
India,  and  has  the  back  gloffed  with  fliining  blue.  About 
the  fize  of  a thrufli. 

Atrata,  a fpecies  of  Motacilla,  called  by  Latham 
the  black  red-tail.  This  bird  is  fix  inches  in  length  ; colour 
black ; crown  lead-colour  ; quill-feathers  black  ; exterior 
margins  of  the  fecondaries  rufous  ; the  two  middle  ones 
black.  Gmelin.  Its  country  is  unknown. 

ATRATO,  in  Geography,  a confiderable  river  of  Ame- 
rica, which  runs  into  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  near  Cartha- 
gena. 

ATRATORIUS,  in  Entomology,  a fpecies  of  Ichneu- 
mon, with  the  fcutel  white;  thorax  without  fpots  ; three 
laft  fegments  of  the  abdomen  edged  with  white  ; legs  ru- 
fous. A native  of  Germany. 

ATRATUS,  Hugh,  in  Biography,  born  at  Evefham, 
in  Worcefterfliire,  made  fuch  proficiency  in  philofophy,  ma- 
thematics, and  medicine,  that  he  was  efteemed  the  phoenix 
of  his  age.  He  was  invited  to  Rome  by  pope  Nicholas  III. 
and  addidting  himfelf  to  the  church,  in  1281,  he  was  ad- 
vanced to  the  cardinalate.  He  died  of  the  plague  in  1287. 
The  works  attributed  to  him  are,  “ Canones  medicinales, 
fiiper  Opus  Febrium  Ifaaci  Opufculum.”  “ De  Genealo- 
giis  Plumanis.”  Eloy. 

Atratus,  in  Conchology,  a fpecies  of  Turbo, of  a black- 
ifli  colour,  with  double  alternate  black  and  cinereous  moni- 
liform  belts  of  granulations  ; and  a fingle  tooth  on  the  pil- 
lar lip.  About  the  fize  of  a nut,  and  inhabits  the  Nicobar 
iflands.  Gmelin. 

Atratus,  a fpecies  of  Murex  of  a deep  black  ; whorls 
tranfverfely  ftriated  with  tubercles  ; pillar  with  a fingle 
plait  ; tail  ftraight,  Born. ; whorls  of  the  fpire  ten  in  num- 
ber ; lip  circulated. 

Atratus,  in  Entomology,  a fpeciesof  Tenebrio  (Scan- 
rus  Fabr.)  It  is  a native  of  Egypt,  and  is  entirely  black 
and  glofly.  Gmel.  Fabr.  & c.  The  wing-cafes  are  united; 
and  the  anterior  legs  bidentated. 

Atratus,  a fpecies  of  Curculio  found  at  the  cape  of 
Good  Hope.  It  is  glabrous,  fhining-black ; wing-cafes 
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ftriated,  with  impreffed  dots  on  the  interfaces.  Sparrm.  nov. 
aft.  Stockh. 1785. 

Atsatus,  a fpecies  of  Cryptocep halus.  ( Crioceris 
Fabr. ) It  inhabits  Tranquebar  ; is  pale  with  the  wing- cafes 
entirely  margined  with  deep  black.  Gmel.  See. 

Atratus,  a fpecies  of  Cerambyx  ( Prionus  Fabr.)  that 
'inhabits  Ceylon.  The  thorax  is  bidentated  on  each  fide  ; 
body  black  ; antennas  moderate,  with  ferrated  fpines  in  front. 
Gmelin,  See. 

Atratus,  an  European  fpecies  of  Carabus,  of  a black 
colour,  with  orbicular  thorax,  pale  wing-cafes,  varied  with 
black ; antennae  and  legs  ferruginous-brown.  Muf.  Lelk. 
Linn. 

Atratus,  a fpecies  of  Tenebrio  found  in  Egypt  ; it  is 
entirely  black  and  glabrous.  Gmel.  The  wing-cafes  are 
united,  and  the  anterior  legs  bidentated. 

Atratus,  a fpecies  of  Cimex,  of  an  oblong  form 
(Oblongus  Seft.)  and  entirely  of  a deep  black.  Geoffroy. 
Inhabits  France. 

Atratus,  a fpecies  of  Hemorobius  found  in  Africa. 
The  wings  are  whitifh  ; firft  pair  fpotted  with  black  ; body 
black.  This  is  a large  infeft,  and  inhabits  Africa  ; the 
thorax  is  hairy,  and  the  abdomen  cylindrical.  Fabricius. 

Atratus,  a fpecies  of  IcHNEUMONthatinhabitsEurope. 
It  is  black  ; abdomen  ferruginous,  with  the  four,  extreme 
fegments  black;  legs  rufous;  antennas  ferruginous,  annulate! 
with  brown,  and  tipped  with  black.  A native  of  Europe. 
Muf.  Lelk.  Linn.  Qbf.  In  Gmelin’s  fubdivilion  of  the  ich- 
neumon genus,  this  infeft  belongs  to  that  family  which  has 
the  fcutel  and  thorax  of  the  fame  colour,  and  the  antennas 
annulated  or  banded.  Another  fpecies  occurs  under  the 
fame  fpecific  name  which  belongs  to  that  family  in  which 
the  fcutel  and  thorax  are  of  one  colour,  and  the  antennae 
black.  This  is  a large  infeft,  and  inhabits  America.  It  is 
black  ; head,  legs,  and  ftreak  on  the  tail,  yellow  ; fang  very 
long.  Fabricius.  The  mandibles  and  ftreak  between  the 
eyes  are  black  ; wings  dulky  ; fang  thrice  the  length  of  the 
body. 

Atratus,  in  Natural  Hijlory,  a fpecies  of  Echinus 
that  inhabits  India,  It  is  hemifpherical-oval,  and  rather  de- 
preffed,  with  very  Ihort,  obtufe,  truncated  fpines  ; the  mar- 
ginal ones  clubbed  and  depreffed.  Gmelin.  This  is  cidaris 
violacea  of  Klein,  and  violet  te  egel-moeder  of  Phelf.  Zee-eg. 
p.  30.  The  form  of  this  kind  is  rather  orbicular,  cinereous 
inclining  to  violet ; fpaces  ten,  very  finely  granulated,  with 
a row  of  larger  tubercles,  in  the  larger  ones  difpofed  in  a 
quincunx  order,  and  a double  row  in  the  fmaller  ones  ; 
avenues  brown,  excavated,  granulated,  with  four  rows  of 
pores ; fpines  violet,  fome  of  them  clubbed,  fome  angulated 
at  the  tip,  and  fome  cylindrical. 

ATREBATII,  or  Attrebatii,  m Ancient  Geography , 
a people  of  Britain,  fituated  next  to  the  Bibroci,  in  part  of 
Berkihire  and  part  of  Oxfordfhire.  According  to  Camden 
they  inhabited  Berkihire  ; but  Baxter  fays  that  their  country 
was  Oxfordfhire.  They  occupied,  as  it  is  faid,  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  weftern  parts  of  Berkfhire,  from  the  river 
Lodden  on  the  fouth-eaft,  the  banks  of  the  Thames  on  the 
north-weft  and  weft,  and  the  hills  of  Eaft  Ilfiey,  Lamborn, 
and'Afhbury  on  the  fouth.  The  Atrebatii  were  one  of 
thofe  Belgic  colonies  which  had  come  out  of  Gaul  into 
Britain,  and  there  retained  their  ancient  name : for  they 
were  a tribe  of  the  Belgae,  who  inhabited  the  country  which 
is  now  called  Artois.  They  are  mentioned  by  Csefar  among 
the  nations  which  compofed  the  Belgic  confederacy  againft 
him  ; and  the  quota  of  troops  which  they  engaged  to  furnifh 
on  that  occafion  was  15,000.  Comius  of  Arras  was  a king 
or  chieftain  among  the  Atrebatii  in  Gaul  in  Csefar’s  time  ; 
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and  he  feems  to  have  poffeffed  fome  authority,  or  at  Jeaft 
fome  influence,  over  our  Atrebatii  in  Britain  ; for  he  was 
deputed  by  Csefar  to  perfuade  them  to  fubmiffion.  Hence 
it  is  probable  that  this  colony  of  the  Atrebatii  had  not  been 
fettled  in  Britain  very  long  before  that  time.  Thefe  were 
among  thofe  Britifh  tribes  which  fubmitted  to  Csefar ; nor 
do  we  hear  of  any  remarkable  refiftance  which  they  made 
againft  the  Romans  at  their  next  invafion  under  Claudius. 
It  is  probable,  that  before  this  fecond  invafion  they  had  been 
fubdued  by  fome  of  the  neighbouring  ftates,  perhaps  by  the 
powerful  nation  of  the  Cattivellauni,  which  will  account  for 
their  being  lo  little  mentioned  in  hiftory.  Calliva  Attre- 
batum,  mentioned  in  Antonine’s  Itinerary,  and  called  by 
Ptolemy,  Calcua,  feems  to  have  been  the  capital  of  the 
Atrebatii ; though  cur  antiquaries  differ  in  their  fentiments 
concerning  the  fituation  of  this  ancient  city ; fome,  with 
Horfley,  placing  it  at  Silchefter  in  Hampfhire,  near  the  con- 
fines of  Berkihire  ; Stukeley,  at  Farnham  ; and  moft  others, 
with  Camden  and  Baxter,  placing  it  at  Wallingford  in 
Berkihire.  It  has  been  doubted,  whether  the  country  of 
the  Bibrocii  and  Atrebatii  was  within  the  Roman  province 
called  Britannia  Prima,  or  in  that  called  Flavia  Ccefarienfis  ; 
but  it  feems  moft  probable  that  it  was  in  the  laft  of  thefe 
provinces.  Henry’s  Hift.  vol.  i.  p.  248.  vol.  ii.  p.  413.  See 
Ancalites. 

ATRELLA,  in  Entomology,  a fpecies  of  Phaljena 
(Tinea)  that  inhabits  Italy.  The  wings  and  body  are 
black  and  bronzed  ; apex  of  the  pofterior  ones,  and  the  tail 
teftaceous. 

ATRESIA,  from  a,  andr^aa:;  whence  rC\$a.u,to  perforate; 
in  Surgery,  imperforation,  or  the  ftate  of  thofe  perfons  who 
want  fome  natural  aperture. 

ATRETI,  thofe  perfons  of  either  fex,  in  whom  the 
anus,  or  genitals,  are  imperforate,  or  clofe,  whether  naturally, 
or  occafioned  by  fome  accident  or  difeafe,  as  the  growth  of 
fome  flefiiy  excrefcence,  or  a membrane  which  Hops,  the 
orifice. 

ATRI,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  and  province  of  Abruzzo  Ultra  ; -nine  miles  eaft 
of  Teramo.  See  Adria. 

ATRIB,  a village  of  Egypt,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Damietta  branch  of  the  Nile.  A little  below  it  runs  a large 
canal,  which  empties  itfelf  into  the  lake  Menzale,  towards 
the  eaftern  part  of  it.  The  cottages  that  compofe  this 
village,  cover  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Atribis,  which, 
according  to  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  was  one  of  the  moft 
confiderable  towns  in  Egypt.  But  no  remains  of  its  former 
extent  and  grandeur  now  exift. 

ATRIBUNIE,  a river  that  runs  through  the  weftern 
part  of  the  ifland  of  St.  Domingo,  and  empties  itfelf  into 
the  fea. 

ATRICAPILLA,  in  Ornithology,  a fpecies  of  Em- 
beriza,  of  a reddifh  brown  .above,  beneath  cinereous  ; chin 
white  ; crown  yellow  ; forehead,  and  ftripe  through  the 
eyes  black.  This  is  emberiza  atricapilla  of  Gmelin,  and 
black  crowned  bunting  of  Latham.  It  inhabits  the  Sandwich 
ifles.  There  is  a variety  of  this  bird  in  which  the  breaft  is 
waved  with  black  ; and  alio  another  bird  correfponding  with 
the  firft  in  fome  refpefts,  but  in  which  the  crown  is  not  yel- 
low ; this  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  female. 

The  black-crowned  bunting  is  feven  inches  in  length  ; 
upper  part  of  the  plumage  reddifh  brown,  and  each  feather 
marked  longitudinally  with  a dufky  colour ; coverts  and 
quills  edged  with  a paler  colour ; the  throat,  breaft,  and 
belly  are  afh-colour  ; the  laft  marked  along  the  middle  with 
yellowifh  buff ; tail  brown ; legs  brown  ; claws  dufky. 
Lath. 
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Atricapilla,  afpeciesof Muscicap Ajcalledby Englidi 
■aaturalifts  the  cold-jinch  zn&pied [fly-catcher.  The  colour  is 
black  ; beneath,  fpot  on  the  front,  and  another  on  the  wings, 
white ; outer  web  of  the  exterior  tail-feather  white.  Kramer, 
Grnelin,  See.  This  is  motacilla  remigibus  extimo  dimidiato 
extrorfum  albo  of  Linn.  Fn.  Suec.  rubetra  anglicana  of 
Briffon,  ficedula  atricapilla  fe  mutans  Aldr.  Orn.  2.  p.  758. 
le  tarquet  d’Angleterre  of  Buffon,  cold-finch  of  Willughby, 
and  pied  fly-catcher  of  Pennant  and  Latham. 

The  length  or  this  bird  is  four  inches  and  three  quarters  ; 
bill  black  ; irides  hazel ; general  colours  black  and  white  ; 
the  upper  part  of  the  body,  wings,  and  tail  black  ; upper 
tail-coverts  intermixed  with  black  and  white,  and  fometimes 
entirely  black  ; legs  of  the  fame  colour.  Female  brown  in 
thofe  parts  where  the  male  is  black,  and  defiitute  of  the 
white  fpot  on  the  forehead.  This  bird  inhabits  Europe, 
In  England  it  is  rare,  and  chiefly  found  in  Yorkfiiire,  Lan- 
cafhire,  and  Derbyfhire.  Vide  Lath.  Gen.  Syn. — Donov. 
Brit.  Birds,  See. 

Of  this  fpecies  there  are  two  or  three  varieties  ; the  firft 
mufcicapa  nigra,  and  le  gobe-mouche  noir  of  Briflon  Orn.  a 
bird  about  five  inches  and  a half  in  length,  and  differing 
from  the  laft  in  having  a mixture  of  grey  on  the  upper  parts, 
the  thighs  mixed  brown  and  white,  and  the  three  outermoft 
tail-feathers  white  on  the  margin.  The  other  is  mol acillci 
nigra  torquata  of  Cramer,  and  le  gobe-mouche  noir  a collier  of 
Buffon  : this  is  like  the  firfl  kind,  but  has  the  white  on  the 
neck,  palling  entirely  round,  and  forming  a collar.  It  is  met 
with  in  Lorraine  and  Brie,  where  it  arrives  in  the  middle  of 
April.  The  principal  food  of  this  bird  is  flies.  A third 
kind,  called  by  Linnaeus  mufcicapa  variegata,  inhabits  India; 
this  is  about  the  fize  of  the  white  wagtail ; general  colour 
brown  ; forehead,  iides  of  the  head,  and  underparts  white  ; 
and  a line  of  white  extending  alfo  from  the  fhculders  to  the 
middle  of  the  back  ; outer  feathers  white  at  the  tip. 

Atricapilla,  a fpecies  of  Motacilla,  well  known  in 
England  by  the  name  of  black-cap,  and  in  France  by  that  of 
la  faubeiie  a tete  noir.  It  is  fpecifically  deferibed  as  being 
teftaccous,  cinereous  beneath  ; cap  dulky  or  black.  Linn. 
&c.  The  length  is  five  inches  and  a quarter  ; bill  brown  ; 
top  of  the  head  black  ; upper  parts  of  the  body  greenifh,  afn- 
colour ; fides  of  the  head  and  under  parts  grey,  becoming 
almoft  white  near  the  vent ; quills  and  tail  cinereous  brown  ; 
the  two  middle  tail-feathers  rather  fhorter  than  the  reft  ; legs 
lead  colour  ; claws  black.  The  female  differs  in  having  the 
head  of  a ferruginous  chefnut  colour  inftead  of  black. 

This  bird  inhabits  Italy,  and  other  parts  of  Europe  to  the 
northward  of  that  country,  and  is  not  unfrequent  in  Eng- 
land during  the  fummer  months  ; it  arrives  here  in  the 
fpring,  and  retires  in  September.  In  Italy  it  builds  twice 
a year,  according  to  Olina,  with  as  only  once  ; the  neft  is 
generally  placed  in  fome  low  bufh,  and  is'compofed  of  dried 
flalks,  mixed  with  a little  wool,  and  green  mofs  ; the  inlide 
is  lined  with  the  fibres  of  plants,  and  thinly  covered  with 
horfe-hair  ; the  eggs  are  five  in  number,  of  a pale  reddifh- 
brown  colour,  mottled,  and  fprinkled  with  a few  larger  dark 
fpots.  It  feeds  on  infefts,  but  not  exclufively  on  them,  as 
it  will  eat  the  fruits  of  fpurge,  laurel,  and  ivy.  The  fong 
of  this  bird  is  amazingly  fine,  and  in  fome  particulars  refem- 
bles  that  of  the  nightingale  ; emulating  in  delightful  fweet- 
nefs  and  melody  the  note  of  that  charming  fongftrefs,  and 
being  only  deficient  in  that  wild  variety  and  extent  of 
modulation,  for  which  the  nightingale  is  fo  much  admired. 
The  black-cap  is  from  this  circumitance  called  by  fome  the 
mock-nightingale. 

Dr.  Latham  deferibes  three  varieties  of  this  fpecies  of 
warbler;  one  in  which  the  body  is  entirely  variegated  with 
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black  and  white  only  ; curruca  alio  et  nlgro  yariti  of  BrifTbn, 

flccdula  varia  of  Aldrovandus,  and  firfl  variety  of  Grnelin. 

Another,  a bird  fomewhat  larger,  having  the  upper  parts 
almoft  black,  with  a white  throat,  and  fides  almoft  grey  ; 
this  is  curruca  fuprafer.e  nigricans,  gu/a  alba  of  Grnelin,  the 
fecond  variety  of  that  author,  and  petite  columbaude  of  Buffon, 
— And  the  third  variety  is  fauvette  verdatre  de  la  Loitfiane  of 
Buffon,  and  curruca  fubtus  grifea,  gttla  fuperciliifque  albis  of 
Grnelin  ; the  under  parts  of  this  is  greyifh  ; the  throat  and 
ftreak  above  the  eye  white  ; the  hind  part  of  the  neck  deep 
afh-colour  ; fides  and  back  pale  brown,  tinged  with  green.; 
wings  and  tail  blackifh. 

ATlllCAPILLU S,in Entomology , fpeciesof  Turdus, 
of  a brown  colour,  with  a black  head  ; belly  and  rump 
rufous ; and  a black  fpot  on  the  wing.  Grnelin.  This  is 
merle  a tete  noire  c!u  cap  de  Bon  Efperance  of  Buffon.  It  inha- 
bits the  cape  of  Good  Hope  ; and  is  about  nine  inches  in 
length  ; the  belly  is  ftriated  with  brown  ; tail  cuneated,  the 
feathers  pale  at  the  tips. 

Atricapillus,  a fpecies  of  Carabus,  of  the  winged 
kind.  The  thorax  is  rufous ; wing-cafes  teftaceous  and 
obtufe  ; head  black.  Fabricius.  Obf.  Grnelin  deferibes  it 
as  being  yellow,  with  a black  head  and  very  obtufe  wing- 
cafes. 

Atricapillus,  afpecies  of  Staphylinus  that  is  found 
in  England.  The  thorax  is  rufous ; wing-cafes  fufeous, 
with  a dot  at  the  bafe  and  pofterior  margin  white.  Fabri- 
cius. 

Atricapillus, in  Ornithology,  a fpeciesof  Lanius  that 
inhabits  Surinam,  and  is  called  by  fome  the  Surinam  fhrike. 
The  tail  is  wedge-formed,  and  with  the  crown,  neck,  fhoul- 
ders,  and  wings  black  ; body  above  moufe-colonr ; be- 
neath of  a blueilh  afh-colour.  Merrem.  Beytr.  &c.  The 
length  of  this  bird  is  five  inches  ; wings  ftiort ; margins  of 
the  wing-coverts  and  fecondary  quill-feathers  white  ; all 
the  tail-feathers,  except  the  two  middle  ones,  tipped  with 
white. 

Atricapillus,  a fpeciesof  Psittacus  called  by  Brif- 
fon ara  Moluccenjis  varia.  It  is  a native  of  the  Molucca  ifles, 
and  about  fourteen  inches  in  length  ; colour  above  blue  ; 
chin,  throat,  and  breaft  red  ; belly  and  vent  green  ; crown 
black  ; neck  green  and  red.  Grnelin.  The  wings  and 
upper  tail-coverts  are  blue,  lower  green,  varied  with  red  ; tail 
green  above,  beneath  red,  edged  with  black.  Klein  calls 
tins  pfittacus  capite  nigro,  collari  viridi,  and  Buffon  grande 
perruche  a bandeau  noir. 

Atricapillus,  a fpecies  of  Charadrius,  called  by 
Latham  the  black-crowned  plover.  Above  it  is  cinereous 
brown,  beneath  white  ; bill  and  legs  red  ; crown  black  ; en- 
circled with  white  ; neck  and  breaft  cinereous,  and  terminat- 
ing in  a tranfverfe  dulky  ftreak.  Inhabits  New  York. 
Grnelin.  The  front  is  black  ; bill  black  at  the  apex  ; 
bafe  of  the  tail  white,  blackifh  near  the  extremity,  tip* 
white. 

Atricapillus,  a fpecies  of  Parus,  found  in  North 
America,  and  called  the  Canada  titmoufe  by  Pennant  and 
Latham.  The  cap  and  throat  are  black  ; body  cinereous, 
and  white  beneath.  Briffon  calls  this  parus  atricapillus  can  a- 
denjis,  and  Buffon  mefange  a tete  noire  de  Canada.  The 
length  of  this  bird  is  four  inches  and  a half ; it  feeds  on 
worms  and  infefts,  and  bears  cold  with  remarkable  perfever- 
ance.  The  upper  tail-coverts  are  whitifh  ; greater  wing- 
coverts  brown,  edgi  d with  grey  ; quill-feathers  brown,  with 
the  exterior  edges  grey,  and  the  inner  ones  whitifh  ; middle 
tail-feathers  cintreous  ; lateral  ones  brown,  with  grey  mar- 
gin ; legs  and  claws  blackifh.  Grnelin,  &c. 

ATRICES,  or  Attrices,  in  Surgery,  fmall  tubercles 
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about  the  anus,  which  fometimes  difappear,  and  then  return 
again,  at  leaft  while  in  the  early  ftate. 

The  atrices  are  ranked  in  the  number  of  condylomata  or 
f i.  Some  authors  alfo  give  the  denomination  atrices  to  a 
"kind  of  latent  wounds  in  the  extremity  of  the  redtum,  which 
however  do  not  perforate  the  fame. 

ATR1CILLA,  in  Ornithology,  a fpecies  of  Larus  or 
gull,  called  by  Willughby  Baftner’s  great  alh-coloured  fea- 
mew  ; and  in  the  Arftic  Zoology  of  Pennant  and  Gen.  Syn, 
of  Latham,  the  laughing-gull.  Briff.  names  it  gavia  ridibunda, 
and  Buff,  mouette  rieufe.  This  bird  is  very  common  about 
the  fhores  of  America,  and  places  contiguous.  Its  food  is 
filh  and  marine  worms  ; and  it  is  fpeciftcally  diftinguifhed 
from  the  reft  of  the  gull  tribe  by  being  of  a hoary  grey 
colour,  with  a blackifh  head,  red  bill,  and  black  legs.  Ocdm. 
Nov.  AFt  Stockh.  &c. 

ATRICILLFE,  ill  Entomology,  a fpecies  of  Chryso- 
mela,  of  a black  colour,  with  the  thorax,  wing-cafes,  and 
fhanks  of  the  legs  teftaceous.  Linn.  Faun.,  Suec.  Fabricius 
deferibes  it  as  chryfomela  faltatoria  nigra,  thorace  elytrifque 
cinereis.  Spec.  Inf.  Chryfomela  melnnocephala  of  Degeer 
is  fuppofed  to  be  a variety  of  this  fpecies,  by  Gmelin.  In- 
habits Europe,  and  is  found  on  various  plants. 

ATRICILLOIDES, in  Ornithology, a {peciesof  Larus, 
that  inhabits  Siberia,  about  the  fait  lakes.  The  colour  is 
reddifh  white,  with  the  head,  orbits,  and  neck  black  ; back 
and  wings  cinereous  ; legs  fcarlet..  Falck.  It.  3.  p.  335. 

ATRIENSES,  in  Antiquity,  a kind  of  fervauts  or 
officers,  in  the  great  families  at  R.ome,  who  had  the  care 
and  infpedtion  of  the  atria,  and  the  things  lodged  therein. 

Thele  are  otherwife  called  atriarii ; though  forne  make  a 
diftindtion  between  atrienfes  and  atriarii  ; fuggefting  that 
the  latter  were  an  inferior  order  of  fervants,  perhaps  affift- 
ants  of  the  atrienfes,  and  employed  in  the  more  fervile 
offices  of  the  atrium,  as  to  attend  at  the  door,  fweep  the 
area,  &c.  ' 

The  atrienfes  are  reprefented  as  fervants  of  authority  and 
command  over  the  reft ; they  added  as  procurators,  or 
agents  of  their  matter,  in  felling  his  goods,  &c.  To 
their  care  was  committed  the  llatues  and  images  of  the 
matter’s  anceftors,  See.  which  were  placed  round  the 
atrium  ; and  which  they  carried  in  proceffion  at  funerals,  &c. 

In  the  villas,  or  country-houfes,  the  atrienfes  had  the 
care  of  the  other  furniture  and  utenfds,  particularly  thofe 
of  metal,  which  they  were  to  keep  bright  from  ruft.  Other 
things  they  were  to  hang  from  time  to  time  in  the  fun,  to 
keep  them  dry,  &c.  They  were  clothed  in  a ffiort  white 
linen  habit,  to  diftinguilli  them,  and  prevent  their  loitering 
from  home. 

ATRIP,  ill  Nautical  Language , is  applied  either  to  the 
anchor  or  fails.  The  anchor  is  atrip,  when  it  is  drawn  out 
of  the  ground  in  a perpendicular  direction,  either  by 
the  cable  or  buoy-rope.  The  top-fails  are  atrip,  when 
they  are  hoifted  up  to  the  matt-head,  or  their  utmoft  ex- 
tent. 

ATRIPALDA,  in  Geography,  a fmall  town  of  Naples, 
in  the  Principato  Ultra,  built  upon  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
Abellinum  Marficum,  and  Handing  upon  an  eminence  com- 
pofed  of  ttrata  of  foft  coloured  tufa.  The  inhabitants  are 
fuppofed  to  have  retired  from  it  in  the  middle  ages,  and  to 
have  founded  the  prefent  city  of  Avellino,  as  more  conve- 
nient for  traffic.  Atripalda  carries  on  forne  trace  in  paper, 
cloth,  and  hard-ware.  This  town  was  fir  ft  held  in  fee  by 
the  Montforts ; it  was  afterwards  granted  by  Ferdinand  I. 
to  George  Cattriot,  or  Scanderberg,  prince, of  Epirus,  as  a 
reward  for  his  timely  affiftance  in  1460  ; and  it  now  gives 
the  title  of  duke  to  the  prince  of  Avellino’s  eldeft  fon. 


ATRIPLEX,  in  Botany,  the  plant  called  Orach:-  or 
Arache.  Lin.  g.  1 153.  Sclireb.  1577.  Gzertn.  73.  Juff.  85.. 
Clafs,  polygamia  monoecia.  Nat.  Order,  holoracea.  AttipH- 
ces  Julf.  Gen.  Char.  Hermaphrodite  flower.  Cal.  perianth 
five-leaved,  concave,  permanent ; divifions  ovate,  concave, 
membranaceous  at  the  edge.  Cor.  none.  Stair,  filaments 
five,  fubulate  oppofite  to  the  leaves  of  the  calyx,  and  longer 
than  them  ; anthers  roundifn,  twin.  Fiji,  germ  orbiculate, 
ftyle  two-parted,  fliort ; ftigmas  reflex.  Per.  none.  Calyx, 
clofed,  pentagonal,  with  the-  angles  compreffed,  deciduous. 
Seed,  one,  orbicular,  deprefled.  Female  flower  on  the  fame 
plant.  Cal.  perianth  two-leaved  ; leaflets  flat,  ereht,  ovate, 
acute,  large,  compreffed.  Cor.  none.  P’Jl.  germ  com- 
prefled;  ftyle  two-parted;  ftigmas  reflex,  acute.  Per. 
none  ; valves  of  the  calyx  very  large,  cordate,  including  the 
feed  between  them.  Seed,  one,  orbiculate,  comprefied. 

Eff.  Gen.  Char.  Herm.  Cal.  five-leaved.  Cor.  none. 
Stain,  five.  Style,  two-parted.  Seed,  one,  deprefled.  Female. 
Cal.  two-leaved.  Cor.  none.  Siam.  none.  Style,  two-parted. 
Seed,  one,  compreffed. 

Species,  I.  A.  halimus,  tall,  fhrubby  01  ache,  or  Spaniffi 
fea-purflane.  “Stem  fhrubby;  leaves  deltoid,  entire.” 
Root  perennial,  woody,  branched.  The  whole  fhrub  is 
white;  Items  from  four  to  fix  inches  high  or  more,  dividing 
into  woody  brittle  branches  ; leaves  fcattered  on  long  foot- 
Italks ; flowers  fmall,  purplifti,  at  the  ends  of  the  branches. 
It  grows  in  hedges  near  the  fea  about  Nice,  alfo  in  Spain, 
Portugal,  Sicily,  &c.  According  to  Parkinlon  it  was  cul- 
tivated here  in  1640.  2.  A.  poriulacoides,  dwarf  fhrubby 

orache,  or  common  fea-purflane.  Hudf.  With.  Lightf.  Eng. 
Bot.  4.  t.  261.  “ Stem  fhrubby  ; leaves  cbovate.”  A low 
underfhrub  ; leaves  narrow,  whitifh  ; branches  angular,  re- 
clining, glaucous  ; flowers  in  cluttered  fpikes  terminal,  yel- 
low. It  grows  near  the  fea  in  fait  marfhes,  flowering  in 
July  and  Auguft.  3.  A.  glauca.  “ Stem  underfhrubby 
procumbent ; leaves  ovate,  feffile,  quite  entire  ; the  lower 
ones  fubdentate.”  Stem  three  or  four  feet  long,  with  de- 
clining branches  ; leaves  thickifh,  of  a filvery  glaucous  co- 
lour; flowers  yellow  at  the  axils  of  the  upper  branches.  A 
native  of  France  ar.d  Spain.  4.  A.  rofea.  Villars  Dauph, 
2.565.  “ Stem  herbaceous  ; leaves  hoary,  ferrated  ; fruit 

quadrangular,  toothed.”  Stem  ereft,  fomewhat  angular, 
white,  fmooth,  branched,  a foot  and  a half  high  ; leaves  al- 
ternate, fubfeffile,  rhomb-heart- fhaped,  linuate-toothed,  co- 
vered with  a farinaceous  white  powder  ; flowers  in  clofe  cluf- 
ters,  axillary  ; valves  of  the  fruit  hoary  and  finely  notched. 
A native  of  the  fouth  of  Europe.  Annual.  5.  A .filerica, 
Siberian  orache.  “ Stem  herbaceous  ; leaves  deltoid  angu- 
lar, calyxes  of  the  fruit  muricated  on  the  outfide.”  This 
is  of  the  fame  fixe  as  the  A.  hortenfls.  The  fruit  is  tomen- 
tofe  at  the  bafe,  and  muricate  on  the  outfide';  the  leaves  are 
filvery  beneath,  and  the  flowers  white.  A native  of  Siberia. 
Annual.  6.  A.  iartari'ea,  Tartaj-ian  orache.  Fludf.  443. 
n.  2.  (2.  “ Stem  herbaceous  ; leaves  deltoid,  inmate-toot  li- 

ed, waved,  alternate.”  According  to  Linnaeus,  this  riles 
live  or  fix  feet  high.  Mr.  Hiidfon  confiders  it  as  a variety 
of  the  laeiniata  produced  by  cultivation.  7.  A.  hortenfis , 
garden  orache.  Gmel.'  Sib.  3.  71.  Gsrtn.  FrinSt.  1.  362, 

“ Stem  ereft,  herbaceous;  leaves  triangular.”  Root  an- 
nual ; Item  above  three  feet  liigli  ; leaves  thick,  pale,  and 
variable  in  their  fhape  ; valves  of  the  calyx  ovate-cordate, 
ftreaked,  entire.  A native  of  Tartary,  and  cultivated  by 
Gerard  in  2596.  It  was  formerly  cultivated  as  a culinary 
herb,  being  ufed  as  fpinage,  and  it  is  ftiil  eaten  by  the 
French.  There  are  forne  varieties  of  it  which  depend 
wholly  upon  colour.  8.  A.  laeiniata,  jagged  fea  orache, 
Hudf.  With.  Lightf.  Eng.  Bot.  3.  165.  **  Stem  herba- 
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ceous  ; leaves  deltoid,  toothed,  filvery  underneath.”  The 
whole,  plant  is  covered  with  a Ikin  that  peels  off,  and  is  of  a 
grey  hoary  colour  ; Item  two  feet  high,  branched  ; leaves  ex- 
cept the  loweft  alternate,  and  filvered  with  little  plates;  lower 
ones  deltoid ; upper  deltoid-lanceolate,  below  entire  at  the 
edge,  above  varioufly  jagged  ; hermaphrodite  flowers  in  fef- 
file  clufters  at  the  top  of  the  ftalks,  females  axillary  and 
twin.  It  grows  on  our  and  other  European  fea-coaffs,  flower- 
ing in  July  and  Auguft.  Annual.  9.  A.  hajlata,  broad-lea- 
ved wild  orache,  vulg.  Fat -hen.  Martyn’s  Mill.  Ditft.  “Stem 
herbaceous  ; valves  ef  the  calyx  in  the  female  flowers  large, 
deltoid,  finuated.”  Dr.  Smith  fays,  “ all  our  botanifts  had 
taken  the  A.  patula,  or  common  orache,  for  the  A.  haftata 
of  Linnaeus,  till  his  herbarium  difeovered  it  to  be  his  patula. 
The  real  haftata  proves  a very  different  plant,  having  the 
valves  of  the  female  calyx,  when  in  fruit,  very  large,  mem- 
branous, reticulated,  with  veins,  and  bordered  with  long 
fetaceous  teeth.1’  The  above  two  fpecies  however  bear  fo 
clofe  a refemblance  to  each  other  according  to  Haller,  that 
he  doubts  if  they  really  be  diftindf  fpecies.  A common 
weed  in  cultivated  grounds,  gardens,  and  dunghills,  flower- 
ing from  June  till  Auguft.  10  K.  patula,  fpreading  hal- 
berd-leaved orache.  Eng.  Bot.  13.  t.  136.  A.  haftata. 
Hudf.  443.  With.  274.  Curt.  Lond.  2.  66.  “ Stem  herba- 
ceous, fpreading  ; leaves  triangular-lanceolate,  fomewhat 
halberd-lhaped  ; calyx  of  the  fruit  more  or  lefs  tuberculated 
at  the  fides.”  Smith.  Eng.  Bot.  It  grows  everywhere,  on 
dunghills,  wafte  or  cultivated  land  ; root  annual ; fibrous  ; 
ftem  with  long,  fpreading,  numerous  branches  ; leaves  alter- 
nate, on  ftalks  mealy  beneath  ; the  lower  ones  haftate,  deep- 
ly and  irregularly  toothed  ; the  upper  narrow,  lanceolate, 
moftly  entire  ; clufters  of  flowers  terminal,  and  axillary, 
long,  interrupted,  a little  leafy  ; valves  of  the  female  calyx, 
which  alone  feems  to  ripen  its  feed,  triangular,  acute,  tooth- 
ed about  the  lateral  angles,  and  ftudded  in  the  middle  with 
tubercles.  By  the  fea-fide  the  whole  plant  is  procumbent, 
more  flelhy,  reddifh,  and  all  the  leaves  fomewhat  entire. 
Smith.  1.  c.  11.  A.  littoralis,  grafs-leaved  fea  orache. 
Hudf.  444.  With.  275.  Eng.  Bot.  10.  t.  702.  “ Stem  her- 
baceous, ereft  ; leaves  all  linear,  entire,  or  toothed  ; calyx 
of  the  female  flowers  muricated,  finuated.”  Stem  eredf, 
angular,  with  leafy  branches  ; leaves  alternate,  on  footftalks, 
flat,  linear,  having  their  margins  entire,  or  more  commonly 
fet  with  fmall  fcattered  teeth,  mealy  underneath;  fpikes 
terminal,  denfe,  obtufe ; valves  of  the  female  flowers 
become  much  enlarged,  ovate  deeply  and  irregularly  finua- 
ted, and  furnifhed  with  large  pointed  tubercles.  Found  on 
the  eaftern  and  fouthern  coafts  of  this  kingdom,  in  a muddy 
foil,  flowering  in  Auguft  and  September.  12.  A.  peduncu- 
lata,  pedunculated  fea-orache.  Hudf.  444.  With.  1146. 
Eng.  Bot.  4.  232.  “ Stem  herbaceous,  with  divaricating 

branches;  leaves  lanceolate,  obtufe,  undivided;  fruit  of 
the  female  flowers  peduncled.”  The  pedunculated  fruit, 
even,  without  the  zigzag,  angular  ftem,  l'ufficiently  dif- 
ti.nguilhes  this  fpecies  from  all  its  congeners.  The  ftem  is 
fix  or  eight  inches  high,  with  remarkably  glaucous  leaves. 
It  grows  on  the  fait  marfnes  near  Yarmouth,  and  was 
found  by  Dr.  Smith  on  the  muddy  fhore  of  the  river 
Oufe,  juft  below  Lynn.  Annual.  13.  A.  marina,  fer- 
rated  fea-orache.  Lightf.  637.  “ Stem  herbaceous,  eredf  ; 

leaves  linear  ferrate.”  Mr.  Hudfon’s  A.  ferrata  is  cer- 
tainly a variety  of  A.  littoralis,  and  we  are  difpofed  to  con- 
fiderthis  as  the  fame  plant.  14.  A.  albicans,  white  orache. 
“ Stem  fnrubby,  eredf  ; leaves  haftate,  entire,  acute  ; 
fpikes  terminating.”  A native  of  the  Cape  ; difeovered 
by  Maffon,  and  introduced  by  him  into  the  Kew  garden  in 


Propagation  and  Culture.  1,  2,  3.  maybe  increafedby 
cuttings  planted  in  any  of  the  fummer  months,  on  a Ihady 
border  ; where,  if  they  be  daily  watered,  they  will  be  in  a 
ftate  to  tranfplant  the  Michaelmas  following.  N°  7.  muft  be 
fown  for  ufe  in  the  fpring,  or  at  Michaelmas,  foon  after  the 
feeds  are  ripe,  which  is  better.  Thefe  plants  require  no 
other  care,  but  to  hoe  them  when  they  are  about  an  inch 
high  ; to  cut  them  down  where  they  are  too  thick,  leaving 
them  about  four  inches  afunder,  and  to  clear  them  from 
weeds.  When  the  plants  are  about  four  inches  high,  it 
will  be  proper  to  hoe  them  a fecond  time,  and  if  this  be 
well  performed  in  dry  weather,  the1  ground  will  remain 
clean  until  the  plant  is  fit  for  ufe.  AVhere  it  is  fown  on 
a rich  foil,  and  the  plants  are  allowed  a proper  diftance, 
the  leaves  will  be  very  large  and  in  that  the  excellence 
of  the  herb  coniifts.  Unlefs  it  be  eaten  when  young,, 
the  ftalks  become  tough  and  good  for  nothing.  The 
feeds  will  ripen  in  Auguft,  when  the  plants  may  be  cut 
or  pulled  up  and  laid  on  a cloth  to  dry ; after  which 
the  feeds  may  be  beaten  out  and  put  in  bags  to  dry. 
Moft  of  the  other  forts,  fo  far  from  being  cultivated  in 
gardens,  are  to  be  rooted  out  from  them  as  rank  weeds. 
Martyn’s  Miller’s  Didt. 

Atriplex.  See  Atraphaxis,  Axyris,  Blitum, 
Chenopodium,  and  Galenia. 

ATRIPLICIS,  m Entomology,  a fpecies  ofScARAB^Eus 
( Melolontha . ) This  infedl  is  oblong,  villofe,  pale;  future 
and  apex  of  the  wing-cafes  black ; lhield  of  the  head  re- 
flected. A native  of  Barbary,  and  feeds  on  the  atriplex  hal- 
mifolia  ; in  fize  and  appearance  refembles  S.  ruficornis. 

Atriplicis,  a fpecies  of  Curculio  that  is  found  on 
the  fhores  of  Norway.  It  is  long  and  black  ; thorax  Alining; 
wing-cafes  ftriated  and  obtufe.  Gmelin. 

Atriplicis,  a fpecies  of  Phalana  ( No8.ua ).  The  firft 
wings  are  clouded  with  brown,  with  a yellow  bifid  mark  in 
the  middle.  Fn.  Sv.  Fabr.  &c.  The  larva  is  naked,  reddifli, 
dotted  with  white,  and  marked  along  the  back  with  a brown 
line.  Pupa,  naked  and  brown. 

Atriplicis,  a fpecies  of  A p h i s that  infefts  the  atriplex 
hortenfis.  The  body  is  gloffy  black,  plaited  at  the  fides  ; 
fhanks  pale  ; tail  obtufe.  Fabr.  &c. 

ATRIROSTRIS,  a fpeciesof  Curculio.  It  is  cine- 
reous,' with  the  fnout  arched  and  black.  Inhabits  Leipzick.. 
Paykull. 

ATRIUM,  in  Ancient  Architecture,  one  of  the  interior 
divifions  of  the  ancient  Roman  houfes.  Aulus  Gellius  tells 
us,  that  even  in  his  time  many  learned  perfons  confounded 
together  the  terms  atrium  and  veftibulum.  Cecilius  Gallus 
teaches  us,  that  the  veftibulum  was  not  apart  of  the  inte- 
rior of  the  houfe,  but  only  a large  recefs  at  the  principal 
entrance,  perhaps  analogous  to  the  modern  loggias  of  the 
Italians.  Cicero,  in  a letter  to  Atticus,  feems  to  exprels 
the  fame  thing,  when  he  fays,  that  in  palling  through  the 
facred  ftreet,  when  he  was  purfued  by  affafiius,  he  took  re- 
fuge in  the  veftibulum  of  Tatius.  “ Secelfi  in  veftibulum 
Caii  Tatii  Domionis.”  From  the  time  of  Aulus  Gellius,  the 
fame  uncertainty  of  the  exa£l  meaning  of  thefe  words  con- 
tinued, and  they  became  almoft  fynonymous.  It  muft  be 
ftill  more  difficult  at  the  prefent  time,  to  aflign  to  the 
atrium  its  true  fituation  and  ufe. 

Martial  places  the  coloffus  of  Nero  in  the  atrium,  and 
Suetonius  in  the  veftibulum  ; from  whence  it  refults  that 
one  of  them  muft  have  employed  one  of  thefe  terms  impro- 
perly. Vitruvius  even  fometimes  employs  the  word  atrium 
for  cavasdium.  Virgil  by  this  verfe,  “ apparet  domus  nitus 
et  atria  longa  patefeunt,”  gives  us  to  underftand,  that  the 
atrium  was  an  interior  part  of  buildings  ; and  it  appears 

certain, 
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certain,  that  this  was  a particular  place  in  private  houfes, 
palaces,  and  temples. 

From  the  defcription  which  Vitruvius  gives  us  of  it,  it 
appears  to  have  been  an  oblong  room,  having  its  breadth 
divided  into  three  parts  by  two  rows  of  columns.  He  gives 
rules  for  placing  there  columns  according  to  the  general 
proportion  of  the  atrium. 

The  atrium  was  fituated  after  the  cavasdium  which  was 
what  we  commonly  call  the  court,  and  immediately  before 
the  tublinum.  It  was  in  the  atrium  that  the  Romans  placed 
the  ftatues  of  their  anceftors,  and  it  was  alfo  fometimes  ufed 
as  an  eating  room,  though  they  had  alfo  other  places  de- 
ftined  for  the  purpofes  of  the  table.  This  is  proved  by 
Virgil,  who  in  defcribing  the  place  where  they  made  their 
repaft,  fays, 

“ Crateras  magnos  ilatuunt  et  vina  coronant, 

Fit  ftrepitus  teftis  vocemque  per  ampla  volutant. 
Atria  dependent  lychni  laquearibils  aureis.” 

It  follows  from  this,  that  we  mull  confider  the  atrium  as 
one  of  the  interior  parts  of  the  houfe,  in  which  it  differed 
from  the  veftibulum,  and  that  it  was  covered,  which  diftin- 
guilhes  it  ftill  more  from  the  cavasdium  or  the  emplu- 
vium. 

Some  temples  had  alfo  an  atrium : of  this  number  was 
the  temple  of  Vefta,  and  that  of  Liberty.  It  was  in  the 
latter  (fays  Titus  Livius)  that  they  depofited  the  hoftages 
of  the  Tarentines.  It  appears  that  it  was  a covered  femi- 
circular  court,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  ancient  marble 
plan  of  Rome,  which  is  preferved  in  the  capitol,  on  which 
we  ftill  read  thefe  words  “ atrium  libertatis.” 

If  we  may  believe  the  hiftorians,  the  ufe  and  form  of  the 
atrium  were  borrowed  from  the  Etrufcans,  and  this  appella- 
tion comes  from  the  city  of  Atria,  or  Adria,  which  gives 
name  to  the  Atriatic  or  Adriatic  fea,  and  where  this  fort 
of  porticoes  was  much  ufed. 

Feftus  fays  “ atrium  proprie  eft  genus  edificii  diftum 
atrium,  quia  id  genus  edificii  primum  atria  in  Etruria  fit  in- 
ftitutum.”  Varro  de  ling.  Lat.  1.  4.  “atrium  appellatum 
ab  atriaticis  Tufcis;  illinc  enim  exemplum  fumptum. 

Atrium,  in  Ecclejiajlical  Antiquity,  denotes  an  open 
place  or  court,  before  a church,  making  part  of  what  was 
called  the  narthex,  or  ante-temple. 

The  atrium,  in  the  ancient  churches,  was  a large  area,  or 
fquare  plat  of  ground,  furrounded  with  a portico  or  cloyfter, 
fituated  between  the  porch  or  veftible  of  the  church,  and 
the  body  of  the  church. 

Some  have  miftakenly  confounded  the  atrium  with  the 
porch  or  veftible,  from  which  it  was  diftinft  ; others  with 
the  narthex,  of  which  it  was  only  a part. 

The  atrium  was  the  manfion  of  thofe  were  not  buf- 
fered to  enter  farther  into  the  church.  More  particularly, 
it  was  the  place  where  the  firft  clafs  of  penitents  ftood, 
to  b'eg  the  prayers  of  the  faithful,  as  they  went  into  the 
church. 

Atrium  is  alfo  ufed,  in  the  Canoy  Law,  for  the  ceme- 
tery, or  church-yard. 

In  this  fenfe  we  find  a law,  prohibiting  buildings  to  be 
railed  in  atrio  ecclejia,  except  for  the  clergy  ; which  the 
gloffary  explains  thus  : id  eft  in  ctemeterio,  which  includes 
the  fpace  of  forty  paces  round  a large  church,  or  thirty 
round  a little  church  or  chapel. 

ATROPA,  in  Botany,  (from  Atropos,  the  third  fate, 
who  was  fuppofed  to  cut  the  thread  of  life)  deadly 
nighjhade , Lin.  g.  249.  Schreb.  335.  Juff.  125.  Gaertn. 
t.  131.  Clafs , pentandria  monogynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Lurid  a. 
Solanea.  Juff.  Gen.  Char.  Cal.  perianth  one-leafed,  five- 
parted,  gibbous ; divifions  acute,  permanent.  Cor.  one- 
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petalled,  bell-ftiaped  ; tube  very  fhort  ; border  ventricofed 
ovate,  longer  than  the  calyx ; mouth  fmall,  five-cleft,  fpread- 
ing  ; divifions  fubequal.  St  am.  Filaments  five,  fubulate  from 
the  bafe  of  the  corolla,  and  of  the  fame  length  with  it, 
converging  at  the  bafe,  above  diverging  outwards,  bowed  ; 
anthers  thickilh,  riling.  Pift.  germ  iemiovate  ; ftyle  fili- 
form, the  length  of  the  ftamens,  inclined.  Stigma  headed, 
riling  tranfverfely,  oblong.  Per.  berry  globular,  fitting  on 
a large  calyx,  two-celled.  Receptacle  flelhy,  convex  on  both 
fides,  reniform.  Seeds,  very  many,  reniform. 

Eff.  Gen.  Char.  Cor.  bell-lhaped.  Siam,  diftant.  Berry 
globular,  two-celled. 

Species,  1.  A.  Mandr agora,  mandrake,  Woodv.  Med. 
Bot.  t.  225.  “ Stemlefs,  fcapes  one-flowered.”  Root 

perennial,  large,  tapering,  three  or  four  feet  long,  exter- 
nally brown,  internally  whitifh.  From  the  crown  of  tiie 
root  arifes  a circle  of  leaves,  which  are  large,  ovate,  finu- 
ated,  veined  ; they  fit  clofe  to  the  root,  and  are  of  a deep 
green  colour,  and  fetid  fine’!  ; among  thefe  arife  three  or 
lour  Ihort  flender  fcapes,  each  fupporting  a fingle  flower 
of  an  herbaceous  white  colour  ; fruit  a globular  ioft  berry 
of  a yellowifh  colour,  and  about  the  fixe  of  a nutmeg. 
A native  of  the  fouth  of  Europe.  It  was  cultivated  here, 
according  to  Turner,  in  1562.  The  fuperftitious  and  abfurd 
ftories  related  of  the  mandrake  would  not  now  for  a moment 
impofe  on  the  moil  credulous  and  ignorant.  The  fuppofed 
refemblance  of  fome  of  the  roots  to  the  human  form,  the 
danger  of  taking  them  out  of  the  ground,  as  well  as  their 
furprifing  effe&s,  feem  to  have  been  the  invention  of  char- 
latanical  knavery  and  impofture.  Boerhaave  ufed  the 
leaves  as  a cataplafm  with  fuccefs  in  cafes  of  indurated 
tumours,  and  Hoffberg  experienced  the  like  effedts  from 
the  roots  in  glandular  fwellings  ; the  latter  alfo  found  that 
three  grains  of  the  root  given  internally  had  a confiderable 
narcotic  effect  in  mitigating  arthritic  pains.  See  Woodv. 
1.  c.  2.  A.  belladonna,  deadly  nightlhade,  Hudf.  93.  With. 
252.  Smith.  Brit.  255.  Curt.  Lond.  5.  t.  16.  Woodv. 
Med.  Bot.  t.  1.  Eng.  Bot.  592.  “ Stem  herbaceous  ; 

leaves  ovate,  entire.”  Root  perennial,  thick,  flefhy,  creep- 
ing ; ftalks  herbaceous,  annual,  erecl,  firm,  three  feet  high, 
round,  branched,  leafy,  fubpubefcent  ; leaves  lateral,  two 
together,  of  an  unequal  fize,  petioled,  ovate,  acute,  entire, 
fmoothilh,  and  of  a dull  green  colour  ; peduncles  lateral, 
fubaxillary,  folitary,  one-flowered,  nodding  ; flowers  of  a 
dirty  violet  colour;  calyx  rather  pubefcent,  vifcous;  anthers 
large,  white  ; berry  depreffed,  furrowed  ; when  ripe  of  a 
fliining  black  colour,  and  abounding  with  a purple  juice. 
It  grows  in  wafte-ground  and  gloomy  lanes,  & c.  This 

plant  has  been  long  known  as  a very  ftrong  poifon  of  the 
narcotic  kind ; the  berries,  which  are  faid  to  be  lefs  power- 
fully fo  than  the  leaves,  have  produced  many  inftances  of 
their  fatal  effe&s,  particularly  upon  children,  who  are  readily 
tempted  to  eat  this  fruit  by  its  alluring  appearance  and 
fweet  tafte.  Whether  thefe  berries  eaten  in  different  ftates 
of  maturity  renders  them  more  or  lefs  deleterious,  has  not 
been  afcertained;  but, we  are  told  that  in  fome  inftances,  one 
berry,  or  even  half  of  one,  has  produced  a fatal  effeft  ; 
while  Haller  informs  us,  that  he  has  feen  a fellow-ftudent  of 
his  eat  more  than  three  or  four  without  buffering  any  incon- 
venience from  them.  The  fymptoms  produced  by  this 
poifon  are  vertigo,  delirium,  great  thirft,  painful  deglutition, 
and  retching,  followed  by  furor,  ftridor  dentium,  and  con- 
vulfions  ; the  eye-lids  are  drawn  down,  the  uvea  dilated  and 
immoveable,  the  face  becomes  red  and  tumid,  and  fpafms 
affedl  the  mouth  and  jaw  ; the  fenfibility  and  irritability  of 
the  body  buffer  fuch  great  diminution,  that  large  and  re- 
peated dofes  of  the  ftrongfeft  emetics  produce  no  fenfible 
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effeCt  ; the  pulfe  is  fmall,  hard,  quick ; and  fubfultus  ten- 
dinum,  rifus  fardonius,  and  coma,  clofe  the  fatal  fcene. 
Vinegar  liberally  drank  has  been  found  moil  efficacious  in 
obviating  the  efteCts  of  this  poifon.  On  opening  the  bodies 
of  thcfe  poifoned  by  this  plant,  inflammation  and  eroiions 
of  the  itomach  and  inteilines  have  been  dilcovered.  A fimi- 
lar  effeCt  was  produced  in  the  ilomach  of  a horfe,  at  the 
Veterinary  College,  from  a large  dofe  of  opium,  viz.  three 
ounces.  Tfte  leaves  of  the  belladonna  were  firit  ufed  exter- 
nally to  diicufs  fcirrhous  and  cancerous  tumours,  and  as 
an  application  to  ill-conditioned  ulcers,  and  their  good 
effeCts  in  this  way  at  length  induced  phyficians  to  employ 
them  internally  for  the  fame  diforders,  and  we  hud  a con- 
ilderable  number  of  well-authenticated  faCts,  which  prove 
them  to  have  been  of  important  fervice.  Dr.  Cullen  fays, 
“ I have  had  a cancer  of  the  lip  entirely  cured  by  bella- 
donna ; a fcirrhofity  in  a woman’s  bread  entirely  difcuS'ed 
by  the  ufe  of  it ; a fore  a little  below  the  eye,  which  had 
put  on  a cancerous  appearance,  was  much  mended  by  the 
internal  ufe  of  this  plant ; but  the  patient  having  learned 
fomewhat  of  the  poifonous  nature  of  the  medicine,  refufed 
to  continue  the  ufe  of  it,  upon  which  the  fore  again  fpread, 
and  was  painful  ; but  upon  a return  to  the  ufe  of  bella- 
donna, it  was  again  mended  to  a confiderable  degree  ; 
when  the  fame  fears  again  returning,  the  ufe  of  it  was 
again  laid  aiide,  and  with  the  fame  confequence.”  The  root 
is  much  lefs  powerful  than  the  leaves.  See  Woodv.  1.  c. 
and  Murray  App.  Med.  3.  A. phyfaloides,  Peruvian  deadly 
night-lhade.  “ Stem  herbaceous  ; leaves  linuate-angular  ; 
calyxes  clofed,  acute-angular.”  Root  annual,  fibrous  ; 
Hem  fpreading,  two  teet  high  ; leaves  alternate,  fmoctlq- 
oblong,  running  down  the  footilalk  ; peduncles  fubaxillary, 
fohtary,  naked,  one-flowered ; calyx  ovate,  deeply  five- 
parted  ; leaflets  fagittate-ovate ; corolla  bell-ihaped,  (lightly 
five-lobed,  blue,  with  a white  eye,  having  five  blue  fpots  ; 
berry  about  the  fize  of  a cherry,  with  five  fnarp  angles, 
and  inclofed  in  a ventricofe  bladder.  A native  of  Peru. 
Cultivated  by  Miller.  4.  A.  folanacea.  “ Stem  fnrubby  ; 
peduncles  folitary  ; corollas  bell-fhaped  ; leaves  fubovate.” 
Six  feet  high,  fomewhat  branched  and  angular  ; leaves  alter- 
nate, ufually  many  from  the  buds,  petioled,  entire,  naked  ; 
V duncles  axillary,  one-flowered,  filiform,  the  length  of  the 
leaves  ; flowers  pendulous.  A native  of  the  cape  of  Good 
Plope.  5.  A.  arborefeens,  tree  attorn,  belladonna  frutef- 
cens,  See.  Plum.  46.  f.  1.  “ Stem  fhrubby  ; peduncles 

c -owded ; corollas  revolute  ; leaves  oblong.”  A fmall  tree 
or  fhrub.  Leaves  alternate,  in  tufts  towards  the  ends  of 
the  branches,  lanceolate-ovate,  acute,  entire,  nerved,  of  a 
dark  colour ; flowers  pedunchd,  heaped,  white,  fragrant, 
nodding  ; peduncles  numerous,  one-flowered,  whitifh  ; 
c rrolla  fomewhat  bell-fliaped, narrow  at  the  bottom,  fwelling 
at  top  ; filaments  twice  as  long  as  the  corolla.  This  fpe- 
cies  is  often  tetrandrious.  A native  of  South  America  and 
Jamaica.  6.  A.fyutejcens,  fnrubby  atropa.  “ Stem  fhrtibby ; 
peduncles  crowned  ; leaves  cordate-ovate,  obtufe.”  Six  or 
eight  feet  high  ; leaves  alternate,  roundifn;  flowers  come  out 
between  the  leaves  on  fliort  peduncles,  and  referable  thofe 
of  belladonna,  but  much  fmaller,  and  of  a dirty  yellow 
colour.  A native  of  Spain.  Cultivated  by  Miller  in  1739. 
7.  A.  herbacea,  herbaceous  atropa,  Mill.  Did.  n.  3.  “ Stem 
herbaceous  ; leaves  ovate,  nerved,  with  waved  edges.”  Root 
perennial  ; Items  channelled,  about  two  feet  high,  dividing 
into  two  or  three  branches  ; leaves  four  inches  long  and 
three  broad,  having  feveral  tranfverfe  prominent  ribs  on  the 
under  fide  ; flowers,  white,  bell-ihaped.  The  feeds  were 
fent  to  Mr.  Miller  from  Campeachy.  8.  A.  procumbtns, 
wheel-flowered  atropa,  Cavan.  Hifp.  n.  80.  t.  72.  “ Stem 


procumbent,  herbaceous ; leaves  twin,  unequal,  ovate, 
fmooth  ; flowers  in  umbels.”  Root  annual  ; item  grooved, 
much  branched,  three  feet  high  ; leaves  (harp-ovate,  running 
down  the  petiole,  imocth,  entire,  one-curved,  glaucous 
beneath  ; common  peduncle,  folitary,  fcarcely  an  inch  in 
length  ; rays  of  the  umbel  from  two  to  five  ; corolla  her- 
baceous, yellow,  wheel -fhaped,  which  fufficiently  diltin- 
gui flies  it  from  all  its  congeners.  A native  of  Mexico. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  I.  Mandrake  is  propagated  by 
feeds,  as  foon  as  they  are  ripe,  when  they  are  to  be  fown 
upon  a bed  of  light  earth,  and  occafionally  refreihed  with 
water.  In  Auguft  they  mutt  be  taken  up  very  carefully 
and  tranfplanted  into  the  places  where  they  are  to  remain, 
obferving  that  the  foil  be  light  and  deep,  for  the  roots  run 
far  down,  and  will  grow  to  a large  fize  in  a few  years  if 
not  interrupted  by  gravel  or  chalk,  or  rotted  in  winter  by 
wet  foil.  Tne  plant  flrould  alfo  have  a warm  fituation. 
The  root,  will  remain  found  above  fifty  years,  and  continue 
to  be  as  vigorous  as  a young  plant.  Deadly  nightihade 
may  be  propagated  both  by  its  roots  and  by  its  feeds  ; it 
requires  a fhady  fituation.  If  the  feeds  of  the  third  fpe- 
cies  be  permitted  to  fcatter,  the  plants  will  come  up  the 
following  fpring,  and  may  then  be  traniplanted  into  the 
borders  of  the  pleafure  garden,  where  they  will  grow  to 
a large  fize.  Species  4th,  S:c.  may  be  propagated  by 
feeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  in  a hot-bed  in  the  fpring; 
and  when  fit  to  be  removed,  they  fhould  be  each  put  into 
a feparate  fmall  pot  filled  with  loamy  earth,  and  fhaded 
until  they  take  root.  The  4th  and  6th  maybe  placed  with 
other  hardy  exotic  plants  in  a flickered  fituation,  and  in 
October  they  mull  be  removed  into  the  green-houfe.  The- 
5th,  7th,  anc/  8th,  mutt  be  kept  in  the  bark-ftove.  The 
7th  may  be  increafed  by  parting  the  roots.  See  Martyn’s 
Miller's  Did. 

ATROPATENE,  or  Atropasia,  in  Ancient  Geo- 
graphy, a country  of  Afia,  occupying  the  north-weft  part  of 
Media,  and  lying  between  mount  Taurus  and  the  Cafpian 
fea.  It  is  faid  to  have  taken  its  name  from  one  Atropatus, 
who,  being  governor  of  this  province  in  the  time  of  Darius, 
the  laft  Perfian  monarch,  oppofed  Alexander  the  Great, 
and  upon  the  deilrudion  of  the  Perfian  monarchy,  feized 
this  part  of  Media,  and  tranfmitted  it  to  his  poilerity, 
who  held  it  as  fovereigns  to  the  time  of  Strabo.  (Geog. 
lib.  xi.  p.  523.)  It  was  a cold,  barren,  and  inhoipitable 
country,  and  on  that  account  allotted  by  Shalmanezer  for 
the  refidence  of  many  captive  Ifraelitcs,  after  the  conquefl 
of  their  kingdom.  Its  inhabitants,  according  to  Polybius 
(1.  v.  p.  492.  ),  were  good  foldiers  ; and  we  learn  from 
Strabo,  that  its  kings  could  bring  into  the  field  40,000 
foot  and  20,000  horfe.  The  metropolis  of  Atropatene 
was  Gaza. 

ATROPHY  (all from  a,  privative,  and  Tp;£w,  nu- 
tria ',  in  Medicine,  a defect  of  nourifhment,  and  confequeut 
emaciation.  It  differs  from  phthifis,  by  being  unaccom- 
panied with  cough,  and  purulent  expectoration  ; and  from 
tabes,  by  the  abfence  of  hedic  fever.  This  diftindion, 
however,  of  fyttematic  writers,  between  tabes  and  atrophy 
is  not  altogether  fo  fatisfadory  as  could  be  wifhed  ; fince 
atrophy  in  its  advanced  Huge  is  often  attended  with  a fymp- 
tomatic  fever  refembling  the  hectic.  In  the  fourth  volume 
of  his  Firft  Lines  of  the  Practice  of  Phyfic,  Dr.  Cullen  has 
candidly  acknowledged  that  he  was  not  fatisfied  with  his 
arrangement  of  the  feveral  fpecies  of  atrophia  and  tabes.  He 
even  exprefies  a doubt,  whether  the  diftiadion  attempted  in 
Nofology,  between  the  two  di Rafis,  will  properly  apply ; 
being  of  opinion  that  there  are  certain  affections  of  the  fame 
nature,  which  fometimes  appear  withy  and  fometimes  without 
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fever,  If,  however,  In  compliance  withfyftem,  thediftiri&lonis 
to  be  made,  we  would  re  ft  riel  the  term  tabes  to  emaciations 
proceeding  either  from  glandular  and  vifceral  obftrudtion,  or 
from  purulency  and  ulceration.  If  this  be  done,  the  third  ipe- 
cies  of  tabes  in  Cullen’s  Nofology  will  rank  under  atrophy  ; 
of  which  we  fhail  then  have  fix  fpecies  placed  in  the  follow- 
ing order  ; viz.  Atrophia  inanitofum  ; A.  famelicorum  j 
A.  debilium  ; A.  cacochymica  ; A.  venenata ; A.  a com- 
preffione  dudlus  thoracici.  The  caufes  which  induce  the 
firft-mentioned  fpecies,  are  long-continued  and  profufe 
evacuations ; fuch  as  an  immoderate  flow  of  faliva,  profule 
perfpirations,  diabetes,  fluor  albus,  feminal  emiffions,  abufe 
of  venery,  continuing  to  fuckle  too  often  or  too  long  in 
the  cafe  of  nurfes,  & c.  See.  ; chronic  diarrhoea  and  rejection 
of  the  food  foon  after  being  fwallowed,  are  among  other 
caufes  enumerated  by  practical  writers  : of  thefe  two,  the 
firft  brings  on  that  emaciation  which  is  commonly  known 
under  the  name  of  marafmus  ; the  latter  (viz.  vomiting), 
when  it  arifes  from  -a  feirrhoiity  of  one  of  the  orifices  of 
the  ftomach,  or  other  organic  difeafe  of  that  vifeus,  we 
would  rather  refer  to  the  caufes  which  produce  tabes. 
When  the  vomiting  depends  upon  mere  irritability,  without 
injured  organifation,  it  will  then  give  rife  to  atrophy.  The 
moll  frequent  form  under  which  the  atrophia  famelicorum 
appears,  is,  that  which  js  deferibed  by  medical  writers  under 
the  name  of  tabes  dorfalis.  It  is  occalioned  by  a lofs 
and  forced  fecretion  of  the  feminal  fluid,  and  happens  to 
thofe  who  are  too  much  addidted  to  venery,  to  tliofe  who 
inflame  their  imaginations  with  lafeivious  ideas,  and  efpe- 
cially  to  youths  who  indulge  themfelves  in  the  obfeene  and 
baneful  pradhee  of  onanifm.  This  dileafe  was  well  known 
to  the  ancients,  and  is  deferibed  in  the  colledlion  of  writ- 
ings attributed  to  Hippocrates.  vucm,  lib.  ii.)  With 

the  frequent  emiffions  of  femen  there  is  a pain  in  the  back 
and  loins,  coftivenefs,  head-ach,  giddinefs,  and  dimnefs  of 
fight ; opprefiion  of  the  breath,  hurry  of  the  fpirits,  reftlefs 
nights,  laffitude,  palenefs  of  the  countenance,  wafting  of  the 
flelh,  pains  of  the  joints,  tremors,  and  in  fome  inftances  palfy, 
with  a failing  of  the  memory  and  dejedtion  of  mind. 
In  fetting  about  the  cure  we  mull  firft  remove  the  exciting 
caufes,  by  forbidding  venereal  intercourfe,  and  reftraining 
manual  pollution  (manuftupratio).  The  foft  downy  bed 
mull  be  exchanged  for  a hard  one,  and  early  rifing  enjoined. 
The  patient  i*uft  abftain  from  ftrong  wines,  efpecially  white 
wines,  hot  liquors,  and  fealoned  food,  and  take  to  a plain, 
mild,  nutritious  diet,  of  which  milk  and  its  preparations 
fhould  conftitute  the  chief  part.  Sago,  tapioca,  animal 
jellies,  and  eggs,  will  alfo  be  proper.  The  common  cold- 
bath  or  fea-bathing  fhould  be  employed,  with  daily  exercife 
on  horfe-back  ; and  belides  the  free  ufe  of  cow’s  milk,  alfes 
milk  fhould  be  taken  at  leaft  once  a day.  The  proper  me- 
dicines will  be  the  Peruvian  bark,  the  lichen  iflaudicus,  the 
infufion  of  the  red  rofe,  the  infufion  of  catechu,  and  cha- 
lybeates  ; or  if  the  lnft-riamed  metallic  preparations  prove 
! too  fcimulant,  the  zincum  vitriclatum.  In  fome  of  thefe 
cafes,  mild  opiates,  or  the  cicuta,  may  alfo  be  given  with 
advantage.  Coftivenefs  fhould  be  prevented  by  occafional 
dofes  of  the  eledtuarium  fenna:,  or  oleum  ricini,  or  magnefia 
and  rhubarb.  (SeeTiffoton  Onanifm. ) The  fame  means 
will  be  equally  fuited  to  moft  of  the  other  varieties  of  atro- 
phia inanitorvm.  When  it  is  occafioned  by  profufe  perfpira- 
tions the  fulphuric  acid  fhould  be  given  with  the  other 
tonics  ; and  when  the  urinary  evacuation  is  excefiive,  the 
fame  remedies  as  in  diabetes ; which  fee.  When  this  dis- 
order occurs  in  nurfes  giving  too  much  fuck,  the  aftringent 
vegetable  fubftances  (the  Peruvian  bark  excepted)  and 
metallic  falts  above  mentioned  will  not  be  proper ; a piore 


liberal  ufe  of  fermented  liquor  and  animal  food  fhould  be 
allowed,  and  the  infant  fhould  be  weaned.  When  it  pro- 
ceeds from  a diarrhoea,  opiates  may  be  given  more  freely, 
joined  with  teftaceous  powders,  and  fmall  dofes  of  ipeca- 
cuanha. When  it  is  occafioned  by  the  food  being  re- 
jected from  the  ftomach  fhortly  after  it  is  fwallowed,  the 
peculiar  condition  of  that  organ,  on  which  the  vomiting  de- 
pends, muft  be  afeertained  and  remedied  accordingly.  In 
fuch  cafe,  glyfters  of  milk  and  animal  jellies  fhould  be 
adminiftered  once  or  twice  every  day,  until  the  difpofition 
to  inverted  aClion  is  removed. 

A.  famelicorum.  This  occurs  in  infants  at  the  breaft,  not 
being  Applied  with  a fufficiency  of  milk.  It  is  known  by 
the  daily  emaciation  of  the  infant,  conftant  cries,  and 
wakefulnefs,  its  eagernefs  to  fuck,  and  its  tranquillity  and 
difpofition  to  fleep  after  being  put  to  the  breaft.  It  hap- 
pens when  the  mother’s  or  jiurfe’s  milk  is  either  deficient  in 
quantity,  or  poor  ar.d  watery  in  its  quality.  It  may  be  re- 
medied in  part  by  putting  the  mother  upon  a generous  diet, 
and  Supplying  the  infant  with  ncurifhment  by  the  fpoon  ; 
but  the  moft  -effectual  method  is  to  refort  to  a nurie  ca- 
pable of  affording  a healthier  and  more  abundant  ftrearn  of 


milk. 


A.  debilium.  To  this  fpecies  belong  the  nervous  atrophy, 
and  the  emaciation  which  accompanies  old  age.  It  depends 
upon  a debility  of  the  organs  of  digeftion  and  nutrition. 
In  the  firft  inftance,  it  is  fometimes  the  confequence  of  clofe 
i application  to  bufiaefs  or  fludy,  and  excefiive  anxiety,  grief, 
a longing  after  one’s  native  country  or  a beloved  objedl, 
with  other  deprefling  pafftons.  In  thefe  cafes,  a removal 
from  the  icene  of  fludy  or  bufinefs,  and  from  the  fource  of' 
anxiety,  regular  exercife  and  proper  recreations,  will  form 
the  bafis  of  the  cure.  At  the  fame  time,  bitters,  chaly- 
beates,  and  opiates,  fhould  not  be  omitted.  (Morton  de  Atro- 
phia, feu  Phthifi  nervofa. ) When  the  diforder  is  the  confe-  - 
quence  of  old  age,  much  relief  cannot  be  expedited.  In  that 
cafe,  little  more  can  be  done  than  to  render  the  diet  as  nu~  . 
tritious  as  poffible. 

A.  cacochymica.-  When  the  emaciation  in  this  fpecies  is 
connected  with  a fcorbutic  acrimony,  the  remedies  proper 
for  correcting  the  fame  muft  be  employed  ; fuch  as  lubacid 
fruits,  frefh  malt  liquor,  &c.  all  failed  meats  being  ftriCtly 
avoided.  When  it  is  connected  with  a fyphilitic  acrimqny, 
the  cure  fhould  be  attempted  by  mercurials,  opiates,  and  the 
guaiacurn  and  farfaparilla  decoCliotis,  with  the  warm  bath.. 
When  it  occurs  in  a ricketty  conftitution,  the  fame  treat- 
ment as  in  rachitis  will  be  proper.  (See  Rickets.),  If 
this  fpecies  (the  A.,  cacochymica)  As  accompanied  with  fcor-  . 
butic  or  fyphilitic  fore3,  it  fhould  be  referred  to  tabes.. 

A.  venenata.  This  happens  when  the  concoftive  powers 
are  impaired  or  deftroyed  by  vegetable  or  mineral  poifons. 
Among  the  vegetable  poifons  which  prove  the  caufe  of 
atrophy,  may  be  mentioned  the  abufe  of  green  tea  in  wo- 
men, and  the  chewing  of  tobacco  in  men.  In  like  manner  - 
the  opium-eaters  in  the  Levant  and  other  parts  of  the  ealt 
are  affefted  with  atrophy.  Another  poifon  extracted  from, 
vegetable  fubftances 'undergoing  fermentation,  which  pro-, 
duces  the  fame  effedl,  is  alcohol,  or  brandy,  rum,  &c.  Among  ■ 
the  mineral  poifons  which  have  been  obferved  to  caufe  tins  , 
difeafe,  may  be  mentioned  lead  and  arienic.  The  remedies, 
in  this  fpecies  of  atrophy  muft  be  varied  according  to  the 
kind  of  poilon  by  which  it  was  induced.  (See  Poisons.) 
In  the  Nofological  Syftem  of  Dr.  Cullen,  this  fpecies  of  ema-. 
ciation  is  ranked  under  tabes  ; but  as  it  is  not  accompanied 
either  with  glandular  obftruflion,  or  with  purulency  or  ulcer- 
ation, we  have  conceived  it  to  belong  to  the  prefent  genus, 
and  h^ve  accordingly  introduced  it  here. 
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The  laft  fpecies  we  have  to  notice  is  the  A.  a comprejfione 
duel  us  thoracici . This  takes  place  when  the  thoracic  dutl 
is  fo  compreffed  by  a tumor  or  other  mechanical  caufe;  that 
the  tranfmiffion  of  the  chyle  through  it  is  either  partially  or 
wholly  intercepted.  In  the  latter  cafe  it  is  irremediable. 
Fortunately  this  fpecies  of  atrophy  is  of  very  rare  occur- 
rence. See  Morton's  Phthiliologia  ; and  HofFman  de  Atro- 
phia, Suppl.  II.  i.  Cullen’s  Practice  of  Phyfic,  vol.  iv. 

ATROPICA,  in  Entomology,  a fpecies  of  Mantis  de- 
fcribed  by  Pallas.  It  is  a native  of  the  ifland  of  Java  ; on 
the  thorax  are  four  fpines  ; wing-cafes  fhort  and  mucronate 
at  the  bafe. 

ATROPOS,  a fpecies  of  Sphinx,  with  yellow  pofte- 
rior  wings  faiciated  with  brown,  and  yellow  abdomen 
with  black  rings.  Varieties  of  this  fpecies  differing  in 
fize,  colour,  and  fome  peculiarities  of  the  marks  on  the 
anterior  wings,  are  found  in  Egypt,  India,  the  cape  of  Good 
Hope,  America,  and  Europe.  It  is  the  largeff  of  the  Eu- 
ropean infeiSts  of  the  lepidopterous  tribe,  and  is  certainly  a 
beautiful  creature.  In  England  this  kind  is  rare,  and  is 
called  the  death’s  head  hawk-moth,  from  certain  charadler- 
i tic  and  very  lingular  marks  on  the  thorax,  by  which  the 
ligure  of  a human  fkull  is  ffrongly  depidled.  Thefe  infedts 
for  this  realon  have  generally  been  regarded  as  an  ominous 
prefage  of  fome  approaching  calamity  by  the  peafantiy  in 
mod  countries  where  they  have  appeared  by  chance  ; and 
Linnaeus  has  himfclf  named  it  after  one  of  the  three  fates  of 
the  heathen  mythology.  The  larva  feeds  on  the  jafmine, 
potatoe,  and  elder ; is  folitary,  yellow,  with  oblique,  blue, 
green,  and  black  lateral  ftripes,  and  a refledted  tail  ; pupa 
reddifh.  Vide  Donov.  Brit.  Inf.  9.  t.  289.  Linmeus  in 
Amcenit.  Acad,  names  this  infedt  caput  mortuum  ; and  Geof- 
froy  in  Hill,  des  Infedtes,  le  fph'inx  a tete  de  mort. 

Atropos,  is  alfo  a fpecies  of  Musca,  about  half  an 
inch  in  length,  that  inhabits  Auftria.  It  is  rather  downy ; 
thorax  whitilh  with  three  black  fpots  ; abdomen  black,  with 
interrupted  yellow  bands,  and  margin  of  the  fegments  of 
the  fame  colour.  Schrank  Beylr. 

Atropos,  in  Mythology,  one  of  the  Parcse  or  Fates, 
whofe  office  it  was  to  cut  the  thread  of  life. 

Atropos,  in  Zoology,  a fpecies  of  Coluber,  defcribed 
by  Linnaeus  in  Muf.  Ad.  Fr.  & Gmel.  Syft.  Nat.  as  having 
13 1 abdominal  plates,  and  22  fubcaudal  fcales.  It  is  a na- 
tive of  America,  and  deemed  an  extremely  poifonous  fer- 
pent ; the  colour  hoary  grey,  with  a quadruple  feries  of 
brown  ocellated  fpots,  each  with  a white  iris  or  margin. 
The  head  is  heart-lhaped,  gibbous,  with  four  and  fometimes 
more  black  fpots  ; and  the  fcales  are  lanceolate.  Gmel.  It 
is  cobra  atropos  of  Laur.  Amph.  , 

Dr.  Shaw  obferves  that  this  fpecies  is  of  a thick  and 
fhort  form,  fcarcely  exceeding  fifteen  or  fixteen  inches  in 
length  ; the  head  is  large  and  viperine,  marked  with  four 
or  live  large  dufky  fpots,  and  covered  with  fmall  fcales  ; the 
remainder  of  the  animal  of  a pale  brown,  marked  all  along 
the  upper  part  by  four  rows  of  very  large,  alternate,  round, 
black  fpots  bordered  with  white  ; the  abdomen  afh-colour, 
and  tail  very  fhort,  meafuring  about  a ninth  part  of  its  whole 
length  ; the  fcales  on  all  the  upper  parts  are  of  a flightly 
fharpened  form,  and  carinated.  Gen.  Zool.  v.  3.  p.  2. 
404. 

ATRO-VIOLESCENS,  in  Entomology,  a fpecies  of 
Chrysomela,  once  taken  in  the  month  of  September,  in 
the  county  of  Norfolk.  It  is  ovate,  violaceous-black  ; 
wing-cafes  ftriated  ; legs  pitchy-black.  Marfh.  Ent.  Brit. 

ATROVIRENS,  in  Zoology,  a fpecies  of  Coluber, 
defcribed  by  the  count  de  Cepede  under  the  title  of  “ la 
toleuvre  vertc  et  jaune  and  by  Dr.  Shaw,  under  that  of 


coluber  atrovirens,  C.  atrovirens,  flavo  maculatus,  abdomine 
flavo,  lateribus  nigro  pundlato.  Black-green  fnake,  fpeck- 
led  with  yellow  ; the  abdomen  yellow,  with  a row  of  black 
fpeeks  down  each  fide.  French  fnake. 

“ Thisfeems,”  fays  Dr.  Shaw,  “ to  be  the  fpecies  figured 
by  Aldrovandus,  underthenameof  anguls  JEfculapii  nigcr,  and 
which  appears  to  have  been  fo  little  attended  to  by  modern 
naturalifls,  as  to  have  been  generally  confounded  with  the 
ringed  fnake  (C.  natrix),  till  it  was  again  brought  to  notice 
by  Monf.  Daubenton,  and  afterwards  by  the  count  de  Ce- 
pede, who  has  accurately  defcribed  it,  and  who  informs  us 
that  it  is  very  frequent  in  fome  of  the  provinces  of  France, 
being  found  in  woods  and  moifl  fhady  places  ; in  its  general 
fize  and  appearance  it  refembles  the  ringed  fnake  or  natrix, 
but  differs  in  colour,  being  of  an  extremely  dark  or  black- 
ifh  green,  fo  as  to  appear  black  On  a curfory  view,  the  fides 
being  marked  by  numerous  rays  of  yellow  fpeeks  of  differ- 
ent forms,  fome  oblong  and  fome  fquare,  and  which  form 
fomewhat  more  decided  or  diftindlly  marked  ftripes  towards 
the  head  ; the  eyes  and  edges  of  the  mouth  are  bordered 
with  yellow  fcales ; the  abdomen  is  alfo  yellow,  each  feu- 
tum  being  marked  on  each  fide  by  a black  fpeck.  This 
fnake  is  an  animal  of  a perfectly  harmlefs  nature,  and  like 
the  ringed  fnake,  is  capable  of  being  tamed  to  a conliaer- 
able  degree.” — “ On  the  approach  of  winter,  ft  retires, 
like  the  latter,  into  fubterraneous  retreats,  and  paffes  that 
feafon  in  a ftate  of  torpidity,  from  which  it  recovers  in  the 
fpring,  when  it  calls  its  fkin,  and  appears  in  its  highell 
beauty.” 

ATROX,  in  Zoology , a kind  of  Coluber,  which  ac- 
cording to  Linnseus  is  fpecifically  characterifed  by  having 
169  abdominal  plates,  and  69  fubcaudal  fcales.  Ainoen. 
Acad.  This  creature  is  a native  of  Afia,  and  is  about  a 
foot  and  a half  in  length  ; the  colour  hoary  ; fcales  cari- 
nated ; beneath  marked  with  dark  brown,  tranfverfe,  al- 
ternate fpots  ; head  depreffed,  compreffed,  angulated,  and. 
covered  with  minute  fcales.  Gmelin  makes  “ dipfas  indica” 
of  Laur.  Amph.  a variety  of  this  fpecies.  Dr.  Shaw  de- 
feribes  it  in  his  Gen.  Zool.  as  being  the  “ grey  brown  fnake, 
with  tranfverfe  linear  whitifh  ftripes,  and  dullcy  abdomen, 
with  white  tranfverfe  variegations  ; and  names  it  the  Jlerce 
fnake.  This  author  alfo  notices  one  error  of  Linnaeus  re- 
fpefting  this  fpecies  that  deferves  particular  remark.  “ In 
the  Mufeum Adolphi  Friderici,  p.  33.”  fays  he,  “this  fpe- 
cies is,  by  a miftake,  inferibed  angulatus,  while  the  figure  on 
plate  22  of  that  work,  reprefents  the  body  marked  by  feve- 
ral  diftant,  narrow,  tranfverfe  whitilh  bands  reaching  to  the 
abdomen,  which  is  fpotted  wkh  fmall,  round,  white  fpeeks  ; 
the  dulky  tranfverfe  fpots  appearing  only  beneath  the  tail ; 
the  general  colour  of  the  abdomen,  however,  in  this  fnake 
is  rather  deep  brown  or  blackilh,  beautifully  variegated 
or  marbled  by  numerous  narrow  tranfverfe  bands,  accom- 
panied here  and  there  with  fmall  fpots  ; the  tail  is  remark- 
ably fhort  and  flender.  In  the  Syltema  Naturae  a miftaken 
reference  appears  to  be  made  to  a figure  in  Seba  reprefent- 
ing  a very  different  fpecies.  The  C.  atrox  is  a poifonous 
fnake,  and  is  a native  of  the  ifland  of  Ceylon.” 

ATSCHARES,  in  Geography,  a tribe  of  the  Mand- 
shures,  who  inhabited  the  banks  of  the  middle  Amoor,  in 
Siberia,  before  it  was  taken  poffeffion  of  by  the  Ruffians. 
They  then  fubfifted  in  a ftate  of  independence ; but  they 
were  afterwards  removed,  by  order  of  the  Chinefe  govern- 
ment, from  the  Amoor  farther  towards  China. 

ATTACAMA,  in  Geography,  one  of  the  fourteen  jurif- 
didlions  belonging  to  the  archbilhopric  of  Plata,  in  the 
audience  of  Charcas,  in  South  America.  It  is  the  weftern 
boundary  of  the  audience,  extending  to  the  South  fea ; 
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and  tlic  principal  town,  called  alfo  Aliacavia , is  no  lefs  than 
120  leagues  from  Plata.  Its  jurifdiftion  is  of  a coniiderable 
extent,  and  a great  part  of  it  very  fruitful ; but  intermixed 
with  fome  deferts,  particularly  towards  the  fouth,  where  it 
divides  the  kingdoms  of  Peru  and  Chili.  On  the  coaft  in 
this  province  there  is  annually  a very  large  fiihery  of  Tolo, 
a fifh  common  in  the  South  fea,  with  which  a very  great 
trade  is  carried  on  with  the  inland  provinces,  this  being  the 
chief  food  in  Lent  and  other  days  of  abftinence.  There  is 
a great  defert  of  the  fame  name,  and  a chain  of  mountains, 
which  feparate  Peru,  on  the  north,  from  the  province  of 


Quito.  The  cold  in  thefe  mountains  is  fometimes  fo  ex- 
tremelv  fevcre,  that  thofe  who  pafs  it  are  occalionally  frozen 
to  death.  S.  lat.  22’  W.  long  8o°  20'. 

ATT A,C ANA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Alia  , 
in  greater  Armenia.  Ptolemy. 

ATTACCO,  in  Mafic,  is  a kind  of  (hort  fubjeft  or  point, 
not  reftricled  to  all  the  laws  of  regular  fugue.  Sometim 
it  is  a feftion  of  the  principal  theme  itfelf,  treated  rather 
as  an  imitation  than  a fubjedt  of  regular  tugue,  and  may  be 
anfwered  in  any  interval,  at  pleafure. 


ATT ACHI AMENTA  Bonorum,  in  Law,  a diftrefs 
taken  upon  goods  or  chattels,  where  a man  is  fued  for  per- 
fonal  eftate  or  debt,  by  the  legal  attachiators  or  bailiffs,  as 
fecurity  to  anlvver  an  action. 

Attachiamenta  de  Spinis  et  Bosco,  is  a pri- 
vilege granted  to  the  officers  of  a foreft  to  take  to  their  own 
ufe  thorns,  brufli,  and  wind-falls,  within  their  own  pre- 
cindts. 

ATTACHING,  or  Attachment,  denotes  the  ap- 
prehending a perion  or  thing,  either  by  a precept  or  writ. 
The  word  is  formed  of  the  French  attacher,  to  f often  or  tic  ; 
and  that  from  the  corrupt  Latin  attach] are,  of  attexere,  to 
weave  to  ; or  rather,  as  others  think,  from  the  Celtic  tach, 
a nail ; and  tacha,  to  nail ; or  the  Saxon  tcecan,  to  take. 

Lambard  makes  this  difference  between  an  arreft  and  an 
attachment ; that  an  arreft  proceeds  out  of  an  inferior  court 
by  precept  only,  and  an  attachment  out  ol  a higher  court, 
either  by  precept  or  writ ; and  that  a precept  to  arreft  hath 
thele  formal  words,  duct  facias,  & c.  and  a writ  of  attach- 
ment thefe,  “ pracipimus  till  quod  attachies  talem,  'A  habeas 
eiim  coram  nobis. 

By  this  it  appears,  that  he  who  arrefts  carries  the  party 
arretted  to  another  higher  perfou,  to  be-  di fooled  fjf  iorth- 
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with : whereas  he  that  attaches  keeps  the  party  attached, 
and  prefents  him  in  court  at  the  day  aihgned  in  tiie  attach- 
ment. 

There  is  this  farther  difference  that  an  arreft  lies  only 
upon  the  body  of  a man  ; and  an  attachment  fometimes  on 
his  goods  too  ; for  a man  may  be  attached  by  an  hundred 
flieep. 

Moreover,  attachment  is  a procefs  from  a court  of  record, 
awarded  by  the  juftices  at  their  diferetion,  on  a bare  fug- 
geftion,  or  on  their  own  knowledge;  and  is  properly  grantable 
in  cafes  of  contempts,  againfc  which  all  courts  of  record, 
but  more  efpecially  thole  of  Weftminiler-hall,  and  above 
all  the  court  of  B.  Pv.  may  proceed  in  a luminary  manner. 

The  contempts  that  are  thus  punilhed,  are  either  diretl, 
which  openly  infult  or  refill  the  powers  of  the  courts,  or 
the  perfons  of  the  judges  who  prehde  there  ; or  elfe  are  con - 
fequentiai,  which,  without  fuch  grofs  infolcnce  or  diredt  00- 
pofition,  plainly  tend  to  create  an  univerfal  difregard  of  their 
authority.  The  principal  inftances  of  either  fort  that  have 
been  ufually  punifhable  by  attachments,  are  of  the  follow- 
ing kinds:  1.  Thofe  committed  by  inferior  judges  and 
magillrates  by  acting  unjuftly,  oppreffively,  or  irregularly, 
in  admihiftering  thofe  portions  of  juftice  which  are  en~ 
N n trufted 
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trailed  to  their  diftribution  ; or  by  difobeying  the  king’s 
writs  iffuing  out  of  the  fuperior  courts,  by  proceeding  in 
a caufe  after  it  is  put  a hop  to  or  removed  by  writ  of  pro- 
hibition, certiorari,  error,  fuperfedeas,  or  the  like.  2.  Thofe 
committed  by  fheriffs,  bailiffs,  gaolers,  and  other  officers 
of  the  court,  by  abuiing  the  procefs  of  the  law,  or  deceiving 
the  parties,  by  any  afts  of  oppreffion,  extortion,  collulive 
behaviour,  or  culpable  negleft  of  duty.  3.  Thofe  com- 
mitted by  attorneys  and  folicitors,  who  are  alfo  officers  of 
the  rei'peciive  courts,  by  grofs  inilances  of  fraud  and  cor- 
ruption, injuftice  to  their  clients,  or  other  dilhoneft  prac- 
tice. 4.  Thofe  committed  by  jurymen  in  collateral  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  difcharge  of  their  office  ; fuch  as  mak- 
ing default  when  fummoned,  refufing  to  be  fworn,  or  to 
give  any  verdi ft,  eating  or  drinking  without  the  leave  of 
the  court,  and  efpecially  at  the  coft  of  either  party ; and 
other  irregularities  of  a fimilar  kind ; but  not  in  the  mere 
exercife  oi  their  judicial  capacities,  as  by  giving  a falfe  or 
erroneous  verdift.  5.  Thofe  committed  by  witneffes  ; by 
making  default  when  fummoned,  refufing  to  be  fworn  or 
examined,  or  prevaricating  in  their  evidence  when  fworn. 

6.  Thofe  committed  by  parties  to  any  fuit  or  proceeding 
before  the  court  ; as  by  difobedience  to  any  rule  or  order 
made  in  the  progrefs  of  a caufe  ; by  non-payment  of  colls 
awarded  by  the  court  upon  a motion  ; or  by  non-obfervance 
©i  awards  duly  made  by  arbitrators  and  umpires,  after  hav- 
ing entered  into  a rule  for  fubmitting  to  fuch  determination. 

7.  Thofe  committed  by  any  other  perfon  under  the  degree 

©fa  peer;  and  even  by  peers  themfelves,  when  enormous 
and  accompanied  with  violence,  fuch  as  forcible  refcous,  and 
the  like  ; or  when  they  import  a difobedience  to  the  king’s 
great  prerogative  writs  of  prohibition,  habeas  corpus,  and 
the  reit.  4$*! 

Some  of  thefe  contempts  may  arife  in  the  face  of  the 
court  ; as  by  rude  and  contumelious  behaviour ; by  oblbi- 
nacy,  perverfenefs,  and  prevarication ; by  breaking  the 
peace,  or  any  wilful  dillurbance  whatever  : others,  in  the 
abfence  of  the  party  ; as  by  difobeying,  or  treating  with 
difrefpedl,  the  king’s  writ,  or  the  rules  or  procefs  of  the 
court  ; by  perverting  fuch  writ  t®  the  purpofes  of  private 
malice,  extortion,  or  injuftice  ; by  fpeaking  or  writing  con- 
temptuoufly  of  the  court,  or  judge's  acting  in  their  judicial' 
capacity  ; by  printing  falfe  accounts  (or  even  true  ones, 
without  proper  permiffion)  of  caufes  then  depending  in 
judgment  ; and  by  any  thing,  in  Ihort,  that  demonftrates  a 
grofs  want  of  that  regard  and  refpeft,  which,  when  once 
courts  are  deprived  of,  degrade  and  deftroy  their  authority 
among  the  people.  The  procefs  of  attachment  for  thefe 
and  fimilar  contempts  muft  necelfarily  be  as  ancient  as  the 
laws  themfelves ; for  laws,  without  a competent  authority 
to  fecure  their  adminiftrations  from  difobedience  and  con- 
tempt, would  be  vain  and  nugatory.  This  has  accordingly 
been  exercifed  as  early  as  the  annals  of  our  law  extend. 

If  the  contempt  be  committed  in  the  face  of  the  court, 
rhe  offender  may  be  inftantly  apprehended  and  imprifoned, 
at  the  diferetion  of  the  judges,  without  any  further  proof 
or  examination.  But  in  matters  at  a diftance,  and  of  which 
the  co  irt  cannot  have  fo  perfeft  a knowledge,  unlefs  by  the 
confcffion  of  the  party,  or  the  tellimony  of  others,  if  the 
judges  upon  affidavit  fee  fufficient  ground  to  fufpeft  that  a 
contempt  has  been  committed,  they  either  make  a rule  on 
the  fufpefted  party  to  (hew  caufe  why  an  attachment 
ffiould  not  ilfue  againft  him  ; or  in  very  flagrant  inilances  of 
contempt,  the  attachment  ilfues  in  the  iirff  inilance  ; as  it 
alfo  does,  if  no  fufficient  caufe  be  Ihewn  to  difcharge,  and 
therefore  the  court  confirms  and  makes  abfolute  the  original 
rule.  This  procefs  of  attachment  is  merely  intended  to 
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bring  the  party  into  court ; and  when  there,  he  muff  either 
Hand  committed,  or  put  in  bail,  in  order  to  anfwer  upon 
oath  to  fuch  interrogatories  as  Ihall  be  adminiftered  to  him, 
for  the  better  information  of  the  court  with  refpeft  to  the 
circumllances  of  the  contempt.  Thefe  interrogatories  are 
in  the  nature  of  a charge  or  accufation,  and  mull  by  the 
courfe  of  the  court  be  exhibited  within  the  firft  four  days  ; 
and  if  any  of  the  interrogatories  is  improper  the  defendant 
may  refufe  to  anfwer  it,  and  move  the  court  to  have  it 
llruck  out.  If  the  party  can  clear  himfelf  upon  oath,  he  is 
diicharged  ; but,  if  perjured,  may  be  profecuted  for  the 
perjury.  If  he  confelfes  the  contempt,  the  court  will  pro- 
ceed to  correft  him  by  fine  or  imprifonment,  or  both,  and 
fometimes  by  a corporal  or  infamous  punilhment.  If  the 
contempt  be  of  fuch  a nature,  that  when  the  faft  is  once 
acknowledged,  the  court  can  receive  no  farther  information 
by  interrogatories  than  it  is  already  polfelfed  of  (as  in  the 
cafe  of  a refcous),  the  defendant  may  be  admitted  to  make 
fuch  fimple  acknowledgement,  and  receive  his  judgment, 
without  anfwering  to  any  interrogatories  ; but  if  he  wilfully 
and  obllinately  refufes  to  anfwrer,  or  anfwrers  in  an  evafive 
manner,  he  is  then  clearly  guilty  of  a high  and  repeated  con- 
tempt, to  be  punilhed  at  the  diferetion  of  the  court.  Black- 
Hone’s  Com.  vol.  iv. 

The  terrors  of  attachment  in  cafe  of  difobedience  on  the 
part  of  unwilling  witneffes,  as  wrell  as  the  compulfory  pro- 
cefs for  obtaining  their  attendance,  are  of  excellent  ufe  in 
the  thorough  inveiligation  of  truth  : and  upon  the  fame  prin- 
ciple, in  the  Athenian  courts,  the  witneffes  who  were  lum- 
moned  to  attend  the  trial,  had  their  choice  of  three  things, 
either  to  fwear  to  the  truth  of  the  faft  in  quellion,  to  deity 
or  abjure  it,  or  elfe  to  pay  a fine  of  a thoufand  drachmas. 

Attachment,  Writ  of , called  alfo  Pone,  is  a writ  iffuing 
out  of  the  court  of  Common  Pleas,  and  grounded  on  the 
non-appearance  of  the  defendant  at  the  return  of  the  original 
wrrit ; which  commands  the  Iherilf  to  attach  him,  by  taking 
gage,  that  is,  certain  of  his  goods,  wdiich  he  lhall  forfeit, 
if  lie  doth  not  appear  ; or  by  making  him  find  fafe  pledges  or 
fureties  who  lhall  be  amerced  in  cafe  of  his  non-appearance. 
This  is  the  firft  and  immediate  procefs,  without  any  previous 
fummons,  upon  aftions  of  trefpafs  vi  et  armis , or  for  other 
injuries,  which,  though  notjforcible,  are  yet  trefpaffes  againft 
the  peace,  as  deceit  and  confpiracy  ; wffiere  the  evidence 
of  the  w.rong  requires  a more  fpeedy  remedy,  and  therefore 
the  original  writ  commands  the  defendant  to  be  at  once 
attached,  without  any  precedent  warning.  See  P&oces-s. 

Attachment  out  of  Chancery,  is  a writ  in  the  nature  of 
a capias,  directed  to  the  fheriff,  and  commanding  him  to 
attach,  or  take  up  the  defendant,  and  bring  him  into  court. 
It  is  had  of  courfe,  upon  an  affidavit  made  that  the  defendant 
was  ferved  with  a J’uhpana,  and  appears  not  ; or  it  iffueth 
upon  not  performing  fome  order  or  decree. 

After  the  return  of  this  attachment  by  the  fheriff,  quod 
non  ef  invefus  in  bulliva  fun  ; another  attachment,  with 
proclamations,  iffues  : which,  befides  the  ordinary  form  of 
attachment,  direfts  the  fheriff  that  he  caufe  proclamations 
to  be  made,  throughout  the  county,  to  fummon  the  defend- 
ant, upon  his  allegiance  perfonally  to  appear  and  anfwer; 
and  if  this  be  alfo  returned  with  non  ef  inventis,  and  he  flill 
Hands  out  in  contempt,  a commiffion  of  rebellion  is  awarded 
againft  him.  See  Commission  of  Rebellion. 

Attachment,  Foreign,  is  an  attachment  of  goods  or 
money  found  within  a liberty  or  city,  to  fatisfy  fome  credi- 
tor within  fuch  city  or  liberty. 

Under  the  cuftom  of  London,  if  a plaint  be  exhibited  in 
the  mayor’s  or  the  fheriff’ s court  (theproceedingintheformer 
being  the  moll  advantageous)  againft  A,  and  the  procefs  be 
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returned  nihil,  and  thereupon  the  plaintiff  fuggefts  that 
another  perfon  within  London  is  indebted  to  si,  the  debtor 
fhall  be  warned  (whence  he  is  called  the  garnifhee),  and  if 
he  does  not  deny  himfelf  to  be  indebted  to  A,  the  debt 
(hall  be  attached  in  his  hands.  The  cuftom  of  foreign 
attachment  is  fa;d  to  prevail  in  Exeter  and  other  places. 
But  a foreign  attachment  cannot  be  had  when  a fuit  is 
depending  in  any  of  the  courts  at  Weffminfter.  Cro.  Eliz. 
691.  And  nothing  is  attachable,  but  for  a certain  and  due 
debt  ; though  by  the  cullom  of  London,  money  may  be 
attached  before  due,  as  a debt,  but  not  levied  before  due. 
Sid.  327.  i.Nelf.  Abr.  282,  283. 

Foreign  attachments  in  London,  upon  plaint  of  debt, 
are  made  after  this  manner  : A oweth  B tool,  and  C is  in- 
debted to  A tool. ; B enters  an  aftion  againft  A of 
tool,  and  by  virtue  of  that  action  a fergeant  attacheth  iool. 
in  the  hands  of  C,  as  the  money  of  A,  to  the  ufe  of  B, 
which  is  returned  upon  that  aftion.  Upon  this  the  olain- 
tiff  is  immediately  to  ree  an  attorney  before  the  next  court, 
or  the  defendant  may  then  put  in  bail  to  the  attachment, 
and  nonfuitthe  plaintiff.  Four  court  days  mull  pafs  before 
the  plantiff  can  caufe  C,  the  garni !hee,  in  whofe  hands  the 
money  was  attached,  to  {hew  caufe  why  B fhould  not  con- 
demn the  tool,  attached  in  the  hands  of  C as  the  money 
of  A the  defendant  in  the  aftion  1 though  not  in  the  attach- 
ment'! to  the  ufe  of  B the  plaintiff ; and  the  garnifhee  C 
may  appear  in  court  by  his  attorney,  wage  his  law,  and 
plead  that  he  hath  no  money  in  his  hands  of  the  defendant’s, 
or  other  fpecial  matter  ; but  the  plaintiff  may  hinder  his 
waging  of  law,  by  producing  two  fufficient  citizens  to 
fwear  that  the  garnifhee  had  either  money  or  goods,  in  Ids 
hands,  of  A at  the  time  of  the  attachment,  of  which  affidavit 
is  to  be  made  before  the  lord  mayor,  and  being  filed,  may 
be  pleaded  by  way  of  eftoppel  : then  the  plaintiff  mu  ft  put 
in  bail,  that  if  the  defendant  come  within  a year  and  a day 
into  court,  and  he  can  ditcharge  himfelf  of  the  money  con- 
demned in  court,  and  that  he  owed  nothing  to  the  plaintiff 
at  the  time  in  the  plaint  mentioned,  the  laid  money  {hall 
be  forthcoming,  &c.  If  the  garnifhee  fail  to  appear  by 
bis  attorney,  being  warned  by  the  officer  to  come  into 
court  to  (hew  caufe  as  aforefaid,  he  is  taken  by  default  for 
want  of  appearing,  and  judgment  given  againft  him  bli- 
the goods,  and  money  attached  in  his  hands,  and  he  is  with- 
out remedy  either  at  common  law  or  in  equity  ; for  if  taken 
in  execution,  he  muft  pay  the  money  condemned,  though 
he  hath  not  one  penny,  or  go  into  prifon  ; but  the  garnifhee 
appearing  to  fliew  caufe  why  the  money  or  goods  attached 
in  his  hands  ought  not  to  be  condemned  to  the  ufe  of  the 
plaintiff,  having  feed  an  attorney,  may  plead  as  aforefaid, 
that  he  hath  no  money  nor  goods  in  his  hands,  of  the  party’s 
againft  whom  the  attachment  is  made  ; and  it  will  then  be 
tried  by  a jury,  and  judgment  awarded,  See.  but  after  trial, 
hail  may  be  put  in,  whereby  the  attachment  {hall  be  diffolved, 
but  the  garnifhee,  & c.  and  his  fecurity  will  then  be  liable  to 
what  debt  the  plaintiff  {hall  make  out  to  be  due,  upon  the 
aftion  : and  an  attachment  is  never  thoroughly  perfected, 
till  there  is  a bail,  and  fatisfaftion  upon  record.  Privilege 
London. 

But  the  original  defendant  muft  be  fummoned,  and  have 
notice  : otherwife  judgment  againft  the  garnifhee  will  be 
erroneous  ; and  the  money  paid  or  levied  in  execution  ; or  it 
will  notdifeharge  the  debt  from  the  garnifhee  to  the  defend- 
ant (though  it  was  allowed  that  the  cuftom  of  the  .city  court 
is  to  give  no  notice).  3 Wilf.  297.  2.  Black.  Rep.  834. 
bee  1 Ld.  Raym.  727.  Where  a foreign  attachment  is 
pleaded  to  an  action,  the  cuftom  is  to  let  forth  that  he 
who  levied  the  plaint  fhall  have  execution  of  the  debt 


owing  by  himfelf,  and  by  which  he  was  attached,  if  the 
plaintiff,  in  the  original  aftion  fhall  not  difprove  it  within  a 
year  and  a day  ; now  if  the  plaintiff  in  the  aftion  below 
doth  not  let  forth  fuch  conditional  judgment  given  by  the 
court,  it  is  wrong,  becaufe  he  doth  not  bring  his  cafe  within 
the  cuftom.  Vide  2 Lutw.  985. 

A fum  of  "money  was  to  be  paid  at  Michaelmas,  and  it 
was  attached  before  that  day  : adjudged,  that  a foreign  at- 
tachment cannot  reach  a debt  before  it  is  due  ; therefore, 
though  the  judgment  on  the  attachment  was  after  Michael- 
mas, yet  the  money  being  attached  before  it  was  due,  it  is 
for  that  reafon  void.  Cro.  Eliz.  184.  For  further  matter, 
fee  Com.  Dig.  tit.  Attachment. 

Money  due  to  an  executor  or  adminiftrator,  as  fuch,  can- 
not be  attached.  It  would  give  a Ample  contraft  Creditor 
priority  over  judgments.  Fifher  v.  Lane  and  others, 
3 Wilf.  297.  Nor  truft  money-  in  the  hands  of  the  garnifhee. 
Doug.  383. 

Debtor  and  creditor  being  both  citizens  of  London,  the 
debtor  delivered  feveral  goods  to  the  Exeter  carrier  then  in 
London  to  carry  and  deliver  them  at  Exeter,  and  the  cre- 
ditor attached  them  in  the  hands  of  the  carrier  for  the  debt 
due  to  him  from  his  debtor  : adjudged,  that  the  action  fhould 
be  difebarged,  becaufe  the  carrier  is  privileged  in  his  perfon 
and  goods,  and  not  only  in  the  goods  which  are  bis  own, 
but  in  thofe.  of  other  men,  of  which  he  is  in  poffeffion,  for 
he  is  anfwerable  for  them.  1 Leon.  189.  See  Jacob’s  Law 
Diet,  by  Tomlins,  art.  Attachment. 

Attachment  of  the  ForeJI,  or  Woodmote,  is  one  of  the 
four  courts  held  in  the  foreft.  (SeeCouRTs  of  ForeJI , See.) 
The  court 'of  attachments  feems  fo  called  becaufe  the  vpr- 
derors  of  the  foreft  have  therein  no  other  authority,  but  to 
receive  the  attachments  of  offenders  againft  vert  and  veliifoii 
taken  by  the  forefters,  to  enrol  them,  and  to  certify  them 
under  their  feals,  to  the  court  of  jullice-feat,  or  fweinmete  ; 
for  this  court  can  only  inquire  of,  but  not  convift  of- 
fenders. 

This  attachment  is  by  three  means  ; by  goods  and  chat- 
tels ; by  body,  pledges,  and  mainprize  ; or  by  body  only. 
Offenders  may  be  attached  by  their  bodies,  if  taken  with 
the  mainour  (or  mainoeitvre,  a ?nani/),  that  is,  in  the  very 
aft  of  killing  venifon,  or  ftealing  wood,  or  preparing  fo  to 
do,  or  by  frelh  and  immediate  purfuit  after  the  aft  is  done  ; 
otherwife,  they  muft  be  attached  by  their  goods.  This 
court  is  held  once  in  every  forty  days  throughout  the  y-ear  ; 
whence  it  is  aifo  denominated  forty  days  court. 

Attachment  of  Privilege  is,  by  virtue  of  a man’s  pri- 
vilege, to  call  another  to  that  court  whereto  he  himfelf 
belongs,  and  in  refpeft  whereof  he  is  privileged  to  anfwer 
fome  action  : or,  it  is  -a  power  to  apprehend  a man  in  a place 
privileged.  Corporation  courts  have  fometimes  power  by- 
charter to  iffue  attachments,  and  fome  courts-baron  grant 
attachments  of  debt.  Kitch.  79. 

ATTACK,  an  attempt  upon  any  perfon  or  thing;  or 
the  aft  of  beginning  a combat  or  difpute. 

Attack,  in  the  Military  Slrt,  fignifies  an  engagement 
having  for  its  objeft  the  forcing  of  an  entrenched  poll,  or 
diflodging  an  adverfe  army  from  its  lines,  when  in  a fitua- 
tion  calculated  to  impede  the  progrefs  of  an  invading 
army-,; 

War  is  naturally  an  offenfive  operation.  In  the  earlier 
ages  we  find  it  carried  on  by  a feries  of  engagements  uni- 
formly on  the  principle  of  attack,  and  unconnected-  with  any 
of  thofe  {kijful  manoeuvres  which  theready  genius  of  mankind 
has  fmee  carried  into  execution  for  their  mutual  deftruftion. 
The  ultimate  objeft  of  a battle,  confifted  in  plundering,  in 
cafe  of  i'uccefs,  a fmall  traft  of  the  enemy’s  country-,  and 
N n 2 in 
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in  burning  a few  miferable  villages.  Superiority  of  numbers 
generally  infured  the  advantage.  The  vanquiihed  were  ex- 
terminated. The  viftors  withdrew  with  their  hard  earned 
booty,  diminilhed  in  numbers,  and  exhaufted  by  fatigue. 

The  Greeks,  who  firlt  brought  the  military  art  to  iorne 
degree  of  perfection,  were  fully  fen ti ole  of  the  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  the  attack.  Even  at  the  famous  plain 
of  Marathon  ( vid.  Marat  h on  ),  where,  by  the  moll  moderate 
accounts,  the Perfianarmy exceeded  thcrntentimesin  number, 
they  had  the  temerity  to  forfake  a well-cho/en  pofition,  and 
(Herodotus,  1.  vi.  c.  1X2.)  advance  running  to  the  onfet ; 
a degree  of  rafhnels,  whith,  though  in  tlie  inftance  before 
us  crowned  with  the  moil  glorious  fiiccefs,  can  never  find 
an  excufe  in  the  eyes  of  rnilitaiy  judgment.  At  the  iinal 
engagement  of  Thermopylae,  the  defpair  of  Leonidas  drove 
him  to  purfue  a fimilar  condudt.  ( Herod  i.  vii.  c.  223.) 
The  particular  circumitances  of  his  fituation,  and  the  cele- 
brity of  his  death,  extenuate  in  part  his  conduit. 

Among  the  Greeks,  the  Lacedaemonians  alone  advanced 
to  battle  m filence,  and  at  a Heady  pace,  regulated  by  the 
found  of  mufical  inftruments.  (Thucyd.  1.  v.  c.  70.)  On 
the  contrary,  the  other  Grecian  nations  rufned  toward  with 
the  utmoil  eargernefs  and  velocity,  dafhing  their  fpears  upon 
their  bucklers,  and,  at  the  moment  of  the  onfet,  railing  a 
loud  ihout  to  aftoniih  and  terrify  their  enemies.  This  mode 
of  attack  was  generally  irreiiilible,  where  only  oppofed  by 
an  undifciplined  and  tumultuous  afiemblage  of  Aiiatics. 
Witnefs  the  battle  of  Cynaxa  (vid.  Cynaxa  i,  where  a pha- 
lanx of  13,000  Greeks  difperied  in  an  irritant  the  almoft  in- 
numerable forces  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon  : and,  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  fatal  temerity  of  Cyrus  the  younger,  would 
infallibly  have  placed  the  crown  of  Perfia  on  his  head. 
(Xenophon,  Anab.  1.  i.  c.  8.) 

In  engagements  with  every  nation,  the  vigorous  onfet  of 
the  Greeks  was  attended  with  fplendid  victory.  Even  in  the 
declining  ages  of  their  monarchy,  when  the  arbitrary  fway 
of  Macedonian  tyranny  had  extinguiihed  within  their  bofoms 
that  fpirit  of  liberty  which  glowed  fo  fervently  at  Marathon 
and  Plateea,  their  formidable  phalanx  was  regarded  with 
apprehenfion  by  Roman  inti-epidity  ; and  in  the  famous  and 
deciiive  battle  of  Pydna  (vid.  Pydna  1,  the  firmneis  and  ta- 
lents of  a,  Paulus  Emilius  defpaired  of  victory,  till  a "happy 
and  well-timed  exertion  of  his  fuperior  military  abilities  de- 
cided the  doubtful  context.  (Plut.  in  Aim.  Paul.) 

The  Romans,  thofe  great  mailers  in  the  art  of  war,  were 
not  ignorant  of  the  advantages  of  a cling  offenfively,  nor 
how  to  improve  them.  The  impetus  of  their  legion,  a 
heavy  and  well-organized  body  of  infantry,  exceeded  in  effect 
that  of  the  Macedonian  phalanx  ; and  no  weight  of  armour, 
no  exertion  of  courage,  no  refclution,  however  daring, 
could  preferve  the  front  of  that  army  unbroken,  which 
once  experienced  the  terrible  difeharge  of  the  Roman 
pilum. 

In  every  age  the  fyftem  of  attack  has  been  preferred  by 
experienced  generals  (with  feme  few  exceptions  juilified 
always  by  coincident  circumitances),  to  that  of  protracting 
a war  by  tedious  and  indecifive  manoeuvres,  and  it  has  gene- 
rally been  attended  with  fuccefs.  Hannibal,  Sylla,  Alex- 
ander, Cue  far,  the  greateff  captains  of  antiquity,  never  fuf- 
f-red a favourable  opportunity  of  engaging  to  efcape  them. 
Their  attacks  were  general,  violent,  frequently  unexpected, 
and  rarely  unattended  with  the  molt  ample  fuccefs. 

Of  later  days  we  may  reckon  among  the  commanders, 
who,  in  their  eagernefs  to  engage  an  enemy,  have  fometimes 
overleaped  the  bounds  preferibed  to  genius  by  modern  taftics, 
a Conde,  a Guffavus,  an  Eugene,  a Charles  the  Twelfth, 
and  a Frederic  the  Great,  whole  rapid  manoeuvres  frequently 


baffled  the  moll  acute  obfervation  of  their  antagonifts,  and 
the  impetuoiity  of  whofe  attacks  feldom  gave  time  for  effec- 
tual oppofition. 

It  is  icarcely  neceffary  to  infill  upon  the  manifeft  advan- 
tages an  attacking  army  pcffelfes  over  that  which  aits  upon 
the  defenfive.  With  numbers  generally  fuperior,  a confi- 
dence in  their  own  llrength,  and  fpirits  which  defy  oppofi- 
tion, they  rarely  encounter  an  enemy  able,  or  refolate  enough 
•to  repulie  them. 

In  the  courfe  of  the  late  war,  Europe  has  beheld  with 
furprize  the  fyilem  cf  attack,  which  before  only  affected  a 
trail  of  country  comparatively  trilling,  carried  to  an  extent 
and  a perfection  truly  altonilhing.  in  1754,  armies  actin^ 
offenfively,  though  in  bodies  widely  dillaut,  pierced,  as  if 
animated  by  the  lame  foul,  in  all  directions  from  the  fron- 
tiers of  France  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine.,  and  the  cen- 
tre of  the  Batavian  territories.  Two  years  after,  at  the 
fame  moment  when  Moreau  was  penetrating  by  the  circle  of 
Suabia,  and  along  the  Danube  to  the  Aullrian  borders,  the 
army  of  the  Sombre  and Meufe  advanced  through  Franconia, 
and  Buonaparte  fought  his  way  through  Italy  to  gain  the 
fummit  of  the  Noric  Alps.  According  to  tne  new  princi- 
ple, fuccefs  in  a general  engagement,  however  complete, 
in  no  wife  contributed  to  terminate  the  campaign.  A battle 
gained  only  opened  the  road  to  new  attacks.  A town  taken 
merely  furr.iihed  materials  for  frefh  lieges.  The  armies  ri- 
valled each  other,  in  overcoming,  with  incredible  expedition, 
obllacles  which  formerly  would  have  been  deemed  inlur- 
mountable  ; and  as  long  as  any  vellige  of  an  adverfe  power 
remained  to  face  them  in  the  field,  all  fuccefs  was  regarded 
as  incomplete. 

In  the  fluctuating  campaign  of  1799,  the  fame  fyftem 
was  carried  to  a Hill  greater  extent.  The  rocks  and  moun- 
tains of  Switzerland  furniflied  frefh  fubjects  for  plans  of  a 
nature  ftill  more  difficult,  intricate,  and  complicated.  The 
line  of  attack  and  defence  was  lengthened  in  an  unexampled 
manner,  and  from  the  Zuyder  Zee  to  the  Adriatic  formed 
but  one  vail  field  cf  battle,  on  which  French,  Auftrians, 
Ruffians,  Helvetians,  Dutch,  Englilh,  and  Italians,  alter- 
nately deftroyed  each  other ; and  drove  with  infinite  viciln- 
tude  of  fortune,  but  finally  with  nearly  equivalent  fuccefs, 
to  gain  a dear  bought  advantage. 

Attack,  in  B.fieging,  fignifies  the  operations  carried  on 
by  the  befiegers,  with  mines,  faps,  trenches,  batteries,  See. 
againft  an  enemy’s  fortrefs.  The  rules  of  war  naturally  pre- 
feribe  the  weakeft  fide  of  the  place  as  the  point  of  attack. 
Neverthelefs,  prince  Eugene  thought  proper  to  infringe  upon 
them  in  the  inftance  of  the  fiegeof  Lifle,  where,  to  favour 
the  movements  of  the  covering  army,  he  directed  his  ap- 
proaches againft  the  ftrengeft  part  of  the  fortifications. 

Two,  or  even  three  attacks,  are  formed  in  fieges  where 
difpatch  is  neceffary.  In  fuch  cafes,  their  communications 
fiiould  be  eafy,  carefully  conitruCted,  and  induftrioufly  main- 
tained. 

Attack,  Falfe , is  an attackbutfaintly pro fecuted, though 
fuiliciently  feriotls  to  induce  the  enemy  to  divide  his, forces, 
and  more  efpecially  to  weaken,  if  poffible,  that  part  of 
his  pofition,  or  works,  which  is  the  obied  of  the  true 
affault. 

ATTACOTTI,  in  Ancient  Hiftory,  a favage  people  of 
Great  Britain,  mentioned  by  Ammianus  Marcellinus  (1.  27, 
c.  8.)  and  St.  Jerom(tom.  ii.  p.  75.),  as  well  as  in  the  No- 
thin Imperii,  whofe  fituation  is  not  precifely  afeertained  by 
antiquaries.  Some  havefuppofed  that  they  inhabited  Wales, 
and  allege,  that  their  name  was  derived  from  the  Britiih 
words  “ at  a coit,  or  coed,”  fignifying  amongil  woods. 
But  it  is  probable,  that  they  were  Rated  fomewhere  further 
1 north 
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north  than  any  part  of  Wales ; for  Ammianus  Marcellinus 
reprefents  them  as  allies  aud  confederates  of  the  Scots  and 
Piets,  and  therefore  they  were  probably  their  neighbours. 
Thefe  enemies,  and  afterwards  the  i'oldiers,  of  Valentinian, 
are  accufed,  by  an  eye-witnefs,  of  delighting  in  the  tafte  of 
human  fiefli.  When  they  hunted  the  woods  for  prey,  it  is 
laid  by  Jerom  (ubi  fupra',  that  they  attacked  the  fhepherd, 
rather  than  his  flock  ; and  that  they  curioufly  felefted  the 
molt  deiicate  and  brawny  parts  both  of  males  and  females, 
(paltorum  nates  et  fteminarum  papillas  j,  which  they  prepared 
for  their  horrid  repairs. 

ATTAGEN,  Attagas,  in  Ornithology,  names  given 
by  Brill,  and  Buff,  to  the  red  or  moor-game,  or  red  grous, 
in  Gmelin’s  arrangement  the  fourth  variety  of  tetrao  lagopus. 
Linn.  & Gmel.  Briff.  alio  calls  tetrao  uml stilus  of  Gmelin 
atlagenJP ennfylvania . 

ATTAINDER,  in  Law,  is  that  flail!  or  infamy  which 
is  incurred  by  a man  who  has  committed  felony,  treafon,  or 
•other  crime,  and  who  is  capitally  convifted  for  the  fame. 

Tfiis,  by  the  common  law,  is  the  immediate  infeparable 
coiifequence  of  the  fentence  of  death  that  is  pronounced. 
The  law,  in  this  cafe,  fets  a note  of  infamy  upon  the  cri- 
minal, puts  him  out  of  its  protection,  and  takes  no  farther 
care  of  him  than  barely  to  fee  him  executed.  He  is  then 
called  attaint,  attinEtus,  framed  or  blackened.  He  is  no 
longer  of  any  credit  or  reputation  ; he  cannot  be  a witnefs 
in  any  court ; neither  is  he  capable  of  performing  the 
functions  of  another  man  : for,  by  an  anticipation  of  his 
puniihment,  he  is  already  dead  in  law.  This  is  after 
“ judgment for  there  is  a great  difference  between  a 
man  “ convifted,”  and  “ attainted though  they  are  fre- 
quently, through  inaccuracy,  confounded  together.  After 
conviction  only,  a man  is  liable  to  none  of  thefe  affabilities; 
for,  in  the  contemplation  of  law,  there  is  ftill  a pofiibility  of 
his  innocence.  Something  maybe  offered  in  arreft  of  judg- 
ment ; the  ir.diftment  may  be  erroneous,  which  will  render 
his  guilt  uncertain,  and  thereupon  the  prefent  conviction  may 
be  quafhed  ; he  may  obtain  a pardon,  or  be  allowed  the 
benefit  of  clergy  ; both  which  fuppofe  fome  latent  fparks 
of  merit,  which  plead  in  extenuation  of  his  faults  But 
when  judgment  is  once  pronounced,  both  law  and  fadt  con- 
fpire  to  prove  him  completely  guilty ; and  there  is  not  the 
1‘emoteft  pofiibility  left  of  any  thing  to  be  faid  in  his  iavour. 
Upon  judgment,  therefore,  of  death,  and  not  before,  the 
“ attainder”  of  a criminal  commences  ; or  upon  fuch  cir- 
cutn fiances  as  are  equivalent  to  judgment  of  death  ; as  judg- 
ment of  outlawry  on  a capital  crime,  pronounced  for  ab- 
Iconding  or  fleeing  from  juftice,  which  tacitly  confeffes 
the  guilt.  And,  therefore,  upon  judgment  of  outlawry, 
or  of  death,  for  treafon  or  felony,  a man  fhali  be  faid  to  be 
“ attainted.” 

A man  is  “ attainted  by  appearance  or  by  procefs.  “ At- 
tainder” pn  appearance  is  by  confefiion,  or  verdift,  8cc.  : 
by  confcjfmn,  when  the  prifoner,  upon  his  indidlment,  being 
afked  whether  guilty  or  not  guilty,  owns  himfelf  guilty, 
without  putting  himfelf  upon  his  country  ; and  formerly 
confefiion  was  allowed  before  the  coroner  in  fandtuary, 
upon  which  the  offender  was  to  abjure  the  realm,  and  this 
was  called  “attainder”  by  abjuration.  “Attainder”  by 
verdict,  is  when  the  prifoner  at  the  bar  pleadeth  not  guilty, 
and  is  found  guilty  by  the  verdidl  of  the  jury  of  life  and 
death.  “ Attainder”  by  procefs,  otherwife  called  “attain- 
der” by  default  or  by  outlawry,  is  when  a party  flies,  and  is 
not  found,  and  he  hath  been  five  times  publicly  called 
or  proclaimed  in  the  county,  and,  at  laft,  upon  his  default, 
is  pronounced  or  returned  outlawed.  Staundf.  PI.  Co.  44. 
122.  182.  Pencils  may  alio  be  attainted  by  aft  of  parlia- 


ment. Accordingly  afts  of  attainder  have  been  palled  in 
feveral  reigns,  on  the  dixcovery  of  plots  and  rebellions,  from 
t’ne  reign  of  Charles  II.,  when  an  aht  was  made  for 
the  attainder  of  feveral  perfons  guilty  of  the  murder  of 
king  Charles  L,  to  this  time.  Among  thefe,  the  moil 
remarkable  is  that  for  attainting  hr  John  Fenwick  for 
confpiring  againit  king  William  ; this  adl  having  been  made 
for  attainting  and  convicting  him  of  high  treafon  on  the 
oath  of  one  witnefs,  juft  after  a law  had  been  enabled,  “that 
no  perfon  Ihould  be  tried  or  attainted  of  high  treafon,  where 
corruption  of  blood  is  incurred,  but  by  the  oath  of  two 
lawful  witneffes,  unlefs  the  party  confefs,  Hand  mute,  &c,” 
Stat.7  and  8 W.  III.  c.  3.  However,  fir  John  Fenwick  was 
indifted  of  treafon,  on  the  oaths  of  two  witneffes,  though, 
only  one  appeared  againft  him  on  his  trial ; and  it  was  al- 
leged, that  hr  John  had  tampered  with  and  prevailed  on  one 
of  the  witneffes  to  withdraw. 

Tiie  confequences  of  “attainder”  are  forfeiture,  and  cor- 
ruption of  blood  ; which  latter  cannot  be  regularly  taken 
out  but  by  aft  of  parliament.  See  thefe  articles. 

“ Attainder”  may  be  reverfed  or  falhhed  by  writ  of 
error,  or  by  plea ; in  the  former  cafe  it  muff  be  by  the 
king’s  leave,  &c.  ; and  in  the  latter  it  may  be  by  denying 
the  treafon,  pleading  a pardon  by  aft  of  parliament,  See- 
3 Inft.  232. 

By  a king’s  taking  the  crown  upon  him,  all  attainders  of 
his  perfon  are  “ ipfo  fafto”  purged,  without  any  reverfal. 
1 Inft.  26.  Finch.  L.  82.  Wood.  17.  This  was  the  de- 
claration of  parliament,  made  in  favour  of  Henry  VII. 

Attainder,  Bill' of,  is  a bill  brought  into  parliament 
for  attainting,  condemning,  and  executing  a perfon  for  high 
treafon.  See  Attainder. 

ATTAINT,  Attincta,  in  Law,  a writ  which  liech  to 
inquire,  whether  a jury  of  twelve  men  gave  a falfe  v.erdift, 
that  io  the  judgment  following  thereupon  maybe  reverfeu; 
and  this  mull  be  brought  in  the  life-time  of  him  for  whom  the 
verdict  was  given,  and  of  two  at  leaft  of  the  jurors  who  gave 
it.  This  lay,  at  the  common  law,  only  upon  writs  of  afiife  5 
and  ferns  to  have  been  coeval  with  that  inilitution  by  king 
Henry  II.  at  the  inftance  of  his  chief  juftice  Glanvil  ; being 
probably  meant  as  a check  upon  the  v.all  power  then  repofed 
in  the  recognitors  of  allife,  of  finding  a verdict  according  to 
their  own  perfonal  knowledge,  without  the  examination  of 
witneffes.  And  even  here  it  extended  no  farther  than  to 
fuch  inftances,  where  the  iffue  was  joined  upon  the  very 
point  of  affize  (the  heirlhip,  diffeifin,  &c.),  and  not  on  any 
collateral  matter,  as  vilienage,  baftardy,  or  any  other  dis- 
puted faft.  (See  Assisa  hi  jurat  am.  See.)  it  ferns  that  no 
attaint  lay  againft  the  inqueft  or  jury  that  determined  fuch 
collateral  iffue  ; nor  did  fuch  a procefs  obtain  after  the  trial 
by  inqueft  or  jury,  in  the ‘old  Norman  or  feudal  aftions 
profecuted  by  a writ  of  entry  ; nor  did  any  attaint  he 
in  trefpafs,  debt,  or  other  aftion  perfonal,  by  the  old  common 
law  ; becaufe  thole  were  always  determined  by  common, 
inquefts  or  juries.  At  length,  the  ftatute  of  Weftm.  1. 
(3  Edw.  I.  c.  38.)  allowed  an  attaint  to  be  fued  upon  in- 
quells,  as  well  as  affifes,  whichAvere  taken  upon  any  plea 
of  land  or  of  freehold.  But  this  was  at  the  king’s  dis- 
cretion, and  fo  it  is  underilocd  by  the  author  of  Fieta,  a 
writer  cotemporary  with  the  ftatute  ; though  hr  Edward 
Coke  (2  Lift.  130.  237.)  ferns  to  hold  a different  opinion. 
Other  fubfequent ftatutes ( 1 Edw.  III. ft,  i.c.6.  5Edw.HL 
c.  7,  28  Edw.  III.  c.  8.)  introduced  the  fame  remedy  in  all 
pleas  of  trefpafs ; and  the  ftatute  34  Edw.  III.  c.  7.  extended 
it  to  all  pleas  whatfoever,  perfonal  as  well  as  real ; ex- 
cepting only  the  writ  of  right,  in  fuch  cafes  where  the  rnife 
or  iffue  is  joined  on  the  mere  right,  and  not  on  any  collateral 
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, ^ueftion.  For  though  the  attaint  feetus  to  have  been  gene- 
rally allowed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  at  the  firfb  iiitro- 
dudlion  of  the  grand  affile  (which  at  that  time  might  coniift 
of  only  twelve  recognitors  in  cafe  they  were  all  unanimous), 
yet  lubfequcnt  authorities  have  holden,  that  no  attaint  lies  on 
. a falfe  verdict  given  upon  the  mere  right,  either  at  common 
law  or  by  ftatute  ; becaufe  that  is  determined  by  the  grand 
. affile,  appealed  to  by  the  party  himfelf,  and  now  confuting  of 
lixteen  jurors.  Bradt.  290.  I' let.  5.  22.  7.  Britt.  243.  b. 
12  Hen.  VI.  6.  Bro.  Abr.  Atte'mt , 42.  x Roll.  Abr.  280. 

The  jury  who  are  to  try  this  falfe  verdict  rr.uft  be  twenty- 
four,  and  are  called  the  grand  jury  ; for  the  law  wills  not 
that  the  oath  of  the  jury  of  twelve  men  fhould  be  attainted 
or  fet  afide  by  an  equal  number,  nor  by  lefs  indeed  than 
double  the  former.  Bract.  1.  4.  tr.  5.  c.  4.  § 1 . Flet.  1.  5. 
<,:.  22.  § 7.  If  the  matter  in  difpute  be  of  forty  pounds  value 
in  perfonals,  or  of  forty  (hillings  a year  in  lauds  and  tene- 
ments, then  by  flat.  15  Hen.  VI.  c.  5.  each  grand  juror  muft 
have  freehold  to  the  annual  value  of  twenty  pounds.  And 
he  that  brings  the  attaint  can  give  no  other  evidence  to  the 
grand  jury  than  what  was  originally  given  to  the  petit. 
But  thoie  againftwhom  it  is  brought  are  allowed, in  affirmance 
of  the  firft  verdi &,  to  produce  new  matter  ; becaufe  the 
petit  jury  may  have  formed  their  verdict  upon  evidence  of 
their  own  knowledge,  which  never  appeared  in  court.  If 
the  grand  jury  found  the  verdict  a falfe  one,  the  judgment 
by  the  common  law  was,  that  the  jurors  (hpuld  lole  their 
“ liberam  legem,”  and  become  for  ever  infamous  ; (hould 
forfeit  their  goods  and  the>  profits  of  their  lands  ; fhould 
themfelves  be  imprifoned,  and  their  wives  and  children 
thrown  out  of  doors  ; fhould  have  their  houfes  razed,  their 
trees  extirpated,  and  their  meadows  ploughed  ; and  that 
the  plaintiff  fhould  be  reftored  to  all  that  he  loft  by  reafon 
of  the  unjuft  verdidl.  But  as  the  feverity  of  the  punifh- 
ment  had  its  ufual  effedt  in  preventing  the  law  from  being- 
executed,  therefore  by  the  ftatute  1 1 Hen.  VII.  c.  24.  re- 
vived by  23  Hen.  VIII.  c.  3.  and  made  perpetual  by  15 
Eliz.  c.  25.  an  attaint  is  allowed  to  be  brought  after  the 
death  of  the  party,  and  a more  moderate  punifhment  was  in- 
flidted  upon  attainted  jurors  ; viz.  perpetual  infamy  ; and  if 
the  caufe  of  adlion  were  above  forty  pounds  value,  a for- 
feiture of  twenty  pounds  a-piece  by  the  jurors  ; or  if  under 
40I.  then  five  pounds  a-piece  ; to  be  divided  between  the 
king  and  the  party  injured.  So  that  a man  may  now  bring 
an  attaint  either  upon  the  ftatute  or  at  common  law,  at  his 
. election  (3  Inft.  164)  ; and  in  both  of  them  may  reverfe 
the  former  judgment.  But  the  pradlice  of  fetting  afide  ver- 
didts  upon  motion,  and  granting  new  trials,  has  fo  fuper- 
feded  the  ufe  of  both  forts  of  attaints,  that  few  inftances  of 
attaints  occur  in  our  books  later  than  the  fixteenth  century. 
■'Cro.  Eliz.  309.  Cro.  Jac.  90.  By  the  old  Gothic  confti- 
tution,  indeed,  no  certificate  of  a judge  was  allowed,  in 
matters  of  evidence,  to  countervail  the  oath  of  the  jury  ; 
but  their  verdidl,  however  erroneous,  was  abfolutely  final 
and  conclufive.  Yet  there  was  a proceeding-,  from  whence 
our  attaint  may  be  derived.  If  upon  a lawful  trial  before 
a fuperior  tribunal,  the  jury  were  found  to  have  given  a falfe 
verdidl,  they  were  fined,  and  rendered  infamous  for  the 
future.  Stiernhook  de  jure  Goth.  1.  i.  c.  4.  Blackftone’s 
Comm.  vol.  iii.  p.  402,  &c. 

ATTAINTED,  Attaintu  s,or  Attin  ctu  s,inLaw. 
,Sce  Attainper. 

ATTAK, .in  Geography,  the  largeft  of  the  iflands  com- 
monly denominated  the  Aleutfky  or  Aleutian  iflands.  It 
feems  to  have  a larger  extent  of  furface  than  Behring’s 
ifland,  and  has  an  oblong  form,  lying  more  weft  and  eaft. 
In  thefe  iflands  no  volcanic  traces  have  been  difeovered,  and 


here  arc  r.o  land  animals  hut  ice-foxes  and  rock-foxes,  more 
frequently  blue  than  white.  The  fca-otters  come  hither  but 
fmgly  ; whereas  fea-iions,  fea-bears,  manatis,  and  lome 
other  lea-animals  frequent  thefe  fhores  in  herds.  See  Aleu- 
tian IJ! finds. 

ATT  ALIA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Afia,  in 
Pamphylia,  on  the  coaft  of  the  lea,  which  there  formed  a 
gulf  of  the  fame  name,  now  called  the  gulf  of  Satalia. 
Strabo  (1.  xiv.  p.  459. ) fays  that  it  was  built  by  Attains 
Philadelphua,  king  of  Pergamus,  who  founded  a colon v 
there,  and  that  it  was  the  chief  refidenee  of  the  prefect. 
St.  Paul  proceeded  from  Perga  to  this  town.  Acts  xiv.  25'.. 
— Alio,  a town  of  Alia,  in  Lydia. 

ATTALICJE  Vest  es,  in  Antiquity,  garments  made 
of  a kind  of  cloth  of  p-old. 

O 

They  took  the  denomination  from  Attalus,  furnamed  Phi- 
lometer,  a wealthy  king  of  Pergamus,  who  was  the  firft, 
according  to  Pliny,  who  procured  gold  to  be  woven  into 
cloth.  Hift.  Nat.  lib.  iii.  cap.  48. 

ATTALIS,  in  Ancient  Geography , the  name  of  a tribe 
of  Attica. 

ATTALUS,  in  Biography,  the  name  of  feveral  kings 
of  Pergamus. — Attains  I.  fucceeded  his  couiin  Eumenes  L 
in  the  year  241  B.  C.  Having  expelled  the  Gauls  who 
had  fettled  in  his  country,  he  affirmed  the  title  of  king, 
and  extended  his  con  quells  of  the  Afiatic  provinces  as  far 
as  mount  Taurus.  Bat  in  the  diftrefs  to  which  he  was 
afterwards  reduced  by  the  united  forces  of  his  grandfather 
Achreus  and  Seleucus,  lie  availed  himfelf  of  the  fuccour 
afforded  him  by  the  Gauls  fettled  in  Thrace,  and  recovered 
his  dominions  of  which  lie  had  been  difpoffefled.  He  then 
purfued  his  conquefts  in  Ionia,  till  his  career  was  flopped  bv 
the  refufal  of  the  Gauls  to  advance  any  farther.  Upon  this 
he  returned  to  the  Hellefpont,  and  allowed  his  allies  to 
fettle  there  in  a very  fertile  and  extenhve  region.  For  the 
fecurity  of  the  territories  he  had  acquired,  he  formed  an  al- 
liance with  the  Romans,  whom  he  vigoroufiy  affifted  in 
their  two  wars  again!!  Philip  of  Macedon.  In  conjunction 
with  the  Athenians  he  invaded  Macedonia,  and  recalled 
Philip  from  his  enterprile  againft  Athens  ; and  on  this 
account  the  Athenians  gave  his  name  to  one  of  their  tribes. 
At  Thebes  in  Bceotia,  whilft  he  was  haranguing  the  peo- 
ple, and  urging  them  to  take  arms  againft  Philip,  lie  was 
feized  with  an  apoplexy  ; and  being  conveyed  to  Pergamus, 
he  foon  after  died,  in  the  72b  year  of  his  age,  and  43d 
of  his  reign.  He  is  reprefented  as  a generous  and  amiable 
prince,  a liberal  encourager  of  literature,  and  alfo  a writer. 
Of  his  veneration  for  Homer  the  following  fingular  inftance 
is  mentioned  by  Suidas  and  Valerius  Maximus;  viz.  his 
caufing  the  grammarian  Daphnidas  to  be  thrown  from  a 

rock,  for  fpeaking  difrcfpedlfully  of  this  celebrated  bard. 

Attalus  II.  was  the  fecond  ion  of  Attalus  I.  and  called 
Phlladelphus,  from  his  fidelity  and  affeCtion  to  his  brother 
Eumenes,  who  was  king-  of  Pergamus  before  him.  Upon 
a falfe  rumour  of  the  death  of  Eumenes,  he  haftily  affumed 
the  regal  enfigns,  and  married  his  brother’s  wife  ; but  on 
his  brother’s  (are  return,  he  manifefted  every  token  of 
fatisfaftion  and  allegiance,  and  bore  an  halbert  as  one  of 
his  guards.  Eumenes  kindly  embraced  him,  and  in  a whif- 
per  cautioned  him  “ not  again  to  be  in  fuch  hafte  to  marry 
his  wife,  till  he  was  fare  of  his  death.”  Attalus  was  ac- 
tively attached  to  the  Romans  in  their  war  againft  Paries ; 
and  made  fucceffive  vifits  to  Rome  for  the  purpofe  of  excul- 
pating his  brother  from  the  charge  of  indifference  to  their 
intereft.  At  his  death,  Eumenes  bequeathed  both  his  king- 
dom and  his  wife  to  Attalus  ; and  appointed  him  guardian 
of  his  infant  fon,  which  truft  he  faithfully  executed.  At. 
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talus  commenced  his  reign  in  the  year  159  B.  C.  and  after 
reign  of  zi  years,  diftinguifhed  principally  by  his  iuccefs 
in  reftoring  Ariarathes  VI.  to  the  throne  of  Cappadocia, 
and  by  his  conteft  with  Prufias  king  of  Bithyma,  which 
terminated  after  alternate  defeats  and  fuccefs  in  the  de- 
thronement and  affaffination  of  this  prince,  he  died  in  his 
?2d  year-  He  was  a patron  ox  literature,  acknowledged 
as  the  founder  of  two  cities  in  Alia,  viz.  Attalis  and  Phi- 
ladelphia, and  efteemed  much  by  the  Romans,  by  whom 
he  was  confidered  as  one  of  their  moit  faithful  allies. — 
Attains  III.  was  the  Ion  of  Eumenes  II.  and  fuc- 
ceeded  his  uncle  in  the  year  138  B.  C.  His  difpofition 
was  cruel  and  fufpicious,  and  led  him  to  facrifice  rnoft  of 
his  own  family,  and  feveral  perfons  of  diftindtion  in  his 
court,  with  their  wives  and  children.  From  his  real  or 
affedted  love  for  his  mother  Stratonica,  he  wa3  denominated 
Philomcttr.  After  filling  his  capital  and  kingdom  with 
deplorable  diftrefs,  he  retired  into  folitude,  and  fequeftered 
from  ail  focial  intercourfe,  devoted,  himielf  , to  the  cul- 
ture of  a garden,  in  which  he  planted  a variety  of  poifonous 
herbs  ; and  thefe  he  occafionally  lent  in  packets,  mixed  with 
pulfe,  to  thoie  who  were  the  objedls  of  his  gloomy  fuf- 
picions.  This  condudt  indicates,  infanity ; but  it  has  been 
afcr.bed  by  Varro  and  Columella  to  a fondnefs  for  horti- 
culture, and  the  ftudy  of  medicinal  fimples : and  Attains 
has  been  numbered  among  thofe  who  wrote  on  thefe  fub- 
jecfs.  By.  the  heat  and  toil  which  he  experienced  in  the 
chemical  employment  of  calling  a llatue  of  his  mother,  he 
was  thrown  into  a fever,  which  terminated  his  life  and 
reign  in  the  year  133  B.  C.  The  Roman  people  were  by 
his  teifament  left  the  heirs  of  his  goods,  which  they  inter- 
preted to  mean  his  dominions  and  iubjedts.  Their  claim  to 
this  rich  inheritance  was  contelfed,  but  at  length  eftablilh- 
ed.  The  wealth  of  Attains  feems  to  have  been  a pro- 
verbial exprefilon,  and  is  frequently  alluded  to  by  the 
Roman  poets.  Gen.  Biog.  See  Pergamus. 

Attalus,  a Chriftian  martyr,  was  a native  of  Pergamus 
in  Phrygia,  and  fell  a facrifice  to  perfecutiwn  at  Lyons, 
in  the  17  th  year  of  the  emperor  Marcus  Antoninus,  and 
the  177th  year  of  our  Lord,  In  an  epillie  of  the  churches 
of  Vienne  and  Lyons,  addreffed  to  the  churches  of  Afia 
and  Phrygia,  Containing  a relation  of  the  fufferings  of  their 
( martyrs,  Attalus  is  denominated  “ the  pillar  and  i'upport  of 
the  churches  there,”  and  a zealous  champion  for  the  truth. 
He  was  led  round  the  amphitheatre  with  a board  carried 
before  him,  on  which  was  infcribed,  “ This  is  Attalus  the 
Chriftian vvliilft  the  people  were  inceffant  inexpreffing  their 
great  indignation  againft  him.  For  the  gratification  of  the 
people  he  was  delivered  to  the  wild  beafts,  and  .after  having 
been  run  through  with  a fword,  he  was  fet  in  an  iron  chair 
and  burned  to  death.  The  condudt  of  Attalus,  as  well 
as  that  of  his  fellow-fufferers,  manifelled  a fortitude  that 
was  invincible.  Eufcbius,  1.  v.  Praep.  c.  1.  Lardner’s  works, 
vol.  vii.  p.  425,  See. 

ATTALYI3A,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  cf  Afia, 
in  Lydia. 

A AT  T AM  I NAT  US , in  Entomology,  a fpecies  of  Sca- 
rabeeus,  with  the  thorax  black  and  glabrous  ; head  tuber- 
culated  ; wing-cafes  teftaceous,  with  five  black  fpots  on 
each.  Marfham’s  Ent.  Brit.  Panzer  names  this  little  infect 
S.  inquinatus,  Ent.  Germ. 

ATTAR  of  Rofes.  See  Ottar. 

ATTARSOAK,  in  Zoology,  a name  alfigned  by  Cranz 
(Grbenl.  p.  163.)  to  the  fpecies  of  Phoca,  groenlandica, 
or  harp  feal  of  Pennant.  See  Groenlandica. 

ATTELABOIDES,  in  Entomology,  a fpecies  of  Ca- 
RABus  that  inhabits  Coromandel,  and  is  about  the  fize  of 


the-  European  fpecies  Ieucophthalmos.  It  is  apterous  and 
black,  with  a narrow  thorax  ; the  pofterior  part  of  the 
head  attenuated  ; wing-cafes  furrowed  and  truncated.  Fa- 
bricius. 

Attelaboides,  a fpecies  of  Circulio  that  inhabits' 
Brazil.  The  fhells  are  rough,  varied  with  brown  and  grey  ; 
legs  variegated  ; and  thighs  clavate.  It  is  thus  fpeciilcally 
defined  by  Fabricius  ; “ roftro  elytrifque  unituberculatis 
beak  and  wing-cafes  with  a fingle  tubercle. 

Attelaboides,  a fpecies  of  Rhinomacer  that  in- 
habits the  pine.  It  is  downy  ; antennae  and  legs  teftaceous. 
A native  of  Sweden.  Gmel.  See. 

Attelaboides,  a fpecies  of  Formica  of  a black 
colour  ; two  fpines  on  the  thorax  ; legs  ferruginous  ; pof- 
terior part  of  the  head  attenuated.  Fabricius.  Inhabits 
Brazil. 

Attelaboides,  a fpecies  of  Cimex  [Rediovius  Sedt.), 
found  in  Hew  Holland.  It-  is  teftaceous,  varied  with  black; 
anterior  part  of  the  thorax  teftaceous,  with  two  black 
teeth.  Fabricius.  The  fnout  is  £>ale,  with  a black  dorfal 
line  ; a black  band  in  the  middle  of  the  thorax  ; anterior 
margin  of  the  wing-cafes  black  ; wings  black  ; body  testa- 
ceous beneath  ; thighs  annulated  with  black. 

ATTELABUS,  a genus  of  Coleopterous  infedts 
in  the  Linnsean  fyftem,  that  is  diftinguifhed  by  having  the 
head  inclined  and  pointed  behind  ; antennse  moniliform,  and 
thickeft  near  the  end.  Linn.  &c. 

Of  this  genus,  Gmelin  enumerates  thirty-four  fpecies, 
including  the  Fabrician  cleri,  and  fpondylides  deferibed  in 
Spec.  Inf. — Fabricius  in  his  Ent.  Syft.  deferibes  thirty- 
feven  fpecies  of  the  attelabi  exclufively  ; his  charafter  of  the 
genus  is,  feelers  filiform  ; jaws  bifid  ; lip  horny,  concealing 
the  feelers  ; antennse  moniliform,  and  fituated  on  the  beak. 

This  genus  Linnseus  obferves  is  very  obfeure,  the  infedts 
arranged  under  it  differing  much  from  one  another  in  their 
external  appearance.  But  this  obfeurity  a later  writer 
remarks,  “ proceeds  rather  from  Linnaeus  not  having  known 
a fufficient  number  of  infedts  proper  to  be  arranged  under 
it ; and  his  placing  with  thofe,  the  fpecies  included  in  the 
Clerus  genus  by  Geoffroy,  in  which  the generical  charac- 
ters he  afligns  for  his  attelabi  are  not  found,  than  to  any 
defedt  in  the  charadters  themfelves.”  Scopoli  diftinguifhes 
the  attelabi  by  the  following  character  ; hinder  part  of  the 
head  gradually  dimtnifhing  in  fize  ; eyes  prominent  ; thorax 
fomewhat  broader  than  the  diameter  of  the  head,  and  of  a 
cylindric  form.  Among  thefe  are  included  fome  of  the 
Linnsean  chryfomela,  whofe  bodies  are  oblong  and  narrower 
than  the  thorax.  The  clerus  of  Geoffroy  and  Scheffer  is 
partly  taken  from  the  Linnsean  attelabi,  and  partly  from 
the  dermeftes  of  that  author  ; the  characters  they  affign  it 
are,  antennse  club-formed,  and  placed  on  the  head;  the 
knob  compofed  of  three  joints  ; no  probofeis  ; thorax  al- 
moft  cylindrical,  and  without  margin;  foies  of -the  feet 
fpongy. 

The  body  of  the  infedts  in  the  genus  attelabus  is  ■com- 
monly of  an  ovate  form  ; the  head  projedting,  ovate,  and 
narrow  behind,  where  it  unites  with  the  thorax  ; the  eyes 
are  globofe  and  fituated  in  front  ; the^mtennee  ftiort  and 
approximate,  moniliform,  and  compofed  of  eleven  joints, 
of  which  that  at  the  bafe  is  large,  and  the  three  at  the 
extremity  form  an  oval  of  a fomewhat  lengthened  Ihape  ; ■ 
thorax  and  fcutel  are  both  roduntated  ; wing-cafes  as  long 
as  the  abdomen,  and  rather  convex  ; legs  ftiort  and  the  feet 
of  four  joints.  The  infedts  of  t.iis  genus  approach  very 
nearly  to  les  brachiceres,  les  tre  tes,  !es  rhinomacers,  lea 
macrocephales,  and  les  b ruches  cf  modern  French  natural- 
ifts,  but  are  fufliciently  diftinguifhed  by  their  antennie. 
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The  larvae  of  the  attelabi,  according  to  fome  writers,  are  To  this  purpofe  it  is  faid,  that  fir  Ifaae  Newton,  when  he  was 
furniflied  with  fix  feet;  are  very  fat,  of  a whiti(h  colour,  complimented  upon  the  force  of  genius  which  had  made  fuch 
and  have  an  annulated  body.  The  head  is  protected  by  a improvements  in  mathematics  and  natural  philofophy,  made 
hard  fcaly  covering,  and  the  mouth  furniflied  with  two  very  this  reply,  no  lei's  judicious  than  modeft  ; “ that,  if  he  had 
ftrong  jaws,  with  which  it  does  great  mifchief.  It  attacks  made  any  improvements  in  thofe  fciences,  it  was  owing  more 
the  leaves,  the  flowers,  the  fruits,  and  even  the  ftalks  and  to  patient  attention,  than  to  any  other  talent.”  As  it  is 
roots  of  different  plants  ; but  moll  of  the  fpecies  penetrate  very  helpful  to  memory,  if  not  effential  to  it,  that  the  per- 
into  the  plant,  and  fubfift  entirely  on  the  parenchymous  or  ception  of  the  idea  which  we  wilh  to  remember  ffiould  remain 
fpongy  parts  within.  Preparatory  to  the  transformation  to  in  the  mind  for  a certain  fpace  of  time,  and  fhould  be  con- 
the  pupa  ftate,  fome  fpecies  fpin  a fllky  web,  and  others  templated  by  itfelf  excluflvely  of  every  tiling  elfe,  we  can  be 
form  a little  ball  of  a very  folid  kind,  in  which  they  remain  at  no  lofs  to  account  for  the  affiftance  which  the  memory 
during  the  fecond  ftate.  The  perfedl  infefts  inhabit  the  derives  from  attention,  which  confifts  partly,  if  not  entirely, 
fame  plants  as  the  larva,  but  are  deemed  lefs  injurious  to  in  the  effort  of  the  mind,  to  detain  the  idea  or  the  pcrcep- 
them.  tion,  and  to  exclude  the  other  objedls  that  folicit  its  notice. 

Gmelin,  as  before  obferved,  defcribes  thirty-four  fpecies  Hence  it  Lap  perns  that  in  folitude,  or  the  ftilnefs  of  the 
of  this  genus  : thefe  are  coryli,  avellanas,  bicolor,  denigratus,  night,  when  the  attention  is  undiverted  and  undiftracled  by 
erythropteras,  bipuftulatus,  gemmatus,  indicus,  curculio-  furrounding  objefts,  the  impreflion  made  by  any  one  object 
lioides,  furinamenlis,  pennfylvanicus,  melanuros,  angulatus,  is  ftror.ger  and  deeper : and  the  memory  becomes  more  re- 
ruficollis,  pubelcens,  betulie,  mutillarius,  dubius,  ichneumo-  tentive.  When  or.e  faculty  of  the  mind  is  intenfely  engag- 


niiis,  formicarius,  fphageus,  fexguttatus,  quadrimaculatus, 
uninfafeiatus,  odftopunftatus,  tricolor,  bifafeiatus,  fipylus, 
arr«pfios,  apiarius,  cyaneus,  crabroniformis,  ceramboides, 
bupreltoides  ; which  lee  refpedtively. 

Olf  A few  of  the  figures  in  the  third  entomological 
plate  of  this  work  having  been  inadvertently  mitplaced,  the 
infedt  inferibed  g.  15.  dttelahus  will  be  found  to  belong  to 
another  genus,  and  that  marked  g.  13.  Irttchus  being  one 
of  the  Linnsean  attelabi,  may  ferve  to  illuftrate  this  gerius, 
till  another  figure  can  be  given. 

ATTELEBUSSAjin  Ancient  Geography , an  iflar.d  in  the 
Mediterranean  lea,  on  the  coaft  of  Lycia.  Ptolemy  calls 
it  Atelebufa,  and  places  it  on  the  coaft  of  Pamphylia. 
Pliny. 

ATTELLAN-/E.  See  Atellan.t. 

ATTENA,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of  Ethiopia, 
below  Egypt.  Pliny. 

A_TTENB\r,  in.  Geography,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  the 
ifland  of  Oeland. 

ATTENDANT,  or  Attendent,  in  a general  fenfe. 
See  Assistant,  Retinue,  and  Satellites. 

Attendant,  Aiiendens,  in  Law,  figniftes  that  one  owes 
duty,-  or  fervice  to  another,  or  depends  in  fome  manner 
upon  him. 

Where  the  wife  is  endowed  of  lands  by  guardian,  flie 
{flail  be  attendant  on  the  guardian,  and  oi>  the  heir  at  His 
full  age. 

ATTENDORN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Germany, 
in  the  archbifhopric  of  Cologne,  and  duchy  of  Weftphalia, 
feated  on  the  river  Bigge,  and  feven  leagues  fouth  of 
Aren  {berg. 

ATTENHOVE,  a town  of  Brabant,  one  league  north- 
eaft  of  Landen. 

ATTENTION,  Attentio,  compounded  of  ad,  to, 
and  tendo,  I Jlretch,  a due  application  of  the  ear,  or  the 
mind,  to  any  thing  faid  or  done,  in  order  to  acquire  a know- 
ledge of  it. 

Attention  of  mind,  is  not  uroperly  an  a£t  of  the  under- 
ftanding,  but  ratlier  of  the  will,  by  which  it  calls  the  under- 
ftanding  from  the  confideration  of  other  objects,  and  diredts 
it  to  the  thing  in  hand.  Neverthelefs,  our  attention  is  not 
• always  voluntary  : an  inteiefting  objeft  feizes,  and  fixes  it 
beyond  all  power  of  control. 

It  is  by  the  attention  that  is  given  to  any  objedl  of  fenfe 
or  intelledi,  that  we  form  a diftindl  notion  of  it,  or  difeover 
its  nature,  its  attributes,  or  its  relations  : and  fo  great  indeed 
is  the  effedl  of  attention,  that,  without  it,  it  is  impofiible  to 
acquire  or  retain  a diftindl  notion  of  any  objedft  of  thought. 


ed  about  any  objedd,  the  other  faculties  are  laid,  as  it  were, 
fall  afleep  ; hence  a man  fees  not  what  is  before  his  eves, 
when  his  mind,  is  occupied  about  other  things.  In  the  tu- 
mult of  a battle,  a man  may  be  (hot  through  the  body  with- 
out knowing  any  thing  of  the  matter,  till  he  difeovers  it  by 
the  lofs  of  blood  or  of  ftrength.  The  moil  acute  fenfation 
of  pain  may  be  deadened  it  the  attention  be  vigoroufly  di- 
rected to  another  object.  The  anecdote  relating  to  the  at- 
tention of  Archimedes  at  the  fiege  of  Syracufe  is  well 
known.  (See  Arch  1 medes.  ) When  there  is  no  particular 
object  that  draws  away  our  attention,  there  is  a deiultorinefs 
of  thought  in  man,  and  in  fome  more  than  in  others,  whicli 
makes  it  very  difficult  to  give  that  fixed  attention  to  import- 
ant cbjedts  which  reafon  requires.  A habit  of  attention 
may  be  acquired  by  pradlice  ; and  the  ftudy  of  the  mathe- 
matical fciences  has  a peculiar  aptitude  to  diredt  and  fik  it. 
Attention  is  one  of  thofe  operations  of  the  mind,  which,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Reid’s  diftribution  (Effays,  p.  78.),  belong  to 
the  clafs  of  thofe  that  are  voluntary. 

Attention,  in  refpe£l-of  hearing,  is  the  ftretching  or 
{training  of  the  membrana  tympani,  fo  as  to  make  it  more  fuf- 
ceptible  of  founds,  and  better  prepared  to  catch  even  a fee- 
ble agitation  of  the  air.  Or  it  is  the  ad j lifting  the  tenfion 
of  that  membrane  to  the  degree  of  loudnefs  or  lownefs  of 
the  found  to  which  we  are  attentive. 

“ Sounds,”  fays  the  celebrated  Bacon  in  bis  Natural 
Hiftory,  “ are  meliorated  by  the  intenfion  of  the  fenfe, 
where  the  common  fenfe  is  colledfed  moil  to  the  particu- 
lar fenfe  of  hearing,  and  the  fight  fufpended.  Therefore 
founds  are  fweeter,  as  well  as  greater,  in  the  night  than  in 
the  day  ; and  I fuppofe  they  are  fweeter  to  blind  men  than 
to  others  ; and  it  is  manifeft,  that  between  fleeping  and  wak- 
ing, when  all  the  fenfes  are  blind  and  fufpended ; mufic  is 
far  fweeter  than  when  one  is  fully  waken.” 

ATTENDANTS,  in  Medicine.  This  term  is  applied 
to  thofe  medicines  which  ar;  fuppofed  to  poffefs  the  pewer 
of  reftoring  the  concreted  parts  of  a fluid  to  the  fame  ftajte 
of  fluidity  which  they  poiteffed  before  concretion.  It# 
nearly  fynonymous  with  refolvent.  A very  reafonabie  doubt 
has  been  entertained,  whether  there  is  properly  any  fuch  at- 
tenuating power  refiding  in  any  medicine,  independent  ei- 
ther of  mere  dilution,  or  elfe  of  the  ftimulant  property. 
The  idea,  however,  of  the  operation  of  attendants  is  the 
following  : — many  of  the  older  phyficians,  and  after  them 
the  Boerhaavians,  fuppofed  obftmdlion  in  the  circulating 
fyftem  to  be  produced  by  the  red  blood,  or  a thinner  im- 
pervious humour  joined  with  it,  flagnating  in  their  proper 
veffels,  or  wedged  into  other  veflels  of  a fmallr  diameter 
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than  the  fanguiferous  by  an  error  loci.  This,  they  fup- 
pofed, would  produce  a greater  motion  and  heat,  owing  to 
the  reliilance  of  the  veffels,  which  would  incline  the  hu- 
mours very  much  to  a Hate  of  putrefaction.  01  thefe  con- 
cretions fome  are  foluble  by  water  alone,  fuch  as,  the  faline, 
faponaceous,  and  mucous  ; but  others  require  the  diffolving 
power  of  certain  medicines  ; and  hence  in  the  former  cafe, 
diluents  alone  are  fufficient  to  remove  the  obllruftion,  but  in 
the  latter  recourfe  mult  be  had  to  the  attenuants.  Concre- 
tions fuppofed  to  be  produced  by  an  inflammatory  fpiflitude 
of  the  blood,  and  oily,  febaceous,  and  calculous  concre-_ 
tions,  were  conlidered  as  yielding  to  the  internal  ufe  cf  va- 
rious falts,  fuch  as  fal  gem,  fal  ammoniac,  and  lixed  alkali, 
alfo  foaps,  decoCtions  of  the  acrid  and  alkalefcent  vegeta- 
bles, and  bile  (which  is  a kind  of  natural  foap  r,  all  of  which 
were  conlidered  as  highly  attenuating  ; and  the  reader  will 
here  perceive  how  clolely  the  experiments  of  the  laboratory 
were  applied  to  the  living  animal.  Another  fpecies  of  atte- 
nuating or  refolving  remedies  was  the  whole  clals  of  mercu- 
rial medicines,  which  are  known  to  produce  the  molt  vio- 
lent flow  of  faliva  and  thin  fcetid  humours  from  the  body, 
the  confequence  tas  was  imagined'  of  the  power  poflelied 
by  this  mineral  to  refolve  and  break  down  acrid  matter  im- 
pacted in  the  glands  and  minuter  veffels. 

The  term  attennant  is  not  now  much  employed  in  its 
original  fenfe  ; the  alleged  caufe  of  obftructions  being  en- 
tirely difputed,  as  well  as  the  fuppofed  iolvent  power  of 
thefe  medicines  upon  the  concreted  humours,  whilit  remain- 
ing in  the  veffels  of  the  body. 

ATTENUATA,  ill  Entomology , a fpecies  of  Leptura 
that  inhabits  Europe,  and  is  both  deicribed  and  iigured 
by  feveral  authors.  The  wing-cafes  are  attenuated  and  ful- 
vous, with  four  black  bands  ; legs  teftaceous. 

Attenuata,  a lpecies  of  Buprestis  that  inhabits  Rio 
Janeiro.  The  wing-cafes  taper  towards  the  end,  terminate 
in  two  teeth,  and  are  ftriated  ; body  bralfy-green  ; beneath 
coppery.  Fafcricius. 

Attenuata,  a fpecies  of  Vespa  with  a ferruginous 
abdomen,  and  black  petiole,  with  yellow  band.  This  kind 
inhabits  America.  Fabricius,  &c.  Olf.  The  antennae  are 
ferruginous,  tipped  with  black  ; head  black,  with  the  lip 
yellow. 

ATTENUATION,  compounded  of  ad,  and  tennis, 
thin,  the  acf  of  attenuating  ; that  is,  of  making  any  fluid 
thinner  and  leis  confident  than  it  was  before. 

Attenuation  is  defined  more  generally  by  Chauvin,  the 
dividing  or  feparating  of  the  minute  parts  of  any  body, 
which  before,  by  their  mutual  nexus  or  implication,  formed 
a more  continuous  mafs. — Accordingly,  among  alchemifts, 
we  fometimes  find  the  word  ufed  for  pulverization,  or  the 
aft  of  reducing  a body  into  an  impalpable  powder,  by  grind- 
ing, pounding,  or  the  like. 

ATTENUATUS,  in  Entomology,  a fpecies  of  Cara- 
bit  s.  ( Cychrus  attenr.uatus  Fabr.  Append.)  This  infeft  is 
apterous,  black,  wing-cafes  rather  coppery,  with  three  rows 
of  raifed  dots  ; thorax  narrow  ; head  very  narrow.  Panz. 

Attenuatus,  in  Natural  Hiflnry,  a fpecies  of  Eschi- 
norynchus,  defcribed  by  Midi:  Zoof.  Dan.  It  is  globi- 
ferous,  with  an  equal  fmooth  yellow  body  ; and  neck  iilifom. 
Sometimes  found  in  the  interlines  of  the  flounder.  This  is 
ttenia  longicollis  of  Pallas. 

Attenuatus,  peduneulus,  in  Botany,  denotes  a foot- 
flalk  that  grows  fmaller  towards  the  flower. 

ATT E NY,  in  Geography,  a town  of  India,  in  the  king- 
dom of  Deccan,  beautifully  fituate  in  a forefl  of  palm-trees, 
not  far  from  the  fea,  about  twenty  two  leagues  north  of 
Vifiapour. 

V ot.  III. 


ATTERBURY,  Francis,  in  Biography,  a prelate  of 
eminence  in  the  political  and  literary  world,  was  born,  rn 
1662,  at  Milton  Keynes  near  Newport-Pagnel,  in  Bucking- 
hamfhire,  where  his  father,  Dr.  Lewis  Atterbury*  was 
redtor.  Having  paffed  through  a courie  of  grammar  learn- 
ing at  Weftminlter  fchool,  he  was  elefted,  in  1680,  a Undent 
of  Chrift-church  college  in  Oxford.  Here  he  acquired 
reputation  as  a claiiical  icholar,  and  exhibited  fpecimens  oi 
his  political  talents  in  a Latin  verfion  of  Mr.  Dryuen  s 
“ Abfalom  and  Achitophel ;”  an  epigram  on  “ A lady’s 
fan,”  addreffed  to  Mils  Ofborn,  who  afterwards  was  his 
wife  ; and  a tranflation  of  “ Two  Odes  of  Horace  viz. 
Od.  9.  1.  iii.  and  Od.  3.  1.  iv.  Thefe  are  published  in  his 
“ Epiftolary  correfpondence.”  He  took  his  degree  of 
bachelor  of  arts  in  1684,  and  that  of  mailer  in  1687  ; and 
at  this  period  he  liril  appeared  as  a controverlial  writer,  bv 
vindicating  the  reformation,  in  a piece  intitled,  “ An  An- 
fvver  to  fome  confiderations  on  the  fpirit  of  Martin  Luther, 
and  the  original  of  the  Reformation.”  Whilit  he  continued 
at  college,  he  is  thought  to  have  taken  a part  in  the  famous 
difpute  between  Mr.  Bentley  and  the  lion.  Mr.  Charles  Boyle 
(afterwards  earl  of  Orrery),  concerning  the  genuiuenels  ot 
“ Phalavis’s  Epiftles,”  although  his  name  did  not  appear  on 
the  occafion.  The  time  of  his  taking  orders  is  not  precifelv 
afeertained  ; hut  it  may  be  inferred  from  circumflances  that 
it  was  either  at  the  clofe  of  the  year  1690,  or  in  the  begin- 
ning of  1691.  He  feems  to  have  been  tired  of  a college 
life,  and  thinking  himfelf  formed,  as  he  expreffes  himfelf, 
for  “ another  lcene,  and  another  fort  of  converfation,”  he 
determined,  whenever  any  favourable  opportunity  occurred, 
to  leave  Oxford.  Difappointed  in  his  application  for  the- 
re  ftory  of  Milton,  which  was  the  place  of  his  birth,  became 
to  London  in  1693,  and  was  appointed  one  of  the  chaplains 
in  ordinary  to  king  William  and  queen  Mary,  preacher  at 
Bridewell,  and  leftureratSt.  Bride’s.  His  compofiticns  for 
t’ne  pulpit  were  dillinguifhed  by  boldnefs  of  fentiment  and 
warmth  ot  language  , and  accordingly  they  foon  commanded 
attention;  One  ot  them,  “ On  the  power  of  charity  to 
cover  fin,”  excited  the  notice  and  animadveriionsof  Hoadly; 
and  another,  intitled  “ The  fcorner  incapable  of  true  wif- 
dom,”  was  more  acrimoniou'fly  cenfured.  In  the  year  1700 
he  commenced  a controverfy  with  Archbifhop  Wake,  con- 
cerning “ the  rights,  powers,  and  privileges  of  convo- 
cations,” which  lafled  four  years,  and  in  the  profecution  of 
which  he  appeared  as  an  able  and  ardent  advocate  for  high 
ecclefiaflical  authority,  and  the  independence  of  the- church 
on  the  flate.  The  learning,  ingenuity,  and  zeal  manifefled 
on  this  occafion,  procured  from  him  the  thanks  of  the  lower 
houfe  of  convocation,  and  the  degree  of  doftor  in  divinity 
from  the  univerfity  of  Oxford.  At  the  commencement  of 
the  year  1700,  he  was  inftalled  archdeacon  of  Totnefs * and 
in  the  progrefs  of  it  he  was  engaged  with  fome  other  learned 
divines,  in  reviling  an  intended  edition  of  the  Greek  tefta- 
ment,  with  Greek  fcholia,  collefted  chiefly  from  the  fathers, 
by  Mr.  Archdeacon  Gregory.  The  acceflion  of  queen 
Anne,  in  1702,  was  to  him  a favourable  event ; and  it  was 
foon  followed  by  his  appointment  as  one  of  her  majeily’s 
chaplains  in  ordinary  ; and  in  1704,  he  was  advanced  to  the 
deanery  of  Carlifle.  In  1706,  he  preached  a funeral  fermon 
on  1 Cor.  xv.  19.  which  occafioned  a difpute  with  Hoadly 
“ concerning  the  advantages  of  virtue  with  regard  to  the 
prefent  life.”  In  the  following  year  he  was  appointed  one 
of  the  canons  refidentiary  of  the  cathedral  at  Exeter  ; and 
in  1709,  his  dillinguifhed  talents  in  the  pulpit  introduced 
him  into  the  honourable  office  of  preacher  at  the  Rcdls 
chapel.  In  this  year  he  was  engaged  in  a controverfy  with 
Hoadly  concerning  “ Paffive  obedience  j”  and  in  the  fol- 
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ing  year  he  affifted  Sacheverell  in  his  famous  trial,  who  re- 
compenfed him  by  a legacy  of  500I.,  and  in  performing  the 
office  of  prolocutor  to  the  lower  houfe  of  convocation.  In 
1 7 1 1 he  was  appointed  by  the  convocation  one  of  the  com- 
mittee for  comparing  Mr.  Whifton’s  do&rines  with  thofe  of 
the  church  of  England  ; and  he  was  principally  concerned 
in  drawing  up  “ A reprefentation  of  the  prefent  Hate  of 
religion,”  which,  though  too  exceptionable  in  its  principles, 
and  too  virulent  in  its  fpirit  to  be  prefented  to  the  queen, 
was  r.everthelels  printed  and  privately  difperl'ed.  In  1712, 
Dr.  Atterbury  was  made  dean  of  -Chrift- church  ; and  in 
1713  he  attained,  by  the  recommendation  of  the  earl  of 
Oxford,  the  height  of  his  promotion,  that  of  the  biffiopric 
of  Rochefter,  and  deanery  of  Weftminfter.  It  is  laid,  that 
he  afpired  to  the  primacy  ; but  the  death  of  the  queen,  in 
1714,  difconcer ted  all  his  projects,  and  difappointed  all  his 
hopes  of  higher  advancement.  The  acceffion  of  George  I. 
was  an  event  which  he  had  reaiort  to  deplore.  The  per- 
fonal  diflike  of  the  king,  of  which  lie  had  mortifying  evi- 
dence, was  retaliated  on  his  part  by  difaffe&ion  to  the  efta- 
blifned  government.  In  the  firft  year  of  this  reign,  during 
the  rebellion  in  Scotland,  he,  and  one  other  biihop  at  his  in- 
fligation,  refufed  to  fign  the  “ Declaration”  of  the  bifhops  ; 
and  his  name  occurs  in  the  moft  violent  protefts  againft  the 
meafures  of  government.  Not  content  with  a conilitutional 
oppofition,  he  engaged  in  a correfpondence  with  the  pre- 
tender’s party,  in  order  to  bring  about  a revolution  in  favour 
of  the  abdicated  family;  and  in  Auguft  1722,  lie  was  ap- 
prehended on  this  account,  and  committed  to  the  Tower. 
Whilft  he  was  under  examination,  previous  to  his  commit- 
ment, he  is  faid  to  have  adopted  our  Saviour’s  anfwer  to 
the  Jewifh  council ; “ If  I tell  you,  you  will  not  believe 
me  ; and  if  I alfo  afic  you,  you  will  not  anfwer  me,  nor  let 
me  go.”  In  the  month  of  March  of  the  following  year,  a 
bill  was  brought  into  the  houfe  of  commons  for  “ inflicting 
certain  pains  and  penalties  on  Francis  biffiop  of  Rochefter ;” 
and  having  paffed  the  commons,  it  was  fent  up  to  the  lords 
for  their  concurrence.  In  this  houfe  it  was  ftrongly  op- 
pofed,  and  the  bifhop,  in  his  defence,  made  an  able  and 
eloquent  fpeech,  doling,  after  a folemn  proteftation  of  his 
innocence,  and  an  appeal  to  the  fearcher  of  hearts,  with 
this  memorable  declaration  : “ If  your  lordfhips  fhall  pro- 
ceed to  pafs  this  bill  againft  me,  I fhall  dilpofe  myfelf 
quietly,  and  tacitly  fubmit  to  what  you  do  ; God’s  will  be 
done  ; naked  came  I out  of  my  mothers  womb , and  naked fhall 
I return  ; and  whether  he  gives  or  takes  away,  blejfed  be  the 
name  of  the  Lord!”  At  length,  however,  after  a long  and 
very  warm  debate,  the  bill  paffed  into  a law,  and  the  bifliop 
was  condemned  to  the  deprivation  of  all  his  offices  and 
benefices,  and  to  perpetual  exile.  The  juftice  of  this 
fentence,  though  much  litigated  at  and  immediately  after 
the  time  when  it  was  paffed,  has  been  fince  generally  al- 
lowed. Of  his  attachment  to  the  pretender,  the  following 
ftriking  inftance  is  related  by  the  author  of  the  Memoirs 
of  Lord  Chefterfield,  from  Dr.  Birch’s  MS.  papers.  “Lord 
Harcourt  leaving  the  old  miniftry,  provoked  Atterbury’s 
abufive  tongue.  He,  in  return,  declared,  that,  on  the 
queen’s  death,  the  bifhop  came  to  him  and  to  lord  Boling- 
broke,  and  faid,  nothing  remained  but  immediately  to  pro- 
claim king  James.  He  further  offered  if  they  would  give 
him  a guard,  to  put  on  his  lawn  fleeves,  and  head  the  pro- 
ceffion.”  Of  his  difaffe&ion  to  the  exifting  government, 
many  convincing  evidences  occur  ; and  particularly  his  con- 
duct towards  Mr.  Gibbin,  a worthy  clergyman,  and  curate 
of  Gravefend,  whom  he  fufpended  for  allowing  the  ufe  of 
his  church  to  the  chaplain  of  the  Dutch  troops,  who  were 
called  over  in  1715  to  fupprefs  the  rebellion.  Atterbury, 
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in  confequence  of  his  fentence,  left  the  country  in  June, 
1723,  accompanied  by  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Morrice,  to  whom 
he  was  affectionately  attached,  and  landed  at  Calais.  From 
thence  he  went  to  Bruffels  ; but  being  obliged  to  leave  that 
place,  he  removed  to  Paris,  where  he  refided  till  his  death, 
foftening  the  rigours  of  exile  by  ftudy,  and  converfation 
and  correfpondence  with  learned  men.  It  appears,  how- 
ever, by  fome  letters  publifhed  at  Edinburgh  in  1768,  of 
unqueftionable  authenticity,  that  he  was  adtively  engaged 
in  1725,  in  fomenting  difeontents  in  the  highlands  of  Scot- 
land, with  a view  of  encouraging  another  rebellion.  In 
1 729  he  loft  his  daughter,  and  this  afflictive  event,  which 
he  bore  with  refignation,  is  neverthelefs  thought  to  have 
haftened  his  own  diffolution,  which  happened  at  Paris,  in 
February  1 73 1.  His  remains  were  brought  over  to  Eng- 
land, and  privately  interred  in  Weftminiier-abbey.  We 
cannot  forbear  inferting,  in  this  place,  Mr.  Pope’s  fine 
epitaph  on  the  bifliop,  written  in  the  form  of  a dialogue 
between  his  daughter,  l'uppofed  to  be  expiring  in  his  arms, 
immediately  after  her  arrival  in  France  to  fee  him,  and  him- 
felf,  and  preferred  in  Pope’s  Works,  vol.  iv.  p 58.  8vo. 
1776.  As  to  the  juftice  of  the  compliment,  which  it  pays 
to  his  political  fentiments,  the  reader  muftjudge. 

Dialogue. 

She.  “ Yes,  we  have  lived, — one  pang,  and  then  we  part ! 
May  heaven,  dear  father  ! now  have  all  thy  heart. 
Yet,  ah  ! how  much  we  loved,  remember  ftill, 

Till  you  are  dull  like  me. — ” 

He.  “ Dear  {hade  1 I will  : 

Then  mix  this  duft  with  thine — O fpotlefs  ghoft  ! 
O more  than  fortune,  friends,  or  country  loft  ! 

Is  there  on  earth,  one  care,  one  wifti  befide  ! 

Yes,  Save  my  Country,  Heav’n,  he  faid,  and 
died.” 

Bifhop  Atterbury  had  four  children,  two  fons  and  two 
daughters.  His  fon  Ofborn  alone  furvived  him. 

Some  time  before  his  death  the  bifhop  publifhed  a vindica- 
tion of  himfelf,  bifliop  Smalridge,  and  Dr.  Aldrich,  from  a 
charge  brought  againft  them  by  Mr.  Oldmixon,  of  having 
altered  and  interpolated  the  copy  of  lord  Clarendon’s,  “ Hi- 
ftory  of  the  Rebellion.”  His  fermons  are  extant  in  four 
volumes  8vo.  : thofe  contained  in  the  two  firft  were  publifhed 
by  himfelf,  and  dedicated  to  his  great  patron,  fir  Jonathan 
Trelawney,  bifliop  of  Winchefter  : thofe  in  the  two  laft 
were  publifhed  after  his  death  by  Dr.  Thomas  Moore,  his 
lordfhip’s  chaplain.  His  epiftolary  correfpondence  with 
Mr.  Pope  is  extant  in  the  collection  of  that  poet’s  “ Let- 
ters.” Mr.  Nichols  has  lately  publiflied  in  three  volumes, 
8vo.  “ The  Epiftolary  Correfpondence,  Vifitation,  Charges, 
Speeches,  and  Mifcellanies  of  the  right  reverend  Francis 
Atterbury,  D.D.  lord  bifhop  of  Rochefter,”  with  hiftorical 
notes  ; the  greater  part  of  thefe  volumes  is  entirely  new. 
From  the  General  Dictionary  (vol.  ii.  445.)  we  learn,  that 
Dr.  Atterbury  is  faid  to  have  tranflated  “Virgil’s  Georgies” 
in  Englifh,  and  to  have  written  an  “ Harmonia  Evangelica.” 
In  an  elegant  differtation  on  the  fictitious  perfon  of  Japyx, 
or  Japis  in  the  vEneid,  he  attempted  to  prove  that  Virgil 
meant  by  this  perfon  to  allude  to  Antonius  Mufa,  an  emi- 
nent phyfician  and  polite  fcholar  at  Rome,  in  the  reign  of 
Auguftus  ; but  the  attempt  does  no  honour  to  his  critical 
erudition,  and  lias  been  deemed  futile  byjudicious  commen- 
tators. His  tranflations  of  two  odes  of  Horace,  are  re- 
puted by  a competent  judge  to  have  received  more  than 
their  due  {hare  of  applaufe. 

As  to  this  prelate’s  character,  however  the  moral  and  poli- 
tical part  of  it  may  have  been  differently  appreciated  by 
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oppofite  parties,  it  is  univerfally  agreed,  tliat  lie  was  a man 
of  great  learning  and  uncommon  abilities,  a fine  writer,  and 
a moll  excellent  preacher.  With  refpedt  to  Atterbury’s 
public  and  political  character,  it  “ was  marked  with  that 
turbulent  ambition  and  contentious  violence  which  animated 
the  Beckets  and  Lauds  of  former  times,  and  which  was  ill 
difguifed  by  the  affected  mildnefs  and  moderation  of  his 
epiftolary  writings.”  “ The  turbulent  and  imperious  tem- 
per of  this  haughty  prelate,”  fays  Dr,  Wharton  (Elfay  on 
the  Writings  and  Genius  of  Pope,  vol.  ii.  p.  432,  433.), 
“ was  long  felt  and  remembered  in  the  college  over  which 
he  prefided.  It  was  with  difficulty  cpieen  Anne  was  per- 
fuaded  to  make  him  a bifhop  ; which  ffie  did  at  laft  on  the 
repeated  importunities  of  lord  Harcourt.  After  her  deceafe, 
Atterbury  occafionally  urged  his  friends  to  proclaim  the 
Pretender  ; and,  on  their  refufal,  upbraided  them  with  their 
timidity,  with  many  oaths  ; for  he  was  accuftomed  to  fwear 
on  any  ftrong  provocation.”  From  an  anecdote  related 
by  lord  Chellerfield  to  Dr.  Maty,  and  recorded  in  “ Maty’s 
Memoirs”  of  that  nobleman  (p.  279.),  it  has  been  inferred, 
that  Dr.  Atterbury  had  been  long  known,  among  his  friends, 
to  be  a fceptic,  or  an  unbeliever,  with  regard  to  revelation. 
The  anecdote  is  as  follows.  “ I went  to  Mr.  Pope  one 
morning  at  Twickenham,  and  found  a large  folio  bible  with 
gilt  clafps  lying  before  him  upon  his  table  ; and,  as  I knew 
his  way  of  thinking  upon  that  book,  I alked  him  jocofely, 
if  he  was  going  to  write  an  anfwer  to  it  ? It  is  a prefent, 
faid  he,  or  rather  a legacy,  from  my  old  friend  the  bifhop 
of  Rocheller.  I went  to  take  my  leave  of  him  yeflerday 
in  the  Tower,  where  I faw  this  bible  upon  his  table.  After 
the  firft  compliments,  the  bifhop  faid  to  me,  my  friend 
Pope,  confidering  your  infirmities,  and  my  age  and  exile,  it 
is  not  likely  that  we  ffiould  ever  meet  again,  and  therefore 
I give  you  this  legacy  to  remember  me  by  it. — Does  your 
lordfhip  abide  by  it  yourfelf? — I do. — If  you  do,  my  lord, 
it  is  but  lately.  May  I beg  to  know,  what  new  light  or 
arguments  have  prevailed  with  you  now,  to  entertain  an 
opinion  fo  contrary  to  that  which  you  entertained  of  that 
book  all  the  former  part  of  your  life  ? — The  bifhop  replied, 
we  have  not  time  to  talk  of  thefe  things  ; but  take  home 
the  book  ; I will  abide  by  it  ; and  I recommend  to  you 
to  do  fo  too,  and  fo  God  blefs  you  !”  This  fingle  ftory, 
however,  nor  only  uncorroborated,  but  cor.tradidled  by  other 
fadls,  is  not  fufficient  to  warrant  the  charge  of  fcepticifm 
.-Egainfl  this  prelate.  Whatever  were  his  faults,  he  does 
not  appear  to  have  difbelieved  or  even  doubted  the  truth  of 
Chriftianity.  His  adtions  and  writings  exhibit  the  fiery 
zealot  and  bigot  rather  than  the  infidel ; though  it  mu  ft  be 
acknowledged,  that  thefe  characters  may  be  united  in  the 
fame  perfon.  His  fermons  on  the  miraculous  propagation 
of  the  gofpel,  and  on  a Handing  revelation’s  being  the  belt 
. means  of  convidtion,  belides  other  dilcourles,  furniffi  im- 
portant and  pleafing  evidences  of  his  attachment  to  the 
Chriftian  religion.  It  ought  alfo  to  be  confidered,  that 
he  generally  treats  unbelievers  with  contempt,  as  an  ignorant, 
fuperficial,  and  conceitedfet  of  men ; which  he  would  fcarcelv 
have  done  if  he  had  been  of  the  lame  fentiments.  For 
though  a man  may  conceal,  or  deny,  or  even  perfccute  the 
opinions  which  he  hitnfelf  holds,  it  is  not  very  likely  that  he 
ffiould  appear  to  defpife  the  retainers  of  them.  Betides, 
there  is  an  ardour  of  affectionate  efteem  in  Mr.  Pope’s  two 
laft  letters  to  Dr.  Atterbury  (Pope’s  W orks,  vol.  v.  p.  33 1 — 
355. ),  written  to  him  when  he  was  in  the  Tower,  which  that 
eminent  poet,  who  valued  himfelf  upon  his  moral  charadter, 
could  not  well  have  expreffed  to  the  bifhop,  if  he  had  known 
that  he  had  adted  the  bafe  and  hypocritical  part  of  publicly 
profeffing  and  defending  that  religion  which  he  privately 


difavowed.  Not  to  add,  that  he  actually  derived  much  of 
his  confolation  in  adverlitv  from  his  religious  principles. 
His  correfpondence  with  Dr.  Wall  and  bifhop  Potter,  pre- 
ferred in  Nichols’s  publication,  fully  proves  his  belief  in, 
and  his  zeal  for,  the  honour  of  the  Chriftian  revelation  ; and 
the  teftimony,  derived  from  his  private  correfpondence  and 
from  the  uniform  tenour  of  his  life  and  writings,  ought 
furely,  with  impartial  and  candid  judges,  to  outweigh  the 
evidence  deduced  from  a fingle  ftory,  however  well  authen- 
ticated. In  his  letters  to  Air.  Pope,  and  to  his  other  cor- 
reipondents,  bifhop  Atterbury  appears  in  a very  pleafing 
light,  both  as  a writer  and  a man.  In  eale  and  elegance, 
thefe  letters  are  fuperior  to  thofe  of  Mr.  Pope,  which  are 
more  ftudied.  If  we  were  to  form  our  judgment  of  him,  as 
a man,  from  thefe  letters,  we  fliould  incline  to  think  that 
it  was  his  lole  wiffi  to  fpend  his  life  in  a learned  and  elegant 
focial  intercourfe  with  a few  private  friends  ; and  yet  nu- 
merous fadls  fufficiently  ffiew,  that  nothing  could  be  more 
diftant  from  his  real  difpolition  and  character,  and  that  be 
was  actuated  in  early  life  and  in  the  progrefs  of  his  years, 
by  a reftlefs  and  turbulent  ambition.  Flis  panegyrift,  biffioo 
Smalridge,  in  the  fpeech  which  he  made,  upon  prefenting 
him  to  the  upper  houfe  of  convocation,  as  Prolocutor,  re- 
prefents  him  as  “ Vir  in  nullo  literarum  genere  hofpes,  in 
plerifque  artibus  et  ftudiis  diu  et  feliciter  exercitatus,  in 
maxime  perfedtis  literarum  difeiplinis  perfedliffimus  : i.  e. 
“ one,  who  is  well  acquainted  with  all  parts  of  literature, 
long  and  fuccefsfully  exerciled  in  raoil  arts  and  ftudies,  and 
molt  accomplifhed  in  thofe  lciences  which  admit  of  the 
greateft  perfection.”  Although  it  is  allowed,  that  he  was 
fometimes  too  ievere  upon  his  adverfary,  and  dealt  rather 
too  much  in  fatire  and  invedtive,  yet  this  is  imputed 
by  his  panegyrift  more  to  the  natural  fervour  of  his 
wit,  than  to  any-  bitternefs  of  temper,  or  prepenfe  malice. 
As  a compofer  of  fermons  and  a preacher,  he  excelled 
his  cotemporaries,  and  in  this  refpedt  few  Engliffi  authors 
have  attained  to  fo  high  a rank.  Of  his  charadter,  as  a 
preacher,  the  following  encomium  is  bellowed  upon  him 
bv  the  author  of  the  “ Tatler”  (N°.  66  ; who,  having 
obferved  that  the  Engliffi  clergy  too  much  negledt  the 
art  of  fpeaking,  makes  a particular  exception  with  re- 
gard to  this  prelate.  “ Atterbury,”  fays  he,  lias  fo  par- 
ticular a regard  to  his  congregation,  that  he  commits  to  his 
memory  what  he  lias  to  fay  to  them  ; and  has  fo  foft  and 
graceful  a behaviour,  that  it  muft  attradl  your  attention. 
His  perfon,  it  is  to  be  confelfed,  is  no  fmall  recommenda- 
tion, but  he  is  to  be  highly  commended  for  not  lofing- 
that  advantage,  and  adding  to  die  propriety  of  fpeech 
(which  might  pals  the  criticifm  of  Longinus),  an  action 
which  would  have  been  approved  by  Demofthenes.  Fie 
lias  a peculiar  force  in  his  way,  and  has  many  of  his  audience, 
who  could  net  be  intelligent  hearers  of  his  difeourfe,  were 
there  not  explanation  as  well  as  grace  in  his  adtion.  This 
art  of  Ids  is  ufed  with  the  moll  exadl  and  honeft  {kill.  He 
neverattempts  your  paffions,  till  he  has  convinced  your  reafou. 
All  the  objections,  which  you  can  form,  are  laid  open  and 
diiperfed,  before  he  ufes  the  leal!  vehemence  jin  his  fermon  ; 
but  when  he  thinks  he  has  your  head,  he  very  foon  wins 
your  heart,  and  never  pretends  to  ffiew  the  beauty, of  holi- 
nefs,  till  he  has  convinced  you  of  the  truth  of  it.”  Dr. 
Blair  ( Ledlures  on  Rhetoric,  See.  vol.  ii.  p.  127 — 155.), 
fays  of  this  prelate,  that  he  is  defervedly  accounted  one  of 
our  moll  eloquent  writers  of  fermons.  “ At  the  fame  time,” 
he  adds,  “ he  is  more  diftinguiffied  for  elegance  and  purity 
of  expreffion,  than  for  profoundnefs  of  thought  : his  ftyle, 
though  fometimes  carelefs,  is,  upon  the  whole,  neat  and 
ch'afte ; and  more  beautiful  than  that  of  moil  writers  of 
O o 2 fermons. 


Sermons.  Tn  Ins  fentiments,  he  is  not  only  rational,  but 
pious  and  devotional,' which  is  a great  excellency.”  Dr. 
Warfeon  (ubi  fupra,  p.  435.),  thinks,  that  Atterbury  was, 
on  the  whole,  rather  a man  of  ability,  than  a genius  ; and 
that  he  writes  more  with  elegance  and  correCtnefs,  than  with 
any  force  of  thinking  or  reafoning.  Biog.  Brit.  Gen. 

DiCt. 

AxTEfiBURY,  Lewis,  the  elder  brother  of  the  bifhop, 
was  born  at  Caldecot,  in  the  pariih  of  Newport-Pagnei  in 
1656,  and  after  finilhing  his  grammatical  education  under 
Dr.  Bulby  at  Weftminfter  fchool,  removed  to  Chrift  church 
college,  Oxford,  in  1674.  In  1695,  he  was  elected  preacher 
to  the  chapel  at  Highgate,  in  the  neighbourhood  ox  Lon- 
don ; and  in  1707,  he  was%  prefented  by  the  queen  to  the 
rectory  of  Shepperton,  in  Middlefex.  In  1719,  he  was  col- 
lated to  the  reCtory  of  Hornfey,  in  Middlefex,  in  which 
parifh  the  chapel  of  Highgate  is  fituated.  Upon  applica- 
tion to  his  brother  for  the  archdeaconry  of  Rochefter,  he 
was  refilled  ; probably  more  from  a mean  opinion  of  his 
talents,  than  from  delicacy.  However,  he  iuftained  the 
character  of  an  ufeful  parilli  prieft,  annexing  the  profeffion 
of  phyfic,  which  he  liudied  for  the.  benefit  of  his  poor 
parilhioners,  to  the  clerical  charaCter  ; and  he  acquired  the 
reputation  of  a plain,  folid,  ufeful  preacher.  At  the  age 
of  feventy  he  had  a ftroke  of  the  palfy,  and  died  at  Bath 
in  the  year  1731.  Pie  pablifhed  feveral  fermons,  which 
formed  two  volumes,  and  other  pieces  ; and  fince  his  death, 
two  volumes  of  his  fermons  have  been  publifhed,  in  confe- 
quence  of  his  teftamentary  directions,  by  Mr.  E.  Yardley, 
archdeacon  of  Cardigan.  Dr.  Atterbury  was  intimately 
acquainted  with  archbifhop  Tillotfon,  formed  his  ftyle  of 
preaching  on  his  model,  and  publifhed  a defence  of  him 
againft  the  attack  of  an  Irifh  prieft.  Biog.  Brit. 

ATTERKLAA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Germany, 
in  the  archduchy  of  Auftria,  fix  miles  north-well  of  Ent- 
zerftorff. 

ATTERMINING,  in  our  Old  Writers , is  ufed  for  a 
time  or  term  granted  for  payment  of  debt,  according  to 
Blount. 

ATTERN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the 
country  of  Agra,  thirty-eight  miles  S.S.E.'of  Agra,  and 
thirty-nine  north-eaft  of  Gwalior. 

ATTESTATION,  compounded  of  ad,  to,  and  t»Jlls, 
witnefs,  the  giving  teftimony  or  evidence  of  the  truth  of  any 
thing  ; efpeciallv  in  writing. 

Attestation  of  Deeds,  in  Law.  See  Deed. 

Attestation  of  DeviJ'es.  See  Devise. 

ATTHIS,  in  Ornithology,  a fpecies  of  Gracula,  called 
hy  Haflelquift  corvus  JEgyptius  ; and  by  Latham,  the  Egyp- 
tian grakle.  The  colour  of  this  bird  is  greemfh  ; belly  fer- 
ruginous ; legs  fanguineous.  Grnelin.  It  inhabits  Egypt, 
as  the  fynonymous  names  imply  ; and  is  believed  to  live  on 
centipedes,  fcorpions,  and  other  infeCts,  the  remains  of  fuch 
having  been  found  in  the  ftomach. 

I<  is  about  the  fixe  of  a lark  ; bill  dull  black,  reddifn  at 
the  bafe  ; eye  hlueilh  ; head  rather  flattened  at  the  top  ; 
upper  parts  of  the  plumage  deep  green,  Ipotted  with  blue- 
green  on  the  crown,  hind  part  of  the  neck,  and  the  ftiould- 
rrs  ; neck  and  back  of  the  fame  deep  green,  but  not  fpotted.' 
On  each  fide  of  the  neck  and  back  is  a longitudinal  broad 
line,  the  fore-part  of  which  is  ferruginous,  the  reft  of  a 
whitifti  lucid  blue  ; throat  whitilh  ; tail  nearly  even  at  the 
end,  and  of  a deep  blue  colour;  claws  blackifh.  Lath. 
Gen.  Syn. 

Among  the  ancients,  the  name  of  atthis  was  -given  to 
fo me  bird  at  prefent  not  very  accurately  known.  By  Aldro- 
vandus,  and  other  naturalifts,  the  fame  name  has  been  alfo 


afligued  to  birds  altogether  different  from  the  prefent 
fpecies. 

ATTIA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Perfia,  ten  leagues 
fouth  of  Kin. 

ATTIC,  fomething  relating  to  Attica,  or  the  city  of 
Athens.  In  matters  of  Philology,  we  ufe,  Attic  fait,  j'ales 
Attic:,  meaning  a delicate,  poignant  kind,  of  wit  and  humour, 
peculiar  to  the  Athenian  writers.  Attic  witnefs,  was  a 
witnefs  incapable  of  corruption  : fo  an  Attic  mule  was  an 
excellent  one,  See. 

Attic  DialeS,  in  Grammar,  one  of  the  four  Grecian  dia- 
lects, which  was  ufed  in  Athens  and  the  adjoining  country. 
Thofe  who  have  chiefly  diftinguifned  themielves  in  this  dia- 
lect, are  Thucydides,  Ariltophanes,  Plato,  Ifocrates,  Xeno- 
phon, and  Demofthenes.  Its  general  properties  are,  that 
it  affects  contractions  of  fyliables  in  the  fame  word,  and  alfo 
the  joining  of  words  ; it  often  changes  <r  into  f,  and  r, 
as  | vv'io:  for  prudent,  for  toacg&p. , to  confide,  and 

irfdiiui  for  TTfaccrai,  to  do  ; it  calls  away  i from  ui  and  u,  as 
x\y.u)  for  yO-o.iiti,  to  weep,  and  ws on  for  tAe.sv,  more  ; it  changes 
0 into  oj,  as  vex;  ior  w.oc,  a temple  ; it  joins  to  the  end  of 
words,  giving  it  a circumflex  accent,  as  ojtSr  for  0,  n,  what ; 
and  it  annexes  1 to  the  end  of  adverbs,  as  ,vn,  now,  BeCJes, 
the  Attics  have  feveral  phrafes  peculiar  to  themielves.  Port 
Ro^al  Greek  Grammar,  vol.  ii.  p.  332,  See. 

Attic,  or  Attic  Story,  in  Architecture , a low  ftory  erefited 
overan  order  of  architecture,  to  fi.iifn  the  upper  partofabuild- 
ing.  It  is  fo  called  becaufe  fupDoled  to  have  been  firft  ufed  in 
At!  :ica  ; but  whether  it  was  originally  employed  to  conceal 
the  roof,  or  from  fome  reafons  of  convenience  in  the  internal 
diftribution,  does  not  clearly  appear ; what  has  been  men- 
tioned refpedting  it  by  ancient  authors  being  very  obfeure. 
There  is  no  inftance  of  an  Attic  among  the  exilling  antiqui- 
ties of  Athens.  In  Italy  it  is  met  with  in  the  triumphal. 
arches, 'and  in  the  forum  of  Nerva. 

It  has  been  much  employed  by  the  moderns,  and  parti- 
cularly by  the  Italian  architects.  But  the  rules  which  they 
give  for  its  proportions  are  various,  lb  me  making  it  in 
height  equal  to  one  half,  and  others  to  one  third  of  the 
principal  order.  It  is  ufually  decorated  with  pdafters,  and 
frequently  with  baffo-relievos,  in  the  fpaces  between  ; or 
there  are  windows  in  thefe  fpaces.  The  pdafters  are  fomei- 
times  plain,  and  fometimes  have  a funk  pannel,  or  other 
ornaments.  They  have  no  diminution,  nor  have  they  any 
peculiar  bafe  or  capital,  the  mouldings  at  the  top  and  bot- 
tom of  the  Attic  continuing  round  the  pdafters.  I11  the 
arch  of  C’onftantine  at  Rome  there  are  ftatues  placed  over 
the  columns  of  the  principal  order,  immediately  before  the 
pdafters  of  the  Attic  ; and  this  has  frequently  been  imitated 
in  modern  buildings. 

Attic  Story  is  alfo  frequently  applied  to  the  upper  ftory 
of  a I10 life,  conftruCted  in  a roof,  when  there  is  no  order 
of  architecture  employed  in  its  decoration. 

Attic  Order.  This  term  has  been  by  fome  authors  ufed 
to  denote  the  pdafters  that  are  employed  to  decorate  an  Attic 
ftory.  Pliny,  after  enumerating  the  other  orders,  fays, 

“ Prater  has  funt  quas  vocantur  Atticae  columns  quaternis 
angulis  pari  laterum  intervallo.”  But  how  thefe  fquare 
columns  were  formed  is-  very  uncertain,  fince  we  have  nq 
remains  of  columns  which  are  known  to  have  been  of  the 
kind  here  deferibed  ; and  Vitruvius  makes  no  mention , of 
them.  The  Attic,  of  the  forum  of  Nerva  correiponds  moll 
with  Pliny’s  description,  there  being  projections  that  come 
forward,'  from  the  att.ic  ,over  the. detached  columns,  faced 
with  fquare  pdafters,  whofe  fides  are  nearly  equal  in  width 
to  their  fronts..  It  feems  improper,  however,  to  call  this 
an  order  of  architecture,  as  it  has  no  peculiar  parts  eflen- 
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tlally  conftituting  an  order,  fuch  as  capita!,  baf?,  entabla- 
ture, See. 

Attic  or  Att'icurgic  Bafe.  Vitruvius,  lib.  iii.  cap.  3. 
fpeaking  of  the  bafts  of  columns,  fays,  “ This  done,  the 
bales  are  fixed  in  their  places,  and  are  lo  proportioned  that, 
including  their  plinth,  they  have  in  height  half  the  thicknefs 
of  the  column  ; afid  in  projection,  which  the  Greeks  call 
EHifcpz'v,  they  (liould  have  one  quarter  of  the  thicknefs  of  the 
column  ; fo  that  their  breadth  and  length  will  be  once  and  a 
half  the  thicknefs  of  the  column.  Their  height,  if  they 
are  to  be  in  the  Attic  mode,  is  fo  divided,  that  the  upper 
part  is  one  third  of  the  thicknefs  cl  the  column,  and  the 
remainder  is  left  for  the  plinth.  The  plinth  being  excluded, 
the  remaining  part  is  divided  into  four  parts,  and  the  upper 
torus  has  one  of  them;  the  remaining  .three  parts  ore  equally 
halved,  and  one  Half  makes  the  lower  torus,  and  the  other 
the  fcotia,  which  the  Greeks  call  with  its  fquares.” 

This  kind  of  bafe  is  frequently  found  in  the  ancient  ex- 
amples of  the  Ionic  and  Corinthian  orders,  both  Greek  and 
Roman,  but  the  proportion  of  its  parts  varies  iu  almoit 
every  different  example.  We  fometimes  alfo  meet  with 
aflragals  between  the  torufes  and  fillets,  and  all  its  mouldings 
are  in  Roman  architecture,  frequently  covered  with  orna- 
ments. This  bafe  is  extremely  beautiful,  and  has  been 
much  employed  by  modern  architects,  who  have,  though 
very  improperly,  applied  it  alfo  to  the  Doric  order,  or  rather 
to  the  order  which  has  long  been  called  Doric  by  the  mo- 
derns. See  Doric  Order. 

For  an  example  of  the  Attic  bafe  we  refer  the  reader  to 
Plate  XVI.  of  Architecture. 

Attic  or  Att'icurgic  Door.  Vitruvius,  lib.  iv.  cap.  6. 
fays,  in  fpeaking  of  doors,  that  “ they  are  of  three  kinds, 
D oric,  Ionic,  and  Attic.”  And  he  afterwards  proceeds  to 
definite  the  manner  of  forming  the  Attic  door,  concluding 
with  this  remarkable  paffage,  “Thefe  rules,  which  are  prac- 
ticed in  the  cornpofition  of  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Corinthian 
temples,  I have  explained  as  well  as  I have  been  able,  ac- 
cording to  the  approved  methods;”  intimating  thereby,  that 
he  has  applied  the  term  Attic  only  as  relating  to  the  Corin- 
thian order. 

Attic  Year.  See  Year. 

ATTICA,  in  Ancient  Geography , one  of  the  eight  di- 
ll rifts  into  which  Achaia  was  divided,  anciently  called  Acte, 
A ciea,  and  A l this.  Plin.  1.  iv.  c.  7.  Paufan.  in  Attic,  c.  1 1. 
Mela,  1.  ii.  c.  3.  This  country  is  a kind  of  peninfula  of  a 
triangular  form,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Bceotia  and  the 
gulph  of  Euripus,  on  the  weft  by  Megaris,  on  the  fouth  by 
the  Saronic  gulf,  and  on  the  eaft  by  part  of  the  7Egean 
fea  ; and  extending  from  north-weft  to  fouth-eaft  about 
eighty  m.les  with  decrealing  breadth,  but  at  an  average  about 
fifty  miles,  lo  that  its  area  is  confiderably  lefs  than  that  of 
York fii ire.  This  little  country,  every  where  interfefted  with 
recks  and  mountains,  is  by  nature  .extremely  barren.  The 
llerility  of  the  foil  requiring  affiduous  induftry  to  produce 
the  common  neceffaries  of  life,  rendered  the  territory  much 
leis  inviting  to  plundering  or  conquering  invaders  than  the 
fruitful  lands  in  other  parts  of  Greeee.  Hence  Thucydides 
obferves,  in  his  Introduftion  to  his  Hiftory,  that  a much 
greater  portion  of  its  inhabitants  was  aboriginal  than  thofe 
of  neighbouring  divifions.  The  phvfical  deficiencies  of  At- 
tica tended  to  invigorate  the  intellectual  and  moral  energies 
of  the  people  ; and  a political  eftablifhment  happily  adapted 
to  the  circumftances  and  characters  of  the  citizens,  che- 
rilhed  and  improved  the  genius  and  fpirit  from  which  it 
fprung.  A region  lefs  exteniive  and  naturally  productive 
than  North  Wales,  was  tranfeendent  in  the  arts  of  war  and 
of  peace,  and  repelled  the  chofen  myriads  of  the  molt  potent 
monarch..  . Infpirited  by  freedom,  this  little  body  made  the 


gigantic  defpot  of  the  Eaft  tremble  on  his  throne,  and  left 
monuments  of  military  achievements,  fpringing  from  liberty 
and  patriotism,  and  guided  by  wifdorn,  which  have  only  been 
furpaffed  by  the  tranquil  and  pacific  efforts  of  its  genius  in 
the  various  departments  of  tire  arts,  literature,  and  philo- 
fophy. 

Though  in  the  early  periods  of  their  hiftory,  they  were  lit- 
tle fufcjt  ft  to  foreign  invafions  that  fought  to  diipoffefs  them 
of  their  habitations’,  their  maritime  expofizre  opened  the  way 
to  emigrations  of  fea-farirg  adventurers  who  fought  efta- 
blilhments,  not  by  exterminating  and'  enflaving  the  natives, 
but  by  conciliating  them  through  an  interchange  of  benefits. 
T*he  firlt  navigators  recorded  in  hiftory  to  have  vifited  the 
Autochthones,  or  aboriginal  poffeffors  of  Attica,  came  from 
the  mother  country  of  erudition  and  fcierice.  Cecrops,  an, 
Egyptian  (E.  C.  1556),  led  a colony  of  his  countrymen 
into  Greece,  (See  Strabo,  lib.  ix. ) The  colony  of  Cecrops 
derived  its  origin  from  the  city  of  Sais,  in  Egypt.  The 
adventurers  who  compofed  it  had  quitted  the  banks  of  the 
Nile,  to  withdraw  themfelves  from  the  tyranny  of  an  inex- 
orable conqueror  ; and  after  a tedious  voyagft  reached  the 
Ihores  of  Attica,  at  all  times  inhabited  by  a people  whom 
the  fierce  nations  of  Greece  had  dildained  to  bring  under 
the  yoke.  Their  fterile  fields  offered  no  plunder,  nor  could 
their  weaknefs  infpire  any  dread.  Habituated  to  the  en- 
joyments of  peace,  free  without  knowing  the  value  of  in- 
dependence, rude  rather  than  barbarous,  they  inuft  have 
united  themfelves  without  difficulty  to  ftrangers  iniirufted 
by  misfortune.  In  a fhort  time,  the  Egyptians  and  the  in- 
habitants of  Attica,  formed  but  one  people  ; the  former, 
however,  affirmed  over  the  latter  that  afcendancy  which 
fooner  or  later  invariably  attends  fuperiority  of  knowledge  ; 
and  Cecrops,  placed  at  the  head  of  the  united  people,  con- 
ceived the  noble  defign  of  bellowing  happinefs  on  Ins  adopt- 
ed country. 

The  ancient  poffeffors  of  thefe  lands  yearly  faw  a regular 
fucceffion  of  the  wild  fruits  of  the  oak,  and  relied  on  nature 
for  a reproduftion  which  fecured  their  annual  fubiiltence. 
Cecrops  firit  engaged  the  wandering  hunters  or  fhepherds 
of  Attica  .to  unite  in  villages  of  hufbandmen.  Corn,  wine, 
and  oil,  rewarded  their  ufeful  labours;  and  thefe  productions, 
being  acquired  by  common  toil,  were  regarded,  with  the 
ground  itfelf,  as  a common  property.  The  idea  of  an  ex- 
clufive  and  permanent  right  to  all  the  ufes  of  a piece  of 
land,  whether  belonging  to  communities  or  to  individuals, 
is  one  of  the  moft  interefting  fteps  in  the  progrefs  of  fo- 
ciety.  In  Attica,  this  invaluable  right  was  immediately 
followed  by  fuch  inftitutions  as  tended  to  fecure  its  enjoy- 
ment, and  to  check  the  injuftice  of  man,  who  is  ft-idom 
willing  to  acquire  by  How  labour  what  he  can  ravifh  by 
hidden  violence.  The  falutary  influence  of  religion  was  em- 
ployed on  this  important  occafion.  With  agricultural  pro- 
perty religious  rites  were  introduced,  and  Cecrops  inftituted 
faerifices  to  the  attributes  of  wifdorn  and.  of  power  under 
the  names  and  fenfible  reprefentations  of  Minerva  and  Ju- 
piter. He  is  alfo  . by  fome  hiftorians  faid  to  have  taught 
his  fubjefts  the  art  of  navigation;  to  have  inftituted  the 
areopagus,  and  to  the  inftitution  of  civil  rights  to  have 
added  the  punifnment  of  crimes.  Aware  of  the  advantages 
which  might  be  derived  from  union  of  effort,  Cecrops  pro- 
pofed  to  facilitate  it  by  contiguity  of  refidence  ; he  induced 
his  fubjefts  to  colleft  and  fecure  themfelves  within  a wall, 
and  laid  the  foundation  of  Athens.  He  placed  this  new 
city  on  a hill  in  the  midft  of  a large  plain,  and  built  the 
citadel  on  the  rock  in  which  the  hill  terminated ; this 
prince  reigned  fifty  years.  For  an  abftraft  of  the  hiftory 
of  this  country,  and  other  particulars  relating  to  it,  fee 
Athenians,  and  Athens. 
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The  chief  city  of  Attica,  next  to  Athens,  was  E leu- 
sis.  Rhamnus  was  famous  for  the  temple  of  Arr.phiaraus 
and  the  {lathe  of  Nemeils.  The  principal  river  was  As o- 
pus  ; as  to  the  IliiTus,  Eridanus,  and  Cephiffus,  tliey  were 
rather  brooks  than  rivers  ; but  Attica,  having  a number  of 
havens,  was  lefs  in  want  of  rivers.  The  riches  of  this  king- 
dom, according  to  Thucydides  (1.  ii.)  occalioned  by  its  fru- 
gality and  commerce,  are  .faid  to  have  amounted  to  1200 
Attic  talents  a year  ; hence  it  was  enable  d to  maintain  a 
powerful  army  and  navy,  and  thus  to  extend  its  poffeffions. 
The  coin  of  Attica  was  commonly  llamptd  with  the  figure 
of  an  ox,  and  this  circumffance  gave  occrfion  to  the  phrafe 
frequent  among  the  Greeks,  of  a thing  being  worth  10  or 
,100  oxen;  and  hence  alfo  arofe  the  common,  proverb 
“ bovem  habet  in  lingua,”  when  a man  was  thought 
bribed  to  fpeak  contrary  to  his  own  fentiments.  But  the 
wealth,  llrength,  and  population  of  Attica,  were  princi- 
pally difplayed  in  the  number  of  tribes,  amounting  to  thir- 
teen, into  which  it  was  divided,  and  the  great  number  of 
cities  and  towns  belonging  to  each  tribe. 

ATTICHY,  in  Geography , a town  of  France  in  the 
department  of  the  Oife,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in  the 
dillridt  of  Compiegne.  The  place  contains  830  and  the 
canton  12,621,  inhabitants:  the  territory  includes  267 \ 
kiliometres  and  22  communes. 

ATTICUS,  Herodes  Tiberius  Claudius,  in  Bio- 
graphy, was  defeended  of  a noble  family,  which  traced  their 
pedigree  as  high  as  Cimon  and  Miltiades,  and  born  at  Ma- 
rathon in  the  territory  of  Athens.  His  father,  Julius 
Atticus,  was  reduced  to  a low  condition  by  the  profcrlp- 
tion  of  his  father  ; but  by  the  accidental  difeovery  of  a trea- 
fure  in  his  houie,  he  was  unexpectedly  raifed.to  the  poffeffion 
of  affluence.  Dreading  the  event  of  this  difeoveryhe  commu- 
nicated it  to  the  emperor  Nerva,  who  empowered  him  to 
ufe  it  at  his  pleafure  ; and  on  a fecond  reprefentation,  that 
it  was  too  large  for  a private  perfon,  the  emperor  renewed 
his  licence,  adding  that  if  it  was  too  large  for  ufe,  he 
might  abufe  it,  if  he  pleafed,  for  it  was  his  own.  Atticus 
having  increafed  his  wealth  by  marriage,  lived  at  Athens 
with  very  lingular  magnificence,  giving  to  the  people  fre- 
quent largefi'es,  and  offering  to  the  gods  very  fplendid  fa- 
crifices.  Whilft  he  had  the  command  of  the  free  cities  in 
Alia,  in  the  time  of  Adrian,  he  perceived  that  the  city 
of  Troas  wanted  water,  and  he  obtained  of  this  emperor 
a grant  of  three  millions  of  drachmas,  in  order  to  defray 
the  expence  <?r  procuring  the  neceffary  fupply ; but  the 
charge  of  executing  his  project  for  this  purpofe  amounted 
to  feven  millions  of  drachmas  inftead  of  three,  and  the  ad- 
ditional expence  he  defrayed  out  of  his  own  fortune.  The 
great  wealth  of  Atticus  enabled  him  to  make  very  liberal 
provifion  lor  the  education  of  his  fon,  Herodes ; and  ac- 
cordingly he  erqployed  Scopelian,  one  of  the  moll:  eminent 
orators  of  the  a^e,  as  his  inftruCtor,  and  rewarded  him  libe- 
rally lor  his  fervices.  Herodes  poffeffed  diftinguilhed  ta- 
lents, which  he  cultivated  with  diligence  ; and  his  attention 
was  principally  directed  to  the  ftudy  of  rhetoric.  In  this 
fcience,  as  it  was  then  pradtifed,  he  made  great  proficiency  ; 
arid  fuch  were  the  ardour  of  his  purfuit,  and  his  ambition  of 
gaining  applaufe,  that  when  he  was  deputed  at  an  early  age 
to  addrefs  a fpeech  to  the  emperor  Adrian,  who  was  then 
in  Pannonia,  the  young  orator  is  faid  to  have  failed  in  the 
attempt,  and  to  have  been  almoft  urged  by  fiiame  and  de- 
fpair  to  throw  himfelf  into  the  Danube.  The  misfortune, 
however,  ferved  only  as  an  incitement  to  future  diligence. 
Having  finifhed  his  attendance  in  the  fchools  of  rhetoric, 
Herodes  returned  to  his  own  country,  and  delivered  public 
lectures,  which  were  popular  and  much  frequented  by  the 
fop  hi  (Is,  philofophers,  and  rhetoricians  of  the  age,  who  were 


munificently  rewarded  for  their  attendance  and  applaufe. 
The  liberality  of  Herodes  was,  however,  fomewhat  im- 
pofed  upon  and  abuffed.  Aulus  Gellius,  who  was  himfelf  a 
difciple  of  Herodes,  mentions  one  inftance  to  this  purpofe. 
A man  with  a cloak,  long  hair,  and  a beard  down  to  his 
waill,  prefented  himfelf  to  the  orator,  and  fupplicatea  alms. 
Being  interrogated  who  he  was,  the  pretended  philofophef 
indignantly  replied,  that  he  was  a philofopher,  and  exprelfed 
furprife  at  the  queition.  “ I fee,”  replied  Herodes,  “ the 
cloak  and  the  beard,  but  I do  not  fee  the  philofopher.” 
One  of  tiie  company  interpofed,  and  obferved,  that  this  per- 
fon  was  an  impudent  beggar,  who  fpent  his  time  in  the 
tavern,  and  infulted  thofe  who  refilled  to  relieve  him.  “Well 
then,”  faid  Herodes,  “ let  us  give  as  men,  though  not  as  to 
a man  tanquam  homines  non  tanquam  homini. 

The  fame  of  Herodes  having  extended  through  Greece, 
and  even  to  Rome,  he  was  appointed  by  the  emperor  Titus 
Antoninus  the  preceptor  of  eloquence  to  his  two  fons  Mar- 
cus Aurelius  and  Lucius  Verus  ; and  being  there  introduced 
into  the  way  of  promotion,  he  was  created  conful  in  the 
year  143.  About  this  time  he  was  appointed  prefect  of  the 
free  cities  of  Alia,  and  prefident  at  the  Panhellenia  and 
Panathenian  games,  at  which  lie  was  crowned.  On  this  oc- 
cafion  he  ereCted  the  ftadium,  600  feet  in  length,  and  formed 
of  white  marble,  a moft  fumptuous  work,  of  which  fome 
remains  are  ftill  viiible.  He  alfo  conltru&ed  a magnificent 
theatre  at  Athens,  called  Regillum,  in  honour  of  his  wife 
Regilla  ; he  alfo  repaired  and  beautified  the  odeum  of  Pe- 
ricles ; and  decorated  many  other  places  in  Greece  and 
Alia  with  ufeful  and  ornamental  works.  He  likewife  con- 
fccrated  rich  offerings  in  the  temples  at  Athens,  Delphos, 
Olympia,  Pifa,  and  other  places.  To  this  liberal  and 
even  profufe  expenditure  of  his  wealth  it  is  owing,  that  his 
name  has  not  funk  into  oblivion  ; as  the  productions  of  his 
eloquence,  fome  of  which  exilled  in  the  time  of  Philoltra- 
tus  and  Suidas,  have  been  all  loft.  Notwithilanding  thefe 
difplays  of  his  public  fpirit,  and  the  benefits  he  bellowed  on 
his  country,  Iris  influence  excited  jealoufy  ; and  two  bro- 
thers, named  Quintilii,  who  commanded  in  Greece,  feized 
occalion  for  tranfmitting  complaints  againil  him  to  the  em- 
peror Aurelius.  Herodes  prefented  himfelf  before  the 
emperor,  but  inilead  of  employing  his  eloquence  for  the 
purpofe  of  conciliation,  he  rudely  reproached  him  with  a 
predetermination  to  ruin  him.  An  officer,  who  Hood  by, 
exclaimed,  that  this  infolence  merited  death.  “ A man  of 
my  age,”  faid  Herodes,  “ does  not  fear  death.”  The  mild 
emperor  contented  himfelf  with  punifhing  the  freedmen  of 
Herodes  ; who  himfelf  retired  to  Attica ; and  attempting 
by  a letter  to  Aurelius  to  regain  his  kindnefs,  the  emperor 
returned  a friendly  anfvver.  Herodes  was  again  mortified  by 
a charge  of  having  been  acceffary  to  the  death  ot  his  wife, 
preferred  againil  him  before  the  fenate  b)r  his  brother,  who 
had  been  conful  ; but  he  wras  acquitted.  In  token  of  his 
forrow  for  her  lofs,  he  eredled  to  her  memory  a llatue,  bear- 
ing an  infeription,  Hill  fubfifting.  The  clofe  of  his  life  was 
fpent  at  Marathon,  wrhere  he  died  at  the  age  of  76  ; and 
his  countrymen  honoured  him  with  a public  funeral  at 
Athens.  Crevier’s  Hill.  Emp.  vol.  vii.  p.  250,  &c.  Mein, 
de  l’Acad.  def  Infcript.  vol.  xxx.  Gen.  Biog. 

Atticu  s,  Titus  Pomponius,  a Roman  knight,  lived  in 
the  latter  period  of  the  Roman  republic,  and  acquired  great 
celebrity  from  the  fplendour  of  his  private  character.  He 
inherited  from  his  father,  and  from  his  uncle  Q.  Csecilius, 
wfho  adopted  him,  great  wrealth  ; and  availed  himfelf  of 
his  liberal  education  to  fuch  a degree,  that  he  was  exhibited 
as  a pattern  to  his  fchool-fellows,  among  wfiiom  w'ere 
the  younger  Marcus  and  Cicero.  When  he  attained  matu- 
rity, the  republic  was  dillurbed  by  the  factions  of  Cinna 
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and  Sylla ; but  endowed  with  a peculiar  fuavity  of  man- 
ners, which  made  him  uniformly  averfe  from  civil' conten- 
tions, he  retired  to  Athens  with  a great  part  of  his  pro- 
perty, and  there  devoted  himfelf  to  iludy,  and  particularly 
to  Grecian  literature,  in  which  he  excelled  his  cotempora- 
ries of  his  own  country.  At  Athens  he  became  popular 
by  his  conciliatory  difpofition  and  conduct,  by  the  liberal 
diftribution  of  his  money,  and  by  his  charity  to  the  poor 
and  diltreffed.  The  Athenians  wiihed  to  confer  on  him  the 
honour  of  a citizen,  which  he  declined  ; and  though  during 
his  abode  with  them,  he  would  not  luffer  them  to  eredt 
ftatues  to  him,  they  teftified  their  refpeCt  in  this  way  im- 
mediately on  his  departure,  an  event  which  occalioned 
a general  mourning  through  the  city.  The  furname  of 
Atticus,  which  he  acquired  from  his  attachment  to  this 
city,  and  his  familiarity  with  its  language  and  manners, 
became  his  ufual  appellation  during  his  life,  and  continued 
to  diftinguilh  him  in  after  ages.  At  a diilance  from  the 
fcene  of  political  contention,  he  interefted  himfelf  in  the 
welfare  of  his  friends  ; and  at  the  rifle  of  difpleafing  the 
triumphant  party,  he  ferved  a friend  in  dill  refs,  for  he  allifted 
young  Marius,  when  declared  a public  enemy,  by  fupplying 
him  with  money  to  efcape  from  his  enemies.  He  even  oc- 
calionally  made  journies  to  Rome  to  fupport  his  friends  in 
contefted  elections,  and  embraced  every  opportunity  that 
occurred  of  ferving  thofe  who  needed  his  aflillance.  To 
Cicero  he  was  particularly  attached,  partly  from  affinity, 
as  his  lifter  Pomponia  was  married  to  Quintus  Cicero,  but 
chiefly  from  fnnilarity  of  difpofition  ; and  he  fupplied  him 
with  money  in  the  time  of  his  exile  ; and  alfo  intimate 
with  Hortenfius,  the  rhetorical  rival  of  Cicero,  he  exerted 
himfelf  in  preferring  a good  underftanding  between  them. 
When  Rome  w.as  in  a tranquil  ftate,  it  was  the  place  in  which 
Atticus  chofe  to  refide  ; but  he  never  engaged  in  public  bufi- 
nels.  He  availed  himfelf  of  none  of  the  opportunities  that 
occurred  of  increafing  his  fortune  ; whilft  lie  was  honoured 
with  a nomination  to  public  offices,  he  difregarded  the 
emoluments  accruing  from  them.  He  never  engaged  in  a 
law-fuit,  nor  was  ever  concerned  in  an  accufation  as  the 
principal,  or  fecond.  He  never  bid  for  eftates  at  public 
auctions,  or  in  any  way  partook  of  the  fpoils  of  the  un- 
fortunate. When  the  war  broke  out  between  Caefar  and 
Pompey,  Atticus  was  fixty  years  old  ; and  his  age  was  a 
plea  of  which  he  availed  himfelf  for  not  taking  part  with 
either  ; and  by  his  fubfequent  condudl  he  offended  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other.  After  the  death  of  Caefar,  whofe 
favour  he  had  conciliated,  he  fuccefsfully  oppofed  the  efta- 
bliihment  of  a private  treafure  for  the  ufe  of  the  party 
\vhich  had  taken  him  off,  though  he  was  upon  very  inti- 
mate terms  with  Brutus.  Neverthelefs,  when  Brutus  and 
Caffius  were  obliged  to  leave  Italy,  he  fupplied  Brutus  with 
a large  fum  of  money.  He  afterwards  exerted  himfelf  to 
the  utmoft  of  his  power  in  favour  of  Antony  and  his 
family.  Upon  the  return  of  Antony  from  his  retreat,  and 
when  every  friend  of  the  republican  party  was  expofed  to 
great  danger,  Atticus  withdrew  into  a place  of  refuge  ; 
and  though  Antony  was  urged  to  deftroy  him,  lie  remem- 
bered his  obligations  to  his  benefador,  affured  bint  by  a 
letter  written-  with  his  own  hand  of  his  fafety,  and  ap- 
pointed a guard  for  his  protection.  In  this  feafon  of  dif- 
trefs,  Atticus  fuccoured  the  fallen  party,  and  fupplied  the 
neceffities  of  thofe  who,  under  profeription,  had  fled  to 
Epirus,  out  of  his  own  eftates  ; and  he  fhewed  no  lefs  re- 
fped  to  Servilia  the  mother  of  Brutus,  after  the  death  of 
this  patriot,  than  he  had  done  during  his  profperity.  His 
family  afterwards  became  allied  to  the  imperial  family  by 
the  marriage  of  his  daughter  with  M.  Agrippa,  the  friend 
and  favourite  of  Odavius,  who  formed  with  Atticus  an 


intimate  acquaintance,  and  communicated  to  him  all  his 
movements  and  defigns.  While  Antony  lived,  an  intimate 
correfpondence  was  carried  on  between  him  and  Atticus. 
Thus  from  the  firft  to  the  lalt,  he  maintained  the  character 
of  “ the  general  friend  of  all  parties,  in  all  fortunes.” 
The  conduCt  by  which  this  character  was  acquired  and 
maintained,  has  not  efcaped  cenfure  ; and  Atticus  has  been 
charged  with  a neutrality  and  indifference,  with  regard  to 
public  concerns,  which  was  di (honourable  and  criminal. 
To  his  Epicurean  principles,  which  he  imbibed  at  Athens 
under  Phsedrus  and  Zeno  the  Sidonian,  fome  have  aferibed 
the  peculiarities  of  his  temper,  and  the  refolution  by  which 
he  feems  to  have  been  actuated,  that  amidft  the  fluctuation 
and  viciffitudes  of  political  events  he  would  maintain  a com- 
pofed  and  tranquil  mind.  But  others  have  attributed  his 
diferiminating  character  to  natural  difpofition  and  early 
habits,  more  than  to  any  fpeculative  principles.  In  domeftic 
life,  as  well  as  in  the  more-extended  circle  of  focial  inter- 
courfe,  he  poffeffed  a degree  of  felf-command,  which,  all 
circumltances  confidered,  appears  to  have  been  very  extra- 
ordinary and  lingular.  The  temper  of  his  uncle  Cascilius  was 
intolerably  perverfe,  and  yet  Atticus  humoured  it  in  fuch  a 
manner  that  he  retained  his  favour  to  the  lalt,  and  inherited 
the  greateft  part  of  his  very  large  fortune.  With  his  mother, 
who  died  at  the  age  of  90,  when  he  was  67  years  old,  and 
with  his  filler,  who  was  nearly  of  the  fame  age  with  himfelf, 
he  li\  ed  with  a harmony  fo  uninterrupted,  that  he  never 
had  occafion  to  be  reconciled  to  the  former,  nor  ever  had 
any  quarrel  with  the  latter.  By  his  own  patrimony  and 
his  uncle’s  bequeft,  he  was  mailer  of  a large  fortune,  which 
he  expended  with  liberality.  His  mode  of  living  corre- 
fponded  to  his  affluence,  and  to  his  talle  and  habits,  as  a 
man  of  literature  and  philofophy.  His  domellics  were 
feleft,  but  not  numerous  ; feveral  of  them  had  been  born 
and  brought  up  in  his  own  family  ; and  ma  ly  of  them 
were  in  one  way  or  other,  as  readers  or  copyills,  employed 
to  the  purpofes  of  literature.  His  table  was  elegant,,  but 
not  coftly.  Reading  was  always  an  accompaniment  of  the 
fupper  ; and  he  had  no  guefts  to  whom  fuch  an  entertainment 
was  r.ot  acceptable.  In  his  enjoyments  he  was  moderate  ; 
in  his  lludies,  which  formed  a great  part  of  his  occupation, 
he  was  particularly  attached  to  inquiries  relative  to  the 
antiquities  of  his  country  ; its  laws,  treaties,  cuftoms,  and 
the  genealogies  of  its  illuftrious  families.  On  thefe  fub- 
jeCls  he  wrote  feveral  treatifes,  which  were  held  in  high 
eftimation.  Elis  poetical  talents  were  employed  in  conciie 
deferiptions  of  the  charaClers  and  aClions  of  illuftrious  men, 
which  were  placed  under  their  ftatues.  He  wrote  in  Greek 
a hiftory  ol  the  confulate  of  his  friend  Cicero.  Of  the 
writings  of  Atticus,  none  remain  ; but  we  have  a large 
number  of  the  letters  of  Cicero,  addrelfed  to  him,  and 
written  from  the  year  of  his  confullhip  almoll  to  the  time 
of  his  death.  Thefe  letters  are  confidential,  and  contain 
a variety  of  curious  particulars  ; both  political  and  literary . 
Atticus  having  attained  to  the  age  of  77,  with  little  inter- 
rupt on  of  health,  was  fei/.ed  with  a dilorder  of  the  intef* 
tines,  which  terminated  in  a painful  and  incurable  ulcer. 
Apprized  of  the  danger  of  his  cafe,  he  communicated  to  his 
fon-in-law  Agrippa,  and  other  friends,  his  refolution  ot 
putting  a period  to  a life  that  was  no  longer  valuable  to 
himfelf  and  others.  Unmoved  by  their  remonftrances,  he 
determined  to  abitain  from  food ; and  though  his  fever 
left  him  and  his  pain  abated,  after  an  abftinence  of  two  days, 
he  perfifted  in  his  purpofe,  and  on  the  fifth  day,  death  doled' 
the  fcene,  in  the  year  of  Rome  721,  B.  C.  33.  Corn. 
Neposin  Vit.  Attici.  Gen.  Did.  Gen.  Biog. 

Atticu  s,  a Platonic  philofopher,  lived  under  the  emperor 
M.  Aurelius,  and  took  paifts. in  ascertaining  the  precife  differ- 
ence 
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ence  between  the  dodtrines  of  Plato  and  thofe  of  Ariftotle. 
Eufebius  has  preferved  feveral  fragments  of  h:s  works,  in 
which  he  argues  agaiuft  Arillotle,  concerning  the  ultimate 
end  of  man,  providence,  the  origin  of  things,  the  immor- 
tality of  the  foul,  and  other  topics.  Plotinus,  of  the  Eclcblic 
fchool,  held  the  writings  of  Atticus  in  high  eftimation,  and 
recommended  them  as  very  ufeful  for  obtaining  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  Platonic  fyftem.  Atticus  pronounced  it 
impoffible  for  thofe  who  had  imbibed  the  Peripatetic  notions, 
to  elevate  their  minds  to  a capacity  of  underftanding  a ve- 
lifhing  the  fublime  conceptions  of  Plato.  Eufeb.  Chron. 
fnb.  Aurel.  A.  170.  Prep.  1.  xv.  c.  4,  &c.  Fab.  Bib. 
Graec.  v.  ii.  p.  54. 

Atticus,  a patriarch  of  Conflantinople  in  the  fifth  cen- 
tury, was  a native'  of  Sebaftia  in  Armenia,  and  having  re- 
ceived his  education  among  tire  Macedonian  monks,  became 
firft  prefbvter,  and’ afterwards,  viz.,  in  40G  patriarch  of  the 
church  of  Conilantinople.  But  having  leized  this  fee  while 
John  Chryfoftom  wras  living,  he  was  excommunicated  by 
pope  Innocent  I.  and  the  weftern  hilltops.  However,  'on 
the  death  of  Chryfoftom  he  was  again  reftored,  on  condition 
of  replacing  his  name  in  the  diptychs,  or  lift  oi  the  arch- 
bifnops  of  Conflantinople,  whofe  names  were  recited  at  the 
altar,  as  having  died  in  the  communion  of  the  church.  At- 
ticus is  extolled  for  his  learning,  prudence,  and  piety  ; for 
the  gentlenefs  of  his  temper  and  manners ; for  his  zeal 
agafnft  the  Neftorians  ; and  for  his  charity  to  the  poor, 

• without  diferimination  of  religious  party  and  profeffion. 
He  died  in  the  year  427.  Whilft  he  was  prefbyter,  he 
committed  his  fermons  to  memory  ; but  when  he  became  a 
bi mop  he  preached  extempore.  Of  his  writings  there  are 
extant  “ A Letter  to  Cyril  of  Alexandria,”  on  the  reftora- 
tion  of  the  name  of  Chryfoftom  in  the  diptychs  (apud  Nice- 
phor.  Hill.  Eccl.  1.  xiv.  c.  26. ) ; “ A Letter  to  Calliopus, 
prefbyter  of  the  church  at  Nice,”  accompanying  300  crowns 
lent  to  the  poor  of  that  city  (Socrat.  1.  vii.  c.  25.'.  : and 
another  fin  Nicephor.  ubi  fupfa)  addreffed  to  the  deacons  of 
the  church  of  Alexandria,  concerning  the  means  of  reftor- 
ing  peace  to  the  church.  He  alfo  wrote  a book  “ On 
Faith  and  Virginity,”  dedicated  to  the  daughters  of  Ar- 
cadius,  and  cited  by  Cyril  in  his  book  to  the  empreffes. 
Socrat.  K.  E.  1.  vii.  c.  2.  Sozom.  H.E.  1 viii.  c.  27.  Cave, 
H L.  vol.  i.  p.  384. 

ATTIDIUM,  now  Attigxo,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a 
.city  of  Umbria,  fituated  between  Sentinum,  Camerinum, 
and  Matilica,  near  the  fources  or  the  river  YElis.  Pliny  calls 
the  inhabitants  Attidiates.  Several  ancient  inferiptions  have 
been  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Attigio. 

ATTIGNY,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  and  feat  of 
a tribunal,  in  the  department  of  Ardennes,  and  chief  place 
of  a canton  in  the  diftvift  of  Vouziers  : two  leagues  north- 
weft  of  Vouziers,  and  fix  fouth  of  Mezieres.  The  place 
contains  950,  and  the  canton  61  36,  inhabitants : the  terri- 
ory  includes  105  kiliometres  and  ij  communes. 

ATTli.A,  in  Biography  and  Il'flory,  king  of  the  Huns, 
and  by  the  modern  Hungarians  denominated  “ The  Scourge 
of  God,”  was  the  foil  of  Mundzuk,  and  deduced  his  deicent 
from  the  ancient  Huns,  who  had  formerly  contended  with 
the  monarchs  of  China.  Indeed  the  modern  Hungarians 
have  traced  his  genealogy  upwards,  in  the  thirty-fifth  degree, 
to  Ham,  the  fort  of  Noah.  At  the  death  of  Rugilas,  A.  D. 
433,  his  two  nephews,  Attila  and  Bleda,  fucceeded  to  the 
throne  of  their  anceftors.  Having  concluded  an  humi- 
liating peace  with  the  emperor  Theodofius  II.,  they  ex- 
tend; d their  arms  towards  the  north  with  fo  much  fuccefs, 
as  to  reduce  all  the  nations  between  the  Danube  and  the 
Eiixiae  under  their  dominion.  Under  pretence  of  an  offence 
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given  them  by  the  Romans,  they  made  an  irruption  into  the 
eaftern  empire,  took  feveral  towns  on  the  fouth  of  the 
Danube  by  florin,  defeated  fevei-al  imperial  armies,  and 
laid  wafte  the  whole  adjacent  country  with  fire  and  l'word. 
Theodofius,  thinking  himfelf  infecure  at  Conflantinople, 
retired  into  Alia,  and  was  glad  to  purc-hafe  an  inglorious 
peace.  At  this  time  the  two  nephews  of  Rugilas  fhared 
the  government  of  the  Huns ; but  Attila,  whofe  ambition 
admitted  of  no  partrierfhip  in  power,  caufed  Bleda  to  refigii 
both  his  feeptre  and  his  life,  and  acquired  the  foie  fovereignty 
of  the  nation  and  its  dependent  territories.  The  extent 
of  his  empire  affords  the  only  evidence  of  the  number  and 
importance  of  his  victories.  If  a line  of  feparation  were  drawn 
between  the  civilized  and  the  favage  climates  of  the  globe; 
between  the  inhabitants  of  cities,  who  cultivated  the  earth, 
and  the  hunters  and  fliepherds  who  dwelt  in  tents  ; Attila 
might  afpire  to  the  title  of  iuprerne  and  foie  monarch  of  the 
Barbarians.  He  alone,  among  the  conquerors  of  a icient 
and  modern  times,  united  the  two  mighty  kingdoms  of  Ger- 
many and  Scythia,  in  their  moft  ample  latitude  ; Thuringia, 
extending  to  the  Danube,  was  in  the  number  of  his  pro- 
vinces ; he  interpofed  with  the  authority  of  a powerful 
neighbour,  in  the  domestic  affairs  of  the  Franks  ; and  one 
of  his  lieutenants  chaftifed,  and  almolt  exterminated,  the 
Burgundians  of  the  Rhine.  He  fubdued  the  iflands  of  the 
ocean,  the  kingdoms  of  Scandinavia,  encompaffed  and  di- 
vided by  the  waters  of  the  Baltic  ; towards  the  eaft 
his  dominion  extended  over  the  Scythian  deferts  to  the 
banks  of  the  Volga;  and  he  fent  ambaffadors  to  negotiate 
an  equal  alliance  with  the  empire  of  China.  He  alfo 
reckoned  among  his  fubiedts  the  numerous  and  warlike 
tribes  of  the  Gepidoe  and  Oftrogoths.  “ The  crowd  of 
vulgar  kings,  the  leaders  of  fo  many  martial  tribes,  who 
ferved  under  the  ftandard  cf  Attila,  were  ranged  in  the 
fubmiffive  order  of  guards  and  domeftics,  round  the  perfou 
of  tlieir  mafter.  They  watched  his  nod  ; they  trembled  at 
his  frown  ; and,  at  the  firft  fignal  of  his  will,  they  executed, 
without  murmur  or  hefitation,  his  Item  and  abiolute  com- 
mands. In  time  of  peace,  the  dependent  princes,  with 
their  national  troops,  attended  the  royal  camp  in  regular 
fucceffion  ; but  when  Attila  collected  his  military  force, 
he  was  able  to  bring  into  the  field  an  army  of  five,  or, 
according  to  another  account,  of  700,000  Barbarians.”  The 
portrait  of  Attila,  fays  Jornandes,  a Gothic  hillorian,  ex- 
hibits the  genuine  deformity  of  a modern  Calmuck  ; with  a 
large  head,  a fwarthy  complexion,  fmall  deep-feated  eyes,  a 
flat  dole,  a few  hairs  in  the  place  of  a beard,  broad  fhoulders 
and  a fbort  fquare  body,  of  nervous  flrength,  though  of  a 
difproportioned  form.  His  haughty  ftep  and  demeanour 
expreffed  confcious  fuperiority  ; and  by  fiercely  rolling  his 
eyes,  he  feemed  to  enjoy  the  .terror  which  he  infpired. 
Neverthelefs,  this  favage  hero  was  not  inacceffible  to  pity  ; 
his  fuppliant  enemies  might  confide  in  the  affuvanee  of  pardon 
and  peace  ; and  Atlila  was  regarded  by  his  fubjedts  as  a juft 
and  indulgent  mafter.  His  delight  was  war,  and  he  in- 
dulged his  paffion  for  it  to  the  deftrudtion  of  myriads.  Ap- 
prized of  tiie  influence  of  fuperftition  ever  ignorant  and 
favage  minds,  he  availed  himfelf  of  it,  as  a collateral  and 
ufeful  inftrumtut  for  the  accompli (hment  of  his  purpofes. 
Accordingly  he  pretended  to  have  difeovered,  by  means  of 
a lhepherd,  the  famous  fword  of  the  Scythian  Mars  ; and 
being  in  poffeffion  of  this,  he  afferted  his  divine  and  inde- 
feafible  claim  to  the  dominion  of  the  earth.  As  the  fa- 
vourite of  Mars,  whom  he  propitiated  by  bloody  rites  and 
facrifices,  Attila  foon  acquired  a facred  character,  which 
rendered  his  conquefts  more  eafy  and  more  permanent ; and 
the  Barbarian  princes  confeffed,  in  the  language  of  devo- 
tion, or  of  flattery,  that  they  could  not  prefume  to  gaze, 
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with  a fteady  eye,  on  the  divine  majefiy  of  the  king  of  the 
H uns.  In  his  garb  and  mode  of  living,  the  king  of  the 
Huns  affeCted  no  peculiar  diftinftion,  but  rigidly  adhered 
to  the  fimplicity  of  his  Scythian  anceftors.  His  drefs,  his 
arms,  and  the  furniture  of  his  liorfe,  were  plain,  without 
ornament,  and  of  a fingle  colour.  The  royal  table  was 
ferved  in  wooden  cups  and  platters  ; flefh  was  his  only  food  ; 
and  the  conqueror  of  the  north  never  tailed  the  luxury  of 
bread.  His  palace,  though  it  furpaffed  all  other  houfes 
in  his  dominions,  was  built  entirely  of  wood  ; and  it  con- 
tained, within  a pallifadoed  inclofure,  a variety  of  feparate 
buildings,  appropriated  to  his  numerous  wives.  When 
the  Roman  ambaffadors  were  introduced  into  the  private 
apartment  of  Cerca,  the  principal  queen,  fhe  received  their 
vilit,  reclining  on  a couch  ; her  dcmeftics  formed  a circle 
round  her  ; and  her  damfels,  feated  on  the  ground,  were 
employed  in  working  the  variegated  embroidery  which 
adorned  the  drefs  of  the  Barbaric  warriors.  -The  other 
wives  of  Attila  politely  admitted  them  to  their  prefence  and 
table,  nor  was  there  any  appearance  among  them  of  the 
rigid  and  illiberal  confinement  impofed  by  Aiiatic  jealoufy. 
When  thefe  ambaffadors  had  audience  of  Attila  himfelf,  he 
was  furrounded  by  a formidable  guard  ; and  when  they 
were  invited  to  the  royal  feaft,  they  had  reafon  to  praife 
his  politenefs  and  hofpitality.  On  this  occafion  the  com- 
pany were  diverted  by  a variety  of  buffooneries,  which  pro- 
duced loud  and  licentious  peals  of  laughter;  but  Attila 
himfelf  maintained  an  inflexible  gravity,  and  never  relaxed 
his  features  except  on  the  reception  of  his  favourite  fon, 
Irnac,  who,  by  trie  aflurance  of  his  prophets,  was  to  be  the 
future  fupport  of  his  family  and  empire.  Thus  did  this 
powerful  monarch  live  familiarly  among  his  people,  and 
pride  himfelf  in  trampling  upon  the  pomp  and  parade  of 
kings  and  emperors. 

After  the  lail  peace  with  Theodofius,  Attila  fent  various 
embaflies,  with  complaints  and  threats,  to  Conftantinople  ; 
and,  to  the  difhonour  of  the  imperial  court,  a bafe  deiign 
was  formed,  with  the  privity  and  fandtion  of  the  emperor, 
of  murdering  Attila,  under  the  difguife  of  a folemn  em- 
baffy.  The  confpiracy  was  difcoveied,  and  trie  king  of  the 
Huns,  with  a Angular  moderation,  contented  himfelf  with 
exacting  a large  ranfom  for  the  immediate  agent  in  the 
bufinefs,  and  with  feverely  reprimanding  Theodofius.  The 
treaty  with  the  eaftern  emperor  was  renewed,  at  the  expence 
of  frefh  payments.  On  the  acceflion  of  Marcian,  in  450, 
Attila’s  demand  of  tribute  was  refufed  ; upon  which  he  lent 
a threatening  meffage  to  the  emperors  of  the  eaft  and  weft, 
which  was  delivered  by  his  envoys  in  thefe  terms  : “ Attila, 
my  lord,  and  thy  lord,  commands  thee  to  provide  a palace 
for  his  immediate  reception.”  He  propofed,  however,  to 
direft  his  arms,  in  the  iirft  inftance,  againft  Valentinian  III. 
a weak  and  unwarlike  prince.  The  pretext  of  this  hofti- 
lity  was  founded  on  the  following  circumllanee.  Honoria, 
the  filter  of  Valentinian,  having  difhonoured  herfelf  by  an 
intrigue  with  her  chamberlain,  was  banilhed  to  the  court  of 
Conftantinople.  Here  file  found  means  to  fend  an  offer  of 
her  perfon  to  Attila,  with  a ring,  and  an  urgent  requeft  that 
he  would  march  and  claim  her  for  his  fpoufe.  Thefe  over- 
tures were  at  firlt  received  with  coolnefs  on  the  part  of 
Attila,  but  afterwards  conceiving  that  he  might  derive  ad- 
vantage from  them,  lie  made  a formal  demand  of  Honoria, 
with  an  equal  fhare  of  the  imperial  patrimony,  before  he 
proceeded  on  his  intended  irruption  into  Gaul.  His  demand 
was  refufed,  and  Honoria  was  married  to  an  obfeure  perfon 
in  Italy,  and  there  configned  to  perpetual  imprifonment. 
Attila,  profeffing  to  be  fatisfied  with  refpedf  to-  Honoria, 
entered  Gaul,  under  a pretence  of  making  war  upon  Theo- 
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doric,  king  of  the  Vifigoths,  in  Languedoc.  With  this 
view  he  affembled,  in  451,  an  immenfe  army  of  northern 
Barbarians,  and  without  oppofition  eroded  the  Rhine.  In 
his  progrefs  through  Gaul,  he  defolated  trie  country,  pil- 
laged and  burnt  feveral  cities,  and  at  length  hid  fiege  to 
Orleans,  Here  he  was  overtaken  by  the  armies  of  Theo- 
doric,  and  of  the  empire,  under  count  4Etius,  who  obliged 
him  to  retire.  After  the . bloody  battle  of  Chalons,  he 
marched  without  moleftation  to  the  confines  of  Thuringia, 
where  he  pafled  the  Rhine,  and  continued  his  progrefs  to 
Pannonia.  At  the  commencement  of  the  following  year, 
Attila,  riaving  recruited  his  forces,  pafled  the  Alps,  entered 
Italy,  and  invefted  Aquileia,  which  he  utterly  deilroyed. 
He  then  ravaged  Lombardy,  facked  and  reduced  to  aflies 
many  of  their  towns  ; and  thus,  by  means  of  the  fugitives 
who  fled  from  the  terror  of  his  name,  was  unintentionally  in- 
ftrumental  in  laying  tiie  foundation  of  the  Venetian  repub- 
lic. Valentinian,  incapable  of  refiftance,  fled  from  Ravenna 
to  Rome,  and  lent  a deputation  to  Attila,  at  the  head  of 
which  was  Leo,  bifliop  of  Rome,  for  the  purpofe  of  depre- 
cating his  wrath,  and  propofing  terms  of  accommodation. 
Attila  confented  to  leave  Italy,  on  the  payment  of  a very 
large  fum,  as  the  dowry  of  the  princefs  Honoria,  and  an 
annual  tribute.  But  tliis  was  only  a temporary  truce  ; as 
he  threatened  to  return  the  next  year,  if  Honoria  and  her 
dowry  were  not  punctually  tranfmitted  to  him.  Attiia, 
however,  did  not  long  furvive  his  return  into  his  own 
country.  Having  added  to  the  number  of  his  wives  a 
beautiful  young  virgin,  whofe  name  was  Ildieo,  he  cele- 
brated his  marriage  with  great  pomp  and  feftivity  at  his 
wooden  palace  beyond  the  Danube  ; and,  oppreffed  with 
wine  and  fleep,  he  retired  at  a late  hour  to  the  nuptial  bed. 
In  the  night  a blood-veffel  burft,  and  as  lie  lay  in  a lupine 
pofiure,  he  was  fuifocated  by  a torrent  of  blood.  His 
attendants  found  the  trembling  bride  fitting  by  the  fide  of 
the  bed,  hiding  her  face  with  a veil,  and  lamenting  the  death 
of  the  king,  as  well  as  her  own  danger.  His  body  was  ex- 
pofed  in  the  midft  of  the  plain,  under  a filken  pavilion; 
and  “ the  cliofen  fquadrons  of  the  Huns,  wheeling  round  in 
meafured  evolutions,  chaunted  a funeral  fong  to  the  memory 
of  a hero  glorious  in  his  life,  invincible  in  his  death,  the 
father  of  his  people,  the  fcourge  of  his  enemies,  and  the 
terror  of  the  world.  According  to  their  national  cuftom, 
the  Barbarians  cut  off  a part  of  their  hair,  gafhed  their 
faces  with  unfeemly  wounds,  and  bewailed  their  valiant 
leader  as  he  deferved,  not  with  the  tears  of  women,  but 
with  the  blood  of  warriors.  The  remains  of  Attila  were 
inclofed  within  three  coffins,  of  gold,  of  filver,  and  of  iron, 
asid  privately  buried  in  the  night ; the  fpoilsof  nations  were 
thrown  into  the  grave  ; the  captives  who  had  opened  the 
ground  were  inhumanly  maflacred  ; and  the  fame  Huns, 
who  had  indulged  fuch  exceflfive  grief,  fealled  with  diffolutes 
and  intemperate  mirth  about  the  recent  fepulchre  of  tlfeir 
king.”  The  death  of  Attila  is  commonly  dated  in  the 
year  454;  by  fome  in  453.  With  him  the  empire  of  the 
Hi  ms  terminated  ; for,  after  his  death,  his  numerous  fobs 
either  deftroyed  one  another  by  their  mutual  contefts,  or 
were  difpoffeffed  by  fhofe  bold  chieftains'  who  afpired  to 
the  rank  of  kings.  Anc.  Un.  Hift.  vol.  xvii.  p.  144— 
Gibbon’s  Hill.  vol.  vi.  p.  40 — 135. 

ATTILE,  Attsu u m,  in  Antiquity,  denotes  the  rigging 
or  furniture  of  a (hip.  Fleta,  1.  i.  c.  25. 

ATTILUS,  in  Ichthyology , a term  fynonymous  with 
adella,  adano,  and  adalus  Autorum  ; and  applied  by  Pliny 
and  Rondeletius  to  the  variety  (3  of  the  Lirinaean  acipenfer 
Jlurio , or  common  fturgeon. 

ATTINGA  Americana,  in  Ornithology,  a name  by 
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which  BrifT.  calls  the  pinnated  grous  of  the  Anflic  Zoology* 
and  tetrao  cupido  of  Gmelin. 

ATTIRE,  in  Botany , is  ufed  by  feme  to  denote  the 
tliird  part  or  divifion  of  the  flower  of  a plant ; the  other  two 
being  the  empalement  and  the  foliation. 

The  attire  is  of  two  kinds,  fan  form  and  florid. — The 
femiform  attire  conlifls  of  two  parts  ; chives  or  ilamina,  and 
fmnmits  or  apices,  one  upon  each  flamen. 

The  florid  attire  is  ufually  called  the  thrums,  as  in  the 
flowers  of  marygold,  tanfy,  &c.  Thofe  thrums  are  called 
fifits,  which  confift  of  two,  but  moll  times  of  three  pieces. 
And  the  outer  part  of  the  fuit  is  the  floret,  whole  body  is 
divided  at  the  top  like  a cowfiip  flower,  into  five  parts,  or 
diflincl  leaves. 

Attip.e,  in  Heraldry , fignifies  a Angle  horn  of  a flag. 

Attire,  in  Hunting , denotes  the  head  or  horns  of  a 
deer.  The  attire  of  a flag,  if  perfeft,  cc:  fills  of  bur,  pearls, 
beam,  gutters,  antler,  fur-antler,  royal,  fur-royal,  and 
croches:  — of  a buck,  of  the  bur,  beam,  brow-antler,  ad- 
vancer, palm,  and  fpellers. 

ATTIRED,  in  Heraldry,  a term  ufed  in  {peaking  of  the 
horns  of  a flag,  hart,  or  buck. 

ATTIRES,  are  both  the  horns  of  a flag,  hart,  or 
buck. 

ATTITUDE,  in  Painting  and  Sculpture , the  poflureor 
gefture  of  a figure  or  flatue  ; or  fuch  a difpofition  of  their 
parts,  as  feems  to  exprefs  the  adlion  and  the  fentiments  of 
the  perfon  reprefented.  See  Mechanical  Motion  of  the 
Human  Figure,  and  Compofition,  and  Contrafl,  under  the 
article  Sculpture. 

ATTIUM,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a promontory  on  the 
weflem  coaft  of  the  ifland  of  Corfica ; now  called  Punta  di 
Acciaolo . 

ATTLEBOROUGH,  in  Geography,  a townfhip  of 
America,  in  Briftol  county,  Maffachufetts,  eighty-two 
miles  fouth  fiom  Boflon,  and  nine  north  from  Providence. 

ATTLEBURGH,  a town  of  England,  in  Norfolk, 
diflant  N.N.E.  from  London  ninety-four  miles. 

ATTMELLA.  See  A cm  el  la. 

ATTNANG,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the 
archduchy  of  Auftria,  one  mile  W.S.W.  of  Schwannaftadt. 

ATTOCK,  a city  and  fortrefs  of  Hindoollan,  on  the 
eaflern  bank  of  the  Indus,  built  by  Acbar,  in  1581,  to 
command  the  pafs  that  leads  from  Cabul  to  Lahore.  This 
pafs  is  fo  confined,  either  by  the  nature  of  the  banks,  or  of 
the  channel  of  the  river,  or  both,  that  the  paffage  from  the 
landing  place  leads  through  the  very  fortrefs  itfelf.  The  an- 
cient Taxila,  where  Alexander  eroded  the  Indus,  flood  on  or 
near  to  tie  fite  of  Attock.  N.  lat.  330  6'.  E.  long.  7U  15'. 
That  part  of  the  river  Indus,  called  alfo  Nilah  and  Sinde, 
that,  feparates  the  province  of  Lahore  from  Paifhawur,  is 
denominated  the  Attock,  probably  from  the  city  founded 
on  its  banks.  At  Attock,  the  river  Cabul,  after  receiving 
the  rivers  of  Scwad,  Bijore,  &c.  joins  the  Indus,  and  very 
confiderably  increafes  it.  For  though  the  Indus  is  fome- 
times  fordable  above  Attock,  and  Mr.  Forfter  a&ually 
forded  it  at  twenty  miles  above  this  place,  July  10th,  1 783  ; 
we  never  hear  of  its  havi  ig  been  forded  belo  that  point. 
“ From  Attock  downwards  to  Moultan,  or  to  the  conflux 
of  the  Panjab  waters,  this  river  (fays  Major  Rennell)  has 
obtained  the  name  of  Attack  but  fpoken  of  generally,  it 
is  called  Sinde. 

ATTOLLENS,  compounded  of  the  Latin  ad,  to,  and 
tollo,  / lift,  in  Anatomy,  a name  common  to  feveral  mufclcs, 
■whofe  office  or  aftion  is  to  raife  the  parts  they  belong  to. 

The  attollent  mufcles.  are  other  wife  called  levators  and 
elevators  * 


Attollens  Mujculus  Aurem,  is  a thin  broad  mufcle  con.. 
nedled  at  its  upper  part  to  the  tendon  of  the  fronto-oocipi- 
talis,  and  at  the  lower  to  the  pinna  of  the  ear  oppofite  to 
the  antihelix.  Its  ufe  is  to  draw  the  external  ear  upwards,, 
and  to  render  it  tenfe.  Tins  mufcle  is  called  Juperior  auris 
by  Window. 

ATTOMBISSEUR,  in  Ornithology,  a term  by  which, 
the  French  falconers  diilinguilh  thofe  falcons  which  wiiL 
attack  the  heron  in  its  flight ; fuch  a bird  they  call  un  bon, 
attomlnjfeur. 

ATTORE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindoollan,, in  the 
Myfore  country,  fifty-four  miles  north  of  Tritchinupoly,  and 
twenty-nine  N.N.W.  of  Rajanagutv 

ATTORN  A RE,  ill  tire  original  fenfe,  fignified  to  turn 
over  money  and  goods,  that  is,  to.  affign  and  appropriate 
them  to  certain  perfons,  or  ufe.  Tins  is  properly  called 
alto  marc  rein.  Attornars  prfonam  denotes  to  depute  a re- 
prefer, tative,  or  proxy,  to  appear  and  aft  for,  another. 

ATTORN A'TO  faciendo  vet  recipi.ndo,  in  the  Common 
Law,  a writ  to  command  a fheriff,  or  fleward,  of  a county- 
court,  or  hundred-court,  to  receive  and  admit  an  attorney  to 
appear  for  the  perfon  that  oweth  fuit  of  court.  F.  N.  B. 

1 76.  Every  perfon  that  owes  fuit  to  the  county-court, 
court-baron,  & c.  may  make  an  attorney  to  do  his  fuit.  Stat. 
20  H.  III.  c.  io. 

ATTORNEY,  Attoshatus,  in  Law,  a perfon  ap- 
pointed by  another  to  do  fomething  in  his  Head,,  particin- 
larly  to  folicit  and  carry  on  adaw-fuit- 

The  word  is  compounded  of  the  Latin  ad,  to,  and  the 
French-  tour  new,  to  turn s q.  d.  to  turn  a lufinefs  over  to  another. 
The  ancient  Latin  name,  according  to  Bradlon,  is  refpen- 
falis. 

An  attorney  is  either  public,  in  the  courts  of  records, 
the  king’s  bench,  common  pleas,  &c.  and  made  by  warrant 
from  his  client  ; or  private,  upon-  occafion  for  any  parti- 
cular bufinefs,  who  is  commonly  made  by  letter  of  at- 
torney. 

Attorneys,  in  Common  Lazo,  are  much  the  fame  with 
procurators, proftors,  or  fyndics,  inthe  Civil  and  Canon  Li iw- 

Attorneys  are  properly  thofe  who  fue  out  writs  or  pro- 
em's, or  commencej  carry  on,  and  defend  atlions,,  or  other 
proceedings,  in  the  names  of  other  perfons,  in  any  of  the 
courts  of  common  law. — They  are  diftinguiffied  from  fold 
cltors,  who  do  the  like  bufinels  in  courts  of-  equity  ; as  the 
chancery,  equity-court  in  the  exchequer,  chamber-court  of 
the  duchy,  or  the  like. 

Formerly  every  fuitor  was  obliged  to  appear  in  perfon  to 
profecute  or  defend  his  fuit,  according  to  the  old  Gothic 
conflitution,  unlefs  by  fpecial  licence  under  the  king’s  let- 
ters patent.  F.  N.  E.  27.  This  is  fliil  the  law  in  criminal 
cafes.  Nor  can  an  ieieot  appear  to  this  day  by  attorney, 
but  in  perfon  ; becaufe  he  is  iuppofed  not  to  have  fufficient 
diferetion  for  appointing  a proper  fubflitute  ; and  upon  his 
being  brought  before  the  court  in  fo  defencelefs  a condition, 
the  judges  are  bound  to  take  care  of  his  interefls,  and  they 
fliall  admit  the  bell  plea  in  his  behalf  that  any  one  prefent. 
can  fuggefc.  But  as  in  the  Roman  law  “ cum  olim  in  ifufu- 
iffet,  rdterius  nomine  agi  non  poffc,  fed,  quia  hoc  non  minimam 
incommoditatan  habebat,  caperunt  homims  per  procuratores  li- 
tigare,”  ( Infl.  4.  tit.  10. ) ; fo  with  us,  upon  the  fame  prin- 
ciple of  convenience,  it  is  now  permitted,  in  general,  by 
divers  ancient  flatntes,  of  which  the  firfl  is  flat.  Weflm.  2.. 
c.  10.  (13  Ed.  I.  A.  1).  1285.)  that  attorneys  maybe  made,, 
as  if  they  had  letters  patent,  to  profecute  or  defend  any 
aftion  in  the  abfence  of  the  parties  to  the  fuit.  Thefe  at- 
torneys are  now  formed  into  a regular  corps  ; they  are  ad- 
mitted to  the  execution  of  their  office  by  the  fuperior  court* 
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©f  Weftminfter-lir.ll ; and  are  in  all  points  officers  of  the 
refpedtive  courts  in  which  they  are  admitted  ; and  as  they 
have  many  privileges  on  account  of  their  attendance  there, 
fo  they  are  peculiarly  fubjedl  to  the  cenfure  and  animadver- 
ilon  of  the  judges.  No  man  can  pradtile  as  an  attorney  in 
,auy  of  t'nofe  courts,  but  fuch  as  is  admitted  and  fworn  an 
attorney  of  that  particular  court  ; an  attorney  of  the  king’s 
bench  cannot  pradhie  in  the  court  of  common  pleas  ; nor 
vice  vcrfa.  To  pradtife  in  the  court  of  chancery,  it  is  alio 
necefiary  to  be  admitted  a folicitor  therein*;  ai  d bv  the  llat. 
22  Geo.  II.  c.  46.  no  perion  ihall  act  as  an  attorney  at  th.e 
court  or  quarter  feffions,  but  fuch  as  has  been  regularly 
admitted  m fame  fuperior  court  of  record.  With  relpedt  to 
the  feveral  courts,  there  are  attorneys  at  large,  and  attorneys 
fpecial  belonging  to  this  or  tlr.it  court  only.  An  attorney 
may  be  a folicitor  in  other  courts  by  a fpecial  retainer  ; 
©no  may  be  an  attorney  011  record,  and  another  do  the  bu- 
ll nefs  ; and  there  are  alio  attornies  who  manage  the  bulinefs 
out  of  the  courts.  So  early  as  the  ftatute  4 Hen.  IV. 
c.  18.  it  was  enadled  that  attorneys  Ihould  be  examined  by 
the  judges,  and  none  admitted  but  fuch  as  were  virtuous, 
learned,  and  fworn  to  do  their  duty.  And  many  fubfequent 
ftatutes  have  laid  them  under  farther  regulations.  By 
3 Jac.  I.  c.  7.  attorneys,  &c.  (hall  not  be  allowed  any  fees 
laid  out  lor  counfel,  or  othenvife,  unlefs  they  have  tickets, 
thereof  figned  by  them  that  receive  fuch  fees,  and  they  (hall 
give  in  true  bills  to  their  clients  of  all  the  charges  ot  luits 
under  their  hands,  before  the  clients  Ihall  be  charged  with 
the  payment  thereof.  If  they  delay  their  client’s  luit  for 
gain,  or  demand  more  than  their  due  fees  or  dilburfements, 
the  client  Ihall  recover  colts  and  treble  damages  ; and  they 
fhall  for  ever  after  be  difabled  to  be  attorneys.  None  ihall 
be  admitted  attorneys  in  courts  of  record,  but  fuch  as  have 
been  brought  up  in  the  faid  courts,  or  are  well  Ikilled,  and 
honeft  ; and  no  attorney  fhall  fuller  any  other  to  follow  a 
fuit  in  his  name,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  20  1.  to  be  divided  be- 
tween the  king  and  the  party  aggrieved.  By  12  Geo.  I. 
e.  29.  it  any  perfon  who  hath  been  convidted  of  forgery, 
perjury,  fubornation  of  perjury,  or  common  barratry,  (hall 
pradtife  as  an  attorney  or  folicitor  in  any  fuit  or  adtion  in 
any  court,  the  judge  where  fuch  adtion  Ihall  be  brought 
hath  power  to  tranfport  the  offender  for  feven  years,  by 
fuch  ways  and  under  fuch  penalties  as  felons.  The  adt 
2 Geo.  II.  c.  23.  ordains  that  all  attorneys  fhall  be  fworn, 
admitted,  and  inrolled,  before  they  fue  out  writs  in  the 
courts  -of  Weftminfter  ; and  they  are  required  to  have  ferved 
a clerklhip  of  five  years,  and  to  be  examined,  fworn,  and 
admitted  in  open  court ; and  attorneys  fhall  not  have  more 
than  two  clerks  at  one  time,  except  the  prothonotaries  in 
the  common  pleas,  and  the  fecondary  in  the  king’s  bench, 
and  the  feveral  prothonotaries  in  the  counties  palatine  and 
great  feffions  in  Wales,  each  of  whom  may  have  three. 
Attorneys,  upon  being  fworn  and  admitted,  fhall  pay  a 
ftamp-duty,  by  feveral  adts,  of  1 61.  When  the  attorney’s 
bills  are  taxed,  he  is  to  pay  the  cofts  of  taxation,  if  the 
bill  be  reduced  a fixth  part.  A penalty  of  50b  and  difabi- 
ty  to  pradtife,  are  the  confequences  cf  adling  contrary  to 
this  ftatute.  By  flat.  6.  Geo.  II.  c.  27.  attorneys  of  the 
courts  at  Weftminfter  may  pradtife  in  inferior  courts.  By 
1 2 Geo.  II.  c.  13.  attorneys,  See.  that  adt  in  any  county- 
court,  without  admifiion  according  to  the  ftatute  2 Geo.  II. 
c.  23.  fhall  forfeit  20  b ; and  no  attorney  who  is  a priioner, 
fhall  fue  out  any  writ,  or  profecute  fuits  ; if  h*  doth,  the 
proceedings,  &c.  fhall  be  void,  and  fuch  attorney,  &c.  fhall 
be  ftruck  off  the  roll.  By  22  Geo.  II.  c.  46.  perfons 
bound  clerks  to  attorneys  or  folicitors  are  to  caule  affidavits 
to  be  made  and  filed  of  the  execution  of  the  articles,  names, 


and  places  of  abode  of  attorney  or  folicitor,  and  clerk  ; and 
none  to  be  admitted  till  the  affidavits  be  produced  and  read 
in  court.  Clerks  are  adtually  to  ferve  during  their  whole 
time,  and  make  affidavits  thereof.  Perfons  admitted  fworn 
clerks  in  chancery,  or  ferving  a clerk  (hip  to  fuch,  may  be 
admitted  folicitors.  By  23  Geo.  II.  c.  26.  any  perfon  duly- 
admitted  a folicitor,  may  be  admitted  an  attorney  without  any 
fee  for  the  oath,  or  any  ft  amp  ; a u by  Hat.  2 G.  II.  c.  23. 
§ 20.  attorneys  may  be  admitted  folicitors.  By  25  Geo.  III. 
c.  80.  every  admitted  attorney,  folicitor,  notary,  proctor,  agent, 
or  procurator,  ihall  annually  take  out  a flumped  certificate, 
with  a live  pound  itamp  within  the  bills  off  mortality, and  three 
pound  elfewhere,  from  the  court.;  in  which  they  pradtife,  on 
penalty  of  yob  and  incapacity  of  pradtifimg.  By  34  Geo.  HI. 
c.  14.  every  perfon  who  lhail  become  bound  to  ferve  as  a 
clerk  in  order  to  h is  admifiion  as  a folicitor  or  attorney  in 
any  of  the  courts  at  Weftminfter,  Ihall  be  charged  an  addi- 
tional ft  amp-duty  of  icob  And  in  any  of  the  courts  of 
great  feflion  in  Wales,  or  in  th.e  counties  of  Chefter,  Lan- 
cafter,  or  Durham,  or  in  any  court  of  record  in  England 
holding  pleas,  where  the  debt  or  damage  fhall  amount  to 
40s.  and  not  in  any  of  the  faid  courts  at  Weftminfter,  a 
itamp  duty  of  50  1.  And  by  the  feveral  Itamp  acts,  if  the 
confideration  money  given  with  fuch  clerk  or  apprentice  be 
under  1 oh  a itamp  duty- of  10  s.  If  above  10!.  be  given 
by  37  G.  III.  c.  3.  10s.  more.  The  indenture  (hall  be 
inrolled,  and  affidavit  fhall  be  made  within  fix  weeks.  Per- 
fons  who  have  paid  the  duty-  of  iool.  in  any  of  the  courts 
at  Weftminfter,  may  be  admitted  in  any  of  the  other  courts 
without  payment  of  any  further  duty.  New  contracts  with 
other  mailers  are  fubjedl  to  no  further  duty.  The  privileges 
belonging  to  attorneys  are  as  follow  : an  attorney,  in  refpedl 
of  his  attendance  at  the  court,  cannot  be  preffed  for  a fol- 
dier  ; but  he  is  not  privileged  from  ferving  in  the  militia,  or 
finding  a lubftitute : an  attorney  fhall  not  be  made  confta- 
ble,  nor  be  elected  into  any  other  office  againft  his  will ; as 
to  the  office  of  overfeer  of  the  poor,  or  churchwarden,  or 
any  office  within  a borough.  Attorneys  have  the  privilege 
to  fue  and  be  fued  only  in  the  courts  at  Weftminfter,  where 
they  pradtife  ; they  are  not  obliged  to  put  in  fpecial  bail, 
when  defendants  ; but  when  they  are  plaintiffs,  they  may 
infill  upon  fpecial  bail  in  all  bailable  cafes.  1 Vent.  299, 
Wood’s  Inft.  450.  But  an  attorney  of  one  court  may,  in 
that  court,  hold  an  attorney  of  another  court  to  bail.  Pay- 
ment to  the  attorney  is  payment  to  the  principal.  Dough 
623.  1 Black.  R.  8.  An  attorney  has  a lien  in  the  money 
recovered  by  his  client,  for  his  bill  of  cofts ; if  the 
money  come  to  his  hands,  he  may  retain  to  the  amount  of 
his  bill.  He  may  flop  it  in  tranftu , if  he  can  lay  hold 
of  it  ; if  he  apply  to  the  court,  they  will  prevent  its  being 
paid  over  until  his  demand  is  fatisfied.  If  the  attorney  give 
notice  to  the  defendant  not  to  pay  till  his  bill  be  difeharged,. 
a payment  by  the  defendant  after  fuch  notice  would  be  in 
his  own  wrong,  and  like  paying  a debt  which  has  been 
affigned  after  notice.  Dough  238. 

Attorneys  are  liable  to  be  punifhed  in  a fummary  way, 
either  by  attachment,  or  having  their  names  ftruck  out  of 
the  roll,  for  ill  pradtice,  attended  with  fraud  and  corruption, 
and  committed  againft  the  obvious  rules  of  juftice  and  com- 
mon honefty  ; but  the  court  v/ill  not  eafily  be  prevailed 
upon  to  proceed  in  this  manner,  if  it  appears  that  the  mat- 
ter complained  of  was  rather  owing  to  negledt  or  accident 
than  defign,  or  if  the  party  injured  has  other  remedy  by 
adt  of  parliament,  or  adtion  at  law.  1 2 Mod.  23  r.  3 j 8.  440. 
583.  657.  4.  Mod.  36.7.  If  an  attorney,  defendant  in  an 
adtion,  does  not  appear  in  due  time,  the  plaintiff  may  fign 
a “ forejudge r,"  which  enables  him  to  ltrike  the  defendant 
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off  the  roll,  and  then  he  may  be  fued  a9  a common  perfon 
(d.  2 Hen.  IV.  c.  8.),  and  cannot  be  proceeded  againft  by 
bill.  On  making  fatisfadlion  to  the  plaintiff,  an  attorney 
fo  forejudged  may  be  rellored.  Impey’s  Inllrudlor  Cleri- 
calis,  C.  P.  521. 

Attorneys  are  fometimes  ftruck  off  the  roll  on  their  own 
application,  for  the  purpofe  of  being  called  to  the  bar,  & c.  ; 
and  in  this  cafe  they  muft  be  difbarred  by  their  inn,  before 
they  are  re -admitted  attorneys.  Dough  144.  An  attorney 
convidled  of  felony  is  {truck  off  the  roll.  Cowp.  829.  At- 
torneys are  alfo  liable  to  be  puniffied  for  bafe  and  unfair 
dealings  towards  their  clients  in  the  way  of  bulinefs,  as  for 
protra&ing  fuits  by  little  (hifts  and  devices,  and  putting  the 
parties  to  unneceffary  expence,  in  order  to  raife  their  bills  ; 
or  demanding  fees  for  bulinefs  that  was  never  done  ; or  for 
refilling  to  deliver  up  their  clients’  writings  with  which  they 
had  been  intruded  in  the  way  of  bulinefs,  or  money  which 
has  been  recovered  and  received  by  them  to  their  clients’ 
ufe,  and  for  other  fuch  like  grofs  and  palpable  abufe. 
2 ffiavvk.  P.  C.  144.  8 Mod.  306.  12  Mod.  516. 

Attorney  of  the  Duchy  Court  of  Lancafler,  attorn atus 
curia  ducatus  Lancajlria , is  the  fecond  officer  in  that  court ; 
being  there,  for  his  fkill  in  law,  placed  as  affeffor  to  the 
chancellor  of  the  court,  and  chofen  for  fome  fpecial  trull 
repofed  in  him,  to  deal  between  the  king  and  his  tenants. 
Cowel. 

A.ttok'E'C -General,  is  a great  officer  under  the  king, 
made  by  letters  patent.  It  is  his  province  to  exhibit  inform- 
ations, and  to  profecute  for  the  crown,  in  matters  criminal  ; 
and  to  file  bills  in  the  Exchequer,  for  any  thing  concerning 
the  king  in  inheritance  or  profits  ; and  others  may  bring 
bills  againll  the  king’s  attorney.  His  proper  place  in  court, 
upon  any  fpecial  matters  of  a criminal  nature,  in  which  his 
attendance  is  acquired,  is  under  the  judges,  on  the  left  hand 
of  the  clerk  of  the  crown  ; but  this  is  only  upon  folemn 
and  extraordinary  occafions  ; for  ulually  he  does  not  fit 
there,  but  within  the  bar  in  the  face  of  the  court. 

Attorney,  Letter  of.  See  Letter. 

Attorney,  Warrant  of.  See  Warrant. 

ATTOURNMENT,  or  Attornment, a transferring 
of  duty  and  fervice  to  another  lord  ; or  an  acknowledg- 
ment which  a tenant  makes  of  homage  and  fervice  to  a new 
lord. 

By  the  nature  of  the  feudal  conne&ion,  it  was  not  thought 
reafoqable  nor  allowed,  that  a feudatory  fhould  transfer  his 
lord’s  gift  to  another,  and  fubftitute  a new  tenant  to  do  the 
fervice  in  his  own  Head,  without  the  confent  of  the  lord  ; 
and,  as  the  feudal  obligation  was  confidered  as  reciprocal, 
the  lord  alfo  could  not  alienate  his  feignory  without  the 
confent  of  his  tenant,  which  confent  of  his  was  called  an 
“ attornment .”  This  doftrine  of  attornment  was  afterwards 
extended  to  all  leffees  for  life  or  years.  For  if  one  bought 
an  eftate  with  anyleafe  for  life  or  years  Handing  out  thereon, 
and  the  leffee  or  tenant  refufed  to  attorn  to  the  purchafer, 
and  to  become  his  tenant,  the  grant  or  contrail  was  in  moll 
cafes  void,  or  at  leall  incomplete  (Lit.  $.  551.)  : which 
was  an  additional  clog  upon  alienations.  But  after  the 
llatute  “ quia  emptores  terrarum”  (18  Ed.  I . ft.  I.),  was 
palled,  by  which  fubinfeudation  was  prohibited,  it  became 
neceffary  that  when  the  reverlion  or  remainder-man  after  an 
eftate  for  years,  for  life  or  in  tail,  granted  his  reverfion  or 
remainder,  the  particular  tenant  fhould  attorn  to  the  grantee. 
The  necelfity  of  attornment  was,  in  fome  meafure,  avoided 
by  the  llatute  of  ufes  (27  Hen.  VIII.  c.  10.),  as  by  that 
llatute,  the  poffeffion  was  immediately  executed  to  the  ufe  ; 
and  by  the  llatute  of  “ Wills ” (34  & 35  Hen.  VIII.  c.  5.), 
by  which  the  legal  eftate  is  immediately  veiled  in  the  devifee. 


Attornments,  however,  Hill  continued  to  be  neceffary  in 
many  cafes  ; but  both  their  necelfity  and  efficacy  are  now 
almoll  wholly  taken  away  ; for  by  llat.  4 & 5 Ann.  c.  16. 
it  is  enafted,  that  all  grants  and  conveyances  of  manors, 
lands,  rents,  and  reverlions,  &c.  by  fine  or  otherwife,  ffiall 
be  good,  without  the  attornment  of  the  tenants  ; but  notice 
muft  be  given  of  the  grant  to  the  tenant,  before  which  he 
ffiall  not  be  prejudiced  by  the  payment  of  any  rent  to  the 
grantor,  or  for  breach  of  the  condition  for  non-payment. 
And  by  Hat.  11  Geo.  II.  c.  19.  attornments  of  lands,  &c. 
made  by  tenants  to  llrangers  claiming  title  to  the  eftate  of 
their  landlords  ffiall  be  null  and  void,  and  their  landlord’s 
poffeffion  not  affeCted  thereby  ; though  this  fhall  not  extend 
to  vacate  any  attornment  made  purluant  to  a judgment  at 
law,  or  with  confent  of  the  landlord  ; or  to  a mortgagee  on 
fofeited  mortgage.  Till  thefe  ftatutes  were  palled,  the  doc- 
trine of  attornment  was  one  of  the  moll  copious  and  abftrufe 
points  of  the  law.  But  thefe  adls  having  made  attornment 
both  unneceffary  and  inoperative,  the  learning  upon  it  may 
be  deemed  almoll  entirely  ufelefs.  1 Inll.  309.  Jacob’s 
Law  Did.  by  Tomlyns,  tit.  Attornment. 

ATTOWAI,  in  Geography.  See  Atooi. 

ATTRACTION,  in  Natural  Philofophy,  a general  term 
ufed  to  denote  the  power  or  principle,  by  which  all  bodies 
mutually  tend  towards  each  other,  without  regarding  the 
caufe  or  kind  of  aCtion  that  may  be  the  means  of  producing 
this  effedl. 

The  exiftence  of  a principle  of  this  kind  is  fo  clearly 
manifefted  by  many  of  the  moll  common  phenomena  of 
nature,  which  fall  under  our  daily  infpeCtion,  that  it  muft 
have  been  known  in  very  early  times  ; but  the  information 
we  have  hitherto  obtained  of  the  progrefs  made  by  the  an- 
cients in  phyfical  inveftigations,  is  too  vague  and  obfeure  to 
afford  any  proof  of  their  ever  having  applied  the  action  or 
influence  of  this  power  to  the  purpofes  of  fcience.  The 
philofopher  Anaxagoras,  who  flouriffied  about  500  years 
before  the  Chriftian  asra,  is  reported,  by  Diogenes  Laertius, 
to  have  attributed  to  the  celeftial  bodies  a tendency  towards 
the  earth,  which  he  confidered  as  the  centre  of  their  motions  ; 
and  the  doCtrines  of  Democritus  and  Epicurus  are  founded 
upon  the  fame  principle,  as  appears  from  their  elegant  in- 
terpreter Lucretius,  who  thence  derives  the  confequence  of 
the  univerfe  being  without  bounds.  But  though  fome  bold 
and  original  characters  had  embraced  thefe  opinions,  it  is 
no  lefs  certain,  from  the  teftimonies  of  other  writers,  that 
they  were  far  from  being  generally  received  in  the  ancient 
world. 

The  firft,  among  the  moderns,  who  appears  to  have  had 
juft  notions  of  this  dodlrine,  was  Nicholas  Copernicus,  the 
celebrated  reftorer  of  the  old  Pythagorean  fyllem  of  the 
univerfe  ; who  in  his  work  “ De  Revolut.  Orb.  Cadeft.” 
(lib.  i.  c.  9.),  expreffes  himfelf  thus:  “I  confider  gravity 
as  nothing  more  than  a certain  natural  appetence  ( appstentia  ) 
that  the  Creator  has  impreffed  upon  all  the  parts  of  matter, 
in  order  to  their  uniting  and  coalefcing  into  a globular  form 
for  their  better  prefervation  ; and  it  is  probable  that  the 
fame  power  is  alfo  inherent  in  the  fun,  moon,  and  planets, 
that  thofe  bodies  may  conllantly  retain  that  round  figure 
in  which  we  behold  them.”  He  alfo  confidered  the  fun  as 
the  chief  governing  power  of  all  the  reft,  as  may  be  inferred 
from  fome  of  the  laft  words  of  Tycho  Brahe,  who  perceiv- 
ing the  approach  of  death,  called  for  the  celebrated  Kepler 
(then  a young  man,  and  his  affiftant  in  his  obfervatory  at 
Prague),  and  after  c’nargng  him  with  completing  the  Aftro- 
nomical  Tables  which  he  had  left  unfiniffied,  thus  addreffed 
him  : “ My  friend,  although  what  I aferibe  to  a voluntary, 
and  as  it  were,  an  obfequious  motion  of  the  planets  round 
2 the 
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the  fun,  you  attribute  to  an  attractive  energy  of  that  body, 
yet  I muit  entreat,  that,  in  the  publication  of  my  obferva- 
tions,  you  would  explain  all  the  celeftial  motions  by  my 
hypothecs,  rather  than  by  that  of  Copernicus,  which  I 
know  you  wonld  otherwife  incline  to  follow.”  (Life  of 
Tycho  Brahe.) 

Kepler,  however,  in  his  own  works,  conftantly  maintains 
the  doCtrine  of  attraction,  and  even  carries  it  farther  than 
Copernicus  had  ever  done.  Tlius,  he  calls  gravity  “ a cor- 
poreal and  mutual  affection  between  fimilar  bodies,  in  order 
to  their  union.”  He  alfo  remarks,  with  Copernicus,  againfl 
the  Peripatetics,  that  “ the  heavenly  bodies  do  not  tend  to 
the  centre  of  the  univerfe,  but  to  the  centre  of  thofe  larger 
round  bodies,  of  which  they  make  a part ; fo  that  if  the 
earth  were  not  fplierical,  things  would  not  fall  from  all 
points  towards  its  centre.  If  a Hone,  for  inftance,  were  to 
be  placed  at  a diftance  from  another  ftone,  in  any  part  of 
the  univerfe,  without  the  fphere  of  aCtion  of  a third  body 
like  two  magnets,  they'  would  come  together  in  fome  inter- 
mediate point ; each  advancing,  in  fpace,  in  the  inverfe  pro- 
portion of  their  quantities  of  matter.  Hence,  it  the  moon 
and  the  earth  were  not  kept  afunder  by  fome  power,  in 
their  refpedtive  orbits,  they  would  move  towards  each  other; 
the  moon  palling  over  fifty-three  parts  of  the  way  while 
the  earth  palled  over  one,  fuppoling  their  deniities  equal.” 
(Aftron.  Nov.  in  IntreduCt.) 

From  the  fame  principle,  Kepler  alfo  accounted  for  the 
general  motion  of  the  tides  ; viz,  by  the  attraction  of  the 
moon,  and  exprefsly  calls  it  v/rtus  tractoria  quce  in  luna  ejl ; 
adding,  that  if  the  earth  did  not  exert  an  attractive  power 
over  its  own  waters,  they  would  rife  and  rufh  to  the  moon. 
We  alfo  find  him  fufpecting  that  certain  irregularities  in 
the  motion  of  the  moon  are  owing  to  the  combination  of 
the  earth  and  fun  upon  this  body.  ( Ibid. ) 

Thefe  and  other  reflections  concerning  the  univerfahty  of 
attraction,  he  accompanies  with  an  ingenious  anticipation  of 
a law  of  nature,  from  conjecture  only,  but  which  was  after- 
wards verified  by  experiment.  The  fchools  had  taught  that 
fome  bodies  were  by  their  nature  heavy,  and  fo  fell  to  the 
ground  ; and  that  others  were  naturally  light,  and  for  that 
reafon  afcended.  But  Kepler  pronounced,  that  no  bodies 
whatever  are  abfolutely  light,  but  only  relatively  fo  ; and 
confequently  that  all  matter  is  fubjeCt  to  the  law  of  gra- 
vitation. So  far  the  genius  of  Kepler  was  fortunate,  in 
tracing  out  the  great  principle  which  prevents  the  planets 
from  flyingoff  from  the  fun  ; but  his  fagacity  failed  him,  when 
he  endeavoured  to  fhew  by  what  means  they  were  kept  from 
falling  into  that  immenfe  body,  and  what  power  perpetuated 
their  motion  in  their  orbits  : a general  inveftigation  of  the 
laws  of  motion  was  yet  wanting  ; the  dilcovery  of  which, 
as  well  as  many  other  things,  being  referved,  as  he  himielf 
prophenes  at  the  end  cf  his  work,  “ for  the  fucceeding  age, 
when  the  Author  of  nature  would  be  pleafed  to  reveal  thefe 
my'fleries.” 

The  firft  perfon  in  this  country,  who  embraced  the  doc- 
trine of  attraction,  was  Dr.  Gilbert,  a native  of  Colcheter, 
and  a phyfician  at  London,  in  a work  publifhed  in  the  year 
j 600,  intitled,  “ De  Magnete  Magneticifque  Corporibus;” 
which  contains  a number  of  curious  things  ; but  he  did  not 
properly  diftinguifh  between  attraction  and  magnetifm.  The 
next  after  him  was  lord  Bacon,  who,  though  not  a convert 
to  the  Copernican  fyftem,  yet  acknowledged  an  attractive 
power  in  matter  (Nov.  Organ,  lib.  ii.  aplior.  36.  45.  & 48.)  ; 
and  in  the  dawn  of  philolop’ny,  in  which  he  lived,  he  con- 
ftantly recommends  an  inquiry  into  the  phyfical  caufes  and 
reafons  of  things  ; obferving,  “ that  he  who  ihall  duly  at- 
tend to  the  appetences  and  general  affections  of  matter  (which 


both  in  the  earth  and  heavens  arc?  exceedingly  powerful,  and 
indeed  pervade  the  univerfe)  will  receive,  from  what  he  fees 
palling  on  the  earth,  clear  information  concerning  the  nature 
of  the  celeftial  bodies ; and,  contrariwife,  from  motions 
which  he  (hall  difcover  in  the  heavens,  will  learn  many  par- 
ticulars relating  to  the  things  below,  which  now  he  con- 
cealed from  us.”  (De  Dign.  Sc  Augm.  Scient.  lib  . iii. 
c.  4.)  . 

I:i  France,  alfo,  we  find  Fermat  and  Roberval,  mathema- 
ticians of  great  eminence,  maintaining  the  fame  opinion. 
The  latter,  in  particular,  made  it  the  fundamental  principle 
of  his  fyftem  of  phyfical  aftronomy,  which  he  publilhed  in 
1644,  under  the  title  of  “ Arift.  Samii  de  Mundi  Fyftem.” 
In  this  work,  Roberval  attributes  to  all  the  parts  ol  matter 
of  which  the  univerfe  is  compofed,  the  property  of  having 
a tendency  towards  each  other  ; oblerving,  that  this  is  the 
reafon  why  they  arrange  themfelves  in  fpherical  figures,  not 
by  virtue  of  a centre,  but  by  their  mutual  attractions,  and 
fo  that  one  may  be  placed  in  an  equilibrium  with  another. 
Galileo,  in  Italy, had  likewife  conceived  this  idea;  but  with 
far  lefs  precifion  and  extenlion  than  we  find  it  in  his  contem- 
poraries Bacon  and  Kepler. 

But  no  one,  before  Newton,  had  entertained  fuch  juft  and 
clear  notions  of  the  doCtrine  of  univerlal  gravitation,  or  had. 
approached  fo  near  to  the  making  a general  application  of 
it  to  the  laws  of  nature,  as  the  celebrated  Dr.  Hooke.  The 
philofophers  before  mentioned  had  feized,  fome  one  branch, 
and  fome  another  ; but  Hooke,  in  his  work,  called  “ An  At- 
tempt to  prove  the  Motion  ofthe  Earth,”  1674,410., appears 
to  have  embraced  it  in  nearly  the  whole  of  its  generality.  Fie 
there  obferves,that  the  hypotheiisupon  which  he  explainsthe 
fyftem  of  the  world,  is,  in  many  refpects,  different  from  all 
others;  and  which  is  founded  upon  the  three  followingprinci- 
pies : 1 . That  all  the  celeftial  bodies  have  not  only  an  attraction 
or  gravitation  towards  their  proper  centres,  but  that  they 
mutually  attract  each  other  within  their  fphere  of  activity. 
2.  That  all  bodies  which  have  a iirnple  and  direCt  motion, 
continue  to  move  in  a right  line,  if  fome  force,  which  operates 
without  ceafing,  does  not  conltrain  them  to  deferibe  a circle, 
an  ellipfe,  or  fome  other  more  complicated  curve.  3.  That 
attraction  is  fo  much  the  more  powerful,  as  the  attracting, 
bodies  are  nearer  to  each  other. 

He  alfo  made  feveral  experiments  with  a view  to  ftreng'chen 
the  preceding  conjectures.  For  this  purpofe,  he  fulpended 
a bullet  to  the  end  of  a long  ftnng,  and  after  it  had  been 
made  to  ofcillate,  he  imprefled  npon  it  a fmall  lateral  mo- 
tion ; and  remarked,  that  the  bullet  deferibed  an  ellipfe,  or 
a curve  of  that  form,  round  the  vertical  line.  He  then  at- 
tached to  the  lining  of  the  firft  bullet,  another,  which  carried 
a fmaller  one  ; and  after  having  given  to  the  latter  a circular 
motion  round  the  vertical  line,  he  put  the  other  in  motio..,, 
as  in  the  former  experiment ; when  it  was  found,  that  neither 
one  nor  the  other  deferibed  an  ellipfe,  but  moved  round  a 
point  at  a mean  diftance  between  them,  which  appeared  to 
be  their  centre  of  gravity.  (Life  of  Dr.  Hooke,  prefixed 
to  his  pofthumous  works.) 

This  was  certainly  very  ingenious  ; but  Hooke  did  not 
confider  that  the  centre  of  force  refides  in  one  cf  the  foe  i 
of  the  ellipfe,  and  not  in  its  centre  ; and  though  the  obser- 
vation was  fuggefted  to  him,  and  he  was  even  excited  by  tin-, 
promife  of  a very  confiderabie  reward,  to  determine  the  law 
of  attraction,  which  would  occafion  a body  to  deferibe  aa 
ellipfe  round  another  quiefeent  body,  placed  in  one  of  i:r. 
foci,  he  was  unable  to  accomplilh  the  undertaking.  Ti 
problem,  which  belongs  to  the  higher  geometry,  war; 
difficult  for  that  time  ; this  admirable  difcovery,  which.  f 
the  higheft  honour  to  the  human  mind,  being  reft . . . 1 
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the  genius  of  Newton  ; and  though  Hooke  claimed  a fnare 
of  the  glory  of  this  difeovery,  it  was  without  the  finalleft: 
foundation  ; as  his  conjectures  were  far  fliort  of  the  proofs 
which  were  required  in  the  fublime  demenftration  by  which 
the  former  eftabJifhed  this  law  of  the  univerfe. 

Such  was  the  progrefs  of  the  fyftem  of  univerfal  gravi- 
tation. when  tins  extraordinary  man  firft  appeared  ; who, 
according  to  Pemberton  (View of  fir  Ifaac  Newton’s  Philo- 
sophy, 1725,  qto.j,  firft  began  about  the  year  1666,  to  fuf- 
pect  the  cxiftence  of  this  principle,  and  to  attempt  to  apply 
it  to  in?  celeftial  motions.  Having  retired  into  the  country 
to  avoid  the  plague,  which  about  this  time  prevailed  in  .Lon- 
don and  its  vicinity,  his  meditations  turned  upon  the  nature 
of  gravity  ; and  one  of  his  firft  reflections  appears  to  have 
been,  that  this  power,  which,  by  its  continual  action,  occa- 
1’ons  the  fall  of  bodies  towards  the  furface  of  the  earth,  to 
w hatever  height  they  are  taken,  might  poffibly  extend  much 
farther  than  was  commonly  imagined  ; as  for  inflan ce,  to  the 
diftance  of  the  moon  or  ftill  higher.  And  if  fo,  he  began 
to  cor.fid'T  that  it  might  be  this  force  which  retained  the 
moon  in  her  orbit,  by  counterbalancing  the  centrifugal  force 
which  arifes  from  her  revolution  round  the  earth.  It  alio 
occurred  to  him  at  the  fame  time,  that  though  this  power 
appears  to  fuller  no  diminution  at  any  heights  to  which  we 
can  afeeud,  thefe  being  comparatively -extremely  fmal!,  yet 
it  was  highly  probable,  that , at  very  great  di (lances  from 
the  earth,  it  might  be  eonfiderably  weakened. 

In  following  therefore  this  conjecture,  he  was  farther  led 
t.n  conceive,  that  if  the  attraftion  of  the  earth  was  the  caufe 
of  retaining  the  moon  in  her  orbit,  the  planets,  in  like  man- 
ner, muft  be  retained  in  their  orbits  .by  the  attractive  force 
cf  the  fun;  and  as  the  fq  11  ares  of  the  times  of  the  revolu- 
tions of  the  planets  had  been  found  by  Kepler  to  be  propor- 
tional to  the  cubes  of  their  mean  diftar.ces  from  the  fun,  it 
followed  that  the  diminution  of  their  centrifugal  forces,  and 
cf  courfe  that  of  gravity,  would  be  reciprocally  as  the  fquares 
of  their  diflances  from  that  body.  Hence, from  the  experi- 
ments which  had  been  already  made  on  the  defeent  of  heavy 
bodies  at  fmall  elevations,  he  determined  the  height  from 
which  the  moon,  if  left  freely  to  herfelf,  would  defeend  to- 
wards the  earth  in  a fhort  interval  of  time  : this  is  well 
known  to  be  the  verfed  fine  of  the  arc  that  fine  deferibes  in 
that  time  ; and  which,  by  means  of  the  lunar  parallax,  may 
be  determined  in  parts  of  the  earth’s  radius  ; fo  that  to  com- 
pare the  diminution  of  gravity  with  the  obfervations,  no- 
thing more  was  neceffary  than  to  know  the  magnitude  of 
this  line. 

But  Newton,  having  at  that  time  only  an  incorreft  mea- 
fure  of  the  terreftrial  meridian,  obtained  a refult  eonfiderably 
different  from  that  which  he  expended  ; whence,  imagining 
that  fome  unknown  forces  might  be  connected  with  the 
gravity  of  the  moon,  he  abandoned  his  firft  ideas.  Some 
years  afterwards,  however,  his  attention  was  again  called  to 
the  fubjeCt  byr  a letter  of  Dr.  Hooke  ; and  as  Picard,  about 
this  time,  had  meafured  a degree  of  the  earth  in  France  with 
greac  exadtnefs,  he  employed  this  meafure  in  his  calculations 
inftead  of  the  one  he  had  before  made  ufe  of,  and  found,  by 
that  means,  that  the  moon  is  retained  in  her  orbit  by  the 
foie  power  of  gravity,  fuppofed  to  be  reciprocally  propor- 
tional to  the  fquares  of  the  difiances. 

According  to  this  law,  he  alfo  found  that  the  line  ffeferi- 
bed  by  bodies  in  their  defeent  is  an  ellipfe,  of  which  the 
centre  of  the  earth  occupies  one  of  the  foci  ; and  confider- 
ing,  afterwards,  that  the  orbits  of  the  planets  are,  in  like 
manner,  eliipfes,  having  the  centre  of  the  fun  in  one  of  their 
foci,  he  had  the  fatisfadlion  to  perceive,  that  the  folufion 
v>  hich  he  had  undertaken,  only  from  curiofity,  was  applicable 
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to  fome  of  the  moft  fublime  objects  of  nature.  Thefe  aif. 
coveries  gave  birth  to  his  celebrated  work  entitled,  “ Philo, 
fophice  Naturalis  Prir.cipia  Mathematica,”  which  appeared 
in  1677  ; and  is  juftly  confidered  as  one  of  the  greateft  mo- 
r.uments  that  has  ever  been  erected  by  human  genius  to  the 
honour  of  fcier.ce. 

In  generalifing  thefe  refearches,  this  profound  geometer 
afterwards  fhewed,  that  a projeCtile  may  deftribe  any  conic 
feCtion  whatever,  by  virtue  of  a .force  directed  towards  its 
focus,  and  adling  in  proportion  to  the  reciprocal  fquares  of 
the  diltances.  He  alfo  developed  the  various  properties  of 
morion  in  thefe  kinds  of  curves,  and  determined  the  neceffary 
conditions,  fo  that  the  feCtion  fhould  be  a circle,  an  ellipfe, 
a .parabola,  or  an  hyperbola,  which  depend  only  upon  the 
velocity  and  primitive  pofition  of  the  body  ; alfigning,  in 
such  cafe,  the  conic  feCtion  which  the  body  would  deferibe. 
He  alfo  applied  thefe  refearches  to  the  motion  of  the  fatel- 
lites  and  comets,  lhewing  that  the  former  move  round  their 
primaries,  and  the  latter  round  the  fun,  according  to  the 
fame  law  ; and  he  pointed  out  the  means  of  determining,  by 
obfervation,  the  elements  of  thele  eliipfes. 

In  coniidering  that  the  fatellites  move  round  the  planets 
in  nearly  the  fame  manner  as  if  thefe  planets  were  quiefeeut, 
Newton  perceived  that  they  muff  all  equally  gravitate  to- 
wards the  fun.  The  equality  of  aCtion  and  re-aCtion  did 
not  allow  him  to  doubt  that  the  fun  gravitates  towards  the 
planets,  as  well  as  thefe  towards  their  iaiellites  ; and  that  the 
earth  is  attracted  by  all  the  bodies  that  are  attracted  towards 
her.  He  afterwards  extended,  by  analogy,  this  property  to 
all  the  parts  of  which  bodies  are  compofcd,  and  eftablilhed 
it  as  a principle,  that  every  molecule  of  matter  attracts  every 
other  body  in  proportion  to  its  mafs  and  reciprocally  as 
the  fquare  of  the  diftance  from  the  body  attracted. 

Having  arrived  at  this  principle,  Newton  foon  faw  that 
all  the  great  phenomena  of  the  fyftem  of  the  world  might 
be  eaiily  derived  from  it.  In  conftdering  the  force  of  gra- 
vity at  the  furface  of  the  celeftial  bodies  as  the  refultante  of 
the  attractions  of  all  their  molecules,  he  arrived  at  thefe  re- 
markable conclulions : that  the  attractive  force  of  a body', 
or  fpherical  ftratum,  on  a point  placed  without  it, 
is  the  fame  as  if  the  whole  of  its  mafs  was  united 
in  the  centre  ; and  that  a point  placed  within  the  body,  or 
more  generally  in  any  ftratum  terminated  by  two  fimilar  el- 
liptical furfaces,  fimilarly  lituated,  is  equally  attracted  on  all 
parts.  He  alfo  proved  that  the  rotation  of  the  earth  upon 
its  axis  muft  occafion  a flattening  of  it  about  its  poles, 
which  was  afterwards  verified  by  an  aCtual  meafurement ; 
and  he  determined  the  law  of  the  variation  of  the  degrees,  in 
different  latitudes,  upon  the  fuppofition  that  the  matter  of 
theeaith  was  homogeneous.  He  likewife faw, that  the  aCtions 
of  the  fun  and  moon  upon  the  terreftrial  fpheroid,  muft  pro- 
duce a movement  of  rotation  of  its  axis,  as  well  as  occafion 
a retrocefiion  of  the  equinoxes,  and  the  various  ofcillations 
of  the  waters  of  the  ocean  which  are  called  the  tides.  In 
fliort,  he  alfo  affured  himfelf,  that  the  inequalities  of  the 
motion  of  the  moon  arife  from  the  combined  aftions  of  the 
fun  and  earth  upon  this  fatellite. 

But,  with  the  exception  of  what  concerns  the  elliptical 
motions  of  the  planets  and  comets,  and  the  attractions  of 
fpherical  bodies,  thefe  difeoveries  were  not  wholly  complet- 
ed by  Newton.  His  theory  of  the  figures  of  the  planets  is 
limited  by  the  fuppofition  of  their  homogeneity  ; aud  his 
folution  of  the  problem  of  the  preceflion  of  the  equinoxes, 
although  extremely  ingenious,  and  nearly  agreeing  with  the 
refults  obtained  from  obfervations,  is  defective  in  feveral 
refpeCts  ; as  among  the  great  number  of  perturbations  of 
the  celeftial  motions,  feveral  fmall  ones,  and  particularly 
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that  which  arifes  from  the  eveCtion  of  the  moon,  efcaped 
Kis  reiearches.  H-1  has  perfectly  citablifhed  the  principle 
which  he  had  discovered  ; but  left  the  complete  develope- 
ment  of  its  confequences  and  advantages  to  the  geome- 
ters that  Ihould  fucceed  him. 

Tiie  profound  analyfxs,  of  which  this  great  man  was 
alfo  the  inventor,  had  not,  at  this  time,  been  fufficiently 
perfected,  to  enable  him  to  give  complete  folntions  to  all 
the  difficult  problems  which  arife  in  confidering  the  the- 
ory of  the  fyftem  of  the  world  ; fo  that  he  was  foine- 
times  obliged  to  give  only  imperfect  Sketches  or  approxi- 
mations, and  leave  them  to  be  verified  by  a more  rigorous 
calculation.  But,  notwithftanding  tbefe  inevitable  defeats, 
the  importance  and  generality  of  his  difcoveries,  and  the 
great  number  of  his  original  and  profound  views,  which 
have  given  rife  to  the  mod  brilliant  mathematical  theories 
of  the  prefect  age,  will  always  affure  to  this  performance 
the  pre-eminence  above  every  other  fimilar  production  of 
the  human  mind. 

Having  thus  given  a concife  hiftory  of  the  difcovery  of 
this  extenfive  principle,  and  its  application  to  the  laws  of 
motion,  it  is  proper  to  obferve,  that  though  Newton  makes 
ufe  of  the  word  attraction  in  common  with  the  Ichool  phi- 
lofophers,  yet  he  very  ftudioufly  diftinguifhed  between  the 
ideas.  The  ancient  attraction  was  fuppofed  to  be  a kind 
of  quality,  inherent  in  certain  bodies  themfel  res,  and  arifing 
from  their  particular  or  fpecific  forms  ; but  the  Newtonian 
attraction  is  a more  indefinite  principle,  denoting  no  parti- 
cular kind  or  manner  of  aCtion,  nor  the  phyfical  caufes  of 
fuch  aCtion,  but  only  tendency  in  the  general,  a conatus 
accedendi,  to  whatever  caufe,.  phyfical  or  metaphyfical,  fuch 
effeCts  be  owing,  whether  to  a power  inherent  in  the  bodies 
themfelves,  or  to  the  itnpulfe  of  an  external  agent. 

He  accordingly  Shews  in  his  Philofoph.  Nat.  Prim  Math, 
that  he  ufes  the  words  attraction,  impulfe,  and  propention 
to  the  centre,  indifferently  ; and  cautions  the  reader  not  to 
imagine,  that  by  attraction  he  exprefies  the  modus  of  the 
aCtion,  or  the  efficient  caufe  thereof,  as  if  there  were  any 
proper  powers  in  the  centres,  which  in  reality  are  only  ma- 
thematical points;  or  as  if  centres  could  attraCt.  Lib.  i.  p.  y. 
In  like  manner  he  confiders  centripetal  powers  as  attractions, 
though  phyfically  Speaking,  it  were  more  juft  to  call  them 
Impulfes.  Ib.  p.  148.  He  alfo  adds,  that  what  he  calls 
attraction  may  poffibly  be  effected  by  impulfe,  though  not 
a common  or  corporeal  impulfe,  but  after  fome  other  man- 
ner unknown  to  us.  Optics,  p.  322. 

Attraction  indeed,  if  considered  as  a quality  arifing  from 
the  fpecific  forms  of  bodies,  ought,  together  with  lympa- 
thy,  antipathy,  and  the  whole  tribe  of  occult  qualities,  to 
be  exploded.  But  when  we  have  fet  thefe  afide,  there  will 
remain  innumerable  phenomena  of  nature,  and  particularly 
the  gravity  or  weight  of  bodies,  or  their  tendency  to  a cen- 
tre, which  argue  a principle  of  aCtion  feemingly  diftinCt 
from  impulfe,  or  where  at  leaf!  there  is  no  fenfible  im- 
pulsion concerned.  It  is  alfo  well  known,  that  this,  aCtion 
differs,  in  iome  refpeCts,  from  all  impulsion  we  know  of,  the 
latter  being  always  found  to  aCt  in  proportion  to  the  furface 
of  bodies  ; whereas  gravity  adds  according  to  their  folid 
contents  ; and  confequently  mult  arife  from  fome  caufe 
that  penetrates  or  pervades  their  whole  fubftances.  This 
unknown  principle,  which  can  be  considered  fo  only  with 
refpeCt  to  its  caufe  (for  its  phenomena  and  effeCts  are  moil 
obvious),  with  all  the  fpecies  and  modifications  of  it,  is 
what  we  call  attraction,  which  is  a general  name  under 
which  all  mutual  tendencies,  where  no  phyfical  impulfe 
appears,  and  which  cannot  therefore  be  accounted  for  from 
any  known  laws  of  nature,  may  be  ranged  ; and  here  arife 


feveral  particular  kinds  of  attractions,  as  gravity,  magne- 
tifrn,  eleClricity,  See.  which  are  So  many  different  laws  ; 
and  only  agreeing  in  this,  that  we  do  not  fee  any  phyfical 
caufes  of  them  ; but  that  as  to  our  fenfes,  they  may  really 
arife  from  fome  power  or  efficacy  in  fuch  bodies,  by  whicls 
they  are  enabled  to  aCt,  even  upon  diftant  bodies,  thougffi 
our  reafon  abfolutely  difallows  of  any  fuch  aCtion. 

Attraction  may  be  divided  with  refpeCt  to  the  law  it 
obferves,  into  two  kinds:  1.  That  which  extends  to  fenfi- 
ble distances  ; fuch  are  the  attractions  of  gravity  found  in 
all  bodies  ; and  the  attraction  of  magnetifm  and  eieCtricity 
found  in  fome  particular  bodies  ; the  feveral  laws  and  phe- 
nomena of  which  fee  under  their  refpeCtive  articles. 

Among  thefe,  the  attraction  of  gravity,  which  is  alfo 
called  the  centripetal  force,  is  one  of  the  greateft  and  molt 
univerfal  principles  in  nature  ; we  fee  and  feel  it  operate 
on  bodies  near  the  earth,  and  find  by  obfervation,  that  the 
fame  power  alfo  obtains  in  the  moon,  and  i.i  both  the 
primary  and  fecondary  planets,  as  well  as  in  the  comets  ; 
and  that  this  is  the  power  by  which  they  are  all  retained 
in  their  orbits,  &c.  : and  hence,  as  gravity  is  found  in  all 
the  bodies  which  come  under  our  obfervation,  it  is  eafily 
inferred,  by  one  of  the  fettled  rules  of  philofophizing, 
that  it  obtains  in  all  others  ; and  as  it  is  found  to  be  as 
the  quantity  of  matter  in  each  body,  it  muft  be  in  everv 
particle  thereof ; and  hence,  every  particle  in  nature  is 
proved  to  attraCt  every  other  particle,  & c.  See  the  demon- 
fixation  of  this  laid  down  at  lprge  under  the  articles  Cen- 
trifugal, Centripetal,  Comet,  Moon,  Newtonian 
Philofophy,  Planf.t,  Satellite,  Sun,  &c. 

From  this  attraction  arifes  all  the  motion,  and  confe-- 
quently  all  the  mutation,  in  the  univerfe  ; by  this,  heavy 
bodies  defeend  and  light  ones  afeend,  projeCtiles  are  direCied, 
vapours  and  exhalations  arife,  and  rains,  & c.  fall.  Alio 
from  the  fame  caufe  rivers  glide,  the  air  preffes,  the  ocean 
fwells,  & c.  In  effeCt,  the  motions  arifing  from  this  prin- 
ciple, make  the  fubjeCt  of  that  extenfive  branch  of  mathe- 
matics called  Mechanics , or  Statics jWitki  the  parts  or  append- 
ages thereof  Hydrojiatics,  Pneumatics.  See  Mathematics, 
Philosophy,  & c. 

2..  That  which  extends  only  to  fmall  diflances. — Such  is 
found  to  obtain  in  the  minute  particles  whereof  all  bodies 
are  compofed,  which  attract  each  other  at  or  extremely 
near  the  point  of  contaffi,  with  a force  much  fuperior  to  that 
of  gravity  ; Hit  which  at  any  difiance  from  it  decreafes 
much  fafier  than  the  power  of  gravity.  This  power  is 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Slttr  action  of  Cohefon,  as  being 
that  by  which  the  atoms  or  infenfible  particles  of  bodies  are 
united  with  larger  and  more  fenfible  figures.  See  Cohesion. 

The  latter  kind  of  attraction  owns  Newton  for  its  dif- 
cover,  as  the  former  does  for  its  improver.  The  laws  of 
motion,  percuffion,  &c.  in  fenfible  bodies  under  various 
circumftances,  as  falling,  projected,  &c.  afeertained  by  the 
later  philofophers,  do  not  reach  to  thofe  more  remote  in- 
teftine  motions  of  the  competent  particles  of  the  fame 
bodies,  on  which  the  changes  of  their  texture,  colour,  pro- 
perties, Si c.  depend  ; fo  that  our  philofophy,  if  it  were 
founded  wholly  on  the  principle  of  gravitation,  and  canned 
no  farther  than  that  would  lead  us,  would  neeeffarily  be 
very  deficient. 

But  befide  the  common  laws  of  fenfible  maffes,  the  mi- 
nute parts  which  they  are  compofed  of  are  found  fubjeCt 
to  fome  others  which  have  been  only  of  late  taken  notice  of, 
and  are  yet  very  imperfeCtly  known.  Newton,  to  whole 
happy  penetration  we  owe  the  hint,  contents  himfelf  with- 
eftablifhing  that  there  .are  fuch  motions  in  the  minima 
nature,  and  that  they  flow  from  certain  powers  or  forces 
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not  reducible  to  any  of  thofe  in  the  great  world. — By  virtue 
of  thefe  powers  he  '.hews,  “ that  the  fmall  particles  adl  on 
each  other  even  at  a diltance,  and  that  many  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  nature  are  the  refult  of  this  adlion.  Seniible 
bodies,  as  we  have  already  obferved,  adl  on  each  other 
feveral  ways  ; and  as  we  thus  perceive  the  tenor  and  courfe 
of  nature,  it  appears  highly  probable  that  there  may  be 
other  powers  of  the  like  kind,  nature  being  always  uniform 
and  confident  with  herfelf: — Thofe  juft,  mentioned,  reach- 
ing to  fenfible  diftances,  have  been  generally  obferved  ; 
but  there  may  be  others,  which  reach  to  fuch  fmall  aif- 
tances  as  have  hitherto  efcaped  obfervation  ; and  this,  it  is 
probable,  may  be  the  cafe  with  electricity,  even  without 
being  excited  by  fridlion. 

He  then  proceeds  to  confirm  the  reality  of  thefe  fuf- 
picions  from  a great  number  of  phenomena  and  experiments, 
which  plainly  argue  fuch  powers  and  adlions  between  the 
particles  of  bodies,  e.  g.  of  falts  and  water,  oil  of  vitriol 
and  water,  aqua  fortis  and  iron,  fpirit  of  vitriol  and  falt-petre, 
and  many  other  chemical  fubftauces.  He  alfo  fhews  that 
thefe  powers  are  unequally  ftrong  between  different  bodies  ; 
e.  g.  ftronger  between  the  particles  of  fait  of  tartar  and 
thofe  of  aqua  fortis,  than  thofe  of  filver  ; and  between  aqua 
fortis  and  lapis  calaminaris,  than  iron  ; between  iron  and 
copper,  than  filver,  or  mercury,  &c.  So  fpirit  of  vitriol 
adls  on  water,  but  more  on  iron  or  copper,  &c.  The 
other  experiments  which  countenance  the  exiftenee  of  fucn 
principles  of  attradlion  in  the  particles  of  matter  are  in- 
numerable, many  ot  which  may  be  found  enumerated  under 
the  articles  Affinity,  Acid,  Matter,  Menstruum, 
Salt,  &c. 

Thefe  adticns,  by  virtue  of  which  the  particlesof  thebodies 
above  mentioned  tend  towards  each  other,  are  called  by  the 
general  indefinite  name  attradlion,  which  is  equally  applicable 
to  all  adlions  by  which  diftant  bodies  tend  towards  each  other, 
whether  by  impulfe,  or  by  any  other  more  latent  power ; 
and  hence  we  can  account  for  an  infinity  of  phenomena 
which  would  otherwife  be  inexplicable  from  the  principle 
of  gravity  ; fuch  as  cohefion,  diffolution,  coagulation, 
cryftallization,  the  afcent  of  fluids  in  capillary  tubes, 
animal  fecrction,  fluidity,  fixity,  fermentation,  &c.  ; which 
fee  under  their  proper  names. 

“ Thus”  (adds  our  incomparable  author)  “will  nature  be 
found  conformable  to  herfelf,  and  very  firnple,  performing 
all  the  great  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  by  the  attrac- 
tion of  gravity  which  intercedes  thofe  bodies,  and  almoft  all 
the  fmall  ones  of  their  parts,  by  fome  other  attradlive 
power  diffufed  through  their  particles.  Without  fuch  prin- 
ciples, there  never  would  have  been  any  motion  in  the 
world  ; and  without  the  continuance  thereof,  motion  would 
fooiv  perifli  ; there  being  otherwife  a great  decreafe  or  dimi- 
nution thereof  which  is  only  iupplied  by  thefe  adlive  princi- 
ples-” Optics,  p.  373. 

For  thefe  reafons  it  is  certainly  unjuft  to  declare  againft 
a principle  which  furniflies  fo  beautiful  a view,  for 
no  other  reafon  but  becaufe  we  cannot  conceive  how  one 
body  flrould  a cl  on  another  at  a diftance.  It  is  certain 
that,  philqfophy  allows  of  no  adtion  but  what  is  by  im- 
mediate contadl  or  impulfion  (for  how  can  a body  exert 
any  adlive  power  where  it  does  not  exift  ? to  fuppofe  this  of 
any. thing,  even  of  the  Supreme  Being  himfelf,  would  per- 
haps implya'contradidlion) ; yet  we  fee effedls without  feeing 
any  fuch  impulfe  ; and  where  there  arc  effedls,  we  can  eafily 
infer  there  are  caufes,  whether  we  fee  them  or  not.  We 
may  confider  fuch  effedls,  therefore,  without  entering  into 
the  confideration  of  the  caufes,  as  indeedit  feems  the  buiinefs 
ef  a philofopher  to  do  ; for  to  exclude  a number  of  pheno- 


mena which  we  fee,  would  be  to  leave  a great  chafm  in 
the  hiftory  of  nature  : and  to  argue  about  thofe  which  we 
do  not  fee,  would  be  to  build  cattles  in  the  air.  Hence  it 
follows,  that  the  pheuomnea  of  attradlion  are  matter  of 
phyfical  confideration,  and  as  fuch  entitled  to  a {hare  in  the 
fyftem  of  phyfics  ; but  that  the  caufes  of  them  will  only  be- 
come fo  when  they  become  fenfible,  i.  e.  when  they  appear 
to  be  the  effedt  of  fome  other  higher  caufes  (for  a cauie  is 
no  otherwife  feen  than  as  itfelf  is  an  effedl,  fo  that  the  firft 
caufe  mull,  from  the  nature  of  things,  be  invifible)  ; we  are, 
therefore,  at  liberty  to  fuppoie  the  caufes  of  attradlion 
what  we  pleafe,  without  any  injury  to  the  effedls.  The  il- 
luftrious  Newton  himfelf  feems,  indeed,  a little  irrefolute  as 
to  the  caufes,  inclining  fometimes  to  attribute  gravity  to  the 
adlion  of  an  immaterial  caufe,  Optics,  p.  343,  &c. ; and 
lometimes  to  that  of  a material  one,  Ibid.  p.  325. 

In  his  philofophy,  the  refearch  into  caufes  is  the  laft 
thing,  and  never  comes  under  confideration  till  the  laws  and 
phenomena  of  the  effedls  be  fettled  ; it  being  to  thefe  phe- 
nomena that  the  caufe  is  to  be  accommodated.  The  caufe 
even  of  any  of  the  groffell  and  moll  fenfible  adlions  is  not 
adequately  known  ; how  impulfe  or  percuffion  itfelf,  for  in- 
ftance,  produces  its  effedl,  that  is,  how  motion  is  communi- 
cated by  one  body  to  another,  confounds  the  deepeft  philo- 
fophers ; yet  is  impulfe  received  not  only  into  philofophy, but 
into  mathematics  ; and  accordingly  the  laws  and  phenomena 
of  its  effedls  make  the  greateft  part  of  common  mechanics. 

The  other  fpecies  of  attradlion,  therefore,  in  which  no 
impulfe  is  remarkable,  when  their  phenomena  are  fufficiently 
alcertained,  have  the  fame  title  to  be  promoted  from  phyfical 
to  mathematical  confideration  ; and  this  without  any  pre- 
vious inquiry  into  their  caufes,  which  our  conceptions 
may  not  be  proportioned  to  ; let  them  be  occult,  as  all 
caufes  ilridlly  fpeaking  are,  fo  that  their  effedls,  which  alone 
immediately  concern  us,  be  but  apparent.  See  Cause. 

Our  illullrious  countryman,  therefore,  far  from  adulterat- 
ing philofophy  with  any  thing  foreign  or  metaphyfical,  as 
many  have  reproached  him  with  doing,  has  the  glory  of 
having  thrown  every  thing  of  this  kind  out  of  his  fyftem, 
and  of  having  opened  a new  fource  of  the  moll  fublime  me- 
chanics yet  known  ; it  is  hence,  therefore,  that  we  mult 
expedl  to  learn  the  manner  of  the  changes,  produdlions, 
generations,  corruptions,  &c.  of  natural  things  ; with  all  that 
feene  of  wonders  which  is  opened  to  us  by  the  operations  of 
chemiftry. 

The  caufe  of  attradlion  was  long  accounted  for,  by  fuppof- 
ing  that  there  exifted  a certain  unknown  fubftance  which 
impelled  all  bodies  towards  each  other  ; an  hypotheiis  to 
which  philofophers  had  recourfe,  from  an  opinion  which  had 
conilantly  been  admitted  as  a firft  principle,  “ that  no  body 
can  adl  where  it  is  not  as  if  it  were  more  difficult  to  con- 
ceive why  a change  is  produced  in  a body  by  another  which 
is  placed  at  a greater  diftance,  than  why  it  is  produced  by 
one  which  is  fituate  at  a fmall  diftance  ; it  being  not  only 
as  impoffible  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  attradlion  by  im- 
pulfion as  it  is  to  conceive  how  bodies  fliould  be  urged 
towards  each  other  by  the  adlion  of  an  external  fubftance, 
as  how  they  fliould  be  urged  towards  each  other  by  a power 
inherent  in  themfelves.  The  fadl  is,  that  we  can  neither 
comprehend  the  one  nor  the  other ; nor  can  any  reafon  be 
affigned  why  the  Creator  might  not  as  eafily  bellow  upon 
matter  the  power  of  adling  upon  matter  at  a diftance,  as 
the  power  of  being  adled  upon  and  changed"  by  matter  in 
adlual  contadl. 

But  we  have  no  reafon  befides  for  fuppofing  that  bodies 
are  ever  in  any  cafe  adlually  in  contadl.  For  all  bodies,  are 
diminiffied  in  bulk  by  cold,  that  is  to  fay,  their  particles 
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are  brought  nearer  each  other,  which  would  bo  impofiible, 
unlefs  they  had  been  at  fome  diftance  before  the  application 
of  the  cold,  Ahnoft  all  bodies  are  diminifhed  in  bulk  by 
preffure,  and  confequently  their  particles  are  brought  nearer 
eacli  other;  and  the  diminution  of  bulk  is  always  propor- 
tioned to  the  preffure.  Newton  has  alfo  (hewn  that  it  re- 
quires a force  of  many  pounds  to  bring  two  glafles  within 
the  Sooth  part  of  an  inch  of  each  other;  that  a much 
greater  force  is  neceffary  to  diminifh  that  diftance,  and  that 
no  preffure  whatever  is  capable  of  diminilhing  it  beyond  a 
certain  point.  Confequently  there  is  a force  which  impedes 
the  actual  contact  of  bodies,  which  increafes  inverfely  as 
fome  power  or  funCtion  of  the  diftance,  and  which  no 
power  whatever  is  capable  of  overcoming.  Bofcovich  has 
likewife  demonftrated,  that  a body  in  motion  communicates 
part  of  its  motion  to  another  body  before  it  actually  reaches 
it.  Hence  we  may  conclude,  that,  as  far  as  we  know, 
there  is  no  fuch  thing  as  actual  contact  in  nature  ; and  that 
bodies  of  courfe  always  act  upon  each  other  at  a diihince. 
Even  impuifion,  therefore,  or  preffure,  is  an  initance  of 
bodies  acting  on  each  other  without  being  in  contact,  and 
confequently  this  is  no  better  an  explanation  of  attraction, 
than  the  fuppofition  that  it  is  an  inherent  power.  We  mult 
therefore  be  fatisfied  with  conlxdering  attraction  as  an  un- 
known power,  by  which  all  bodies  are  drawn  towards  each 
other,  and  which  aCts  conftantiy  and  uniformly  in  all 
times  and  places,  fo as  always  to  diminifh  the  diftance  between 
them,  unlefs  when  they  are  prevented  from  approaching 
each  other  by  fome  force  equally  powerful.  But  why  it 
diminifhes  as  the  diftance  increafes,  it  is  impofhble  to  fay ; 
although  the  faCt  is  certain,  and  is  almoft  incompatible 
with  the  fuppofition  of  impuifion  being  the  caufe  of  attrac- 
tion. The  truth  is,  that  we  muft  not  be  too  precipitate  in 
drawing  concluiions,  but  muft  wait,  with  patience,  till  future 
diicoveries  fhall  enable  us  to  advance  farther;  fatisfying  our- 
felves,  in  the  mean  time,  in  arranging  the  laws  of  nature 
which  have  been  afcertained,  without  attempting  to  deve- 
lope  the  cauies  upon  which  they  depend. 

Attraction,  in  Chemiflry.  See  Affinity. 

Attraction,  Centre  of.  See  Centre. 

Attraction  of  Mountains.  According  to  the  New- 
tonian theory  of  attraction,  this  principle  pervades  the  mi- 
nuteft  particles  of  matter,  and  the  combined  action  of  all 
the  parts  of  the  earth  forms  the  attraction  of  the  whole. 
For  the  fame  reaion,  therefore,  that  a heavy  body  tends 
downwards  in  a perpendicular  to  the  earth’s  furface,  confi- 
dered  as  fmooth  and  even,  it  muft  be  attracted  towards  tire 
centre  of  a neighbouring  mountain,  by  a force  proportional 
to  the  quantity  of  matter  contained  in  it ; and  the  effect  of 
this  attraction,  or  the  accelerative  force  produced  by  it, 
muft  depend  on  the  nearnefs  or  diftance  of  the  mountain 
from  the  gravitating  body,  becaufe  this  force  increafes  as 
the  fquares  of  the  diftances  decreafe.  Upon  thefe  principles 
it  is  obvious,  that  the  plumb-line  of  a quadrant,  or  of  any 
other  aftronomical  inftrument,  muft  be  deflected  from  its 
proper  lituation,  by  a fmall  quantity,  towards  the  mountain, 
and  the  apparent  altitudes  and  zenith  diftances  of  the  liars, 
taken  with  the  inftrument,  be  altered  accordingly  : e.  g.  if 
the  zenith  diftance  of  a ltar  on  the  meridian  were  obferved 
at  two  ftations  under  the  fame  meridian,  one  on  the  fouth 
fide  of  a mountain,  the  other  on  the  north  ; and  the  plumb- 
line  of  the  inftrument  were  attracted  out  of  its  vertical  po- 
lition  by  the  mountain,  the  ftar  muft  appear  too  much  to 
the  north,  by  the  obfervation  at  the  fouthern  ftation,  and 
too  much  to  the  fouth  by  that  at  the  northern  ftation  ; and 
confequently  the  difference  of  the  latitudes  of  the  two  fta- 
tions refulting  from  thefe  obfervations,  would  be  greater 
than  it  really  is.  If  then  the  true  difference  of  their  lati- 
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tildes  he  determined  by  mealuring  the  diftance  between  the 
two  ftations  on  the  ground,  the  excels  of  t'ne  difference, 
found  bv  the  obfervations  of  the  ltar  above  that  found  by 
this  meaiurement,  mull  have  been  produced  by  the  attrac- 
tion ol  the  mountain  ; and  the  half  of  it  will  be  the  effect 
of  fuch  attraction  on  the  plumb-line  at  each  obfervation, 
provided  that  the  mountain  attracts  equally  on  both  iides. 

The  firlt  hint  for  determining  the  quantity  of  this  attrac- 
tion was  iuggelted  by  Newton,  'in  his  Treatile  of  the  Syllem 
of  the  World  ; and  the  firlt  experiment  for  this  purpole  was 
conducted  by  M.  Bouguer,  and  M.  de  la  Condamine,  in  the 
year  1738.  Whilft  they  were  employed  in  meafuring  three 
degrees  of  the  meridian,  near  Quito  in  Peru,  they  endea- 
voured to  aicertain  the  effect  of  the  attraction  of  Chimbo- 
raco,  a mountain  in  that  neighbourhood,  which,  by  a rough 
computation,  they  fuppofed  to  be  equal  to  about  the  2000th 
part  of  the  attraction  of  the  whole  earth.  By  obferving 
the  altitudes  of  fixed  ftar-s  at  two  ftations,  one  on  the  fouth 
fide  ol  the  mountain,  and  the  other  on  the  north,  they 
found  the  quantity  of  y-|"  in  favour  of  the  attraction  of  the 
mountain  by  a mean  of  their  obfervations  ; whereas  the 
plumb-line,  according  -to  the  theory,  fhould  have  declined 
from  the  true  vertical  line  1'  43  '.  However,  though  the 
general  refult  is  favourable  to  the  Newtonian  doctrine,  the 
experiment  was  performed  under  lo  many  difadvantages, 
as  not  to  afford  the  fatisfaCtion  which  was  to  be  wiflied  ; 
and  M.  Bouguer  terminates  his  account  of  their  obferva- 
tions, with  expreffmg  his  hopes,  that  the  experiment  might 
be  repeated  under  more  favourable  circumftances,  either  in 
France  or  in  England.  Bouguer,  Figure  de  la  Terre. 

Nothing  was  afterwards  done,  till  Mr.  (now  Dr.)  Mafke- 
lyne,  the  prelent  aftronomer  royal,  made  a propoial  to  the 
Royal  Society  for  this  purpofe,  in  the  year  1772  ; and  in 
1774,  he  was  deputed  to  make  the  trial,  accompanied  with 
proper  alhftants,  and  furnilhed  with  the  molt  accurate  in- 
ltruments.  He  made  choice  of  the  mountain  Schehallien, 
in  Scotland,  for  the  icene  of  his  operations,  the  direction 
of  which  is  nearly  from  eait  to  weft,  its  mean  height  above 
the  furrounding  valley  about  2000  feet,  and  its  higheft  part 
above  the  level  of  the  fea  3550  feet.  Two  ftations  for  ob, 
fervations  were  felected,  .one  on  the  north,  and  the  other  on 
the  fouth  iide  of  the  mountain.  Every  circumitance  that 
could  contribute  to  the  accuracy  of  the  experiment  was  re- 
garded ; and  irom  the  obfervation  of  ten  liars  near  the  ze- 
nith, Mr.  Malkelyne  found  the  apparent  difference  of  the 
altitudes  of  the  two  ftations  to  be  54.6  ';  and  from  a mea- 
iurement by  triangles,  formed  from  two  bafes  on  different 
lides  of  the  mountain,  he  found  the  difference  of  their  paral- 
lels to  be  4364  feet,  which,  in  the  latitude  of  Schehallien, 
viz.  56°  40',  anfwers  to  an  arch  of  . the  meridian  of  43 ", 
which  is  iefs  by  11.6"  than  that  found  by  the  feCtor.  Its 
half,  therefore,  or  5.8"  is  the  mean  effeCt  of  the  attraction 
of  the  mountain.  From  this  experiment,  conducted  with 
great  alfiduity  and  accuracy,  and  tending  to  the  eltablilh- 
inent  of  the  Newtonian  theory,  Mr.  Malkelyne  infers,  that 
the  mountain  Schehallien  exerts  a fenlible  attraction ; and, 
therefore,  that  every  mountain,  and  every  particle  of  the 
earth,  is  endued  with  the  fame  property,  in  proportion  to 
its  quantity  of  matter.  The  law  of  the  variation  of  this 
force,  in  the  inverfe  ratio  of  the  fquares  of  the  diftances,  is 
likewife  confirmed  by  it ; for  if  the  force  of  the  attraction 
of  the  hill  had  been  only  to  that  of  the  earth  as  the  mat- 
ter in  the  hill  to  that  of  the  earth,  and  had  not  been  greatly 
increafed  by  the  near  approach  to  its  centre,  the  attraction 
muft  have  been  wholly  infenfible.  He  infers  alfo,  that  the 
mean  aenfity  of  the  earth  is  at  leaft  double  of  that  at  the 
furface  ; and  confequently,  that  the  denfity  of  the  internal 
parts  of  the  earth  is  much  greater  than  that  of  thofe  mar 
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the  furface  ; ahfo  that  the  whole  quantity  of  matter  in  the 
earth  will  be  at  leaft  twice  as  great  as  if  it  were  compofed  of 
matter  of  the  fame  denfity  with  that  at  the  furface ; and 
therefore  that  the  hypothefis  of  thofe  naturalifts,  who  fup- 
pofe  the  earth  to  be  only  a great  hollow  fhell  of  matter,  is 
groundlefs.  And  finally,  that  the  fenfible  defledtions  in  the 
plumb-lines  of  aftronomical  inilruments,  by  the  denlity  of 
the  fuperficial  parts  of  the  earth,  mull  caufe  apparent  ine- 
qualities in  the  menfuration  of  degrees  in  the  meridian.  He 
candidly  acknowledges,  however,  that  a fingle  experiment 
is  not  fufficient  to  afcertain  a matter  of  fuch  importance, 
and  recommends  other  experiments  of  a fimilar  kind  to  be 
repeated  in  various  places,  and  attended  with  different  cir- 
cumftances  ; fince  Schehallien  may  differ  in  its  internal  con- 
ftitution  from  other  mountains,  as  there  is  no  appearance  of 
its-  ever  having  been  a volcano,  which  is  the  cafe  of  many 
others.  Phil.  Trani.  vol.  Ixv.  part  2.  N°  48  and  49. 

ATTREBATII,  in  Ancient  Geography.  See  Atre- 

BATH. 

ATTRIBUTE,  from  attriluo,  in  a general  fenfe,  that 
which  agrees  to  fome  perfon  or  thing  ; or  a quality  which 
determines  fomething  to  be  after  a certain  manner.  Among 
logicians,  it  denotes  the  predicate  of  any  fubjecl,  or  whatever 
may  be  affirmed  or  denied  concerning  it.  But  more  llrictly 
fpeaking,  an  attribute  is  the  fame  with  an  effential  mode, 
or  it  is  that  which  belongs  to  the  nature  or  effence  of  the 
fubjedls  in  which  it  is.  Thus,  underflanding  is  an  attribute 
of  mind;  figure,  an  attribute  of  body,  &c. 

Of  the  feveral  attributes  belonging  to  any  fubflance,  that 
which  prefents  itfelf  firft:,  and  which  the  mind  conceives  as 
the  foundation  of  all  the  reft,  is  called  its  eJJ'entlal  attribute. 
Thus,  extenfion  is  by  fome,  and  folidity  by  others,  made 
the  effential  attribute  of  body  or  matter.  The  other  attri- 
butes are  called  accidental  ones  ; e.  gr.  roundnefs  in  wood, 
or  learning  in  a man.  Mr.  Locke  endeavours  to  prove, 
that  thinking,  which  the  Cartefians  make  the  effential  attri- 
bute of  the  mind,  is  only  an  accidental  one. 

Mr.  Harris  (Hermes,  p.  29.)  confidering  all  things  what- 
ever that  exift  either  as  the  energies  or  affections  of  fome 
other  thing,  or  as  not  being  the  energies  or  affedtions  of 
fomething  elfe,  refers  the  former  to  the  denomination  of  at- 
tributes, and  the  latter  to  that  of  fubftances.  Thus,  to 
think  is  the  attribute  of  a.  man  ; to  be  white,  of  a fwan  ; to 
fly  of  an  eagle,  &c.  If  they  exill  not  after  this  manner, 
then  they  are  called  fubftances. 

Spinoza  makes  the  foul  and  the  body  to  be  of  the  fame 
fubllance,  with  this  only  difference,  that  the  foul  is  to  be 
conceived  under  the  attribute  of  thought,  and  the  body 
under  that  of  extenfion. 

Attributes,  in  Theology,  denote  the  feveral  qualities 
and  perfections  which  we  conceive  in  God,  and  which  con- 
ilitute  his  proper  effence  ; as  juftice,  goodnefs,  wifdom, 
&c.  The  perfections  of  God  are  called  his  attributes,  be- 
caufe  he  cannot  he  without  them.  Theological  writers  have 
diftributed  the  attributes  of  the  deity  into  natural,  fuch  as 
knowledge  and  power  ; and  moral,  fuch  as  juftice  and  be- 
nevolence. Of  thefe  writers  fome  have  maintained  that  all 
the  natural  attributes  are  comprehended  under  power  and 
knowledge;  and  that  benevolence  comprehends  all  thofe  that 
are  denominated  moral.  Others,  alleging  that  God  always 
does  that  which  is  right  and  fit,  have  confidered  all  his  moral 
attributes,  viz.  juftice,  truth,  faithfulnefs,  mercy,  patience, 
&c.  as  merely  different  modifications  of  reftitude.  Others, 
again,  have  reprefented  wifdom  as  the  fpring  of  all  the  di- 
vine aClion3.  Accordingly,  they  have  ftated  the  moral 
attributes  of  God  to  he  only  different  ways  of  confidering 
his  will,  as  invariably  determined  by  his  wifdom  to  that 
which  is  beft  iu  all  poffible  circumftances.  The  attributes 


difcriminated  by  thisdenonrinationare  goodnefs, juftice,  truth, 
and  faithfulnefs.  Goodnefs  is  the  will  of  God,  determined  by 
his  wifdom,  to  the  communication  of  being  and  happinefs  be- 
caufe  it  is  fit,  and  as  far  as  it  is  fit ; juftice  is  the  will  of  God, 
determined  by  his  wifdom,  to  maintain  right  and  order,  and 
for  this  purpofe  to  do  all  that  is  neceffary  for  convincing  his 
reafonable  creatures  of  the  regard  he  hath  for  the  preferva- 
tion  of  his  own  rights  and  ot  theirs;  truth,  or  fincerity, 
is  the  will  of  God,  determined  by  his  wifdom  to  avoid 
ufing  all  figns  in  his  intercouri.es  with  his  intelligent  crea- 
tures, from  which  they  may  not  only  take  oecafion,  with- 
out neceffity,  to  deceive  themfelves,  but  would  have  juft 
ground  to  charge  him  with  being  their  deceiver,  having 
a meaning  to  himfelf  quite  different  from  that  which  the 
words  or  other  figns  he  made  ufe  of  naturally  fuggelted, 
and  were  intended  to  fuggeft  ; faithfulnefs  is  the  will  of 
God,  determined  by  his  wifdom  to  make  good  all  his 
promifes  and  engagements ; and  the  holinei's  of  God  leems 
to  Hand  for  all  thefe  perftdlions  in  conjunction,  the  Deity 
being  feparated  by  them  from  all  fociety  and  friendfhip 
with  falie  Gods.  According  to  this  ftatement  it  is  alleged, 
that  we  have  clear,  diftinrit,  and  proper,  though  not  ade- 
quate, ideas  of  the  moral  attributes  of  the  divine  nature; 
whereas  fome  have  maintained,  that  our  notions  of  juftice 
and  goodnefs  do  not  at  all  agree  to  thefe  attributes  as  they 
pertain  to  the  Deity,  in  whom  they  fignify  fomething,  of 
which  we  have  only  a confufed  or  rather  no  apprehenfion, 
and  very  different  from  what  they  do  when  afcribed  to  men. 
To  this  purpofe,  lord  Bolingbroke  (Works,  vol.  iv.  and  v. ) 
founds  his  fyftem  on  this  extravagent  paradox,  as  it  has  been 
juftly  called,  that  we  have  no  adequate  ideas  of  God’s  mo- 
ral attributes,  his  goodnefs  and  juftice,  as  we  have  of  his 
natural,  his  wifdom  and  power ; and  accordingly  he  denies 
juftice  and  goodnefs  to  be  the  fame  in  kind  in  God  as  in 
man  ; and  he  pretends,  that  the  ideas  of  God’s  moral  attri- 
butes cannot  be  acquired  by  any  reafon-ing  at  all,  either  a 
priori  or  a pojlerlori,  and  lienee  concludes,  that  if  a man  has 
fuch  ideas,  they  were  not  found  but  invented  by  him.  See 
his  objedlions  ftated  and  anfwered  by  the  late  Bifhop  War- 
burton,  in  his  “ View  of  Lord  Bolingbroke’s  Philofophy,” 
Letter  I.  See  Elartley’s  Qbf.  on  Man,  p.  316.  Bays 
on  Divine  Benevolence.  Wollafton’s  Rel.  of  Nat.  p.  116 
— 1 19.  Grove’s  Wifdom  the  firft  Spring  of  Adlion  in  the 
Deity,  in  his  Works,  -vol.  iv.  p.  1 — 46,  &c.  Balguy’s 
Divine  Redtitude,  p.  3 — 8. 

The  heathen  mythologifts  divide  the  deity  into  as  many 
diftindt  beings  as  he  has  attributes  : thus  the  power  of  God 
was  called  Jupiter ; the  wrath  of  God,  Juno ; the  abfolute 
will  of  God,  Fate , or  Defiiny,  to  which  even  his'  power  is 
fubjedt. 

Attributes,  in  Painting  and  Sculpture,  are  fymbols 
added  to  figures  and  ftatues,  to  denote  their  particular  office 
and  character.  Thus  the  club  is  an  attribute  of  Hercules? 
the  palm  is  an  attribute  of  victory  ; the  peacock,  of  Juno ; 
the  eagle,  of  Jupiter  ; the  trident,  of  Neptune  ; the  balance 
of  juftice;  the  olive,  of  peace,  &c.  See  Painting. 

ATTRIBUTIVES,  in  Grammar , are- words  which  are 
fignificailt  of  attributes  ; and  thus  include  adjedtives,  verbs, 
and  participles,  which  are  attributes  of  fubftances,  and  ad- 
verbs, which  denote  the  attributes  only  of  attributes.  Mr. 
Harris,  who  has  introduced  this  diftribution  of  words,  de- 
nominates the  former  attributives  of  the  firft  order,  and  the 
latter  attributives  of  the  fecond  order.  Jiarris’s  Hermes. 

ATTRITION,  formed  of  atterere,  to  'wear,  triture  or 
fridlion,  expreffes  fuch  a motion  of  bodies  againft  one  ano- 
ther, as  ftrikes  off  fome  fuperficial  particles,  whereby  they 
gradually  become  lefs  and  lei’s.  The  grinding  and  poli/hing 
of  bodies  is  performed  by  attrition.  The  effedts  of  attri- 
tion 
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tion  in  exciting  heat,  light,  eleftricity,  See.  fee  under 
Electricity,  Fire,  He,it,  and  Light. 

Attrition,  among  Dlvin  j,  denotes  a forrow  or  regret 
for  having  offended  God  ; arifipg  from  a fenfe  of  the  odiouf- 
nefs  of  fin,  and  the  appreheniion  of  punifliment ; i.e.of 
the  lofs  of  heaven,  and  the  pains  of  hell. 

Attrition  is  efteemed  the  loweft  degree  of  repentance,  be- 
ing a ftep  fhort  of  contrition,  which  fuppofes  the  love  of 
God  an  ingredient  or  motive  of  our  forrow  and  reper  .auce. 
Attrition,  in  the  church  of  Rome,  was  confidered  as  fuffi- 
cient  difpofition  for  a man  in  the  facrament  of  pena  .ee  to 
receive  abfolution,  and  be  juftified  before  God,  by  rerr  wing 
liis  guilt,  and  the  obligation  to  punifliment.  Hence  Dr. 
Jer.  Taylor  mentions  this  notion  as  one  of  thofc  which  ac- 
cidentally taught  or  led  to  an  ill  life.  Liberty  of  Prcphe- 
fying,  p.  2J2. 

ATT  ROW,  in  Botany.,  a name  given  by  the  people  of 
Guinea  to  a plant  which  they  ufe  in  cafes  of  fwellings,  boil- 
ing the  leaves  in  water,  and  uiirig  the  deco&ion  by  way  of 
a fomentation. 

It  is  a fpecies  of  Kali,  and  is  called  by  Petiver  halt  Gui- 
veenfe j oliis polygon!,  floribus  verticilli  in  modum  difpqf/is,  from 
its  leaves  refembling  the  common  knot-grafs,  and  its  flowers 
growing  in  bundles  round  the  Hulks.  Phil.  Tranf.  NJ  232. 

ATTRUMMAPHOC,  a name  given  by  the  people  of 
Guinea  to  a flirub  which  they  ufe  in  medicine  ; they  boil  it 
in  water,  and  give  the  deco&ion  in  the  venereal  dif- 
eafe.  The  juice  of  it,  when  frefli  preffed  out,  is  alto 
ufed,  fnuffed  up  the  noifrils,  to  promote  fneezing,  and  cure 
feveral  diforders  of  the  head  and  eyes.  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  232. 

It  is  a fpecies  of  Colutea,  called  by  Petiver,  Colutea 
lanuginofa  floribus  parvis  filiquis  pilofis  deorfum  tendentibus  ; 
and  Dr.  Herman  calls  it  an  ajlragalus. 

ATTUARII,  in  ./ Indent  Geography,  a people  of  Ger- 
many, called  by  Strabo  Chaituarii,  and  placed  by  him  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Cattcs.  By  Tacitus  they  are  deno- 
minated Chafuari.  Julian  marched  againft  thefe  people,  and 
after  an  expedition  of  three  months,  defeated  them. 

ATTUIE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Arabia,  76  miles 
"W.S.W.  of  Saade. 

ATTUND,  or  Ostund,  a country  of  Sweden,  being 
one  of  the  three  parts  cf  Upland,  between  Stockholm,  Up- 
land, and  the  Baltic  fea  ; famous  for  its  mines. 

ATTURNATO  faciendo  vel  r capiendo,  in  Law.  See 
Attornato,  &c. 

ATTUSA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Afia  Mi- 
nor, on  the  confines  of  Bithynia  and  Myfla.  Pliny. 

ATUACA,  or  Atuatuca,  a town  of  Belgic  Gaul, 
mentioned  by  Ca:far  as  belonging  to  the  Eburones,  and 
called  by  Anton.  (Itin.)  Advoca  Tungrorum.  This  city, 
under  the  appellation  of  Tongres,  was  ruined  by  Attila  in 
471,  ‘and  its  epifcopal  fee  was  transferred  to  Maeftricht ; and 
from  thence,  in  88 1,  to  Liege. 

ATUED,  or  Atuet,  in  Geography , a town  of  Sweden, 
in  Eaft  Gothland,  having  in  its  vicinity  fome  good  mines  ; 
fix  leagues  fouth-eaft  of  Lindkoping. 

ATUN-JAUXA.  See  Jauxa. 

ATUN-CANAR,  or  Great  Canar,  avillage  of  South 
America,  in  the  jurifdiction  of  Cuenca,  and  province  of 
Quito,  famous  for  its  fertility  and  the  treafures  luppofed  to 
be  buried  in  the  earth.  One  of  the  Incas  is  faid  to  have 
built  in  this  place  feveral  magnificent  temples,  fplendid  pa- 
laces, and  forts  of  Hone,  like  thofe  of  Cufco,  and  to  have 
plated  the  infide  of  the  walls  with  gold.  Some  remains  of 
its  ancient  magnificence  are  il ill  vilible.  Juan  and  Ulloa’s 
Voyage  to  South  America,  by  Adams,  vol.  i.  p.  319. 

ATURJE,  or  Aturensium  Civitas,  in  Ancient  Geo- 
graphy, a town  of  Gaul,  in  the  diftrict  of  Novem-popu- 
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lania,  feated  on  the  river  Aturus  ; now  Aire  on  the 

Adour. 

AT U RES,  in  Geography , a famous  cataract  of  the  river 
Oronoko,  in  South  America. 

ATURI,  a town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Beflarabia, 
twenty-two  miles  fouth  of  Bender. 

AT  UR  I A,  or  Atyria,  i \\  Ancient  Geography,  a name 
given  by  Strabo  to  AfFyria. 

AT WQOD’s  Ivey,  in  Geography,  a fmall  ifland  fur- 
rounded  by  rocks,  twelve  miles  north-eaft  from  Crooked 
ifland,  and  fifty  eaft  from  Yuma,  or  Long  ifland,  one  of  the 
Bahamas.  N.  lat.  230  28'.  W.  long.  73 

ATYADJE,  in  Ancient  Geography,  the  firft  race  of  kings 
who  reigned  in  Lydia,  fo  called  from  Atys,  the  ion  of  Co- 
tys,  and  grandfon  of  Manes,  who  was  faid  to  be  the  fon 
of  Jupiter  and  Tellus.  The  Atyada  were  fucceeded  by 
the  Heraclidas,  or  defeendants  of  Hercules.  See  Lydia. 

ATYMNUS,  in  Entomology,  a fpecies  of  Pap  ilio  ( Pleb . 
Rur.  Linn.)  that  inhabits  China  and  Siam.  The  wings  are 
tailed,  fulvous ; with  the  anterior  ones  black  at  the  apex. 
Fabricius.  Donovan’s  Inf.  China,  &c.  Obj.  This  is  Hefperia 
Atymmts  of  Fab. 

ATYPOS,  from  a negative,  and  tvxoe,  form , or  tenor, 
erratic,  or  irregular,  a word  ufed  by  the  old  w riters  in  me- 
dicine, for  fuch  difeales  as  did  not  obferve  any  regularity 
in  their  periods. 

Others  have  alfo  ufed  the  fame  word  in  a very  different 
fenfe,  namely,  for  deformities  and  i:  regularities  in  the  limbs  ; 
and  others,  tor  perfons  who,  from  iome  defetts  in  the  organs 
of  fpeech,  cannot  articulate  certain  particular  founds. 

ATYS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a river  of  Sicily,  now 
called  the  Corbo. 

Atys,  in  Zoology,  a fpecies  of  Simia,  in  Audebert’s 
Hiftoire  des  Singes.  (Fam.  4.  i’ett.  2.  fig.  8.)  It  belongs  to 
the  family  of  Guenons,  and  meafures  one  foot  five  inches 
from  the  muzzle  to  the  tail.  The  whole  body  is  of  a dirty 
whitifn  colour  ; the  feet,  hands,  face,  and  ears  are  of  a 
flefh  colour  ; the  muzzle  is  long  ; tail  moderate  ; ears  nearly 
fquare.  This  is  reprefented  as  a mifehievous  and  choleric 
animal  ; and  capable  of  biting  with  great  violence.  It  is 
conjeftured  to  be  the  great  white  Eaft  Indian  Ape  figured, 
by  Albert  Seba  in  his  Thefaurus  Rer.  Natur.  t.  1.  pi.  48. 
fig.  3.  by  fome  modern  French  naturalifts  ; and  alio  the 
Cercopithecus  fenex  of  Erxleben.  Syft.  Reg.  Anim,  p.  24. 

ATZEL,  Oriolus  Nobilis,  in  Ornithology,  tlie  name 
given  in  Merrern  Beytr.  to  the  bird  called  by  Latham  the 
long-billed  Grakie  ; Graccula  longirojlra  of  Pallas  and  Gme- 
lin.  Merrern  alfo  calls  it  Oriolus  chryfocephalus  of  Gmelin, 
Goldhoepfige  gelbfchttlderichte  Atzel. 

ATZMANSDORF,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Germany, 
in  the  circle  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  four  miles  fouth-eaft  of 
Erfurt. 

AU,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  arch-duchy  of  Auftria, 
fix  miles  north  of  Gemunden. — Alfo,  a town  in  Lower 
Bavaria,  twelve  miles  north-weft  of  Mofburg. 

AVA,  a kingdom  of  Afia,  in  the  peninfula  of  India  be- 
yond the  Ganges;  for  an  account  of  which  fee  IJirman 
Empire. 

Av  a,  or  Aung  w a,  the  capital  city  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
fame  name,  or  of'  the  whole  of  the  Birman  empire,  fituate 
in  N.  lat.  220 5'.  E.  long.  970  54'.  It.  is  divided  into  a.i 
upper  and  lower  city,  both  of  which  are  fortified  : the  lower 
is  the  moft  extenfive,  and  is  fuppofed  to  be  about  four  miles 
in  circumference  : it  is  protedled  by  a wall  thirty  feet  high, 
with  a deep  and  broad  foiTe.  The  communication  between 
the  fort  and  the  country  is  over  a mound  of  earth,  crofting 
a ditch  that  fupports  a caufeway  ; the  upper  or  imaller 
fort,  which  may  be  called  the  citadel,  a ad  does  not  exceed 
Q ft  2 a mile. 
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a mile  in  circuit,  was  much  ftronger  and  more  compact  than 
the  lower  ; but  neither  the  upper  nor  the  lower  had  a ditch 
on  the  fide  of  the  river.  This  ancient  capital  has  been  fuf- 
fered  to  fink  into  ruins,  fince  the  recent  foundation  of  Um- 
merapoora.  “ The  walls,”  fays  colonel  Symes,  “ are  now 
mouldering  into  decay  ; ivy  clings  to  the  fides  ; and  bufhes, 
buffered  to  grow  at  the  bottom,  undermine  the  foundation, 
and  have  already  caufed  large  c'hafms  in  the  different  faces  of 
the  fort.  The  materials  of  the  houfes,  confuting  chiefly  of 
wood,  had,  on  the  firft  order  for  removing,  been  tranfported 
to  the  new  city  of  Ummerapoora;  but  the  ground,  urilcfs 
where  it  is  covered  with  bufhes,  or  rank  grafs,  kill  retains 
traces  of  former  buildings  and  hrcets.  The  lines  of  the 
royal  palace  of  the  Lotoo,  or  grand  council  hail,  the  apart- 
ments of  die  women,  and  the  fpot  on  which  the  piafalh,  or 
imperial  ipire,  had  ilood,  were  pointed  out  to  us  by  our 
guide.  Clumps  of  bamboos,  a few  plantain  trees,  and  tall 
thorns,  occupy  the  greater  part  of  the  area  of  this  lately 
flonrifhing  capital.  We  obferved  two  dwelling  houfes  of 
brick  and  mortar,  the  roofs  of  which  had  fallen  in  ; thefe, 
our  guide  laid,  had  belonged  to  Colars,  or  foreigners  : on 
entering  one,  we  found  it  inhabited  only  by  bats,  which 
flew  in  our  faces,  whilft  our  fenfe  of  fmelling  was  offended 
by  their  filth,  and  by  the  noifontc  mildew  that  hung  upon 
the  walls.  Numerous  temples,,  on  which  the  Birmans  never 
lay  facrilegious  hands,  were  dilapidated  by  time.  It  is  im- 
poffible  to  draw  a more  finking  picture  of  delolation  and 
ruin.”  To  the  gloomy  and  deferted  walls  of  Ava,  a fine 
contrail  is  exhibited  by  the  new  city  of  Ummerapoora. 

Ava,  River  of,  now  called  Irrawaddy,  is  the  chief  river 
of  the  Birman  empire ; according  to  major  Rennell  (Memoir, 
p.  298.),  it  is  the  Nou-Kian,  little,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  the 
Ganges,  and  it  runs  to  the  fouth  through  that  angle  of 
Yunan  which  approaches  neareft  to  Bengal.  It  is  faid  to 
be  navigable  from  the  city  of  Ava  to  Yunan  ; it  paffes  by 
Moguang  to  Bamoo,  and  thence  to  Ummerapoora  and 
Chagain,  and  thence  to  Prome  towards  the  fea,  into  which  it 
dtfeharges  itfelf  by  many  mouths,  after  a comparative  courfe 
of  near  1200  Britifh  miles.  The  two  extreme  branches  of 
the  Ava  river  are  the  Perfiam  and  Syrian  rivers,  which 
major  Rennell  (Mem.  p.  39.)  has  been  able  to  trace  to  the 
place  where  they  feparate  from  the  main  river,  at  about  150 
geographical  miles  from  the  fea.  The  bearings  of  thefe 
two  branches  interfefl  each  other  at  an  angle  of  about  fixty 
degrees.  The  mouths  of  the  Ava  river  form  an  affemblage 
of  low  iflands  like  thofe  of  the  Ganges.  M.  D’Anville 
erroneoufly  fuppofed  the  Sanpoo,  Thibet  river,  or  Burram- 
pooter,  to  be  the  fame  with  that  which  is  called,  in  the 
lowed  part  of  its  courfe,  the  river  of  Ava  ; and  the  Nou- 
Kian  he  fuppofes  to  be  the  fame  with  the  river  of  Pegu. 
This  river  of  Pegu,  according  to  Buchanan  (fee  Symes’s 
EmbafiV,  vcl.  ii.  p.  414.),  which  is  fuppefed  to  come,  from 
China,  rifes  "among  hills  about  100  miles  from  the  fea, 
which  form  the  boundary  between  the  Birman  and  Pegu 
kingdoms.  The  river  coming  from  Thibet,  fuppofed  to  be 
that  of  Arracan,  is  in  reality  the  Keenduem,  or  the  great 
v.eftern  branch  of  the  Ava  river.  That  which  is  fuppofed 
to  be  the  wekern  branch  cf  the  Irrawaddy,  is  in  fail  the 
tnilern  one,  which  paffes  by  Ava,  and  runs  to  the  north, 
keeping  well  from  the  province  of  Yurjan,  and  leaving  be- 
t„  een  it  and  that  part  of  China  a country  fubjeft  to  the 
I firmans.  He  adds,  that  between  the  Pegu  and  Martaban 
i . ers  there  is  a lake  from  which  two  rivers  proceed  ; the 
me  runs  north  to  Old  Ava,  where  it  joins  the  Myoungnya, 
a little  river  of  Ava,  which  comes  from  mountains  on  the 
frontiers  of  China  ; the  other  river  runs  fouth  from  the  lake 
to  the  fea,  and  is  called  Sitang.  The  country  bordering  on 
the  A va  river,  from  the  fea  to  Lundfey,  is  flat,  and  the  foil 
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rich,  and  refembles  the  lower  parts  of  the  courfes  of  the 
Ganges,  Indus,  and  other  capital  rivers,  formed  out  of  the 
mud  depofited  by  the  inundations  of  the  river.  This  low 
trail  is  called  Pegu.  Rennell’s  Mem.  p.  297.  Symes’s 
Embaffy  to  Ava,  vol.  ii.  p.413. 

Ava,  Cape,  a point  of  land  in  the  ifland  of  Japan,  in  the 
eaftern  ocean,  lying  in  N.  lat.  340  45',  and  E.  long.-  140°  55'. 

Ava  Ava,  in  Botany,  a plant  fo  called  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Otaheite,  in  the  South  Sea,  from  the  leaves  of  which  they 
exprefs  an  intoxicating  juice.  It  is  drank  very  freely  by  the 
chiefs  and  other  coniiderable  perfons,  who  vie  with  each 
other  in  drinking  the  greatefl  number  of  draughts,  each 
draught  being  about  a pint  : but  it  is  carefully  kept 

from  their  women.  Hawkefworth’s  Voyages,  vol.  ii.  p.  200. 

AVADIiE,  in  /Indent  Geography,  a people  of  Afia, 
placed  by  Ptolemy  in  Badlriana. 

AVADOUTAS,  a feci  of  Indian  bramins,  dikinguifhed 
by  their  aufterity  and  abkinence,  and  depending-  on  acci- 
dental beneficence  for  their  neceffary  fupplies. 

AVAIL  of  Marriage,  in  Scots  Law,  denotes  that  cafu- 
alty  in  ward-holding,  by  which  the  fuperior  was  entitled  to 
a certain  ium  from  his  vaffal,  upon  his  attaining  the  age  of 
puberty,  as  the  value  or  avail  of  his  tocher. 

AVAILLE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment ot  the  Vienne,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in  the 
diilridl  of  Civray  ; five  leagues  eail  of  Civray,  and  fix  and  a 
half  S.S.W.  of  Montmorillon.  The  place  contains  2 1 15, 
and  the  canton  5 1 94  inhabitants  : the  territory  includes  2 1 2\ 
kiliometres  and  4 communes. 

AVAL,  the  largek  of  the  iflands  in  the  gulf  of  Perfia, 
known  to  the  Europeans  by  the  name  of  Bahrein.  In  this 
ifland  were  once  360  towns  and  villages  ; but  at  prefent 
it  contains,  befides  Bahrein  the  capital,  only  fixty  wretched 
villages  ; the  others  having  been  ruined  by  a long  feries  of 
wars.  This  ifland  produces  great  abundance  of  dates  ; but 
its  chief  dependence  is  upon  the  pearl-fifhery,  as  the  betl 
pearls  are  fupplied  by  it.  The  duties  upon  the  two  articles 
of  dates  and  pearls  affords  its  fovereign  a lack  of  rupees, 
out  of  which  he  is  obliged  to  maintain  a garrifonin  the  city, 

AVALANCHES,  a name  given  in  Swifferland  and  Sa- 
voy to  thefe  prodigious  makes  of  flow,  which  are  precipi- 
tated, with  a noife  like  thunder,  and  in  large  torrents,  from 
the  mountains,  and  which  dekroy  every  tiling  in  their  courfe, 
and  have  fometimes  overwhelmed  even  whole  villages.  In 
1719,  an  avalanche  from  a neighbouring  glacier  overfpread 
the  greater  part  of  the  houfes  and  baths  at  Leuk,  and  de- 
flroyed  a coniiderable  number  of  inhabitants.  The  bell 
prefervative  againft  their  effects  being  the  foreffs,  with  which 
the  Alps  abound;  there  is  fcarcely  a village  fituated  at  the 
foot  of  a mountain,  that  is  not  fheltered  by  trees ; which 
the  inhabitants  preferve  with  uncommon  reverence.  Thus, 
what  conflitutes  one  of  the  principal  beauties  of  the  country, 
affords  alfo  fecurity  to  the  people. 

Our  readers  may  be  gratified  by  the  defeription  which 
Thomfon  has  given  of  the  avalanches,  in  his  “ Seafons  f” 

“ Among  thefe  hilly  regions,  where  embrac’d 
In  peaceful  vales,  the  happy  Grifons  dwell ; 

Oft,  ruffling  fudden  from  the  loaded  cliffs, 

Mountains  of  fnow  their  gath’ring  terrors  roll 
From  keep  to  keep,  loud  thund’ring  down  they  come, 
A wintry  wake  in  dire  commotion  all ; 

And  herds  and  flocks,  and  travellers  and  fwains, 

And  fometimes  whole  brigades  of  marching  troops, 

Or  hamlets  fleeping  in  the  dead  of  night, 

Are  deep  beneath  the  fmothering  ruin  hurl’d.” 

AVAL  AS,  a town  of  Servia,  twelve  miles  fouth  of  Bel- 
grade. 

AVALITES  Sinus,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a gulf  on 

the 
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the  right  or  the  Erythraean  fea.  In  this  gulf  was  a fea-port, 
called  Avalis,  on  the  coafl  of  Ethiopia : the  people  of 
Ethiopia  who  lived  near  this  gulf  were  called  Avalites,  and 
Abalites.  Ptolemy. 

AVALLON,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Yonne,  and  principal  place  of  a diftridl, 
feated  on  the  river  Coufin.  This  is  a town  of  confiderable 
trade  in  grain,  wine,  and  cattle,  with  a cloth  manufactory  ; 
twenty-three  miles  S.S.W.  from  Auxerre,  and  fifty  fouth  of 
Troyes.  The  place  contains  5045,  and  the  canton  9668, 
inhabitants:  the  territory  includes  157!  kiliometres  and  11 
communes.  N.  lat.  47  29'.  E.  long.  3°  5'. 

AVALON,  a peninfula  of  the  ifland  of  Newfoundland, 
not  far  from  the  fouth-eaft  part  of  it,  with  Placentia  bay  on 
toe  fouth,  and  Trinity  bay  on  the  north. 

AVANCAY,  a jurifdidtion  in  the  diocefe  of  Cufco,  in 
South  America,  lying  north-eafc  from  the  city  of  Cufco, 
and  extending  above  thirty  leagues.  The  climate  is  variable, 
but  in  general  hot,  and  many  parts  of  it  are  cultivated  with 
canes,  which  yield  a very  rich  fugar.  Tire  more  temperate 
parts  abound  in  wheat,  maize,  and  fruits,  which  are  fent  to 
the  city  of  Cufco.  In  this  province  is  the  valley  of  Xaqui- 
jaguna,  or  Xajacuana,  where  Gonznlo  Pizarro  was  defeated 
and  taken  prifoner  by  Pedro  de  la  Gafco. 

AVANCHE.  See  Avenche. 

A VANIA,  in  the  Turiph  Legiflature,  a fine  for  crimes, 
and  on  deaths,  paid  to  the  governor  of  the  place.  In  the 
places  where  feveral  nations  live  together  under  a T urkifh 
governor,  he  takes  tlris  profitable  method  of  punching  all 
crimes  among  the  Chriftians  or  Jews,  unlefs  it  be  the  mur- 
der of  a Turk.  Poccoke’s  Eg.  vol  ii.  part  ii.  p.  30. 

AVANT,  a French  prepofition,  fignifying  before,  or  any 
priority  either  in  refpeft  of  time  or  place  ; fometimes  ufed  in 
compofition  in  our  language,  but  more  ufually  contracted, 
and  wrote  vaunt,  or  vant,  or  even  van. 

Avast -Foffe,  &c.  See  Van -Fojfe. 

Avant -Guard,  See.  See  Van  Guard,  &c. 

AVANTICI,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a people  reckoned 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  Alps,  and,  according  to  Pliny, 
comprehended  by  Galba  within  the  province  called  Narbon- 
nenfis.  Some  have  reprefented  them  as  the  inhabitants  of 
Avanticum  or  Aventicum,  the  capital  of  Helvetia  ; but  as 
Gallia  Narbonnenfis  never  extended  fo  far,  Hardouin  rejefts 
this  opinion.  Menard  (Mem  de  Liter,  t.  xxix.  p.  248.) 
fixes  them  in  a place,  now  called  Avancon,  between  Gap 
and  Embrum. 

AVANTURINE,  in  Natural  Hijlory,  a yellowifh  ftone 
full  of  fparkles,  refembling  gold,  very  common  in  France. 
An  artificial  imitation  is  made  of  it  by  mixing  fparkles  of 
copper  with  glafs,  whilfl  it  is  in  fuiion,  which  is  ufed  by 
enamellers,  and  to  fprinkle  as  fand  upon  writing.  Various 
Hones  have  been  known  by  this  appellation.  See  Quartz, 
and  Felspar. 

AVAOU,  in  Ichthyology,  the  name  given  by  the  natives 
of  Otaheite  to  a fpecies  of  Gobius  figured  by  Brouffonnet 
in  his  decade  of  fifhes.  See  Gobius  Ocellaris. 

AVARA,  or  Avera,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a river  of 
Gaul,  which  paffes  by  the  town  of  Avar  i cum. 

AVARA Y,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Loir  and  Cher,  and  chief  place  of  a canton 
in  the  diftridl  of  Mer,  12  miles  N.E.  of  Blois. 

AUARCAVELICA.  See  Guamanga. 

AVARES,  or  Atari,  a tribe  of  Sarmatian  origin,  de- 
noting far  diflant,  and  formerly  applied  to  a ciafs  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  fouthern  parts  of  Rufiia,  from  their  dwelling 
farther  to  the  eafl  than  any  of  the  Sarmatian  flocks. 

In  the  differtation  of  M.  Peyffonnel  on  the  origin  of  the 
Sclavonian  language,  we  are  informed  that  the  Haves,  who 


po fie fled  Macedonia,  Greece,  and  Epirus,  were  alfo  called 
avares  or  avari ; and  that  they  were  unknown  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  Conflantinople  till  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Jufti- 
nian.  At  this  time,  fays  Gibbon,  A.D.  558,  their  ambaf- 
fadors  addreffed  the  Roman  emperor  who  admitted  them  to 
an  audience,  as  the  reprefehtatives  of  the  ftrongeft  and  moil 
populous  of  nations,  the  invincible,  the  irrefiflible  Avars. 
Their  friendfhip  was  puixhafed  by  the  timid  emperor,  and 
Valentin,  one  of  the  emperor’s  guards,  was  fent  under  the 
charaftcr  of  an  ambafiador  to  their  camp  at  the  foot  of 
mount  Caucafus.  He  perfuaded  them  to  invade  the  ene- 
mies of  Rome.  Thefe  fugitives,  who  had  fled  before  the 
T urkifh  arms,  paffed  the  Tanais  and  Boryflhenes,  and  bold- 
ly advanced  into  tlie  heart  of  Poland  and  Germany,  violating 
the  law  of  nations  and  abiding  the  rights  of  victory.  Be- 
fore ten  years  had  elapfed,  their  camps  were  feated  on  the 
Danube,  and  the  Elbe,  many  Bulgarian  and  Sclavonian 
names  were  obliterated  from  the  earth,  and  the  remnants  of 
their  tribes  are  found,  as  tributaries  and  vaflals,  under  the. 
ftandard  of  the  Avars.  The  Chagan,  by  which  appellation 
their  king  was  diflinguifhed,  flili  affeCted  to  cultivate  the 
friendfhip  of  the  emperor ; and  Juflinian  entertained  feme 
thoughts  of  fixing  them  in  Pannoma, -to  balance  the  prevail- 
ing power  of  the  Lombards.  But  the  virtue  or  treachery 
of  an  Avar  betrayed  the  fecret  enmity  and  ambitious  defigns 
of  their  countrymen;  and  they  loudly  complained  of  the  ti, 
raid,  though  jealous  policy  of  detaining  their  ambafiador;;, 
and  denying  the  arms  which  they  had  been  allowed  to  pur- 
chafe  in  the  capital  of  the  empire.  An  embaffy  that  was 
received  about  this  time  from  the  conquerors  of  the  Avars, 
might  poffibly  have  produced  an  apparent  change  in  the 
difpofition  of  the  emperors.  The  Turkifh  ambaffadors  hav- 
ing purfued  the  footfleps  of  the  vanquiflied  to  the  Jaik,  the 
Volga,  mount  Caucafus,  the  Euxine,  and  Conflantinople,  at 
length  appeared  before  the  fucceffor  of  Conflantine,  to  re- 
quell  that  he  would  not  efpoufe  the  caufe  of  rebels  and  fu- 
gitives. In  confequence  of  this  embaffy,  the  emperor 
renounced,  or  leemed  to  renounce,  the  fugitive  Avars,  and 
accepted  the  alliance  of  the  Turks.  In  the  year  566,  Juf- 
tin  II.  gave  audience  to  the  ambaffadors  of  the  Avars,  and 
the  feene  was  decorated  to  impreis  the  barbarians  with  aflo- 
nifhment,  veneration,  and  terror.  After  the  find  emotions 
of  furprife,  the  chief  of  the  embaffy  extolled  the  greatnefs 
of  the  Chagan,  by  whole  clemency  the  kingdoms  of  the 
fouth  were  permitted  to  exifl,  whofe  victorious  fubjedts  ha 
traverfed  the  frozen  rivers  of  Scythia,  and  who  now  covered 
the  banks  of  the  Danube  with  innumerable  tents.  It  was 
alfo  alleged,  that  the  late  emperor  had  cultivated,  with  an- 
nual and  coflly  gifts,  the  friendfhip  of  a grateful  monarch, 
and  that  the  enemies  of  Rome  had  refpeefed  the  allies  of 
the  Avars,  The  fame  prudence,  it  was  intimated,  would 
inflrucl  the  nephew  of  Juflinian  to  imitate  the  liberality 
of  his  uncle,  and  to  purchafe  the  bleffings  of  peace 
from  an  invincible  people,  who  delighted  and  excelled  in  the 
exercife  of  war.  To  this  addrefs  the  emperor  replied  in  the 
fame  ftrairi  of  haughty  defiance ; and  he  derived  his 
confidence  from  the  God  of  the  Chriftians,  the  ancient  glory 
of  Rome,  and  the  recent  triumphs  of  Juflinian.  The  Cha- 
gan was  awed  by  the  report  of  his  ambaffadors  ; and  inflead 
of  exereifing  his  threats  againfl  the  eaftern  empire,  he  march- 
ed into  the  poor  and  favage  countries  of  Germany,  which 
were  fubjett  to  the  dominion  of  the  Franks  ; but  after  two 
doubtful  battles,  be  confented  to  retire.  The  fpirit  of  the 
Avars  being  chilled  by  repeated  difappointments,  their  pow- 
er would  have  diffolved  away  in  the  Sarmatian  defert,  if  the 
alliance  of  Alboin,  king  of  the  Lombards,  had  not  given  a 
new  objedl  to  their  arms,  and  a lafling  fettlement  to  their 
wearied  fortunes.  (See  Alboin,  and  Lombards,.)  Bythe 
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deonrture  of  the  Lombards,  and  the  ruin  of  the  Gepidae, 
between  the  years  570  and  600,  the  balance  of  power  was 
d.-ftroyed  on  the  Danube  ; and  the  Avars,  at  this  time, 
fpread  their  permanent  dominion  from  the  foot  of  the  Alps 
to  the  fea-coaft  of  the  Euxine.  The  reign  of  Baian  is  the 
brip'hteft  asra  of  their  monarchy  ; and  the  Chagan,  who  occu- 
pied the  ruftic  palace  of  Attila,  appears  to  have  imitated  his 
character  and  policy.  The  pride  of  Juftin  II.,  of  Tiberius, 
and  of  Maurice,  was  humbled  by  a proud  barbarian,  more 
prompt  to  in  (lift,  than  expofed  to  fuffer,  the  injuries  of  war  ; 
and  as  often  as  Afia  was  threatened  by  the  Perlian  arms, 
Europe  was  oppreffed  by  the  dangerous  inroads,  or  coilly 
frier, dihip,  of  the  Avars.  As  the  fucceffor  of  the  Lombards, 
the  Chagan  afi'crted  his  claim  to  the  important  city  of  Sir- 
miuin,  the  ancient  bulwark  of  the  Illyrian  provinces.  The 
plains  of  the  Lower  Hungary  were  covered  with  the  Avar 
Itorfe,  and  a fleet  of  large  boats  were  built  in  the  Hercynian 
wood,  for  the  purpofe  of  defending  the  Danube,  and  tranf- 
porting  into  the  Save,  the  materials  of  a bridge.  But  as 
the  ftrong  garrifon  of  Singidunum,  which  commanded  the 
conflux  of  the  two  rivers,  might  have  flopped  their  paffage 
and  baffled  his  defigns,  he  difpelled  their  apprehenfions  by  a 
folemn  oath  that  his'  views  were  not  hoftile  to  the  empire. 
Sirmium,  however,  was  invefted  by  the  perfidious  Baian,  and 
its  defence  was  prolonged  above  three  years  ; but  at  length 
diftreffed  by  famine,  a merciful  capitulation  allowed  the  ef- 
cape  of  the  naked  and  hungry  inhabitants.  Singidunum,  at 
the  diftance  of  fifty  miles,  experienced  a more  cruel  fate  ; its 
buildings  were  razed,  and  the  vanquiftied  people  condimned 
to  fervitude  and  exile.  From  Belgrade  to  the  walls  of  Con- 
ftantinople a line  extended  of  6c o miles,  which  was  marked 
with  flames  and  blood.  The  horfes  of  the  Avars  were  al- 
ternately bathed  in  the  Euxine  and  the  Adriatic;  and  the 
Roman  pontiff,  alarmed  at  the  approach  of  a more  favage 
enemy,  was  reduced  to  cherifh  the  Lombards  as  the  protec- 
tors of  Italy.  The  defpair  of  a captive,  whom  his  country 
refufed  to  ranfom,  difclofed  to  the  Avars  the  invention  and 
practice  of  military  engines,  but  in  the  firft  attempts  they 
■were  rudely  framed  and  aukwardly  managed  ; and'  the  refin- 
ance of  Diocletianopolis  and  Benea,  of  Philipopolis  and 
Adrianople,  foon  exhaufled  the  (kill  and  patience  of  the  he- 
fieo-ers.  * Although  the  warfare  of  Baian  was  that  of  a Tar- 
tar^ his  mind  was  Mceptible  of  fentiments  that  were  gene- 
rous and  humane  ; accordingly,  he  fpared  Anchialus,  by 
whofe  falutary  waters  the  health  of  the  heft  beloved  of  his 
wives  was  reftored  ; and  the  Romans  confefs,  that  their 
fta  rving  army  was  fed  and  difmifled  by  the  liberality  of  a 
foe.  His  empire  extended  over  Hungary,  Poland,  and 
Prufiia,  from  the  month  of  the  Danube  to  that  of  the 
Oder  ; and  his  new  fubiefts  were  divided  and  tranfplanted 
bv  the  jealous  policy  of  the  conqueror.  The  eaftern  re- 
o-ions  of  Germany,  which  had  been  left  vacant  by  the  emi- 
gration of  the  Vandals,  were  replenifhed  with  Sclavonian 
conquefts  ; the  fame  tribes  are  difeovered  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Adriatic  and  the  Baltic,  and  with  the  name  of 
Ba  an  himfelf,  the  Illyrian  cities  of  Neyfs  and  Liffa  are  again 
found  in  the  heart  of  Silelia.  In  the  difpofition  both  of  his 
troops  and  provinces,  the  Chagan  expofed  the  vaffals,  whofe 
lives  he  difregarded,  to  the  firfl  affault,  and  the  fwords  of 
the  enemy  were  blunted  before  they  encountered  the  native 
va'our  of  the  Avars.  The  emperor  Maurice,  after  having, 
for  ten  years,  fupported  theinfolence  of  theChagan,  declared 
Ids  purpofe  of  marching  againft  the  barbarians.  Deaf  to 
the  advice  and  intri-aty  of  the  feiiate,  the  patriarchs,  and  the 
empreh  Conftantina,  who  diffuaded  him  from  perfonrdly  en- 
countering the  fatigues  and  perils  of  a Scythian  campaign, 
he  boldly  advanced  feven  miles  from  the  capital  ; but  An- 
chialus was  the  limit  of  his  progrefs  both  by  lea  and  laud. 


In  five  fucceffive  battles,  17,200  barbarians  were  made  prifo- 
ners  ; near  60,000,  with  four  Ions  of  the  Chagan,  were  flain ; 
the  Roman  general,  Prifcus,  furprifed  a peaceful  dittrift  of 
the  Gepidae,  protected  by  the  Avars  ; and  his  laft  trophies 
were  eredffed  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube  and  the  Teyl's. 
Baian,  however,  again  prepared,  with  dauntlefs  fpirit  and  re- 
cruited forces,  to  avenge  his  defeat  under  the  walls  of  Con- 
ftantinople.  In  the  reign  of  Heraclius,  A.  D.  610 — 622. 
Syria,  Egypt,  and  the  provinces  of  Afia,  were  fubdued  by 
the  Perlian  arms  under  Chofroes  ; while  Europe,  from  the 
confines  of  Iftria  to  the  long  wall  of  Thrace,  was  oppreffed 
by  the  Avars,  unfatiated  with  the  blood  and  rapine  of  the 
Italian  war.  They  had  coolly  maffacred  their  male  captives 
in  the  field  of  Pannoni?  ; the  women  and  children  were  re- 
duced to  fervitude,  and  the  nobieft  virgins  were  abandoned 
to  the  promifeuous  luft  of  the  barbarians. 

When  Heraclius  was  preparing  to  abandon  his  capital, 
and  to  transfer  his  perfon  and  government  to  the  more  fe- 
mme refidence  of  Carthage,  the  Chagan  was  encamped  in 
the  plains  of  Thrace  ; and  diffcmbling  his  perfidious  defigns,, 
folicited  an  interview,  for  the  purpofe  of  reconciliation 
with  the  emperor,  near  the  town  of  Heraclea.  On  a fudden, 
the  Plippodrome  was  encompaffed  by  the  Scythian  cavalry  ; 
the  tremendous  found  of  the  Chagan’s  whip  gave  the  fignal 
of  affault  ; and  Heraclius  was  faved  by  the  fleetnefs  oi  his 
horfe.  So  rapid  was  the  purfuit,  that  the  Avars  a!mo:t 
entered  the  golden  gate  of  Conftantinople  with  the  flying 
crowds ; but  the  plunder  of  the  fuburbs  rewarded  their 
treafon,  and  they  tranfported  beyond  the  Danube  270,000 
captives.  The  Perfian  king  having  ratified  a treaty 
of  alliance  and  partition  with  the  Chaghan,  A.  D.  626; 
30,000  Barbarians,  the  vanguard  of  the  Avars,  forced  the 
long  wall  of  Conftantinople,  and  drove  into  the  city  a pro- 
mifeuous crowd  of  peafants, ’citizens,  and  fokliers.  In  the 
mean  while  the  magiftrates  of  the  capital  repeatedly  ftrove 
to  purchafe  the  retreat  of  the  Chagan  ; but  their  deputies 
were  rejected  and  infulted  ; and  he  fuflered  the  patricians 
to  ftand  before  his  throne,  while  the  Perlian  envoys,  richly 
dreffed,  were  feated  by  his  fide.  For  ten  fucceffive  days, 
the  capital  was  affaulted  by  the  Avars,  who  had  made  tome 
progrefs  in  the  fcience  of  attack.  At  length  however,  by 
the  vigorous  refiflauce  of  the  inhabitants,  the  Avars  were 
repulfed  ; a fleet  of  Sclavonian  canoes  was  alio  deftroyed  in 
the  harbour  ; the  vaffals  of  the  Chagan  threatened  to  defert ; 
his  provifions  were  exhaufled,  and  after  burning  his  engines, 
he  gave  the  fignal  of  a flow  and  formidable  retreat.  To 
the  hoftile  league  of  Chofroes  with  the  Avars,  the  Roman 
ernperor  oppofed  the  honourable  and  ufeful  alliance  of  the 
Turks  ; and  the  Perfian s were  then  reduced  to  the  neceffity 
of  retreating  with  precipitation.  Gibbon’s  Hift.  vol.  vii.  viii. 

From  the  annals  of  France,  cited  by  Bolandus,  we  learn, 
that  Thudun,  a leader  of  the  Avars,  fent  ambaffadors  to 
Charlemagne,  in  795,  with  propofals  for  furrendering  himfelf 
and  his  people  to  that  prince,  and  for  embracing  Chriftianity 
under  his  aufpices. 

At  this  day  there  exifts  an  Avarian  nation  in  Dagheftan, 
in  the  diftrift  of  Derhent  and  Kubet,  who,  though  by  their 
cohabitation  for  feveral  centuries  with  various  nations,  they 
have  adopted  their  language  and  the  Mahometan  religion, 
have  neverthelefs  retained  fume  Sarmatian  words,  that  prove 
their  ancient  origin.  They  marched,  fays  Mr.  Tooke  f Plift. 
Ruff.  vol.  i.  p.  9.),  in  the  fourth  century  to  Pannonia,  difpof- 
feffed  the  Haves,  and  eftabliihed  themfelves  with  thofe  that 
remained.  On  the  arrival  of  the  Mafnares  and  Romanes, 
they  colledlively  affumed  the  name  Mafnares,  and  by  this 
name  they  are  ltill  diftinguilhed. 

AVARICUM,  called  alfo  Bituriges,  now  Bourses, 
the  capital  of  the  Bituriges- Cubi,  and  afterwards  of  Aqui- 
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tania  Prima,  was  one  of  the  moft  confiderable  cities  of 
Gaul  at  the  time  of  the  Roman  conqueft.  About  the 
forty-feventh  Olympiad,  or  992  years  before  the  Chriftian 
sera,  it  was  the  capital  of  Gaul,  or  of  that  part  of  it  which 
was  fubjeCl  to  the  Celtes.  The  Romans  ere&ed  an  amphi- 
theatre in  this  place,  which  was  not  demolifhed  before  the 
year  800  ; and  alfo  a capitol. 

AVARILLO,  Cape,  lies  N.E.  from  Padaran  bay,  and 
nearly  in  the  fouth-eaft  extremity  of  Cambodia.  N.  lat.  1 x° 
35.  E.long.  109°  21'.  See  Comorin  Bay. 

AVAROMO  Temo,  in  Botany,  the  name  of  a filiquofe 
tree,  which  grows  in  the  Brafils.  The  bark  is  externally  of 
a cineritious,  and  internally  of  a deep  red  colour  ; and  is  the 
only  part  of  the  plant  ufed  by  the  ikilful  for  medicinal  pur- 
pofes : though  the  lame  aftringent  qualities  are  by  fome 
applied  to  the  leaves : for  the  bark,  which  is  of  a bitter 
tafte,  whether  reduced  to  a powder,  or  boiled  and  ufed  by 
way  of  fomentation,  happily  cures  inveterate  and  obftinate 
ulcers,  and,  as  it  is  faid,  has  been  found  to  cure  cancers 
themielves,  by  means  of  its  remarkably  cleanfing  and  drying 
nature. 

Befide  thefe  purpofes,  it  is  alfo  made  ufe  of  on  account 
of  its  effe&ually  aftringent  quality,  for  baths  defigned  to 
ftrengthen  and  invigorate  the  mufcular  parts  of  the  body, 
when  weakened,  or  too  much  relaxed.  Ray  fays  it  is  much 
ufed  by  courtezans  for  contracting  the  pudenda. 

AVARUM,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a promontory  of 
Hifpania  Tarragonenfis.  Ptolemy. 

AVAS.  See  Athamania. 

Avas,  in  Geography,  a mountain  of  Hungary,  in  the  di- 
ftriCl  of  Marmarufs. 

AVAST,  a term  frequently  ufed  on  board  a fhip,  fignify- 
ing  to  Hop,  hold,  or  Hay.  The  word  is  formed  of  the  Italian 
vajla,  or  bajla,  it  is  enough,  it  fiiffices. 

AVAS  FOMATES,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a people  of 
Africa,  in  Mauritania.  Amm.  Marc. 

AVATSCHA,  or  Awatska,  called  alfo  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Paul,  in  Geography,  a fea-port  of  Kamtfchatka,  lying  in 
N.  lat.  520  51  . and  E.long.  158°  48'.  Thebay  of  Avatf- 
cha lies  in  the  bight  of  another  formed  by  cape  Gavareea  to 
the  fouth,  and  Cheeponikoi-nofs  to  the  north  : the  latter 
bearing  from  the  former  N.E.  by  N.  and  diilant  from  it 
thirty-two  leagues.  From  cape  Gavareea  to  the  entrance 
of  Avatfcha  bay  the  coaft  "bears  to  the  north,  extends  about 
eleven  leagues,  confifts  of  a chain  of  ragged  cliifs  and  rocks, 
and  prefects  in  many  parts  an  appearance  of  bays  or  inlets, 
which  on  a nearer  approach  are  found  to  be  low  grounds  con- 
necting the  head-lands.  From  the  entrance  of  Avatfcha  bay, 
Cheeponikoi-nofs  bears  E.N.E.  at  the  diitance  of  feventeen 
leagues.  The  fhore  on  this  fide  is  flat  and  low,  with  hills 
behind  that  rife  gradually  to  a confiderable  height.  When 
navigators  approach  this  bay  from  the  fouthward,  this 
difference  of  the  land  on  both  fides  of  cape  Gavareea  in  lat. 
520  21',  will  direCl  them  in  their  courfe  : when  they  ap- 
proach it  from  the  northward,  Cheeponikoi-nofs  becomes 
very  confpicuous,  as  it  is  a high  projecting  head-land, 
united  to  the  continent  by  a large  extent  of  level  ground 
lower  than  thft  Nofs,  and  it  prefents  the  fame  appearance 
both  from  the  north  and  fouth.  The  fituation  of  Avatfcha 
may  be  alfo  known,  in  clear  weather,  by  the  two  high 
mountains  to  the  fouth  of  it  ; of  which  that  neareft  to  the 
buy  is  in  form  of  a fugar-loaf,  and  the  other  flat  and  not 
fo  high-  Thefe  very  confpicuous  mountains. alfo  appear 
on  the  north  fide  of  the  bay  ; that  to  the  weft  being  the 
higheft  ; the  next,  which  is  a volcano,  may  be  known  by  its 
fmoke  ; and  the  third,  which  is  the  me  ft  northerly,  is  a 
duller  of  mountains,  with  feveral  flat  tops.  Within  the 
capes,  the  entrance  of  Avatfcha  bay  to  the  north  is  pointed 


out  by  a light -houfe  on  a perpendicular  head-land,  to  the 
eaftward  of  which  are  many  funken  rocks,  ftretching  two 
or  three  miles  into  the  fea  : four  miles  to  the  fouth  of  the 
entrance  lies  a fmall  round  ifland,  principally  compofed  of 
high  pointed  rocks.  The  entrance  into  the  bay  is  at  ftrft 
about  three  miles  wide,  and  in  the  narroweft  part  i\  ; the 
length  in  a north-weft  direction  is  four  miles.  Within  the 
mouth  is  a noble  bafon  about  twenty-five  miles  in  circum- 
ference ; in  which  are  the  harbours  of  Rakoweera  to  the 
eaft,  Tarcinlka  to  the  weft,  and  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  to 
the  north.  Such  is  the  account  of  Avatfcha  given  in  the 
continuation  of  Cook’s  voyages.  The  bay  of  Avatfcha,  ac- 
cording to  the  relation  of  La  Peroufe,  who  vifited  it  in  1 787, 
is  certainly  the  fineft,  moll  commodious,  and  fafell  that  can 
poffibly  be  met  with  in  any  part  of  the  world.  Its  mouth 
is  narrow,  and  lhips  would  be  compelled  to  pafs  under  the 
guns  oi  the  fort,  which  might  be  ereCled  there.  It  has  ex- 
cellent holding  ground,  as  the  bottom  is  of  mud.  Two 
vaft  harbours,  one  on  the  eaft,  and  the  other  on  the  weftera 
coaft,  would  contain  all  the  (hips  of  England  and  France. 
The  rivers  of  Avatfcha  and  Paratounha  empty  themfelves 
into  this  bay  ; but  they  are  impeded  by  fand  banks,  and 
can  only  be  entered  at  high  water.  The  village  of  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul  is  lituated  on  a tongue  of  land,  which,  like  an 
artificial  bank,  forms  behind  the  village  a little  arbour, 
inclofed  like  a circle,  which  might  accommodate  three  or 
four  difmantled  lhips  during  the  winter  : its  entrance  is 
lefs  than  25  toifes  wide.  On  the  fide  of  this  bafon 

M.  Kafloff,  the  governor,  propoled  to  mark  out  the  plan 
of  a town  deilined  to  be  the  capital  of  Kamtlchatka,  and 
perhaps  the  grand  centre  of  commerce  with  China,  Japan, 
the  Philippines,  andAmerica.  A large  lake  of  foft  water 
lies  to  the  north  of  the  lite  of  this  projected  city,  and  at 
the  dillance  of  only  300  toifes  are  many  fmall  brooks,  the 
junction  of  which  would  facilitate  the  conveyance  of  ail  the 
commodities  neceffary  for  a large  eftablilhment.  M.  Kafloff 
gave  orders  for  announcing,  that  an  union  of  feveral  diftricls 
with  that  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  would  foon  take  place, 
and  that  he  intended  immediately  to  build  a church.  The 
ice  in  the  bay  of  Avatfcha  never  extends  within  3 or  400 
toifes  from  the  bank  ; and  during  the  winter  it  often  hap- 
pens, that  the  land  winds  difperfe  that  which  obilrufts  the 
pafl’age  into  the  rivers  of  Paratounha  and  Avatfcha,  when 
tile  navigation  again  becomes  practicable.  This  bay  is  faid 
to  bear  a great  refemblance  to  that  of  Breft,  but  it  affords 
better  anchorage  by  the  mud  of  its  bottom  ; its  mouth  is 
narrower,  and  of  courfe  more  eafily  defended.  The  two 
flioals  at  the  entrance  of  this  bay,  which  are  leparated  by  a 
large  channel  for  the  paffage  of  lhips,  may  be  eafily  avoided, 
by  leaving  two  detached  rocks  on  the  eaft  fhore  open  with 
the  light-houfe  point,  and  by  keeping,  on  the  contrary, 
Ihut  in  with  the  weft  fncre,  a large  rock  on  the  larboard- 
hand,  and  which  is  only  feparated  from  the  fhore  by  a 
channel  lefs  than  a cable’s  length  wide.  The  tides  in  this 
bay  are  very  regular  ; and  the  greateil  rife  of  high  water, 
which  happens  at  half  paft  three  on  the  days  of  new  and  full 
moon,  is  four  feet.  From  M.  Dagelet’s  obfervations,  the 
governor’s  houie  at  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  is  lituated  in 

N.  lat.  530  1'.  and  E.  long,  from  Paris,  156°  30'.  La  Pe- 
roufe’s  Voyage,  vol.  ii.  ch.  22.  p.  177,  & c.  Eng.  Tranl. 

AVATHA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Arabia 

Petrssa.  Ptolemy, Alfo  a town  of  Phoenicia.  Notit. 

Imp. 

AVATICI,  a people  of  Europe,  in  Gallia  Narbonnenfis, 
whole  capital  according  to  Pliny  was  Maritima;  or  as  Steph. 
Byz.  has  it,  Majlramela. 

AVAUNCHERS,  among  Hunters,  the  fecond  branches 
of  a hart’s  horn. 

AUAXA, 
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YU  AX  A,  or  Auaza,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of 
Alia,  in  Pontus.  Not.  Imp. 

AUB,  in  Geography , a town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle 
of  Franconia,  and  bifhopric  of  Wurzburg,  on  the  river  Gol- 
iach,  feventeen  miles  i'outh  of  Wurzburg,  and  twenty  eight 
north-welt  ot  Anfpach. 

AUBADE,  Fr.  in  Mufie,  a concert  given  at  day-break 
in  hot  climates,  in  the  open  air  ; generally  by  a lover  under 
the  window  of  his  miftrefs.  The  Italians  term  this  har- 
monical  morning  falutation,  maltinata  ; a noon  fong  of  the 
fame  kind,  giornata  ; evening  fong  or  concert,  ferenata  ; a 
midnight  concert,  notturno. 

A U B A ONE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  mouths  of  the  Rhone,  and  chief  place  of  a 
canton  in  the  diftridt  of  Aix  ; three  leagues  eail  of  Marfeilles 
and  5 S.S.E.  of  Aix.  N.  lat.  43  J 17'.  E.  long.  5 52'. 

AUBAINE,  in  the  French  Ci/J}oms,  a right  veiled  in 
the  king,  ot  being  heir  to  a foreigner,  who  died  within  his 
dominions. 

The  word  is  formed  of  auham,  a foreigner  ; which  Me- 
nage derives  farther  from  the  Eatin  alibi  natus ; Cuius, 
from  aelvena,  which  is  the  name  foreigners  bear  in  the  capi- 
tularies  of  Charlemagne  ; Du-Cange,  from  Aibanus , a 
Scot  or  Irifhman  ; becauie  thefe  were  anciently  much  given 
to  travelling  and  living  abroad. 

The  king  of  France,  by  the  right  of  aubaine,  claimed  the 
Inheritance  of  all  foreigners  in  his  dominions  ; exclufive  of 
■all  other  lords,  and  even  of  any  teftament  the  decealed  could 
make.  An  ambaflador,  though  not  naturalized,  is  not 
fubjedl  to  the  right  of  aubaine.  The  Swifs,  Savoyards, 
Scots,  and  Portuguefe,  are  alfo  exempted  from  the  aubaine, 
as  being  reputed  natives  and  regnicoles. 

M.  de  Eauriere  (Gloffaire  du  Droit  Frangois,  art.  Au- 
baine, p.  92.)  produces  feveral  ancient  deeds  which  prove, 
that  in  different  provinces-of  France,  ftrangers  became  the 
flaves  bf  the  lord  on  whofe  lands  they  fettled.  Beauma- 
noir  fays  (Coull.de  Beany,  ch.  45.  p.  254. \ that  there  are 
feveral  places  in  France,  in  which  if  a tlranger  fixes  his 
refidence  for  a year  and  a day,  he  becomes  the  Have  of  the 
lord  of  the  manor.  As  a practice  fo  contrary  to  humanity 
could  not  fubfill,  the  fuperior  lords  found  it  neceffary  to 
reft  fatisfied  with  levying  certain  annual  taxes  from  aliens, 
or  impofing  upon  them  fome  extraordinary  duties  or  fer- 
vices.  But  when  any  ft  ranger  died,  he  could  not  convey 
his  effects  by  a will ; and  all  his  real  as  well  as  perfonal 
eftate  fell  to  the  king,  or  to  the  lord  of  the  barony,  to  the 
exclufion  of  his  natural  heirs.  This  practice  of  confii- 
cating  the  ellates  of  ftrangers  upon  their  death,  was  very 
ancient.  It  is  mentioned,  though  very  obfcurely,  in  a law 
of  Charlemagne,  A.  D.  813.  Not  only  perfons  who  were 
born  in  a foreign  country  were  fubjedl  to  the  droit  d’au- 
baine,  but  in  fome  countries  fuch  as  removed  from  one  dio- 
cefe  to  another,  or  from  the  lands  of  one  baron  to  another. 
“ It  is  fcarcely  poffible,”  fays  Dr.  Robertfon  (Hill.  Ch.  V. 
vol.  i.  p.  397.),  “to  conceive  any  law  more  unfavourable  to 
the  intercourfe  between  nations.  Something  fimilar  to  it 
may  be  found  in  the  ancient  laws  of  every  kingdom  in  Eu- 
rope. With  refpedl  to  Italy,  fee  Murat.  Ant.  vol.  ii.  p.  14.” 
It  is  no  fmall  difgrace  to  the  French  jurifprudence,  that  this 
barbarous,  inhofpitable  cuftom,  (hould  have  fo  long  remained 
in  a nation  fo  highly  civilized. 

AUBAIS,  in  Geography , a town  of  France  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Gard,  one  league  S.  E.  of  Sommieres,  and 
three  and  a half  S.W.  of  Nifrnes. 

AUBAN,  a town  of  France  in  the  department  of  the 
Var,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in  the  diflridl  of  Graffe  ; 
the  place  contains  624,  and  the  canton  3931  inhabitants: 
the  territory  includes  272^  kiliometres  and  14  communes. 


AUBAREDE,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Higher  Pyrenees,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in  the 
diftridl  of  Tarbes  : the  place  contains  404,  and  the  canton 
5595  inhabitants : the  territory  includes  130  kiliometres  and 
29  communes. 

AUBE,  a river  of  France,  which  rifes  near  Auberive, 
in  the  department  of  the  Upper  Marne,  paffes  by  Fert  fur 
Aube,  Bar  fur  Arbe,  Dienville,  Arcis,  See.  and  joins  the 
Seine  feven  miles  below  Mery.  Aube  gives  name  to  a 
department  which  it  waters.  This  department  is  one  of 
the  four  into  which  the  province  of  Champaigne  is  dif- 
tributed.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  departments 
of  Upper  Marne,  Marne  and  Seine,  and  Marne ; on  the 
eail  by  that  of  the  Upper  Marne  ; on  the  fouth  by  thofe 
of  Cote  d’Or  and  the  Yonne  ; and  on  the  well  by  this  laft, 
and  that  of  the  Seine  and  Marne.  The  fuperfleies  is  about 
1,196,370-fquare  acres,  or  610,608  hectares;  its  popula- 
tion conlilts  of  228,814  perfons;  and  it  is  divided  into  live 
communal  diftridls. 

AUBEL,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Ourte,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diilridl  of  Mal- 
medv.  The  place  contains  3004,  and  the  canton  12,649, 
inhabitants:  the  territory  includes  130  kiliometres  and  11 
communes. 

ALIBENAS,  a town  of  France  in  the  department  of 
the  Ardeche,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in  the  diftridl 
of  Privas,  three  and  a half  leagues  S.W.  of  Privas.  N. 
lat.  44“  32'.  E.  long.  50  32'.  The  place  contains  3315  and 
the  canton  12,944  inhabitants  : the  territory  includes  137^ 
kiliometres,  and  16  communes: 

AUBENTON,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Aifne,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftridl  of 
Vervins,  nine  leagues  N.  E.  of  Laon,  and  three  and  three 
quarters  call  of  Vervins.  The  place  contains  1100  and  the 
canton  9020  inhabitants:  the  territory  includes  142^  kilio- 
metres and  13  communes. 

AUBERG,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  archduchy  of 
Auftria,  on  the  north  fide  of  the  Danube,  oppofite  to 
Lintz. 

AUBERIVE,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Marne,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  dillrift  of 
Rheims,  on  the  Suippe,  1 5 miles  north  of  Chalons  — Alfo 
a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Upper  Marne, 
and  chief  place  of  a canton  in  the  dillrift  of  Langres, 
12  miles  fouth  weft  of  Langres.  The  place  contains  535  and 
the  canton  6966  inhabitants  : the  territory  includes  367^ 
kiliometres  and  29  communes. — Alfo,  a town  of  France  in 
the  department  of  the  Ifere,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in 
the  diftridl  of  Vienne,  five  miles  fouth  of  Vienne. 

AUBERT,  Peter,  in  Biography , a French  lawyer, 
was  born  at  Lyons  in  1642,  and  at  an  early  age  difeovered 
marks  of  genius,  and  a fondnefs  for  books.  He  was  dif- 
tinguiihed  by  reputation  and  fuccefs  in  his  profefiion,  and 
employed  in  feveral  offices  in  his  native  city.  His  library, 
which  was  large  and  valuable,  he  left  for  public  ufe  to  the 
city  of  Lyons.  He  publifhed,  belides  a fmall  romance 
which  he  wrote  at  feventeen,  intitled  “ Retour  de  PIfle 
Amour,”  a collection  of  “ Fadlums”  of  various  advocates, 
in  2 vols.  4to.,  printed  at  Lyons  in  1710  ; and  a much  im- 
proved edition  of  “ Richelet’s  DiCtonary,”  publilhed  in 
1728,  in  3 vols.  fol.  Nouv.  Did.  Hill. 

AUBERTIN,  Edmund,  a learned  French  divine  of  the 
reformed  church  , was  born  at  Chalons  on  the  Marne,  in 
1595,  chofen  miniller  of  the  church  of  Chartres,  in  1618; 
and  removed  to  the  church  of  Paris,  in  1631.  His  famous 
work,  intitled  “ L’Eucharifte  de  l’Ancienne  Eglife,”  and 
printed  in  folio  in  1633,  was  highly  efteemed  by  the  re- 
formers but  gave  great  offence  to  the  catholics.  In  this 
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•work  be  difcufles  the  fubjedl  of  the  ancient  church,  on 
the  grounds  of  reafon  and  icripture,  and  examines  the  faith 
of  the  church  for  the  fix  firil  centuries,  in  order  to  (hew, 
that,  through  the  whole  of  this  period,  the  doff  l ines  of 
tranfubftantiation  and  of  the  real  perfon  were  unknown. 
The  Hiftorical  part  of  this  performance  was  anfwered  by 
Arnaud,  and  other  Port  Royal  divines,  in  a work  intitled 
“ La  Perpetuity  de  la  Foi.”  Aubertin  became  the  objedl 
of  clerical  odium  ; a procefs  was  inftituted  againit  him  for 
ftyling  himfelf  paftor  of  the  reformed  church  of  Paris, 
and  he  was  fufpended  two  or  three  years  for  fome  expref- 
fions  which  he  ufed  in  the  pulpit.  Intolerant  bigotry  pur- 
sued iiim  to  his  laft  moments.  On  his  death-bed,  and  when 
he  was  juft  expiring,  Ollerius,  the  curate  of  St.  Sulpice, 
with  a bailiff  and  an  armed  mob,  confifting  of  forty  perfon  8> 
intruded  on  his  retirement ; under  a pretence,  that  hewiflied 
to  make  an  abjuration  before  a prieft,  which  he  was  pre- 
vented from  doing,  and  that  they  would  give  him  an  op- 
portunity of  difburdening  his  confidence.  The  leader  of 
this  gang  obtained  admittance  by  feigning  himfelf  to  be 
a phyfician.  The  honeil  Aubertin,  rouzed  by  this  intrufion 
and  affault,  diflinflly  declared  his  perfeverance  in  the  faith 
of  the  reformed  church.  When  the  curate  and  bailiff  with- 
drew, the  mob  were  with  difficulty  perfuaded  to  depart 
without  plundering  the  houfe.  In  tliefe  happier  days  this 
extreme  of  bigotry,  which  would  not  allow  a man  of  dif- 
tinguilhed  probity  and  worth  to  die  in  peace,  and  which  at 
a feafon  when 

“ Claudicat  ingenium,  delirat  linguaque  menfque,” 

Lucret.  1.  iii.  v.  454. 

“ When  reafon  halts,  and  thought  and  fpeech  are  wild,” 
endeavoured  to  extort  from  him  a declaration,  which  his 
fifund  reafon  had  difclaimed,will  be  univerfallyreprobatedand 
condemned.  This  good  man  died  at  Paris,  in  the  year  1652, 
at  the  age  of  57  years.  A Latin  tranflation  of  his  work  by 
himfelf,  was  publiihed  at  Deventer  in  1654,  folio.  Gen.  Didft. 

AUBERY,  or  Aubry,  John,  was  phyfician  to  the 
Due  de  Montpenfier.  He  was  educated  under  the  famous  Du 
Laurens  ; and  publifned  in  1604,  “ Les  Bains  de  Bourbon- 
Lancy;”  and  in  1608,  “De  reftituenda  et  vindicanda  Me- 
dicine Dignitate;”  both  at  Paris:  but  the  work  which  gained 
him  moft  reputation,  and  which  is  ilill  in  requeft,  is  his 
“Antidote  de  1’ Amour,”  121110.,  firit  printed  in  1599,  and 
fince  at  Delft,  1663. 

Aubery,  Anthony,  a French  hiflorian,  was  born  in 
1617,  and  after  having  been  educated  at  Paris  for  the  law, 
retired  into  the  tranquillity  of  private  life,  and  devoted  him- 
felf to  hiftorical  refearches.  I11  1642,  his  “ General  Hif- 
tory  of  the  Cardinals”  was  publiihed  in  5 vols.  4to.;  in 
1649,  appeared  his  hiftorical  treatife  “On  the  Pre-emin- 
ence of  the  Kings  of  France  above  the  Kings  of  Spain  and 
the  Emperors;”  in  1654,  the  “ Hiftory  of  the  Cardinal 
de  Joyeufe,  and  Collection  of  Letters  written  by  that  Car- 
dinal to  Henry  III.;”  and  in  1660,  his  “Hiftory  of  Car- 
dinal Richelieu,  containing  the  principal  events  in  the  reign 
of  Louis  XIII.”  in  folio,  which  was  accompanied  by  two 
other  volumes  of  titles,  letters,  difpatches,  inftruCtions, 
and  memoirs,  ferving  as  documents  and  vouchers  to  the 
general  hiftory.  When  Bertier  the  printer  waited  upon 
the  queen  regent,  requefting  her  authority  for  the  publica- 
tion of  the  work,  which  contained  fevere  ItriCiures  on  many 
perfons  in  high  life,  it  is  faid  that  the  queen  replied, 

“ Finifh  your  work  without  fear  ; and  put  vice  to  the  blufh, 
that  virtue  alone  may  dare  to  i'new  her  face  in  France.” 
A ubery,  notwithftanding  the  freedom  with  which  he  wrote, 
has  been  charged  with  drawing,  in  this  work,  too  flattering 
a pifturc  of  Cardinal  Richelieu,  and  it  has  been  faid  that 
this  was  done  from  lucrative  motives,  for  gratifying  the 
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vanity  of  the  duchefs  d’Arguillon,  the  cardinal’s  niece. 
A book,  written  by  Aubery,  in  1667,  on  the  juft  preten- 
fions  of  the  king  of  France  to  the  empire,  and  dedicated  to 
Louis  XIV.  alarmed  the  princes  of  the  empire,  and  excited 
complaints  againft  the  author,  who  was  committed  to  the 
Baftile,  in  order  to  filence  and  conciliate  them,  but  he  was 
foon  releafed.  This  work  was  followed  by  a treatile  “ On 
the  dignity  of  Cardinal,”  and  another  ot  little  value,  “ On 
the  Regale,  or  the  right  of  enjoying  the  Revenues  of  vacant 
Biflioprics.”  His  laft  work,  publiihed  in  4 vols.  121110.  in 
1751,  was  “ The  Hiftory  of  Cardinal  Mazarin.”  The 
fads  collected  in  this  publication  from  the  regifters  of  par- 
liament, now  no  longer  to  be  found,  conftitute  its  chief 
excellence  ; for  neither  the  ftyle  nor  method  of  it  have 
much  to  recommend  them,  and  the  author  had  not  fuf- 
ficient  independence  of  mind  or  fituation  to  write  with 
impartiality.  While  he  was  preparing  for  the  prefs  other 
hiftorical  collections,  his  life,  which  had  been  fpent  in  a 
courfe  of  literary  labour  and  induftry,  was  terminated  by 
an  accident  in  1695,  at  the  age  of  78.  Journal  des  Sca- 
vans,  t.  xxiii.  p.  1 85.  Nouv.  DiCt.  Hift. 

Aubery,  Loui  s de  Maurier,  a French  hiftorian  of  the 
17th  century,  accompanied  his  father,  who  went,  whilft  he 
was  young,  as  ambafiador  to  Holland,  and  vifited  Ger- 
many, Poland,  and  Italy.  On  his  return  to  Paris,  he  ob- 
tained the  favour  of  the  queen  regent  ; but  having  no 
public  employment,  he  retired,  after  the  death  of  Richelieu, 
to  his  family  manfion,  and  fpent  his  time  in  literary  avoca- 
tions. Fie  died  in  1687,  and  his  works  were  “ Memoirs  for 
the  Hiftory  of  Holland,”  publifned  in  two  vols.  !2mo.  in 
1682;  and  “Memoirs  of  Hamburg,  Lubeck,  Holftein, 
Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Poland,”  publiihed  after  his  death, 
and  both  printed  together  at  Amfterdain  in  1736.  The 
former  work  contains  interefting  faCts,  though  it  gave 
offence  to  the  Dutch.  Nouv.  DiCt.  Hift. 

AUBETERRE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Charente,  and  chief  place  of  a canton 
in  the  diftridl  of  Barbefieux,  fix  leagues  fouth-eaft  of  Barbe- 
fieux,  and  7^  fouth  of  Angoulefme.  The  place  contains 
77 6,  and  the  canton  8813  inhabitants;  the  territory  in- 
cludes 135  kiliometres,  and  13  communes.  N.  lat.  450  15', 
E.  long.  o°  10'. 

AU BETTE,  a river  of  France,  which  runs  into  the 
Seine,  near  Rouen, 

AUBEVILLIERS,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Somme,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  iii  the 
diftridl  of  Montdidier,  thirteen  miles  S.  S.  E.  of  Amiens. 

Aubevildiers  (Les),  a town  of  France,  one  league 
N.  N.  E.  of  Paris. 

AUBIERES,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Puy  de  Dome,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in  the  diftridl  of 
Clermont-Serand,  one  league  fouth-eaft  of  Clermont. 

Aubieres  ( Les ),  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Two  Sevres,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in  the  diftridl 
of  Chatillon  fur  Sevre,  2\  leagues  E.  N.  E.  of  Chatillon. 

AUBIGNE',  Th  eodore-Agrippa  D\  in  Biograjohy, 
was  born  at  St.  Maury,  near  Pons,  in  S?intonge,  in  1 556; 
but,  although  he  was  betimes  a proficient  in  literature,  the 
circumftances  of  his  family,  on  the  death  of  his  father, 
obliged  him  to  recur  to  the  profeflion  of  anus.  In  the  fer- 
vice  of  Henry  IV.  of  France,  then  king  of  Navarre,  he  fo 
far  recommended  himfelf  to  the  royal  favour,  as  to  obtain 
feveral  confiderable  polls,  both  of  honour  and  profit.  Such 
was  his  known  and  approved  fidelity,  that  his  royal  matter 
received  his  remonftrances  on  fuch  parts  of  his  private  and 
public  condudl  as  deferred  animadverfion,  without  offence,  ‘ 
“ The  word  of  D’Aubigae  difeontented  ( faid  Henryon  one 
occafion)  is  worth  as  much  as  the  gratitude  ot  anothermaup* 
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and  when  he  was  reproached  for  his  frieadlhip  for  La  Tre- 
mouille,  whom  Henry  had  difgraced  and  banifhed,  he  ex- 
cufed  himfeif  by  faying,  “ Sire,  he  is  unfortunate  enough 
to  have  loft  the  favour  of  his  mailer — could  I withdraw  from 
him  my  friendftnp  when  he  has  rnoft  need  of  it  ?”  D’Au- 
bigBe, however, found  at  length  that  extreme  franknefsbecomes 
not  only  unacceptable  but  offenlive  to  the  belt  of  princes. 
He  therefore  quitted  the  court  and  the  kingdom,  and  retired 
to  Geneva,  where  he  died  much  honoured  and  regretted,  in 
1630,  .at  the  age  of  80  years.  By  his  wife,  Sufanna  de 
Lezai,  he  had  feveral  children,  one  of  whom  was  the  father 
of  the  famous  madame  de  Maintenon.  The  principal  of  his 
works  is  “ An  Univerfal  Hiftory  from  1550  to  1601, 
with  an  abridged  account  of  the  death  of  Henry  IV.”  in 
3 vols.  folio,  printed  in  1616,  1618,  and  1620.  The  ftyle  is 
exceptionable,  being  partly  vulgar  and  partly  affefted  and 
turgid,  but  the  fentiments  are  free,  and  the  reprefentations 
of  the  tranfaftions  and  characters  of  the  times  in  general 
are  impartial.  On  the  appearance  of  the  firft  volume,  in 
which  the  character  of  Henry  III.  is  reprefented  in  an 
odious  and  contemptible  light,  the  parliament  of  Paris  con- 
demned it  to  the  flames.  The  detail  of  the  military  opera- 
tions is  the  part  of  the  work  that  has  been  molt  eiteemed  for 
its  accuracy.  The  “ Confefiion  cf  Saucy,”  and  the  “ Baron 
de  Fcenefte,”  are  two  fatirical  poems  ; the  firft  of  which  is 
commended  for  its  vein  of  ingenious  and  delicate  raillery; 
but  the  iecond,  though  not  lefs  acrimonious,  is  of  a grofl'er 
kind.  Befides  mifcellaneous  pieces,  tragedies,  poems,  & c. 
D’Aubigne  alfo  wrote  “ Memoirs  of  his  own  life,”  which 
were  net  publifhed  till  1731.  They  abound  with  curious 
and  free  anecdotes,  and  exhibit  a lively  piClure  of  the  man. 
Of  thele  we  have  an  Englilh  tranflation.  Gen.  DiCt. 
Nouv.  Did.  Hiftor. 

AUBIGNY,  in  Geography , a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  ftraits  of  Calais,  and  chief  place  of  a canton 
in  the  diftriCt  of  St.  Pol,  eight  miles  W.  N.  W.  of  St.  Pol. — 
The  place  contains  640  and  the  canton  12,152  perfons  ; 
the  territory  includes  17 kiliorftetres  and  30  communes. 
Alfo,  a town  of  France,  and  chief  place  of  a diftrid  in  the 
department  of  the  Cher,  fix  leagues  north-weft  of  Sancerre, 
and  7-|  north  of  Bourges.  The  place  contains  2533  and  the 
canton  4305  inhabitants  : the  territory  includes  242J  kili- 
ometres  and  4 communes.  In  1442,  Charles  VII.  granted 
the  eftate  of  Aubigny  to  John  Stuart,  conftable  of  Eng- 
land and  his  heirs  male,  as  a recompence  forfervices  rendered 
to  him  in  France,  with  remainder  to  the  crown  on  failure  of 
male  Hue.  This  reverfionary  claufe  took  effed  in  the  16th 
century,  by  the  death  of  Charles  Stuart  without  iffue. 
Lewis  XIV.  made  a new  grant  in  favour  of  Charles  II.  king 
of  England,  the  defeendant  of  John  Stuart,  and  made  the 
eftate  a duchy,  annexing  a peerage  to  it  in  favour  of  Charles 
Lenox,  duke  of  Richmond,  (natural  fon  of  Charles  II.  by 
Louifa  de'  Quervuaille, -the  dutchefs  of  Portfmouth),  from 
whom  it  deicended  to  the  prefentduke.  The  rightof  peerage 
to  t : -is  eftate  was  guaranteed  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht, 
aonfirmed  to  the  p relent  duke,  and  regiftered  in  the  par- 
liament of  Paris,  in  177C7.J  -N-.  lat.  470  29k  E.  long. 
2°  20'. 

A UffilN,  in  French  Hobhin,  in  the  Jllanege,  is  derived 
laom  the  Italian' word  Ulhw,  fignifyiug  a little  horfe.  Ac- 
cordingly the  Iign-t -armed-  troops  were  termed  in  iinclaffical 
Lafin  Hbbl.ar'ii , in  coiifradiliindion  to  the  cataphradi,'  or 
heavy-armed  troops.  Bereng'er.-  See  Hobby. 

Av^.ikU,-  St..  • Bay}  in'  Geography,  lies  on' the  Hand' 
of  Jcrfey,  -in  She  Erigmh  channel;  and  at  the  bottom  of  it 
is  a town  of  theYamfe  name  with  a good  harbour,  defended 
by  a iort  near  the  fouth-weft  extremity;  three  miles  weft 
from  St.  Llc-lier’s.  N.  lat.  490  7'.  W.  long.-  20  15k 


Ausix,  St.,  is  alfo  a town  of  Swifferlatid,  in  the  prin-" 

cipality  of  Neuchatel.  > 

ALTBLETIA,  in  Botany  (named  after  M.  F.  Aublet,- 
author  of  the  Pliftory  of  Plants  in  Guiana).  Schreb.  889. 
Apeiba,  Alibi.  213.  Swartz.  Prod.  82.  Sloanea,  Lsefl.  311.' 
Clafs, polyandria  monogynia.  Gen.  Char.  Cal.  perianth  five- 
leaved, rigid,  fpreading,  coloured  within,  pubefeent  without, 
deciduous,  five-parted ; parts  linear-lanceolate,  acute,  with 
thick  margins,  which  before  flowering  are  contiguous.  Cor. 
petals  five,  roundifh-oblong,  fmaller  than  the  calyx,  with 
very  fliort  claws.  Stam.  filaments  very  many,  very -fliort  y 
anthers  ovate-oblong,  outwardly  gibbous,  gaping  on  the 
inner  fide,  foliaceous  at  the  tip,  acute,  the  exterior  ones 
fterile,  lanceolate,  ending  in  a foliaceous  point,  fhorter  thaH 
the  corolla.  FIJI-  germ  roundish,  deprefied;  ftyle  long,  ftri- 
ated,  gradually  thickening,  flightly  incurved  ; ftigma  ipread- 
ing,  perforated,  ten-toothed.  Per.  capfuie  large,  orbiculate, 
deprefied,  coriaceous,  echinate,  ten-celled,  gaping  at  the 
bale.  Seeds , very  many,  fmall,  roundilh,  lomewhat  com-' 
preffed  ; receptacle  of  the  feeds,  flefliy. 

Eff.  Gen.  Char.  Cal.  five-leaved.  Cor.  five-petalled. 
Cap>f.  many -celled,  echinate,  with  many  feeds  in  each  cell. 

Species,  1.  A.  Tibourbou , apeiba  tibourbou.  Aubl.  1.  c.  ’ 
Swartz.  1.  c.  “ Leaves  acutely  ferrate,  hirfute.”  A tree 
of  a middling  fize,  having  a trunk  ieven  or  eight  feet  high,, 
and  a foot  in  diameter,  with  irregular,  chopped,  foft  bark, 
which  is  fibrous,  and  fit  for  making  ropes.  Wood  white  and 
light;  branches  lpreading  in  all  directions,  and  bent  downj- 
twigs  villofe;  leaves  alternate,  ovate-oblong,  cordate  at  the 
bale,  green  above,  on  fliort  petioles  ; ftipules  in  pairs,  acute; 
flowers  in  racemes,  oppofite  to  the  leaves.  A pair  of  opp'o- 
fite  bractes  is  placed  at  the  origin  c-f  each  twig,  and  four  at* 
the  peduncle.  The  raceme,  peduncles,  and  under  fide  of  the 
leaves,  are  covered  with  ruffet-coloured  hairs.  A native  of- 
Bralil,  Guiana,  the  Hands  of  Cayenne  and  Tobago.  Apeiba 
is  the  Brafihan  name,  and  Tibourbou  the  Caribbean.  2.  A. 
Petoumc , apeiba  potoumo.  Aubl.  1.  c.  Swartz.  !.  c.  Leaves 
elliptic,  acute,  ferrulate,  hoary  beneath  ” This  tree  citen 
riles  forty  feet  high,  with  a brown,  thick,  fiiar.ientofe  bark, 
fit  for  cordage.  Wood  whitifli,  folt ; branches  tvreading, 
arifing  from  the  top  of  the  trunk  ; leaves  alternate,  nine 
inches  long,  and  four  broad,  entire,  fmooth,.  ending  in  a 
point,  petiolated;  flowers  yellow,  in  racemes  oppofite  to 
the  leaves,  on  long  peduncles,  furrounded  by  four  large  fcaies 
at  the  bafe.  A native  of  Guiana,  in  the  vaft  forefts  of 
Sinemari.  It  is  called  petoumo  by  the  Caribbees.  3.  A. 
afpera.  Aubl.  and  Swartz.  1.  c.  “ Leaves  quite  entire, 
pubefeent  beneath  ; fruit  comprelfed.”  A tree  from  thirty 
to  forty  feet  hig-h,  with  bark  ai.d  wood  like  thofe  of  the 
preceding.  Leaves  alternate,  ovate,  fmooth,  pointed, rounded 
at  the  bale,  five  inches  long,  on  a fliort  footftalk,  at  the  bafe  of  ■ 
which  are  two  ftipules,  which  foon  fall  off;  flowers  at  the 
extremities  of  the  branches,  in  racemes  which  have  at  the 
bafe  two  braftes,  and  at  the  divifions  three  or  four  fcaies, 
from  which  frping  three  yellow  flowers.  A native  of 
Guiana  and  Cayenne.  It  Is  alfo  called  petoumo  by  the 
Caribbees.  4.  A.  /avis.  Aubl.  1.  c.  t.  214.  (apeiba  glabra) 

“ Leaves  quite  entire,  fmooth  on  both  fides;  fruit  rough,  de- 
preffed.”  A tree  of  middling  fize,  with  a trunk  from  ten  to 
twelve  feet  high  ; its  wood  is  very  light,  leaves  ovate,  acu- 
minate, on  Ihort  footftalks  ; ftipules  in  pairs,  fliort,  deci- ' 
duous;  flowers  in  racemes,  greenifn.  A native  of  Guiana, 
flowering  in  May.  The  inhabitants  call  it  Ivouyra,  and  ufe 
pieces  of  the  wood  rounded  and  pointed  to  procure  fire  ; ■ 
hence  the  Creoles  call  it  bois  de  meche. 

AUBONDAGE,  ill  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Meurte,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in  the 
dill  rift  of  Chateau-SaliiiSjfixmilesN.N.E.  of  Chateau-Salins. 

AUBONNEj 
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AUBONNE,  the  name  of  a government  and  of  -a  town 
in  the  canton  of  Berne,  in  Swiflerland,  which  was  formerly  a 
lordfhip  belonging  to  the  marquis  du  Ouefne,  purchaled  by 
•him  of  the  famous  traveller,  Tavernier,  and  afterwards  fold 
to  Berne  ; eleven  miles  W.  S.W.  of  Laufanne.  idle  town 
is  fituated  near  a river  of  the  fame  name,  on  an  eminence, 

■ with  a gentle  declivity,  at  the  foot  of  which  the  river  runs 

• with  an  impetuous  torrent.  The  form  of  the  town  is  that 
of  an  amphitheatre,  and  in  its  upper  part  is  a handiome 
cartle,  from  the  top  of  which  may  be  feen  not  only  the  town 
'and  its  adjacent  Felds,  but  the  whole  lake  of  Geneva, 
and  the  land  that  furrounds  it.  In  the  caftle  of  Aubonne, 
as  well  as  Thonen  in  Savoy,  which  is  oppolite  to  it  on  the 
other  lide  of  the  lake,  is  a tower  covered  with  tin,  which 
makes  a glittering  appearance  when  the  fun  finnes  upon  it. 
In  the  balliage  of  Aubonne  are  feveral  villages,  molt  of 

which  lie  at  the  foot  of  mount  Jura  ; and  in  one  part  of  this 
mountain  is  a deep  cave,  which  forms  a natural  ice-houfe  ; 
and  from  the  bottom  of  it  aicends  the  noile  of  a fubter- 
raneous  river,  fuppofed  to  be  the  river  Aubonne,  becauie  it 
frit  appears,  with  feveral  fources,  about  ioo  paces  from  the 
foot  of  this  mountain. 

AUBREY,  in  Latin  Albericus,  John,  in  Biography, 
an  eminent  Englilh  antiquary,  was  bom  at  Eaiton  Piercy  in 
Wiltfhire,  in  1625  or  1626  ; and  after  preparatory  education 
at  Malmefbury,  entered  in  1642  as  a gentleman  commoner 
of  Trinity  college  at  Oxford.  Whilft  he  was  at  the  uni- 
verfty,  he  alTdted  in  compiling  materials  for  the  “ Mo- 
nafticon  Anglicanum.”  In  1646,  he  was  admitted  a 
ftudent  in  the  Middle  Temple ; but  the  death  of  his 
father,  and  the  derangement  of  his  affairs,  devolved  upon 
him  much  bufinefs  and  many  perplexing  law-fuits,  which 
prevented  him  from  profecuting  his  legal  ftudies.  How- 
ever he  did  not  abandon  his  favourite  purfuit,  but  main- 
tained a regular  correfpondence  with  the  lovers  of  antiqui- 
ties, and  furnifhed  Anthony  Wood  with  many  valuable  ma- 
terials for  his  great  work.  He  a'ifo  preferved  an  intimacy 
with  feveral  of  thofe  philofophical  friends,  who  formed  the 
Royal  Society,  of  which  he  became  a member  in  1662. 
His  domeftic  circumftances  were  peculiarly  diftrefiing  ; for 
he  married  unfuitablv,  and  by  the  total  lofs  of  his  patri- 
mony he  was  reduced  to  abfolute  indigence.  But  he  had 
the  wifdom  and  fortitude  to  adapt  his  mind  to  his  circum- 
ftances ; and  accordingly  he  fays  of  himfelf,  “ From  1670, 
J have,  I thank  God,  enjoyed  a happy  delitefcency.” 
“ This  obfeurity,  which  he  calls  happy,  confifted  in  follow- 
ing the  bent  of  his  genius,  while  he  owed  his  fubfiftence  to 
•the  kindnefs  of  his  friends  ; and  in  labouring  to  inform  the 
world,  in  which  he  knew  not  how  to  live.”  The  principal 
of  thofe  who  contributed  to  his  fupport  was  lady  Long  of 
Draycot  in  Wiltfhire,  in  whofe  houfe  he  had  an  apartment 
till  his  death,  which  happened  about  the  year  1700,  as  he 
was  on  a journey  to  Oxford.  Aubrey  was  a good  claffical 
fckolar,  a tolerable  naturalift,  and  a rnoft  laborious  anti- 
quarian ; but  he  was  credulous,  and  addidled  to  fuperftition. 
His  works  were  numerous,  hut  moft  of  them  were  left  be- 
hind him  in  MS.  Thefe  are  1.  “ The  life  of  Thomas 

• Hobbes  of  Malmefbury,”  never  publifhed,  but  having  fup- 
plied  materials  for  Dr.  Blackbourne’s  account  of  this  phi- 
lofopher.  2.  “ Mifcellanies  upon  the  following  fubjedts  : 
viz.  Day-fatality,  Local-fatality,  Oftenta,  Omens,  Dreams, 
Apparitions,  Voices,  & c.  &c.  Corpfe-candies  in  Wales, 

• Magic,  &c.  Second-fighted  perfons,  &c.”  This  work,  the 
title  of  which  fufficiently  indicates  the  trifling  tafte  and 
credulous  difpofition  of  the  author,  was  printed  in  1696,  and 
Aubrey  left  corrections  and  additions  for  a fecond  edition, 
which  was  not  printed  till-the  year  172  I.  3.  “ A Peram- 
bulation of  the  couqty  of  Surrey,  begun  1673,  ended 


1692  ;”  printed  in  1 7 19,  in  5 vols.  8vo.,and  often  referred  to 
by  topographical  writers.  4.  “The  Natural  Hiftory  of  the 
north  diviilon  of  Wiltfnire,  never  publifhed/’  5.  “ Mo.:u- 
menta  Britannica,  or  a difeourfe  concerning  Stonehenge, 
and  Roilrich  ftones  in  Oxfordfhire.”  MS,  On  thefe  fub- 
iedts,  Aubrey’s  judgment  was  held  in  high  eflimation  by 
Mr.  Toland ; and  it  was  his  opinion  that  thefe  remains  are 
druidical,  and  anterior  to  the  Roman  invafion  of  Britain. 
6.  “ Architedtonica  Sacra,  a difiercation  concerning  the 
manner  of  our  church-building  in  England.”  MS.  7.  “ The 
idea  of  univerfal  education,”  and  feveral  letters  on  natural 
pliilofophy,  and  other  curious  topics,  publifhed  in  “ Ray’s 
Letters,”  by  Derham,  and  other  collections.  Among  iiis 
MSS.  at  Oxford,  there  is  one  which  is  an  account  of 
Enghfh  writers,  efpecially  poets,  with  many  of  whom  the 
author  was  well  acquainted.  This 'MS.  “was  lent  to 
Wood,  while  he  was  drawing  up  his  “ Athens  but 
Wood  greatly  caftrated  the  MS.  while  it  was  in  his  poi- 
fefiion.  Wood’s  account  of  Milton,  the  ftrft  that  ever  ap- 
peared in  print,  and  which  has  fmee  furnifhed  the  fuhftance 
of  all  the  materials  now  extant  of  Milton’s  life,  was  literally 
taken  from  this  MS.”  See  Warton’s  Life  of  Dr.  R. 
Bathurft,  p.  1 5 1 — 153.  Biog.  Brit. 

AUBQRG,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the 
circle  of  Weftphalia,  and  county  of  Diepholz,  fix  miles  eaft 
of  Diepholz. 

AUBURN,  or  Aubourn,  is  a fmsdl  town  in  Wiltfhire, 
7 ')  miles  weft  from  London.  It  is  feated  on  a branch  of  the 
river  Kennet,  and  has  a fmall  market  on  Tuefdays.  Its 
inhabitants  are  principally  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
fuftians,  a confiderable  quantity  of  which  is  annually  fent  to 
the  metropolis.  The  loil  or  Auburn  and  its  vicinity  is 
chiefly  gravel,  with  a fubftratum  of  chalk.  About  one  mile 
from  the  town  is  a very  extenlive  rabbit  warren,  whence 
many  hundred  couple  of  rabbits  are  fent  to  London  dur- 
ing the  proper  ieaion.  Auburn  buffered  materially  in  its 
trade  and  buildings  by  a furious  fire  that  occurred  here  on 
the  twelfth  of  September  1760,  when  feventy-two  houfes, 
and  other  property,  to  the  eftimated  amount  of  20,000b, 
were  confumed.  By  means  of  a public  fubfeription,  the 
diftreffed  inhabitants  obtained  iome  remuneration  for  tlicir 
Ioffes  ; hut  the  town  has  never  recovered  the  ferious  injury 
it  then  fuftained. 

AUBUSSON,  a town  of  France,  and  chief  place  of  a 
diftndt  in  the  department  of  the  Creufe,  fourteen  leagues 
weft  of  Clermont.  Its  manufacture  of  tapeftry  renders  the 
town  populous.  The  place  contains  3460  and  the  canton 
9977  inhabitants  ; the  territory  includes  155  Idliometres 
and  12  communes.  N.  lat.  45-  58'.  E.  long.  2°  15’. 

AUCA,  a town  of  Alia,  in  the  kingdom  of  Candahar, 
forty-five  leagues  nortli-eaft  of  Zareng. 

AUCAGUERELE,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the  country 
of  Adel.  N.  lat.  90  10'.  E.  long.  44°  25'. 

AUCAS,  the  name  of  a warlike  and  independent  tribe 
in  South  America,  occupying  the  fame  parts  of  Paraguay 
with  the  Abiponians,  and  refembling them  in  their  difpo- 
tion  and  manners. 

AUCH,  a city  of  France,  and  capital  of  the  department 
of  Gers.  Before  the  revolution  it  was  the  capital  of  Ar- 
niagnac,  and  the  fee  of  an  archbifhop,  who  had  the  title  of 
primate  of  Aquitaine  ; and  it  was  the  metropolis  of  Gaf- 
cogny.  It  is  feated  near  the  Gers,  on  the  declivity  of  a 
hill.  Some  of  the  ftreets  are  ftraight,  well  paved,  and  full 
of  neat  buildings.  The  cathedral  is  a large  and  beautiful 
building,  adorned  with  painted  windows,  \vhofe  colourings 
are  bright  and  fuperior  to  moft  of  the  kind.  The  number 
of  inhabitants  has  been  eftimated  at  7696  ; that  of  its  two 
cantons  at  21,447;  the  territory  of  both  includes  515 
R r 2 kiliometres 
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kiliometres  fend  47  communes.  The  country  round  Auch 
confifts  of  high  lime  Hone  hills,  with  narrow  vallies,  in 
which  are  many  vines,  and  in  the  vineyards  are  alfo  fig-trees. 
N-  hit.  430  40'  E.  long.  o°  40'. 

AUCH  A,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a river,  upon  which  was 
feated  the  town  of  Galtis. 

AUCHASES,  in  Geography,  the  name  of  a tribe  of 
mount  Caucafus,  called  alfo  Abafes,  or  Abafges,  who  dwell 
on  the  fouthern  fide  of  the  Kuban,  and  on  the  eaftern  coafts 
of  the  Euxine.  The  proper  Auchafia  or  Abafa  is  under 
the  Ottoman  fupremacy,  having  a prince,  who  refides  at 
Anchopia,  The  weftern  races  of  the  Auchafians  acknow- 
ledge tiie  paramount  fovereignty  of  the  khan  of  the  Crimea  ; 
and  thefe  are  they  who  at  prefent  belong  to  the  Ruffian  Ku- 
ban. They  moftly  live  about  the  river  Laba.  SccAbassa. 

AUCHATtE,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a people  of  Aha, 
in  Scythia. 

AUCHENIA,  in  Entomology,  the  name  of  a genus  of 
coleopterous  infedts,  adopted  alter  profeffor  Thunberg,  by 
Mr.  Marfham,  in  his  late  and  very  excellent  work  intitled 
Entomologia  Britannica.  It  comprehends  a tribe  of  infedls 
before  arranged  with  the  Linnrean  chryfomelte,  and  among 
t hem  fev  oral  which  Linnseushadhimfelf  alhgnedto  that  genus ; 
fuch  as  merdigera,  12-punftata,  afparagi,  cyanella,  me- 
lanopa,  fiavipes,  hirta,  4-maculata,  and  tenella  ; to  which 
Mr.  Marfham  adds  the  fubfpinofa  and  rufipes  ( crioceriil.es ) 
of  Fabricius  ; and  a new  Ipecies  which  he  names  fiavicoliis. 
The  character  of  the  auchenia  genus  is,  antenna;  filiform  ; 
head  advanced  ; thorax  cylindrical,  and  narrower  than  the 
wing-cafes,  and  the  body  oblong.  T.  i.p.  213. 

AUCHISYE,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a people  of  Africa, 
in  the  Cyrenaic  territory. 

AUCKLAND,  or  Bishop  Auckland,  in  Geography, 
is  a neat  market  and  corporate  town  fituated  about  ten  miles 
fouth-weft  from  Durham,  and  246  N.  by  W.  from  London. 
This  place  obtained  the  latter  name  at  the  time  of  bifhop 
Bee,  who  is  faid  to  have  built  a magnificent  caftellated  edi- 
fice here  during  his  prelacy,  which  continued  from  1283  to 
1310.  But  this  building  has  been  wholly  deftroyed,  and 
fucceedir.g  bifhops  have  erefted  and  enlarged  another  noble 
manfion  where  the  prefent  diocefan  occafionally  refides. 
Mr.  Pennant  deferibes  the  palace  and  grounds  as  peculiarly 
beautiful  and  grand.  “ Nothing”  he  obferves,  “ can  equal 
the  approach  to  the  former  through  the  latter,  which  is  va- 
ried with  verdant  Hopes,  rifing  hills,  woods,  and  deep  pre- 
cipices impending  over  the  Wear.”  The  ground  on  which 
the  town  and  caftle  are  placed  is  of  an  angular  form,  and 
the  flreets  are  extended  on  the  fides  of  the  angle,  having  the 
caftle  at  one  of  the  terminating  points.  The  eminence  is 
wafhed  on  the  north  fide  by  the  river  Wear,  and  on  the 
fouth-eaft  by  the  river  Gainelels  ; the  banks  are  formed  into 
hanging  gardens,  and  the  whole  afpeeft:  is  extremely  beauti- 
ful. The  town  is  built  on  high  ground,  which  rifes  nearly 
one  hundred  and  forty  feet  from  the  level  of  the  plain  be- 
low, and  the  fteepnefs  of  the  roads  that  approach  the  town 
renders  them  very  difagreeable  and  difficult  for  the  paf- 
lage  of  carriages.  A free  grammar  fchool  was  founded  here 
by  Anne  Swyfte,  under  letters  patent  from  James  I.  in  the 
fccond  year  of  bis  reign.  It  has  been  further  endowed  in 
1783,  and  is  held  in  an  apartment  under  a fmall  and  neat 
chapel  which  was  then  rebuilt  by  a fubfeription  of  the  in- 
habitants, and  dedicated  to  St.  Ann.  As  the  parifh  church 
is  at  St.  Andrew  Auckland,  a village  about  one  mile  diftant 
from  the  town,  this  was  a neceffary  improvement.  Here  are 
a weekly  market  on  Thurfday,  and  three  annual  fairs.  The 
market  place  is  a large  open  fpace  in  the  middle  of  the 
town,  and  on  its  weftern  fide  has  lately  been  eredled  and 
eftabliffied  a large  manufactory  for  printing  all  kinds  of  cot- 
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tons,  calicoes,  muffins,  See,  On  the  north-weft  is  a fub- 
ftantial  old  bridge,  built  by  bifhop  Skirlaw  about  1403, 
over  the  river  Wear;  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  are 
four  or  five  refpedlable  and  handfome  gentlemen’s  feats. 
Leland’s  Itin.  vol.  i.  and  Hutchins’s  Hillory  of  the  County 
of  Duiham,  vol.  iii. 

AUCTA,  in  Entomology,  a fpecies  of  Chrysomela, 
with  an  azure  fliining  thorax  ; wing-cafes  blue,  dotted, 
with  a red  margin.  Fabricius.  A native  of  Europe.  In 
fize  and  appearance  it  refembles  Chrysomela  marginata. 

Aucta,  a fpecies  of  Vespa,  of  a black  colour,  with 
the  anterior  margin  yellow  ; two  yellow  dots  and  a tranf- 
verfe  line  on  the  fcutel ; and  fix  yellow  bands,  the  firft  with 
a dot  on  each  fide,  upon  the  abdomen.  This  kind  inhabits 
Germany.  Gmel.  &e. 

AUCTION,  in  Commerce,  denotes  a kind  of  public 
fale,  much  in  ufe  for  eftates,  houfes,  houfehold  goods,  and 
other  commodities,  fubjedt  to  certain  conditions,  in  which 
the  higheft  bidder  is  the  buyer.  Thefe  fales  are  fubjedl  to 
legal  regulations.  By  19  G.  III.  c.  56.  an  audtioneer  is  re- 
quired to  take  out  a licence,  fetting  forth  his  true  name  and 
place  of  abode  ; and  for  the  faid  licence,  if  it  be  within  the 
limits  of  the  chief  office  of  excife  in  London,  he  fhall  imme- 
diately pay  the  fum  of  20s.  and  eifewhere  5s.  over  and 
befides  any  other  duties  or  payments  for  trading  in  or  vend- 
ing any  gold  or  filver  plate,  or  otherwife  ; and  afting  with- 
out fuch  a licence  incurs,  within  the  bills,  a forfeiture  of 
100I.  and  eifewhere  50I.  The  faid  licence  muft  he  re- 
newed annually  ; and  bond  muft  be  given  at  the  time  of 
taking  it  out  with  two  fureties  in  the  fum  of  2Col.  within 
the  bills,  and  eifewhere  in  50I.  ; that  he  will  deliver  in  a 
juft  account,  and  make  payment  of  the  duties.  Thefe  du- 
ties are  as  follow  : viz.  for  every  20s.  of  the  purchafe  mo- 
ney arifing  by  virtue  of  any  fale  by  auftion  of  any  intereft 
in  poifeffion  or  reverfion,  in  any  freehold,  copyhold,  or 
leafehold  lands,  tenements,  houfes,  or  hereditaments,  and 
of  any  annuities,  or  money  charged  thereon  ; and  of  any 
utenfils  in  lnifbandry  and  farming  ftock,  fhips  and  veffels  ; 
and  of  any  reverfionary  intereft  in  the  public  funds ; and 
of  any  plate  or  jewels,  (hall  be  paid  by  the  audlioneer  or 
agent  6d.  viz.  3-jd.  by  27  G.  II.  c.  13.  and  2-^d.more  by 
37  G.  III.  c.  14.  And  for  every  20s.  of  the  purchafe  mo- 
ney arifing  or  payable  by  virtue  of  any  fale  by  audlion,  of 
furniture,  fixtures,  piHures,  books,  horfes,  and  carriages, 
and  all  other  goods  and  chattels  whatever,  iod.  viz.  7d. 
by  27  G.  III.  c.  13.  and  3d.  more  by  37  G.  III.  c.  14. 
Piece  goods  are  exempted  from  duty  by  29  G.  III.  c.  63.  ; 
and  alfo  all  goods  imported  from  Yucatan,  and  fundry  com- 
modities imported  from  Africa  in  Britiffi  fhips,  or  from 
any  Britiffi  fettlement  abroad  by  32  G.  III.  c.  41.  There 
are  alfo  further  exemptions  fpecified  by  the  ftatutes  1 7 G.  III. 
c.  50.  $ 11,  12,  13.  and  19  G.  III.  c.  56.  § 13,  14. 
15.  The  auftioneer  is  required  to  give  previous  notice  to 
the  office  of  excife  of  the  day  of  fale,  and  deliver  a written 
or  printed  catalogue  fpeeifying  the  feveral  articles  to  he 
fold,  attelled  and  figned  by  himfelf  or  his  known  clerk, 
under  a penalty  of  20I.  19  G.  III.  c.  56.  $ 9.  He  fhall 

alfo  within  28  days,  within  the  limits  of  the  chief  excife 
office  in  London,  and  eifewhere  within  fix  weeks,  deliver 
in  an  account  in  writing  of  the  total  amount  of  the  money 
bid  at  each  fale,  and  of  the  feveral  articles  or  lots  there 
fold,  and  the  price  of  each ; and  at  the  fame  time  make 
payment  of  the  duties : the  truth  of  the  account  to  be  at- 
tefted  upon  oath.  And  by  38  G.  III.  c.  54.  every  auc- 
tioneer, neglefting  to  make  payment  within  the  limited 
time,  fhall  forfeit  double  the  duty. 

Auction,  or  AuBio,  was  originally  a kind  of  fale  among 
the  ancient  Romans,  performed  by  the  public  crier  “ftib 

hajla 
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hafta ,”  that  is  under  a fpear  ftuck  up  on  that  occafiou,  and 
by  fome  magiftrate,  who  made  good  the  fale  by  delivery  of 
the  goods.  The  cuftom  or  fetting  up  a fpear  at  an  auftion 
feems  to  have  been  derived  from  this  circumftance,  that  at 
frit  only  thofe  things  which  were  taken  in  war  were  fold  in 
that  manner.  Hence  hajla  is  put  for  a public  fale,  and  “fub 
hajlam  venire”  denotes  to  be  publicly  lold.  This  was  termed 
audio,  q.  d.  intreafe  ; becaufe,  according  to  Sigonius,  the 
goods  were  fold  to  him,  “ qui  plurimum  ran  auger et,”  who 
would  bid  moft  for  them,  The  day,  and  femetimes  tlie 
hour,  and  the  terms  cf  the  auction,  were  advertifed,  either 
by,  a common  crier,  or  in  writing  ; and  there  were  courts  in 
the  forum,  called  “ atria  audionaria,”  where  auctions  were 
made  ; and  to  thefe  Juvenal  is  fuppofed  to  allude.  (Sat.  vii. 
y.)  A money-broker,  “ argentarius,”  was  all'o  prefer.t, 
who  marked  down  what  was  bidden,  and  to  whom  the  pur- 
chafers  either  paid  down  the  price,  or  gave  feeurity  for  it. 
The  feller  was  called  “ audfor,”  and  the  right  of  property 
conveyed  to  the  purchafer  was  called  “ auftoritas.” 

Auction  by  Inch  of  Candle.  See  Candle. 

AUCTORATI,  in  Roman  Antiquity,  an  appellation 
given  to  fuch  as  entered  the  lift;  as  gladiators,  and  who  re- 
ceived wages  ; or  who  hired  themfelves  for  money  to  per- 
form in  the  games  or  fpedlacles.  The  au&orati  degraded 
themfelves  by  the  a£l,  and  became  fervile  and  infamous. 

A'j-ctorati  Mi/ites  alfo  denoted  foldiers  bound  by  oath, 
and  the  receipt  of  wages,  to  ferve  in  war.  In  this  ienfe 
audio  rati  lland  oppofed  to  exaudforati,  who  were  difbanded. 
The  ftipendthey  received  for  their  fervice  was  denominated 
auflor amentum . 

AUCTORITA8  Senatus,  in  Roman  Antiquity.  See 
Senatus  Aucloritas. 

AUCTUS,  in  Botany,  an  epithet  applied  to  the  calyx, 
when  it  has  the  addition  of  another  fmaller  calyx  ; or  when 
it  is  augmented  by  a feries  of  diftindl  leaves  fhorter  than  its 
own,  that  furround  its  bafe. 

Auctus,  in  Entomology,  a fpecies  of  Cimex  ( Lygaus 
Tabr. ),  the  thorax  of  which  is  flightly  fpinous,  black,  with 
two  fulvous  fpots  ; a yellow  band  on  the  upper  wings  ; 
(hanks  of  the  pofterior  legs  membranaceous  and  yellow. 
Inhabits  Cayenne. 

AUCUBA,  in  Botany,  a large  Japanefe  tree.  Thunb. 
Jap.  4.  Nov.  Gen.  61.  Schreb.  1414.  Juff.  382.  Clafs ,mo- 
noecia  tetandria.  Gen.  Char.  * Male  flowers.  Cal.  perianth 
one-leafed,  truncate,  obfeurely  four-toothed,  villofe,  very 
ihert,  permanent.  Cor.  four-petalled  ; petals  ovate,  acute, 
fpreading  ; underneath  concave,  hairy  ; above  convex,  deci- 
duous. Stam.  filaments  four,  inferted  into  the  receptacle 
among  the  petals,  thick,  eredl,  very  fnort ; anthers  ovate, 
twin,  with  four  furrows.  Rccefit.  plano-convex,  fmooth, 
with  a fquare  hole  impreffed  upon  the  middle.  Female 
flowers  on  the  fame  tree.  Cal.  and  Cor.  as  in  the  male. 
Pifl.  germ  inferior  ; ftyle  thick,  fnort  ; ftigma  Ample,  capi- 
tate. Per.  nut  ovate,  oue-celied. 

Eff.  Gen.  Char.  Male.  Calyx  four-toothed.  Cor.  four- 
petalled  ; berry  one-feeded. 

Species,  1.  A.  japenica.  Thunb.  Jap.  94.  t.  12,  13. 
Krempf.  Am.  fafe.  5.  775.  Ic.  felect.  t.  6.  A large  tree. 
Branches  and  fubdivifions  dichotomous,  fmooth,  divaricate, 
eredl,  angular  ; leaves  aggregate  at  the  tops  of  tire  branches, 
petiolate,  oppofite,  oblong,  (harp,  remotely  ferrate,  fmooth, 
nerved;  flowers  terminal,  panicled  ; peduncles  and  pedicels 
villofe  ; bradtes  lanceolate.  It  varies  with  brown  green  un- 
fpotted  leaves,  and  bright  green  leaves,  variegated  with 
white.  It  is  diftinguilhed  from  the  ferpicula  by  the  re- 
ceptacle of  the  male  being  fmooth,  not  torulofe,  but  per- 
forated in  the  middle.  A native  of  Japan,  Introduced  by 
Mr.  John  Grxferin  1783. 


AUCUN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Hig-her  Pyrenees,  and  chief  place  of  a 
canton,  in  the  district  of  Argeles  ; the  place  contains  1 208 
and  tiie  canton  10,254  persons  ; the  territory  includes  272^ 
kiliometres  and  10  communes. 

A U D A R I S T E N S E 8 , in  Ancient  Geography,  a people 
of  Macedonia,  in  Pelagonia.  Pliny. 

AUDATTHA,  a town  of  Arabia  Deferta.  Ptolemy, 

AUDE,  in  Geography,  a river  of  France,  which  rifes  in 
the  Pyrenees,  paffes  by  Quilan,  Alet,  Eimoux,  Carcaffonne, 
& c.  and  difeharges  itfelf  into  the  Mediterranean,  about  ten 
miles  eaft  of  Narbonne.  It  gives  name  to  a department 
through  which  it  flows.  This  department  is  one  of  the  le- 
ven  formed  by  Languedoc,  Comminge,  See.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  departments  of  Herault,  Tarn,  and 
Upper  Garonne  ; on  the  call,  by  the  Mediterranean  ; on 
the  fouth,  by  the  departments  of  the  eaftern  Pyrenees  and 
Arriege  ; and  on  the  weft,  by  thofe  of  Arriege  and  Upper 
Garonne.  Its  fuperficies  is  about  1,275,593  fquare  acres, 
or  650,996  hectares;  its  population  conliits  of  219,101 
perfons  ; and  it  is  divided  into  lour  communal  diftricls. 

AUDELA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Alia,  in 
Mefopotamia. 

AUDENA,  a river  of  Italy,  in  Liguria. 

AUDENAERDE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Escaut,  and  chief  place  of  a dis- 
trict. The  place  contains  4000,  and  its  two  cantons 
29,924  perfons  ; the  whole  territory  includes  70  kiliome- 
tres and  21  communee. 

AUDENGE,  a town  of  France  in  the  department  of 
the  Gironde  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  district 
of  Bourdeaux.  The  place  contains  800  and  the  canton 
4,610  perfons;  the  territory  includes  692^  kiliometres  and 
6 communes. 

AUDEUX,  a town  of  France  in  the  department  of 
Doubs,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftridl  of  Be- 
fan5on.  The  place  contains  159  and  the  canton  11,567 
perfons  ; the  territory  includes  227^  kiliometres  and  44 
communes. 

AUDIA,  a town  of  Arabia  Petraea.  Ptolemy. 

AUDIANISM,  in  Ec  cleft  aflical  Hiflory,  the  fyftem  or 
fentiments  of  Audius,  and  his  followers  ; particularly  as  to 
the  belief  of  the  human  figure  of  the  deity.  See  Anthro- 
pomorphites,  and  Audius. 

AUDIENCE,  in  a general  fenfe.  See  Hearing. 

The  word  is  formed  from  audire , to  hear. 

Audience  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  ceremonies  pradtifed  in 
courts,  at  the  admiffion  of  ambaffadors  and  public  minifters 
to  a hearing.  In  England,  audience  is  given  to  ambaffadors 
in  the  prefence  chamber  ; to  envoys  and  refidents,  in  a gal- 
lery, ciofet,  or  any  place  where  the  king  happens  to  be. 
At  their  admifiion,  the  way  in  all  courts  is  to  make  three 
bows,  after  which  they  cover  and  fit  down,  the  king  firft 
covering  and  fitting  down,  and  giving  them  the  fign  to  put 
on  their  hats.  When  the  king  cares  not  to  have  them  be 
covered  and  fit,  he  continues  uncovered  himfelf,  and  hand- 
ing all  the  while,  which  is  taken  as  a flight  and  an  affront. 
After  the  firil  audience,  it  does  not  look  well  to  be  .too 
hafty  in  demanding  another.  At  Conftantinople,  minifters 
ufually  have  audience  of  the  prime  vizir  ; in  his  abfence  the 
caimacan  admits  them  to  audience. 

Audience  is  alfo  a name  of  courts  of  iuftice  or  tribunals 
eftablifhed  by  the  Spaniards  in  America,  and  formed  upon 
the  model  of  the  court  of  chancery  in  Spain.  Of  thefe 
there  are  eleven,  -which  difpenfe  juftice  to  as  many  diftridts, 
into  which  the  Spanilh  dominions  in  America  are  divided. 
They  are  eftablifhed  at  the  following  places ; viz,  St.  Do- 
mingo in  the  ifland  of  Hifpaniola,  Mexico  in  New  Spain., 
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■Lima  in  Peru,  Panama  in  Terra  Finna,  Santingo  in  Guati- 
maia,  Guadalaxara  in  New  Galicia,  Santa  Fe  in  the  new 
kingdom  of  Granada,  La  Plata  in  the  country  of  Los 
Charcas,  St.  Francifco  de  Quito,  St.  Jago  de  Chili,  and 
Buenos  Ayres.  To  each  of  thefe  are  fubjedled  feveral  large 
provinces  ; and  fome  fo  far  removed  from  the  cities  where 
the  courts  are  fixed,  that  they  can  derive  little  benefit  from 
their  jurifdidlion.  The  Spauifh  writers  commonly  reckon 

twelve  courts  oi  audience,  including  that  of  Manila  in  the 
Philippine  iflands.  The  number  of  judges  is  various,  ac- 
cording to  the  extent  and  importance  of  their  jurifditlion. 
Both  civil  and  criminal  caufes  come  under  their  cognizance  ; 
and  for  each  peculiar  judges  are  fet  apart.  The  Spanifii 
viceroys  have  often  attempted  to  intrude  themfelves 
into  the  ieat  of  juftice ; and,  therefore  in  order  to 
check  this  interference,  which  mull  have  annihilated  juftice 
and  fecurity  in  the  Spanifii  colonies,  the  viceroys  have  been 
prohibited  by  repeated  laws,  from  interfering  in  the  judicial 
proceedings  of  the  courts  oi  audience,  or  from  delivering 
an  opinion,  or  giving  a voice  with  refpecl  to  any  point  li- 
tigated before  them.  Thefe  court;  of  audience  are  fubjecc 
to  reftraint  and  limitation.  They  may  advife,  they  may 
remonftrate  ; but  in  the  event  of  a diredt  collifion  between 
their  opinion  and  the  will  of  the  viceroy,  what  he  deter- 
mines muft  be  executed,  and  nothing  remains  for  them  but 
to  lay  the  matter  before  the  king  and  the  council  of  the 
Indies.  But  to  be  entitled  to  remonftrate  and  to  inform 
againft  a perfon,  before  whom  all  others  muft  be  filent  and 
tamely  fubmit  to  his  decrees,  is  a privilege  which  adds  dig- 
nity to  the  courts  of  audience.  Befides,  upon  the  death  of 
a viceroy,  without  any  provifion  of  a fucceffor  by  the  king, 
the  faprems  power  is  veiled  in  the  court  of  audience  refid- 
ent  in  the  capital  of  the  viceroyalty  ; and  the  fenior  judge, 
affilled  by  his  brethren,  esercifes  all  the  functions  of  the 
viceroy,  while  tlie  office  continues  vacant.  In  matters 
which  come  under  the  cognizance  of  the  audiences,  in  the 
courfe  of  their  ordinary  jurifdidlion  as  courts  of  juftice, 
their  fentences  are  final  in  every  litigation  concerning  pro- 
perty of  lefs  value  than  6000  pefos  ; but  when  the  fubjedt 
in  difpute  exceeds  that  fum,  their  decifions  are  fubjedt  to 
review,  and  may  be  carried  bv  appeal  before  the  royal 
council  of  the  Indies.  Robertfon’s  Hift.  Amer.  vol.  iii. 
p.  286,  &c» 

Audience  is  alfo  the  name  of  one  of  the  ecclefiaftical 
courts  in  England,  which  is  held  wherever  the  archbifhop 
calls  a caufe  to  his  own  hearing. 

The  two  archbilhops  have  their  courts  of  audience  : that 
of  the  archbifhop  of  Canterbury  is  under  the  diredtion  of 
the  dean  of  the  arches,  who  is  official  of  the  the  audience, 
and  keeps  his  court  in  the  hall  of  Dodlors  Commons. 

The  court  of  audienceischieflyconcernedindifferencea'aris- 
ing  upon  elections,  confccrations,  inftitutions,  marriages,  &c. 

Au DiENCEs,  Chamber  of.  See  Chamber. 

•-  AUDIENDO  Ss5  terminando,  a.  writ  or  rather  commif- 
fion,  directed  to  certain,  perfons,  when  an  infurredtion  or 
great,  mifdemeanour  is  committed  in  any  place,  for  the  ap- 
pealing and  punilbment  thereof. 

AUDIENTS,.  or  Auditors,  in  .Ecclefiajlical  ‘ Hijlory, 
an  order  of  catechumens  ; '.confiding  of  thofe  who  were 
newly  infirudled  ip  the.myfteries  of  the  Chriitian  religion, 
and  not  yet  admitted  to  baptifm. 

AUDIERNE,  '•in  Geography,1  a town  of  France  in.  the 
department  of'Finifterre,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in  the 
diftridt  of  Ponterfoix,  five  and  a half  leagues  weft  of  Quimper. 

AUDIFRET,  Jown-Bapt  ist,  in  Biography,  a French 
geographer,  was  a native  of  Draguignan,  in  Provence,  or 
of  Marfeilles,  and  flourilhed-at  the  end  of  the  feventeenth, 
er  beginning.of.-the eighteenth  centuries.  He  -was  appointed 
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by  Louis  XIV,  in  1698,  envoy  extraordinary  to  the  courts 
of  Mantua,  Parma,  and  Modena.  He  died  at  Nancy,  in 
1733,  at  the  age  of  feventy-fix  years*  His  much  efteemed 
work,  in  titled,  “ Geographic  Ancienne,  Moderne,  et  Hif- 
torique,”  was  printed  in  three  volumes,  4to,  at  Paris,  in 
1689  and  1691,  and  in  i2mo.,  at  Paris  in  1694.  This 
work,  which  unites  geography  and  hiftory,  comprehends 
only  Europe,  and  being  left  unfimfhed,  it  wants  Spain, 
Italv,  and  part  of  Turkey  in  Europe.  Nouv.  Didt. 

Hift. 

AUDIGUJER,  Vital  De,  a French  noble,  was  born 
at  Naive,  near  Villefranche  de  Rouergue,  about  the  year 
1565,  and  united  literature  with  the  profeffion  of  arms. 
Of  his  writings  the  principal  are,  “ A Treatife  on  the  true 
and  ancient  Ufage  of  Duels,”  printed  in  8vo.  at  Paris,  in 
1617,  file  wing  the  injuftice  of  common  duels,  and  recom- 
mending a revival  of  the  ancient  pradlice  of  public  combats 
on  great  occafions,  under  royal  authority ; “ Poems,”  in 
two  volumes,  8vo,  printed  in  Paris,  in  1614;  and  two  ro- 
mances under  the  titles  of  “ The  Loves  of  Lyfander  and 
Cafifta,”  printed  at  Lyons,  in  1622  ; and  “The  Loves  of 
Arillander  and  Cleonice,”  at  Paris,  in  F625.  His  ftyle  is 
clear  and  fprightly  ; and  his  romances  were  much  read.  He 
is  faid  to  have  been  affaffinated  about  the  year  1630.  Nouv. 

Didt.  Hift. 

AUDINCOURT,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  and  chief  place  of 
a canton,  in  the  diftridt  of  Portentruy.  The  place  con- 
tains 535  and  the  canton  6199  perfons;  the  territory  in- 
cludes 137I  kiliometres  and  24  communes. 

AUDIT,  a regular  hearing  and  examining  of  an  account 
by  officers  appointed  for  that  purpofe.  See  Auditor. 

AUDITA  Querela,  in  Law,  is  a writ  by  which  a de- 
fendant, againft  whom  judgment  is  recovered,  and  who  is, 
therefore,  in  danger  of  execution,  or  perhaps  adtually  in 
execution  (or  on  a ftatute-merchant,  ftatute-ftaple,  or  re- 
cognizance), may  be  relieved  upon  good  matter  of  difeharge, 
which  has  happened  fince  the  judgment  ; as  if  the  plaintiff 
hath  given  him  a general  releafe  ; or  if  the  defendant  hath, 
paid  the  debt  to  the  plaintiff,  without  procuring  fatisfadlion 
to  be  entered  upon  the  record.  In  thefe  and  the  like  cafes, 
wherein  the  defendant  hath  good  matter  to  plead,  but  hath 
had  no  opportunity  of  pleading  it  (either  at  the  beginning 
of  the  fuit,  or  puis  darrein  continuance,  which  muft  always  be 
before  judgment),  an  audita  querela  lies,  in  the  nature  of 
a bill  in  equity,  to  be  relieved  againft  the  oppreffion  of  a 
plaintiff.  It  is  a writ  direfted  to  the  court,  ftating,  that  the 
complaint  of  the  defendant  hath  been  heard,  audita  querela 
defendentis,  and  then  fetting  out  the  matter  of  the  complaint, 
it  at  length  enjoins  the  court  to  call  the  parties  before  them, 
and  having  heard  the  allegations  and  proofs,  to  caufe  juf- 
tice to  be  done  between  them.  Finch.  L.  488.  F.  N.  B. 
102.  It  alfo  lies  for  bail,  when  judgment  is  obtained  againft 
them  by  feire  facias,  to  anfwer  the  debt  of  their  principal, 
and  it  happens  afterwards  that  the  original  judgment  againft 
their  principal  is  reverfed  ; for  here  the  bail,  after  judgment 
had  againft  them,  have  an  opportunity  to  plead  this  fpecial 
matter,  and  therefore  they  fhall  have  redrefs  by  auditu  que- 
rela ( 1 Roil.  Abr.  308.)  ; which  is  a writ  of  a moftremedjal 
nature,  and  feems  to  have  been  invented,  left  in  any  cafe 
there  fhould  be  an  oppreffive  defedl  of  juftice,  where  a 
party,  who  hath  a good  defence,  is  too  late  to  make  it  in 
the  ordinary  forms  of  law.  But  the  indulgence  now  fhewn 
by.  the  courts  in  granting  a fummary  relief  upon  motion,  in 
cafes  of  fuch  evident  oppreffion  (Lord  Raym.  439.),  has 
almoit  rendered  ufele  fs'che  writ  of  audita  querela,  and  driven 
it  quite,  out  of  practice.  Blackft.  Com.  vol.  iii.p.  406. 
AUDITIONALIS  Scholajlicus ? in  Middle. /Igc  Writes, 
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is  ufed  for  an  advocate  who  pleads  caufes  for  his  clients  in 
audiences.  Du-Cangc. 

AUDITOR,  a hearer,  one  who  liftens  or  attends  to  any- 
thing. 

Auditor  is  alfo  ufed  for  feveral  officers,  appointed  to 
audit  or  hear  accounts,  pleadings,  &c. 

Anciently  the  word  auditor  was  alfo  ufed  for  a judge,  and 
even  for  an  inquilitor,  appointed  by  judges  to  examine  and 
find  out  the  truth  of  feme  matter  in  conteft.  Notaries  are 
alfo  frequently  called  auditores. 

Auditor,  in  our  Law,  is  an  officer  of  the  king,  or  fame 
other  perfon,  or  corporation,  who  yearly,  by  examining  the 
accounts  of  under-officers  that  are  accountable,  makes  up  a 
general  book,  with  the  difference  between  the  receipts  and 
charges,  and  the  allowances  or  allocations. 

Receivers-general  of  fee-farm  rents,  Ac.  are  alfo  termed 
auditors,  and  hold  their  audits  for  adjuitmg  the  accounts  of 
the  faid  rents,  at  certain  times  and  places  appointed.  There 
are  alfo  auditors  affigr.ed  by  the  court  to  audit  and  fettle  ac- 
counts, in  addons  of  account,  and  other  cafes,  who  are 
proper  judges  of  the  caule,  and  pleas  are  made  before 
them,  &c.  i Brownl.  24.  See  Account,  and 

Assumpsit. 

Auditors  of  the  Revenue,  or  of  the  Exchequer,  are  offi- 
cers who  take  the  accounts  of  thofe  who  colledt  the  revenues, 
taxes,  &c.  raifed  by  parliament  ; as  alfo  of  the  fheriffs,  ei- 
eheators,  collector:,,  tenants,  and  customers  ; and  fet  them 
down,  and  perfect  them. 

Auditors  of  the  Prefi,  or  Impreji,  are  officers  in  the  ex- 
chequer, who  formerly  had  the  charge  of  auditing  the  great 
accounts  of  the  king’s  cuftoms,  naval  and  military  ex- 
pences,  and  of  ail  monies  impreffed  to  any  man  for  the 
king’s  ferv.ee  : but  they  are  now  fuperieded  by  the  coiri- 
miffioners  for  auditing  the  public  accounts.  See  Public  Ac- 
counts. 

Auditor  of  the  Receipts  is  an  officer  of  the  exchequer 
who  files  the  tellers’  bills,  and  makes  an  entry  of  them,  and 
gives  the  lord-treafurer  a certificate  of  the  money  received 
the  week  before.  He  makes  debentures  to  every  teller, 
before  they  receive  any  money,  and  takes  their  accounts. 
He  alfo  keeps  the  black  book  of  receipts,  and  the  treafurer’s 
k'-y  of  the  treafury,  (where  the  ancient  leagues  of  the  realm, 
and  many  records  of  the  king’s  bench,  and  common  pleas, 
are  repofited)  ; and  fees  every  teller’s  money  locked  up  in 
the  new  treafury.  4 Lift.  107.  All  the  exchequer  bills, 
orders,  debentures,  patents,  and  other  inftruments  which 
pafs  the  office  of  the  exchequer,  ar  e figr.ed  by  him. 

There  are  alio  auditors  of  the  fivfl  fruits  ; of  the  princi- 
pality of  Wales  ; of  the  duchy  of  Cornwall,  &c.  See 
First  Fruits,  See. 

Auditor  o f the  Rota,  the  apoftolic  chamber,  the  chate- 
let,  &c.  See  Rota,  Chamber,  &c. 

Auditors,  in  Church  Hijlory.  See  Audients. 

The  auditors  fanned  one  branch  of  the  Manichean  fe£l, 
which  was  divided  into  elect  and  auditors  ; correfponding, 
according  to  fome  writers,  to  clergy  and  laity  ; and,  accord- 
ing to  others,  to-  the  faithful  and  catechumens  among  the 
catholics.  By  the  Manichean  rule,  a different  courfe  of  life 
Was  preferibed  to  the  elect  from  that  of  the  auditors.  I he 
latter  might  eat  -fiefh,  drink  wine,  bathe,  marry,  traffic, 
poffefs  eftates,  bear  magiftracy,  and  the  like  ; all  which 
things  were  forbidden  to  the  eleCt.  The  auditors  were 
obliged  to  maintain  the  eleft,  and  kneeled  down  to  afk  their 
blefling.  Beaufobre  obferves,  that  the  elebt  were  ecclefiaflics, 
and  in  general  fuch  as  made  profeffion  of  obferving  certain 
counfels,  called’evangelic  ; fuch  as  the  clergy  and  monks  ; 
and  they  were  called  th q perfeSl  by  Theodoret.  The  auditors 
were  the  laity,  and  fo  denominated,  becaufe  they  heard  in 
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the  church,  while  others  taught  aud  inftrudled.  Larduer’s 
Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  404,  & c. 

Auditors,  Conventual,  Collegiate,  See.  were  officers  for- 
merly appointed  among  the  religious,  to  examine  and  pafs 
the  accounts  of  the  houfe. 

AUDITORIUS  Meatus,  or  Auditory  Faff  age,  in 
Anatomy.  There  are  two  paffages  aiftinguilhed  by  this  title  ; 
an  external  one,  by  which  the  air  lias  accefs  to  thetympanum ; 
and  an  internal  one,  by  which  the  feventh  pair  01  nerves  pafs 
from  the  brain  into  the  petrous  part  of  the  temporal  bone, 
bee  the  Df caption  of. the  Ear. 

AUDI  TORY,  in  an  adjeftive  fenfe,  fomething  belong’- 
ing  to  the  fenfe  of  Hearing. 

Auditory,  Audience,  is  alfo  a collective  name,  de- 
noting an  affembly  of  perfons,  hearing  or  attending  to  a 
perfon  who  fpeaks  in  public. 

Auditory  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  feat  or  bench  where  a 
magiftrate  or  judge  hears 'caufes. 

At  Rome,  the  feveral  magiftrates  had  auditories,  cr 
feats  of  jufftce,  according  to  their  dignity. — Thofe  of  the 
fuperior  officers  were  called  tribunals  ; thofe  of  the  inferior; 
fubfcllia. 

The  pedanei  had  their  benches  or  auditories  in  the  por- 
tico of  the  imperial  palace.  Thofe  of  the  Hebrews,  at 
the  gates  of  cities.  The  judges  appointed  by  the  ancient 
lords  diftributed  juft  ice  under  an  elm,  which  was  ufually 
planted  before  the  manor-houfe,  and  ferved  them  for  an 
auditory. 

Aud  itor  y,  Auditorium,  in  the  Ancient  Churches,  was  that 
part  of  the  church  where  the  audientes  flood  to  hear,  and 
be  inilrufted  : and  it  was  that  part  now  called  navis  eccltfee. 
See  Nave.  In  the  primitive  times,  the  church  was  fo  firict 
in  keeping  the  people  together  in  that  place,  that  the  per- 
fon who  went  from  thence  in  fermon-time  was  ordered  by 
the  council  of  Carthap-c  to  be  excommunicated. 

Auditory  P of  age,  or  Canal,  DiJ 'cafes  of  the,  in  Surgery, 
are  aeferibed  under  the  articles  Ear,  aud  Deafness. 

Auditory  Nerves,  the  feventh  pair.  See  Nerves, 
Defcription  of  the. 

AUDIUS,  in  Biography,  the  founder  of  a Chriftian  feft, 
was  a native  of  Mefopotamia,  and  flourifhed  about  the  year 
350.  In  his  own  country  he  was  much  efteemed  on  account 
of  the  holinefs  of  his  life,  and  zeal  for  the  faith  ; but  he 
expofed  himfelf  to  ill-treatment  by  his  freedom  in  admonifh- 
ing  the  biffiops  and  prefbyters,  and  particularly  in  reproving 
the  rich  clergy,  who  purfued  a luxurious  courfe  of  life.  At 
length,  he  feparated  from  the  church,  formed  an  affembly 
of  thofe  who  were  attached  to  him,  and  became  their  bifnop. 
The  clergy,  offended  by  his  rebukes,  and  jealous  of  his  po- 
pularity, accufed  him  to  the  emperor,  either  Conflantine  or 
one  of  his  fuccelTors,  who  banifhed  him  into  Scythia;  and 
here  he  converted  many  Goths  to  the  Chriftian  faith.  His 
followers,  who  were  called  Audians,  adopted  fome  peculiar 
tenets  and  cufloms.  They  celebrated  Eafter,  or  the  pafehai 
feaft,  with  the  Jews,  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  moon, 
alleging  that  this  was  the  ancient  cuftom,  confirmed  by  the 
apoftolical  confutations,  and  that  the  council  of  Nice  had 
innovated  in  complaifance  to  Conflantine  ; and  they  are  alf© 
faid  to  have  ufed  the  apocryphal  books  in  their  afTemblies, 
They  have  been  likewife  charged  with  fome  errors  in  poinj; 
of  doftrine,  and  particularly  with  attributing  to  the  deity 
a human  form  ; whence  they  have  been  claffed  with  the 
Anthropomoi-phites.  Moffieim  E.  H:  vol.  i.  p.  630.  Lardi 
ner’s  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  304.  ’ • 

AUD  ON,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a promontory  of  Africa, 
in  Mauritania  Crcfarienfis.  Ptolemy.  ■* 

AUD  RAN,  in  Biography , the  name  of  a celebrated  fa- 
mily of  artills,  who  acquired  eminence  in  painting  and  ent 
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graving.  Claud.’,  the  fird  of  the  family,  was  the  fon  of 
.Louis,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  of  France.  He 
was  born  at  Paris  in  i 792  ; but  as  he  made  no  great  pro- 
grefs  in  the  art  of  engraving,  his  prints  are  held  in  little  or 
no  eftjmation.  He  refided  at  Lyons,  and  died  there  in  1677. 

Carl,  or  Karl,  was  the  brother,  or  as  fome  fay,  the  coniin- 
german  ci  Claude,  and  born  at  Paris  in  1 594,  For  the  pur- 
rofe  cf  gratifying  and  improving  an  early  taile  for  the  arts, 
he  went  to  Rome,  and  at  his  return  adopted  tint  fpecies  cf 
engraving,  which  is  performed  merely  with  the  graver. 
4Iis  ftvle  was  that  of  Cornelius  Gloemart,  but  neater.  The 
abbe  MaroUes,  who  fpeaks  of  this  artid  in  terms  of  high 
commendation,  attributes  130  prints  to  him,  amongfl  which 
“ The  Annunciation,”  a middling-fixed  plate,  upright,  from 
Annibale  Csracci;  and  “ The  Affumption,”  in  a circle  from 
Dominichino,  are  the  molt  elleemed.  Plis  fird  prints  were 
marked  with  the  letter  C ; a id  he  afterwards,  by  way  of 
dutinguifhing  his  prints  from  thofe  of  his  brother  Claude, 
u!ed  the  letter  K.  He  died  at  Paris,  in  1674. 

Germain  was  the  elded  fon  of  Claude,  fird  mentioned,  and 
'born  at  Lyons  in  1631.  At  Paris  he  perfected  himfelf  un- 
der his  uncle  Carl,  and  on  his  return  to  Lyons,  publifhed 
jeveral  prints  which  did  honour  to  his  graver.  Such  was 
the  edimation  in  which  he  was  held,  that  he  was  a member 
and  profedor  of  the  Academy  edablifhed  in  this  town.  He 
died  at  Lyons  in  17 10,  and  left  four  fons,  all  artids. 

Claude  was  the  fecond  fon  of  Claude,  and  born  at  Lyons 
in  1639  : having  dudied  painting  at  Rome,  he  was,  on  his 
return,  employed  by  Le  Bran,  to  adid  him  in  the  battles  of 
Alexander,  which  he  was  then  painting  for  the  king  of 
France.  He  was  admitted  into  the  Royal  Academy  in 
1675,  and  died  at  Paris  in  1684,  applauded  no  lefs  for  his 
virtues  than  his  talents. 

Girard,  the  mod  celebrated  artid  of  the  whole  family  of 
Audrans,  was  the  third  fon  of  Claude,  and  born  at  Lyons 
in  1 640.  Having  learned  from  his  father  the  fird  principles 
of  defign  and  engraving,  lie  removed  to  Paris,  where  his  re- 
putation introduced  him  to  the  acquaintance  of  Le  Brun, 
by  whom  he  was  employed  in  engraving  the  battle  of  Con- 
dantine,  and  the  triumph  of  that  emperor.  At  Rome,  he 
dudied  under  Carlo  Maratti,  and  engraved  feveral  fine  plates, 
and  particularly  the  portrait  of  pope  Clement  IX.  Recalled 
to  Paris  by  Louis  XIV.  at  the  indigation  of  M.  Colbert, 
after  a refidence  of  three  years  at  Rome,  he  adiduoufly  ap- 
plied to  engraving,  and  was  appointed  engraver  to  the  king, 
who  greatly  encouraged  him.  In  1681,  he  was  named 
counfellor  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  died  at  Paris  in 
1 703.  Strutt  condders  him  as  one  of  the  greated  engravers, 
without  any  exception,  that  ever  exided  in  the  hidorical 
line  ; and  a careful  examination,  he  fays,  of  the  battles  of 
Alexander,  engraved  by  this  artid,  will  of  itfelf  judify  this 
afiertion.  His  diftinguifhing  excellence  confids  in  his  con- 
tracting no  manner  of  his  own,  but  tranferibing  on  copper 
limply,  with  great  truth  and  fpirit,  the  dyle  of  the  mader 
whofe  pictures  he  copied.  “ On  viewing  his  prints,  you  lofe 
fight  of  the  engraver,  and  naturally  fay,  it  is  Le  Brun,  it  is 
Poufiin,  it  is  Mignard,  or  it  is  Le  Seur,  &c.  as  you  turn  to 
the  prints  which  he  engraved  from  thofe  maders.”  His 
works,  exclufively  of  his  portraits,  are  didributed  into  four 
clades  ; viz.  1.  his  flight  prints  or  etchings,  to  which  little  or 
nothing  was  done  with  the  graver,  among  which  are  the 
“ deluge,”  the  “ paffage  through  the  red  fea  the  “ com- 
bat of  Jofhua  againft  the  Amalekites the  “ empire  of 
Flora the  “ preservation  of  Pyrrhus  ;”  a “ deling”  from 
Le  Brun,  reprefenting  the  “ four  feafons”  of  the  year.  2. 
Thofe  more  finifhed,  but  in  a rough,  bold  manner;  e. g. 
■“  Paul  and  Barnabas  at  Lydra  “ Coriolanus  appealed  by 
Hs  family  “ Time  fupportiog  Truth  the  ceiling  of  the 


chapel  de  Saulx,  reprefenting  the  “ Accomplishment  of  the 
old  law  by  the  new  one,”  engraved  in  1681,  from  Le  Brun, 
wonderfully  uniting  great  fpirit,cliara&er,eKt>reffion,  and  beau- 
tifuldrawing; and  the  “death  of  St.  Francis.”  3. Thofe  in  his' 
mod  finifhed  manner  ; as  the  “ battles  of  Alexander,”  from 
Le  Brun ; viz.  “ The  paffage  of  the  Granicus ;”  “ the  battle 
of  Arbela  ;”  “ Torus  brought  to  Alexander”  after  his  de- 
feat ; “ Alexander  entering  the  tent  of  Darius  and  “ the 
triumphal  entry  of  Alexander  into  Babylon  ;”  the  “ Ped,’* 
from  Peter  Mignard  ; the  “baptifm  of  the  Pharifees,”  from 
N.  Poufiin  ; the  “ martyrdom  of  St.  Laurence,”  from  Le 
Sueur;  the  “ martyrdom  of  St.  Agnes,”  from  Dominichino. 
4.  Such  as  he  did  with  the  graver  only,  which  are  few,  and  of 
inferior  merit;  fuch  as  “ PEneas  faving  his  father  Anchifes,” 
after  Dominichino  ; and  a fmall  folio  “ Frontifpiece”  to  the 
effigies  of  the  popes  and  cardinals,  from  Cyro  Ferri. 

Benoit,  fecond  fon  of  Germain  Audran,  was  born  at 
Lyons  in  166 1,  and  after  receiving  indru&ions  from  his  fa- 
ther, removed  to  Paris,  to  enjoy  the  tuition  of  his  uncle 
Girard,  where  he  acquired 'great  reputation.  He  died  at 
Louzouer  in  1721.  “ His  manner  was  founded  upon  the 

bold  clear  dyle  of  his  uncle.  His  outlines  were  firm,  and 
determined ; his  drawing  correct  ; the  heads  of  his  figures 
are  in  general  very  expreffive  ; and  the  other  extremities 
well  marked.”  But  his  works,  compared  with  thofe  of  his 
uncle,  want  the  mellownefs  and  harmony,  which  are  fa 
confpicucus  in  the  latter.  Among  his  neated  prints  may 
be  reckoned  that  which  reprefents  “ Alexander  fick,” 
from  Le  Sueur. 

John,  the  third  fon  of  Germain,  was  born  at  Lyons  in 
1667,  and  perfected  himfelf  in  the  art  of  engraving,  at  Paris, 
under  his  uncle  Girard.  His  reputation  began  to  difplay 
itfelf  at  the  age  of  twenty  years ; and  fuch  was  his  future 
fuccefs,  that  in  1707 , he  obtained  the  title  of  engraver  to  the 
king,  and  had  a peniion  from  his  majefty,  with  apartments 
in  the  Gobelins  ; and  in  .1 708,  he  was  made  a member  of  the 
royal  academy.  He  was  eighty  years  of  age  before  he 
quitted  the  graver,  and  near  ninety  when  he  died.  In  his 
mod  maderly  and  bed  prints,  the  etching  conftitutes  a great 
part  ; and  he  has  finifhed  them  in  a bold,  rough  dyle.  The 
drawing  of  the  human  figure  is  correct ; the  heads  are  ex- 
preffive, and  finely  finifhed  ; the  other  extremities  are  well 
marked  ; but  he  is  inferior  to  his  uncle.  He  wants  that 
harmony  in  the  effedt  ; his  lights  are  too  much  and  too 
equally  covered  ; and  there  is  not  fufficient  difference  in  the 
dyle,  in  which  he  has  engraved  his  back  grounds,  and  his 
draperies.  The  following  prints,  befides  many  others,  are 
ufualiy  much  edeemed  ; viz.  “ Mofes  laved  by  Pharaoh’s 
daughter,”  “ Athaliah  rending  her  clothes,  on  difeovering 
the  king  in  the  temple  ;”  “ Either  before  Ahafuerus 
“ Cupid  and  Plyche  ;”  all  from  Ant.  Coypel.  “ The  pre- 
fentation  of  Chrid  in  the  temple,”  from  Corneille.  “ The 
miraculous  draught  of  fifhes,”  and  its  companion  “ The 
refurreftion  of  Lazarus,”  from  Jouvenet.  “ The  battles  of 
Alexander,”  fmall,  from  the  large  prints  ; “ Moles  defend- 
ing the  daughters  of  Jethro,”  and  its  companion,  “ Moles 
efpoufing  the  daughter  of  Jethro  ;”  “ the  miracle  of  the  dve 
loaves;”  “ Chrid  healing  the  fick  and  lame  ;”  and  “ Chrift 
carrying  the  crofs,”  both  from  Ant.  Dieu,  &c. 

Louis,  the  lad  fon  of  Germain,  was  born  at  Lyons  in 
1670,  and  dudied  at  Paris  in  the  fchool  of  his  uncle  Girard. 
He  died  fuddenlv  at  Paris  in  1712.  Among  his  mod  efteeir.- 
ed  prints  are,  “•  Thefeven  adtsof  mercy,”  from  Seb.  Bour- 
don, and  “ The  Cadavre  or  Corps,”  from  R.  A.  Houaffe. 
Strutt’s  Didt. 

AUDRUICK,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  draits  of  Calais,  and  chief  place  of  a 
canton,  in  the  didridt  of  St.  Omer,  and  5!  leagues  north- 
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■weft,  of  St.  Omer.  The  place  contains  2058  dhd  the  can- 
ton 13,209  perfons;  the  territory  includes  22^  kiliometres 
and  14  communes. 

AUDUN  JLe  Rom  ant,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Mofelie,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in  the 
diftrift  of  Briey,  3-f  leauges  weft  of  Thionville.  The  place 
contains  286,  and  the  canton  11,529  inhabitants;  the  ter- 
ritory includes  287^  kiliometres  and  43  communes. 

AUDUS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a river  of  Africa,  placed 
by  Ptolemy  at  the  bottom  of  the  Sinus  Numidicus,  but 
no  traces  of  it  now  remain. — Alfo,  a mountainous  diftritl 
in  the  interior  part  of  Mauritania  Sitifenfis,  the  Mons  Au- 
rafms  of  the  middle  age,  and  Jibbel-Aurefs,  as  the  Turks 
pronounce  it.  It  is  a chain  of  eminences  running  one  into 
another,  with  feveral  beautiful  little  plains  and  vallies  inter- 
vening. The  higher  and  the  lower  parts  of  it  are  very  fer- 
tile, and  are  regarded  as  the  garden  of  this  province.  The 
whole  mountainous  trafl  is  reckoned  to  be  about  120 
miles  in  circuit,  and  the  northern  part,  which  is  vifited  every 
year  by  a flying  camp  of  the  Algerines,  is  pofleffed  by 
fuch  a number  of  clans,  viz.  the  Boozenali,  Lalhafh,  Mai- 
fah,  and  Booaref,  that  it  requires  40  of  their  ftations  to 
bring  them  .all  under  contribution.  Shaw’s  Trav.  p.  57. 
This  mountain,  according  to  Bruce  (Travels,  &c.  Introd. 
p.  28.),  is  inhabited  by  a favage  tribe,  of  fair  complexion, 
red  hair,  and  blue  eyes  ; called  Neardie,  and  fuppofed  to 
be  a remnant  of  Vandals,  who  have  maintained  themfelves 
in  the  faftnelfes,  in  defiance  of  the  Moors  and  Arabs.  Each 
of  the  people  of  this  tribe  have  in  the  middle  of  the  face 
between  their  eyes,  aGreekcrofs,  marked  with  antimony; 
and  this  mark  feems  to  be  the  chief  veftige  of  Chriftianity 
among  them,  which  religion  they  not  only  acknowledge, 
but  boaft  that  their  anceftors  pofleffed  it.  Procopius  ( Bell. 
Vand.  1.  ii.  c.  13.)  mentions  the  defeat  of  an  army  of  the 
Vandal  nation  near  this  place,  of  which  thefe  are  probably 
remains.  They  pay  no  taxes  to  the  Bey,  but  live  in  con- 
ftant  defiance  of  him.  In  this  mountain  is  the  Lambefa 
of  Ptolemy. — Alfo,  the  name  of  a fmall  port  in  the  ealtern 
part  of  Mauritania  Caefarienfis,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  and 
placed  by  him  in  the  promontory  Jarfath,  north-eaft  of  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Nafavah. 

AUE,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Germany,  which  runs 
into  the  Wefer,  three  miles  fouth  of  Nienburg,  in  the  circle 
of  Weftphalia. — Alfo,  a river  of  Germany,  in  Lower  Sax- 
ony, which  runs  into  the  Fuhfe,  two  miles  S.S.E.  of  Zell. 
— Alfo,  a town  of  Germany,  in  Upper  Saxony,  and  circle 
of  Erzebirg,  five  miles  north-weft  of  Schwartzenberg. 

AVE,  a river  of  Portugal,  which  runs  into  the  fea  near 
Villa  de  Conde,  in  the  province  of  Entre  Duero  e Minho. 

AVEBURY,  or  Abury,  a name  given  to  a village  in 
England,  fituated  in  the  county  of  Wilts,  about  five  miles 
weft  of  the  town  of  Marlborough,  nineteen  north  of  Stone- 
henge, and  eighty  weft  from  London.  As  a village  it 
prefents  no  particular  claims  to  public  notice,  but  as  the 
fite  of  the  moil  remarkable  and  ftupendous  monument  of 
Britifh  Antiquity  in  the  ifland,  it  becomes  exceedingly  in- 
teresting to  the  antiquary  and  hiftorian. 

The  Britifh  bards  and  druids  have  been  repeatedly  noticed 
2nd  often  defcribed  by  our  ancient  hiftorians  ; fome  of 
whom  have  given  very  copious  accounts  of  their  religious 
and  juridical  rites  and  ceremonies  ; but  none  of  them  have 
left  complete  and  fatisraflory  information  relating  to  the 
men,  their  manners,  or  monuments.  Hence  arifes  the  great 
difficulty  of  giving  decifive  defcriptions  of  thofe  fubjetls  ; 
and  the  repeated  wars  and  invafions  that  have  haraffed  this 
country,  have  nearly  deftroyed  all  documents  and  monu- 
ments of  Britifn  antiquity.  Among  the  veftiges  of  for- 
mer times,  we  recognize  the  ftupendous  temple  at  Avebury, 
Von.  III. 


which  was  unqueftionably  the  moft  confiderable  and  import- 
ant in  Great  Britain.  It  confifted  of  a number  of  large 
unhewn  Hones  placed  perpendicularly  in  the  ground,  and 
dilpofed  in  parallel  rows  and  circles.  There  were  four  of 
the  latter  included  within  a fifth  of  larger  circumference, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  fouthern  avenue,  about  one  mile 
diftant  from  the  great  circle,  were  two  concentric  oval 
arrangements  of  [tones-.  The  number  of  ftones  originally 
employed  in  the  whole  work  amounted  to  fix  hundred  and 
fifty,  and  moft  of  them  meafured  from  ten  to  nineteen  feet 
in  height  above  the  ground,  forty  feet  in  circumference, 
and  weighed  from  forty  to  fifty-four  tons  each.  The  large 
circle,  and  the  principal  part  of  this  temple,  were  furrounded 
with  a very  confiderable  vallum  and  ditch,  which  included 
an  area  of  twenty-two  acres  of  ground,  and  meafured  about 
1400  feet  in  a tranfverfe  diameter.  This  bank  and  ditch 
mult  have  been  produced  with  immenfe  labour,  and  its 
peculiarity  of  formation  proves  that  it  was  never  intended 
for  a lortiiied  place  in  time  of  war,  as  the  bank  is  thrown 
up  on  the  outer  verge  of  the  ditch;  whereas  all  military 
encampments  have  the  bank  within  the  ditch,  to  give  an 
advantageous  height  of  ground  to  the  befieged  inhabitants. 
The  vallum  meafures  about  30  feet  in  height  from  the  top  to 
the  middle  of  the  ditch.  Suppofing  that  it  was  raifed  for 
fpedlators  to  behold  any  ceremonies  performed  in  the  in- 
clofed  area,  it  would  accommodate  above  70,000  perfons, 
and  allow  two  fquare  feet  to  each.  This  boundary  embraced 
one  large,  and  four  fmall  circular  arrangements  of  ftones. 
The  firft  was  about  thirty-five  feet  within  the  ditch,  and 
confifted  of  100  ftones,  placed  at  nearly  regular  diftances 
from  each  other.  Within  this  circle  were  two  double  con- 
centric circles  compofed  with  eighty-eight  ftones,  three 
others  called  the  cove,  and  one  called  the  central  obelilk. 
From  the  large  circle  proceeded  two  avenues,  or  double 
rows  of  large  upright  ftones,  placed  at  nearly  regular  dif- 
tances in  each  row,  and  from  one  row  to  the  other.  Thefe 
confifted  of  200  ftones,  extended  about  one  mile  in 
length  each  way,  and  were  called  the  Beckhampton  and 
Kennet  avenues.  The  firft  proceeded  from  the  temple  in 
a wefterly  direction,  and  was  terminated  with  a Angle  ftone ; 
whilft  the  other  took  a fouth-eaftern  courfe,  and  had  two 
oval  rows  of  ftones  at  the  extremity.  The  objefls  we  have 
already  defcribed,  are  confidered  by  fome  perfons  as  the 
whole  of  this  extraordinary  monument  ; but  it  feems  very 
probable  that  Sillary  Hill,  fome  cromlechs,  other  circles, 
and  numerous  relics,  were  originally  connedled  with  it. 
Silbury  Hill  is  confidered  as  the  largeft  tumulus,  or  barrow, 
in  England,  and  its  fituation  implies  that  it  was  intended  to 
mark  the  meridian  line  from  the  centre  of  the  temple. 
Dr.  Stukeley  ftates,  that  it  is  direftly  fouth  of  the  great 
circle.  It  meafures  105  feet  diameter  at  top,  560  feet  at 
the  bafe,  240  feet  in  height,  following  the  furface  of  its 
northern  fide,  and  1680  feet  in  circumference  at  the  bot- 
tom. From  the  top  of  this  artificial  hiil  a fpeflator  com- 
mands a view  of  the  weftern  avenue,  and  the  whole  area  of 
the  temple,  with  a confiderable  trail  of  fiat  country  to  the 
north  and  weft.  This  barrow  has  been  dug  into  by  fome 
perfons,  who  expedled  to  make  interefting  difcoveries ; but 
for  want  of  perfeverance,  or  well-diredled  refearch,  they 
difcontinued  their  operations,  without  gratifying  their 
curiofity,  or  rewarding  their  labour. 

TheGot’nSjV  andals,andTurks,haveoftenbeenftigmatized 
as  the  mercilefs  deftroyers  of  every  venerable  and  interefting 
monumentof  antiquity;  butfurelythey  are  not  more  reprehen- 
fible  than  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  highly  civilized  and 
refinedcountry  ; fomeof  whom  haveexercifedmuchingenuity 
and  labourin  wantonly  and  deliberately  deftroying  this  Angular 
monument  of  ancient  cultoms.  We  have  already  ftated  that 
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it  originally  confided  of  650  ftones,  but  mod  of  thefe  have 
been  broken  to  pieces,  by  means  of  fire  and  manual  labour, 
and  the  difievered.  fragments  appropriated  to  the  conftrudtion 
of  walls,  hovels,  and  common  roads.  In  1722,  only  forty 
remained  of  the  great  circle,  of  which  number  feventeen 
were  Handing ; but  thefe  are  now  reduced  to  nine.  The 
interior  circles  were  almoft  entire  in  1716,  but  in  1723  only 
two  ftones  were  left  eredt  belonging  to  the  outward  circle 
of  the  northern  temple.  Of  the  Kennet  avenue,  there 
were  feventy-two  ftones  in  1772,  of  which,  only  eight  or 
ten  remain  ; and  only  two  of  the  Beckhampton  avenue. 

The  ftones  ufed  in  forming  this  temple  are  called  by  the 
inhabitants,  Bolderftones  and  Sarfons.  They  are  of  fili- 
ceous  grit,  being  of  the  fame  fpecies  as  thofe  that  accom- 
pany the  great  ftratum  of  chalk,  which  croffes  England 
from  E.  N.  E.-  to  W.  S.  W.  Thete  ftones  lie  on  the  furface 
of  the  ground  in  detached  maffes,  unconnected  with  any 
ftratum  of  rock. 

Having  ftiewn  what  the  temple  was, and  what  it  is,  we  will 
next  endeavour  to  explain  itsappropriation  and  ufes:  in  doing 
which,  we  found  our  deductions  principally  on  the  triads  and 
traditions  of  the  Welfh  bards,  a clafs  of  people  more  likely 
to  preferve  correct  memorials  of  the  ancient  Britifh,  than 
will  be  found  in  anyof  the  Roman  hiftories.  By  thefe  writers 
we  learn  that  Avebury  was  the  great  national  temple,  or 
circle  of  convention  of  the  Ancient  Britons  ; in  which  they 
aflembled  from  all  parts  cf  the  ifland,  on  the  four  grand 
feftivals,  which  were  held  at  the  time  of  the  two  folftices 
and  the  two  equinoxes,  but  more  particularly  on  midfummer 
day,  and  new-year’s  day,  or  the  winter  folftice.  The 
Bardic  triads  call  the  temple  at  Avebury,  one  of  the  three 
primary  Gorfeddau,  or  fupreme  feats  of  the  ifland  of  Britain, 
the  other  two  were  thofe  of  Beifganven  and  Moel 
Iovor. 

The  circles  at  Avebury  and  Silbury  Hill  had  their  names 
reciprocally  from  each  other,  for  the  former  was  termed 
Garfez-Bryn-G'ivyzon,  or  the  fupreme  feat  of  the  Kill 
of  prefence,  or  cognition  ; and  the  other  was  called  Cluder- 
Cyvrangon,  or  the  tumulus  of  the  circle  of  conventions. 
In  this  place  the  legiflative,  facerdotal,  and  fcientific  claffes, 
which  formed  the  ancient  Britifti  conftitution,  held  their 
meetings,  under  the  appellations  of  Beirz,  Derwyzon,  and 
0 -vizi  on,  or  Bards,  Druids,  and  Ovates.  We  are  informed 
by  Cariar,  that  the  Druids  of  Gaul,  “ who  wiflied  to  be  per- 
fectly lkiiled  in  the  Druidical  fcience,”  occafionally  vifited 
England  to  learn  it.  From  the  magnitude  and  fituation  of 
Avebury,  we  are  induced  to  believe  that  it  was  their  place 
of  meeting  or  convention.  The  fituation  was  the  molt  con- 
venient ot  any  in  Great  Britain  ; and  that  it  was  the  grand 
metropolitan  ftation,  ieerns  iatisfaCtorily  afcertained  by  its 
magnitude  above  all  others  in  the  ifland  ; by  the  various 
Britilh  roads  or  ridgeways  which  converged  to  this  fpot ; 
by  the  vaft  number  ol  barrows  fcattered  all  over  thefe  plains, 
and  by  feveral  other  relics  of  remote  antiquity  to  be  found  in 
the  neighbourhood.  To-  Dr.  Stukeley  we  are  indebted 
for  much  information  concerning  this  place,  and  but  for  his 
cijigent  inquiries  and  refearches  in  1722,  &c.  we  Ihould 
never  have  been  able  to  afeertain  the  figure  and  dimen- 
fions  of  tire  temple  ; with  his  afiiftance,  aided  by  repeated 
examination  of  the  fpot,  we  are  enabled  to  prefent  our 
readers  with  an  account  which  we  hope  will  prove  as  fatis- 
faCtory  as  it  is  faithful.  To  thofe  who  wifh  for  a more 
minute  defeription,  we  mult  refer  to  Britton’s  Beauties  of 
Wiltfhire,  vol.  iii.  ; and  for  accounts  of  fome  fubjeCts  col- 
laterally connected  with  this,  fee  Bard,  Barrow,  Crom- 
Lech,  Druid,  Kistvaen,  Stonehenge,  &c. 

AVEHEN,  a town  of  North  America,  in  the  country 
cf  Mexico,  and  diftriCt  of  Chiametlan. 
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AVEIA,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of  Italy,  ia 
Samnium,  fouth  of  Amiternum. 

AVEIN,  in  Geography,  a village  of  the  Netherlands,  in 
the  duchy  of  Luxemburg,  near  which  the  army  of  France 
defeated  the  Spaniards  ; two  leagues  from  Rochefort. 

AVEIRO,  or  Braganza  Nova,  a fea-port  town  of 
Portugal,  in  the  province  of  Beira,  fituated  in  a flat  and 
marfhy  country,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Vouga,  and  con- 
taining about  1400  houfes,  divided  into  four  parifhes,  and 
fix  monafteries.  The  river  Vouga  flows  through  the  town, 
where  it  is  very  narrow  ; but  it  is  adorned  with  a handfome 
quay.  Near  the  town  it  divides  into  two  branches,  one  to 
the  left  and  running  fouthward  to  the  fea,  the  other  flow- 
ing northward  to  Ovar.  Its  trade  is  inconfiderable,  as  fmall 
boats  only  come  to  the  town  ; and  as  the  bar  is  continually 
fliifting,  none  but  fmall  ftiips  can  pafs  it.  The  fifhery  of 
this  place  is  alone  worthy  of  notice ; for  Aveiro  chiefly 
fupplies  the  province  of  Beira  with  Sardinhas,  which  are 
carried  by  large  troops  of  -mules  into  the  higher  parts  of 
the  province.  Salt  is  alfo  produced  here  in  large  quanti- 
ties ; though  it  is  not  reckoned  fo  good  as  that  at  St. 
Ubes  and  Lifbon.  The  town  is,  on  account  of  its  marfhy 
fituation,  unhealthy,  whicli  expofes  the  inhabitants  to  fre- 
quent attacks  of  agues  and  putrid  diforders.  Aveiro  is  nine 
leagues  from  Coimbra,  and  eleven  fouth  of  Oporto.  N. 
lat.  40’  30'.  W.  long.  90  8'. 

Aveiro,  a river  of  France,  which  runs  into  the  Tam, 
four  leagues  below  Montauban. 

AVELGHEM,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Leys,  and  chief  place  oi  a canton,  in  the  diftriCt  of  Cour- 
tray.  The  place  contains  3355  and  the  canton  13,716  in- 
habitants : the  territory  includes  57A  kiliametres  3nd  9 com- 
munes. 

AVELINE,  in  Conchology,  a name  given  by  French 
naturalifts  to  one  kind  of  land-fnail  found  in  Amboyna,  and 
called  by  Linnaeus  helix  fcarabaus. 

AVELLA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  king- 
dom of  Naples,  and  country  of  Lavora,  four  miles  north- 
eaft  of  Nola.  The  fituation  of  this  town,  with  its  caftle, 
is  delightful,  and  it  commands  a view  as  iar  as  Naples.  Not 
far  from  this  place  are  the  ruins  of  Abella.  It  now  gives 
the  title  of  prince  to  the  family  of  Doria. 

AVELLANA,  in  Botany.  SccCorylus. 

Avellana,  in  Conchology,  a fpecies  of  with  a 

flightly  umbilicated  (hell,  ot  an  obtufe  and  (omewh&t  trian- 
gular form,  rough,  plaited,  and  filvery  within ; aperture 
fmooth  and  eared;  and  an  elevated  circle  on  the  firft  whorls 
of  the  fpire. 

Avellana,  a fpecies  of  Patella  with  a thin  white 
fhell,  very  finely  ftriated  ; and  an  oblong  perforation  divided 
by  a ligament.  Native  place  unknown.  Meufchen.  Naturf. 

Avellana,  in  Entomology,  a ipecies  of  Phalaena 
( Tortrix ) found  on  the  nut-tree  in  the  north  of  Europe. 
The  wings  teftaceous,  with  three  ihortbands.  Linn.  Gmel.  See. 

Avellana,  a fpecies  of  Attelabus,  of  a black  colour, 
with  the  wing-cafes,  thorax, and  legs  red.  This  infect  Gmelin 
conjectures,  may  be  only  a variety  of  attelabus  coryli  ; it  in- 
habits Germany,  and  is  called  by  Scopoli  curculio  collaris. 

Avellana,  a fpecies  of  Cimex,  of  a black  colour,  with 
brown  upper-wings  that  are  white  at  the  bafe  and  tip;  legs 
fulvous.  Found  on  the  nut-tree.  Gmel.  Scop.  &c. 

Avellanve,  a fpecies  of  Phalvena  ( Bombyx ) that  is 
found  on  the  nut-trees  in  Europe.  The  wings  are  dull  afh- 
coloured,  with  an  obfeure  finuous  baud,  and  without  fpots. 
Fabr.  Gmel.  &c. 

AVELLANE,in/frrrt/i//-j,isatermpeculiartotheformof 

a croft,  whofe  quarters  referable  thewwx  « d £?//««/?,  01  filberd-nut* 

AVELLINO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the 

kingdom 
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kingdom  of  Naples,  and  Principato  Ultra,  the  fee  of  a 
bifhop,  and  fuffragan  of  the  archbifhop  of  Benevento.  Avel- 
lino,  which  was  probably  founded  by  the  Lombards,  is  a 
confiderable  city,  extending  a mile  in  length  down  the  cavity 
of  a hill,  with  ugly  ftreets,  but  tolerable  houfes.  The 
churches  are  crowded  with  monftrous  ornaments  in  a barba- 
rous ftyle,  which  the  Neapolitans  feem  to  have  borrowed 
from  the  Spaniards.  The  cathedral  is  a poor  building, 
adorned  merely  with  uncouth  Latin  diftichs,  and  fhapeleis 
Gothic  fculpture.  The  inhabitants  have  accefs  to  a ftatue 
of  St.  Laurence,  with  a phial  of  his  blood,  which  for  eight 
days  in  the  month  of  Auguft  entertains  them  with  a mira- 
culous liquefaction  fimilar  to  that  of  St.  Januarius  at  Naples. 
The  only  edifice  of  note  is  a public  granary,  of  the  compo- 
iite  order,  adorned  with  antique  ffatues,  and  an  elegant 
bronze  one  of  Charles  II.  king  of  Spain,  while  a boy,  caft 
by  Cavalier  Cofimo.  The  number  of  inhabitants  amounts 
to  8 or  3o,ooo.  The  bifhop’s  revenue  is  about  6000  ducats 
or  1,1251.  a year.  The  magiftracy  confilts  of  a fyndic  and 
four  eletti,  who  are  chofen  annually  ; but  thefe  offices  are 
engrafted  by  a certain  number  of  families  of  fome  diftinttion, 
who  neither  intermarry  nor  affociate  with  the  other  burghers. 
The  eitates  of  the  prince  amount  to  the  yearly  value  of 

20.000  ducats  or  3,750k  and  2000  arife  from  duties  or. 
the  dye  of  cloth,  which  is  made  of  various  qualities  and 
colours,  but  chiefly  blue.  The  fined  fells  for  thirty  carlini 
a canna,  and  pays  twenty-lix  grana  duty  of  entrance  into 
Naples.  Many  wealthy  merchants  are  concerned  in  this 
cloth  manufacture,  fome  of  whom  employ  in  it  a capital  of 

80.000  ducats,  or  15,000k  The  poor  women  who  fpin 
the  wool,  muft  work  very  diligently  to  earfi  about  four 
grana,  a day.  The  fecond  article  of  trade  is  maccaroni  and 
pafte  of  many  kinds,  which  are  of  excellent  quality,  and 
much  elteemed  through  the  country.  Wooden  chairs 
are  alfo  made  and  fold  here  in  great  quantities.  Avellino 
abounds  with  all  forts  of  provifions  ; each  fireet  is  fupplied 
with  frefh  water ; but  the  wine  is  indifferent.  The  foil 
of  this  diftrift,  confiding  chiefly  of  volcanic  fubftances,  pro- 
duces little  corn,  but  abundance  of  fruit,  of  which  the  apple 
is  held  in  high  eftimation.  The  moft  profitable  of  all  fruit- 
trees,  however,  is  the  hazel.  Nut-bulhes  cover  the  face  of 
the  valley,  and  in  good  years  yield  a profit  of  60,000  ducats, 
or  11,250/.  The  nuts  are  rnoltly  of  the  large  round 
fpecies  of  filberd,  which  we  call  Spanifh ; and  the  bufne-s 
were  originally  imported  into  Italy  from  Pontus,  and  known 
among  the  Romans  by  the  appellation  of  “ Nux  Pontiea,” 
which,  in  progrefs  of  time,  was  changed  into  that  of  “ Nux 
Avellana,”  from  the  place  where  they  had  been  moft  fuc- 
cefsfuly  propagated.  The  proprietors  plant  them  in  rows, 
and,  by  drafting,  form  them  into  large  bullies  of  many  items. 
Every  year  they  refrefn  the  roots  with  new  earth,  and  prune 
off  the  ftraggling  roots  with  great  attention.  Swinburne’s 
Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  171,  &c. 

AVE-MARIA,  or  Ave-Mary,  the  angel  Gabriel’s 
falutation  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  at  his  bringing  her  the  tid- 
ings of  the  incarnation  ; thus  called,  as  beginning  with  thefe 
words,  Ave,  Maria,  q.  d.  Hail  Mary. 

The  ave-mary  is  a prayer  or  formula  of  devotion  very 
ufual  in  the  Romilh  church.  It  was  added  to  their  prayers 
by  order  of  pope  John  XXII.  in  the  fourteenth  century. — 
Their  chaplets  and  rofaries  are  divided  into  fo  many  a ve- 
in ary  s,  and  fo  many  fiater-nojlers ; and  hence  the  beads  them- 
felves  which  indicate  them,  are  alfo  called  aves,  or  ave-mary s. 

AVENA,  in  Botany,  oat-grafs  (fuppofed  from  aveo,  to 
defire,  or  covet ; cattle  being  fond  of  it).  Lin.  g.  91. 
Schreb.  i22.Juff.  32.  CJafs,  iriavdria  digynia.  Nat.  Ord. 
gramina.  Gen.  Char.  Cal.  glume  generally  many-flower- 
ed, two-valved,  loofeiy  collecting  the  flowers  ; valves  lance- 


olate, acute,  ventricofe,  loofe,  large,  awnlefs.  Car.  two- 
valved  ; lower  valve  harder  than  the  calyx,  the  fize  of  the 
calyx,  roundifti,  ventricofe,  acuminate  at  both  ends,  emit- 
ting from  the  back  an  awn  fpirally  twilled,  reflex  ; nectary 
two-leaved  ; leaflets  lanceolate,  gibbous  at  the  bafe.  Stam. 
filaments  three,  capillary  ; anthers  oblong,  forked.  Fiji. 
germ  obtufe  ; ftyles  two,  reflex,  hairy;  ftigma  Ample.  Per. 
none.  Cor.  moft  firmly  clofed,  grows  to  the  feed  and  does 
not  gape.  Seed,  one,  flender,  oblong,  acuminate  at  both 
ends,  marked  with  a longitudinal  furrow. 

Eff.  Gen.  Char.  Cal.  two-valved,  many-flowered  ; awn 
from  the  back  of  the  corolla,  jointed,  twilled. 

Species,  1.  A filirica,  Siberian  oat-grafs;  feftuca  glumis 
villofis,  ariftis  calyce  triplo  longioribus.  Gmel.,  Sib.  i.  113. 
t.  22.  “ Panicled  ; calyxes  one-flowered;  feeds  hirfute; 

awns  thrice  the  length  of  the  calyx.”  Culms  very  flender, 
from  two  to  three  feet  high  ; leaves  rolled  up  at  the  edges, 
from  fix  to  twelve  inches  long  ; panicle  refembling  a fpike, 
often  directed  to  one  fide  ; glumes  of  the  calyx  almoft 
equal,  dagger-pointed,  membranaceous  towards  the  point  ; 
glumes  of  the  corolla  of  the  fame  length,  extremely  villofe, 
A native  of  Siberia,  introdued  in  1777  by  Meff.  Kennedy 
and  Lee.  It  flowers  in  July  and  Auguft.  2.  A.  elatior ,, 
tall  oat-grafs.  Hudf.  With.  Curt.  Loud.  3.  6.  (/i)  gramen 
caninum  nodofum;  Ger.  “ Panicled;  calyxes  two-flowered; 
hermaphrodite,  flofcule  almoft  awnlefs,  male  awned.”  Root 
perennial;  Items  ere£l,  round,  fmooth,  with  four  or  five 
purplifli  joints,  above  three  feet  high  ; leaves  ftriated  from 
l'even  inches  to  a foot  in  length  ; panicle  ereeft,  (hiring,  nu- 
meroufly  branched;  fpikelets  two-flowered,  one  male  and  the 
other  hermaphrodite ; valves  of  the  calyx  unequal,  thelargell 
marked  with  three,  the  lmalleft  with  one  green  nerve.  In 
the  hermaphrodite  flower,  the  midrib  of  the  outer  valve 
forms  a fhort  awn,  and  the  bottom  very  hairy  ; nedtary  two 
fmall  lanceolate  glumes,  fomewhat  globular  at  bottom  ; 
germ  villofe.  It  is  common  on  banks,  in  hedges,  on  the 
borders  of  fields,  and  fometimes  in  wet  meadows.  It 
flowers  in  June  and  July.  It  is  an  early  grafs,  very  pro- 
ductive, and  yields  a plentiful  aftermath.  In  particular 
fituations  the  bafe  of  the  ftem  becomes  knobby  and  forms 
the  variety  above-noticed,  which,  in  iome  arable  land,  is  very 
troublefome,  and  is  one  of  the  feveral  graffes  confounded 
under  the  name  of  quick  or  couch.  3.  A .Jlipiformis.  “ Pani- 
cled ; calyxes  two-flowered  ; awn  twice  the  length  of  the 
feed ; culm  branching.”  Culms  a foot  high,  often  reclining, 
imooth,  with  brown  joints  ; branches  from  each  axil,  fliort; 
one  glume  of  the  calyx  lanceolate,  the  other  ovate  ; florets 
two,  feflile  ; corolla  fmooth,  except  the  outer  glume,  which 
is  rough  with  hairs.  A native  of  the  Cape.  4.  A . fiennfyl- 
vanica.  Pennfylvanian  oat-grafs.  “ Panicle  attenuated  ; 
calyxes  two-flowered  ; feeds  villofe  ; awns  twice  the  length 
of  the  calyx.”  Obferved  in  Pennfylvania  by'  Kalm.  In- 
troduced here  in  1785,  by  Dr.  Pitcairn.  5.  A.  loejlingiar.a. 
Spanifh  oat-grafs.  Cavan.  Hifp.  t.  45.  f.  1.  “ Panicle  con- 
trad!  ed  ; florets  in  pairs,  hirfute ; one.peduncled,  with  two 
awns  at  the  top,  the  middle  awn  largeft.”  Root  annual, 
capillary ; culms  feveral,  flender,  from  two  to  four  inches 
high  ; leaves  fliort,  flattifh  ; one  of  the  florets  is  feflile,  the 
other  on  a villofe  pedicel  ; valve  of  the  cOrolla  brittle- ihaped 
at  the  tip,  with  a twilled  awn  on  the  back  twice  the  length 
of  the  valve.  It  grows  near  Madrid,  and  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  Introduced  here  by  Monk  Richard,  in  177 o. 
6.  A .fativa,  cultivated  oat.  Of  this  there  are  four  varieties, 
the  white,  black,  brown  or  red,  and  the  blue  oat.  “ Parc- 
eled ; calyxes  two-feeded  ; feeds  veiy  fmooth,  one-awned.” 
Annual ; culm  or  draw  upwards  of  two  feet  high  ; panicle 
various  in  different  varieties,  but  always  loofe  and  pendu- 
lous1^ the  two  glumes  or  chaffs  of  the  calyx  are  marked 
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with  lines,  pointed  at  the  end,  longer  than  the  flower,  and 
unequal.  . There  are  ufually  two  flowers  and  feeds  in  each 
calyx ; they  are  alternate,  conical,  the  fmaller  one  is  awnlefs, 
the  larger  one  puts  forth  a ftrong,  two-coloured,  bent  awn, 
from  the  middle  of  the  back.  No  botanift  has  been  able  to 
afcertain  fatisfatlorily  the  native  place  of  growth  of  this, 
or  indeed  of  any  other  fort  of  grain  now  commonly  culti- 
vated in  Europe.  The  varieties  mentioned  above  have  been 
long-  known,  and  others  have  been  introduced,  as  the  Poland, 
the  Friefland  or  Dutch,  and  the  Siberian  or  Tartarian  oat. 
The  blue  oat  is  probably  what  is  called  Scotch  greys.  The 
white  fort  is  moil  common  about  London,  and  thofe  coun- 
tries where  the  inhabitants  live  much  upon  oat-cakes,  as  it 
makes  the  whiteft  meal.  The  black  is  more  cultivated  in 
the  northern  parts  of  England,  and  is  efteemed  a hearty 
food  for  horfes.  The  red  oat  is  much  cultivated  in  Derby- 
fliire,  Staffordfhire,  and  Chefhire  ; it  is  a very  hardy  fort, 
and  wives  a good  incrcafe.  The  ftraw  is  of  a brownifh  red 
colour,  very  heavy,  and  efteemed  better  food  for  horfes 
than  either  of  the  former  forts.  In  Lincolnfhire  they  culti- 
vate the  fort  called  Scotch  greys.  The  Poland  oat  has 
a Ihort  plump  grain,  bnt  the  thicknefs  of  the  fkin  feems  to 
have  brought  it  into  difrepute  among  the  farmers.  Add  to 
this  the  ftraw  is  very  fhort.  It  was  fown  by  Mr.  Lille,  in 
1709.  Friefland,  or  Dutch,  oat  affords  more  ftraw,  and  is 
thinner  Ikinned,  and  the  grains  moftly  double.  A white 
oat,  called  the  potatoe  oat  in  Cumberland,  where  it  was  lately 
difcovered,  promifes,  from  the  iize  of  the  grain  and  the 
length  of  the  ftraw,  to  be  the  moft  valuable  we  poffefs  ; it 
is  now  very  generally  bought  for  fow'ng.  The  oat  is  a 
very  profitable  grain,  and  a great  improvement  to  many 
eftates  in  the  north  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales  ; for 
it  will  thrive  in  cold  barren  foils,  which  will  produce  no 
other  fort  of  grain  ; it  will  alfo  thrive  on  the  hotteft  land  ; 
in  Ihort  there  is  no  foil  too  rich,  or  too  poor,  too  hot,  or 
too  cold  for  it  ; and  in  wet  harvefts,  when  other  grain  is 
fpoiled,  this  will  receive  little  or  no  damage.  The  meal  of 
this  grain  makes  a tolerably  good  bread,  and  is  the  common 
food  of  the  country  people  in  the  north.  It  is  alfo  efteemed 
for  pottage  and  other  meffes,  and  in  fome  places  they  make 
beer  with  it.  7.  A.  nuda,  naked  oat,  pilcorn,  or  pillis.  “ Pa- 
nicled  ; calyxes  three-flowered ; receptacle  exceeding  the 
calyx  ; petals  awned  at  the  back  ; the  third  floret  awnlefs.” 
This  has  been  confidered  as  a Britifh  plant  by  Ray,  Hud- 
fon,  and  Withering  ; but  Dr.  Smith  fays  it  is  by  no  means 
to  be  claffed  among  our  indigenous  plants.  Linnaeus  obferves 
it  is  very  nearly  allied  to  the  fativa  ; and  Haller  remarks 
that  the  calyx  is  fometimes  two-flowered,  but  that  the  awn 
is  neither  twilled  nor  jointed.  We  are  told  the  feeds  have 
been  cultivated,  and  for  the  ufes  of  the  poor  anfwer  all  the 
purpofes  of  oatmeal.  8.  A.fatua,  wild  oat  or  haver.  Hudf. 
With.  Smith.  Brit.  139.  Mart.  FI.  Ruft.  81.  “ Panicied  ; 

calyxes  moftly  three-flowered ; florets  awned,  and  hairy  at 
the  bafe.”  Annual  ; culm  ereft,  Ample,  three  feet  high,  a 
little  leafy,  ftriated,  very  finooth  ; leaves  linear,  patent, 
nervofe,  fcabrous  ; {heaths  thin,  nervofe,  finooth  ; ftipules  ob- 
tufe,  tooth-letted,  lacerated  ; panicle  eredl,  much  branched, 
and  fpreading ; peduncles  alternate,  capillary,  fcabrous, 
thickened  towards  the  apex,  nodding ; calycine  glumes 
equal,  lanceolate,  acute,  nerved,  fmooth,  longer  than  the 
florets  ; florets  for  the  moft  part  three,  remote,  gradually 
dimini  filing,  roundifli,  befet  with  tufts  of  hair  at  the  bafe, 
awned  from  the  middle  of  the  back,  awn  twice  the  length 
of  the  calyx,  rough,  jointed,  twilled  at  the  end  ; interior 
glume  concave,  naked,  ciliated.  Seed  has  a foft  hairy 
covering.  It  grows  in  fields  and  hedges,  and  is  one  of  our 
moll  deftnifiive  annual  weeds  among  corn.  The  awns  are 
fometimes  vffed  for  hydrometers,  and  the  feeds  inftead  of  ar- 


tificial flies,  in  fifhing  for  trout.  9.  A .fefqultertia.  Scheuch. 
Gram.  220.  t.  4.  f.  17.  “Panicied;  calyxes  moftly  three- 
flowered  ; all  the  florets  awned  ; receptacles  bearded.”  Pa- 
nicle oblong  ; the  flowers  appear  to  be  hairy,  but  all  the 
hairs  fit  on  pedicels  or  receptacles  within  the  calyx  among 
the  flowers.  The  third  flower  is  imperfect.  Plaller  thinks 
it  to  be  only  a variety  of  the  Jlavtj'cens.  A native  of  Ger- 
many, Swifferland,  See.  10.  A.  pubefeens,  foft  oat-grafs. 
Hudf.  With.  Smith.  “ Panicle  erect,  almcft  Ample,  calyxes 
commonly  three-flowered,  receptacle  bearded,  leaves  flat, 
pubefeent.”  Perennial ; culm  one  or  two  feet  high,  ereCt, 
Ample,  roundifli,  fmooth,  ftriated,  leafy ; leaves  fpreading, 
Ihort,  obtufe,  flat,  which  together  with  the  fheaths  are  co- 
vered with  a foft  down  ; ftipule  fliort,  deltoid  ; panicle  con- 
tracted fo  as  to  appear  like  a fpike  ; calycine  glumes  very  un- 
equal, keeled,  icabrous,  pointed,  membranaceous,  naked ; in- 
terior much  longer, three-nerved ; florets  three,  the  third  often 
abortive,  remotifh,  clubbcd-cylindric,  nervofe,  roughifh,  dia- 
phanous, awned  towards  the  middle  of  the  back  ; interior 
glume  fmaller  and  weaker,  rough  at  the  edge  ; common 
receptacle  elongated  above  the  florets,  befet  with  white  hairs. 
It  grows  in  dry  meadows  and  chalky  paftures,  flowering 
in  June.  ir.  A.JlerUis,  great  wild,  or  bearded  oat-grafs. 
“ Panicied ; calyxes  five-flowered  ; the  outer  florets  and 
awns  hairy  at  the  bafe,  the  inner  ones  awnlefs.”  Annual ; 
culms  three  or  four  feet  high,  fmooth  ; leaves  fmooth,  fiat, 
fharp,  very  long  ; flowers  pendulous  ; calyxes  four  or  five- 
flowered  ; valves  lanceolate,  acuminate,  concave,  equal, 
fmooth,  white  with  green  ftreaks.  In  the  two  outer  florets, 
the  outer  valve  of  the  corolla  refembles  a valve  of  the  calyx 
in  form  but  fhorter,  and  puts  forth  an  awn  two  inches  long. 
The  other  florets  are  awnlefs.  A native  of  Barbary  and 
Spain.  Curt.  Lond.  3.  t.  5.  “ Panicle  much  branched, 

1777.  12.  A.  jlavefcens,  yellow  oat-grafs.  Hudf.  With. 

Smith.  Curt.  Lond.  3.  t.  5.  “ Panicle  much  branched, 

loofe,  calyxes  moftly  three-flowered,  unequal ; receptacle 
hairy  ; leaves  flat,  fubpubefeent.”  Culm  erect,  but  curved 
at  the  bafe,  a foot  and  a half  high,  ftriated,  jointed  ; leaves 
flat,  acute,  ftriated,  more  or  lefs  pubefeent ; panicle  fome- 
what  nodding,  fpreading,  branched  very  much,  many-flow- 
ered, of  a fhining  gold  colour  ; calycine  glumes  acute, 
keeled,  fcabrous  on  the  back,  one  twice  the  fize  of  the 
other,  three-nerved  ; florets  two  or  three,  remotifh  lanceo- 
late, compreffed,  obfeurely  nervofe,  awned  ; awn  twice  the 
length  of  the  floret,  fcabrous  ; interior  glume  narrower  ; re- 
ceptacle hairy.  It  grows  in  meadows,  paftures,  and  the 
fides  of  roads,  flowering  in  June  and  July.  In  many  of 
our  counties,  this  fpecies  forms  the  principal  part  of  the 
fineft  pafturage  on  the  downs,  and  in  fome  meadows  it  con- 
tributes to  the  goodnefs  as  well  as  greatnefs  of  the  crop. 
13.  A.  hifpida.  “ Panicied  ; calyxes  three-flowered,  hairy.” 
Culms  a foot  high,  fmooth  ; fheaths  hairy  ; panicle  or  ra- 
ceme with  undivided  pedicels,  three  or  four  ; glumes  oblong, 
acuminate,  hairy,  upright  ; corolla  awl-lhaped ; awns 
twifted,  twice  or  three  times  the  length  of  the  flowers.  14. 
A.  capenfis.  “ Panicle  contracted  ; calyxes  three- flowered, 
fubulate  ; corolla  pubefeent ; middle  awn  twifted,  curved.” 
Root  creeping  ; leaves  few,  fmooth  with  a rugged  edge  ; 
culms  a foot  high,  fmooth  ; panicle  fpike-like,  ovate-ob- 
long, purple  ; the  laft  pedicels  capillary  ; calyx  the  length 
of  the  flower ; valves  equal,  attenuated  into  an  awn  ; outer 
valve  of  the  corolla  fubpubefeent,  bifid,  terminated  by  two 
flraight  awns,  and  an  intermediate  one  twifted,  double  the 
length  of  the  others  ; inner  valve  fhort.  This  and  the  hif- 
pida are  natives  of  the  Cape.  15.  A.  purpurea.  “Panicle 
contrafted  ; calyxes  two  flowered,  ovate  ; corollas  villofe  ; 
outer  glume  bifid  ; awn  terminal,  bent  in.”  A very  little, 
fmooth,  jointed  grafs  ; leaves  briille-fhaped,  fmooth,  tufted, 

fhort, : 


fhort,  like  thofe  of  feftuca  ovina  ; panicle  fmall ; glumes  of 
the  calyx  purple ; valves  lanceolate,  keeled,  fmooth ; all 
the  florets  are  awned,  and  covered  with  a white  down.  A 
native  of  Martinico.  16.  A.  lutea,  “ Panicle  fpreading  ; 
calyxes  two-flowered;  Tubulate ; corollas  naked,  three-awned, 
middle  awn  flexuofe.”  This  refembles  aira  flexuofaboth  in 
habit  and  colour.  A native  of  Martinico.  17.  A.  lupulina. 
“ Panicle  contracted,  ovate  ; calyxes  three-flowered,  lance- 
olate ; corollas  villofe,  outer  glume  bifubulate  ; middle  awn 
reflex.”  This  is  not  readily  diftinguifhed  from  the  15th. 
It  is  larger,  with  {heaths  extremely  tomentofe.  Panicle  yel- 
low, clofely  crowded  ; flowers  longer  than  thoie  of  the 
15th,  with  the  corollas  bifid  and  more  hirfute  ; the  divisions 
fubulate,  awned.  A native  of  the  cape,  found  by  Thun- 
berg.  18.  A..fragilis,  brittle  oat-grafs.  Schreb.  Gram.  t.  24. 
“ Spiked  ; calyxes  four-flowered,  longer  than  the  floret.” 
Culms  many,  imooth,  with  three  joints,  fix  or  feven  inches 
high  ; leaves  flat,  ciliate  ; fpike  the  length  of  the  culm  ; flo- 
rets ill  a double  row,  prefled  clofe,  and  alternate  ; calyx  two 
or  four-flowered,  lateral,  oblong,  pubefcent ; one  valve  twice 
the  length  of  the  other ; outer  valve  of  the  corolla  fharp, 
with  an  awn  from  the  back.  This  is  the  only  avena  truly 
fpiked.  A native  of  Spain.  Introduced  by  Monf.  Richard, 
in  1770.  xq.  A.  pratcnfis,  narrow-leaved  oat-grafs.  Hudi. 
With.  Smith.  Gramen  aven,  &c.  Ray.  Syn.  t.  21.  f.  X.  ed.  2. 
252.  n.  2.  & 345.  Scheuch.  Agr.  230.  “ Spike  erecft  ; 

calyxes  moftly  five-flowered  ; receptacles  hairy  ; leaves  invo- 
lute, ferrulate,  naked.”  Root  perennial ; culms  many,  a 
foot  or  a foot  and  a half  high,  eredl,  Ample,  with  a Angle 
joint  near  the  bafe,  above  naked,  itriated,  roughifh ; radi- 
cal leaves  linear,  acute,  rigid,  incurved,  fmooth  on  both 
fides,  with  the  edges  ferrulate-fcabrous  ; thofe  on  the  culms 
broadeft,  nervofe,  with  long  {heaths  which  are  nervofe 
and  fmooth  ; ftipule  lanceolate  ; fpike  ereeft,  commonly  very 
Ample  ; upper  fpikelets  fuhfefiile  ; under  ones  long,  pedun- 
culated ; calycine  glumes  fubequal,  acute,  three-nerved,  a 
little  keeled,  fcabrous  of  the  length  of  the  lower  floret;  flo- 
rets four  or  more,  fubremote,  roundifh,  roughifh,  nervofe  at 
the  apex,  membranaceous,  lacerated,  awned  from  above  the 
middle  of  the  back ; awn  double  the  length  of  the  floret, 
purple,  with  a white  apex  ; interior  glume  lmaller,  very 
{lender,  minutely  ciliate ; receptacle  under  the  florets,  befet 
with  fhort  hairs.  It  grows  on  dry  pa  {hires  and  heaths,  flow- 
ering in  July.  20.  A .fpiedta.  “Spiked;  calyxes  fix-flow- 
ered, longer  than  the  outer  petal,  which  is  awned  and 
forked  at  the,  top.”  Spike  compounded  of  three  or  four  re- 
mote upright  fpikelets;  flowers  fix,  feffile,  upright ; calyx 
fubulate,  equal,  longer  than  the  fpikelet ; outer  petal  bifid 
at  the  top,  with  a jointed  awn  between  the  divifions,  the 
length  of  the  fpikelet.  It  has  the  habit  of  feftuca  decumbens. 
A native  of  Pennfylvania.  21.  A.  bromoides , Gr.  alpinum 
aven.  See.  Scheuch.  Gram.  228.  t.  4.  f.  21.  “ Subfpiked; 

fpicules  binate,  one  peduncled;  awns  divaricate;  calyxes 
eight-flowered.”  Two  feet  high  ; culm  {lender;  fpikelets 
round,  generally  in  pairs,  one  feffile,  the  other  peduncled ; 
calyxes  from  four  to  eight-flowered  ; awns  from  the  middle 
of  the  back,  twifted.  A native  of  Switzerland,  and  about 
Montpellier.  22.  A.  Jlrigofa.  u Panicled ; calyxes  two 
flowered;  corolla  fmooth  at  the  bafe;  outer  valve  ending  in 
two  awns,  (horter  than  the  valve,  and  with  a bent  awn  from 
the  back.”  Annual ; culm  and  leaves  twre  ; peduncles  from 
one  to  four,  rough  ; calyx  the  length  of  the  florets ; valves 
feven  or  ten-ribbed,  bordered  with  a row  of  minute  dots ; 
valve  of  the  corolla  fmooth  below  ; fegments  terminating  in 
purple  awns  white  at  the  tip;  feeds  hairy.  This  has  been 
found  growing  with  the  cultivated  oat,,  but  it  ia  not  a native 
of  this  country.  See  Smith.  23.  A.  aurala , golden  oat- 
grafs.  “ Calyxes  two-flowered  ; panicle  fcattered,  ereft; 


corollas  golden,  villofe  at  the  bafe.”  A handfome  grafs, 
nine  inches  high  ; leaves  very  {lender,  briftle-ihaped;  panicle 
ftiff,  with  mucronate  fpikelets,  one  fhorter  than  the  other  ; 
corolla  elliptic,  pubefcent  at  the  bafe;  top  plaited,  ferrate  ; 
at  the  bafe  of  the  outer  glume,  a jointed  awn,  longer  than 
the  flower.  When  this  grafs  arrives  at  maturity,  it  is  of  a 
rcfplendent  gold  colour.  A native  of  the  Alps,  of  Swit- 
zerland, and  Piedmont.  24.  A.  fcheuchzeri.  Scheuch. 
Gram.  23.  t.  3.  “ Spikelets  five-flowered,  pubefcent  at 

the  bafe;  peduncles  branching.”  Culm  from  fix  to  twelve 
inches  high  ; leaves  fmooth,  two  lines  broad,  keeled;  pa- 
nicle narrow  like  a fpike ; calyx  purple,  fhining,  curved  at 
the  top;  glumes  unequal,  mucronate;  outer  glume  of  the 
corolla  mucronate,  green,  variegated  with  bay  and  gold  co- 
lour; inner  with  a gold  and  filver  colour,  membranaceous, 
awn  long,  brown,  jointed,  twifted.  A native  of  the  fame 
places  as  A.  aurata.  25.  A.  jUiformis.  Forft.  Flor.  n.  46. 
“ Panicle  ereCt,  very  {lender  ; calyxes  one-flowered  ; awns 
twice  the  length  of  the  calyx.”  A native  of  New  Zealand 
and  Eafter  Illand. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  For',  the  graffes,  fee  Grass. 
Oat.  The  beft  time  for  fowing  oats  is  in  February  or 
March,  according  as  the  feafon  is  early  or  late.  The  black 
and  red  oats  may  be  fown  a month  earlier  than  the  white, 
becaufe  they  are  hardier.  The  advantage  of  early  fowing 
is  proved  by  experiment  to  be  found  in  the  papers  of  the 
Bath  Agricultural  Society.  White  oats  fown  the  laft  week 
in  May  have  produced  feven  quarters  the  acre,  and  in  Hert- 
ford (hire  they  do  not  fow  them  till  after  they  have  done 
fowing  barley,  which  is  found  to  be  a good  practice  ; this 
oat  being  more  tender  than  the  others.  Mr.  Marfhall 
mentions  the  blowing  of  the  fallow  as  a direction  for 
the  fowing  of  this  grain.  He  fays  “ moft  people  al- 
low lour  buftiels  of  oats  to  an  acre,  but  I am  convinced, 
that  three  bufliels  are  more  than  enough  ; the  ufual  produce 
is  about  twenty-five  buihels  to  an  acre,  though  I have  fome- 
times  known  more  than  thirty.”  But  forty  buihels  and 
more  are  certainly  no  ur.ufual  crop.  It  appears  from  Mr. 
Young’s  “Tour  through  the  Southern  Counties,”  that  the 
quantity  of  oats  fown  varies  from  five  buihels  two  pecks 
to  two  buihels  and  a half,  and  that  the  produce  is  as  fol- 
lows: Q.  B.  P. 

From  5 bufliels  and  upwards  - - 460 

4 bufliels  - - - - 4 2 2 

4 to  5 buihels  - - - -360 

3 buihels  and  a half  - - - -220 

2 bufliels  and  a half  - - -200 

He  thinks  the  quantity  of  feed  fiiould  be  proportioned  to 
the  poverty  of  the  ground  ; for  in  rich  land  com  tillers  fo 
much  as  apparently  to  cover  the  field ; but  in  poor  land  it 
does  not  tiller  at  all,  confequer.tly  the  grains  fiiould  be  fo 
much  the  nearer.  Mr.  Young,  in  his  “ Northern  Tour,” 
gives  another  table  of  the  different  quantities  of  feed  corn, 
with  their  refpedfive  average  produce,  as  follow  : 

From  7 bufliels  fown,  average  produce 

6 bufliels  - 

5 bufliels  - - 

4 buihels  and  a half  - 

4 bufliels  ... 

3 bufliels  - - 

Or  thus  : 

From  6 and  7 bufliels  - 

4 bufliels  and  a half  and  five 

3 and  4 bufliels  ... 

Hence  it  appears,  that  although  fome  points  remain  doubt- 
ful, yet  the  fuperiority  of  fix  or  feven  bufliels  is  fo  great, 
that  there  is  abundant  reafon  to  think  the  other  quantities 
are  not  equal  to  thefe  in  advantage,  and  that  the  modern 

ideas, 
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ideas  of  {owing  fmall  quantities  of  feed  are  not  univerfally 
to  be  adopted.  Mr.  Young-  therefore  recommends  that  ex- 
periments fhould  be  tried  on  all  forts  of  foils,  and  in  every 
lituation,  on  fmall  pieces  of  land,  to  decide  this  important 
point. 

AVENACEA,  in  Conchology,  a fpecies  of  Anomta, 
with  a pyriform  ihell,  protracted,  and  fomewhat  comprefled 
near  the  hinges.  Miill.  Zool.  Dan,  A native  of  the  north 
feas. 

AVENGE,  in  Entomology,  a fpecies  of  MuscA,  of  a 
black  colour  and  (hiring;  eyes  brownifh;  wings  red  and 
green  and  very  fhining.  Inhabits  Sweden.  Gmelin,  &c. 

AVENAGE,  formed  of  the  Latin  avena,  oats,  in  Law, 
a certain  quantity  of  oats  paid  to  a landlord  in  lieu  of  fome 
other  duties,  or  as  a rent,  from  the  tenant. 

AVENAY,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Marne,  feated  on  the  river  Marne,  one 
league  and  a half  north-eall  of  Epernay,  and  rive  W.  N.  W. 
of  Chalons  fur  Marne. 

AVENCHE,  or  At anche,  a town  of  Swiflerland,  in 
the  canton  of  Bern,  and  the  principal  burgh  of  a bailliage 
in  the  Pays  de  Vaud.  Some  contend  that  it  was  the  capital 
of  Helvetia,  becaufe  Tacitus  (Hill.  1.  i.  c.  68.)  calls  it 
“Aventicum  gentis  caput;”  while  others  have  endeavoured 
to  prove  that  by  this  expreffion  the  hiftorian  only  intended  to 
denote  the  capital  town  of  its  particular  diftrict.  Accord- 
ing to  fome  accounts,  the  city  was  built,  and  a Roman 
colony  founded,  by  Veipafian;  but  with  greater  probability, 
according  to  others,  it  was  only  repaired  and  beautified  by 
Vefpafian,  after  it  had  been  laid  wafte  and  almofl  ruined 
by  Csecina,  one  of  the  lieutenants  of  Vitellius,  when  many 
thoufands  were  flain,  and  many  thoufands  fold  for  flaves. 
It  was  afterwards  taken  and  pillaged  by  the  Burgundians  ; 
and  reduced  to  a heap  of  ruins  by  Attila.  Without  doubt 
it  was  formerly  a very  coniiderable  town,  and  fubjeCt  to  the 
dominion  of  the  Romans,  as  we  may  conclude  not  only  from 
feveral  mile  ftones  found  in  many  parts  of  the  Pays  de  Vaud, 
moft  of  which  are  numbered  from  Aventicum,  as  the  prin- 
cipal place  of  reference,  and  more  particularly  from  the 
prefent  ruins.  The  ancient  walls  appear  to  have  inclofed  a 
ipace  near  five  miles  in  circumference  ; of  which  the  prefent 
town  occupies  but  a very  fmall  fpot;  the  remainder  being 
covered  with  corn  fields  and  meadows.  In  an  adjoining  field 
is  a Mofaic  pavement,  which  was  the  floor  of  an  ancient 
bath,  about  fixty  feet  long,  and  forty  broad  ; confifting  of 
three  compartments,  in  which  are  reprefented  human  figures 
in  various  attitudes,  but  chiefly  bacchanals.  From  a glory 
that  fur  rounds  the  head  of  Bacchus  in  this  Mofaic,  it  has 
been  inferred  that  it  was  wrought  during  fome  part  of  the 
intervening  age  between  Vefpafian  and  Marcus  Aurelius  ; 
becaufe  that  mark  of  divinity  is  not  ufual  upon  monuments 
of  Roman  antiquity  before  that  period.  Befides,  the  head- 
drefs  of  a Bacchanalian  woman  reprefented  in  this  Mofaic, 
refembles  the  head-drefs  on  the  medals  of  the  emprefles 
Plotina  and  Sabina.  The  ancient  amphitheatre  appears 
from  the  ruins  that  remain,  to  have  had  an  arena  of  about  8o 
yards  in  diameter;  and  under  a tower  is  a cell  from  which 
the  animals  were  probably  let  loofe  upon  the  arena.  On 
the  outfide,  remains  of  five  dens  are  vifible;  and  the  walls 
are  adorned  with  feveral  pieces  of  rude  fculpture  dilapidated. 
Not  far  from  thefe  ruins  Hands  a column  of  white  marble 
about  fixty  feet  high,  compofed  of  large  maffes  neatly  joined 
.without  cement;  and  near  it  lies  a confiderable  fragment  of 
defaced  fculpture,  which  feems  once  to  have  formed  part 
of  the  portal  belonging  to  a magnificent  temple.  There 
are  alfo  feveral  other  relics  of  the  ancient  extent  and  gran- 
deur of  this  place.  Coxe’s  Travels  in  Switzerland,  vol.  ii. 
p.  175,  &c.  Avenche  is  fituated  at  the  fouth  end  of  the 
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lake  Morat,  16  miles  fouth-weft  of  Bern.  N.  lat.  46°  50' 

E.  long.  70  7'. 

AVENIA  Folia,  in  Botany,  denote  leaves  which  have 

no  vifible  veins. 

AVENIO,  now  Avignon,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town 
of  Gallia  Narbonnenfis,  upon  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhone. 
See  Avignon. 

AVENNE,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Ourte,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in  the  diftri6t  of  Huy. 
The  place  contains  175  and  the  canton  11,018  inhabitants} 
the  territory  includes  157^  kiliometres,  and  30  communes. 

AVENOR,  in  Antiquity , an  officer  under  the  mafter  of 
the  horfe,  who  by  order  or  warrant  from  him,  made  up  the 
accounts  of  the  ftables,  and  iffued  debentures  for  paying 
the  officers  and  fervants. 

In  a flat.  Car.  II.  we  find  the  avenor  mentioned  as  an 
officer  who  provides  oats  for  the  ftables.  In  the  Rot. 
Pari.  Edw.  III.  we  alfo  read  of  avenor  of  the  queen,  of  the 

prince,  &c. 

AVENPACE,  in  Biography,  a philofopher  among  the 
Spanith  Saracens,  who  flouri filed  about  the  middle  of  the 
twelfth  century,  and  was  a follower  of  Ariltotle.  Fie  wrote 
a commentary  upon  Euclid,  as  well  as  philofophical  and 
theological  epiftles.  Fie  was  intimately  conVerfant  with  the 
Peripatetic  philofophy,  and  applied  it  to  the  illuftration  of 
the  Iflamic  fyftem  of  theology,  and  to  the  explanation  of 
the  Koran ; and  on  this  account  he  was  fufpecled  of  herefy, 
and  thrown  into  prifon  at  Corduba.  It  is  faid  that  he  was 
poifonedat  Fez,  in  the  year  of  the  Hegira  533,  A. D.  1138; 
or,  according  to  others,  525,  A.D.  1130.  Pococke  Spec. 
Hift.  Arab.  p.  373.  Gen.Dift.  Among  the  Arabian  writers 
he  is  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Ebn  al  Sayegh ; and 
was  born  in  Spain,  of  Jewifli  anceftors. 

AVENS,  in  Botany.  See  Geum. 

Avens,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a river  of  Italy,  in  the 
Sabine  territory,  which  diicharged  itfelf  into  the  Tiber,  and 
which  is  iuppoied  to  have  given  the  name  of  Ager  Aven- 
tinus  to  the  neighbouring  diftridl. 

AVENTIA,  now  Avenra,  a river  of  Italy,  in  Etruria. 

AVENTINE,  John,  in  Biography,  a German  hiftorian, 
was  the  fon  of  an  inn-keeper  at  Abenfperg  in  Bavaria,  and 
born  in  14 66.  Having  ftudied  at  Ingoldftadt  and  Paris,  he 
gave  private  leftures  on  eloquence  and  poetry  at  Vienna,  in 
1503,  and  in  1507  taught  the  Greek  language  at  Cracow  in 
Poland.  After  {pending  fome  time  at  Ratifbon,  upon  his 
return  to  Germany,  he  removed  to  Ingoldftadt,  in  1509, 
and  explained  fome  books  of  Cicero;  and  in  1512,  he  was 
fent  to  Munich  to  undertake  the  office  of  preceptor  to  prince 
Lewis  and  prince  Erneft.  His  remaining  time  was  princi- 
pally devoted  to  the  collection  and  compilation  of  materials 
for  the  work;  intitled,  “ Annales  Boiorum,”  or  “ Annals 
of  the  Bavarians,”  by  which  he  gained  great  reputation. 
This  work,  which  was  not  publifhed  till  the  year  1554, 
feveral  years  after  his  death,  contained  fome  fevere  ftridtures 
on  the  conduft  of  the  Rornilh  clergy,  and  portions  of  fecret 
clerical  hiftory,  which  Zieglerus,  the  firft  editor,  chofe  to 
fupprefs,  but  which  were  afterwards  publifhed  from  an  un- 
mutilated MS.  by  Cifner,  at  Bafil,  in  1580.  In  the  year 
1529,  Aventine,  for  fome  reafon  now  unknown,  was  com- 
mitted to  prifon,  but  he  was  foon  releafed  by  the  duke  of 
Bavaria;  and  after  a celibacy  of  fixty -four  years,  he  formed 
an  imprudent  matrimonial  connexion,  which  difturbed  the 
tranquillity  of  his  latter  days.  He  died  in  the  year  1534. 
The  catholics  charged  him  with  being  fecretly  a proteftant ; 
but  though  he  correfponded  with  fome  of  the  reformers, 
and  difapproved  fome  of  the  popifh  doftrines,  it  does  not 
appear  that  he  ever  abandoned  the  Rorrnfh  church.  On 
the  contrary,  his  adherence  to  it  may  be  inferred  from  his 
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having  been  buried  at  Ratifbon,  in  the  monaftery  of  St, 
Hemeran,  with  the  ufual  popilh  ceremonies.  Like  Eraf- 
mus,  he  feems  to  have  been  well  inclined  to  the  reformation; 
but  he  contented  himfelf  with  ferving  it  within  the  pale  of 
the  church,  by  ladling  the  vices  of  the  monks  and  clergy. 
Another  curious  work  of  Aventine,  intitled,  “Numeraadi 
perdigitos  manufque,  &c.”  was  publifned  in  1532,  at  Ratif- 
bon, together  with  heads  of  a plan  for  a large  work  on  the 
antiquities  of  Germany.  His  “ Annals  of  Bavaria”  were 
reprinted  in  folio,  in  17x0.  Gen.  Did.  Nouv.  Did.  Hift. 

AVENTINUS  Mons,  in  Ancient  Geography,  one  of  the 
feven  hills  which  formed  the  fite  of  ancient  Rome,  and  the 
fourteenth  region  of  the  city.  The  origin  of  the  name  is 
uncertain;  but  fome  have  derived  it  from  Avens,  the  river 
which  watered  the  diftrift,  whofe  inhabitants  were  afterwards 
tranfplanted  thither.  It  was  alfo  called  “ Murqius”  from 
Murcia,  the  goddefs  of  doth,  who  had  a little  chapel  there; 
and  “ Collis  Dianse,”  from  the  temple  of  Diana  ; and  alio 
“ Remuria,”  from  the  time  when  Remus  refolved  to  build 
the  city  there.  But  Dionyfius  of  Halicarnaffus  (peaks  of 
mount  Aventine  and  Remuria  as  two-different  places  ; and 
Stephanus  fays,  that  Remuria  was  a city  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Rome.  The  Aventine  mount  was  taken  within  the 
compafs  of  the  city  by  Ancus  Martius,  who,  thinking  it 
might  ferve  as  a place  of  defence  agaiuft  furprife,  furrounded 
it  with  a wall  and  a ditch.  To  the  eaft,  it  had  the  city 
walls;  to  the  fouth  the  campus  Figulinus  ; to  the  weft,  the 
Tiber  ; and  to  the  north,  Mons  Palatinus.  It  had  a good 
height,  and  was  18  ftadia  in  compafs.  It  is  now  called  the 
mount  of  St.  Sabine;  and  it  is  thought  that  the  church  of 
St.  Sabine  was  built  on  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Diana. 
The  ftreet  that  paffed  from  the  gate  of  Oftia  to  the  amphi- 
theatre and  Colifeum,  divided  the  Aventine  mount  into  two 
fummits  ; whence  it  was  called  “ Biceps.” 

AVENTUR7E,  in  our  Ancient  Writers , fignify  tourna- 
ments, or  military  exercifes  on  horfeback. 

AVENTURE,  or  rather  Adventure,  in  our  Law 
Bocks,  a mifchance,  caufing  the  death  of  a man,  without 
felony  ; as,  when  he  is  fuddenly  drowned,  or  burnt  by  an 
accident  or  mifchance,  falling  into  the  water  or  fire.  See 
Misaventure,  and  Chance-Medley. 

AVENTURE,  in  Mineralogy.  See  Quartz,  and 
Felspar. 

AVENUE,  formed  of  avenir,  or  advenir,  to  arrive  at, 
in  Fortification,  an  opening  or  inlet  into  a fort,  baftion,  or 
the  like  place  ; or  the  paffes  and  ways  to  and  from  it.  See 
Fort,  and  Bastion. 

Avenue,  in  Ornamental  Gardening,  is  a large  and  gene- 
rally ftraight  walk, bounded  on  each  fide  by  one,  two,  or  more 
rows  of  foreft  or  ether  trees,  defigned  fometime3  as  a prin- 
cipal way  from  the  common  road  to  the  manfion-houfe  of  a 
country  feat,  and  often  to  form  views,  or  to  lead  to  different 
diftrifts  of  the  neighbouring  country.  But  though  avenues 
of  the  more  regular  kind,  when  formed  about  exteniive  feats, 
or  detached  in  parks,  or  other  extenfive  pleaiure-grounds, 
always  exhibit  an  air  of  grandeur,  it  is  more  agreeable  to 
the  prefent  tafte  to  have  the  principal  front  of  the  manfion 
entirely  open,  and  unincumbered  with  thefe  or  any  other 
kind  of  plantation,  as  it  is  certainly  a great  abfurdity  to  hide 
a good  front,  and  obftruft  the  profpeft ; an  avenue  can 
therefore  feldom  be  admitted  with  propriety  in  that  part  of 
the  ground.  A fpacious  lawn  of  grafs  fhould,  as  frequently 
as  poffible,  be  exhibited  in  due  extenfion  in  the  moil  con- 
fpicuous  fronts  of  fuch  dwellings.  See  Lawn. 

But  in  directions  from  the  wings,  detached  at  confiderable 
diftance,  avenues  may  perhaps  with  propriety  be  occalionaily 
introduced,  and  extended  on  the  fides  of  fpacious  lawns, 
ferving  by  way  of  boundaries,  being  backed  up  next  the 
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lawns  with  fhrubs  and  lower  trees,  difpofed  irregularly  ; and 
if  they  be  carried  in  an  oblique  direftion,  the  lawns  will 
widen  gradually,  and  the  profpefts.be  more  comprehenfive. 

Avenues  may  alfo  be  admitted  at  fome  diftance  from 
either  the  ends  or  the  back  fronts  of  the  dwellings,  in  either 
of  which  iltuations,  one  may  be  extended  towards  any  com- 
mon road,  village,  or  town,  ferving  as  the  common  entrance 
to  the  habitation,  or  merely  by  way  of  ornament,  See.  And 
in  ftill  more  extenfive  Iltuations,  they  may  occupy  different 
parts  at  a diftance,  being  direfted  towards  woods,  groves, 
edifices,  or  particular  diftrifts  about  an  eftate  ; which,  when 
formed  of  confiderable  width,  and  bounded  on  each  iide  by 
a proper  variety  of  trees,  the  nobleft  of  the  foreft,  and  other 
kinds,  afford  a linking  effeft  as  well  as  an  air  of  dignity  to 
the  fite. 

Avenues  of  this  fort  fhould  always  be  planted  with  the 
ftatelieft  trees  ; an  affemblage  of  the  different  forts  of  which, 
effefts  the  moil  agreeable  variety. 

The  width  of  the  avenue  in  fuch  cafes  fhould  feldom  be  lefs 
than  fixtv  feet ; and  when,  it  is  to  be  extended  any  confider- 
able length,  an  hundred  feet  in  width  is  not  too  much;  as  when 
the  trees  grow  up,  the  branches  on  the  oppolite  fides  continue- 
to  approach  each  other,  which  by  degrees  greatly  contraft 
the  views;  fo  that  if  a confiderable  width  he  not  at  fir  ft 
allowed,  the  avenues  in  time  appear  narrow  and  confined. 

The  trees  in  the  rows  on  the  fides  fhould  be  planted  at  lead 
thirty  feet  diftant  from  each  other,  that  they  may  have  full 
fcope  to  difplay  their  heads,  and  each  fort  exhibit  itfelf 
confpicuoufly,  according  to  itsnaturrd  form  and  habit. 

The  forts  of  trees  moil  proper  for  this  purpofe  are  thefe 
of  the  deciduous  tribe  ; as  the  elmy  heech,  Spanifh- chef  nut, 
horf-chefnut,  while  poplar,  fycamore , maple,  walnut,  wild- 
cherry,  See.  all  of  which,  as  being  of  lofty  growth,  when 
diipofed  in  a proper  manner,  will  have  a fine  effeft.  Some- 
times evergreen  trees  are  ufed  among  thefe : where  this  is 
intended,  the  molt  proper  forts  are  the  various  fpecies  of  the 
pine,  including  all  the  different  varieties  of  the  fir,  molt  of 
which  attain  a great  height  and  magnitude,  with  beautiful 
fpreading  heads,  that  are  extremely  ornamental  and  pleafing- 

Avenues  of  the  more  rural  kind,  fuch  as  common  ways 
or  roads  through  parks  or  other  pleafure grounds,  to  habita- 
tions, may  be  continued  either  in  direft  lines,  or  carried  round 
in  a moderate  fweep,  or  the  courfe  direfted  in  two,  three, 
or  more,  very  gentle  bends,  or  eafiy  ferpentine  turns,  each 
fide  being  ornamented  with  different  forts  of  trees,  thinly 
difperied,  fome  fingly,  others  in  clumps  or  groups,  of  two, 
three,  or  more  together,  exhibiting  them  varioufly,  fome 
breaking  forward,  others  Handing  more  backward  ; and,  for 
the  ftill  greater  diverfity,  a clump  of  tail  flowering  fhrubs 
may  here  and  there  be  introduced  ; having  the  whole  fo  con- 
fiderably  detached,  as  to  admit  a full  profpeft  of  the  adja- 
cent lawns,  fields,  or  plantations,  in  the  whole  extent.' 
This  is  the  moll  modern  method  of  forming  avenues,  but  t 
cannot  be  praftifed  with  full  effeft  except  where  the  fitua- 
tion  is  of  confiderable  extent.  In  Ihort,  in  walks  and  con- 
fined iltuations,  the  row  method  is  moftly  to  be  preferred, 
as  having  a better  effeft.  , 

All  the  trees  that  are  employed  in  this  way,  whether 
deciduous  or  evergreen,  fhould  be  permitted  to  take  their 
natural  growth,  without  being  much  cut  or  pruned. 

AVENZOAR,  whofe  true  name  was,  Al  Wazir  Abu 
Merwan  Abdelmelech  Ibn  Zohr,  in  Biography,  was 
the  fon  of  a phyfician  of  co.  fiderable  eminence  of  Seville  in 
Spain,  under  whom  he  received  the  firft  rudiments  of  his 
education,  which  he  afterwards  improved  by  clofe  applica- 
tion and  by  travel.  Fie  appears  alfo  to  have  had  the  care  of  an 
hofpital,  and  to  have  acquired  an  uncommon  fhare  of  know- 
ledge for  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  both  in  the  theory  and 
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prattice  of  medicine.  He  was  for  fome  time  under  the  dif- 
pieafure  of  Hali,  the  governor  of  Seville,  by  whom  be  was 
imprifoned,  but  feenis  at  length  to  have  furmounted  all  his 
difficulties,  as  he  was  made  phyfician  to  king  Almanzor,  in 
which  pcd  he  continued  probably  to  tiie  end  of  his  life. 
He  is  faid  to  have  died  at  Morocco  in  1166,  at  the  great 
age  of  135  years  ; though  it  is  probable  the  age  of  his  Jon, 
who  fucceeded  to  his  fame  and  practice,  is  included  in  this 
term.  From  a manufcript  in  the  Efcurial  (Bib.  t.  ii.  p.  132), 
cited  by  Dr.  Ruffe!  in  the  appendix  to  his  “ Hiftory  of  Alep- 
po,” vol.  ii.  p.  30.  it  appears  that  Avenzoar  died  at  Seville, 
and  not  at  Morocco,  about  the  year  1162;  and  if  it  be  true, 
that  he  had  lived  to  the  age  of  155  years,  and  began  to 
prattile  very  young,  he  mult  have  made  a figure  in  the  1 ith 
century,  and  been  born  eight  or  nine  years  before  the  .death 
of  Avicenna.  He  prepared  his  own  medicines,  reduced 
luxated  bones,  and  performed  other  chirurgical  operations, 
but  did  not  cut  for  the  ftone  ; the  Mahometan  religion,  which 
lie  profefled,  prohibiting  him  from  infpetting  or  handling 
the  naked  genitals. 

The  work  by  which  he  is  principally  known,  called  “ A1 
Theifer,”  is  a compendium  of  the  prattice  of  medicine  ; in 
which  fome  difeafes  are  defcribed,  not  found  in  other 
writers.  It  includes  a number  of  cafes,  candidly,  it  fhould 
feem,  related,  as  the  author  does  not  conceal  thofc  in  which 
he  was  unfuccefsful.  Averrhoes,  not  ordinarily  profufe  in 
his  commendation  of  other  writers,  fpeaks  very  favourably 
of  onr  author,  whom  he  elleemed  as  the  bed  phyfician  that 
had  appeared  fince  the  time  of  Galen.  From  his  attive  and 
inquifitive  turn  of  mind,  and  the  pains  he  took  to  learn  from 
prattice  the  real  powers  of  the  medicines  he  ufed,  he  was 
called  the  “ Experimenter.” 

“ A1  Theifer,”  which  has  been  feveral  times  reprinted, 
was  firft  publifhed  at  Venice,  in  folio,  1490.  In  1628,  J. 
Celle  publilhed  “ De  cognitu  difficilibus  in  praxi  ex  libro 
Avenzoar,”  4to.  Fenet.  Le  Clerc  Hiftoire  de  Med.  Hal- 
ler Bib.  Med.  Pratt. 

AVER,  in  Agriculture,  a general  name,  in  fome  didritts, 
for  a labouring  bead  of  any  kind. 

AUER,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Lithuanian  Ruflia,  which 
runs  into  the  Pregel,  twelve  miles  wed  of  Inderburg. 

AVER  A,  i n Doomfday-Book,  denotes  a day’s  work  of  a 
ploughman',  or  other  labourer,  which  the  king’s  tenants  in 
his  demefne  lands  were  obliged  to  pay  the  fheriff,  and  which 
was  valued  at  eight-pence. 

AVERAGE,  in  Agriculture,  a term  ufed  by  the  farmers 
in  many  parts  of  England,  for  the  dubble,  or  remainder  of 
ftraw  or  grafs  left  in  corn  fields  after  the  harved  is  carried 
away.  In  Kent,  it  is  called  gratten,  in  other  places  rough- 
ings,  &c.  In  this  fenfe  it  may  be  derived  from  haver,  an 
Englifh  name  for  oats  ; or  from  averia,  leajls ; being  as 
much  as  feeding  for  cattle,  or  padurage.  Ray. 

Average,  Averagium,  in  Law,  that  duty  or  fervice 
which  the  tenant  is  to  pay  the  king,  or  other  lord,  by  his 
beads  and  carriages.  The  word  is  derived  from  the  bafe 
Latin  averia,  cattle  or  goods  ; or  the  French  ceuvre,  work. 

Average,  or  Ave  ridge,  in  Navigation  and  Commerce,  is 
ufed  to  denote  the  damage  which  happens  to  fhips  and 
their  cargoes^  from  the  time  of  their  loading  and  failing,  till 
their  return  and  unlading.  It  is  divided  into  three  kinds, 
r.  The  fimple  average,  which  confids  in  the  extraordinary 
expences  incurred  for  the  drip,  fuch  as  the  lofs  of  anchors, 
mads,  and  rigging,  by  common  accidents  at  fea  ; or  for 
the  merchandize,  fuch  as  the  damages  which  they  have 
fuftained  by  dorms,  capture,  fhipwreck,  wet,  or  rotting ; 
all  which  mud  be  defrayed  by  the  thing  that  fuffered  the 
damage.  2.  The  large  and  common  average,  being  ex- 
pellees incurred,  and  damage  fuftained,  for  the  common 


fecurity  both  of  the  merchandize  and  ihip,  which  were  to 
be  borne  by  the  Ihip  and  cargo  : fuch  are  ranfom-money, 
goods  thrown  overboard,  expences  of  unlading,  or  entering 
i n a river  or  harbour,  and  the  provifions  and  hire  of  the 
failors,  when  the  fiu’p  is  detained  by  embargo.  3.  The  fmall 
averages,  which  are  charges  of  towing  and  piloting  the  Ihip, 
one-third  of  which  mud  be  charged  to  the  (hip,  and  two- 
thirds  to  the  cargo. 

Average,  is  more  particularly  ufed  for  the  quota  or 
proportion  which  each  merchant  or  proprietor  in  the  Ihip  or 
loading  is  adjudged,  upon  a reafonable  edimation,  to  con- 
tribute to  a common  average. 

Such  fum  fhall  be  divided  among  the  feveral  claimers,  by 
way  of  average,  in  proportion  to  their  refpettive  intereds 
and  demands.  10  Ann.  cap.  17. 

Average  is  alfo  a fmall  duty,  which  thofe  merchants 
who  fend  goods  in  another  man’s  Ihip  pay  to  the  mader 
thereof,  for  his  care  of  them,  over  and  above  the  freight. 

Hence,  in  bills  of  lading  it  is  exprefied  : — Paying  fo 
much  for  the  faid  goods,  with  primage  and  average  ac- 
cuftomed. 

AVERANI,  Benedict,  in  Biography,  a learned  Floren- 
tine, was  born  in  1652,  and  taught  the  Greek  language 
with  great  reputation  in  the  univerfity  of  Pifa.  He  wrote 
excellent  “ Differtations”  on  the  “ Anthologia,”  on  Thu- 
cydides, on  Euripides,  and  other  ancient  Greek  claffics. 
His  acquaintance  winh  Roman  literature  was  accurate  and 
profound,  as  appears  from  his  “ Remarks  and  Difcourfes 
on  Livy,  Cicero,  and  Virgil and  his  lettures  and  writings 
were  well  calculated  to  promote  a corrett  and  elegant  tade 
in  polite  literature  ; fo  that  he  contributed  much  to  reform 
the  bad  tade  of  his  age,  and  to  bring  back  in  Italy  the 
golden  period  of  the  j 6th  centuiy.  Averani  died  at  Pifa 
in  1707,  in  the  55th  year  of  his  age.  His  works  were 
colletted  and  printed  at  Florence,  in  3 large  volumes,  in  1716 
and  1717.  Gen.  Biog. 

AVERANO,  in  Ornithology,  the  name  of  the  variegated 
chatterer  ( Ampelis  variegata,  Gmel.),  in  Buffon’s  Hidory 
of  Birds. 

AUERBACH,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Germany,  in 
the  circle  of  Upper  Saxony,  14  miles  fouth  of  Zwickau, 
and  60  W.S.W.  of  Drcfden.  N.  lat.  50°  26'.  E.  long. 
12°  26'. 

AVER-CORN,  in  Ancient  Writing,  fuch  corn  as  by 
cudom  is  brought  by  the  tenants’  carriages,  to  the  lord’s 
granary. 

AVERDUPOIS  Pound.  See  Pound. 

Averdupois  Weight.  See  Weight. 

AUERHAHN,  in  Ornithology,  a name  afiigned  by 
Frifch,  Bloch,  and  others,  to  the  woodgrous,  or  mountain 
cock,  tetrao  urogallus  of  Linnseus. 

AVERIA,  in  our  Law  Books,  properly  fignify  oxen  or 
horfes  ufed  for  the  plough  ; but,  in  a general  fenfe,  any 
cattle  ; and  fometimes  the  term  includes  all  perfonal  edate. 

When  mention  is  made  of  one  bead,  they  fay,  quidam 
equus,  vel  quidam  bos  : when  of  two  or  more,  they  do  not 
fay,  equi  or  loves,  but  averia. 

Averia,  in  Commerce,  a branch  of  the  Spanifh  revenue, 
denotes  a tax  paid  on  account  of  convoys  to  guard  the 
fhips  failing  to  and  from  America,  which  was  firli  impofed 
when  fir  Francis  Drake  filled  the  New  World  with  terror 
by  his  expedition  to  the  South  fea.  It  amounts  to  2 per 
cent,  on  the  value  of  goods.  Robertfon’s  Amer.  vol.  iii. 
p.  490. 

Averia,  Replegiare  de  Averiis.  See  Replegiare. 

AVERIIS  captis  in  Withernam,  in  Law,  a writ  for  the 
taking  of  cattle  to  his  ufe  who  hath  cattle  unlawfully  di- 
ftrained  by  another,  and  driven  out  of  the  county  .where 
3 they 
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they  were  taken,  fo  that  they  cannot  be  replevied  by  the 
fiieriff.  Reg.  Orig.  82.  See  Distress. 

AVERIUM.  See  Heiuot. 

AVER-LAND,  a term  employed,  under  the  feudal 
fyllern,  to  iignify  fuch  lands  as  were  employed  by  the 
tenants  for  the  ufe  of  their  lords. 

AVERMENT,  in  Law , ufually  fignifies  an  offer  of 
the  defendant  to  make  good  or  juftily  an  exception,  pleaded 
in  abatement  or  bar  of  the  plaintiff’s  aftion. 

The  word  alfo  fometimes  fignifies  the  act,  as  well  as  the 
offer,  of  juitifying  the  exception  ; and  not  only  the  form, 
but  the  matter  thereof.  Co.  Litt.  362.  Averment  is  cither 
general  or  particular. 

Averment,  general,  is  the  conclufion  of  every  plea  to 
the  writ,  or  in  bar  of  replications  or  other  pleadings  (for 
counts,  or  avowries  in  nature  of  counts,  need  not  to  be 
averred),  containing  matter  affirmative;  and  ought  to  be 
with  the  words,  “ hoc paratus  ejl  verljicure See  Plead- 
ing. 

Averment,  particular,  is  when  the  life  of  a tenant  for 
life,  or  tenant  in  tail,  or  the  parfon  of  a church,  is  averred, 
See.  The  ufe  of  averment  being  to  afcertain  what  is  al- 
leged doubtfully,  deeds  may  fometimes  be  made  good  by 
averment,  where  a perfon  is  not  certainly  named  ; but  where 
the  deed  itfelf  is  void  for  uncertainty,  it  cannot  be  made 
good  by  averment.  5 Rep.  1 55.  Averment,  which  is  mere- 
ly the  allegation*  of  a party,  cannot  be  made  againfl  a 
record,  which  imports  an  uncontroulable  verity.  Co.  Lit. 
246.  Jenk.  232.  Lil.  P.  R.  155.  Averment  does  not 
lie  againft  the  proceedings  of  a court  of  record.  2 Hawk. 
P.  C.  c.  i.  §,14*  Nor  ihall  it  be  admitted  againft  a will 
concerning  lands.  5 Rep.  68.  And  an  averment  ftiall  not 
be  allowed  where  the  intent  of  the  teftator  cannot  be  col- 
lefted  out  of  the  words  of  the  will.  4 Rep.  44.  Nor  Ihall 
any  one  aver  a thing  contrary  to  the  condition  of  an  obli- 
gation, which  is  fuppofed  to  be  made  upon  good  delibera- 
tion, and  before  witneffes,  and  therefore  not  to  be  con- 
tradicted by  a bare  averment.  1 Lill.  Abr.  156.  If  an 
heir  is  fued  on  the  bond  of  his  anceftor,  it  muft  be  averred 
that  the  heirs  of  the  obligor  were  exprefsly  bound.  2 Saund. 
136.  Another  confideration  than  that  mentioned  in  a deed 
may  be  averred,  where  it  is  not  repugnant  or  contrary  to 
the  deed.  Dyer,  146.  But  a confideration  may  not  be 
averred,  that  is  againft  a particular  exprefs  confideration  ; 
nor  may  averment  be  made  againft  a confideration  men- 
tioned in  the  deed,  that  there  was  no  confideration 
given.  1 Rep.  176.  8 Rep.  155.  If  one  has  two  ma- 
nors known  by  the  name  of  W.  and  levies  a fine,  or  grants 
an  annuity  out  of  his  manor  of  W.,  lie  Ihall  by  averment 
afcertain  which  of  them  it  was.  6 Mod.  235.  Cha.  Rep. 
138.  If  a piece  of  ground  was  anciently  called  by  one 
name,  and  cf  late  is  called  by  another,  and  it  is  granted  to 
me  by  this  new  name,  an  averment  that  it  is  the  fame  will 
make  it  good.  Dyer,  37.  44.  No  averment  lies  againft  any 
returns  of  writs,  that  are  definitive  to  the  trial  of  the  thing 
returned  ; as  the  return  of  a fheriff  upon  his  writs,  Sc c.  ; but 
it  may  be  where  fuch  are  not  definitive  ; and  againft  certifi- 
cates upon  commiffions.  out  of  any  court ; alfo  againft  the 
returns  cf  bailiffs  of  franchifes,  fo  that  the  lords  be  not 
prejudiced  by  it.  Dyer,  348.  8 Rep-  121.  2 Cro.  13.  A 
fpecial  averment  muft  be  made  upon  the  pleading  of  a 
general  pardon,  for  the  party  to  bring  liimfelf  within  the 
pardon.  Hob.  67.  A perfon  may  aver  lie  is  not  the  fame 
perfon  on  appeal  of  death  in  favour  of  life.  I Nelf.  Abr. 
305.  Where  a man  is  to  take  a benefit  by  an  aft  of  parlia- 
ment, he  muft  aver  in  pleading,  that  he  is  not  a perfon  ex- 
cepted. Plow.  Comm.  87,  488.  • Pleas  merely  in  the  nega- 
tive fhall  not  be  averred,  becaufe  they  cannot  be  proved ; 
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nor  fliall  what  is  againft  prefumption  of  law  or  any  thing 
apparent  to  the  court.  Co.  Litt.  362.  373.  By  flat.  4 & 5. 
Ann.  c.  16,  no  exception  or  advantage  ftiall  be  taken  upon 
a demurrer,  for  want  of  averment  hoc  paratus  ejl.  See.  except 
the  lame  be  fpecially  fet  down  for  caufe  of  demurrer. 

AVERNI,  among  the  Ancient  Naturalljls,  certain  lakes, 
grottoes,  and  other  places,  which  infeft  the  air  with  poi- 
fonous  fteams  or  vapours ; called  alfo  mephites. 

The  word  is  formed  of  the  privative  a,  and  opne,  bird, 
as  intimating  that  birds  could  not  fly  over  them,  but  dropped 
down  dead.  Avernus,  q.  d.  aornus , locus  fine  avibus. 

Averni  are  faid  to  be  frequent  in  Hungary,  on  account 
of  the  abundance  of  mines  therein.  The  Grotto  del  Cani,  in 
Italy,  is  a famous  one.  But  the  1110ft  celebrated  Avernus  was  a 
lake  near  Baiae,  in  Campania,  by  the  modern  Italians  called 
Lago  di  Tripergola,  and  fituate  in  the  county  of  Lavora  in 
Naples,  near  Puzzuoli,  and  faid  to  be  about  6co  yards  in  dia- 
meter, and  in  fome  places  188  feet  deep. — The  fumes  it 
emitted  are  reprefented  by  the  ancients  as  beingof  fo  malignant 
a nature,  that  birds  could  not  fly  over  it,  but  funk  down  dead; 
which  fome  later  writers  have  chofien  to  attribute  to  this,  that 
its  fulphureous  effluvia  not  being  of  coniiftence  to  fuftain  the 
birds,  they  dropped  by  their  own  weight.  This  circumftance, 
joined  with  the  great  depthof  the  lake,  occafioiied  theancients 
to  take  it  for  the  gate  or  entrance  of  hell  ; and  accordingly 
Homer  brings  Ulyffes  to  Avernus,  as  to  the  mouth  of  the 
infernal  regions  ; and  in  imitation  of  the  Grecian  bard,  Vir- 
gil makes  kEneas  defeend  this  way  into  the  fame  abodes. — 
Vibius  Sequefter  fays,  that  no  bottom  of  it  has  been  found. 
( See  Hell.  ) Next  to  the  Baise  ( fays  Strabo ) lies  the  L11- 
crine  bay,  and  within  it  the  lake  Avernus ; which  is  a deep 
darklome  lake,  with  a narrow  entry  from  the  outer  bay  : 
it  is  furrounded  with  fteep  banks,  that  hang  threatening 
over  it ; and  is  only  acceffible  by  the  narrow  paffage  through 
which  yoq  fail  in.  Thefe  banks  were  anciently  quite  over- 
grown with  a wild  wood,  impenetrable  by  a human  foot. 
Its  gloomy  fhade  imprefl'ed  an  awful  fuperftition  upon  the 
minds  of  the  beholders  ; whence  it  was  reputed  the  feat  of 
the  Cimmerians,  who  dwelt  in  perpetual  night.  Whoever 
failed  hither,  firft  offered  facrifice  ; and  endeavoured  to 
propitiate  the  infernal  powers,  with  the  affiftance  of  fome 
priefts,  who  attended  upon  the  place,  and  direfted  the 
myftic  performance.  Within,  a fountain  of  pure  'water  broke 
cut,  juft  over  the  fea  ; but  ho  creature  ever  tailed  of  it, 
believing  it  to  be  a vein  of  the  river  Styx  : fomewhat  near 
this  fountain  was  the  .oracle  ; and  the  hot  waters  frequent 
in  thefe  parts,  made  them  think  they  were  branches  of  the 
burning'  Phlegethon. 

The  holinefs  of  thefe  fnades  (fays  a modern  traveller)  re- 
mained uirimpeached  for  many  ages.  Hannibal  marched  bis 
army'to  offer  incenfe  at  this  altar  ; though.,  perhaps,  he  was 
led  to  this  aft  of  devotion,  rather  by  the  hopes  of  furprifing 
the  garrifon  of  Puteoli,  than  by  his  piety.  After  a long 
reign  of  undifturbed  gloom  and  celebrity,  a bidden  glare  of 
light  was  let  in  upon  Avernus ; the  horrors  were  dilpelled, 
and  with  them  vanifhed  the  fanftity  of  the  lake  : the  axe  of 
Agrippa  brought  its  forelt  to  the  ground,  difturbed  its 
fleepy  waters  with  flaps,  and  gave  room  for  all  its  malignant 
effluvia  to  efcape.  The  virulence  of  thefe  exhalations  is  de- 
feribed  by  ancient  authors  as  very  extraordinary;  but  modern 
writers,  who  know  the  place  merely  in  a cleared  ftate,  charge 
thefe  accounts  with  exaggeration  ; and  yet  it  muft  be  o\Nied 
that  they  claim  feme  refpeft,  as  the  air  is  even  now  feverifa 
and  dangerous,  which  the  jaundiced  faces  of  the  vine- 
dreffers,  who  have  fucceeded  the  Sibyls  and  Cimmerians  in 
the  poffefiion  of  the  temple,  moft  ruefully  teftify.  Boccacio 
relates,  that  during  his  refidence  at  the  Neapolitan  court, 
the  furface  of  this  lake  was  fuddenly  covered  with  dead  fifh, 
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black  and  finged,  as  if  killed  by  fome  fubaqueous  eruption 
of  fire.  At  prefent,  however,  it  abounds  with  tench,  and 
the  du/lcy  Avernus  is  become  clear  and  ferene  ; fo  that  it 
offers  a moft  alluring  furface  and  a charming  fcene  for  amufe- 
ments  fimilar  to  thole  which  were  fought  for  at  the  Lucrine 
lake  in  the  time  of  Seneca,  and  which  he  has  defcribed. 
Spallanzani  informs  us,  that  he  faw  great  numbers  of  feals 
fwimming  on  its  furface  ; and  the  peafants  affured  him,  that 
the  lake  abounded  with  water-fowl  in  the  winter.  “ Nor 
do  I know,”  fays  this  writer,  “ any  caufe  which  can  at 
prefent  drive  them  from  a place  where  they  may  find 
plenty  of  food,  as  neither  the  environs,  nor  the  lake  itfelf, 
afford  any  indication  of  noxious  exhalations.”  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  this  lake  was  the  crater  of  an  ancient  vol- 
cano. Like  other  volcanic  craters,  its  internal  fides  become 
narrow  towards  the  bottom  ; and  both  the  bottom  and  the 
external  part  of  Monte  Nuovo,  fo  called  becaufe  it  was  pro- 
duced by  fubterranean  fires  in  1538,  confift  of  a friable 
tufa,  in  many  places  covered  with  plants.  The  fea  bathes 
the  fides  of  this  volcano,  which,  if  dug  into  as  well  within 
the  water  as  without,  are  found  very  warm.  The  fame 
warmth  is  likewife  perceived  at  the  bottom  of  the  crater. 
From  fuch  excavations  likewife  ariie  thin  warm  vapours.  In 
fact,  in  tiie  internal  parts  of  Monte  Nuovo,  we  find  all  the 
lall  remains  of  volcanic  conflagration.  In  the  external  fides 
of  the  mountain  many  pieces  of  lava  were  found,  which 
were  of  a middle  character  between  lava  and  pumice-ftone, 
and  which  Spallanzani  on  this  account  denominates  pumice 
of  lava.  The  bafe  of  thefe  flones  is  a horn-ftone,  mixed 
with  a few  feltfpar  fcales  ; they  fcarcely  adhere  to  the 
tongue,  and  emit  a flight  arg.Ilaceous  odour.  In  the  fur- 
nace they  produce  a compact  enamel  of  a dark  grey  colour, 
tranfpareut  at  the  angles,  and  which  gives  a few  fparks  with 
Reel.  Towards  the  internal  bottom  of  the  crater,  Spallan- 
zani found,  projecting  from  the  tufa,  the  fame  kind  of  lava, 
penetrated  with  felti'pars,  but  more  compact  and  heavy, 
and  interfperfed  with  beautiful  and  fliining  veins  of  black 
enamel  of  various  thicknefs.  On  the  fide  of  the  bottom, 
within  the  tufa,  this  fagacious  obferver  difcovered  a fmall 
cavity,  formed  either  by  nature  or  art,  that  abounds  with 
faline  effiorefcences,  which  he  at  firft  imagined  to  be  mu- 
riate of  ammoniac  ( fal  ammoniac ) , or  fulphat  of  alumine 
(alum) ; but  their  urinous  acrid  tafte,  the  green  colour  which 
they  gave  to  fyrup  of  violets,  and  other  qualities  that  are 
proper  to  foda,  left  no  doubt  that  they  were  formed  from 
that  fait.  On  the  tufaceous  fides  of  the  crater,  both  inter- 
nal and  external,  Spallanzani  perceived,  as  he  had  done  in 
the  lake  Agnano,  a great  number  of  frogs  that  were  leap- 
ing about,  nearly  half  an  inch  long,  and  about  a quarter  in 
breadth.  They  had  the  complete  form  of  the  frog,  were 
of  a dark  yellow  colour,  and  their  fore-feet  were  divided 
into  four  toes,  and  their  hinder  into  five  ; though  they  have 
not  the  ihape  of  the  hand,  which  conftitutes  an  effential  dif- 
ference between  thefe  frogs,  and  the  others  of  thofe  coun- 
tries. It  was  difficult  to  account  for  the  produftion  of  theie 
amphibious  animals.  “ Among  all  the  different  fpecies  of 
European  frogs,”  fays  Spallanzani,  “ (and  under  this  ge- 
nus, I,  with  Linnaeus,  likewife  include  toads),  I know 
none,  which  do  not  begin  their  exiftence  in  water,  and  con- 
tinue to  live  in  it  fome  time,  until  they  throw  off  the  mafic 
of  the  tadpole,  and  affume  the  fhape  of  frogs.  But  Monte 
Nuovo  is  not  only  entirely  without  moiffure,  but  as  I learned 
from  the  peafants  who  refide  in  the  neighbourhood,  even 
when  heavy  rains  fall,  the  bottom  of  the  crater,  which  is  the 
only  place  where  rain  water  can  be  collected  and  retained, 
imbibes  all  the  water  immediately,  as  in  fadt  it  muff,  fince 
it  confifts  of  a light  fpongy  tufa,  full  of  cracks  and  fiffures. 
The  only  water  near  is  that  of  the  lake  Agnano,  about 
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half  a mile  diftant,  from  which  thefe  animals  might  be  fup- 
pofed  to  have  derived  their  origin,  were  it  not  that  the 
frogs  of  that  lake  are  of  a totally  different  fpecies.”  Upon 
the  whole  this  ingenious  naturalift  concludes,  that  the  pre- 
fence of  thefe  creatures  in  this  place  was  to  him  an  aenigma, 
which  it  required  a longer  ftay  in  this  volcanic  country  to 
enable  him  to  folve. 

The  cave,  called  the  Sibyl’s  Grotto,  near  Avernus,  which 
is  oppofite  to  the  temple,  feems  more  likely,  as  Mr.  Swin- 
burne apprehends,  to  have  been  the  mouth  of  a communi- 
cation between  Cuma  and  Avernus,  than  the  abode  of  a pro- 
phetefs  ; efpecially  as  the  Sibyl  is  pofitively  faid  by  hilto- 
rians  to  have  dwelt  in  a cavern  under  the  Cumaean  citadel. 
Some  have  conjedlured  that  it  was  part  of  the  canal  ab- 
furdly  projected  by  Nero,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber  to 
the  Julian  port.  On  every  hill,  and  in  every  vale  of  thefe 
environs,  appear  the  ruins  of  extenfive  villas,  once  embel- 
lifhed  with  all  the  elegancies  of  combined  art,  but  now 
traced  only  by  half-buried  mouldering  walls,  and  fome  mar- 
ble fragments,  the  remaining  indications  of  the  tafte  and 
coftlinefs  with  which  they  were  confirudled.  Among  the 
ruins  of  this  country,  one,  in  particular,  claims  attention  ; 
and  this  is  the  villa  in  which  Cicero  had  his  academy,  where 
he  penned  fome  of  his  moil  admirable  produdtions,  and  which 
probably  Rood  on  a fpot  covered  by  the  eruption  of  1538. 
Swinburne’s  Travels,  vol.  iii.  p.  51,  &c.  Spallanzani’s 
Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  128,  & c. 

AUEROCHS,  in  Zoology,  a fynonymous  name  of 
the  wild  ox,  given  by  Gefner  and  Ridinger.  See  Bos 
Ferus. 

AVERON,  in  Geography,  an  ifland  in  the  North  fea, 
near  the  coaft  of  Norway.  N.  lat.  63°  6'.  E.  long.  70 
44'. 

AVERPENNY,  a.  d.  Average-penny,  in  Antiquity, 
money  contributed  towards  the  king’s  averages,  or  money 
given  to  be  freed  thereof.  See  Average. 

AVERRHOA,  in  Botany,  (fo  named  after  the  famous 
commentator  on  Ariffotle  and  Avicenna ; commonly 
called  Averrhoes,  of  Corduba,  in  Spain  ; his  “ Coiliget,” 
or  the  plants  ufed  in  food,  &c.  was  written  about  the  end 
of  the  twelfth  century).  Lin.g.576.  Schreb.  784.  Juff.  375. 
Clafs,  decandria pentagynia.  ( Pentandria,  Lour. ) Nat.  Order, 
gruinales — tcrelintacea.  Jufl.  Gen.  Char.  Cal.  perianth  five- 
leaved, eredt,  fmall ; leaflets  lanceolate,  permanent.  Cor. 
petals  five,  lanceolate,  the  lower  part  eredl,  the  upper  fpread- 
ing.  Stain,  filaments  ten,  fetaceous,  alternately  the  length 
of  the  corolla,  arid  {horter  ; anthers  roundifh.  Bi/1,  germ 
oblong,  obfeurely  five-cornered  ; Ryles  five,  fetaceous,  eredl  ; 
fiigmas  fimple.  Per.  pome  turbinate,  five  cornered,  five- 
celled  ; leeds  angular,  feparated  by  membranes. 

Eff.  Gen.  Char.  Cal.  five-leaved.  Pet.  five,  expanding 
above  ; pome  five-cornered,  five -celled. 

Species,  1.  A.  Bilimbi.  Rumph.  Amb.  1.  1 1 8.  t.  36. 
Rheed.  Mai. 3. 55.  t.45,46.  Lour.  Cochinch.  289.  “Trunk 
naked,  fruit -bearing  ; pomes  oblong,  obtufe-anglcd.”  A 
tree  about  eight  feet  in  height,  with  few  reclining  branches  ; 
leaves  pinr.ate,  with  ten  or  more  pairs  of  leaflets  ; flowers 
on  racemes  adhering  to  the  trunk,  of  a red  purple  colour; 
calyx  fivc-cleft ; fruit  an  oblong  pome,  the  thicknefs  of  a 
finger,  fmodth.  A native  of  Goa,  a.id  of  both  fides  of  the 
Ganges.  2.  A.  Caratnbola,  Rumph.  1.  c.  t.  35.  Rheed.  1.  c. 
t.  43,  44.  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  75.  Lour.  1.  c.  “ Axillae  of  the 
leaves  fruit-bearing  ; pomes  oblong,  acute-angled.  This  is  a 
tree  above  themiddleiize,  with  fpreading  branches,  and  a very 
clofe  head  ; leaves  with  about  four  pairs  uf  leaflets,  which  are 
ovate,  acuminate,  entire,  oppofite,  the  upper  ones  largefl  ; 
flowers  lateral,  on  fhort  racemes  ; corolla  bell-fhaped,  varie- 
gated with  purple  and  white ; fiamens  always  five ; pome 
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the  fize  of  a hen’s  egg,  with  a yellow  rind.  Dr.  Bruce 
gives  a curious  detail  of  the  fenllbility  of  the  petioles  and 
even  branches  of  this  tree.  The  fruit  of  both  the  fpecies 
affords  a pleafant  acid  juice,  efpecially  the  former.  The 
Bramins  and  Portuguefe  call  this  tree  carambola  ; in  Mala- 
bar it  is  named  tamara-tonga  ; and  in  Bengal,  camruc,  or 
camrunga.  Both  thefe  Indian  trees  have  been'  introduced 
into  the  Kew-garden. 

AVERRHOES,  or  Averroes,  or  Abu  a!  Waked  Mo- 
hammed Ehn  Ahmed  Bin  Rojhd,  in  Biography,  an  eminent 
philofopher  and  phyfician,  was  born  about  the  middle  of 
the  twelfth  century,  at  Corduba,  the  chief  city  of  the  Sara- 
cens in  Spain,  where  his  grandfather  and  father  had  occu- 
pied the  polls  of  chief  prieft  and  chief  magiftrate.  The 
firft  care  of  his  education  was  entrulled  with  Thophail  of 
Seville,  who  inftru&ed  him  in  the  Illamitic  law  ; and  after 
the  manner  of  the  Arabian  fchools,  in  the  Mahometan 
theology,  conneftedwiththe  Ariftotelian  phiiofophy.  Under 
Avenzoar  he  ftudied  medicine  ; and  under  Ibnu-Saig,  the  ma- 
thematical fciences;  and  he  connetted  himielf  with  the  Maho- 
metan fe£l  of  the  Affiarites.  Upon  his  father’s  demife,  he 
was  chofen  to  fucceed  him  in  the  chief  magi  ft  racy  at  Cor- 
duba. The  fame  of  his  talents  and  erudition  having  reached 
the  caliph  Jacob  Al-Manfor,  king  of  Mauritania,  lie  was 
appointed  by  this  prince  fupreme  magiftrate  and  prieft  of 
Morocco  and  all  Mauritania,  and  allowed  to  retain  his  former 
honours.  Averroes  accepted  the  appointment ; and  having 
provided  a fubftitute  at  Corduba,  removed  to  Morocco,  and 
continued  there  till  he  had  inftituted,  through  the  kingdom, 
judges  well  drilled  in  the  Mahometan  law,  and  fettled  the 
whole  plan  of  adminiftration.  He  then  returned  home,  and 
refumed  his  offices.  This  rapid  advancement  excited  the 
envy  of  his  rivals  at  Corduba;  and,  in  order  to  jullify  an 
acchfation  of  his  having  deferted  the  true  Mahometan  faith, 
they  engaged  a number  of  young  perfons  to  requeft  his 
inftruclion  in  phiiofophy,  that  they  might  deteCl  his  herefy. 
Averroes  frankly  communicated  his  theological  fentiments, 
of  which  they  took  minutes  for  the  ufe  of  his  accufers. 
Accordingly,  a charge  of  herefy  attefted  upon  oath,  and 
figned  byone  hundred  witneffes,was  conveyed  to  Al-Manfor. 
The  caliph  admitted  the  accufation,  and  proceeded  to 
puniffi  him  by  an  order  for  the  confifcation  of  his  goods, 
and  by  requiring  him  to  reiide  in  thofe  precinfts  of  Corduba 
which  were  inhabited  by  the  Jews.  Here  he  became  an  ob- 
ject of  general  obloquy  and  perfecution  ; and  he  was  pelted 
by  the  boys  in  the  ftreets,  whenever  he  repaired  to  perform 
his  devotions  at  the  mofque  of  the  city.  His  pupil  Maimo- 
nides,  in  order  to  prevent  the  neceffity  of  joining  in  this 
general  outcry  againft  him,  left  Corduba  ; and  Averroes 
himfelf  at  length  finding  means  to  efcape,  fled  to  Fez  ; 
but  here  he  was  foon  difcovered,  and  committed  by  the 
magiftrates  to  prifon.  The  king,  as  foon  as  he  heard  of 
his  flight,  convened  an  affembly  to  deliberate  upon  the 
meafures  which  were  proper  to  be  purfued  againft  this 
heretic.  I : the  affembly,  a diverfity  of  opinions  prevailed  ; 
fome  recommended  death,  and  others  public  penance  and  a re- 
cantation of  his  errors.  Al-Manfor  approved  the  fentiments 
of  thofe  who  were  moil  mild  and  moderate  in  their  judgment ; 
and  Averroes  was  conducted,  at  the  time  of  public  prayers, 
to  the  gate  of  the  mofque  ; and  being  placed  upon  the 
upper  ftep,  every  one  that  paffed  was  allowed  to  fpit  upon 
his  face.  At  the  clofe  of  the  fervice,  he  was  interrogated 
by  the  judge,  accompanied  by  his  attendants,  whether  he 
repented  of  his  herefies.  Averroes  profeffed  his  penitence, 
and  was  releafed.  During  his  continuance  at  Fez  fie  opened 
a courfe  of  leblures  on  the  civil  law  ; but  finding  little 
encouragement,  he  obtained  leave  of  the  king  to  return  to 
Corduba,  where  he  experienced  all  the  miferies  of  poverty 
and  contempt.  The  people,  however,  diffatisfied  with  the 


regent  who  had  fucceeded  him,  petitioned  the  king  that 
their  former  governor  might  be  rellored.  Al-Manfor,  un- 
willing to  a<St  on  his  own  judgment,  called  a general  affem- 
bly,  and  it  was  determined,  that  the  penitent  heretic  ftiould 
be  rellored,  by  the  royal  mandate,  to  ail  his  former  honours. 
In  confequence  of  this  fortunate  change  in  his  circuniftasices, 
Averroes  removed  to  Morocco,  taught  in  its  fchools,  and 
fpent  there  the  remainder  of  his  days.  According  to  Leo 
Africanus,  his  death  happened  in  the  year  of  the  Hegira 
603,  A.  D.  1206  ; others  fay  that  he  died  about  the  year 
1198. 

This  philofopher  has  been  highly  celebrated  for  his  per- 
fonal  virtues.  Such  was  his  temperance,  that  he  partook 
only  once  in  the  day  of  the  plained  food.  In  his  appli- 
cation he  was  unremitting  and  indefatigable  ; allowing  him- 
felf no  other  recreation  in  the  courfe  of  the  day  than  the 
change  ol  feverer  literary  occupations  for  thofe  of  poetry  or 
hiftory,  and  fpending  whole  nights  in  finely.  In  his  ju- 
dicial capacity,  he  difeharged  his  duty  with  great  wifdom 
and  integrity  ; and  his  humanity  was  filch,  that  he  could 
not  pafs  fentence  or  deatli  upon. any  criminal,  but  perform- 
ed this  office  by  his  deputies.  In  the  exercife  of  forbear- 
ance, meeknefs,  and  felf-ccmmand,  he.  was  fignally  exem- 
plary. When  a fervaut,  employed  by  an  enemy,  intruded 
upon  him  in  one  of  his  public  leCtures,  and  whifpered 
fome  abufive  language,  Averroes,  with  perfeCt  felf-poffeffion,  ■ 
turned  round  to  him,  and  faid,  “ Well  well ;”  and  pro- 
ceeded with  his  bufinefs.  This  fervant  waited  upon  him 
the  next  day  to  implore  his  pardon  for  the  infult  he  had 
offered  him.  “ God  forgive  thee,”  faid  Averroes,  “ thou 
haft  publicly  fhewn  me  to  be  a patient  man  ; and  as  for 
thine  injury,  it  is  not  worthy  of  notice.”  He  then  gave 
him  money,  and  difmified  him  with  this  admonition  ; “ what 
thou  haft  done  to  me,  do  not  to  another.”  In  the  exercife 
of  his  liberality  to  learned  men,  Averroes  made  no  dif- 
crimination  between  his  friends  and  his  enemies ; and  for 
his  condudl  in  this  refpeft,  his  apology  was,  that  in  giving 
to  his  friends  and  relations,  he  merely  followed  the  di&ates 
of  nature  ; but  in  giving  to  his  enemies  he  fulfilled  the 
obligations  of  virtue  ; and  he  alfo  boafted  that  by  this 
method  he  had  converted  enemies  into  friends.  Upon  the 
occafion  of  burning  fome  amatory  verfes  which  he  had 
written  in  his  youth,  he  remarked,  that  when  he  was  young, 
he  was  difobedient  to  reafon  ; but  now  in  his  old  age,  he 
followed  it ; and  he  added  this  fingular  wifli,  that  he  had 
been  born  an  old  man  : “ utinam  natus  fuiffem  fenex.” 
However,  when  he  was  requefted  to  exercife  his  magifterial 
authority  in  the  fuppreffion  of  fome  licentious  poems  that 
had  been  publiffied  by  a learned  Jew,  and  informed  that  his 
own  fon  had  copied  fome  of  the  verfes,  and  that  there  was 
not  a man,  woman,  or  child  in  Corduba,  who  had  not 
learnt  fome  of  the  fongs  of  Sahal,  he  exclaimed,  “ Can  a 
fingle  hand  itop  a theufand  mouths  1” 

In  phiiofophy,  Averroes  was  an  enthufiaftic  admirer  of 
Arillotle,  and  yielded  a fuperftitious  deference  to  his  au- 
thority ; he  even  indulged  his  admiration  to  fuch  an  excels, 
that  he  aferibed  to  the  writings  of  the  Stagirite  a degree 
of  perfection  “ which  is  truly  miraculous,  and  which  proves 
him  to  have  been  rather  a divine  than  a human  being.” — 

“ The  do&rine  of  Ariftotle,”  fays  he,  “ is  the  perfection  of 
truth,  and  his  underita  iding  attained  the  utmoft  limit  of 
human  ability  ; fo  that  it  might  be  truly  faid  of  him,  that  he 
was  created  and  given  to  the  world  by  divine  p-oyidence, 
that  we  might  fee  in  him  how  much  it  is  poffible  for  man  to 
know.”  This  extravagance  of  admiration  on  the  part  of 
Averroes  is  the  more  furprifing,  as  he  was  unacquainted 
with  the  Greek  language,  and  was  therefore  obliged  to  p?- 
rufe  the  writings  of  his  oracle  in  wretched  Arabic  tranfla, 
tions,  taken  immediately  from  Latin  or  Syriac  verfion=. 
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His  commentaries',  however,  though  they  abound  with  er- 
ror, mifreprefentation,  and  confuiion,  have  been  held  in 
fuch  high  eftimation,  ever  fince  the  revival  of  letters,  that 
Averroes  has  been  ftyled  by  way  of  eminence,  “ The  Com- 
mentator.” Many  of  his  writings  in  this  way  were  fo  much 
admired  by  the  Jews,  that  fome  of  them  were  tranflated 
into  Hebrew.  Averroes  alfo  wrote  a paraphrafe  of  Plato’s 
Republic  ; and  a treatife  in  defence  of  philofophy  againft 
Al-Gazel,  intitled,  “ Habapala  Altabapalah,”  or  “De- 
Itru^fiones  Deftruftionum  the  delign  of  which  was  to 
confute  the  metaphyfical  opinions  maintained  againit  thofe 
philofophers,  who  alfert  two  uncreated  natures. 

Though  it  is  evident  from  the  whole  tenor  of  his  life,  that 
Averroes  could  have  little  time  for  the  practice  of  phylic, 
whence  Bayle,  as  well  as  feveral  other  writers,  have  fuppoled, 
that  his  knowledge  of  medicine  was  merely  theoretical,  yet 
we  have  the  authority  of  his  own  words  to  prove,  he  was 
engaged  in  the  pradlice  alfo,  though  probably  to  no  great 
extent.  One  oblervation  (Friend  fays)  we  find  made  by 
him  which  does  not  occur  in  any  earlier  writer,  is  “ that 
the  fame  perfon  could  have  the  fmall-pox  but  once.”  His 
principal  medical  work,  the  “ Colliget,”  or  “ Univerfal,” 
written  at  the  command  of  the  Miramauiolin  of  Morocco, 
is  a compendium  of  p’nyfic,  colledled  from  the  writings  of 
other  authors,  with  feme  not  very  material  additions  from 
his  own  llores.  He  wrote  alfo  a Commentary  on  the  Can- 
tica  of  Avicenna,  which  he  calls  the  bell  introduction  to 
the  knowledge  of  medicine  extant.  This  affords  a com- 
plete anfwer  to  thofe  who  accufe  him  of  having  been  jealous 
of  the  fame  of  that  celebrated  phyfician.  As  a proof  how- 
ever, that  he  regarded  him  as  a rival,  it  is  alleged  that  he 
avoids  the  mention  of  him,  and  in  confuting  a doftrine 
maintained  by  Avicenna,  he  treats  it  merely  as  the  opinion 
of  Galen.  Befides  the  works  above  mentioned,  Averroes 
wrote,  “ De  Venenis,”  “ De  Febribus,”  “ De  Theriaca,” 
and  “ De  Simplicibus  Medicinis ;”  all  of  which  have  been 
tranflated  into  Latin,  and  publifhed  in  various  forms.  Aver- 
roes wrote  many  other  treatifes  in  theology,  philofophy,  ju- 
rifprudence,  and  medicine.  In  the  Efeurial  catalogue  (t.  i. 
p.  299. ) , mention  is  made  of  an  index  of  his  books,  amount- 
ing in  all  to  feven ty-eight.  His  commentary  on  Ariftotle 
was  publifhed  in  Latin,  at  Venice,  in  folio,  in  1495.  An 
edition  of  his  works  was  publi fined  in  4to.,  at  Lyons,  in 
1537  ; another  in  folio,  with  the  famous  Latin  tranflation, 
by  Bagolin,  at  Venice,  in  1552  ; and  a third  by  Moffa,  at 
Venice,  in  1608.  Of  the  MSS.  prefeved  in  different  libra- 
ries and  particularly  at  Vienna,  many  are  either  Hebrew 
tranflations  from  the  Arabic,  or  Arabic  written  in  Hebrew 
characters. 

As  to  the  religious  opinions  of  Averroes,  he  was  by  pro- 
feflion  a Mahometan  ; but  he  does  not  feem  to  have  enter- 
tained any  great  reverence  for  his  prophet.  It  is  related  of 
him,  that  he  called  Chriftianity  an  impoffible  religion,  be- 
canfe  it  taught  men  to  eat  their  god  ; fimilar  to  the  reflection 
of  Cicero  De  Nat.  Deor.  1.  iii.  c.  16.',  when  he  confidered, 
that  the  name  of  Ceres  was  given  to  bread,  and  that  of 
Bacchus  to  wine  :■  “ Ecquem  tarn  amentem  effe  putas  qui 
illud,  quo  vefcatur,  Deum  credat  efie  that  Judaifm,  on 
account  of  its  rites  and  ceremonies,  was  a religion  for  chil- 
dren ; that  Mahometanifm,  offering  only  fenfual  rewards, 
was  the  religion  offwine  ; and  that  he  exclaimed,  “ Let  my 
foul,  at  death,  be  among  the  philofophers.”  It  is  alfo  faid, 
that  he  wrote  againit  the  three  great  law-givers,  Mofes, 
Chrift,  and  Mahomet ; and  that  he  furniflied  materials  for 
the  book  “ De  tribus  Impoftoribus.”  His  doCtrine  con- 
cerning the  foul  is  iuppofed,  not  to  have  been  peculiarly 
his  own,  but  to  have  been  afferted  by  Ariffotle,  and  to  have 
been  embraced  by  Theophraftus,  Simplicius,  and  Thernif- 
tiu $ ; which  was  this,  that  intellect  does  not  exilt  individu- 
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ally  in  this  or  that  man  , but  that  there  is  one  intellect  be- 
longing to  the  whole  race  of  human  beings,  the  common 
fource  of  all  individual  thought,  as  the  fun  is  the  common 
fource  of  light  to  the  world.  Similar  to  this  was  the  doc- 
trine of  Malebranche,  who  alcribed  the  production  of  ideas 
immediately  to  God,  and  taught  that  the  human  mind  per- 
ceives God,  and  lees  all  things  in  him.  Averroes,  however, 
proceeded  farther  ; and  he  feemS  to  have  conceived,  that 
there  was  no  other  caufe  of  thought  in  individual  men,  than 
one  univerfal  intelligence,  which,  without  multiplying  itfelf, 
is  aCtually  united  to  all  the  individuals  of  the  fperiea,  as  a 
common  foul.  This  notion,  with  its  obvious  confequences, 
as  they  concern  the  diflinCt  exiftence  and  immortality  of  the 
human  foul,  obtained  fo  much  credit  among  philofophers 
for  feveral  centuries,  and  particularly  in  Italy,  where  their 
advocates  were  denominated  “ Averrhoifts,”  that  it  was 
thought  necefiary  to  employ  the  papal  authority  for  its 
fuppreffion.  At  prefect,  the  notions  of  Averroes  are  ex- 
ploded and  his  writings  are  forgotten.  Dr.  Friend  (Hift. 
Phylic,  p.  u8.\  anxious  to  vindicate  Averroes  from  the 
charge  of  infidelity,  with  regard  to  a future  flate,  refers  to 
two  paffages  in  his  works  ; in  one  of  which  (Phyfic.  Difput. 
3.)  he  afferts,  that  the  foul  is  not  mortal ; and  in  another, 
(Id  4)  that  it  is  immortal.  Eeo.  Afric.  de  Vir.  Illuitr. 
Arab.  Gen.  DiCt.  Bruckcr’s  Philcf.  by  Enfield,  vol.  ii. 
]).  245,  See.  Fabr.  Bib.  Grasc.  t.  xiii.  p.  95.  282,  &c» 
Friend’s  Hilt,  of  Phyfic,  vol.  ii.  p.  115,  &c.  Haller,  Bib. 
Med.  PraCL 

AVERRHOISTS,  a fed  of  peripatetic  philofophers, 
who  appeared  in  Italy  fome  time  before  the  reiteration  of 
learning,  and  attacked  the  natural  immortality  of  the  foul  ; 
and  who  took  their  denomination  from  Averrhoes.  The 
opinion  of  this  feCt  was  condemned  by  the  laft  council  of 
the  Lateral!,  under  Leo  X. 

A V E R RUNG  AT  I O N,  from  averrunco , I prune , in 
Agriculture , the  act  of  cutting  or  lopping  off  the  fuperfluous 
branches  of  trees.  See  Pruning. 

AVERRUNCI,  from  averrunco,  I avert,  in  Antiquity, 
an  order  of  deities  among  the  Romans,  whofe  peculiar  office 
was  to  avert  dangers  and  evils.  The  Greeks  called  thefe 
deities  alexicacij  and  apopompAt.  They  were  Hercules, 
Apollo,  the  Diofcuri,  and  Jupiter. 

The  Egyptians  had  alfo  their  dii  averrunci,  or  apotropAi, 
who  were  pictured  in  a menacing  polture,  and  fometimes 
with  whips  in  their  hands. — Ills  was  a divinity  of  this  kind  ; 
as  is  fhewn  by  Kircher.  See  Oedip.  JEgypt.  tom.  iii. 
p.  487. 

AVERS  A,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  king- 
dom of  Naples,  and  territory  of  Lavora,  the  fee  of  a bifnop, 
who  is  fuffragan  to  the  archbilhop  of  Naples.  This  town 
was  built- and  fortified  A.  D.  1029,  by  count  Raiuulf,  the 
firit  leader  of  the  Normans,  who  came  into  Italy  to  feek 
their  fortunes  in  the  fervice  of  the  Italian  princes.  The 
feat  of.this  town  was  chofen,  in  a fertile  diffrift,  as  a cen- 
tral fpot  to  which  the  Normans  might  refort,  and  where 
they  might  obtain  a fixdd  fettlement.  Accordingly,  it  at- 
tracted every  year  new  fwarms  of  pilgrims  and  loldiers  ; 
fome  urged  by  necelfity,  and  others  by  the  hope  of  eafe 
and  renown.  The  outlaws  of  every  province  alfociated 
with  the  fettlers  in  this  place,  and  were  foon  affimilated  in 
manners  and  language  to  the  Gallic  colony. . The  fpot  was 
fituated  near  the  ruins  of  Atella,  at  the  junftion  of  two 
highways,  that  formed  an  eafy  communication  with  every 
part  of  the  country,  and  from  its  being  oppofed  to  Capua, 
and  from  his  averfion  to  Pandulph,  prince  of  that  city, 
Rainulf  called  it  Averl'a.  This  town  was  burnt  to  the 
ground  by  king  Roger  ; and  many  years  after,  it  underwent 
a fimilar  fate,  by  order  of  Charles  of  Anjou.  Its  ancient 
palace,  on  the  foundation  of  which  a convent  has  been  fince 
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eredled,  was  frequently  the  rcfidence  of  the  fovereign,  be- 
fore the  murder  of  Andrew  of  Hungary,  hufband  to  Joan 
the  firft,  who  was  affaffinated  by  the  inftigation  of  a brutal 
monk,  called  friar  Robert,  in  the  year  1345.  It  is  ficuatcd 
ten  miles  north  of  Naples.  N.  lat.  41  o.  E'.  long.  140  20. 

AVERSATA,  in  Entomology , a fpecies  of  Phaloa, 
( Geomctra\  with  pale  wings  ; it  re  a k at  the  bale  ; band  in 
in  the  middle  and  dot  brown.  Linn.  Fn.  Suec.  Inhabits 
Europe. 

AVER-SILVER,  a name  formerly  given  to  a cufcomcr 
rent.  Cow  el. 

AVERSION,  compounded  of  a,  from,  and  vertere,  to 
turn,  denotes  abhorrence,  or  diflike.  Some  oppofe  it  to 
defire  ; others,  with  lord  Kaimes,  to  affetlion.  See  Anti- 
pathy. 

AVERSIONS  ’venire,  or  locare,  in  Writers  of  the  Civil 
Ea vo,  feems  to  denote  the  felling,  or  letting  things  in  the 
lump,  without  fixing  particular  prices  for  each  piece. 

AVERSPERG,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Germany,  in 
Carniola,  eleven  miles  north -eait  of  Cirknitz. 

AVERTI,  in  Horfemanjhip,  is  applied  to  a regular  Hep 
Or  motion  enjoined  in  the  leflbns.  In  this  fenfe  they  i'Aj,  pas 
avert!,  fometimes pas  ecoute,  and  pas  ePccole,  which  all  denote 
the  fame.  The  word  is  mere  French,  and  fignifies  advifed. 

AVERTO,  in  Geography , a fmall  ifiaud  in  rhe  gulf  of 
Venice,  near  the  coaif  of  Friuli.  N.  lat.  45  ' 46'.  E.  long. 
*3°  32  • 

AVERY,  a place  where  oats,  or  provender,  are  kept  for 
the  king’s  horfes.  See  Averia. 

. AVES.  See  Avis. 

Aves,  or  Birds,  IJland  of,  in  Geography,  an  Hand  of  the 
Weft  Indies,  nearly  weft  from  Dominica,  and  fouth  from  the 
Virgin  illands  ; lo  called  from  the  number  of  birds  which 
breed  here,  and  lay  their  eggs  in  the  fond.  N.  lat.  1 50  26’.  W. 
long.  66°  20'. — Alfo,  a fmall  Hand,  not  for  from  the  coaft  of 
Terra  Firma,  fouth-eaft  from  Bonair  Hand,  N.  lat.  I 1°  50'. 
W.  long.  67°  25'.  On  the  north  fide  it  has  a good  harbour 
for  careening  {hips,  and  fome  wells.  It  is  about  four  miles 
long,  and  half  a mile  broad  at  the  eaft  end.  Within  three 
miles  there  is  a dangerous  reef  of  rocks,  extending  from  eaft 

to  north,  and  then  trending  to  the  weft Alfo,  an  Hand  near 

the  eaftern  coaft  of  Newfoundland.  N.  lat.  50°  5 . 

AVESA,  a river  of  Italy,  which  runs  into  the  Adriatic, 
near  Rimini. 

AVESBURY,  Robert  of,  in  Biography,  an  ancient  Eng- 
lifh  hiftorian,  flourifhed  in  the  fourteenth  century.  Fie 
was  regifter  of  the  archbiihop  of  Canterbury’s  court,  and 
wrote  a hiftory  of  England  in  his  own  times,  intitled, 
“ Mirabilia  Gefta  Magnifici  Regis  'Anglia:  Domini  Edwardi 
Tertii,  &c.”  As  this  hiftory  reaches  only  to  the  30th  of 
Edward  III.  A.D.  1356,  the  author  was  probably  prevented 
by  death  from  finifhing  his  plan.  He  appears  to  have  taken 
great  pains  in  procuring  the  moft  authentic  information  ; his 
foils  are  authenticated  by  original  papers ; his  dates  are  ac- 
curate ; and  the  defeit  of  his  ftyle  is  compenfated  by  his 
candour  and  impartiality  as  an  hiftorian.  This  valuable 
work  lay  long  concealed  : till,  in  the  year  1720,  the  indefa- 
tigable antiquary,  Thomas  Hearne,  printed  it  at  Oxford, 
from  a MS.  belonging  to  fir  Thomas  Seabright,  which  had 
been  formerly  in  the  hands  of  archbiihop  Parker,  and  two. 
other  MSS.,  one  in  the  Harleian  library,  and  the  other  in 
the  univerfity  library  at  Cambridge  ; all  which  are  thought 
to  be  as  old  as  the  time  when  the  author  flourilhed.  Mr. 
Tyrrel,  in  the  preface  to  the  third  volume  of  his  General 
Hiftory  cf  England,  cites  this  hiftorian,  and  fays,  that  he 
was  a confiderable  writer  of  that  age,  and  very  exadl  in  his 
account  of  king  Edward’s  actions  beyond  the  fea,  as  having 
taken  them  from  feveral  original  letters  of  perfons  of  note. 
To  Hearne’s  edition  is  added  an  appendix,  containing  feveral 
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curious  pieces  in  Englifh  antiquities,  unconnected  with  the 
work  itfelf ; and  particularly,  a tranfcript  of  the  love-letters 
between  Henry  VIII.  and  Anne  Bullen,  taken  from  the  ori- 
ginals kept  in  the  V atican  at  Rome,  A.D.  1682.  Biog,  Brit. 

AVESNE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  ftraits  of  Calais,  and  chief  place  of  a canton 
in  the  diftriCt  of  St.  Pol,  three  leagues  weft  of  Arras.  The 
place  contains  1221,  and  the  canton  13,915  inhabitants  j the 
territory  includes  225  kiliometres,  and  35  communes. 

AVESNES,  a ftrong  town  of  France,  i the  department 
of  the  North,  ana  principal  place  of  a diftridt.  It  is  fitu- 
ated  in  Kainault,  on  the  fir.a'l  river  Hcfpre.  Its  fortifica- 
tions were  repaired  by  Vauban  ; and  it  was  ceded  to  the 
French  by  the  Spaniards  in  1659.  The  place  contains  2935, 
and  the  two  cantons  18,785  inhabitants  ; the  whole  territory 
includes  310  kiliometres ; and  both  cantons  17  communes. 
It  is  diftant  ten  leagues  eaft  from  Cambray,  feven  from  Va- 
lenciennes, and  forty  north-eaft  from  Paris.  N.  lat.  50°  7'. 
E.  long.  30  48'. 

AVEYRON,  a department  of  France,  comprehending 
part  of  the  province  of  Guyenne  ; bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  department  of  Cantal ; on  the  eaft,  by  thofe  of  Loyere 
and  Gard  ; on  the  fouth,  by  thole  of  Gard,  Herault,  and 
Tarn  ; ar.d  on  the  weft,  by  thofe  of  Tarn  and  Lot.  Its 
fuperficies  is  about  1,767,424  fquare  acres,  or  902,064 
hedlaries.  Its  population  confifts  of  about  332,090  perfons  ; 
and  it  is  divided  into  five  communal  diftridt.  Its  chief  city 
is  Rhodez. 

AVEZARAS,  a river  of  France,  in  Gafcogny,  waters 
the  territory  of  Aire,  and  difeharges  itfelf  into  the  Adour, 
between  Grenade  and  St.  Sever. 

AVEZZANO,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  and  province  of  Abru zzo  Ultra.  This  town  was 
founded  in  86a,  and  contains  2700  inhabitants.  It  is  built 
on  an  almoft  imperceptible  declivity  one  mile  from  the  lake 
of  Celano,  to  which  an  avenue  of  poplar  leads  from  the  baro- 
nial caftle,  which  is  a fquare  edifice  flanked  with  towers,  at  a 
fmall  diftance  from  the  town. 

AUFEDO,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
and  province  of  Abruzzo  Ultra,  twenty-one  miles  W.S.W.- 
of  Aguila. 

AUFENA,  or  Aufinta,  in  Ancient  Geography,  Ofena,  a 
town  of  Italy,  in  Samnium,  belonging  to  the  Veftini  ; fouth- 
eaft  of  Amiternum. 

AUFENTE,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Italy,  in  the  Cam- 
pagna  of  Rome,  has  its  lource  near  Sezzu,  and  its  mouth  in 
the  fea,  near  Terracina. 

AUFFAY,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Lower  Seine,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in  the  diltridl  of 
Dieppe,  fix  leagues  north  of  Rouen. 

AUFIDENA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  Alfidcna,  a town 
of  Italy,  in  Samnium,  and  the  capital  of  the  people  called 
Caraceni,  fituate  near  Sagrus.  The  inhabitants  were  called 
Aufidenates. 

AUFIDUS,  a river  of  Italy,  the  moft  confiderable  in 
Apulia.  For  the  juftnefs  of  the  defeription  given  of  it  by 
Horace,  fee  O fan  to. 

AUFINA,  or  Aufinum.  See  Aufena. 

AUFNAY,  in  Geography,  a fmall  Hand  of  .SwilTcrland,  in 
the  lake  of  Zurich,  containing  two  churches. 

AUGFEA,  in  Anchnt  Geography,  a town  of  Macedonia,  in 
the  Chalcidic  territory.  Ptolemy. 

AUG  ALA,  a town  of  Africa,  in  Mauritania  Cxfarienfis, 
at  fome  diftance  from  the  fea.  Ptolemy. 

AUGALI,  a people  of  Alia,  in  Sogdiana.  Ptolemy. 

AUGARA,  atown  of  Afia,  in  Aria.  Ptolemy. 

AUGARRAS,in  Geography , a people  of  South  America? 
in  Brafil,  in  the  province  or  government  of  Puerto-Seguro. 

AUGE,  in  Entomology,  a fpecies. of  Sphinx  (Zygeena 
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Fabr.)  of  a black  colour,  with  fanguineous  hair  on  the  fides 
of  the  abdomen;  wings  tranfparent,  black  behind  ; and  the 
antennae  pectinated.  Fabricius.  Obf.  This  is  Papilio  eugrus, 
of  Cramer.  It  is  a native  of  America. 

Auge.  This  fpecific  name  Cramer  has  given  to  a variety 
of  Papilio  bolina.  Linn. 

Auge,  in  Geography,  a diftritt  of  France,  in  the  late 
province  of  Normandy,  extending  from  Falaife  and  Argen- 
tor.,  as  far  as  the  fea,  between  the  rivers  Dives,  Vie,  and 
Tongues,  formerly  giving  name  to  a vifcount.  Its  pro- 
ductions are  grain,  flax,  and  apples.  The  paftures  are  rich 
and  fatten  the  cattle  that  are  brought  hither  from  Poidtou 
and  Britanny. 

AUGEiE,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Greece, 
in  the  Peloponnefus,  written  Augeiae,  by  Homer, 

and  fuppofed  by  Paufanias  to  be  the  fame  with  the  fmall 
town  of  JEgix,  fituate  on  the  coaft  of  Laconia,  and  at 
the  diftance  of  thirty  itadia  from  Githium.  It  had  a tem- 
ple confecrated  to  Neptune. 

AFTGELA,  Auguela,  or  Aguila,  in  Geography, 
one  of  the  Oafes,  or  Hands,  in  the  eaftern  divifion  of  that 
ocean  of  fand,  called  the  Great  Defert,  or  Sahara,  in  Africa. 
It  lies  on  the  we  Hern  part  of  the  defert  of  Barca,  and  is 
feparated  from  the  kingdom  ,of  Tripoli  by  mount  Meys. 
Although  it  is  generally  fandy  and  barren,  it  has  fome  fpots 
fo  well  watered  as  to  afford  plenty  of  dates  ; and  mount 
Meys  has  excellent  paflure.  In  this  territory,  befides  the  town 
of  Augila,  or  Augela,  from  which  the  canton  takes  its  name, 
and  which  was  one  of  the  ftations  of  the  caravans  that  formerly 
carried  on  the  inland  trade  of  Africa,  is  another,  feated  at  the 
foot  of  that  mountain,  called  Siwah,  Siouah,  or  San-Rey, 
which  is  the  lail  on  that  fide  that  belongs  to  the  government 
of  Tripoli.  Augela  lies  in  N.  lat.  30°.  and  E.  long. 
22°  3'. 

AUGENIO,  Horace,  Dc  Monte  SanEto,  in  Ancona, 
in  Biography , profelfor  of  medicine,  born  about  the  year 
' 1527.  He  was  early  initiated  into  the  knowledge  of  medi- 
cine by  his  father,  Lewis  Augenio,  phyfician  to  pope 
Clement  VII.  Horace  was  ftrft  advanced  to  the  chair  of 
profeffor  at  Rome,  which  office  he  filled  five  years.  He 
afterwards  gave  ledlures  with  fuccefs  at  Turin  ; and  in  the 
year  1592,  he  was  appointed  profeffor  at  Padua  ; where  he 
continued  to  the  time  of  his  death  in  1603.  Haller  is  dif- 
f’ufe  in  his  account  of  his  works,  which  however  were  prin- 
cipally controverfial,  and  not  now  much  noticed.  In  his 
“ Epift.  et  Coniult.  Med.”  fol.  Ven.  1580,  he  recommends 
millepedes,  in  calculous  cafes,  by  which,  he  fays,  he  law  a 
boy  cured,  after  he  had  been  condemned  to  the  knife  ; he 
forbids  injedling  the  bladder  in  thefe  cafes,  as  frequently 
mifchievous.  He  gave  water,  in  which  quicklilver  had 
been  boiled,  for  the  cure  of  worms  in  the  bowels ; and  in 
diabetes,  he  gave,  he  fays,  narcotics,  with  advantage. 

His  works  were  collefted  and  publilhed  under  the  title  of 
“Opera  Omnia,”  at  Venice,  in  1597, — 1602, and  1607,  in 
folio.  His  treatifes,  publilhed  feparately  were  “ Epift.  Medi- 
cinal.” tom.  1, 2,  3,  fol.  “ De  Modo  prefervandi  a Pefte,” 
lib.  iv.  1577,  8vo.  “De  Medendis  Calculofis”  &c.  1575,  4to. 
“Quod  Homini  non  fit  certum  nafcendi  Tempus,”  lib.  ii. 
Ven.  1595,  8vo.  Haller.  Bib.  Med.  Pradl. 

AUGER,  Edmund,  a French  jefuit,  was  born  of  poor 
parents,  in  1530,  at  Alleman  near  Sazanne,  in  the  diocefe 
of  Troyes  ; and  having  received  the  rudiments  of  education 
under  an  uncle  who  w-as  a clergyman,  was  fent  by  his 
brother,  a phyfician  at  Lyons,  to  Rome,  with  a recommend- 
ation to  the  celebrated  father  Le  Fevre  ; but  with  a fupply 
of  money  fo  fcanty,  that  he  was  obliged  to  beg  alms  before 
he  arrived  to  the  end  of  his  journey.  Le  Fevre  was  dead 
before  he  reached  Rome  ; and  he  was  obliged  to  hire  him- 
felf  as  a domeftic  fervant  to  a jefuit.  In  this  humble  fitua- 
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tion  his  talents  and  condudl  attra&ed  the  notice  of  his  mailer, 
who  procured  for  him,  as  a novice,  the  means  of  further 
inftrudlion.  In  the  order  of  jefuits,  to  which  he  was  ad- 
mitted, he  taught  rhetoric  and  poetry,  and  manifefted  great 
powers  of  eloquence.  His  talents  recommended  him  to  a 
million,  employed  by  father  Laynez,  the  general  of  the 
fociety  of  jefufts,  and  difpatched  to  France, in  the  year  1559, 
for  Hopping  the  progrels  of  the  reformation.  On  this  oc- 
cafion  he  diftinguiflied  himlelf  by  his  zeal  and  fuccefs  in  the 
converfion  of  heretics  ; and  he  was  appointed  preacher  and 
confeffor  to  Henry  III.  His  attachment  to  the  king  ren- 
dered him  odious  to  the  cathcdics  who  had  entered  into  the 
league,  and  by  an  order  of  the  general  he  returned  to  Rome, 
where  he  was  treated  as  an  excommunicated  perfon,  and 
obliged  to  travel  on  foot  in  the  midft  of  wdnter.  In  the 
year  1591,  he  died  in  confequence  of  the  fatigue  and  vexa- 
tion which  he  endured,  in  the  fixty-firft  year  of  his  age. 
Such  was  the  doling  fcene  of  asman  who  is  faid  to  have 
converted  40,000  heretics.  The  intolerant  fpirit  of  Auger 
was  fufuciently  difplayed  in  his  work,  intitled  “ Le  Peda- 
gogue des  Armes,”  defigned  to  inftrutt  a Chriftian  prince, 
how  to  undertake,  and  happily  complete  a good  war,  vic- 
torious over  all  the  enemies  of  the  Hate  and  the  church. 
Nouv.  Did.  Pliftor. 

Auger,  in  Geography,  a fmall  town  of  Ireland,  in  the 
county  of  Tyrone  and  province  of  Ulller,  which  before 
the  union,  returned  two  members  of  parliament;  but  is  now 
deprived  of  that  privilege.  It  is  diftant  feventy-iive  Irilh 
miles  north-weft  from  Dublin. 

AUGES,  in  AJlronomy,  two  points  in  a planet’s  orbit, 
otherwife  called  apfid.es,  See  Apsis. 

One  of  the  auges  is  particularly  denominated  the  apogee , 
the  other  perigee. 

AVGHANS,  in  Geography,  See  Afghans. 

AUGHNACLOY,  a poll  and  market  town  of  the 
county  of  Tyrone  in  Ireland,  feated  on  the  river  Blackwater, 
at  the  diftance  of  70^  Irilh  miles  from  Dublin,  on  the  high 
road  from  Londonderry.  The  linen  marmfadure  is  carried  on 
brilkly  in  its  neighbourhood.  N.  lat.  540  25'.  W.  long. 
6°  53'. 

AUGHRIM.  See  Aghrim. 

AUGIAN,  a town  of  Afia,  in  the  province  of  Ader- 
bigan  or  Aidereeitz an. 

Augian  MS.  Codex  Augienfs,  in  Biblical  Hi/loty,  is  a 
Greek-Latin  MS.  of  the  epiftles  of  St.  Paul,  which  is  how- 
ever defe&ive  from  the  beginning  to  Rom.  iii.  8,  and  the 
epillle  to  the  Hebrews  is  found  only  in  the  Latin  verfion. 
This  MS.  is  noted  F in  the  fecond  part  of  Wetftein’s  N.T. 
It  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  written  in  the  ninth  century, 
and  has  taken  its  title  from  Augia-Major,  the  name  of  a 
monaftery  at  Rheinau,  to  which  it  belonged  at  the  time  of 
the  council  of  Bafil.  It  was  purchafedby  Bentley  in  1718, 
for  250  Dutch  florins,  and  is  at  prefent  in  the  library  of 
Trinity  college  in  Cambridge,  wdicre  it  was  depofited  in 
1787,  after  the  death  of  the  younger  Bentley,  together  with 
the  other  MSS.  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Richard  Bentley. 
The  Greek  text  is  written  in  uncial  letters  and  without 
accents;  there  are  intervals  between  the  words,  and  at  the 
end  of  every  word  there  is  a dot.  The  Latin  is  written  in 
Anglo-Saxon  letters;  whence  it  is  inferred  that  it  mull  have 
been  written  in  the  weft  of  Europe,  where  that  formation 
of  the  Latin  letters,  vulgarly  called  Anglo-Saxon,  was  in 
general  ufe  between  the  ieventh  and  twelfth  centuries.  This 
MS.  has  been  collated  by  Wetftein.  Marih’s  Michaelis, 
vol.  ii.  p.  210.  vol.  iii.  p.  662. 

AUGIAS,or  AuGEUs,in  Ancient Iiijlory  andMyihology , 
a king  of  Elis  who  w'as  one  of  the  Argonauts.  Fabulous 
hiftory  reports  that  he  had  a {table,  which  contained  a great 
number  of  cattle,  as  fome  fay  3000  oxen,  and  which  had 

not 
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not  been  cleaned  for  thirty  years,  fo  that  the  exhalations 
which  proceeded  from  it  infected  the  country ; and  to 
cleanfe  it  was  confidered  as  a work  furpaffing  human  effort. 
Hercules  undertook  the  labour,  and  engaged  to  perform 
it  in  one  day,  on  condition  that  Augias  Ihould  give  him  a 
tenth  part  of  the  cattle.  This  work  Hercules  is  faid  to 
have  accomplifhed  by  making  the  river  Alpheus  to  pals 
through  the  liable.  Augias  withheld  the  promifed  recom- 
pence;  upon  which  Hercules  flew  him,  and  placed  his  fon 
Phileus  upon  the  throne,  becaufe  he  advifed  his  father  to 
fulfil  his  promife.  This  fable,  however,  is  varioufly  related 
by  different  authors.  Hence  has  arifen  the  ancient  proverb 
of  “cleanfing  the  (tables  of  Augias,”  for  expreffing  a diffi- 
cult or  impracticable  enterprife. 

Augias,  in  Entomology,  a fpecies  of  Papilio  ( Hefperia 
Fabr.)  The  wings  are  divaricate  and  fulvous,  with  an 
oblique  band,  and  margin  behindblack.  Fabricius. — Donov. 
Inf.  India.  Inhabits  India. 

AUGICOURT,  iu  Geography , a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Upper  Saone,  and  chief  place  of  a can- 
ton in  the  diftrift  of  Juffay,  4-  leagues  north-well  from 
Vefoul. 

AUGILES,  or  Augilites,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a 
people  of  Africa,  who  inhabited  the  country  by  which  the 
Garamantes  were  feparated  from  the  Troglodites.  Pom- 
ponius  Mela  fays,  they  were  favages,  who  acknowledged  no, 
other  deities  befides  the  manes  of  their  anceftors,  whom 
they  invoked  on  all  interelling  occafions.  They  are  faid  to 
have  flept  upon  the  tombs,  in  order  to  receive  the  infpiration 
from  which  they  derived  the  rules  of  their  conduft.  It 
was  a cuftom  amongll  their  women,  to  grant  the  firll  favour 
after  their  marriage  to  any  who  folicited  it,  and  who  made 
them  prefents  ; and  they  valued  themfelves  upon  the  num- 
ber of  their  votaries  on  this  occafion.  In  other  refpefts, 
fays  P.  Mela,  they  were  dillinguifned  by  their  wifdom 
and  difcretion. 

AUGIT,  Silex  Augites,  in  Mineralogy,  pyroxene  of 
Hauy  ; a var.  of  bafaltic  hornblende  of  Kirwan  ; fchorl  vol- 
canique  Daubenton,  &c.  Volcanite  Lametherie. 

The  colour  of  this  mineral  is  a very  deep  olive  or  pear 
green,  which  at  firll  may  be  miftaken  for  a blackilh  green. 

It  occurs  fometimes  in  rounded  fragments  ; but  more 
ufually  cryftallized.  Its  varieties  of  figure  are, 

1.  A fix-fided  prifm,  of  which  two  oppofite  ones  are 
broader  than  the  reft.  The  two  bafes,  which  are  oblique, 
are  terminated  by  wedges  more  or  lefs  obtufe. 

2.  Var.  1.  with  the  edges  that  feparate  the  fmall  fides  of 
the  prifm,  truncated  ; or  an  eight-lided  prifm. 

3.  Two  or  more  cry  Hals  connefted  by  their  lateral  faces, 
fo  as  to  form  a right  or  oblique-angled  crofs. 

The  cryftals  are  ufually  fmall  and  very  fmall,  rarely  of 
middling  fize.  They  are  alio,  for  the  moll  part,  unbedded. 

Externally,  when  no  Jecompofition  has  taken  place,  the 
furface  of  the  augit  is  fmooth  and  Alining  ; but  when  it 
begins  to  be  decompofed,  it  becomes  dull.  Internally,  it  is 
fhi  ling  or  much  fhiuing  with  a greafy  lullre. 

Its  frafture  is  perieftly  ftrait  lamellar.  It  flies  when 
broken  into  rhomboidal  parallelepipeds. 

It  is  traflucid  on  the  edges,  but  rarely  fo  throughout. 

It  is  hard,  fcratches  glafs,  ai.d  gives  fire  plentifully  with 
the  Heel : it  is  brittle,  and  eafily  broken.  Sp.  gr.  3-182 — 
3-377- 

The  augit  is  not  eafily  fufible  before  the  blowpipe,  but 
in  fmall  pieces  it  affords  a black  enamel.  Its  analyfis  by 
Vauqueiin  afforded 
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This  mineral  is  found  in  bafalt,  with  olivin  and  hornblende  ; 
it  is  alfo  met  with  in  certain  amygdaloids.  It  abounds  in 
Bohemia,  and  is  found  befides  in  Hungary,  Tranfylvania, 
Tyrol,  Heffia,  &c. 

It  refills  decompofition  much  longer  than  olivin  ; but  not 
fo  long  as  bafaltic  hornblende.  It  is  at  length, ' however, 
reduced  to  a greenilh  yellow  argillaceous  mat's,  and  not,  as 
the  olivin,  to  a ferruginous  ochre.  Brochant,  vol.  i.  p.  179. 

AUGMENT,  in  the  Greek  Grammar,  an  accident  of 
certain  tenfes  ; being  either  the  prefixing  of  a fyllable,  or  an 
increafe  of  the  quantity  of  the  initial  vowels.  There  are 
two  kinds  of  augments. — Temforale,  or  of  a letter  ; when  a 
Ihort  vowel  is  changed  into  a long  one  ; or  a diphthong  into 
another  longer  one  ; thus  called,  becaufe  the  time  of  its 
pronunciation  is  now  lengthened  : and  augmentum  Jyllabicum , 
or  of  a fyllable,  which  is,  when  a letter,  viz.  ?,  is  added  at 
the  beginning  of  the  word  ; fo  that  the  number  of  fyllable* 
is  increafed. 

Augments,  in  Mathematics.  See  Fluxions,  and  Mo- 

MENTS. 


AUGMENTATION,  in  a general  fenfe,  the  aft  of 
augmenting  ; that  is,  of  adding  or  joining  fomething  to  an- 
other, to  render  it  larger  or  more  confiderable. 

The  governors  of  the  bounty  of  queen  Anne,  for  the 
“ augmentation  of  the  maintenance  of  the  poor  clergy” 
(fee  First  Fruits f by  virtue  of  the  feveral  acts  of  parlia- 
ment made  for  that  purpofe,  are  empowered  to  augment  all 
livings  not  exceeding  50I.  per  annum  ; and  the  number  of 
livings  following  were  certified  to  be  capable  of  augment- 
ation. 

1071  Livings  not  exceeding  iol .per  annum,  which") 
may  be  augmented  (with  the  bounty  alone)  j 
fix  times  each,  purfuant  to  the  prefent  rules  )> 
of  the  governors,  which  will  make  6426  aug-  j 
mentations.  J 

1467  Livings  above  iol.  and  not  exceeding  20I. ' 
per  annum,  may  be  augmented  four  times  each, 
which  will  make  5868  augmentations. 

1126  Livings  above  20L  and  not  exceeding  30I.  per ' 
annum,  may  be  augmented  three  times  each, 
which  will  make  3378  augmentations. 

1049  Livings  above  30I.  and  not  exceeding  /^.ol.perl 

annum , may  be  augmented  twice  each,  which  > 2098 


6426 


5868 


337s 


will  make  2098  augmentations. 


884  Livings  above  40I.  and  not  exceeding  50I/I 
per  annum,  maybe  each  once  augmented,  which  > 
will  make  884  augmentations.  J 


884 


55P7  . . 

Total  number  of  augmentations,  which  muft  be") 
made  (by  the  bounty  alone)  before  the  livings  > 18654 
already  certified  will  exceed  50I.  per  annum.  J 
Computing  the  clear  amount  of  the  bounty  to  make  55 
augmentations  yearly,  it  will  be  339  years,  from  the  year 
1714  (which  was  the  firft  year  in  which  any  livings  were 
augmented),  before  all  the  fmall  livings  above  certified  can 
exceed  50I.  per  annum  ; and  if  it  be  computed,  that  one  half 
of  fuch  augmentations  may  be  made  in  conjunftion  with 
other  benefactors  (which  is  very?  improbable),  it  will  require 
226  years  before  all  the  livings  above  certified  will  exceed 
50I.  per  annum . 

Dr.  Warner,  in  the  appendix  to  his  “ Ecclefiailical  Hif- 

tory,” 
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torv,”  publilhed  in  1 757»  obferves,  that  it  will  be  500  years 
before  every  living  can  be  railed  to  60I.  a year  by  queen 
Anne’s  bounty,  fuppofing  the  fame  money  to  be  diftributed 
as  there  has  been  for  fome  years  pail.  In  the  courfe  -of  be- 
tween eighty  and  ninety  years,  many  livings  have  been  aug- 
mented by  this  bounty  ; neverthelefs,  the  bounty,  affifted 
by  private  benefaftions,  has  been  found  inadequate  to  the 
end  of  making  a reafonable  and  competent  provifion  for  the 
parochial  clergy  in  a fhort  time.  In  order  to  accelerate  the 
beneficial  effect  of  this  bounty,  it  was  propofed  by  the 
learned  Dr.  YVatfon,  the  prefent  biihop  of  Landaff,  in  a 
“ Letter  to  his  grace  the  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,” 
printed  in  1 783,  that  a bill  fhould  be  introduced  into  parlia- 
ment, for  appropriating,  as  they  become  vacant,  one-third, 
or  iome  other  definite  part,  of  the  income  of  every  deanery, 
prebend,  or  canonry,  ol  the  churches  of  Weftminfter,  Wind- 
ier, Chriflchurch,  Canterbury,  Worcefter,  Durham,  Nor- 
wich, Ely,  Peterborough,  Carlifle,  See.  to  the  fame  pur- 
poie,  mutatis  mutandis , as  the  firft -fruits  and  tenths  were 
appropriated  by  the  aft,  paffed  in  the  fifth  of  queen  Anne. 
This  plan,  it  is  fuggefted,  would  produce  a wonderful 
change  for  the  better,  in  80  or  100  years,  in  the  condition 
of  the  inferior  clergy,  and  it  would  immediately  begin  to 
operate  for  their  benefit.  “ If  the  reduftion  of  deans  and 
chapters,”  fays  this  excellent  writer,  “ fhould  be  looked 
•upon  as  a ftep  towards  their  annihilation,  and  lhould,  on 
that  account,  be  difliked  by  thofe  who  think  them  of  .ufe 
in  our  ecciefiaitical  eftabliihment ; there  is  another  method 
in  which  the  poor  clergy  might  be,  in  no  great  length  of 
time,  well  provided  for.  The  clergy  at  prefent  pay  into 
the  exchequer  about  14,000!.  a year  for  firft -fruits  and 
tenths,  according  to  a valuation  of  the  church  revenues, 
which  was  made  above  250  years  ago  ; the  clear  revenue, 
ariiing  to  the  governors  of  queen  Anne’s  bounty  from  this 
fource,  may  be  eftimated  at  near  i2,oool.'a  year.  If  the 
clergy  were  to  pay  firft -fruits  and  tenths  according  to  a new 
valuation  of  their  benefices,  and  the  fum  thence  arifing  was 
applied  to  the  augmentation  of  fmall  livings,  everyone  muft 
fee  how  greatly  the  operation  of  what  is  called  queen 
Anne’s  bounty  would  be  accelerated.  See  Church  of 
England,  Clergy,  Curate,  Ecclefefllcai  Revenue  and 
Vicar. 

Augmentation  is'  alfo  ufed  for  the  augment ; i.  e.  for 
the  additament,  or  the  thing  added.  Thus  it  is  faid,  fuch 
a minifter  petitioned  the  -king  for  an  augmentation  of  falary, 
wages,  & c. 

Augmentation,.  Court  of.  See  Court,  &c. 

Augmentation,  in  Heraldry, denotes  additional  charges  ■ 
to  a coat  armour  frequently  given  as  particular  marks  of 
honour,  and  generally  borne,  either  on  an  efcutcheon,  or 
a canton. — Such  are  the  arms  of  Ulfter,  borne  by 'all  the 
baronets  of  England. 

AUGON,  in  Geography,  a mountain  of  Italy,  being  part 
of  the  Apennines,  on  the  confines  of  Liguria  and  Pavefan. 

ATJGOXAS,  a fmall  iiland  of  Africa,  on  the  coaft  of 
Mozambique. 

AUGRE,  or  Awgre,  a carpenter’s  or  joiner’s  inftru- 
nrent,  ferving  to  bore  large  round  holes. 

The  augre  confiils  of  a wooden  handle,  and  an  iron  blade, 
terminated  at  bottom  with  a fteel  bit. 

AUGSBURG,  or  Ausburg,  i.  e.  Augujtus-burgh,  an- 
ciently called  Augujla  •Vindelic.orum,xn.  Geography,  an  imperial 
city  ot  Germany,  and  the  capital  of  Swabia.  It  is  iituated 
in  a delightful  and  fertile  country,  betwixt  the  rivers  Lech 
and  Wertach,  near  their  confluence.  It  is  not  only  one  of 
the  rnoft  ancient,  blit  one  of  the  largeft  cities  in  Germany. 
According  to  Rieffieck. (Tour  through  Germany,  p.  111.) 
its  circumference  is  9^  miles,  and  it  contains  about  30,000 
people  ; others  fay  that  the  number  of  inhabitants  amounts 
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to  33,000,  and  fome  reckon  them  at  40,000.  It  is  environed 
with  ramparts,  walls,  and  deep  ditches  ; and  befides  four 
large  and  fix  fmall  gates,  which  open  and  fliut  without  any 
vifible  interference,  it  has  a fecret  wicket,  of  curious  con- 
ftruftion  for  admitting  both  horfe  and  foot  in  the  night,  or 
in  time  of  war.  The  town  is  fupplied  with  water  from  the 
river  Lech,  by  means  of  aqueducts,  and  of'  engines  and 
towers,  which  furniih  a fufficieut  quantity  for  working  feve- 
ral  mills  of  different  forts,  for  cleanfing  the  ftreets,  and  for 
the  domeftic  ufes  of  the  inhabitants.  Some  off  its  ftreets 
are  fteep  and  incommodious  ; but  others  are  broad  and  well 
paved.  This  city,  fince  the  eariieft  periods,  had  fmall  fub- 
terraneous  paffages  under  the  ftreets,  like  our  fewers,  and 
the  Roman  cloacae,  for  conveying  away  filth ; and  the 
whole  town  was  paved  foon  after  the  year  1415,  when  a 
rich  merchant  fuggefted  the  utility  of  it  by  caufing  a foot- 
path to  be  made  before  his  own  houfe.  Many  of  the 
houfes  are  built  of  wood,  and  others  of  ftone,  and  they  ferve 
as  fpecimens  of  the  architefture  that  prevailed  at  the  period 
of  their  conftruftion  ; and,  compared  with  otner  houfes  built 
in  German  towns,  they  exhibit  the  fuperior  improvement 
and  magnificence  to  which  Augiburg  had  arrived.  The  more 
modern  part  of  this  town  may  be  reckoned  handfome  ; many 
of  its  churches  arc  ftately  edifices,  and  adorned  with  curious 
workman  (hip  and  paintings.  The  town-houfe,  completed 
after  fix  years’  labour,  in  1620,  is  a magnificent  edifice,  and 
reckoned  little  inferior  to  that  of  Amftcrdam.  It  is  a large 
fquare  building  of  ftone,  with  a marble  portico  , at  the  top 
of  the  front  within  the  pediment,  is  a large  fpread  eagle, 
holding  in  its  talons  a feeptre  and  globe  of  gilt  brais  ; the 
great  portal  is  formed  of  a beautiful  reddilh  marble,  over 
which  is  a balcony  of  the  fame  colour,  fupported  by  two 
pillars  of  white  marble  ; over  the  gate  are  two  large  griffins 
of  brafs  and  moft  of  the  rooms  are  wainfeotted,  and  cieled 
with  very  fine  timber.  The  faloon  is  no  feet  long,  58 
broad,  and  52  high  ; its  roof  is  fupported  by  eight  columns 
of  red  marble  ; the  cieling  is  conftrufted  of  poliffied  affi, 
and  divided  into  compartments,  enriched  with  gilded  fculp- 
tures  ; it  is  filled  with  piftures  and  other  ornaments  4 and 
fupported  by  - eight  pillars  with  bales  and  chapiters  of 
brafs.  In  the  fquare,  near  the  town-houfe,  is  the  fountain 
of  Auguftus,  or  a large  marble  bafon,  furrounded  with  iron 
balluftrades,  with  four  brafs  ftatues  as  large  as  life  at  the 
four  corners  ; in  the  middle  is  a pedeftal,  having  on  its  top 
the  ftatue  of  Auguftus,  and  at  the  foot  are  four  large 
fphinxes  difeharging  water  from  their  breafts,  with  four  in- 
fants above  them,  holding  in  their  arms  four  dolphins  which 
pour  water  out  of  their  mouths,  and  over  thefe  infants  am 
feftoons  and  pine-apples  of  brafs.  Near  this  bafon  is  a foun- 
tain, called  that  of  Hercules,  of  an  hexagonal  form,  with 
feveral  brafs  figures,  and  particularly  Hercules  engaging  the 
Hydra.  Befides  the  cathedral,  which  is  a large,  gloomy, 
gothic  building,  with  two  fpire  lteeples,  adorned  with  paint- 
ings, and  opening  with  a brafs  gate,  with  its  fourteen  cha- 
pels ; there  are  fix  Roman  catholic  parochial  churches,  a 
fplendid  college  belonging  to  the  Jefuits,  five  monafteries, 
three  nunneries,  and  fix  Lutheran  pariffi  churches  ; and  alfo 
a Lutheran  gymnafium,  which  contains  a good  library. 
The  Benediftine  abbey  is  a large  Gothic  building,  the  ceil- 
ing of  which  is  faid  to  be  the  higheft  in  Germany  ; it  is 
adorned  with  feveral  ftatues  and  a grand  altar.  The  church 
of  St.  Croix  furpaffes  the  others  in  its  architefture", 
fculpture,  gilding,  and  fine  fpire.  The  Imperial  Francifcan 
academy  for  arts  and  Iciences,  was  inftituted  here  in  1775. 
It  is  under  the  protjftion  of  the  magiftrates,  and  its  princi- 
pal aim  is  to  produce  good  mechanics,  and  to  preferve  the 
manufaftures  of  the  city.  The  part  of  the  city  that  was' 
erefted  in  1519,  by  the  noble  family  of  the  Fuggers,  who 
are  lords  of  the  adjacent  country,  and  in  fome  meaiure  endow- , 
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ed  by  them,  coniifts  of  106  houfes,  inhabited  by  the  poor 
burghers  at  a low  rent ; and  fome  of  whom  are  maintained  by 
an  annual  penfion.  The  burghers  of  this  city  are  computed 
at  6000.  The  inhabitants  are  partly  Lutherans,  and  partly 
Catholics.  The  Jews  are  excluded  from  the  town  ; but 
they  occupy  a village  at  the  diitance  of  about  a league,  and 
pay  a tax  for  the  liberty  of  trading  in  the  day.  The  afperit 
of  the  inhabitants  is  very  different ; that  of  the  Proteftants 
refembling  the  Swabians ; and  the  Catholics  being  like  the 
Bavarians.  The  government  is  ariftocratical ; it  is  veiled 
with  45  pcrfous,  of  whom  3 1 arc  patricians,  4 fuch  as  have 
married  the  daughters  of  patricians,  5 merchants,  and  5 
of  the  commonalty  ; the  council  is  formed  of  an  equal  num- 
ber of  Lutherans  and  Roman  Catholics.  The  police  is 
good ; and  though  the  town  has  no  territory,  it  has  no 
debts.  In  former  times,  Augfburg.  was  the  great  mart  for 
Indian  commodities  in  the  interior  parts  of  tiiat  exteniive 
country  : its  trade  was  very  confiderable  ; and  we  meet  with 
many  examples  of  fuch  large  fortunes  accumulated  by  mer- 
cantile induftry,  as  raifed  the  proprietors  of  them  to  high 
rank  and  confideration  in  the  empire.  It  was  celebrated  for 
its  curious  artifts,  whofe  manufactures,  particularly  in  tin  and 
ftlver,  were  much  admired.  Augfburg,  however,  is  no  longer 
what  it  was  in  this  refpeft.  It  has  no  longer  a Fugger  and 
a Welfer  in  it,  to  lend  the  emperor  millions.  Here  are  no 
merchants  who  have  capitals  of  more  than  20,000  /.  ; others, 
with  fmall  capitals,  do  the  bufinefs  of  brokers  and  commiffion- 
ers  ; and  next  to  thefe  are  the  engravers,  ftatuaries,  and 
painters.  Their  produdtions,  like  the  toys  of  Nuremberg, 
have  a general  circulation.  Augfburg  fupplies  all  Germany 
with  little  pictures  for  prayer-books  : and  in  various  ways, 
its  trade  is  Hill  confiderable,  though  far  from  being  fo 
great  as  it  formerly  was.  The  bifliop  takes  his  name  from 
this  town,  though  he  refides  at  Dillengen.  His  income  is 
about  20,000/.  per  annum.  He  is  a prince  of  the  empire ; and 
he  -fits  and  votes  in  the  college  of  princes,  betwixt  the  bifhops 
of  Conltance  and  Hildefheim  ; the  territory  belonging  to  the 
bifhoprick  lies  between  the  rivers  Lech,  Her,  and  Danube. 

In  the  diet  of  the  empire,  Augfburg  was  originally 
called  Vindelicia,  and  was  the  capital  of  the  Vindelici ; 
afterwards  it  had  the  name  of  Augufla  Vindelicorum,  and 
Rhcetorum,  when  it  came  under  the  dominion  of  the  Ro- 
mans, and  a colony  was  fettled  in  it  by  Drusus.  Tacitus 
(Germ.  c.  xli. ) calls  it  the  moll  fplendid  city  of  Rhastia. 
From  the  Romans  it  was  transferred  to  the  Alemanni,  the 
Goths,  and  the  Franks  ; under  the  laft  of  whom  it  declined 
much;  but  it  recovered  again  under  Charles  the  Fat.  The 
emperor  Henry  III.  took  it  under  his  protection,  but  it  buf- 
fered much  by  its  contefts  with  the  bifhops,  and  its  condi- 
tion became  very  precarious.  From  Frederic  I.  it  obtained 
feveral  privileges ; and  in  1275,  king  Rudolph  I.  confirmed 
and  enlarged  its  imperial  rights. 

Augfburg  has  acquired  celebrity,  not  merely  on  account  of 
its  antiquity  and  pre-eminence  for  a long  feries  of  ages,  and 
forthe  extent  of  its  commerce  in  the  14th  and  15th  centuries, 
but  from  its  havingbeen  the  feene  of  feveral  confiderable  tranf- 
atlions.  In  thisplace,acouncilheldin952,  confirmed  the  order 
forthe  celibacy  of  priefls.  In  1518,  a diet  was  held  At  this 
place,  for  concerting  and  promoting  a general  cru-fade  again!! 
the  Turks.  At  a diet,  attended  by  the  emperor  Charles  V.  in 
1530,  the  creed  of  the  Proteffants  called  the  Auguftan  or 
Augfburg  confeflion,  was  prefented  and  publicly  read.  In 
1547,  the  emperor  held  a diet  in  this  place  for  finally  com-  . 
poling  the  controverfies  with  regard  to  religion,  which  had 
long  difturbed  the  empire  : and  having,  at  the  head  of  his 
Spanifh  troops,  taken  poffeffion  of  the  cathedral  and  one  of 
the  principal  churches,  he  re -eftabli  filed  with  great  pomp 
the  rites  of  the  Romifh  worfhip.  Before  this  diet,  he  laid 
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the  fyftem  of  do&rine,  known  afterwards  by  the  name  of 
the  Interim  ; and  in  1548,  he  made  his  firft  attack  upon 
this  city,  on  account  of  the  partrit  took  in  its  oppofition  to 
this  fyltem,  iffuing  a decree,  after  he  had  taken  forcible  pcf- 
feffion  of  the  town,  by  which'  he  abolifhed  its  form  of  go- 
vernment, diffolved  all  its  corporations  and  fraternities  of  its 
burgeffes,  and  nominated  a fmall  number  of  perfons,  in  whom 
he  veiled  the  future  right  of  adminiflration,  and  each  of 
whom  was  conflrained  to  take  an  oath  for  obferving  the  In- 
terim. In  1550,  a diet  was  fummoned  by  the  emperor  at 
this  place  for  further  enforcing  the  obfervation  of  the  Inte- 
rim. The  diet  held  here  in  1555,  fettled  the  religious 
peace  of  Germany,  by  an  a£l  called  the  Recess.  In 
this  city  an  alliance  called  the  league  or  treaty  of  Augf- 
burg, was  concluded  in  1686,  between  the  emperor,  the 
king  of  Spain,  the  republic  of  Holland,  the  elector  Pala- 
tine, Bavaria,  and  the  duke  of  Savoy  : the  profeffed  objedt 
of  which  was  to  ref  train  the  ambition  of  the  French  mo- 
narch ; but  the  real  motive,  fays  M.  Anquetil  in  his  “ Mo- 
tifs des  Guerres  et  des  Traites  de  Paix  de  la  France,  Sc c. 
1798,”  which  led  William  prince  of  Orange  to  effect  this 
league  was,  to  keep  Louis  bufy  on  the  continent,  while  he, 
whofe  fagacity  fore  fa  w to  what  the  intemperate  folly  of  James 
II.  of  England  would  lead,  might  with  more  eafe  afeend  the 
Englifh  throne  in  his  flead.  The  hoflilities  confequent  on 
this  league  commenced  in  1688,  which  was  followed  by  a 
continental  war,  terminated  by  the  peace  of  Ryfwick  in 
1699.  Although  the  Proteftants  were  veiy  powerful  at 
Augfburg,  they  were  driven  from  thence  by  the  Bavarians, 
and  reftored  again  by  Guftavus  Adolphus  in  1632  ; fince 
which  time  they  have  continued,  and  fhared  the  government 
with  the  Catholics.  In  1703,  the  elector  of  Bavaria  be- 
fieged  the  city  and  took  it,  and  demolifhed  its  fortifica- 
tions ; but  the  battle  of  Hockftedt  reftored  its  liberty, 
which  it  enjoys  under  its  own  magiftrates  ; the  bifhop  hav- 
ing no  temporal  dominion  in  the  city.  The  chapter  iscom- 
pofed  of'perfons  who  can  produce  proofs  of  their  nobility. 
The  canons  have  a right  of  electing  their  bifhop,  who  is  a 
fovereign,  like  feveralvof  the  other  German  bifhops.  Augs- 
burg is  fituated  in  N.  lat.  48 ' 24'.  E.  long.  io°  58'. 

Augsburg  Confeflion . See  Augustan. 

AUGST,  a village  of  Swifferland,  near  the  Rhine,  for- 
merly a celebrated  city  called  Augufla  Rauracor.um,  whither 
Munatius  Flancus  conducted  a Roman  colony  under  the 
empire  of  Auguftus,  A.  U.  C.  740,  B.  C.  14.  It  is  feated 
on  the  river  Ergetz,  two  leagues  from  -Bafle.  It  was  ruined 
by  Attila.  Of  its  ancient  magnificence  many  monuments 
have  been  difeovered  ; fuch  as  the  ruins  of  an  amphitheatre, 
of  towers,  of  fubterranean  vaults,  and  ail'd  medals,,  and 
fragments  of  ftatues  and  inferiptions. 

AUGUR,  in  Antiquity , a mini  Iter  of  religion  among  the 
Romans,  appointed  to  take  auguries  or  prefages  concerning 
futurity  from  birds,  beads,  and  the  appearar.cesof  the  heavens. 

The  word  is  by  fome  derived  from  amis,  bird , and  garri- 
tus,  chattering  ; whence  the  original  office  of  the  augurs  is 
fuppefed  to  have  been  to  obierve,  and  take  ■ indications 
from  the  noife,  calling,  ilnging,  chirping,  and  chattering 
of  birds.  Agreeably  to  which,  augur  is  commonly  d'ftin- 
guifhed  from  aufpex,  as  the  latter  was  fuppofed  employed 
in  obferving  the  flight  of  birds. — Pezron  derives  it  from  the 
Celtic  au,  liver,  and  gar,  man  ; fo  that,  according  to  him, 
an  augur  was  properly  a perfon  who  infpedled  the  entrails, 
and  divined  by  means  of  the  liver.  On  which  principle, 
augur  would  have  been  the  fame  with  Aruspices. 

The  augurs  conftituted  a college  or  community,  which 
at  firft  confifted  of  three  pe  fans,  one  being  appointed  by 
Romulus  for  each  tribe  ; then  of  four,  when  Servius'Tul- 
lius  increafed  the  tribes  to  that  number ; then  of  nine,  four 
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of  them  patricians,  and  five  plebeians,  added  in  the  year  of 
Rome  454,  at  the  felicitation  of  the  tribunes,  and  defied 
from  among  the  common  people  ; laflly,  Sylla,  in  the  year 
672,  increnfed  the  number  to  fifteen.  They  were  at  firft 
chofen,  like  the  other  priefts,  by  the  comitia  curiata , but 
their  election  afterwards  underwent  the  fame  changes  with 
that  of  the  pontifices. 

The  eldeft  of  thefe  prefided  over  the  reft,  and  was 
honoured  with  the  title  of  “ Magifter  Collegia  ” Their 
office,  which  terminated  only  with  their  death,  and  of 
which  no  crime  or  forfeiture  could  deprive  them,  as  it  is 
comprifed  in  the  augural  law  mentioned  by  Cicero  (De 
Divin.  1.  ii.),  was  to  interpret  dreams,  oracles,  prodigies, 
&C.  and  to  tell  whether  any  aflion  fhould  be  fortunate  or 
prejudicial  to  particular  perfons,  or  to  the  whole  ftate.  Thus 
they  were  the  interpreters  of  the  will  of  the  gods  with 
refpect  to  the  making  of  war  or  peace  ; and  all  were  obliged 
to  obey  them  in  fo  important  an  article. 

They  bore  an  augural  ftaff,  or  wand,  called  lituus , as 
the  enfign  of  their  office  and  authority.  The  other  badges 
of  their  office  were  a kind  of  robe  called  trabec,  and  a cap 
of  a conical  fhape  like  that  of  the  pontifices.  No  affair  of 
moment  could  be  refolved  on,  without  firft  confulting  them; 
and  their  advice,  be  it  what  it  would,  was,  by  a decree  of 
the  fenate,  appointed  to  be  exactly  and  religioufly  ohferved. 

The  office  Was  important  and  honourable.  It  was  afpired 
after  by  feme  of  the  principal  perfons  of  the  Roman  ftate. 
Cato  was  a member  of  the  college  of  augurs  ; and  Cicero 
alfo  was  dignified  with  this  title,  and  perfedlly  underftood 
the  whole  art  pradtifed  by  himfelf  and  his  colleagues. 
Although  he  ridicules  the  profeffion  (De  Divin.  1.  ii.),  and 
demonftrates  by  various  proofs  the  inutility,  impotence, 
and  abfolute  impoffibility  of  the  art,  and  relates  a faying 
of  Cato  concerning  it,  “ that  he  could  not  imagine  how  one 
arufpex  could  look  another  in  the  face  without  laughing 
yet,  notwith Handing  his  contempt  of  its  fuperftitions,  he 
blamed  thofe  generals  and  magiftrates,  who  on  important 
occaiions  hadneglefted  them;  and  maintains,  that  this  prac- 
tice, though  allowed  to  be  fubjedt  to  many  abufes  and 
frauds,  ought  to  be  regarded  on  account  of  religion  and  the 
prejudices  of  the  people.  Pliny  was  alfo  raifed  by  Trajan 
to  the  dignity  of  augur  ; and  through  every  period  of  the 
Roman  ftate,  this  office  was  the  higheft  rank  in  the  prieft- 
hood  to  which  any  fenator  could  be  raifed.  Of  this 
Auguftus  was  fo  well  apprized,  that  by  feizing  the  office  of 
high  prieft  on  the  death  of  Lepiaus  in  the  year  of  Rome 
725,  B.C.  29,  he,  and  his  fucceffors  in  the  empire,  ob- 
tained a controul  over  all  religious  matters  ; and  by  thus 
placing  themfelves  at  the  head  of  all  the  colleges  of  priefts, 
augurs,  and  keepers  of  the  Sibylline  books  and  others,  they 
became  the  foie  arbitrators  in  all  facred  as  well  as  profane 
concerns.  For  an  abitract  of  the  hiftory  and  office  of  augurs, 
See  Augury. 

Augur,  in  Entomology,  a fpecies  of  Cimex,  of  a rufous 
colour,  with  the  antennae,  under-wings,  and  legs  black.  A 
native  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  the  cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Augur,  a fpecies  of  Phal/ena  ( Noctua ),  with  brown 
wings,  charactered  with  black.  Inhabits  Germany.  Fabricius. 

Augur,  a fpecies  of  Musca  that  inhabits  New  Hol- 
land. It  is  cinereous  ; abdomen  blueilh  ; fides  teftaceous 
and  diaphanous.  Fabricius,  &c. 

AUGURAL,  fomething  relating  to  the  Augurs. 

The  augural  inftruments  are  reprefented  on  feveral  an- 
cient medals.  Evelyn  on  Medals,  chap.  ii. 

Augural  J. upper , carta  augur  alls,  that,  given  by  a prieft 
on,  his  firft  admiffion  into  the  order,  called  alfo  by  Varro 
adjidali.  De  Re  Ruftic.  lib.  iii.  cap.  6. 

Augural  books,  libri  augur  ales,  thofe  wherein  the  dif- 


cipline  and  rules  of  augury  were  laid  down.  CA  de  Divin. 
lib.  i.  cap.  33.  Prifcian  (1.  708.)  fays,  that  Julius  Csfar 
compofed  augural  books. 

AUGUR  ALE,  the  place  in  a camp  where  the  general 
took  aufpicia.  Thisanfvveredto  the  auguratorvum  in  the  city. 

Augurale  is  alfo  ufed,  in  Seneca,  for  the  enfign  or 
badge  of  an  augur,  as  the  lituus.  De  Tranquil,  cap.  xii. 

AUG U RATO II I U M,  a building  on  the  Palatine 
Mount,  where  public  auguries  were  taken.  This  is  alfo 
called  attguraculum  and  arx. 

AUGURELLO,  Giovanni  Aurelio,  in  Biography, 
a learned  Italian,  was  born  at  Rimini  about  1441,  Itudied 
at  Padua,  and  became  profeffor  of  polite  literature  at  Tre- 
vigi,  where  he  had  a canonry,  and  where  he  died  in  1524. 
He  was  addidfed  to  the  ftudy  of  alchemy  ; and  it  is  faid 
that  pope  Leo  X.  in  return  for  the  dedication  of  his  Latin 
poein,  intitled  “ Chryfopceia,”  gave  him  a large  empty 
purfe,  faying,  that  he  knew  how  to  fill  it.  From  this  poem, 
however,  it  appears  that  Augurello  was  no  believer  in  the 
art.  Pie  publiihed,  beiides  the  Chryfopoeia,  many  Latin 
poems,  edes,  elegies,  and  cantos  ; fome  of  which  pol'fefs 
elegance  and  purity.  The  poems  in  his  own  language  were 
not  publiihed  till  17 65.  Tirabofchi.  Gen.  Biog. 

AUGURY,  the  difeipline  of  the  augurs,  or  the  practice 
of  confulting  the  Gods,  and  learning  their  will,  by  divers 
kinds  of  omens. 

The  obfervation  of  auguries  is  very  ancient,  as  having 
been  prohibited  by  Moles  in  Leviticus. — The  cup  put  in 
Benjamin’s  lack,  in  Egypt,  is  faid  to  have  been  that  ufed 
by  .Tofeph  for  making  auguries. 

However  this  be,  augury  was  undoubtedly  a very  ancient 
fuperftition.  Heiiod  informs  us,  that  the  operations  of  agri- 
culture were  regulated  by  the  migration  of  birds  ; and  it 
had  probably  been  in  ufe  long  before  his  time,  for  marking 
the  changes  of  the  feafons.  At  length  the  flight  of  birds 
was  more  particularly  oblerved;  and  their  different  motions 
were  thought  to  be  of  fucli  ccnfequence,  that  no  concern  of 
importance,  either  private  or  public,  was  undertaken  with- 
out confulting  them.  Abfurd  as  this  fuperftition  may  now 
appear,  and  as  it  certainly  was  in  the  exteniive  application 
and  ufe  of  it,  it  feems  to  have  derived  its  origin  from  nature. 
The  appearance  and  difappearance  of  particular  birds  at 
different  feafons,  would  probably  fugged  to  thofe  who 
were  ignorant  of  the  places  to  which  they  migrated,  and 
from  which  they  occafionally  returned,  that  they  might  vifit 
the  ethereal  regions,  and  there  converfe  with  the  gods,  and 
acquire  an  inftindft  or  faculty  for  foretelling  future  events. 
A iuperllitious  people  might  argue  in  this  manner  ; and 
as  birds  are  found  capable  of  imitating  the  human  voice, 
fome  impoitor  might  have  availed  himfelf  of  this  circum- 
ftance,  and  deduced  prefnmptions  in  favour  of  the  falla- 
cious fyftem  of  augury.  An  ingenious  writer  fuggefts  (fee 
Stillingfleet’s  Calendar  of  Flora),  that  this  might  iiave  been 
the  cafe  ; and  it  is  alleged,  that  the  inftitution  of  augury, 
feems  to  have  been  more  ancient  than  that  of  arnfpicy  ; for 
Homer  fupplies  us  with  feveral  inftances  of  the  former, 
but  none  of  the  latter.  Upon  the  whole,  it  is  not  impro- 
bable that  natural  augury  gave  rife  to  religions  augury  ; and 
this  again,  by  a tranlition  not  unnatural,  to  arulpicy.  A 
palfage  in  Ariftophanes  furnifhes  a hint  that  led  to  thefe 
obiervations.  In  his  comedy  of  the  birds,  he  reprefents  one 
of  them  as  faying,  “ The  greateft  bleffing  which  can  happen 
to  you,  mortals,  are  derived  from  us  ; firft,  we  fhew  you 
the  fealons,  fpring,  autumn,  and  winter:  the  crane  points 
out  the  time  for  lowing,  when  fhe  flies  with  her  warning 
notes  into  Egypt  ; file  bids  the  failor  hang  up  his  rudder 
and  take  his  reft,  and  every  prudent  ma’n  provide  himfelf 
with  winter  garments  ; the  kite  appears  next,  announcing 
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another  feaion,  when  it  is  time  to  {hear  the  fheep  ; after 
that,  the  fwallow  informs  you  when  it  is  time  to  put  on 
fummer  clothes : we  are  to  you,  adds  the  Chorus,  Ammon, 
Dodona,  Apollo  ; for  after  confulting  us,  you  undertake 
every  thing ; merchandife,  purchafes,  marriages,  See. 

44  Ectwjv  Aujji.u't,  AeA?ti,  Aojouvn,  <poi/3of  At roAAiiv.” 

Now.  it  feems  not  improbable,  that  the  fame  tranfition 
was  made  in  the  {peculations  of  men  which  appear  in  the 
words  of  the  poet;  and  that  they  were  eafily  induced  to 
think  that  the  lurprifmg  forefight  of  birds  as  to  the  time  of 
migration,  indicated  fomething  of  a divine  nature  in  them ; 
againft  which  opinion,  Virgil,  as  an  Epicurean,  protefts, 
when  he  fays, 

44  Haud  equidem  credo,  quia  fit  divinitas  illis  ingenmm.” 
From  thefe  fpeculations  of  a conjectural  kind  we  proceed  to 
obferve,  that  fome  have  aferibed  the  invention  of  this  apt 
to  Prometheus,  or  Melampus,  the  fons  of  Amythaon  and 
Dorippe.  Pliny  (1.  vii.  c.  55.),  fays,  that  the  Carians  were 
the  firlfc  obfervers  of  birds,  and  that  Orpheus  firft  diredted 
his  attention  to  other  animals.  Paufanias  (Phocic.)  attri- 
butes the  firft  obfervation  of  the  flight  of  birds  to  Parnaffus, 
who  gave  his  name  to  mount  Parnaffus.  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria reports,  that  the  Phrygians  were  the  inventors  of 
this  art.  Upon  the  whole,  it  feems  probable,  that  this  fpe- 
cies  of  divination  was  tranfmitted  from  the  Chaldoeans, 
Afiatics,  and  perhaps  the  Egyptians,  to  the  Greeks;  from 
them  to  the  Hetrurians  ; and  from  the  Hetrurians  to  the 
Latins  and  Romans. 

We  find  five  forts  of  auguries  mentioned  by  the  ancients. 
1.  From  the  appearances  in  the  heavens,  as  thunder,  light- 
ning, and  other  meteors.  2.  From  birds,  whence  they  de- 
rived the  name  of  Aufpices.  Some  birds  furnifhed  them 
with  obfervations  from  their  chattering  or  finging,  and 
others  from  their  flying.  The  former  were  called  Ofcines, 
and  the  latter  Praepetes.  For  the  taking  of  both  thefe 
forts  of  auguries,  the  augur  went  up  to  fome  high  place, 
took  the  augural  ftaff,  bent  at  one  end  like  a crofler,  and 
marked  out  with  it  the  four  templa  or  quarters  of  the 
heavens.  Then  he  turned  to  the  eafi,  and  in  that  filia- 
tion, waited  for  the  omen;  which  was  of  no  fignification, 
unlefs  it  was  confirmed  by  another  of  the  fame  fort.  In  this 
manner  Romulus  perceived  Jupiter’s  approbation  of  his 
election  to  the  crown:  having  feen  lightning  that  came  out 
on  his  left  fide  and  proceeded  to  his  right.  This  ceremony, 
which  was  alfo  obferved  when  Numa  was  called  to  the  crown, 
is  largely  deferibed  by  Livy,  1.  i.  c.  18.  3.  From  birds 

kept  in  a coop  for  that  purpofe.  The  manner  of  divining 
from  them  was  as  follows  : early  in  the  morning  the  augur 
that  was  to  take  the  obfervation,  after  having  commanded  a 
general  iilence,  ordered  the  coop  to  be  opened,  and  then 
threw  in  a handful  of  crumbs  or  corn.  If  the  chickens  did 
not  eat  greedily,  fcattered  the  food  about  with  their  wings, 
let  fall  a great  deal  of  it  from  their  mouths  to  the  ground, 
or,  above  all,  refufed  to  eat,  the  omen  was  reckoned  unlucky, 
and  fome  great  mifehief  portended  ; but  if  they  fed  greedily, 
and  let  none  of  the  food  drop  out  of  their  mouths,  they 
obtained  all  defirable  afl'urance  of  happinefs  and  fuccefs. 
This  fort  of  augury  was  called  tripudium,  from  the  ancient 
Latin  word  paving,  to  Jit-ike,  and  terra,  the  earth  ; becaufe 
the  birds,  in  eating  greedily,  {truck  the  ground  with  their 
beaks.  The  ilory  of  P.  Claudius  the  conful  is  well  known 
( Val.  Max.  1.  i.  c.  4.),  who,  ready  to  engage  at  fea  in  the 
firft  Punic  war,  and  hearing  that  the  chickens  would  not 
come  out  of  their  coop,  ordered  them  to  be  thrown  into 
the  fea,  with  this  jeft,  “ If  they  will  not  eat,  let  them  drink.” 
But  he  was  vanquifhed  ; not,  it  will  be  thought,  by  the 
contempt  of  tins  filly  and  childifh  ceremony,  but  in  confe- 
quence  of  his  own  ralhnefs.  4.  The  next  fort  of  augury 


was  from  hearts,  viz.  wolves,  goats,  foxes,  heifers,  afles, 
rams,  hares,  weafels,  and  mice.  The  general  obfervations 
about  them  were,  whether  they  appeared  in  a itrange  place, 
or  crolfed  the  way  ; whether  they  ran  to  the  right  or  left, 
See.  5.  Thelaft  fort  of  divination  by  auguries  was  from 
what  they  called  diroe,  or  unufual  accidents  happening  to 
any  perfon,  as  tumbling,  feeing  apparitions,  hearing  ftrange 
voices,  perl'ons  {pilling  fait  on  the  table,  meeting  a wolf,  fox, 
a hare,  &c.  Many  curious  circumftances  of  Roman  fuper- 
ilition  with  refpedt  to  omens  and  other  things  are  enume- 
rated by  Pliny,  xxviii.  2. ; and  among  the  Greeks,  by  Paula* 
nias,  iv.  13.  Caifar,  in  landing  at  Adrumetum  in  Africa, 
with  his  army,  happened  to  fall  on  his  face,  which  was 
reckoned  a bad  omen  ; but  be,  with  great  prefence  of  mind 
turned  it  to  his  own  advantage  ; for  taking  hold  of  the 
ground  with  his  right  hand,  and  killing  it,  as  if  he  had  fallen 
on  purpofe,  he  exclaimed,  “ Teneo  te,  Africa,”  44  I take 
poffefllon  of  thee,  O Africa.”  Dio.  xlii.  fin.  Suet.  Jul.  59, 

Augury,  in  its  more  general  fignification,  comprifes 
all  the  different  kinds  of  divination;  which  Varro  diftin- 
guiflies  into  four  fpecies  of  augury,  according  to  the  four 
elements.— Pyromancy,  or  augury  by  fire  ; aeromancy,  or 
augury  by  the  air;  hydromancy,  or  augury  by  the  water  ; 
and  geomancy,  or  augury  by  the  earth. 

The  particular  branches  are  aleSloromancy,  anthropomancy, 
hclomancy , catoptromancy,  capnomancy,  gajlromancy,  geomancy , 
arufpicina,  libanomancy,  lecanomixticy,  necromancy.  See.  See 
each  deferibed  under  its  proper  article. 

AUGUST,  Augustus,  in  a general  fenfe,  fomething 
majeftic,  venerable,  or  facred. 

The  title  Auguftus  was  firft  given  by  the  Roman  fenate 
to  Odtavius,  Jan.  13th.  A.  U.  C.  727.  B.  C.  27.  after  his 
being  confirmed  by  them  in  the  fovereign  power. — It  was 
conceived  as  exprefling  fomething  divine,  or  elevated  above 
the  pitch  of  mankind,  being  derived  from  the  verb  augeo,  I 
increafe,  44  tanquam  fupra  humanam  iortem  audtus.”  When 
fome  of  the  fenators,  in  concurrence  with  his  own  firft  in- 
clination, would  have  given  him  the  name  of  Romulus,  as  a 
fecond  founder  of  Rome;  Munatius  Plancus  propofed 
his  being  denominated  Auguftus,  becaufe  it  denoted  a per- 
ion  or  thing  confecrated  by  fome  augur,  or  form  of  religion, 
and  nearly  allied  to  the  deity.  Accordingly,  Ovid  gives  us 
this  reafon  for  the  appellation  in  his  44  Fafti,”  L i.  v.  609. 

44  Sandta  vocant  Augufta  patres:  Augufta  vocantur 
Templa,  Sacerdotum  rite  dicata  manu. 

Hujus  et  augurium  dependet  origine  verbi,. 

Et  quodcunque  fua  Jupiter  auget  ope.” 

The  fucceflors. of  Odtavius  aflumed  the  fame  quality;  lb 
that  thenceforward  Emperor  and  Augujlv.s  became  fynony- 
mous  terms. 

The  Greeks  rendered  the  name  Auguftus  by  EEBAETOE, 
and  gave  it  to  all  the  fucceflors  of  Auguftus,  after  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Romans. 

Augujlus,  the  title  expreffive  of  the  character  of  peace 
and  iandtity,  which  Odtavius  uniformly  aifedted,  was  a 
perfonal,  and  Cafar  a family  diftinction.  The  former, 
therefore,  ftiould  naturally  have, expired  with  the  prince  on 
whom  it  was  beftowed ; and  however  the  latter  was  diffufed 
by  adoption  and  female  alliance.  Nero  was  the  laft  prince 
who  could  allege  any  hereditary  claim  to  the  honours  of 
the  Julian  line.  But,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  the  pradtice 
of  a century  had  infcparably  connedted  thofe  appellations 
with  the  imperial  dignity,  and  they  have  been  preferved  by: 
a long  fucceffion  of  emperors,  Romans,  Greeks,  Franks, 
and  Germans,  from  the  fall  of  the  republic  to  the  prefent 
time.  A diftindtion  was,  however,  foon  introduced.  The 
facred  title  of  Auguftus  was  referved  for  the  monarch, 
whilft  the  name  of  Csefar  was  more  freely  communicated 
U u 2 to 
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to  his  relations;  and  from  the  reign  of  Adrian,  at  leaft, 
was  appropriated  to  the  fecond  perfon  of  the  date,  who  w'as 
confidered  as  the  prefumptive  heir  of  the  empire.  Accord- 
ingly, the  perfon,  who  was  deftined  to  fucceed  to  the  dignity, 
was  firft  created  Csefar,  which  was  a ftep  neceffary  to  arrive 
at  that  of  Augujlus  or  emperor. — Yet  F.  Pagi  maintains  the 
reverfe;  viz.  that  it  was  neceffary  to  be  Augujlus  previoufly 
to  the  being  Ccefar;  and  alleges  the  inftance  of  Valenti- 
ivian  I.,  who  proclaimed  his  brother  Valens  Augujlus  before 
he  was  created  Cafar ; but  this  iingle  faff  is  not  fufficient 
•to  invalidate  the  evidence  of  common  praftice. 

The  empreffes  alfo  took  the  quality  of  Augidhe  ; and  even 
fome  ladies  of  the  imperial  family,  who  had  never  been 
waves  of  emperors,  but  mothers  or  daughters. 

On  medals  and  coins,  fome  of  the  ancient  kings  of  France 
are  alfo  found  with  the  appellation  Augujli : particularly 
Childebert,  Clothaire,  and  Clovis;  add,  that  the  wife  of  this 
laft,  Chrotechilda,  is  alfo  called  by  Heme,  in  his  book  of 
the  miracles  of  St>.  Germain,  indifferently  either  Augujla,  or 
queen. 

August,  in  refpeft  of  Chronology , denotes  the  eighth 
month  of  the  Julian  year. 

This  was  called  in  the  ancient  Roman  calendar,  Jextilis, 
as  being  the  fixth  from  March,  from  which  the  Romans 
began  their  computation.  The  emperor  Augujlus  changed 
the  name,  and  gave  it  his  own  ; not  that  it  was  the  month 
in  which  he  was  born,  which  was  September,  and  which  was 
firft  propofed  for  bearing  his  name,  but  becaufe  it  had  been 
fortunate  to  him  by  feveral  victories  which  he  had  gained 
in  it. 

He  preferred  this  month  to  September  for  the  reafons 

Sentioned  in  the  deliberations  of  the  fenate,  preferved  by 
[acrobius.  The  tenor  of  them  is  as  follows : “ As  it  was 
in  the  month,  hitherto  called  Jextilis,  that  the  emperor 
Caefar  Auguftus  took  poffeffion  of  his  firfl:  confulfhip  ; that 
lie  celebrated  three  triumphs  ; that  he  received  the  oath  of 
allegiance  of  the  legions  that  occupied  the  janiculum  ; that 
he  reduced  Egypt  under  the  power  of  the  Roman  people  ; 
that  he  put  an  end  to  all  civil  wars  ; it  appears  that  this 
month  is  and  has  been  a molt  happy  month  to  this  empire  ; 
the  fenate  therefore  ordains,  that  this  month  (hall  henceforth 
be  called  Auguftus.”  This  decree  of  the  fenate  was  ratified 
by  an  order  of  the  people. 

Our  Saxon  anceftors  called  it  Weod-monath,  that  is  weed- 
month,  on  account  of  the  plenty  of  weeds  in  this  feafon. 
Spelman. 

This  month  is  efteemed  one  of  the  richeft  in  the  whole 
year,  becaufe  of  the  harveft  of  the  feveral  forts  of  grain 
which  is  produced  in  that  feafon.  Hence  is  to  be  derived 
the  French  proverb,  a man  has  made  his  AuguJ ; which 
proverb  is  much  ufed  among  merchants,  to  fignify  that  a 
man  has  been  fuccefsful  in  trade,  and  got  an  eftate. 

August  is  alfo  ufed  in  Middle  Age  Writers,  for 'a  power 
or  licence  of  going  out  of  a city  in  harveft  time,  to  reap, 
&c.  Du-Cange. 

AU  GU  ST  A, in  Ancient  Geography,  a name  given  fingly,or 
in  connexion  with  fome  epithets,  to  feveral  towns  in  honour 
of  Augujlus  the  Roman  emperor.  Thus,  Augujla  was  a town 
of  Gallia  Narbonnenfis,  founded  by  Auguftus,  with  the  title 
of  a colony  ; fituate  league  from  the  Rhone,  and  having 
a temple  of  Jupiter,  a circus,  and  an  amphitheatre. — Alio, 
a town  of  Cilicia,  fcated  on  mount  Taurus,  five  or  fix  leagues 
north  from  Adana.  Pliny,  1.  v.  c.  27.  It  became  fubjeift 
to  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Auguftus. — Alfo,  a town  of  Dacia 
Ripenfis. — Alfo,  a town  of  Rhxtia. — Alfo,  a port  of  Sicily, 
nearly  north  of  Syracufe.  • Augujla  AJlurica,  AJlorga,  an 
ancient  town  of  Spain,  in  Afturia. — A.  Aufciorum,  a town 
of  Aquitania,  originally  called  Climberrum , which  name  it 
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afterwards  refumed.  In  the  middle  age  it  took  the  name 
of  the  people  Aujci,  and  is  now  Auch  — A.  Baieniorum, 
or  Baciennorum,  an  ancient  town  of  Italy,  in  Liguria;  called 
alfo  A.  Vagienmrum. — A.  Brae arum,  Braga,  an  ancient 
town  of  Hifpauia  Citerior.  Pliny. — A.  Emerita,  a town  of 
Lufitania,  on  the  river  Anas,  the  capital  of  the  province : 
it  was  a colony  of  the  Emeriti,  or  of  inch  foldiers  as  had 
ferved  out  their  legal  time,  were  men  of  experience,  or  had 
received  marks  of  favour,  founded  by  Auguftus  ; adorned 
by  him  with  llately  buildings,  a long  and  magnificent^ 
bridge  over  the  Gaudiana,  and  two  acquedtnfts.  It  is  now 
called  Merida. — A.  Euphratejia,  a town  of  Alia,  in  Coma- 
gene,  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  — A.  Gemella,  a town 
of  Bcetica,  in  Spain,  in  the  country  of  the  Turduli. — A. 
Magna,  a town  of  Afia,  fituate  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Aplar  and  Phafis.  Ptolemy. — Augujlamica,  a divificn  of 
Egypt,  which  commenced  about  the  time  of  Theodore  II. 
comprehending  that  part  of  Lower  Egypt,  which  extends 
from  the  right  arm  of  the  Nile  to  the  eaft  of  Delta,  to  the 
frontier  of  Arabia. — A.  Nova,  a town  of  Hffpania  Tarra- 
gonenfis,  on  the  river  Areva,  in  the  country  of  the  Arevaci ; 
called  by  Ptolemy  Porta  Augujla. — A.  Pretoria,  a town  of 
Gallia  Cifalpina,  at  the  foot  of  the  Alpes  Graias,  in  Duria, 
fo  called  becaufe  Auguftus  fent  thither  a colony  of  the 
praetorian  foldiers:  inhabited  by  the  Salafii : now  Aouste. 
— A.  Rauracorum,  a town  of  Helvetia,  now  called  Augst. 
A.  Sucjfonum,  a town  of  Gallia  Belgica,  on  the  Axona,  now 
Soissons. — A.  Taurinorum,  a town  of  the  Taurini,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Alps,  where  the  Duria  Minor  falls  into  the  Po, 
fo  called  becaufe  Auguftus  eftablilhed  here  a Roman  colony; 
now  Turin. — A.  Tiherii,  a town  upon  the  Danube,  on 
the  confines  of  Rhastia  and  Dorica  ; now  Ratisbon. — 
A.  Treba,  a town  of  the  JEqui,  near  the  fprings  of 
the  river  Anio  in  Italy,  now  Trevi,  in  Umbria. — A. 
Trevirorum,  a town  of  Gallia  Belgica,  belonging  to  the 
Treviri,  a people  inhabiting  the  territory  between  the 
Rhine  and  the  Mofelle,  now  Treves  or  Triers. — A.  Tri- 
nobantum,  a town  of  the  Trinobantes,  in  the  ifle  of  Albion, 
called  Augufta  from  its  grandeur;  now  London. — A.  V a- 
giennorum,  the  feat  of  a Roman  colony,  among  the  moun- 
tains, now  Vico  near  Mondovi. — A.  Veromanduorum,  a 
town  of  Gallia  Belgica,  now  St.  Quintin. — A.  Valeria , 
a town  of  Hifpania  Tarragonenfis,  belonging  to  the  Celtibe- 
rians.  Ptolemy. — A.  Vindelicorum,  a town  of  Vindelicia, 
now  Augsburg. 

Augusta,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Sicily,  eighteen 
miles  by  land,  and  nine  by  fea,  diftant  from  Syracufe, was  built 
by  the  emperor  Frederick  II.  near  the  ruins  of  the  Greek 
city  of  Megara;  and  covered  a fmall  low  peninfula,  joined  to 
Sicily  on  the  north  fide  by  a long  caufeway,  having  on  each 
fide  exteufive  falt-ponds.  This  projeftion  forms  a very  fine 
harbour,  the  largeft  and  moft  eafy  of  accefs  in  Sicily,  opening 
to  a fouthern  expofure,  but  flieltered  by  the  points  of  the 
coaft  from  both  wind  and  fwell,  with  nine  fathoms  of  water 
in  almoft  every  part.  A ruinous  citadel  guards  the  land 
gate  ; and  three  forts,  built  on  little  iflands,  defend  the  en- 
trance of  the  port.  The  country  along  the  oppofite  (bore 
is  beautifully  diverfified  in  its  culture.  The  order  of  Malta 
has  eftabliih  d at  Augufta  magazines  of  fait  meat,  bifeuit, 
and  flour,  for  the  fupply  of  their  lhips  that  are  continually 
pairing  between  the  iflands.  The  town  is  fcarcely  recovered 
from  the  devaftation  caufed  by  the  earthquake  in  1693, 
which  deftroyed  by  the  falling  of  the  houfes  about  one 
third  of  the  inhabitants,  fet  fire  to  the  powder  magazine  in 
the  citadel,  which  blew  up,  and  threw  the  light-houfe  pre- 
cipitately into  the  fea.  Since  that  time  the  town  has  been  re- 
built on  a regular  plan,  with  low  houfes  to  prevent  injury 
from  another  Ihock  if  it  fhould  occur.  The  number  of  in- 
habitants 
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habitants  in  reckoned  at  9205  by  an  enumeration.  Swin- 
burne bays  its  population  amounts  to  16,000  perfons.  Tra- 
vels, vol.  4.  p.  1 16. 

Augusta,  a county  of  Virginia,  in  North  America, 
lying  partly  on  the  eaft  and  partly  on  the  welt  of  the 
North  Mount,  a ridge  of  the  Alleghany.  The  foil  is  fer- 
tile, and  the  country  contains  10,886  inhabitants,  including 
1567  Haves.  In  this  diftritt  there  is  a remarkable  cafcade, 
called  “ the  falling  fpring,”  which  is  a branch  of  the  James, 
where  it  is  called  Jackion’s  river,  riling  in  the  mountains 
twenty  miles  fouth-weil  from  the  “ warm  or  hot  fpring, 
in  N.  hit.  38°  9'.  W.  long.  8o°  6'.  At  the  “ falling  fpring” 
the  water  falls  two  hundred  feet,  being  fifty  feet  iiigher 
than  the  fall  of  Niagara : and  the  fheet  of  water  is  only 
twelve  or  fifteen  feet  wide  above,  and  fomewhat  wider  be- 
low. 

Augusta,  a town  of  North  America,  in  the  upper  di- 
flridl  of  Georgia,  fituate  on  a fine  plain  in  Richmond 
county,  on  the  fouth-well  bank  of  the  Savannah  river, 
where  it  is  near  five  hundred  yards  broad,  at  a bend  of  the 
river,  127  miles  north-well  from  Savannah,  and  934  fouth- 
well  from  Philadelphia.  At  the  firft  fettlement  of  the  co- 
lony,  general  Oglethorpe  erefted  a fort  here  for  protecting 
the  Indian  trade,  and  holding  treaties  w'th  the  natives.  In 
17S7,  it  contained  200  houfes.  The  country  round  it  has 
an  excellent  foil,  which,  together  with  its  central  fituation 
between  the  upper  and  lower  countries,  infures  its  improve- 
ment. N.  lat.  330  19'.  W.  long.  8o°  46'. 

Augusta,  a town  of  Upper  Canada. 

Augusta,  a river  in  the  fouth-caft  part  of  the  ifland  of 
Cuba,  in  the  Well  Indies,  navigable  for  fevcral  leagues 
from  the  mouth,  in  which  is  Cumberland  harbour. 

Augusta,  Hijloria,  is  the  hiftijtry  of  the  Roman  empe- 
rors from  the  time  of  Adrian  to  Carious,  compofed  by  fix 
Latin  writers,  All.  Spartianus,  Julius  Capitolinus,  iEl.  Lam- 
pridius,  Vulcatius,  Gallicanus,  Trebellius  Pollio,  and  Fla- 
vius Vopifcus.  They  all  lived  in  the  reign  of  Dioclefian, 
though  fome  of  them  flouri filed  under  his  fucceffors,  near  the 
end  of  the  third  a ffi  beginning  of  the  fourth  century.  They 
are  rather  biographers  than  hiilorians,  and  take  more  care  to 
inform  us  of  the  good  and  bad  qualities  of  the  emperors,  of 
their  birth,  education,  llature,  mien,  and  even  their  diet, 
and  the  clothes  they  wear,  than  to  deferibe  their  wars,  the 
laws  they  enabled,  and  the  great  revolutions  that  happened 
during  their  refpedtive  reigns.  Vopifcus,  who  was  a Syra- 
cufan,  and  who  is  laid,  in  the  life  of  Probus,  to  have  imi- 
tated Suetonius,  according  to  the  general  opinion  of  the 
learned,  far  excels  the  reft,  both  as  to  his  method  and  llyle  ; 
neverthelefs  he  has  many  imperfections,  and  is  not  to  be 
compared  with  any  of  the  Latin  hiftorians.  The  other 
five  betray  great  want  of  judgment  in  their  choice,  and  of 
method  in  digefting  their  materials.  Of  thefe  fix  writers, 
Capitolinus  is  the  inoft  confufed  and  injudicious  ; whence 
fome  have  fufpecled  that  the  author  of  this  collection  had 
blended  together  the  relations  of  Capitolinus,  Spartian,  and 
fome  others.  Their  ftyle  is  vulgar  - and  unpolilhed,  their 
expreifiens  uncouth,  and  fometimes  hardly  intelligible.  Vo- 
pifcus obferves,  that  Lampridius  and  Capitolinus  attended 
ifiore  to  truth  than  to  elegance  in  their  narrations.  Pollio 
acknowledges  that  his  ftyle  has  nothing  of  the  dignity  of 
the  ancients.  Fabr.  Bibl.  Latin,  vol.  ii.  p.  37,  &c.  Anc. 
Un.  Hill.  vol.  xiv.  p.  67.  The  hiftories  of  thefe  writers 
were  publi fired  together,  with  the  notes  of  Cafaubon,  Sal- 
mafius,  and  Gruter,  in  two  vols.  8vo.  1671  ; and  re-pub- 
L filed  by  I.  P.  Schmidt,  in  1 771. 

AUGUSTALES,  or  Sodales  Augustales,  or  Fla- 
mines  Augustales,  were  thepriefts  of  Auguftus, appointed 
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after  the  deification  of  that  emperor  by  Tiberius  and  infti- 
tuted  by  him,  to  perform  the  fervice  of  the  new  god. 
Three  of  theie  were  Drufus,  Claudius,  and  Germanicus ; 
and  the  others,  who  lupplied  the  number  of  twenty-one, 
were  choien  by  lot  among  the  citizens  of  the  firft  families 
in  Rome.  The  fame  name  of  Auguftales  was  aifo  applied 
to  other  colleges  of  priefts,  inftituted  in  honour  of  the  fuc- 
celfors  of  Auguftus,  and  who  like  him  were  deified.  I he 
appellation  is  alio  extended  to  thofe  who  conducted  the  firft 
ranks  of  the  army  ; to  the  prefects  of  Egypt,  who  were 
eftabiilhed  by  Auguftus  after  the  defeat  ot  Antony  and 
Cleopatra  ; to  all  the  officers  of  the  imperial  palace  ; and  to 
thofe  citizens  in  the  colonies  and  municipia,  who  held  the 
middle  rank  between  the  decurions  and  the  people.  The 
Auguftales  of  the  provinces  were  probably  fet  apart  for 
the  worfhip  of  Auguftus  in  the  fame  manner  with  thofe  of 
Rome. 

AUGUSTALIA,  in  Antiquity,  a feaft  inftituted  in  ho- 
nour of  the  emperor  Auguftus. 

This  feftival  was  firft  eftabiilhed  in  the  year  of  Rome 
735,  being  the  fourth  after  he  had  ended  all  his  wars,  and 
fettled  the  affairs  of  Sicily,  Greece,  Afia,  Syria,  and  the 
Parthians.  Tneday  whereon  he  made  his  entry  into  Rome, 
being  the  fourth  of  the  ides  of  October,  was  appointed  to 
be  kept  a feaft,  and  was  called  Augujialis. 

Augustalia  was  alfo  a name  given  to  the  games  cele- 
brated in  honour  of  the  fame  prince,  on  the  fourth  ol  the 
ides  of  Ottober. 

AUGUSTALIS,  or  Prefect  us  Augujialis,  a Roman 
magiftrate  who  was  appointed  to  govern  Egypt,  with  a 
power  much  like  that  of  a proconful  in  other  provinces. 

AUGUSTAN,  relating  to  Auguftus  or  Augufta. 

Augustan  JEra.  See  Actian. 

Augustan, orAuGSBu  xg  Conf:jjion,'mEccleJlaJlicalHif- 
tory,  denotes  a celebrated  confeffion  ot  faith,  drawn  up  by  Lu- 
ther and  Melandthon,  on  behalf  of  themfelves  and  other  an- 
cient reformers,  a..d  prefented  in  1530/ to  the  emperor 
Charles  V.  at  the  diet  of  Augufta  or  Auglburg,  in  the  name 
of  the  evangelic  body.  This  confeffion  contains  twenty-eight 
chapters,  of  which  the  greatelt  part  is  employed,  in  re- 
presenting, with  perfpicuity  and  truth,  the  religious  opi- 
nions of  the  proteftants,  and  the  reft  in  pointing  out  the 
errors  and  abufes  that  occaftoned  their  feparation  from  tne 
church  of  P.ome.  The  ftyle  in  which  it  is  written  is  plain, 
elegant,  grave,  and  perfpicuous,  fuch  as  becomes  the  na- 
ture of  the  fubjeCt,  and  does  honour  to  the  eloquent  pen  of 
Melandthon.  The  matter  of  this  confeffion  was  lupplied  by 
Luther,  who,  during  the  diet,  refided  at  Coburg,  a town 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Auglburg  ; and  even  the  form  it 
received  from  the  acute  judgment  of  his  colleagues  was  au- 
thorifed  by  his  counfel  and  approbation.  The  Roman  Ca- 
tholics attempted  a refutation  of  this  confeffion  : this  refuta- 
tion was  read  publicly  in  the  affembl)  ; and  the  emperor 
demanded  fubmiffion  on  the  part  of  the  Proteftant  members  ; 
but  the  Proteftants  were  not  fatisfied,  and  requelled  a copy 
of  this  reply,  that  they  might  demonftrate  at  large  its  in- 
fufficiency  and  wcaknefs.  The  emperor  refilled  this  requeft, 
interpofed  by  his  authority  to  iufpend  any  further  proceed- 
ing, and  foiemly  prohibited  the  publication  of  any  new 
writings  or  declarations  that  migirt  contribute  to  lengthen 
out  thefe  religious  debates.  Melaucthon  prepared  an  auivver, 
which  was  prefented  to  the  emperor,  but  he  refufed  to  re- 
ceive it.  This  anfwer  was  afterwards  enlarged  and  pub- 
lifhed  in  1531,  with  the  other  pieces  that  related  to  the 
do&rine  and  difeipline  of  the  Lutheran  church,  under  the 
title  of  “ A Defence  of  the  Confeffion  of  Auglburg,”  or 
“ Apologia  Confeffionis  Auguftanze.”  In  compofing  this 
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defence,  Melandthon’s  love  of  peace  and  concord  feems  to 
have  carried  him  beyond  what  he  owed  to  the  truth  ; and 
through  fervile  fear,  exceffive  charity,  or  indecifion  of 
mind,  he  makes  feveral  ftrange  conceffions  to  the  church  of 
Rome.  Moffieim’s  Eccl.  Hift.  vol.  iv.  p,  283.  In  fome 
fubfequent  edition's  of  the  “ Apologia,”  the  obnoxious 
paffages  were  omitted,  and  the  phrafeology  that  had  given 
juft  offence  materially  altered.  See  Philippists. 

AUGUSTATICUM,  in  Middle  Age  Writers,  denotes 
a largefs,  or  donative,  of  an  emperor  to  the  people  or  fol- 
diery. 

AUGUSTENBERG,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Ger- 
many, in  the  circle  of  Upper  Saxony,  and  county  of 
Schwartzburg  ; three  miles  ealt  ot  Arnftadt. 

Augustenberg,  a town  of  Denmark,  in  the  duchy 
of  Slefwick,  fix  miles  eaft  of  Sonderborg. 

AUGUSTEUM  Marmor,  in  the  Natural  Hijlory  of 
the  Ancients,  a name  given  to  the  common  green  and  white 
marble  fo  frequent  in  ufe  with  us  for  tables,  See.  ; and  called 
by  our  artificers,  Egyptian  marble. 

AUGUSTIN,  Anthony,  in  Biography,  archbiffiop  of 
Tarragona,  was  born  at  Saragoffa,  of  parents  of  diftinction, 
and  ftudied  in  various  univeriities  both  of  Spain  and  Italy. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-five,  he  publifhed  a treatife  of  law, 
intitled,  “ Emendationes  et  Opiniones  Juris  Civilis,”  He 
wasfent  as  nuncio  to  England  by  pope  Julius  III.  in  1554  ; 
and  in  1562,  he  diftinguifhed  himfelf  at  the  council  of 
Trent,  From  the  year  1574  to  1586,  the  time  of  his 
death,  he  poffeffed  the  arbiihopric  of  Tarragona.  His 
liberality  to  the  poor  was  fuch,  that  when  he  died,  there 
was  not  found  money  fufficient  to  defray  the  expences  of  a 
funeral  fuitable  to  his  rank.  Of  many  writings  in  law, 
which  he  left,  the  moil  valuable  is  a treatife  “De  Emenda- 
tione  Gratiani,”  firft  printed  at  Tarragona  in  1587,  and 
afterwards  publifhed  in  1672,  by  Balzar,  8vo.,  andefteemed 
an  elaborate  treatife  on  the  canon  law.  He  wrote  alfo  “ An- 
tique Colledtiones  Decretalium,”  printed  at  Paris  in  1621, 
fol  io,  with  notes ; “ Dialogues  on  Medals,”  publifhed  at 
Tarragona,  in  1587;  and  other  treatifes,  chiefly  on  canon 
law  : with  fltill  in  the  law,  he  united  purity  of  language. 
Nouv.  Didl.  Hift. 

Augustin,  and  by  contraftion  Austin,  St.  ufually 
ftyled  “theApoftleof  the  Englifh,”  was  the  firft  archbifhop 
of  Canterbury,  and  flourifhed  about  the  clofe  of  the  iixth 
century.  He  was  originally  a monk  in  the  convent  of 
St.  Andrew  at  Rome,  educated  under  St.  Gregory,  after- 
wards pope  Gregory  I.  ; and  about  the  year  596,  deputed 
by  him  on  a million  to  Britain,  for  the  converlion  of  the 
Englifh  Saxons.  Whiift  Auguitin,  and  forty  monks,  who 
were  his  affociates  in  this  million,  were  purfuing  their  jour- 
ney, they  were  difeouragedby  an  apprehenfion  of  the  dangers 
which  they  were  likely  to  encounter  ; and  Auguftin  was 
fent  back  from  France  to  Rome,  with  a petition  to  be  re- 
called from  this  hazardous  undertaking.  Gregory,  how- 
ever, was  determined  not  to  abandon  his  project ; he  there- 
fore encouraged  them  to  proceed,  furnifhed  them  with  re- 
commendatory letters  to  the  king  and  queen  of  France,  and 
to  the  bilhop  of  Arles,  and  inftru&ed  them  to  take  with 
them  fome  interpreters  from  the  Franks,  whole  language 
ilill  refembled  that  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  In  the  year 
597,  the  miffionaries  landed  in  the  file  of  Thanet  ; and 
having  informed  Ethelbert,  king  of  Kent,  whofe  queen 
Bertha  was  a Chriltian,  and  who  was  difpofed  to  give  them 
a favourable  reception,  of  their  arrival,  and  of  the  deflgn 
of  their  million,  they  were  introduced  into  the  royal  pre- 
fence. The  king,  however,  chofe  to  receive  them  in  the 
open  air,  from  a fuperftitious  notion  that  he  would  be  thus 


more  fecure  from  the  delufive  influence  of  their  magical 
arts,  than  within  the  walls  of  a houfe.  Auguftin,  by  means 
of  his  interpreters,  opened  his  commiffion  ; and  after  fta- 
ing  to  Ethelbert  the  leading  do&rines  of  Chriftianity,  he 
allured  him  to  embrace  the  religion  of  Chrift  by  the  alfur- 
ance  of  an  eternal  kingdom  in  heaven.  The  king,  after  a 
candid  hearing,  hefitated  in  abandoning  the  religion  of 
his  anceftors  ; but  with  a liberality  which  reflects  honour 
upon  his  memory,  and  under  a due  fenfe  of  the  kind  in- 
tention with  which  the  miffionaries  had  undertaken  fo  long 
a journey,  he  allowed  them  to  remain  in  the  country,  and 
to  ufe  their  efforts  for  the  converlion  of  his  fubjedts.  Ac- 
cordingly he  afligned  for  their  refidenee  that  part  of  the 
ancient  Durovernum,  or  the  modern  Canterbury,  which  is 
now  called  “ Stable-gate,”  and  which  had  been  formerly  a 
kind  of  oratory  or  chapel  for  the  royal  family,  where  they 
worlhipped  and  offered  facrifice  to  their  gods.  The  mifiion- 
aries entered  the  city  in  proceffion,  finging  an  hymn.  Their 
minifterial  labours  were  at  firft  confined  to  the  preciwfts  of 
the  city,  where  the  accelfion  of  new  converts  was  inconfi- 
derable ; but  as  foon  as  the  king -himfelf  was  profelyted  and 
baptized,  they  obtained  liberty  to  extend  their  commiffion. 
to  every  part  of  his  dominions  ; and  their  luccel's  was  fo 
great  that  Auguftin  is  faid  to  have  baptized  10,000  per- 
fons  of  both  fexes  in  one  day,  in  the  river  Swale,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Medway.  In  the  commencement  of  his  mif- 
iion,  he  thought  it  expedient  to  refrain  from  coercive  mea- 
fures  ; and,  as  Bede  informs  us  (Eccl.  Hift.  1.  i.  c.  2 6.),  he 
inftrutted  Ethelbert,  that  the  fervice  of  Chrift  muft  be  vo- 
luntary, and  that  no  compulfion  ought  to  be  ufed  in  pro- 
pagating the  gofpel ; nor  does  it  appear  that  any  violence 
was  ufed  in  the  firft  eftablifhment  of  Chriftianity  in  England, 
beildes  that  of  demolilhing  idols,  and  converting  Pagan 
temples  into  Chriftian  churches. 

Auguftin,  who  feems  to  have  been  confecrated  archbifhop 
of  Canterbury  before  his  arrival  in  England,  was  actuated 
by  his  rapid  fuccefs  with  the  ambition  of  poffeffing,  under 
the  fanftion  of  the  pope,  the  fupreme  authority  in  the 
Englifh  churches.  For  the  purpofe  of  foliciting  this  ho- 
nour, or  that  of  primate  of  England,  and  alfo  of  obtain- 
ing inftructions  with  regard  to  other  fubjefts,  which  may 
now  be  deemed  of  very  queftionable  or  trivial  importance, 
he  deputed  meflengers  to  the  pope,  who  fpeedily  returned 
with  a full  anfwer  to  the  archbifhop’s  inquiries.  They  alfo 
brought  with  them  a pall  ( See  Pall  ),  as  a badge  of  archie- 
pilcopal  dignity,  and  various  other  ecclefiaftical  veftments 
and  utenfils.  The  pope  alfo  gave  Auguftin  direftions  for 
ere&ing  twelve  fees  within  his  province,  and  particularly 
for  appointing  one  at  York,  which,  if  the  country  fhould 
become  Chriftian,  he  was  to  form  into  a province  with 
twelve  fuffragans.  Among  the  counlels  communicated  by 
the  pontiff  to  Auguftus  on  this  occafion,  was  an  admoni- 
tion not  to  be  elated  with  pride  on  account  of  the  miracles 
which  he  had  been  enabled  to  perform  in  confirmation  of 
his  miniftry,  but  to  confiderthat  this  power  was  given  him, 
not  for  his  own  fake,  but  for  the  fake  ol  thofe  whofe  fal- 
vation  lie  was  appointed  to  procure.  Auguftin,  having 
fixed  his  fee  at  Canterbury,  dedicated  an  ancient  Church, 
formerly  built  by  fome  Roman  Chriftians,  to  the  honour 
of  Chrift  ; and  king  Ethelbert  founded  the  abbey  of  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul,  afterwards  called  St.  Auguftin’s,  and 
ft  nee  converted  into  the  archbifhop’s  palace.  Such  was  the 
attachment  of  St.  Auguftin  to  the  fee  of  Rome,  that  lie 
attempted  to  bring  the  Britiffi  biffiops  in  Wales  under  the 
authority  of  the  Roman  fee.  From  the  time  when  the  an-- 
cient  Britons,  or  Wei fh,  were  firft  inftru&ed  in  the  Chriftian 
faith  by  Faganus  and  Damianus,  who  had  been  fent  at  the 
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requeft  of  Lucius,  in  the  fecond  century,  as  mliTionaries  by 
Eleutherius  bifhop  of  Lome,  thefe  churches  had  followed 
the  rules  of  their  firft  mailers,  without  regarding  the  fubfe- 
quent  alterations  prefcribed  by  the  church  of  Rome.  But 
pope  Gregory,  by  appointing  Auguftin  metropolitan  of  the 
whole  illand,  had  claimed  jurifdiftion  over  the  churches  of 
Wales  ; and  Augulin  -was  well  inclined  to  fupport  the 
claim.  Two  conferences  were  held  on  thisbufinefs  ; both 
of  which  were  unfuccelsful.  At  the  fecond  conference,  le- 
ven  Britifh  bifhops  attended,  and  many  monks  from  the  mo- 
nailery  of  Bangor,  under  the  di  rection  of  their  abbot  IDinoth. 
Difpofed  as  they  were  to  pay  all  due  refpedt  to  the  archie- 
pifcopal  dignity  of  Auguftin,  they  took  ireafures,  previ- 
ouily  to  their  meeting,  for  preventing  a termination  of  their 
conteils  which  would  be  unfavourable  to  their  intsreft.  Ac- 
cordingly they  conlulted  a hermit  of  acknowledged  under- 
ftanding,  and  requefted  his  opinion,  whether  they  ftioukl 
futrender  their  independence,  and  their  ancient  cuftoms  and 
‘privileges,  to  the  pretenfions  of  Auguftin.  The  hermit, 
probably  apprized  of  the  difpofition  and  character  oi  the 
metropolitan,  gave  them  the  following  inftrudtions  : “ If 
this  man  follows  the  example  of  iris  mailer,  who  was  meek 
and  lowly  of  heart,  he  is  a fervant  of  God,  and  you  ought 
to  obey  him  ; if  not,  his  claim  is  not  to  be  regarded  : let 
Auguftin  and  his  brethren  be  firft  feated  in  the  place  of 
meeting ; if  upon  your  entrance,  he  rife  up  to  falute  you, 
honour  him  as  a mefferiger  from  God  ; if  he  negledl  to  (new 
you  this  civility,  rejedt  his  offers,  for  he  has  not  taken  upon 
him  the  yoke  of  Chrift.”  When  the  Britifh  bifhops  and 
monks  entered  the  hall,  Auguftin,  who  had  taken  the  chair, 
received  them  fitting.  Upon  which,  conformably  to  the 
advice  of  the  hermit,  they  declined  complying'  with  the 
propofals  of  the  haughty  prelate,  and  diiclaimed  all  fub- 
jedlion  to  the  fee  of  Canterbury,  and  virtually  to  that  of 
Rome.  Auguftin,  incenfed  by  their  conduct,  took  leave 
of  the  affembly,  and  denounced  upon  the  Britifh  clergy  this 
menacing  fentence  : “ if  you  will  not  accept  of  peace  with 
your  brethren,  receive  war  from  your  enemies  ; if  ye  will 
not  preach  the  way  of  life  to  the  Engiifh,  fuffer  death  from 
their  hands.”  The  event  correfponded  with  the  menace  : 
Ethelfrid,  king  of  Northumberland,  foon  afterwards 
marched  with  a large  army  to  Caerleon,  and  made  a great 
daughter,  in  which  near  1200  of  the  monks  of  Bangor 
were  put  to  the  fword.  The  memory  of  Auguftin  has  been 
loaded  with  the  infamy  of  having,  to  fatiate  his  revenge, 
fulfilled  his  own  prophecy.  Bifhop  Godwin  (De  Praeful. 
Angl.  p.  43.  ed.  1616.)  exclaims,  “ Excellent  prophet ! 
who  could  predict  what  he  knew  fo  well  how  to  accom- 
plifh  and  he  afferts,  upon  the  authority  of  an  anonymous 
mamifcript,  and  of  an  old  French  annalift,  that  Auguftin, 
refenting  the  rejection  of  his  prepofal  by  the  Welfti  bifhops, 
ftimul'ited  Ethelbert  to  fall  upon  them,  as  a wolf  upon  a 
flock  of  fheep,  with  a large  army,  borrowed  in  part  from 
Ethelfrid;  a..d  that  the  bifhop  himfelf  joined  the  army  of 
Ethelfrid  at  Chefter,  and  affifted  him  to  gain  a complete 
victory.  In  oppofition  to  this  teftimony,  however,  it  is 
urged  by  the  learned  Wharton  (Angl.  Sacr.  t.  i.  p.  89.),  on 
the  credit  of  an  ancient  book  cited  by  William  Thorn, 
that  Auguftin  and  pope  Gregory  both  died  in  the  fame 
year,  that  is,  in  the  year  604,  when  it  is  certain  Gregory 
died  ; whereas  the  daughter  of  the  monks  happened,  ac- 
cording to  Godwin  (ubi  fupra),  in  605.  Bede,  who  men- 
tions this  battle  (1.  ii.  c.  2.)  adds,  that  it  was  fought  after 
the  death  -of  Auguftin  ; and  though  this  paffage  has  been 
fufpected  of  interpolation,  the  fulpicion  has  been  founded 
merely  on  the  omiflion  of  it  in  Alfred’s  Saxon  verfion, 
though  it  is  found  in  all  the  moll  ancient  manuferipts ; and 


on  AuguftiTs  having  ftgned  a charter  with  Ethelbert,  in 
605;  whereas  the  cuftom  of  figning  written  inftruments  is 
not  older  than  the  year  700.  It  is  not  eafy  to  decide 
with  any  degree  of  certainty,  whether  Auguftin  affifted  in 
the  war  again  ft  Wales  ; but  however  this  be,  he  cannot 
be  exculpated  from  the  charge  of  having  entertained  lenti- 
rnents  of  revenge  againft  the  Welfh  bifhops,  and  he  may 
be  juftly  fufpected  of  having  at  lealt  advifed  the  hoftdity, 
winch,  in  the  iffue,  proved  fo  fatal  to  the  monks.  (See 
Cave  Hift.  Lit.  t.  i.  p.  549.)  Auguftin,  after  having  ap- 
pointed Laurence  for  his  fucceffor  in  the  fee  of  Canterbury, 
died,  as  fome  fay,  and  particularly  Wharton,  who  urges 
good  reafons  for  his  opinion,  in  the  year  604,  and  according 
to  others,  in  608  or  614.  The  remains  of  this  prelate  were 
depciited  Iirft  in  the  monaftery,  and  afterwards  in  the  ca- 
thedral of  Canterbury.  In  1091,  fome  of  them  were  fe- 
cured  by  an  abbot  in  a,  fmall  urn,  guarded  by  iron  and 
lead,  and  hid  in  a wall,  left  the  precious  treafu’re  fhouklfall 
into  the  facrilegious  hands  of  the  Danes  and  Normans. 
Alter  the  lapfe  of  another  century,  what  yet  remained  oi 
the  holy  ikull  was  by  another  abbot  ornamented  with  gold 
and  precious  ftones,  and  repofited  by  itfelf  ; and  in  the 
year  1300,  a third  abbot  laid  what  he  could  find  of  the  holy 
relics  in  a marble,  tomb  adorned  with  beautiful  carved 
work,  and  bearing  an  infeription  of  the  following  jingling 
couplet : 

“ Ad  tumulum  laivdis  patris  almi  dudlus  amore, 

Abbas  hunc  tumulum  Thomas  didlavit  honore.” 

As  to  the  miracles  aferibed  to  St.  Auftin,  they  are  au- 
thenticated merely  by  lying  legends,  to  which  no  credit  is 
due.  Befides  reftoring  a blind  man  to  light,  for  the  purpofe 
of  eftablifhing  his  authority  and  vindicating  his  claims  in 
the  Iirft  conference  with  the  Britifh  bifhops,  he  is  laid  to 
have  left  the  print  of  his  foot  on  the  ftone  which  received, 
his  firft  ftep  on  his  landing  in  the  ifle  of  Thanet  ; to  have 
caufed  a fountain. of  water  to  fpring  up  for  baptizing;  and 
to  have  called  up  firft  the  corpfe  of  an  excommunicated  man 
to  make  confeffion  of  having  ref ufed  the  payment  of  tythes, 
and  then  that  of  the  prieft  who  had  excommunicated  him, 
to  give  him  abfolution,  in  the  prefence  of  the  people  ; after 
which  both  of  them  returned  to  their  graves  ! 

“ As  the  apoftle  of  the  Engiifh,  Auguftin  may  deferve 
to  be  remembered  with  honour,  as  the  immediate  agent  in 
the  difperfion  of  Pagan  fuperftition,  and  the  introduction  of 
a purer  fyftem  of  religion  ; but  other  fuperftitions,  it  mull 
be  confeffed,  were  introduced  in  the  room  of  thofe  which 
were  removed,  and  the  people,  under  the  dominion  of  Chrif- 
tian  priefts  and  monks,  ftill  remained  in  a ftate  of  mental, 
vaffalage.  The  perfonal  merit  of  this  miffionary  will  bear 
no  comparifon  with  that  of  the  firft  Chriftian  apoftles. 
While  Paul  and  his  brethren,  in  their  journeys  for  the  pro- 
pagation of  the  gofpel,  expofed  themfelves  to  innumerable 
perils,  without  any  profpedtof  temporal  advantage,  this 
apoftle  travelled  under  the  protection  of  princes,  enjoyed  the 
fupport  and  affiftance  of  the  civil  power,  and  found  his 
fpiritual  labours  the  direct  path  to  worldly  honour  and  emo- 
lument. A pope  was  his  matter  : a king  was  firft  his 
patron,  and  then  his  difciple  ; and  the  foie  government  of 
his  new  church,  with  all  the  advantages  of  fupremacy  in  a 
well-arranged  hierachy,  was  his  recoinpence.  That  which 
decifively  fixes  the  reproach  of  inordinate  ambition  upon  his 
charadfer  is,  that  he  net  only  eagerly  feized  the  metropo- 
litan dignity  in  the  Engiifh  church  before  it  was  well 
formed,  but  endeavoured  to  bring  the  ancient  and  inde- 
pendent Britifh  churches  under  his  yoke  ; and  that,  meeting 
with  more  refiftance  than  he  expedfed  from  the  free  fpirit 
of  the  ancient  Britons,  his  haughty  temper  could  not  brook 
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the  oppofition,  and  he  at  leaft  meditated  revenge.  We  can 
only  judge  of  the  charafter  of  this  apoftle  by  his  a&ions, 
imperfectly  recorded  ; for  none  of  his  writings  remain.” 
Biog.  Brit.  Gen.  Biog. 

AUGUSTINE,  Saint,  a celebrated  Chriftian  divine 
of  the  catholic  church,  the  fon  of  Patritius,  a citizen  of 
mean  rank,  and  Monica,  celebrated  for  her  piety,  was  born 
at  Tagafte,  a fmall  town  of  Africa,  in  the  year  554-  His 
mother,  anxious  for  his  imbibing  the  principles  of  the  Chrif- 
tian  religion,  placed  him  among  the  catechumens  ; and  dur- 
ing a dangerous  illnefs,  he  expreffed  a defire  of  being  bap- 
tiled  ; but  upon  his  recovery,  he  poftponed  the  ceremony, 
from  a fuperliitious  notion  that  fins  committed  after  baptiim 
were  more  heinous  than  thofe  committed  before.  By  his 
father  he  was  fent  for  claffical  learning,  much  againft  his  own 
inclination,  firft  to  a fchool  in  the  place  of  his  nativity,  and 
afterwards  to  Madaura.  But  he  was  idle  and  diffipated  ; 
and  guilty  of  deceiving  his  matters,  and  of  pilfering  from 
his  parents.  To  the  ftudy  of  Greek  he  was  at  this  time 
particularly  averfe  ; nor  does  he  feem  in  mature  life  to  have 
made  any  great  proficiency  in  it,  as  he  confeffes  that  he  read 
the  Platonifts  in  a Latin  verfion.  At  the  age  of  fixteen, 
and  in'  the  year  371,  he  was  removed  to  the  fchools  of 
Carthage  ; but,  in  the  mean  while,  notwifhftanding  the 
counfel  and  remonttrances  of  his  mother,  he  acquired  habits 
of  incontinence,  which  were  not  foon  abandoned,  and  which 
he  ingenuoufly  acknowledges  and  laments,  in  a book  of 
“ Confeffions,”  written  by  him  at  a fubfequent  period, 
when  he  became  fenfible  of  his  folly.  At  Carthage  he 
devoted  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  rhetoric  and  polite  litera- 
ture ; and  ftill  poffeffing  fentiments  not  wholly  depraved,  he 
found  great  pleafure  in  pending  the  philofophical  writings 
of  Cicero,  particularly  his  Hortenfius,  or  “ An  exhortation 
to  the  ftudy  of  Philofophy,”  not  now  extant.  Having  been 
betimes  inftrudted  in  religion,  he  occafionally  read  the  ferip- 
tures  ; but  not  finding  in  them  that  kind  of  eloquence  which 
he  met  with  in  Pagan  writers,  he  difiiked  their  fimplicity, 
and  threw  tnern  afide.  However,  during  his  continuance 
at  Carthage,  he  attached  himfelf  to  the  Manichees,  and 
from  the  nineteenth  to  the  twenty-eighth  or  twenty-ninth 
year  of  his  age,  he  was  a difciple  and  advocate  of  this  fe£L 
When  he  was  about  eighteen,  his  mother,  who  was  then 
become  a widow,  vifited  him  at  Carthage,  and  made  every 
effort  in  her  power  for  reclaiming  him  from  debauchery  and 
herefy;  and  fire  perfuaded  him  to  return  to  Tagafte,  where 
he  opened  a fchool  of  grammar  and  rhetoric.  Notwith- 
ftanding  the  reputation  he  acquired,  his  mother  had  ftill 
reafon  to  bewail  his  conduct ; and  Auguftine  himfelf,  in  his 
“ Confeffions,”  (1.  iii.)  exprefles,  with  great  tendernefs,  his 
fenfe  of  the  prayers  which  file  preferred,  and  the  tears  which 
fire  filed,  on  his  account.  About  the  clofe  of  the  year  379, 
Auguftine  removed  to  Carthage,  and  taught  rhetoric  in  that 
city.  He  was  alfo  at  this  time  a ftrenuous  advocate  for  the 
Manichean  fyftem.  But  his  love  of  pleafure,  whatever  were 
his  other  engagements,  continued  to  be  his  predominant 
paffion  ; and  he  formed  a connexion  with  a miftrefs,  by 
whom  he  had  a child,  and  to  whom  he  remained  conftant. 
Regardlefs  of  decorum,  he  named  this  child  “ Adeodatus,” 
the  gift  of  God  ; ar.d  he  fpeaks  of  him,  at  the  age  of  fifteen, 
as  a young  perfon  of  extraordinary  talents.  Provoked  by 
the  infolei'ce  of  his  fcholars  at  Carthage,  Auguftin  re- 
moved with  his  miftrefs  and  child  to  Rome,  and  taught 
grammar  and  rhetoric  in  that  city  ; but  having  reafon  to  be 
diflatisfied  with  his  fituation,  he  fought  a new  fettlement  ; 
and,  by  the  recommendation  of  Symmachus,  prefeA  of 
Rome,  he  was  appointed,  in  the  year  383,  pro  fe  ft  or  of 
rhetoric  at  Milan.  Here  he  had  an  opportunity  of  attend- 


ing the  fermonsof  Ambrofe,  biftiop  of  this  city,  which  led 
him  to  waver  between  Maniclieifm  and  the  Catholic  faith. 
In  this  ftate  of  hefitation  his  mother  came  to  Milan,  and 
renewed  her  intreaties  that  he  would  forfake  the  Manichees, 
and  quit  his  irregular  courfe  of  life.  The  intreaties  of  his 
mother  were  enforced  by  the  converfution  of  two  worthy 
men,  Simplician  and  Patilian  ; and  he  was  thus  prepared  for 
the  change  which  foon  followed,  both  in  his  fentiments  and 
conduA.  Whilft  he  was  in  a ftate  of  deliberation  and 
fufpence,  praying  to  God  for  illumination,  he  heard,  as  he 
fays,  or  imagined  that  he  heard,  a voice  like  that  of  a 
finging-boy,  addreffing  him  in  thefe  words,  “ Tolle,  lege  ; 
tolle,  lege  or,  “ Take,  read  ; take,  read  and  opening 
the  New  Teftament,  he  turned  to  this  pafiage  ; “ Not  in 
rioting  and  drunkennefs,  notin  chambering  and  wantonnefs, 
& c.”  Accordingly,  he  immediately  refolved  to  become  a 
member  of  the  Catholic  church,  and  entered  himfelf  among 
the  catechumens  ; and  further  to  teftify  the  fincerity  of  his 
converficn,  lie  yielded  to  the  perfuafion  of  his  mother,  and 
determined  to  marry.  But  before  he  had  an  opportunity  of 
executing  this  purpofe,  his  character  was  reproached  by  an- 
other connection  of  an  illicit  nature,  (Confeff.  1.  vi.  c.  15.) 
At  the  clofe  of  the  year  387,  Auguftine  relinquiftied  his 
profeffion,  devoted  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  theology,  and  em- 
ployed the  interval  previous  to  his  baptifm,  in  explaining  the 
feriptures,  and  vindicating  the  Catholic  faith.  In  compli- 
ance with  the  advice  of  father  Ambrofe,  he  dedicated  him- 
felf to  the  miniftry  ; and  having  difmiffed  his  new  miftrefs, 
and  abandoned  his  intended  wife,  and  having  received  bap- 
tifm with  his  illegitimate  fon,  and  his  friend  Alypius,  on 
Eafter-eve,  in  the  year  387,  he  confecrated  the  remainder 
of  his  life  to  religion.  In  the  year  388,  his  mother  died  at 
Oftia  ; and  Auguftin  returned  to  Africa.  Having  fpent 
three  years  in  his  native  city,  where  he  exhibited  an  example 
of  abftinence  and  piety,  and  of  diligent  application  to  the 
ftudy  of  the  feriptures,  he  vifited  Hippo  ; and  by  the  re- 
commendation of  Valerius,  the  biftiop,  he  was  eledted  and 
ordained  prefbyter  in  the  year  391.  Here  he  founded  a re- 
ligious fociety,  compofed  of  perfons  who  were  required  to 
throw  their  property  into  a common  ftock,  and  to  devote 
themfelves  to  the  exercife  of  piety.  In  395,  he  was  ap- 
pointed coadjutor,  or  joint  biftiop  with  Valerius,  to  the 
church  at  Hippo.  After  his  advancement  to  the  epifcopal 
office,  he  diftinguiftied  himfelf,  on  various  occafions,  by  the 
ardour  of  his  zeal  againft  heretics  of  every  denomination  ; 
and  againft  the  Manichees,  Donatifts,  and  Pelagians,  he 
waged  a perpetual  controverfy.  From  the  time  of  his  con- 
verfion  to  that  of  his  death,  his  manners  were,  in  general, 
pure  and  auftere  ; although  from  one  of  his  confeffions  (1.x. 
c.  31.)  there  is  reafon  to  infer,  that  he  was  addi&ed  to 
hard  drinking.  His  encomiafts  have  indeed  extolled  his 
moderation  and  urbanity  ; and  the  following  infeription  ou 
his  table  deferves  being  recorded  : 

“ Quifquis  amet  didtis  abfentem  rodere  vitam, 

Hanc  menfam  indignam  noverit  efle  fibi.” 

“ Far  from  this  table  be  the  worthlefs  gueft, 

Who  wounds  another’s  fame,  though  but  in  jeft.” 
After  a life  of  varied  fortune  and  mixed  chara&er,  Au- 
guftine died  in  the  year  430,  at  the  age  of  76  years  ; having 
been  harafied,  at  the  clofe  of  his  days,  by  feeing  his  country 
invaded  by  the  Vandals,  and  the  city  of  which  he  was  biftiop 
befieged.  The  Vandals,  however,  who  took  Hippo,  and 
burnt  it,  faved  his  library,  which  contained  his  voluminous 
writings,  confifting-  of  232  feparate  treatifrs  on  theological 
fubjecis,  befides  a complete  expofition  of  the  pfalter  and  the 
gofpel,  and  a copious  magazine  of  epiftles  and  homilies. 
They  are  collefted  together  in  the  Benedidte  edition, 
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printed  at  Paris  in  1679,  a®d  reprinted  at  Antwerp  in  170G; 
and  iill  eleven  volumes  in  folio.  This  faint  is  faid  to  have 
written  a treatiie  on  mufic,  in  fix  books,  which  are  printed 
in  the  folio  edition  of  his  works  at  Lyons,  in  1 586.  There 
is  a MS.  treatife  of  his  writing  in  the  Bodleian  library  at 
Oxford,  entitled,  “ DeMufica;”  but  it  is  merely  a homily 
in  praiie  of  facred  muiic  ; nor  do  iiis  fix  books  contain  any 
o’ her  rules'- than  thofe  of  metre  and  rhythm.  His  remains 
were  carried  by  the  Catholic  bifhops  of  Africa  into  Sardi- 
nia, the  place  of  their  exile;  and  from  thence,  after  an  in- 
terval of  200  years,  they  were  conveyed  by  Luitprand,  king 
of  the  Lombards,  to  Pavia,  his  capital. 

In  eflimating  the  talents  and  leafning,  the  difpofition  and 
character,  and  the  value  ol  the  writings  of  Auguftine,  lome 
have  exalted  him  far  above,  and  others  have  degraded  him  as 
much  below  his  jull  rank.  Molheim  obferves,  that  his  fame 
filled  the  whole  Chriftian  world;  and  “ not  without  reafon, 
as  a variety  of  great  and  linking  qualities  were  united  in  the 
character  of  that  illuftrious  man.  A fubiime  genius,  an  un- 
interrupted and  zealous  purfuit  of  truth,  an  indefatigable 
application,  an  invincible  patience,  a lincere  piety,  and  a 
fubtile  and  lively  wit,  confpired  to  eftablilh his  fame  upon  the 
molt  lairing  foundations.  It  is,  however, certain,  that  the  ac- 
curacy and  fqlidity  of  his  judgment  were  by  ho  means;  pro- 
portionable to  the  eminent  talents  now  mentioned ; and 
that,  upon  many  occalions,  he  was  more  guided  by  the  vio- 
lent impulfe  of  a warm  imagination,  than  by  the  cool  dic- 
tates of  reafon  and  prudence.  Hence  that  ambiguity  which 
appears  in  his  writings,  and  which  has  fometimes  rendered 
the  molt  attentive  readers  uncertain  with  refpect  to  'his  real 
fentimenta;  and  hence  alfo  the  juft  complaints  which  many 
have  made  of  the  contradictions  that  are  fo  frequent  in  his 
work,  and  of  the  levity  and  precipitation  with  which  he  fet 
himfeif  to  write  upon  a variety  of  fubjedts,  before  he  had  ex- 
amined them  with  a fufficient  degree  of  attention  and  dili- 
gence.” That  he  polfelfed  a llrong,  capacious,  argumenta- 
tive mind,  is  generally  allowed;  but  his  icyle,  though  fome- 
times animated  by  the  eloquence  of  palfion,  is  ufually  cloud- 
ed by  falfe  and  afiedled  rhetoric.  “ It  has  (fays  one  of  his 
biographers)  more  argument  than  oratory,  more  fluency  than 
elegance,  and  more  wit  than  learning;  he  has  a certain  fub- 
tlety  and  intricate  involution  of  ideas  through  long  periods, 
which  require  in  the  reader  acute  penetration,  clofe  attention, 
and  quick  recollection.  In  fine,  he  is,  as  Erafmus  has  ob- 
ferved,  a writer  of  obfcurefubtlety,  andunpleafantprolixity.” 
And,  as  many  of  his  {peculations  are  in  themfelves  uninter- 
elting,  it  is  no  wonder  that  his  voluminous  writings  are  now 
very  much,  and  perhaps  unduly,  neglefted.  At  the  fame 
time  it  is  much  to  be  lamented,  that  the  doftrines  of  this 
father  in  the  church,  fhould  have  led  men  toadopt  a gloomy 
fyftem  of  religion,  and  to,  fupport  it  with  all  the  rigour  of 
perfecution.  Such  particularly  are  thofe  charged  upon, him 
by  Le  Clerc  (Letter  prefixed  to  Supplement  to  Hammond’s 
Paraphrafe),  which  take  awaygoodnefs  and  juftice  both  from 
God  and  man;  the  one  reprefenting  God  as  configning  men 
to  eternal  torments,  for  fins  which  they  could  not  avoid:  the 
other,  ftirring  up  magiltrates  to  perfecute  thofe  who  differ 
from  them  in  religion.  It  has  alfo  been  regretted,  that  no 
writings,  thofe  of  Ariftotle  excepted,  have  contributed  more 
than  Auguftine’s,  to  encourage  that  fpirit  of  fubtle  deputa- 
tion which  diflinguilhed  the fcholaftic  age.  The  learning  of 
Auguftine,  and  particularly  his  knowledge  of  the  Greek 
language,  have  been  difputed:  and  hence  the  importance  of 
hisfcviplure  criticifms  has  been  depreciated.  But  although 
it  be  allowed  that  his  commentaries  chiefly  conlift  of  popular 
reflections,  fpiritual  and  moral,  or  allegorical  and  myftical 
perverfions  of  the  literal  meaning  ; yet  the  works  of  this  fa- 
ther are  not  wholly  deftitute  of  remarks  and  critical  inter- 
Vo  l.  III. 
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pretations,  that  are  pertinent  and  judicious.  To  fuch,  after 
a detail  of  extracts  from  the  writings  of  Auguftine,  the  im- 
partial and  candid  Dr.  Lardner  has  referred.  With  regard  to 
his  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language,  this  excellent  writer  ;s 
of  opinion,  that  he  understood  Greek  better  than  fome  has  e 
fuppofed;  and  lie  has  cited  feveral  paffages,  from  which  it 
may  be  argued, that  Auguftine  frequently  compared  his  copies 
of  the  Latin  vetiion  with  thofe  of  the  Greek  original.  M.  Le 
Clerc  himfeif  allows,  that  Auguftine  does  fometimes  veiy  hap- 
pily explain  Greek  words;  but  on  fuch  occafions  he  fufpects, 
without  fufficient  reafon,  that  he  had  the  affiftanceof  another. 

As  to  the  charadterof  Auguftine,  it  mud  be  acknowledged 
that  his  “ Confeffions,”  whatever  claim  they  may  have  to  the 
praife  of  ingenuity  and  honefty,  rnuft  remain  a perpetual  me- 
movialof  difgrace.  B elides,  although  this  father  of  thechurch 
entertained,  in  the  earlier  period  of  his  miniftry,  fentiments  of 
mildnefs  and  charity  towards  heretics,  he  appears  at  a later 
period,  and  under  the  influence  of  paffions  inflamed  by  pole- 
mical difputes,  theadvocate  of  intoleranceand  perfecution.  In 
a letter  to  Vincentius  (Epift.  93.),  a Donatift  bifhop,  written 
about  the  year  408,  he  affigns  feveral  reafons  for  the  coercive 
exercife  of  fecular  authority  againft  fchifmatics;  and  urges 
the  good  eftefts  which  the  terror  of  the  imperial  laws  had 
produced  in  the  converfion  of  feveral  whole  c.ties.  Having 
once  thought,  as  he  confeffes,  that  no  man  ought  to  be  forced, 
he  at  laft  yielded  to  experience.  In  another  letter  of  the 
fame  date,  he  intreats  the  proconful  of  Africa  to  reftrain  the 
Donat  ills,  but  not  to  punifn  them  with  death;  and  yet  in  this 
letter,  written  profeffedly  for  urging  the  magiftrate  to  per- 
fecution, Auguftine,  with  an  inconflftency,  the  reproach  of 
which  hetoo  often  incurs,  thus  liberally  concludes  (Ep.  100.) ; 
“ it  is  a more  troublefome  than  profitable  labour  to  compel 
men  to  forfake  a great  evil  by  force,  rather  than  by  inftruc- 
tion.”  Upon  this  inconflftency  Voltaire  pleafantly  remarks 
(Treatife  on  Toleration);  “ I would  fay  to  the  bifhop  of 
Hippo,  as  your  Reverence  has  two  opinions,  you  will  have 
the  goodnefs  to  permit  me  to  abide  by  the  hrft,  fince  I real- 
ly think  it  the  bell.”  Although  his  condudt  in  procuring 
the  firlt  law  to  compel  Chriftians  to  -baptize  their  infants,  in 
a council  at  Mela  in  Numidia,  in  the  year  416,  is  altogether 
indefenfible;  and  the  writer  of  this  article,  abhorring  every 
fpecies  of  religious  conftraint  and  perfecution,  cannot  at- 
tempt its  vindication;  yet  he  cannot  adopt  the  fevere  ftrift- 
ures  of  the  fprightly  writer  that  refers  to  this  fa£t,  in  their 
whole  extent  and  unqualified  acrimony.  “ The  name  of 
Auguftine  (fays  lie)  had  funk,  before  this  time,  below  con- 
tempt in  every  free  country.  He  was  a crafty  irritable  man, 
often  difappointed,  and  foiled  by  able  opponents;  pafiion  for 
power  was  his  ruling  difpofition,  after  his  fenfual  appetites 
had  fpent  their  force  in  debauchery.  Too  infignificant  to 
obtain  diftinction  in  the  ftate,  he  reconnoitred  the  church,  and 
felt  himfeif  excellently  qualified  to  cant  out  of  Solomon’s 
fong  to  unfufpecting  Chriftians,  efpecially  fmgle  fillers  and 
monks.  A fuperannuated  bifhop,  to  whom  he  made  himfeif 
convenient,  lifted  him  into  preferment.  From  that  day  lie 
became  a mercilefs  tyrant,  and  truckled  to  the  bifhop  of  Rome 
only  for  the  fake  of  playing  Jupiter  in  Africa.  TV  hen  he  ob- 
tained the  fupport  of  the  emperor,  and  got  his  dreams  tack- 
ed to  imperial  decrees,  he  became  the  fcourge  of  all  good  men 
within  his  reach,  whofe  confifcations,  baniihments,  and  death, 
with  the  ruin  of  their  families,  lay  at  his  door.  He  confider- 
ed  himfeif  as  an  oracle  of  God,  emperors  only  as  officers 
whom  heaven  had  appointed  to  execute  his  decrees.”  Ro- 
binfon’s  Hiftory  of  Baptifm,  p.  217.  Gen.  Dift.  Mo- 
flieim’s  Eccl.  Hift.  vol.  i.  p.  362.  Dupin’s  Eccl.  Hill.  v. 
century,  vol.  ii.  p.  125.  Gardner’s  works,  vol.  v.  c.  117. 
p.  81 — 123.  Gibbon’s  Hift.  vol.  vi.  p.  22.  Gen.  Biog. 

Augustine,  St.  in  Geography,  a town  of  America, 
X x the- 
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the  capital  of  Eaft  Florida,  is  fituated  on  the  fea-coaft,  about 
So  leagues  from  the  mouth  of  the  gulf  of  Florida,  180  miles 
eaft  from  St.  Mark’s,  and  316  lbuth-weil  from  Charleftown, 
in  South  Carolina.  Its  figure  is  oblong,  and  it  i;  interfered 
by  four  ftreets  at  right  angles.  It  is  well  fortified,  and  has 
a church  and  monaftery  of  the  order  of  its  name.  N.  lat. 
30  . W.  long.  81  30'. 

Augustine,  Cape  St.,  lies  on  the  coaft  of  Brazil,  in  the 
Atlantic  ocean,  300  miles  north-eaft  from  the  bay  of  All- 
Souls.  S.  lat.  8 30.  W.  long.  35 ' 40'.  — Alfo,  a cape  of 
the  Mindanaos  iflands  in  the  Ealtern  ocean.  N.  lat.  40’. 
E.  long.  126’  20'. 

Augustine’s,  St.,  a port  and  river  on  the  coaft  of  La- 
brador, near  the  ftraits  of  Bellifle,  and  oppoiite  to  St.  John’s 
bay  in  Newfoundland.  In  the  harbour  are  two  fmall  iflands, 
and  about  two  miles  fouth-weft,  a chain  of  little  iflands,  call- 
ed ci  St.  Auguftine’s  chain.”  It  is  about  25  miles  from  Great 
Mecatina  ifland.  N.  lat.  51°  10'.  W.  long.  58 J 50'. 

Augustine’s  Square , St.,  a number  of  fmall  iflands  on 
the  coaft  of  Labrador,  in  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  near  its 
mouth. 

Augustine’s,  Bay,  St.,  is  a commodious  bay  that  lies 
on  the  weft  fide  of  Madagafcar  ifland,  near  the  fouth  entrance 
of  the  Mofambique  channel,  between  the  eaft  coaft  of  Africa 
and  the  weft  coaft  of  the  ifland.  It  abounds  with  filh,  and 
fijrnilhcs  a plentiful  fupply  of  beef,  mutton,  goats,  and 
fowls.  S.  lat.  23“  35'  29".  E.  long.  43°  8'. 

AUGUSTINS,  or  Augustinians,  in  Ecclejlajlical 
Hjlory,  an  order  of  religious;  thus  called  from  St.  Auguftin, 
whofe  rule  they  obierve.  The  Auguftins,  properly  alfo  call- 
ed Aujlin  Friers,  were  originally  hermits,  whom  pope  Alex- 
ander IV.  firft  congregated  into  one  bodv,  under  their  gene- 
ral Lanfranc,  in  1256.  Soon  after  this  inllitution,  this  order 
was  brought  into  England,  where  they  had  about  32  houfes 
at  the  time  of  their  fuppreffion.  The  Auguftins  are  clothed 
in  black,  and  make  one  of  the  four  orders  of  mendicants. 
From  thefe  arofe  p reform,  under  the  denomination  of  Ba:  e- 
foot  Augujlins , or  Minorite s , or  Friers  Minor. 

There  are  alfo  canons  regular  of  St.  Auguftin,  who  are 
clothed  in  white,  excepting  their  cope,  which  is  black. 

At  Paris  they  are  known  under  the  denomination  of  Reli- 
gious of  Gen  ev  1 e ve  ; that  abbey  being  the  chief  of  the  order. 

There  are  alfo  nans  and  canonefles,  whoobferve  the  rules 
of  St.  Auguftin. 

Augustinians  are  alfo  thofe  divine's  who  maintain,  on 
the  authority  of  St.  Auguftin,  that  grace  is  effectual  from 
its  nature,  abfolutely  and  morally,  and  not  relatively  and 
gradually.  They  are  divided  into  rigid,  and  relaxed. 

AUGUSTOBONA,  or  Augustomana,  in  Ancient 
Geography , a city  of  Gaul,  belonging  to  the  Senones,  called 
alfo  Civitas  TricaJJlum  ; now  Troyes. 

AUGUSTOBRIGA,  or  Augustobrica,  a city  of 
Hiipania  Tarragoner.fis,  in  the  country  of  the  people  deno- 
minated “ Pelendones;”  eaft  of  Numantia,  and  north-weft 
of  Bilbilis. 

AUGUSTODUNUM,  a famous  city  of  Gaul,  the  ca- 
pital of  the  BEdui;  now  Autun. 

AUGUSTOMAGUS,  an  ancient  town  of  Belgic  Gaul, 
placed,  in  the  Itinerary  of  Antonine,  between  C as  faro  magus 
and  Sueflone  ; now  Senlis. 

AUGUSTONOMETUM,  a city  of  Gaul,  the  capital 
of  the  Averni ; now  Clermont  en  Aufoergne. 

AUGUSTOPOLIS,  an  epifcopal  town  of  Arabia. — 
Alfo,  a town  of  Phrygia  Salutaris. 

AGUSTORITUM,  a town  of  Gallia  Aquitanica,  and 
capital  of  the  Lemovices  ; now  Limoges. 

AUGUSTOW,  in  Geography , a town  of  Poland,  in  the 
palatinate  of  Biellk,  fifty-fix  miles  N.N.W.  of  Bielflc. 
AUGL§TULUS,  or  Romulus  Augustus,  in  Bio- 


graphy, the  lafc  of  the  Roman  emperors  in  the  weft,  was  the 
fon  of  Oreftes,who,  having  depofed  Julius  Nepos  by  means  of 
the  troops  in  Gaul,  of  which  he  was  general,  and  declining 
the  imperial  rank,  advanced  him  to  the  throne,  in  the  year 
476.  Oreft.es,  however,  retained  the  adminiftration  on  account 
of  the  youth  of  his  fon  ; but  in  a year  after  he  had  attained 
the  objedt  of  his  ambition,  his  tranquillity  was  interrupted 
by  Odoacer,  a bold  barbarian,  who  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of 
thofe  mercenaries  that  formed  a part  of  the  armies  of  Italy. 
Thefe  barbarians  had  made  a peremptory  demand,  that  a 
third  part  of  the  lands  of  Italy  fhould  be  immediately  divided 
among  them  ; and  Odoacer  allured  his  fellow  foldiers,  that  if 
they  dared  to  alfociate  under  his  command,  they  might  foon 
extort  the  juftice  which  had  been  denied  to  their  dutiful  pe- 
titions. Oreftes  was  foon  compelled  by  this  confederate  band 
to  retire  to  the  ftrong  city  of  Pavia,  which  was  befieged, 
taken,  and  pillaged.  Odoacer,  having  put  Oreftes  to  death, 
proceeded  to  Ravenna,  and  feizing  the  young  emperor,  Au- 
guftulus,  lie  ftripped  him  of  his  imperial  enfigns,  and  obliged 
him  to  iignify  his  refignation  to  the  Roman  ienate.  The  life 
of  this  inoffenfive youth  was  fpared  by  the  generous  clemen- 
cy of  Odoacer;  who  difinifled  him,  with  his  whole  family, 
from  the  imperial  palace,  fixed  his  annual  allowance  at  fix 
thoufand  pieces  ox  gold, ( and  affigned  the  caftle  of  Lucullus, 
in  Campania,  for  the  place  of  his  exile  or  retirement.  Thus, 
in  the  perfon  of  a youth,  who  united  the  names  of  the  firft 
king  and  firft  emperor  of  Rome,  was  the  Roman  empire 
finally  extinguifhed,  A.D.  476,  or  A.D,  479  ; about  507 
years  after  the  battle  of  Aciium,  when  the  Roman  emper- 
ors properly  begin  ; 523  years  after  the  battle  of  Pharfa- 
lia,  when  the  kingdom  of  Italy  begins  ; and  1229  years  from 
the  foundation  of  Rome.  Gibbon’s  Hift.  vol.  vi.  p. 
222. 

AUGUSTUM,  in  Ancient  Geography,  atown  of  Africa 
Propria.  Ptolemy. — Alfo,  a place  of  Gallia  Narbonnenfis, 
fourteen  miles  from  Labifco,  and  iixteen  miles  eaft  from 
Bergufia,  upon  the  Rhone  ; now  Aojle. 

AUGUSTURSHUNN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Ger- 
many, in  the  circle  of  Upper  Saxony,  and  Marquifate  of 
Meillen,  near  Radeberg. 

AUGUSTUS,  in  Biography , a name  given  firft  and  by 
way  of  eminence  to  Oftavilis  Cxefar,  and  afterwards  appro- 
priated to  his  fucceffors.  (See  August.)  Cains  Julius 
Cafar  OElavianus , originally  called  CaiusOclavius, wasthe  fon 
of  a fenator  of  the  fame  name,  who  had  been  praetor  of  Ma- 
cedon,  and  of  Accia,  daughter  to  Julia,  the  lifter  of  Julius 
Csefar.  He  was  born  during  the  confulate  of  Cicero  and 
Caius  Antonias,  in  the  year  of  Rome  691.  B.C.  63  ; at 
the  age  of  four  years  he  loft  his  father ; and  his  mother 
Accia  contracted  a fecond  marriage  with  Lucius  Marcus 
Philippas.  The  charge  of  his  education  was  entrufted 
by  his  mother  and  father-in-law  with  the  bell  mailers 
in  Rome  ; and  fuch  was  his  proficiency,  that  when  he 
was  nine  years  old,  he  harangued  the  people  with  ex- 
traordinary confidence,  and  before  lie  had  quite  attained 
the  age  of  twelve,  he  pronounced  the  funeral  oration  of  his 
grandmother  Julia.  His  talents  and  accomplilhments  re- 
commended him  to  Julius  Ciefar,  his  great  uncle  ; who  at  an 
early  period  formed  the  defign  of  adopting  him,  if  he 
died  without  children.  Whilll  Odlavius  was  at  Apollonia, 
improving  his  powers  of  eloquence  under  the  famous  rhetori- 
cian, Apollodorus  of  Pergamus,  he  received  the  news  of 
his  uncle’s  tragical  death,  and  of  hisown  adoption.  Although 
he  was  dilfuaded  by  his  father  and  mother,  and  other  timid 
friends,  from  declaring  either  his  pretenfions  or  his  refent- 
ment,  he  determined  to  pafs  over  into  Italy  without  delay, 
and  to  judge  for  himfelf  what  meafures  it  would  be  proper 
for  him  to  adopt.  Accordingly  he  landed  at  Lupia,  now 
La  Rocca,  a fmall  port  between  Brundufium  and  Hydrun. 
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turn.  Upon  his  arrival,  the  garrifon  of  Brundufium,  which 
was  very  numerous,  and  which  confided  of  veteran  foldiers, 
went  out  to  meet  him,  and  introduced  him  by  a kind  of 
triumph  into  the  city.  Oflavius  thanked  them  for  their 
attachment  and  refpecl  ; and  having  offered  a folemn  facri- 
fice  to  the  gods,  declared  himfelf  Caefar’s  heir,  and  affumed 
the  titles  of  Caius  Julius  Caefar  Oftavianus  ; avowing  himfelf 
by  the  latter  of  thefe  appellations  to  be  of  theOftavian  family. 
Having  fupplied  himfelf  with  money,  arms,  and  proviiions, 
he  purfued  his  route  through  Campania,  and  after  paying 
a vifit  to  Cicero  in  the  neighbourhood  of  CumtE,  arrived  at 
Rome,  where  the  party  cf  Antony  and  Lepidus,  which, 
under  a pretence  of  avenging  Caefar’s  death,  aimed  at  ella- 
blifhing  its  own  power,  had  obtained  an  univerfal  fvvay.  As 
Oclavianus  approached  the  capital,  he  was  met  by  moll  of 
the  magiftrates,  the  officers  of  the  army,  and  the  people  ; 
but  Antony  declined  fhewing  him  any  token  of  refpedl. 
As  foon  as  his  adoption  was  publicly  ratified  in-  the  forum, 
and  duly  regiftered,  he  waited  upon  Antony  ; and  requelled 
to  have  delivered  to  him,  as  Cariar’s  chief  heir,  the  money 
which  he  had  conveyed  from  Caefar’s  houfe  to  his  own,  that 
he  might  be  enabled  to  difcharge  his  legacies.  Antony’s 
behaviour,  at  this  interview,  was  haughty  and  imperious  ; 
his  reply  with  regard  to  the  money  which  he  demanded,  and 
of  which  part  had  been  appropriated  to  the  purpofes  of 
avarice  and  ambition,  was  unfatisfadlory  ; and  his  addrefs 
clofed  with  reminding  Ottavianus,  in  a flyle  of  authority 
and  menace,  that  the  favourites  of  the  people  are,  generally 
fpeaking,  ffiort -lived,  and  that  popular  affection  is  more  in- 
conftant  than  the  waves  of  the  ocean.  Oflavianus  retired, 
difgulted  and  offended  ; and  apprifed,  that  the  conful  with- 
held his  father’s  money  and  ellate  from  him  in  order  to 
difable  him  from  purchafing  the  favour  of  the  people,  he 
iold  his  own  patrimony,  and  the  eftates  of  his  mother  and 
father-in-law,  and  with  the  produce  of  thefe  fales,  he  paid 
part  of  Caefar’s  legacies  ; and  by  this  aft  of  generality  he 
fo  charmed  the  populace,  that  they  unanimoufly  efpoufed 
his  intereft,  and  broke  out  into  bitter  invedlives  againll 
Antony,  for  withholding  his  father’s  ellate.  An  attempt, 
however,  was  made  towards  reconciling  thefe  two  com- 
petitors for  the  public  favour  ; and  it  was  attended  with  a 
partial  and  temporary  fuccefs.  But  new  occaiions  of  variance 
occurred;  and  at  length  Odtavianus  was  charged  with  a 
defign  of  affaffinating  his  rival.  This  furnifhed  Antony 
with  a pretence  for  drawing  into  Italy  a confiderable  army. 
Oclavianus,  alarmed  by  this  hoilile  preparation,  haftened 
into  Campania,  and  having  collected  10,000  brave  veterans 
who  had  ferved  under  Cssfar,  marched  immediately 
towards  Rome.  But  as  he  had  no  military  title,  nor  any 
magiltracy  which  gave  him  a right  to  command  the  forces 
of  the  republic,  elpecially  againll  a conful,  he  thought  it 
adviiable  to  hale  at  the  temple  of  Mars,  within  two  miles  of 
the  city,  till  he  obtained  the  confent  of  the  people  for  his 
entry,  which  was  foon  granted  him.  Antony  was  at  this 
time  at  Brundufium,  and  as  he  was  hourly  expected  with  a 
confiderable  force,  it  was  juilly  apprehended  that  the  flames 
of  a civil  war  would  be  inllantly  kindled  within  the 
walls  of  the  city.  Parties  were  formed  for  one  and  the 
other  of  thefe  formidable  rivals  ; and  wliilit  many  of  the 
fenators  were  deliberating  which  fide  to  take,  Cicero,  pro- 
bably, as  it  has  been  faid,  more  with  a view  of  procuring 
for  himfelf  a bountiful  mailer,  than  for  refeuing  his  country 
from  tyranny,  declared  for  Oclavianus.  At  his  motion, 
Antony,  who  had  actually  invaded  the  province  of  Cifalpine 
Gaul,  and  laid  fiege  to  Mutina,  was  declared  an  enemy  to 
hri  country.  .Two  new  confuls,  viz.  Panfa  and  Hirtius, 
who  had  both  ferved  under  Ciefar,  and  who  were  the  inti- 


mate friends  of  Cicero,  were  ordered  to  raife  troops,  and  to 
march  to"  the  relief  of  Decimus  Brutus,  who  was  cloft-ly 
befieged  in  Mutina.;  In  two  battles  that  were  fought  by 
the  contending  armies  in  the  ■neighbourhood  of  this  town, 
both  the  confuls  fell ; and  Oclavianus  become  commander 
in  chief  of  the  whole  army.  Panfa,  when  he  was  dying  of 
the  wounds  which  he  had  received,  earneltly  advifed  Ocla- 
vianus to  compromife  his  difference  with  Antony,  as  the 
only  means  of  faving  his  life  and  advancing  his  fortune  ; 
and  the  conful’s  dying  words  made  a deep  impreffion  on  the 
mind  of  Ocffavianus.  The  fenate,  conceiving  Antony  to  be 
utterly  ruined,  began  to  flight  Oclavianus,  of  whole  fervice3, 
as  they  thought,  they  Ihould  have  no  further  occafion  ; and 
refufed  his  demand  oi  a triumph,  which  they  granted  to 
Decimus  Brutus  ; heaping  upon  him  various  honours,  and 
appointing  him  commander  of  all  the  forces  in  Cifalpine 
Gaul ; charging  him  at  the  fame  time,  without  even  men- 
tioning Oclavianus,  to  purfue  Antony,  and  treat  him  as  a 
public  enemy.  Whillt  Antony,  after  experiencing  iome 
viciffitudes,and  after  having  fled  before  Brutus  and  abandoned 
Italy,  was  ready  to  re-enter  it  with  the  command  of  twenty- 
three  legions  and  above  10,000  horfe,  Oclavianus  was  at 
Bononia,  where  he  had  been  endeavouring,  by  the  intereft 
of  Cicero,  to  obtain  the  confulate.  But  being  difappointed 
with  regard  to  this  objedft  of  his  ambition,  he  reiolved  no 
longer  to  defer  his  reconciliation  with  Antony.  Accord- 
ingly, this  bufinefs  being  fettled,  a:td  a treaty  having  been 
concluded  between  them  and  Lepidus,  of  which  the  fenate 
was  wholly  ignorant ; Oflavianus  being  placed  at  the  head 
of  an  army,  for  the  purpofe  ox  conducting  the  war,  in  con- 
junction with  Decimus  Brutus,  againll  Antony  and  Lepidus, 
marched  towards  Rome  in  order  to  demand  the  confulate. 
It  was  now  too  late  to  concert  or  to  carry  into  effeCt  any 
meafures  of  refiltance.  Oclavianus  was  received  in  the  ca- 
pital with  the  loudeft  acclamations  of  the  people  ; he  was 
immediately  jdined  by  the  legions  ftationed  in  the  city ; and 
lie  was  unanimoufly  elected  firft  conful,  though  he  had  not 
yet  completed  his  twentieth  year,  A.U.C.  71 1.  B.C.  43. 
Immediately  after  his  promotion  to  the  confullhip,  he  pro- 
cured the  confirmation  of  his  adoption  in  a general  aflem- 
bly  of  the  people  ; he  caufed  the  decree  againll  Antony 
and  Lepidus  to  be  revoked ; and  he  invited  them  into 
Italy.  As  they  advanced,  he  went  out  to  meet  them  ; and 
theic  meeting  took  place  at  a fmall  ifland  formed  by  the 
river  Rhenus,  now  Reno,  which  falls  into  the  Po,  after 
having  watered  the  territory  of  Bononia,  or  Bologna. 
Here  was  planned  the  famous  fvflem  of  power  called  the 
Triumvirate;  which  fee.  Having  cemented  and  dif- 
graced  their  new  conne&ion  by  the  detellable  Proscrip- 
tion, which  was  to  cut  off  all  their  enemies  public  and  pri- 
vate, and  to  fill  their  treafury  by  confifcations,  and  by  the 
mutual  lacrilice  of  lome  of  their  neareft  friends  and  relations, 
among  whom  was  Cicero;  they  proceeded  to  Rome,  and 
filled  the  city  with  blood  and  rapine.  In  fulfilment  of  one 
article  of  the  treaty,  fettled  on  this  occafion,  Oclavianus 
and  Antony  prepared  for  an  expedition  againll  Marcus 
Brutus,  and  Calhus,  who  had  made  themfelves  mailers  of 
moll  of  the  provinces  in  the  Eall.  Accordingly  they  palled 
over  into  Macedon  ; and  met  the  republican  leaders  on  the 
plains  of  Philippi,  where  the  contell  was  decided  by  two 
battles,  the  fecond  of  which  terminated  with  the  death  of 
Brutus.  (.See  Brutus.)  On  this  occafion,  Oclavianus,  who 
was  actuated  by  an  implacable  fpirit  of  revenge  againll  the 
authors  of  Csiar’s  death,  is  chargeable  with  a degree  of 
cruelty  which  fixed  an  indelible  ftain  upon  Lis  reputation. 
Before  his  return  to  Rome,  he  found  a difficulty,  and  in- 
curred confiderable  danger,  in  the  diftributioc  of  the  tor- 
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■felted  lands  among  the  folcfiei'g.  He  was  alfo  involved  in  a 
civil  war  by  the  violence  of  iFuIvia, , and  of  Lucius  the 
brother  of  Antony,  which  was  terminated  by  the  furrender 
and  Capitulation  of  • Perufia.  On  this,  occafion,  Octavianus 
exercifed  the  moif  inhuman  barbarity.  See  Peru  si  a.  Af- 
ter the  conclufion  of  this  war,  a partition  was  made  of  the 
Roman  empire  between  Antony  (fee  Antony)  and  Octa- 
vianus : Rome  and  the  weft  being  affigned  to  the  latter. 
The  next  and  molt  important  event  that  engaged  the  atten- 
tion of  the  triumvirs,  was  the  war  with  Sextus  Pompey. 
Whilft  Octavianus  was  preparing  for  this  war,  he  was  cap- 
tivated by  the  perfonal  and  mental  charms  of  Livia, 
then  the  wife  of  Claudius  Tiberius  Nero.  In  order*  to 
obtain  poffeflion  of  her,  he  divorced  his  own  wife  Scribonia, 
and  caafed  Livia  to  be  divorced  from  her  hufband,  though 
Ihe  was  at  the  time  far  advanced  in  her  pregnancy,  and 
was,  within  three  months  after  he  married  her,  delivered  of 
a fon,  who  was  named  Tiberius,  and  who  was  afterwards 
emperor.  The  war  with  Pompey,  though  at  firft  difaftrous, 
was  foon  concluded  by  a general  engagement,  in  which 
Pompey  wias  entirely  defeated. 

Upon  the  depoiition  of  Lepidus  from  his  authority  as 
one  of  the  triumvirs,  the  Roman  ftate  was  governed  by  a 
duumvirate  ; which  was  not  likely  to  be  of  long  duration. 
Antony,  advancing  to  old  age,  and  yet  addifted  to  youth- 
ful follies,  gave  Octavianus  advantages,  which  he  had 
difcernment  to  perceive,  and  of  which  he  availed  himfelf 
by  his  political  wifdom.  Whilft  he  ingratiated  himfelf  with 
the  people  by  feveral  popular  afts,  and  was  invefted  with 
the  dignity  of  perpetual  tribune  of  the  people,  which  ren- 
dered his  perfon  facred  and  inviolable,  he  contributed  by 
various  charges  to  degrade  Antony  in  the  public  eftima- 
tion.  The  commencement  and  termination  of  the  civil 
war,  in  which  Antony  and  Octavianus  were  engaged,  have 
been  already  related  under  the  article  Antony.  It  will 
be  fufficient  here  to  fay,  that  it  was  the  fuccefs  gained  by 
Q&avianus,  for  which  he  was  chiefly  indebted  to  the  con- 
duit of  his  admiral  Agrippa,  at  the  famous  battle  of  Aitium, 
fought  in  the  year  B.  C.  31,  which  made  him  matter  of 
the  Roman  world.  Having  followed  his  rival  into  Egypt, 
and  there  terminated  the  war,  he  remained  in  the  eaft  two 
years,  and  fettled  all  the  affairs  of  Egypt,  Greece,  Syria, 
Alia  Minor,  and  the  iflands. 

Upon  his  return  to  Rome,  he  triumphed  for  three  fuc- 
eeffive  days  with  great  fplendor.  Having  attained  the 
fummit  of  his  ambition,  it  now  remained  with  him  to  deter- 
mine under  what  title,  and  in  what  mode,  he  Ihould  exercife 
the  fupreme  authority  which  he  had  acquired.  That  he 
ever  ferioufly  intended  to  furrender  the  power  which  he 
poffeffed,  and  to  which  he  had  made  fuch  facrifices,  is  not 
at  all  probable  ; and  yet  it  is  by  no  means  unlikely  that 
he  Ihould  have  conferred  with  his  confidential  friends, 
Maecenas  and  Agrippa,  in  the  manner  which  hiftorians  have 
recorded.  Agrippa,  a man  no  lefs  famous  for  his  probity 
than  his  valour,  recommended  a general  refignation  ; re- 
prefented  the  inevitable  dangers  which  attend  monarchy, 
infupportable  to  a free  people  and  to  men  educated  in  a 
commonwealth  ; pourtrayed  the  examples  of  Syila  and 
C as  far  ; and  doled  his  fpeech  with  exhorting  Oftavianus 
to  convince  the  world,  by  reftoring  liberty  to  his  country, 
that  the  only  motive  for  his  taking  up  aims  was  to  revenge 
liis  father’s  death.  Maecenas,  a man  of  great  penetration, 
and  generally  etteemed  the  moft  refined  politician  of  his 
age,  urged  that  he  had  gone  too  far  to  recede  ; that  he 
could  he  fafe  only  on  the  throne  ; and  that  it  was  abfolutely 
neceffary  for  the  welfare  and  tranquillity  of  the  republic, 
that  the  fovereign  power  Ihould  be  lodged  in  one  perfon, 
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and  net  divided  among  many  individuals,  whole  ambitious 
views  would  ftill  occafion  a perpetual  fucceffion  of  mileries 
to  the  public.  Octavianus  thanked  them  both  for  their 
friendly  advice,  but  avowed  his  purpofe,  a purpofe  without 
doubt  previously  formed,  of  adhering  to  the  opinion  of 
Maecenas  ; upon  which  this  fage  counfellor  recommended 
his  governing  others  as  he  would  wifli  to  be  governed  him- 
felf, if  he  had  been  born  to  obey  and  not  to  command  ; 
that  he  might  then  fecure  fuccefs  in  all  his  undertakings ; 
happinefs  during  his  life,  and  reputation  after  his  death  ; 
adding,  that  if  he  dreaded  the  name  of  king,  fo  odious  in 
a commonwealth,  he  might  content  himfelf  with  the  title 
of  “ Csefar”  or  “ Imperator,”  and  under  that  appellation, 
which  was  familiar  to  the  Romans,  enjoy  all  the  authority 
of  a fovereign.  Dio.  Caffius,  1.  iii.  p.  464. 

Octavianus,  having  formed  his  purpofe,  began  to  amufe 
and  gratify  the  people,  to  adorn  the  city  by  public  build- 
ings, to  new-model  the  fenate  by  introducing  his  own  parti- 
fans,  by  annulling  many  unjuit  and  fevere  laws  that  had 
been  enadted  during  the  triumvirate,  and  by  reforming  a 
variety  of  abufes.  At  length,  in  his  7th  confulate,  B.  C. 
27,  in  the  36th  year  of  his  age,  he  went  to  the  fenate- 
houfe,  and  in  a ftudied  oration,  which  difplayed  his  patriotism 
and  difguifed  his  ambition,  he  propofed  to  abdicate  his 
authority.  Thofe  who  were  in  the  iecret  applauded  ; 
others  were  greatly  embarraffed.  But  amidft  this  confufion 
of  fentiments,  the  anfwer  of  the  fenate  was  unanimous  and 
decifive.  They  refufed  to  accept  his  refignation,  and  con- 
jured him  not  to  defert  the  republic  which  he  had  faved. 
After  a decent  reiiftance,  the  crafty  tyrant  fubmitted  to 
the  orders  of  the  fenate ; and  contented  to  receive  the  go- 
vernment of  the  provinces,  and  the  general  command  of  the 
Roman  armies,  under  the  well-known  names  of  “ Pro- 
conful”  and  “ Imperator.”  But  he  would  receive  it  only  for 
ten  years.  At  the  motion  of  Munatius  Plancus,  he  alio 
affumed  the  title  of  Augujlus.  The  powers  which  he  united 
in  himfelf,  of  which  fome,  indeed,  were  not  conferred  im- 
mediately, werethofe  of  1.  “Imperator,”  or  “Emperor,”  ex- 
tended to  fignify  commander-in-chief  of  all  the  forces  of 
the  ftate,  arbiter  of  peace  and  war,  and  uncontrolled  head 
of  the  executive  power,  as  well  over  the  citizens  as  foldiers: 
2.  Of  “ Proconful,”  giving  him  the  legal  fupremacy  in 
every  province  which  he  might  viiit  : 3.  Of  “ Tribune,” 
rendering  his  perfon  facred,  and  conferring  ppon  him  the 
right  of  veto  on  all  public  proceedings  : 4.  Of  “ Cenfor,” 
or  fuperintendent  of  manners  : 5.  Of  “ Supreme  Pontiff,” 
or  the  head  of  religion  : 6.  Of  “ Difpenfation”  from  ob- 
ferving  the  laws,  when  he  fnould  think  lit  to  exercife  it. 
To  the  preceding  privileges  of  an  abfolute  prince  was  added 
the  venerable  and  refpedtable  charafter  of  “ Father  of  his 
Country,”  implying  a kind  of  paternal  relation  to  his 
people. 

Auguftus,  befides  the  limitation  of  ten  years  which  he 
annexed  to  the  poffeffbn  of  his  authority,  flattered  the 
fenate  by  fharing  with  it  the  government  of  the  provinces, 
referving  to  himfelf  thofe  which  were  moft  liable  to  tumults 
and  feditions,  that  he  might  thus  have  at  his  command  all 
the  forces  of  the  empire.  He  alfo  contrived  to  retain  an- 
cient names,  forms,  and  inftitutions  ; and  to  commit  a por- 
tion of  real  authority  to  the  fenate,  the  people,  and  officers 
of  ftate ; fo  that  his  government  was  rather  a monarchy 
than  a defpotifm. 

The  firft  and  chief  care  of  Auguftus,  after  he  had  ob- 
tained the  dignity  of  abfolute  matter  of  the  empire,  was  to 
fatisfy  his  foldiers,  and  attach  them  more  firmly  to  his 
intereft.  With  this  view  he  difperfed  them  all  over  Italy 
in  32  colonies,  and  thus  they  might  eafily  be  re-affembled 
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in  cafe  of  any  fudden  commotion.  His  land  forces  con  filed 
of  25  legions,  of  which  eight  were  on  the  Rhine,  four  on  the 
Danube,  three  in  Spain,  and  r vo  in  Dalmatia.  The  othereight 
were  fent  into  Afia  and  Africa)  four  being  quartered  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Euphrates  audio  Syria,  two  in  Egypt, 
and  two  in  the  province  of  Africa,  confiding  of  the  ancient 
dominions  of  Cartilage.  The  whole  number  of  thefe,  con- 
ftantly  maintained  by  Auguftus,  and  for  fome  ages  by  his 
fucceifors,  amounted  to  170,650  men.  In  the  vicinity  of 
Rome  were  always  quartered  12  cohorts,  about  10,000 
men,  of  which  nine  were  called  praetorian  cohorts,  and  the 
other  three  city  cohorts.  They  were  ellablifhed  to  guard  the 
emperor’s  perfon,  and  to  maintain  the  peace  of  the  city. 
That  the  former  might  be  faithful,  and  vigilant  in  their 
duty  for  the  fafety  of  tiie  emperor’s  perfon,  the  fenate 
ordered  their  pay  to  be  doubled.  Befides  thefe  numerous 
and  well-  difeiplined  land  forces,  Auguilus  kept  conftantly 
at  fea  two  powerful  fleets  ; one  riding  at  anchor  near  Ra- 
venna, in  the  Upper  or  Adriatic  fea,  the  other  at  Mifenum, 
in  the  Lower  or  Mediterranean  fea. 

Auguftus,  having  fettled  all  affairs  in  the  capital,  paffed 
into  Gaul,  towards  the  clofe  of  the  year  B.C.  27,  with  a 
defigu  of  proceeding  to  the  reduction  of  the  Britifh  ilLmds ; 
but  on  his  arrival  at  Narbonne,  he  received  information 
that  the  Salaflians  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  and  the  Canta- 
brians and  Auftrians  in  Spain,  had  fliaken  off  the  Roman 
yoke  : he  therefore  difeontinued  his  progrefs,  ar.d  march- 
ed in  perfon  into  Spain,  for  the  purpofe  of  fubduing  thofe 
nations  that  had  revolted.  The  conqueft  of  the  Salaf- 
fians  he  committed  to  his  generals.  In  the  year  B.  C. 
23,  Auguftus  married  his  daughter  Julia  to  his  nephew 
Marcellus;  and  in  the  courfe  of  the  year  he  wasfeized  with 
a dangerous  diforder,  which  threatened  his  life,  of  which 
he  was  cured  by  his  phyfician  Antonin's  Mufa,  who  devi- 
ated from  the  common  practice  in  adminiftering  cooling  po- 
tions, and  recommending  the  ufe  of  'the  cold  bath.  His 
health  was  not  only  reftored,  but  his  conftitution  was  ren- 
dered more  firm  and  vigorous  than  it  had  ever  been  be- 
fore. When  his  life  was  thought  to  be  in  danger,  he  deli- 
vered his  ring  to  Agrippa,  thus  intimating  that  he  deemed 
him  to  be  a proper  fucceffor.  Marcellus,  who  was  gene- 
rally regarded  as  his  intended  fucceffor,  was  difgufted  by 
this  preference  ; but  the  death  of  this  prince,  who  was 
greatly  regretted  by  the  Roman  people,  made  v/ay  for  the 
introduction  of  Agrippa  to  court,  and  from  this  time  he 
continued  the  moll  confidential  friend  of  Auguftus.  At 
this  time  the  admin  lilration  of  the  empire  was  condufted 
with  great  equity  and  moderation  ; and  many  inftances  are 
recorded,  in  which  Auguftus  exercifed  lenity  and  felf-dc- 
nial,  >nd  recommended  himfelf  by  the  refpeft  which  he 
manifefted  to  the  fenate  and  to  the  courts  of  juftice.  In  the 
year  B.  C.  22,  he  declined  the  office  of  dictator  and  of 
cenfor,  which  were  offered  him  by  the  fenate,  and  in  his 
general  conduCt  lie  affefted  to  appear  no  otherwife  than  as 
a private  citizen.  To  him,  it  is  faid,  the  title  of  “ lord” 
and  “ matter”  was  always  an  object  of  deteftation,  becaufe 
its  counterpart  was  that  of  a “ Have;”  and  to  thole  who 
behaved  to  him  with  difrefpeCt,  and  who  libelled  him  in 
their  fpeeches  or  writings,  he  was  Angularly  meek  and  for- 
giving. Neverthelefs,  mild  and  equitable  as  was  the  govern- 
ment of  Auguftus,  feversl  confpiracies  were  formed  againft 
him,  during  the  courfe  of  his  reign  ; that  of  Fannius  Cce- 
pio  and  Licinius  Murena,  which  was  detefted,  fo  that  the 
principals  were  pimifhed,  gave  occafion  to  two  new  laws  in 
the  adminiftration  of  criminal  juftice  ; one  of  which  was, 
that  accufed  perfons  might  be  fued  and  condemned,  though 
they  did  not  appear,  as  if  they  were  prefent ; and  the  other, 


that  judges  in  criminal  cafes  ftiould  give  their  opinions  v».i. 
bally,  and  not  by  ballot. 

Rome  being  now  at  peace,  Auguftus  determined  to  vifit 
the  eaftern  part  of  the  empire  ; but  as  it  was  neceffary  to 
inveft  fome  perfon  with  authority  for  keeping  the  city  in 
order  during  his  abfeuce,  he  appointed  Agrippa  for  this 
purpofe ; and  in  order  to  annex  additional  dignity  to  his 
character  in  the  difeharge  of  the  trail  that  was  committed 
to  him,  he  gave  him  in  marriage  his  daughter  Julia,  the 
widow  of  Marcellus.  Such  was  the  refpeCt  with  which 
Agrippa  was  treated,  and  fo  mild  and  yet  fo  firm  was  his 
adminiftration,  that  Rome  hardly  perceived  that  it  was  be- 
reaved of  the  authority  of  Auguftus.  In  his  progrefs 
Trough  the  eaftern  provinces,  during  the  years  B.C.  21 
and  20,  the  emperor  recovered  from  Phraates,  king  of 
Parthia,  the  Roman  ftandards  and  captives  that  had  been 
taken  from  Craffus  ; he  placed  Tigranes  on  the  throne  of 
Armenia  ; and  at  Samos,  to  the  inhabitants  of  which  he 
granted  the  liberty  and  ufe  of  their  own  laws,  he  received 
ambaffadors  from  the  remote!!  part  of  India.  A philofo- 
pher,  who  accompanied  thefe  ambaffadors,  attended  the 
emperor  to  Athens,  and  committed  himfelf  to  the  flames  in 
his  prefence.  Auguftus,  after  his  return,  direfted  his  at- 
tention to  various  abufes  which  needed  reform,  and  to  the 
enactment  of  regulations  that  contributed  to  the  perfection 
of  government.  He  reduced  the  number  of  fenators  from 
one  thoufand  to  fix  hundred,  and  fixed  at  a higher  rate  the 
fortune  that  was  requifite  for  qualifying  a perfon  to  be 
elefted  of  that  body  ; and  that  no  perfons,  who  were  emi- 
nently fit  for  the  office,  might  be  excluded,  he  made  up 
their  deficiences  of  fortune  by  his  own  liberality.  He 
alfo  introduced  fome  other  regulations  for  reftraining  the 
licentioufnefs  and  depravity  of  morals  that  too  generally 
prevailed  ; and  particularly  fuch  as  concerned  the  nuptial 
ftate,  though  rigour  in  this  latter  refpeft  did  not  well  be- 
come the  emperor,  who  was  known  to  have  intrigues  with 
the  wives  of  feveral  men  of  rank,  and  who  had  taken  great 
licence  in  the  privilege  of  divorce.  Auguftus  increafed  the 
tax  on  celibacy,  and  granted  privileges  and  rewards  to 
married  perfons  who  had  feveral  children.  See  Papian- 
Poppjean-/i7 tv.  Sumptuary  laws  and  regulations  refpeft- 
ing  the  public  fpeftacles,  and  the  fuppreffion  of  riots  and 
diforders  among  the  fpeftators,  alfo  occupied  his  attention. 
In  the  year  of  Rome  737,  B.C.  17,  he  celebrated  the  fe- 
cular  games  with  extraordinary  fplendor.  About  this  time 
he  alfo  adopted  his  two  grandfons  Caius  and  Lucius  ; the 
children  of  Agrippa  and  Julia.  Having  received  from  Gaul 
many  complaints  againft  the  attendants  whom  he  had  ap- 
pointed to  levy  the  tributes  and  impofts  and : particularly 
againft  Licinius,  he  vifited  that  country  ; but  the  principal 
aggreffor,  Licinius,  contrived  to  foothe  his  difpleafure  by 
giving  him  a great  part  of  the  treafures  which  he  had 
amaffed.  Upon  his  return  from  Gaul,  B.C.  13,  the  death 
of  Lepidus  afforded  him  an  opportunity  of  affirming  the 
office  of  fupreme  pontiff ; and  in  the  firft  exercife  of  this 
authority,  he  collected  all  books  of  divination  and  pretended 
oracles,  of  which  more  than  2000  were  committed  to  the 
flames.  The  books  of  the  Sibyls,  however,  were  entrufted 
to  the  cuftody  of  the  priefts.  The  death  of  Agrippa  was, 
at  this  time,  a very  diftreffihg  event  to  Auguftus  (fee 
Agrippa)  ; but  it  ferved  to  advance  Tiberius  in  the  family 
of  the  emperor,  who  by  an  unwarrantable  aft  of  tyranny 
caufed  him  to  be  divorced  from  a wife  to  whom  he  was 
afteftionately  attached,  and  to  marry  the  widowed  Julia,  of 
whofe  irregularities  he  was  well  apprifed. 

In  the  profecution  of  the  German  war,  Drufus  diftin- 
guilhed  himfelf  by  his  fucceffes,  and  extended  his  arms  as 

far 
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•far  as  the  Elbe  ; but  as  be  was  returning  to  the  banks  of 
the  Rhine,  illnefs  or  accident  occafioned  his  death,  B.  C.  9. 
•His  brother  Tiberius  alfo  reduced  the  Pannonians  and  Da- 
cians, and  completed  the  work  which  Drufus  had  begun. 
Thefe  events  terminated  in  a general  peace  through  the 
whole  Roman  empire,  and  the  temple  of  Janus  was  Unit, 
for  the  third  time,  in  this  reign,  and  remained  in  this  ftate 
about  12  years.  Before  this  time  Auguftus  had  loft  his 
beloved  filler  Odtavia,  who  never  recovered  the  death  of 
her  fon  Marcellus  ; and  this  afflictive  event  was  lucceeded 
by  the  deceafe  of  his  favourite  minifter  Maecenas,  between 
whom  and  Auguftus  a coolncfs  had  fubfi'fted,  which  is  faid 
to  have  been  owing  to  the  emperor’s  intrigues  with  his  wife, 
Terentia.  During  this  period,  however,  Auguftus  received 
many  unequivocal  teftimonies  of  the  attachment  and  affec- 
tion of  the  people  (Suet.  Aug.  57 — 60.);  and  after  enjoy- 
ing the  imperial  authority  for  20  years,  he  was  unanimouffy 
requefted  to  accept  it  for  10  years  more.  The  year  8 B.C. 
was  rendered  memorable  by  the  reformation  introduced 
by  Auguftus  into  the  calendar.  (See  Bissextile,  and 
Calendar.)  About  the  year  B.C.  6,  the  ambition  of 
the  young  Crefars,  Cams  and  Lucius,  the  adopted  fons  of 
Auguftus,  began  to  give  him  uneafinefs  ; and  the  jealoufy 
which  fubiifted  between  them  and  Tiberius  induced  the  lat- 
ter to  requeft  the  liberty  of  retiring  to  Rhodes,  which  was 
reluctantly  granted,  and  whence  he  was  not  allowed  to  re- 
turn for  feven  years.  On  occafion  of  Caius  Csefar’s  affum- 
ing  the  toga  virilis  in  the  year  5 B.C.  ; Auguftus  accepted 
the  confulate  for  the  twelfth  time;  and  this  year  (four years 
before  the  vulgar  ssra),  was  rendered  Angularly  illuftrious  by 
the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ.  When  Lucius  Csefar  took 
the  toga  virilis  in  the  year  2 B.  C.  ; Auguftus  became  con- 
iul  for  the  thirteenth  and  laft  time.  But  this  year  was  em- 
bittered to  him  by  the  difcovery  of  the  very  licentious  and 
fhameful  conduct  of  his  daughter  Julia,  which  had  been  for 
fome  time  known  to  every  one  but  himfelf.  After  deliber- 
ating whether  her  punilhment  ffiould  be  death  or  exile,  he 
determined  to  divorce  her  from  Tiberius,  and  to  banifii  her 
to  the  ifland  of  Pandataria  on  the  coaft  of  Campania,  where 
Ihe  was  allowed  merely  neceffaries,  and  whence  Hie  was  never 
recalled.  Of  thofe  with  whom  Are  had  criminal  intercourfe, 
fome  were  exiled,  and  others  put  to  d^ath. 

Auguftus,  having  loft  his  two  adopted  fons;  Caius  having 
died  A.D.  3,  of  a wound  which  he  received  in  Armenia, 
and  Lucius  at  Marfeilles,  A.D.  2 ; had  no  hopes  of  per- 
petuating any  of  his  own  family  on  the  imperial  throne. 
He  therefore  recalled  Tiberius  from  Rhodes,  and  adopted 
him  fome  months  after  the  death  of  Caius  Csfar.  He  alfo 
adopted  the  laft  of  his  grandchildren  Agrippa  Pofthumus; 
but  his  untra&abledifpofttion  and  grofs  manners  inducedhim 
afterwards  to  annul  his  adoption,  and  to  banifli  him  to  the 
ille  of  Plana Aa  or  Pianofa,  on  the  fouth  of  the  ifle  of  the 
Elbe.  The  emperor  likewife  obliged  Tiberius  to  adopt 
Germanicus,  the  fon  of  Drufus. 

In  the  year  4,  Auguftus,  who  was  a Afth  time  continued 
as  commander  in  chief  of  the  armies,  and  in  the  government  of 
the  provinces  in  his  department,  profecuted  his  labours  for 
fettling  the  civil  admh  filtration  of  the  republic.  He  again 
reviewed  the  feaate,  numbered  the  inhabitants  of  Italy, 
and  eitabhilv  d fome  other  regulations  for  the  beneAt  of  the 
ftate.  But  or  all  the  occurrences  of  this  year,  the  moft 
glorious  for  Auguftus  was  the  pardon  of  China,  Pom- 
s grandion  ; who  was  accufed  of  a confpiracy  againft 
his  life.  Having  admitted  the  criminal  into  his  cloiet,  he 
reminded  him  of  the  favours  which  had  been  conferred 
upon  him,  and  charged  him  with  the  ingratitude  of  his 
■defign  ; and  then  clofed  an  addrefs  of  two  hours  with  thefe 
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words : “ Again,  Cinna,  I give  you  your  life ; I fpared 
vou,  though  you  were  my  enemy  ; I now  forgive  you, 
though  to  that  name  you  have  added  thofe  of  traitor  and 
parricide.  Let  us  from  this  day  begin  to  be  Ancere  friends ; 
let  us  vie  with  each  other;  I,  to  fupport  the  good  I have 
done  ; you,  to  make  a fuitable  return  : let  us  try  to  make 
it  a doubt  whether  I am  moft  generous,  or  you  moft 
grateful.”  The  emperor  named  him  conful-  for  the  next 
year ; and  from  this  time,  Cinna,  overcome  by  the  emperor’s 
goodnefs,  became  his  faithful  and  zealous  friend  ; and  when 
he  died,  made  Auguftus  his  foie  heir.  The  clemency  of 
Auguftus  on  this  occafion  interefted  the  people  fo  much  in 
his  favour,  that  no  confpiracy  was  ever  more  attempted 
againft  him. 

The  condudt  of  Julia,  the  grand-daughter  of  Auguftus, 
who  copied  after  her  mother’s  example,  ofFended  and  griev- 
ed him  ; and  he  banifned  her  A.D.  9,  to  the  ifle  of  Trime- 
tum,  now  Tremiti,  on  the  gulf  of  Venice.  The  poet  Ovid, 
who  is  fuppofed  to  have  participated  her  guilt,  was  banilhed 
at  the  fame  time,  to  Tomi  in  Scythia,  on  the  borders  of  the 
Euxine  fea.  The  t\Vo  Julias,  and  Agrippa  Pofthumus,  fad- 
ly  interrupted  the  domeftic  felicity  of  Auguftus,  fo  that  he 
ufed  to  call  them  his  three  cankers , his  three  abfeeJJ'es  ; he 
never  heard  their  names  without  a figh,  and  often  applied  to 
them  a verfe  of  Homer,  II.  iii.  40. 

“ Aiv’  o r ciyo'.o;  t’euej*),  'lya.^j.o;  r airoXsT-iW/. 
i.  e.  “ Would  to  heaven  I had  never  married,  but  had 
died  without  pofterity.” 

In  the  following,  year,  A.D.  10,  the  deftruttion  of  Varus 
with  three  entire  legions  in  Germany,  in  confequence  of  a 
confederacy  formed  by  Arminius,  the  lofs  of  the  ftandards 
of  the  legions,  and  two  of  their  eagles,  and  the  infolence 
and  cruelty  with  which  the  captives  were  treated  by  the  con- 
queror, were  the  occafion  of  great  diftrefs  and  terror  at 
Rome.  Auguftus,  accuftomed  to  glory  and  prosperity,  la- 
mented this  humiliating  and  dilaftrous  event  with  the  excefs 
of  forrow.  He  not  only  put  on  mourning,  and  fuffered  his 
beard  and  hair  to  grow,  but  often  exclaimed  in  an  agony, 
“ Return  me  my  legions,  Varus.”  As  long  as  lie  lived,  the 
day  of  Varus’s  defeat  was  obferved  by  him  as  a day  of  an- 
nual regret  and  forrow.  Tiberius,  however,  by  his  military 
Bcill  reftrained  the  ravages  of  the  Germans,  re-eftablifhed 
the  reputation  of  the  Roman  arms,  and  relieved  Rome 
amidft  its  anxiety  and  fears.  Auguftus  was  highly  gratified 
by  his  fuccefs,  expreffed  his  approbation  in  very  ftrong  and 
affectionate  terms,  and  railed  him  to  an  equal  (bare  of  the 
imperial  authority.  Upon  his  return  to  Rome  A.D.  1 2,  lie 
obtaineda  magnificent  triumph.  Towards  the  clofe  of  his  life 
Auguftus  enafted  feveral  regulations, which  under  fucceeding 
emperors  became  the  means  of  extending  and  vindicating 
tyranny  and  defpotifm.  As  he  was  unable  to  go  frequently 
to  the  fenate,  he  caufed  his  privy  council  to  be  invefted  with 
the  authority  of  the  whole  body  ; he  alfo  weakened  the' 
power  of  the  people,  which  his  fucceflor  actually  annihi- 
lated, by  nominating  magiftrates,  whom  they  had  been  ac- 
cuftomed to  eledt,  and  by  authoritatively  recommending  to 
the  people  fuch  as  lie  chofe  to  have  employed.  He  likewife 
revived  and  extended  an  old  law,  which  was  levelled  againft 
actions  detrimental  to  the  ftate,  by  enacting,  that  all  authors 
of  defamatory  libels  fhould  be  guilty  of  high  treafon,  and 
punilhed  accordingly.  As  his  health  and  ftrength  declined, 
he  devolved  the  principal  cares  of  empire  upon  Tiberius, 
i he  accefs  of  the  complaint  that  terminated  in  his  death 
has  been,  without  fufficient  reafon,  attributed  to  poifon,  ad- 
miniftered  by  his  wife  Livia,  who  was  alarmed,  on  account 
ot  her  own  foil,  by  his  returning  affection  to  his  grandfon, 
Agrippa  Pofthumus.  But  the  truth  is,  that  his  diforder 
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■was  owing  to  a weaknefs  of  the  ftomnch  and  bowels  ; and 
he  was  feii'ed  with  it,  as  he  was  conducing  Tiberius  towards 
Ulyrium.  On  his  return  towards  Rome,  his  complaint  in- 
creafed  and  obliged  him  to  flop  at  Nola,  where  he  took'  to 
his  bed,  and  patiently  waited  the  approach  of  death.  On 
the  laft  day  of  his  life,  he  called  for  a mirror  ; lie  had  his 
head  drelfed,  and  fomething  to  be  done  which  might  pre- 
vent his  cheeks  from  appearing  funk  ; and  then  calling  his 
friends  to  his  bed-iide,'  a flee  d them,  whether  they  did  not 
think  he  had  adted  his  part  pretty  well  in  the  comedy  of 
human  life  ? and  then  addreffed  them  in  a Greek  verfe,  with 
which  they  generally  clofed  their  plays : 

“ Aors  xgahi,  y-xt  eTxvIe;  u/j-Ci;  a,  yoipois  ■/] wr.'rnt. 

i,  e.  ii  Clap  your  hands,  and  let  all  applaud  with  joy.’’ 
After  this  kind  of  comic  adieu,  he  ordered  every  body  to 
retire,  and  died  in  Livia’s  arms  ; faying,  “ Livia,  co.ijugii 
noftri  memor,  vive  et  vale  ;”  i.e.  Livia,  farewell,  forget 
not  a hufband  who  has  loved  you  tenderly.”  His  death 
happened  on  the  ioth  of  Auguft,  A.  D.  14,  A.  U.C.  767, 
and  in  the  feventy-fixth  year  of  Iris  age.  The  duration  of 
his  power,  if  we  reckon  from  the  time  of  the  triumvirate, 
of  which  he  took  poftefiion  the  27th  of  November,  in  the 
year  of  Rome  71,  B.  C.  43,  was  about  56  years.  If  we 
reckon  from  the  battle  of  Adtium,  fought  the  2d  of  Sep- 
tember, in  the  year  of  Rome  721,  B.  C.  31,  when  his  i’ole 
pofi'eUion  of  the  Roman  empire  properly  commences,  Au- 
guftus  will  then  appear  to  have  enjoyed  the  fovereign  power 
about  forty-four  years.  Crevier  Hates  the  true  time  of  his 
becoming  empevur  to  have  been  the  7th  of  January,  in  the 
year  of  his  feventh  confulfhip,  which,  according  to  his  rec- 
koning, was  the  725th  of  Rome,  and  referring  his  death  to 
the  765th  of  Rome,  he  governed  as  prince  and  emperor 
forty  years,  feven  months,  and  thirteen  days.  “ All  the 
reft  (he  lays)  was  manifeft  ufurpation  and  tyranny.”  Jofe- 
plms  (Ant.  1.  xviii.  c.  2.  § 2.  De  Bell.  1.  ii.  c.  9.  § 1.), 
and  others  after  him,  compute  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Auguftus  from  the  year  in  which  Cccfar  was  killed,  A.  U.  C. 

7 iq.  B.C.  44,  and  make  its  duration  fifty-feven  years,  fix 
months,  and  iome  odd  days.  Ptolemy,  in  his  canon,  and 
St.  Clement  of  Alexandria  (Strom.  1.  i.  t.  i.  p.  405.  ea  Pot- 
ter.), date  the  commencement  of  his  reign  in  the  year  after 
the  battle  of  Adtium,  A. U.C.  724,  and  compute  its  du- 
ration to  be  forty-three  years. 

Before  the  funeral  of  Auguftus,  his  will  was  prefented 
to  the  fenate-houfe  by  the  veftal  virgins,  in  whofe  -cuitody 
it  had  been  depofited,  and  read  aloud  by  Polybius,  one  of 
his  freedmen.  By  this  will,  made  fixteen  months  before  his 
death,  Tiberius  and  Livia  were  appointed  his  firft  heirs,  his 
grand-children  and  their  children  his  fecond,  and  the  great 
men  of  Rome  his  third  heirs.  Livia  was  adopted  into  the 
Julian  family,  and  honoured  with  the  title  of  Augufta.  He 
bequeathed,  as  a legacy,  forty  millions  of  fefterees  (about 
5,000,000  livres)  to  the  Roman  people;  three  millions  five 
hundred  thoufand  (437,500  livres)  to  the  tribes,  that  is  an 
hundred  thoufand  (12,500  litres)  to  each  ; to  each  of  his 
guards  a thoufand  iefterces  ( 1 25  livres)  ; to  each  of  the  fol- 
diers  appointed  to  guard  the  city  500  iefterces  (62  livres) ; 
^and  to  each  legionary  foldier  300  iefterces  (37  livres  % Au- 
guftusleftalfo  fourmemo-rials,  written  by  his  own  hand,  which 
were  produced  to  the  fer.ate  by  Drufus.  The  firft  of  thefe 
contained  regulations  relating  to  his  obfequies  ; the  fecond 
was  a journal  of  the  moil  memorable  actions  of  his  life, 
which  lie  ordered  to  be  engraved  on  the  pillars  of  brafs 
which  fupported  the  frontifpiece  of  his  {lately  maufoieum  ; 
part  of  which  has  been -preferved  in  an  ancient  marble,  found 
about  200  years  ago  in  the  city  of  Ancyra  ; the  third  con- 
tained a fummary  of  the  ftrength  and  income  of  the  empire  ; 
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and  the  fourth  was  a fummary  of  inftrudtions  for  the  ufe  of 
Tiberius,  and  the  other  governors  and  magiftrates  of  the 
republic. 

The  funeral  of  Auguftus  was  performed  with  very  extra- 
ordinary magnificence.  After  a thort  eulogium  by  Drufus, 
and  a funeral  oration  by  Tiberius,  fire  was  let  to  the  pile  ia 
the  Campus  Mavtius,  on  which  his  body  was  laid,  and  at 
this  moment  an  eagle  was  let  loofe  from  the  top  of  it,  to 
carry  his  foul  to  heaven.  His  afhes  were  collected  by  Livia, 
and  inclofed  in  an  urn  of  gold,  which  ihe  depofited  in  the 
maufoieum  eredted  by  Auguftus  in  a grove  between  the 
Tiber  and  the  Flaminian  way.  After  the  funeral,  divine 
worfhip  was  decreed  to  him,  with  a temple  and  priefts  ; the 
houfe  in  which  he  was  bom,  that  in  which  he  died,  and 
moft  of  the  houfes  in  which  he  had  lived,  were  converted 
into  fandtuaries.  Livia  affirmed  the  office  of  chief  prieftefs 
to  the  new  deity  ; and  made  a prefent  of  a million  of  iefterces 
to  an  old  praetor,  named  Numerius  Atticus,  who  iwore  that 
he  faw  the  foul  of  Auguftus  in  its  flight  to  heaven. 

The  charadter  of  Auguftus  appears  under  very  different 
afpedts  in  the  various  periods  of  his  life  and  reign.  In  the 
outlet  of  his  career  of  ambition,  he  was  crafty  and  diffembling 
(Gen.  Biog. ),  violent  and  fanguinary  ; but  as  he  advanced, 
in  years,  and  after  he  had.  attained  the  objedt  of  his  views, 
he  was,  in  his  general  condudt,  mild,  affable,  and  concili- 
ating. In  the  exercife  of  that  fovereign  and  abfolute  power, 
which  he  acquired  by  means  which  none  can  attempt  to  juf- 
tify,  and  which  he  contrived  moft  effectually  to  iecure  by 
apparent  moderation  and  felf-denial,  he  leems  to  have  been 
folicitous  for  making  the  people  contented  and  happy  ; and. 
in  many  refpedts  he  was  entitled  to  the  charadter  of  a wife 
and  equitable  governor.  “ As  a compenfation  for  liberty,” 
fays  one  of  his  biographers,  “ he  gave  his  fubjedts  fecurity,, 
eafe,  profperity,  and  all  the  advantages  or  high  civilization, 
with  as  little  as  pofiible  of  the  feverity  of  reftraint  and  coer- 
cion. He  filled  Rome  and  all  Italy  with  improvements  o£ 
every  kind ; made  highways,  conftrudted  harbours,  railed 
edifices  for  ufe  and  convenience,  and  could  boaft  that  he  re- 
ceived a capital  built  of  brick,  and  left  one  of  marble.  He 
fo  encouraged  letters,  that  one  of  the  great  ages  of  excellent 
human  produdtions  takes  its  name  from  him.”  (See  Age.) 
Thofe  whom  he  encouraged  by  his  liberality,  repaid  him 
with  an  adulation,  which  was  not  honourable  to  themfelves, 
and  which  made  no  addition  to  his  reputation.  The  love  of 
flattery,  however,  is  not  charged  upon  him  as  one  of  his 
predominant  foibles.  In  private  life  he  had  many  eftimable 
qualities.  Affedtionate  to  his  family  and  friends,  condefcend- 
ing  and  indulgent  to  his  domeftics  and  dependents,  frugal 
and  fober  with  regard  to  every  indulgence,  one  excepted,, 
which  regarded  himfelf ; die  commanded  affedtion  and  re- 
fpedt.  But  his  difpoiition  to  gallantry  and  licentioufnefs  in 
his  condudt  towards  the  female  fex,  expofedhim  to  juft  cen- 
fure  and  reproach  : nor  did  the  coynfel  of  his  friends  (lee 
Athenodorus),  nor  the  wifdom  of  experience,  avail. to  the 
due  reftraint  of  his  criminal  paffions.  Sometimes  indeed,  it 
has  been  laid,  his  intrigues  were  the  refult  of  that  policy 
which  diredted  his  general  condudt,  as  they  ferved  to  difeo-- 
ver  fecrets  of  ftate,  and  to  obtain  information  concerninp- 
any  plot  or  fedition  that  might  have  been  formed  by  the 
hulbands  of  thofe  wives  with  whom  he  was  connedted.  In 
other  refpedts  lie  paid  a high  regard  to  external'  decorum  ; 
and  whatever  might  have  been  his  ientiments  with  regard  to 
religion  in  early  life,  he  appears  in  maturer  and  more  ad- 
vanced age  to  have  been  much  inclined  to  fuperftition.  He- 
took  great- pains  to  eltabliih  order  in  every  branch  of  the  ad- 
miniftration  whilft  he  lived  ; and  recommended  it  to  his  fuc- 
ceffors  not  to  extend  the  limits  of  an  empire  that  was  al- 
ready 


ready  too  large.  « Upon  the  whole,”  fays  the  biographer 
above  cited,  if  not  entitled  to  rank  among  the  great  eft: 
and  belt  of  mankind,  he  will  be  ever  refpeCled  as  one  of 
thofe  fovereigns  whofe  perlonal  qualities  had  a great  in- 
ffaence  in  promoting  the  happinefs  of  the  people  he  go- 
verned.” 

A popular  hiflorian  (fee  Gibbon’s  Kill.  vol.  i.  p.  114. ) 
has  given  the  following  sketch  of  the  character  and  hiftory 
of  Auguftus.  “ Tiie  tender  refpeCt  of  Auguftus  for  a free 
conftitution  which  lie  had  deftroyed,  can  only  be  explained 
by  an  attentive  conlideration  of  the  character  of  that  fubtle 
tyrant.  A cool  head,  an  unfeeling  heart,  and  a cowardly 
difpofition,  prompted  him,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  to  alfume 
the  mail  of  hypocrify,  which  he  never  afterwards  laid  afide. 
With  the  fame  hand,  and  probably  with  the  fame  temper, 
he  figned  the  profeription  of  Cicero,  and  the  pardon  cf 
Cinna.  His  virtues,  and  even  his  vices,  were  artificial,  and 
according  to  the  various  dictates  of  his  intereft,  he  was  at 
fir  ft  the  enemy,  and  at  laft  the  father  of  the  Reman  world. 
When  he  framed  the  artful  fyftem  of  the  imperial  authority, 
his  moderation  was  infpired  by  his  fears.  He  wi fired  to  de- 
ceive the  people  by  an  image  of  civil  liberty,  and  the  armies 
by  an  image  of  civil  government.”  Among  the  ancients, 
the  principal  writers  who  have  pourtrayed  the  character  and 
reign  of  Auguftus,  are  Suetonius,  Dio  Cafiius,  Velleius 
Paterculus,  and  Tacitus.  Julian  iCsefars,  p.  309.)  fays  of 
him,  that  as  Octavianus  advanced  to  the  banquet  of  the 
Ctefars,  his  colour  changed  like  that  of  the  cameleon  ; pale 
at  firft,  then  red,  afterwards  black,  he  at  laft  afTumed  the 
mild  livery  of  Venus  and  the  graces.  Horace,  in  the  intro- 
duction to  the  firft  epiftle  of  the  fecond  book,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing fober  and  judicious  fummary  of  the  emperor’s  cha- 
racteriftic  merits  : 

“ Cum  tot  fuftineas,  et  tanta  negotia,  folus  : 

Res  Italas  armis  tueris,  moribus  ornes, 

Degibus  emendes  ; in  publica  commoda  peccem, 

Si  longo  fermone  morer  tua  tempora,  Crsfar.” 

See  alfo  Odes  v.  and  x v.  Anc.  Un.  Hift.  vol.  xii, 
p.  1 — 1 15.  Ci'evier’s  Hift.  Emperors,  vol.  i.  paffim.  vol.  ii. 
p.  1— 14. 

Augustus,  Fort,  in  Geography,  a fmall  fortrefs  feated  on 
a plain  at  the  head  of  Loch  Nefs,  in  Scotland,  between  the 
rivers  Tarff  and  Oich,  juft  where  they  difeharge  therafelves 
into  the  lake.  The  fortrefs  confifts  of  four  fmall  baftions  ; 
and  now  exhibits  tokens  of  decay,  though  a governor  con- 
ftantly  refides  in  it,  and  all  the  regulations  of  a garrifon  are 
obferved  in  it.  It  was  taken  by  the  rebels  in  1746,  who, 
after  doing  it  all  the  injury  in  their  power,  deferted  it.  Its 
diftance  from  the  lea  prevents  its.  being  of  any  further  fer- 
vice,  in  a tranquil  ftate  of  the  country,  than  that  of  afford- 
ing a retreat  for  a few  invalid  officers  and  fcldiers.  A fmall 
village  lies  behind  the  fort,  and  it  fervesas  a kind  of  refting 
place  in  the  way  to  the  iile  of  Sky,  diftant  from  it  about 
52  miles. 

AUGUSTUS  BURG,  a town  of  Germany,  in  Upper 
Saxony,  and  circle  of  Erzgebirg,  feven  miles  eaft  of  Chem- 
nitz. 

AU-GUY-L’AN-NEUF,  or  Augillanneuf.  See 
Misleto. 

AUHAFF,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the 
archduchy  of  Auilria,  fix  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Ips. 

AVIA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Hifpania  Tar- 

ragonenfis,  in  the  country  of  the  Vaccteans Alfo,  a town 

of  Italy,  in  the  territory  of  the  Veftini.  Ptolemy. 

AV  IANO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Italy,  belonging  to 
the  ftate  of  Venice,  in  the  province  of  Friuli,  twenty-eight 
miles  weft  of  Udina,  and  fifteen  E.  S.  E.  of  Belluno.  & 


AVIARY,  formed  of  avis,  lird , a houfe  or  apartment 
keot  for  the  keeping,  feeding,  and  propagating  cf  birds. 

AVICENNA,  or  Abu  Aly  PIassein  Ebn  Abdul- 
lah, or  Ebu  Sin  a,  in  Biography,  the  foil  of  Hali  of  Bocha- 
ra,  in  Chorafan,  a celebrated  philofopher  and  phyfician,  born 
about  the  year  of  the  Hegira  370,  A.D.  980,  became  early 
diftinguifhed  for  his  proficiency  in  literature.  He  had  a rea- 
dy genius,  and  extraordinary  memory,  io  that  at  the  ag-e  of 
ten  lie  could  repeat  the  whole  Koran  by  heart.  Serfamus, 
or  Giuzgiani,  his  difciple,  fays,  he  was  mailer  of  Euclid  at 
the  age  of  fixteen.  Having  completed  his  ftudies  under 
Abdallah,  a private  tutor,  who  taught  him  logic  and  philo- 
fophy,  and  in  the  fchool  of  Bagdat,  he  was  made  doCtor  in 
medicine,  and  began  to  praCtife  at  the  age  of  eighteen.  He 
is  laid  to  have  difeovered,  by  the  pulic,  the  diftemper  which 
Cabous,  nephew  to  the  emperor,  laboured  under.  The  ftory, 
as  i-elated  by  the  Arabic  writers,  is  io  like,  Friend  obferves, 
what  is  told  by  Appian  of  the  fagacity  of  Erififtratus,  in 
difcovering  the  difeafe  of  Antiochus,  fon  of  Seleucus,  that 
it  feems  to  have  been  borrowed  thence,  to  raife  the  charac- 
ter of  this  phyfician.  However  this  may  be,  Avicenna  was 
in  high  repute,  and  attained  to  great  wealth  and  honour  in 
the  court  of  the  caliph.  During  the  latter  part  of  his  life, 
after  having  fpent  feveral  years  in  travelling,  he  refiaed  at 
Ifpahan,  where  by  his  irregularities  he  fo  impaired  his  con- 
ftitution, that  it  was  obferved  of  him,  that  he  had  totally 
loft  his  labour,  his  phiiofophy  neither  enabling  him  to  go- 
vern his  paffions,  nor  his  knowledge  of  medicine  to  preferve 
him  from  difeafe.  He  died  of  a dyfentery,  owing  in  fome 
meafure  to  his  intemperance,  at  Hamadau,  in  the  year  1036 
of  the  Hegira,  A.  D.  428,  in  the  58th  year  of  his  age. 
The  works  of  Avicenna  were  numerous,  but  whatever  may 
have  been  faid  of  his  genius  and  learning,  they  have  contri- 
buted little  to  the  improvement  of  phiiofophy,  being  for  the 
moil  part  imperfeCt  and  obicure  reprefentations  of  the  doc- 
trines of  Artiftotle  ; they  confi  fl  of  “ Twenty  Books  on  the 
Utility  of  the  Sciences  “ Th.e  Heads  of  Logic  and 
treatifes  on  metaphyfics  and  morals.  The  principal  of 
them,  the  Canon,  or  “ Canon  Medicinal,”  though  almcft 
entirely  borrowed  from  Galen,  Diofcorides,  and  other 
Greek  writers,  acquired  fuch  reputation,  that  it  was  taught 
at  all  the  European  colleges,  and  retained  its  popularity  until 
near  the  middle  of  the  1 7th  century.  Haller  fills  feveral  pages 
of  his  Bib.  Med.  Trail,  and  of  its  Bib.  Botin,  with  the 
titles  of  his  books,  their  different  editions,  and  of  the  com- 
mentators upon  them.  The  earliefl  edition  was  publifhed 
at  Padua,  in  folio,  1473. 

“ One  would  naturallyexpeCl,  Friend  fays  .Hift.  of  Phyfic, 
vol.  ii.  p.  73 .',  to  find  in  this  author  fomething  anfwerabie  to 
the  fame  he  acquired,  but  though  I have  very  often  looked 
into  his  writings  upon  feveral  occafions,  I could  meet  with 
little  or  nothing  there,  but  what  is  taken  from  Galen,  or 
what  at  leaft,  occurs,  with  a very  fmall  variation,  in  Rhazes, 
or  Haly  Abbas  j”  and  Haller  fays  (Bib.  Med.  PraCt.  vol.  i. 
p-  384.)  “ Mihi,  fupra  onvnem  patier.tiam,  loquax,  et  diffufus 
videtur;”  and  adds,  though  you  fhould  fpend  whole  months 
in  poring  over  his  works,  you  would  fcarce  meet  a fingle 
original  obfervation.  He  had,  however,  before  ( Bib.  Botan. 
vol.  i.  p.  187.)  bellowed  feme  commendations  on  hisinduftry 
in  invefligating  the  properties  of  plants,  and  acknowleged 
he  had  enriched  that"  part  of  medicine,  by  the  introduction 
of  fever  al  vegetables  unknown  to  Diofcorides.  The  works 
of  this  phyfician  and  philofopher  were  printed  in  the  original 
Arabic,  at  Rome,  in  1503.  A Latin  tranfiation  of  them 
by  Gerard  of  Cremona  and  others,  was  publifhed  in  folio  at 
Venice,  in  1595,  and  1658  ; and  Vopifcus  Fortunatus  pub- 
lifhed a new  tranfiation,  with  notes  by  various  authors,  in 

folio. 
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folio,  at  Louvain,  in  1658.  The  Arabic  MSS.  of  Avicenna, 
fays  Dr.  Ruffell  (Hift.  Aleppo,  vol.  ii.  append,  p.  19b  are 
common  enough  at  Aleppo,  and  are  found  in  leveral  of  the 
.European  libraries.  Friend’s  Hiflory  of  Phyiic.  Hall.  Bib. 
Med.  Pratt,  et  Bib.  Botan.  Brucker’s  Hill.  Phil,  by  Enf. 
vol.  ii.  p.  241.  Fabr.  Bibl.  Gnec.  1.  xiii.  c.  9. 

AVICENNIA,  in  Botany  (called  after  the  famous 
oriental  phyfician  Avicenna).  Lin.  g.  1237.  Schreb.  1063. 
Jacq.  Amer.  178.  t.  112.  Juff.  108.  Clais , didynamia  an- 
giofpermia.  Nat.  Ord.  Pcrfonata.  Vi l ices,  Juff.  Gen.  Char. 
Cal.  perianth  five -parted,  permanent,  leaflets  fubovate, 
obtufe,  concave,  erett  ; increafed  by  three  i'cales.  Cor. 
monopetalous  ; tube  bell-fhaped,  fhort  ; border  bilabiate  ; 
upper  lip  fquare,  emarginate,  flat  ; lower  trifid,  divifions 
ovate,  equal,  flat.  Stam.  filaments  four,  fubulate,  erett,  the  two 
front  ones  rather  fhorter,  bent  back  to  the  tipper  lip  ; anthers 
roundifh,  twin.  Pi/I.  germ  ovate  ; ftyle  fubulate,  erett,  the 
length  of  the  ftamens.  Stigma  bifid,  acute;  the  lower  divifion 
bent  down.  Per.  capfule  coriaceous,  rhomboidal,  compref- 
fed,  one-celled,  two-valved  ; feed  one,  large,  the  form  of  the 
capfule,  conftrutted  of  four  flefhy  folds,  germinating. 

Eff.  Gen.  Char.  Cal.  five-parted.  Cor.  two-lipped ; 
upper  lip  fquare.  Ccipf.  coriaceous,  rhomboidal,  one-feeded. 

Species,  1.  A.  tomentofa , Jacqu.  1.  c.  Bontia  germinans. 
Brown  Jam.  263.  Mangle,  Sloane  Jam.  2.  66.  Oepata, 
Rheed.  Mai.  4.  t.  45.  “ Leaves  cordate,  ovate,  tomentofe 

underneath.”  This  tree  is  like  the  mangrove,  riling  about 
fixteen  feet  high.  Its  trunk  is  covered  with  fmooth,  w’nitilh 
green  bark,  and  the  twigs  from  the  ftem  propagate  the 
tree  like  thofe  of  the  mangrove.  The  leaves  appear  at  the 
joints  of  the  branches,  on  very  fmall  petioles,  oppofite, 
fmooth,  foft,  having  a large  dark-green  rib  ; flowers  many, 
at  the  top  of  the  branches,  white,  four-petalled.  A native 
of  the  E aft  and  Weft  Indies.  2.  A.  nitida.  Jacqu.  Amer. 
177.  t.  1 12.  f.  1.  Piet.  t.  169.  “ Leaves  lanceolate,  fhining 

on  both  fides.”  Height  forty  feet  ; leaves  (harp,  entire,  op- 
pofite, on  Ihort  petioles  ; peduncles  racemed,  a little  branch- 
ed, terminal ; flowers  feffile,  white,  with  a brown  mark  on 
the  middle  fegment  of  the  under  lip.  A native  of  Marti- 
nico.  3.  A.  rejinifera.  Forft.  “ Leaves  ovate-lanceolate, 
tomentofe  underneath.”  The  leaves  of  this  tree  are  oppo- 
lite,  petioled,  coriaceous,  entire,  fliarp,  fhining  above, 
and  having  a yellowifh  nap  beneath  ; peduncles  terminating, 
fubtrifid,  loaded  with  a head  of  flowers.  A native  of  New 
Zealand.  The  much  efteemed  green-coloured  gum  ufed  by 
the  natives  of  New  Zealand,  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  produce 
of  this  tree. 

AVICULA,  in  Conchology,  a name  afligned  by  Rump- 
fius,  to  that  fpecies  of  Mytilus  fince  called  Mytilus  Hi- 
rundo.  Linn,  and  Gmel. 

AVICULARIA,  in  Entomology , a fpecies  of  Aranf.a 
or  fpider  that  inhabits  South  America.  The  thorax  is  or- 
biculated  and  convex,  with  a tranfverfe  excavation  in  the 
centre.  This  is  the  largeft  fpecies  of  its  genus  known  ; and 
is  fuch  a formidable  creature  that  it  not  only  attacks  infetts, 
but  even  fmall  . birds,  dropping  from  the  branches  of  trees 
into  their  nefts  and  fucking  their  blood.  The  fangs  are  as 
large  as  the  talons  of  a hawk  ; body  brown  ; abdomen  ob- 
long ; legs  with  brown  rings. 

Avicularia,  a fpecies  of  HiproscA,  with  obtufe  wings 
and  thorax  of  one  colour,  or  immaculate.  Infefts  the  body 
of  birds,  and  particularly  fwallows.  Degeer.  Donov.  Brit. 
Inf.  & c. 

AVID  A,  a fpecies  of  Ph  a lain  a [NoHita),  that  inhabits 
India.  The  wings  are  fhining  brown  ; ftigmate  fpot,  and 
band  behind  ferruginous  ; pofterior  wings  white.  Fabrieius. 
This  is  of  the  middle  fize,  and  blackifh. 

AVIENUS,  Rufus  Festus,  in  Biography,  a Latiu 
Vo t.  III. 


poet,  lived  towards  the  clofe  of  the  fourth  century,  under  the 
emperors  Gratian  and  Theodofius.  His  works  are  tranfla- 
tions  in  Latin  verfe  of  the  “ Phenomena  of  Aratus  and 
the  “'Periegefis  of  Dionyfius  a defeription  in  Iambic 
verfe  “ Of  the  maritime  coarts “ iEfop’s  Fables,”  in 
elegiac  verfe  ; “ The  Allegory  of  the  Sirens  ;”  “ The  Hif- 
tory  of  Livy,”  in  lambics  ; and  the  “ Fab.es  of  Virgil,”  in 
the  fame  kind  of  verfe  ; and  a few  other  pieces.  Some  of 
the  former  performances  are  now  extant.  The  beft  edition 
is  that  of  Cannegetier,  8vo.  1731.  Gen.  Biog, 

ABLEST,  in  Geography , a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle 
of  Chrudim,  five  miles  north  of  Politza, 

AUJESTIZ,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Chru- 
dim, five  miles  weft  of  Leutmilchl. 

AVIGLIANO,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  and  province  of  Otranto,  feven  miles  eaft  of 
Otranto. 

Avigliano,  ato’«n  of  Italy,  in  the  principality  of  Pied- 
mont, and  marquifate  of  Sufa,  fitua&t^l  on  a hill  near  the 
Cottian  Alps,  in  an  open  and  expofed  fituation  ; the  air  is 
falubrious,  and  the  land  about  it  fertile.  The  town  is  forti- 
fied and  defended  by  a caftle.  It  contains  three  parifli 
churches,  and  feveral  religious  houfes ; eleven  miles  weft  of 
Turin,  and  twelve  E.S.E.  of  Sufa.  N.  lat.  440  40'.  E.  long. 
7°  S'- 

AVIGNON,  a city  of  France,  the  capital  of  one  of  its 
re-united  departments,  viz.  Vaucluse,  with  the  Bouches 
du  Rhone,  formerly  the  capital  of  the  county  of  Venaiffm 
in  Provence,  fituate  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  Rhone.  Before 
the  revolution,  it  belonged  to  the  pope,  whofe  legate  refid:d 
here,  and  it  was  the  fee  of  an  archbifliop,  eretted  in  1475. 
In  the  year  1309,  the  papal  fee  was  transferred  to  Avignon 
by  pope  Clement  V.  ; and  this  city  flourifhed  about  feventy 
years,  the  feat  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  and  the  metropolis  of 
Ghriftendom.  By  land,  by  fca,  and  by  the  Rhone,  the 
pofition  of  Avignon  was  on  all  fides  acceflible  ; the  fouthern 
provinces  of  France  are  not  inferior  even  to  Italy  ; new  pa- 
laces arofe  for  the  accommodation  of  the  pope  and  cardinals  ; 
and  the  arts  of  luxury  were  foon  attratted  by  the  treafures 
of  the  church.  They  were  already  poffeffed  of  the  adjacent 
territory,  the  Venaiffm  country,  a populous  and  fertile  fpot, 
which  had  been  ceded  to  the  popes,  in  1273,  by  Philip  III. 
king  of  France  ; and  the  fovereignty  of  Avignon  was  after- 
wards purchafed  from  the  youth  and  diftrefs  of  Jane,  the 
firft  queen  of  Naples,  and  countefs  of  Provence,  for  the 
inadequate  price  of  80,000  florins.  Under  the  lhadow  of 
the  French  monarchy,  amidft  an  obedient  people,  the  popes 
enjoyed  an  honourable  and  tranquil  ftate,  to  which  they  had 
long  been  ftrangers  : but  Italy  deplored  their  abfence  ; and 
Rome,  in  folitude  and  poverty,  might  repent  of  the  un- 
governable freedom  which  had  driven  from  the  Vatican  the 
iucceffor  of  St.  Peter.  As  the  old  members  of  the  facred 
college  died,  it  was  filled  with  French  cardinals,  who  beheld 
Rome  and  Italy  witli  abhorrence  and  contempt,  and  perpe- 
tuated a feries  of  national,  and  even  provincial  popes,  at- 
tached by  indiffoluble  ties  to  their  native  country.  At 
length  the  celebrated  Petrarch  warmly  interefted  himfelf  in 
reftoring  the  Roman  biftiop  to  his  ancient  and  peculiar  dio- 
cefe  ; and  he  addreffed  his  exhortations  to  five  fucctffive 
popes,  with  an  eloquence  that  was  infpired  by  the  enthufiafm 
of  fentiment,  and  the  freedom  of  language.  Avignon, 
which  had  become  the  fink  of  vice  and  comiption,  was  the 
objett  of  his  abhorrence  and  contempt  ; and  whilft  he  al- 
lowed that  the  fucceffor  of  St.  Peter  was  the  fcilhop  of  the 
univerfal  church,  he  was  of  opinion,  that  it  was  not  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rhone,  but  of  the  Tiber,  that  the  a;  oftle  had 
fixed  his  everlafting  throne.  Since  the  removal  of  the  holy 
fee,  the  facred  buildings  of  the  Lateran  and  the  Vatican, 
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their  altars  and  their  faints,  were  left  in  a Hate  of  poverty 
and  decay ; and  Rome  was  often  painted  under  the  image 
of  a difconfolate  mation.  But  it  was  alleged,  that  the  cloud 
which  hung  over  the  feven  hills,  would  be  difpelled  by  the 
prefer.ee  of  their  lawful  fovereign  ; eternal  fame,  the  profpe- 
rity  of  Rome,  and  the  peace  of  Italy,  would  be  the  recorn- 
pence  of  the  pope  who  fnould  dare  to  embrace  this  generous 
refolution.  Of  the  five  popes  to  whom  Petrarch  addreffed 
his  exhortations,  the  three  firft,  John  XXII.,  Benedict  XII., 
and  Clement  VL,  were  importuned  or  amufed  by  the  bold- 
nels  of  the  orator  ; but  the  memorable  change,  which  had 
been  attempted  by  Urban  V.,  between  the  years  1367  and 
1370,  was  finally  accomplifhed  by  Gregory  XI.  A.D. 
1377,  who  did  not  furvive  his  return  to  the  Vatican  above 
fourteen  months.  Plis  deceaie  was  followed  by  the  “ Great 
weftern  fchifm,”  which  began  after  the  deceaie  of  Gregory 
XI.,  A.D.  1 378,  by  the  election  of  Clement  VII.  in  oppo- 
sition to  Urban  VI.,  and  continued  fpr  aoout  forty  years, 
till  the  council  of  Conllance,  A.D.  1414 — 14181  when  the 
elevation  of  Martin  V.  was  the  sera  of  the  reftoration  and 
eitabhihment  of  the  popes  in  the  Vatican.  During  this  in- 
terval, there  were  two  popes,  one  refiding  at  Rome  or  in 
Italy,  and  the  other  at  Avignon.  See  Schism. 

This  city  is  about  three  miles  and  two  furlongs  in  cir- 
cumference, and  is  in  general  irregular  ana  badly  built ; but  it 
is  furrounded  by  walls  and  turrets  with  battlements,  not  un- 
like thofe  of  Rome,  and  its  public  edifices  are  large  and 
grand,  according  to  the  tafte  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The 
church  of  Notre  Dame  is  ancient,  and  is  one  of  the  bell 
adorned  in  the  city  ; the  arcliiepifcopal  palace  overlooks  the 
Rhone,  the  city,  and  the  fields.  Thefe  buildings,  together 
with  the  mint,  adorn  a large  fquare,  which  is  the  common 
walk  of  the  inhabitants.  The  church  of  the  Ccelellines  is 
very  magnificent,  and  is  full  of  fine  monuments.  The  uni- 
verfity  has  four  colleges  ; the  place  in  which  the  Jews  have 
been  accuitomed  to  live  is  a diliindl  quarter  ; and  thofe  who 
pay  tribute  are  forbidden  to  leave  it  without  yellow  hats, 
and  the  women  alfo  wear  fomething  yellow  about  their 
heads ; and  they  are  thus  diflinguifhed  from  the  Chriftians. 
Their  number  is  confiderable,  though  thediftririt  of  their  re- 
fidence  is  very  confined.  Near  the  Rhone  is  a large  rock, 
within  the  circuit  of  the  walls,  upon  which  is  a platform, 
whence  the  whole  city  and  the  places  about  it  may  be  ieen. 
The  bridge,  about  a quarter  of  a mile  in  length,  that  crolfed 
the  Rhone,  was  demolifhed  by  an  inundation  in  1 699.  The 
fountain  of  Vaucluie,  which  is  the  fource  of  the  river  Sor- 
gues  that  waters  the  city,  and  whither  Petrarch  often  re- 
tired to  indulge  his  grief  and  hopelefs  love,  is  fituated  in  a 
winding  valley,  forming  the  figure  of  a horfe-lhoe,  about 
five  miles  from  Avignon.  The  fountain  is  a bafon  of  water, 
feveral  hundred  feet  in  circumference,  very  deep,  and  clear 
as  cryftal,  but  overfhadowed  by  an  incumbent  rock.  The 
water  difeharged  from  this  fountain,  by  a narrow  paiTage, 
forms  a cafcadc,  which  is  precipitated  along  a rocky  chan- 
nel. The  rocks,  which  invell  this  romantic  ipot,  are  worn 
by  time  and  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  into  a thoufand 
fantaftic  forms.  And  on  one  of  the  pointed  extremities,  in 
a fituation  almoft  inaccelfible,  are  feen  the  remains  of  an  an- 
cient caflle,  projecting  over  the  water,  called  by  the  pea- 
lants  “ II  Caftello  di  Petrarca  and  they  add,  that  Laura 
lived  upon  the  bppofite  fide  of  the  river,  under  the  bed  of 
which  was  a fubterraneous  paflage,  by  which  the  two  lovers 
vifited  each  other.  The  refidence  of  the  poet  was  much 
lower  down,  and  nearer  to  the  banks  of  the  Sorguea,  as  ap- 
pears from  his  account  of  it,  and  from  his  relation  of  his 
contefts  with  the  naiads  of  the  ftream,  who  during  winter 
encroached  on  his  fmall  adjoining  territory  : but  no  remains 
of  it  are  now  to  be  difeovered.  Below  the  bridge  is  an 
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illand,  where  the  Sorgues  joins  the  Rhone,  in  which  are 
feveral  houfes  of  pleafure.  The  inhabitants  of  Avignon 
were  ellimated  before  the  revolution  at  30,000,  1000  of 
thefe  being  eccleliaftics,  and  fome  hundreds  Jews.  In  1803, 
their  number  was  estimated  at  20,171  ; the  north  canton 
containing  10,208,  and  the  10111119,963;  the  territory  of 
the  former  includes  32^,  and  that  of  the  latter  42 1 kilio- 
metres,  and  they  both  comprehend  one  commune.  N.  lat. 
43 J 56’  58".  E.  long.  40  48  10". 

Avignon -iLrrj,  called  alfo  French  Berry,  in  Botany , is 
the  fruit  of  a fhrub,  by  fome  authors  called  lycium  ; growing 
plentifully  near  Avignon,  and  other  parts  of  France.  See 
Lycium. 

AVIGNONET,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Upper  Garonne,  and  chief  place  of  a 
canton  in  the  diftrift  of  Villefranche,  twenty  miles  fcutli-eall 
of  Touloufe,  and  four  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Villefranche. 

AVILA,  Gilles  Gonzales,  in  Biography,  a Spanish 
ecclefiaflic  and  hiftorian  of  the  feventeenth  century,  was  a 
native  of  Avila,  and  acquired  at  Rome,  where  he  ftudied,  a 
great  knowledge  of  lacred  and  civil  hiftory.  On  his  return 
to  Spain,  he  had  an  ecclefiallical  benefice  at  Salamanca;  and 
in  1612,  he  removed  to  Madrid,  and  was  appointed  hiftori- 
grapher  to  the  king.  Fie  died  in  1658,  at  the  age  of  80 
years.  His  principal  works,  pu.biiihed  in  Spanifti,  were 
“ The  Hiftory  of  the  Antiquities  of  Salamanca,”  and 
“ The  theatre  of  the  Churches  of  the  Indies,  dec.”  Nouv. 
Didt.  Hill. 

Avila,  in  Geography,  a city  of  Spain,  in  Old  Caftile, 
feated  on  the  river  Adaja,  on  a large  plain  furrounded  with 
mountains  and  plantations  of  fruit-trees  and  vineyards,  and 
having  a manufacture  of  cloths,  that  are  faid  to  be  equal 
to  thofe  of  Segovia.  It  is  fortified  by  nature  and  art, 
having  a wall  907  J feet  in  circuit,  with  twenty-fix  lofty 
towers,  and  ten  handfome  gates.  It  has  feventeen  prin- 
cipal ftreets,  containing  feveral  good  and  ilately  houfes ; 
nine  fquares,  2000  houles,  nine  parifhes,  and  as  many  mo- 
naileries,  feven  nunneries,  two  colleges,  nine  hofpitals, 
eighteen  chapels,  and  an  annual  allowance  of  10,000  ducats 
for  the  maintenance  of  orphans  and  other  poor  people. 
The  univerfity  was  founded  in  1445,  confirmed  by  pope 
Gregory  XIII.  in  1538,  and  afterwards  enlarged;  and  its 
cathedral  has  eight  dignitaries,  twenty  canons,  and  the 
fame  number  of  minor  canons.  N.  lat.  40°  35'  W.  long. 
4°  1 3; 

This  city  has  been  rendered  famous  by  the  depofi- 
tion  of  Henry  IV‘.  A.D.  1465.  The  indignation  of 
the  Caftilian  nobility  againll  the  weak  and  flagitious  admini- 
llration  of  this  prince,  led  them  to  combine  againil  him, 
and  to  exercife  the  right,  which  they  arrogated  as  one  of  the 
privileges  of  their  order,  of  trying  and  of  palling  fentence 
on  their  fovereign.  For  this  purpofe  they  eredled  a fpacious. 
theatre  in  a place  without  the  walls  of  the  town,  and  having 
prepared  an  image,  clad  in  royal  robes,  reprefenting  the 
king,  they  placed  it  on  a throne,  with  a crown  on  its  head, 
a feeptre  in  its  hand,  and  the  fword  of  juftice  by  its  fide. 
The  accufation  againll  the  king  was  then  read,  and  the 
fentence  of  depofition  was  pronounced  in  prefence  of  a 
numerous  affembly  ; and  wliilll  the  feveral  charges  were  de- 
livered, they  proceeded  to  tear  tlie  crown  from  the  head  oF 
the  image,  to  fnatch  the  fword  of  juftice  from  its  fide,  tri- 
wreft  the  feeptre  from  its  hand,  and,  at  the  clofe  of  the 
whole,  to  tumble  it  headlong  from  the  throne.  When  this 
ceremony  was  finilhed,  Don  Aifonfo,  Henry’s  brother,  was 
proclaimed  king  of  Caftile  and  Leon  in  his  Head.  Robert  - 
fon’s  Hill.  Ch.  V.  vol.  i.  p.  179. 

Avila,  or  Bviles,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Afturia,  near  the 
bay  of  Bifcay,  nine  leagues  from  Oviedo. 
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Avila,  a city  of  South  America, in  the  province  of  Quito, 
and  government  of  Quixos,  fituate  in  S.  lat.  o°  44 , and  about 
2 20'  E.  of  Quito.  It  islefsthan  Archidona,  a fmall  city 
lying  in  S.  lat.  one  degree  and  a few  minutes,  and  about 
one  degree  fifty  minutes  E.  of  Quito.  Like  this  latter 
place,  its  houfes  are  of  wood  covered  with  ftraw  ; and  as 
the  whole  number  of  inhabitants  in  Archidona  is  reckoned 
at  650  or  700,  and  confifts  of  Spaniards,  Indians,  Meftizos, 
and  Mulattoes,  thofe  of  Avila  fcarcely  amount  to  300  of 
both  fexes.  Like  the  other  it  has  one  prieft;  and  his  eccle- 
fiuftical  jurifdidtion  comprehends  fix  towns  ; viz.  La  Con- 
ception, Loreto,  San  Salvador,  Motte,  Cota  Pini,  and  Santa 
-Ilofa. 

Avila  Fuente , a town  of  Spain,  in  old  Cafiile,  fix  leagues 
from  Segovia. 

AVILER,  Augustin-Charles  D’,  in  Biography,  an 
eminent  French  architect,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1653,  and 
from  his  youth  devoted  himfelf  to  the  fiudy  of  archite&ure. 
In  his  way  to  Rome,  whither  he  was  fent  for  improvement 
by  the  royal  academy,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  he  was  carried 
into  fiavery  by  an  Algerine  corfair,  and  in  this  fituation  he 
manifefted  his  talents  by  making  a defign  for  a grand 
mofque  at  Tunis.  After  fixteen  months  he  was  liberated, 
and  purfued  his  ftudies  at  Rome  for  five  years.  On  l«s  re- 
turn he  was  placed  under  Manfart,  firll  architect  to  the 
king,  and  had  a principal  concern  in  the  conduct  of  all 
public  works.  His  “Courfe  of  Architecture”  was  founded 
on  the  work  of  Vignola;  but  by  the  enlargement  of  that 
writer’s  plan,  was  rendered  a complete  treatife  of  the  art. 
It  has  been  much  elleemed  : the  firft  edition  was  that  of 
1691,  2 vols.  4to. ; and  it  has  fince  paffed  through  feveral 
other  editions.  Being  invited  to  Montpelier,  he  fuper- 
intended  the  conftruftion  of  a grand  triumphal  arch  to 
Louis  XIV.,  was  afterwards  appointed  architeft  to  the 
province  of  Languedoc,  and  befides  other  buildings  in  which 
he  was  employed,  he  erefted  the  archi-epifcopal  palace  at 
Touloufe.  He  died  at  Montpelier  in  1700.  Moreri.  Gen. 
Biog. 

AVINO,  in  Geography , a town  of  North  America,  in 
the  province  of  New'  Gailicia,  where  the  Spaniards  have  a 
filver  mine;  between  Durango  and  Ellerena. 

Avino,  La  Panea , a town  of  North  America,  in  the 
weftetn  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Leon,  between  two  of  the 
head-branches  of  the  NafTas  river. 

AVI  ORA,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  Caramania, 
fixty  miles  north-eaft  of  Tocat. 

AVIOTH,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Meufe,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in  the  diftrift  of  Stenay, 
three  miles  north  of  Montmedy. 

AVIRA,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of  Afia,  in  the 
Palmyrene.  Ptolemy. 

AVIS  Indicus,  in  AJlronomy.  See  Apus. 

Av  1 s,  dr  Av  1 z,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Portugal,  in  the 
province  of  Alentejo,  giving  name  to  an  order  of  knights  ; 
three  leagues  weft  of  Eftremos.  The  land  furrounding  it 
is  covered  with  ciftus,  which  is  ufually  cut  down  once  in 
eight  years  and  burnt,  and  the  ground  fown  with  corn. 
N.  lat.  38-  40  . W.  long.  70. 

Avis,  in  Heraldry,  a military  order  of  knighthood,  in- 
ftituted  by  Alphonfo  Henriques  king  of  Portugal,  in  1142, 
in  teftimony  of  the  great  fervices  done  for  him  at  the  fiege 
of  Liffcon,  by  the  nobility  led  to  his  afliftance  by  Don 
Ferdinand  Rodrigues  de  Monteyro,  whom  he  appointed 
to  be  their  grand  mafter.  For  fome  years  after  they  were 
called  Nouvelle  Milice,  or  the  new  military  ; which  appel- 
lation continued  until  theyear  1166,  when  they  having  taken 
Evora  by  furprife,  the  king  conferred  on  them  the  govern- 
ment of  that  town,  and  commanded  that  they  (hould  thence- 
forth be  called  Knights  of  Evora  : laftly,  the  fame  king 


having  in  the  year  1 18 1,  taken  from  the  Moors  a place  very 
advantageoufly  fituated,  and  called  Avis,  granted  the  fame 
to  the  before-mentioned  knights,  on  condition  that  they 
(hould  build  a fort  in  that  place,  and  refide  therein.  The 
knights  accordingly  tranfplanted  themfelves  thither, and  from 
that  time  took  the  denomination  of  Freres  d' Avis.  In  theyear 
1204,  pope  Innocent  III.  confirmed  this  order.  The  badge 
of  the  order  is  a crofs  jlory , enamelled  •vert , between  each  angle 
a Jlcur-de-lis  or  ; which  they  wear  pendant  to  a green 
ribbon  round  the  neck  ; and  the  fame  badge  is  embroidered 
on  the  left  (boulder  of  the  robe  of  ftate,  which  is  of  white 
fattin. 

Avis,  Bird.  Aves,  Birds,  among  Naturalljls,  the  fecond 
clafs  of  animals;  a race  of  creatures  fufficiently  diftinguiftied 
from  the  others  in  having  the  body  covered  with  feathers, 
two  feet  and  two  wings,  formed  for  (light.  Birds  have  the 
mandible  protradfted  and  naked,  and  are  deftitute  of  external 
ears,  lips,  teeth,  fcrotum,  -womb,  urinary  veffel  or  bladder, 
epiglottis,  corpus  callofum,  or  its  fornix  (covering  of  the 
two  lateral  ventricles  of  the  brain,  or  its  arch)  and  dia- 
phragm.— In  the  Linnsean  fyftem,  birds  are  divided  into  fix 
orders ; viz.  accipitres,  picse,  anferes,  grails;,  gailniE,  and 
pa  (Teres.  See  Ornithology. 

Avis,  Longa,  in  Ornithology, a name  given  by  Nieremberg 
to  the  boitlattotl  of  the  Americans,  a bird  remarkable  For  its 
fwiftnefs  in  running.  The  boitlattotl  appears  to  be  the 
phaftanus  mexicanus  of  G-melin,  and  courier  pheafant  of 
Latham. 

Avis  Nivea,  a name  under  which  Nieremberg  has  de- 
feribed  an  American  bird  of  the  fize  of  a thru  (h^  of  a brown 
and  black  colour  on  the  back,  and  yellow  under  the  belly  ; 
it  imitates  the  human  voice,  and  is  called  by  the  natives 
ceoan . 

Avis  Pennipulchra,  the  name  of  an  American  bird  de- 
feribed  by  Nieremberg,  and  called  by  the  Indians  quet%altototl. 
It  is  the  fize  of  a pigeon,  and  is  faid  to  be  all  over  the  body 
of  the  more  beautiful  colours  of  the  peacock.  The  fpecies 
alludt  d to  is  not  accurately  known  ; and  Ray  has  arranged 
it  with  fome  others,  as  doubtful  kinds. 

Avis  Sclca,  or  Hoacili.  See  Ardea  Hoactli,' Grnelin; 
and  Hotli,  Buffon. 

Avis  Troplcorum,  and  avis  rabos  forcados,  the  name  of  a 
bird,  among  old  authors,  called  in  Englifti  the  tropic  bird ; 
and  by  Grnelin  Phaeton  Aethereus. 

Avis  Venti,  “the  bird  of  the  wind,”  or  heathtototl ; 
ecatototl,  f.  avis  venti  altera,  Ray,  See.  obfolete  names  of  the 
Mergus  Encullatus,  or  hooded  merganfer,  of  America. 

Avis  Paradiji,  bird  of  Paradife.  See  Paradisea. 

Avis  Msxlcana  grandis  rubra,  Seba.  See  Loxia  Mexi- 
cana, 

Avis  Ignota  piperini,  Gefner.  See  EmberizaNp/alis. 

Avis  Americana  crijlata  rubetra,  Seba.  See  Pipra  Ru-* 

BETR A. 

Avis  Mexicana  altera , Seba.  See  Pira  Erythroce- 
phala,  &c.  &c. 

AVISE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Piedmont,  in  the 
duchy  of  Aofta,  in  the  grand  Doria,  eight  miles  weft  of 
Aofta. 

AVISO,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
and  country  of  Lavora,  fix  miles  eaft  of  Sora. 

Aviso,  Italian,  advifo,  chiefly  ufed  in  matters  of  Com- 
merce, denotes  advice,  piece  of  intelligence,  or  advertife- 
ment,  to  notify  fome  event  or  matter  worthy  of  know- 
ledge. 

AVISON,  Charles,  in  Biography,  organift  of  New- 
caftle,  was  an  ingenious  and  polished  man,  efteemed  and  re* 
fpefted  by  all  who  knew  him;  and  an  elegant  writer  upon 
his  art.  He  bad  vifited  Italy  early  in  his  youth,  and  at  his 
return,  having  received  inftrutlions  from  Geminiani,  a bias 
Y y 2 is 
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In  his  Compofitions  for  Violins,  and  in  his  Effay  on  Mu  float 
Expreffior.,  towards  that  mailer,  is  manifeil.  Rameau  was 
likewife  his  model  in  harpiichord  mufic ; and  Marcello’s 
pfalms  were  much  over-rated  by  him,  in  order  to  depreciate 
Handel;  whom  he  cenfured  more  by  implication  than  open 
hoftility.  We  find  in  his  book,  which  is  elegantly  written, 
and  in  the  prefaces  to  his  muiical  compofitions,  many  pre- 
iudices,  particularly  againil  German  fymphonies;  afcribing 
to  them  the  corruption  and  decay  of  mufic!  His  com- 
pofitions for  the  harpfichord,  when  played  by  the  late  lady 
Milbanke,  and  accompanied  by  Giardini,  had  a pleafing 
eft'eft.  They  were  formed  on  the  plan  of  Rameau’s  con- 
certos, as  thofe  for  violins  were  on  the  concertos  of  Ge- 
miniani ; and  there  was  the  fame  difference  between  them  in 
point  of  excellence,  as  is  always  diicoverable  between  an 
original  production,  and  an  imitation. 

His  violin  concertos  were  revived,  after  they  became  of 
age,  at  the  concert  of  ancient  mufic;  where  20  years  are  the 
period  which  renders  mufical  compofitions  venerable.  Here 
they  are  flill  played  in  turn  with  thofe  of  Corelli,  Gemi- 
niani,  Handel,  and  San  Martini ; with  thofe  productions, 
however,  they  but  ill  fupport  a parallel  : they  want  force, 
correftnefs,  and  originality,  fufficient  to  be  ranked  very  high 
among  the  works  of  mailers  of  the  firft  ciafs. 

AVITUS,  Sextus  Alcimus  Ecdicius,  a Chriftian 
divine,  bifhup  of  Vienne  in  France,  was  nephew  to  Marcus 
Miecilius  Avitus,  emperor  of  the  Weft,  and  flourifhed  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fixth  century.  He  fucceeded  his  father  Ify- 
chius  in  the  fee  of  Vienne,  in  the  year  490.  He  was  the 
friend  of  Clovis,  the  firft  Chriftian  king  of  France,  and 
contributed  to  his  converfion.  As  a zealous  opponent  of 
the  Ariaris,  he  reclaimed  Gondebaud,  king  of  the  Bur- 
gundians, from  his  connexion  with  this  feci,  to  the 
Catholic  faith  ; he  prefided  in  the  council  of  Epaon  in 
517,  and  in  that  of  Lyons  in  523,  in  which  year  he  died. 
He  wrote  87  letters  on  fubjefts  that  formed  the  difputes  of 
the  age  in  which  he  lived,  fermons,  and  poems  on  the  Mo- 
faic  hiftory,  and  in  praife  of  virginity.  His  ftyle  is  faid 
to  have  been  harfh,  obfcure,  and  intricate.  His  works  were 
publilhed  by  Sirmond  in  8vo.  with  notes,  in  1643.  His 
poems  have  been  printed  feparately  at  Frankfort,  in  1507, 
at  Paris  in  1509,  and  at  Lyons  in  1536.  Cave  Hift.  Lit. 
vol.  i.  p.  461.  Nouv.  Didft.  Hift. 

AVIUS,  in  Entomology,  a fpecies  of  Papilio  ( Hefperia , 
Fabr. ),  -with  entire  wings,  above  and  beneath  brown,  with 
two  blue  ftreaks  near  the  tip.  This  infeft  inhabits  India. 

AVISE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Marne,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in  the 
diftrift  of  Epernay,  fix  leagues  fouth  of  Rheims.  The  place 
contains  1290,  and  the  canton  7671  inhabitants:  the  ter- 
ritory includes  190  kiliometres  and  19  communes. 

AUK,  or  Awk,  in  Ornithology • See  Alca. 

AUKEB,  the  Arabic  name  of  the  great  ea<rie. 

AUKLAND,  or  Bishop  Aukland,  in  Geography. 

See  Auckland. 

AUL.  See  Awl. 

AULA,  in  our  Ancient  Law  Books,  fignifies  a court 
baron. — Aula  ibidem  tenta  quarto  die  Auguji,  See. 

Aula  ecclefia  is  fometimes  ufed  for  what  we  now  call  navis 
ecclefue.  See  Nave. 

Aula  regia,  or  regis,  a court  eftablilhed  by  William  the 
Conqueror  in  his  own  hall,  compofed  of  the  king’s  great 
officers  of  ftate,  who  refided  in  his  palace,  and  were  ufually 
attendant  on  his  perfon.  Thefe  were  the  lord  high 
conftablc  and  lord  marefchal,  who  chiefly  prefided  in  mat- 
ters of  honour  and  of  arms,  determining  according  to  the 
law  military  and  the  law  of  nations  ; the  lord  high  fteward, 
and  lord  great  chamberlain;  the  fteward  of  tlmhoufehold ; 
the  lord  chancellor,  whofe  peculiar  office  it  was  to  keep 


the  king’s  feat,  and  examine  all  fuch  writs,  grants,  and  let- 
ters, as  were  to  pafs  under  that  authority  ; and  the  lord- 
high  treafurer,  who  was  the  principal  advifer  in  all  matters 
relating  to  the  revenue.  Thefe  high  officers  were  affifted 
by  certain  perfons  learned  in  the  laws,  who  were  called  the 
king’s  jufticiars  or  juftices : and  by  the  greater  barons  of 
parliament,  all  of  whom  had  a feat  in  the  “ Aula  Regia,” 
and  formed  a kind  of  court  of  appeal,  or  rather  of  advice, 
in  matters  of  great  moment  and  difficulty.  All  thefe,  in  their 
feveral  departments,  tranfafted  all  fecular  bufinefs  botlucrimi- 
nal  and  civil,  and  likewife  the  matters  of  the  revenue;  and 
over  all  prefided  one  fpecial  magillrate,  called  the  chief 
jufticiar,  or  “ capitalis  jufticiarius  totius  Anglic;”  who 
was  alfo  the  principal  minifter  of  ftate,  the  fecor.d  man  in 
the  kingdom,  and  by  virtue  of  his  office  guardian  of  the 
realm  in  the  king’s  abfence.  This  great  officer  principally 
determined  the  vaft  variety  of  caul'es  that  arofe  in  his  ex- 
tenfive  jurifdiftion;  and  from  the  plenitude  of  his  power, 
he  became  obnoxious  to  the  people,  and  dangerous  to  the 
government  which  employed  him.  This  formidable  tribu- 
nal, which  received  appeals  from  all  the  courts  of  the  barons, 
and  decided  in  the  laft  refort  011  the  eftates,  honour,  and 
lives 'of  the  barons  themfelves;  and  which,  being  wholly 
compofed  of  the  great  officers  of  the  crown,  removeable  at 
the  king’s  pleafure,  and  having  the  king  himfelf  for  pre- 
fident,  kept  the  firft  nobleman  in  the  kingdom  under  the 
fame  control  as  the  meaneft  fubjeft. 

This  great  univerfal  court  being  bound  to  follow  the 
king’s  houfehold  in  all  his  progrelfes  and  expeditions,  the 
trial  of  common  caufes  was  found  very  burt'nenfome  to  the 
fubjeft ; and,  therefore,  king  John,  who  alfo  dreaded  the 
power  of  the  jufticiar,  very  readily  confented  to  that  article, 
which  now  forms  the  1 ith  chapter  of  Magna  Charta,  and 
enafts,  “ that  communia  placita  non  fequantur  curiam  regis , 
fed  teneantur  in  aliquo  certo  loco.”  This  certain  place  was 
eftablilhed  in  Weftminfter-Hall,  the  place  where  the  “ aula 
regis”  originally  fat,  when  the  king  refided  in  that 
city;  and  there  it  hath,  ever  fince  continued.  The 
court  being  thus  rendered  fixed  and  ftationary,  the  judges 
became  fo  too,  and  a chief,  with  other  juftices  of  the  Com- 
mon Pleas,  was  thereupon  appointed  ; with  jurifdiftion  to 
hear  and  determine  all  pleas  of  land,  and  injuries  merely 
civil  between  one  fubjeft  and  another.  The  “ aula  regia” 
being  thus  ftripped  of  fo  confiderable  a branch  of  its  jurif- 
diftion, and  the  power  of  the  chief  jufticiar  being  alfo 
confiderably  curbed  by  many  articles  in  the  Great  Charter, 
the  authority  of  both  began  to  decline  apace  under  the 
long  and  troublefome  reign  of  king  Henry  III.  In  pur- 
fuance  of  this  example,  the  other  feveral  offices  of  the 
chief  jufticiar  were,  under  Edward  I.  (who  new  modelled 
the  whole  frame  of  our  judicial  polity  ),  fubdivided  and 
broken  into  dillindt  courts  of  judicature.  Blackft.  Com. 
vol.  i.  p.  38 — 40.  De  Lolme  on  the  Conllitution  of  Eng- 
land, p.  14,  &c.  See  the  articles  Court  of  Common  Pleas , 
of  Exchequer,  and  of  King’s  Bench,  &c.  See. 

Aula,  in  Geography.  See  Avola. 

Aula,  in  Ancient  Geography , a place  of  Peloponnefus, 
in  Arcadia,  where  was  a temple  dedicated  to  the  god  Pan. 

AULADIS,  a town  of  Alia,  in  Mefopotamia.  Ptolemy. 

AULjE,  a part  of  Afia,  in  Cilicia,  between  Tarfus  and 
Anchiale.  Suidas. 

AULiEI  M^enia,  the  walls  of  Aulreus,  a maritime 
place  of  Thrace,  upon  the  Euxine  fea,  not  far  from  Apol- 
lonia,  and  at  fome  diftance  north  from  Salmydeffus. 

AULANA,  a town  of  Paleftine,  30  ftadia  diftant  from 
Jerufalem.  Hegefippus. 

AULAS,  in  Geography , a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Gard,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in  the 
diftrift  of  Le  Vigan,  near  Le  Vigan. 
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AULAX,  in  Botany.  See  Protea. 

AULCESTER.  SeeALCESTER. 

AULENDORF,  in  Geography , a town  of  Germany, 
in  the  circle  of  Swabia,  and  barony  belonging  to  the  fa- 
mily of  Konigfegg,  feated  on  a hill  near  the  Schus,  eight 
miles  north  of  Ravenfpurg.  N.  lat.  570  46'.  E.  long. 
90  30'. 

AULEON  Sinus,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a gulf  of 
Thrace,  near  Byzantium. 

AULERCI  Brannovices,  a people  fub]eft  to  the 
iEdui,  who  are  fuppofed  to  have  inhabited  that  part  of 
Gaul,  where  is  now  the  canton  called  Briennois,  near  the 
Loire,  in  the  diocefe  of  Macon. — A.  Cenomani,  a people 
who  inhabited  that  part  of  Gaul  which  now  forms  the 
diocefe  of  Mans. — A.  Eburovlces,  a people  who  occupied 
the  country  which  is  now  the  diocefe  of  Evreux  : their  ca- 
pital was  Mediolanum. 

AULETES,  mAwi jc,  in  Antiquity , denotes  a flute-player. 
One  of  the  Ptolemies,  kings  of  Egypt,  father  of  Cleopatra, 
bore  the  furname  or  denomination  of  Auletes. 

AULETTA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  and  province  of  Principato  Citra,  four 
miles  W.S.W.  from  Cangiano. 

AULI,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a people  of  Europe,  in 
Macedonia,  who  occupied  a town  to  which  they  gave  their, 
name. 

AULIC,  Aulica,  an  a£I  which  a young  divine  main- 
tains in  fome  foreign  univerfities,  upon  the  admiliion  of  a 
new  dodtor  of  dvinity.  It  is  fo  called  from  the  Latin  aula, 
a hall ; it  being  in  the  hall  of  the  univerfity  that  this  adt  is 
ufually  held. 

The  perfon  who  prefides  at  the  deputation,  is  the  fame 
that  is  to  take  the  dodlor’s  cap. 

Aulic,  Aulicus,  is  alfo  an  appellation  given  to  certain 
officers  of  the  emperor,  who  compofe  a fuperior  court  of 
council,  which  has  an  univerfal  jurifdidlion,  and  without 
appeal,  over  all  the  fubjedfs  of  the  empire,  in  all  proceffes 
entered  therein. 

All  caufes  relating  to  points  of  feudal  right  or  jurifdidtion, 
together  with  fuch  as  refpedt  the  territories  which  held  of 
the  empire  in  Italy,  belong  properly  to  the  jurifdidlion  of 
the  aulic  council.  This  tribunal  was  formed  upon  the 
model  of  the  ancient  court  of  the  palace  inftituted  by  the 
emperors  of  Germany.  It  depended  not  upon  the  ftates 
of  the  empire,  but  upon  the  emperor ; who  has  the  right 
of  appointing,  at  pleafure,  all  the  judges  of  whom  it  is  com- 
pofed.  Maximilian,  in  order  to  procure  fome  compenfation 
for  the  diminution  of  his  authority,  by  the  powers  veiled  in 
the  imperial  chamber,  prevailed  on  the  diet  A.  D.  1512,  to 
give  its  confent  to  the  eilablilhment  of  the'  aulic  council. 
Since  that  time  it  has  been  a great  objedl  of  policy  in  the 
court  of  Vienna,  to  extend  the  jurifdidlion,  and  fupport  the 
authority  of  the  aulic  council,  and  to  circumfcribe  and 
weaken  thofe  of  the  imperial  chamber ; for  which  the  te- 
dious forms  and  dilatory  proceeding  of  this  chamber  have 
furnilhed  the  emperor  with  pretexts.  “ Lites  Spirse,”  ac- 
cording to  the  witticifm  of  a German  lawyer,  “ fpirant,  fed 
nunquam  exfpirant;”  fuch  delays  are  unavoidable  in  a court 
compofed  of  members  named  by  ftates,  jealous  of  each  other. 
Whereas  the  judges  of  the  aulic  council,  depending  on  one 
ipafter,  and  being  refponfible  to  him  alone,  are  more  vigo- 
rous and  decifive.  Puffendorf,  de  Statu  Imper.  Germ.  c.  v. 
§ 20. 

The  aulic  council  is  eftabliflied  by  the  emperor,  who  no- 
minates the  officers ; but  the  eledlor  of  Mentz  has  a right 
of  viftting  it. — It  is  compofed  of  a prefident,  who  is  a ca- 
tholic ; a vice-chancellor  prefented  by  the  eledlor  of  Mentz ; 
and  of  eighteen  afieffors,  or  counfellors,  nine  whereof  are 
Proteftants,  and  nine  Romanifts.  They  are  divided  into 
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two  benches,  one  of  which  is  occupied  by  the  nobles,  and 
the  other  by  the  lawyers. — They  hold  their  aflemblies  in 
the  prefence  of  the  emperor ; and  for  that  reafon  are  called 
“ juftitium  imperatoris,”  the  “ emperor’s  juftice and 
“ aulic  council,”  becaufe  theirs  follows  the  emperor’s  court, 
aula,  and  has  its  relidence  in  the  place  were  he  is. — This 
court  clafhes  a little  with  the  imperial  chamber  of  Spires ; 
as  they  are  preventive  of  each  other;  it  not  being  al- 
lowed to  move  any  caufe  from  the  one  to  the  other.  Nor 
can  the  emperor  himfelf  hinder  or  fufpend  the  deciftons  of 
either  court;  much  lefs  call  any  caufe  before  himfelf,  which 
has  been  once  before  them,  without  the  confent  of  ftates 
of  the  empire.  Yet,  .jn  fome  cafes,  the  fame  council  forbears 
making  any  peremptory  conclulion,  without  the  emperor’s 
participation  ; and  only  decrees  thus,  “ Fiat  votum  ad 
Caefarem  ;”  that  is,  make  a report  hereof  to  the  emperor 
in  his  privy-council. 

AULICA,  in  Entomology,  a fpecies  of  Phal^ena 
( Bombyx)  that  inhabits  Europe  and  Siberia.  The  anterior 
wings  are  greyi/h  dotted  with  yellow;  pofterior  ones  fulvous, 
fpotted  with  black.  Lin.  Fn.  Suec. 

AULICK,  in  Geography , a town  of  Germany,  in  the 
circle  of  Upper  Saxony  and  bifhopric  of  Naumberg ; iix 
miles  north  of  Zeitz. 

AULICUS,  in  Conchology,  a fpecies  of  Conus,  marked 
with  brown  reticulated  veins,  and  interrupted  bands  of  the 
fame  colour.  It  is  a native  of  Aha,  and  may  be  only  a va- 
riety of  the  conus  textile,  being  extremely  variable  in  its 
colours  and  marks.  Gmelin  mentions  feven  different  kinds, 
with  references  to  different  figures  in  the  works  of  Martini, 
Knorr,  and  Seba;  the  moft  remarkable  is  the  fourth  variety, 
the  {hell  of  which  is  yellowifh-brown  inftead  of  white,  and 
marked  reticularly  with  heart-fhaped  ipots,  difpoled  in  a 
perpendicular  diredlion. 

Aulicus,  in  Entomology,  a fpecies  of  Cerambyx  ( Cal- 
Tidium  Fab.)  Thorax  fmooth  and  fhining;  bodyopake,  black;  . 
wing-cafes  fmooth;  antennae  fhort.  Inhabits  Europe. 

Aulicus,  a fpecies  of  Cimex,  that  inhabits  South  Ame- 
rica ; the  colour  is  red  and  black,  varied  with  a black  band 
on  the  upper  wings  ; lower  wings  black  with  a white  line 
at  the  bafe.  This  is  cimex  irroratus  ox  Thunberg,  Nov.  Inf. 
or  at  leaft  a variety  of  it. 

Aulicus,  a fpeciesof  Cryptoceph  alus  ( Cijlela ) found 
in  Africa,  efpecially  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It  is 
black,  with  a rufous  thorax,  and  azure-blue  wing-cafes. 
Fabricius. 

Aulicus,  in  Zoology,  a fpecies  of  Coluber,  having 
184  abdominal  plates,  and  fixty  fub-caudal  lcales.  It  is  of 
a greyifh  colour  with  numerous  linear  white  bands  which 
bifurcate  on  the  fides ; on  each  iide  behind  the  head  is  a 
triangular  white  fpot,  andthefe  almoft  unite  at  the  nape.  The 
length  of  this  kind  is  about  fix  inches,  and  its  diameter  one 
third  of  an  inch.  It  inhabits  America,  and  is  deemed  a 
poifonous  fnake. 

AULIS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a fea-port  town  of  Bceo- 
tia,  fituate  at  the  bottom  of  a fmall  gulf,  oppofite  to 
Chalcis  of  Euboea  ; and  famous  for  being  the  place  where 
the  Grecian  chiefs  refolved  upon  the  deltrudlion  of  Troy. 
The  diilridl  belonging  to  it,  and  called  “ Aulide,”  lay 
toward  Euripus,  in  that  part  which  feparated  Bocotia  from 
Eubcea.  Diana  had  a temple  in  this  territory,  with  a ftatue 
of  white  marble  holding  a flambeau  in  the  hand. 

AULLENE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  the  ifland  of  Cor- 
fica,  four  miles  north  of  Tallano. 

AULNAGER,  in  Commerce.  See  Alnager. 

AULNAY,  or  Aunay,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Calvados,  and  chief  place  of  a can- 
ton in  the  diftridl  of  Vire,  4j  leagues  fouth-weft  of  Caen. 
The  place  contains  1620  and  the  canton  12,938  inhabitants; 
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the  territory  includes  182^  kiliometres  and  19  communes. 
See  Aunay. 

AULO,  a Grecian  long  meafure.  See  Measure. 

AULOCRENE,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a mountain  of 
Phrygia,  towards  the  north-qaft  of  Apamasa-Cibotos. 

AULON,  a valley  of  Paleftine,  extending  along  the 
banks  of  Jordan,  from  Libanus  to  the  defert  of  Pharan. 
Scythopolis,  Jericho,  and  Tiberias  were  fituated  in  this 
valley. — Alfo,  a town  of  Meffenia,  upon  a river  of  the  fame 
name,  north  of  Eledlra.— Alfo,  a town  and  port  of  the 
Macedonian  fea,  in  the  country  of  the  Taulantians.  Pto- 
lemy.— Alfo,  a town  of  Pe’oponnefus,  in  Laconia. — Alfo, 
another  in  Arcadia. — Another  ancient  town  in  the  iile  of 
Crete. — Alfo,  a hill  of  Italy,  near  Tarentum,  which  was 
fertile  in  vines,  and  faid  by  Horace  not  to  be  inferior  to 
thofe  of  Falernum. 

AULOS,  in  Conchology,  a name  by  which  feveral  of  the 
ancient  writers  call  the'  folen,  or  as  it  is  rather  improperly 
named  the  ra%or-fiJh. 

AULPS,  or  Au ps,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Var,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in 
the  diftridt  of  Draguignm;  8-^  leagues  W.N.W.  of  Frejus. 
The  place  contains  2949,  and  the  canton  5585  inhabit- 
ants; the  territory  includes  252^  kiliometres  and  ieven  com- 
munes. 

AULT,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Somme,  and  chief  place  ol  a canton  in  the  diftridt  of  Abbe- 
ville, five  leagues  weft  of  Abbeville.  The  place  contains 
11^2,  and  the  canton  10,011  inhabitants;  the  territory  in- 
cludes 130  kiliometres  and  19  communes. 

AULUS  Gellius,  or  Agellius,  in  Biography,  a Ro- 
man grammarian  and  critic,  flouri  filed  at  Rome,  where  he 
was  born  in  the  fecond  century,  under  the  emperors  Adrian 
and  Antonias  Pius  ; ' and  died  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign 
of  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus.  He  ftudied  grammar  and 
rhetoric  at  Rome,  and  philofophy  at  Athens,  where  he  en- 
joyed the  fociety  of  Calvius  Taurus,  Peregrinus  Proteus, 
Herodes  Atticus,  and  other  learned  perfons.  Having  tra- 
velled through  Greece,  he  returned  to  Rome,  devoted 
himfelf  to  the  ftudy  and  pra&ice  of  the  law,  and  was  ap- 
pointed a judge.  From  the  frequent  citations  of  his  works 
by  writers  on  Roman  law,  it  may  be  inferred,  that  he  at- 
tained to  confiderable  reputation  in  his  profeffion.  His 
“ Nodtes  Attics,”  or"‘  Attic  Nights,”  the  only  work 
extant,  and  the  greateft  part  of  which  was  written  at  Athens, 
furnifhing  an  amufing  occupation  for  many  long  winter 
evenings,  is  a colledtion  of  incidents,  and  anecdotes,  hifto- 
rical  and  biographical,  with  critical  obfer-vations  and  reflec- 
tions on  various  authors  and  topics,  originally  compiled  for 
the  inft ruction  and  entertainment  of  his  children,  and  ren- 
dered valuable  by  many  fragments  of  ancient  authors,  that 
are  not  elfewhere  to  be  found.  It  was  edited  in  folio,  at 
Rome,  in  1469,  by  Swinheim  and  Panertz;  a fecond  edition 
was  published  in  1472,  by  Jeafon  at  Venice;  in  the  fiy.teenth 
century  are  found  the  editions  of  Aldus,  Bvo.  at  Venice,  in 
1515;  of  Paris,  in  folio,  1519,  1524,  1536;  of  Bafil,  8vo. 
in  1526  ; of  Pans,  8vo.  in  1585,  with  the  critical  notes  of 
PI.  Stephens.  Editions  of  a later  date  are  thofe,  in  ufum 
J)elphini,  8vo.,  1 68  ; of  the  Elzevirs  at  Amfterdam,  1651, 
l8mo. ; at  .Leyden,  cum  notis  variorum,  i65o;  by  Grono- 
tius  4to.  in  1706;  and  at  Leipfick,  in  2 vols.  8vo.  by 
Conradus,  in  1762.  An  elegant  trar.flation  of  this  amufing, 
but  frequently  ohfeure  and  difficult  author,  with  valuahle 
notes  was  given  in  Englifh,  in  3 vols.  8vo.  by  Mr.  Eeloe, 
in  1795.'  t0  Beloe’s  trauflntion.  Fabr.  Bib.  Lat.  1.  i. 
c.  -i.  t.  ii.  p.  1,  &c. 

AUMA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Germany,  in  Upper 
Saxo.iy,  and  circle  of  Neuftadt,  forty  four  miles  S.3.  W.  of 
Leipfick,  aud  fix  E-  S.  E.  of  Neuftudt. 


AUMA  Weningen,  a town  of  Germany,  in  Upper 
Saxony,  two  miles  S.E.  of  Auma. 

AUMALE,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Lower  Seine,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in  the  diftridt  of 
Neufchatel,  nine  leagues  S.E.  of  Dieppe,  and  eleven  N. E. 
of  Rouen.  The  place  contains  1715,  and  the  canton  727 o 
inhabitants:  the  territory  includes  160  kiliometres,  and  19 
communes.  N.  lat.  49  46'.  E.  long.  i°  38'. 

AUMONE,  or  Alms.  See  Alms. 

AUMONT,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  Lozere,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in  the  dif- 
tridt  of  Marvajols  ; five  leagues  north-weft  of  Mende.  The 
place  contains  926,  and  the  canton  5890  inhabitants ; the 
territory  includes  200  kiliometres  and  leven  communes. 

AUN,  a town  of  Perfta,  in  the  province  of  Segeftan, 
forty-four  leagues  S.S.E.  of  Zareng. 

AUNALASCHKENSIS,  in  Ornithology,  a fpecies  of 
Oriolus  that  inhabits  the  ifland  of  Oonalafchka.  The 
length  of  this  bird  is  eight  inches  ; it  is  of  a brown  colour, 
with  a fpot  under  the  eyes,  and  chin  white;  throat  and 
bread  ferruginous  brown.  Gmelin.  The  beak  and  legs  are 
brown. 

AUNAY,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Nievre,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in  the  diitridf 
of  Chateau-Chinon;  nine  miles  north  of  Moulins. — Alfo,  a 
town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Lower  Charente, 
and  chief  place  of  a canton  in  the  diftridt  of  St.  Jean 
d’Angely  ; eight  miles  north-eaft  of  St.  Jean  d’Angely. 
The  place  contains  1250,  and  the  canton  1 1,810  inhabit- 
ants ; the  territory  includes  3 1 7 4 kiliometres,  and  26  com- 
munes. See  Aulnay. 

AUNSEL-Weight,  quafi  Iiandfale-Weight,  an  ancient 
mode  of  weighing  by  a kind  of  balance,  confiding  of  feales 
hanging  on  hooks  faftened  at  each  end  of  a beam  or  ftaff, 
which  a man  lifts  up  by  his  hand  or  fore-finger,  and  fo  dif- 
covers  the  equality7  or  difference  between  the  weight  and  the 
thing  weighed.  There  being  great  deceits  pradtifed  in 
thefe  weights,  they  were  prohibited  by  feveral  ftatutes;  and' 
the  even  balance  alone  commanded.  The  word  is  ftiil  ufed 
in  fome  parts  of  England,  to  fignify  meat  fold  by  paifing 
in  the  hand,  without  putting  it  into  the  feales.  See  Stil- 
Yard. 

AUNCESTOR,  AlJJife  of  Mori  el’ . See  Assize. 
AUNCESTREL  Homage.  See  Homage. 

AUNE,  in  Commerce,  a long  meafure  ufed  in  France 
and  other  countries,  of  different  lengths  in  different  places. 
See  Ell. 

Aune,  in  Geography,  a river  of  England,  which  runs  into 
the  fea  near  Plymouth. 

AUNEAU,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Eure  and  Loire,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in  the  diftrief 
of  Chartres  ; four  leagues  eaft  of  Chartres. 

AUNEUIL,  a town  ofF  ranee,  in  the  department  of  the 
Oife,  and  chief  place  off  a canton  in  the  diftridt  of  Beau- 
vais; five  miles  S.S.W.  of  Beauvais.  The  place  contains 
1077,  and  the  canton  9037  inhabitants;  the  territory  in- 
cludes 192:  kiliometres  and  18  communes. 

AUNGERVYLE,  R ichard,  or  Richard  of  Bury,  in 
Biography,  an  Englifh  bifhop,  was  born  at  St.  Edmundf- 
bury,  in  Suffolk,  in  1281,  ftudied  at  Oxford,  and  became 
a B°nedidtine  monk  at  Durham.  Fie  was  tutor  to  prince 
Edward,  afterwards  Edward  III.;  and  upon  his  acceffion 
to  the  throne,  he  was  loaded  with  honours  and  preferments. 
In  1 333>  was  confecrated  bifhop  of  Durham  ; in  1334, 
he  was  appointed  high  chancellor;  and  in  1336,  treafurer 
of  England.  He  was  himfelf  eminently  learned,  and  a 
great  patron  and  encourager  of  learning.  Petrarch,  with 
whom  he  correfponded,  calls  him  “viruin  ardentis  ingenii.” 
He  was  a great  collector  of  books,  and  poffeffed,  it  is  faid, 
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jnore  books  than  all  the  bifliops  of  England  together.  Not- 
withftanding  the  expence  which  he  incurred  in  this  way,  by 
employing  perfons  to  colledt  books  for  him  abroad,  and  alfo 
binders,  illuminators,  and  writers  in  his  feveral  palaces,  he 
was  diftinguilhed  by  his  charity  and  beneficence.  He  does 
not  feem  to  iiave  contented bimfelf  merely  with  the  poffeffion 
of  a large  library  ; for  he  was  a diligent  fludent ; and  it  was 
his  cultom  for  iome  of  his  attendants  to  read  to  him  at  his 
ineals,  and  afterwards  to  difcourfe  with  his  chaplains  on  the 
lubjefits  that  occurred.  His  “ Philobiblos”  was  a curious 
treatife,  fi.ufhed  at  Auckland  in  1345,  when  he  was  fixty- 
t’nree  years  of  age,  and  containing  a declaration  in  praife  of 
books,  with  directions  cone  ming  the  prefervation  and  uie 
of  them.  It  was  printed  at  Spires  in  1483  •,  at  Paris,  in 
1500;  at  Oxford,  in  1 599,  4to.  ; and  at  Leipiick,  in  1674, 
at  the  cl.  de  of  “ Philologicaram  Epiftolarum  Centuria  una.” 
This  work  is  diftributed  into  twenty  chapters ; in  which, 
among  other  particulars,  he  afferts,  that  hooks  are  to  be 
preferred  to  riches  and  pleafures ; that  they  are  mifufed 
only  by  ignorant  people ; that  the  ancients  furpaffed  the 
moderns  in  hard  ftudy  ; that  learning  arrives  at  perfection 
by  degrees,  and  that  he  had  provided  for  Undents  Greek 
and  Hebrew  grammars  in  his  libraries  ; that  the  law  and 
law  books  are  not  properly  learning  ; that  grammar  is  pecu- 
liarly ufeful  and  neceffary  ; that  poetry  alfo  is  ufeful  ; but 
he  makes  an  apology  for  admitting  poets  into  his  collection, 
obferving,  “ we  have  not  neglected  the  fables  of  the  poets.” 
Aungervyle  founded  a noble  library  at  Oxford  for  the  ufe 
of  ftudents,  and  appointed  five  keepers,  to  whom  he  granted 
yearly  falaries.  This  learned  and  worthy  prelate  died  at 
Auckland,  in  his  diocefe  of  Durham,  April  24,  1345. 
Biog.  Brit.  Wharton’s  Hilt.  Poet.  vol.  i.  2d  Prel.  Diff. 
p.  120,  1 2 1. 

AUNIS,  in  Geography,  a diftrict  of  France,  which,  be- 
fore the  revolution,  was  reckoned  a part  of  Saintonge,  but 
is  now  with  Saintonge  included  in  the  department  of  the 
Lower  C’narente  ; is  bounded  on  the  eitft  andfouth  by  Saint- 
onge, on  the  weft  by  the  ocean,  and  on  the  north  by  Poi- 
tou, and  comprehends  the  ifles  of  Re  and  Oleron.  It  is 
watered  by  the  rivers  Sevre  and  Charente,  and  has  feveral 
good  harbours  along  the  coaft.  The  foil  is  fertile,  and  pro- 
duces great  quantities  of  corn  and  wine  ; the  fwampy  parts 
afford  good  pafturage,  and  the  falt-marfhes  yield  an  excel- 
lent fait,  which  is  a confiderable  article  of  commerce. 

AUNOT.  See  Annot. 

AUNOY,  Mary  Catherine  .Tumelle  De  Berne- 
ville,  Counlefs  of,  in  Biography,  a diftinguilhed  writer  of 
fiCtion  and  romance  towards  the  clofe  of  the  feventeenth 
century,  was  niece  of  the  celebrated  Madame  Delloges,  and 
wife  of  the  count  D’Aunoy.  She  wrote  with  fluency  cf 
ftyle  and  facility  of  invention  : and  her  “ Contes  des  Fees” 
or  merry  tales,  and  “ Aventures  d’Hippolyte  Comte  de 
Duglas,”  or  adventures  of  Hippolytus  earl  Douglas,  are 
read  with  pleafure  by  thofe  who  merely  feek  amufement. 
Some  of  her  other  pieces,  uniting  hiftory  with  fable,  fuch 
as  “ Hiftorical  Memoirs  of  the  moll  remarkable  Events  in 
Europe  from  1672  to  1679,”  “ Memoirs  of  the  Court  of 
Spain,”  “ Hiftory  of  John  of  Bourbon,  prince  de  Caren- 
cv,”  are  lefs  valued.  She  died  in  1705.  Nouv.  DiCl. 
Hift. 

AUNUS,  in  Entomology,  a fpecies  of  Papilio,  of  a 
blue  colour  with  a black  border  and  three  fmall  tails  ; black 
beneath  and  ftriped  with  white.  Cramer,  Gmelin,  & c. 

AVOCADO,  or  Avocato,  Pear,  in  Botany,  a fpecies 
©flaurus.  See  Laurus. 

AVOCATO RI A,  a mandate  of  the  ernperor  of  Ger- 
many, direfted  to  forne  prince  or  fubjeft  of  the  empire,  to 
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ftop  his  unlawful  proceedings  in  any  caufe  brought  by  way 
of  appeal  before  him. 

AVOCETTA,  \xi  Ornithology,  a fpecies  of  R e c u r v i - 
rostra  that  is  diftinguilhed  from  two  other  birds  of  the 
fame  genus,  in  being  variegated  only  with  black  and  white. 
Linn.  Gmel.  &c. 

The  length  of  this  bird  is  from  eighteen  to  twenty  inches  5 
it  has  a fmall  body,  and  legs  remarkably  long  ; irides  ha- 
zel ; crown  black  ; front  of  the  neck,  breaft,  back,  belly, 
and  outer  part  of  the  wings  white ; legs  blueilh-black  ; 
beak  black  ; about  three  inches  and  a half  in  length,  and 
like  the  reft  of  the  genus,  {lender,  flexible,  turning  upwards 
towards  the  end,  and  terminating  in  a point. 

“ This  bird  is  common  in  winter  on  the  eaftern  coails  of 
England,  particularly  thofe  of  Suffolk  and  Norfolk  ; and 
fometimes  on  the  lakes  of  Shropfhire.  They  are  found  in 
great  plenty  in  the  breeding  feafon,  in  the  fens  about  Fofi’- 
dyke  Walh  in  Lincolnfhire,  and  in  the  fens  of  Cambridge- 
fhire.  They  feed  on  worms  and  inleCts,  which  they  fcoop 
out  of  the  mud  and  fand  ; and  are  fometimes  obferved  to 
wade  or  fwim,  but  always  clofe  to  the  Ihore. 

“ They  lay  two  eggs,  which  are  about  the  fize  of 
thofe  of  a pigeon.  Pennant  lays  they  are  white,  tinged 
with  green,  and  marked  with  large  black  fpots.  In  the 
defcrip'cion  of  them  given  by  Latham  it  is  obferved,  they 
are  of  a cinereous  grey,  whimfically  marked  with  deep, 
brownifh- -black  patches  of  irregular  fr/.es  and  fliapes,  befides. 
fome  under  markings  of  a dufky  hue. 

The  avocet  is  far  more  frequent  in  fome  other  parts  of 
Europe  than  in  this  country.  Albin  fays,  in  Rome  and 
Venice  they  are  common  ; and,  according  to  Salerne,  they 
are  fo  .plentiful  on  the  coafts  of  Bas  PoiCtou,  that  the  pea- 
fants  take  their  eggs  by  thoufands.  They  are  alfo  found 
in  Ruflia  and  Siberia,  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  other  north- 
ern countries.”  Donov.  Brit.  Birds,  &c. 

This  bird  is  called  avofetta  J'.  recurvirojlra,  by  Gefner  ; 
avocette,  by  Buffon  ; krumbfchnabl,  by  Cramer  ; Jkerjlacha , 
Alfit.  Ifinn.  Fn.  Suec  ; the /cooper,  by  Charlt.  ; crooked  billy 
by  Dale  ; and  avocet,  or  avof  t,  by  Englifh  writers. 

AVOGLI,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Ardirbeitzan,  eighteen  leagues  fouth-eaft  of  Tau- 
ris. 

AVOIDANCE,  in  Law,  is  applied  generally  to  a be- 
nefice which  becomes  void  of  an  incumbent,  and  is  oppofed 
to  plenarty.  Avoidances  are  either  in  fact,  as  by  the  death 
of  the  incumbent ; or  in  law  ; and  may  be  by  ceffion,  de- 
privation, refignation,  &c.  Sep  Usurpation. 

AVOIRDUPOIS,  or  Averdupois  Weight,  a kind  of 
weight  uftd  in  England  ; the  pound  whereof  contains  fix- 
teen  ounces.  See  Weight. 

The  proportion,  cf  a pound  avoirdupois  to  a pound  troy 
is  as  17  to  14;  or  the  avoirdupois  pound  contains  700 O- 
grains,  and  the  troy  pound  5760. 

All  the  larger  and  coarfer  commodities  are  weighed  by 
avoirdupois  weight ; as  groceries,  cheefe,  wool,  lead,  hops, 
&c. 

AVOISE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Sarte,  four  leagues  from  La  Fleche. 

AVOLA,  or  Aula,  a town  of  Sicily,  in  the  valley 
of  Noto,  fix  miles  from  Noto,  and  fixteen  from  S'yraeufe. 
This  city,  which  formerly  flood  on  a hill,  boaited  of  being 
the  “ Hybla  Minor,”  fo  celebrated  for  its  honey;  but 
the  juftice  of  its  claim,  in  common  with  many  other  cities, 
cannot  be  eafily  decided.  After  its  deftruption  by  the 
earthquake  of  1693,  the  inhabitants  rebuilt  it  more  commo- 
dioufly  in  the  plain,  in  a fertile  territory,  luxuriant  in  com 
and  fruits,  and  principally  in  almonds,  a confiderable  article 
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•f  commerce.  The  houfes  {till  prove,  by  being  extremely 
low,  the  dread  entertained  of  earthquakes.  The  ftreets 
are  wide  and  regular. 

AVOLTOJO,  in  Ornithology , a name  given  by  Cetti  to 
feme  birds  of  the  Vultur  genus  ; as  for  example,  vultur 
JuJcus  is  called  by  that  writer  avohojo  Grijfone  ; and  vultur 
niger,  avoltojo  nero. 

AVON,  or  Avon,  in  the  Britijh  Language,  fignifies  a 
river  generally ; but  in  its  prefent  application  defignates 
only  a few  of  the  dreams  in  Great  Britain.  The  principal 
are  the  IVarwichJhirc  Avon,  and  the  Wilfhire  Avon.  The 
former  is  fometimes  called  “ The  Upper  Avon”  It 
brings  a great  influx  of  waters  from  the  uorth-eaft,  rifing  on 
the  borders  of  Leicefterihirc,  and  adds  great  beauty  to 
the  delightful  territory  of  Warwick  caftle,  as  it  flows  be- 
neath the  cliff  on  which  tliofe  lofty  towers  arc  fituated. 
It  then  glides  through  a charming  country,  to  the  cele- 
brated fpot  of  Stratford-on-Avon,  the  birth-place  of  our 
immortal  Shakfpeare,  and  the  repoiitory  of  his  bones. 
Hence  it  traverfes  the  great  level  of  Worcefterfhire,  by 
Evefliam,  having  received  the  lefler  Stour  at  Stratford,  and 
turning  to  the  fouth  at  Pert’nfhore,  meets  the  Severn  at  the 
flourifliing  town  of  Tewkefbury.  Ireland’s  pifiurefque 
Views  on  the  Avon. 

i he  Wiltlhire  or  Lower  Avon  derives  its  fource  from 
various  fprings  in  the  north  of  Wilts,  and  becomes  a 
confiderable  river  at  the  ancient  town  of  Malmfoury.  In 
this  part  of  the  country,  we  are  informed  by  Ethel  ward,  that 
it  formed  a boundary  line  between  the  Weft  Saxon  and 
Mercian  kingdoms,  and  .was  often  ftained  with  the  'blood  of 
murdered  foldiers  during  the  direful  warfare  between  .thofe 
two  powers.  Heaving  Malmflntry,  it  meanders  through 
a level  tra&  of  fine  palture  land  to  Great  Somerford, 
Dantfey,  and  Chippenham,  .where  its  ftream  becomes  ex- 
panded by  many  contributory  rivulets.  Quitting  Chippen- 
ham, its  windings  are  numerous,  from  the  hilly  nature  of  the 
country  through  which  it  flows.  Having  palled  the  cloth- 
ing tow  ns  of  Melklham  and  Bradford,  it  moves  flowly 
through  the  gay  city  of  Bath,  thence  gaffes  on  to  Briitol, 
and  foon  afterwards  unites  its  waters  with  the  Severn.  It 
is  navigable  for  fmall  veffels  up  to  Briftol,  and  fome  con- 
fiderable barges  come  up  as  high  as  Bath. 

The  Upper  Avon,  another  Wiltlhire  river,  rifes  among 
the  hills  near  the  centre  of  that  county,  and  flow's  foutlw- 
ward  through  a number  of  fmall  villages  to  Amelbury  and 
Sahlbury,  where  it  receives  the  united  ftreams  of  the  Willey 
and  the  Nadder  ; and,  running  through  Downton,  crolfes  the 
county  of  Hants,  and  difeharges  itfelf  into  the  Britifh  chan- 
nel at  Chrift-church. 

Another  Avon  rifes  in  the  north  part  of  Glamorgan- 
ftnre,  and  running  fouth,  falls  into  the  Severn  at  Aber- 
Avon,  fouth-weft  of  Neath. 

Avon,  or  Avon  Vane,  a river  in  Merionethlhire,  rifes 
among  the  high  mountains  of  that  county,  and  after  paffino- 
uj  i he  fmall  town  of  Dolgelly,  foon  difeharges  itfelf  into  the 
In.h  lea  at  the  town  of  Barmouth. — Avon  gives  name  to 
two  rivers  in  Scotland.  Britton’s  Beauties  of Wiltlhire,  vol.  i., 
and  Skrines  Gener;  1 Account  of  Rivers. 

Avon  is  alio  the  name  of  a river  of  Nova  Scotia, 
w.nch  difeharges  itfelf  into  the  Atlantic  ocean,  eall  of 
Halitax.  It  is  navigable  as  far  as  fort  Edward  for  veffels 
ol  400  tons;  and  for  veffels  of  60  tons,  two  miles 
higher. 

AC  ORTON,  Fr.  in  Midwifery,  an  abortive  child. 

AV  OS  FOLA,  in  Geography,  a river  cf  Piedmont,  which 
runs  into  the  Cervo ; miles  well  of  Barcnza,  in  the 
Vercellois. 


AVOWEE,  Advocates,  in  Law.  Avoweeistheperfon 
to  whom  the  right  of  advowfon  of  any  church  belongs,  fothat 
he  may  prefent  to  it  in  his  own  name  ; thus  called  by  way 
of  diftinction  from  thofe  who  fometimes  prelent  in  another 
man’s  name,  as  a guardian,  who  prefents  in  the  name  cf  his 
ward  ; as  alfo  from  thofe  who  only  have  the  lands  to  which 
an  advow'fon  belongs  for  term  of  life  or  years,  by  iatruiiou 
or  diffeifin.  See  Advowee,  and  Advocate, 

AVOWRY,  is  where  one  takes  a diftrefs  for  rent, 
or  other  thing,  and  the  other  fues  replevin.  In  which 
cafe  the  taker  fliall  juftify,  in  his  plea,  for  what  caufe  lie 
took  it ; and  if  he  took  it  in  his  own  right,  he  is  to  Ihew  it, 
and  fo  avow  the  taking  ; which  is  called  his  avowry.  If  lie 
took  it  in  the  right  of  another,  when  he  has  Ihewed  the 
caufe,  he  is  to  make  cognizance  of  the  taking,  as  being  a 
bailiff  or  fervant  to  him  in  whofe  right  he  did  it.  See  Re- 
plevin. 

A VO  YE  R,  in  Ecclefiajlical  Antiquity , was  originally  the 
advocate  of  a monaftery  ; and  in  times  of  confulion  the 
avoyers  became  captains  and  protestors  of  convents,  to 
whom  the  faid  convents  gave  lands  in  confideration  of  their 
protection  ; but  when  thele  monafferies  ere  died  themfelves. 
into  principalities,  the  avoyers  became  noblemen ; and  the 
title  was  connected  with  great  dignity.  Thus  we  find,  that 
when  Gtho  w as  eleCted  to  the  empire,  A.  D.  1209,  and  his 
election  was  approved  by  pope  Innocent  III.,  who  invited 
him  to  Italy  to  be  crowned,  he  appointed  Rodolphus,  count 
of  Hapfburg,  prefeCt,  vicar  of  the  empire,  and  principal 
avoyer  of  all  Upper  Germany,  with  power  to  maintain  the 
imperial  rights,  infpeCt  the  finances,  levy  fubiidies,  tributes, 
tolls,  and  taxes,  and,  in  a word,  to  reprefent  the  perfon  of 
the  emperor  in  his  abfence. 

AUPILLAR.TOK,  in  Geography,  an  ifland  of  Green- 
land, near  Bear  ifland,  about  eight  or  ten  leagues  long,  and 
very  high.  Thefe  two  iflands,  which  are  about  the  lame 
form  and  extent,  divide  the  channel,  in  which  they  are 
fituated,  into  two  bays. 

AU-PIS-ALLER,  a French  phrafe,  fometimes  ufed 
among  Engliih  writers,  lignifying,  at  the  worjl. 

AUPS,  in  Geography.  See  Aulps. 

AURA,  in  Chemflry , a certain  fine  and  pure  fpirit,  fup- 
pofed  to  be  found  in  every  animal  and  vegetable  body,  but 
fo  fubtle  as  only  to  be  perceptible  by  fmell  and  tafte. 

This  term  was  much  employed  by  the  ancient  alchemifts, 
and  even  fome  of  the  moft  eminent  chemifts,  but  is  now  dif- 
ufed.  It  is  nearly  equivalent  to  fpirilus  rettor , concerning 
which  fee  the  article  Aroma. 

Aura,  in  Ornith  Igy,  a fpecies  ofVuuruR,  ofabrowniih 
grey  colour,  with  black  wings,  and  white  bill.  This  bird  is 
deferibed  by  authors  under  feveral  different-  names.  In 
Hernand.  Mex.  it  is  called  tzopilotl  f.  aura  ; by  Willughby, 
urubu,  tzopilotl,  or  aura ; by  Ulloa,  gallinazo ; vultur  Brafi- 
lienfis  by  Ray  ; vautour  du  Brefil  by  Buffon  ; Turkey- 
buzzard  by  Catelby  ; carrion-crow  by  Sloane  ; and  carrion 
vulture  by  Pennant  and  Latham.  Inhabits  Brafil. 

Aura,  among  Phyfiolcgjls,  an  airy  exhalation  or  va- 
pour. 

The  word  is  derived  from  the  Greek  avia,  gale. 

AURACH,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the 
circle  of  Swabia,  and  county  of  Waldburg  ; nine  miles 
E.N.E.  of  Warzach. — Alfo,  a river  of  Germany,  in  Fran- 
conia, which  runs  into  the  Rednitz  ; three  miles  fouth  cf 
Erlang. 

AU  RYE,  in  Mythology,  a name  given  by  the  Romans  to  ’ . 
the  nymphs  of  the  air.  They  are  moftly  to  be  found  in  the 
ancient  paintings  of  cielings ; where  they  are  reprefented  j ‘ 
as  light  and  airy;  generally;  with  long,  robes,  and  flying 
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veils,  of  fome  lively  colour  or  other,  and  fluttering  about 
in  the  rare  and  pleafing  element  afiigned  to  them  They 
are  fportive  and  happy  in  themfelves,  and  well-wiftters  to 
mankind.  . 

AURAGO,  in  Entomology,  a fpecies  of  Phal^na 
(Katina ) that  inhabits  Auftria.  The  wings  are  brownifh  ; 
fplaih  at  the  bafe,  and  broad  band  in  the  middle,  yellow. 
Hybner,  Gmel.  &c. 

A VRAINVILLE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Meutre,  and  chief  place  of  a canton 
in  the  diftriA  of  Toul ; two  leagues  north  of  Toul. 

AURAN,  a town  of  Arabia,  fixty  miles  fouth  of  Da- 
mafeus. 

AURANA,  in  Entomology,  a fpecies  of  Phalli  if  A 
(Tortrix),  with  brown  wings,  and  two  golden-yellow  fpots 
in  each.  Frabricius.  Donoy.  Brit.  Inf. 

Aurana,  Laurana , or  Brana,  in  Geography,  one  of  the 
mofl  delightful  places  of  Dalmatia,  in  the  county  of  Zara, 
on  a lake  of  the  lame  name.  It  had  formerly  a rich  convent 
of  Benediftines,  wliofe  revenues  were,  about  the  year  1217, 
alienated  in  favour  of  the  knights  templars,  by  Andrew  II. 
king  of  Hungary,  who  inftituted  a commanderie  in  this 
place.  About  this  time  the  place  was  fortified.  The 
fuburbs  are  large.  It  continued  for  fome  time  in  the  hands 
of  the  Turks  ; but,  in  1684,  they  were  difpoffefied  of  it. 

AVRANCHES,  Auric  an  tw,  or  Abrica,  or  Abrican- 
tarum  oppidum,  a city  of  France,  and  principal  town  of  a 
diftridl  in  the  department  of  the  Channel,  feated  on  an 
eminence  near  the  river  See.  Before  the  revolution,  it  was 
the  fee  of  a bifhop,  fuffragan  of  Rouen.  Befides  the  cathe- 
dral, which  ftands  on  a hill,  terminating  abruptly,  it  had 
three  parifli  churches,  a convent,  a college,  a public  fchool, 
and  an  hofpital.  This. is  a very  ancient  town,  and,  before 
the  county  of  Bretagne  was  united  to  the  crown  of  France, 
it  was  called  the  “ Boulevard  of  France but  when  the 
Bretons  made  themfelves  matters  of  it,  they  deflroyed 
its  fortifications,  in  1203.  Thefe  were  rebuilt  in  the 
reign  of  St.  Louis.  Here,  it  is  {aid,  Henry  II.  of  England 
received  abfolntion  from  the  pope’s  nuncio  for  the  murder 
of  St.  Thomas  a Becket,  in  1172  ; and  the  ftone  on  which 
he  kneeled  during  the  ceremony  is  ttill  (hewn  to  ftrangers  ; 
and  on  itis  engraved  a chalice,  in  commemoration  of  the  event. 
The  ruins  of  the  cattle  are  extenfive,  and  near  it  is  an  extent 
of  fertile  country,  abounding  in  grain  and  orchards,  which 
produce  the  bett  cider  in  this  part  of  France.  The  place 
contains  7413,  and  the  canton  14,146  inhabitants  ; the  terri- 
tory includes  125  kiliometres,  and  16  communes.  N.  lat. 
48°  41  18".  W.  long.  iJ  22'  38". 

AURANTIA,  in  Conchology,  a fpecies  of  Voluta,  of 
a tapering  fhape,  and  orange  colour;  the  firft  four  whorls 
are  fafeiated  with  white  ; lip  denticulated,  and  four  plaits  on 
the  pillar.  Gmelin. 

Aurantia,  a fpecies  of  Patella,  the  fhell  of  which  is 
ovatv  folid,  citron  colo'ur,  with  brown  waves  ; elevated, 
crowded,  wrinkled  ftricc,  and  white  bottom.  Native  country 
ur.im*  .vn.  Schnct.  n.  Litt. 

Aurantia,  a fpecies  of  Ostrea.  The  fhell  is  fubro- 
tund,  plaited,  and  finely  ftraited  longitudinally,  with  a femi- 
circular  white  band  near  the  hinge.  Native  country  un- 
known. Regenf.  Conch. 

AuR.ANTiA,a  fpecies  of  Venus,  with  an  orbicular  orange- 
coloured  ftiell.  This  fhell  is  two  inches  long,  and  two  inches 
and  a quarter  in  breadth.  Its  native  country  is  unknown. 

Aurantia,  in  Ornithology,  a fpecies  of  Loxia,  of  an 
orange  colour  ; crown  black  ; wing  and  tail-feathers  black, 
edged  with  orange.  Gmelin. 

The  length  of  this  bird  is  four  inches  and  a half ; bill 
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duflfy  ; fome  of  the  inner  quill -feathers  edged  with  white  ; 
legs  pale-red.  In  the  female,  the  whole  cf  the  head  and 
fore -part  of  the  body  are  wiiite  ; the  ceft  dull  orange.  In- 
habits the  ifle  of  Bourbon. 

Aurantia,  a fpecies  of  Muscicapa,  called  by  Latharh 
orange-breafted  fly-catcin  r,  ai.d  gobe-inouchc  roex  a poitn^ie 
drangee  de  Cayenne  by  Button.  The  colour  is  tufous, 
tii.dxured  in  parts  with  grei  n ; beneath  white  ; breuft 
orange  ; head  and  nape  greenifh  brown  ; quill-feathers  black, 
edged  with  rufous.  Gmelin.  Length  cf  this  kind  four 
inches  and  three  quarters  ; bill  fi.tt  a d broad  ; tad  rufous  ; 
legs  pale.  Dr.  Latham  informs  us,  in  his,  Gen  Grn„,  that 
it  frequents  the  fkirts  of  woods  a.  d the,  favannahs  ; and 
is  perhaps  a fcarce  fpecies,  only  a Ingle  fpecimen  of  it  hav- 
ing been  brought  to  Europe. 

Aurantia,  a fpecies  of  Motacilla  that  inhabits  the 
cape  of  Good  Hope.  It  is  brown  above,  beneath  orange  ; 
chin  whit  ifh,  varied  belovi'  with  black  ; larger  wing  and  tail- 
coverts  white  ; tail  feathers  brown,  lateral  ones  tipped  with 
white.  This  is  the  orange-breajlcd  ivaroler  of  Latham. 
Length  fix  inches. 

Aurantia,  a fpecies  of  Certhia,  called  by  Latham 
the  orange-lreafled  cr  Leper.  It  is  green;  beneath  yeliowifh, 
breaft  orange  ; wings  and  tail  black.  Length  four  inches  ; 
bill  black  ; legs  dufky.  Inhabits  Surinam,  and  was  in  ft 
difeovered  by  Mr.  Smeathman. 

Aurantia,  in  Zoology , a fpecies  of  Rana,  deferibed  by 
Dr  Shaw,  as  being  of  an  orange-colour,  with  very  (lender 
body  and  limbs.  This  is  a native  of  South  America,  and  is 
of  a fmaller  fizethan  lire  European  tree-frog;  itinliabitstrees. 

AUKENTII  Cortex,  in  Pharmacy,  orange-peel.  The 
aurantium  Hifpalenfe,  or  Seville  orange,  is  the  only  one  of 
this  fpecies  which  is  employed  in  pharmacy. 

The  outer  yellow  rind  of  the  fruit  is  a grateful  aromatic 
bitter,  highly  efteerned  a3  a flomachic.  It  is  kept  in  the 
fhops,  dried  with  a gentle  heat.  It  contains  a large  portion 
of  aromatic  efiential  oil,  which  admirably  increafes  the  floma- 
chic  power,  and  renders  it  highly  grateful  to  the  tafte.  The 
virtue  of  the  orange-peel  is  readily  extracted  by  proof  fpirit ; 
and  accordingly  this  is  the  form  in  which  it  is  ufually  em- 
ployed. The  London  college  babe  ordered  a Ample  tinc- 
ture of  this  fubftance  ( tinclura  aurantii  c rtices  J,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  three  ounces  to  a quart  of  proof  l'pirit.  It  is  aifo 
employed  in  feveral  of  the.  compound  Tin&uyes,  fuch  as 
Huxham’s  tintlure  ofbai'k,  to  give  an  agreeable  flavour, 
and  to  add  to  the  flomachic  virtue.  A fyrup  of  a very 
grateful  flavour  is  alfo  prepared,  by  diflolving  the  requifite 
proportion  of  fugar  in  a ftrong  iufufiou  of  the  peel.  See 
Citrus  Aurantium. 

AURANTIUM,  in  Botany.  See  Citrus 

Aurantium,  in  Natural  Hlflory,  a fpecies  of  Ascidia, 
of  a fomewhat  globofe  lliape,  with  a fcarlet  pouch,  and  co- 
vered with  rough  hardifh  dots  ; papillae  terminal,  cylindrical, 
and  rugofe.  This  kind  is  deferibed  by  Pallas;  it  inhabits 
the  fea  about  the  Kurile  illands,  adhering-by  its  bafe  to 
fhells  and  ttones  ; and  is  about  the  five  of  an  orange. 

Aurantium,  the  fpecific  name  afiigned  by  Pallas  to 
that  fpecies  of  Alconium,  allied  by  Gmelin  lyncur'nan. 

AURAN TlUS,  in  Entomology,  a fpecies  of  CiMfex 
found  in  China  and  Java.  It  is  of  an  orange  colourj  head, 
anterior  margin  of  the  thorax,  fpots  on  the  margin  of  the- 
abdomen,  and  the  legs,  black.  Stoll.  Fabr.  Donov  Inf. 
Chirm,  &c. 

Aurantius  Pifcis,  in  Ichthyology , a name  given  by  Nu- 
remberg to  a fiih  of  the  corypha  ■ na  genus,  called  the 
dorado,  and  fupppofed  to  he  of  the  fpecies  equifelut 
Gmelin  ; or  perhaps  hippurus. 

it 
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Aurantius,  in  Ornithology,  a fpecies  of  Falco  that  in- 
habits Surinam,  the  bill  and  legs  of  which  are  lead  colour  ; 
body  above  dulky  brown,  with  decollating  narrow  whitifh 
lir.es  ; chin  with  long  narrow  whitifh  feathers  ; throat  and 
bread  orange;  belly  ar.d  tail  brown,  with  interrupted 
{freaks.  Gmelin.  This  bird  is  about  fifteen  inches  in 
length  ; hill  three  quarters  of  an  inch  long,  and  whitifh  at 
the  bate  ; on  the  throat  a round  white  fpot  ; lower  coverts 
of  the  tail  ferruginous  ; tail  near  the  bafe  lineated  with 
white  ; legs  long,  (lender,  with  black  claws. 

Aurantius,  a fpecies  of  Ficus  or  wood-pecker,  about 
ten  inches  in  length.  It  inhabits  the  cape  of  Good  Hope  ; 
is  of  an  orange  colour  above,  with  the  nape,  rump,  and  tail 
black.  Gmelin.  Briffon  calls  bird  picus  capitis  Bona 
Spei ; and  Latham  the  orange  ivo  'd-pecher. 

Aurantius,  a fpecies  of  Trcchilus,  called  by  La- 
tham the  orange- throated  humming-bird.  It  is  of  a brown 
colour,  with  the  head  orange  : chin  and  bread  yellow  ; 
wings  purple;  tail  ferruginous.  .-Gmelin.  Native  place 
unknown. 

Aurantius,  a fpecies  of  Turdus,  of  a blackifh  brown 
colour,  with  the  chin  ar.d  abdomen  whitifh  ; beak  and  legs 
orange.  Gmelin.  This  is  the  white-chinned  thrufh  of 
Latham  ; merula  Jamaicenfis  of  Briffon  ; and  merle  brun  de 
la  Jama'ique  of  Buffo.n.  This  kind  lives  in  the  woods  in 
Jamaica.  Of  this  fpecies  Gmelin  mentions  three  varieties  ; 
namely,  (.: ) merula  gula  fufca  (with  the  chin  brown)  that 
has  been  difeovered  in  New  Caledonia;  (y)  merula  nigra 
(with  the  body  black),  a native  of  Surinam  ; and  merula 
Americana  of  Briff.  and  which,  as  its  name  implies,  is  an 
inhabitant  of  America. 

AURARIA  funclio , psnfio , or  praftatic,  in  Antiquity , a 
tax  or  tribute  to  be  paid  in  gold.  The  collector  of  it 
Was  denominated  fnfeeptor  aurarius,  or  chryfopodecics. 

AURAS,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Silefia,  in  the  princi- 
pality of  Breflaw,  Jituate  near  the  Oder;  twelve  miles  north- 
weft  of  Breflaw. 

AURASIUS  Mons,  \n  Ancient  Geography . See  Audus. 
AURATA,  in  Entomology,  a fpecies  of  Bupestris,  of 
a large  fize,  that  is  found  in  America.  This  kind  is  golden  ; 
wing-cafes  ferrated  ; thorax  braffy.  Fabricius,  Olivier,  &c. 
Ob/.  The  head  is  grooved  ; eyes  teftaceous ; teeth  of  the 
antennse  black  ; thorax  fmooth. 

Aurata,  a fpecies  of  Chrysis  that  inhabits  Europe. 
It  is  glabrous  and  fhining,  with  a green  thorax,  and  golden 
abdomen,  with  two  teeth  at  the  vent.  Linn.  Fabr.  See. 

Aurata,  a fpecies  of  Mutilla  that  inhabits  New 
Holland.  It  isblueifh,  with  a large  golden  fpot  on  the  ab- 
domen. Fabricius. 

Aurata,  a fpecies  of  Mu  sca  found  in  Europe.  This 
jnfedt  is  fhining  ; thorax  braffy  ; abdomen  abtuie  and  golden. 
Fabricius,  &c. 

Aura-/.,  a fpecies  of  Phalana  ( Geometra),  deferibed 
by  Linnaeus  as  a native  of  Europe.  The  wings  are  yellow, 
and  without  fpots. 

Aurata,  a fpecies  of  Phalaena  ( Gecmetra ) that  inha- 
bits Suri.  am  ; 
phalsena  aura. 

terior  ftreak  golden.  Fabricius,  &c. 

Aurata,  a fpecies  of  Vespa,  ofafmali  fize,  that  is  found 
in  Sierra  Leona.  The  colour  is  black  ; abdomen  golden 
a..d  pol  fh  d.  Fabr.  &c. 


Aurata  Bahamsnfis,  Catefby’s  name  of  the  fifh  called  " 

fparus  chryfops  by  Gmelin, 

Aurata,  in  Zoology,  a fpecies  of  Lacerta  found  in 
the  ifland  of  Jerfey.  When  diving,  it  is  faid  to  be  of  a fine 
golden  colour,  but  after  death  its  fplen did  colour  disappears. 
It  has  a round  ai.d  rather  lo.igifh  tail  ; feales  rounded  and 
glabrous  ; fides  brownifh.  Gmelin.  The  body  is  round, 
and  apparently  corpulent,  and  the  ears  are  concave.  This 
kind  is  lacerta  bar  bar  a of  Muf.  Ad.  hr. 

AURATUS,  in  Entomology,  a fpecies  of  ScarABzeus 
( Estonia  Fabr. ) that  inhabits  Europe.  This  ir.fecl  is  golden, 
with  a fmgle  tooth  on  each  fide  cf  the  iirft  fegment ; wing- 
cafes  fpotted  with  white.  Fabricius.  The  colours  in  this 
fpecies  are  variable.  From  the  vent,  it  omits  a fetid  liquor 
when  handled.  Hegeer  calls  it  fcarabmis  fmdragdus . 

Auratus,  a fpecies  of  Carabus,  of  the  apterous  kind  ; ' 
wing-cafes  golden  and  furrowed  ; antennae  and  legs  rufous. 
Fabricius,  Found  in  woods  in  Europe., 

A u r a t u s , a fpecies  of  C e r A m b y x that  inhabits  America. 
It  is  green,  bronzed,  with  a lateral  aepreffed  tooth  on  the 
thorax  ; antennae  black,  and  pofterior  tiiigfis  blue.  Gmelin. 

Auratus,  afpecies  of  Curcurio,  of  a green-gold  co- 
lour ; antennas  and  dilated  tip  of  the  beak  black.  A native 
of  Italy.  Scopoli. 

Auratus,  a fpecies  of  Elater  that  inhabits  China. 
The  colour  is  green-gold  ; legs  black.  Fabricius. 

Auratus,  in  Ichthyology,  a fpecies  of  Sparus,  that  in- 
habits the  Mediterranean  and  European  feas,  and  is  called 
in  England  the  lunated  gilt-head.  It  is  diftinguifhed  by 
having  a femi- lunar  golden  fpot  between  the  eyes.  Linn. 
Muf.  Ad.  Fr.  This  kind  feeds  chiefly  on  worms  and  fhell- 
fifh,  the  latter  of  which  it  grinds  with  its  teeth  before  it 
fwallows  them.  The  back  is  greenifh,  fides  rather  pale  and 
gloffed  with  gold  ; on  the  upper  part  of  the  gills  is  a black 
fpot,  and  beneath  that  another  of  purple  ; infide  of  the 
mouth  fine  red  ; dorfal  fin  extending  nearly  the  whole  length 
of  the  back  ; tail  much  forked. 

Auratus  a fpecies  of  Cy primus,  well  known  in 
England  by  the  name  of  gold-fifh.  Authors  are  by  no 
means  agreed  on  the  precife  characters  by  which  this  fifh 
ought  to  be  diftinguifhed  ; fome  think  the  trifurcated 
tail  is  a ftriking  character  of  the  fpecies  ; but  this  is  rather 
accidental,  for  it  is  fometimes  found  with  a bifurcated 
tail ; and  the  telefcope  carp  cyprir.us  baphthahnus  of  Hr. 
Shaw,  has  a trifurcated  tall  likewife  ; the  anal  fin  is  fome- 
times  fingle,  and  fometimes  double  ; fo  that  the  Linnsean 
definition  in  the  Faun.  Suec.  is  equally  liable  to  obje&ion. 
The  fpecific  character  affigned  by  Bloch  is  taken  exclufively 
from  the  brilliant,  or  golden  red  colour,  by  which,  as  he  ob- 
ferves,  this  fifh  is  diftinguifhed  from  all  the  other  fpecies  of 
the  Carp  or  Cyprinus  genus. 

This  fifh  is,  without  difpute,  the  moft  fuperb  creature  of 
the  finny  tribes  at  this  time  known.  It  was  originally  con- 
fined to  a certain  lake,  on  or  near  the  mountain  Tfienking, 
at  a fmall  diftance  from  the  village  of  Tchanghou  in  the 
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province  of  The-Kiang  in  China,  from  whence  it  was  tfanf- 
a.  d is  figured  by  Cramer  under  the  name  of  ported  to  other  parts  of  the  empire,  and  Japan  ; and  after- 
1 he  wi  igs  are  fulvous,  with  a dot  and  pof-  wards  brought  to  Europe.  The  Chinefe  have  completely 

domefticated  this  fifh,  and  they  are  now  generally  kept  in 
ponds,  brtfors,  or  veffels  of  porcelain,  as  ornaments  in  the 
gardens  of  the  rich  ; and  afford  one  of  the  few  amusements 
the  ladies  are  allowed  to  enjoy  in  that  country  by  their  jea- 
lous hufhands.  One  writer  has  obferved  that  the  fifh  is  no 
larger  than  a pilchard  ; but  in  this  he  is  miftaken,  for  we 
know  in  fiances  of  its  increafing  to  the  fize  of  a herring. 
The  male  is  faid  to  be  of  a bright  red  colour,  from  the  top 
of  the  head  to  the  middle  of  the  body  ; the  reft  of  a bright 


Aurata,  in  Ichfhylogy,  a fpecies  of  Sparus,  called 
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gold  colour,  (h  per  or  to  the  riclv-ft  gilding  with  that  metal  ; 
•the  female-  white,  with  the  te.il  and  half  the  .body  emulating 
tiie  in. eft  liher.  Lu  Haide  oiTervea  that  the  red  and  white 
.•colours  are  not  always  the  diiliuguilhing  marks  of  the  male 
and  female  ; but  that  the  female  is  known  by  leveral  white 
Xpots  which  are  feen  -round  the  orifices  that  lerve  them  as 
•organs  of  hearing,  and  the  male  by  having  thefe  fpots  much 
brighter.  Grofier,  in  his  defcription  of  China,  lays,  great 

• care  is  neceflary  to  prefcrve  them  ; for  they  are  extremely 
delicate,  aud  humble  of  the  leall  injuries  of  the  air  ; arioud 
node.  Inch  as  that  of  thunder  or  cannons ; a throng  fined  ; 

• a violent  (baking  of  the  veflcl ; or  even  a fingle  touch,  will 
oftentimes  deftroy  them.  Thefe  fiih  live  with  little  nou- 
rilhtnent ; thefe  iinall  worms  winch  are  engender;  d in  the 
water,  or  the  earthy  particles  that  are  mixed  with  it,  are 

• fufficient  for  their  food.  The  Chineie,  however,  take  great 
care  fiom  time  to  time  to  throw  i to  the  bafons  and  refer- 
voirs where  they  are  kept,  final!  balls  of  pafte,  which  they 
are  very  fond  of,  when  dilfolved  ; they  give  them  alfo  lean 
pork  dried  in  the  fun,  and  reduced  to  a fine  and  delicate 

• powder,  and  femetirnes  fnails ; the  dime  which  thefe  ir.fefts 
leave  at  the  bottom  of  the . veffei  is  a great  delicacy  for 
them,  and  they  eagerly  feed  on  it.  In  winter  they  are  re- 
moved from  the  grounds  or  open  air  to  a warm  chamber, 
where  they  are  kept  generally  in  veffels  of  porcelain.  Du- 
ring this  icafon,  they  receive  no  nourifhment  ; but  however 
in  the  fpriug,  when  they  are  carried  back  to  their  former  ba- 
fons  cr  refervoirs,  they  fport  and  play  with  the  fame  ftrength 
and  livelinefs  as  they  did  in  the  preceding  year.  In  warm 
countries  thefe  fifh  multiply  fail,  provided  care  be  taken  to 
coiled!  their  fpawn,  which  floats  on  the  water,  and  which 
they  nlmoft  entirely  devour.  This  fpawn  is  put  into  a par- 
ticular kind  of  veffei,  expofed  to  the  fun,  and  preferved  there 
until  vivified  bythe  heat;  gold  fifh,  however,  feidom  multi- 
ply when  they  are  kept  in  clofe  vafes,  bccaufe  they  are  then 

, too  much  confined.  In  order  to  render  them  fruitful,  they 
mud  be  put  into  refervoirs  of  confiderable  depth,  in  fome 
places  at  leaft,  and  which  are  conflantly  fupplied  with  frcfli 
water.  At  certain  times  of  the  year  a prodigious  number 
of  barks  may  be  feen  in  the  great  river  Yu.igtfe-Iviang, 
which  go  thither  to  purchafe  the  fpawn  of  thefe  fifh.  To- 
wards the  month  of  May,  the  neighbouring  inhabitants  fhut 
up  the  river  in  feveral  places  with  mats  and  hurdles,  which 
occupy  an  extent  of  almoft  nine  or  ten  leagues,  and  they 
leave  only  a place  in  the  middle  fufficient  for  the  paffage  of 
barks.  The  fpawn  of  this  fifh,  which  the  Chinefe  can  dif- 
tinguifh  at  firft  light,  although  a ftranger  could  perceive  no 
traces  of  it  in  the  water,  is  flopped  by  thefe  hurdles.  The 
wat-  r mixed  with  fpawn  is  then  drawn  up,  and  after  it 
has  been  put  into  large  veffels,  it  is  fold  to  the  merchants, 
who  tranfport  it  afterwards  to  every  part  of  the  empire. 
This  water  is  fold  by  meafure,  and  purchafed  by  thofe  who 
are  defirous  of  flocking  their  ponds  and  rivers  with  gold-fifh. 

Notwithflanding  the  tendernefs  of  this  fifh  in  its  native 
climate,  it  is  now  naturalized  in  England,  France,  Holland, 
feveral  parts  of  Germany,  and  other  countries  of  Europe. 
They  are  laid  to  have  been  firft  introduced  into  Great  Britain 
about  the  year  1691,  but  were  not  generally  known,  accord- 
ing to  Pennant,  till  1728,  when  a great  number  were  brought 
over,  and  prefented  firft  to  fir  Matthew  Dekker.  and  by  him 
ci  -culated  round  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  from 
whence  they  were  diftributed  to  moft  parts  of  the  country. 
“Nothing,”  fays  one  writer,  (Enc.  Brit.)  “ can  be  more 
annulling  than,  a giafs  bowl  containing  fuch  fifties  ; the  double 
refradhons  of  the  giafs  and  water  reprefent  them,  when 
movi  g,  in  a fhifting  and  changeable  variety  of  dimenfions, 

• fhades,  and  colours;  while  the  two  mediums  affifted  by  the 


concavo-convex  fhnpe  of  tfte  vefiel,  magnify  and  diflort  them 
vuiciy  ; not  to  .rn  - .tion  ti.at  the  introduction  of  another 
element  and  its  i .habitants  into  our  parlours  engages 
the  fancy  in  an  agreeable  maimer.  Some  people  exhibit  tms 
fort  of  fiih  in  a very  fanciful  way;  for  they  caufe  a giafs 
bowl  to  be  blown  with- a large  hollow  fpace  within,  that 
does  ".at  communicate  with  it.  In  this  cavity,  they  put  a 
bird  occafionally ; 10  ti  nt  you  fee  a gold-finch  or  a linnet 
hopping  as  it  were  in  the  mid  lb  of  the  water,  and  the  filh.es 
fwintming  m a circle  round  it.  The  fimple  exhibition  ci 
t ee  fifties  is  agreeable  and  pleafant  ; but  in  fo  complicated 
a way  becomes  whimiicai  and  unnatural,  and  liable  to  the 
objection  due  to  him,  qiti  variare  cupii  rem. prodigaliter  unam 

One  cure  urn  ilar.ee  that  has  been  remarked  of  the  fifh,  de- 
ferves  particular  mention.  It  is  laid  when  young;,  to  be 
not  unfreqnently  of  a deep  black  colour,  and  that  after  a 
time  little  iilvery  fpecks  begin  to  appear  through  the  black  ; 
theie  increafing  in  ftze  very  gradually,  till  the  black  entirely 
dilappears,  the  whole  fifh  becomes  of  a fine  and  refplendent 
filver;  fromwhich  t at  laft  changes  to  a red.  Sometimes, how- 
ever, it  appears  of  a beautiful  golden-red  in  thefirftinftar.ee. 

Auratus,  in  Ornithology,  a fpecies  of  Cuculus,  about 
feven  inches  in  length,  that  inhabits  the  cape  of  Good  PIcpe. 
Buffon  calls  this  bird  coucou  vert  dors  et  blanc;  Hilt.  Oif.,  a.,d 
in  his  PI  Enlum.  conccu  vert  rlu  cap  de Bonne  EJptrance . The 
tail  is  wedge-fhaped  ; body  above  golden-green,  beneath 
white  ; on  the  bead  five  ftreaks  ; wing-coverts,  fecondary 
quid  feathers,  with  thofe  of  the  tail,  white  at  the  tips.  By 
Latham,  it  is,  named  in  Englifn  th 0 gilded  cuchova. 

Auratus,  a fpecies  of  Picus  or  wood-pecker,  called  by 
Brifl.  picus  Ganadenfis Jiriatus  ; pic  raye  de  Canada,  et  pic  av.x 
ailes  dorees  by  Bullon  ; picas  major  alls  aureis  by  Kahn  ; 
cuculus  auratus,  Linn.  Syft.Nat.X.;  and  gold-winged  wood- 
pecker by  Catcfby  and  other  Englifn  writers.  Forfter  and 
Gmciin  deferibe  it  as  being  tranfverfely  ftreaked  with  grey 
and  black  ; chin  and  breaft  black  ; nape  red  ; rump  white. 

The  length  of  this  bird  is  eleven  inches  ; bill  an  inch 
and  a half  long,  black,  and  rather  bent;  and  contrary  to 
others  of  the  fame  genus,  is  rounded  and  ridged  only  on  the 
top,  with  the  point  fharp.  The  female  differs  from  the 
male  in  having  the  crown  and  neck  behind  grey  brown  ; 
the  red  of  the  hind  head  lefs  vivid  ; greater  quill  feathers 
not  fpotted  on  the  edges,  and  being  deftitute  of  the  black' 
ftr-pe  on  the  throat.  It  inhabits  Virginia,  Canada,  and 
other  parts  of  North  America.  About  New  Jerfey,  and 
New  York,  it  is  called  by  fome  hillock  or  pint,  and  by  others 
high-hole  ; the  two  former,  from  the  found  of  its  note,  and 
the  latter  from  the  fituation  of  its  neft.  It  is  almoft  con- 
tinually on  the  ground,  and  is  not  obferved  to  climb  on  the 
trees  like  other  birds  of  the  fame  genus. 

The  food  of  this  bird  is  chiefly  infedls,  and  berries  of  the 
red  cedar ; it  is  very  fat,  and  in  efteem  for  the  table.  Forfter, 
in  the  Philefophical  Tranfadtions,  informs  us  that  it  is  a 
bird  of  paffage  in  the  northern  parts  of  America,  vifiting 
the  neighbourhood  of  Albany  fort  in  April,  and  leaving  it 
in  September  ; that  it  lays  four,  five,  or  fix  eggs  in  hollow 
trees,  and  feeds  on  worms  and  infedxs.  It  is  called  by  the 
natives  0 uih ee-quan-noiv. 

Auratus,  a fpecies  of  Turdus,  the  general  colour  of 
which  is  violet ; back  and  wings  golden-green  ; band  on 
the  inner  margin  of  the  wings,  tail,  and  upper  tail-coverta, 
blue.  Gmelin.  This  beautiful  bird  is  rather  larger  than 
turdus  merula,  or  common  black  bird,  and  inhabits  the  king- 
dom of  Whidah,  in  Africa.  Buffon- calls  it  le  merle  violet 
du  roydume  de  juida  ; and  Latham  the  gilded  thrujh. 

Auratus,  a fpecies  of  Trochilus,  called  by  Latham 
the  garnet-throated  humming-bird.  The  colour  is  golden- 
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green  ; chin,  throat,  and  breaft  golden-red ; belly  black. 
Gmelm. — Olfi.  There  is  a variety  of  this  brilliantly  coloured 
fpecies,  in  which  the  cheeks,  nape,  and  chin  are  of  a golden- 
red  ; and  the  head  and  body  of  a dark  gtoffv  green.  The 
latter  is  called  grenat  by  Buffon  ; and  it  meafured  five  inches 
in  length,  being  half  an  inch  more  than  the  firll  mentioned 
kind. — The  legs  and  bill  are  black,  and  in  the  female,  the 
chin,  throat,  and  breaft  are  goklen-green.  ' 

Auratus  Equss.  See  Eques. 

AUR. AY,  in  Geography , a fea-port  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  and  in  the  gulf  of  Morbihan,  and  chief  place 
cf  a canton  in  the  diftrict  of  Lorient,  at  the  mouth  of  a 
liver  of  the  fame  name.  The  place  contains  3210  and  the 
canton  12,096  inhabitants:  the  territory  includes  210  kili- 
ometres  and  6 communes.  N.  lat.  47  48k  W.  long.  2 50’. 

AURBACH,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Bavaria, 
and  Upper  Palatinate;  thirty  miles  north-eaft  of  Nuremberg. 

AURBURG,  a town  and  caftle  of  Germany,  in  Upper 
Bavaria  ; four  miles  north  of  Kuffstein. 

AURE,  a river  of  France,  which  runs  into  the  Eure, 

* near  Anet. 

AURE  A,  in  Conchology,  a fpecies  of  Venus  of  a fubor- 
b'cular  form,  golden,  inequilateral,  with  crowded,  minute, 
tranfverfe  ftrire.  Lifter,  Gmelin.  Inhabits  Europe. 

Aurea,  in  Entomology,  a fpecies  of  Leptura,  defenbed 
by  Degeer.  The  colour  is  greenifh  gold,  thorax  fpinous  ; 
two  black  longitudinal  ftripes  on  the  wing-cafes ; thighs 
rufous.  About  two-thirds  of  an  inch  in  length. 

Aurea,  a fpecies  of  Meloe  ( Mylabris ) of  a green-gold 
colour,  with  fulvous  wings.  Length  oue-third  of  an  inch. 
Degeer.  Native  country  unknown. 

Aurea,  a fpecies  of  Cicada  ( Cercopis  Sec.)  of  an  afh- 
colaur,  gloffed  with  gold,  finning,  and  without  fpots.  This 
is  of  the  middle  fize,  and  inhabits  Cayenne. 

Aurea,  in  Ornithology , a fpecies  of  Paradisea,  about 
the  fize  of  the  turtle-dove.  It  is  crefted  ; crown,  cheeks, 
and  chin  violaceous  and  finining  ; throat,  breaft,  and  fpot 
on  the  neck,  golden-green.  Gmelin.  This  is  Poifieau, paradis 
a gorge  doree  cf  Sonnerat ; f ‘filet  on  mancode  a fix  filets  of 
Buffon  ; and  gold-breafted  bird  of  paradife  of  Latham. 

The  bill  is  blackifh  ; irides  yellow ; plumage  very  brilliant ; 
legs  blackifh. ; beneath  cacti  wing  arife  long  black  feathers, 
which  fall  over  the  wings,  when  the  bird  is  at  reft  ; the  webs 
of  thefe  feathers  are  loofe  like  thofe  of  the  oftrich.  From  the 
mutilated  ftate  in  which  the  fkins  of  thefe  birds  are  feat  to 
Europe,  thefe  feathers  are  not  always  obfervable  in  fpecimens 
of  this  fpecies  : Buffon  mentions  a figure  of  it  publifhed  by 
M.  Marvi,  in  which  even  the  creft  is  wanting.  This  kind 
inhabits  New  Guinea. 

Aurea,  a fpecies  of  Loxia  that  inhabits  Benguela.  It 
is  of  a black  colour ; back  golden  ; wing  coverts  pale 
brown,  fpotted  with  black.  This  bird  is  the  golden-backed 
finch  of  Browui  ; and  gold-backed  grefbeak  of  Latham. 
According  to  the  laft  author,  it  is  fix  inches  in  length  ; bill, 
head,  and  neck,  deep  black ; the  feathers  not  velvety,  as  in  the 
Gape  grofbeak  ; breaft  and  belly  black  ; iegsblueiih;  rump 
and  upper  tail-cove.rts  yellow' ; the  latter  fri  ,ged  with  a dufky 
colour ; and  all  the  tail  feathers  very  pale  at  the  edges. 

Arse  a Alexandrine,,  in  Pharmacy,  a compound  opiate 
confection,  much  in  repute  among  the  ancient  phyficians, 
but  now  entirely  difufed,  like  all  the  other  medicines  of  this 
clafs : it  was  cor.fidered  as  a powerful  alexipharmic,  or  anti- 
dote to  poifon. 

AUR  EC,  in  C ooraphy,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Upper  Loire,  a1  d clef  place  of  a canton  in  the 
diftrift  of  Monilirol;  three  leagues  fouth-weft  of  St.  Etienne, 
and  i~  north  of  Mcniftrol. 


AU  RELI  A, in  Enfmology, nterm  employed  by  natural!#** 
about  the  middle  of  the  laft  century,  to  exprefs  that  inter- 
mediate ftate  in  which  all  lepidopterous,  and  moft  other  in- 
feCls,  remain  for  fume  time,  between  the  caterpillar  .form  and 
the  period  in  which  they  are  fur., idled  with  wings,  with 
antennae,  and  other  organs  appertaining  to  the  perfeCt  infect. 
Aurelia  and  chryfalis  are  fynonymous  words,  both  alluding 
to  the  metallic  or  golden  fplendor  of  the  cafe  in  which  the 
creature,  during  that  ftate,  is  contained.  This  brilliant  ap- 
pearance, it  mult  be  obferved  however,  feems  confined  alone 
to  infects  of  the  pap’lio  or  butterfly  tribe  ; and  it  is  even 
peculiar  only  to  certain  kinds  of  thofe  ; fo  that  the  terms 
aurelia  and  chryfalis  are  altogether  inapplicable,  in  a general 
manner,  to  infedts  in  that  ftate.  Among  entomologiils  of 
the  higher  clafs,  thefe  terms  have  been  long  fn.ee  d.icarded 
in  favour  of  the  more  exprefiive  one  pupa,  which  Linnaeus 
had  adopted  in  their  Head  ; a term  implying  that  the  i.deCt, 
like  an  infant,  yet  remains  in  its  fwaddlmg  clothes  ; and 
nothing  can  be  more  applicable  than  this  comparative  allu- 
fion,  while  the  tender  lafeCt  yet  remains  ii.vcloped  in  the 
drapery  of  its  membranaceous  covering  ; a creature  now  ex- 
po! ed  to  every  danger,  and  yet  unable  to  defend  ltfclf  from 
the  flighteft  harm  ; in  helplefs  infancy  it  rouft  wralt  the  more 1 
complete  formation  of  its  limbs, and  newaccefEon  of  ftrength, 
ere  it  can  burft  from  thefe,  its  trammels  of  youth,  a..d  ap- 
pear what  nature  had  ultimately  defigned  it  fo;- — a mature 
and  perfeCt  creature. — See  Entomology,  a .d  Pupa. 

The  term  aureha  is  ftill  retained  by  forr.e  few  practical 
entcmologifb  in, this  con  . try  ; or,  in  other  words,  by  thofe 
who  amule  theirdelves  with  collecting  and  breeding  mfeCts, 
without  regarding  them  fcieutifically  ; and  perfor.s,  engaged 
in  this  agreeable  purfuit,  occafionally  denominate  thernfelves 
Aureliar.s.  The  word  chryfalis  is  in  more  general  ule  than 
its  precife  meaning  can  juftify ; that  of  aurelia,  as  Lefore 
remarked,  is  nearly  obfolete.  The  current  denominations 
of  an  in  fed  in  the  pupa  ftate  among  the  French  naturaliits, 
are  nympha,  or  jryrnphe,  and  chryfalide. 

“ The  Aureiian5’  was  likewiie  the  title  which  Mofes  Har- 
ris gave  to  his  well-known  folio  work  on  InfeCts  ; a wretched 
plagiarifm  from  the  beautiful  etchings  of  Ammiral,  which 
had  been  publifhed  a fhort  time  before  in  Holland  ; and  in 
which  Harris,  by  a lingular  good  fortune,  not.  oily  efcaped 
detection,  but  aCtually  acquired  that  very  celebrity  as  a de- 
lineator of  inftCts,  which  attaches  an  importance  to  his  me- 
mory in  the  prefeut  day. 

Aurelia,  in  Natural  H'Jlory,  a fpecies  of  Parame- 
cium [vermes  infiufioria),  of  an  oblong  form,  plaited  longitu- 
dinally on  the  anterior  part.  Mull.  Hermann,  &c.  Hill  de- 
feribes  it  thus:  paramecium  corpore  fiuh  llcngo  medium  verfius 
angujlo.  It  is  found  in  great  abundance  in  ditch  water,  and 
vegetable  infufions,  about  the  month  of  June  ; it  is  membra- 
naceous ; breadth  one-fourth  of  the  length ; anterior  part 
obtufe,  hyaline  ; pofterior  part  filled  with  molecules  of  va- 
rious fizes ; longitudinal  fold  extending  from  the  middle  ta 
the  front  of  the  head, 

AURELIAN,  in  Biography,  a Roman  emperor,  was  a 
native  of  Sirmium,  in  Pannouia.  Plis  father  cultivated  the 
lands  which  a Roman  fenator,  called  Aurelius,  poifefied  in 
the  country  where  he  lived  ; and  his  mother  was  a prieftefs 
of  the  fun,  and  pretended  to  divination.  Aureiian  was  from 
his  youth  diftiaguifhed  by  his  ftrength  and  courage,  and  ad- 
dicted to  military  exerciies  and  achievements.  On  this 
career  he  entered  betimes ; and,  from  his  warlike  pafiion  and 
exploits,  he  obtained,  by  way  of  diftinCtion  from  another 
Aureiian,  the  name  of  “ Aurelianus  manu  ad  femur, ,” 
or  “Aureiian  fword  in  hand as  he  was  ready  on  all  cc- 
cafione  to  draw  his  fword,  and  encounter  the  enemy.  He 
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is  faid  to  have  killed  with  his  own  hand  forty-eight  Sar- 
matiana  in  one  day;  and  within  fome  few  fucceeding  days, 
950;  io  that  he  became  the  fubject  of  popular  fongp.,  which 
were  fung  by  the  youth  at  the  public  feftivals.  Aurelian 
was  the  nrft  Roman  who  fought  againft  the  Franks,  and 
fubdued  tliem.  As  chief  commander  of  the  cavalry,  to 
w hich  offtce  he  was  advanced  from  the  low  Ration  of  a com- 
mon fuldicr,  he  was  a ftri6l  obferver  of  military  difcipline, 
end  punHhed  with  the  utmoft  feverity  the  fmalleft  negleft  of 
duty  on  the  part  of  his  foldiers,  and  the  ilighteft  injury 
done  by  any  of  them  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  provinces 
through  which  he  inarched.  His  military  talents  and  con- 
duct attracted  the  peculiar  attention  of  the  emperor  \ aleiian, 
who  appointed  him  infpedtor  and  reformer  ot  all  the  Roman 
camps,  gave  him  the  command  of  Illyricum,  under  Ulpius 
C rictus,  a defeendant  of  the  fame  family  with  Trajan,  by 
whom  he  was  adopted,  and  whofe  daughter  he  married;  and 
at  length,  A.  1).  258,  created  him  conful,  with  a fpecial 
order,  that,  on  account  of  his  poverty,  the  public  treafury 
fhould  defray  the  expences  which  that  high  office  incurred. 
Under  Gallienus  we  find  no  mention  of  lum,  either  becauie 
that  emperor  had  removed  him  from  jealoufy  of  his  merit, 
or  becauie  lie  himfelf  did  not  chufe  to  ferve  a prince  fo 
indolent  and  defpicable.  Claudius  II.  upon  his  advancement 
to  the  empire,  duly  appreciated  the  merit  of  Aurelian,  and 
was  affiiled  by  him  in  the  defeat  of  Aum/Ius.  In  the  war 
againft  the  Goths  he  was  eminently  diitiuguifned  ; and  this 
difeerning  emperor  on  his  d ath-bed  recommended  him  as 
the  fitteft  perion  to  be  his  fucceffor,  Accordingly  Aurelian 
was  elected  to  the  empire  by  the  legions  of  Illyricum,  in  the 
year  270;  and  after  che  death  of  Quintillus,  the  brother  of 
Claudius,  who  clofed  a ihort  reign  of  leventeen  days  by 
opening  his  veins,  the  election  of  Aurehan  was  confirmed 
by  the  fenate,  and  he  was  honoured  with  the  title  of  Au- 
guftus.  Having  been  thus  acknowledged  and  inverted  ..ith 
the  imperial  dignity  at  Rome,  he  returned  to  Pannonia, 
which  the  Goths  had  threatened  with  a new  invafion.  The 
Goths  before  his  arrival  had  parted  the  Danube;  but,  after 
an  indecifive  battle,  which  was  terminated  by  the  approach 
of  night,  the  Barbarians  retreated,  and  re-croffed  the  river, 
and  fent  deputies  to  fue  for  peace,  which  was  granted  them 
by  the  emperor.  Having  withdrawn  the  Roman  troops 
from  Dacia,  and  relinquifhed  that  province  to  the  Goths 
and  Vandals,  he  haftened  to  Italy,  to  repel  an  incurfion  of 
the  Allemanni,  and  other  German  tribes.  After  three  fue- 
ceffive  vkrtories,  the  firil  near  Placentia,  a fecond  at  Fano 
near  the  river  Metaurus,  and  a third  in  the  plains  of  Pici- 
num,  now  Pavia,  he  drove  thofe  Barbarians  out  of  Italy, 
and  refeued  Rome  from  the  calamities  which  were  appre- 
hended, and  which  the  city  had  endeavoured  to  avert  by  a 
' variety  of  fuperftitious  practices,  fanftioned  by  the  concui- 
rence  of  the  emperor  himfqlf,  with  a view  of  appealing  the 
anger  of  the  gods. 

Aurelian,  on  his  return  to  the  capital,  put  to  death  feve- 
ral  fenators,  who  were  fuipeirted  of  having  been  concerned 
in  coafpiracies  againft  him  ; and  having  enlarged  the  city, 
he  provided  for  its  future  facurity  by  erecting  new  walls, 
which  bore  his  name,  though  they  were  not  finifhed  till  the 
reign  of  Probus.  The  extent  of  ih.-fe  walls  was  magnified 
by  popular  eftimation  to  near  fifty,  but  has  been  reduced 
by  accurate  admeafureme.it  to  about  twenty-one,  miles. 

About  this  time  A.urelian  marched  into  Gaul,  which  had 
been  for  fome  time  diftradted  a.id  opp relied  by  a rapid  fuc- 
ceffion  cf  ufurpers,  and  where  Tetricus,  who,  from  being 
governor  of  the  peaceful  province  of  Aquitaine,  hadaffumed 
the  enfigns  of  royalty,  and  reigned  four  or  five  years  over 
Gaul,  Spain,  and  Britain,  “ the  Have  and  fovereign,”  fays 
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Gibbon,  “ of  a licentious  army,  whom  he  dreaded,  and  by 
whom  he  was  defpiied.”  The  power  of  Tetricus,  however, 
was  of  precarious  duration ; and  he  invited  Aurelian  to  haf- 
ten  his  relief.  Accordingly,  in  the  fummer  of  the  year 
271,  Aurelian  arrived  in  Gaul;  and  Tetricus,  in  order t® 
difguife  the  a 61  of  treafon  by  which  he  was  about  to  refign 
the  feeptre  of  the  weft,  affedled  the  appearance  of  a civil 
war,  and  led  his  forces  into  the  field  againft  the  emperor ; 
but  he  ported  them  in  the  moft  difadvantageous  manner,  be- 
trayed his  own  counfels  to  the  enemy,  and  with  a few  chofea 
friends,  deftrted  in  the  beginning  of  the  adtion.  The  rebel 
legions,  though  difordered  and  difmayed  by  the  unexpected 
treachery  of  their  chief,  defended  themfelves  with  defperate 
valour,  till  they  were  cut  in  pieces  almoft  to  a roan,  in  the 
bloody  and  memorable  battle,  which  was  fought  near  Cha- 
lons, in  Champagne.  The  retreat  of  the  irregular  auxili- 
aries, Franks  and  Batavians,  whom  the  conqueror  focn  com- 
pelled or  perfuaded  to  repafs  the  Rhine,  reftored  the  ge- 
neral tranquillity,  and  the  power  of  Aurelian  was  acknow- 
ledged from  the  wall  of  Antoninus  to  the  columns  of  Her- 
cules. 

Aurelian,  having  fecured  the  perfon  and  the  provinces  of 
Tetricus,  turned  his  arms,  A.D.  272,  againft  Zenobia,  the 
celebrated  queen  of  Palmyra  and  the  Eaft.  Upon  his  ar- 
rival in  Afia,  he  advanced  at  the  head  of  his  legions,  and 
took  poffeffion  of  Ar.cyra  and  Tyana ; and  as  he  approached 
Antioch,  it  was  defeated  by  the  inhabitants  ; but  by  his  fa- 
lutary  edicls  he  recalled  the  fugitives,  and  granted  a general 
pardon  to  all,  who,  from  necdlity  rather  than  choice,  had 
been  engaged  in  the  fervice  of  the  Palmyrenian  queen.  This 
unexpedted  mildnefsof  conduft,  on  the  part  of  the  emperor, 
conciliated  the  minds  of  the  Syrians;  and  as  far  as  the  gates 
of  Emefa,  the  wifhes  of  the  people  feconded  the  ten  or  of 
his  arms.  Zenobia  attempted  to  check  his  further progrefss 
but  the  fate  of  the  eaft  was  decided  in  two  great  battles  5 
the  firit  of  which  was  fought  near  Antioch,  and  the  fecond 
near  Einefa.  In  both  thefe  battles,  Zenobia  animated  the 
armiet.  by  her  prefence,  but  the  veteran  troops  of  Aurelian, 
whofe  valour  had  been  feverely  tried  in  the  Alemannic  war, 
prevailed.  After  the  defeat  at  Emefa,  Zenobia  found  it 
impoffible  to  col!6l  a third  army.  As  far  as  the  frontier  of 
Egypt,  the  nations  fubjedl  to  her  empire  had  joined  the 
ftandard  of  the  conqueror,  who  detached  Probus,  the 
braveft  of  hi3  generals,  to  poffefs  himfelf  of  the  Egyptian 
provinces.  The  queen  retired  within  the  walls  of  her  capi- 
tal, Palmyra;  and  for  fome  time  refilled,  with  the  intrepi- 
dity and  firmnefs  of  a heroine,  the  arms  of  the  emperor,  who 
inverted  the  city.  But  difappointed  of  adequate  fuccours, 
and  alarmed  by  the  return  of  Probus  with  his  victorious 
troopS  from  the  conqueft  of  Egypt,  flie  at  length  refolved 
to  fly.  She  mounted  tiie  fleeteft  of  her  dromedaries,  and 
had  already  reached  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  about  6o 
miles  from  Palmyra,  when  fhewas  overtaken  by  the  purfuit 
of  Aurelian’s  light  horfe,  feized,  and  brought  back  a cap- 
tive to  the  feet  of  the  emperor,  A.  D.  273.  To  the  counfels 
of  herfrie.tds  flie  imputed  the  guilt  of  her  obftinate  refiftance; 
a.id  on  their  heads,  and  particularly  againft  the  celebrated 
Longinus,  fine  dire6Ied  the  ve  lgeauce  ot  the  cruel  Aurelian. 
(See  Zenobia.  ) Soon  after  her  capital  furrendered,  and  was 
treated  with  unexpe&ed  lenity..  By  a war  thus  terminated, 
thofe  provinces  that  had  renounced  their  allegiance  fince  the 
captivity  of  Valerian,  were  reftored  to  the  obedience  of  Rome. 

Aurelian,  0.1  his  return  from  the  conqueft  of  the  Eaft, 
had  already  crofted  the  drafts  which  divid'  Europe  from. 
Afia,  when  he  was  fuddenly  recalled  by  the  news  of  the 
revolt  of  the  Palmyrenians,  who  had  martacred  the  governor 
and  garrifon,  and  proclaimed  a new  emperor.  Without  1 
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. moment’s  deliberation,  he  turned  Iris  face  towarels  Syria, 
a d foo.i  arrived  to  execute  vengeance  on  the  revolted  c-ty, 
■w.  .on  for  three  days  was  delivered  to  the  unrdtrah.cci  rage 
s.  u rapine  of  the  Soldiers.  Women,  children,  and  lervants, 
were  involved  in  this  dreadful  execution,  which  ought  to 
have  been  confined  to  armed  rebellion  ; and  although  tne 
en  . eror’s  principal  concern  teems  to  have  been  directed  to 
the  re-cftablithmeni  of  a temple  of  the  Sun,  he  o. .covered 
fome  pity  for  the  remnant  of  the  Pnlmyrenians,  to  whoin 
he  granted  the  permiifion  of  rebuilding  and  inhabiting  their 
city.  See  Palmyra. 

Aurelia.  , having-  thus  completely  reduced  Palmyra,  and 
having  alio  fupprefTed  a rebellion  in  Egypt,  excited  by 
Firmus,  a wealthy  merchant,  and  a friend  and  ally  of 
Odenathusar.d  Ze..cbia,  wlio  had  taken  poffeffion  or  Alex- 
andria, and  affumed  the  purple,  and  whom  he  firft  tor- 
tured and  then  put  to  death  ; returned  to  Rome;  congratu- 
lating the  fenate,  himfelf,  and  the  people,  that  in  little 
lels  than  three  years  he  had  reftored  univerfal  peace  and  order 
to  the  Roman  world. 

Since  the  foundation  of  Rome,  no  general  had  more  nobly 
•deferred  a triumph  than  Aurelian ; nor  was  any  triumph  ever 
celebrated  with  fuperior  pride  and  magnificence.  It  is  thus  de- 
fer ribed  by  Gibbon : “The  pomp  was  opened  by  twenty 'ele- 
phants, four  royal  tigers,  and  above  two  hundred  of  the  moft 
curious  animals  from  every  climate  of  the  North,  the  Eaft,and 
the  South.  They  were  followed  by  1 600  gladiators,  devoted 
to  the  cruel  amufement  of  the  amphitheatre.  The  wealth  of 
Alia,  the  arms  and  er-figns  of  io  many  conquered  nations,  and 
the  magnificent  plate  and  wardrobe  of  the  Syrian  queen, 
were  diipofed  inexact  fymmetry  or  artful  diforder.  Theam- 
bafTado rs  of  the  moft  remote  parts  of  the  eaith,  of  Ethio- 
pia, Arabia,  Perfia,  Barit  riana,  India,  and  China,  all  re- 
markable by  their  rich  or  fingular  dreffes,  difplayed  the 
fame  a.id  power  of  the  Reman  emperor,  who  expofed  like- 
wife  to  the  public  view  the  prefents  he  had  received,  and  par- 
ticularly a great  number  of  crowns  of  gold,  the  offerings  of 
grateful  cities.  The  victories  of  Aurelian  wereattefted  by  the 
long  train  of  captives  who  reluctantly  attended  his  triumph ; 
Goths,  Vandals,  Sarmatians,  Alemanni,  Franks,  Gauls, 
Syrians,  and  Egyptians.  Each  people  was  diftinguifhed  by 
its  peculiar  infeription  ; and  the  title  of  Amazons  was  be- 
llowed on  ten  martial  heroines  of  the  Gothic  nation,  who 
had  been  taken  in  arms.  But  every  eye,  difregarding  the 
crowd  of  captives,  was  fixed  on  the  emperor  Tetricus,  and 
the  queen  of  the  Eaft.  The  former,  as  well  as  his  fon, 
whom  he  had  created  Auguftus,  was  dreffed  in  Gallic 
trowfers,  a faffron.  tunic,  and  a robe  of  purple.  The  beau- 
teous figure  of  Zenobia.  was  confined  bv  fetters  of  gold  ; 
a Have  fupported  the  gold  chain  which  encircled  her  neck, 
a id  fhe  almoft  fainted  under  the  intolerable  weight  of 
jewels.  She  preceded  on  foot  the  magnificent  chariot,  in 
which  file  once  hoped  to  enter  the  gates  of  Rome.  It 
was  followed  by  two  other  chariots,  ftill  mo  re  Jump  t uo  u s , 
or  Cdenathus,  and  of  the  Perfirtn  monarch.  The  triumphal 
car  of  Aurelian  ( it  bad  formerly  been  ufed  by  a Gothic 
king  was  drawn,  on  tins  memorable  occafion,  either  by 
four  flags  or  by  tour  elephants.  The  moft  illuftrious  of  the 
fenate,  the  people,  and  the  army,  doled  the  folemn  pro- 
ccffior.  U' feigned  joy,  wonder,  and  gratitude,  fwelled 
the  acclamations  of  the  multitude  ; but  the  fatisfadlion  of 
the  f'nate  was  clouded  by  the  appearance  of  Tetricus  ; 
nor  could  they  fupprefs  a rifi  :g  murmur,  that  the  haughty 
emperor  fhould  thus  expofe  to  public  ignominy  the  perion  of 
a Roman  and  a magiftrate. 

“ however,  i ; the  treatment  of  his  unfortunate  rivals, 
Aurelian  might  indulge  his  pride,  he  behaved  towards  them 
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with  a generous  clemency,  which  was  feldom  er.ercifcd  by 
the  ancient,  conquerors.  Princes  who,  without  iutceis, 
had  defended  their  throne  or  freedom,  were  frequently 
strangled  in  priton,  as  fooa  as  tne  triumphal  pomp 
afce.,ded  the  Capitol.  Theie  ufurpers,  whom  their  defeat 
had  convicted  of  the  crime  of  treaion,  were  permitted  to 
fper.d  their  lives  in  affluence  and  honourable  n-pofe,  The 
emperor  prelented  Zenobia  with  ail  elegant  villa  at  I lbur, 
or  'Tivoli,  about  twenty  miles  from  the  capital : the  Syrian 
queen  infenfibly  funk  i..to  a Roman  matron,  her  daugnters 
married  into  noble  families,  and  her  race  was  not  yet  extiucl 
in  the  fifth  century.  Tetricus  and  his  fo.,s  were  re-mftated. 
ia  their  rank  and  fortunes-  They  erected  oa  tiie  Cxliaa  liiil  a 
magnificent  palace,  and  as  loon  as  it  was  fimflied,  invited 
Aurelian  to  tapper.  On  his  entrance,  he  was  agreeably 
furprifed  with  a picture  which  reprefeuted  their  fingular 
hiftory.  ’They  were  delineated  offering  to  the  emperor  a 
civic  c own  and  the  feeptre  of  Gaul,  and  again , receiving  at 
liis  ha..ds  the  ornaments  of  the  fenatorial  dignity.  The 
father  was  afterwards  inverted  with  the  government  of  Lu- 
cauia ; and  Aurelian,  who  fooa  admitted  the  abdicated 


monarch  to  his  friendlhip  and  converfation,  familiarly  allied 


him,  whether  it  were  not  more  defirable  to  adminifter  a pro. 
vince  of  Italy,  than  to  reign  beyond  the  Alps  : The  fen  .0.  g 
continued  a nlpedlable  memo  rof  the  feu  ate  ; nor  was  there 
any  one  of  the  Rofnan  nobility  more  efteemed  by  Aure- 
l.au,  as  well  as  by  his  fucceffors. 

“The  feftival  was  protradled  by  theatrical  reprefentations, 
the  games  of  the  circus,  the  hunting  of  wild  beafts,  com- 
bats of  gladiators,  and  naval  engagements.  Liberal  dona- 
tives were  diftvibuted  to  the  army  and  people  ; and  itveral 
inllitutions,  agreeable  or  beneficial  to  the  city,  contributed 
to  perpetuate  the  glory  of  Aurelian.  A confidtrable  por- 
tion of  his  orientalfooiis  wasconfecrated  to  the  gods  of  Rome; 
the  Capitol,  and  every  other  temple,  glittered  with  the 
offerings  of  his  oftentatious  piety  ; a.,d  the  temple  of  the 
fun  alone  received  above  15,000  pounds  of  gold  ” 

The  arms  of  Aurelian  va  quiihedthe  foreign  and  domef- 
tic  foes  of  the  republic  ; a .d  we  are  allured,  that  by  hi* 
falutary  rigour,  crimes  a..d  farilions,  milchievous  arts  a:.d 
pernicious  connivance,  the  luxuriant  growth  of  a feeble  and 
opprelfive  government,  were  eradicated  through  tiie  Roman 
world.  Neverthelefs,  a few  ihort  intervals  of  peace  were 
inlufficient  for  the  arduous  work  of  reformation  ; ar.d  even 
his  attempt  to  reftore  the  integrity  of  the  coin  was  oppofed 
by  a formidable  iufurreritiun,  which  originated  with  the 


rkmen  of  the  mint,  and  terminated  by  a bloody  battle, 


in  which  the  emperor  loft  7000  of  his  troops.  01  this  ki« 
furrerilion,  the  real  caufe  was  difguifed,  and  the  reformation 
of  the  coin  furni fired  merely  a feigned  pretence  to  a party 
already  powerful  and  difeontented,  The  emperor,  who  was 
lnmfelf  a,  plebeian,  and  who  always  expreffed  a peculiar 
fondnefs  for  this  order,  had  excited  the  jealoufy  and  in- 
curred the  hatred  and  oppofition  of  the  fenate,  the  equef- 
trian  order,  and  the  Prsetorian  guards;  and  it  was  a con- 
ipiracy  of  thefe  feveral  orders  that  procured  a ftreagth 
capable  of  contending  in  battle  with  the  veteran  legions  of 
the  Danube.  The  rebellion,  however,  was  fuppreffed,  ai  d 
Aurelian  ufed  his  victory  with  unrelenting  rigour.  The 
nobleft  families  of  the  capital  were  involved  in  the  guilt' 
or  lufpicion  of  this  dark  confpiracy ; and  it  was  punifhed 
with  a fpirit  of  revenge  that  produced  the  moft  fangainary 
eflects.  The  executioners,  fays  Calphurnius  a contem- 
porary poet,  were  fatigued;  the  prifons  were  crowded ; and 
the  unhappy  fenate  lamented  the  death  or  abfence  of  its 
moft  illuftriousmembers. 

Some  of  the  concluding  months  of  Aurelian’s  reign  were 
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occnmed  by  a v'fit  to  Gaul,  where  he  rebuilt  the  ancient 
city  < f Geaaturn,  called  after  h.s  own  name  “ Aurelia- 
mtm,”  now  Orleans,  a .d  by  aa  expedition  againft  the  bar- 
barian? who  had  made  an  i-.curfion  i to  Vn.delicia.  Bat 
the  object,  which  e 'gaged  his  princip  -1  attention,  was  an 
expedition  againft  Pcdia  ; in  the  profecutiou  of  which  he 
advanced  as  far  as  the  {traits  which  divide  Europe  from 
Aha.  Here  a confpiracy  was  formed  againft  his  life  by 
one  of  bis  fecretaries,  who  was  accufed  of  extortion.  This 
criminal,  dreading  the  eh’  cl : of  the  emperor’s  difpleafure, 
determi..ed  to  involve  fome  of  the  principal  officers  of  the 
army  in  his  danger,  or  at  leaft  in  his  fears.  With  this  view 
lie  artfully  counterfeited  his  matter's  hand,  and  {hewed  them 
in  a low;  and  bloody  lilt  them  own  names  devoted  to  death. 
Without  lufpectiog  or  examining  the  fraud,  they  refolved 
to  fee n re  then  lives  by  the  murder  of  the  emperor.  On 
his  march,  between  Byzantium  and  HeracLa,  Aurelian  was 
fuddeuly  attacked  by  the  cor.fpirators,  a;  d after  a (hort 
refiilauce,  fell  by  the  {.and  of  Mucapor,  a general  whom 
lie  had  always  loved  and  trailed.  Accordingly  he  died, 
A.  D.  275,  regretted  by  the  army,  detefted  by  the  fenate, 
but  univerfally  acknowledged  as  a warlike  and  fortunate 
prince,  the  uieful,  though  fevere,  reformer  of  a degenerate 
Hate. 

As  to  his  general  difpofition  and  character,  it  has  been 
obferved  by  IJioclefian,  one  of  the  molt  fugacious  of  the 
Roman  princes,  that  the  talents  of  his  predeceffor  Aure- 
lian were  better  fuited  to  the  command  of  an  army,  than  to 
the  government  of  an  empire.  His  temper  was  haughty  and 
vindictive.  -Trained  from  his  youth  in  the  cxercife  of  arms, 
he  transferred  the  diicipline  of  the  camp  into  the  civil  ad- 
miniftration  of  the  laws  ; and  his  love  oi  jullice  often  be- 
came a blind  and  furious  pafiion.  Ignorant  or  impatient  of 
the  reftraints  of  civil  iuftitutions,  he  difdaiued  to  hold  his 
power  by  any  other  title  than  that  of  the  fvvord,  and  go- 
verned by  right  of  conqueft  an  empire  which  he  had  laved 
and  fubdued.  Aurelian  lias  been  reckoned  by  feveral 
Chrilliati  authors  among  the  persecutors  of  the  church  ; and 
it  is  laid  that  he  not  only  intended  perfecution  and  framed 
cruel  edicts  for  this  purpofe  juft  before  his  death,  but  did 
actually  pgrfecute.  His  perfecution,  liowever,  reckoned  by 
Auguitine  the  ninth,  was  (hort ; as  he  died  foon  after  the 
publication  of  his  edicts,  and  before  they  could  reach  the 
more  diftant  provinces.  Moflicim  is  of  opinion  that  many 
Chrihians  did  not  fufier  at  this  time  ; but  coniidering  Au- 
relia i’s  cruel  temper,  and  how  much  he  was  addicted  to  the 
Gentile  Tape:  citions,  he  thinks  that  if  he  had  lived,  his 
perfecution  would  have  exceeded  all  the  former  perfections 
in  fe  verity. 

The  historians  of  this  reign  are  Vopifcus,  the  Victors, 
Pollio,  Zoiimus,  and  Eutropius.  Crevier’s  Hilt.  Rom. 
Emp.  vol.  ix.  p.  149 — 186.  Gibbon’s  Hilt.  vol.  ii.  p.  15 — 
56.  Larduer’s  works,  vol.  viii.  p.  172 — 176.  Molheim’s 
Eccl.  Hilt.  vol.  i.  p.  153. 

AURELIAN  A,  in  Botcmy.  See  Panax. 

AU HELIOPOLIS,  in  Ancient  G r.pLy,  an  epifeo- 
pal  city  of  Aha  Minor,  i..  Lydia. — Aiio,  another  epifcopal 
city  of  Afia  Minor,  in  Aha  properly  fo  called. 

AURELIUS,  Ambrosius.  See  Ambrosius. 

A.urelius,  Marcus.  See  Antonivus. 

Aurelius  Victor,  Sextus,  in  Biography,  a Roman 
historian,  fioarilhed,iu  the  4th  century,  probably  from  the 
reignof  Conftantius  to  that  of  Tlieodolius;  was  born  of  mean 
auc  illiterate  parents,  perhaps  in  Africa,  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  . hfeurity  of  his  origin,  was  advanced  by  his  talents 
to  . LinCtio  1.  In  361,  he  was  appointed  by  Julian,  prefeCh 
of  the  fecond  Pannonia  ; afterwards  prefect  of  Rome  ; and 


in  369,  conful  with  Valentinian.  The  abridgment  of  the 
Roman  hiftory,  in'titled  “ Libellus  de  origine  Gentis  Ro- 
masise,”  and  Lyfome  afcribed  to  Aiconius  Pediauus,  though 
it  bears  the  names  of  Victor  and  Livius,  propoles  a hif- 
tory of  the  whole  period,  from  tne  uncertain  time  of  Janus 
and  Saturn  to  the  12th  confullhip  of  Coaft&ntius,  but 
really  doles  in  the  firlt  year  of  the  city.  This  treat i.fe  was 
publifhed,  together  with  the  works  of  Dionylius  Halicar- 
nnfieiiiis,  at  Frankfort,  in  1586;  and  with  a collection  of  an- 
cient hiltoria  is,  by  GothofrecI,  in  i8mo.  at  Lyons,  in  1591. 
The  biographical  treatiie  under  the  title  “ De  Vins  Illuftri- 
bus  Urbis  Rornsr,”  received  by  many  as  the  work  of  Aure- 
lius Victor,  commences  with  Proca  king  of  the  Albans,  and 
terminates  with  Pornpey  ; it  was  publilhed  in  4to.  with 
notes,  by  Machaneus,  at  Leipfic,  in  1516,  and  witii  thole 
of  Lycolther.es,  in  folic,  at  Balil,  in  1563.  “ The  Hiftory 

of  the  Csefars  Loin  Auguftus  to  Conllaatius,”  the  unquei- 
tiouable  production  ot  Victor,  was  firft  publifhed  by  Schu- 
rerus  at  Stralburg,  in  8vo.  in  1505;  at  Venice,  by  Aldus,  in 
1516;  by  Schottiis,  at  Antwerp,  in  1579,  in  8vo. ; and  at 
Laid,  in  folio,  in  1546,  with  Suetonius  and  other  Auguftan 
writers.  Ti:e  firlt  general  edition  of  ail  the  writings  of 
Aurelius  Victor  was  printed  at  Antwerp,  in  8vo.  with  the 
commentary  of  Schcttus,  in  1579,  by  Plantin,  and  in  1782, 
again  by  G inter,  at  Hanau,  in  the  2d  volume  of  the  “Hif- 
toriffi  Augu-ftae  Scriptures, ” in  folio,  in  1610.  An  elegant 
edition,  with  heads,  “ cam  notis  variorum,”  was  printed 
in  8vo.  in  167  J ; another  by  Pitifcus,  at  Utrecht,  in  8vo.  1696  ; 
and  a third  by  Artnezius,  in  4to.  at  Amfterdam,  in  1733. 
Aurelius  Victor  is  reckoned  an  induftrious  and  faithful 
hiftorian ; but  his  llyle  is  much  lefs  elegant  than  that  of  the 
earlier  writers  of  the  Roman  hiftory.  Fabr.  Bib.  Lat.  1.  iii. 
c.  9.  t.  2.  p.  70.  &c.  See  Augusta  liifcoria. 

Aurelius,  in  Entomology,  a fpecies  of  Papilio  that 
inhabits  India.  The  wings  ar  brown,  black  at  the  tip,  and 
fpotted  with  white  ; tw6  eye-ihaped  fpots  on  the  poiterior 
ones  beneath.  Fabricius,  &c. 

Aurelius,  in  Geography , a military  townfhip  of  New- 
York,  in  Onandago  cou..ty,  on  the  Owafco  lake,  having 
the  Cayuagarefervation  lands  on  the  weft,  and  Marcellus  to 
the  ealt,  nine  miles  eait  of  the  ferry  0.1  the  Cayuaga  lake.  By 
theftate  cenfus  of  1796,  123  of  the  inhabitants  are  eleCtors. 

AURELLA,  in  Entomology,  a fpecies^of  Phallsa 
(Tnua ),  wings  golden,  poiterior  ones  black,  with  a llripe 
of  filver  on  the  firlt  pair.  A minute  i.ueCt  that  inhabits 
Europe,  a id  feeds  on  apple -trees. 

AURENG-ZF1BE,  AuRING-ZEBE,OrAuRUNG-ZEBE, 
denoting  ‘ Ornament  of  the  throne,”  in  Biography,  the 
great  mog.  i,  was  the  third  fon  of  Shah  Jehan,  and  born 
i..>  the  year  1618.  His  difpofition  was  ferious  and  thought- 
ful; and  in  order  to  prevent  jealoufy  and  fufpieion,  he. 
aftumed  the  aulterity  of  a religious  mendicant.  Dara,  how- 
ever, his  elder  brother,  difeovered  his  real  character  through 
tliis  difguife  ; and  as  he  had  contrived  to  gain  the  efteem 
and  confidence  of  his  father,  Dara  ufed  to  fay  of  him, 
“ I fear  none  of  all  my  brothers  but  tills  teller  of  beads.” 
Shah  Jehan,  who  thought  it  molt  prudent  and  fafe  to  re- 
move all  his  fons  from  court,  fent  Aureng-Zebe  to  govern 
the  Deccan,  where  he  made  an  unfuccefsful  attempt  againft 
the  king  of  Golconda.  Towai'ds  the  clofe  of  the  year, 

1 656,  Dara,  endeavouring  to  gain  poffeffion  of  the  empire, 
confined  his  father  Shah  Jehan;  upon  which  Aureng-Zebe 
began  to  make  preparations,  and  with  the  profefted  defigu 
of'fecuriag  the  throne  to  his  brother  Morad,  who  was  then 
at  Akmedabad,  requelted  that  he  would  join  him  with 
his  forces  at  Eugene,  the  capital  of  the  province  of 
Malvar.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1658,  he  inarched 
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from  Auvungabad  in  the  Deccan,  and  the  two  brothers  joined 
at  Eugene,  near  which  place  they  encountered  and  defeated 
the  troops  which  Dara  had  lent  to  oppofe  them.  They 
afterwards  marched  towards  Dehli ; and  in  the  fields  of 
Ivejouh,  near  Agra,  obtained  a complete  victory  over  Bara 
and  his  army  ; lo  that  Dara  himfeli  fled  towards  Lahore, 
and  Aureng-Zebe  entered  the  caftle  of  Agra.  After  this 
victory  he  took  poffeffion  of  the  throne,  July  20,  A.D.  1658, 
and  was  proclaimed  emperor  at  the  town  of  Eazabad,  about 
fix  miles  from  Dehli.  On  the  15th  of  May  1659,  he  was 
proclaimed  a fecond  time,  and  he  then  iffued  a decree,  that 
for  the  future  the  beginning  of  his  reign  Ihould  be  dated 
from  the  firil  Ramazan,  in  the  year  1069  of  the  Hegira, 
or  the  12th  of  May  1659.  For  the  fecurity  of  his  throne, 
he  confined  his  father  at  Agra  ; and  his  brother  Morad,  in 
violation  of  a folemn  oath  of  fidelity,  he  imprifoned  in  a 
fortrefs  near  Dehli,  where  he  was  afterwards  beheaded. 
During  the  civil  war  which  commenced  at  the  time  of  his 
acceffion  to  the  throne,  and  which  was  continued  till  his 
power  was  completely  ellablilhed,  his  brother  Sujah  was 
firil  defeated  at  a place  called  Kuvra,  in  the  province  of 
Bengal,  and  compelled  to  fly  ; but  being-  concerned  in  a 
plot  for  dethroningdiim,  he  was  put  to  death,  and  his  whole 
family  was  extirpated.  Dara  was  taken  priloner,  and  brought 
in  triumph  to  Dehli,  and  fent  from  thence  to  Khefrahad,  a 
place  at  the  diilance  of  about  1 1 8 miles,  where  he  was  mur- 
dered by  Aureng-Zebe’s  order,  Auguft  28th,  163-9.  In 
1661,  Aureng-Zebe  confined  his  own  fon  Mahommed,  and 
the  fon  of  Dara,  in  the  caftle  of  Gualiar,  where  the  former 
died,  as  fome  fay,  in  confequence  of  confinement,  and  the  lat- 
ter was  dilpatched  by  fiowpoifon.  Aureng-Zebe,  after  his 
acceffion  to  the  throne,  found  fome  difficulty  in  perfuading 
the  chief  cadi  to  acknowledge  his  fovereignty,becaufe  the  old 
King,  Shah  Jehar,  was  ftill  living.  But  another  cadi  being  ap  - 
pointed  in  his  room,  the  ceremonial  of  coronation  was  per- 
formed, and  Aureng-Zebe  obtained  undifputed  and  peaceable 
poffeffion  of  the  throne.  The. recollection,  however,  of  the 
crimes  by  which  he  had  gained  the  fovereignty,  was  an  oc- 
cafion  of  remorfe  ; and  in  order  to  quiet  his  mind,  he  im- 
pofed  upon  himfelf  a rigorous  penance  ; eating  only  barley 
bread,  herbs,  and  fruits,  and  drinking  nothing  but  water. 
This  abftemious  diet  brought  on  an  illnefs,  which  endan- 
gered his  life ; and  during  the  agitation  which  enfued  at 
court,  he  had  an  opportunity  of  difplaying  that  refolution 
and  firmnefs  of  mind  for  which  he  was  always  diftinguifhed. 
Although  he  had  depofed  his  father,  his  behaviour  to  him 
was  fo  refpeAfuI  and  fubmiffive,  that  he  at  length  obtained, 
before  his  death  iu.i666,  his  forgivenefs  and  paternal  bleff- 
ing.  When  Aureng-Zebe  became  emperor,  he  afiumed  the 
titles  of  “ Mohy  o’din,”  i.  e.  the  reviver  of  religion  ; and 
“ Alumguir,”  or  the  conqueror  of  the  world,  of  which  his 
ignorance  and  vanity  led  him  to  believe  that  he  poffeffed 
three  parts  in  four. 

From  the  year  1660  until  the  year  1678,  there  prevailed, 
through  Hindoftan  in  general,  the  moll  profound  peace 
that  had  ever  perhaps  been  known  ; but  Aureng-Zebe  d.'f- 
dained  to  have  ar.y  other  boundary  on  the  fouth  befides  the 
ocean.  Accordingly,  theconquefl  of  the  remote  part  of  the 
P eccau  employed  a very  confiderable  part  of  hisleifure,  dur- 
ing the  latter  part  or  his  reign,  when  the  whole  of  that  region, 
together  with  the  peninfula,  a few  mountainous  and  inaeceffi- 
ble  tra  As  excepted,  were  oilier  entirely  fubjeAed,  or  rendered 
tributary  to  the  throne  of  Dehli.  Aureng-Zebe  was  parti- 
cularly induced  to  fubdUe  the  Deccan, by  the  determined  fpi- 
rit  and  growing  power  of  Scvajee,  the  founderof  the  Mah- 
rnt  -(1  ftate,  who,  by  his  corqueits  in  \ ifiapour,  appeared  un- 
der 1 he  character  of  his  rival.  Soon  alter  lie  had  quelled  by 


his  uerfonal  prefeflre  a rebellion  of  the  Patans  beyond  the 
Indus,  1111678,  his  perfection  of  the  Hindoos  itirred  up 
the  Rajpoot  tribes  in  Agimere.  This  war  he  alio  under- 
took in  peribn  ; but  he  and  his  whole  army  were  flv.it  up 
between  the  mountains,  and  the  emprefs  herfelf  was 
taken  prifoner.  She,  however,  and  alfo  the  emperor, 
were  permitted  to  efcape.  This  difafter  did  not  difeou- 
rage  him  from  carrying  the  war  into  the  Rajpoot  country 
again,  in  168 1 ; when  he  took  and  ceitroyed  Cheitore,  the 
famous  capital  of  the  Ran  a,  as  well  as  all  the  objeAs  of 
Hindoo  wofihip  which  lie  found  in  this  place.  Neverthe- 
lefs  the  fpirits  of  thele  gallant  people  were  It  ill  unfubdued, 
and  Aureng-Zebe  was  under  a neceffity  of  granting  them 
peace.  I11  Mr.  O rune’s  “ Hilloricai  Fragments  of  the  Mo- 
gul Empire,”  we  have  a letter  written  by  Jefwont  Sing, 
rajah  of  Joudypour,  to  Aureng-Zebe,  expoftulating  with 
him  on  the  uajuft  meafures  he  was  purfuing  with  refpeA 
to  the  Hindoor.  This  letter  breathes  the  rnoft  admiral  ie 
fpirit  of  philanthropy,  and  of  toleration  in  matters  of  reli- 
gion, together  with  the  mo  ft  determined  refolution  to  op- 
pofe the  meditated  attack  on  the  civil  and  religious  rights 
of  the  Hindoos.  While  Aureng-Zebe  was  engaged  in  his 
contefts  with  the  Rajpoots,  confiding  of  feveral  of  the  mo  ft 
warlike  tribes  among  the  Indians,  his  fon,  fultan  Mahommed 
Akbar,  revolted  from  him,  and  joined  them  ; but  he  was 
purfued  by  the  emperor  to  Deccan,  from  whence  he  found 
means  for  efcaping  to  Perfia.  In  the  year  1680,  upon  the 
death  of  Scvajee,  the  riling  ftate  of  the  Mahrattas  devolved 
on  his  fon  Sambajee,  who  was  afterwards  betrayed  into  the 
hands  of  Aureng-Zebe,  and  barbaroufly  put  to  death.  Still, 
however,  the  mountainous  parts  of  Baglana  were  unfubdued; 
and  although  the  kingdom  of  Vifiapour  was  reduced  in 
1686,  and  Golconda  imthe  following  year,  he  found  it  very 
difficult  to  profecute  his  conquefts  towards  the  welt,  as  we 
may  infer  from  his  camp’s  being  fixed  on  the  Kiftnah  river, 
about  200  miles  to  the  north-eaft  of  G-oa,  in  1695.  But 
we  have  no  regular  hillory  of  any  later  period  than  the  !Oth 
year  of  Aureng-Zebe,  or  the  year  1670,  when  Mr.  Dow’s 
hiftory  terminates.  It  is  Paid,  that  Aureng-Zebe  was  em- 
ployed in  the  Deccan  from  the  year  1678  to  the  time  of  his 
death,  and  was  aAually  in  the  field  during  the  greateft  part 
of  the  laft  fifteen  years  of  his  life.  This  dereliAion  of  his 
original  empire  and  capital  for  nearly  thirty  years,  was  the 
occafion  of  various  diforders.  To  this  circumftance  were 
owing  the  fecond  rebellion  of  the  Rajpoots  in  Agimere, 
that  of  the  Patans  towards  the  Indus,  and  alfo  that  of  the 
Iats,  or  Iates,  in  the  province  of  Agra.  Befides  the  con- 
quefts of  Vifiapour,  Golconda,  and  the  Carnatic,  to  the 
fouth  ; and  thofe  in  the  kingdom  of  Afam  to  the  north, 
Aureng-Zebe  reduced  Bengal,  and  refeued  the  mouths  of 
the  Ganges  from  the  Portuguefe  pirates,  who  had  long  in- 
felled  them.  Under  his  reign  the  empire  attained  its  full 
meafure  of  extent.  His  authority  reached  from  the  10th  to 
the  33th  degree  of  latitude,  and  nearly  as  much  in  longitude; 
and  his  revenus,  fays  major  Rennell,  exceeded  thirty-two 
millions  of  pounds  fterling,  in  a country  where  the  produAs 
of  the  earth  are  about  four  times  as  cheap  as  in  England. 
Frafer  eftimates  the  whole  revenue  of  the  empire  from  2r 
foubahs,  or  provinces,  at  1211071,876,840  dams,  which  at 
320  dams  to  a pound  fterling,  amount  to  37,724,615  b 
2 s.  6 d.  Such  indeed  was  tiie  reputation  for  pow-er  and 
wealth  which  Aureng-Zebe  acquired,  that  embaffies  were 
fent  to  him  from  all  the  neighbouring  nations,  as  well  as 
from  the  European  powers,  who  wiflied  to  obtain  commer- 
cial advantages  in  his  dominions.  But  under  an  apprehen- 
fion  of  the  defigns  of- his  fons  bofh  againft  himfelf  and 
againlt  each  other,  he  was  obliged  to  pals  rnoft  of  his  time 
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in  his  camp,  which  formed  a kind  or  moving  city.  It  is 
defcribed  by  the  curious  traveller  Bernier,  who  followed  it 
from  Dehli  to  Cafhmir.  The  guard  of  cavalry  confided  of 

35.000  men,  that  of  infantry  of  10,000.  The  number  of 
liorles,  mules,  and  elephants,  was  computed  at  150,000  ; of 
camels  and  oxen  at  50,000  each  ; and  of  perfons  between 

300.000  and  400,000.  Almoft  all  Dehli  followed  the  court, 
vvliofe  magnificence  fupported  the  induftry  of  its  traders  and 
artifans. 

Aureng-Zebe  fixed  his  refidence,  when  in  winter-quarters, 
at  Ahmednagurin  the  Deccan  ; and  here  he  died,  February 
2 1 ft,  1707,  in  the  90th  year  of  his  age.  According  to 
the  directions  of  his  will,  he  was  buried  in  the  celi  of  a holy 
dervife  near  this  city  : and  as  he  pro  felled  great  zeal  for 
Mahometanifm,  the  votaries  of  this  religion  deem  it  a me- 
ritorious pilgrimage  to  vilit  his  tomb,  particularly  on  the 
23th  of  the  month  Zeccadih,  the  day  on  which  he  died. 
In  his  will,  after  makino-  this  declaration,  “ I came  naked 
into  the  world,  and  naked  I go  out  of  it,”  he  prohibits  any 
enftgns  or  royal  pomp  to  accompany'  his  funeral,  and  any 
concern  to  be  manifelted  by  his  fortunate  children  about  a 
monument;  and  he  orders  1000  rupees,  about  12  5/.  to  be 
diftributed  among  the  poor  at  his  funeral.  Aureng-Zebe 
forefaw  the  contells  that  would  arife  between  his  foils  for 
the  empire  ; and  it  has  been  afferted  that  he  made  a parti- 
tion of  it  among  them.  His  will  exprefsly  intimates,  that 
he  had  made  a divifion  among  his  children,  for  preventing 
confuiion  and  bloodfhed  ; and  he  fays,  that  as  there  were 
two  imperial  feats,  Agra  and  Dehli,  whoever  fettled  in 
Agra  might  have  the  provinces  thereof,  Deccan,  Malva, 
and  Guzerat  ; and  he  who  reiided  at  Dehli,  might  have 
Cabul  and  the  other  provinces.  Neverthelefs,  two  letters, 
written  by  Aureng-Zebe  to  two  of  his  fons  a few  days  be- 
fore his  death,  cited  by  major  Rennell,  indicate  no  intention 
of  dividing  the  empire,  butexprefsia  doubtful  terms  hisap- 
prehenfion  of  a civil  war.  Thefe  letters  furnifh  this  ftrik- 
ing  lefton  to  frail  mortality,  that  however  men  may  forget 
themfelves  during  the  tide  of  profperity,  a day  of  ‘ recol- 
lection’ will  inevitably  come  fooner  or  later.  Here  we 
are  prefented  with  the  dying  confefiion  of  an  aged  monarch, 
who  made  his  way  to  the  throne  by  the  murder  of  his  bre- 
thren, and  the  imprifonment  of  his  father,  and  who,  after 
being  in  peaceable  pofleffion  of  it,  perfecuted  the  moft  in- 
offenfive  part  of  his  fubjefts,  either  through  bigotry  or  hy- 
pocrify.  Here  we  behold  him  in  the  aft  of  refigning  that, 
to  obtain  pofleffion  of  which  he  incurred  his  guilt ; and  pre- 
iented  to  us  as  a mere  finful  man,  trembling  on  the  verge  of 
eternity  ; equally  deploring  the  paft,  and  dreading  the  fu- 
ture. How  awful  muft  his  fituation  appear  to  him,  when 
he  fays,  ‘wherever  I look, I fee  nothingbut  the  Divinity.’ 

Aureng-Zebe  left  four  fons  ; Mauzum,  afterwards  em- 
peror, under  the  title  of  Bahader  Shah  ; Azem,  and 
Kaum  Bukfti,  who  feverally  contefted  the  empire  with  their 
elder  brother  ; and  Akbar,  who  had  rebelled  againft  his 
father,  and  fled  to  Perfia.  The  death  of  their  father  was 
the  iignal  of  hoftility  between  Mauzum  and  Azem  ; the 
former  approached  from  Cabul,  and  the  latter  from  the 
Deccan,  and  difputed  the  pofleffion  of  the  wdiole  empire 
(for  Azem  had  propofed  a partition  of  it),  with  armies 
of  about  300,000  men  each.  Near  Agra  it  was  decided 
by  a battle,  and  the  death  of  Azem.  Mauzum  was  pro- 
claimed emperor,  and  reigned  between  five  and  fix  years. 
In  the  courfe  of  fifty  years  after  the  death  of  Aureng-Zebe, 
a fucceffion  of  weak  princes  and  wicked  minifters  annihi- 
lated the  extenuve  and  mighty  empire  which  he  had  efta- 
bliffied. 

Aureng-Zebe  poffeffed  many  talents  which  qualified  him 
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for  governing  a large  empire.  He  was  fober,  aftive,  and 
refolute,  and  though  he  was  not  ferupulous  as  to  the  means 
by  which  he  acquired  power,  lie  was  generally  mdd  in  the 
exercife  of  it ; but  he  allowed  his  fubordinate  governors  and 
omrahs  to  opprefs  the  people  with  impunity.  In  the  ob- 
fervance  of  the  outward  ceremonies  of  religion,  he  was  ri- 
gidly exaft  ; and  his  zeal,  for  making  profelytes,  whatever 
were  the  views  in  which  it  originated,  led  him  to  adopt 
meafures  of  violence  and  perfecution.  In  his  drefs,  he  was 
plain;  in  his  mode  of  living,  abftemious ; in  his  ordinary 
occupations,  when  his  military  enterprifes  afforded  him  in- 
tervals of  leifure,  he  condefcended  to  employ  himfelf  in 
making  caps,  which  he  diftributed  among  the  great  lords  of 
his  court.  The  traveller  Gemclli  Carreri,  who  faw  him  in 
1695,  gives  the  following  defeription  of  Ir’r.  perfon.  “ He 
was  of  a low  ftature,  with  a large  nofe,  a white  beard,  and 
olive  complexion.  He  was  /lender,  and  ftooping  with  age, 
and  fupported  himfelf  on  a ftaff ; yet  lie  endoried  petitions 
without  fpeftacles,  and  by  his  cheerful  countenance  ftemed 
pleafed  with  doing  bufinefs  at  a public  audience.”  Frafer’s 
Hiftory  of  Nadir  Shah,  &c.  p.  29 — 39.  Rennell’s  Memoir 
of  a Map  of  Hindoftan,  mtrod.  p.  61.  — 64.  Mod.  Un. 
Hift.  vol.  v.  p.  426 — 442. 

AUREOLA,  the  crown  of  glory,  given  by  painters  and 
ftatuaries  to  faints,  martyrs,  and  confeffors,  as  a mark  of  the 
viftory  which  they  have  obtained. 

F.  Sirmond  fays,  this  cuftom  was  borrowed  from  the  hea- 
thens, who  uled  to  encompafs  the  heads  of  their  deities  with 
fuch  rays. 

AUREOLARIA,  in  Entomology , a fpecies  of  Phal^- 
na  ( Geometra ) of  a fmall  fize,  that  inhabits  Germany. 
The  wings  are  deep  yellow,  with  three  ftreaks  and  the  mar- 
gin bi-own.  Fabricius. 

AUREOLUS,  Manius  Acilius,  in  Biography,  a na- 
tive of  Dacia,  was  advanced  from  the  humble  occupation  of 
a (hepherd,  by  enlifting  in  the  Roman  army,  to  the  command 
of  a body  of  cavalry,  and  diftinguiftied  himfelf  by  the  fen- 
vice  he  performed  to  the  emperor  Gallienus,  in  a battle 
againft  the  rebel  Ingenuus.  Whilft  he  commanded  in  Illy- 
ricum,  he  defeated  Macrianus,  who  affumed  the  purple,  and 
continued  to  maintain  a partial  attachment  to  Gallienus. 
At  length,  A.D.  268,  a confiderable  army,  ftationed  on  the 
Upper  Danube,  invefted  with  the  imperial  purple  their  leader 
Aureolus  ; who,  difdaiuing  a confined  and  barren  reign  over 
the  mountains  of  Rhastia,  pafled  the  Alps,  occupied  Milan, 
threatened  Rome,  and  challenged  Gallienus  to  difpute  in  the 
field  the  fovereignty  of  Italy.  Defeated  by  the  emperor  in 
a battle  near  Milan,  Aureolus  retired  into  the  city  ; and  dur- 
ing the  fiege,  he  contrived  to  form  a confpiracy  in  the  be- 
fieging  army  of  Gallienus,  which  terminated  in  his  death. 
Upon  the  acceffion  of  Claudius  II.  Aureolus  was  compelled 
to  deliver  up  the  city  and  himfelf  to  the  diferetion  of  the 
new  emperor.  The  judgment  of  the  army  pronounced  him 
worthy  flf  death  ; and  Claudius,  after  a feeble  refiftance, 
confented  to  the  execution  of  the  fentence.  Crevier’s  Hift. 
Emp.  vol.  ix.  p.  77,  &c.  Gibbon’s  Hift.  vol.  ii.  p.  2 — 7. 

Aureolus,  in  Entomology,  a fpecies  of  Scarab/eus,  of 
a depreffed  and  fomewhat  angulated  fhape,  and  powdered 
with  gold  : thorax  and  ffiells  dotted  with,  black.  Inhabits 
Dauria.  Pallas. 

Aureolus  Pons,  now  Pontirole,  in  Geography,  a 
bridge  of  Italy  over  the  Adda,  13  miles  from  Befgamo,  and 
32  from  Milan,  near  which  the  ufurper  Aureolus  was  de- 
feated by  the  army  of  the  emperor  Gallienus.  Near  this 
place,  in  1703,  the  obfeinate  battle  of  Caffano  was  fought 
between  the  French  and  the  Auftrians. 

AUR.ESS,  Aurez,  or  Epres,  Jibbel,  the  name  given 
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to  the  mono  Aurafius  of  the  middle  age,  and  the  mens 
das  cf  Ptolemy,  being  a part  of  the  Af-'LA^  c^ei‘“iJS 
fouthwa.rd  from  Confiantina,  quite  to  Biledulgerid. 

Audus.  . 

AURETTE,  a river  of  France,  which  runs  into  the 

Erire,  near  Bo  urges. 

AUREUS,  in  Entomology , a fpecies  or  Stafhylinus, 
that  inhabits  Siam.  The  head,,  thorax,  and  wing-cafes,  are 
covered  with  yellowifh  or  golden  down  ; abdomen  biacx, 
fafciatcd  with  afh-colour.  babricius,  See.  _ , 

Aureus,  Mon.:,  in  Geography,  a mountain  of  iNj.oe.ia 
Prima,  near  the  Danube. — And  alio,  a town  or  the  lame 
name  at  the  foot  of  it  on  the  fame  river.— Alfo,  a mountain 
cf  the  northern  part  of  the  ifland  of  Corfica,  the  ridge  of 
which  runs  out  ,to  the  north-eaH  and  louth-eail,  and.  forms 
a kind  of  elbow.  The  emperor  Probus  planted  vines  on 

this  mountain.  Ptolemy.  . 

Aureus,  in  Ichthyology , a very  fplendid  fpecies  cl  Uhje- 
todoNj  figured  and  defenbed  by  IjIocIi  in  nis  .cduioiy  oi 
Fifhes,  under  the  title  of  C.  aureus,  and  la  bandouhere-  do- 
rce.  This  author  acquaints  us,  that  he  found  the  drawing 
of  this  fpecies  amongit  the  defigns  of  father  Plumier,  and 
t'nat  it  inhabits  the  Antilles,  but  of  its  hiltory  ne  is  entirely 
ignorant. 

The  body  is  of  an  oval  form,  golden-yellow  colour,  ana 
covered  with  hard  denticulated  fcalcs  ; the  mouth  iS  final!, 
lips  firor.g,  and  jaws  furmfhed  with  fetaceous  tectn  ; gib* 
cover  of  a {ingle  piece  ; lateral  line  rather  arched  ; fins  yel- 
low, green  at  the  end  ; pedloral  and  tail  fin  rounded,  the 
others  falcated  ; in  the  dorfal  fin  twelve  rays. — It  is  fpec.fi- 
cally  difiinguilhed  by  being  of  a golden  colour,  and  having 
a fpine  near  the  cheekbone.  Gmelin,  Bloch,  & c. 

Aureus,  i n Natural  Hi/lary,  a fpecies  of  Li  max,  that 
inhabits  trees  in  Denmark  and  Norway,  and  deferibed  by 
Miill.  as  being  yellow,  and  without  fpots.  This  creature  is 
an  inch  and  a half  in  length  ; beneath  white  ; feelers,  and  a 
line  between  them,  black. 

Aureus,  in  Ornithology,  a fpecies  o£Oriolus  in  the 
Livmaean  fyftem,  and  Paradife  bird  in  that  of  Latham.  A 
bird  that  is  fuppofed  to  inhabit  New  Guinea.  General  co- 
lour tawny  yellow,  with  the  frontlet,  chin,  edges  of  the 
wings,  and  tail  black. — Obf.  The  length  of  this  bird  is 
eight  inches  ; bill  an  inch  long,  and  rather  bent ; fhafts  of 
tire  tail  feathers,  and  fringe,  near  the  tip  yellow.  This  is 
the  golden  paradife  bird  of  Latham  ; le  troupiale  des  Indes 
of  Briffon  ; and  le  rollier  de  paradis  of  Buffon. 

Aureus,  a fpecies  of  Psittacus,  that  inhabits  Brafil, 
and  is  called  by  Englifh  naturaliffs  the  golden-crowned  par- 
rakeet.  This  kind  is  green,  with  the  cere  and  orbits  blueifh- 
fiefh  colour  ; crown  golden  ; an  oblique  blue  band  on  the 
wing-coverts.  Gmelin.  Briff.  calls  it  plittaca  Brafilienfis  ; 
and  Buff,  perruche  couronce  d’or. 

Aureus,  in  Zoology , the  fpecies  of  Canis  ufually  called 
the  Jackal  ; an  animal  about  the  fize  of  a middling  dog, 
and  fpecificaily  dillinguiihed  by  having  a ilrait  tail,  and 
body  pale  fulvou3.  Schrebcr  Saeugth. — Gmel.  &c.  Ksemp- 
fer  calls  it  lupus  aureus  ; Valent,  vulpes  Indise  Orientalis  ; 
Briff.  adil ; Buffon,  chacal,  adive  ; Vofmaer,  chien  fauvage 
Indien  ; and  Gmel.  and  Penn,  fchakall,  &c. 

This  animal  inhabits  the  warmer  parts  of  Afiaand  Africa, 
lurking  among  the  woods  and  mountains  in  the  day-time, 
and  venturing  out  in  fearch  of  prey  only  during  the  night  ; 
when  they  affemble  together  in  herds  to  the  amount  of  two 
or  three  hundred,  and  indiferiminately  attack  and  devour  the 
leffer  kinds  of  animals  and  birds;  and  will  occafionally  eat  alfo 
certain  kinds  of  vegetables.  The  voice  of  the  jackal  is 
deferibed  as  peculiarly  hideous,  confiffing  of  a kind  of  howl- 
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ing  and  indiffindt  barking  ; and  when  they  hunt  in  troops, 
by  their  dreadful  yellings  alarm  and  put  to  flight  deer,  ante- 
lopes, and  other  timid  quadrupeds  ; while  the  lion,  inftinc- 
tivelv  attending  to  the  clamour,  is  faid  to  follow  till  the 
jackals  have  hunted  down  the  prey,  and  having  fatiated 
himfelf,  leaves  only  the  mangled  remains  to  be  devoured  by 
the  jackals.  It  is  for  this  reafon,  Dr.  Shaw;  obferves,  that 
the  jackals  is  popularly  termed  the  lion’s  provider.  When 
preffed  by  hunger,  jackals  have  been  frequently  known  to 
enter  towns,  and  devour  indiferiminately  whatever  animal 
fubftance  they  can  find.  They  commit  ravages  among  the 
flocks,  kill  fowls,  &c.  and  have  been  known  to  attack  man- 
kind. 

There  is  great  reafon,  according  to  Dr.  Shaw,  for  fup- 
pofing  this  animal  to  be  the  real  origin  of  the  dog,  lince  al~ 
moll  all  its  manners  and  propenlities  are  the  fame.  When 
taken  young,  it  is  eafiiy  tamed  ; attaches  itfelf  to  mankind, 
diflinguifhes  its  mailer,  comes  on  being  called  by  its  name, 
{flews  an  attachment  to  dogs  inflead  of  flying  from  them, 
and  has  all  the  other  peculiarities  of  character  by  which  the 
dor/ is  diftinguifhed  ; amongft  others,  the  important  obferv- 
ation  of  profeffer  Guldeniladt,  who  has  given  an  accurate 
defeription  of  the  jackal  in  the  Petcrfburg  Tranfatlions, 
fhould  by  no  means  be  omitted,  viz.  that  the  jackal  and 
dog  agree  in  the  flructure  of  the  coecum  or  Ihort  in- 
tefiine,  and  differ  in  that  refpect  both  from  the  wolf  and  the 
fox. 

Dr.  Pallas  has  favoured  the  world  with  an  accurate  de- 
feription of  this  animal.  In  external  figure,  he  remarks,  the 
jackal  rbfembles  the  wolf  more  than  the  fox.  It  is  alfo 
larger  and  Hands  higher  on  its  legs  than  the  fox.  The  head 
is  of  a fox-red  colour'  above,  mixed  with  afh-grey  hairs 
which  have  each  a blackifh  ring  and  tip  ; the  upper  lip  is 
white  on  each  fide  of  the  nofe,  and  the  throat  is  of  the  fame 
colour  ; the  whifkers,  the  long  hairs  on  the  chin,  and  thofe 
above  the  eyes,  which  are  five  in  number,  are  black  ; the  ears 
are  fox-red  externally,  and  white  internally ; the  neck  and 
back  are  all  over  grey-yellow,  and  both,  but  efpecially  the 
latter,  are  dafhed  with  a fhade  of  dufky,  owing  to  the  tips 
of  the  long  hairs  on  thofe  parts  ; the  under  part  of  the  bo- 
dy, and  the  legs,  are  of  a light  reddifh  yellow,  but  the 
{boulders  and  thighs  are  externally  of  a fox-red ; the  claws  are 
black  ; the  thumb  claw  Hands  higher  than  that  of  the  dog, 
and  is  crooked;  the  tail  is  Hraight,lomewhat  longer  and  more 
hairy  than  in  the  wolf,  and  is  of  a greyifh-yellow,  more  in- 
clining to  fox-red  towards  the  end;  the  long  hairs  have 
black  tips,  and  confequently  the  tip  of  the  tail  appears 
black  ; the  hair  of  the  jackal  is  coarfer  and  Hronger  than 
that  of  the  wolf,  and  is  longeH  on  the  fhoulders  and  tail, 
where  it  meafures  four  inches  ; on  the  neck  and  back  it  is 
fhorter  by  an  i.  eh  ; between  the  hairs  is  fituated  a woolly 
fur  of  a grey  colour  ; the  four  middle  front  teeth  arc  of 
a truncated  form,,  or,  as  if  cut  off,  flat,  not  perceptibly 
notched  or  indented  ; the  two  exterior  larger  ones  in  the 
upper  jaw  are  fomewhat  larger  than  the  under  ; the  grinders 
are  fix  on  each  fide,  the  firff  being  the  fmalleil,  and  of  a 
conical  fliape  ; the  next  grinders,  to  the  number  of  two 
in  the  upper,  and  three  in  the  lower,  are  gradually  larger, 
and  divided  into  three  points  ; the  fourth  of  the  upper  jaw 
and  the  fifth  of  the  under  are  the  largeff,  and  have  two 
points  ; the  remaining  ones  Hand  deeper  in  the  jaw  or  more 
inwards,  and  are  fmaller  than  the  preceding  ; the  tongue  has, 
on  each  fide,  a border  or  row  of  fmall  verrucas  or  warts. 


Mr.  Pennant  deferibes  the  ufual  length  of  the  jackal  to 
be  about  two  feet  and  a half;  the  female  rather  fmaller  than 
the  male,  and  with  from  fix  to  eight  paps.  Dr.  Pallas 
counted  in  a young  jackal  three  teats  on  one  fide,  and  four 
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on  l1!?  other,  of  which  the  fore  moil  one  was  fituated  near 
the  tide  of  the  breaft. 

T.'ie  more  we  coniider  the  nature  and  manners  of  this 
animal,  fays  Dr.  Shaw,  the  more  rcafon  we  ft  all  find  to  coin- 
cide with  profefTor  Guide;. ftadt  in  opinion,  that  the  jackal  is 
the  real  origin  of  the  dog  (ualefs,  indeed,  we  allow  the  wild 
dogs  of  Africa  to  be  the  dog  in  a Hate  of  nature).  M.  Gul- 
den itad't  very  properly  obferves,  that  the  natale  folum  of  the 
wolf  does  r.oj,  fcem  to  fit  it  for  the  fuppofed  origin  of  the 
dog,  iince  it  is  generally  confined  to  the  frigid  zone  ; its  fixe 
is  alio,  again!!  the  fuppofition  : for  the  natural  fixe  of  any 
fpecies  of  animal  appears  to  be  between  that  cf  the  large  and 
fmall  varieties.  The  fox  is  Hill  more  Unlike  the  deg,  as  to 
fome  particulars  in  the  ftrufture  of  the  mt  Hines;  the  native 
country  of  the.  jackal,  which  is  properly  Alia  Minor,  iathela-.d 
where  we  fkould  naturally  fuppofe  the  primeval  domeftjc 
■dog  to  have  originated.  The  jackal,  according  to  M.  Gui- 
de.aHadi,  lias  a natural  propeufity  to  follow  mankind,  inilcad 
of  Hying  from  him,  like  the  wolf  and  the  fox.  The  whelp, 
he  adds,  is  very  readily  tamed,  and  when  grown  up,  affuiries 
all  the  habits  of  the  domeftic  dog.  That  the  jackal  and  dog 
readily  intermix,  appears  from  various  teftimoaies,  according 
to  Buffon.  M.  Guldenftadt  cahuot  confider  the  recurvate 
tail  as  a fpecific  character  of  the  dog,  but  thinks  it  may  have 
originated  from  cicuration.  The  general  colour  of  the 
jackals,  which  this  author  has  feen,  is  a dirty  fulvous, 
rather  blacker  on  the  back,  and  yellowilh-white  beneath  ; 
on  each  knee  in  general  a black  patch,  and  the  tip  of  the 
tail  of  the  fame  colour. 

Aureus,  i 1 Antiquity,  the  Roman  gold  coin,  equivalent 
to  25  denarii,  or  igo  fefterces.  Suet,  in  Oth.  c.  iv.  Tacit. 
HiU.  lib.  i.  Beverin.  de  Ponder,  p.  33,  feq. 

In  Modern  and  Middle  Age  Writers , it  is  called  f did  us, 
or  J'olidus  aureus. 

Tire  aureus,  according  to  Arbuthnot,  generally  weighed 
double  the  denarius  ; whence  it  mult  have  been  worth,  ac- 
cording to  the  firil  proportion  of  coinage  mentioned  by 
Pliny,  1 /.  4>r.  3 {d.  Hurling. — According  to  the  proportion 
that  now  obtains  among  us,  1 /.  os.  9 d.  Plin.  iib.xxxiii.  c.  3. 
Arbuth.  tab,  25. — Amfwortli,  however,  makes  the  aurei 
(denarii)  of  the  higher  empire,  weigh  only  five  penny- 
weights ; and  under  tiie  lower  empire,  little  more  than  half 
io  much. 

The  weight  of  the  aureus  was  gradually  diminifhed  by  the 
emperors.  The  confular  aureus  weighed  at  a mean  126  troy 
grains,  40  of  them  being  contained  in  the  Roman  pound  ; 
the  imperial  aureus,  being  45  to  the  pound,  weighed  112 
grains;  and  the  folidus,  being  72  to  the  pound,  weighed  70 
grams.  Alexander  Severus  coined  pieces  of  one-half  and 
one-third  of  the  aureus,  called  femifles  and  tremrffes ; whence 
the  aureus  came  to  be  called  folidus,  as  being-  their  integer. 
Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  lxi.  part  ii.  art.  42.  See  Coin,  and  De- 
narius. 

AURIA,  Vincent,  in  Biography,  an  Italian  hifiorian, 
was  horn  at  Palermo  in  1625,  devoted  himfelf  to  the  pro- 
fefiion  of  the  law,  and  was  admitted  dodtor  of  laws  at  Cata- 
nia, in  1652.  He  afterwards  relinquifhed  this  employment, 
and  pofleffing  a liberal  fortune,  dedicated  histime  to  literature. 
His  works  were  chiefly  Italian,  and  partly  Latin,  on  fubjects 
of  hiftory  and  antiquities.  Thofe  in  higheft  eHimation  are 
“ An  Hiitory  of  the  Great  Men  in  Sicily,”  4to.,  Palermo, 
1704;  and  “An  Hiitory  of  the  Viceroys  of  Sicily,”  fob 
Palermo,  1697.  Nouv.  Di£t.  Hilt. 

AURICELLA,  in  Entomology,  a fpecies  of PhalaeSiA 
{Tinea)  found  in  France.  It  is  fnowy -white,  with  tefla- 
yeous  ftreaks  on  the  wings,  and  a projecting  tuft  of  hairs 
on  the  firit  joint  of  the  antennae. 


AURICH,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the 
circle  of  vV  eitphalia,  and  county  of  Eafi  Friefland,  ten  miles 
r.orth-eaft  of  Err.bdcn.  It  is  encompaffcd  with  fore  ft  s that 
aboir  d with  game.  N.  lat.  53°  28'.  E.  long.  6 50'. 

AU RICHALCEUS,  in  Entomology,  a fpectes  or  Sca- 
rabeus,  of  a brafly-opake  colour,  wing-cafes  pointed  and 
{potted  with  white.  Fabricius.  Inhabits  the  Eait-Indies. 

A u richalceus,  a fpecies  of  Cerambyx  ( Callidlum 
Fabr.)  of  a fmall  fize.  It  is  braffy -brown  and  filling; 
thorax  deprefled  ; antennae  and  legs  black.  Degeer. 

Aurichalceus,  a fpecies  of  Carabus  that  inhabits 
Denmark.  It  is  of  a yellowifli  colour,  and  braffy  above. 
Mull.  Zool.  Dan. 

AURIGHALCUM.  See  Orichalcum. 

AURICLE,  A ricula,  in  Anatomy,  the  external  ear, 
or  that  pait  of  the  ear  which  is  prominent  from  the  ha. 
The  word  is  a diminution  of  auris,  ear ; for  the  deferiptioa 
ot  this  part,  fee  Ear.  - 

Auricle,  is  alfo  applied,  by  the  Englifn  anatomifts,  to 
denote  thofe  cavities  of  the  heart  into  which  the  veins  pour 
their  blood  : but  foreign  anatomifts  call  thofe  cavities  venous 
iinufes,  and  apply  the  word  auricle  to  thofe  littl  proceiles 
of  the  general  cavity  which  re fe ruble  an  animal's  ear  in 
fhape.  See  Heart. 

AURICOLLIS,  in  Ornithology,  a fpecies  of  Mota- 
cilla.  Colour  above  olive,  beneath  orange  ; belly  yellow- 
ifli- ; vent  whitifh  ; greater  wing-coverts,  aud  middle  tail- 
feathers  aft- colour  ; lateral  ones  white  within,  without  and 
at  the  tips  black.  Inhabits  Canada.  Gmelin. 

AURICOMA,  in  Entomology,  a fpecies  of  Phal/ena 
( Notiua A with  wings  of  a greyifh-brown  colour;  upper 
pair  marked  with  black,  in  ftreaks  and  charadteis  ; leg-s  an- 
nulated  with  white  at  the  tip.  Gmel.  &c. 

AURICULA  Leporis,  in  Botany.  See  Buphthal- 
mum,  and  Bupleurum. 

Auricula  Mur  is.  See  Arenaria,  Cerastium,  Hie- 
racium,  Myosotis,  andSlLENE. 

Auricula  Urfi.  See  Arctia,  Primula,  Dodeca- 
theon,  and  Verbascum. 

Auricula,  in  Conchology,  a fpecies  of  Cardjum,  with  a 
white  and  very  pellucid  fliell,  that  is  found  on  the  fhores  of 
Arabia  and  Egypt.  It  is  heart  -fhaped  and  fab-rhombic  ; 
ribs  twenty-four  on  each  fide  ; the  grooves  very  finely  cre- 
nulated  ; beaks  remote.  Forlk.  About  two  inches  and 
a quarter  in  length,  and  one  inch  and  three  quarters  in 
breadth. 

Auricula,  a fpecies  of  Patella,  with  a fubrotund 
fhell,  radiated  with  furrows  and  ftriae ; apex  recurved  ; 
internal  cavity  ear-fhaped,  Inhabits  the  fliores  of  the 
iflands  of  Borneo,  Santa  Cruz,  and  St.  Thomas.  This 
Hieli  is  fnowy-white,  with  the  crown  fometimes  encircled 
with  violet ; fometimes  radiated  with  black  ; brown  within  ; 
border  white  or  yellow  ; and  the  vertex  brown.  Gmelin, 
&c. 

Auricula,  in  Gardening,  a well-known  beautiful  plant 
of  the  flower  kind.  This  is  -confidered  in  the  Linnagan 
fyflem  as  a fpecies  of  primula.  See  Primula. 

The  variety  of  this  plant  are  extremely  numerous,  as 
every  year  produces  a great  number  of  flowers,  different  in 
Ihape,  fize,  and  colour  ; in  the  leaves  alfo  there  is  often  great 
variety,  fo  that  the  experienced  florift  is  frequently  capable 
of  diftinguifhing  the  particular  forts  by  that  means.  The 
charafters  of  a good  auricula  are,  that  the  Hems  of  the 
flowers  be  lofty  and  ftrong  ; the  footilalks  of  the  Angle 
flowers  fliort,  with  the  umbels  regular  and  clofe  ; the  neck 
of  each  flower  fliort,  and  the  flowers  large,  regular,  and 
fpreading,  but  not  inclinable  to  cup  ; the  colours  very  bright 
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and  well  mixed;  the  eye  of  the  flower  large,  round,  and  of  a 
good  white  or  yellow,  with  the  tube  or  neck  not  too  wide. 
Such  flowers  as  want  any  of  thefe  properties  are  conftantly 
rejebted  by  experienced  florifts  ; and  as  the  varieties  every 
year  increafe  from  feeds,  the  bad  ones  are  turned  out  to 
make  room  for  fuch  as  are  good.  The  proper  time  for 
fcwing  the  feed  is  commonly  about  Auguft  ; but  a month 
cr  two  later  will  anfwer  the  purpofe.  The  moil  proper  foil 
for  it  is  a good  light,  freih,  fandy  mould,  mixed  with  very 
rotten  farm-yard  dung,  or  well  rotted  dung  from  the  bottom 
of  old  hot -beds.  The  manner  of  propagating  thefe  flowers, 
when  thus  obtained,  is  by  offsets  or  flips,  taken  from  the  old 
roots  in  April,  when  the  flowers  are  in  full  blow.  As  thofe 
plants. which  have  ftrong  Angle  heads  always  produce  the 
largeil  clutters  of  flowers,  the  curious  floriits  pull  off  the  off- 
fets  as  foon  as  it  can  be  done  with  fafety  to  the  plant,  in 
order  to  encourage  them  to  flower  ftronger.  But  in  order 
to  have  them  to  flower  in  the  greateft  perfection,  they 
fhould  be  preferved  from  too  much  wet  in  winter,  and  have 
free  air,  and  not  too  much  fun.  And  in  the  beginning  of 
February,  if  the  weather  be  mild,  the  earth  in  the  auricula 
pots  fhould  be  taken  ofF  as  far  as  it  can  be  without  difturb- 
ing  the  roots,  and  fuch  as  is  new  and  frefh  laid  in  its  place. 
The  pots  mult  then  be  well  covered  with  mats  in  the  night 
to  defend  them  from  frofts  while  the  plants  are  budding. 
When  the  ftalks  begin  to  become  long,  they  fhould  be  de- 
fended from  hafty  rains,  but  not  kept  too  much  undercover, 
a*  it  is  apt  to  draw  up  the  ftalks  too  long,  and  make  them 
weak.  They  fhould  likewife  be  watered  frequently,  a little 
at  a time,  care  being  taken  that  none  of  the  water  falls  on 
the  plant.  When  the  flowers  begin  to  open,  the  pots 
fhould  be  removed  to  ftages,  formed  with  fhelves,  one  above 
another,  placed  under  cover,  but  open  to  the  morning  fun, 
and  fneltered  from  the  mid-day  fun.  They  may  remain  in 
this  Auction  till  their  flowering  is  over,  and  then  be  fet  out 
to  have  the  benefit  of  the  rains  and  free  air,  for  the  ripening 
of  their  feeds,  which  fhould  be  carefully  preferved  and  fpread 
on  paper  to  dry  before  they  are  put  up. 

Auricula,  in  Natural  H/Jtory,  a fpecies  of  Lucer- 
naria,  of  a fhape  refembling  a flalk,  with  a round  neck  ; 
the  lower  part  is  very  large,  and  encircled  with  eight  tufts 
of  tentaculae  or  feelers.  Fabr.  Gioen.  Miill.  calls  this  fpecies 
holothuria  lagenam  referens  tentaculis  obtonis  fafciculatis. 
It  inhabits  the  Greenland  feas,  adheres  firmly  to  the  leaves 
of  the  largeft  uivse,  and  rarely  moves;  feeds  on  marine  in- 
febts,  particularly  on  onifei,  and  is  about  an  iuch  and  a half 
in  length.  The  body  is  black  or  reddifh,  and  fometimes, 
though  rarely,  chefnut,  gloffed  with  gold  ; the  mouth  is 
white ; . the  tufts  of  tentaculae  on  the  body  black,  with 
white:tips. 

Auricula  Juda,  or  Jew's  ear,  a kind  of  fungus  or 
muflnoom,  fomewhat  refembling,  in  figure,  a human  ear. 

It  grows  on  old  elder  trees,  the  tree  on  which,  as  fome 
pretend,  Judas  hanged  himfelf ; and  hence,  they  think,  the 
name  is  derived. 

This  fungus  fteeped  in  water,  and  applied  to  the  eyes,  is 
faid  to  free  them  of  inflammations  ; but  its  chief  ufeis  under 
the  form  of  a gargle  in  decodtions,  againll  inflammations  of 
the  throat,  or  {welling  of  the  tonfils. 

AG ItlCULvE  Alvearium.  See  Alvearium. 

Auricul/e,  primus  muf cuius,  in  Anatomy,  the  name 
given  by  Fallopius  to  the  attollens  auriculam , He  alfo  calls 
the  retrethentes  auriculam  the  fecundus  mnfculus. 

AURTCULUM  Retrahcns.  See  Retrahens. 

AURICULAR,  fomething  that  relates  to  the  ears. 

Thus  we  fay,  an  auricular  witnefs,  auritis  tejlis,  a •usitnsfs 
ly  bcarjay. 
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Auricular  ConfeJJion , is  that  made  in  the  eat*  prL 

vately. 

Auricular  Medicines , are  fuch  as  are  fuited  to  the  cure 
of  diltempers  of  the  ear. 

AURICULARIA,  in  Botany.  See  Hedyotis. 

Auricularia,  in  Conchology,  a fpecies  of  Helix,  or 
frefh-water  fnail,  found  in  ftagnant  waters  in  Europe.  This 
{hell  is  imperforate,  obtufely-ovate,  with  a {hort  and  acute 
fpire,  and  capacious  aperture.  Lin.  Faun.  Suec.  Mull. 
Zool.  Dan.  Donov.  Brit.  Shells,  &c.  It  is  a very  thin  and 
brittle  {hell,  rather  pellucid,  and  of  a horny  or  whitifh 
colour  ; length  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a quarter, 
and  eafily  known  by  the  very  ventricofe  appearance  of  the 
firft  whorl. 

Auricularia,  in  Entomology,  a fpecies  of  Forficula, 
that  is  perfebtly  known  in  England  by  the  name  of  common 
ear-wig,  or  ear-piercer , from  an  opinion  generally  prevalent 
that  it  creeps  into  the  ears,  and  thence  into  the  brain,  of 
people  who  inadvertently  lie  down  to  fleep  in  fields,  gardens, 
and  other  places  which  thofe  creatures  inhabit.  It  is  fpeci- 
ficaliy  diitinguifhed  from  other  infebts  of  the  fame  genus  by 
having  the  wing-cafes  white,  and  fourteen  joints  in  the  an- 
tenna:. Lifter  calls  it  fcarabaeus  fubrufus  cauda  furcata; 
and  Frifch  vermis  auricularius. 

The  ear-wig  is  a very  deftrubtivc  creature,  both  in  the 
orchard  and  flower-garden,  and  efpecially  to  wall-fruit,  car- 
nations, and  rofes.  In  order  to  prevent  the  mifehief  attend- 
ing them,  it  is  ufual  to  erebt  Hands  fupportir.g  bafons  of 
water,  or  to  hang  the  hollow  claws  of  crabs  or  lobfters,  to- 
bacco pipes,  See.  on  flicks  in  different  parts  of  the  garden, 
for  them  to  creep  into  in  the  day-time,  in  order  to  catch 
and  deftroy  them.  Freeds  open  at  both  ends,  and  placed 
among  the  branches  of  fruit-trees,  are  alfo  a good  trap  for 
them,  as  they  crowd  into  their  open  channels,  and  may  be 
eafily  collebted  and  thrown  into  a tub  of  water. 

That  the  ear-wig  or  ear-piercer  will  creep  into  the  ears  of 
fuch  as  fleep  in  the  open  air,  in  thofe  places  where  they 
inhabit  cannot  be  denied  ; but  thofe  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  anatomy  of  the  head,  affert  that  it  is  impcfiible  it 
can  ever  enter  the  brain,  becaufe,  fay  they,  there  is  no  open 
communication  between  the  ear  and  the  brain,  and  the  jaws 
of  the  infebt  are  too  weak  to  effebt  one.  In  France  the 
fame  prejudice  prevails  againfl  this  creature,  amoi.g  the 
lower  orders  of  people,  as  in  England;  and,  as  with  us,  it  is 
called  f rom  that  circumftance  the  ear-piercer  (perce-oreille);. 
Its  moft  formidable  weapon,  in  their  opinion,  is  the  pair  of 
forceps  at  the  extremity  of  the  body,  a character  peculiar  to 
the  genus,  and  r.ot  to  this  particular  fpecies.  “ C’eit  cette 
armure,”  fays  Degee  , “ qui  a fait  donner  a ces  infebtes  le 
110m  de  forficula,  et  en  franyois  le  nom  redoutable  de  perce- 
oreille,  parce  qu’on  Pelt  imagine  que  cet  infebte  s’introdufolt 
dans  les  oreilic-s,  que  de  la  il  penetroit  dans  le  .cerveau  & 
faifoit  pd-rir.  Ceux  qui  Lavant  Fanatomie,  connoiffent  1’im- 
pofiibi.ite  d’ur.e  pareiile  introdudtion  dans  l’interieur  du 
crane,  atter.du  qu’il  ri’y  a point  d’ouverture  qui  y commft- 
nique;  mais  la  frayeur  de  quelqu’un,  a qui  uu  de  ces  infebtes 
fera  par  hafard  entre  dans  la  conduit  de  Poreille,  aura  pu 
donner  lieu  a cette  fable,  &c.” 

The  ufe  cf  the  forceps,  with  which  the  ear-wig  is  fur- 
niflied,  is  to  defend  iifelf  againft  ether  {mail  infebts,  and' 
when  touched  it  never  fails  to  difplay  them  in  a threatening 
pofture,  by  turning  up  the  extremity  of  its  abdemen.  The 
larva  differs  very  little  from  the  complete  infebt,  and  runs 
with  great  agility. 

AURICUL  A BIS  Abdufior, in  Anatomy. Sse  A eductor. 

The  finger  next  the  little  finger  is  alfo  called  auri- 
cularis,  by  the  Greeks  a-m-tis,  becauie  ufed  in  picking  the  ear,, 

AURICU- 
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AURICULATA,  in  Natural Hjjhry,  a fpecies  of  Vcr- 
ticella  that  inhabits  the  frefh  waters  of  Denmark.  It  is 
naked,  with  two  fmall  briftlesat  the  tail.  Miill.  Hiil.  Verm. 
This  kind  is  pellucid,  cylindrical;  the  aperture  dilated  into 
a fmall  ear  on  each  fide. 

Auriculata,  a fpecics  of  Doris,  of  a white  colour, 
with  dorfal  fafciculate  papillae  of  a red  colour  tipped  with 
white.  This  kind  inhabits  the  North  feas.  Gmelin. 

AUllICULATED  Leaf,  in  Botany,  is  a leaf  which 
has  a lobe  on  each  fide  towards  the  bafe. 

AURIENSIS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  an  epifcopal  city 
of  Africa,  in  Mauritania. 

AURIFER,  in  Entomology,  a fpecies  of  Curculio, 
with  a ferruginous  body  fpotted  with  gold.  Fabricius,  Sp. 
Inf.  Inhabits  America,  and  has  the  front  legs  long. 

Aurifer,  a beautiful  fpecies  of  Buprestis  that  inha- 
bits Cayenne.  The  wing-cafes  are  green,  with  numerous 
imprefied  golden  dots,  and  each  terminating  in  two  teeth  ; 
legs  azure.  Fabricius.  Oliver. 

AURIFLAMMA,  ill  the  French  Hlflory,  properly  de- 
notes a flag  or  ltandard,  belonging  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Den- 
nis, fufpended  over  the  tomb  of  that  faint,  which  the  reli- 
gious, on  occaflon  of  any  war  in  defence  of  their  lands  or 
rights,  took  down,  with  great  ceremony,  and  gave  to  their 
protedlor  or  advocate,  to  be  borne  at  the  head  or  tiieir  forces. 
Du-Cange. 

Auriflamma  is  alfo  fometimes  ufed  to  denote  the  chief 
flag  or  llandard,  in  any  army. 

AURIFLUA,  in  Entomology,  a fpecies  of  Phal^ena 
( Bomlyx),  that  infefts  the  apple-trees  in  Germany,  and  bears 
a ftrong  refemblance  to  phalcena  chryforrhoea.  The  wings 
are  white,  with  a brown  rib  on  the  underfide  of  the  anterior 
pair;  tail  bearded  and  yellow.  The  larva  is  hairy,  black, 
with  red  lines,  and  white  dotes  on  the  fides ; a protuberance 
on  the  neck,  and  another  near  the  tail.  Gmelin. 

AURIGA,  in  AJlronomy,  the  Waggoner;  a conllellation 
of  ftars  in  the  northern  hemifphere:  whofe  liars,  in  Ptole- 
my’s catalogue,  at  14;  in  Tycho’s,  2.7  ; in  Hevelius’s,  40; 
in  the  Britannic  catalogue,  66.  This  is  one  of  the  48  af- 
terifms,  mentioned  by  all  the  ancient  altronomers ; and 
reprefented  by  the  figure  of  an  old  man  in  a kind  of  fitting 
pollure,  with  a goat  and  her  kids  in  his  left  hand,  and  a 
bridle  in  his  right.  Bcfides  the  Hoedi,  this  conllellation 
includes  another  of  the  liars  which  the  ancients  diftinguifh- 
ed  by  peculiar  names,  that  is,  Capelia,  the  goat  Capra,  and 
Amalthcea  Capra,  which  is  the  bright  one  near  the  Ihoulder, 
and  fuppofed  to  be  the  mother  of  the  Hoedi,  and  the 
nurfe  of  Jupiter.  The  Hoedi,  or  the  two  ftars  in  the  arm 
of  Auriga,  were  regarded  by  the  ancients  as  affording 
prefages  of  the  weather  ; a. id  they  were  10  much  dreaded 
on  account  of  the  dorms  and  tempefls  that  fucceeded  their 
riling,  that  they  are?  faid  to  Ihut  up  the  navigation  of  the 
fea  at  this  feafon.  When  the  day  of  their  peculiar  influence 
was  paHed,  they  celebrated  a feftival  with  fports  and  games, 
under  the  denomination  of  “ Natalis  Navigations. ” Ger- 
manicus  calls  them  u friendly  liars  to  mariners  ; and  Virgil 
joins  them  with  Ar&urus,  mentioning  their  fetting  and  riling 
as  circumllaaces  of  the  moll  important  prefage.  To  the 
fame  purpofe  all  the  ancient  critics  reprefent  a part  of  the 
conllellation  Auriga,  if  not  the  whole  of  it,  as  delerving 
particular  attention,  and  as  much  an  obiedl  of  terror  as  the 
blazing  Ar£lurus. 

A riga,  i.i  Ichthyology,  a fpecies  of  C h ietodom,  found 
in  the  Arabian  feas  It  is  whitilh,  obliquely  fafeiated  with 
brown  ; and  the  fifth  ray  of  the  dorfal  fin,  filiform.  Forlk. 
Fn.  Arab. 

The  length  of  this  filh  is  five  inches;  form  nearly  rhom- 
bic; whitilh  colour  ti  iged  with  blue:  the  brown  oblique 
bands  fifteen  in  number,  and  difpofed  nearly  parallel  to 


each  other.  The  feales  are  rhombic  ; head  banded,  above 
flat,  fcaly,  of  a reddilh  white  colour,  with  four  tranfverfe 
fulvous  ltripes ; iris  black  ; mouth  conic  and  comprefied  ; 
lip  rotundated  and  equal  ; polterior  margin  of  the  dorfal  fin 
biack  ; and  fin  varied  with  black  and  yellowilh-white  ; tail 
truncated  and  fulvous  ; lateral  line  bent. 

AURIGNAC,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Upper  Garonne,  and  chief  place  of  a 
canton  in  the  diilridl  of  St.  Gaudens,  33  miles  fouth-well 
of  Touloufe,  and  10  north-eall  of  St.  Gaudens.  The  place 
contains  1225  and  the  canton  10,089  inhabitants ; the  ter- 
ritory includes  1 cf2~  kiliometres  and  23  communes. 

AVRIGNY,  Hyacinth  Robillard,  in  Biography,  a 
French  hillorian,  was  born  at  Caen,  in  1675,  became  a mem- 
ber of  the  fociety  of  Jefuits  in  1691,  and  died  in  1 7 19.  His 
works,  comprifed  in  four  volumes  i2rno.  printed  at  Paris  iu 
1725  and  in  1757,  are  “ Memoirs,  chronological  and  dog- 
matical, for  Ecclefiaftical  Hiftory,  from  1600  to  1716/’ 
with  critical  remarks  ; and  “ Memoirs  for  the  Univerfal 
Hiftory  of  Europe,”  for  the  fame  period.  They  are  much 
valued  for  variety  of  materials,  accuracy  of  dates,  and  elegance 
cf  llyle;  but  are  not  deemed  impartial.  Nouv.  Diet.  Hifl. 

AURIGRAPHUS,  from  aurum,  gold,  and  ycxtpu,  / 
write , in  Middle  Age  Writers,  a copyill,  or  calligrapher, 
who  wrote  in  gold  letters. 

AURILLAC,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  and 
principal  place  of  a diftrift  in  the  department  of  Cantal,  and, 
before  the  revolution,  the  capital  of  Lower  Auvergne.  It 
is  fituated  on  the  river  Jordane,  in  a fertile  valley  ; and  the 
callle,  which  is  high,  commands  the  town.  The  place 
contains  10,357  and  its  two  cantons  29,235  inhabitants  ; 
its  whole  territory  includes  390  kiliometres,  and  the  north 
canton  9,  and  the  fouth  canton  1 1 communes.  N.  lat.  440 
55  . E.  long.  20  27'. 

AVRILLE,  a town  of  France-  in  the  department  of  the 
Mayne  and  Loire,  and  chief  place  of  a canto.i  in  the  d ftr:£t 
of  Angers,  one  league  north  of  Angers. 

AURINIA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Italy,  iu 
Etruria. 

AURIOL,  in  Geography , a town  of  France,,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Mouths  of  the  Rhone,  and  chief  plac  ■ of  a 
canton  in  the  diftri£l  of  Aix,  four  leagues  fouth-eaft  of  Aix, 
and  four  N.N.E.  of  Marfeilles. 

AURIPIGMENT,  called  alfo  Orpiment..  See  Arsenic,, 
Ores  of,  fp.  3,  var.  2. 

AURIS,  the  ear.  See  Ear- 

A ris  Dianne,  in  Concho!ogyf  a fpecies  c£Strombus,. 
adopted  by  Linnaeus  and  Gmelin,  after  Argenvflle.  The 
lip  projefts  into  a fliarp  point  ; back  muricated  ; tail  eredl 
and  pointed.  Linn-  Inhabits  the  fouthern  coafts  of  Africa; 
is  about  three  inches  long  ; thick  ; feldom  of  one  colour, 
but  variegated ; on  the  back  are  generally  three,  and  fome- 
times four,  rows  cf  tubercles,  with  the  interftices  tranf- 
verfely  ribbed ; and  the  outer  whorl  cancellated ; mouth 
flefh-colour  ; pillar  white.  Gmelin,  &c. 

Auris  Hirsuta,  a name  given  by  Rumpfius  to  the 
fhell,  fince  called  murex  anus  by  Linn,  and  Gmel.  and 
grimace  by  Argenville. 

Auris  Juda;,  a fpecies  of  Voluta,  with  a contracted 
oblong  fhell,  having  a fmooth  fpire,  a id  tridentated  pillar- 
lip.  Linn  Muf.  Lud. — Miill.  deferibes  it  as  helix  tefta 
cylindrica  fubgranulata,  apertura  lanceolata,  labro  ad  axiq 
tridentato.  This  fhell  inhabits  the  fens  in  India,  and  re- 
fembles  voluta  auris  midse,  but  is  fmaller,  and  narrower. 
The  colour  is  brown,  or  white  with  brown  waved  fpots 
whorls  of  fix  fpires,  the  firft  and  exterior  ones  very  finely 
ilriated.  Gmelin. 

Auris  Mat,  chi,  a fpecies  of  Voluta,  about  three 
inches  in  length,  and  is  a native  of  New  Caledonia.  The 
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•ffieVx'is  funiorm,  granulated,  with  an  ovate  aperture  ; pillar- 
lip  cut  and  much  fpread.  This  is  called  helix  auris  malchi 
by  Miill ; verm.  fluv.  et  terr.  Chemnitz  figures  it,  and 
two  varieties  of  the  fame  fpecies,  tab.  121.  Conch. 

Auris  Mid/e,  a fpecies  of  Voluta,  found  in  India, 
.where  it  inhabits  marihy  woods  and  fwamps,  and  in  its 
manners  refembles  an  helix.  The  (hell  is  contraCled,^oval- 
oblong,  fpire  rugofe,  pillar-lip  bidentated.  This  is  Helix 
tefta  fufiformi  granulata,  apertura  lanceolata,  labro  ad  axin 
bidentato  of  Miill.  verm.  fluv.  et  terr. — Auris  mida  of  Rump- 
fius  ; and  auricula  mida  of  Argenville.  Tiller  figures  one 
variety  of  this  fpecies  in  pi.  5^  7-7 * Conch,  and  Chemnitz 
anotfi.er,  tab.  149.  f-  1395,  139b* 

The  length  of  this  kind  is  four  inches  ; it  is  brown,  folid, 
rugofe,  or  ilriated;  fpire  large;  whorls  from  fix  to  nine, 
each  terminating  in  a granulated  hand  ; the  outer  ones  can- 
cellated ; aperture  long,  and  widell  beneath. 

A'  R-is  Porci,  a name  fynonymous  with  Crifta  galli,  &c. 
and  given  by  Argenville  to  the  fpecies  oi  Mytilus  called  by 
Gmelin,  M.  crifta  galli. 

Auris  Sileni,  a fpecies  of  Voluta,  about  two  inches 
in  lengh  ; of  a ventricofe  form,  and  (hort ; colour  brown, 
with  longitudinal  undulated  Arise  of  a chefmit  colour  ; aper- 
ture ovate,  and  fpire  obtufe.  It  is  fpecifically  delcribed 
as  being  an  oval,  gibbous,  unbilicated  (hell,  with  a lingle 
thick  and  fiexuous  plait  011  the  pillar-lip.  Born.  Muf. 
This  is  called  in  England  Silenus’s  ear-fndl.  Its  country 
js  unknown. 

Auris  Marina,  or  fea  ear-fltell,  a vague  term  for  feve- 
ral  (hells  of  the  Haliotis  genus,  but  chiefly  for  the  fpe- 
cies tvl erculalo , which  is  common  in  the  Mediterranean, 
and  is  found,  though  rarely,  on  the  wefteru  co-ails  of  Eng- 
land. Donov.  Brit.  Shells,  Sec. 

AURISCALPIUM,  a fpecies  of  Turbo,  that  inhabits 
the  Mediterranean  fea.  This  (hell  is  white,  and  very  fmooth ; 
aperture  with  an  advanced  flattifh,  concave,  obtufe  lip. 
Gmel.  &c.  This  kind  is  milky-white  and  tubulate  ; whorls 
of  the  fpire  feven  or  eight ; aperture  dilated,  and  relembling 
an  ear-picker;  with  a margin. 

A'  ris'calfium,  an  inftrument  wherewith  to  pick  and 
cleanfe  the  car  from  wax  ; and  alio  ierving  for  fame  other 
operations  relating  to  that  part. 

The  word  is  compounded  of  auris,  ear,  and  fcalpo,  I 
fcratch,  or  pick. 

AURISPA,  John,  in  Biography , was  horn  in  1369,  at 
Noto,  in  Siei'y-  He  lludied  the  Greek  language  at  Con- 
llantinople  ; and  on  his  return  to  Italy,  brought  with  him 
more  than  too  Greek  MSS.  chiefly  of  Pagan  writers,  which 
were  more  eafily  obtained  than  the  writings  of  Chriftians  ; 
after  a fecond  vifit  to  Conftantinople  in  the  train  of  the 
emperor  John  Paloeologus,  he  taught  the  Greek  and  Latin 
languages  at  Bologna,  Florence,  and  Ferrara.  He  was 
fecretary  to  pope  Eugenius  IV.  and  Nicholas  V.  and  en- 
joyed benefices  in  Sicily.  After  the  death  of  the  latter, 
who  was  his  patron,  he  returned  to  Ferrara,  and  continued 
to  teach  and  write  till  the  time  of  his  death  in  1460.  He 
tra.ifiated  fome  of  the  writings  of  Archimedes,  and  the  com- 
mentaries of  Hierocles  on  the  golden  verfes  of  Pythagoras  ; 
and  publifned  poems'and letters.  His  verfionof  Hierocles  was 
prntedat  Bade  in  1543.  Nouv.  DiCl.  Hift.  Gen.  Biog. 

AURIST,  in  M cciicuu  and  Surgery,  one  whofe  profef- 
fion  it  is  to  cure  difeafes  of  the  ear. 

AURITA,  in  Conchology , a fpecies  of  Balanus,  that 
inhabits  the  North  Seas,  and  is  described  by  Ellis.  This  (hell 
is  membranaceous,  ventricofe,  feated  on  a tube,  and  eared  ; 
mouth  with  eight  valves,  and  dentated.  Gmelin,  See. — 
Llli  j call  this  lepas  nuda  comofa  aurita. 

Aurita,  a fpecies  of  Anomi  a,  with  a (hell  of  a fome- 
what  ovate  form,  ftriated,  and  llightly  eared  ; beak  per- 


forated. Gaalt.  Inhabits  the  feas  about  Norway,  and 
bears  fome  affinity  to  another  fpecies  of  the  fame  genus, 
called  by  Linn,  and  Gmel.  caput ferpentims. 

Aurita,  a fpecies  of  My  a,  that  inhabits  New  Zealand. 
The  (hell  is  ovate,  comprefled,  ana  doled  ; hinge  with  two 
lateral  teeth.  Chemnitz.  Colour  fordid  ochraceous. 

Aurita,  in  Entomology,  a fpecies  of  Pimelia,  with 
the  thorax  margined,  dilated  in  front  ; each  fide  on  the  wing- 
cafes  bicarinated.  Inhabits  Siberia,  and  is  entirely  of  a 
black  colour.  Pallas,  &c. 

Aurita,  a fpecies  of  Phalaina  (Nothin)  that  inhabits 
Spain.  The  wings  are  fiiining-brown,  with  a cinereous 
band  in  the  middle  ; two  denticles  of  iliff  hairs  on  the  head, 
and  four  others  on  the  thorax.  Fabricius,  &c. 

Aurita,  a fpecies  of  Cicada  that  inhabits  Europe. 
The  thorax  is  dilated  into  the  form  of  two  ears  ; fliield  of 
the  head  fpreading,  and  rounded.  Geoifroy  calls  this  cicada 
thorace  obtufe  bicorni.  It  feeds  on  the  oak  and  nut  trees, 
and  is  entirely  of  a cinereous  colour.  Gmel.  See. 

Aurita,  in  Natural Hijlory,  a fpecies  of  Medusa,  hav- 
ing four  cavities  beneath.  Linn.  Fn.  Suec.  This  kind  in- 
habits the  Baltic  and  other  feas  ; is  of  an  hemifphermal 
form  ; hyaline  ; from  two  to  four  inches  in  diameter ; and 
when  floating  on  the  lea  in  funfliine,  refiecls  a beautiful 
fple.idor.  The  margins  are  fringed  and  yellow.  Aldro- 
vandus  calls  this  urtica  fexta. 

Aajrita,  in  Zoology,  a fpecies  of  Lacerta  that  inhabits 
the  fanay  parts  of  Siberia  about  Naryn,  and  the  defert 
of  Comani.  It  is  deferibed  by  Pallas  as  having  a tail 
of  a moderate  fize,  round,  with  callous  dots  on  each 
fide,  dilated  into  a femiorbicular,  foft,  fcabrous,  dentated 
creft.  This  animal  is  rather  larger  than  lacerta  gecko  ; the 
colour  above  is  cinereous  and  yellowifh,  clouded,  and  thick. y 
fpeckled  with  brown  ; beneath  whitiih  ; fpot  on  the  cheii, 
and  tip  of  the  tail  beneath,  black.  The  head  is  retufe  ; 
creft  ox  the  animal,  when  alive,  turgid  with  blood  ; body 
ventricofe  and  deprefled,  and  with  the  legs  and  tail  rough, 
with  acute  prominent  dots  ; toes  five,  each  furnifhed  with 
a claw,  and  the  three  middle-mod  ones  ferrated,  the  inner 
one  having  a Jingle  notch,  and  the  others  two  notches  each. 
Gmelin,  Sec. 

AURIT7E,  called  alfo  Hyksos,  and  Shepherds,  in 
Ancient  Hijlory,  the  denomination  of  a large  body  of  adven- 
turers who  migrated  into  Egypt  at  a very  early  period. 
Ancient  and  modern  writers  have  not  agreed  in  their  con- 
jectures concerning  thefe  enterprifing  and  fortunate  peo- 
ple. Manetho  fuppofes  the  Auntie  to  have  been  Arabians; 
but  the  learned  Bryant  maintains  that  they  were  Arkites, 
who  had  been  expelled  from  Babylon  by  the  fons  of  Shem, 
at  the  fecond  ddperlion.  Unwilling  to  remain  at  home  in- 
digent and  inaCtive,  or  unable  to  refill  the  (hock  of  fome 
powerful  foe,  they  abandoned  a region- which  they  could 
110  longer  pofiefs  in  tranquillity,  precipitated  themfelves  into 
Egypt,  drove  the  difunited  tribes  of  Ham  from  the  moll 
fert  ile  part  of  their  territories  at  the  upper  end  of  the  Delta, 
and  fettled  there.  This  in vafion -happened  foon  after  the 
Syrians  had  become  formidable  by  the  conquefts  of  Ninas  ; 
for  we  are  told  that  the  Auritce  fortified  the  eaftern  bor- 
ders of  their  new  iettlements  towards  Arabia  and  Chaldiea. 
About  this  time,  as  all  the  ancient  hiftorians  affert,  the  Delta 
had  acquired  the  confidence  of  a morafs.  Drained  by  the 
(hepherds,  it  foon  became  a temperate  and  beautiful,  as  it 
was  naturally  a fertile,,  region.  For  the  fpace  of  two  centu- 
ries and  a half,  this  bold  and  enterprifing  race  kept  poffeffion 
of  Middle  and.  Lower  Egypt.  In  the  courfe  of  this  period 
they  diicovered,  we  are  told,  many  ufeful  arts  and  inven- 
tions, and  from  time  to  time  fent  out  colonies  in  quell  of 
new  fettlements.  Two  hundred  and  fixty  years  after  their 
arrival  in  Egypt,  the  pofterity  of  the  original  nations,  not 
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finding  fufficient  accommodation  in  Upper  Egypt',  to  which 
they  had'been  hitherto  confined,  or  envying  the  fuceefs  of 
their  fortunate  invaders,  commenced  hdftilities  againft  them. 
After  a long,  doubtful,  and  bloody  conteft,  the  Auritae 
were  obliged  to  retire.  They  feparated  into  feveral  bodies, 
and  migrated  into  Phoenicia,  Syria,  Greece,  and  other 
regions,  carrying  their  inventions  and  improvements  along 
with  them.  This  memorable  revolution  happened  not  long 
before  the  defeent  of  Jacob.  Playfair’s  Chronology',  p.  64. 
See  Dispersion  of  Mankind,  and  Shepherds. 

AURITINA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Africa, 
in  the  Pentapolis.  Ptolemy'. 

AURITUS,  in  Entomology,  a fpecies  of  Cancer  that 
inhabits  Iceland  ; and  is  diitinguifhcd  by  having  a lingle 
fpine  on  both  fides  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  thorax  ; 
back  grooved,  and  foftifh.  Fab.  Gmel.  &c. 

Auritus,  a fpecies  of  CkyPtocephaeus,  found  on 
the  oak  in  Saxony.  |t  is  black,  with  a yellow  fpot  on 
both  fides  of  the  thorax,  and  (hanks  of  the  legs  yellow. 
Fabricius. — Olf.  This  is  chryfomela  aurita  of  Linnasus. 
Syft.  Nat. 

Auritus,  in  Natural  Hiflory,  a fpecies  of  E humus 
that  inhabits  the  Perfian  feas.  The  colour  is  y'ellowifh- 
grey,  with  the  upper  margin  chefnut ; bafe  flat ; p unfit ured 
and  marked  with  radiated  ftreaks  ; anus  oblong  and  fituated 
near  the  mouth.  It  is  fpecifieally  deferibed  byr  Lelke  apud 
Klein  echinacl,  as  having  a waved  margin,  the  lower  one  ro- 
tundate,  upper  one  nearly  fquare,  and  twice  divided,  and 
a gaping  pore  between  every  two  avenues. — Geoorde  ftomp- 
hart.  Phelf.  Zee-eg,  &c. 

Auritus,  in  Ornithology,  a fpecies  of  Turdus  that  in- 
habits Cayenne,  and  is  called  fourniilier  a oreilles  blanches  by 
Buffon  ; and  white-eared  thrufli  by  Latham.  Above,  it 
is  varied  with  rufous  and  olive ; beneath  white  ; crown  and 
efiroral  band  reddiih-brown  ; chin  and  throat  black  ; ftreak 
ehind  the  eye  defeending  on  the  neck,  and  confifti-ng  of 
elongated,  white,  gloffy  feathers.  Gmelin,  &c.  Length 
four  inches  and  three  quarters. 

Auritus,  a fpecies  of  Colymbus,  with  a black  head, 
and  ears  crefted  with  a tuft  of  ferruginous  feathers.  Linn. 
Fn.  Suec. 

“ The  length  of  this  fpecies  is  twelve  inches.  In  Eng- 
land, they  inhabit  the  fens  near  Spalding,  where  they  breed  ; 
they  are  found  in  the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  and  ill  the 
temperate  parts  of  Siberia  in  Iceland.  It  is  faid  by  Bou- 
gainville to  be  met  with  in  the  Falkland  Iflands,  where  it 
is  called  the  diver  with  fpefiacles. 

“ The  neft,  like  thofe  of  molt  other  birds  in  this  genus, 
is  compofed  of  twigs,  roots,  and  ilalks  of  aquatic-plants, 
and  is  ufually  found  floating  among  the  reeds  and  flags 
nearly  filled  with  water.  The  female  lays  four  or  five  fmall 
white  eggs,  which  are  hatched  in  the  neft  while.it  remains 
thus  immerfed  in  water.”  Donov.  Brit.  Birds,  &c.  C. 
auritus,  eared  grebe. 

Gefner  calls  this  fpecies  merguli genus  alterum  ; and  Buffon 
l petit  grebe  huppe.  Gmelin  fpeaks  of  a variety  of  this 
fpecies  colymbus  cornutus  minor  of  Brifion  ; and  colymbus  feu 
podiceps  minor  of  Will.  Orn.  Rayr,  and  Albin. 

Auritus,  a fpecies  of  Trochilus,  of  a green-gold 
colour  above,  and  white  beneath  ; below  the  eyes  a band 
of  black  ; and  in  the  male  two  tufts  of  feathers  of  a violet 
colour  on  each  fide  of  the  head  under  the  ears  ; legs  downy'. 
This  is  meliifuga  Caycnenfs  of  Brill.  ; and  /’ oifeau  mouche  a 
oreilles  of  Buff.  Latham  deferibes  it  under  the  name  of 
violet-eared  humming-bird.  There  is  a variety  of  tins  bird 
with  a purple  ftripe  below  the  eyes ; near  the  ears  a black 
lpot,  and  beneath  it  another  of  blue.  This  fpecies  in- 
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habits  Cayenne,  and  is  about  four  inches  and  a half  in 
length. 

AURIUMAbscissio  , in  Antiquity , cutting  off  the  ears, 
was  a punilhment  inflifiled  by  the  Saxon  law  on  thofe  who 
robbed  chinches;  and  afterwards  on  every  thief ; and  at 
length  0:1  divers  other  criminals. 

A URO BZMUNSTE R,  in  Geography , a town  of  Ger- 
many,  in  the  circle  of  Bavaria,  id  miles  loath  of  Paflau. 

AUROCAPILLA,  in  Ornithology , a ipecies  of  Mota- 
ciua,  found  in  St.  Domingo,  Jamaica,  and  other  iflands 
in  the  American  feas.  It  is  olive,  beneath  white  ; crown 
golden ; eye-brows  black;  breaft  fpotted  with  black.  Gmelin. 
Tins  is  ftccdula  P cnnfilvanica  airro  capilla  of  Brill,  grivelette 
de  S.  Eomingue  of  Buff,  and  golden-crowned  thrulh  of  the 
Arfihc  Zoology. 

AURGGALLUS,  Matt  hew,  in  Biography,  a gram- 
marian of  the  1 6th  century,  was  a native  of  Bohemia; 
and  became  profeffor  of  languages  in  the  univerfity  of  Wit- 
temberg.  Befides  the  affiftance  he  gave  to  Luther  in 
tranflating  the  Bible,  he  wrote  in  Latin  a “ Compendium 
of  Hebrew  and  Chaldsean  Grammar,”  printed  at  Wittem- 
berg,  in  1525,  and  at  Balil,  in  1539  ; and  a treatife  on  the 
geography  of  the  Holy  Land,  intitled  “ De  Hebrssis  Ur- 
bium,  Regionum,  Populorum,  &c.  Nominibus,”  printed  at 
Wittemberg,  in  1526,  and  at  Bal’d,  in  1529.  8vo.  He  died 
in  1543.  Gen.  Difit. 

AUROIR,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Cher,  21  leagues  north-weft  of  Sancoins. 

AURON,  a river  of  France  which  runs  into  the  Eure, 
near  Bourges. 

AURONITENS,  in  Entomology,  a fpecies  of  Carabus 
of  the  apterous  kind.  The  Ihells  are  green  and  rough,  with 
raffed  lines  ; thighs  rufous.  Inhabits  Saxony'.  An  inter- 
mediate ipecies  between  carabus  auratus,  and  nitens. 

AURONZA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Italy,  belonging 
to  the  ftate  of  Venice,  in  the  Cadorin,  feven  miles  north  of 
Pieve  di  Cadora. 

ACRORA,  in  Aflronomy,  the  morning  twilight ; or  that, 
faint  light  which  begins  to  appear  in  a morning,  when  the 
fun  is  within  eighteen  degrees  of  the  horizon. 

Aurora,  in  Conchology,  a very  rare  fpecies  of  Cyfr^ea, 
difeovered  on  the  coaft  of  Otaheite  by  Captain  Cook.  It  is 
rather  ovate  ; margin  whitilh  ; back  fine  orange,  and  with- 
out fpots.  Among  collefilors  of  exotic  Ihells,  it  is  known 
by  the  name  of  cypraa  aurora , or  morning-dawn  cowry . 

Aurora,  in  Entomology,  a fpecies  of  Phaiana,  in  Ab- 
bot’s Infefils  of  Georgia.  The  upper  wings  are  yellow  ; 
bafe  and  margin  fpeekled  with  red.  Smith. 

Aurora,  the  fpecific  name  under  which  Papilio  Car- 
damines  is  deferibed  by'  Linn,  in  Fn.  Sugg.  i.  n.  801. 

Aurora,  a fpecies  of  Papilio  [Dan.  Card.)  found  in 
Siberia.  The  wings  are  fulvous  ; beneath,  an  ocellar  dot 
on  the  anterior  wings,  and  a filvery  dot,  with  a contiguous 
one  Hill  fm after  in  the  middle  of  the  pofterior  pair.  Fabricius, 
Gmelin,  &c. 

Au r o r a, a fpecies  of  L a m p y r i s ( Pyrochroa  Fab. ) , given 
by  Herbft.  as  a native  of  Pomerania.  It  is  black  ; thorax 
red  and  cancellated  ; wing-cafes  chefnut,  with  four  elevated 
lines,  and  the  intermediate  fpaces  dotted  in  rows. 

Aurora,  in  Geography,  a i ifhnd  belonging  to  the  Archi- 
pelago of  the  New  Hebrides,  in  the  South  Pacific,  ocean, 
difeovered  by  Bougainville,  in  1768.  It  is  about  twenty 
leagues  long,  and  two  broad,  and  lies  nearly  north  and  fou'ch. 
Its  eaftern  ihore  is  fteep,  but  it  has  a fmall  bay  on  the  north- 
weft  coaft.  It  abounds  with  wood  and  frelh  water ; and 
is  inhabited.  The  vegetation  of  this  illand  is  luxuriant. 
The  middle  of  it  lies  in  S.  lat.  15°  8'.  E.  long,  168’  if. 

Aurora, 
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Aurora,  in  Mythology , the  goddefs  of  the  rtiorniag,  was, 
according  to  Hefjod,  the  daughter  of  Thca  and  Hyperion, 
and  fitter  of  Sol  and  Luna ; but  according  to  others,  the 
daughter  of  Titan  and  Terra.  Under  this  title  the  ancients 
deified  the  light  which  precedes  the  rifing  of  the  fun  above 
our  hemifphere.  The  poets  reprefent  her  as  rifing  out  of 
the  ocean  in  a chariot,  drawn  by  two  rofe-coloured  horfes, 
called  by  Homer,  Lampus  and  Phaeton,  with  rofy  fingers 
dropping  gentle  dew.  The  large  veil  on  her  head  was 
folded  backwards,  to  denote  that  the  brightnefs  of  day  was 
already  advanced,  io  as  to  difperfe  the  darknefs  of  the  night. 
Virgil  deferibes  her  as  afcending  in  a flame-coloured  chariot 
with  four  horfes. 

Aurora,  in  Ornithology , a fpecies  of  Psittacus  that 
inhabits  Brafil.  It  is  yellow  ; arm-pits,  margins  of  the 
wings,  and  outer  great  quill-feathers  in  the  middle,  red. 
This  is  pjittacus  luteus  of  Briff.  perroquet  janne  of  Satern. 
Orn.  amazonc  jauns  Button,  and  aurora-parrot  of  Latham. 

The  length  of  this  bird  is  twelve  inches  ; bill,  cere,  legs 
and  claws  white  ; eye-brows  and  irides  red  ; tail  rounded, 
the  four  exterior  feathers  red  within  from  the  bafe  to  the 
middle.  Gmelin, 

Aurora,  in  Zoology , a fpecies  of  Coluber  with  179 
abdominal  plates,  and  thirty-feven  fubcaudal  feales.  This 
is  a native  of  America,  and  is  of  a livid  colour,  with  the 
back  yellow.  Gmelin.  Dr.  Shaw  deicribes  it  as  an  orange- 
coloured  fnake,  with  yellow  dorfal  band  and  abdomen. 
Length  about  two  feet  and  a half,  and  moderately  thick 
in  proportion;  head  rather  large,  and  covered  with  very 
large  feales  ; tail  fhort,  and  tapering  to  an  obtufe  point. 

Aurora  Borealis , or  Aurora  Siptcntrionalis,  in  Phyfio- 
logy , the  northern  dawn  or  light,  fometimes  called Jlreamcrs, 
is  an  extraordinary  meteor,  or  luminous  appearance,  Ihewing 
itfelf  in  the  night-time,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  heavens: 
and  molt  ufually  in  frofty  weather. 

It  is  ufually  of  a reddifh  colour,  inclining  to  yellow,  and 
fends  out  frequent  corufcations  of  pale  light,  which  feem  to 
rife  from  the  horizon  in  a pyramidal  undulating  form,  and 
{hoot,  with  great  velocity,  up  to  the  zenith.  This  light 
fometimes  appears  remarkably  red,  as  it  happened  Dec.  5, 
1 737,  of  which  we  have  very  full  accounts  from  divers  parts 
of  Europe,  in  the  Phil.  Tranf.  N°459.  feft.  7.  p.  583 — 606. 

The  aurora  borealis  appears  frequently  in  form  of  an  arch ; 
chiefly  in  the  fpring  and  autumn  ; after  a dry  year. — The 
arch  is  partly  bright,  partly  dark ; but  generally  tranfparent. 
And  the  matter  of  which  'it  confifts  is  alfo  found  to  have 
no  effedt  on  the  rays  of  light  which  pafs  through  it.  Dr. 
Hamilton  oblerves,  that  he  could  plainly  dilcern  the  fmalleft 
fpeck  in  the  Pleiades  through  the  denfity  of  thofe  clouds 
which  formed  the  aurora  borealis  in  1763,  without  the 
ieaft  diminution  of  its  fplendor,  or  increafe  of  twinkling. 
Phil.  Effays,  Eff.  iii.  p.  106. 

Sometimes  it  produces  an  iris. — M.  Godin  judges,  that 
mott  of  the  extraordinary  meteors  and  appearances  in  the 
flties,  related  as  prodigies  by  hittorians,  e.  gr.  battles,  and 
the  like,  may  be  probably  enough  reduced  to  the  clafs  of 
auroras  borealcs.  Vide  Hitt.  Acad.  R.  Scienc.  an.  1762. 
p.  405.  _ - 

1 his  kind  of  meteor,  which  is  more  uncommon  as  we  ap- 
proach towards  the  equator,  is  almoft  conftant  during  the 
long  ■winter,  and  appears  with  the  greateft  luttre  in  the 
polar  regions. 

In  the  Shetland  ifles,  the  “merry' dancers,”  as  the  northern 
lights  are  there  called,  are  the  conftant  attendants  of  clear 
evenings,  and  afford  great  relief  amidft  the  gloom  of  the  long 
winter  nights.  They  commonly  appear  at  twilight,  near  the 
horizon,  of  a dun  colour,  approaching  to  yellow;  they  forne- 
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times  continue  in  that  ftate  for  feveral  ho-ure,  without  any 
perceptible  motion ; and  afterwards  they  break  out  into 
ftreams  of  flronger  light,  fpreading  into  columns,  and  alter- 
ing (lowly  into  10,000  different  ihapes,  and  varying  their 
colours  from  all  the  tints  of  yellow  to  the  mott  obfeure  ruffet. 
They  often  cover  the  whole  hemifphere,  and  then  exhibit  the 
mott  brilliant  appearance.  Their  motions  at  this  time  are 
mott  amazingly  quick  ; and  they  aftonifti  the  fpedtator  with 
the  rapid  change  of  their  form.  They  break  out  in  places 
where  none  were  feen  before,  ikimming  brifldy  along  the 
heavens,  are  fuddenly  extinguished,  and  are  fucceeded  by  an 
uniform  dufky  tract.  This  again  is  brilliantly  illuminated  in 
the  fame  manner,  and  as  fuddenly  left  a dark  fpace.  In 
fome  nights,  they  affume  the  appearance  of  large  columns, 
on  one  fide  of  the  deepeft  yellow',  and  on  the  other,  gradually 
changing  till  it  becomes  undiftinguifhed  from  the  fky.  They 
have  generally  a ftrong  tremulous  motion  from  one  end  to  the 
other,  and  this  continues  till  the  whole  vaniflies.  As  for  us, 
who  fee  only  the  extremities  of  thefe  northern  phenomena, 
we  can  have  but  a faint  idea  of  their  fplendor  and  motions. 
According  to  the  ftate  of  the  atmoiphere,  they  differ  in 
colour;  and  fometimes  affuming  the  colour  of  blood,  they 
make  a dreadful  appearance.  The  ruftic  fages,  who  cbferve 
them,  become  prophetic,  and  terrify  the  fpedfators  with 
alarms  of  war,  peftilence,  and  famine  : nor,  indeed,  were 
thefe  fuperftitious  prefages  peculiar  to  the  northern  iflands  : 
appearances  of  a iimilar  nature  are  of  ancient  date  ; and 
they  were  diftinguiftied  by  the  appellations  of  “ phafmata,” 
“ trabes,”  and  “ bolides,”  according  to  their  forms  and 
colours.  In  old  times  they  w'ere  either  more  rare,  or  lef$ 
frequently  noticed:  hut  when  they  occurred,  they  wrere 
fuppofed  to  portend  great  events,  and  the  timid  imagination 
formed  of  them  aerial  conflitts. 

In  the  northern  latitudes  of  Sweden  and  Lapland,  the 
aurorae  boreales  are  not  only  Angularly  beautiful  in  their  ap- 
pearance, but  afford  travellers  by  their  almoft  conftant  ef- 
fulgence a very  beautiful  light  during  the  whole  night.  In 
Hudfon’s  bay,  the  aurora  borealis  diftufes  a,  variegated  fplen- 
dor, which  is  faid  to  equal  that  of  the  full  moon.  In  the 
north -eaftern  parts  of  Siberia,  according  to  the  defeription 
of  Gmelin  (Reife  durch  Siberien,  vol.  iii.  p.  135.  ),  cited 
and  tranfiated  by  Dr.  Blagden  (Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  lxxiv. 
p.  228.)  thefe  northern  lights  are  obferved  to  “begin  with 
fingle  bright  pillars,  rifing  in  the  north,  and  almoft  at  the 
fame  time  in  the  north-eatt,  which  gradually  increafing  com- 
prehend a large  fpace  of  the  heavens,  rulh  about  from  place 
to  place  with  incredible  velocity,  and  finally  almoft  cover 
the  whole  Iky  up  to  the  zenith,  and  produce  an  appearance 
as  if  a vaft  tent  was  expanded  in  the  heavens,  glittering 
with  gold,  rubies,  and  fapphire.  A more  beautiful  fpe&acle 
cannot  be  painted;  but  whoever  Ihould  fee  fuch  a northern 
liuht  for  the  firft  time,  could  not  behold  it  without  terror. 
For  however  line  the  illuminations  may  be,  it  is  attended, 
as  I have  learned  from  the  relation  of  many  perfons,  with 
fuch  a hilling,  cracking,  and  rulhing  noife  through  the  air, 
as  if  the  largeft  fire-works  were  playing  off.  To  deferibe 
what  they  then  hear,  they  make  ufe  of  the  exprefixon  “ fpo- 
lochi  chodjat,”  that  is,  the  raging  hoft  is  palling.  The 
hunters,  who  purfue  the  w'hite  and  blue  foxes  in  the  con- 
fines of  -the  Icy  fea,  are  often  overtaken  in  their  courfe  by 
thefe  northern  lights.  Their  dogs  are  then  (o  much  fright- 
ened, that  they  will  not  move,  but  lie  obftinately  on  the 
ground  till  the  noife  has  palled.  Commonly  clear  and  calm 
weather  follows  this  kind  of  northern  lights.  I have  heard 
this  account,  not  from  one  perfon  only,  but  confirmed  by 
the  uniform  teftimony  of  many  who  have  fpent  part  of 
feveral  years  in  thefe  very  northern  regions,  and  inhabited 
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different  countries  from  the  Yenifei  to  the  Lena  ; fo  that  no 
doubt  of  its  truth  can  remain.  Thisfeems  indeed  to  be  the 
real  birth-place  of  the  aurora  borealis.”  This  account  of 
the  nodes  attending  t',  ■' aurora  borealis,  allowing  for  fome 
degree  of  exaggeration,  das  been  corroborated  by  other 
teftimonies.  A perfon,  who  refided  feven  years  at  Hudlon’s 
Bay,  confirms  M.  Gindin’s  relation  of  the  fine  appearance 
and  brilliant  colours  of  the  northern  lights,  and  particularly 
of  their  rulhing  noife,  which  he  affirms  he  has  frequently 
heard,  and  compares  it  to  the  found  produced  by  whirling 
round  a ffick  fwiftly  at  the  end  of  a firing.  A fimilar  node 
has  alfo  been  heard  in  Sweden.  Mr.  Nairne  alfo,  being  in 
Northampton,  at  a time  when  the  northern  lights  were  re- 
markably bright,  is  confident  he  perceived  a hilling  or  whiz- 
zing lound.  Mr.  Belknap,  of  Dover,  in  New-Hamplhire, 
North  America,  tefiiiies  to  this  fa<ft.  American  Tranf. 
vol.  ii.  p.  196.  M.  Cavallo  fays  that  the  crackling  noife  is 
diftindtly  audible,  and  that  he  has  heard  it  more  than  once. 
Elem.  of  Nat.  and  Exper.  Philof.  vol.  iii.  p.  449.  See  alfo 
Muffchenbroek  Introd.  Ph.lof.  vol.  ii.  p.  1056.  $ 2495. 
Beccaria  dell’  Eledtricifmo  Artifi  et  Nat.  p.  221. 

Similar  lights,  called  aurora  aujlrafes , have  been  long 
fince  obferved  towards  tire  fouth  pole  1 fee  Phil.  Tranf. 
N ' 461.  $ 23,  24,  and  25U  and  vol.  liv.  N°  53.) ; and  their 
exiftence  has  been  more  lately  afeertained  by  Mr.  Forfter, 
who  allures  11s,  that,  in  his  voyage  round  the  world  with 
captain  Cook,  he  obferved  them  in  high  fouthern  latitudes, 
though  attended  with  phenomena  fomewhat  different  from 
thofe  which  are  feen  here.  On  Feb.  17,  1773,  in  fouth  lat. 
58  , “ a beautiful  phenomenon  (he  fays)  was  obferved  dur- 
ing the  preceding  night,  which  appeared  again  this  and  fe- 
veral  following  nights.  It  confilted  of  long  columns  of  a 
clear  white  light,  fhooting  up  from  the  horizon  to  the  eaft- 
ward,  almoft  to  the  zenith,  and  gradually  fpreading  on  the 
whole  fouthern  part  of  the  Iky.  Thefe  columns  were 
fometimes  bent  fideways  at  their  upper  extremities  ; and 
though  in  moft  refpefts  fimilar  to  the  northern  lights  ( au- 
rora borealis)  of  our  hemifpherc,  yet  differed  from  them  in 
being  always  of  a whitifh  colour,  whereas  ours  affume  va- 
rious tints,  elpecially  thefe  of  a fiery  and  purple  hue. 
The  Iky  was  generally  clear  when  they  appeared,-  and  the 
air  lharp  and  cold,  the  thermometer  Handing  at  the  freez- 
ing point.” 

The  periods  of  the  appearance  of  thefe  northern  lights 
are  very  inconftant.  In  fome  years  they  occur  very  fre- 
quently, and  in  others  they  are  more  rare  ; and  it  has  been 
obferved  that  they  are  more  common  about  the  time  of  the 
equinoxes  than  at  other  feafons  of  the  year. 

Dr.  Halley  Tee  Philof.  Tranf.  N°  347.  p.  406.  or  Abr. 
vol.  iv.  p.  138.)  has  collefted  together  feveral  obfervations, 
which  form  a kind  of  hiftory  of  this  phenomenon.  After 
havi  ig  particularly  deferibed  the  various  circuunftances  which 
atte  nded  that  obferved  by  himfelf  and  many  others  in  March 
1716,  and  which  was  Angularly  brilliant,  he  proceeds  with 
informing  us,  that  the  firft  account  of  fimilar  phenomena 
recorded  in  the  Englifh  annals,  is  that  of  the  appearance 
which  was  noticed  Jan.  33,  1560,  and  called  “ burning 
fpears”  by  the  author  of  a book  intitled  “ A Defcription 
of  Meteors,”  by  W.  F.  D.  D.  reprinted  at  London,  in 
1654.  The  next  appearance  of  a like  kind,  recorded  by 
Stow,  occurred  on  0<Tober  7,  1564.  In  1574,  as  Camden 
and  Stow  inform  us,  an  aurora  borealis  was  feen  for  two  fuc- 
ceffive  nights,  viz.  14th  and  15th  of  November,  with  ap- 
pearances fimilar  to  thofe  obferved  in  1716,  and  which  are 
now  commonly  noticed.  The  fame  phenomenon  was  twice 
feen  in  Brabant  in  1575,  viz.  on  the  13th  of  February  and 
the  28th  of  September  ; and  the  circumftances  attending  it 
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were  deferibed  by  Cornelius  Gemma,  who  compares  them 
to  fpears,  fortified  cities,  and  armies  fighting  in  the  air.  In 
the  year  1580,  M.  Maftlin  obferved  thefe  phafniata,  as  he 
calls  them,  at  Baknang,  iu  the  county  of  Wirtemberg,  in 
Germany,  no  lets  than  feven  times  in  the  fpace  of  twelve 
months;  and  again,  at  feveral  different  times,  in  1581. 
On  September  2d,  1621,  the  fame  phenomenon  was  feen 
over  all  France  ; and  it  was  particularly  deferibed  by  Gaf- 
fendus,  in  his  “ Phyfics,”  who  gave  it  the  name  of  “ au- 
rora borealis.”  Another  was  feen  all  over  Germany,  in 
Nov.  1623,  and  was  deferibed  by  Kepler.  Since  that  time, 
for  more  than  eighty  years,  we  have  no  account  of  any 
fuch  phenomenon  either  at  home  or  abroad.  In  1707,  Mr. 
Neve  obferved  one  of  fmall  continuance  in  Ireland  ; and  in 
the  fame  year,  a fimilar  appearance  was  feen  by  Roiner  at 
Copenhagen  ; and  during  an  interval  of  eighteen  months,  in 
the  years  1707  and  1708,  this  fort  of  light  had  been  feen 
no  lefs  than  five  times.  Hence  it  fiiould  feem,  fays  Dr. 
Halley,  that  the  air,  or  earth,  or  both,  are  not  at  all  times 
difpofed  to  produce  this  phenomenon,  though  it  is  pcfiible 
it  may  happen  in  the  day  time,  in  bright  moon-fhine,  or  in 
cloudy  weather,  and  fo  pafs  unobferved.  Dr.  Halley  fur- 
ther obferves,  that  the  aurora  borealis  of  1716,  which  he 
deferibed,  was  vifible  from  the  weft  of  Ireland  to  the  con- 
fines of  Ruflia,  and  to  the  eaft  of  Poland  ; extending  at 
leaft  near  30° of  longitude,  and  from  about  the  50th  degree  of 
north  latitude,  over  almolt  all  the  north  of  Europe ; and  in  all 
places  at  the  fame  time,  it  exhibited  appearances  fimilar  to 
thofe  which  he  obferved  at  London.  He  regrets,  however, 
that  he  was  unable  to  determine  its  height  for  want  of  con- 
temporary obfervations  at  different  places.  Father  Bofco- 
vich  has  determined  the  height  of  an  aurora  borealis,  cb- 
ferved  on  the  16th  of  December  1737,  by  the  marquis 
of  Poleni,  to  have  been  825  miles  ; and  Mr.  Bergman, 
from  a mean  of  thirty  computations,  makes  the  average 
height  of  the  aurora  borealis  to  be  72  Swedifh,  or  (fup- 
poling  a Swedifh  mile  to  be  about  6 Englifh  miles!  468 
Englifh  miles.  Euler  fuppofes  the  height  to  be  feveral 
thoufands  of  miles ; and  Mairan  alfo  affigns  to  thefe  phe- 
nomena a very  elevated  region,  the  far  greater  number  of 
them  being,  according  to  him,  about  200  leagues  above 
the  furface  of  the  earth.  Dr.  Blagden,  fpeaking  of  the 
height  of  fome  fiery  meteors  (Phil.  Tranf.  vol.lxxiv.  p.227.), 
fays,  that  “ the  aurora  borealis  appears  to  occup^as  high, 
if  not  a higher  region,  above  ttnrfarfece  of  the  earth,  as 
may  be  judged  from  the  very  diftant  countries  to  which 
it  has  been  vifible  at  the  fame  time ;”  he  adds,  that  “ the 
great  accumulation  of  eleCtric  matter  feems  to  lie  beyond 
the  verge  of  our  atmofphere,  as  eftimated  by  the  ceffation 
of  twilight.”  However  the  height  of  thefe  meteors,  none 
of  which  appear  to  have  afeended  fo  high  as  100  miles, 
is  trivial,  compared  with  the  elevations  above  aferibed  to 
the  aurora  borealis.  But  as  it  is  difficult  to  make  fuch 
obfervations  on  this  phenomenon  as  are  fufficient  to  afford 
a juft  eftimate  of  its  altitude,  they  muft  be  fubjedt  to  con- 
fiderable  variation  and  to  material  error.  It  is  not  impro- 
bable, that  the  higheft  regions  of  the  aurora  borealis  are 
the  fame  with  thofe  in  which  fire-balls  move  ; more  efpe- 
cially  as  Dr.  Blagden  informs  us,  that  inftances  are  re- 
corded, in  which  the  northern  lights  have  been  feen  to 
join,  and  form  luminous  balls,  darting  about  with  great 
velocity,  and  even  leaving  a train  behind  like  the  common 
fire-balls.  This  ingenious  author,  however,  conjecturing 
that  diftindt  regions  are  allotted  to  the  eledtrical  phenomena 
of  our  atmofphere,  affigns  the  appearance  of  fire-balls  to 
that  region  which  lies  beyond  the  limits  of  our  crepufcular 
atmofphere  ; and  a greater  elevation  above  the  earth  to  that 
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accumulation  of  electricity  in  a lighter  and  lefs  condenfed 
form,  which  produces  the  wonderfully  diverfified  dreams  and 
corufcatious  cf  the  aurora  borealis. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  affign  the  caufe  of  this 
phenomenon.  Dr.  Halley  firlt  imagined  that  the  watery 
vapours,  or  effluvia,  rarefied  exceedingly  by  fubterraneous 
iive,  and  tinged  with  fulphureous  dreams,  which  many  na- 
turalids  have  fuppofed  to  be  the  caufe  of  earthquakes, 
might  alfo  have  been  the  caufe  of  this  appearance.  But  this 
hvpothefis  was  not  fufficient  to  account  for  the  immenfe  ex- 
tent of  thefe  phenomena  over  the  furfuce  of  the  earth,  and 
for  their  being  always  feen  on  the  north  fide  of  the  horizon, 
and  never  to  the  fouth.  Abandoning  this  hypothefis,  he 
conceived  that  the  aurora  borealis  is  produced  by  a kind  cf 
lubtile  matter,  or  magnetic  effluvia,  freely  pervading  the 
pores  of  the  earth,  and  which,  entering  into  it  near  its 
fouthern  pole,  paffes  out  again  with  a like  force  into  the 
aether  at  the  fame  didance  from  the  northern  ; the  obliquity 
of  its  direction  being  proportioned  to  its  didance  from  the 
pole.  This  i'ubtile  matter,  by  becoming  fome  way  or  other 
more  denfe,  or  having  its  velocity  increafed,  may  he  capable 
of  producing  a final!  degree  of  light,  after  the  manner  of 
effluvia  from  eleCtric  bodies,  which,  by  a drong  and  quick 
friction,  emit  light  in  the  dark  : to  which  fort  of  light  this 
feems  to  have  a great  affinity.  If  Dr.  Halley  had  known, 
that  an  eleCtrical  broke  would  give  polarity  to  a needle  de- 
ffitute  of  it,  and  reverfe  the  poles  of  one  previoufly  endued 
with  it,  he  would  have  been  led  of  courfe  to  conclude  the 
electric  and  magnetic  effluvia  to  be  the  fame,  and  that  the 
aurora  borealis  was  this  fluid  performing  its  circulation  from 
one  pole  of  the  earth  to  another  ; and  he  would  thus  have 
anticipated  the  hypothefis  of  Sign.  Beccaria.  SeeMr.  Cotes’s 
defeription  of  this  phenomenon,  and  method  of  explaining 
it,  by  dreams  emitted  from  the  heterogeneous  and  ferment- 
ing vapours  of  ihe  atmofphere,  in  Smith’s  Optics,  p.  69, 
&c.  or  Phil.  Tranf.  Abr.  vol.  vi.  part  ii. 

The  celebrated  M.  de  Mairan,  in  an  exprefs  treatife  on 
the  aurora  borealis,  publifhed  in  1731,  affigns  its  caufe  to 
be  the  Zodiacal  light,  which,  according  to  him,  is  no 
other  than  the  fun’s  atmofphere  ; this  light  happening,  on 
fome  occaiions,  to  meet  the  upper  parts  of  our  air,  on  the 
fide  of  the  limits  where  univerfal  gravity  begins  to  act  more 
forcibly  towards  the  earth  than  towards  the  fun,  rails  into 
cur  atmofphere,  to  a greater  or  lefs  depth,  as  its  fpecific 
gravity  is  greater  or  lefs,  compared  with  the  air  throueh 
which  it  paffes.  Although  the  whole  atmofphere  of  the 
earth  be  involved  in  the  folar  atmofphere,  it  is  thrown  off 
both  ways  from  the  equatorial  to  the  polar  regions.  This 
projection  is  owing  partly  to  the  centrifugal  force  arifing 
from  the  diurnal  motion  of  the  earth,  which,  being  greated 
at  the  equator,  and  decreaiing  towards  the  poles,  turns  afide 
the  zodiacal  matter  towards  each  pole  ; fo  that  by  hishypo- 
tiielis  he  anticipates  the  difeovery  of  aurorae  audrales  : and 
partly  to  the  progreffive  motion  of  the  earth  in  its  annual 
orbit.  In  this  cafe  the  light  ffiouid  dart  from  the  equator 
to  the  poles,  and  not,  as  it  really  does,  from  the  poles  to 
the  equator.  Vide  Traci.  Phyf.  & Hid.  del  Aurore  Boreal. 
Suites  des  Mem.  de  1’ Acad.  R.  des  Scienc.  ann.  1731.  p.  3, 
feq.  There  is  an  abftraCt  of  Mr.  Mairan’ s Phyfical  and 
llidorical  Treatife  of  the  aurora  borealis,  in  the  Phil.  Tranf. 
N 5 433.  or  Abrldg.  vol.  viii.  p.  450. 

M.  Euler  thinks  the  caufe  of  the  aurora  borealis  not 
owing  to  the  zodiacal  light,  as  Mr.  de  Mairan  fuppofes ; 
but  to  particles  of  our  atmofphere,  driven  beyond  its  li- 
mits by  the  impulfe  of  the  light  of  the  fun.  On  this  fup- 
pofftion  he  endeavours  to  account  for  the  phenomenon  ob- 
lerved  concerning  this  light.  He  fuppofes  the  zodiacal  light, 
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and  the  tails  of  comets,  to  be  owing  to  a fwnilar  caufe. 
See  Tail  of  Comets , and  Zodiacal  Light. 

Ever  fmee  the  identity  of  lightning  and  of  the  eleCtric 
matter  has  been  al'certained,  philofophers  have  been  natu- 
rally led  to  feek  the  explication  of  aerial  meteors  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  eleCtricity  ; and  there  is  now  no  doubt  but  mod 
of  them,  and  efpecially  the  aurora  borealis,  are  eleCtrical 
phenomena.  Befide  the  more  obvious  and  known  appear- 
ances w;  ich  conftitute  a refemblance  between  this  meteor 
and  the  eleCtric  matter  whereby  lightning  is  produced,  it 
has  been  ohl'erved,  that  the  aurora  occaiions  a very  fenfible 
fluctuation  in  the  magnetic  needle  ; that  the  atmofphere 
yields,  at  the  time  of  its  occurrence,  a quantity  cf  eleCtric 
fire  ; and  that,  when  it  has  extended  lower  than  ufual  into 
the  atmofphere,  the  fiafiies  have  been  attended  with  various 
founds  of  rumbling  and  hiffing,  already  mentioned,  and  at- 
tributed by  Dr.  Blagden  (ubi  fupra)  to  fmall  dreams  of 
electric  matter  running  off  to  the  earth  from  the  great 
maffes,  or  accumulations,  of  eleCtricity,  by  which  he  fup- 
pofes both  meteors  and  the  northern  lights  to  be  produced. 
Befides,  the  aurora  borealis  may  be  partly  imitated  by  means 
of  artificial  eleCtricity.  Dr.  Hamilton,  of  Dublin,  (Phil, 
Eff.  eff.  iii.)  feems  to  have  been  the  fird  perfon  who  at- 
tempted to  difeover  any  pofitive  evidence  of  the  eleCtrical 
quality  of  the  aurora  borealis  ; but  the  only  proof  he  pro- 
duces is  an  experiment  of  Mr.  Hawkfbee,  by  wh  ch  the 
eleCtrical  fluid  is  fiiewn  to  affume  appearances  refembling 
the  aurora  borealis,  when  it  paffes  through  a vacuum,  pie 
obferved,  that  when  the  air  was  mod  perfectly  exhauded,  the 
dreams  of  eleCtric  matter  were  then  quite  white  ; but  when  a 
lmall  quantity  of  air  was  let  in,  the  light  affumed  more  of 
a purple  colour.  The  flaffling  of  this  light,  therefore,, 
from  the  denfe  regions  of  the  atmofphere  into  fuch  as  are 
more  rare,  and  the  tranfition*  through  mediums  of  differ- 
ent denfities,  he  confiders  as  the  caufe  of  the  aurora  bore- 
alis, and  of  the  different  colours  it  affurnes.  Mr.  Canton, 
foon  after  he  had  obtained  eleCtricity  from  the  clouds,  of- 
fered a coiijeCture,  that  the  aurora  borealis  is  occafioned  by 
the  fiaffling  of  eleCtric  fire  from  pofitive  towards  negative 
clouds  at  a great  didance,  through  the  upper  part  of  the 
atmofphere  where  the  refidance  is  lead.  And  he  fuppofes, 
that  the  aurora,  which  happens  at  the  time  when  the  mag- 
netic needle  is  didurbed  by  the  heat  of  the  earth,  is  the 
electricity  of  the  heated  air  above  it  ; and  this  appears 
chiefly  in  the  northern  regions,  as  the  alteration  in  the  heat 
of  the  air  in  thofe  parts  will  be  the  greated  ; nor  is  this  hy- 
pothefis,  he  fays,  improbable,  when  it  is  confidered,that  elec- 
tricity is  the  known  caufe  of  thunder  and  lightning;  that  it 
has  b een  extracted  from  the  air  at  the  time  of  an  aurora  bore- 
alis (fee  Condenser);  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  northern 
countries  obferve  it  to  be  remarkably  drong  when  a fudden 
thaw  fucceeds  fevere  cold  weather;  and  that  the  tourmalin 
is  known  to  emit  and  abforb  the  eleCtric  fluid  only  by  the 
increafe  or  diminution  of  its  heat.  Pofitive  and  negative 
eleCtricity  in  the  air,  with  a proper  quantity  of  moidure  to 
ferve  as  a conductor,  will,  he  conceives,  account  for  this  and 
other  meteors  fometimes  feen  in  a ferene  iky.  Mr.  Canton  af- 
tei  wards  contrived  to  exhibit  this  meteor  by  means  of  the 
Torricellian  vacuum,  in  a glafs  tube  about  three  feet  long,  and 
fealed  hermetically.  When  one  end  of  the  tube  is  held  in  the 
hand,  and  the  other  applied  to  the  conductor,  the  whole 
tube  will  be  illuminated  from  end  to  end  ; and  will  continue 
luminous  without  interruption  for  a confiderable  time  after 
it  has  been  removed  from  the  conductor.  If,  after  this,  it 
be  drawn  through  the  hand  either  way,  the  light  will  be 
uncommonly  intenfe,  and  without  the  lead  interruption, 
from  one  hand  to  the  other,  even  to  its  whole  length.  And 

though 
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though  a great  part  o>f  the  electricity  is  difcharged  by  this 
operation,  it  will  flulh  at  intervals,  when  held  only  at  one 
extremity,  and  kept  quite  Hill ; but  if  it  be  grafped  by  the 
other  hand  at  the  fame  time  in  a different  place,  llrong 
flafhes  of  light  will  hardly  ever  fail  to  dart  from  one  end  to 
the  other,  and  thele  will  continue  twenty-four  hours  and 
longer,  without  any  frefli  excitation.  An  arched  double 
barometer  of  a confiderable  height  is  an  improvement  of 
this  contrivance,  for  exhibiting  the  appearance  of  an  aurora 
borealis,  by  means  of  the  eledlric  fire.  To  Mr.  Canton’s 
hypothefis  it  has  been  objedled,  that  the  eledlrical  fire  would 
flalh  in  every  diredtion,  according  to  the  pofition  of  the 
clouds,  as  well  as  from  north  to  loutn  ; and  that  upon  his 
hypothefis,  illuftrated  by  the  tourmalin,  the  aurora  borealis 
ought  to  be  moll  frequent  in  fummer,  when  the  air  is  moll 
heated,  whereas  it  is  found  to  be  the  reverfe.  Sjgnior 
Beccaria,  who  purfued  his  obfervations  on  atmofpherical 
eledlricity  farther  than  any  of  his  affociates  in  thele  inquiries, 
conjedtures  that  there  is  a conltant  and  regular  circulation 
of  the  electric  fluid  from  north  to  fouth,  which  may  be  the 
original  courfe  of  magnetiim  in  general  ; and  he  thinks, 
that  the  aurora  borealis  may  be  this  eledtric  matter  perform- 
ing its  circulation  in  fuch  a Hate  of  the  atmofphere  as  ren- 
ders it  vifible,  or  approaching  nearer  the  earth  than  ufual. 
Againll  this  fuppofed  circulation  it  has  been  alleged  that 
it  ought  to  dart  from  the  horizon  towards  the  zenith  in  the 
northern  hemifphere,  and  from  the  zenith  towards  the  hori- 
zon in  the  fouthern  one ; whereas  Mr,  Forftcr,  as  we  have 
already  mentioned,  informs  us,  that  the  columns  fliot  up 
from  the  horizon  towards  the  zenith  as  well  in  the  fouthern 
hemifphere  as  in  the  northern  ; fo  that  if  the  aurora  borealis 
is  to  be  regarded  as  the  flafliings  of  eledlric  matter,  its 
courfe  is  plainly  diredled  from  both  poles  towards  the 
equator,  and  not  from  one  pole  to  the  other.  Why  the 
eledlricity  of  the  atmofphere  ffiould  be  conflantly  found  to 
diredl  its  courfe  from  the  poles  towards  the  equator,  and 
not  from  the  equator  to  the  poles,  fuggefts  a difficulty 
which  an  anonymous  writer  (Encycl.  Brit.)  has  attempted 
to  folve  in  the  following  manner. — Affuming  three  axioms; 
viz.  that  all  eledlric  bodies,  when  confiderably  heated, 
become  conductors  of  eledlricity  ; that,  e convcrfo,  non- 
eledlrics  when  fubjedled  to  violent  degrees  of  cold, 
ought  to  become  electric  ; and  that  cold  mull  alfo  increafe 
the  eledlric  powers  of  fuch  fubflances  as  are  already  elec- 
tric ; it  is  ealy  (fays  this  writer)  to  deduce  from  thefe  prin- 
tiples  the  caufe  of  the  aurora  borealis.  “ The  air,  all 
round  the  globe,  at  a certain  height  above  its  furface,  is 
found  to  be  exceedingly  cold,  and  as  far  as  experiments 
have  yet  determined,  exceedingly  eledtrical  alfo.  The  in- 
ferior parts  of  the  atmofphere  between  the  tropics,  are  vio- 
lently heated  during  the  day-time  by  the  refiedlion  of  the 
fun’s  rays  from  the  earth.  Such  air  will  therefore  be  a kind 
of  condudtor,  and  much  more  readily  part  with  its  eledlri- 
city to  the  clouds  and  vapours  floating  in  it,  than  the  colder 
air  towards  the  north  and  fouth  poles.  Hence  the  prodi- 
gious appearances  of  eledlricity  in  thefe  regions,  fhewing 
itielf  in  thunder  and  other  tempefts  of  the  molt  terrible 
kind.  Immenfe  quantities  of  the  eledtric  fluid  are  thus  com- 
municated to  the  earth  ; and  the  inferior  warm  atmofphere 
having  once  exhauited  itfelf,  muff  neceffivily  be  recruited 
from  the  upper  and  colder  region.  This  becomes  very  proba- 
ble from  what  the  French  mathematicians  obferved  when  cm 
the  top  of  one  of  the  Andes.  They  were  often  involved  in 
clouds, which,  finking  down  into  the  warm  rair,  appeared  there 
to  be  highly  eledlrified,  and  difcharged  fhemfeives  in  violent 
tcmpells  of  thunder  and  lightning  ; while  in  the  mean  time, 
pn  tiie  top  of  the  mountain,  they  enjoyed  a calm  and  ferene 


Iky.  In  the  temperate  and  frigid  zones,  the  inferior  parts 
of  the  atmolphere,  never  being  fo  ftrongly  heated,  do  not 
part  with  their  eledlricity  fo  eafily  as  in  the  ton-id  zone, 
and  confequently  do  not  require  fuch  recruits  from  the  up- 
per regions  ; but  notwithflandrug  the  difference  of  heat  cb- 
ferved  in  different  parts  of  the  earth  near  the  furface,  it  is 
very  probable  that  at  confiderable  heights  the  degrees  of 
cold  are  nearly  equal  all  round  it.  Were  there  a like  equality 
in  the  heat  or  the  under  part,  there  could  never  be  any  con- 
liderable lofs  of  equilibrium  in  the  eledlricity  of  the  atmo- 
fphere ; but  as  the  hot  air  of  the  torrid  zone  is  perpetually 
bringing  down  vail  quantities  of  eledtric  matter  from  the 
cold  air  that  lies  directly  above  it  ; and  as  the  inferior  parts 
of  the  atmofphere  lying  towards  the  north  and  fouth  poles 
do  not  condudl  in  any  great  degree  ; it  thence  follows,  that 
the  upper  parts  cf  the  atmofphere  lying  ever  the  torrid 
zone  will  continually  require  a fupply  f.  om  the  northern 
and  fouthern  regions.  This  eafily  ihews  the  neccffity  of  an 
eledlric  current  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  atmofphere  from 
each  pole  towards  the  equator:  and  thus  we  are  alfo  fur- 
l'ifhed  with  a reafon  why  the  aurora  borealis  appears  more 
frequently  in  winter  than  in  fummer ; namely,  beqaufe  at 
that  time  the  eledtric  power  of  the  inferior  atmofphere  is 
greater  on  account  of  the  cold  than  i.i  fummer  ; and  confe- 
quently the  abundant  eledlricity  of  the  upper  regions  mull 
go  aimofl  wholly  off  to  the  equatorial  parts,  it  being  impof- 
iible  for  it  to  get  down  to  the  earth:  hence  alio  the  aurora 
borealis  appears  very  frequent  and  bright  in  the  frigid  zones, 
the  degree  of  cold  in  the  upper  and  under  regions  of  the 
atmofphere  being  much  more  nearly  equal  in  thefe  parts 
than  in  any  other.  In  fome  parts  of  Siberia  particu- 
larly, this  meteor  appears  conftantly  from  Odlober  to  Chrifl- 
mas,  and  its  corufcations  are  faid  to  be  very  terrifying. 
Travellers  agree,  that  here  the  aurora  borealis  appears  in 
greatell  perfedtion  ; and  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  Siberia 
is  the  eoldefl  country  on  earth.  In  confirmation  of  this,  it 
may  alfo  be  obferved,  that,  from  the  experiments  hitherto 
made  with  the  eledlrical  kite,  the  air.  appears  confiderably 
more  eledlrical  in  winter  than  in  fummer,  though  the  clouds 
are  known  to  be  often  moll  violently  eledlrified  in  the  fum- 
mer-time  ; a proof,  that  the  eledlricity  naturally  belonging 
to  the  air  is  in  fummer  much  more  powerfully  drawn  oil  by 
the  clouds  than  in  the  winter,  owing  to  the  excels  of  heat 
in  fummer,  as  already  obferved. 

“ A confiderable  difficulty,  however,  flill  remains  from 
the  upright  pofition  which  the  llreams  of  the  aurora  bore- 
alis are  generally  fuppofed  to  have  5 whereas,  according  to 
the  hypothefis  above-mentioned,  they  ought  rather, to  run 
diredlly  from  north  to  fouth.  This  difficulty  occurred  to 
Dr.  Halley  ; but  he  anfwers  it  by  fuppofing  his  magnetic  ef- 
fluvia to  pafs  from  one  pole  to  another  in  arches  of  great 
circles,  anting  to  a vaft  height  above  the  earth,  and  confe- 
quently darling  from  the  places  whence  they  arefe  almoft 
like  the  radii  of  a circle  ; in  which  cafe,  being  fet  off  in  a 
diredtion  nearly  perpendicular  to  the  furface  of  the  earth, 
they  mult  neceffarily  appear  eredt  to  thole  who  fee  them 
from  auv  part  of  the  furface,  as  is  demonflrated  by  mathe- 
maticians. It  is  alfo  rcafonable  to  think  that  they  will  take 
this  diredtion  rather  than  any  other,  on  account  of  their 
meeting  with  lefs  reiiilance  in  the  very  high  regions  of  the. 
air  than  in  fuch  as  are  lower. 

“ But  the  greatell  difficulty  flill  remains : for  we  have 
fuppofed  the  equilibrium  of  the  atmofphere  to  be  broken  in 
the  day-time,  and  reil.ored  only  in  tiie  night;  whereas,  con- 
fidering  the  immenfe  velocity  with  which  the  eledlric  fluid 
moves,  the  equilibrium  ought  to  be  reftored  I.  all  parts  al- 
mofl  inllantaucoufly  5 yet  the  aurora  borealis  never  appeal's 
3 B 2 except 
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except  in  the  night,  although  its  brightnefs  is  iuch  as  muft 
fometimes  make  it  vifible  to  us  did  it  really  exift  in  the  Gay- 
time. 

“ In  anfwer  to  this  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  though  the 
paffage  of  electricity  through  a good  conductor  is  infcanta- 
neous,  yet  through  a bad  conductor  it  is  obferved  to  take 
fometime  in  palling.  As  our  atmofphere  therefore,  unlefs 
very  violently  heated,  is  but  a bad  conductor  of  eledlricity  ; 
though  the  equilibrium  in  it  is  broken,  it  can  by  no  means 
be  inilantaneoufly  reftored.  Add  to  this,  that  as  it  is  the 
action  of  the  fun  which  breaks  the  equilibrium,  fo  the 
fame  adtion,  extending  over  half  the  globe,  prevents  almoft 
any  attempt  to  reftore  it  till  night,  when  flafhcs  ariie  from 
various  parts  of  the  atmofphere,  gradually  extending 
themfelves  with  a variety  of  undulations  towards  the 
equator.” 

It  has  been  obferved,  that  the  ftreams  of  the  aurora  bo- 
realis do  not  always  move  with  rapidity  ; but  they  fometimes 
appear  for  a coniiderable  time  quite  ftationary,  and  they  are 
fometimes  carried  in  different  directions  with  a flow  motion. 
In  order  to  account  for  thefe  circumftances,  it  fhould  be 
confidered,  that  weak  eledlric  lights  have  been  fometimes 
obferved  to  exhibit  the  fame  appearance  at  the  furface  of  the 
earth,  and  we  may  therefore  fuppofe  them  much  more  capa- 
ble of  doing  fo  at  great  heights  above  it,  where  the  con- 
ductors are  fewer  in  number,  and  much  more  imperfedl. 
From  inftances  that  might  be  adduced,  we  may  reafonably 
Conclude,  that  fmall  portions  of  our  atmofphere  may  by 
various  caufes  be  fo  much  eledlrified  as  to  fhine,  and  like- 
wife  be  moved  from  one  place  to  another,  without  parting 
with  the  electricity  they  have  received  for  a confiderable 
time.  In  this  manner  we  may  account  for  the  corona,  or 
circle,  which  is  often  formed  near  the  zenith  by  the  aurora 
horeafs,  when  any  of  its  parallel  ftreams  of  light  that  fhoot 
upwards,  and  by  the  laws  of  perfpective,  appear  to  con- 
verge towards  a point,  are  over  ourheads,  and  adtually  come 
to  a point.  As  this  corona  is  commonly  ftationary  for  fome 
time,  it  would  ferve  as  a mark  by  which  to  determine  the 
diftance  of  the  objedt  ; e.  g.  let  two  perfons,  one  at  Lon- 
don, and  the  other  at  Edinburgh,  obferve  an  aurora  bore- 
alis ; then  by  noting  the  liars  among  which  the  corona  was 
obferved  at  each  place,  its  true  altitude  from  the  furface  of 
the  earth  may  eafily  be  determined  by  trigonometry.  Al- 
though the  true  height  of  the  aurora  borealis  has  never  yet 
been  determined,  Lliere  is  no  fufficient  reafon  for  fuppofing 
that  it  is  higher  than  a meteor,  feventy  miles  above  the  fur- 
face of  the  earth,  which  meteor,  both  by  its  fplendor  and 
figure,  feems  to  prove  that  the  air  poflefles  a confiderable 
degree  of  denfity  at  that  diftance  from  the  earth.  Befides, 
if  its  ftreams  referable  the  paffage  of  eledlric  light  through 
a vacuum,  it  cannot  be  hence  inferred,  that  the  air  is  in  a 
ftate  finular  to  tiie  vacuum  of  an  air-pump  in  thofe  places 
where  the  aurora  borealis  is  produced  ; becaufe  we  have  in- 
ftances of  fimilar  appearances  that  are  produced  in  very 
denfe  air.  “ The  plate  of  an  eledlrophorus  is  often  To 
highly  eledlrified,  as  to  throw  out  flafhes  from  different  parts 
as  foon  as  it  is  lilted  up,  and  by  proper  management,  it 
may  be  always  made  to  emit  long  and  broad  flafhes,  which 
{hall  fcarcely  lie  felt  by  the  finger ; i.itead  of  fmall,  denfe, 
and  pungent  fparks  ; fo  that,  though  long  flafhes  may  be 
produced  in  rarefied  air,  it  by  no  means  follows,  that  the 
fame  may  not  alio  be  produced  in  denfer  air.  As  little  can  we 
infer  any  thing  from  the  colours,  for  we  obferve  the  eledlric 
fpark  fometimes  white,  fometimes  blue,  and  fometimes  pur- 
ple, in  the  very  fame  ftate  of  the  atmofphere,  and  from 
the  fame  fufcftance.”  Mr.  Little,  the  inventor  of  an  air-pump 
of  a new  conflrudlion,  Hating  the  boundaries  of  the  atmo- 
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fphere  within  which  the  aurora  borealis,  confidered  as  an 
eiedlrical  phenomenon,  is  viable,  conceives  that  it  cannot 
appear  in  air  lefs  rarefied  than  near  4000  times,  and  confe- 
quetilly  that  its  neareft  diftance  from  the  earth  is  about  45 
miles,  according  to  Dr.  Halley’s  table  of  the  air’s  refratlioft 
at  different  altitudes  ; and  that  in  air  rarefied  more  than 
26,000  times,  it  would  not  be  lefs  vifible,  and  therefore  its 
greateil  diftance  is  about  fifty  miles,  by  the  fame  table. 
He  is  alfo  of  opinion,  that  it  is  air  burnt  and  exploded 
in  its  paffage,  which  makes  the  eledlric  matter  vifible,  and 
that  without  air,  if  it  could  pafs  at  all,  it  would  not  be  lu- 
minous. Upon  the  whole  he  concludes,  that  the  aurora 
borealis  is  confined  within  our  atmofphere.  Irifti  Tranf. 
vol.  vi.  p.  387. 

Dr.  Franklin  fuppofes,  that  the  eledtrical  fire  difeharged 
into  the  polar  regions  from  many  leagues  of  vaporifed  air 
raifed  from  the  ocean  between  the  tropics,  accounts  for  the 
aurora  borealis  ; and  that  it  appears  firft,  where  it  is  firft 
in  motion,  i.  e.  in  the  moft  northern  part,  and  the  appear- 
ance proceeds  fouthvvard,  though  the  fire  really  moves  north- 
ward. Franklin’s  Exper.  and  Obf.  1769,  p.  49.  Phil. 
Tranf.  vol.  xlviii.  part  i.  p.  358,  part  ii.  p.  784.  Ib.  vol.  li. 
part  i.  p.  403.  Ib.  vol.  lxxii.  p.  15.  Lettere  dell’Ellettri- 
cifmo,  p.  269.  ; or  Prieftiey’s  Plill.  of  Eledlricity,  vol.  i. 

Mr.  Kirwan  (Irifh.  Tranf.  1788,  p.  70,  &c.)  fuppofes, 
that  the  rarefadlion  of  the  atmofphere  in  the  polar  regions 
proceeds  from  the  aurorae  borealis  and  auftralis,  and  that 
thefe  are  produced  by  a combuftion  of  inflammable  air, 
caufed  by  eledlricity.  This  inflammable  air  is  generated, 
particularly  between  the  tropics,  by  many  natural  opera- 
tions, fuch  as  the  putrefadlion  of  animal  and  vegetable  fub- 
ftances,  volcanoes,  &c.  ; and  being  lighter  than  any  other, 
occupies  of  courfe  the  highefl  regions  of  the  atmofphere. 
Conlequently,  this  kind  of  air  is  chiefly  thrown  off  towards 
the  poles,  and  occafions  the  northern  lights,  which  are  the 
highell  of  all-  meteors,  though  they  fometimes  extend  pretty- 
low  into  the  atmofphere.  Mr.  Kirwan  further  adds,  that 
alter  the  appearance  of  an  aurora  borealis,  the  barometer 
commonly  falls,  and  that  it  is  generally  followed  by  high 
winds,  proceeding  ufually  from  the  fouth  ; all  which  fails 
ftrongly  prove  a rarefadlion  in  the  northern  regions.  To 
the  fame  purpofe,  it  is  obferved  by  Mr.  Winn  (Phil. 
Tranf.  vol.  73.),  that  the  appearance  of  an  aurora  borealis 
is  a certain  lign  of  an  hard  gale  of  wind  from  the  fouth  or 
fouth-weft.  This  occurred,  without  fail,  in  twenty-three 
inftar-ces  ; and  he  thinks  that  the  fplendor  of  meteors  will 
enable  the  obfei  ver  to  form  fome  judgment  concerning  the 
enfuing  tempeft.  If  the  aurora  is  bright,  the  gale  will 
come  on  within  twenty' -four  hours,  but  will  be  of  no  long 
duration  ; if  the  light  is  faint  and  dull,  the  gale  will  be  lei's 
violent,  and  longer  in  coming  on,  but  will  laft  longer. 
His  obfervations  were  made  in  the  Englifti  Channel,  where 
fuch  winds  are  very  dangerous  ; and  by  attending  to  the 
auroras,  he  fays,  that  he  often  efcaped,  when  others  were 
nearly  wrecked.  Obfervations  of  this  kind  would  ferve  to 
leffen  the  dangers  of  navigation  . 

“That  the  aurora  borealis  ought  to  be  fucceeded  by 
winds,  may  be  eafily  deduced  Iron:  the  hypothefis  above- 
mentioned.  If  this  phenomenon  is  occafioned’by  the  vaft 
quantity  of  eledlric  matter  conveyed  to  the  equatorial  parts 
of  the  earth,  it  is  certain  that  the  earth  cannot  receive  any 
great  quantity  of  this  matter  at  one  place  without  emitting 
it  at  another.  The  eledlricity,  therefore,  which  is  con- 
ftantly  received  at  the  equator,  muft  be  emitted  nearer  the 
poles,  in  order  to  perform  its  courfe  ; otherwife  there  would 
not  be  a conftant  fupply  of  it  for  the  common  operations  of 
nature.  It  is  to  be  obierved,  that  eledlrified  bodies  are 
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always  furrounded  by  a blaft  of  air,  which  is  feat  forth  from 
them  in  all  directions  ; hence,  if  the  electric  matter  find  a 
more  ready  pailage  through  one  part  of  the  earth  than 
another,  a wind  will  be  found  to  blow  from  that  quarter. 
If,  therefore,  one  of  thefe  places  happens  to  be  in  the  At- 
Ian'ic  ocean,  near  the  coait  oi  France,  or  in  the  bay  of 
Eifeay,  the  elettric  matter  which  has  been  received  at  the 
equator  during  an  aurora  borealis,  will  be  difcharged  there 
fome  time  after,  and  confequently  a wind  will  blow  from 
that  quarter,  which  will  be  from  the  font h -weft  to  thole 
/hips  which  are  in  the  Ei'.glifti  channel.  It  cannot  be  ima- 
gined, however,  that  all  the  matter  can  be  difcharged  from 
one  place  ; and  therefore,  according  to  the  different  ntua- 
tions  of  thole  elcftrical  vents,  winds  may  blow  in  different 
directions  ; and  thus  the  fame  aurora  borealis  may  produce 
a fouth-weft  wind  in  the  Euglilh  channel,  and  a north-weft 
one  in  Scotland.” 

Aurora  S urgent,  a phrafe  ufed  by  Alchemtjls,  to  exprefs 
the  multiplicative  virtue  of  the  phiTiopher’s  ftone. 

AUROREA,  in  Ornithology,  a fpecies  of  Motacilla, 
called  by  Latham  the  D'au/ian  warbler.  This  bird  is 
fulvous  beneath  ; crown  and  upper  part  of  the  neck  hoary  ; 
front  v/hitifh  ; throat  black  ; back  and  wings  black,  with 
a white  triangular  loot  on  the  latter ; tail-feathers  fulvous, 
two  middle  feathers  black.  Pallas.  This  bird  is  the  iize  of 
the  red-ftart,  and  inhabits  Siberia  to  the  confines  of  China ; 
moft  common  in  the  vicinity  of  the  river  Seliuga,  among  wil- 
lows. 

AUROS,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Gironde,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in  the 
diftrift  of  Bazas,  live  miles  north-eaft  of  Bazas-  The  place 
contains  493,  and  the  canton  7,  22  inhabitants  : the  terri- 
tory includes  160  kiliometres  and  13  communes. 

AUROTA,  in  Entom  logy,  a fpecies  of  Papilio  (Dan. 
Cant!.)  that  inhabits  the  coaft  of  Coromandel.  The  wings 
are  entire  and  white  ; margin  black,  fpotted  with  white  ; 
pofterior  ones  yellow  beneath.  Cramer. 

AUROTU3,  a fpecies  of  Phalana,  of  the  larger  kind 
of  Borr.byccs , with  falcated  wings  ; above  and  beneath  of  the 
fame  vellowifh  colour ; with  a white  band,  and  tranfparent 
lunar  fpot  in  the  diik  of  each.  This  kind  inhabits  America, 
and  was  deferibed  by  Fabricius  from  a fpecimen  in  the  Mu- 
feum  of  the  late  Dr.  Hunter. 

AUROUX,  1.1  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Lozerre,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in  the 
di  Uriel  of  Langogne,  feventeen  miles  north  of  Menbe. 

AURULENTA,  ill  Entomology,  a fpecies  of  Bupres- 
tis,  of  a fome  what  oblong  or  rather  narrow  form,  that  in- 
habits Carolina.  The  wing-cafes  are  faftigiate,  bidentated 
at  the  end,  and  green  with  a golden  margin  ; body  golden  ; 
thorax  flightly  dotted.  Fabricius. 

Aurulenta,  a fpecies  of  Cicada  ( Ranatra  Sec.),  of 
the  fize  and  ftiape  of  cimex  obtufa.  The  head  and  thorax 
are  rufous  ; wing-cafes  brown,  cinereous  at  the  tip.  A native 
of  Cayenne.  Fabricius. 

Aurulenta,  afpeciesof  Sphex,  the  head  and  thorax  of 
which  are  covered  with  golden  coloured  down  ; the  abdomen 
black,  with  the  margin  of  the  fegments  afti-colour,  and  the 
legs  rufous.  Tiiis  infedl  is  of  the  middle  iize,  and  inhabits 
China.  Fabricius. — ObJ'.  Both  Fabricius  and  Gmelin  have 
evidently  deferibed  this  infecl  twice,  once  under  the  fpecific 
name  aurulenta,  and  afterwards  under  that  of  aurata  ; or  at 
lea'ft  the  only  difference  in  the  defeription  is,  that  the  legs 
are  not  mentioned  in  the  fpecific  character  of  the  latter,  but 
-we  are  told  in  the  general  defeription,  that  they  are  of  a fer- 
ruginous colour,  which  approaches  pretty  nearly  to  that  of 
rufous  ; and  as  both  kinds  are  faidto  be  natives  of  Afia,  the 


one  of  China,  and  the  other  of  India,  we  have  no  doubt  that 
Fabricius  has  inadvertently  deferibed  the  fame  iniebl  in  both 
in  fiances ; and  that  Gmelin,  without  inquiry,  has  implicitly 
relied  on  his  authority.  See  Aurulenta,  Fabr.  Mar.t.  Inf. 
1.  p.  274.  n.  10.  and  Fabr.  Mant.  Inf.  1.  p.  2 76.  n.  45. 

AUPvUM,  in  Datura! Htjlcry,  denotes  gold.  See  Gold. 
rI  iie  word  is  chiefly  ufed  among  11s  as  applied  to  certain 
chemical  preparations,  whereof  gold  is  the  balls,  or  princi- 
pal ingredient. — Such  are  the  aurum  potabile,  durum  ful- 
minant, &c. 

Aurum  Fulminant,  in  Chemijlry.  See  Gold,  Salts  of. 

Aurum  Mojaicum,  mujicnm,  or  mufvum.  See  Tin. 

Au  rum  Potabile,  potable  gold,  a liquid  preparation  of 
this  metal  formerly  much  ufed  111  medicine,  but  now  entirely 
obfolete. 

The  difeovery  of  an  univerfal  medicine  was  a favourite 
fpeculation  of  the  ancient  alchemifts,  and  they  eagerly 
indulged  the  hope  of  finding  it  in  the  precious  metal  which 
alone  was  the  objedl  of  all  their  attention.  Hence  we  meet 
with  a number  ol  vaunted  preparations  of  gold,  moft  of  them 
kept  fecret,  but  fome  revealed  by  the  inventors,  all  of  which 
bad  a certain  reputation  for  a time,  but  are  now  funk  into  de- 
ferved  negledl. 

Two  methods  were  pradtifed  for  the  preparation  of  this 
metal  as  a medicine  ; the  one  was  to  grind  gold  leaves  to  a 
moft  impalpable  powder,  by  a trituration  of  feveral  days  or 
even  weeks  ; the  other  was  to  diffolvethe  metal  in  its  proper 
menftruum,  the  nitro-muriatic  acid,  and  to  mix  it  with  ether 
or  any  effential  oil,  which,  by  operating  a reduction  of  the 
metal  in  a very  divided  ftate,  has  the  power  of  feparating  it 
from  its  acid  lolvent.  As  this  fadl  is  important  in  the  che- 
mical hiftory  of  this  metal,  we  fnall  mention  it  more  particu- 
lary  under  the  article  Gold. 

The  potable  gold  of  Helvetius,  retained  till  within  thefe 
few  years  in  the  Paris  pharmacopoeia,  is  thus  prepared. 
“ Dilfolve  half  a dram  of  pure  gold  in  two  ounces  of  aqua 
regia,  employing  a gentle  heat  ; to  the  folution  add  one 
ounce  of  oil  of  rofemary,  (hake  the  mixture,  and  immediately 
the  gold  will  quit  the  acid,  and  unite  with  the  effential  oil, 
giving  it  a beautiful  yellow  colour ; this  is  to  be  decanted 
from  off  the  acid  which  remains  at  the  bottom,  and  mixed 
with  fifteen  ounces  of  rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  which  forms 
the  potable  gold.” 

The  dofe  is  from  fix  to  twenty  drops. 

The  powers  ol  this  medicine  are  fuppofedto  be  in  a high 
degree  cordial,  ftimulating,  and  tonic. 

In  fuch  a preparation  as  this,  when  the  quantity  of  gold 
in  each  dofe  is  fo  extremely  minute  (though  ftili  fufficient  to 
give  it  fomewhat  of  a yellow  colour),  it  requires  little  dif- 
cernment  to  fee  that  all  the  medicinal  powers,  whatever  they 
maybe,  depend  altogether  on  the  ethereal  oil  and  the  ardent 
fpirit  with  which  the  gold  is  united  ; and  accordingly  it  is 
now  entirely  rejected  in  every  pharmacopoeia. 

A fairer  trial,  however,  has  been  made  of  the  virtues  of 
gold  in  medicine.  We  read  that  fome  of  the  crafty  alche- 
mical empirics  had  the  addrefs  to  perluade  feveral  of  their 
noble  patrons  that  the  royal  metal  was  peculiarly  well 
calculated  to  cure  the  difeafes  of  perfons  of  exalted  rank  ; 
and  under  this  circumftance  this  precious  metal  has  been 
fwallowed  in  larger  doles.  Thefe,  however,  are  not  the 
fpllies  of  the  prefent  day,  public  credulity  being  diverted 
into  other  channels. 

From  all  that  we  know, concerning  the  properties  of  gold, 
it  appears,  that.<  its  inertnefs  when  taken  into  the  human 
body,  depends  on  the  eafe  with  which  it  is  reduced  to  the 
reguline  ftate,  and  when  in  this  ftate,  its  abfolute  infolubi- 
lity  in  any  of  the  animal  juices.  As  the  nitro-muriate  of 
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.gold  po'flefles  the  power,  in  a very  high  degree,  of  ftaimng 
•almoft  every  animal  matter,  it  is  probable  that  it  would  act 
as  a topical  ftimulant  with  equal  energy  as  the  lunar  cauftic, 
or  nitrate  of  filver,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  gold  would 
in  any  cafe  be  preferable  to  the  other  metals.  It  is  now, 
therefore,  ..entirely  rejected  from  the  Materia  Medica. 

Auru  m,  P roblemaiicum , Paradoxum , and  Grophicum,  in 
Mineralogy.  See  Gold,  Ores  of-,  and  Titanium,  Ores  of. 

Acrdm,  Regime , in  Antiquity.  See  Queen  Gold. 

Aurum  Coron&rium.  See  Coronary  Gold. 

Aurum  S ophijlit am , mimic  gold , in  Chemijlry,  a prepara- 
lion  made  as  follows:  take  fine  diftilled  verdigris,  eight 
ounces ; crude  Alexandrian  ttitty,  four  ounces ; borax, 
twelve  ounces  ; falt-petre,  one  ounce  and  a half ; pulverize 
.and  mix  them  all  together,  tempering  them  with  oil  to  the 
confidence  of  a plafter ; then  put  a German  crucible  into  a 
wind-furnace,  heat  it  red-hot,  and  putting  yourmafs  into  it, 
let  it  be  covered,  and  the  furnace  filled  with  coals  over  the 
crucible.  When  the  mafs  is  melted,  let  it  cool  of  itfelf, 
then  break  the  crucible,  and  you  will  find  at  the  bottom  a 
fine  regains,  like  gold,  weighing  about  four  ounces,  which 
being  malleable,  may  be  wrought  into  any  form. 

Aurum  Vegetable,  a name  given  to  faffron. 

AURUNCI,  in  Ancient  Geography , a people  of  Italy,  in 
Latium.  They  have  been  often  confounded  with  the  Au- 
fones  ; though  Pliny  diftinguilhes  them.  They  appeared 
in  a war  againft  the  Romans,  in  the  year  of  Rome  258  ; 
but  were  entirely  defeated  in  408. 

AURUNGABAD,  Auringabad,  or  Aurengabad, 
in  Geography , a modern  city  of  India,  owing  its  rife  from  a 
fmall  town  to  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Dowlatabad,  in 
the  Deccan,  to  Aureng-Zebe  ; from  whom  alfo  it  had  its 
name.  When  the  Deccan  became  a province  of  the  Mogul 
empire,  this  city  became  the  provincial  capital,  and  continued 
to  retain  its  rank  after  the  Nizams  became  independent  of 
Delhi  ; and  until  the  encroachments  of  the  Poonah  Mah- 
rattas,  of  late  years,  made  it  an  uncomfortable  refidence  to 
the  Nizam.  It  is  fituated  on  a plain,  almoll  furrounded 
with  mountains  ; it  is  large  and  populous  ; and  was  encom- 
yafled,  by  Aureng-Zebe,  with  walls  and  baflions.  His 
palace,  in  which  he  refided,  was  alfo  furrounded  by  walls 
and  gates  of  entrance.  The  country  about  is  fertile,  and 
produces  millet,  wheat,  and  other  provifions,  but  not  luffi- 
cient  for  the  immenfe  number  of  its  inhabitants,  as  it  is  one 
of  the  largeft  and  moft  populous  cities  of  India.  N.  lat.  190 
45'.  E.  long.  y6J  2'  30". 

AURUNGZEBED.  See  Aurengzebed. 

AURUSPI,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a people  of  Africa, 
in  Ethiopia,  whofe  capital,  according  to  Pliny,  was  not  far 
from  the  Nile. 

AURUSULIANA,  an  epifcopal  city  of  Africa,  in 
Numidia. 

AUSA,  in  the  middle  ages  called  Aufona,  a town  of 
Hifpai.ia  Citerior  or  Tarraconenfis,  fouth-weft  of  the  Indi- 
getes,  between  Gerunda  and  Mandrefa.  The  inhabitants 
were  called  Aufetani  and  Authetani.  It  is  now  Vic  or 
Vich  de  Of 011a,  in  Catalonia.  N.  lat.  41 0 50’.  E.  long.  2°. 

AUSANA,  a village  of  Belgic  Gaul,  where  the  twelfth 
legion  had  its  winter  quarters.— Alfo,  an  epifcopal  fee  of 
Africa,  m the  proconfular  province. 

AUSANCALI,  a town  of  Italy,  in  Liburnia.  Pto- 
lemy. 

AUSARA,  a town  of  Arabia  Felix,  in  the  country  of 
the  Sacahtes,  near  the  fea.  - Alio,  a town  in  the  interior 
part  of  Arabia  Felix.  Ptolemy. 

A USC  HE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the 
sircle  of  Leitmeritz,  eight  miles  E.N.E.  of  Leitmeritz. 


AUSCHISJE,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a people  of  Africa, 
in  Libya,  to  the  weft  of  Afbyftsp,  and  eaft  of  the  Nafa- 
mons.  Herodotus. 

AUSCII,  a people  of  Europe,  in  that  part  of  Gaul 
called  Aquitania.  Their  capital  was  Climberris,  which 
afterwards  affirmed  the  name  of  the  people.  They  occu- 
pied the  country  correfponaing  to  the  territory  of  Auch, 
weft  of  the  Tolofates.  See  Auch. 

AUSCULTARE,  in  Ancient  Cuflams. — Becaufe  the 
reading  of  prayers  with  a graceful  tone  or  accent,  makes 
fome  impreflion  on  the  hearers  ; there  was  anciently  a per- 
fon  appointed,  in  monafteries,  to  hear  the  monks  read  and 
fing,  who  inftrudled  them  how  to  perform,  before  they 
were  admitted  to  read  or  chant  publicly  in  the  church,  or 
before  the  people. — This- was  called  aufcultare,  q.  d.  to  hear » 
or  lijlen. 

AUSER,  or  Ausar,  in  Ancient  Geography,  now  Serchio , 
a fmall  river  of  Italy,  in  Etruria,  which  difeharges  itfelf  into 
the  fea,  about  fix  miles -north  of  the  mouth  oi  the  Arnus. 

AUSI,  a people  of  Africa,  on  the  fea-coaft  of  Libya, 
enccmpaffing  the  lake  of  Tritonis,  and  feparated  by  the 
river  Triton  fi'om  the  Machlyes.  Herodotus  relates,  that 
thefe  favage  people  celebrated  a feaft  in  honour  of  Minerva, 
at  which  the  young  women  feparated  into  two  companies, 
and  fought  againft  one  another  with  clubs  and  ftc-nes;  thofe 
who  fell  in  the  combat,  or  died  of  their  wounds,  were  deem- 
ed not  to  have  been  virgu's.  They  paid  no  reipedl  to  mar- 
riage, but  poffeffed  their  women  in  common.  Their  child- 
ren were  nurfed  by  their  mothers  till  they  were  able  to 
walk  ; and  they  were  then  introduced  to  an  affembly  of  the 
men,  who  met  every  three  months,  and  the  man  to  whom 
any  child  firft  fpoke,  was  acknowledged  as  its  father. 

AUSIGDA,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the  Pentapolis,  wa- 
tered by  the  river  Cin-nydhius.  An  ifland  of  the  fame  name 
is  mentioned  by  Stephanus. 

AUSILINDUM,  a place  of  Africa,  in  the  province  of 
Tripoli,  on  the  road  from  Tacape  to  the  greater  Leptis. 

AUSIMUM,  or  Auxi.mum,  an  ancient  Roman  colony, 
in  the  Picenum  ; now  Of  no,  or  Osimo. 

AUSINZA,  a town  of  Alia,  in  Perfia  Propria.  Pto- 
lemy. 

AUSITJE.  See  -ZEsitas. 

AUSONA,  a town  of  the  Aufones,  reckoned  among 
the  moft  ancient  people  of  Italy,  who  occupied  that  part  of 
Italy,  which  extends  from  the  promontory  of  Circaeum  to 
the  ftraits  of  Sicily  ; but  they  were  afterwards  reduced  to 
a more  limited  territory  between  the  montes  Circasi  and 
Maffick  They  were  extirpated  before  the  time  of  Pliny. 
Virgil  reprefents  them  as  a colony  of  Trojans. 

AU SONIA,  a name  firft  reftridled  to  the  territory 
of  the  Aufones,  and  afterwards  applied  to  the  whole  of 
Italy. 

AUSONIUM  Mare,  denotes  that  part  of  the  Medi- 
terranean now  called  the  fea  of  Sicily.  It  was  formerly  a 
part  of  the  fea  called  Ionian,  extending  fouthwards  from  the 
promontory  of  Japygium  to  Sicily,  which  it  walhes  on  the 
eaft,  as  it  does  the  Brutii  and  Magna  Grascia  on  the  fouth 
and  eaft.  It  is  feparated  from  the  Tufcan  fea  by  the  ftrait 
of  Meffina. 

AUSONIUS,  Decius,  orDECiMUs  Magnus,  in  Bio- 
graphy, a Roman  poet  of  the  fourth  century,  was  a native 
of  Bourdeaux,  where  his  father  Julius  Aufonius  was  an  emi- 
nent phyfician.  Having  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  an  ex- 
cellent education,  under  his  grandfather  Arborius  at  Tou- 
loufe,  and  alfo  under  other  eminent  profeffors  of  grammar 
and  rhetoric,  he  became  himfeif  profeffor  in  thefe  depart- 
ments of  literature  in  Ids  native  city.  Such  was  his  reputa- 
tion, 
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tiorq  that  he  was  ealled  to  court  by  the  emperor  Valentinian, 
and  appointed  preceptor  to  his  foil  Gratian,  By  the  latter 
he  was  advanced  to  the  office  of  prcetorian  prefect!  of  Gaul 
and  Italy  about  the  year  376,  and  to  the  confulflfip  in  379. 
He  was  much  e (teemed  by  the  emperor  Theodolius,  and  as 
fome  fay,  created  by  him  a patrician.  The  time  of  his 
death  is  not  accurately  afeertained  ; but  he  appears  to  have 
been  alive  in  392,  and  probably  lived  to  an  advanced  age. 
Amongft  the  learned  it  has  been  a fubject  of  difpute,  whe- 
ther Aufonius  was  a Chriftian  or  a Pagan.  If  he  was  not 
a Chriftian,  the  poems  on  Chriftian  topics  aferibed  to  him 
muft  have  been  fuppofititious  ; and  the  lafcivioufnefs  of  feve- 
ral  of  his  pieces  fuggelts  a prefumption,  that  he  had  not 
embraced  Chriftianity. 

His  poems  manifeit  learning  and  ingenuity  ; but  they 
cannot  bear  the  tell  of  companion  with  the  productions  of 
the  Augullan  age,  as  they  are  generally  infipid,  harfh,  and 
inelegant,  and  bear  obvious  marks  of  the  declining  genius 
and  talle  of  the  period  in  which  they  were  written.  The 
“ Cento  Nuptialis”  is  altogether  formed  of  lines  and  hemi- 
(tichs  from  Virgil,  and  the  latter  part  of  it  is  highly  cer.fura- 
ble  for  its  obfeenity.  The  epigrams  are  generally  flat  and  infi- 
pid. The  bell  editions  of  Aufoniu-s  are  the  “ Variorum'”  ot 
1671,  and  the  “ Delphin”  of  1730.  Gen.  Dldl.  Fabr.  Bib. 
Hat.  t.  ii.  p.  87,  &c. 

AUSPEX,  in  Roman  Antiquity , a name  originally  given 
to  thofe  who  were  afterwards  denominated  augurs.  In 
which  fenfe  the  word  is  fuppofed  to  be  formed  from  avis, 
bird , and  irfpicere,  to  inf  pc  d ; aufpices,  q.  d.  avifpices,  or 
infpedlors  of  birds. 

At  firll  the  aulpices  were  properly  thofe  who  prefaged 
future  events  by  infpedlion  of  the  flight  of  birds  ; as  the 
arufpices  predicted  them  by  the  inflection  ot  victims,  and 
augurs  by  the  finging  of  the  fame  birds.  But  Plutarch 
informs  us  (Quaril.  Rom.  72.),  that  in  proctfs  of  time 
thefe  dillinCtions  were  difregarded  ; and  that  the  name  of 
augurs  was  given  to  thofe  who  had  been  originally  called 
aulpices. 

AUSPICIUM,  Auspicy, the  fame  with  Augury. 

Servius,  indeed,  diltiaguilhes  between  aufpicy  and  augury; 
making  aufpicy  comprehend  the  confideration  merely  of 
birds,  and  of  their  flight ; augury , of  the  notes  of  birds,  and  of 
all  fenfible  objedls  ; he  adds,  that  the  former  was  allowed  a 
man  any  where  abroad,  whereas  the  latter  might  only  be 
performed  in  his  native  place.  And  it  is  certain,  that  con- 
fuls,  generals,  and  others,  who  took  omens  out  of  Rome, 
were  properly  faid  aufpicari : neverthelefs,  cuilom  appears 
to  have  over-ruled  this  diftindlion. 

The  aufpices  were  confuked  on  a variety  of  occafior.s, 
fo  that  nothing  was  done  refpefting  the  public,  either  at 
home  or  abroad,  in  peace  or  war,  without  this  ceremony  ; 
and  at  firft.  in  important  affairs  of  a private  nature  they 
were  fcrupuloufly  regarded.  The  aufpices  were  referred  to 
before  any  battle;  theyaffilted  at  marriages  (Juvenal,  x.  336.' ; 
and  they  were  confuked  on  the  choice  of  plebeian  avd  pa- 
trician magillrates  ; and  on  the  firft  day  of  every  year,  in 
order  to  determine  whether  the  progrefs  of  it  would  be  happy 
or  otherwife.  To  this  purpofe  Ovid,  in  his  Faffi  ( 1.  167.7, 
fays : 

Tempora  commifi  nafeentia  rebus  agendis ; 

Totus  ab  aulpicio  ne  foret  annus  iners. 

Quifque  fuas  artes  ob  idem  delibat  agendo, 

Nec  plus  quam  folitum  teftificatur  opus.” 

And  in  cafe  of  war  he  obferves  (.Trill,  ii.  173k  : 

“ Per  quern  bella  geris,  cujus  nunc  corpore  pugnas  3: 
Aufpicium  cui  das  grande,  deofque  tuos.” 

AUSPITZ,  in  Geography , a town  of  Moravia,  in  the 
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circle  of  Brunn,  forty-two  miles  S.  S-W.  of  Ohnutz,  and 
154  S.E.  of  Prague. 

AUSSEE,  New,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  duchy  of 
Stiria,  forty-eight  miles  W.N.W.  of  Judenburg. 

AUSSIG,  or  Austi,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle 
of  Leitmeritz,  on  the  Elbe;  jo  miles  N.W.  of  Leitmeritz. 

AUST,  a very  fmall  village  of  England,  in  the  county 
of  Glouceiter,  on  the  fide  of  the  Severn  ; whence  is  a pai- 
fage-boat  or  ferry  to  the  oppofite  fhore  in  Gloucefterlhire, 
and  thence  acrofs  the  Wye  to  Chepftow  ; 12  miles  north  of 
Briftol,  and  6 fouth  of  Chepllow. 

AUSTER,  in  Mythology-,  was  like  each  of  the  other 
winds,  one  of  the  fons  of  A ft  rasa  and  Aurora  : and  it  deno- 
ted the  fouth  wind.  See  Wind. 

AUSTERE,  is  in  general  applied  to  a rough  ailringent 
talle,  united  with  that  of  fournefs.  It  is  really  fynonymous 
with  acerb. 

AUSTERITY,  among  Moral  Writers,  fometimes  de- 
notes rigour  in  the  inflicting  of  punifhments.  We  fay  alfo„ 
aufterity  of  manners  ; the  aullerities  of  the  monallic  life.. 
The  aufterity  of  the  Roman  cenfors  kept  the  people  in  their 
duty.  The  greateft  aufterity  of  the  Carthuiians  is  perpe- 
tual folitude. 

AUSTERLITZ,  or  Si.  ALKOVS  ,'mGeography,  atown  of 
Moravia,  in  the  circle  of  Brunn,  which  was  almcil  deftroyed 
by  the  Swedes,  in  the  feventeenth  century  : twelve  miles 
E.S.E.  of  Brunn,  and  112  E.S.E.  of  Prague. 

AUSTIN,  or  St.  Austel,  is  a market  and  ftannary 
town  of  Cornwall,  in  England.  It  is  built  on  the  eaftern 
fide  of  a hill,  and  has  greatly  increafed  during  the  laft  cen- 
tury in  the  number  of  its  houfes  and  inhabitants.  This 
augmentation  may  be  attributed  to  the  profperous  tin  mines 
that  are  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  to  the  privilege  of  having 
one  of  the  ftannary  courts  held  here,  and  in  cor.fequence  of 
having  a turnpike  road  carried  through  the  town  from 
Plymouth  to  the  land’s  end  The  church  is  a large  ancient 
pile  of  building  dedicated  to  St.  Auftin  ; and  the  town  is 
ornamented  with  feveral  ftatutes  in  canopied  niches.  The 
feats  of  the  church,  and  the  external  walls,  are  carved 
with  various  devices  emblematical  of  the  crucifixion. 
The  original  charter  for  holding  a weekly  market  was 
granted  by  queen  Elizabeth,  who  diredled  that  the  tolls 
(hoiild  be  applied  to  the  relief  and  maintenance  of  the  poor. 
The  principal  part  of  the  inhabitants  are  employed  in  the 
mining  concerns,  in  the  pilchard  filhery,  and  in  a fmall 
manuiadlory  of  coarle  woollens.  At  the  well  end  of  the 
town  are  three  blovving-houfes,  where  the  tin  is  feparated 
from  the  ore  by  means  of  fire.  This  procefs  was  formerly 
eft.  died  by  fmelting-furnaces,  but  the  prefent  method  feerns. 
to  be  more  economical,  and  far  preferable.  The  old  fmelt- 
ing-boufes  (fome  of  which  are  ftill  tried  in  common),  are 
fupplied  with  coals,  and  are  reverberatory ; but  in  the 
blowing-houfes,  the  fire  is  made  with  charcoal,  and  ignited 
by  air  impelled  through  cylindrical  tubes.  Beauties  of 
England  and  Wales,  vol.  ii.  p.422,.  <Scc.  See  Blowing- 
House,  Mines,  Stannary. 

AUSTIN,  St.  See  Augustin. 

Austin  Friers.  See  Augustines,  and  Hermits., 

- AUSTRAL,  derived  from  aufter,  fouth  wind,  the  fame 
with  f out  hern. 

Thus  aujlral  f'gns  are  the  fix  laft  figns  of  the  zodiac  ; fo 
called,  becaufe  they  are  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  equinodtiah 

Austral  Earth,  in  Mineralogy..  See  Terra  Syaneia 
Avjlralis. 

AUSTRALASIA,  in  Geography,  a name  given,  about 
half  a century  ago,  by  the  learned  prefideut  De  Broffes 
(Hiftoire  des  Navigations  aux  Terres  Auftrales,  Paris,  (756,. 

X vola,. 
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2 vols.  4to.%  to  thofe  countries  that  lie  to  the  fouth  of  Afia,  the  eaft  of  New  Zealand,  when  bending  S.W.  it  j oins  the 
namely,  New  Holland,  New  Guinea,  New  Zealand,  See.  ; fouthern  boundary, 

whilft  he  diftinguifhed  the  numerous  ifles  in  the  Pacific  by  “ From  thefe  indications  it  will  be  perceived,  that  Auftra- 
the  appellation  Polynesia.  Thefe  regions  conftitute,  by  lafia  contains  the  following  countries  : i.  The  central  and 
difeoveries  already  made,  about  a fifth  part  of  the  world,  chief  land  of  Notafia,  or  New  Holland,  with  any  ifles  which 
and  include,  under  the  name  of  “ Auftral  Lands,”  “ Sou-  may  be  difcov^W  in  the  adjacent  Indian  ocean,  twenty 
them  Indies,”  and  other  denominations,  New  Holland,  degrees  to  the  W.,  and  between  twenty  and  thirty  de- 
New  Guinea,  New  Britain,  New  Ireland,  New  Caledonia,  grees  to  the  E.,  including  particularly  all  the  large  iflands 
New  Zealand,  the  Friendlyifles,  Society  iflands,  the  Marque-  that  follow.  2.  Papua,  or  New  Guinea.  3.  New  Britain, 
fas,  and  even  the  Sandwich  iflands  in  the  north.  But  as  and  New  Ireland,  with  the  Solomon  ifles.  4.  New  Caledonia, 


thefe  regions  are  of  wide  extent  and  diftindl  nature,  con- 
futing of  almoft  a new  continent  in  the  fouth  of  Afia,  and 
fcattered  groups  of  ifles  in  the  Pacific,  many  of  which  are 
nearer  to  South  America  than  to  Afia,  whilft  molt  of  them 
are  not  above  twenty  degrees  to  the  fouth  of  the  equator, 
the  denomination  of  “ Auftral  Lands,”  has  been  thought 
to  be  very  objectionable,  and  that  of  the  “ Southern  Indies,” 
ridiculous.  Since,  therefore,  they  cannot  well  be  blended 
under  one  common  appellation,  De  Brofies  adopted  the 
above-mentioned  diftribution.  Some  recent  German  geo- 
graphers have  confidered  Auftralafia  and  Polynefia  as  fynony- 
mous  terms,  in  contradiction  to  the  firft  inventor  of  thefe 
appellations.  This  fifth  part  of  the  world,  as  the  Germans 
call  it,  would  not  even  then  exceed  the  wide  extent  of 
Alia  or  America,  but  it  has  been  thought  preferable,  for 
feveral  reafons,  to  confider  Auftralafia  and  Polynefia,  as 
two  great  and  diitindt  maritime  divifions  of  the  globe.  The 
name  of  Auftralafia  is  the  more  proper,  becaufe  it  not  only 
implies  a continent,  but  the  reminifcence  that  this  region 
fupplies  the  place  of  the  ideal  Terra  Auftralis,  after  which 
geographers  and  navigators  have  fo  long  inquired  in  vain. 
Mr.  Dalrymple  (Introd.  to  Collect,  of  Voyages),  whofe 
judgment  in  thefe  matters  cannot  be  difputed,  approves  of 
the  two  divifions  affigned  by  De  Brofies.  But  if  thefe  fhould 
be  reje&ed  as  divifions  of  the  globe,  they  muft  of  courfe  be 
arranged  among  the  “ Afiatic  iflands  ;”  and  in  this  cafe  the 
appellation  may  be  ftill  retained.  The  length  of  Auftralafia 
may  be  computed  from  95°  of  E.  longitude  to  185°,  that 
is  90°  in  lat.  30°,  or  nearly  5000  geographical  miles  ; while 
the  breadth,  N.  lat.  30  to  S.  lat.  50°,  will  be  3180  geogra- 
phical miles.  “ The  weflern  boundary  of  Auftralafia  may 
be  taken  in  the  meridian  from  the  fouth  of  Sumatra,  or 
extended  to  ioo°,  or  even  90°,  eaft  from  Greenwich  ; but 
as  few  or  no  ifles  of  confequence  have  yet  been  difeovered  in 
that  direction,  the  ftridf  demarcation  may  be  difeovered  by 
future  circumftances.  A like  obfervation  may  be  applied 
to  the  fouthern  boundary  of  Auftralafia,  which,  as  including 
New  Zealand,  and  fome  ifles  not  far  diftant,muft  be  extended 
to  the  fouthern  latitude  of  50°,  or  even  of  6o°,  where  the 
iflands  of  ice  begin  to  appear.  The  moil  difficult  boun- 
daries are  thofe  on  the  north  and  eaft.  A wide  and  vacant 
channel  feems  to  divide  the  north-weft  part  of  Notafia,  or 
New'  Holland,  from  the  ifles  of  Sunda,  or  Sumatran  chain. 
From  the  north  cape  of  Van  Diemen,  E.  long.  131°  from 
Greenwich,  a line  afeends  to  the  north  between  the  Indian 
and  Pacific  oceans,  leaving  in  the  former  the  ifles  of  Banda, 
Ceram,  Myfol,  and  Gilolo  ; while  in  the  Pacific,  and  belong- 
ing to  Auftralafia,  are  Timoriaut,  Waijoo,  and  other  ifles 
immediately  conne&ed  with  Papua.  This  line  being  ex- 
tended in  the  fame  direfiion  about  two  degrees  to  the  north 
of  the  equator,  turns  call  into  a wide  channel  of  feparation 
between  the  Carolines,  Sec.  and  New  Ireland,  andiother  ifles 
belonging  to  Auftralafia.  Bending  fouth-eaft,  fir  Jofeph 
Banks’s  ifles  and  the  New  Hebrides  are  left  in  Auftralafia, 
while  a confiderable  interval  leaves  the  Fejee  iflands  in 
Polynefia.  Thence  a wide  and  open  fea  gives  the  line  of 
demarcation  an  ample  fweep,  about  fix  or  leven  degrees,  to 
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and  the  New  Hebrides.  5.  New'  Zealand.  6.  The  large 
ifland  called  Van  Diemen’s  land,  recently  difeovered  to  be 
feparated  from  New  Holland  by  a ftrait,  or  rather  channel, 
called  Bafs’s  ftrait.”  See  the  feveral  articles.  Pinkerton’s 
Mod.  Geog.  vol.  ii.  p.  431 — 464,  & c. 

AUSTRALASIA,  ill  Entomology,  a fpecies  of  Blatta, 
very  frequently  found  in  ffiips  that  have  Wfited  the  iflands  in 
the  South  feas.  It  is  of  a ferruginous  colour,  with  a white 
ring  on  the  thorax  ; and  a little  w'ifite  line  at  the  bafe  of  the 
wing-cafes.  Fabricius,  &c. 

Austral  as  i/e,  one  of  the  New  Holland  fpecies  of 
Phal/ena,  deferibed  by  Fabricius  in  his  Spec.  Inf.  The 
wings  reddifh -orange  ; bafe  of  the  lower  ones  beneath  fer- 
ruginous. Muf.  fir  J.  Banks. 

Australasia;,  a fpecies  of  Scorpio,  deferibed  by 
Forfter  as  a native  of  the  iflands  in  the  Southern  ocean.  It 
is  diftinguifhed  by  having  combs  with  fix  teeth,  and  the 
hands,  or  hand-claws,  being  fmooth.  The  body  is  rather 
deprefled  ; brown  above,  paler  beneath  ; extreme  joint  of 
the  tail  and  legs  pale. 

AUSTRALASIAN  Snake,  in  Zoology , a trivial  name 
affigned  by  Dr.  Shaw  to  a fpecies  of  Coluber  that  is 
figured  inWhite’s  Journal  of  a Voyage  to  New  SouthWales  ; 
and  which  he  deferibes  as  a blackifh -brown  fnake,  fpeclded 
with  yellow',  w'ith  very  narrow  feuta,  and  abdomen  clouded 
with  brown  and  yellow.  This  is  a large  fnake,  meafuring 
nine  or  ten  feet,  and  is  rather  {lender  in  proportion  to  its 
length.  The  number  of  abdominal  feuta,  and  fubcaudal 
feales,  from  the  imperfedt  manner  in  which  the  dried  fkiny 
of  this  kind  have  been  obferved,  has  not  yet  been  afeertained.. 

AUSTRALE,  in  Conchology , a fpecies  of  Buccinum, 
found  in  rivers  in  New  Zealand.  The  (hell  is  oblong* 
fmooth,  thin,  fafeiated  ; aperture  ovate  and  entire.  Obf. 
This  appears  to  be  an  intermediate  fpecies  betweeuthe  Buc- 
cinum, Bulla,  and  Helix  genera.  Gmelin. 

AUSTRALIS  Corona,  in  AJlronomy.  See  Corona 
Aujlralis. 

Australis  Pifcis , is  a conftellation  of  the  fouthern  he- 
mifphere,  being  one  of  the  forty-eight  conftellations  men- 
tioned by  the  ancients,  not  vifible  in  our  latitude.  The  ftars 
in  Ptolemy’s  catalogue  are  18  ; and  in  the  Britannic  cata- 
logue 24.  The  ftar  Fomahaut,  of  the  firft  magnitude,  is 
in  the  mouth  of  this  fiffi. 

Australis,  in  Conchology , a fpecies  of  Haliotis,  ra- 
ther exceeding  three  inches  in  length,  and  two  inches  in 
breadth.  This  fhell  is  varied  with  grey,  blucifli,  and  red ; 
form  ovate,  convex,  and  cancellated ; lpire  prominent  and 
inflated.  Found  adhering  to  the  rocks  upon  the  coaft  of 
New  Zealand.  Within,  this  kind  is  very  pearly,  and  finely 
glofted  with  red  and  yellow. 

Australis,  a fpecies  of  Murex  that  is  found  in  the 
South  feas.  The  {hell  is  ovate,  with  longitudinal  ftrias  ; 
lip  undulated  ; whorls  of  the  fpire  guttered  ; firft  whorl 
turgid  with  four  plaits  ; fecond  with  three  plaits.  Gmel. 
Spengl.  This  {hell  bears  affinity  to  Murex  ftramineus  ; is 
about  an  inch  and  a half  in  length  j of  a ftraw  colour,  with 
a yellow  pillar  ; and  lip  pure  white. 

Australis, 
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Australis,  a fpeciesof  Venus, of  a heart-fhape,  white, 
and  glofly,  with  brownifh  charadlers,  and  entire  margin. 
Chemn.  Conch.  A native  of  the  South  Seas. 

Australis,  in  Entomology,  afpeciesof  Cancer  (Scyl- 
larus,  Fabr. ),  defcribed  by  Fabricius  from  a fpecimen  in  the 
collection  of  fir  Jofeph  Banks,  that  was  brought  from  the 
South  Seas.  The  plates  of  the  antennae  are  fmooth  and 
rounded.  This  kind  bears  fome  refemblance  to  Cancer 
Arbtus  ; but  it  is  of  a narrower  fhape  ; the  plates  of  two 
joints ; thorax  unequal,  with  crenated  margin  ; legs  ten ; 
claws  fimple. 

Australis,  afpeciesof  Scorpio  that  inhabits  Africa, 
and,  according  to  Degeer  and  Fabricius, has  thirty-two  teeth 
in  the  cornbs,  and  the  hand-claws  fmooth. 

Australis,  a fpecies  of  Musca  ( Stratiomy,)  that  in- 
habits South  America.  It  is  large  and  glabrous,  with  black 
eyes,  and  is  fpecifically  defcribed  as  being  teftaceous,  with  a 
bidentated  fcutel ; and  the  firft  fegment  of  the  abdomen 
brownifh.  Fabricius. 

Australis,  a fpeciesof  Formica  found  in  New  Hol- 
land. It  is  black,  with  the  thorax  unarmed  ; and  petiole 
i'cale  armed  with  two  fpines.  Fabricius. 

Australis,  a fpeciesof  Sphex  that  inhabits  New  Hol- 
land. The  colour  is  blackifh  blue  ; thorax  lobed,  fulvous 
in  front.  Fabr.  Gmel,  & c. 

Australis,  a fpecies  of  Myrmeleon  that  inhabits  the 
fouth  of  Europe.  The  wings  are  white,  with  a black  fpot 
on  the  margin  ; and  the  body  variegated.  Fabricius. 

Australis,  a fpeciesof  Lyg/eus  (Fabr.)  that  inhabits 
Otaheite.  It  is  black  ; thorax  (lightly  fpinous,  with  a red 
anterior  band  ; fhanks  of  the  pofterior  legs  membrana- 
ceous. 

Australis,  a fpeciesof  Cimex,  with  the  upper-wing 
rufous,  marked  with  a waved  black  llreak;  under-wings 
black,  with  a white  dot  in  the  middle.  Inhabits  New  Hol- 
land ; and  is  called  by  Fabricius  lygaus  2-guttatus. 

Australis,  a fpecies  or  Gryllus  that  inhabits  Am- 
fterdam  ifland.  It  is  greenifh  ; thorax  rotundate;  wings 
and  wing-cafes  equal ; legs  anteriorly  very  fpinous  ; is  larger, 
but  bears  fome  affinity  to  the  Brafilian  fpecies fpinipes. 

Australis,  a fpeciesof  Lampyris  that  inhabits  New 
Holland.  It  is  of  a yellowifh  colour,  with  the  head  and 
wing-cafes  brown.  Fabricius. 

Australis,  a fpecies  of  Cerambyx.  ( Callidlum  Fabr.) 
On  the  thorax  two  white  lines  ; on  the  wing-cafes  four  ; 
the  two  middle  ones  united  and  abbreviated.  Inhabits 
New  Zealand.  Fabricius. 

Australis,  a fpecies  ofCRYPTOCEPHALUS  ( Cnoceris ) 
that  inhabits  New  Holland.  The  colour  is  rufous;  thorax 
cylindrical ; and  two  ftripes  of  white  on  the  wing-cafes. 
Fabricius. 

Australis,  a fpecies  of  Cyrinus,  found  in  the  freffi 
waters  in  New  Holland.  It  is  (lightly  ftraited  ; greenifh  ; 
wing-cafes  ffiort ; and  furnifhed  with  a lingle  tooth.  Fa- 
bricius. 

Australis,  in  Ornithology , a fpecies  of  Tri^ga  that 
inhabits  Cayenne,  and  is  about  eleven  inches  in  length.  It 
is  grey  above,  fpotted  with  brown  ; beneath  reddifh  ; belly 
and  rump  whitifh  ; tail  and  wings  dufky  ; bill  and  legs  black. 
Gmelin,  &c.  The  crown  is  ftraited  with  brown. 

Australis,  a fpecies  of  Sterna  or  Tern,  that  inhabits 
Nativity  ifland,  in  the  South  Seas.  It  is  grey  ; bill  and  legs 
black;  front  fordid  yellow;  quill  feathers  white;  conneft- 
ing  membrane  of  the  feet  tawny;  length  from  feven  inches 
and  a half  to  nine  inches  ; and  called  by  Latham  the  fouth- 
ern  Tern. 
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Australis,  afpeciesof  Coryus,  about  eleven  inches 
in  length,  that  inhabits  Cayenne.  It  is  black  above,  beneath 
cinereous;  bill  red;  wing-coverts  fpotted  with  white  ; tail 
rounded.  Gmelin.  This  is  the  Cayenne  red-billed  crow  of 
Latham.  Obf.  Gmelin  has  another  bird  under  the  fame 
name,  corvus  aujlralis,  which  he  deferibes  as  being  entirely 
black  ; feathers  on  the  chin  lax  ; quill-feathers  brownifh- 
black.  This  is  the  South  Sea  Raven  of  Latham,  and  in- 
habits the  Friendly  Iflands  in  the  South  Sea.  Length  nine- 
teen inches. 

Australis,  afpecies  of  Psittacus,  of  a green  colour; 
crown  blue,  and  crefted  with  long-feathers  ; chin  and  middle 
of  the  abdomen  red  ; thighs  purple.  A native  of  the  Sand- 
wich iflands,  and  defcribed  by  Latham  under  the  name  of 
the  blue-crefted  parrakeet.  The  length  of  this  bird  is  fix 
inches  and  a half;  beak  orange  ; front  pale-green  ; two 
middle  tail  feathers  green,  and  yellow  at  the  extremity  ; the 
others  yellowifh-edged,  and  tipped  with  green  ; legs  dulky  j 
claws  black.  Gmelin. 

Australis,  a fpecies  of  Falco  that  inhabits  Staten- 
land.  It  is  brown  ; cere  yellow;  tail  black,  dotted  at  the 
end  with  fordid  white ; fixe  of  the  plaintive  eagle ; voice 
like  a hen.  Gmelin. 

AUSTRIA,  Archduchy  of,  in  Geography-,  one  of 
the  principal  provinces  of  Germany,  derives  its  name  from 
its  fituation  towards  the  eaft  : Oojl-ryah,  or  OJlerich,  figni- 
fying  in  German  the  eajlern  kimgdom.  This  name  was  foft- 
ened  into  Auftria  by  the  Italian  and  French  enunciation  ; 
and  this  diviiion,  which  may  be  confidered  as  partly  belong- 
ing to  ancient  Pannonia,  arofe  after  Charlemagne  had  efta- 
blifhed  the  weftern  empire;  being  a remnant  of  the  fove- 
reignty  of  what  was  called  Eaftern  France,  eftablifhed  by 
that  conqueror.  It  was  alfo  ftyled  “ Marchia  Orientalis,” 
the  eaftern  march,  or  boundary  ; and  after  the  failure  of  the 
Francic  line,  became  a marquifate  feudatory  to  the  dukes  of 
Bavaria,  till  the  emperor  Frederic  Barbarofia,  in  1156,  con- 
ftituted  it  a duchy  held  immediately  of  the  empire.  See 
Archduke. 

The  archduchy  of  Auftria  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Bohemia  and  Moravia,  on  the  eaft  by  Hungary,  on  the 
fouth  by  Stiria,  and  on  the  weft  by  Bavaria.  It  is  divided 
by  the  river  Ens  into  Upper  and  Lower  Auftria;  the  capital 
of  the  latter  is  Vienna,  befides  which  it  contains  35  other 
cities,  and  256  market  towns;  and  that  of  the  former  is 
Lintz,  befides  which  it  has  13  other  cities,  and  88  market- 
towns.  The  population  of  this  archduchy  has  been  ufually 
computed  at  1,685,000  perfons  ; and  more  lately  by  Hoeck, 
in  his  “ Statiftical  View  of  the  States  of  Germany,”  at 
1,820,000. 

The  Auftrian  dominions,  or  hereditary  dates  of  the  houfe 
of  Auftria,  comprehended,  before  the  late  war,  befides  the 
archduchy  of  Lower  Auftria,  containing  the  country  on 
this  fide  the  river  Ens,  fometimes  called  Lower  Auftria,  and 
the  country  beyond  the  Ens,  denominated  Upper  Auftria, 
and  alfo  the  country  called  the  Inn-Viertel,  or  the  part 
taken  from  Bavaria,  of  which  the  capital  is  Branau,  the  fol- 
lowing territorities ; viz.  Interior  Auftria,  including  the 
duchies  of  Stiria,  Carlnthia,  Carniola,  Auftrian  Friuli, 
and  Triefte ; Upper  Auftria,  or  the  Tyrolefe;  Anterior 
Auftria,  comprifing  the  Brifgaw,  Auftrian  territories  in 
Swabia,  Hohenembs,  Falkenftein,  Langenargen,  and  Tet- 
nang ; the  kingdom  of  Bohemia ; the  margraviate  of 
Moravia ; Auftrian  Silefia ; Auftrian  Netherlands,  now 
in  pofieffion  of  the  French  ; Lombardy,  including  the 
duchies  of  Milan  and  Mantua,  now  in  pofieffion  of  the 
French  ; the  kingdom  of  Hungary,  and  baunate  of  Temef- 
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•war;  Myncum,  nc.uding  Dalmatia,  Croatia,  and  Sciavo- 
liia  ; -Tranfylvania  ; the  province  of  Buckovina,  annexed  to 
the  Auftrian  territory  in  1777;  and  the  provinces  of  Galli- 
cia  and  Lodomiria,  being  that  part  of  Poland  acquired  by 
Auftria  in  the  partition  of  1772.  From  the  frontiers  of 
Swifferland  to  the  utmoft  limits  of  Tranfylvania,  the  length 
of  the  Auftrian  dominions  may  be  reckoned  at  about  760 
Britilh  miles,  and  the  breadth  about  520,  from  the  river 
Bag,  which  forms  a boundary  between  Auftria  and  Pruflian 
Poland,  to  the  Save,  which  divides  the  Auftrian  from  the 
Turkifh  fovereignty.  The  contents  may  be  about  184,000 
fquare  miles  ; and  the  Boetticher  eftimates  the  inhabitants  at 
108  to  a fquare  mile.  Since  he  wrote,  the  populous  region 
of  the  Netherlands  has. been  withdrawn  ; however  the  po- 
pulation of  the  Venetian  territories  is  little  inferior.  To- 
wards the  eaft,  the  Auftrian  dominions  border  on  thofe  of 
Ruflia  and  Turkey;  to  the  north,  on  thofe  of  Pruffia,  Up- 
per Saxony,  Bavaria,  from  which  it  is  feparated  by  the  river 
Inn,  and  Swabia;  and  on  the  utmoft  weft  are  Swifferland 
and  the  Italian  ftates. 

The  original  population  of  thefe  extenfive  regions  is  va- 
rious; but  chiefly  Gothic  and  Slavonic.  The  native  an- 
cient Germans,  a Gothic  race,  from  the  ruling,  the  moil  in- 
duftrious,  and  moft  important  part  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
prefeat  population  of  the  Auftrian  dominions  is  computed 
at  more  than  20,000,000  ; that  of  Plungary,  Tranfylvania, 
and  the  Buckovina,  being  eftimated  at  \\  millions.  Some 
authors,  however,  have  computed  the  population  of  Hun- 
gary alone,  at  7,000,000  ; and  a late  German  author  ( lee 
Townfon.  ch.  v. ) has  confequently  fwelled  the  general  po- 
pulation of  the  Auftrian  dominions  to  25,000,000;  and  a 
modern  geographer  (fee  Pinkerton’s  Mod.  Geog.  vol.  i. 
p.  345.)  thinks  it  reafonable  to  allow  23,000,000  as  a me- 
dial computation  of  the  numbers  fubjeft  to  the  Auftrian 
fceptre.  Of  the  other  chief  provinces,  Bohemia  is  fuppofed  to 
hold  2-|  millions  ; Moravia  i\  million  ; the  acquilitions  in 
Poland,  more  than  3 millions  ; and  the  archduchy  of  Auf- 
tria, as  we  have  already  ftated,  1,685,000. 

Hoeck  (ubi  fupra)  has  exhibited  the  hereditary  ftates  of 
Auftria,  with  their  l'efpeftive  population,  in  three  tables  ; 
from  which  it  appears,  that  Bohemia  contains  2,806,493 
perfons;  Moravia,  1,256,240  ; the  duchy  of  Auftrian  Si- 
lefia,  250,000,  Lower  Auftria,  1,820,000;  Interior  Auf- 
tria or  Stiria,' &c.  1,645,000;  Superior  Auftria,  or  the 
Tyrolefe,  6 1 0,000  ; Anterior  Auftria,  293,433;  Rovereit 
and  the  Voralberg,  77,971  ; Hungary  and  Illyria, 
7,350,000;  Tranfylvania,  1,443,364;  Buckovina,  130,000; 
Eallern  Gallicia,  2,797,119;  and  Weftern  Gallicia, 
1,106,178  ; amounting  in  the  whole  to  21,585,798  perfons. 
The  army  is  computed  by  Boetticher  at  365,455  men,  in 
136  regiments,  of  which  46  are  German,  and  only  11 
Hungarian.  But  in  the  fanguinary  conteft  with  France, 
this  army  has  been  greatly  dimifiilhed ; and,  at  prefeut,  it  is 
fuppofed  not  to  be  equal  to  that  of  Pruffia,  eftimated  at  about 
200, CyO;  and  far  lefs  than  that  of  Ruflia,  which  is  fuppof- 
ed to  double  this  number.  The  revenue  is  computed  at 
more  than  ten  millions  fterling  ; to  which  Auftria  contri- 
butes about  three  millions;  and  Hungary  a little  more  than 
a million  and  a half.  This  revenue  ufed  to  exceed  the 
expences ; but  the  public  debt  is  now  fuppofed  to  furpafs 
40,000,0001.  fterling,  and  the  recent  wars  have  occalioned 
great  defalcations. 

Auftria,  before  the  acquifition  of  Venice,  might  have  been 
regarded  as  an  inland  power ; as  the  fmall  harbour  of 
Triefte  bad  no  commercial  importance.  Since  the  Auftrian 
dominions  have  acquired  their  prefent  extent  and  power,  de- 


termined rivalry  has  fubfifted  between  them  and  France, 
There  are  aifo  caufes  of  confirmed  jealoufy  between  Auf- 
tria and  Pruffia,  and  of  irreconcileable  hatred  between  the 
Aui’trians  and  Turks.  As  Auftria  is  alfo  jealous  of  Ruffian 
power,  it  is  not  eafy  to  feledt  any  ftate  on  the  continent 
with  which  it  could  enter  into  a itridl  and  permanent  al- 
liance. 

The  afpett  of  the  Auftrian  dominions  is  rather  moun- 
tainous than  level,  and  prefents  in  this  refpedt  a ftrik- 
ing  contrail  to  that  of  Ruflia  and  Pruffia.  Of  the  elevated 
chains  which  diverlify  the  Auftrian  territories,  the  firft  that 
deferves  mention  is  the  Rhsetian  or  Tyrolefe  Alps,  called  the 
Brenner  mountains  (fee  Alps,  and  Brenner),  among 
which  are  feveral  glaciers  ; and  there  are  alfo  confide- able 
hills,  which  branch  from  the  Swifs  and  Tyrolefe  Alps,  in 
the  northern  parts  of  the  territory  that  was  formerly  Vene- 
tian, fuch  as  mount  Baldo,  mount  Bolca,  ami  the  Euganeau 
hills  near  Padua.  The  provinces  of  Carinthia  and  Caraiola 
prefent  many  chains  of  mountains,  as  that  of  hobei,  which 
feparates  thefe  countries,  and  the  Julian  or  Carnic  Alps, 
now  called  Birnbaumer  AVald,  which  divide  Carinthia  from 
Italy.  The  fummits  of  the  Carniolan  mountains  are  cover- 
ed with  permanent  fnow  ; of  thefe,  the  molt  memorable  are 
the  Kalenberg  near  the  river  Save,  and  the  Runberg,  and 
the  Karft  to  the  fouth  of  Idria.  Plere  alfo  terminates  the 
vaft  chain  which  proceeds  by  the  north  of  Dalmatia  towards 
the  Plasmus,  and  is  known  by  many  local  appellations,  as 
mount  Protninia  near  Gnin,  mount  Prologh,  mount  Clohu, 
&c.  &c.  but  better  dillinguifhed  by  the  Dalmatian  chain. 
The  latter  mountains  are  chiefly  calcareous.  Towards  the 
north  in  the  fouth  of  Stiria,  there  firft  occurs  the  chain  of 
Bacher;  mount  Grafan  on  the  eaft  of  Judenburgh  ; and 
the  chief  mountain  in  this  province,  or  thofe  of  Grimin,  in 
its  weftern  extremity  towards  Salzburg.  On  the  ealUto- 
wards  Hungary,  this  country  is  more  plain  and  fertile.  On 
the  fouth  of  Auftria  is  a chain  of  inconfiderable  elevation. 
(See  Cetius,  and  Kalenberg.)  Upper  Auftria,  or  the 
weftern  part  of  this  province,  contains  many  confiderable 
mountains,  the  higheft  of  which  is  in  the  maps  called  Priel, 
but  the  proper  name  is  Greffenberg.  Towards  the  north, 
Auftria  is  divided  from  Bohemia  by  a ridge  of  confiderable 
elevation,  which  paffes  to  the  north-eaft  of  Bavaria.  On  the 
north-weft,  Bohemia  is  parted  from  Saxony  by  a chain  of 
metallic  mountains  called  the  Erzgeberg,  a word  that  de- 
notes hills  containing  mines.  On  the  weft  of  the  river  Eger, 
near  its  jun&ion  with  the  Elbe,  Hands  the  mountainous 
group  of  Mileffou,  fuppofed  to  be  the  higheft  in  the  pro- 
vince. On  the  north-eaft  the  Sudetic  chain,  which,  branch- 
ing from  the  Carpathian,  divides  Bohemia  and  Moravia  from 
Silefia  and  the  Pruflian  dominions.  The  Carpathian  moun- 
tains, bounding  Hungary  on  the  north-eaft,  deferve  parti- 
cular notice.  See  Carpathian. 

Of  the  rivers  which  pervades  the  Auftrian  dominions,  the 
principal  is  the  Danube.  Next  to  this  in  importance  is 
the  Tiess;  and  there  are  alfo  the  Save,  the  Drave,  the 
Inn,  the  Mulda,  the  Elbe,  the  Morau,  the  Adige, 
and  feveral  others  of  lefs  note.  The  lakes  are  numerous, 
and  forne  are  of  confiderable  lize.  In  Auftria  Proper,  are 
the  lake  Traun,  the  Abeafee,  and  others.  Carinthia  con- 
tains a large  central  lake  not  far  from  Clagenfurt,  and  Car- 
niola  another,  called  the  Cirknitz  fee.  Tyrol  has  no  lake 
of  any  confequence,  except  a part  of  Lago  di  Garda ; 
but  its  glaciers  3re  numerous.  For  the  moraffes  and  lakes  of 
Hungary, fee  Hungary.  SccNeusidler  andPALiTZER. 
In  Tranfylvania  is  the  Tefege  To  ; and  many  fmall  lakes 
are  lkuated  amidft  the  Carpathian  mountains. 
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The  foil  of  the  Auftrian  dominions  is  upon  the  whole 
extremely  fertile  and  productive,  in  fpite  of  the  neglect  of 
iuduftry,  which  has  pennitted  many  parts  of  Hungary,  and 
of  the  Polilh  provinces,  to  pafs  in, to  wide  forefts  and 
■marfnes.  In  Auflria  Proper,  Mr.  Marfhal  obferves  (Tra- 
vels, voh  iii.  p.  icq.),  that  oats  were  little  cultivated;  tire 
other  products  Were  Inch  as  thofe  of  England,  particularly 
abundance  of  cabbages  and  potatoes;  but  the  cultivation 
was  not  neat,  fmall  walte  foots  being  left  by  the  plough, 
which  harboured  weeds  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  field. 
The  vineyards  and  fields  of  faffron  were  numerous;  cattle 
appeared  in  abundance ; and  large  herds  of  twine,  which 
fed  all  the  hummer  in  the  woods.  At  a more  recent  period 
Mr.  Coxe  (Travels  in  Poland,  &c.  vol.  i.  p.  153,  &c.)  gives 
a deplorable  picture  of  the  want  of  cultivation'  in  the  fouthern 
provinces  of  Poland,  now  fubjeCt  to  Auflria  ; the  country 
being  chiefly  overfpread  with  vait  traCts  of  gloomy  forefts, 
and  exhibiting  few  fymptoms  of  an  inhabited,  and  It  ill  lefs 
of  a civilized  country.  la  travelling  the  high  road  from 
Cracow  to  Warfaw,  in  the  courfe  of  258  miles,  he  met 
with  only  two  carnages  and  a dozen  carts.  The  country 
was  equally  thin  of  human  habitations  ; a few  wooden 
villages  fucceeded  one  another  at  long  intervals,  whofe 
miferable  appearance  correfpoixled  with  the  vvrctchednefs 
of  the  furrounding  country.  T,he  darknefs  of  the  night 
during  which  he  travelled  fc.t*  want  of  decent  accommoda- 
tion, deprived  him  of  nothing  but  the  fight  of  indif- 
ferent crops  of  corn,  gloomy  foitfts,  and  objefts  of  human 
mifery.  The  natives  were  poorer,  humbler,  and  more  mifer- 
able, than  any  he  had  obferved  in  the  courfe  of  his  travels; 
wherever  he  flopped,  they  flocked  around  him  in  crowds, 
and  demanded  charity  with  the  mo  ft  abjeCt  geftures.  The 
whole  country  is  for  the  moil  part  fandy  or  marfhy.  Ac- 
cording to  this  defeription,  Auflria  feems  to  have  made  no 
great  acquifition  in  the  Polifti  provinces. 

The  domeftic  animals  in  thevAuftrian  dominions  are  com- 
monly excellent,  particularly  the  cattle.  The  mineralogy 
of  thefe  territories  is  the  moft  various  and  interefting  of 
any  in  Europe.  There  is  fcarcely  a province  from  the 
frontiers  of  Swifferland  to  thofe  of  Turkey,  which  cannot 
boaft  of  its  minerals  ; and  the  acquifltions  made  by  the  houfe 
of  Auflria  in  Poland,  contain  one  of  the  moft  remarkable 
mines  in  Europe,  the  faline  excavations  of  Wilizka.  See 
Salt,  and  Wilizka.  See  alfo  Bohemia,  and  Moravia. 

The  fertile  archduchy  of  Auflria  furnifhes  few  minerals ; 
though  mi,>es  of  gold  are  found  near  the  abbey  Goettwig, 
and  thofe  of  alum  near  Krems  ; falt-petre,  however,  is  pre- 
pared in  abundance  ; and  at  a little  diftauce  from  St.  An- 
naberg,  near  the  frontiers  of  Stiria,  a rich  mine  of  iilver  was 
opened  in  1754.  The  fouthern  provinces  of  Stiria,  Carin- 
thia,  and  Carniola,  afford  many  important  minerals.  See 
thefe  articles.  The  northern  parts  ot  Italy,  now  fu'ojeft  to 
Auflria,  have  been  remarkable  for  mineralogy  ; but  on  paff- 
ing  into  the  Tyrol,  feveral  mines  occur  of  ancient  reputation, 
iuch  as  that  of  Iilver  and  lead  near  Lerrnos ; and  in  the  fame 
quarter,  thofe  of  Naferiat,  in  the  Verner  mountains,  about 
30  miles  north-weft  of  Infpruck,  which  are  rich  in  Iilver, 
copper,  lead,  and  iron ; nor  is  the  fouthern  region  cf 
Trent  wholly  deftitute  of  mines.  But  the  principal  mines 
in  the  Auftrian  dominions  are  fituated  in  the  eaftern  pro- 
vinces of  Hung  arv  and  Transylvania.  See  alfo  Chem- 
nitz, and  Shemnitz. 

The  climate  of  Auflria  Proper  is  commonly  mild  and 
falubrious,  though  occafionally  expofed  to  violent  winds  ; 
and  the  fouthern  provinces  in  general  enjoy  a delightful 
temperature,  excepting  merely  the  feverities  of  Alpine  win- 


ter in  the  mountainous  parts.  The  more  northern  regions 
of  Bo  hernia  and  Moravia,  with  the  late  acquifltions  in  Po- 
land, can  likewife  boaft  of  the  maturity  of  the  grape,  and 
of  gei  r!e  ar.d  favourable  weather.  The  numerous  lakes  and 
morafies  of  Hungary,  and  the  prodigious  plains  refembling 
deferts,  are  fuppofed  to  render  the  air  damp  and  unwhole- 
fome,  the  cold  of  the  night  rivalling  the  heat  of  the  day ; 
but  the  keen  blafts  from  the  Carpathian  mountains  feein  in 
fome  meafure  to  remedy  thefe  evils,  the  inhabitants  being 
remarkable  for  health  and  vigour. 

The  manufaftures  feem  not  to  have  been  cultivated 
to  a.iy  great  extent  in  any  part  of  the  Auftrian  domi- 
nions. Thofe  of  Vienna  are  the  moft  confiderable.  (See 
Vienna,  and  ajfo  Bohemia.)  The  commerce  of  thefe 
dominions  depends  principally  on  their  native  opulence ; 
Auflria  Proper,  and  the  fouthern  provinces,  producing 
abundance  of  liorfes  and  cattle,  corn,  flax,  faffron  and 
various  wines,  with  feveral  metals,  particularly  quick- 
filver  from  the  mines  of  Idria.  Bohemia  and  Moravia  are 
alio  rich  in  oxer,  and  fheep,  corn,  flax,  and  hemp;  in  which 
they  are  rivalled  by  the  cifmembered  provinces  of  Poland. 
The  linen  manufactures  of  Bohemia,  according  to  Hoeck, 
amount  annually  to  16,000,000  florins,  befides  fome  in 
wool  and  i.r  cotton.  ThC  woollen  manufacture  at  L;ntz  em- 
ploys 30,000  perfons;  and  in  the  whole  archduchy  of  Auflria 
there  are  feven  great  manufactures  of  cotton  cloth,  which 
occupy  140,000  individuals.  The  wide  and  ir.ar/hy  plains 
of  Hungary,  afford  excellent  pafturage  for  numerous  herds 
of  cattle  ; and  other  parti  of  the  fame  country  produce  corn, 
rice,  the  rich  wines  of  Tokay,  and  tobacco  of  an  excellent 
flavour,  with  extenfive  mines  of  various  metals  and  minerals. 
Upon  the  whole,  the  Auftrian  territories  in  general  abound 
to  fuch  a degree  with  the  various  neceffaries  and  luxuries 
of  life,  which  are  found  either  in  the  north  or  fouth  of 
Europe,  that  the  imports  would  feem  to  be  few  ar.d  incon- 
iiderable  ; and  before  the  acquifition  of  Venice,  the  chief 
exports  were  from  the  port  of  Triefte,  confifting  of  quick- 
filver  and  other  metals,  with  wines  and  other  native  pro* 
duCts.  From  a table  of  the  exports  of  Hungary  for  one 
year,  given  by  Dr.  Townfon,  it  appears,  that  they  confifced 
chiefly  of  cattle,  hogs,  (heep,  flour,  wheat,  rye,  wool,  and 
wine,  carried  to  other  Auftrian  provinces ; and  only  about 
one-feventh  part  fent  to  foreign  countries. 

The  prevailing  religion  of  the  Auftrian  dominionsris  the 
Roman  Catholic.  However,  Prcteftants  of  various  feCts  are 
found  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia;  nor  are  Lutherans  unknown 
at  Vienna,  though  they  chiefly  abound  in  Tranfylvania  ; and 
in  Hungary  the  Prcteftants  are  fuppofed  to  be  equal  in 
number  to  the  catholics. 

The  form  of  government  is  an  hereditary  monarchy,  ap- 
proaching to  abfolute  power.  Hungary,  indeed,  retains 
its  aneie.it  ftates,  or  rather  an  ariftocratical  fenate  ; but  as 
the  military  force  is  lodged  wholly  with  the  fovereign,  no 
diftinft  kingdom  or  ftate  can  withftand  his  will.  Auflria 
alio  has  its  ftates,  confifting  of  four  orders,  clergy,  peers, 
knights,  and  burgeffes : the  affembiy'  for  Lower  Auflria 
being  held  at  Vienna,  and  that  of  the  Upper  at  Lintz. 
But  thefe  local  cor.ftitutions  can  little  avail  againft  the  will 
of  a powerful  monarch,  fupported  by  a numerous  armv. 
The  laws  vary  according  to  the  different  provinces  ; and 
almoft  every  ftate  has  its  peculiar  code,  (See  Hungary.) 
Upon  the  whole,  the  laws  may  be  regarded  as  mild  and 
falutary  ; and  the  Auftrians  in  particular  are  a well  regu- 
lated and  contented  people,  while  the  Hungarians  are  o tie’s 
diffatisfied,  and  retain  much  of  their  ancient  animality  againft 
the  Germans. 
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The  hiftory  of  Auftria  properly  fo  called,  may  be  con- 
cifely  delineated  in  the  following  epochs,  colletted  and 
detailed  by  Mr.  Pinkerton,  in  his  “ Modern  Geography,” 
vol.  i.  p.  337. 

“ x.  The  houfe  of  Auftria,  whieh,  by  fucceffive  fortunate 
marriages  lince  the  fifteenth  century,  has  arifen  to  fuch  a 
fummit  of  power,  is  well  known  to  have  fprung  from  the 
humble  counts  of  Hapfburg.  Thofe  lords  poffefled  a fmall 
territory  in  Swifferland,  in  the  northern  comer  of  the  can- 
ton of  Bern,  near  the  river  Aar,  about  three  miles  fouth  of 
the  town  of  Brack,  and  the  fame  diftance  to  the  north  of 
Mellingen.  On  a lofty  eminence,  crowned  with  beech, 
ftands  an  ancient  tower,  the  firft  feat  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria. 
In  the  'twelfth  century  Otho  is  deiigned  count  of  Hapfburg, 
and  even  heraldy  can  fcarcely  afcend  beyond  his  grand  fire 
Radebot,  brother  of  Werner,  bifhop  of  Straftuirg.  In 
1273,  Rodolph  of  Hapfburg  was  called  to  the  imperial 
throne,  after  an  inter-reign,  during  which  the  German  po- 
tentates had  increafed,  and  fecured  their  own  power  ; and 
wifely  preferred  a nominal  fovereign,  whofe  humble  extract, 
and  fmall  poffellions,  could  afford  no  check  to  their  ambition. 
Yet  Rodolph  was  at  this  time  lord  of  the  greater  part  of 
' Swifferland  ; after  the  extinction  of  the  powerful  houfe  of 
Zaeringen,  and  that  of  the  counts  of  Kyburg,  whofe 
joint  inheritance  devolving  to  Rodolph,  became  the  bafis 
of  his  power,  and  that  of  his  fucceffors.  (See  Planta’s 
Swiff,  i.  170.) 

“ 2.  Another  emperor  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria  appeared 
in  Albert,  A D.  1298  ; from  whom  the  Swifs  made  their 
fignal  revolt  in  1307.  Plis  fon  Frederic  was  obliged  to 
yield  the  empire  to  Louis  of  Bavaria.  (See  Albert  I.) 

“ 3.  Albert  II.  duke  of  Auftria,  A.  D.  1438,  fuccecded 
to  three  crowns,  on  the  death  of  his  father-in-law  the  .em- 
peror Sigifmond,  thofe  of  Hungary,  and  Bohemia,  and  that 
of  the  empire  by  unanimous  election.  This  was  the  epoch  of 
the  iafting  grandeur  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria.  Yet  his 
fucceffors  Frederic  III.  and  Maximilian  I.  were  feeble 
princes;  and  Charles  V.  firft  aftonifhed  Europe  with  a real 
difpiay  of  Auftrian  power.  (See  Albert  II.) 

“ 4.  Maximilian  having  married  the  heirefs  of  Burgundy, 
the  Netherlands  became  lubject  to  the  houfe  of  Auftria  in 
1477  ; and  his  fon  Philip,  in  1496,  marrying  the  heirefs  of 
Arragon  and  Caftile,  the  ample  dominions  of  Spain  fell 
afterwards  under  the  Auftrian  fceptre.  Charles  V.  inherited 
all  thefe  domains ; but  on  his  refignation,  Spain  and  the 
Netherlands  paifed  to  his  fon  Philip  II.  and  the  former 
crown  continued  in  the  Auftrian  line  till  the  clofe  of  the 
17th  century.  Auftria,  Bohemia,  and  Hungary,  palled  to 
Ferdinand,  the  brother  of  Charles  V.  who  was  alfo  chofen 
emperor  of  Germany. 

“ 5.  The  noted  bigotry  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria  was 
not  confined  to  the  Spanifn  branch,  for  though  Maximi- 
lian II.  about  1570,  had  granted  liberty  of  confcience 
even  to  the  Proteftants  of  Auftria,  yet  thofe  of  Bohemia, 
and  other  parts,  were  afterwards  fo  much  oppreffed,  that 
the  Proteftant  princes  of  Germany  called  in  Guftaf  Adolf, 
the  celebrated  Swedilh  monarch,  to  their  affiftance,  who 
Ihook  the  empire  to  its  very  foundation.  Even  France 
fupported  the  Proteftants,  in  the  view  of  weakening  the 
Auftrian  power  ; and  the  war  continued  till  1648,  when 
the  famous  treaty  of  Weftphalia  was  figned,  which  has 
ferved  as  a bafis  for  other  diplomatic  tranfaftions.  ( See 
Westphalia.) 

“ 6.  The  war  with  France  was  often  rekindled  during 
the  long  reign  of  Leopold  I.  1658  to  1705  ; and  in  1683 
the  Turks  were  fo  fuccefsful  as  to  lay  fiege  to  Vienna. 


“ 7.  His  fon  Jofeph  I.  joined  the  allies  againft  France* 
and  lhared  in  their  fuccefs.  He  married  the  daughter  of 
John  Frederic,  duke  of  Hanover. 

“ 8.  By  the  death  of  the  emperor  Charles  VI.  on  the 
20th  of  October  1740,  without  male  iffue,  the  houfe  of 
Auftria  became  extinric.  The  elector  of  Bavaria  feized  the 
kingdom  of  Bohemia,  and  was  elected  emperor  in  1742, 
but  died  in  1 745 • 

“ 9.  Francis  of  Lorrain,  fon  of  Leopold  duke  of  Lor- 
rain,  having  married  Maria  Therefa,  daughter  of  the  em- 
peror Charles  VI.  fucceeded  to  the  Auftrian  dominions, 
which  continue  to  be  held  by  his  defee.idants.  In  1745 
he  was  elected  emperor,  and  his  fucceffors  have  enjoyed  the 
imperial  crown,  as  if  hereditary.  The  powerful  houfe  of 
Lorrain  is  of  great  antiquity,  defeending  from  Gerard 
count  of  Alface,  in  the  ixth  century,  whofe  origin  is  re- 
ferred to  a collateral  branch  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria. 

“ 10.  The  reign  of  the  emperor  Jofeph  II.  beneficent' 
but  impetuous  prince,  whofe  grand  defigns  of  reformation 
were  fruftrated  by  his  ignorance  of  the  inveteracy  of  habits 
and  prejudices,  which  mull  ever  be  confidered  in  a due 
ellinjate  of  human  affairs. 

“ 1 1.  The  obdurate  and  fanguinary  conteft  with  France, 
the  events  of  which  are  known  to  all.” 

For  an  abridged  detail  of  the  hiftory  of  the  other 
Auftrian  dominions  ; fee  Bohemia,  FIungart,  Venice, 
& c. 

AUSTRIACA  SyderA,  m AJlrpnomy,  a name  given  by 
Maupertuis  to  the  fpots  in  the  fun,  as  fuppofing  them  to  be 
fmall  liars  between  the  fun  and  us. 

Austriaca,  in  Entomology,  a fpecies  of  Sphex  found  in 
Auftria,  and  deferibed  by  Schranck.  It  is  of  a black  colour, 
with  a fulphur-coloured  band,  and  two  dots  of  the  fame  at 
the  bale  of  the  abdomen  ; legs  fulphur-colour,  with  the 
thighs  of  the  poilerior  ones  thick. 

Austriaca,  a fpecies  of  Cicada  ( Ranatra  Sec.),  of  a 
fmall  fize,  that  inhabits  Auftria.  It  is  black,  with  pale 
legs ; white  at  the  bafe  of  the  eyes ; wings  tranfparent,  with 
three  faint  bands  of  black.  Schranck,  &c. 

Austriaca,  a fpecies  of  Buprestis,  with  braffy,  ftri- 
ated  and  bidentated  wing-cafes  ; head  and  thorax  greenilh  ; 
abdomen  violet.  Gmelin.  This  kind  inhabits  Idria,  is 
about  the  fize  of  bupreftis  ruftica,  and  is  called  mordella 
gigantea  by  Scopoli. 

Austriaca,  a fpecies  of  Cicindela  found  in  Auftria. 
This  inferit  is  green,  with  the  bread:  and  belly  golden  red  ; 
wing-cafes  with  a thin  golden  margin,  and  a few  white  fpots. 
Schranck,  Beytr. 

AUSTRIACUS,  a fpecies  of  Cimex  that  inhabits- 
Auftria.  This  infeft  is  ferruginous,  and  has  the  feutei 
divided  by  a black  band.  Schranck. 

Austriacus,  a fpecies  of  Curculio  found  in  Auftria. 
It  is  apterous,  cinereous  ; wing-cafes  lineated  with  whitifh, 
and  dotted  with  black.  Fabricius. 

Austriacus,  a fpecies  cf  Scarabxeus  ( Melolontha ) 
found  in  Auftria.  This  kind  is  glabrous  ; wing-cafes  brown, 
with  an  exterior  elevated  margin,  ’and  four  fpots  on  the 
fcutel.  Herbft.  &c.  It  is  uncertain  whether  this  is  a 
diftimft  fpecies  or  a variety  only  of  fcarabxeus  agricola. 

Austriacus,  in  Ornithology,  a fpecies  of  Falco,  named 
by  Latham  the  Aujlrian  kite . Cere  and  legs  rather  woolly 
and  yellow  ; body  above  chefnut;  beneath  teftaceous,  fpot- 
ted  with  brown  ; tail  forked.  Inhabits  the  woods  in  Ger- 
many, and  feeds  on  fmall  birds  and  bats.  Gmelin. 

Austriacus,  in  Zoology,  a fpecies  of  Coluber  that  is 
found  in  the  environs  of  Vienna,  and  is  £0  very  analogous  to 
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coluber  natrix,  or  common  fnake,  as  to  be  formerly  con- 
founded with  it.  Laurenti,  in  his  work  on  the  Amphibia, 
appears  to  be  the  firit  writer  who  diftinguifhed  them  ; the 
principal  difference  feerns  to  confilt  in  the  perfect  imooth- 
nefs  of  the  fcales  in  auftriacus,  while  thofe  of  natrix  are 
flightly  carinated.  It  is  of  a blueifh-afli,  inclining  to  rufous 
on  the  fides  and  abdomen,  with  a double  row  ot  alternate 
rufous  fpots  along  the  back.  This  kind  lives  in  moiit  mea- 
dows, hedges,  and  watry  places,  and  is  of  a fierce  difpofi- 
tion,  but  incapable  of  producing  injury,  being  unprovided 
■with  poifonous  fangs.  It  occafionally  varies  a little  in  co- 
lour. Gmelin,  Shaw,  &c. 

AUSTRO  Africus,  in  Meteorology , the  fouth-fouth- 
weft  point,  or  wind. 

AUSTROMANCY,  in  Mythology,  properly  denotes 
foothfaying,  or  a vain  method  oi  predicting  futurity,  from 
obfervations  of  the  winds. 

. AUSUFAL,  in  Ancient  Geography , the  name  of  a place 
in  Africa,  on  the  road  from  Carthage  to  Alexandria,  thirty- 
four  miles  from  this  latter  city.  Anton.  Itin. 

AUSUM,  a town  of  Africa,  in  Mauritania  Casfarienfis. 
Ptolemy. 

AUTARIATES,  a people  of  Illyria,  mentioned  by 
Arrian,  in  his  account  of  Alexander’s  expedition  into  this 
country;  and  probably  the  fame  with  thofe  placed  by 
Strabo  in  Thrace,  to  the  north  of  mount  Rhodopus. 

AUTARIS,  a place  in  Arabia  Felix.  Pliny. 

AUTEFAGE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Lot  and  Garonne,  and  chief  place  of  a 
canton  in  the  diflrict  of  Villeneuve  d’Agen,  nine  miles 
N.  N.  E.  of  Agen. 

AUTENIQUA,  an  extenfive  and  beautiful  country  of 
Africa,  lying  to  the  eail  of  the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  partly 
inhabited  by  Dutch  colonifts.  The  term  “ Auteniqua,” 
in  the  language  of  the  Hottentots,  denotes,  “ loaded  with 
honey,”  and  is  ftriCtly  applicable  to  this  country,  as  you 
cannot  advance  a ftep  in  it,  proceeding  from  the  Cape, 
without  feeing  innumerable  fwarms  of  bees.  Mr.  Vaillar.t, 
who  vifitea  this  country  in  1782,  calls  it  the  moil  delightful 
region  in  the  univerfe.  It  is  interfperfed  with  hills  and 
vallies,  enamelled  meads  and  beautiful  paftures ; and  it 
abounds  with  fmall  rivulets,  which  contribute  both  to  the 
feenery  and  fertility  of  it.  The  whole  of  Auteniqua,  from 
the  chain  of  mountains  which  divides  it  from  the  race  of 
Hottentots  called  “ Gonaquas,”  to  the  fea,  is  inhabited  by- 
planters,  who  rear  cattle,  make  butter,  cut  down  timber, 
and  eolledt  honey,  with  all  which  they  fupply  the  Cape. 
But  though  they  employ  wood  in  commerce,  they  ufe  none 
of  it  for  building  houfes.  Their  habitations  are  wretched 
hovels,  conftruCted  of  wicker  work,  daubed  over  with  clay  ; 
the  ikin  of  a buffalo,  fixed  at  the  four  corners  to  as  many 
flakes,  ferves  them  for  a bed  ; and  the  door,  which  ferves 
alio  for  a window,  is  (hut  by  a mat.  The  furniture  is  mean 
and  fcanty,  as  the  dwelling  is  incommodious.  With  this 
appearance  of  poverty  and  wretchednefs,  the  people-  live 
well;  they  have  plenty  of  game  and  falt-water  fifh,  and 
vegetables  of  every  kind  in  their  gardens  through  the 
year.  For  thefe  they  are  indebted,  to  the  fertility  of  the 
foil,  and  the  rivulets  flowing  in  various  directions  from  the 
mountains  by  which  it  was  watered.  In  the  mountainous 
regions  of  this  diftriCt,  there  are  multitudes  of  elephants, 
buffaloes,  panthers,  hyenas,  and  antelopes  of  every  fpecies, 
which  are  hunted  and  killed  by  the  natives,  partly  for  food, 
and  partly  with  a view  to  the  prefervation  of  their  herds  and 
flocks.  The  kites  and  vultures  of  this  country  are  Angularly 
fierce  and  voracious.  Beyond  the  limits  of  the  country 
called  “ Auteniqua,”  is  a fpacious  bay,  with  fufficient 


depth  of  water  for  the  largeft  veffels,  and  fafe  anchoring 
ground,  known  to  navigators  by  the  name  of  the  bay  of 
“ Agoa,”  but  called  by  the  colonifts  “ Blettenberg’s” 
bay,  from  the  name  of  a governor  who  vifited  it.  In  ad- 
vancing about  a league  alone;  the  coaft,  there  is  a confider- 
able  river  called  “ Queur-Baom,”  which  would  afford  an 
ample  fupply  of  water.  The  Hottentots,  who  in  fcattered 
“ kraals”  inhabit  this  delightful  country,  are  deferibed  by 
Vaillant  as  a faithful,  gentle,  and  rather  timid  race.  He 
affirms,  but  probably  without  fufficient  evidence,  that  they 
have  not  any  notion  of  fuperior  powers  who  govern  the 
world.  He  alfo  fays  that,  totally  free  from  jealoufy,  they 
lend  their  wives  to  travellers  who  vifit  them.  In  Vailiant’s 
map,  Auteniqua  lies  between  33  30'  and  340  50'  S.  lat. 

and  between  20°  and  230  40'  E.  long. 

AUTENOW,  a town  of  Poland,  ill  the  palatinate  of 
Iviov,  eighteen  miles  W.  S.  W.  of  Bialacerkiew. 

AUTENTUM,  in  Ancient  Ge-graphy,  a town  of  Africa, 
in  the  route  from  Thene  to  Thevefta,  thirty  miles  from 
Suffetula,  and  twenty-five  miles  from  Amudarfa.  Anton. 
Itin. 

AUTER  Droit,  in  Law,  is  where  perfons  fue  or 
are  lued,  in  another’s  right ; as  executors,  adminiiirators, 
&c. 

Auter  Vie  ; a perfon  who  holds  an  eftate  by  the  life  of 
another,  is  ufually  called  tenant  per  auter  vie.  Litt.  feCt. 

56- 

AUTERFOITS  Acquit,  a plea  by  a criminal,  that  he 
was  heretofore  acquitted  of  the  fame  treafon  or  felony. 
For  one  flnall  not  be  brought  in  danger  of  his  life,  for  the 
fame  offence,  more  than  once.  3 Infl.  213.  But  by  flat. 
3 Hen  VII.  c.  1.  this  plea  fha.ll  be  no  bar  to  the  profecutioa 
of  any  appeal.  See  Acquittal. 

Auterfoits  Attaint,  a plea  of  former  attainder,  which 
is  a good  plea  in  bar,  whether  it  be  for  the  fame  or  any 
other  felony,  under  fome  exceptions;  fo  that  this  plea  is 
never  good  but  when  a fecond  trial  would  be  quite  fuperflu- 
ous.  See  Attainder. 

Auterfoits  Convict,  a plea  upon  a former  conviction 
for  the  fame  identical  crime,  though  no  judgment  was  or 
ever  will  be  given  ; and  this  is  a good  plea  in  bar  to  an  in- 
dictment. 

AUTERIVE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Upper  Garonne,  and  chief  place  of  a 
canton  in  the  diftrict  of  Muret  on  the  Arriege,  fifteen  miles 
fouth  of  Touloufe.  The  place  contains  4,000,  and  the 
canton  9,171  inhabitants;  the  territory  includes  147!  kilip- 
metres,  and  1 1 communes. 

AUTHENTIC,  fomething  of  received  authority.  It 
alfo  fignifies  fomething  folemn,  and  celebrated  ; clothed  in, 
all  its  formalities ; and  atteiled  by  proper  perfons,  to  whom 
credit  has  been  regularly  given. 

Biblical  writers  have  differed  in  oplfion  about  the  mean- 
ing of  thephrafe  “ Authentic  letters,”  ufed  by  Tertullian, 
De  Praffcrip.  c.  36.  p.  245.  B.  Son  e by  authentic  letters 
have  underftood  the  originals  themfe ' / es,  in  the  apoftle’s 
hand-writing,  or  that  of  his  amanenfis,  and  figned  at  the 
conclufion  by  himfelf.  Others  are  of  opinion,  that  Tertul- 
lian means  letters  in  their  original  language.  But  Dr. 
Lardner,  rejecting  thefe  two  interpretations,  maintains  that 
this  ancient  father  means  by  authentic  letters  filch  as  were 
certain  and  well  atteiled.  In  this  fenfe  the  word  authentic 
is  ufed  by  Cicero  Ad.  Attic.  1.  x.  ep.  9.  Accordingly,  by 
“ Authentic®  liters”  we  are  not  to  underitand  “Authentic 
letters,  or  epiitles,”  but  “ Scriptures;”  and  fo  the  word 
ffiould  have  been  rendered.  Hence  it /may  be  inferred, 
agreeably  to  the  argument  tifed  by  Tertullian,  that  the 
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fcriptures  received  by  the  apoftolical  churches  were  authen- 
tic ; the  teftimony  given  by  thofe  churches  being,  according 
to  this  father,  an  authentic,  original,  and  certain  teftimony. 
Eardner’s  Works,  vol.  ih  p.  266,  &c. 

Authentic,  in  Mafic , a term  ufed  in  fpeaking  of  the 
ecclefi  aftical  modes  of  canto  fir  mo , or  plain-fong.  An  au- 
thentic tone  or  mode  is  that,  when  the  oftave  is  harmonically 
divided  in  this  proportion,  6.4:3.  thcit  is  to  fay,  when  the 

d 

filth  is  at  the  bottom,  and  the  fourth  at  top,  as  A.  When 

D 

the  octave  is. divided  arithmetically,  as  4.3:2.  where  the 

a 

.fifth  is  above  the  fourth,  as  D,  then  the  mode  is  termed 

A 

plagal.  Of  the  eight  ancient  ecclefiaftical  modes,  four  are 
authentic;  namely,  the  firft,  third,  fifth,  and  feventh.  The 
reft,  that  is  the  fecund,  fourth,. fixth, and  eighth,  are  plagal. 
See  Modes. 

AUTHENTICATING,  the  punilhing  an  adultrefs,  by 
public  wh  ipping,  and  (hutting  her  up  in  a convent  for  two 
years;  after  which,  if  the  hnfband  be  not  willing  to  take 
her  back,  (he  is  (haven,  veiled,  and  (hut  up  for  life.  It  is  io 
caded,  as  being  the  puniftiment  prcfcribed  in  the  Authentics. 
It  the  hufband  die  within  the  two  vears,  (lie  feems  to  have  a 
right  to  petition  the  court  for  her  liberty ; at  lead,  another 
nan,  willing  to  marry  her,  may  petition,  and  probably  ob- 
tain it. 

AUTHENTICITY  of  the  Old  and  New  Tejlament . 
SeeBiBL e and  T estamest. 

AUTHENTICS,  Auth  enticae,  in  the  Civil  Law , 
is  a name  given  to  the  Novels  of  Jultinian.  See  Novel, 

i.  he  reafon  of  the  denomination  is  not  well  known. — 
Alciat  will  have  it  to  have  been  firft  given  them  by  Accur- 
fius.  The  Novels  were  originally  compofed  in  Greek,  and 
afterwards  tranflated  into  Latin  by  the  patrician  Julian, 
who  alfo  1 educed  th^m  into  fewer  words,  and  lefs  compafs. 
And  in  the  time  of  Bulgarins,  there  was  a fecond  veifion 
made,  more  exadt  and  literal,  though  not  quite  fo  elegant  as 
the  former. 

This  tranflation,  fays  the  author  juft  cited,  being  pre- 
ferred by  Accurfius,  he  called  it  authcntica,  by  way  of  pre- 
ference to  that  of  Ju’ian,  as  being  more  conformable  to  the 
original.  They  are  hereby  diftiuguifhed  from  fome  other 
publications  of  later  imperial  conftitutions,  which  are  not 
regarded  as  of  much  authority. 

AU  PH  IE,  in  Geography,  a river  of  France,  which  runs 
into  the  fea,  eight. miles  north  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Somme,  and  feparates  the  department  of  the  ilraits  of 
Calais  from  the  department  of  the  Somme,  through  almoft 
its  whole  cotirfe. 

-A-U  I HION,  a river  of  France,  which  runs  into  the 
Loire,  two  miles  fouth  of  Angers, 

AUTHON,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Eure  ai  d Loire,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in  the  diftridt 
of  Nogent  le  Rotrou ; fix  leagues  weft-north-weft  of  Cha- 
teandun.  i he  place  contains  1,165,  2nd  the  canton  10,250 
inhabitants:  the  territory  includes  315  kiliometres,  and 
j8  communes. 

AU  1HOR,  formed  of  amor,  ipfe,  or  rather  from  the 
Latin  participle  alius,  or  augeo,  / increafe  ; properly  denotes 
one  who  created  or  produced  anything;  and  is  applied, 
by  way  of  eminence,  to  the  firft  caufe;  viz.  God.  Thus 
wc  fay,  the  author  of  nature  ; author  of  the  univerfe,  See. 

1 he  term  author  is  fometimes  ufed  in  the  fame  fenfe  with 
inftitutor  or  inventor.  Polydore  Virgil  has  wrote  eight 
books  of  the  authors  or  inventors  of  things,  &c.  See  In- 
vention. 


Author,  in  matters  of  Literature,  denotes  a pet  for.  who 
has  wrote  or  compofed  fome  book  or  writing.  Accordingly 
we  fay,  the  facred  authors,  anonymous  authors,  ancient 
and  modern  authors,  &c.  An  original  author  is  lie  who 
firft  treated  of  any.  point  or  fubjedt ; who  did  not  follow 
any  other  perfon,  or  imitate  any  model  either  in  the  matter 
or  manner  of  what  he  has  wrote. 

AUTHORITY,  in  a general  fenfe,  denotes  a right  or 
power  to  command,  and  make  one’s  felf  obeyed.  In  this 
fenfe  we  fay,  the  fupreme  or  fovereign  authority  ; ablolute 
or  defpotic  authority ; the  royal  authority ; the  epifcopal 
authority;  the  authority  of  the  church,  of  a father,  &c. 
the  authority  of  feripture,  of  a creed,  confelfion,  or  the 
like. 

Authority  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  teftimony  of  an  author 
or  writing. 

The  word  is  alfo  particularly  underftood  of  an  apoph- 
thegm, or  fentence  of  fome  great  or  eminent  perfon,  quoted 
in  a difeourfe,  either  by  way  of  proof,  or  embellilhment. 

Authority  alfo  includes  rules,  laws,  canons,  decrees,  de- 
cifions,  &c.  alleged  in  confirmation  of  a matter  in  dif- 
pute.  Paffages  quoted  from  Ariftotle  were  of  great  autho- 
rity in  the  fchools  : texts  of  feripture  are  of  decilive  autho- 
rity. 

Authorities  make  a fpecies  of  arguments  called  by  rhe- 
toricians inartificial  or  extrinfic  arguments.  See  Argu- 
ments. 

For  the  ufe  and  effedt  of  authorities,  fee  Evidence, 
Faith,  Prejudice,  Probability,  Reason,  Revela- 
tion, &c. 

Authority,  in  Law,  is  a power  to  do  fomething, 
conveved  bv  word  or  writing;  as  alfo  by  writ,  warrant, 
commiflion,  letter  of  attorney.  Sec. ; and  fometimes  by 
law. 

Authority,  or  Authorities,  likewife  denote  the 
treatifes  of  ancient  authors,  iuch  ns  Glanvil,  Bradton,  Brit- 
ton, the  author  of  the  book  Fleta,  Hengham,  Littleton, 
Statham,  Brooke,  Fitzherbert,  Staundforde,  and  fome 
others  of  ancient  date,  which  are  cited  as  authority  ; and 
furnifti  evidence  that  cafes  have  formerly  happened  in  which 
particular  points  were  determined,  which  are  now  become 
fettled  and  firft  principles. 

One  of  the  laft  of  thefe  methodical  writers,  in  point  of 
time,  whofe  works  are  of  ar.y  intrinfic  authority  in  the  courts 
of  juftice,  and  do  not  entirely  depend  on  the  ftrength  of 
their  quotations  from  older  authors,  is  fir  Edward  Coke,  who 
hath  written  four  volumesof  Liftitutes,as  he  is  pleafed  to  call 
them,  though,  fays  judge  Blackftone,  they  have  little  of  the 
inftitutional  method  to  warrant  fuch  a title. 

AUTIRE,  in  Geography,  a river  of  France,  which  runs 
into  the  Sevre,  a little  below  Maillerais. 

AU-TO  I)a  Fe.  See  Act  of  Faith. 

AUTOCABDALI,  in  Antiquity,  an  order  of  muficians, 
who  wore  an  ivy  crown,  or  garland. 

Scaliger  feems  to  rank  them  in  the  number  of  mimi. 

AUTOCEPHALUS,  compounded  of  ctdi or,  ipj},  and 
HtQaXr,  caput,  head,  a perfon  who  is  his  own  ruler  or  mafter, 
and  who  has  no  other  over  him. 

This  denomination  was  given  by  the  Greeks,  to  certain 
archbifhops,  who  were  exempted  from  the  jurifdidlion 
of  patriarchs. — Such  were  the  archbiftiop  of  Cyprus,  by  a 
general  decree  of  the  council  of  Ephefus,  which  freed  him 
from  the  jurifdirition  of  the  patriarch  of  Antioch. 

There  were  feveral  other  Sifhops  in  the  Eait,  who  were 
autocephali ; and  in  the  Weft,  thole  of  Ravenna  pretended 
to  the  fame  right. — The  fixth  council,  canon  39,  fays,  that 
the  autocephali  have  the  fame  authority  with  patriarchs; 

but 
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but  tins  Is  not  to  be  underftood  in  the  full  latitude  of  the 
words;  but  only  as  intimating,  that  the  autocephali  have 
the  fame  authority  over  their  bifhops,  that  patriarchs  had 
over  their  arch  bifhops:  in  which  fenfe,  only,  they  are 
equal  to  patriarchs. 

AUTOCHTHONES,  from  avlo;,  ipfr,  and  %Si'v,  terra; 
an  appellation  affumed  by  fome  nations,  importing,  that 
they  fprung,  or  were  produced,  from  the  fame  foil  which 
they  Hill  inhabited.  In  this  fenfe,  autochthones  amounts 
to  the  fame  with  Aborigines.  In  this  fenfe  it  was  that 
the  Greeks,  and  efpecially  the  Athenians,  pretended  to  be 
autochthones,  and,  as  a badge  thereof,  wore  a golden  grais- 
hopper  woven  in  their  hair,  an  infedl  fuppofed  to  have  the 
fame  origin. 

This  favourite  epithet  of  the  Athenians,  which  gave  de- 
nomination to  one  of  the  tribes  of  Athens,  fignifies  only, 
“people  born  in  the  country  where  they  live,”  in  oppofition 
to  ftrangers.  The  common  people  of  Athens  perverted 
this  to  iignify  people  fprung  from  the  earth.  See  what 
Plato  makes  Socrates  fay  on  this  matter,  in  Menexen,  p.518. 
See  alfo  Ifocr.  in  Paneg.  p.  65.  Cicero  Orat.  pro  L.  Place. 
26.  Ifocrates  fays,  that  people  of  fenfe  at  Athens  under- 
ftood by  this  epithet,  that  Athens  was  the  moft  ancient  of 
the  Greek  cities,  and  that  it  had  been  built  by  thofe  who, 
from  time  immemorial,  had  been  eftabiifhed  in  the  country 
known  by  the  name  of  Attica.  See  Herod.  1.  vii.  § 1 6 x . 
Suid.  voc.  Ai/jcr^Sov;.',  t.  i.  p.  389.  Hilt ory,  however,  de- 
ftroys  this  laft  pretenfion;  as  few  circumftances  are  better 
known  than  the  time  of  the  building  of  Athens. 

AUTOCR.ATCR,  from«.i/b-',  andxpal oc,  power ; a per- 
fon  veiled  with  an  abfolute  independent  power,  by  which 
he  is  rendered  unaccountable  to  any  other  for  his  actions. 
The  power  of  the  Athenian  generals,  or  commanders,  was 
ufually  limited  ; fo  that,  at  the  expiration  of  their  office, 
they  were  liable  to  render  an  account  of  their  adminillration. 
But,  on  fome  extraordinary  occafions,  they  were  exempted 
from  this  reltraint,  and  fent  with  a full  and  uncoutroiable 
authority : in  which  cafe  they  were  ftyled  at/bspa'lope;. 

The  fame  people  alfo  applied  the  name  to  fome  of  their 
ambaffadors,  who  were  veiled  with  a full  power  of  deter- 
mining matters  according  to  their  own  diferetion,  and  refem- 
bled  our  plenipotentiaries. 

Autgcrator.  was  alfo  a title  given  to  the  Roman  empe- 
rors, fir  11  to  Julius,  and  afterwards  to  his  fucceffors,  like  that 
of  Cseiar,  or  Augullus. 

AUTQDID  ACTUS,  from  avlo;  and  $i cSzcry.u,  I teach  ; 
a perfon  felf-taught. 

It  is  ufed  in  divers  fenfes,  fometimes  to  denote  a perfon 
who  received  his  knowledge  immediately  from  heaven  with- 
out any  help  or  fludy.  In  which  fenfe  the  word  occurs 
in  Homer,  and  Clemens  Alexandrinus. — Sometimes,  for  him 
who  acquires  his  knowledge  without  inllrudlion , either  by 
word  of  mouth,  or  reading  of  books.  Such  were  the  in- 
ventors of  fciences  and  laws. — Sometimes,  and  that  moft 
ufually,  for  him  who  arrives  at  learning  by  the  life  of  books 
alone,  without  the  alfillance  of  any  mailer,  or  inftrudtion 
viva  voce. 

AUTOGLYPHUS  Lapis,  a .ftone,  mentioned  by  Plu- 
tarch, and  fome  other  of  the  ancients,  as  having  naturally 
impreffed  on  it  the  figure  of  Cybele.  It  is  faid  to  have 
been  found  in  Sagans  a river  of  Perfia.  Doubtlefs,  if  any 
fuch  ftone  ever  exilted,  the  priefts  had  got  it  made  to  de- 
ceive the  people. 

AUTOGR  APHUM,  formed  of  aur©',  and  y^atyw,  feribo, 
the  very  hand  writing  of  any  perfon;  or  the  original  of  a 


treatife  or  difeourfe. — The  word  is  ufed  in  oppofition  to 

a copy. 

Autograplia,  or  original  MSS.  of  the  New  Teftament, 
are  the  firll  copies  of  each  book,  which  were  written  cither 
by  the  apofties  themfelves  or  by  amanueufes  under  their 
immediate  infpe<Slion.  St.  Paul  ufually  adopted  the  latter 
mode  ; but  to  prevent  the  circulation  of  fpurious  epiftles, 
he  wrote  the  concluding  benediction  with  his  own  hand. 
See  Rom.  xvi.  22.  Gal.  vi.  11.  and  2 Theft,  iii.  17,  18. 
compared  with  ch.  ii.  2.  and  1.  Cor.  xvi.  21.  None  of  thefe 
original  MSS.  are  now  remaining,  nor  could  they  have 
been  preferved,  without  the  interpofition  of  a miracle, 
during  the  fpace  of  eighteen  centuries.  “But  what  benefit 
( fays  Mic'naelis,  Introd.  to  the  N.T.  by  Marfn,  vol.i.  p.  247. ) 
mould  we  derive  from  the  poffeffion  of  thefe  MSS.;  what 
inconvenience  do  we  fuftain  from  their  lofs?  No  critic  in 
claffical  literature  inquires  after  the  original  of  a profane 
author,  or  doubts  of  the  authenticity  of  Cicero’s  Offices, 
becaufe  the  copy  is  no  longer  extant  which  Cicero  wrote 
with  his  own  hand.  An  antiquarian,  or  collector  of  ancient  1 
records,  will  hardly  maintain,  that  the  probability  of  thefe 
books  being  genuine,  is  inferior  to  the  probability  that  a 
record  in  his  poffeffion  of  the  twelfth  century  is  an  authentic 
document  of  that  period;  for  though  his  record  is  only 
600  years  old,  and  the  works  of  Cicero  are  thrice  as  ancient, , 
we  are  more  expofed  to  impefition  in  the  former  inftance, 
as  the  forgery  of  antiquities  is  often  pradtifed  by  thofe, 
whofe  bufiuefs  and  profit  are  to  lead  the  curious  into  error. 
But  fuppofing  that  the  original  MSS.  of  Cicero,  Casfar, 
Paul,  and  Peter,  were  now  extant,  it  would  be  impoffible  to 
decide  whether  they  were  fpurious,  or  whether  they  were 
actually  written  by  the  hands  of  thefe  authors.  The  cafe 
is  different  with  refpedt  to  perfons  who  have  lived  in  the 
two  laft  .centuries,  whole  hand-writing  is  known,  with, 
which  a copy  in  queftion  may  be  compared  and  determined ; 
but  vve  have  no  criterion,  that  can  be  applied  to  MSS.  fo 
old  as  the  Chriftian  sera.  Yet  admitting  that  thefe  original 
writings  were  extant,  that  we  had  pofitive  proofs  of  their 
authenticity',  and,  what  is  Hill  more,  that  the  long  period  of 
feventeen  centuries  had  left  the  colour  of  the  letters  unfaded, 
ftill  they  would  be  no  infallible  guide  in  regard  to  the  va- 
rious readings.” 

Knittel,  in  his  edition  of  a fragment  of  Ulphilas,  p.  129. 
accounts  for  the  lofs  of  the  original  MSS.  of  the  N.T.  by 
fuppofing  that  the  original  gofpels  and  epiftles,  as  foon 
as  the  different  communities,  for  whofe  ufe  they  were 
written,  had  taken  a copy,  were  returned  to  the  authors; 
and  he  fays,  that  it  was  the  general  pradlice  among  the 
Chriftia  ns  of  that  age,  and  in  fupport  of  the  affertion  appeals 
to  a paffage  in  Polycarp,  and  another  in  Jerom.  But  his 
arguments,  in  the  opinion  of  Michaelis,  are  Very  unfatisfac- 
tory  ; and  he  thinks  it  reafonable  to  fuppofe,  that  the  very' 
fame  accidents,  which  have  robbed  us  of  other  ancient  docu- 
ments, have  deprived  us  likewife  of  thefe  originals.  From 
a paffage  of  Ignatius,  in  the  eighth  chapter  of  his  epiftle 
to  the  Philadelphians,  it  has  been  inferred,  that  fome  of 
the  firil  Chriftians  appealed  to  the  original  MSS.  at  tbat. 
time  extant,  and  held  them  in  great  veneration;  for  which 
they  were  ridiculed,  as  the  fame  paffage  is  thought  to  fug- 
geft,  by  the  early'  fathers,  and  tbefe  who  had  the  greateft 
authority  in  the  church.  But  the  paffage  to  which 
appeal  is  made,  in  order  to  prove  the  exiftence  of  the  origi- 
nal MSS.  in  the  time  of  Ignatius,  is  found  to  relate  to  a 
different  fubjedt.  See  Authentic. 

The  early  lofs  of  the  autographa  of  the  N.T.  affords 
juft  matter  of  furprife,  when  we  refiedl  that  the  original 
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MSS.  of  Luther  and  other  eminent  men  who  lived  at  the 
time  of  the  reformation,  whofe  writings  are  of  much  lets 
importance  than  thofe  of  the  apoftles,  are  ftill  fubhfting. 
Various  caufes  may  have  contributed  to  this  circumitance, 
of  which  feveral  have  been  alleged  in  Griefbach’s  “Hiftoria 
Textus  Epiftolarum  Pauli,”  fed.  ii.  § 7,  8.  Michaelis  has 
given  the  following  account  of  it.  The  feveral  books  of 
the  N.T.  were  circulated  among  the  Chriftians  in  nume- 
rous copies;  “ thefe  were  foon  collected  into  a volume, 
and  formed  the  edition  in  general  ufe;  and  as  no  difputes 
had  then  arifen  on  the  fubjebt  of  various  readings,  they  felt 
not  the  necefiity  of  preferving  in  a common  archive  the 
MSS.  of  the  apoftles.  The  fituation  of  the  Chriftian 
churches  was  at  that  time  extremely  different  from  the  pre- 
fent:  the  moil  eminent,  which  were  thofe  of  Rome,  and 
Corinth,  confifted  of  a number  of  fmall  focieties,  that  affem- 
bled  feparately  in  private  houfes,  having  no  public  building 
as  a common  receptacle  for  the  whole  community;  and 
even  in  thofe  private  houfes  a moderate  number  only  could 
meet  together,  as  it  was  their  cuftom  not  merely  to  pray 
and  to  teach,  but  likewife  to  celebrate  their  feafts  of  love. 
The  epiftle,  which  they  had  received  from  St.  Paul,  was  not 
the  property  of  any  one  fociety  in  particular,  but  belonged 
to  the  community  at  large,  and  that  which  was  fent  to  the 
Corinthians  was  addreffed  to  the  communities  throughout 
all  Achaia.  Each  fociety  copied  the  epiftle  in  its  turn,  and 
befidc  the  general  copies  many  individuals  probably  took 
copies  for  themfelves,  whence  the  original  MS.  of  the 
apoftle,  in  palling  through  fo  many  hands,  where  perhaps  not 
always  the  greateft  care  was  taken,  muft  unavoidably  have 
fuffered.  The  Chriftian  communities  in  Rome  and  Corinth 
had  no  common  archive,  or  public  library,  in  which  the  MS. 
of  the  apoftle  might  have  been  afterwards  depoiited,  for 
want  of  which,  the  original,  as  foon  as  a fufficient  number 
of  copies  had  been,  was  forgotten  and  loft.  In  other 
cities,  the  number  of  Angle  locieties,  among  which  the 
epiftle  was  divided,  was-ipferior  indeed  to  that  in  Rome, 
Corinth,  or  Ephefus,  but  the  fame  caufes  contributed  in 
each  to  the  lofs  of  the  original  epiftle.” 

The  fame  learned  author  adds,  “ the  late  or  early  lofs 
of  the  autographa  has  no  influence  on  the  grounds  of  our 
faith ; for  the  credibility  ®f  a book,  which  during  the  life 
of  the  author  has  been  made  known  to  the  world,  depends 
not  on  the  prefervation  of  the  author’s  manufeript.  No 
reader  of  the  prefenr  work  will  enquire  after  the  copy, 
which  I fend  to  the  printer,  to  determine  whether  the  work 
itfelf  be  fpurious  or  authentic ; nor  was  it  neceffary,  for 
determining  the  authenticity  of  the  New  Teftament,  to 
preferve  the  originals;  for  each  book,  during  the  lives  of 
the  apoftles,  was  circulated  throughout  the  Chriftian  world, 
in  numberlefs  copies,  though  they  were  not  collected  during 
that  period  into  a Angle  volume.”  As  the  autographa  of 
the  N.T.  fell  fo  early  into  oblivion,  it  feems  reafonable,  in 
certain  cafes,  to  make  ufe  of  critical  conjedture  for  fettling 
the  true  reading  of  difputed  paffages  in  the  NT.,  as  well 
, as  in  other  books.  On  this  fubjedt,  fee  Michaelis  In- 
trod.  vol.  i.  §.  2.  p.  253,  See. 

For  the  purpofe  of  multiplying  autographs,  or  original 
copies  of  the  fame  writing,  feveral  machines  have  been  in- 
vented. See  Writing  Machine. 

AUTOISON,  in  Geography , a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Upper  Saone,  and  chief  place  of  a can- 
ton, in  the  diftridl  of  Vefoul;  Ave  leagues  fouth  of  Be- 
fan$on. 

AUTOL,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Old  Caftile,  one  league 
from  Calahorra. 


AUTOLITHOTOMUS,  he  who  cuts  himfelf  for  the 
ftone.  See  Lithotomy. 

Of  this  we  have  a very  extraordinary  inftance  given  by 
Reifelius,  in  the  Ephemerides  of  the  Academy  Naturae  Cu- 
rioforum,  an.  3.  obf.  190. 

AUTOLALA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Ge- 
tulia,  in  Libya  Interior,  which  ftood  betwixt  the  Subus  and 
the  Salathus,  the  only  two  rivers  of  note,  except  the  Gir 
and  Niger,  that  watered  Gaetulia.  Nothing  is  now  known 
of  this  ancient  city,  but  that  it  gave  name  to  the  Autololes, 
a powerful  tribe  of  Gaetulia  Proper,  that  fpread  themfelves 
over  that  part  of  Tingitania  which  bordered  on  the  coaft  of 
the  Atlantic  ocean. 

AUTOL YCUS,  in  Biography,  a Greek  mathematician 
and  aftronomer  of  Pitane,  in  JEolia,  flourilhed  about  320 
years  before  Chrift.  He  was  preceptor  in  mathematics  to 
ArceAlaus,  who  was  alfo  a dil'ciple  of  Theophraftus,  the 
fucceffor  of  Ariftotie.  That  he  was  an  eminent  mathema- 
tician appears  from  two  of  his  works  that  are  extant;  viz. 
a treatiie  “ On  the  moveable  Sphere,  ” publifhed  by  Dafy- 
podius  in  Greek  and  Latin,  8vo.,  at  Stralburg,  in  1578; 
and  in  a Latin  tranflation  in  the  “ Synopfis  Mathematica” 
of  Merfennus,  publifhed  in  4to.,  at  Paris,  in  1644;  and 
alfo  a treatife  “ On  the  rifing  and  fetting  of  the  Stars,” 
edited  with  the  former  work  by  Dafypodius  Diog.  Laert. 
Vit.  ArceAI.  Fabr.  Bid.  Gnuc.  tom.  ii.  p.  89.  Montucla 
Hift.  Mathem.  t.  i.  p.  192. 

AUTOMATON,  or  Automaton,  compounded  of 
a’jT©-,  ipj'e,  and  pKoycat,  I am.  excited  or  ready,  whence 
av-oy.x.-;o.:  fpontaneous ; a feif  moving  engine;  or  a machine 
which  has  the  principle  of  motion  within  itfelf.  Such  were 
Archytas’s  dying  dove,  mentioned  by  Aulus  Gelius,  N06L 
'At.  lib.  x.  c.  12.  (See  Aerostation)  ; and  regiomonta- 
nus’s  wooden  eagle,  which,  as  hiftorians  relate,  flew  forth 
from  the  city  of  Nuremberg,  met  the  emperor  Maximilian  on 
his  arrival,  June  7,  1470,  faluted  him,  and  returned;  as  alfo  his 
iron  fly,  which,  at  a feaft,  flew  out  of  his  hands  and  taking  a 
round,  returned  thither  again;  and  alfo  Dr.  Hooke’s  flying 
chariot,  capable  of  fupporting  itfelf  in  the  air.  Hakew. 
Apol.  c.  x.  feet.  x.  None  of  the  contemporary  writers, 
though  they  often  mention  Regiomontanus,  take  any  notice 
of  thofe  pieces  of  mechanifm  that  have  been  aferibed  to 
him,  and  it  is  probable,  fays  Beckmann  (Hift.  Invent, 
vol.  iii.  p.  325.)  that  the  whole  tale  originated  from  Peter 
Ramus  (Schol.  Mathem.  I.  ii.  p.  65.),  who  never  was  at  Nu- 
remberg till  the  year  1571.  Charles  V.,  it  is  faid,  after  his 
abdication,  amufed  himfelf  during  the  latter  period  of  his 
life,  with  automata  of  various  kinds. 

Among  automata  are  alfo  reckoned  all  mechanical  en- 
gines which  go  by  fprings,  weights,  &c.  included  within 
them:  fuch  are  clock?,  watches,  &c.  Vide  Bapt.  Port. 
Mag.  Nat.  c.  19.  Scalig.  Subtile.  326. 

When  clocks  were  brought  to  perfe&ion,  fome  artifts 
added  to  them  figures,  which,  at  the  time  of  ftriking,  per- 
formed certain  movements;  and  as  they  fucceeded  in  thefe, 
fome  of  them  attempted  to  conftruft  Angle  Agures,  detached 
from  clocks,  which  either  moved  certain  limbs,  or  advanced 
forward  and  ran.  In  the  middle  of  the  Axteenth  century, 
when  Hans  Bullman,  of  Nuremberg,  conftru&ed  Agures  of 
men  and  women,  which  moved  backwards  and  forwards  by 
clockwork,  beat  a drum,  and  played  on  the  lute,  according 
to  muAcal  time,  they  exited  univerfal  aftonilhment.  The 
molt  ancient  automata,  of  which  we  have  any  record,  are 
the  tripods  conftrufted  by  Vulcan  (fee  Iliad,  xviii.  373. 
Philoftrat.  Oper.  ed.  Olearii,  p.  117  and  240.),  which  being 
furnifhed  with  wheels,  advanced  forwards  to  be  ufed,  and 
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srcpm  returned  to  their  places.  Thefe  tripods,  which  are 
Mentioned  alfo  by  Ariftotle  (Polit.  i.  3.)  were  probably 
only  a kind  or  fmaU  tables,  or  dumb  waiters,  with  wheels 
fo  contrived  Uiat  they  could  be  put  in  motion,  and  driven 
to  a dilbuice,  on  the  finallelt  impulfe. 

Automata  that  represent  human  figures  are  called  An- 
droides.  (See  Androides,  under  which  article  an  account 
has  been  given  ot  feveral  figures  of  this  kind.)  From  a let- 
ter addreffed  by  Thomas  Collinfon,  efq.  to  Dr.  Hutton, 
we  learn,  that  the  fccret  of  the  chefs-playing  figure  exhi- 
bited in  various  places  by  M.  Kempejen  (,baron  Kempell', 
was  difcpvered  by  a gentleman  of  rank  and  talents  named 
Jofeph  Freidric'k  Frey  here,  who  publi filed,  at  Drefden,  in 
1789,  a treat ife  explaining  its  principles.  A well  taught 
boy,  very  thin  and  fmall  ot  his  age,  lo  that  he  might  be 
concealed  in  a drawer  alinoft  immediately  under  the  chefs- 
board,  agitated  the  whole  machine.  M.  Droz  of  La  Chaux 
de  Fends,  in  the  province  of  Neufchatel,  has  alfo  executed 
fome  very  curious  pieces  of  meclr.iniim.  One  of  thefe  was 
a clock,  prefent.edto  the  king  of  Spain,  to  which  pertained, 
among  other  curious  contrivances,  a fheep  that  imitated  the 
bleating  of  this  animal,  and  a dog,  watching  a ballcet  of 
fruit,  that  barked  and  fuarled  when  any  one  offered  to  take 
it  away,  and  a variety  of  moving  humanfigures,  Mr.  Collinfon 
informs  us,  that  when  he  was  at  Geneva,  Droz,  the  foil 
of  the  former,  fiiewed  him  an  oval  geld  fnuff-dox,  about 
4 \ inches  long,  3 broad,  and  1 i thick,  which  was  double, 
with  an  horizontal  partition;  one  of  the  partitions  contained 
fnuff,  and  in  the  other,  upon  opening  the  lid,  there  fprung 
up  a very  fmall  bird,  of  green  enamelled  gold,  perching  on 
a gold  Hand.  Tills  minute  curiofity,  being  only  three 
quarters  of  a 1 inch  from  the  beak  to  the  extremity  of  the 
tail,  wagged  its  tail,  fiiook  its  wings,  opened  its  bill  of 
white  enamelled  gold,  and  poured  forth  fuch  a clear  melo- 
dious fong  as  would  have  filled  a room  of  twenty  or  thirty 
feet'  fquare  with  its  harmony.  Another  automation  of  Droz  Js 
was  the  figure  of  a man,  about  the  natural  fize,  which  held 
iu  its  hand  a metal  ffcyle ; and  by  touching  a fpring  that  re- 
leafed the  internal  clock-work  from  its  ftop,  the  figure 
began  to  draw  on  a card  of  D utch  vellum  laid  under  the  ftyle. 
Having  fiiiiihed  its  drawings  on  the  firft  card,  the  figure 
relied.  It  then  proceeded  to  draw  different  fubjefts  on  five 
or  fix  other  cards,  which  number  limited  its  delineating 
powers.  The  firft  card  exhibited  elegant  portraits  and  like- 
neffes  of  the  king  and  queen  facing  each  other;  and  the 
figure  was  obferved  with  the  molt  furprifing  precifion  to 
lift  its  pencil,  iu  the  tranfition  from  one  point  of  the  draft 
to  the  other  ; as,  e.  g.  from  the  forehead  to  the  eye,  nofe, 
a ad  chin,  and  from  the  waving  curls  of  the  hair  to  the  ear, 
&c.  without  making  the  lealt  flur. 

AUTOMEDON,  in  Entomology,  a fpecies  of  Papilio 
( UJiconius ),  with  broad  angula'ced  wings  of  a brown  colour 
above,  and  livid  beneath;  an  .ocellar  fpot  in  the  anal  angle. 
Fabrieius,  &c.  Native  place  unknown. 

AUTONINE,  Bernard,  in  Biography,  a French  law- 
yer and  advocate  to  the  parliament  of  Bourdeaux,  was  born 
at  Agenois,  in  1587,  and  died  in  16 66.  The  princi- 
pal of  the  law  treatifes  which  he  wrote  are  in  French,  “ A 
Comparifon  of  the  French  with  the  Roman  law,”  published 
in  2 vols.  fol.  in  1644;  and  “ A Commentary  upon  the 
Provincial  Law,  or  ‘ La  Contume,’  of  Boutdeaux,”  the 
beil  edition  of  which  is  that  of  Dupin,  1728,  fol.  with 
notes.  Fie  alfo  wrote  in  Latin  “ Cenfura  Gallica  in  Jus 
Civile  Romanum,”  Paris,  8vo.  16x5  ; and  he  published  at 
Paris,  in  1607,  in  two  volumes,  8vo.,  an  edition  of  Juve- 
nal and  Perfius,  with  ample  notes.  He  has  been  deemed 
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an  induff rious  rather  than  a judicious  author.  Nouv.  Dift. 

PI  ill  . 

AUTONNE,  in  Geography,  a river  of  France,  which 
runs  into  the  Oife  near  Verberie. 

AUTONOMl,  in  Ancient  Geography,  fo  called  becaufe 
tb.  y were  their  own  law-givers,  a people  who  inhabited  the 
molt  rockyr  and  barren  parts  of  Thrace,  feparated  from 
Mcefia  by  mount  Humps.  In  their  engagement  with  Alex- 
ander, tip  y behaved  with  extraordinary  valour;  but  their 
whole  army  was  cut  in  pieces,  and  their  baggage  taken,  to- 
gether with  their  wives  and  children.  After  this  defeat, 
theyfubmittedto  the  conqueror,  who,  in  order  to  prevent, 
their  revolt  during  his  abfence,  took  with  him  into  Afia 
all  the  chief  men  of  their  nation.  They  afterwards  ferved 
under  Pcrfes  againll  the  Romans ; but  were  allowed  to  live 
according  to  their  own  laws  till  the  reign  of  Vefpafian, 
who  made  their  country  part  of  the  province  of  Thrace. 
Thucyd.  1.  ii.  Arrian,  1.  i. 

AUTONOMl  A,  from  but  0;,  flf,  and  vo/j.o:,  law,  a 
power  of  living  or  being  governed  by  our  own  laws  and 
magiflrates.  The  liberty  of  the  cities  which  lived  under 
the  faith  and  protection  of  the  Romans,  confiiieu  in  their 
autonomia,  i.  e.  they  were  allowed  to  make  their  own  laws, 
and  cleft  their  own  magiflrates,  by  whom  jullice  was  to  be 
admiififtered  and  not  by  Roman  preiidents  or  judges,  as 
was  done  in  other  places  which  were  not  indulged  the  auto- 
nomia. 

AUTOPRACTI,  from  «vV,  and  TO-pac7iB,  / excit,  in 
the  Civil  Law,  thefe  indulged  this  privilege,  that  they 
fhould  not  be  fummoned  or  compelled  to  pay  taxes  or  tri- 
butes by  the  colleftors,  but  fhould  be  left  to  their  own  free 
will.  Du-Cangc. 

Of  this  number  were  men  of  dillinguifhed  dignity,  and 
thofe  eminent  for  their  probity  and  honour. 

AUTOPSY,  compounded  of  a-j-. 0 , one's  felj and  oj-ir, 
fight,  ocular  infpeftion,  or  the  feeing  a thing  with  one’s 
own  eyes. 

.AUTOPYROS,  from  cm to?*  and  reucoe,  wheat,  in  the 
Ancient  Diet,  an  epithet  given  to  a fpecies  of  bread,  wherein 
the  whole  fubflance  of  the  wheat  was  retained,  without  re- 
trenching any  part  of  the  bran. 

Galen  deferibes  it  otherwife,  viz.  as  bread  where  only 
the  coarfer  bran  was  taken  out. — And  thus,  it  was  a medium 
between  the  finefl  bread,  called fimilagineus , and  the  coarfefl, 
called  furfur aceus. 

This  was  alfo  called  autopyrites,  and  fyncomifas. 

AUTOUR,  in  Ornithology,  the  name  under  which  Buf- 
fen  deferibes  the  gofhawk,  or  falco  palumlarius  of  Linnaeus. 

Autour,  in  Natural  Hijhry,  a fort  of  bark  which  re  - 
fembles  cinnamon,  but  is  paler  and  thicker;  it  is  of  the  co- 
lour of  a broken  nutmeg,  and  full  of  fpangles.  It  comes 
from  the  Levant,  and  is  an  ingredient  in  the  carmine  dye. 

AUTREAU,  James  D%  in  Biography,  a painter  and  a 
poet,  was  born  at  Paris,  in  1656;  but  being  of  a Angular 
and  mifanthropic  difpofition,  fecluded  himfelf  from  the 
world,  lived,  in  obfeurity,  and  died  in  an  hofpital.  As  a 
painter,  though  not  eminent,  he  produced  fome  pieces  that 
were  efleemed.  With  a view  of  doing  honour  to  the  cha- 
rafter  of  cardinal  Flepry,  he  adopted  the  device  of  exhibit- 
ing Diogenes  with  a lanthorn  fearching  for  an  honeft  man, 
and  pointing  him  out  in  a portrait  of  the  cardinal.  Having 
nearly  attained  the  age  of  fixty,  lie  began  to  write  for  the 
flage  ; and  the  fpeices  of  compofition  which  he  firft  adopted, 
notwithftanding  his  contrary  difpofition  and  habits,  was 
light  and  humourous  comedy.  He  wrote  both  for  the 
Italian  and  French  theatres.  His  “Port  a l’Anglois”  was 
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fcis  firft  piece,  and  another  of  his  works  was  the  “ Amans 
Lniorans.”  He  alfo  compofed  fome  tragedies  and  ferious 
p?ecesfor  the  French  theatre ; and  wrote  Lyric  compofitions 
for  the  opera.  The  plots  of  his  pieces  are  fimple  and  mai- 
tificial;  but  the  dialogue  is  eafy  and  natural;  and  fome  of 
his  fcenes  contain  genuine  comedy.  Nctwithftanding  all  his 
exertions,  Autreau  died  in  extreme  poverty,  at  the  hofpital 
of  the  Incurables  in  Paris,  in  1745.  His  works  were  col- 
letted  and  publifhed,  with  a preface,  by  Peffelier,  in  four 
volumes,  i2mo.  in  1749.  Nouv.  Dift.  Fliltor. 

AUTRECOURT,  ill  Geography , a town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Meufe,  and  chief  place  of  a canton 
in  the  diitritt  of  Clermont;  four  miles  S.  S.  E.  of  Clermont, 
and  eleven  fouth-weft  of  Verdun. 

AUTREY,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the_ 
Upper  Saone,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in  the  diftritt  of 
Gray  ; one  league  north-well  of  Gray.  The  place  contains 
1213,  and  the  canton  8,395  inhabitants  ; the  territory  in- 
cludes 270  kiliometres  and  21  communes. 

AUTRICOURT,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Cote  d’Or,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in  the  dii- 
tritt of  Chatillon  fur  Seine,  eight  miles  north  of  Chatillon. 

AUTRICUM,  in  Ancient  Geography,  now  Chartres,  a 
town  of  Gaul,  the  capital  of  the  Carnutes,  and  called  Civitas 
Carnotum,  and  Garnotena.  It  was  feated  on  an  eminence, 
and  feems  to  have  derived  its  firft  name  from  the  river  Autura. 
It  was  celebrated  in.  Gaul,  as  the  principal  reiidence  of  the 
Druids,  who  held  their  alfemblies  among  the  woods  in  its 
vicinity.  The  name  of  Carnotum  was  probably  derived 
from  the  Celtic  Kar  or  Ker,  denoting  a city,  and  expreffing 
its  peculiar  excellence. 

AUTRIGANES,  a people  of  Hifpania  Citerior,  in  Can- 
tabria, who  dwelt  near  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  towards 
the  fouth-weft.  The  only  town  they  had  on  the  coalt  was 
Flaviobriga. 

AUTRUCHE,inOrH/>Wo£y.SeeSTRUTHioCAMELUs. 
AUTRY,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Ardennes,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in 
the  diitritt  of  Grandpre;  three  leagues  welt  of  Varennes. 

AUTUMN,  the  third  feafon  of  the  year;  being  that  in 
which  the  harvelt  and  the  fruits  of  the  fummer  are  gathered. 
It  begins  on  the  day  when  the  fun’s  meridian  diltance  from 
the  zenith,  being  on  the  decreafe,  is  a mean  between  the 
greatelt  and  the  leaft;  which  in  thefe  countries  is  fuppofed 
to  happen  when  the  fun  enters  Libra,  or  about  the  twenty- 
fecond  day  of  September.  Its  end  coincides  with  the  be- 
ginning of  winter. 

Divers  nations  have  computed  the  year  by  autumns;  the 
Englilh  Saxons,  by  winters. — Tacitus  tells  us,  the  ancient 
Germans  were  acquainted  with  all  the  other  feafons  of  the 
year;  but  had  no  notion,  of  autumn. 

Autumn  has  always  been  reputed  an  unhealthy  feafon. 
Tertullian  calls  it  “tentator  valetudinum;”  and  the  fatirift 
fpeaksof  it  in  the  fame  light: 

“ Autumnus  Libitinae  quteftus  acerbae.” 

Autumn  is  commonly  reprefented  by  painters  under  the 
figure  of  a female  crowned  with  vine  branches,  and  bunches 
of  grapes;  naked  in  that  part  which  relpetts  fummer,  and 
clothed  in  that  which  correfponds  to  winter.  Its  garment 
is  covered  with  flowers,  like  that  of  Bacchus 

AUTUMNAL,  foraething  peculiar  to  autumn.  Thus, 
Autumnal  Point,  is  one  of  the  equinottial  points;  being 
that  from  which  the  fun  begins  to  defeend  towards  the 
fouth  pole. 

Autumnal  Equinox,  is  the  time  when  the  fun  enters  the 
autumnal  point.  See  Equinox. 


Autumnal  Flowers,  See  Flower. 

Autumnal  Plants,  in  Gardening,  all  fuch  as  attain  per* 
fettion  in  autumn,  either  in  their  growth,  or  in  their  flower- 
ing, 5cc. 

Autumnal  Sea/on,  that  period,  which,  in  regard  to  the 
numerous  operations  to  be  performed  in  it,  is  commonly 
confldered  to  be,  from  about  the  beginning  or  middle  of 
Augufl  to  the  latter  end  of  November;  and  in  which  the 
different  works  of  lowing,  planting,  and  propagation,  Si c, 
are  molt  fucceisfully  accomplilhed;  as,  for  initance,  the 
putting  in  various  forts  of  efculent  plants  to  ftarid  the  win- 
ter for  the  enfuing  fpring  and  fummer,  fuch  as  cabbages, 
cauliflowers,  carrots,  lettuces,  fpinach,  onions,  &c.  in  the 
more  early  part;  and  in  the  latter,  beans,  peas,  coleworts 
and  early  cabbage  plants ; likewile  cauliflowers,  fome  to  re- 
main under  hand  and  bell  glaffes,  others  in  frames,  to  Hand 
till  fpring;  alfo  lettuces  on  warm  borders,  and  in  frames,  to 
Hand  the  winter;  and  celery  in  fhallow  trenches,  for  fpring 
life;  and  the  making  and  fpawning  of  mulhroom-beds,  for 
winter  and  fpring.  Different  forts  of  fibrous-rooted  flower- 
plants  are  alfo  increafed  at  this  feafon,  by  dividing  or  part- 
ing their  roots,  particularly  in  the  months  of  September, 
Ottober,  and  November,  when  the  flower-llems  decay;  the 
flipped  or  divided  parts  moftly  flowering  the  following  year : 
and  from  the  middle  of  September  to  the  middle  or  end  of 
November,  is  the  time  for  tranfplanting  from  one  place  "to 
another  different  kinds  of  hardy  fibrous-rooted  perennials, 
as  direfted  under  their  proper  genera.  Moll  forts  of 
bulbous  flower-roots,  that  were  taken  up  in  fummer,  are 
now  planted  in  order  to  exhibit  an  early  fpring  and  fum- 
mer bloom,  in  the  following  year.  The  feeds  of  many 
forts  of  flowers  are  likewile  at  this  time  to  be  fown, 
which  do  not  grow  fo  freely  when  fown  at  other  feafons, 
as  is  Ihewn  under  their  proper  heads.  In  the  latter  part 
of  this  feafon  it  is  neceffary  to  plant  cuttings,  and  make 
layers,  for  the  propagation  of  various  trees  and  flirubs 
of  the  hardy  kind.  The  feeds  of  many  forts  of  hardy 
trees  and  flrrubs  may  alfo  be  fown.  Befides  thefe,  many 
other  parts  of  garden  culture  are  particularly  neceffary 
at  this  feafon. 

Autumnal  Signs,  are  thofe  through  which  the  fun  paffes 
during  the  feafon  of  autumn,  Libra,  Scorpio,  and  Sagit- 
tarius. 

AUTUMNALIS,  in  Ornithology,  a fpeices  of  Psit- 
tacus,  called  by  B riff,  pfittacus  americanus;  crick  a tete 
bleue  by  Buff.  ; leffer  green  parrot  by  Edwards,  Av.  and  au- 
tumnal parrot  by  Latham.  It  is  diftinguilhed  by  being  of 
a green  colour,  with  the  front  and  fpot  on  the  quill  fea- 
thers fcarlet;  crown  and  primary  quill  feathers  blue. 
Gmelin. 

Of  this  kind  there  are  two  diflintt  varieties ; one  with  the 
front  and  chin  blue,  and  the  other  with  the  head  varied  with 
red  and  white.  The  firft  is  var.  (/3)  pfittacus  fronte  gulaque 
cseruleis  of  Gmel.;  crick  a tete  bleue  of  Buff.;  blue-faced 
green  parrot  of  Edwards;  and  blue-headed  creature  of 
Bancr.  Gujan.  The  latter  is  called  Cocho  in  Fernand.  Hift. 
Nov.  Hifp.  Inhabits  Guiana. 

This  fpecies  is  about  the  fize  of  a pigeon;  region  of  the 
eyes  blue ; primary  wing-coverts  blue,  and  red  at  the  bafe ; 
tail  feathers  green  above,  and  tipped  with  yellowilh,  outer 
one  blue  at  the  exterior  edge:  beneath  yellowilh,  reddifh  at 
the  bafe,  with  a green  fpot  in  the  middle. 

Aut  umnalis,  a fpecies  of  Anas  or  duck,  that  inhabits 
South  America.  It  is  greyifh;  wings,  tail,  and  belly 
black;  fpot  on  the  wing  tawny  and  white.  Jacquin  Beytr. 
This  is  the  red-billed  whiffling  duck  of  Edwards;  anas  fiftu- 
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laris  americana  of  Briff. ; and  fifReur  a bee  rouge  et  narines 
jaunes  of  BufFon. 

This  bird  is  reprefented  to  be  of  a very  quarrelfome  dif- 
polition,  but  may  be  tamed  ; fits  on  trees,  and  meafures  in 
length  twenty-one  inches.  The  bill  is  red,  black  at  the 
tip;  crown,  back,  and  fcapulars  chefnut ; brealt  yellowilh 
afh  ; legs  yellow.- 

Autummalis,  a fpecies  of  Frtngilla,  called  by  La- 
tham the  autumnal  finch.  It  inhabits  Surinam  ; is  of  a 
greenifh  colour,  with  a ferruginous  cap,  and  vent  teftaceous. 
Linnxus.  The  tail  is  even  at  the  end. 

AUTUMNUS,  in  Entomology,  the  name  given  by  Am- 
miral  to  the  inoth,  orphalsena,  called  by  Gmelin  P.  fagana; 
which  fee. 

AUTUN,  in  Geography,  an  ancient  city  of  France,  and 
chief  place  of  a diftrict  in  the  department  of  the  Saone  and 
Loire  ; and,  before  the  revolution,  the  capital  of  a dill  rid 
called  Autunou , with  a bilhop’s  fee.  It  is  lituated  near  the 
river  Arroux,  at  the  foot  of  three  mountains,  in  which  are 
three  fprings,  that  fupply  the  city  with  water.  The  city 
itielf  is  fmall,  being  about  | of  a mile  in  length,  and  about 
the  lame  breadth  ; it  has  now  few  good  buildings,  but  its 
ruins  indicate  its  former  magnificence  ; and  thofe  of  its 
walls  in  particular,  feem,  by  the  firm  union  of  the  Hones 
that  compofe  them,  as  if  they  had  been  cut  out  of  the  folid 
rock.  Here  are  the  remains  of  three  ancient  temples,  one 
dedicated  to  Janus,  and  another  to  Diana  ; and  alfo  of  a 
theatre,  and  a pyramid,  the  lait  probably  having  been  a 
tomb.  It  has  alfo  two  beautiful  antique  gates.;  the  field  in 
which  it  Hands  is  called  “ the  field  of  urns,”  becaufe  feveral 
urns  have  been  dug  in  it.  Autun  was  made  a Roman  colony 
by  AuguHus,  and  after  him  called  “ AuguHodunum  ;” 
and  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Claudius,  it  ventured  of  itfelf, 
and  without  afiiHance,  to  declare  againfi  the  legions  of  Gaul. 
After  a liege  of  feven  months,  they  fiormed  and  plundered 
this  unfortunate  city,  already  wafied  by  famine  ; nor  was 
it  reHored  till  the  time  of  Diocleiian.  The  country  from 
Chalons  to  Autun  is  very  rich  in  vineyards  and  cornfields, 
and  prefents,  by  its  lofty  hills  and  fwelling  outline,  a piCtu- 
refque  feene.  The  approach  to  it  is  by  a road  which  winds 
over  hills,  that  is  covered  with  an  underwood  of  broom,  and 
crowned  with  a forefi  of  birch  and  fir-trees.  The  cathedral 
is  a handfome  building.  The  place  contains  9,176  and  the 
canton  15,016  inhabitants:  the  territory  includes  262J  ki- 
liometres  and  10  communes.  N.  hit  460'  56  48''.  E.  long. 
40  17' 44". 

AUTURA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a river  of  Gallia 
Celtica,  now  the  Eure , which  falls  into  the  Seine  on  the 
fouth  fide. 

AUTZ,  in  Geography , a town  of  the  duchy  of  Cour- 
land,  thirty-fix  miles  S.  S.  E.  of  Goldingen. 

AUVE,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Marne,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in  the  diftriCt  of  St. 
Menehould,  thirteen  miles  E.  N.  E.  of  Chalons. 

AUVERGNE,  a province  of  France,  before  the  revo- 
lution, but  now  forming  the  two  departments  of  Puy  de 
Dome,  and  Cantal,  bounded  on  the  eafi  by  Forez,  on  the 
north  by  Bourbonnois,  on  the  wefi  by  Limolin,  Quercy, 
and  La  Manche,  on  the  fouth  by  Rouergue,  and  the  Ce- 
vennes.  Its  extent  from  fouth  to  north  is  about  forty 
French  leagues,  and  from  wefi  to  eafi  thirty.  It  is  divided 
into  Upper  and  Lower  Auvergne.  The  former  is  cold  and 
mountainous,  and  yet  has  excellent  pafiures,  and  fupplies 
many  large  cattle;  the  latter,  to  which  belongs  the  valley 
of  Limagne,  and  by  which  appellation  it  has  fometimes  been 
difiinguiihed,  is  a fertile  and  pleafant  country,  abounding 
in  wine,  grain,  fruit,  and  hemp.  Auvergne  fupplies  Lyons 
and  Paris  with  fat  cattle ; a large  quantity  of  cheefe  is 


made  in  this  province  ; and  it  has  feveral  manufa&ures.  It 
has  mines  of  filver,  iron,  lead,  and  coals.  Its  principal  ri- 
vers are  the  Allier,  the  Dordogne,  and  the  Alaguon  ; which 
fee.  The  capital  of  the  whole  province  is  Clermont. 
The  bafaltic  mountains  of  this  ancient  province  are  famous  ; 
and  have  been  afenbed  by  iome  eminent  naturalifis  to  vol- 
canoes ; but  as  they  confifi  chiefly  of  bafaltic  columns  and 
elevations,  others,  among  whom  may  be  reckoned  the  bell 
judges,  allege  that  they  have  no  claim  to  a volcanic  origin. 
Thofe  of  Auvergne  are  too  extenfive  to  have  been  produced 
by  a Angle  volcano,  and  it  would  be  too  bold  a conjecture  to 
attribute  them  to  a chain  of  volcanoes.  “ The  northern  part 
of  the  chain  is  Hyledthe  Puy  de  Dome,  while  the  fouthern 
is  called  that  oi  Cantal.  The  Monts  d’Or  from  the  centre 
and  are  the  highefi  mountains  in  France.  The  chief  eleva- 
tion is  that  of  the  Puy  de  Sanfi,  which  rifes  about  6,300 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  fea,  while  the  Puy  de  Dome  is 
about  5000,  and  the  Plomb  du  Cantal,  the  highefi  of  that 
part,  is  about  6,200  feet.  Near  the  Puy  de  Sanfi  is  1’Ango, 
that  gigantic  mountain,  and  Ecorchade,  a lhattered  and 
wrecked  elevation.  The  Plomb  du  Cantal  is  alfo  accompa- 
nied by  bold  rivals,  as  the  Puy  de  Griou,  le  Ccl-de-Cabre, 
le  Puy  Mari,  and  the  Violent.  This  enormous  affembiage 
of  rocks  covers  an  extent  of  about  120  miles,  and  according 
to  the  French  authors,  is  chiefly  bafaltic.  The  Puy  de 
Sanfi  is  capped  with  almoft  perpetual  fnow,  followed  in  the 
defeent  by  naked  rocks  and  ancient  pines ; from  its  fides 
Hues,  from  two  fources,  the  river  Dordogne,  and  many  pie- 
turefque  cafcades  devolve  amidft  bafaltic  columns.  On  the 
23d  of  June,  1727,  Pradines,  a village  on  the  Hope  of  one 
of  thefe  mountains,  was  totally  overwhelmed  by  its  fall;  the 
whole  mountain  with  its  bafaltic  columns  rolling  into  the 
valley.  The  inhabitants  were  fortunately  engaged  in  the 
celebration  of  Midfummer  eve,  round  a bonfire  at  fome  dif- 
tance.  Thefe  mountains  are  in  winter  expofed  to  dreadful 
fnowy  hurricanes,  called  Acirs,  which  in  a few  hours  oblite- 
rate the  ravines,  and  even  the  precipices,  and  defeending  to 
the  pat»is  and  ftreets,  confine  the  inhabitants  to  their  dwell- 
ings, till  a communication  can  be  opened  with  their  neigh- 
bours, fometimes  in  the  form  of  an  arch  under  the  vaft  mafs 
of  fnow.  Wretched  the  traveller  who  is  thus  overtaken  : 
his  path  difappears,  the  precipice  cannot  be  dillinguilhed. 
from  the  level ; if  he  Hand  he  is  chilled,  and  buried  if  he 
proceed  : his  eye-fight  fails  amidft  the  fnowy  darknefs  ; his 
refpiration  is  impeded ; his  head  becomes  giddy ; he  falls 
and  perifhes.  In  fummer,  thunder  ftorms  are  frequent  and 
terrible,  and  accompanied  with  torrents  of  large  hail,  which 
deftroy  the  fruits  and  flocks,  which  for  fix  months  pafture 
on  the  mountains,  guarded  by  ihepherds,  who  have  tempo- 
rary cabins  of  turf  and  x-eed,  ftyled  burons .”  Pinkerton’s 
Mod.  Geog.  vol.  i.  p.  274.  >. 

Auvergne,  in  the  i-evolutions  of  France,  formerly  main- 
tained a juft  pre-eminence  among  the  independent  ftates 
and  cities  of  Gaul.  The  brave  and  numerous  inhabit- 
ants difplayed  a lingular  trophy,  which  was  the  fword  of 
Caeiar  himfelf,  which  he  had  loft  when  he  was  repulfed 
before  the  walls  of  Gergovia.  As  the  common  offspring 
of  Troy,  they  maintained  a paternal  alliance  with  the 
Romans  ; and  if  each  province  had  imitated  the  courage 
and  loyalty  of  Auvergne,  the  fall  of  the  weftern  empii-e 
might  have  been  prevented  or  delayed.  They  firmly-  main- 
tained the  fidelity  which  they  had  relu&antly  fworn  to 
the  Vifigoths  ; but  when  their  braveft  nobles  had  fallen  in 
the  battle  of  PoiCtiers,  they  accepted,  without  refiftance,  a 
victorious  and  catholic  fovereign.  This  eafy  and  valuable 
conqueft  was  atchieved,  and  poffeffed  by  Theodoric,  the 
eldeft  fon  of  Clovis.  At  length,  however,  Childebert,  the 
king  of  Paris  was  tempted  by  the  neighbourhood  and  beauty 
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of  Auvergne ; and  on  the  falfe  report  that  their  lawful 
fovereign  was  Haiti  in  Germany,  the  city  and  diocefe  were 
betrayed  by  the  grandfon  of  Sidonius  Apollinaris. . Cnilde- 
bcrt  enjoyed  this  clandeftine  viftory.  Theodoric  having 
promifed  to  the  Franks  of  Auftrafia  the  poffeffion  of  tins 
rich  and  productive  country,  forfeited  the  allegiance  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  devoted  them  to  deftruftion.  His  troops, 
reinforced  bv  the  iierceff  barhanans  of  Germany,  fpread 
defolation  over  the  fruitful  face  of  Auvergne,  and  two 
places  only,  the  ftrong  caftle  of  Meroliac,  and  the  holy 
Ihrine  of  St.  Julian  at-Brivas  or  Brioude,  were  faved  or  re- 
deemed from  their  licentious  fury.  Before  the  A uftrafian  army 
retreated  from  Auvergne,  Theodoric  exacted  tome  pledges 
of  the  future  loyalty  of  a people,  whole  juft  hatred  could 
only  be  reftrained  by  their  fear.  A feleft  band  or  noble 
youths,  the  foils  of  the  principal  fenators,  were  delivered  to 
the  conqueror,  as  the  hcltages  of  the  faith  of  Childebert  and 
of  their  countrymen ; and,  on  the  firft  rumour  of  war,  or 
confpiracy,  thefe  guiltlefs  youths  were  reduced  to  a Hate  of 
fervitude ; and  one  of  them  only,  whofe  name  was  Attalus, 
efcaped  by  a Angular  adventure.  See  Gibbon’s  TIilt.  vol. 
vi.  p.  362 — 369. 

AUVERGNIE,  a town  of  Swifferland,  one  league 
fouth  of  Neufchatel. 

AU VERNAS,  a very  deep-coloured  heady  wine,  made 
of  black  raifms  fo  called,  which  comes  from  Orleans.  It  is 
not  lit  to  drink  before  it  is  above  a year  old;  but  if  kept 
two  or  three  years,  it  becomes  excellent. 

AUVIGNY,  N.  Castr.es  d’,  in  Biography,  a French 
hiiforian,  was  born  at  Hainault  in  1712,  and  in  his  youth 
redded  with  La  Fontaine.  But  engaging  in  the  military 
profeffion,  he  entered  into  a company  of  life-guards,  and 
was  killed  in  the  battle  of  Dettingen,  in  1743.  In  the 
province  of  literature,  he  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  feveral 
wor  ks,  the  principal  of  which  was  u The  Lives  of  Illuftri- 
ous  Men  of  France,  from  the  commencement  of  the  Monar- 
chy to  the  prefect  time.”  Of  this  work,  8 volumes  in 
i2ino.  appeared  in  the  author’s  life-time  ; two  pofthumous 
volumes  were  publilhed  by  his  brother  ; and  the  publication 
has  been  lince  continued  by  the  abbe  Pereauand  M. Turpin. 
The  biographical  Iketches  of  Auvigny  are  written  with  ani- 
mation and  elegance,  but  they  approach  fo  much  to  fiftion 
that  they  cannot  be  implicitly  relied  on  as  hillorical  truth. 
An  abridged  hiilory,  written  by  Auvigny,  and  publilhed  in 
two  vols.  1 2mo.  is  entitled  “ An  Abridgment  of  the  Hif- 
tory  of  France,  and  of  the  Roman  Hiilory,  in  queftion  and 
anfwer.”  In  1735,  he  publilhed,  in  five  volumes  i2mo. 
“ An  Hiftory  of  the  City  of  Paris  but  part  of  the  fourth 
and  the  whole  of  the  fifth,  were  written  by  M.  de  la  Barre. 
The  principal  of  Auvigny’s  works  of  imagination  is 
“ Memoirs  of  Madame  de  Barneveldt.”  Nouv.  Dift. 

Hitt. 

AUVILLARD,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Lot  and  Garonne,  and  chief  place  of 
a canton,  in  the  did  rift  of  Agen ; 13  miles  fouth-eaft  of 
Agen,  and  two  fouth  of  Valence.  The  place  contains 
2,007,  and  the  canton  8,767  inhabitants  : the  territory  in- 
cludes 122§  kiliometres  and  11  communes.  N.  lat.  440  3’. 
E.  long,  o’  48'. 

AUVILLERS-LES-FORGES,  a town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Ardennes,  and  chief  place  of  a 
canton  in  the  diftrift  of  Rocroi,  ten  miles  W.  N.  W.  of 
Mezieres. 

AVUS,  in  /Indent  Geography,  a river  of  Spain,  in  the 
territory  of  the  Callaici,  whofe  courfe  lay  from  eaft  to 
weft,  and  which  difeharged  itfelf  into  the  fea  towards  the 
north. 

AUW,  in  Geography , a town  of  Germany,  in  the  arch- 


duchy of  Auftria,  fcated  on  the  Danube;  ten  miles' W.S.W1 

of  Grein. 

AIJW  AW  A,  in  Ichthyology.  See  Balistes  Kleinii. 
AUX,  in  /Jironomy.  SeeAuGES. 

Some  ufe  any.  to  denote  the  arch  of  the  ecliptic,  intercepted 
between  the  firft  point  of  Aries,  and  the  point  wherein  the 
fun,  or  a planet,  is  at  its  greateil  length  from  the  earth. 
Wolf.  Lex.  Math.  p.  222.  j | 

AUXACIA,  in  /Indent  Geography , a town  of  Afia,  in 
Scythia,  beyond  mount  Imaus,  and  to  the  weft  o Iffuiou 
Scythia. 

AUXENTIUS,  in  Biography,  an  Arlan  divine,  was  a 
native  of  Cappadocia,  and  ilourilhed  in  the  fourth  century.' 
In  the  conteft  between  the  Allans  and  Catholics,  he  was 
advanced  bv  the  emperor  ConftantiuS  to  the  fee  of  Milan. 
By  Hilary/ bifhop  of  Poiftiers,  lie  was  accufed  to  the  em- 
peror Valentinian,  as  an  enemy  of  Chrift,  and  a blafphemerj 
and  in  order  to  Hence  his  enemies,  he  made  a declaration  of 
his  faith.,  with  which  the  .emperor  was  latisfied.  But  the 
Catholics  proceeded  againft  him,  and  a council,  which  was 
held  at  Rome  by  pope  Damalus,  in  368,  excommunicated 
him.  He  was  alfo  condemned  by  Athanafius,  and  the  pre- 
lates of  Gaul  at  the  fame  time.  However,  he  retained  the 
fee  of  Milan  to  the  time  of  his  death  in  374,  and  was  fuo 
ceeded  by  Ambrofe.  Cave,  H.  L.  tom.  i.  p.  214. 

AUXERRE,  in  Geography,  a city  of  France,  and  capi- 
tal of  the  department  of  the  Yonne,  feated  advantagcoufly 
for  trade,  on  the  fide  of  a hill,  near  the  Yonne,  which  wafhes 
its  walls.  Before  the  revolution,  it  was  the  fee  of  a bifnop,. 
and  capital  of  a countiy  called  Auxerrois.  The  epifcopal 
palace  was  one  of  the  moft  beautiful  in  France.  The  place 
contains  12,047,  and  the  canton  16,913  inhabitants:  the 
territory  includes  117-^  kiliometres,  and  9 communes.  Ns 
lat.  47°  47'  57".  E.  long.  3 34’  6". 

AUXERROIS,  a name  given  before  the  revolution 
to  a country  of  France,  in  the  northern  part  of  Burgundy ; 
bounded  on  the  eaft  and  north  by  Champagne,  north-weft 
by  Nivernois,  and  on  the  fouth  by  the  reft  of  Burgundy, 
about  nine  leagues  long  and  five  broad.  Its  capital  was 
Auxerre. 

AUXESIS,  in  Mythology,  a goddefs  worfhipped  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Egina,  and  mentioned  by  Herodotus  and 
Paufauias. 

Auxesis,  increafe,  in  Rhetoric,  a figure  whereby 

any  thing  is  magnified  too  much.  See  Amplification, 
and  Increment. 

AUXILIARY,  any  thing  that  is  helping  or  affifting  to 
another.  For  an  account  of  the  auxiliary  troops  of  the 
Romans,  fee  Alliance. 

Auxiliary  Verbs,  in  Grammar,  are  fuch  as  help  to  af- 
certain  or  limit  the  fenfe  of  others  ; that  is,  are  prefixed  to 
them  to  form  or  denote  their  moods  or  tenfes. 

Such,  in  Englifh,  are  have,  am,  or  be  ; in  French,  etre 
and  avoir;  in  Italian,  ho,  and  J'ono,  & c. — The  auxiliary 
am  fupplies  the  want  of  Passives  in  our  language. 

All  the  modern  languages  we  know  of  make  ufe  of  aux- 
iliary verbs.  The  reafon  is,  that  the  verbs  thereof  do  not 
change  their  terminations  or  endings,  as  thole  of  the  Latin 
and  Greek,  to  denote  the  difierent  tenfes  or  times  of  being, 
doing,  or  fuffering  ; nor  the  different  moods  or  manners  of 
their  fuffering,  &c.:  fo  that,  to  fupply  this  defeft,  recourfe 
is  had  to  different  auxiliary  verbs. 

Befides  the  perfeft  auxiliary  verbs, we  have  feveral  defect- 
ive ones  ; as  do,  <iuil!,Jhall , may,  cafi,  and  have  ; which,  by 
changing  the  terminations,  fave  the  neceffity  of  changing 
thofe  of  the  verbs  to  which  they  are  added.  Thus,  inftead 
of  ego  uro,  tu  uris,  ille  urit , on  we  fay,  I do  burn,  thou 
doji  burn,  he  doth  burn,  &c. 
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The  verbs  have,  hr,  will,  and  do,  when  they  are  uncon- 
nected with  a principal  verb,  expreffed  or  underftood,  are 
not  auxiliaries,  but  principal  verbs  ; as,  we  have  enouga  ; 
I am  grateful ; he  wills  it  to  be  fo ; they  do  as  they  pleale  ; 
and  in  tuis  view,  they  alfo  have  their  auxiliaries ; as,  ijhrlt 
have  enough  ; I will  be  grateful,  &c.  Murray  s Lag. 
Grain,  p.  76. 

AUXILIUM,  in  Law.  See  Aid. 

Auxilium  curies,  figuifi^S'  an  order  of  court,  mr  the 
fummoiiing  ol  one  party  at  tne  fuit  of  another. 

A x ilium  adfdium  militem  faciendum,  velfiliam  want  an - 
den,  was  a writ  direded  to  the  iheriff  of  every  county, 
•where  the  king  or  other  lord  had  tenants,  to  levy  ol 
them  reafonable  aid,  towards  the  knighting  ol  his  eldelt 
fon,  or  the  marriage  of  Iris  elueft  daughte 
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from  which  flowed  the'  new  Chinalaph.  It  was  the  cap?  a! 
of  the  Aufes,  who  were  lituated  to  the  weft  ol  the  rr.er 
Triton.  Tacitus  informs  us,  that  it  was  built  in  a fma’ll 
plain,  furrounded  on  ail  hides  with  barren  forefts  of  immenfe 
extent.  The  ruins  of  this  city  were  called  by  the  neign* 
bouring  Arabs  “ Sour  Guflan,”  or  “the  walls  of  the  Ante- 
lopes;” a great  part  of  which,  flanked  at  proper  diftancts 
with  little  Square  towers,  is  ftill  remaining. 

AUZ1LS,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Aveiron,  and  chief  place  or  a canton  in  tne 
diftrid  of  Albin  ; 15  miles  north-well  of  Rhodez. 

AUZOIR-LS-M  ARCHE',  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Loir  and  Cner,  and  chief  place  01  a car- 
ton in  the  diftrid  of  Blois.  The  place  contains  960  and 
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AUXIMA,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  ol  Spain, 

mentioned  by  Florus.  . . . r . r 

AUXIMIS,  a town  of  Africa,  in  Mauritania  Cxlarienlis. 

Ptolemy.  r r,  i 

AUXIMUM,  or  Auxumum,  Osimo,  a town  ot  Italy, 

in  the  Picenum,  fouth  of  Ancona.  It  was  a Roman  colony. 

AUXO,  in  Mythology,  the  name  of  one  of  two  graces 
worftiipped  by  the  Athenians.  See  Hegemone. 

AUXORS,  in  Geography,  a name  given  before  the  late 
divifion,  to  a territory  of  France,  of  which  Semuren-Auxois 

was  the  capital.  ...  ^ c 

AUXON,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  ol  tne 

Aube,  and  chief  of  a canton  m the  diftrid  ol  Ervy;  4* 
leagues  fouth  of  Troyes,  and  i-|  north  of  Er\y. 

AUXONNE,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  al 
the  Cote  d’Or,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  and  feat  01  a 
tribunal,  in  the  diftrid  of  Dijon,  feated  in  a plain  near  the 
eaft  lide  of  the  Saone.  It  is  furrounded  by  a double  wml 
built  in  the  17th  century,  and  has  a bridge  of  23  arches 
over  the  Saone,  ferving  for  the  p adage  of  the  waters  when 
the  river  overflows  ; and  at  the  end  of  the  bridge  is  a caufe- 
way  of  2250  paces  in  length  ; 5*  leagues  E.  S.  E.  ot  Di- 
jon. The  place  contains  5282,  and  the  canton  11,300  in- 
habitants: the  territory  includes  185  kiliometres  and  17 
communes.  N.  lat.  470  11' 24'.  E.  long.  5 -3  35  ; 

AUXY-LA-REUNION,  a town  ol  France,  in  tne 
department  of  the  ftraits  of  Calais,  and  chief  place  of  a 
canton,  in  the  diftrid  of  St.  Pol,  three  leagues  S.  S.  E. 
of  Hefdh.  The  place  contains  2469  and  the  canton 
1 3,875  inhabitants;  the  territory  includes  185  kiliometres 

and  28  communes.  . , 

AUXY,  in  the  French  Manufactures,  a name  given  to  that 
fort  of  wool  which  is  fpun  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Abbe- 
ville by  thofe  workmen  who  are  called  houpters.  It  is  a 
very  fine  and  beautiful  wool,  which  is  commonly  med  to 
make  the  fineft  {lockings. 

AUZAGUREL,  or  Aussagurel,  m Geography,  a 
town  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of  Adel,  reckoned  by 
fome  the  capital,  and  fituated  0.1  an  eminence  near  the 

Hawalh.  See  Adel.  ...  r 

AUZANCES,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  ct 
ti,e  Creufe,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftrid  ci 
Aubuffon,  feated  on  a hill,  furrounded  with  ponds;  25 
miles  E.  S.  E.  of  Gueret,  and  nine  foutn  of  Evaux.  I tie 
•nlace  contains  1230  and  the  canton  8449  inhabitants  ; the 
territory  comprehends  165  kiliometres  and  12  communes. 

AUZARA,  Osar  a,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  01 
Afia,  in  Syria;  or  according  to  Ptolemy,  in  Arabia  De- 
S.  S.”  E.  of  Citcefium  ; fituated  on  the  weftern  bank 
gS  the  Euphrates. 

AUZATA,  Asia,  or  Auzi/i,  a town  o,  Libya,  bunt 
according  to  Jofephus,  in  liis  “ Antiquities,”  by  Ithobad, 
of  the  Tyrians;  fituated,  according  to  Ptolemy,  in 
the  interior  of  Mauritania  Csiarieafis,  to  theeaitof  a lake 
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AUZON,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  or  tne 
Upper  Loire,  and  chief  placed  a canton,  111  the  dnci'cc  01 
Brioude,  on  the  AUier,  fix  miles  north  of  Brioude.  The 
place  contains  1256  and  the  canton  9882  inhabitants:  the 
territory  includes  155  kiliometres  and  13  commu  :es. 

AUZOUT,  Adrian,  in  Bi.gr aphy,  a French  mathe- 
matician of  the  17th  century,  and  one  of  tne  hrlc  members 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  was  born  at  Rouen, 
and  died  in  1693.  Some  have  aicribed  to  him  the  honour 
of  having  invented  the  Micrometer;  but  ne  is  more  juluy 
entitled  to  the  praife  of  having  contributed  to  the  i nprove- 
ment  of  it,  in  purfuance  of  the  ideas  iuggefted  by  M. 
Huygens,  and  the  marquis  of  Malvalia.  (See  Microme- 
ter.) Auzout’s  treatife  on  this  fubjed  was  pub  killed  in 
1667,  and  may  be  found  in  the  Memoirs  ol  the  Academy 
for  1693,  tom.  vii.  Auzout  was  alfo  concerned  with  hi. 
Picard  in  the  important  difeovery  of  the  method  ol  apply- 
ing the  telefcope  to  the  quadrant,  which  has  been  highly 
ufeful  to  aftronomers.  It  has  been  faid,  particularly  by  M. 
de  la  Plire,  that  M.  Auzout  had  a principal  part  in'this  dif- 
coveiy;  but  from  the  defeription  given  of  it  by  M.  Picard, 
in  his  “ Figure  de  la  Terre,”  the  reader  cannot  hefitate  in 
pronouncing  M.  Picard  himfelf  to  have  been  the  original  and 
foie  author!  It  appears,  however,  from  feveral  fragments 
of  letters  in  a correfpondence  between  our  ingenious  but 
unfortunate  countryman  Mr.  Gafcoigne,  who  was  lulled  in 
the  battle  of  Marfton-Moor,  and  Melfrs.  Horrox  a , d Crab- 
tree, and  which  are  recorded  by  Derham,  in  the  Phil.  Irani, 
for  1723  ( vol.  48.  p.  190),  that  the  method  of  conftruding 
a micrometer,  and  alio  of  applying  teleicopic  lights  to  qua- 
drants, was  known  to  him  before  the  time  of  the  civil  wars. 
But  as  thefe  two  important  difeoveries  were  not  published 
even  in  England,  and  were  not  likely  to  be  made  known  on 
the  continent  at  this  early  period  ; it  is  not  improbable  that 
Auzout  and  Picard  might  alfo  have  a juft  claim  to  thejio- 
nour  of  being  original,  though  not  the  firft  inventors,  i he 
honour  of  having  ailcovered  the  method  01  applying  the 
telefcope  to  aftro.iomical  inftrumer.ts  in  the  year  1665,  was 
alfo  claimed  by  Dr.  Hooke.  M.  Auzout  published  “ An 
Ephemeris  ot  the  Comet  of  1665  ;”  “ A Letter  tc.  die 

Abbe  Charles  on  the  Observations  of  Camp  am/5  in  1665  ; 
his  “Treatife  on  the  Micrometer,”  in  1667;  and  tome 
“ Remarks  on  the  Machine  of  Hooke.”  Thefe  three  laft 
pieces  were  contained  in  the  6th  vol.  of  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Academy.  Montucla,  Hift  Mathem.  t ii.  p.  569 — 572. 

AW,  in  Geography , a town  of  Germany,  in  the  county 
of  Breger.tz,  25  miles  S.  E.  ot  Bregentz. 

AW  A’,  a town  of  Japan,  in  a province  of  the  fame 
name.  - Alfo,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Irak; 
28  leagues  fouth  of  Caibin. 

AWAIT,  in  cur  old  Statutes , is  ufed  to  fignify  what  we 
now  call  waylaying,  or  lying  in  wait,  to  execute  10  ne  mif- 

chief.  In  flat.  13  R.  II.  c.  1.  it  is  ordained,  that  no  char- 
ter 
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ter  of  pardon  flia.ll  be  allowed  before  any  juftice,  for  tne 
death  of  any  man  flain  by  await,  or  malice  prepenfed, 
£c. 

AWARD,  in  Law,  the  judgment  of  fame  perfon  who 
is  neither  afligncd  by  law,  nor  appointed  by^the  judge,  ior 
ending  a matter  in  controverfy;  but  is  cliofen  by  the  par- 
ties theinfelves  that  are  at  variance.  See  Arbitration. 

AWATCHA,  in  Ornithology,  a fpecies of  Motacilla, 
that  inhabits  Kamtfchatka.  It  is  of  a brown  colour  ; chin 
and  bread  white,  fpotted  with  black ; middle  oi  the  belly 
and  lores  white  ; primary  quill-feathers  bordered  with  white  ; 
tail-feathers  orange  at  the  bafe.  Arcl.  Zool. — Gmelin. 

AWATSKA,  in  Geography.  See  AvatsCha. 

AWCHAIl,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Adir- 
beitzan,  50  leagues  S.  W.  of  Tauris. 

AWE,  a river  of  Scotland,  in  the  Highlands.  See 
Loch-awe. 

A-WEIGH,  in  Sea-Language,  the  fame  as  A-trip,  when 
applied  to  the  anchor. 

A WEN  YD  II 1 0 N , in  Britjh  Antiquity , a name  that 
was  given  to  certain  perfons  in  Wales,  and  derived  from 
Aweti,  was,  of  courfe,  expreffive  of  poetical  raptures.  Thefe 
perfons,  when  confulted  about  any  thing  doubtful,  appeared 
to  be  inflamed  with  a high  degree  of  enthufiafm,  and  even 
to  be  poffeffed  by  an  invifible  fpirit.  They  were  neither 
baity,  nor  very  diredl  and  explicit  in  their  anfwers,  or  in  the 
folution  of  the  difficulties  that  were  propofed  to  them  ; but 
in  the  courfe  of  along  and  wild  circumlocution,  the  required 
anfwer  or  folution  would  be  obtained  by  means  of  fome 
turn  or  digreftion  in  the  fpeech,  which  was  thought  to 
imply  or  exprefs  it.  Thefe  perfons  were  at  length  roufed 
from  their  Teeming  extacy  as  from  a deep  fleep,  and  they 
were  compelled  as  it  were,  by  violence,  to  return  to  their 
natural  condition.  "When  perfons  of  this  defcription  reco- 
vered their  reafon,  after  an  apparent  and  temporary  aliena- 
tion of  mind,  they  did  not  recoiled!  any  of  thofe  circumftances 
that  had  occurred,  or  of  the  words  which  they  had  uttered 
during  their  extacy.  If  they  were,  therefore,  again  con- 
fulted about  the  fame  fubjedl,  they  would  exprefs  them- 
felves  in  very  different  words.  The  gift,  which  they  pof- 
feffed,  was  conferred  upon  them,  as  they  imagined,  in  their 
fleep,  'and  the  mode  of  communication  feemed,  fays  Giral- 
dus,  as  if.  new  milk  or  honey  was  poured  into  their  mouths  ; 
to  others,  as  if  a written  fcroll  had  been  put  into  their 
mouths  ; and  when  they  awoke,  they  knew  and  declared 
that  they  had  been  endowed  with  this  extraordinary  fpirit 
of  divination.  Some  g.ift,  refembling  that  to  which  the 
Awrrrydhion  of  Wales  pretended,  has  been  long  known  in 
Scotland,  under  the  denomination  of  Second  Sight.  War- 
rington’s Hift.  Wales,  p.  ioz,  &c. 

AWERRI,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Africa,  and  capi- 
tal of  a kingdom  of  the  fame  name,  about  20  leagues  from 
Benin  to  the  fouth. 

AWIN-EA,  a river  of  Ireland,  which  rifes  in  lake  Ea, 
in  the  province  of  Donegal,  and  runs  into  the  fea,  feven 
miles  north  of  Killebegs. 

A W K . See  Auk. 

AWL,  or  Aul,  a fhoemaker’s  implement,  wherewith 
holes  are  bored  in  leather,  to  facilitate  the  Hitching  or  few- 
ir.g  the  fame. — The  blade  of  the  awl  is  ufually  a little  flat, 
a::d  bending  ; and  the  point  ground  to  an  acute  angle. 

AWME,  or  Aume,  a Dutch  meafure  of  capacity  for 
liquids  ; containing  eight  Jleckans,  or  twenty  verges,  or  ver- 
tf.cls : anfwering  to  what  in  England  is  called  a tierce,  or 
one-fixth  of  a ton  of  France,  or  one-feventh  of  an  Englifh 
ton.  Arbuth.  Tab.  33. 

A VV  N,  Arista,  in  Botany , the  needle -like  briftles  which 
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form  beards  of  different  forts  of  grata  or  grain,  as  wheat, 
barley,  £:c.  The  word  is,  in  fome  dift rifts,  pronounced 
Ails.  It  is  fometimes  ufed  to  fignify  a iharp  point  termi- 
nating a leaf.  See  Arista. 

AWNING,  on  board  a ihip,  is  when  a fail,  a tarpaulin 
or  the  like,  is  hung  over  any  part  of  the  ihip,  above  the 
decks,  to  keep  off  the  fun,  rain,  or  wind. 

Awnings  are  made  of  canvas.  The  length  of  the  main 
deck  awning  is  from  the  centre  of  the  fore-mail  to  the  cen- 
tre of  the  main-mail: ; the  width  correfponds  to  the  breadths 
of  the  ihip,  taken  at  the  main-mail,  foremail,  and  at  the  mid- 
way between.  The  length  of  the  quarter  deck  awning  is  from 
the  centre  of  the  main-mail  to  the  centre  of  the  mizen-mail  ; 
and  the  width  anfwers  to  the  breadths  of  the  ihip,  at  the 
main-mail,  mizen-mait,  and  at  the  midway  between.  The 
length  of  the  poop,  or  after-awning,  is  from  the  centre  of 
the  mizen-mail  to  the  eniign-ilaff,  about  feven  feet  above 
the  deck  ; and  the  width  is  formed  agreeably  to  the  breadths 
of  the  ihip,  taken  at  the  mizen-mail,  the  taffarel,  and  at 
the  midway  between.  The  canvas  is  cut  to  the  given  breadths 
of  the  awning,  allowing  about  nine  inches  to  hang  down 
on  each  fide,  which  is  fometimes  fcolloped  and  bound  with 
green  baize,  and  is  fewed  together  with  an  inch  feam,  and 
tabled  all  round  with  a two  or  three  inch  tabling.  Plait 
the  diameter  of  the  mails  is  cut  out  in  the  middle  at  each 
end,  and  lacing-holes  are  made  acrofs  the  ends  to  connect 
one  awning  to  another.  On  the  upper  part,  along  the 
middle  and  Tides,  is  fewed  a one  inch  and  half  or  two  inch 
rope,  to  which  the  trucks  are  fewed  at  about  three  quar- 
ters of  a yard  afunder.  A thimble  is  fpliced  in  each  end  of 
the  rope.  Sometimes  curtains  are  made  to  hang  to  the. 
Tides  of  the  awnings,  of  the  fame , length  as  the  awnings. 
Their  depth  is  taken  from  the  iides  of  the  awning  to  the 
gun-wale,  l'uppoiing  the  awning  to  be  in  its  place.  The 
feams  and  tablings  are  the  fame  as  thofe  of  the  awnings, 
and  lacing-holes  are  made  along  the  upper  tabling  of  the 
curtain,  and  the  Tide  tabling  of  the  awning.  Clerke’s  Elem. 
and  Praftice  of  Rigging,  vol.  i.  p.  140.  230. 

In  the  long-boat  they  make  an  awning,  by  bringing  the 
fail  over  the  yard  and  flay,  and  booming  it  out  with  the 
boat-hook. 

AX,  a carpenter’s  inilrument,  ferving  to  hew  wood. — The 
ax  differs  from  the  joiner’s  hatchet,  in  that  it  is  much  larger, 
and  heavier,  as  ferving  to  hew  large  Huff  ; and  its  edge  ta- 
pering into  the  middle  of  its  blade. — It  is  furniihed  with  a 
long  handle  or  helve,  as(  being  to  be  ufed  with  both  hands. 

Ax,  in  Geography , a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Arriege,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in  the  diftridl 
of  Foix,  on  the  Arriege;  9 leagues  weft  of  Prades,  and  4^ 
S.  E.  of  Tarafcon.  The  place  contains  1500  and  the  can- 
ton 7291  inhabitants ; the  territory  includes  390  kiliometres 
and  1 4 communes. 

Ax.  See  Axbridge,  and  Axminster. 

Ax,  Battle.  See  Celt. 

AXAMENTA,  in  Antiquity,  a denomination  given  to 
the  verfes,  or  fongs,  of  the  /alii,  which  they  fung  in  honour 
of  all  men. 

The  word  is  formed  according  to  fome,  from  auxare  q.  d. 
nom'nare.  Others  will  have  the  carmina  faliaria  to  have 
been  denominated  axamenta,  on  account  of  their  being  writ- 
ten in  axil/us,  or  on  wooden  tables. 

The  axamenta  were  not  compofed,  as  fome  have  afferted, 
but  only  fung  by  the  falii.  The  author  of  them  was 
Numa  Pompilius;  and,  as  the  ftyle  might  not  be  altered, 
they  grew  in  time  fo  obfeure,  that  the  falii  themfelves  did 
not  underftand  them.  V arro  fays  they  were  feven  hundred 
years  old.  Quint.  Inft.  Or.  lib.  i.  c.  11. 
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Ax  A me  nt  A,  or  Ajja  merit  a,  in  Ancient  Mufc,  hymn*  or 
I'  fongs  performed  wholly  with  human  voices, 

AXAiS,  in  Geography,  a town  of  America,  in  the  interior 
part  of  New  Albion.  N.  lat  390  5'.  W.  long.  114^  30'. 
AXAT,  or  Azat,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
II  of  the  Aude,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftrift  of 
J Quillan,  on  the  Aude  ; twenty-five  miles  fouth  of  Carcai- 
fonne,  and  five  S.  S.  E.  of  Quillan, 

AXBERG,a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of  Nerieia. 
AXBRIDGE,  a town  of  England,  in  the  county  of 
Somerfet,  about  eight  miles  north  of  Wells,  and  13 1 
weft  of  London.  The  river  Ax  divides  the  bridge  from 
Over-Weare,  and  gives  the  place  its  appellation.  This 
town  is  pleafantly  fituated  at  the  fouth-weflera  roots  of  the 
! dark  Mendip  hills.  It  has  a corporation  confiding  of  a 
mayor,  bailiff,  eight  capital  burgeffes,  and  twenty-two 
common  councilmen ; and  lent  members  to  parliment,  till 
exeufed  at  the  requeft  of  the  inhabitants,  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  the  third.  Its  market  for  corn,  fheep,  pigs,  &c. 
is  on  Saturday,  and  two  fairs  are  held  here  annually  for  the 
lale  of  cattle  and  cheefe.  Its  only  manufacture  is  knit-hofe, 
in  which  a great  number  of  families  is  employed.  The 
I church  is  particularly  noted  for  its  beautiful  and  uniform 
archite&ure,  and  for  the  llately  monuments  which  it  con- 
tains. Molt  of  them  are  erected  to  the  memory  of  the 
Prowfe  family,  many  of  whom  were'  interred  within  the 
walls.  This  town  contains  190  houfes,  and  1000  inhabit- 
ants. About  two  miles  eaft  of  A-xbridge  is  the  village 
of  Chedder  which  is  celebrated  for  its  fine  cheefe  ; and  ex- 
traordinary rocks  or  cliffs.  The  village  is  fituated  under 
Mendip  hills,  having  the  flat  moors  which  extend  to  Glafton- 
bury  on  the  fouth  fide,  and  a high  ridge  of  hills  on  the 
north.  The  Chedder  cliffs  feem  to  have  been  the  effcdl 
of  fome  great  convuifion  of  nature,  which  rent  the 
hill  afunder  and  formed  an  opening  or  chafm  completely 
through  it.  This  chafm  is  now  appropriated  to  a road, 
which  leads  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  having  its 
fides  formed  by  the  high  craggy  rocks.  The  length  of 
this  gap  is  nearly  two  miles,  in  a winding  direction.  In 
many  parts  the  cliffs  rife  to  the  height  df  full  300  feet, 
quite  perpendicularly,  fome  terminating  in  bold  pinnacles, 
others  in  irregular  fragments  like  {battered  battlements,  and 
others  impending  over  head  in  an  awful  manner.  Yews  pro- 
je£t  out  of  feveral  of  the  fiffures,  forming  lofty  canopies,  and 
manyr  of  the  rocks  wear  long  mantles  of  ivy,  which  produce 
a pifiturefque  appearance,  and  form  a pleafing  contrail  to 
the  craggy'  nakednefs  of  others.  The  romantic  and  grand 
appearance  of  tliefe  rocks  attradls  the  notice  of  many  tra- 
vellers. Mendip  hills,  which  are  often  called  the  alps  of 
Somerfetfiiire,  abound  with  lead  and  calamine,  and  like  the 
fimilar  hills  of  Derbyfhire,  contain  many'  vail  caverns  and 
fnbterraneous  vaults.  Various  coralloid  relics  are  found  in 
this  limefione.  Several  curious  plants  are  alfo  obtained 
here,  among  which  the  following  are  the  moft  rare  ; dianthus 
cafius  (Chedder  Pink)  d.  arenarius,  and  ihaliclrum  minus. 
Maton’s  Obfervations  on  the  Weftern  Counties,  and  Collin- 
fon’s  Hulory  of  Somerfetfhire. 

AXEL,  a ftrongly  fortified  town  of  Flanders  ; it  was 
taken  from  the  Spaniards  by  Maurice*  prince  of  Naffau,  in 
1586  ; nine  leagues  W.  of  Antwerp.  It  is  now  a town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  Efcaut,  and  chief  place  of  a 
canton  in  the  diftrict  of  L’Eclufe.  The  place  contains 
1843  and  the  canton  9508  inhabitants ; the  territory  in- 
cludes 187!  kiliometres  and  10  communes.  N.  lai.  510 
15'.  E.  long.  30  45'. 

AXENS,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  county  of  Tyrol ; 
nine  miles  S.  W.  of  Infpruck. 
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AXHGLM,  an  ifland  of  England,  in  the  N.W.  part  of 
Lincoln  (hire,  formed  by  the  rivers  Trent,  Idel  and  Dan, 
about  ten  miles  long  and  five  broad $ the  lower  part  is 
marfhy  5 the  middle  part  fertile,  and  produces  flax  in  abun- 
dance. The  chief  town,  or  rather  village,  thinly'  inhabited, 
is  called  Axey. 

AXIA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Greece,  in  the 
country  of  the  Locrian  Ozolians. — Alfo,  a town  of  Italy, 
in  Etruria  ; and  the  inhabitants  were  called  Axiates. 

A XI  AC  A,  a town  of  Sarmatia,  to  the  left  of  the  nror 
Sagaris,  and  north  of  Odeffus  (Oczakow), 

AXIACES,  a river  of  European  Sarmatia,  a'  little 
above  Dacia  : and  the  people  who  inhabitated  the  dillricl  to 
the  right  of  this  river  were  called  Axiaci. 

AXICA,  or  Azica,  an  ancient  town  of  India,  on  this 
fide  of  the  Ganges.  Ptolemy. 

AXILLA,  in  Anatomy , or  Ala,  the  cavity'  under  the 
upper-part  of  the  arm  ; commonly  called  the  arm-pit. 

The  word  is  a diminutive  of  axis,  q.  d.  little  axis. 

Abceflcs  in  the  axillae  are  ufually  dangerous  on  account 
of  the  many'  blood-vefiels,  lymphatics,  nerves,  &c.  there- 
about, which  form  feveral  large  plexus. — By  the  ancient 
laws,  criminals  were  to  be  hanged  by'  the  axilla;  if  they  were 
under  the  age  of  puberty. 

Axilla,  in  Botany,  is  the  fpace  comprehended  between 
the  ftems  of  plants  and  their  leaves. 

Hence  we  lay,  thofe  flowers  grow  in  the  axillae  of  the- 
leaves ; i.  e.  at  the  bafe  of  the  leaves  or  juft  within  the  an- 
gles of  their  pedicles. 

AXILLARY,  in  Anatomy,  fomething  that  belongs  to 
the  axilla,  or  lies  near  them. 

Axillary  Artery,  a certain  portion  of  the  great  artery 
which  fupplies  the  upper  part  of  the  trunk,  and  upper  ex- 
tremity. See  Artery.  Dijlrihution  of  thofe  Vejjels. 

Axillary  Vein,  a certain  extent  of  the  vein  correfpond- 
ing  to  the  above-mentioned  arteiy.  See  the  account  of  the 
Difribution  of  the  Veins. 

Axillary  Nerves,  are  branches  of  the  four  lower  cer- 
vical and  firft  dorfal,  which  form  a plexus  in  the  axillx.  See 
Nerve,  Dijlrihution  of. 

Axillary  Glands,  the  glands  belonging  to  the  abforb- 
ing  veffels  which  are  fituated  in  the  axillx.  See  Absorb- 
ing Vessels,  Dijlrihution  of. 

Axillary  Leaves , in  Botany.  See  Leaf. 

AXIM,  in  Geography , a fmall  diftridt  or  canton  of  Africa, 
on  the  Gold  Coaft,  between  cape  Apollonia,  and  Tres 
Puntas.  The  climate  is  unhealthy,  being  fo  moift,  that, 
according  to  the  proverb  of  the  country,  it  rains  eleven 
months  and  twenty-nine  days  in  the  year.  The  maize,  on 
accpunt  of  the  humidity  of  the  foil,  is  neither  plentiful  nor 
excellent ; but  it  produces  a great  quantity  of  rice,  -which 
is  exported  to  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  Coaft,  in  exchange 
for  millet,  yams,  potatoes,  and  palm-oi! ; and  it  yields  alfo 
water-melons,  ananas,  bananas,  cocoas,  oranges,  two  kinds  of 
lemons,  and  all  lorts  of  fruits  and  vegetables.  Axim  alfo 
produces  great  numbers  of  black  cattle,  fheep,  goats,  and 
tame  pigeons,  as  well  as  other  fowls.  The  whole  country' 
is  filled  with  populous  villages  ; fome  on  the  fea-fide,  others 
farther  up  the  country  ; and  all  of  them  rich  and  beautiful. 
The  intermediate  lands  are  well  cultivated,  and  the  foil  is  fo 
fertile  as  richly  to  compenfate  the  labour  of  the  hufbandman  : 
befides  which  the  natives  are  wealthy,  from  a conftant  traf- 
fic they  maintain  in  gold  with  the  Europeans.  The  capital 
of  this  diftridl  is  Axim,  or  Achom  bene,  Handing  under  a 
Dutch  fort,  and  fereened  behind  by  a thick  wood,  that 
covers  the  whole  declivity'  of- a neighbouring  hill.  The 
river  Axim  runs  through  the  town,  and  the  coaft  is  defended 
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"bv  a mmiber  of  {mail-pointed  rocks,  which  pron  ft  ficrm 
the  fhore,  and  render  all  accefs  to  it  dangerous.  rihe  Euro- 
pean fettlements  are,  i.  The  Dutch  lort  of  St.  Anthony, 
Handing  on  a high  rock,  which  projc&s  into  the  fea  in  the 
form  of  a peninsula,  and  fo  environed  by  dangerous  fnoals 
and  unperceived  rocks,  as  to  be  inaccefiible  to  an  enemy 
except  by  laud,  on  which  fide  it  is  fortified  by  a parapet, 
draw-bridge,  and  battery  of  heavy  cannon.  The  jprtugueie 
were  the  firft  founders  of  this  iettlement  ■;  but  they  were 
-driven  from  it  by  the  Dutch,  in  5642.  Its  form  is  trian- 
gular ; and  it  has  three  batteries  ; one  towards  the  fea,  and 
'two  towards  the  land.  The  fituaticn  of  the  fort  is  eaft  of 
tire  river  Axim,  called  by  the  Portuguefe  Rio  Manco, 
which  is  navigable  only  by  canoes  ; but  it  is  rich  in  gold 
daft,  waffled  down  by  the  ft  ream  from  the  inland  countries. 
2.  Mount  Manfore,  three  leagues  diftant  from  fort  St.  An- 
thony ; near  which  is  the  large  and  populous  town  of 
Pockf.so.  Mount  Manfore  is  well  fituatedfor  a fort,  being 
the  firft  point  of  cape  Tres  Puntas.  . Here  the  Branden- 
burghers  </r  Prufiians  had  one  principal  fafilory,  called 
Fr.edericsbur.gh:  but  it  was  taken  by  the  Dutch,  and 
remained  in  their  poffefiion.  3.  Cape  Tres  Puntas,  fo 
called  from  its  being  compofed  of  three  points  or  emi- 
nences, projecting  into  the  lea ; on  which  are  the  three  vil- 
lages, Akora',  Akron,  and  De  Jufiamma  or  Dickscove. 
See  .the  feveral  articles. 

The  government  of  Axim  is  compofed  of  two  bodies  of 
the  natives:  the  caboceroes,  or  chief  men;  and  the  manceroes, 
or  young  men.  To  the  former  belpngs  the  cognizance  of 
civil  affairs  ; but  whatever  is  of  general  concern,  and  may 
properly  be  called  national,  appertains  equally  to  both  mem- 
bers of  the  ftate.  The  caboceroes  are  lefs  wealthy  in  gold 
and  Haves,  and  of  courfe  lefs  regarded  by  the  people,  and 
they  are  often  impeached  before  the  bar  of  the  manceroes  ; 
whereas  no  mar.ceroe  can  be  tried  for  crimes  of  a public 
nature,  but  by  his  own  affembly.  In  the  diftribution  of 
jullice,  there  ! s a great  degree  of  partiality  and  corruption  : 
prefents  of  gold  or  brandy,  conveyed  to  the  caboceroes, 
enfure  a favourable  verdifil  ; and  juftice  is  frequently  delayed 
as  well  as  perverted  by  the  influence  of  bribes.  The  defend- 
ant, in  defect  of  fufficient  teftimony  on  either  fide,  by  wit- 
neffes  or  probable  circumftances,  clears  himfelf  by  oath  : and 
the  oath  of  purgation  is  always  preferred  to  that  of  accufa- 
tion.  As  to  penalties  in  criminal  cafes,  murder  is  punifned 
either  by  death  or  a pecuniary  mulfit.  However,  the  fine 
for  murdering  a flave  is  very  trifling  in  companion  to  that 
exacted  for  the  life  of  a free  man : and  execution  feldom 
takes  place,  unlefs  the  criminal  be  poor,  and  unable  to  an- 
fwer  the  demands  of  his  judge.  The  only  punifliment  for 
thefts  is  reftitution,  or  a fine  proportioned  to  the  quality  of 
the  offender : and  the  creditor  may  feize  on  the  property 
of  the  debtor  to  the  amount  of  twice  the  value  of  what  is 
due  to  him  : but  the  ufual  method  is  to  fettle  the  account  by 
arbitration,  or  reftitution  of  the  goods  and  chattels  bought. 
Mod.  Up..  Hid.  vol.  xiii.  p 391 — 401. 

AXIMA,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of  Afia,  in  Per- 
fia  Proper,  or  Perils. — Alfo,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  Alps, 
belonging  to  the  Centrones.  Ptolemy. 

AXINAE'E,  AsiNM,  in  Natural  Hi/lory,  a genus  of 
the  Modlusca  tribe  ( TJlacea ),  eftablifhed  by  Poli,  in  his 
hiftory  of  the  {hells  of  the  tv/o  Sicilies.  The  character  is 
taken  from  the  form  of  the  animal ; the  {hell  it  Inhabits  be- 
longs in  the  Linnsean  arrangement  to  the  Arca  genus. 

AXINCES,  in  Ancient  Geography,  the  Bog  or  Akfou,  a 
large  river  which  traverfed  Sarmatia,  leparated  the  Callipides 
Axiaci,  to  whom  it  gave  name,  and  difeharged  itfelf  into 
the  Boryfchenes, 


AXINIA,  the  ancient  name  of  a mountain  of  Pelopen" 

r.efus,  in  Arcadia. 

AXINIUM,  the  name  given  by  Appian  to  an  ancient 

city  of  Spain. 

AXINGMANCY,  Ax  inoman  t i a,  from  a*mxfecuris,  and 
f/.v.vUn/,,  divinatio,  an  ancient  fpecies  of  divination,  or  a method 
of  foretelling  future  events  by  means  of  an  ax  or  hatchet. 

This  art  was  in  confiderable  repute  among  the  an- 
cients ; and  was  performed,  according  to  feme,  by  Laying 
an  agate-ftone  on  a red-hot  hatchet ; and  alfo  by  fixing  a 
hatchet  on  a round  flake,  fo  as  to  be  exactly  poiled;  then 
certain  formula:  of  devotion  were  pronounced,  and  the 
names  of  fufpeefed  perfons  were  repeated,  and  he  at  whole 
name  the  hatchet  moved  was  pronounced  guilty. 

AXIOM,  Axiom  a,  from  a^ou,  7 am  worthy,  a felf-cvi- 
dent  truth,  cr  a propofttion  whole  truth  every  perfon  re- 
ceives at  firft.  fight;  and  to  which  the  term  dignity  is  applied, 
on  account  of  its  importance  in  a procels  or  reafoning. 
Thefe  axioms  are  felf-evident  truths  that  are  necefiary,  and 
not  limited  to  time  and  place,  but  mull  be  true  at  all  times 
and  in  all  places. 

Thus,  that  the  whole  is  greater  than  a part;  that  a thing 
cannot  be  and  not  be  at  the  fame  time  ; and  that  from  no- 
thing, nothing  can  arife,  are  axioms. 

By  axioms,  called  alfo  maxims,  are  underftood  all  com- 
mon notions  of  the  mind,  whofe  evidence  is  fo  clear  and. 
forcible,  that  a man  cannot  deny  them  without  renouncing 
common  fenfe  and  natural  reafon. 

Self-evident  propositions  furnish  the  firft  principles  of  rea- 
foning ; and  it  is  certain,  that  if  in  our  refearches  we  merely 
employ  fuch  principles  as  thefe,  and  apply  them  ps-operly, 
we  fhall  be  in  no  danger  in  advancing  fs-om  one  difeovery 
to  another.  For  this  we  may  appeal  to  the  writings  of  ma- 
thematicians, which  being  conduced  agreeably  to  this 
ftandard,  incossteilibly  prove  the  {lability  of  human  know- 
ledge, when  it  is  made  to  reft  on  fo  fure  a foundation. 
Tlse  propofstions  of  this  kind  of  fcience  have  not  only  Hood 
the  teft  of  ages,  blit  they  ai'e  found  to  be  attended  with  that 
invincible  evidence,  which  conftrains  the  affesst  of  all  who  con- 
fides- the  proofs  by  means  of  which  they  are  eftablifhed. 

Lord  Bacon  ps-opofes  a new  fcience,  to  consift  of  geiseral 
axioms,  under  the  denomination  of  philofophia  prima.  For 
an  account  of  the  origin  and  evidence  of  thofe  truths  called 
axioms,  as  well  as  of  their  importance  and  utility  in  the 
purfuit  of  knowledge  and  truth,  fee  Intuition,  Princi- 
ples, and  Common  Sense. 

. Axiom  is  alfo  an  eftablifhed  principle  in  fome art  or  fcience. 
Thus,  it  is  an  axiom  in  Phyf.cs,  that  nature  does  nothing 
in  vain  ; that 'effects  arc  proportional  to  their  caufes,  &c. 
So  it  is  an  axiom  in  Geometry,  that  things  equal  to  the  fame 
thing  are  alfo  equal  to  one  another  ; that  if  to  equal  tilings 
you  add  equals,  the  funis  will  be  equal.  &c.  It  is  an  axiom 
in  Optics,  that  the  angle  of  incidence  is  equal  to  the  angle  of 
l-eflerition,  &c.  In  this  fenfe  the  general  laws  of  motion  are 
called  axioms  ; as  that  all  motion  is  refit ilinear,  that  afitioip 
and  re-afition  are  equal,  See.  See  Laws  of  Molion. 

Thefe  particular  axioms,  it  may  be  obferved,  do  not  im- 
mediately arife  from  any  firft  notions  or  ideas,  but  ai-e  de- 
duced from  certain  hypothefes  ; this  is  particularly  obferv- 
ablein  phyfical  matters,  wherein,  as  feveral  experiments  con- 
tribute to  make  one  hypothesis,  fo  feveral  hypothefes  con- 
tribute to  one  axiom. 

The  axioms  of  Euclid  are  very  general  propofiiions,  and 
fo  are  the  axioms  of  the  Newtonian  philofophy  ; but  thefe 
two  kinds  of  axioms  have  very  different  origins.  The 
former  appear  true  upon  a bare  contemplation  of  our  ideas; 
whereas  ihe  latter  are  therefult  of  the  molt  laborious  indu&iou, 
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J,o;d  Bacon,  therefore,  ftrenuoufly  contends,  that  they 
Humid  never  he  admitted  upon  conjecture,  or  even  upon  the 
authority  of  the  learned  ; but,  as  they  are  the  general  prin- 
ciples and  grounds  of  all  learning,  they  fhould  be  canvalfed 
and  examined  with  the  moll  icrupulous  attention,  “ ut 
axiojnatum  corrigatur  iniquitas,  quie  plernmque  in  exemplis 
Yulgatis  fundamentum  habent,”  De  Augm.  Sc.  1.  ii.  c.  2. 
|“  Atque  ilia  ipfa  putativa  principia  ad  rationes  reddendas 
compellare  decrevimus,  quoufque  plane  conllant.  Diltrib. 

; Operis. 

A late  writer  (fee  Tatham’s  Chart,  and  Scale  of  Truth) 
diftinguifhes  between  axioms  intuitive,  and J, 'elf  -evident.  The 
former,  he  fays,  pafs  through  the  firft  inlets  of  knowledge, 
and  flafh  direct  conviftion  on  tire  minds,  as  external  o'ojedts 
do  on  the  fenfes,  of  all  men  ; in  the  formation  of  the  latter, 
reafon  judges  by  fingle  comparifons,  without  the  aid  of  a 
third  idea  or  middle  term  ; fo  that  they  have  their  evidence 
in  themfelves,  and  though  inductively  framed,  they  cannot 
be  fvllogiftically  proved.  If  we  admit  this  diftindlion,  and 
its  reafonabletiefs  mull  be  allowed,  the  character  of  intuitive 
axioms  will  be  reftriCted  to  particular  truths.  See  Induc- 
tion, Reasoning,  and  Syllogism. 

Axiom,  in  Rhetoric , is  uied  by  Hermogenes  to  denote 
grandeur,  dignity,  and  fublimity  of  ftyle. 

AXIOPOLIS,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of  Lower 
Mcelia,  according  to  Ptolemy,  fituated  near  the  fpot  where 
the  Danube  affumed  the  name  of  liter  ; north-eaft  of  Durof- 
torus.  It  is  now  a town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Bulgaria, 
called  Axiopoli.  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube.  N.  lat. 
45'  49'-  E.  long.  340. 

AXIOS,  a form  of  acclamation,  anciently  ufed  by  the 
people  in  the  eleCtion  of  bilhops.  When  they  were  all  una- 
nimous, they  cried  out  he  is  worthy , or  ava£;©',  un- 

worthy. 

AXIOSIS,  in  Rhetoric , denotes  a third  part  of  an 
exordium  ; fometimes  alfo  called  uirccoo-ic,  and  containing 
fbme  new  proportion  more  nearly  relating  to  the  matter  in 
hand,  than  the  irpolan;. 

Thus,  in  Cicero’s  oration  pro  Milone,  the  protafis  is, 
“ Non  polfum  non  tiinere,  judices,  vifa  hac  nova  judicii 
forma;”  the  xxlxo-xovn,  “ Nec  enim  ea  corona  confelfus 
vefter  cinClus  ell  qua  folebat the  “ Sed  me  rccreat 

jPompei  confilium,  cujus  fapientae  non  fuerit,  quern  fententiis 
judicum  tradidit,  telis  militum  dedere the  balis,  {jot-mc, 

14  Quamobrem  adelle  animi3,  judices,  & timorem,  fi  quem  ha- 
betis,  deponite.” 

AXIOTHEA,  in  Biography , a female  philofopher  of 
Greece,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Plato.  Such  was  her 
thirl!  for  knowledge,  that  Ihe  difguifed  herfelf  in  man’6 
clothes,  in  order  to  attend  the  LeCtures  of  that  philofopher. 
Menag.  in  Diog.  Laert.  1.  iii.  c.  48. 

AXIS  properly  fignilies  a line,  or  long  piece  of  iron  or 
wood  palling  through  the  centre  of  a fphere,  which  is  move- 
able  upon  the  fame.  In  this  fenfe  we  fay,  the  axis  of 
ja  fphefc  or  globe  ; the  axis,  or  axle-tree  of  a wheel, 
&c. 

Axis,  in  Anatomy , is  the  fecond  vertebra  of  the  neck, 
reckoning  from  the  fkull. 

It  is  thus  called,  becaufe  the  firft  vertebra,  with  the  head, 
move  thereon,  as  an  axis.  See  Skeleton. 

Axis,  Spiral , in  Architecture,  is  the  axis  of  a twilled  co- 
lumn drawn  fpirally,  in  order  to  trace  the  circumvolutions 
without.  See  Column,  Twijled. 

Axis  of  the  Ionic  capital  is  a line  palling  perpendicularly 
through  the  middle  of  the  eye  of  the  volute. 

Axis  of  the  world,  in  AJlronomy,  is  an  imaginary  right 
line,  which  is  conceived  to  pafs  through  the  centre  of  the 
Vo l.  III. 


earth,  and  to  terminate  at  each  end  in  the  furface  of  the 
mundane  lphere. 

About  this  line  as  an  axis,  the  fphere  in  the  Ptolemaic' 
fyllem,  is  fuppofed  daily  to  revolve. 

This  axis  is  reprefented  by  the  line  PQ,  Plate  II.  AJrron. 
Jig.  1 8. — The  two  extreme  points  in  the  furface  of  the  fphere, 
viz.  P and  Q,  are  called  its  poles. 

Axis  of  the  earth , is  a right  line  upon  which  the  earth 
performs  its  diurnal  rotation  from  welt  to  ealt. 

Such  is  the  line  PQ,  Jig.  19. — The  two  extreme  points 
are  alfo  called  poles. 

The  axis  of  the  earth  is  a part  of  the  axis  of  the  world. — 
It  always  remains  parallel  to  itfelf,  and  at  right  angles  with 
the  equator.  See  Angle,  Inclination,  and  Paral- 
lelism. 

Axis  of  a planet,  is'a  line  drawn  through  its  centre,  about 
which  the  planet  revolves. 

The  Sun,  Earth,  Moon,  Jupiter,  Mars,  and  Venus,  are 
known,  by  obfervation,  to  move  about  their  feveral  axes;  and 
the  like  motion  is  eafily  inferred  of  Mercury,  Saturn,  and 
the  Georgian  planet. 

Axis  of  the  horizon,  equator,  ecliptic , zodiac,  &c.  are  right 
lines  drawn  through  the  centres  of  tliofe  circles,  perpendicu- 
lar to  their  planes. 

Axis,  in  Botany,  a taper  column  placed  in  the  centre  of 
fome  flowers  orkatkins,  about  which  the  other  parts  are  dif- 
pofed.  It  is  fynonymous  with  columella. 

Axis,  in  Geometry. — Axis  of  rotation  or  circumvolution, 
is  an  imaginary  right  line,  about  which  any  plane  figure  is 
conceived  to  revolve,  in  order  to  generate  a folid. 

Thus  a fphere  is  conceived  to  be  formed  by  tire  rotation 
of  a feinicircle  about  its  diameter  or  axis,  and  a right  cone  by 
that  of  a right  angled  triangle  about  its  perpendicular  leg, 
which  is  here  its  axis. 

Axis  is  yet  more  generally  ufed  for  a right  line  proceed- 
ing from  the  vertex  of  a figure  to  the  middle  of  its  bafe. 

Axis  of  a circle  or  fphere,  is  a line  pafiing  through  the 
centre  of  the  circle  or  fphere,  and  terminating  at  each  end 
in  its  circumference. 

The  axis  of  a circle,  &c.  is  otherwife  called  its  diameter. 

Axis  of  a right  or  n cl  angular  cylinder,  is  properly 
that  quiefeent  right  line,  about  which  the  reftangular 
parallelogram  turns,  by  whofe  revolution  the  cylinder  is 
formed. 

In  general,  the  right  line  which  joins  the  centres  of  the 
oppofite  bafes  of  cylinders,  whether  they  be  right  or  oblique, 
is  denominated  their  axis. 

Axis  of  a right  cone,  is  the  right  line  or  fide  upon  which 
the  right-angled  triangle  forming  the  cone  makes  its  motion. 
Hence  it  follows,  that  only  a right  cone  can  properly  have 
an  axis ; becaufe  an  oblique  one  cannot  be  generated  by  any 
motion  of  a plane  figure  about  a right  line  at  reft.  But 
becaufe  the  axis  of  a right  cone  is  a right  line  drawn  from 
the  centre  of  its  bafe  to  the  vertex  ; the  writers  of  conics, 
by  way  of  analogy,  likewife  call  the  like  line,  drawn  from 
the  centre  of  the  bafe  of  an  oblique  cone  to  the  vertex,  its 
axis. 

Axis  of  a conic  feBion,  is  a right  line  palling  through  the 
middle  of  the  figure,  and  bifedting  all  the  ordinates  at  right 
angles. 

Thus  if  AP  [Plate,  Conics,  fg . 31.)  be  drawn  perpendi- 
cularly to  FF,  fo  as  to  divide  the  fedtion  into  two  equal 
parts,  it  is  called  the  axis  of  the  feBion. 

Or,  the  axis  of  a conic  fedlion  is  a line  drawn  from  the 
principal  vertex,  or  vertices,  perpendicular  to  the  tangent  at 
that  point. 

Axis,  tranfverfe , called  alfo  the frjl  or principal  axis  of  an 
3 E ellipfe. 
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ellipfe,  is  the  axis  AP,  laft  defined  ; being  thus  called  in  con- 
tradiftindlion  to  the  conjugate  or  Jecondary  axis. 

Or,  in  the  ellipfe  and  hyperbola,  it  is  the  diameter  that 
pafies  through  the  two  foci,  and  the  two  principal  vertices  oi 
the  figure.  . 

The  tranfverfe  axis  in  the  ellipfe  is  the  longeft  ; and  in 
thehyperbola  it  cuts  the  curve  in  the  points  A and  P (Jig.  '$?■.) 
and  is  the  ihorteft  diameter. 

Axis,  conjugate , or  fecorid  axis,  of  the?  ellipfe  and  hyper- 
bola, is  the  diameter  palling  through  the  centre  and  perpen- 
dicular to  the  tranfverfe  axis.  Such  is  the  line  FF 
(jig.  31 .)  drawn  through  the  centre  of  the  ellipfe  C , parallel 
to  the  ordinate  MN,  and  perpendicular  to  the  tranfverfe 
axis  AP  ; being  terminated  at  each  extreme  by  the  curve. 
And  fuch,  in  the  hyperbola,  is  the  right  line  IE  (jig. 32.) 
drawn  through  the  centre  parallel  to  the  ordinates  MN, 
MN,  perpendicularly  to  the  tranfverfe  axis  AP.  In  the 
ellipfe  and  hyperbola,  the  conjugate  axis  is  the  ihorteft  of  all 
the  conjugate  diameters.  The  axis  of  a parabola  is  of  an 
indeterminate  length  ; that  is,-  is  infinite.  The  axis  of  the 
ellipfe  is  determinate.  The  parabola  has  only  one  axis;  the 
ellipfe  and  hyperbola  have  two. 

Axis  cf  a Curve  Line,  in  general,  denotes  that  diameter 
which  has  its  ordinates  at  right  angles  to  it,  when  that  is 
.poffible.  For,  as  in  the  conic  fections,  any  diameter  biiefts 
all  its  parallel  ordinates/  making  the  two  parts  of  them  on 
both  tides  of  it  equal,  and  the  diameter  which  is  perpendi- 
cular to  fuch  ordinates  is  an  axis  ; fo  in  curves  of  the  fecond 
order,  if  any  two  parallel  lines  meet  with  the  curve  in  three 
points,  the  right  line  which  cuts  thefe  two  parallels  fo  that  the 
fumof  thetwoparts  ononefide  of  theinterfettmgline,  between 
it  and  the  curve,  is  equal  to  the  third  part  terminated  by  the 
curve  on  the  other  fide,  then  the  faid  line  will  in  like  man- 
ner cut  all  other  parallels  to  the  former  two  lines,  fo  that 
with  refpedt  to  every  one  of  them,  the  fum  of  the  two  parts, 
or  ordinates,  on  one  fide,  will  be  equal  to  the  third  part, 
or  ordinate,  on  the  other  fide.  Such  interfering  line  is 
then  a diameter;  and  that  diameter,  whofe  parallel  ordinates 
are  at  right  angles  to  it,  when  that  is  pciilble,  is  an  axis. 
The  cafe  is  the  fame  with  regard  to  other  curves  of  ffcill 
higher  orders.  Newton,  Enumeratio  Linearum  Tertii  Or- 
dinis,  § 2.  art.  1. 

Axis  of  a Magnet,  or  Magnetical Axis,  is  aline  palling 
through  the  middle  of  a magnet  lengthwife  ; in  fuch  man- 
ner, as  that  however  the  magnet  be  divided,  provided  the 
divifion  be  made  according  to  a plane,  in  which  fuch  line  is 
found,  the  magnet  will  be  cut  or  feparated  into  two  load- 
ftones ; and  the  extremes  of  fuch  lines  are  called  the  poles 
of  the  ftone.  See'MAGNET. 

Axis,  in  Mechanics.  The  axis  of  a balance  is  the  line 
upon  which  it  moves  or  turns.  See  Balance. 

Axis  of  Ofcillation,.  is  a right  line  parallel  to  the  horizon, 
palling  through  the  centre,  about  which  a pendulum  vi- 
brates ; and  perpendicular  to  the  plane  in  which  it  ofcillates. 
See  Oscillation,  and  Pendulum. 

Axis  in  Peritrochio,  or  Wheel  and  Axle,  is  one  of  the  five 
mechanical  powers,  or  fimple  machines,  contrived  chiefly 
for  the  raifing  of  weights  to  a considerable  height.  It  con- 
lifts  of  a circle,  reprefented  AB  ( Plate  I.  Mechanics,  jig.  5.) 
concentric  with  the  bafe  of  a cylinder,  and  moveable  toge- 
ther with  it,  about  its  axis  EF.  This  cylinder  is  called  the 
axis ; and  the  circle,  the  peritrochium  ; and  the  radii,  or 
fpokes,  which  are  lometimes  fitted  immediately  into  the 
cylinder,  without  any  circle,  the  fey  tala.  Round  the  axis 

winds  a rope,  or  chain,  by  means  of  which  the  weights, 
Jcc.  are  to  be  raifed,  upon  turning  the  wheel. 

The  axis  in  peritrochio  takes  place  in  the  motion  of. every 
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machine,  where  a circle  may  be  conceived  as  deferibed  about 
a fixed  axis,  concentric  to  the  plane  of  a cylinder,  about 
which  it  is  placed  ; as  in  crane-wheels,  mill-wheels,  canftans, 
&c.  ; a gimblet  and  an  augre  to  bore  with  may  alfo  be  re- 
ferred to  the  wheel  and  axis. 

Axis  in  Peritrochio,  properties  of  the.  1.  If  the  power 
applied  to  the  axis  peritrochio,  in  the  direftion  AL 
(fig.  6.)l  being  a tangent  to  the  periphery  of  the  wheel,  or 
perpendicular  to  the  icytala  or  fpoke,  be  to  a weight  W,  as. 
the  radius  of  the  axis  CE  is  to  the  ‘radius  of  the  wheel  CA, 
or  the  length  of  the  fpoke  ; the  power  will  juft  fuftain  the 
weight,  i.  e.  the  weight  and  the  power  will  be  in  equi- 
Iibrio. 

Dem.  The  fame  power  is  required  to  fupport  W,  what- 
ever be  the  poiut  of  the  axis  to  which  it  is  applied,  becaufe 
the  diilance  from  the  correfponding  centre  of  motion  is  the 
fame,  and  the  wheel  and  axis  may  be  reduced  to  a bent 
lever  ; and  confequently  there  will  be  an  equilibrium,  when 
P : W ::  W’s  diilance  from  the  centre  of  motion,  or  ra- 
dius cf  the  axis,  : radius  of  the  wheel.  Or,  fince  the  di- 
redlions  of  P and  W are  perpendicular  to  their  refpedlive 
diftances  from  their  centre  of  motion,  they  are  wholly  ef- 
ficient ; and  P’s  velocity  is  to  W’s  velocity,  as  the  peri- 
phery of  the  wheel  to  the  periphery  of  the  axis  ; and  con- 
fequently, when  there  is  an  equilibrium,  P : W ::  peri- 
phery of  the  axis  : periphery  of  the  wheel  ::  radius,  of  the 
axis : radius  of  the  wheel. 

If  the  thicknefs  of  the  rope,  to  which  W is  appended, 
be  not  inconsiderable,  it  ought  not  to  be  negle&ed ; for 
when  one  or  more  coils  or  fpires  of  the  rope  are  folded 
about  the  axis,  the  diilance  of  W’s  direction  from  the  cen- 
tre of  motion  is  increafed,  and  becomes  equal  to  the  fum  of 
the  femidiameters  of  the  axis  and  ropes  ; and  there  is  an  1 
equilibrium  when  P : W ::  the  whole  diilance  of  W’s 
direction  from  the  centre  of  motion  : femidiameter  of  the 
wheel. 

2.  If  a power  applied  in  F,  pull  down  the  wheel  ac- 
cording to  the  line  of  direction  FD,  which  is  oblique  to 
the  radius  of  the  wheel,  though  parallel  to  the  perpendi- 
cular direction ; it  will  have  the  fame  proportion  to  a power 
which  afts  according  to  the  perpendicular  direction  AL, 
which  the  whole  fine  has  to  the  fine  of  the  angle  of  direc- 
tion DFC.  For,  fince  FD  is  perpendicular  to  AC,  DC 
will  be  the  diilance  of  the  power  applied  at  F from  the 
centre  of  motion;  confequently  the  power  at  F : W ::  EC 

: CD  ; and  the  power  at  A : W ::  EC  : CA ; confe-  : 
quently  the  power  at  F ; power  at  A ::  CA  : CD.  But 
if  CA  or  FC  be  taken  for  the  whole  fine  or  radius,  CD 
will  be  the  fine  of  the  angle  DFC;  and  the  power  at  F will 
be  to  the  power  at  A ::  the  whole  fine  is  to  the  fine  of  the 
angle  gi  the  dn  edtion  D I C , 1 n cafe  of  an  equilibrium  between- 
the  power  and  weight. 

Hence,  fince  the  diilance  of  the  power  in  A is  the  radius 
CA,  the  angle  of  direction  DFC  being  given,  the  diilance 
DC  is  eafily  found. 

3.  Powers  applied  to  the  wheel  in  feveral  points,  F and 
K,  according  to  the  directions  FD  and  KI,  parallel  to  the 
perpendicular  one  AL,  are  to  each  other  as  the  diftances- 
from  the  centre  of  motion  CD  and  Cl,  reciprocally.  For 
the  power  at  F : W ::  EC  : CD  ; and  the  power  at  K 

: W ::  EC  : IC  ; confequently  the  power  at  F • power  ■ 
at  K ::  IC  : CD. 

Hence,  as  the  diilance  from  the  centre  of  motion  in- 
creafes,  the  power  decreafes,  and  vice  verfd,  the  weight 
being  the  fame.  Hence  alfo,  fince  the  radius  AC  is  the- 
greateft  diilance,  and  correfponds  to  the  power  acting  ac- 
cording to  the  line  of  direction  ; the  perpendicular  power- 

will. 
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will  be  the  fmallelt  of  all  thofe  able  to  fuftain  the  weight 
W,  according  to  the  feveral  parallel  lines  of  direc- 

4.  If  a power  a&ing  according  to  the  perpendicular  AL, 
raife  the  weight  W,  the  fpace  palled  through  by  the  power 
will  be  to  the  fpace  palled  through  by  the  weight,  as  the 
weight  to  the  power  which  is  able  to  fuftain  it. 

For  in  each  revolution  of  the  wheel,  the  power  paffes 
through  its  whole  periphery ; and  in  the  fame  time^  the 
weight  is  raifed  through  an  interval  equal  to  the  periphery 
of  the  axis  ; the  fpace  of  the  power  therefore  is  to  the  fpace 
of  the  weight,  as  the  periphery  of  the  wheel  to  that  of  the 
axis  ; but  the  power  is  to  the  weight,  as  the  radius  of  the 
axis  to  that  of  the  wheel.  i herefore,  See. 

5.  A power  and  a weight  being  given,  to  conftrutt  an 
axis  in  pentrochio,  by  winch  the:  weight  fhall  be  fuftainod 
and  raifed  by  the  given  pfwer,  Let  the  axis  be  large  enough 
to  fupport  the  weight  without  breaking.  Then,  as  the 
weight  in  to  the  power,  fo  make  the  radius  of  the  wheel,  or 
the  length  of  the  fpoke,  to  the  radius  of  the  axis. 

Hence,  if  the  power  be  but  a fmall  part  of  the  weight, 
the  radius  of  the  wheel  muft  be  vaftly  great. — E.  gr.  Sup- 
pofe  the  weight  4050  and  the  power  50,  the  radius  of  the 
wheel  will  be  to  that  of  the  axis  as  81  to  1.  But  fucha 
machine  would  be  of  an  inconvenient  fize ; and  it  may 
therefore  be  provided  againft  by  increalmg  the  number  Oi 
the  wheels  and  axes  ; and  making  one  to  turn  round  ano- 
ther by  means  of  teeth  or  pinions. 

To  find  the  effedl  of  a number  of  wheels  and  axes,  thus 
turning  one  another,  multiply  together  all  the  radii  of  the 
axes,  and  all  the  radii  of  the  wheels,  and  then  it  will  be,  as 
the  product  of  the  former  is  to  the  product  of  the  latter,  fo 
is  the  power  to  the  weight.  i hus,  if  there  dc  ..our  wheels 
and  axes,  the  radius  of  each  axis  being  one  foot,  and  the  radius 
of  each  wheel  being  three  feet;  then  the  continual  produft  of 
all  the  radii  of  the  wheels  is  3 * 3 * 3 * 3>  01  1 f“et,  apd  that 

of-the  radii  of  the  axis  only  1 ; conlequently  the  efieft  is  as  8 1 
to  t,  or  the  weight  may  be  8 1 times  the  power.  On  the  con- 
trary, if  it  be  required  to  find  the  diameter  of  each  of  four 
equal  wheels,  by  which  a weight  cf  4'-,5®  ^hall  be  on- 
lanced  by  a power  of  50  lb.  the  diameter  of  each  axis  being 
one  foot  ; divide  4050  by  50,  and  the  quotient  is  81  ,»  ex- 
trad  the  fourth  root  of  81,  or  twice  the  fquare  root,  and 
it  will  be  3,  for  the  diameter  of  each  of  the  four  wheels 
fought.  See  W H e E l s.  See  alfd  M chasical  Powers. 

6.  If  P and  W ad  in  the  fame,  plane,  and  in  the  di- 
redions  PD  and  WD  (jig.  7 and  8 .),  meeting  in  D,  and 
be  in  equilibrio,  they  are  equivalent  to  a third  force,  or 
preffure  upon  the  axis  at  A,  whofe  diredion  meets  PD  and 
WD  in  D (fee  Motion)  ; and  producing  PD,  WD,  thefc 
three  forces  are  to  each  ' *her,  as  the  fides  Dr,  DE,  and 
diagonal  DG,  of  the  parallelogram  EF ; confequently 
P : W ::  DF  : DE,  or  drawing  AN,  AM,  perpendi- 
cular to  WD  and  FDP  refpedively,  P : W ::  AN  : 
AM.  See  Lever. 

7.  The  preffure  upon  the  axis  at  A (i.  e.  Pr)  : P :: 

DG  : DF  ::  fin.  4.DFG  or  PDW  : fin.  Z.FGD  or 
ADW  : Pr  ; W ::  DG  : DE  ::  fin.  ZDEG  or  PDW 
. fin.  Z.DGE  or  ADP  ; and  P t W ::  fin.  4.ADW  : 
fin.  4.  ADP.  When  the  angle  PDW  is  infinitely  fmall,  or 
PD  and  WD  are  parallel,  the  perpendiculars  AN,  AM,  are 
to  each  other  as  AW  : PA.  Parkinlon’s  Syftem  of  Me- 
chanics, &C.  p.  137.  . . • , v nr 

Axis  of  u is  that  qiuefccnt  right  line  palling 

through  the  middle  thereof,  perpendicularly  to  its  bale,  and 
•equally  diftant  from  its  fides.  . 

Axis,  in  Optics.  Optic  axis,  or  vifual  axis,  is  a ray  paf- 
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fing  through  the  centre  of  the  eye;  or  it  is  that  ray,  which, 
proceeding  through  the  middle  of  the  luminous  cone,  falls 
perpendicularly  on  the  cryffalline  humour,  and  confequently 
paffes  through  the  centre  of  the  eye. 

Axis,  Common,  or  Mean,  is  a right  line  drawn  from  the 
point  of  concourfe  of  the  two  op&ic  nerves,  through  the 
middle  of  the  right  line  which  joins  the  extremity  of  the 
fame  optic  nerves. 

Axis  of  a Letts,  or  Glafs,  is  a right  line  palling  along 
the  axis  of  that  folid,  of  which  the  lens  is  a fegment. 

Thus,  a fpherical  convex  lens  being  a fegment  of  fome 
fphere,  the  axis  of  the  lens  is  the  fame  with  the  axis  of  the 
fphere;  or  it  is  a right  line  paffmg  through  the  centre  thereof. 
Or,  the  axis  of  a glafs  is  a right  line  joining  the  middle 
points  of  the  two  oppofite  lurfaces  of  the  glafs.  See 
Lens. 

Axis  of  Incidence,  in  Dioptrics,  is  a right  line  drawn 
through  the  point  of  incidence,  perpendicularly  to  the  re- 
fracting furface.  See  Incidence. 

Axis  of  Refraction,  is  a right  line  continued  from  the 
point  of  incidence  or  refraftion  perpendicularly  to  the  re- 
fracting furface,  along  the  farther  medium.  Or,  it  is  that 
made  by  the  incident  ray,  perpendicularly  prolonged  on  the 
fide  of  the  fecond  medium.  See  Refraction. 

Axis,  in  Zoology,  a fpecics  of  the  Cervus,  or  Stag 
genus,  with  branched,  round,  ereft  horns,  that  are  bifid  at 
tiie  fummit ; and  the  botly  ipotted  with  white.  Erxleb. 
Mamin,  p.  312.  Schreber,  See. 

The  axis,  according  to  Sonnini  and  others,  is  an  animal 
almoil  neculiar  to  the  colder  parts  of  Alia  ; it  inhabits  the 
wooded  mountains  of  the  Celebes,  Java,  and  Ceylon,  in  great 
numbers,  but  it  is  Hill  more  abundant  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Ganges,  and  for  that  reafon  is  not  unfrequently  called 
the  Ganges  flag.  The  axis  multiplies  fall  in  the  parks  and 
menageries  of  England,  France,  and  other  parts  of  Europe  ; 
and  being  a moil  graceful  animal,  is  no  fmall  ornament  to 
the  grounds  of  the  nobility  and  gentry.  It  is  faid  to  pro* 
pagate  with  the  female  of  the  common  llag ; and  it  is 
equally  probable,  that  the  female  axis  would  produce  with 
the  male  of  the  other  kind. 

This  animal  was  known  to  the  ancients  by  the  name  of 
axis.  Pliny  fpeaks  of  it  as  a native  of  India,  and  informs 
us  likewife  that  it  was  confecrated  to  Bacchus.  Its  fize  is 
nearly  that  of  the  fallow  deer ; colour  above  pale  rufous 
brown,  elegantly  fpotted  with  white,  beneath  white  ; tail 
like  that  of  the  fallow  deer,  and  rufous  above,  and  white  be- 
neath. The  axis’  is  eafily  tamed  ; its  fmell  is  exquifite;  and 
flefh  very  good  when  falted. 

Gmelin,  on  the  authority  of  Pennant,  fpeaks  of  two  va- 
rieties of  this  creature  ; the  firft,  with  a body  uniformly  of 
one  colour,  with  the  extremity  of  the  horns  trifurcated; 
and  the  other  with  horns  that  are  alfo  trifurcated,  but  larger, 
and  whitifh.  Thefe  are  the  middle  axis  and  fpotted  axis  of 
Dr.  Shaw  ; and  are  thus  noticed  in  the  Gen.  Zool.  of  -that 
author. — “ Middle  axis.  Whether  this  be  a variety  of  the 
former  ( fpotted  axis  J,  or  fpecifially  diftindl,  docs  not  appear 
perfectly  clear.  It  is,  according  to  Mr.  Pennant,  of  a mid- 
dle fize  between  the  J'poLted  axis  and  the  great  axis  or  fol- 
lowing kind.  In  the  colour  of  its  hair,  it  refembles  the 
firft  fort ; but  is  never  fpotted.  It,  however,  is  faid  to  vary 
into  white,  in  which  ftate  it  is  coafidered  as  a great  rarity. 
It  inhabits  dry  Lilly  forefts  in  Ceylon,  Borneo,  Celebes,  and 
Java,  where  it  is  found  in  very  numerous  herds.  Its  flefh 
is  much  efteemed  by  the  natives,  and  is  dried  and  falted.  for 
ufe.” — “ Great  axis.  The  exigence  of  this  fpecies,  or  vari- 

ety, is  afeertained  from  a pair  of  horns  in  the  Britifh  Mufeum, 
refembling  the  former  kinds  in  fhape,  but  of  a larger  fize ; 
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they  meafure  two  feet  nine  inches  in  length,  are  of  a whit- 
iih  colour,  and  are  very  ftrong,  thick,  and  ragged.  Mr. 
Pennant  conjectures  that  they  were  brought  from  Ceylon  or 
Borneo,  having  been  informed  by  Mr.  Loten,  who  had 
long  redded  in  the  former  of  theie  i Hands,  that  a very  large 
kind  of  ftag,  as  tail  as  a horfe,  of  a reddilh  colour,  and 
with  trifurcated  horns,  exifted  there  as  well  as  at  Borneo. 
In  Borneo,  they  are  faid  to  frequent  low  marflry  tracts,  and 
to  be  called  by  the  name  of  water  Hags.” 

AXIUS,  now  Vardari,  in  Ancient  Geography,  the  larg- 
cii  river  in  Macedonia,  fprung  from  two  fountains  in  the 
feicardian  mountains,  and  after  a courie  of  eighty  miles, 
fpread  itfelf  into  an  extenfive  lake  below  the  city  of  Eddia. 
There  receiving  the  Erigon,  it  fell  into  the  bay  of  Thefla- 
lonica,  ahnoft  oppolite  to  that  city. — Alio,  a river  of  Syria, 
which  palled  Apamea. 

AXLE-Tree.  See  Axis. 

AXMINSTER,  fpelt  in  old  writings  Axmyster,  in 
Geography,  is  the  name  of  a market  town  in  Devonlhire, 
fituated  on  the  great  leading  road  from  London  to  the  Weft 
of  England.  It  is  faid  to  derive  its  name  from  the  river 
Axe,  on  which  it  is  feated,  and  a minfter,  founded  here  by 
king  Athelftan,  for  feven  priefts,  who  were  appointed  to  pray 
for  the  fouls  of  fome  of  his  army  that  were  (lain  in  a dread- 
ful conflict  with  the  Danes.  A place  in  the  neighbourhood 
is  (till  called  King’  s-field,  and  another  place  bears  the  name 
of  Kilmington,  from  Kil-macn-ton.  A caftle  was  formerly 
Handing  in  the  town  ; and  the  market,  held  on  Saturday, 
is  kept  in  a place  ftill  bearing  that  name.  Whatever  fize  or 
character  the  minfter  might  originally  poffefs,  it  has  been 
nearly  deftroyed  ; and  the  parilh  church,  though  large,  has 
fcarcely  any  appearance  of  antiquity.  A fmall  Saxon  arch, 
with  zigzag  mouldings  and  appropriate  capitals,  is  preferved 
in  the  eaft  end  of  the  fouth  aide.  Axminfter  is  a healthy, 
clean  town,  pleafantly  fituated  on  rifing  ground,  which 
Hopes  on  the  weftern  fide  to  the  river.  A confiderable  ma- 
nufactory of  carpets  is  carried  on  here,  the  peculiar  make 
and  character  of  which  have  obtained  them  the  name  of 
Axminfter  carpets.  They  are  woven  in  one  entire  piece, 
and  feveral  perfons  are  employed  at  the  fame  time  in  work- 
ing the  Coloured  patterns.  The  manufactory  was  firft  efta- 
blilhed  here  in  1755,  by  the  grandfather  of  the  prefent  pro- 
prietor. Since  that  time  the  trade  has  much  increafed,  and 
now  above  one  hundred  hands  are  conftantly  employed  in 
the  different  proceffes  of  making  a carpet.  (See  CARPET.)Be- 
fide  the  perfons  engaged  in  this  manufactory,  Axminfter  is 
inhabited  by  feveral  others,  who  carry  on  the  making  of  broad 
and  nanf  nv  cloths,  cotton  tapes,  druggets,  leather  breeches, 
and  gloves.  Here  are  two  meeting  houfes,  one  for  Indepen- 
ents,  and  the  other  for  Methodifts ; alfo  a Roman  Catholic 
chapel.  Axminfter  has  the  advantage  of  a Sunday  fchool, 
and  alfo  a free  fchool.  The  neighbourhood  is  adorned  with 
feveral  re  fp  eft  able  and  handfome  manftons,  of  which  Shiite 
Houfe  and  Ford  Abbey  are  the  moft  confiderable.  The  firft 
belongs  to  the  De  La  Pole  family,  and  the  fecond  to  Fran- 
cis Gwynn,  efq.  This  is  a large  refpeftable  ftrufture,  many 
parts  of  which  are  the  fame  as  originally  belonged  to  the 
ancient  abbey.  Polwhele’s  Hiftory  of  Devon,  vol.  ii. 
p.  288. ; arid  Beauties  of  England  and  Wales,  vol.  iv. 

AXOLOTI,  in  Ichthyology,  a fingular  fifh  found  in  the 
lake  of  Mexico.  It  has  four  feet  like  the  lizard,  no  feales, 
a matrix  like  a woman,  and  the  menftrual  flux.  It  has  the 
tafte  of  an  eel. 

AXON,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a river  of  Afia  Minor,  in 
Caria,  formed  by  the  re-union  of  two  fmall  ftreams,  and 
running  fouth  from  the  town  of  Calydna,  cSifcharged  itfelf 


into  the  north-weft  part  of  the  gulf  of  Glaucus,  to  the 
north-weft  of  the  promontory  of  Pedalium. 

AXONA,  a river  of  Belgic  Gaul,  now  the  Aisne. 

AXUM,  in  Geography,  once  the  large  and  populous 
capital  of  Abyfimia,  in  the  province  of  Tigre,  exifted  in 
a flourilhing  ftate  fo  lately  as  about  the  beginning  of  the  • 6th 
century,  but  was  ruined  in  that  century  by  the  Turkiia 
invafion.  It  is  new  a village,  or  at  lcaft  an  inconfidtrab'e 
town,  exhibiting  in  its  ruins  traces  of  its  ancient  magnifi- 
cence and  importance.  The  ancient  city  of  Axiun  was 
built,  according  to  Mr.  Bruce,  by  a colony  of  Cufhites, 
and  he  cites  an  Abyffinian  tradition,  which  fays,  that  it  was 
built  by  them  early  in  the  days  of  Abraham.  See  Abys- 
sinia. As  the  Abyflinians  never  built  any  city,  and  no 
ruins  of  any  exift  at  this  day  in  the  whole  country,  this 
traveller  conceives,  that  Axum  was  the  magnificent  metro- 
polis of  the  trading  people,  or  Troglodyte  Ethiopians, 
called  Cufhites,  who  conftrufted,  in  many  places,  buildings 
of  great  ftrength,  magnitude,  and  expence,  efpecially  at 
Azab,  fuitable  to  the  magnificence  and  riches  of  a ftate, 
which  was  from  the  firft  ages  the  emporium  of  the 
Indian  and  African  trade.  As  Axum  is  fituated  about 
midway  between  Azab  and  Meroe,  it  points  out  the  road 
taken  by  the  caravans  that  carried  on  the  intercourfe  be- 
tween the  Ganges  and  the  Mediterranean.  The  ruins  of 
Axum  are  very  extenfive ; but  like  thofe  of  the  cities  of 
ancient  times,  they  confift  altogether  of  public  buildings. 
In  one  fquare,  fuppofed  by  Mr.  Bruce  to  have  been,  the 
centre  of  the  town,  there  are  forty  obelifks,  none  of  which 
have  any  hieroglyphics  upon  them.  One  of  thefe,  which 
is  ftill  Handing,  is  larger  than  the  reft  ; and  there  are  two 
of  a larger  fize  that  are  fallen.  They  confift  in  one  piece 
of  granite ; and  on  the  top  of  that  which  is  Handing, 
there  is  a patera  exceedingly  well  carved  in  the  Greek  tafte. 
The  ftrufture  of  this  obelifle,  and  of  the  two  larger  that  are 
fallen,  is  aferibed  by  Mr.  Bruce  to  Ptolemy  Euergetes. 
Upon  the  face  of  the  obelifle,  there  is  a great  deal  of  carv- 
ing in  the  Gothic  tafte,  fomewhat  like  metopes,  triglyphs, 
and  guttse,  difpofed  rudely  and  without  order  ; but  there 
are  no  charafters,  or  figures.  The  face  of  this  pyramid,  of 
which  Mr.  Bruce  has  given  a geometrical  elevation,  looks 
due  fouth  ; it  has  been  placed  with  great  exaftnefs,  and 
has  preferved  its  perpendicular  pofition  to  the  prefent  time. 
On  the  face,  fronting  the  fouth,  is  the  reprefentation  of  a 
door,  with  a lock  and  bolt,  fuch  as  are  uied  at  this  day  in 
Egypt  and  Paleftine.  This  obelifle  is  fuppofed  to  have 
been  erefted  by  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  who  conquered  this 
city  and  the  neighbouring  kingdom,  and  who  was  the  pa- 
tron of  Eratofthenes,  for  the  ufe  of  this  aftronomer  in 
afeertaining  the  latitude.  Its  top  was  firft  cut  into  a nar- 
row neck,  then  fpread  out  like  a fan  in  a femicircular  form, 
with  a pavement  curioufly  levelled  to  receive  the  {hade, 
and  to  mark  the  feparation  of  the  true  fhadow  from  the 
penumbra  as  diftinftly  as  poflible.  The  edifice,  thus  con- 
ftrufted, was  probably  intended  for  verifying  the  experi- 
ments of  Eratofthenes  with  a larger  radius,  and  not  for 
obferving  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  at  Axum.  For 
though  Axum,  by  its  iituation,  was  a very  proper  place, 
the  fun  palling  over  that  city  and  obelifle  twice  a year  ; yet 
he  could  not  make  ufe  of  the  fun’s  being  twice  vertical  to 
this  city,  becaufe  it  is  vertical  about  the  25th  of  April  and 
about  the  20th  of  Auguft  ; and  at  both  thefe  feafons,  the 
heavens  are  fo  overcaft  with  clouds,  and  the  rain  fo  con- 
tinual, efpecially  at  noon,  that  it  muft  have  been  very  ex- 
traordinary if  Ptolemy  had  once  feen  the  fun  during  the 
months  of  his  refidence  in  this  place.  Beyond  the  convent 
of  Abba  Pantaleon,  and  a fmall  obelilk  fituated  on  a rock 
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above,  there  Is  to  the  foutharoaa  cut  In  a mountain  of 
red  marble,  having  on  the  left,  a parapet  wall  about  five  feet 
high,  folid,.  and  of  t lie  fame  materials.  In  this  wall,  at 
equal  diftaaces,  are  hewn  folid  pedeitals,  bearing  on  their 
tops  the  marks  where  ftood  the  coloffal  ftatues  of  Sirius, 
the  latrator  aaubis,,  or  dog-flar.  Of  thefe  pedeftals,  with 
the  majrks  of  the  flatties  jnit  mentioned,  there  are  133  ftill 
in  their  places ; but  there  remained  only  figures  of  the 
dog,  which  were  much  mutilated,  and  evidently  in  the 
Egyptian  talle.  Thefe  are  compoied  of  granite  ; but  fome 
of  them,  appeared  to  Mr.  Bruce  to  have  been  metal.  There 
are  alio  pedeftals,  on  which  the  figures  of  the  fpliinx  have 
been  placed.  Two  magnificent  flights  of  ileps  feveral  hun- 
dred feet  long,  all  of  granite,  exceedingly  well  fafhioned, 
and  ftill  in  their  places,  are  the  only  remains  of  a magni- 
ficent temple.  In  the  angle  of  this  platform,  where  the 
temple  ftood,  is  the  prefent  Intall  church  of  Axum,  fubfti- 
tuted  for  one  deftroyed  by  Mahomet  Gragne  in  the  reign 
of  king  David  III.,  a id  which  was  probably  the  remains 
of  a temple  built  by  Ptoletny  Euergetes,  if  not  the  work 
of  more  remote  times.  The  church  is  a mean,  ftnall  build- 
ing, and  very  negligently  kept.  Mr.  Bruce  apprehends, 
that  fome  ancient  copy  of  the  O.  T.  was  depoilted  here,  pro- 
bably that  from  which  the  firft  verfion  was  made  ; but  what- 
ever it  might  be,  it  was  deftroyed,  together  with  the  church 
itfelf,  by  Mahomet  Gragne  ; though  the  fuperftitious  peo- 
ple have  a tradition  that  it  ftill  fubfitts  there.  Another 
relic,  preferved  in  thi3  place,  is  a pitture  of  Chrift’s  head 
crowned  with  thorns,  faid  to  have  been  painted  by  St. 
Luke,  which,  Upon  occafions  of  Angular  importance,  is 
brought  out  and  carried  with  the  army,  efpecially  in  a 
war  with  Mahometans  and  Pagans.  Within  the  outer  gate 
of  the  church  are  three  fmall  iquare  inclofures,  all  of  gra- 
nite, with  fmall  oftagon  pillars  in  the  angles,  apparently 
Egyptian  ; 011  the  top  of  which  were  formerly  fmall  images 
of  the  dog-ftar,  probably  of  metal.  Upon  a ftone,  in  the 
middle  of  one  of  thefe,  the  king  fits  and  is  crowned,  and 
this  ceremony  has  always  fublifted  fince  the  days  of  Pagan- 
ifm  ; and  below  it,  where  he  places  his  feet,  is  a large 
oblong  flab  of  free  ftone  ; bearing  the  following  infcription, 
much  defaced, 

“ 11T O AEMAIOY  ETEPrETOT  BAEIAEOY.” 
Adjoining  to  Axum  is  a road,  formed  by  large  ftones 
Handing  edgeways,  or  heaped  upon  one  another,  which  is 
apparently  the  remains  of  an  old  caufeway,  part  of  the 
magnificent  works  about  this  city. 

The  prefent  town  of  Axum  {lands  at  the  foot  of  a hill, 
and  contains  about  600  houfes.  It  is  watered  by  a fmall 
ftream,  which  flows  conftantly  from  a fountain  in  the  narrow 
valley,  where  the  rows  of  obelifks  Hand.  The  fpring  is 
received  into  a magnificent  bafon,  1 50  feet  fquare,  and  thence 
it  is  carried,  at  pleafure,  to  water  the  neighbouring  gardens, 
where  there  is  'little  fruit,  except  pomegranates,  which  are 
not  very  excellent.  In  the  town  are  feveral  manufactures 
of  coarfe  cotton  cloth  ; and  here  alfo  the  beft  parchment 
is  made  of  goats’  {kins,  which  is  the  ordinary  employment 
of  the  monks.  Every  kind  of  vegetation  feetned  later  at 
Axum,  and  its  vicinity,  than  at  Adowa.  N.  lat.  14°  6' 
36".  E.  long.  38°  39.  Bruce’s  Travels,  vol.  iii.  p.  128, 
&c. 

AXUNGIA,  a kind  of  fat,  the  hardeft  and  drieft  of 
any  in  the  bodies  of  animals. 

The  word  is  fuppofed  to  be  formed  ah  axe  rot  arum  qua 
vnguntur,  from  its  being  ufed  as  the  greafe  of  wheels. 

The  Latins  diftinguifh  fat  into  pinguedo,  and  adeps,  or 
fevum  ; which  laft,  when  old,  is  particularly  called  axun- 
gia  : but  many  of  our  modern  writers  confound  them.  Pby- 
f clans  make  ufe  of  the  axungia  of  the  goofe,  the  dog,  the 
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viper,  and  fome  others,  which  is  held  by  fome  to  be  of 
extraordinary  fervice  in  the  drawing  and  ripening  of  tu- 
mours, &c. 

Axungia  of  Glafs , called  alfo  the  gall,  and  fait  of  glafs, 
is  a foam  l iken  from  the  top  of  the  matter  of  glafs  before 
it  be  thoroughly  vitrified.  It  is  ufed  in  deluding  the 
teeth,  and  by  farriers  for  clearing  the  eyes  ofhorfes. 

AXYLON,  in  Ancient  Geography,  A country  of  Afia, 
towards  Bithynia  and  Cappadocia.  Livy. 

AXYRIS,  in  Botany.  Lin.  g.  1047.  Schreb.  1409. 
Juft.  86.  Gaertn.  t.  128.  Clafs,  moncecia  jrlandria.  Nat. 
Order,  boloracca. — Atriplices,  Juft.  Gen.  Char.  v Male  flow- 
ers in  an  ament.  Cal.  perianth  three-parted,  fpreadiny,  ob- 
tufe.  Cor.  none.  Siam,  filaments  three,  capillary,  fpread- 
ing.  Anthers  roundifli,  * Female  flowers  fcattered.  Cal. 
perianth  five-leaved  (two-leaved,  Syjl.),  concave,  obtufe, 
converging,  permanent ; the  two  outer  leaflets  fiiorter.  Cor. 
none.  Fiji,  germ  roundifli ; ftyles  two,  capillary ; ftigmas 
acuminate.  Per.  none.  Calyx,  clofely  involving  the  feed 
with  its  three  leaflets.  Seed  one,  ovate,  comp  re  fled,  obtufe. 

Eft.  Gen.  Char.  Male.  Calyx  three  parted.  Cor.  none. 
Fem.  Cal.  two-leaved.  Cor.  none.  Styles  two.  Seed  one. 

Species,  1.  A.  amaranthoidss,  Ample  fpikedaxyris.  Gmel. 
lib.  3.  21.  t.  2.  f.  2.  and  t.  3.  “ Leaves  ovate,  Item  ereft, 

fpikes  Ample.”  Leaves  rough,  with  ftellate  hairs:  fruit- 
bearing branches,  naked  at  the  bafe  fpike  very  fmall,  fub- 
feflile,  quite  Ample,  terminal.  It  is  obferved  by  Gmelin, 
that  the  calyx  of  the  female  flower  is  two  or  three-leaved. 
Cultivated  by  Miller  in  1758.  2.  A.  hybrida.  Gmel.  1.  c. 

“ Leaves  ovate  ; item  eredt ; fpikes  conglomerate.”  This 
differs  from  the  firft,  in  the  fpike  of  flowers  being  on  long 
peduncles,  conglomerate,  or  diretted  the  fame  way,  twilled, 
with  the  fruit-bearing  branches  crowded  clofe  to  the  ftem,  and 
the  leaves  more  rough..  Pallas  fuppofesthis  to  be  only  a varie- 
ty of  the  former  plant.  According  to  Gmelin,  the  calyx  is 
three-leaved,  and  there  is  but  one  ftyle  in  the  female  flower. 
3.  A.,  prof  rata.  Gmel.  1.  c.  “ Leaves  obovate  ; ftem  fub- 
divided flowers  headed.”  Stem  much  branched,  fix  or 
feven  inches  high  ; leaves  on  ftalks  ; flowers  at  the  ends  of 
the  branches,  conglomerate,,  with  numerous  leaflets  among 
them.  The  female  calyx  as  alfo  three  leaflets  according 
to  Gmelin.  All  thefe  are  annual  plants,  aud  natives  of 
Siberia. 

Axyris  Ceratoides  now  conftitutes  a new  genus,  under 
the  name  Diotis  ; which  fee. 

AY,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Marne,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in  the  diftridt 
of  Rheims,  feated  on  the  Marne  ; famous  for  its  good 
wines ; four  leagues  fouth  of  Rheims,  and  one  N.  E.  of 
Epernay.  The  place  contains  2585  and  the  canton  11,550 
inhabitants;,  the  territory  includes  180  kiliometres  and  20 
communes.  N.Iat.490  4'.  E.  long.  20  if. 

Ay,  Fulo,  one  of  the  Banda  iflands,  in  the  Indian  fea, 
about  three  leagues  in  circumference,  where  the  Dutch  have 
eredled  a fort. 

AYAG,  or  Kayachu,  oneof  the  Andreanofskie  iflands, 
in  the  Eaftern  or  Pacific  Ocean,  about  150  verfts  in  cir- 
cumference, and  confifting  of  feveral  high  and  rocky  moun- 
tains, the  intervals  of  which  are  bare  heath  and  moor  ground  ; 
but  in  the  whole  ifland,  there  is  not  one  foreft  tree.  The 
vegetables  refemble  thofe  of  Kamtfckatka.  It  furnifhes 
fmall  quantities  of  crow  or  crake -berries,  and  the  larger  fort 
of  bilberries  ; but  of  the  roots  of  burnet  and  all  kind  of  fnake- 
weed,  fuch  abundance  as  to  afford,  in  cafe  of  neceffity,  a plen*  ■ 
tiful  provifion  for  the  inhabitants.  There  is  one  fmall  rivulet ; 
and  there  are  many  good  bays  and  anchoring  places.  The 
population  cannot  be  precifely  afcerfcained,  as  the  natives  are 
continually  emigrating  from  jflajid  to  ifland  in  their  baidars. 

AYAMONTE*. 
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AYAMONTE,  a fea-port  town  of  Spam,  fituate  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Guadiana,  on  the  frontiers  of  Portugal, 
with  a good  haven  in  the  gulf  of  Cadiz  ; fmall,  but  well 
fortified,  and  defended  by  a cattle  on  a rock  ; 3y  nailes 
W.  S.  W.  of  Seville.  The  adjacent  vineyards  are  fruitful, 
and  the  wine  excellent.  N.  lat.  37°  13*  W.  long.  8 5 • 
See  Aimonte. 

AYAMS,  derived  from  an  Arabic  word  which  figmhes 
eye , a name  given  to  a clafs  of  officers  in  the  provinces  of 
the  Ottoman  empire,  whofe  bufinefs  it  is  to  watch  over  the 
fafety  and  the  fortune  of  individuals,  and  alfo  over  tne  good 
order  and  defence  of  a town  ; to  reili'ain  the  unjuft  enter- 
prifes  of  the  pachas,  and  the  exadtions  of  the  military,,  and 
to  concur  in  the  juft  afieffment  of  the  taxes.- — Appointed 
by  the  people,  thofe  who  undertake  this  honourable  func- 
tion, are  generally  men  reputed  the  moft  virtuous;  there  aie 
feveral  of  them  in  the  great  towns,  and  a fingle  perfon  fupei- 
intends  feveral  villages  in  the  plains.  They  receive  no  other 
reward  for  their  trouble  and  zeal,  than  the  refpedt  with  which 
they  are  treated,  and  the  fatisfadtion  of  being  ufeful.  Piie 
Ayams  call  to  their  divan  the  notables  of  the  town  and  the 
lawyers,  in  order  to  difcufs  the  more  important  fuojects,  to 
digeft  the  remonftrances  that  are  proper  to  be  made  to  the 
pacha,  and  to  cftablifh  the  grounds  of  thofe  complaints  which 
they  judge  neceffary  to  be  prefented  againft  him  to  the 
Porte.  Olivier’s  Trav.  in  the  Ottorn.  Emp.  p.  2oo. 

AYBAR,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Navarre, 
on  the  river  Arragon  ; one  league  from  Sanguefa. 

AYBED,  a place  of  Egypt,  on  the  gulf  of  the  Red  Sea, 
where  the  merchandifes  of  Afia  Were  landed. 

AYBLENG,  a town  of  Germany,  in  Upper  Bavaria, 
twenty- fix  miles  S.  E.  of  Munich. 

AYCHA,  a town  (ft'  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Boleflaw  ; 
fifteen  miles  north  of  Jung-Bantzel. 

AYDHAB,  a place  of  Africa,  in  Egypt,  on  the  coaft 
of  the  Red  Sea.  N.  lat.  21"  53  . E.  long.  36°  26'.  See 
Aidhab. 

AYE,  a town  of  Norway,  in  the  ifland  of  Shierney. 

Aye-Aye,  in  Zoology,  a lingular  quadruped  difcovered 
by  Sonnerat,  in  the  ifland  of  Madagafcar ; and  defcribed 
in  his  voyage  to  the  Eaft  Indies  (tom.  ii.  p.  137).  The 
name  appears  to  have  no  precife  meaning  ; it  is  an  exclama- 
tion of  the  people  in  Madagafcar,  and  which  M.  Sonnerat 
applied  to  this  animal.  It  is  found  chiefly,  if  not  exclufively, 
on  the  weftern  fide  of  'the  ifland. 

In  fize  the  creature  is  equal  to  a rabbit,  meafuring  in  a 
•yin-lit  line  from  the  muzzle  to  the  origin  of  the  tail,  fourteen 
or  fifteen  inches,  and  the  tail  being  rather  longer  than  the 
body.  The  head  is  formed  like  that  of  a fquirrel ; the  in- 
cifive  teeth  are  very  contiguous,  and  fo  placed  as  to  refemble 
in  fome  manner,  the  beak  of  a parroquet ; but  the  two  in 
the  lower  jaw  are  much  ftronger  than  thofe  in  the  upper  one. 
The  ears  are  naked,  large,  and  rounded  at  the  tip,  as  in 
feveral  of  the  bat  tribe.  The  toes  on  each  foot  are  five  in 
number ; and  the  firft  or  innermoft  one,  which  ferves  as  a 
thumb  to  the  hind  feet,  has  a large  and  flat  nail  as  in  the 
'malts  tribe  ( macaaco,  or  lemttr  J.  A very  diftinguilhed  cha- 
radter  of  this  animal  is  the  length  of  the  toes  on  the  fore- 
feet ; the  two  laft  joints  of  the  middle  toe  above  all  are  very 
long,  (lender,  and  deftitute  of  hair,  and  the  nails  are  hooked. 
The  fur  is  as  coarfe  as  horfe-hair ; and  is  of  a purplifh,  or 
mulky-brown  colour,  intermixed  with  black  and  grifeous 
afn  ; upon  the  head,  and  back,  about  the  eyes,  legs,  and 
thighs,  is  a deep  mufle -colour ; on  the  eyelids,  and  feveral 
parts  of  the  body  and  limbs,  black  however  predominates,  and 
the  tail  is  of  this  latter  Colour  ; that  of  the  face,  throat,  and 
belly  is  grcyifh  white,  or  (lightly  tinged  with  rufous  in  fome 
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places ; it  does  not  carry  the  tail  elevated  like  a fquirrel. 
The  female  has  two  teats  on  the  lower  part  of  the  belly. 

M.  Sonnerat,  who  faw  both  the  male  and  female,  fpeaks 
of  them  a3  being  very  (lothful  and  gentle  animals  ; and 
which,  like  the  owls,  are  fcareely  able  to  difeern  objedts  in 
the  day  time.  They  live  chiefly  under  ground,  feeding  on 
worms  and  infedts  which  they  find  in  the  earth,  or  in  crevices 
in  the  trunks  of  trees,  from  whence  they  extradt  them  with 
the  greateft  facility,  by  means  of  their  long  (lender  toe 
before  mentioned.  Thofe  whiqh  Sonnerat  kept  alive,  were 
ferved  with  rice,  and  he  obferved  that  they  fed  themfelves 
with  the  two  long  toes  of  their  forefeet,  in  the  fame  manner 
as  the  Chinefe  do  with  their  chop-fticks  when  eating  rice 
at  their  meals. 

Sonnini  forms  a new  genus  of  this  animal,  under  the  name 
of  Chieromys  (or  rat  a main),  obferving  that  it  is  the  only 
fpecies  of  its  genus  known.  The  generic  character,  accord- 
ing to  this  author,  confifts  in  the  toes  being  very  long,  and  the 
thumb  of  the  hinder  pair  being  bent  afide,  or  turning  rather 
backwards.  He  cenfures  Gmelin  for  calling  it  feiurus  Mada- 
gafcar] enfts  or  Madagafcar  fquirrel,  becaufe  a quadruped  of 
that  genus  really  exifts  in  Madagafcar. — Gmelin  thus  fpeci- 
fically  deferibes  his  S.  Ma.dagafcarienfis  ; middle  toe  of  the 
fore- feet  naked,  and  very  long  ; thumb  nail  of  the  hind-pair 
rounded. 

AYEL,  Fr.  or  Ayle,  in  Law,  a writ  which  lies  where 
the  grandfather  was  feized  in  his  demefne  on  the  day  he 
died,  a ftranger  enters  the  fame  day  and  difpoffeffes  the  heir. 
See  Assise  de  Mart,  &c. 

AYEN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Correze,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in  the  dif- 
tricl  of  Brive  ; fourteen  miles  S.S.W.  of  Uzerches.  The 
place  contains  935  and  the  canton  8592  inhabitants ; the 
territory  includes  137^  kiliometres  and  12  communes. 

AYENIA,  in  Botany,  (named  in  honour  of  the  duke 
D’Ayen,  duke  and  marechalle  de  Noailles).  Linn.  g.  1020. 
Schreb.  367.  Gsertn.  79.  Juff.  278.  Clafs,  gynandria pen- 
tandria  ; or,  according  to  Schreber,  pentandria  monogynia. 
Nat.  Order  of  columnifera. — Malvaceae,  Juff.  Gen.  Char. 
Cal.  perianth  one-leafed,  five  parted ; parts  ovate,  oblong, 
acute,  coloured  in  the  middle,  reflex,  withering.  Cor.  five- 
leaved, united  at  the  top  to  the  nectary  into  a flat  ftar  5 
claws  of  the  petals  capillary,  very  long,  bowed  outwardly; 
borders  obcordate,  relupinate,  with  clubbed  tips  turned  up- 
ward ; nectary  beil-fliaped,  fitting  on  a cylindric,  ere 61 
column,  (horter  than  the  calyx  ; border  five-lobed,  lobes 
elevated  ; above  flattilh,  with  a longitudinal  furrow,  exca- 
vated underneath,  (harp.  Stam.  filaments  five,  very  (hort, 
inferted  into  the  margin  of  the  nedlary,  on  the  top  of  the 
ribs,  between  the  divifiorisof  the  border,  each  bent  downwards 
through  a notch  at  the  end  of  each  petal ; anthers  roundifli, 
under  the  borders  of  the  petals.  Pijl.  germ  roundifli,  five- 
cornered,  at  the  bottom  of  the  nedlary  ; ftyle  cylindric  ; 
ftigma  obtufe, five-lobed.  Per.  capfule  five-grained, roundifli, 
muricate,  five -celled,  ten-valved,  elattic.  Seeds  folitary,  rather 
oblong,  gibbous  on  one  fide,  angular  on  the  other. 

Eff.  Gen.  Char.  Monogynous.  Cal.  five-leaved.  Pet. 
united  into  a ftar,  with  long  claws ; anthers  five,  under  the 
ftar ; capf.  five-celled. 

Species,  1.  A.  puftlla  ; fmooth  ayenia.  Mill.  Did!,  fig. 
t.  18.  “ Leaves  cordate,  fmooth.”  Stem  weak,  woody, 

from  nine  inches  to  a foot  high  ; leaves  alternate,  indented, 
pointed,  (talked  ; flowers  at  the  bafe  of  the  petioles,  two, 
three,  or  four,  from  the  fame  point,  on  feparate  peduncles ; 
corolla  purple,  tubulous,  fpreading  at  the  top  into  five  feg- 
ments,  each  terminated  by  a (lender  tail.  A native  of  Peru. 
Cultivated  by  Miller,  in  17 56.  Its  flowers  appear  in  fuc- 
ceffion  from  July  till  winter.  2.  A.  foment  of  a.  “ Leaves 

ovate. 
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ovate,  roundilh,  tomentofe.”  Leaflets  of  the  caylx  lanceo- 
late, acute,  permanent;  corolla  without  petals,  but  com- 
pofed  of  a one-leafed  bell-lhaped  nedtary,  with  a five-cleft 
margin ; ftamens  on  the  outfide  of  the  nedlary,  longer  than 
the  caylx,  bowed,  bent  in,  and  fixed  by  a broad  membra- 
nous tip,  to  the  edge  of  the  nedtary;  anthers  three.  A 
native  of  South  America.  3.  A.  magna.  Jacqu.  Amer. 
Pidl.  p.  1 12.  “Leaves  cordate  pubefeent;  germ  of  the 
flowers  feffile.”  An  upright  fhrub  five  feet  high;  leaves 
acuminate,  ferrate,  alternate,  on  tomentofe  footftalks ; pe- 
duncles fhort,  axillary,  moltly  in  fours;  three-flowered; 
flowers  fmall,  herbaceous,  not  gynandrious.  A native  of 
Carthagena  and  other  places  of  South  America.  4.  A. 
favigata.  Swartz.  Prod.  97.  “Leaves  ovate,  'entire,  very 
fmooth,  germ  pedicelled,  nedlary  ten-cleft,  radiated.”  A 
native  of  Jamaica. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  Thefe  plants  are  to  be  pro- 
pagated by  feeds  fown  on  a temperate  hot-bed,  early  in  the 
fpring,  and  when  they  have  four  leaves,  they  fltould  be 
tranfplanted  in  another  hot-bed  to  bring  them  forward,  or 
in  pots,  and  plunged  into  a hot-bed  of  tanner’s  bark.  They 
mull  be  (haded  till  they  have  taken  new  root,  and  afterwards 
have  free  air  admitted  to  them  every  day  in  proportion  to 
the  warmth  of  the  feafon ; they  alfo  require  frequent  water- 
ing. In  winter  they  may  be  preferred  in  a moderate  Hove, 
but  as  they  perfect  their  feeds  the  firll  year,  it  is  not  necel- 
fary  to  continue  the  old  plants.  See  Martyn’s  Miller’s 

Dia. 

AYENNIS,  in  Geography , the  name  of  an  Indian  tribe 
of  America,  in  Florida. 

AYERBA,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Arragon,  on  the  Gallego, 
between  Saragofa  and  Jaca. 

AYERBENGAI,  a town  of  the  ifiand  of  Sumatra. 
AYERSTOWN.  See  Ayrstown. 

AYESHA,  in  Biography,  the  favourite  wife  of  Maho- 
met, was  the  daughter  of  Abubeker,  and  the  only  one  of 
Mahomet’s  numerous  wives  who  was  a virgin  when  file  came 
to  his  bed.  With  this  view,  he  married  her  at  feven  years 
of  age,  and  cohabited  with  her  at  nine.  He  had  no  children 
by  her;  but  fo  affedlionate  and  conttant  was  his  attachment 
to  her,  that  in  his  laft  illnefs  he  was  conveyed  to  her  houfe, 
and  expired  in  her  arms.  Her  enemies  charged  her  with 
adultery  on  a particular  occafion;  and  though  the  prophet 
had  fufpicions  of  her  infidelity,  he  thought  it  moll  prudent, 
for  preferving  the  dignity  of  his  own  charadter,  to  produce 
a feafonable  revelation  from  heaven,  attefting  her  innocence; 
and  he  punifhed  her  accufers  as  calumniators.  After  the 
death  of  Mahomet,  Ayelha  was  held  in  great  veneration 
by  the  Muflulmans,  denominated  “ the  mother  of  the  faith- 
ful,” and  confulted  on  important  occafions.  Againft  the 
caliph  Othman  Ihe  conceived,  for  fome  reafon  that  is  not 
known,  an  invincible  prejudice,  and  formed  a plot  for  de- 
throning him.  When  Othman  was  affalfinated  by  another 
enemy,  Ihe  vigeroufly  oppofed  the  fucceflion  of  Ali,  bccaufe 
he  had  concurred  in  the  accufation  of  her  infidelity.  Unit- 
ing with  her  favourites  Telha  and  Zobeir  at  Mecca,  and 
under  a pretence  of  avenging  the  murder  of  Othman,  ihe 
marched  in  a litter  borne  by  a very  ftrong  camel,  at  the 
head  of  an  army,  towards  Baflfora,  and  on  approaching  the 
town,  after  fome  ineffedtual  refiflance  on  the  part  of  the  in- 
habitants, Ihe  was  met  by  a deputation  fent  to  know  her  in- 
tentions, whom  Ihe  harangued  with  great  paflion,  and  in  a 
loud  Ihrill  voice,  in  a long  fpeech.  To  her  fpeech  one  of 
the  Arabs  replied,  “ O mother  of  the  faithful,  the  murder 
of  Othman  was  a circumftance  of  lefs  moment  than  thy 
leaving  home  upon  this  curfed  camel.  God  has  bellowed 
on  thee  a veil  and  a protection ; but  thou  haft  rent  the  veil, 


and  fet  at  nought  the  protection.”  After  fome  contelt,  the* 
troops  of  Ayelha  gained  poffefiion  of  Baffora.  But  Ali 
advanced,  and  as  Ayefiia  obftinately  rejedled  all  pacific 
counfels,  a fierce  battle  enfued  at  a place  called  Horaiba,  in 
which  both  Telha  and  Zobier  were  (lain.  The  combat 
clofed  with  hamilringing  the  camel  on  which  Ayefiia  was 
carried,  and  taking  her  prifoner.  After  fome  mutual  re- 
proaches between  her  and  Ali,  (he  was  civilly  difmifled,  and 
fent  to  Medina  with  an  injunction  to  live  peaceably  at  home, 
and  to  concern  herfelf  no  more  in  affairs  of  (late.  This  re- 
(IriCtion  file  afterwards  refented  by  refuting  to  fuffer  Halan, 
the  fon  of  Ali,  to  be  buried  near  the  tomb  of  the  prophet, 
which  was  her  property.  Having  regained  fome  degree  of 
influence  in  the  reign  of  the  caliph  Moawiyah,  ihe  was  con- 
fulted  by  him  conpenfing  the  fucceflion  of  his  fon  Yezid. 
Soon  after,  (he  died,  in  the  58th  year  of  the  Hegira,  A.D. 
677,  at  the  age  of  67  years..  Mod.  Un.  Hid.  vol  i.  Her- 
delot  Bib.  Or.  p.  75. 

AY  GUL  A,  in  Zoology,-  a fpecies  of  Si  mi  a,  charaCterifed 
by  LinniEUS  as  the  long-tailed,  beardlefs,  grey  monkey, 
with  a rifing  longitudinal  tuft  on  the  crown;  the  fimia 
nigra  magnitudinis  medicas  of  Edwards ; aigrette  of  Buf- 
fon;  and  egret  monkey  of  Pennant.  Linmsus  mentions 
an  animal,  apprehended  to  be  a variety,  with  a roundifii 
head,  the  face  lefs  black,  and  the  colour  of  the  body  lefs 
ferruginous.  Mr.  Pennant  deferibes  the  egret  as  having  a 
long  (ace,  and  an  upright  pointed  tuft  of  hair  on  the  top  of 
the  head,  hair  on  the  forehead  black ; colour  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  body  olivaceous;  of  the  lower,  cinereous;  eye- 
brows large;  beard  very  fmall;  iize  of  a fmall  cat.  It  is 
faid  to  inhabit  India,  and  particularly  the  ifiand  of  Java, 
and  to  be  a very  fportive  and  lively  fpecies ; gamboling  on 
the  trees,  and  making  a continual  noife  during  the  night. 
M.  Cepede  furmifes,  that  the  bonneted  monkey  may  per- 
haps be  a variety  of  this  fpecies.  Shaw. 

AYGULUS,  in  Entomology,  a fpecies  of  Scarabasus, 
that  inhabits  India.  Thorax  with  four  dots;  head  tuber- 
culated;  wing-cafes  teffaceous;  and  no  fore-tarfi.  Fabricius. 

AYLAH.  SeeAiLAH. 

AYLESBURY,  ill  Geography , is  a large  market  and 
borough  town  in  Buckinghamfiiire,  in  England;  and  may  be 
confidered  the  mod  confiderable  town  in  the  county.  It 
confifts  of  feveral  (Ireets  and  lanes,  which  are  irregularly  dif- 
pofed  over  an  extenfive  furface  of  ground  that  riles  in  the 
midft  of  the  rich  vale  of  Aylelbury.  Leland  deferibes  the 
town  as  being  principally  built  with  timber  when  he  vifited 
it,  but  fince  that  time  it  has  been  confiderably  enlarged  and 
improved,  and  mod  of  the  houfes  conftrudled  with  brick. 
The  improvements  originated  with  fir  John  Baldwin,  who 
erected  fome  confiderable  buildings,  and  raifed  a caufeway 
three  miles  in  length  to  facilitate  the  approach  to  the  town 
through  a road  that  was  often  miry  and  dangerous.  This 
gentleman,  in  the. time  of  Henry  the  eighth,  alio  procured 
the  affizes  to  be  held  here  which  had  been  before  kept  at 
Buckingham.  In  confequence  of  this,  a county  gaol,  and 
alfo  a handfome  county  hall,  were  eredted.  About  the 
■year  600,  Aylelbury  became  famous  as  the  burial  place  of 
St.  Gfyth,  who  was  born  at  Quarendon  in  this  neighbour- 
hood, and  beheaded  in  Effex  by  the  Pagans.  The  burial 
place  of  a faint,  in  the  dark  ages  of  fuperdition,  caufed  it  to 
be  much  more  frequented  by  fandtified  enthufiafts,  and 
Aylelbury  became  highly  celebrated  from  this  circumftance. 
Befides,  the  fillers  Editha  and  Eadburga  became  poffeffed  oft 
the  manor,  which  after  the  conqueft  was  given  by  the  king 
to  fome  of  his  favourites.  The  lingular  tenure,  by  which  it 
was  now  held,  ferves  to  explain  the  cuftoms  of  the  times,. 
This  enjoined  the  lord  of  the  manor  to  provide  ftraw  for  the  • 
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' king’s  "bed  and  chamber,  three  eels  for  bis  ufe  in  winter;  and 
infummer,  draw,  ruflies,  and  two  green  geefe,  thrice  every 
year,  if  he  vifited  Ayleibury  fo  many  times.  The  church 
is  a fpacious  and  ancient  ftru&ure,  built  in  the  drape  of  a 
crofs,  with  a low  tower  riling  at  the  interlection  of  the  nave 
and  tranfepts.  It  contains  a few  ancient  monuments,  and 
on  the  fouth  fide  is  a room  appropriated  .for  a free-fchool. 
The  church-yard  is  large,  and  difpofed  into  feveral  walks, 
which  are  planted  with  double  rows  of  trees.  1 his  town 
was  made  a borough  by  charter,  and  empowered  to  lend 
members  to  parliament  on  the  14th  of  January,  1553-4. 
The  right  of  voting  is  veiled  in  all  the  houlliolders  who  do 
not  receive  alms,  and  thefe  commonly  amount  to  about  35°* 
Here  are  fix  annual  fairs,  and  a market  held  on  Saturday : 
at  the  latter,  great  numbers  of  calves  and  ducks  are  fold  to 
dealers  from  London.  Many  people  in  this  town  and  its 
neighbourhood  derive  fupport  from  their  peculiar  {kill  in 
breeding  and  rearing  of  ducks.  To  gratify  fafhionable  lux- 
ury they  contrive  to  prevent  the  ducks  laying  till  the 
months  of  October  and  November;  when  by  heating  and 
{Emulating  food  they  are  enduced  to  drop  their  eggs;  thefe 
are  collected  and  put  under  different  hens,  which  are  alfo 
impelled  to  fit  at  an  unfeafonable  time,  and  often  made  to 
continue  in  the  neft  for  two  or  three  broods.  By  this  treat- 
ment the  poor  bird  is  often  exhaulled,  and  dies  under  her 
compulfive  duty.  When  the  young  ducks  are  hatched, 
they  are  placed  near  the  fire  and  nurfed  with  particular  care. 
By  thefe  methods,  many  ducklings  are  fent  to  the  metropo- 
lis at  Chriftmas,  and  have  been  known  to  fell  at  fifteen  {hil- 
lings and  a guinea  per  couple.  The  parifh  of  Ayleibury, 
including  the  hamlet  of  Walton,  occupies  a large  {pace  of 
ground,  and  comprehends  697  houfes  and  about  3082  inha- 
bitants, the  lower  clafs  of  whom  are  ufually  employed  in 
.making  of  lace* 

The  vale  of  Aylejhury  is  particularly  celebrated  among 
agriculturifts,  for  its  richnefs  and  fertility  of  foil.  It  extends 
'{or  many  miles  eaft  and  weft,  nearly  from  Tame  in  Oxford- 
'Ihire  to  Leighton-Buzzard  in  Bedfordfhire,  and  is  moftly 
.appropriated  to  the  grazing  and  fattening  of  cattle  and  fheep. 
About  five  miles  from  Aylefbury,  is  Eythorpe,  a feat  of  the 
Earl  of  Chefterfield;  and  at  ten  miles  diftance  is  Wotton- 
under-Bernwood,  an  ancient  feat  of  the  Grenville  family,  and 
now  occupied  by  the  earl  of  Temple.  Britton  and  Bray- 
ley’s  Beauties  of  England  and  Wales,  vol.  i.  p.  343,  &c. 

AYLESFORD,  a confiderable  village  of  England,  in 
the  county  of  Kent,  feated  on  the  northen  bank  of  the 
river  Medway,  over  which  their  is  a handfome  ftone  bridge 
of  fix  arches.  It  is  four  miles  from  Maidftone,  and  thirty 
■from  London.  The  ancient  name  of  this  place  is  found  to 
have  been  Saiffenaig-habail ; but  in  confequence  of  a bloody 
battle  which  was  fought  here  between  the  Britons  and  Sax- 
mis  in  455,  the  name  was  changed  to  Angles-ford,  and 
that  afterwards  contracted  to  Aylesford.  This  "battle  is 
rendered  memorable  in  the  annals  of  Englifh  hiftory,  as 
being  the  firft  great  conflift  between  the  invading  Saxons 
under  Hengift,  and  t(ie  handed  Britons  under  Gwrtheyrn. 
Concerning  the  iffue  of  this  battle  our  liiftorians  are  very 
contradi&ory : fome  have  defcribed  the  Britons  as  com- 
pletely victorious  ; but  the  learned  Mr.  Turner  obferves, 
that  as  Hengift  and  his  ion  Efca  poffeffed  Kent  after  this 
event,  we  may  prefume  that  the  engagement  was  unfavour- 
able to  the  natives.  In  this  filarp  battle,  Horfa,  brother 
’to  Hengift,  and  Catigern,  brother  to  Vortimer,  are  faid  to 
have  fought  hand  to  hand,  and  were  both  killed  on  the  fpot. 
The  former  was  interred  on  theeaftern  fide  of  the  Medwav, 
at  a place  which  ftill  retains  the  name  of  Horfted ; and  Cati- 
gern  was  buried  at  a place  nearer  the  fcene  of  battle,  where  it 


is  Rated  a large  Cromlech  was  ereCted  to  his  memory,  ThU 
monument  is  ftill  exifting  at  the  place,  and  coufifts  of  three 
large  upright  ftones,  about  eight  feet  high,  with  another  lying 
on  the  top,  meafuring  eleven  feet  by  eight,  and  two  feet  in 
thicknefs.  It  is  called  Kitfccty-houfe.  (See  Cromi,ech.) 
At  the  diftance  of  about  two  fields  are  other  ftones  ereCt  and 
fome  lying  down  in  a circular  arrangement.  In  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  third,  a monaftery  of  Carmelites  was  founded 
at  Aylesford,  by  lord  Grey  of  Codnor.  It  was  granted  by 
Henry  the  eighth  to  fir  Thomas  Wyat,  and  has  at  length 
devolved  to  the  earl  of  Aylesford.  Here  is  an  hofpital  for 
fix  poor  people,  each  of  whom  is  allowed  ten  pounds  a 
year.  Hafted’s  Hiftory  of  Kent,  8vo.  edition.  Turner’s 
Hiftory  of  the  Anglo-Saxons. 

AYLETS,  or  Sea-Swallows.  In  Heraldry , they  are 
often  called  Cornijh  Choughs,  and  are  painted  fable  beaked, 
and  legged  gules. 

AYLMER,  or  .Elmer,  John,  in  Biography,  an  Eng- 
lifh Divine  and  bifhop,  was  defeended  from  an  ancient  family 
at  Aylmer-hall,  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  and  born  in  the 
year  1521.  Being  a younger  fon,  he  was  educated  at  Cam- 
bridge under  the  patronage  and  at  the  charge  of  Henry 
Grey,  marquis  of  Dorfet,  and  afterwards  duke  of  Suffolk; 
who,  when  his  ftudies  were  finifhed,  took  him  into  his  houfe, 
as  preceptor  to  his  children,  one  of  whom  was  lady  Jane 
Gr,ey.  Under  his  tuition,  this  lady  became  an  excellent 
proficient  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  fo  that  (he 
could  not  only  read  them  with  eafe,  but  write  them  with 
elegance.  Aylmer,  as  a preacher,  zealoufly  inculcated  the 
principles  of  the  reformers ; and  having,  in  confequence  of 
his  preferment  to  the  archdeaconary  of  Stow,  in  the  dio- 
cefe  of  Lincoln,  a feat  in  the  convocation,  held  in  the 
firft  year  of  queen  Mary,  he  refolutely  oppofed  that  return 
to  popery  to  which  the  clergy  in  general  feemed  to  be 
inclined ; and  he  was  one  of  the  fix  perfons  who  offered  to  de- 
bate all  the  controverted  points  of  religion  with  the  moll 
learned  champions  of  the  Papifts.  His  zeal  for  the  reforma- 
tion rendered  him  obnoxious  to  the  government,  fo  that  he 
found  it  neceffary  to  withdraw  from  the  country,  and  as 
he  was  of  a diminutive  fize,  he  made  his  efcape  by  being 
concealed  in  a pipe  of  wine  which  had  a falfe  bottom,  the 
wine  being  drawn  from  the  lower  half,  whilft  Aylmer  lay 
hitt  in  the  ypper,  During  the  time  of  his  exile,  he  refided 
firft  at  Strafburg,  and  afterwards  at  Zurich  in  Swifferland, 
purfuing  his  ftudies,  and  improving  himfelf  by  travelling, 
in  the  courfe  of  which  he  vifited  moft  of  the  imiverfities 
in  Italy  and  Germany.  Towards  the  clofe  of  his  exile, 
he  wrote  an  anfwer  to  John  Knox’s  book  againft  the  go- 
vernment of  women,  intitled,  “ The  firft  Blaft  againft  the 
monftrous  Regiment  and  Empire  of  Women.”  His  piece 
•was  intitled,  “An  Harborowe  for  faithful  and  trewe  Sub- 
jects againft  the  late  blowne  Blafte,  &c.”  printed  at  Straf- 
burg, in  1559.  This  book  was  written  with  vivacity  and 
learning ; but  it  contained  fome  paffages  which  feemed  to 
indicate  a tendency  towards  puritanifm,  and  particularly  one 
in  which  he  exorted  the  bifhops  to  content  themfelves  with 
moderate  incomes,  and  with  a portion  “ prieft-like,  and  not 
prince-like.”  However,  when  this  paffage  was  afterwards 
objeCted  to  him  by  his  enemies,  he  vindicated  himfelf  by 
laying,  “ When  I was  a child,  I fpoke  as  a child,  and 
thought  like  a child,  &c.”  After  the  acceflion  of  queen 
Elizabeth,  Aylmer  returned  home,  and  was  one  of  the  eight 
divines  appointed  to  difpute  with  as  many  popifh  bifhops  at 
Weftminfter,  in  the  prefence  of  a great  affembly.  In  1562, 
he  obtained  the  archdeaconry  of  Lincoln ; and  in  right  of 
this  dignity,  he  fat  in  the  famous  fynod  held  this  year  for 
examining  and  fettling  the  do&rine  and  difoipline  of  the 
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Reformed  church.  In  this  fituation  he  continued  for  fevcral 
years,  attending  to  his  duties  as  a juftice  of  the  peace,  and 
one  of  the  ecclefiaftical  commifiioners,  and  entering  very- 
little  into  thofe  difputes  that  would  have  fubjeCted  him  to 
the  notice  of  either  of  the  two  parties  by  whom  he  was 
fufpeCted.  In  1573,  he  accumulated  the  degrees  of  bache- 
lor and  doctor  in  divinity,  in  the  univerfityof  Oxford  5 and 
in  1576,  he  fucceeded  his  intimate  friend  and  fellow  exile  in 
the  iee  of  London  ; but  he  incurred  cenfure  by  commen- 
cing, and  profecuting  for  fo me  years,  a fuit  againft  him  for 
dilapidations.  , Indeed,  a prudent  attention  to  his  own  in- 
t ere  it  was  a discriminating  feature  in  the  bifhop’s  character. 
In  his  clerical  and  epifcopal  capacity,  he  was  afiiduous  in 
public  preaching,  occafionally  roufing,  as  it  is  faid,  the  lan- 
guid attention  of  his  audience  by  reciting  Hebrew  verfes 
from  a pocket  bible  ; and  in  his  efforts  for  guarding  the 
church  againft  the  attacks  both  of  papilts  and  puritans. 
Perfons  of  both  thefe  deferiptions,  and  particularly  the  lat- 
ter, were  treated  by  him  with  a degree  of  feverity,  which 
was  not  only  unwarrantable  in  itielf,  but  which  incurred  oc- 
cafiona!  admonition  from  the  ruling  powers.  His  virulent 
abufe  of  fome  puritan  rr.inifters  expofed  him  to  the  no  lefs 
acrimonious  affault  of  their  farcaftic  writers,  fo  that  he  be- 
-came  the  hero  of  the  celebrated  Martin  Mar-prelate.  See 
Fuller’s  Church  Hiftory,  b.  ix.  p.  223,  224.  He  was  in- 
volved in  a variety  of  difputes  with  refpeCt  both  to  the 
temporalities  of  his  fee,  and  his  exercife  of  its  fpiritual 
jurifdiction  ; fo  that  his  life  wa3  far  from  being  tranquil, 
though  his  fpirit  was  bold  and  refolivte,  and  enabled  him  to 
furmount  the  difficulties  with  which  he  had  to  encounter. 
Of  his  refolutioa  and  perfonal  courage  the  two  following 
inftances  are  recorded  : one  was  his  fubmitting  to  the  ex- 
traction of  a tooth,  in  order  to  encourage  queen  Elizabeth 
to  undergo  the  fame  operation  ; and  the  other  was  his  cud- 
gelling his  ion-in-law  for  mifeondutt  towards  his  wife,  who 
was  a favourite  daughter.  Bifhop  Aylmer  died  at  Fulham, 
in  1594,  at  the  age  of  73  years,  and  was  buried  in  St. 
Paul’s  cathedral.  He  left  feven  fons  and  two  or  three 
daughters,  to  all  of  whom  he  left  large  legacies,  which  he 
was  enabled  to  do  by  bis  economy  and  avarice.  The  cha- 
racter of  Aylmer  defervedly  ranks  high  with  refpect  to  ta- 
lents and  learning,  but  his  temper  was  irritable  and  violent  ; 
he  was  immoderately  fond  both  of  power  and  money ; and 
he  undoubtedly  poffeffed  an  arbitrary  and  perfecuting  lpirit. 
Biog.  Brit.  Andrews’s  Hift.  of  Gr.  Brit.  vol.  i.  p.  524. 

AYLSHAM,  or  Alesham,  in  Geography,  is  a refpeCt - 
able  market  town  in  Norfolk,  in  England,  iituated  in  a flat 
and  fertile  country  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Bure.  In 
1773,  an  a&  °£  parliament  was  obtained  for  making  this 
river  navigable  hence  to  Coltifhail  in  its  courfe  to  Yar- 
mouth, a diftance  of  about  ten  miles,  in  which  fpace  there 
are  five  locks  : the  undertaking  was  completed  in  1779. 
This  town  is  the  capital  of  the  manor. of  the  duchy  of  Lan- 
caster* in  confequence  of  which  the  duchy  court  is  always 
held  here.  The  manor  was  granted  by  Edward  III.  to 
the  famous  John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancafter,  who  built 
a handfome  church  in  the  town,  and  dedicated  it  to  St.  Mi- 
chael. A free-fehool  was  founded  here  in  1577,  by  Ro- 
bert Jannys,  who.  was  then  mayor  of  Norwich.  Ayliham 
is  about  eleven  miles  from  Norwich,  and  120  from  London. 
It  has.  two  annual  fairs,  and  a weekly  market  on  Tuefday  r 
this  was  formerly  held  on  Saturdays,  but  has  been  altered  to 
the . former  day.-  Hiftory  and  Antiquities  of  Norfolk,  10 
vols.  8vo.  > 

AYMARAES,  a jurifdiCtion  of  South  America,  in  the 
diocefe.of  Cufco,  about  43  leagues  fouth-weft  from  Cufco. 
This  territory  abounds  in  fugar,  cattle,  and  grain,  and  alfo 
■in  mines  of  gold  and  filver,  which  formerly  produced  large 
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quantities  of  thefe  valuable  metals ; but  at  prefent  few  of 
them  are  wrought',  the  country  being  too  thinly  inhabited. 
AYMARGUES.  See  Aimargues. 

AYMOUTH.  See  Eymouth. 

AYNAC,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Lot,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in  the  diftriCt  of  Figeac, 
twelve  miles  N.  N.  W.  of  Figeac. 

AYOOUANTOTOTL,  or  Avis  Ayoquantototl, 
in  Ornithology,  the  name  under  which  the  Oriolus  Xanthomas 
of  Gmelin  is  deferibed  by" fome  old  writers.  Vide  Hern. 
Mex.  Seba,  &c. 

AY  ORA,  in  Geography,  a final!  place  of  Spain,  in  the 
province  of  Valencia,  upon  the  river  Xucar,  at  the  foot  of 
a mountain,  one  league  from  the  frontiers  of  New  Caftile  ; 
the  inhabitants  of  which  are  faid  to  fpeak  Caftilian  in  its 
PuritY- 

A YOTECOS,  high  mountains  of  America,  in  Mexico,  in 
the  province  of  Talfcala,  towards  the  coaft  of  the  South  Sea. 

AYRSHIRE,  a county  in  the  fouth-weftern  part  of 
Scotland,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  county  of  Renfrew, 
on  the  eaft  by  the  fnires  of  Lanark  and  Dumfries,  on  the 
foutli  by  Galloway,  and  on  the  weft  by  the  frith  of  Clyde. 
Its  extent  is  about  iixty-ftve  miles  in  length  by  thirty-fix 
in  breadth,  and  it  is  divided  into  three  great  bailliages  or 
ftewartries,  which  bear  the  names  of  Kyle,  Cunningham, 
and  Garrick.  Thefe  diftriCts  are  extremely  different  from 
each  other  in  appearance,  as  Carrick  and  the  interior  parts 
of  Kyle  are  mountainous,  and  qnly  fitted  for  pafture  ; while 
the  coaft  of  Kyle,  and  the  greater  part  of  Cunningham,  pre- 
fent a fine,  level,  cultivated  country,  interfperfed  with  nu- 
merous towns  and  villages.  Its  rivers  are  the  Tweed,  the 
Ayr,  the  Efk,  the  Annan,  the  Urr,  the  Gurvan,  the  Doon, 
and  the  Lugar.  This  county  includes  two  royal  burghs, 
Ayr  and  Irvine,  and  feveral  towns,  among  which  are  Beith, 
Ballantne,  Girvan,  Kilmarnock,  Kilwilling,  Largs,  and 
Salcoats.  Ayrfhire  pofieffes  many  valuable  feams  of  coal, 
alio  fome  quarries  of  freeftone,  limeftone,  ironftone,  and  feve- 
ral rich  lodes  of  lead  and  copper  ore.  A few  curious  fpe- 
cimens  of  agates,  porphyries,  and  calcareous  petrifactions 
are  often  found  in  the  hills  of  Carrick  ; and  a fpecies  of 
whetftone,  known  by  the  name  of  Jlyr-jlone,  is  obtained 
from  this  county.  The  population  of  it,  as  returned  to 
the  houfe  of  commons  in  1800,  was  84,306,  of  which 
39,666  were  males,  and  44,640  females. 

AYR,  the  principal  town  in  the  above  county,  is  a royal 
borough  of  confiderable  antiquity,  and  the  feat  of  a jufticiary 
court.  It  was  nominated  a royal  borough  by  William  the 
Lion,  in  1180,  and  the  privileges  by  charter  then  granted 
are  ftill  enjoyed  by  the  town.  It  is  pleafantly  feated  on  a 
point  of  land  which  projects  into  the  fea,  between  the  influx 
of  the  rivers  Doon  and  Ayr,  and  the  principal  ftreet  i& 
broad  and  ornamented  with  a row  of  good  houfes  on  each 
fide.  Ayr  has  been  a town  of  confiderable  trade,  but  the 
riling  opulence  of  Glafgow  has  attracted  the  merchants  from 
this  place.  The  inconvenient  entrance  to  the  harbour  proved 
detrimental  to  the  commerce  of  the  town,  but  the  inhabit- 
ants are  carrying  on  extenlive  works  to  remove  all  obftruc- 
tions  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  render  it  more  commo- 
dious for  trading  veffels  ; and  two  new  reflecting  light-houfes 
are  now  erecting  near  the  entrance  to  the  harbour.  The 
falmon  fifhery  of  the  two  rivers  furnifhes  employ  for  many’ 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  fand  banks  of  the  coaft  abound 
with  all  kinds  of  white  fifh.  Its  population  is  5492,  and  it 
has  735  houfes. 

Ayr,  New  Town  of,  is  the  name  of  another  town,  feated  on 
the  north  lide  of  the  river  Ayr.  It  has  baronial  juril'diCtion, 
and  a diftinCt  magiftracy  from  the  other  town.  This  piaCe 
feems  to  have  arifen  under  the  influence  of  Robert  Bruce,  who! 
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retired  here  upon  being  attacked  with  a leprofy,  eftabliffied 
a lazar-houfe,  and  conferred  coniiderable  favours  on  the 
town,  and  the  neighbouring  village  of  Prieftwich.  Its  po- 
pulation is  1724.  _ _ r , 

Ayr,  a river  of  Scotland,  rifes  in  the  parifli  01  Muirkirk, 
in  the  above  county,  and  after  a courfe  of  about  eighteen 
miles  due  weft,  falls  into  the  frith  of  Clyde,  at  the  town 
juft  defcribed.  Its  banks  are  fteep  and  romantic  in  fome 
places,  but  in  others  it  often  overflows  its  fhores,  and  does 
cpnfiderable  damage. — Alfo,  a river  of  France,  which  runs 
into  the  Aifne  near  Grandpre. 

AYRAXNES,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Somme,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in  the  diftridt  of 
Amiens,  nine  miles  S.  S.  E.  of  Abbeville. 

AYRSTOWN,  or  Ayerstown,  a town  of  America, 
in  Burlington  county,  New  Jerfey,  fituate  on  the  middle 
branch  of  Ancocus  creek,  iixteen  miles  from  the  mouth  of 
the  creek  in  the  Delaware,  and  thirteen  fouth-eaft  from 
Burlington. 

AYRY  See  Aery. 

AYSCUE,  Ayscough,  or  Askew,  Sir  George,  in  Bio- 
graphy, an  eminent  Englifh  admiral  of  the  feventeenth  cen- 
tury, was  defcended  from  a good  family  in  Lincolnfhire  ; 
and  entering  into  the  fea-fervice  in  his  youth,  acquired  the 
reputation  of  an  able  and  experienced  officer,  and  obtained 
the  honour  of  knighthood  from  king  Charles  I.  Adher- 
ing, however,  to  the  parliament  in  the  civil  war,  he  was 
conftituted  admiral  of  the  I ri fit  feas,  where  he  is  faid  to 
have  rendered  great  fervice  to  the  proteftant  intereft,  and 
to  have  contributed  much  to  the  reduction  of  the  whole 
ifland.  In  1651,  he  reduced  the  iflands  of  Scilly,  and 
alfo  Barbadoes  and  Virginia,  to  the  obedience  of  the  parlia- 
ment; and  he  afterwards  behaved  with  great  honour  in  the 
war  with  the  Dutch.  In  1666,  whilft  he  was  engaged 
with  the  Dutch  fleet,  his  flrip  was  driven  upon  the  Galloper- 
fand ; and  being  furroundea  with  enemies,  and  defpairing 
of  help  from  friends,  he  was  obliged  to  furrender.  After 
this  difafter,  he  went  no  more  to  lea;  but  fpent  the  remain- 
der of  his  days  in  retirement.  Biog.  Brit. 

AYSIAMENTA,  or  Ayziamenta.  See  Easement. 

AYSLINGEN,  in  Geography,  a market  town  of  Ger- 
many, in  a prefedturate  of  the  fame  name,  in  the  diocefe  of 
Auglburg,  fituate  on  the  Danube. 

AYST,  a river  of  Auftria,  in  the  Blach  quarter,  on 
which  is  feated  the  market  town  of  Waldhaulen. 

AYTON,  or  Aiton,  a fmall  town  of  Greece,  in  Liva- 
dia,  live  leagues  north  of  the  Dardanelles  of  Lepanto.  This 
is  thought  to  be  the  ancient  town  of  zEtolia,  called  Calyaon 
Jiquila. 

AYUD,  Audin,  or  Hawd,  a province  of  Plindoftan, 
containing  the  moil  northern  countries  belonging  to  the 
Moguls,  fucli  as  Kakares,  Bankilh,  Nagarkat,  Siba,  and 
others.  It  is  fituated  to  the  north  weft  of  the  Ganges,  and 
watered  by  rivers  which  fall  into  it ; fo  that,  notwithftand- 
ing  its  mountains,  it  is  exceedingly  fertile  ; and  its  trade 
with  the  countries  to  the  north-eaft  renders  it  very  rich. 
In  this  province  there  are  many  independent  rajahs,  and 
two  remarkable  pagodas,  one  at  Nagarkat,  dedicated  to  the 
idol  Malta,  a id  the  other  at  Kalamak,  which  is  venerated, 
becaufe  the  Indians  regard  it  as  miraculous,  that  the  water 
of  the  town  fliould  be  very  cold,  and  yet  fpring  from  a rock 
that  continually  throws  out  flames. 

AZA,  in  /Indent  Geography,  a town  of  Afla,  in  Syria, 
feated  on  an  eminence  to  the  weft  of  one  of  the  branches  of 
the  river  Clialus,  fouth-weft  of  Chronia. — Alfo,  an  ancient 
town  of  the  Lefler  Armenia,  placed  by  the  Antonine  Iti- 
t nerary  in  the  route  from  Ctefarea  to  Sangala,  26  miles  from 
the  latter  place.' — AHo,  a name  given  in  the  time  of  Steph, 


AZA 

Byz.  to  the  town  of  Gaza. — Alfo,  a town  of  Paleftine,  in 
the  tribe  of  Ephraim. 

AZAB,  Ussab,  or  Saba,  in  Geography,  a territory  on 
the  Abyffinian  coaft  of  the  Arabian  gulf,  near  the  ftraits  of 
Babelmandeb,  which  has  been,  from  time  immemorial,  the 
mart  of  frankincenfe,  myrrh,  and  balfam.  Behind  Saba, 
upon  the  Indian  ocean,  is  the  “ Regio  Cinnamonifera,’* 
where  a coniiderable  quantity  of  that  wild  cinnamon  grows, 
which  the  Italian  druggifts  call  “ canella.”  Azab,  or  Saba, 
was  formerly  a principal  fcation  of  the  caravans,  which 
traded  to  Arabia.  It  lies  in  N.  lat.  130  5'.  E.  long.  430  5', 
and  though  it  is  not  a port,  it  affords  a very  tolerable  road, 
where  is  very  fafe  riding,  under  the  flieiter  of  a low  defert 
ifland,  called  “ Crab  Ifland,”  with  a few  rocks  at  the  end 
of  it.  The  people,  however,  fays  Mr.  Bruce,  are  Gaila, 
the  moft  treacherous  and  villanous  wretches  upon  the  earth. 
They  are  “ Shepherds,”  who  fometimes  refort  to  the  coafts 
in  preat  numbers,  and  fometimes  traverfe  the  hinder  part  of 
the  hills  that  run  clofe  along  the  (bore,  and  occupy  miierable 
villages  compofed  of  huts,  that  run  nearly  in  an  eaft  and 
weft  direction  from  Azab  to  Raheeta,  the  largeft  of  all  their 
villages.  At  Azab  may  be  had  plenty  of  water,  fheep,  and 
goats,  and  alfo  fome  myrrh  and  incenfe  at  the  proper  feafon. 
But  no  confidence  is  to  be  had  in  the  people.  Thofe  of 
Mocha,  who  are  abfolutely  necefiary  to  them  in  their  com- 
mercial tranfadlions,  cannot  truft  them  without  furety  or 
heftages.  Near  Azab  there  are  large  ruins,  which  feem  to 
indicate  its  former  magnitude  and  importance.  There  is 
efpecially  an  aqueduft,  which,  in  remote  times,  fumifhed  a 
very  confiderable  fupply  of  water  from  a fountain  in  the 
mountains,  which  muft  have  greatly  contributed  to  the 
beauty,  health,  and  pleafure  of  the  place.  This  is  con- 
ftrufted  with  large  mafiy  blocks  of  marble,  brought  from 
the  neighbouring  mountains,  placed  upon  one  another  with- 
. out  lime  or  cement,  but  joined  with  thick  cramps,  or  bars 
of  brafs.  There  is  likewife  a number  of  wells,  not  fix  feet 
wide,  compofed  of  pieces  of  marble  hewn  to  parts  of  a 
circle,  and  joined  with  fimilar  bars  of  brafs.  This  circum- 
ftance  is  fomewhat  furprifing,  as  we  are  informed  by  Aga- 
tharcides  (p.  60),  that  the  Alileans  and  Caflandrins,  in  the 
fouthern  parts  of  Arabia,  juft  oppofite  to  Azab,  had  among 
them  gold  in  fucli  plenty,  that  they  would  give  double  the 
weight  of  gold  for  iron,  triple  its  weight  for  brafs,  and  ten 
times  its  weight  for  filver ; and  that  in  digging  the  earth, 
pieces  of  gold  were  found  as  big  as  clive-ftones,  and  fome 
much  larger.  Flowever  this  be,  the  inhabitantsof  the  con- 
tinent, and  of  the  peninfula  of  Arabia  oppofite  to  it,  agree, 
that  this  was  the  royal  feat  of  the  queen  of  Saba,  famous 
in  ecclefiaftical  hiftory  for  her  journey  to  Jerufalem  ; that 
thefe  works  belonged  to  her,  and  were  erefted  at  the  place 
of  her  refidence  ; and  that  all  the  gold,  filver,  and  perfumes 
came  from  her  kingdom  of  Sofala,  which  was  Ophir,  and 
which  reached  from  thence  to  Azab,  upon  the  borders  of 
the  Red  Sea,  along  the  coaft  of  the  Indian  ocean.  See 
Abyssinia. 

The  ruins  at  Azab,  as  well  as  thofe  at  Axum  (See 
Axum),  appear  to  be  thofe  of  public  buildings,  and-not 
of  private  dwellings  ; and  from  this  circumftance  it  has  been 
inferred,  that  thefe  were  not  cities  of  conftant  refidence, 
but  rather  places  of  refort,  where  the  adventurous  traders 
and  their  attendants  lived,  as  ufual,  in  their  tents,  but 
where  their  religious  rites  were  celebrated  with  the  greateft 
folemnity,  and  in  a manner  becoming  the  difpofitions  of 
men,  who  ventured  in  expeditions  acrofs  the  aeferts,  far 
more  difficult  and  dangerous  than  acrofs  the  Atlantic  ; 
whence,  we  may  alfo  imagine,  was  derived  the  great  influence, 
or  rather  power,  of  the  order  of  priefts,  who  perhaps  w'ere 
the  only  conftant  inhabitants  of  thefe  fpots,  which  they 
✓ wilhed 
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wifhed  to  be  confmered  as  the  favourite  abodes  of  their  divi- 
nities. It  appears,  however,  from  the  beft  authorities,  that 
Merce,  Axumj  and  Azab,  were  places  that  had  a common 
origin,  and  were  moll  probably,  as  we  have  already  ob- 
ferved,  the  principal  ftatlons  of  the  caravans  that  traded  to 
Arabia,  while  Thebes  and  Ammonium  continued  the  com- 
munication toward  Carthage.  Whether  from  Azab  there 
was  an  intercourfe  with  the  Ethiopians  of  the  more  fGuthern 
parts  of  Africa,  toward  cape  Gardefan,  and  the  prefent 
Zanquebar,  is  a queftion  that  deferves  particular  inveftiga- 
tion.  On  this  fubjeift,  fee  profeffor  Heeren’s  “ Ideen  fiber 
die  Politik,  &c.”  or  “ Ideas  on  the  Policy,  Intercourfe, 
and  Commerce,  of  the  principal  Nations  of  Antiquity.” 
Gottingen,  1793. 

Azab,  in  the  Military  Order  of  the  Turls,  fignifies  a par- 
ticular body  of  the  foldiery  taken  in,  or  added  iirft  to  the 
janizaries,  but  now  become  a feparate  body  from  them. 

The  word,  in  the  Oriental  languages,  fignifies  an  unmar- 
ried perfon,  and  the  original  order  oi  thefe  was,  that  they 
ihould  be  finele  men. 

The  azabs  in  Egypt  have  been  great  rivals  to  the  jam- 
zaries,  and  fometimes  they  have  got  the  better.  Their  in- 
ftitution  and  officers  are  the  lame  with  thofe  of  the  jani- 
zaries ; but  with  this  difference,  that  from  odo-baffiees  they 
are  made  ferbajees,  and  from  that  office  cajas,  and  come 
into  the  divan.  On  the  contrary,  among  the  janizaries, 
when  any  one  is  made  a ferbajee,  it  is  laying  him  afide,  and 
he  is  no  farther  advanced.  Pococke’s  Egypt. 

AZABE-Kaberi,  from  kaber,  fepulchre,  and  azab,  tor- 
ment, denotes  a temporary  puniffiment,  which,  as  the  Ma- 
hometans fay,  the  wicked  muff  fuffer  after  death.  Their 
crimes  are  hereby  expiated,  and  Mahomet  opens  the  gate  of 
paradife  to  all  who  believe  in  him. 

AZADARICHTA,  in  Botany.  See  Melia. 

AZADKAR,  in  Geography,  a large  town  of  Perlia, 
called  alfo  Tcain,  and  placed  by  Tavernier  in  an  'extenfive 
plain,  watered  by  400  fubterranean  canals. 

AZAGARIUM,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  the 
European  Sarmatia,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Boryfthenes. 
Ptolemy. 

AZAGRA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Navarre, 
on  the  Ebro ; two  leagues  from  Calahorra. 

AZAIZY,  a poor  and  inconfiderable  tribe  of  Arabs, 
inhabiting  a village  of  Egypt,  called  Bir  Ambar,  between 
the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea,  about  N.  lat.  26°,  and  E.  long. 
33°:  who  fublift  by  letting  out  their  cattle  for  hire  to 
the  caravans  that  go  to  Coffeir.  The  village  probably 
derived  its  name  Bir  Ambar,  or  the  well  of  fpices,  from 
its  having  been  formerly  a ftation  of  the  caravans  from 
the  Red  Sea,  loaded  with  this  kind  of  merchandife  from 
India.  The  habitations  of  the  Azaizy  are  conftrudted  oi 
potter’s  clay,  in  one  piece,  in  ffiape  of  a bee-hive  : the 
largeft  not  above  ten  feet  high,  and  the  greateil  diameter 
fix.  Bruce’s  Trav.  vol.  i.  p.  170. 

AZALEA,  in  Botany,  (a£aX£o;-,  dry  ; from  its  growing 
in  a dry  foil)  Lin.  g.  212.  Schreb.  277.  Gaertn.  63.  Juff. 
358.  Clafs, pentandria  monogynia.  Nat.  Ord.  bicorn.es. — 
Rhododendra , Juff.  Gen.  Char.  Cal.  perianth  five-parted, 
acute,  erect,  fmall,  coloured,  permanent.  Cor.  monope- 
talous,  hell-fiiaped,  femiquinquefid;  the  fides  of  the  divi- 
iions  bent  in.  Stam.  filaments  five,  filiform,  inferted  into 
the  receptacle,  free  ; anthers  iimple.  Fiji,  germ  roundifh ; 
ftyle  filiform,  the  length  of  the  corolla,  permanent ; ftigma 
obtufe.  ■ Per.  capfule  roundifh,  five-celled,  five-valved. 
Seeds  many,  roundifh.  Olf.  In  fome  fpecies  the  corolla  is 
funnel- fhaped. 

Eff.  Gen.  Char.  Cor.  bell-ffiaped  3 fts.mina  inferted  into 
ihe  receptacle  3 capfule  five-celled. 


Species,  1.  A. pontica,  Pontic  azaleft.  “ Leaves  filming, 
lanceolate,  fmooth  on  both  fides,  racemes  terminal.”  This 
fpecies  much  refembles  rhododendron  ponticum;  but  its 
flowers  are  yellow,  its  leaves  fmaller,  ovate  and  ciliate.  A 
native  of  Pontus.  2.  A.  indica,  Indian  Azalea.  Thumb. 
Jap.  84.  “ Flowers  fub-folitary  ; calyxes  hairy.”  A fhrub 
three  feet  high,  with  a rourrh  cinereous-brown  bark. 
Branches  fhort,  twitted,  irregular.  Leaves  lliff,  villofc, 
clofe,  ever-green.  Flowers  cover  the  whole  upper  part  of 
the  fhrub,  and  are  of  a beautiful  bright  red  colour.  A na- 
tive of  the  Eaft  Indies.  It  is  much  cultivated  in  Japan  for 
the  elegance  of  its  flowers,  and  variety  in  their  fize  and 
colours.  3.  A.  nudijlora,  naked-flowered  azalea.  The  va- 
rieties are  as  follow  : A.  coccinea,  deep  fcarlet  azalea,  Curt. 
Mag.  180.  A.  rutilans,  deep  red  azalea.  “ Calyxes  minute.” 
A.  carnea,  pale  red  azalea.  “ Tube  red  at  the  bale,  calyxes 
leafy.”  A.  alba,  early  white  azalea.  “ Calyxes  of  a mid- 
dling length.”  A.  bicolor,  red  and  white  azalea.  “Limb 
of  the  corolla  pale;  tube  red;  calyx  fmall;  branchlets 
hairy.”  A.  papilionacea,  variegated  azalea.  “ Corolla  red, 
the  loweft  fegment  white ; calyxes  leafy.”  A.  partita, 
downy  azalea.  “ Corolla  pale  red,  divided  to  the  bafe  into 
five  parts.”  Sp.  Char.  “ Leaves  ovate,  corollas  hairy,  fta- 
mens  very  long.”  In  its  native  country  this  frequently  ex- 
ceeds fourteen  feet  in  height,  but  in  England,  we  never  fee 
it  half  this  height.  Several  ftems  arife  from  the  root. 
Leaves  oblong,  fmooth,  alternate,  italked.  Peduncles  ax- 
illary, long,  naked,  lupporting  a clutter  of  red  flowers, 
which  are  tubulous,  and  fwelling  at  the  bafe,  like  thofe  of 
the  hyacinth,  and  contracted  at  the  neck  ; they  are  divided 
at  the  top  into  five  unequal  fegment s,  which  fpread  open. 
The  filaments  and  ftyles  are  much  longer  than  the  petals, 
and  ftand  eredt.  A native  of  North  America;  and  intro- 
duced here  by  Peter  Collinfon,  efquire,  in  1734.  4.  A. 

vifeofa,  vifeid  azalea.  “ Leaves  fcabrous  at  the  edge  ; co- 
rollas with  glutinous  hairs.”  Its  varieties  are,  A.  odor  at  a, 
common  white  azalea.  “ Branches  diffufed  ; leaves  deep 
green,  Aiming.”  A.  vittata,  white-ftriped  flowered  azalea. 
“ Corolla  white,  with  pale  red  keels;  ftyles  elongated;  red 
at  the  end  ; leaves  pale,  ovate,  oblong.”  A.  fifla,  narrow- 
petalled  white  azalea.  “ Corolla  divided  to  the  very  bafe; 
leaves  deep  green,  Aiming.”  A.  floribunda,  clufter-flowered 
white  azalea.  “ Styles  longer  than  the  corolla  ; leaves  glau- 
cous underneath.”  A.  glauca,  glaucous  azalea.  “ Corolla 
white  ; leaves  glaucous  on  both  fides,  the  younger  with 
fcattered  hairs  on  the  upper  fin-face.”  This  fhrub  rifes  with 
feveral  ftems  near  four  feet  high.  Leaves  fpear-fhaped,  nar- 
row at  the  bafe,  befet  at  the  edges  with  fhori  rough  teeth, 
and  ftand  in  clufters  at  the  ends  of  the  ihoots.  Flowers 
in  clufters  at  the  extremities  of  the  branches,  white,  with  a 
mixture  of  dirty  yellow  on  the  outlide  ; tube  an  inch  long; 
the  two  upper  fegments  at  the  top  reflex  ; the  two  fide  ones 
bent  inwards;  and  the  lower  one  turned  downwards.  Thefe 
flowers  have  the  appearance  of  thofe  of  honey-fuckle,  and 
are  as  agreeably  feented  ; they  appear  in  July.  This  is 
nearly  allied  to  the  foregoing;  but  does  not  flower  till  after 
the  leaves  are  expanded.  It  is  a native  of  North  America, 
and  was  introduced  here  by  P.  Collinfon,  efquire.  5.  A. 
lapponica,  Lapland  azalea.  “ Leaves  with  excavated  dots 
fprinkled  over  them.”  A fhrub  fix  or  feven  inches  high. 
It  is  to  be  diftinguifhed  from  rhododendron  dauricum  only 
by  its  having  five  ftamens,  whereas  that  has  ten.  6.  A. 
procumbens,  trailing  azalea.  Flor.  Lapp.  ed.  2.  60.  t.  6.  Eng. 
Bot.  vol.  13.  Hudf.  88..  With.  239.  Lightf.  139.  Flor. 
Pan.  t.  y.  “ Branches  procumbent,  diffufe;  leaves  oppofite, 
revolute,  very  fmooth.”  Stem  woody,  much  branched ; 
branches  leafy,  round,  fmooth  ; leaves  oppofite,  ftalked, 
fpread  much,  elliptic,  obtufe,  revolute,  entire,  fmooth  ; pe- 
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tides  channelled,  ciliate ; peduncles  in  pairs,  commonly  one- 
flowered,  reddilh,  with  brades  at  the  bafe;  flowers  ereft, 
of  a deep  rofe  colour,  bell-fhaped,  regular  ; capfule  fuoro- 
tund-ovate,  acute,  flve-celled,  margins  of  the  valves  inflex. 
It  grows  on  moft  of  the  high  mountains  of  Scotland.  7. 
A ? punctata,  dotted  azalea.  Lour.  Cochinch.  113.  “Leaves 
rugged  about  the  edge ; flowers  dotted,  heaped.  Five 
feet  high,  ere<ft,  branched;  leaves  lanceolate,  entire,  fmootb, 
alternate ; corolla  white  ; calyx  whitiih,  dotted  with  red,  as 
are  alfo  the  corollas,  anthers,  and  germ.  A native  of  the 
woods  of  Cochinchina. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  I,  2.  the  Pontic  and  Indian 
fpecies  have  not  yet  been  cultivated  in  Europe.  3,  4.  grow 
naturally  in  (hade,  and  in  moift  ground ; many  of  the  plants 
have  been  font  of  late  years  from  North  America  to  Eng- 
land, and  produced  beautiful  flowers  in  this  country.  They 
muft  have  a moift  foil  and  lhady  fituation  ; and  can  only  be 
propagated  by  Ihoots  from  their  roots,  or  by  laying  down 
their  branches,  for  they  do  not  produce  feeds  here.  When 
any  cf  them  are  laid  down,  it  fhould  be  only  the  young 
fnoots  of  the  fame  year,  for  the  old  branches  will  not  put 
out  roots.  The  beft  time  for  this  is  at  Michaelmas,  and  if 
they  are  covered  with  fome  old  tan,  to  keep  out  the  froft, 
it  will  be  of  ufe  to  them.  The  autumn  is  the  beft  time  to 
remove  the  plants,  but  the  ground  about  the  roots  fhould 
be  covered  in  winter  ; a practice  neceffary  for  the  old  plants 
to  preferve  them  in  vigour,  and  caufe  them  to  flower  well, 
y,  6.  are  low  plants,  of  little  beauty,  and  will  only  thrive 
on  boo-gy  ground  upon  mountains.  See  Martyn’s  Miller’s 

Lift. 

AZAM  A,  in  /indent  Geography,  a town  of  Africa, 
placed  by  Ptolemy,  fifteen  days  journey  diftant  from  Car- 
thage bay  ; fouth-eaft  of  Cirta.  It  is  fuppofed  to  be  the 
preient  Zamora. 

AZAMBUJA,  in  Geography,  a fmalltown  of  Portugal, 
containing  from  feven  to  eight  hundred  houfes,  feated  in  a 
well-cultivated  plain  on  the  banks  of  the  Tagus,  not  far 
from  Lifbon. 

AZAMOGLANS.  See  Agemoclans. 

AZAMOR,  in  Geography,  a fmall  fea-port  town  of 
Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of  Morocco,  and  province  of  Du- 
quella.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Morbeya,  at  fome  diftance 
from  its  mouth.  This  town  is  not  adapted  to  maritime 
commerce,  bccaufe  the  entrance  of  the  river  is  dangerous. 
It  was  unfuccefsfully  befieged  by  the  Portuguefe  in  1508  ; 
but  taken  in  1513  by  the  duke  of  Braganza,  and  abandoned 
about  the  end  of  the  fixteenth  century.  At  a little  diftance 
from  Azamor,  facing,  a fpacious  bay,  are  the  ruins  of  the 
ancient  city  of  Titus,  fuppofed  by  Chenier  (Prefent  State, 
See.  of  Morocco,  vol.  i.  p.  37.)  to  have  been  one  of  the 
cities  founded  by  order  of  the  fenate  of  Carthage.  Near 
the  fame  place  are  the  ruins  of  Almedina,  a town  built  by 
the  Moors.  The  cape  of  Azamor  ftretches  out  to  the  weft. 
See  Maz  ag  an.  N.  lat.  330  20'.  W.  long.  8°  20'. 

AZAMORA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a ftrong  place  of 
the  Left  r Armenia,  in  Cataonia.  Strabo. 

AZA  MAG  HIS,  in  Geography,  a people  on  the  coaft  of 
Africa,  near  <;  ipe  Blanco.  They  inhabit  the  adjacent  deferts, 
and  arc  not  fir  from  the  Arabs  of  Hoden.  Their  food  is 
dates,  bailey,  and  the  mill:  of  their  camels.  They  aeknow- 
I 1 mafter,  but  th  n wealthy  among  them  are 

trea  .d  with  fome  tokens  of  refpedf.  Their  general  cha- 
fnfter  is  that  of  being  perfidious  and  fraudulent  ; they  are 
poor  in d wretfched,  and  live  in  hordes  difperfed  in  feveral 
places  along  the  coaft. 

AZANI,  i Am:,  nt  Geography,  a people  of  Afia,  in 
Phrygia,  to  which  they  were  annexed.  Strabo. 

AZAN  > A,  one  of  the  three  grand  divifions  of  Arcadia, 


according  to  Strabo.  Steph.  Byz,  fays,  that  it  contained 
feventeen  towns. — Alfo,  a part  of  the  maritime  coaft  of 
Ethiopia.  Pliny. 

AZANITIS,  a country  of  Afia  Minor,  in  Phrygia, 
in  which  was  the  fource  of  the  river  Rhyndacus.  Strabo. 

AZAQTON,  orAzoAL,  a fandy  defer!  of  Africa,  in 
Libya,  almoft  deftitute  of  water,  and  which  is  traverfed  by 
the  compafs,  like  the  fea. 

AZAPES.  See  Asappes. 

AZAR,  in  Ancient  Geography , a mountain  in  Egypt. 
Ptolemy. 

A?ar,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Arabia,  feventy-fix  miles: 
fouth-eaft  of  Amanziuifdin. 

AZARA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Afia,  in  Ar- 
menia Major,  feated  on  the  river  Araxes.  Strabo Alfo,  an 

ancient  town  of  Afiatic  Sarmatia.  Ptolemy. — Alfo,  a tem- 
ple of  Diana,  in  Aftyria.  Strabo. 

AZARABA,  a town  of  Afia,  in  Sarmatia.  Ptolemy, 

AZARECAK,  or  Azarakites,  in  Hijlory,  the  deno- 
mination of  a fed!  of  heretical  Muffulmans,  fo  called  from 
Nafe  Ebn  al  Azarak  their  founder,  who  acknowledged  no 
power  or  government,  temporal  or  fpiritual.  They  confifted 
of  a combination  or  afiemblage  of  all  who  rejected  and  op- 
pofed  the  Mahometan  faith  ; they  were  fworn  enemies  of 
the  houfe  cf  Ommiyah;  and  committed  dreadful  ravages 
in  all  the  Modem  territories  through  which  they  paffed. 
In  the  fixty-eighth  year  of  the  Hegira,  they  made  an  irrup- 
tion into  Irak,  and  carried  their  barbarous  exceffes  to  fucha 
height,  that  they  murdered  all  perfons  whom  they  met  with, 
ripped  open  women  with  child,  and  committed  every  fpecies 
or  cruelty  that  could  be  invented  on  people  of  every  de- 
feription,  without  diferimination.  During  this  period  their 
founder  died,  and  was  fucceeded  by  Katri  Ebn  al  Fojat, 
under  whore  conduct  they  continued  their  depredations. 
Mufab,  the  governor  of  Mouful  and  Mefopotamia,  fent  a 
body  of  troops  again  ft  them,  commanded  by  Omar  Ebn  Ab- 
dallah Temimi,  who  completely  routed  them  at  Naifabur,  in 
Chorafan,  flew  many  of  them,  and  purfued  the  reft  as  far  as 
Ifpahan  and  the  province  of  Kerman.  See  Mahometans. 

AZAREDO,  in  Geography,  a fea-port  town  of  South 
America,  in  the  bay  of  Spirito  Santo,  on  the  coaft  of  Bra- 
fil.  This  is  a famous  port  for  fugar.  S.  lat.  20°  iS' 
"W.  long.  40°  10'. 

AZARIAH  ,or  UZZIAH  , in  Biography,  one  of  the  kings 
of  Judah,  fucceeded  his  father  Amaziah  in  the  year  809 
before  Chrift.  The  early  part  of  bis  reign,  in  which  he  was 
pious  and  virtuous,  was  profperous  and  happy  ; and  he  ob- 
tained great  advantages  over  the  Philiftines,  Ammonites, 
and  Arabians.  He  was  devoted  to  agriculture,  though  he 
had  a Handing  army  of  307,500  men,  with  large  magazines, 
well  furniflied  with  arms  both  offenfive  and  defeniive  he 
employed  many  hufbandmen  in  the  plains,  vine-dreflers  ia 
the  mountains,  and  fhepherds  in  the  rallies.  Towards  the 
clofe  of  his  life,  and  of  his  reign,  which  lafted  fifty-two 
years,  he  became  an  idolater,  died  of  a leprofy,  and  was 
buried,  not  in  the  royal  fepulchre,  but  in  an  adjacent  field. 
2 Lings,  xv.  2 Chron.  xxvi.  There  are  many  high-priefts 
and  others,  mentioned  in  feripture,  and  in  the  Jewifti 
hiftory,  who  bore  the  name  of  Azariah. 

AZ  ARIAS,  a learned  Italian  rabbi,  lived  in  the  fixteenth 
century,  and  pubhfhed  at  Mantua,  in  1574*  a Hebrew 
treatife,  entitled,  “ Meor  en  Ajitvr,”  or  « The  light  of  the 
eyes;'1  in  wmchare  difeufied,.  with  confiderable  learning  and 
knowledge  of  the  Chriitinn  feriptures,  feveral  points  of  chro- 
nology  and  criticifm.  Flic  work  contains  a Hebrew  tranf- 
l-.tion  cf  the  book  of  Arifteas  on  the  LXX.  Nouv.  Did! . 
Fliftor. 

AZAROLI/SjOrAzAROLEjin^o/tf/Ty.  See C r a t .t, g u s.. 

AZAiUJM, 
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AZARUM,  a {mail,  dry,  blackifii,  ftringy,  medicinal 
root,  much  ufed  in  France  as  a fpecific  for  the  farcy  in 
horfes.  The  azarum,  called  alfo  nardus  J yhejiris , grows 
in  the  Levant,  Canada,  and  about  Lyons  in  France.  The 
firft  is  reputed  the  bell.  It  is  given  in  powder,  from  the 
quantity  of  an  ounce  to  two, 

AZATA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Aha,  in  Me- 
dia. Ptolemy. 

AZATHA,  a town  of  Alia,  in  Armenia  Major.  Ptol. 

AZAY  Le  Feron,  in  Geography , a town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Indre,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in 
the  diftridlof  Chatillon  furlndre;  9 milesS.S.E.of  Chatillon. 

AZAY  le  Rideau,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Indre  and  Loire,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in  the 
diftriift  of  Chinon,  four  leagues  fouth-well  of  Tours,  and  four 
north-eail  of  Chinon.  The  place  contains  1708  and  the 
canton  11,244  inhabitants;  the  territory  includes  275  kili- 
ometres  and  12  communes. 

AZAZEL,  in  Jewijh  Antiquity.  See  Scape-goat. 

AZED,  in  the  Materia  Medica,  a name  given  by  the 
Arabian  writers  to  a kind  of  camphor,  which  they  make  the 
third  in  value,  placing  it  after  the  alcanfuri  and  ahriagi.  The 
fu  ll  of  thefe  was  the  fine!!  of  all  the  kinds  of  camphor,  and 
was  colledled  tolerably  pure  from  the  tree,  as  it  grew  in 
Canfur,  the  place  whence  it  was  named.  The  abriagi  was 
the  fame  camphor,  rendered  yet  more  pure  by  fublimation  ; 
this  was  a difeovery  of  one  of  the  kings  of  that  country,  and 
the  camphor  was  named  from  him.  The  third  kind,  or  azed, 
was  the  fame  with  what  we  now  receive  from  the  Indies, 
under  the  name  of  crude  or  rough  camphor.  The  word 
a%ed  ilgnifies  only  large,  and  was  ufed  to  exprefs  the  camphor 
formed  into  fuch  large  cakes,  as  it  is  alfo  at  this  time.  Avi- 
cenna fays,  this  camphor  was  grofs,  of  a dulky  colour,  and 
much  leis  bright  and  pellucid  than  the  other  kinds.  See 
Camphor. 

AZEDARACH,  in  Botany.  See  Melia. 

AZEICAH  , or  Az  e c h a,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a city  of 
Judaea,  llrong  both  by  duration  and  its  walls  ; in  the  tribe  of 
Judah,  and  feated  in  the  fame  north-well  corner  with  Lebna 
and  Makkedah,  in  the  valley  of  Terebinth,  where  David 
flew  Goliath.  Jofln.  xv.  35.  1 Sam.  xvii.  1.  Eufe'bius  and 
St.  Jerom  inform  us,  that,  in  their  time,  there  was  a city 
of  this  name  between  Jerufalem  and  Eleutheropolis. 

AZELFOGE,  in  AJlronomy,  a fixed  liar  of  the  fecond 
magnitude,  in  the  tail  of  Cygnus. 

AZEM,  in  Geography.  See  Asam,  and  Assem. 

AZ  ARAILLES,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Meurte,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in  the  diflrict  of 
Luneville,  three  leagues  fouth-eall  of  Luneville. 

AZETENE,  fometimes  called  Atrzitene,  in  Ancient  Geo- 
graphy, a country  of  Alia,  in  Armenia  Major,  between  the 
fources  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  to  the  South  of  Saphe- 
na. Ptolemy. 

AZEVEDO,  Ig  n ati us,  in  Biography,  a Portuguefe 
Jefuit,  was  born  at  Oporto,  in  1527,  and  religning  an  ample 
fortune  of  which  he  was  heir  to  a younger  brother,  be  de- 
voted himftlf  to  religion  in  the  fociety  of  the  Jefuits  at 
Coimbra.  In  procefs  of  time  he  became  a rnifiionary,  and 
was  deputed  as  fuch  to  the  Indies  and  Brail],  under  the  title 
of  procurator-general  for  thefe  countries.  Plaving  given  an 
account  of  his  firll  voyage  to  the  general  at  Rome,  he  fet 
out  on  a fecond  million  with  a great  number  of  attendants  ; 
but  whilll  the  flnip  was  failing,  in  1570,  towards  the  ifland 
of  Palma,  it  was  taken  by  corfairs,  and  ail  the  miffionaries 
were  put  to  death.  On  this  account,  Azevedo  and  his 
thirty-nine  companions  have  been  honoured  as  martyrs  in  the 
church  of  Rome;  and  the  hiftory  of  their  million  and  martyr- 
dom was  publilhed  by  Beauvais,  a Jefuit,  in  1 744,  Moreri.. 


AZEYTAO,  in  Geography,  a final! town  of  Portugal,  in 
Eitremadura,  confiftingof  55,2  houfes,  and  2342  inhabitants.. 
It  lias  a manufactory  of  cottons,  and  carries  on  a confiderable 
trade  in  wine  and  oil,  for  which  its  fituation,  between  the  two 
harbours  of  Lifbon  and  St.  Ubes,  is  convenient. 

AZIALCOLLAR,  a town  of  Spain,  in  the  country  of 
Seville,  nineteen  miles  north-well  of  Seville. 

AZIBINTA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  an  ifland  of  the 
Mediterranean.  Pliny. 

AZILAR,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  ill 
the  road  between  Conlla.itinople  and  Tocat. 

AZILLE,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Aude,  and  cheif  place  of  a canton  in  the  diftridl  of  Carcaf- 
fonne  ; thirteen  miles  E.N.E.  of  Carcalfonne.  N.  lat.. 43° 
15'.  E.  long.  20  33'. 

AZIMGUR,  a town  of  Hindoftan,  in  the  country  of  Al- 
lahabad ; 108  miles  W. NAY.  of  Patna,  and  50N.  of  Be  lares. 

AZIMUS,  or  Azimuntium,  in  Ancient  Geography x a 
fmall  city  of  Thrace,  on  the  Illyrian  borders.  This  city, 
fcarcely  mentioned  by  geographers,  has  been  dillinguilhed 
in  the  annals  of  hiilory  by  the  martial  fpirit  of  its  youth, 
the  {kill  and  reputation  of  the  Lade  s whom  they  had  chofen, 
and  their  daring  exploits  againil  the  innumerable  boll  of 
the  northern  barbarians.  Inilead  of  tamely  expelling  their 
approach,  the  Azimuntines  attacked,  in  frequent  and  fuc- 
celsful  fallies,  the  troops  of  the  Huns,  refeued  from  their 
hands  the  fpoil  of  the  captives,  and  recruited  their  domeftic 
force  by  the  voluntary  affociation  of  fugitives  and  defertirs. 
After  the  treaty  of  peace  between  Attila  and  the  eallern  em- 
pire, A.D.  446,  the  Barbarian  conqueror  Hill  menaced  the 
empire  with  implacable  war,  unlcfs  the  Azimuntines  were  per- 
fuaded,  or  compelled,  to  comply  with  the  humiliating  condi- 
tions which  their  lovereign  had  accepted.  Theodolius,  dii- 
daining  authority  over  a fociety  ol  men  who  fo  bravely  aflerted 
their  natural  independence,  the  king  of  the  Huns  condescend- 
ed to  negotiate  an  exchange  with  the  citizens  of  Azimus. 
B'hcy  demanded  the  rellitution  of  fome  fhepherds,  who,  with 
their  cattle,  Irad  been  accidentally  furprifed.  After  diligent, 
but  fruitlefs  inquiry,  the  Huns  were  obliged  to  fwear,  that 
they  did  not  detain  any  prifoner  belonging  to  the  city,  be- 
fore they  could  recover  two  furviving  countrymen,  whom 
the  Azimuntines  had  detained  as  pledges  for  the  fafety  oF 
their  loll  companions.  Attila  was  fatisfied,  and  deceived 
by  their  folemn  afieveration,  that  the  reft  of  the  captives  had 
been  put  to  the  fword ; and  that  it  was  their  conftant  prac- 
tice immediately  to  difmifs  the  Romans  and  the  deferters, 
who  had  obtained  the  fecurity  of  the  public  faith.  If  the 
race  of  the  Azimuntines,  whether  this  diffimulation  on  their 
part  be  excufed  or  condemned  by  political  cafuifb,  had  been 
encouraged  and  multiplied,  the  Barbarians  would  have  ceafed 
to  trample  on  the  majefty  of  the  empire.  At  a fubfequent 
period,  in  the  war  of  the  emperor  Maurice  againft  the  Avars, 
A.D.  595 — 602,  the  Azimuntines  manifefted  a confider- 
able degree.of  the  invincible  fpiric  of  their  anceftors.  See 
Gibbon’s  Hill.  vol.  vi.  p.  63,  &c.  vol.  viih  p.  20.1,  &c. 

AZIMUTH,  in  AJlronomy.  The  azimuth  of  the  fun,, 
or  of  a liar,  is  an,  arc  of  the  horizon,  comprehended  between 
the  meridian  of  the  place,  and  any  vertical  circle  palling 
through  the  fun  or  ftar  : and  it  is  equal  to  the  angle  at  the 
Zenith  formed  by  the  faid  meridian  and  vertical  circle,  which 
is  meafured  by  the  fore-mentioned  arc. 

The  wold  is  pure  Arabic,  which  fignifi.es  the  fame  thing. 
The  azimuth  is  reckoned  eallward  in  the  morning,  and 
weftward  in  the  afternoon  ; and  it  is  uiually  eftimated  from 
the  fouth,  or  from  the  north,  as  it  is  nearer  to  the  one  or  to 
the  other  of  thofe  points.  Thus  if  it  be  found  by  obferva- 
tion,  that  the  vertical  circle  which  paflea  through  the  zenith 
and  a ftar  interfefts  the  horizon  juft  in  the  midway  between 
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the  call  and  the  fouth,  then  the  ftar’s  azimuth  is  faid  to  be 
4j°  eaftward  of  the  fouth.  It  is  the  complement  of  the 
eaftern  or  weftern  amplitude  to  a quadrant. 

The  azimuth  is  found  trigonometrically,  by  this  propor- 
tion ; as  radius  is  to  the  tangent  of  the  latitude,  fo  is  the 
tangent  of  the  fun’s  altitude  to  the  coline  of  the  azimuth 
from  the  fouth  at  the  time  of  the  equinox.  Otherwife, — 
fuppofe  the  latitude  of  the  place,  and  the  fun’s  declination 
to  be  given,  and  let  it  be  required  to  find  the  fun’s  alti- 
tude and  azimuth  at  6 o’clock.  E.  G.  Let  London  be  the 
place  in  N.  lat.  510  32',  and  let  his  declination  be  23°  28', 
as  it  is  on  the  longelt:  day  ; then  to  find  his  altitude  and 
azimuth  at  6 o’clock  in  the  morning  and  evening,  conftruft 
a figure  in  the  following  manner.  Defcribe  the  meridian 
(Plate  II.  AJlronr)iny,jig.  20.',  draw  the  horizon  HR,  and 
prime  vertical  ZN  ; make  RP  = latitude  510  32',  N. ; draw 
the  6 o’clock  femicircle  PS,  the  equator  EO,  the  23  ' 28' 
N.  parallel  of  declination  nm,  interfering  the  6 o’clock 
femicircle  PS  in  © ; and  through  Z,  0,  N,  defcribe  the 
azimuth  circle  Z©N,  interfering  the  horizon  in  A ; then 
the  triangles  ZQP  and  yQA  are  fupplemental  triangles 
to  one  another.  In  the  fpherical  triangle  Z©P,  right- 
angled  at  P,  we  have 

Given  the  co-lat.  ZP  = 38°  28' 
the  co-declin.  ©P  = 66°  32' 

Required  the  co-altitude  Z© 
the  azimuth  zLQZP. 

Or,  in  the  fpherical  triangle-  cy  A©,  right-angled  at  A, 
Given  the  lat.  A<y©  — 510  32' 
the  declin.  ty  Q — 23°  28' 

Required  the  altitude  A© 
the  co-azimuth  yA 


To  find  the  altitude  A©. 
As  Radius  ... 

To  fin.  declin.  = 23"  28' 

So  fin.  lat.  =51°  32' 

To  fin.  alt.  = 1 8°  10' 

To  find  the  azimuth  AR. 
As  Radius  . 

To  Cof.  lat.  = 51°  ^2’ 

So  tang,  declin.  = 23°  28’ 

To  co.  tang,  azimuth  = 74°  33' 
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i or  the  arc  AR  meafures  the  ZRZA,  the  azimuth. 

On  the  fhorteft  day  at  London  the  parallel  of  fouth  dec! 
nation  cuts  the  6 o’clock  hour-circle  below  the  horizor 
and  as  the  triangles  TA©  and  T«©  are  congruous,'  tl 
depreffion  below  the  horizon,  on  the  fhorteft  day  at  6 o’clocl 
will  be  equal  to  the  altitude  at  the  fiime  hour  on  the  longe 
day  ; and  the  azimuth  will  alfo  be  equal,  if  eftimatf 

ir  r Luk  ©“Y”,  °f  u Itns 

0 , Xf  $3  at  6 o clock  in  the  momino-,  and  I 

ce4mh3  f 111  fe  evcninS  5 but  on  the  2 HI  of  Di 

cember,  at  the  fame  hours,  it  will  bear  S.  74. 0 r,'  £ -,r 

S-  74  53  W.  From  this  problem,  it  appears  that  as  t 

",e  t r"'d'  ■«-fepsp,„ds;hte 

ieliens,  and  the  contrary  happens  while  the  declination 

funTaf:ng  5 A t mt  °n  the,  days  of  the  equinoxes,  when  tl 
fun  has  no  declination  the  altitude  at  6 o’clock  will  l 
nothing  or  the  fun  will  be  in  the  horizon  ; and  theazimu 

4*“-  Gi,e"  ,he  of  a place,  the  fun’s  declin; 


tion  and  altitude ; required  the  hour  from  noon,  and  the 
lun’s  azimuth.  E.G.  In  the  latitude  of  51°  32’  N.  the  fun’s 
altitude  was  obferved  to  be  46°  20',  when  his  declination 
was  23°  28'  N. ; what  was  the  fun’s  azimuth,  and  the 
hour  when  the  obfervation  was  made  ? 

Let  the  primitive  circle  Z RNH  (Jig-  21 .)  reprefent  the 
meridian  of  London,  HR  the  horizon,  and  ZN  the  prime 
vertical;  make  RP  = 51°  32'  the  height  of  the  pole  at 
London  ; draw  the  axis  PS,  and  the  equator  EQ  ; lay  off 
the  declination  E//,  Ovz,  23°  28'  N.  the  altitude  Hr,  Rp, 
46°  20'  ; and  defcribe  the  parallel  of  declination  nm,  and 
the  parallel  of  altitude  rs,  interfering  one  another  in  ©, 
the  place  of  the  fun  at  that  time : through  Z,  Q , N,  defcribe 
an  azimuth  circle  Z © N,  and  through  P,  ©,  S,  defcribe  an 
hour  circle  P©  S ; then  the  angles  ©ZP,  ©PZ,  being  mea- 
fured,  will  give  the  azimuth  and  hour  from  noon  required ; 
or,  they  may  be  computed  in  the  following  manner. 

In  the  oblique-angled  fpherical  triangle  P©Z, 

Given  the  co-lat.  ZP  = 38°  28' 

the  co-alt.  or  zenith  diftance  Z©  = 430  40' 

the  co-declin.  or  polar  diftance  ©P  — 66°  32' 

Required  the  azimuth,  zt©ZP. 

and  the  hour  from  noon  Z.QPZ. 


To  find  the  azimnth,  or  angle  ©ZP. 
LlereZ©  = 43'“’  40' 

ZP  = 38°  28' 


©Z— ZP  = 5°  12' 
P©  = 66°  32' 

= D. 

, 7i°  44' 
6 1°  20' 

35°  52' 

3°°  4°' 

Then  co-arith.  fin.  co-lat.  =38°  28’ 
co-arith.  fin.  co-alt.  = 430  40’ 
fin.  fum.  co-declin.  and  1)  =35° 
fin.  \ diff.  co-declin.  and  D = 30° 

0.20617 
0. 1 6086 
52'  9.76782 

40'  9.70761 

The  fum  of  the  four  loes 

O 

19.84246 

The  4 fum  gives  56°  3 if  - . . 9.92123 

And  59°  31-5  doubled  gives  1 130  3'  for  the  azimuth  fought, 
reckoning  from  the  north. 


To  find  the  hour  from  noon,  or  4.  ©PZ. 
Here  P©  = 66°  32' 

PZ  = 38°  28' 


P©-PZ  = 28°  4'  = D 
©Z  = 430  40' 


2)^ 


35°  52r 
7°  48' 


Then  co-arith.  fin.  co-declin.  = 66°  32' 
co-arith.  fin.  coJat.  — 38°  28' 
fin.i  fum.  co-alt.  and  D = 350  52' 
fin.  -§  difi.  co-alt.  and  D = 70  48' 

The  fum  of  the  four  logs 

The  4 fum  gives  210  55' 

This  2i°  55'  doubled  gives  43^  50'  for  the  meafure 
the  hour  from  noon,  which  is  zh  55 " 20'. 

-kence  it  appears  that  the  obfervation  was  made  either 

9"  ‘ 


- 0-0374 
0.2061 

- 1.7678 

- 9- 1 326 

- 19. 1441 


9.572c 
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9*  4'”  40’  in  the  morning,  or  at  2 h 55™  20'  in  tlic 
afternoon. 

The  azimuth  being  fir  ft  found,  the  hour  from  noon  might 
have  been  found  by  the  proportion  between  oppoiite 
iides  and  angles.  If  the  declination  and  latitude  had  been 
of  contrary  names,  the  fame  kind  of  procefs  would  have 
ferved  for  finding  the  things  required,  except  that  the  fide 
©P  would  have  been  obtufe;  by  adding  the  declination  to 
90°,  inftead  of  fubft ratting  it,  as  in  the  cafe  of  the  latitude 
and  declination  having  like  names. 

To  find  the  azimuth  by  the  Globe,  fee  Globe. 

Azimuth,  Mag  net  teal,  is  an  arc  of  the  horizon  contained 
between  the  azimuth  circle  of  the  celc-ftial  objett,  and  the 
magietical  meridian ; or  it  is  the  apparent  diltance  of  the  ob- 
jett from  the  north  or  South  point  of  the  compafs.  This  is 
found  by  obferving  the  objett  with  an  azimuth  compafs, 
when  it  is  about  ten  or  fifteen  degrees  high,  either  in  the  fore- 
noon or  afternoon.  Sec  Compass. 

Azimuth  Compafs,  is  an  inftrument  ufed  at  fea  for  find- 
ing the  fun’s  magnetical  azimuth. 

The  defeription  and  ufe  of  the  azimuth  compafs,  fee 
under  Azimuth  Compass. 

Azimuth  Dial,  is  a dial  whofe  ftyle  or  gnomon  is  at 
right  angles  to  the  plane  cf  the  horizon. 

Azimuths,  called  alio  Vertical  Circles,  are  great  circles 
of  the  fphere  interfefting  each  other  in  the  zenith  and  na- 
dir, and  cutting  the  horizon  at  right  angles.  The  horizon 
being  divided  into  360  , there  are  uSually  reckoned  360 
azimuths.  The  azimuths  are  reprefented  by  the  rhombs  on 
common  fea-charts;  and  on  the  globe  thele  circles  are  re- 
prefented by  the  quadrant  of  altitude,  when  ferewed  in  the 
zenith. 

On  thefe  azimuths  is  reckoned  the  height  of  the  ftars, 
and  of  the  fun,  when  he  is  not  in  the  meridian  ; that  is,  the 
azimuths  (hew  what  diilance  thefe  are  from  the  horizon. 

AZINCOURT,  i n Geography.  See  Agincourt. 

AZIO,  a town  of  European  Turkey,  in  the  province  of 
L vadia,  fixty-four  miles  north -eaft  of  Lepanto. 

AZIRIS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  an  ancient  town  of  Ar- 
menia Minor.  Ptol. — Alio,  a place  of  Africa,  in  Libya, 
where,  as  ERrodotus  fays,  the  Cyrenaeans  eftabliihed  them- 
felves. 

AZIRISTUM,  an  agreeable  place  in  Armenia  Minor, 
over  againft  Thera,  furrounded  by  hills,  and  watered  by  a 
river.  Herodotus. 

AZIZ  US,  in  Mythology , derived  from  the  Syrian  az.iz, 
force,  an  epithet  given  to  Mars,  adored  at  Edeffa.  Bryant 
lays  Anal.  Anc.  Myth.  vol.  i.  p.  27.),  that  Az  or  As  was 
one  of  the  titles  of  the  fun,  and  that  Azizus,  formed  by  a 
reduplication  of  the  fame  term,  denoted  the  deity  of  Edeffa 
and  Syria,  and  was  the  fame  as  Ails  and  Ifis,  made  feminine 
in  Egypt,  who  was  fuppofed  to  be  the  lifter  of  Ofiris,  the  fun. 

AZMAVETH,  Azmoth,  or  Bethesmoth,  in  An- 
cient Geography,  a city  probably  in  the  tribe  of  Juda,  ad- 
jacent to  Jerufalem  and  Anathoth.  Nehem.  vii.  28.  xii.  29. 

AZMERE,  in  Geography.  See  Agimere. 

AZMON,  in  Ancient  Geography.  See  Assemon. 

AZNALCA'  AR,  in  Geography,  a town  ol  Spain,  in 
the  province  cf  Ancalu.fi?  ; feven  leagues  from  Seville. 

AZNOTPI-TABOR,  or  Azmoth,  in  Ancient  Geogra- 
phy, is  placed  by  Eufebius  in  the  plain,  not  far  from  Da- 
mafeus.  Jofh.  xix.  34. 

AZOCHIS,  a town  of  Paleftine,  in  Galilee.  It  was 
fituated  near  Sephoris,  and  taken  by  Ptolemy. — Alfo,  an 
ancient  town  of  Afia,  in  Mesopotamia.  Pliny. 

AZOF,  in  Geography,  a town  and  fortrtfs  pn  the  Don, 
containing  about  38c0Hrihabitants;  diftant  from  St  Peterf- 
turg  1998,  and  from  Mofco  1268  verlb.  It  is  well  known 
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that  the  Don  is  the  Tanais  of  antiquity.  Now,  in  this 
region,  many  ages  ago,  {food  a town  of  the  fame  name  with 
the  river,  which  had  been  built  by  the  Greeks.  Chardin 
pretends  that  Azof  is  fituate  fifteen  Italian  miles  inland  from 
the  river  ; whereas  the  old  town  01  Tanais  is  only  three  fuch 
miles  diftant  from  the  river.  What  reafons  Chardin  had  for 
giving  this  ftatement,  concerning  one  or  the  other,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  difeover.  Though  we  cannot  abfolutely  prove  that 
the  town  Tanais  ftood  precifely  on  the  feite  of  the  prefent 
Azof,  yet  it  is  manifeit  that  it  was  in  this  diftrift.  The 
more  ancient  a town  is,  the  more  likely  it  is  to  have  under- 
gone considerable  and  frequent  alterations  ; and  the  lefs  rea- 
lon  there  is  for  imagining  that  it  Hands  exaftly  on  the  old 
primitive  fpot,  of  which  Rome  alone  may  afford  an  example. 
Concerning  Tanais,  however,  Claudius  Ptolemxus  affirms  it 
to  have  been  fituate  near  the  prefent  Azof.  For  admitting, 
as  he  does,  the  Don  to  be  the  boundary  between  Europe  and 
Afia,  he  gives  the  town  Tanais  to  the  Asiatic  divifion,  Strabo 
like  wife  (p.  215.  340.  cd.  Cafaub.),  placing  the  town  on 
the  fame  fide,  at  the  fame  time  informs  us  that  it  was  built 
by  the  Bofporanian  Greeks.  Greece,  in  its  earlier  periods, 
was  extremely  populous ; and  fome  parts  of  it,  from  the 
nature  of  their  foil,  were  not  produttive  enough  for  the 
nourishment  and  Support  of  their  prolific  inhabitants.  Lienee 
they  were  neceffitated  to  conftrutt  numerous  towns  an  the 
fea-coaft  and  on  feveral  islands,  in  order  to  devife  means  for 
remedying  fo  great  a defett.  The  commerce,  to  which  the 
fea  gave  them  all  neceffary  accommodations,  furnifiied  this 
people  at  the  fame  time  with  other  means  cf  freeing  them- 
felves  from  poverty.  For,  at  one  time,  particular  towns,  at 
another  whole  tribes,  united  to  fend  colonies  to  different 
places  out  of  Greece.  Thefe  new  fettlers  gradually  formed 
colonies  on  the  Shores  of  Natolia,  Sicily,  the  inferior  parts  of 
Italy,  in  France,  and  feveral  other  countries  ; fo  that  the 
commerce  of  almoft  the  whole  world  then  known  was  im- 
perceptibly drawn  into  their  hands.  In  like  manner  they 
planted  their  colonies  round  the  whole  coaft  of  the  Euxine, 
where,  on  the  coafts  of  the  peninfula  of  the  Crimea,  Theo- 
dofia,  Cherfon,  Panticapseum,  and  other  towns,  became  par- 
ticularly famous. — At  what  time  the  town  Tana,  or  the 
prefent  Azof,  feli  into  the  poffeffion  of  the  Genoefe,  is  not 
now  to  be  afeertained.  It  may  however  be  furmiied,  that, 
they  obtained  it  from  the  Polovtzes  before  the  incurfion  of 
the  Tartars,  and  therefore  prior  to  the  year  ^237,  as  they 
would  not  have  been  able  to  cope  with  the  Tartarian  forces. 
The  Genoefe  were  ftill  in  poffeffion  of  the  Crimea,  and  at 
the  fame  time  of  Tana  or  Azof,  in  1474,  though  the  Turks 
had  conquered  Constantinople  in  the  year  1453.  In  1637, 
Azof  was  captured  from  the  Turks  by  the  Kozaks ; and  in 
1642,  after  being  reduced  to  a flies,  it  was  reconquered  by 
the  Turks.  On  the  twenty-eighth  of  July  1696,  it  furren- 
dered  to  the" arms  of  tzar  Peter  the  Great ; who  in  1711,  in 
confequer.ee  of  the  unfortunate  affair  at  the  Pruth,  reftored 
it  to  the  Turks  at  the  treaty  of  Bender ; from  the  Turks  it 
was  again  captured  by  the  Ruffians,  in  1739  ; but  by  the 
treaty  of  Belgrade  they  were  obliged  to  raze  it  to  the  foun- 
dations. It  remained  in  an  abandoned  State  during  thirty 
years.  But  in  the  la  ft  war  again  St  the  Turks,  Catharine  II, 
caufed  it  to  be  re-edified,  and  it  is  now  in  the  beft  Slate  of  de- 
fence. Coins  cf  Azof  have  been  found,  bearing  on  them  the 
name  of  khan  Taktamyfh. 

Azof  is  fituate  in  the  government  of  Ekatarinoflaf ; which 
belonging  partly  to  Little  Ruffiaand  partly  to  the  Zaporo- 
gian  Kozaks,  till  the  year  1752,  when  it  began  to  be  occu- 
pied by  colonifts  from  all  nations,  was  one  continued  wafte 
Steppe,  entirely  void  of  inhabitants,  but  has  Since  proved  a 
great  acquifition  to  the  induftry  and  trade  of  the  country, 
under  the  name  of  New  Servia.  The  eeclefiaftical  affairs  of 

the 
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the  Ruffians  are  under  the  archbifhop  of  Ekatarinoflar  and 
Cherfonefotaurida ; and  in  his  abfence  under  his  vicar  the 
biffiop  of  Feododa  and  Mariupol,  The  other  religious 
communions  are  governed  by  their  own  fpiritual  prefects. 

Azof,  Sea  of,  called  by  the  ancients  Palus  Moeotis,  for- 
merly by  the  Ruffians  the  Putrid  fea,  and  in  fome  maps 
Zabache  fea,  is  a gulf  in  the  Euxine,  to  which  it  is  joined 
by  a ftrait.  It  is  fituate  in  the  dominions  of  Ruffia.  Long. 
520  to  57^  eaft  Ferro  ; lat.  45°  20'  to  470  20'  N.  It  is 
about  210  miles  in  length,  and  from  40  to  60  in  breadth. 
It  has  fix  harbours  : Taganrok,  Mariupole,  and  the  little 
fort  of  Petroffk  clofe  to  the  ffiore,  Azof,  Naflutffievan, 
and  fort  St.  Dmitri  near  the  mouth  of  the  Don.  Of  all 
thefe,  Taganrok  has  the  greateft  trade  in  exports  ; being- 
next  to  that  of  Cherfon  in  the  Euxine.  Azof  at  prefent 
is  not  by  far  of  fo  much  confequence  as  it  formerly  was, 
Ruffia  having  r.ow  fo  many  harbours  on  the  Turkiffi  waters, 
and  as  that  arm  of  the  Don,  on  which  Azof  lies,  is  gra- 
dually filling  with  fand  from  year  to  year.  The  other  har- 
bours are  for  the  mod  part  of  little  fignilicance  as  to  foreign 
commerce.  From  Taganrok,  in  1793,  were  exported  bar- 
iron,  tallow  and  tallow-candles,  butter,  wheat,  and  wheat- 
meal,  linen,  peltry,  tow  and  cordage,  wax  and  wax-candles, 
fifh,  caviar,  leather,  morih  bones  and  teeth,  honey-,  foap, 
failcloth,  fheeps  wool,  &c.  to  the  amount  of  428,087  ru_ 
blcs.  It  is  modly  inhabited  by  Armenians,  who  fled  hither 
from  the  Crimea,  in  1780  ; and  at  prefent  contains  feveral 
excellent  manufactories  of  fdk,  cotton,  &c.  The  amount 
of  the  exports  from  the  other  ports  is  not  known  : proba- 
bly it  is  but  fmall.  The  importation  confifls  in  raw  and 
(wrought  fdk  and  cotton,  muffins,  Turkiffi  fluffs  and  car- 
pets, wool  and  angora  goats  hair,  Greek  wines,  oil,  va- 
rious kinds  of  fruit,  tobacco  and  fnuff,  fpiceries,  faffron, 
opium,  medicinal  drugs,  pearls,  precious  Hones,  gold  and 
filver,  &c.  The  whole  northern  coafl  of  the  fea  of  Azof, 
from  the  Don  to  Perekop,  is  laid  out  in  fiffieries,  to  which 
occupation  thefe  di drifts  are  extremely  favourable.  They 
fifli  with  nets  that  have  in  the  middle  a conical  bag,  in 
which  the  fifh  affeinble  ; and  one  Angle  draught,  which  ge- 
nerally lads  only  fix  hours,  yields  60,000  fifh ; among 
which,  however,  are  found  but  few  durgcons,  ffiads,  and 
other  large  kinds  of  fifh.  The  ialted  and  fmoakcd  macka- 
rel,  called  by  the  Turks  fkumri,  are  an  important  article 
of  trade  in  the  Crimea,  and  are  frequently  lent  from  Feo- 
dofia  and  Balaklava  to  Condantinople,  and  to  all  the  ma- 
ritime towns  of  Natolia  and  Romclia.  Thefe  dfh  are  tranf- 
ported  in  barrels,  and  a thoufand  of  them  are  fold  on  the 
lpot  for  three  and  a half  or  four  piadres.  Tooke’s  View  of 
the  Ruffian  Empire,  iii.  72. 

AZOGA  Ships,  in  Commerce,  are  thofe  Spaniffi  fliips 
commonly  called  the  quickfilver /hips , from  their  carrying 
quickfilver  to  the  Spaniffi  Wed  Indies,  in  order  to  extraft 
the  diver  out  of  the  mines  in  Peru  and  Mexico.  Bet  it  is  a 
ijreat  midake  to  imagine  that  thefe  fliips  are  abfolutely  laded 
with  quickfilver  only  ; for  though  driftly  fpeaking,  they  are 
to  carry  no  goods  unlefs  on  the  king  of  Spain’s’  account, 
tuey  are  ufually  full  laden,  notwithdanding  this  regulation, 
by  reafon  that  the  merchants  procure  fpecial  licences  of  the 
king  to  load,  upon  paying  a confideration  for  fuch  licences. 

AZONI,  derived  from  the  privative  «,  and  fn,  zone,  or 
country,  in  Mythology,  a term  anciently  applied  to  fuch  of 
the  gods  as  were  not  the  peculiar  divinities  of  any  particular 
country  or  people,  but  were  acknowledged  as  gods  in  every 
country,  and  worfhipped  by  every-  nation.  See  God. 

Thefe  azoni  were  a degree  above  the  vifible  and  fenfible 
gods,  which  were  called  zoned,  who  inhabited  fome  parti- 
cular part  of  the  world,  and  never  dirred  out  of  the  didrift 
t»  zone  that  was  affigned  them.  Such  in  Egypt  were  Se- 


rapis,  Ofiiis,  and  Bacchus ; and  in  Greece,  the  Sun,  Mar.f, 
the  Moon,  and  Pluto.  They  were  called  by  the  Roman# 

dii  communes. 

AZOOPHAGUS,  from  as,  jg ov,  animal,  and  Qa.yw,  / 
cat,  in  Natural  Hijlory,  a term  ufed  by  authors  to  exprefs 
fuch  infefts  or  animals  as  feed  on  herbs,  never  eating  the 
deffi  of  any  living  creature. 

AZOR,  or  Azon,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  cf  the 
northern  part  of  Paledine,  to  the  fouth  of  Dan. 

AZORES,  in  Geography,  called  alfo  Wejlern  Iflands,  frem 
their  iituatiou,  and  Terceras  from  the  name  of  the  pnincipal 
ifland,  are  a group  of  iflands  lying  in  the  Atlantic  ocean, 
between  3 6J  and  40°  N.  lat.  and  250  and  33°  W.  long. 
Geographers  have  frequently  claffed  them  among  the  Afri- 
can iflands  ; but  they  more  properly  belong  to  Europe,  as 
they  are  about  130  didar.t  from  Cape  St.  Vincent,  in  Por- 
tugal, and  about  one  degree  more  remote  from  the  African 
ffiore.  Befides,  their  latitude  connefts  them  more  naturally 
with  Europe  than  with  Africa,  and  they  were  fird  peopled 
by-  Europeans.  They  are  fievenin  number,  viz.  St.  Michael, 
Sta.  Maria,  Tercera,  Gratiofa,  St.  G eorge,  Pico,  and  Fayal, 
befides  the  fmaller  cues  of  Flores  and  Corvo,  which  lie  at  a 
confiderable  didance  to  the  wed,  but  as  they  all  belong  to. 
the  government  of  Portugal,  they  are  all  now  included  under’ 
the  fame  general  appellation.  Thefe  ifles  were  ail  difeovered 
by  the  Portuguefc,  but  the  precife  period  is  a ftibjeft  of 
difpute.  According  to  the  account  inferibed  on  his  globe 
by  the  celebrated  geographer  Behaim,  or  Be  hem,  they  were 
difeovered  in  1431  ; but  Murr  fays,  that  they  were  explored 
fucceffively  from  1432  to  1449.  It  is  certain,  however, 
that  they  were  fird  difeovered  by  the  Portuguefe,  before  the 
year  1449  ; and  they  are  faid  to  have  given  them  the  name 
of  Azores,  from  agor,  a falcon,  on  account  of  the  number 
of  gofhav/ks,  which  were  here  remarkably  tame,  there  being 
neither  man  nor  quadruped  to  didurb  them.  In  1466,  they 
were  given  by  the  king  of  Portugal  to  his  fider  the  duchefs 
of  Burgundy.  They  were  colonized  by  Flemings  and  Ger- 
mans, among  whom  was  Job  de  Huerter,  the  father-in-law 
of  the  geographer  Behaim,  and  lord  of  Moikirchen,  being 
driven  from  Flanders  by  war  and  famine.  Huerter  after- 
wards redded  at  Fayal,  and  appears  to  have  had  a grant  of 
the  arms  from  the  duchefs  of  Burgundy-.  Although  the 
iubfequent  hidcry  ox  thefe  iflands  is  rather  obfeure,  the 
Flcmiffi  inhabitants  feem  always  to  have  acknowledged  the 
king  of  Portugal.  The  Azores  are  difeovered  at  a great 
didance  from  the  fea,  on  account  of  a high  mountain  called 
the  Pico,  or  Peak  (fee  Pico),  of  a conical  form,  refembling 
the  peak  of  Teneriffe.  They-  are  generally  mountainous, 
and  expofed  to  earthquakes  and  eruptions  of  volcanos,  one 
of  which  cccu red  July  9th,  1757,  when  St.  George’s,  Pico, 
and  Fayal,  which  form  a clofer  group  than  the  others,  be- 
ing- fcarcely  five  leagues  afunder,  and  Tercera,  though  at 
twice  that  didancefrom  St.  George’s,  werefuddenlydidurbed 
at  the  fame  indant,  and  fliaken  to  their  foundation  by  terri- 
ble convulfions  of  the  earth.  The  fird  ffiock  laded  two 
minutes.  On  this  occadon  the  ocean  overflowed,  many 
perfons  lod  their  lives,  and  thefe  iflands  were  covered  with 
ruins.  The  confequence  of  this  dreadful  convulfion  of  na- 
ture was  the  produftion  of  eighteen  little  iflands,  that  rofe 
infenfibly  from  beneath  the  fea,  at  the  didance  of  about  ten 
yards  from  the  north  coad  of  St.  George’s.  They  difap- 
peared  in  a few  months,  as  thofe  produced  by  the  volcano 
of  St.  Michael  had  done  before.  It  was  cbferved,  that 
Flores,  Corvo,  St.  Michael,  and  St.  Mary’s,  were  not  at  ail 
affefted  by  this  eruption  of  St.  George’s,  and  that  Gratiofa 
differed  very  little.  They  are  fubjeft  alfo  to  violent  winds, 
and  the.  fury  of  the  waves,  which  are  frequently  very  inju- 
rious, by  overflowing  the  low  grounds,  fweeping  off  whole. 
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fields  of  grain  and  folds  of  cattle,  breaking  down  tlieir 
fences,  and  overwhelming  tlieir  houfes.  Neverthelefs  they 
produce  wheat,  wine,  fruits,  and  abundance  of  wood  ; and 
.hey  have  many  quadrupeds  both  wild  and  tame.  One  of 
1 e lateft  accounts  we  have  of  thefe  iflands  is  that  gf  Mr. 
Adaufou,  who  vifited  them  in  1753,  on  his  return  from 
Senegal ; but  it  is  to  be  regretted,  that  thefe  interetting 
iflands,  like  all  the  other  Poiluguefe  fettlements,  are  almoft 
unknown. 

AZORIUM,  or  Azorus,  ill  Ancient  Geography , a town 
of  Greece,  in  pelagonia  Tnpolitidis,  according  to  Strabo  and 
Livy.  It  was  fituated  amor  g the  Perrhreberians,  at  the  con- 
fluence of  two  rivers  which  lormed  the  river  Curatius. 

AZOT,  in  Agriculture , a fubfta  .ee  which  is  only  diftin- 
guifhable  in  its  different  ft:  tes  of  combination  with  other 
matters.  Its  effedls  on  veg<  tation,  when  in  the  ftate  of  p-as, 
are  probably  not  yet  fully  < feertaiued.  According  to  the 
obfervations  of  Humbpldt  ai  d Sco  roli,  fome  forts  of  plants 
when  expofedinit  foon  dro  p and  di  , vvhileothers,  aslichens, 
continue  to  iiicreafe  and  g ow  in  a perfect  manner. 

A l o r,  in  Chemiflry,  is  one  of  the  moll  important  of 
the  fubftances  hitherto  confidered  as  elementary,  exifting 
very  abundantly  in  nature,  forming  the  greater  part  of  the 
atmofphere,  tlie  peculiar  and  almoft  charadderiftic  ingredient 
of  animal  matter,  the  bafts  of  the  nitric  acid,  and  one  of 
the  couftituents  of  the  volatile  alkali. 

Pure  or  uncombi..ed  azot  is  only  known  in  the  form  of  a 
gas  ; it  is  then  fynonymous  with  the  phlngflicated  air  of 
Scheele  and  Prieftley,  tie  atmofph  rical  mephitis  of  Lavoifier, 
and  the  nitrogen  gas  of  Chaptal  and  fome  other  French  che- 
mifts. 

Ic  was  by  experiments  on  the  various  fubftances  which 
alter,  corrupt,  and  deteriorate  common  air,  that  the  pro- 
perties of  azotic  gas  became  firft  familiar  to  chemifts.  In 
all  thefe,  and  in  the  direft  eudiometrical  experiments,  or  fuch 
as  decompofe  the  air  in  order  to  afeertain  its  purity,  it  is  the 
oxygen,  together  with  the  carbonic  acid,  and  other  cafual 
ingredients,  which  is  fubtradled  by  the  chemical  re-agents ; 
whilft  the  azotic  gas  alone  remains  unaltered  and  unabforbed. 
Plence,  chemifts  had  at  firft  no  other  knowledge  of  azot 
than  as  a refidue  untouched  in  chemical  operations,  and  its 
properties  could  only  be  deferibed  by  negatives,  tiil  the  im- 
portant diicoveries  of  the  compofition  of  nitric  acid,  of  am- 
monia, and  of  animal  matter,  gave  a new  intereft  to  azot  as 
a chemical  element. 

Azotic  gas  may  be  obtained  in  various  methods.  In  every 
eudiometric  procefs,  as  we  have  juft  mentioned,  the  refidue 
is  azotic  gas  of  greater  or  lefs  purity.  Thus,  if  phofphorus 
be  burned  in  a confined  quantity  of  common  air,  after  the 
combuftion  has  ceaied,  the  refidue  is  azotic  gas  in  confider- 
tible  purity,  generally  however  holding  fome  of  the  phof- 
.phorus  in  folution. 

Another  method  of  obtaining  this  gas,  firft  employed  by 
Schecle,  is  to  moiften  a quantity  of  iron  filings  and  fulphur, 
inclofe  them  in  a glafs  veffel  full  of  common  air  inverted 
over  water,  and  in  a few  days  by  the  abforption  of  all  the 
oxygen  of  the  air,  the  azotic  gas  will  be  left  pure. 

Another,  and  a very  fpeedy  method  of  procuring  this  gas 
in  great  purity,  is  by  agitating  common  air  in  contact  with  a 
folution  of  fulphat  of  iron  faturated  with  nitrous  gas. 

Thefe  methods,  with  the  precautions  to  be  obferved, 
will  be  further  noticed  under  the  article  Eudiometry,  in 
, which  it  will  be  feen  that  the  proportion  of  azotic  gas  in 
the  atmofphere  is,  with  little  variation,  about  73  per  cent. 

Azotic  gas  may  alfo  be  readily  procured  in  large  quanti- 
ties by  the  decompoiition  of  animal  matter  by  means  of  ni- 
tric acid. 
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If  very  dilute  nitric  acid  be  poured  on  any  animal  matter, 
particularly  mufcular  flefh  or  tlie  coagulum  of  blood,  and  a 
gentle  heat  be  uled,  azotic  gas  is  given  out  in  great  purity. 
This  experiment  is  one  of  a feries  of  excellent  obfervations 
on  Animal  Matter  made  by  Berthollet,  which  we  have 
already  noticed  under  that  article.  The  azot  in  this  inftance 
proceeds  from  the  animal  matter,  and  not  from  the  acid. 

In  the  decompoiition  of  Ammonia  by  the  oxymuriatie 
acid,  and  in  tlie  reduction  of  fome  metallic  oxyds  by  this  al- 
kali, azotic  gas  is  alfo  given  out  in  great  purity. 

In  a fingle  inftar.ee,  azotic  gas  may  be  faid  to  be  mineral , 
for  a very  confiderable  quantity  of  this  air  rifes  up  in  bub- 
bles through  the  fprings  of  feveral  of  the  native  hot  fprings, 
fuch  as  thofe  of  Bath  ar.d  Buxton.  The  nature  of  the  air 
thus  obtained  was  firft  obferved  by  Dr.  Prieftley. 

Azotic  gas  is  abfolutely  incapable  of  fupporting  com- 
buftion. When  a lighted  taper  is  dipped  in  a jar  of  this 
air,  it  becomes  inftantly  extinguifhed  without  any  lioife  or 
explclion.  It  is  equally  deftrudtive  to  animal  life  (whence 
its  derivation,  from  a,  and  depriving  of  life)  ; and  the 
fatal  effects  to  an  animal  immerfed  in  it  come  on  io  fpeedily, 
that  it  has  been  thought  by  fome  to  poffefs  a pofitively 
noxious  power  independent  of  the  mere  abfence  of  oxygen. 

Azotic  gas  is  fomewhat  lighter  than  common  air.  Its 
fpecific  gravity,  when  obtained  from  common  air  by  iron 
filings  and  fulphur,  is  ftated  by  Kirwan  to  be  0.0012,  or 
in  the  proportion  of  985  : 1000  compared  with  atmofpheric 
air.  Lavoifier  makes  it  only  0.00115,  or  to  common  air, 
as  941.6  : 1000. 

With  oxygen,  azot  forms  a variety  of  combinations. 
That  of  atmofpheric  air  has  already  been  mentioned.  A 
firnple  admixture  of  oxygen  with  a fmall  proportion  of  azo- 
tic gas  produces  no  particular  effeCt,  but  when  the  combi- 
nation is  afiifted  by  the  eleCtric  fpark,  a true  combuftion  of 
azot  takes  place,  and  the  produft  is  the  Nitric  Acid. 
This  beautiful  difeovery  we  owe  to  Mr.  Cavendifti. 

When  azot  and  hydrogen  are  mixed  together,  botli  in  the 
gafeous  form,  no  union  appears  to  take  place  ; but  under 
different  circumftances  Ammonia  is  produced. 

Azotic  gas,  when  heated  witli  Charcoal,  with  Sul- 
phur, or  with  Phosphorus,  diffolves  a fmall  portion  of 
thefe  firnple  fubftances,  and  holds  them  in  fufpenfion  for  a 
confiderable  time. 

Very  little  is  known  concerning  the  aCtion  of  azot  in  its 
firnple  form  upon  metallic  or  faline  fubftances  ; and  in  the 
ftate  of  gas,  it  appears  to  be  more  inactive  and  unwilling 
to  enter  into  combination  than  any  other  fubftance  in  na- 
ture. 

Azot  has  not  hitherto  been  decompofed,  fo  that  it  muff 
be  confidered  as  a chemical'  element.  Several  attempts, 
however,  have  been  made  for  this  purpofe,  but  none  of  them 
have  proved  fatisfadtory.  The  Iateft  of  thefe,  which  ex- 
cited much  attention  in  Germany,  was  that  of  Weigleb,  a 
juftly  eminent  chemift,  an  account  of  which  he  publifned 
in  Crell’s  Annals  for  1796.  The  chief  experiment  on 
which  this  philofopher  grounds  his  theory  of  the  compofition 
of  azot  is  the  following  : if  an  earthen  tube  of  fmall  diameter 
(the  Item  of  a tobacco-pipe  for  inftance),  be  heated  quite 
red-hot,  and  the  fteam  of  water  be  fent  through  the  tube 
in  this  ftate  without  any  obvious  connection  with  the  exter- 
nal air,  a confiderable  quantity  of  a gas  is  generated,  which 
conftfts  almoft  entirely  of  azotic  gas,  mixed  with  a fmall 
quantity  of  carbonic  acid.  Hence,  this  chemift  would  infer, 
that  as  nothing  but  water  and  heat  are  prefent,  the  azotic 
gas  here  produced  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the  vapour  of 
water  with  caloric  at  a very  high  temperature.  A fecond 
experiment  is  to  pafs  the.  vapour  of  water  over  the  oxyd  of 
3 G manganefe, 
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manganefe,  enclofed  in  an  earthen  tube,  and  already  heated 
for  a confxderable  time,  fo  as  to  expel  all  the  oxygen  which  it 
will  yield  : in  this  cafe  alfo,  there  will  be  a very  confiderable 
production  of  azotic  gas.  A third  experiment  is  to  pais 
the  vapour  of  water  through  heated  glafs  tubes,  of  no  moie 
than  two  lines  in  diameter,  when  azotic  gas  will  be  equally 
produced.  The  inference  of  the  compofition  of  azotic  gas 
derived  from  thel'e  experiments,  would  be  very  legitimate,, 
if  no  caufe  of  error  could  be  detected  ; but  the  fociety  of 
Dutch  chemifts,  who  have  enriched  the  fcience  with  fo  many 
valuable  obfervations,  on  repeating  the  experiments,  fully  ex- 
plained the  reafon  of  this  lingular  phenomenon,  in  demon- 
ftrating  the  permeability  of  every  kind  of  earthen-ware  not 
glazed,  when  expofed  to  a confiderable  heat.  Therefore 
in  thefe  experiments,  the  vapour  of  water  in  paffing  through 
the  tube,  is  found  partly  to  make  its  way  through  its  pores 
into  the  furrounding  coals  ; and  at  the  fame  time  the  air  cir- 
culating through  the  furnace,  partly  enters  the  tube,  and  is 
collected  at  the  further  extremity  ; and  this  air  being  vitiated 
by  the  burning  fuel,  is  principally  azotic  gas,  mixed  with  a 
certain  portion  of  carbonic  acid.  This  permeability  of 
heated  earthen-ware  (which  had  been  before  obferved  by 
Dr.  Prieftley),  fliould  always  be  kept  in  mind  by  chemifts  ; 
as  many  of  the  moft  important  experiments  of  refearch  are 
performed  by  the  ingenious  apparatus  of  a heated  tube. 
With  regard  to  the  production  of  azotic  gas,  when  the  va- 
pour of  water  was  fent  through  a red-hot  glafs  tube,  it  was 
fully  afeertained  by  the  above-mentioned  chemifts,  that  no 
gas  of  whatever  kind  appears  whilft  the  tube  remains  perfect, 
but  that  the  leaft  crack  or  fiffure  is  fufficient  to  give,  admit- 
tance to  the  air  of  the  furnace  with  as  much  eafe  as  the  pores 
of  the  earthen  tube.  As  an  additional  proof  that  the  gasin  thefe 
inftanees  came  from  without,  we  may  add,  that  on  removing 
the  fire  from  the  earthen  tube,  and  continuing  the  tranfmif- 
fion  of  the  aqueous  vapour,  fome  gas  ftill  continued  to  be 
given  out  whilft  it  remained  red-hot,  and  this  latter  portion 
was  atmofpheric  air,  or  that  which  now  furrounded  the 
heated  tube. 

Several  other  circumftances  relating  to  azotic  gas,  are 
connected  with  the  theory  of  Ph  lqgi  STOK,to  which  we  lhall 
further  refer  the  reader.  Ann.  de  Chem.  tom.  26  and  29. 

Azo-t,  Gafeous  Oxyd  of  See  Nitrous  Qxyd. 

AZGTH,  among  the  Ancient  Chemifts,  fignified  the  firft 
matter  of  metals  ; or  the  mercury  of  the  metal,  more  par- 
ticularly that  which  they  call  the  mercury  of  the  philofophers, 
which  they  pretend  to  draw  from  all  forts  of  metallic 
bodies. 

Paracelfus’s  azoth,  which  he  boafted  of  as  an  univerfal 
remedy-,  is  pretended  to  have  been  a preparation  of  gold,  filver, 
and  mercury : a quantity  of  this  he  is  faid  to  have  always 
carried  with  him  i.i  the  pommel  of  his  fword. 

AZOTUS,  Azoth,  or  Ashdod,  in  Ancient  Geography, 
one -of  the  five  Philiftine  fatrapies,  was  a celebrated  lea-port 
of  Phoenicia,  on  the  Mediterranean,  fituate  about  fourteen 
or  fifteen  miles  fouth  of  Ekron  or  Accaron,  between  that 
and  Afcalon,  and  about  thirty  miles  diftant  from  Gaza,  to- 
wards Joppa.  It  fell  at  firft  to  the  lot  of  Judah,  but  con- 
tinued for  a confiderable  time  in  the  hands  of  its  ancient 
owners.  It  was  in  this  city  that  the  ark  of  God  triumphed 
over  the  idol  Dagon,  which  fell  down  and  was  cru Hied  be- 
fore it  (1  Sam.  v.  2.)  ; and  it  was  to  this  place  that  Philip 
was  conveyed,  after  he  had  baptized  the  Ethiopian  eunuch. 
Adis,  viii,  40.  This  place  was  fortified  by  the  Egyptians 
as  a barrier  againft  the  Affyrians ; and  it  was  fo  ftrong,  if 
we  may  believe  Herodotus,  that  it  fuftained  a blockade  and 
fiege  of  twenty-nine  years,  under  Pfammetichus,  king  of 
Egyp  t,  about  63 1 years  before  the  Chriftian  sra,.  It  was 


again  re-eftablifiied,  but  taken,  and  its  fortreftes  and  towers 
burned,  by  the  Maccabees,  in  the  year  137  B.  C.  After- 
wards Gabinius,  the  Roman  prelident  of  Syria,  ordered  it 
to  be  rebuilt.  It  was  again  captured  by  Veipafian,  in  the 
Jewilh  war,  under  the  reign  of  Nero,  A.D.  67.  The  ruins 
of  that  once  famous  city  are  now  called  “ Ezdotid  it  is 
diftinguilhed,  fays  Volney  (Travels  in  Egypt  and  Syria, 
vol.  ii.  p.  338*)’  at  pi'efent  by  its  fcorpions,  hut  exhibits  no, 
proofs  of  its  ancient  importance.  Three  leagues  from  Ez- 
doud,  is  the  village  of  ET-Majdal,  where  they  fpin  the  fined 
cottons  in  Paleftine,  which,  however,  are  very  coarfe.  This* 
traveller  reports,  that  the  whole  coaft  is  daily  accumulating , 
funds,  infomuch,  that  many  places  which  were  known  to 
be  anciently  Tea-ports,  are  now  4 or  500  paces  within  land.  . 
Imperial  Geeek  medals  were  ftrack  at  Azctus,  in  honour 
of  Septimius  Severus,  and  of  Domitian. 

AZPILCUETA,  Martin,  furnamed  Navarre,  in 
Biography,  a Spaniih  lawyer,  efteemed  oneof  the  moft  learned, 
lawyers  of  his  time,  was  born  in  1494,  at  Verafoa  near 
Painpeluna.  He  was  fuccefiively  profeflor  of  jurifprudeuce 
at  Touloufe,  Salamanca,  and  Coimbra,  and  confulted  by 
perfons  from  all  parts  as  an  oracle  of  law.  When  his  friend 
Bartholomew  Caranza,,  archbifhop  of  Toledo,  was  fum- 
moned  to  Rome  by  the  inquifition  on  a charge  of  herefy, 
Afpilcueta,  though  eighty  years  of  age,  went  thither  to 
plead  for  him  ; and  at  this  advanced  age  he  retained  his  facul- 
ties in  their  full  vigour.  Such  was  his  charity  to  the  poor,, 
that  he  fekiom  palled  a beggar  without  giving  him  alms ; 
and  it  is  faid,  that  the  mule  on  which  he  ufually  rode 
would  ftop  of  its  own  accord  when  he  faw  a beggar.  He 
died  at  Rome,  in  1586,  at  the  great  age  of  ninety -two 
years.  A collection  of  his  works  was  printed  at  Lyons,  in 
6 volumes  fob  in  1597;  and  at  Venice,  in  1C02.  Nouv- 
DiCt.  Hiftor. 

AZRAIL,  in  the  Mahometan  Theology , the  angel  of 
death,  whofe  office  it  is,  according  to  the  Mahometans 
(who  relate  many  ridiculous  ftories  concerning  this  angel )* 
to  feparate  the  fouls  of  men  from  their  hodies. 

AZTATL,  in  Ornithology,  a name  by  which  a kind  of 
•white  heron  is  known  in  Mexico. 

AZUA  he  Compostella,  or  Azuca,  in  Geography ,, 
a fea-port  town  on  the  fea-coaft  of  St.  Domingo  ; twelve 
leagues  S.S.E.  of  cape  Salinas. 

AZUAGA,  a town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Eftre- 
madura;  three  leagues  foutk-eaft  of  Llerana. 

AZ'UIS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  an  ancient,  town  of 
Africa  Propria.  Ptolemy. 

AZUMAR,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Portugal,  in  the 
province  of  Alentejo. 

AZUN,  a valley  in  that  part  of  the  department  of  the 
Upper  Pyrenees,  formerly  called  Bigore,  in  France,  diftin-. 
guiihed  by  the  number  of  its  valuable  mines  of  filver,  cop- 
per, iron,  lead,  and  tin.  Thofe  that  are  already  known 
amount  to  no  fewer  than  twenty  ; but  lead  chiefly  abounds 
throughout  the  whole  of  this  mountainous  country. 

AZURE,  the  blue  colour  of  the  Iky.  See  Blue, Cloud*, 
and  Sky. 

Azure,  in  Heraldry,  ftgnifies  blue;  in  heraldic  engrav- 
ings it  is  expreffed  by  horizontal  lines. 

Azure.  See  Ultramarine. 

Azure,  or  Smalt.  See  Cobalt. 

AZUREA,  in  Entomology,  a fpecies  of  Phryganea, 
with  black  wings,  violet  behind.  Linn.  The  lower  wings 
are  obliquely  violet.  It  inhabits  the  north  of  Europe. 

Azurea,  in  Zoology,  afpecies  of  Lace  rta  that  inhabits 
Africa,  and  is  diftinguiflied  by  having  the  tail  verticillated, 
ftiortj  with  nuievonated  fcalcs.  Linn.  Gmelin  fpeaks  of 

two- 
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two  varieties  of  this  creature  ; one,  a native  of  Africa,  is- 
rather  larger  than  the  preceding,  and  is  defcribed  under 
the  name  of  cordylus  IrafUtenJis  ; Laur.  Amp.  : the  other  has 
a deep  chefnut  coloured  ftripe  on  the  fhoulders. 

The  colour  of  this  fpecies  in  its  natural  Hate,  Dr.  Shaw 
imagines  to  be  an  elegant  pale  blue,  fafciated  on  the  body 
and  tail  with  feveral  tranfverfe  and  fomewhat  alternate 
bands  either  of  black,  or  very  deep  blue.  The  kind  figured 
in  the  Gen.  Zool.  of  that  writer  to  illuftrate  the  fpecies,  ap- 
pears to  be  the  fecond  variety  mentioned  by  Gmjlin,  having 
a dark  band  on  the  fhoulders.  Dr.  Shaw  obferves  that  the 
head  is  rather  obtufe  ; the  body  moderately  thick,  and 
covered  as  well  as  the  limbs  with  very  fmall  fmootli  fcales  ; 
and  the  tail  on  the  contrary,  which  is  of  a moderate  length, 
is  very  diftinftly  and  Hrongly  verticillated  by  rows  of  large 
carinated  fcales,  the  extremities  of  which  project  conli- 
derably  fo  as  to  form  fo  many  fhining  points. 

AZURENSIS,  or  Ajur  en  si  s,  in  /Indent  Geography , an 
■epifcopal  fee  of  Africa,  in  Numidia. 

AZUREUS,  in  Entomology,  a fpecies  of  Carabus,  of 
an  azure  colour,  with  red  legs  and  antennas.  Inhabits 
Lei  pile.  Fabricius. 

Azureus,  a fpecies  of  Cimex,  of  a middle  fize  ; dull 
green  colour ; and  yellowifh  mouth  and  legs.  This  kind 
inhabits  Guinea.  Obf  The  abdomen  is  yellowifh,  with  black 
dots  in  the  middle. 

AZURIN,  in  Ornithology,  a name  affigned  by  Buffim 
Hiit.  Oif.  to  the  fpecies  of  Turdus,  fince  called  fpecifi- 
cally  cyanurus  by  GmeHn,  which  fee. 

AZUROUX,  a name  given  by  Buffo n to  the  emleriza 
cterulea  of  Gmelin.  See  Emberiza  C.erulea. 

AZYGOS,  in  Anatomy,  a vein  arifing  out  of  the  cava, 
otherwife  called  vena  fine  pari,  becaufe  Angle,  whence  its 
name.  See  Veins,  Defcription  of  the. 

AZYMITES,  in  EcclijiaJUcal  H'flory,  Chriitians  who 
communicate  in  bread  not  leavened  or  fermented.  See 
Azymus.  This  appellation  is  given  by  Cerularius  to  thofe 
of  the  Latin  church,  upon  his  excommunicating  them  in  the 
eleventh  century.  Dti-Cange.  The  Armenians  and  Ma« 
ronites  alfo  ufe  azymus,  or  unleavened  bread,  in  their 
office  ; on  which  account  fome  Greeks  call  them  azy- 
mites. 

AZYMUS,  compofed  of  the  privative  x and  (Wr,  fer- 
ment, fomething  not  fermented,  or  that  is  made  without  lea- 
ven. 

The  term  azymus  is  much  ufed  in  the  difputes  betwixt 
thofe  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  church  ; the  latter  of  whom 
contend  that  the  bread  in  the  mafs  ought  to  be  azymus,  un- 
leavened, in  imitation  of  the  pafchal  bread  of  the  Jews,  and 
of  our  Saviour,  who  inftituted  the  facrament  on  the  day  of 
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the  ’pa/Tovef ; and  the  former  ftrenucufly  maintaining  the 
contrary,  from  tradition  and  the  eonflant  ufage  of  the  church. 
This  dilpute  was  not  the  occafion  of  the  rupture  between 
the  Greek  and  Latin  churches  ; Photius  having  broken  with 
the  popes  200  years  before  ; though  it  is  urged  that  before 
the  time  of  Photius,  A.D.  866,  azymus  was  ufed  in  the 
Romiih  church ; and  that  it  was  more  generally  ufed 
through  the  Welt,  for  which  the  authority  of  Alcuin,  who 
died  in  794,  is  alleged.  St.  Thomas,  in  4 Sent.  dift.  2. 
q.  1 1.  art.  2.  quaeftiunc.  3.  relates,  that  during  the  hr  ft  ages 
ot  the  church,  none  but  unleavened  bread  was  ufed  in  the 
eucharift,  till  fitch  time  as  the  Ebionites  arofe,  who  held 
that  all  the  obfervances  preferibed  by  Mofes  were  Hill  in 
force  ; upon  which  both  the  eaftern  and  weftern  churches 
took  to  the  ufe  of  leavened  bread  ; and,  after  the  extinft ion 
of  that  herefy,  the  weftern  church  returned  to  the  azy- 
mus; the  eaftern  pertinacioufly  adhering  to  the  former 
ufage. 

This  account  is  controverted  by  father  Sirmond,  in  a di f- 
fertation  on  the  fubjeft  ; wherein  he  fltevvs,  that  the  Latitis 
had  conftantly  communicated  in  leavened  bread,  till  the 
tenth  century,  and  cardinal  Bona,  Rerum  Liturgic.  c.  23, 
p.  185.  greatly  diftrufts  what  St.  Thomas  alleges. — In  the 
council  of  Florence  it  was  decreed,  that  the  point  lay  at  the 
diferetion  of  the  church  ; and  that  either  leavened  or  unlea- 
vened bread  might  be  ufed  ; the  weftern  church  has  prefer- 
red the  latter. 

AZZALUM,  in  the  Ancient  Phyfwlogy , a fpecies  of 
iron,  reputed  the  moft  excellent  of  all,  luppofed  to  have 
been  brought  from  India,  whence  it  was  called  Indicum,  but 
in  reality,  according  to  fome,  brought  from  China.  Plin. 
plift.  Nat.  lib.  xxxiv.  c.  14. 

AZZO,  Portius,  in  Biography , an  eminent  Italian  law- 
yer, who  held  the  profefforlhip  of  jurifprudence  at  Bologna, 
from  the  year  1 190,  till  his  death,  which  probably  happened 
not  long  after  1 220,  and  at  thistimethe  univerfity  was  attend- 
ed by  10,000  ftudents.  Such  was  his  affiduity  as  a lecturer, 
that  he  laid  he  never  was  ill  but  in  the  vacations.  He  was  the 
author  of  a “ Summary  of  the  Code  and  the  Inftitutes,” 
which  has  palled  through  feveral  editions.  Of  this  work, 
Gravina  fays,  (De  Orig.  Jur.  v.  i.  p.  93.)  that  it  is  fo  in- 
genious and  profound,  that  although  witten  in  a barbarous 
age,  we  cannot,  with  all  our  p re  lent  erudition,  be  fafely 
without  it.  One  of  his  fcholars  collected  the  “ Introduc- 
tion to  the  Code”  of  this  author,  which  has  been  printed  ; 
and  feveral  of  his  writings  remain  in  inanufeript.  Nouv, 
Dift.  Hiitor. 

AZZOGLIO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the 
principality  of  hjafferano  $ fix  miles  N.  N.  E.  of  Malle- 
ra.no. 
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The  fecond  letter  of  our  alphabet,  and  of  moll 
others. 

5 This  obfervation  fails  in  the  ancient  Irifh  alpha- 
bet ; where  B is  the  firft,  and  A the  feventeenth  ; and  in 
the  Abyffinian,  where  A is  the  thirteenth. 

B is  the  firft-  confonant,  and  firft  mute,  and  in  its  pronun- 
ciation is  fuppofed  to  refemble  the  bleating  of  a fheep  ; upon 
which  account  Pierius  tells  us,  in  his  Hieroglyphics,  that  the 
Egyptians  reprefented  the  found  of  this  letter  by  the  figure 
of  that  animal. 

B is  alfo  one  of  thofe  letters  which  the  eaftern  gramma- 
rians call  labial,  becaufe  the  principal  organs  employed  in 
its  pronunciation  are  the  lips.  It  has  a near  affinity  with 
the  other  labials  P and  V,  and  is  often  ufed  for  P,  both  by 
the  Armenians,  and  other  orientals ; as  in  Betrus  for  Petrus, 
apfens  for  abjens.  See. ; and  by  the  Romans  for  V,  as  in  ama- 
bit  for  amavit,  berna  for  verna,  &c. ; whence  arofe  that  jeft  of 
Aurelian  on  the  emperor  Bonofus,  Non  ut  vivat  natus  ejl,  fed 
tit  bibat . See  V. 

The  final  B was  alfo  fometimes  changed  into  L in  the 
ancient  languages,  as  Beelzebul  for  Beelzebub.  Bochart 
{Hieroz.  p.  ii.  1.  iv.  c.9.  p.501.)  and  Grotius  (in  Matth.  x. 
25.),  have  given  inftances  of  fucli  changes. 

B and  C,  or  the  K of  the  Greeks,  are  often  fubflituted 
for  one  another.  Thus,  the  Greeks  fay,  Bopfiopvyw  for 
Kopjtopvyw ; and  the  Latins  Bufo  for  Cufo.  B and  D are 
alfo  ufed  interchangeably,  as  in  Bellum  and  Duellum.  See 
QuinCl.  de  Orat.  c.  45. 

Plutarch  obferves  that  the  Macedonians  changed  <1>  into 
B,  and  pronounced  Bilip,  Berenice,  & c.  for  Philip,  Pherenice, 
See. ; and  that  thofe  of  Delphos  ufed  B,  inftcad  of  IT  ; as  /3 «- 
8eiv  for  'vrot. Qeiv,  /3 ixpov  for  'OTKpov,  &c.  See  P. — 

The  iEolians  change  the  B into  r,  as  TXe (pa^ot  for  BAe (fo^ov. 

The  modern  Greeks  call  the  beta,  vita. 

The  Latins  faid  fuppono,  oppono,  for  fubpono,  clpono,  and 
pronounced  optinuit,  though  they  wrote  obtinuit,  as 
Quin&ilian  has  obferved.  They  alfo  ufed  B for  F or  Ph  ; 
thus  in  an  ancient  infeription  mentioned  by  Gruter, 
OBrendario  is  ufed  for  offrendario.  See  F,  &c. 

B requires  an  entire  clofure  and  prefiure  of  the  lips,  and  is 
pronounced  by  forcing  them  open  with  a flrong  breath. 
This  letter  alfo,  if  it  pafs  through  the  nofe,  becomes  an  M ; 
as  appears  by  thofe  who  have  the  noftrils  flopped  by  a cold  or 
othervvife,  when  they  endeavour  to  pronounce  the  letter  M ; 
for  inftance,  many  men,  is  by  fuch  a one  founded  lanv  ben . 
See  M.  J 

With  the  ancients,  B,  as  a numeral,  flood  for  30.0,  as  ap- 
pears by  this  verfe : 

“ Et  B trccentum  per  fe  retinere  videtur.” 


When  a line  was  drawn  above  it,  B,  it  flood  for  3000; 
and  with  a kind  of  accent  below  it,  for  200  ; but  among 
the  Greeks  as  well  as  Hebrews,  this  letter  fignified  only  2. 

B.  F.  in  the  preface  to  the  Decrees,  or  Senatus-confulta 
of  the  old  Romans,  fignified  bonum  faflum.  It  is  often 
found  on  medals,  to  mark  the  epocha  or  year. 

B,  in  the  chemical  alphabet,  denotes  mercury,  according 
to  Raymond  Lully. 

B on  fome  French  coins  denotes  that  they  were  flruck  at 
Rouen. 

B is  alfo  ufed  as  a contraction  for  Bachelor ; as  B.  A. 
Bachelor  of  Jlrts  ; B.L.L.  and  B.D.  bachelor  of  laws,  and 
bachelor  of  divinity. 

B,  in  Mujic,  is  a contraction  of  B-mi,  the  third  found  of 
the  Guido  lcale  or  gammut.  B is  the  fecond  line  in  the  bafe ; 
the  third  in  the  treble  ; and  the  note  below  the  tenor  or  C 
clef,  on  whatever  line  it  is  placed.  It  likewife  Hands  for 
baffo,  bafe,  in  vocal  mufic  ; and  in  the  inflrumental  tenor 
part,  if  C is  placed  before  it  in  a fcore,  thus,  C.  B.  it  im- 
plies col  beffo,  meaning  that  the  alto  viola  is  to  play  with,  or 
rather  an  oCtave  above,  the  bafe.  B.  C.  in  old  fonatas, 
implies  baffo  continuo,  or  a conflant  accompaniment  for  the 
organ  or  harpfichord,  figured  for  thorough-bafe.  B-fa, 
and  B-mi,  in  the  fcale  of  Guido,  imply  B flat,  and  B natural* 

B molle  implies  B fo. 

B quadre,  B fc|. 

If  there  are  flats  at  the  clef,  they  Hand  in  the  following 
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order:  BEADG.  See  Gammut,  Flat,  Sharp,  and  Na- 
tural. 

BA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Africa,  in  Ardrah,  on  the 
Slave  coall.  See  Ardrah. 

BAADEN.  See  Baden. 

BAADSTED,  Badsted,  or  Batsted,  or  Bastad, 
a fea-port  of  Sweden,  in  South  Gothland,  with  a bay,  in 
which  are  feveral  fmall  ports;  ten  miles  north  of  Engelholm. 
N.  lat.  56°  28'.  E.  long.  i2u4o'. 

BAAL,  Bel,  orBELUs,  denoting  Lord,  in  Ancient  My- 
thology, a divinity  among  feveral  ancient  nations,  as  the  Ca- 
naanites,  Phoenicians,  Sidonians,  Carthaginians,  Babylo- 
nians, Chaldeans,  and  Afiyrians. 

The  term  Baal,  which  is  itfelf  an  appellative,  ferved  at 
firft  to  denote  the  true  God,  among  thofe  who  adhered  to 
the  true  religion.  Accordingly  the  Phoenicians,  being 
originally  Canaanites,  having  once  had,  as  well  as  the  reil 
of  their  kindred,  fome  notion  of  the  true  God,  probably 
called  him  Baal,  or  Lord.  But  they,  as  well  as  other  na- 
tions, gradually  degenerating  into  idolatry,  applied  this  ap- 
2 pellation 
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pellation  to  their  rcfpeftive  idols;  and  fhiis  were  introduced 
a variety  of  divinities  under  the  denomination  of  Baal,  called 
Baalim,  or  Baal,  with  feme  epithet  annexed  to  it,  as  Baal- 
Bcrith,  Baal-Gad,  Baal-Moloch,  Baal-Peor,  Baal-Ztbub, 
Sec.  Some  have  fuppofed  that  the  defcendauts  of  Ham  fir  it 
worfhipped  the  fun  under  the  title  of  Baal  (lee  z Kings, 
xx  ii.  5.  11.  ',  and  that  they  afterwards  afcribed  it  to  the 
patriarch  who  was  the  head  of  their  line  ; making  the  fun 
only  an  emblem  of  his  influence  or  power.  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  when  the  cuitora  prevailed  of  deifying  and 
vvorfhipping  thofe  who  were  in  any  refpedt  diftinguifhed 
amongft  mankind,  the  appellation  of  Baal  was  not  reftriCted 
to  the  fun,  but  extended  to  thofe  eminent  perfons  who  were 
deified,  and  who  became  objects  of  worfhip  in  different  na- 
tions. Tlie  Phoenicians  had  feveral  divinities  of  this  kind, 
who  were  not  intended  to  reprefent  the  fun.  It  is  probable 
that  Baal,  Belus,  or  Bel,  the  great  god  of  the  Carthagi- 
nians, and  alfo  of  the  Sidonians,  Babylonians,  and  AfTyrians, 
who  from  the  teffimony  of  fcripture  appears  to  have  been 
delighted  with  human  facrifices,  was  the  Moloch  of  the 
Ammonites,  the  Chronus  of  the  Greeks,  who  was  the  chief 
objeCt  of  adoration  in  Italy,  Crete,  Cyprus,  and  Rhodes, 
and  all  other  countries  where  divine  honours  were  paid  him, 
and  the  Saturn  of  the  Latins.  In  procefs  of  time,  many 
other  deities,  beiides  the  principal  ones  juft  mentioned,  were 
diftinguifhed  by  the  title  of  Baal  among  the  Phoenicians, 
particularly  thofe  of  Tyre,  and  of  courie  among  the  Car- 
thaginians, and  other  nations.  Such  were  Jupiter,  Mars, 
Bacchus,  and  Apollo  or  the  fun. 

The  term  Baal,  as  we  have  already  obferved,  denoted 
God  or  Lord  among  the  orientals  ; and  the  Zeus  of  the 
Greeks  had  the  fame  meaning.  Servius  (in  iEn.  i. ) , who 
is  followed  by  Vofiius  (Theol.  Gent.  1.  ii.  c.  4. ),  obferves, 
that  Baal  in  the  Punic  language  had  two  lignifi cations,  ei- 
ther denoting  Saturn,  or  being  equivalent  to  the  Latin  deus 
or  god.  Accordingly,  if  Baal  and  Zeus,  or  Jupiter,  be  words 
of  the  fame  import  in  different  languages,  we  may  apply  to 
the  former  what  Varro,  cited  by  Tertullian,  fays  of  the  latter, 
that  the  number  of  thofe  divinities  who  paffed  under  this 
denomination  amounted  to  300.  Some,  however,  are  of 
opinion,  that  there  were  originally  only  two  gods  of  the 
Phoenicians,  and  confequently  of  the  Carthaginians  ; and 
that  all  the  other  deities  were  comprehended  under  two  ; 
viz.  Baal  and  Afhtaroth,  or  Belus  and  Aftarte.  See  Seld. 
de  Uiis  Syr.  Synt.  2.c.  2.p.  145.  Shuckford’s  Connedt.  b.  v. 

The  temples  and  altars  of  Baal  were  generally  placed  on 
eminences;  they  were  places  incloied  with  walls,  wherein 
was  maintained  a perpetual  fire;  and  fome  of  them  hud 
ftatues  orimages,  called  in  fcripture  “ Chamanim.”  Maun- 
drell,  in  his  journey  from  Aleppo  to  Jerufalem,  obferved 
fome  remains  of  tliefe  inclofures  in  Syria.  Baal  had  his 
prophets  and  his  priefts  in  great  numbers ; accordingly  we 
read  of  450  of  them  that  were  fed  at  the  table  of  Jezebel 
only;  and  they  coi.dufted  the  worfhip  of  this  deity,  by  offer- 
ing facriiices,  by  dancing  round  his  altar  with  violent  gefti- 
culations  and  exclamations,  by  cutting  their  bodies  with 
knives  and  lancets,  and  by  raving  and  pretending  to  pro- 
phefy,  as  if.  they  were  poffeffed  by  fome  invifible  power. 
Several  of  thefe  practices,  and  particularly  that  of  cutting 
the  body,  were,  according  to  Mede  (vol.  ii.  p.  774),  funeral 
rites,  as  appears  from  Lev.  xxi.  5.  xix.  28.  Deut.  xiv.  1. 
Jerem.  xlviii.  37.  xvi.  6.;  and  they  were  retained,  fays  this 
learned  author,  in  the  funeral  worfhip  of  thofe  that  were 
deified  after  their  death.  Hence,  and  from  other  circum- 
ftances,  he  infers,  that  Baal  was  a dasmon-god.  See  Baalim, 
D-imon,  and  Idolatry. 

BAALBEC,  in  Geography.  SeeBALBEC. 

BAAL-Be.rith,  in  Ancient  Mythology,  derived  from 


baa!,  fome  reign,  and  berith,  covenant;  a deity  acknowledged 
under  this  title  by  the  Carthaginians  and  Phoenicians  in  their 
alliances. 

Jupiter  was  worfhipped  by  thefe  people  under  the  deno- 
mination of  Belus  or  Baal;  to  him  they  addreffed  their 
oaths,  and  they  placed  them  at  the  head  of  their  treaties. 
Hence  fome  have  not  fcrupled  to  affirm,  that  he  was  the 
Baal-Berith  of  the  Phoenicians  (fee  Banier,  in  Mythol. 
vol.  i. ) ; but  Cumberland  (fee  Sanchoniatho’s  Phcen.  Hift. 
p.  152.)  fuppofes  that  Baal-Berith  was  Cronus,  or  Ham, 
worfhipped  anciently  at  Berytus.  See  Judg.  viii.  33.  ix.  4. 
According  to  Bryant  (Anal.  Anc.  Mythol.  vol.  ii.  p.  356.), 
the  Baal-Berith  of  the  Canaanites  was  no  other  than  the 
Arkite  god  ; with  wliofe  idolatry  the  Ifraelites  in  general 
were  infetted,  foon  after  they  were  fettled  in  the  land  of  Ca- 
naan. (See  Berytus.)  The  Greeks,  however,  had  their 
Zeu?o§k  10c,  or  Jupiter,  the  witnefs  and  arbitrator  of  oaths; 
and  the  Latins  their  Deus- Fidius,  or  Jupiter  Piftius,  whom 
they  regarded  as  the  god  of  honefty  and  integrity,  and  who 
prefided  at  treaties  and  alliances. 

BAAL-Gad,  Bagad,  or  Begad,  an  idol  of  the  Syrians, 
whofe  name  was  compofedof  baa/,  lord,  and  gad,  chance  or 
fortune ; the  god  of  chance  or  fortune.  After  the  god  of 
thunder,  the  god  of  chance  was  one  of  the  firff  worfhipped 
by  mankind.  See  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  lvi.  N 2.  an.  1766. 

¥> kk-L-Gad,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a city  of  Paleftine,  at 
the  foot  of  mount  Hermon,  fo  called  from  the  deity  Baal- 
Gad,  who  was  worfhipped  in  this  place.  Joflt.  xi.  17. 

BAAL-Hammon.  See  Bocat. 

BAAL-Hazor,  a city  of  Ephraim,  where  Abfalora 
kept  his  flocks.  2 Sam.  xii.  23. 

BAAL-Hermon,  atownof  Paleffine,  generally  placed 
north  of  the  tribe  of  Iffachar.  1 Chron.  v.  23. 

The  temple  of  Baal-Hermon  in  mount  Libanus  Judges, 
iii.  1,3.),  was  probably  founded,  fays  Brya  t (Anal  Anc. 
Myth.  vol.  ii.  p.  163.),  by  the  Cadmiaus,  who  formed  one 
of  the  Hivite  nations  in  thofe  parts. 

BAALIM,  in  Ancient  Mythology,  inferior  deities  among 
the  Phoenicians. 

The  learned  Jofepli  Mede  (vol.  ii,  p.  776.)  having  fug- 
gefted  that  Baal,  or  in  the  Chaldee  dialed!  Bel,  was  the  firft 
king  of  Babel  after  Nimrod,  and  the  firft  that  was  deified 
and  reputed  a god  after  his  death,  apprehends  that  this  gave 
occaiion  for  denominating  all  other  daemons  Baalim.  Thefe 
Baalim,  he  conceives,  were  the  deified  fouls  of  the  dead. 
Bryant  alfo  (vol.  ii.  p.  529.)  is  of  opinion  that  the  moft 
early  defection  to  idolatry  confifted  in  the  worfhip  of  the 
fun,  and  that  of  daemons,  called  Baalim.  See  Daemon. 

BAAL-Meon,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a city  of  Canaan* 
in  the  tribe  of  Reuben,  taken  by  the  Moabites,  and  poffeffed 
by  them  in  the  time  of  Ezekiel.  Numb,  xxxii.  38.  1 Chron. 
v.  8.  Ezek.  xxv.  9.  Euiebius  and  Jerom  place  it  nine  miles 
from  Efbus  or  Efebon,  at  the  foot  of  mount  Baaru  or 
Abarim. 

BAAL-Peor,  or  Baal-Phegor,  in  Mythology,  an  idol 
deity  of  the  Moabites  and  Midianites,  fuppofed  by  fome  to 
have  been  Priapus,  whofe  worfhip  was  conducted  with  great 
impurity  ; by  others  to  have  been  Adonis;  and  by  others  to 
have  been  Saturn,  adored  under  this  appellation  in  Arabia. 
The  learned  Mede,  fuppofing  Peor  to  be  the  name  of  a 
mountain  in  Moab,  upon  which  a temple  ot  Baal  was 
ereCted,  concludes  that  Baal-Peor  was  only  another  name 
of  Baal,  derived  from  the  fituation  of  his  temple  ; and  to 
add  no  more,  Selden  (De  Diis  Syris,  Syntag.  I.  c.  5.)  fug- 
gefts  that  Baal-Peor  is  Pluto,  founding  his  conjecture  on 
Pf.  cvi.  28.  where  it  is  faid,  “ They  joined  themlelves  unto 
Baal-Peor,  and  ate  the  offerings  of  the  dead.”  The  facri- 
fices to  which  thefe  words  refer,  fays  this  author,  were 
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offered  to  appeafe  the  manes  of  the  dead.  But  thefe  Sacri- 
fices or  offerings  of  the  dead  may  mean  no  more  than  the 
facrificts  or  offerings  made  to  idols,  or  falfe  gods,  who  aie 
properly  called  “The  dead,”  in  contradiftinaion  to 'the 
true  God,  called  in  fcripture  “ The  living  God.” 

BAAL-Pe r a z i m , in  Ancient  Geography , a place  of 
Paleftine,  in  the  valley  of  Rephaim,  not  far  fiom  Jerufalem, 
where  David  put  to  flight  the  Philiftines.  2 Sam.  v.  20. 

BAAL-Samen,  or  Baal -Shemaim,  according  to  the 
Hebrew  mode  of  expreffion,  q.  d.  the  Lord  of  heaven,  in 
Mythology,  a deity  of  the  Phoenicians,  which  was  probably 
the  fun,  to  whom  they  and  the  Carthaginians  paid  divine 
honours,  addrefling  him  with  their  arms  extended.  Belifama, 
or  the  queen  of  heaven,  was  the  moon. 

BAAL-Tamar,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a place  of  Judrea, 
in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  fituate,  according  to  Eufebius,  near 
Gibeah,  where  the  children  of  Ifrael  engaged  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin.  Judg.  xx.  33. 

BAALTIS,  in  Mythology , a goddefs  among  the  Phoeni- 
cians, chiefly  worfhipped  at  Byblos;  fuppofed  by  fome  to 
have  been  the  fame  with  Diana  of  the  Greeks. 

BAAL-ZEBUB.  See  Beelzebub. 

BAAL-ZEPHON,  or  Baal-tsephon,  q.  d.  the  god  or 
idol  op' the  north,  in  Mythology,  a deity  of  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians, fo  called,  according  to  Dr.  Shaw,  (Trav.  p.  30,9. ) in 
contradiftinaion,  perhaps,  to  others  of  the  Lower  Ihebais,^ 
whofe  places  of  worfhip  were  to  the  fouth  or  ealt.  But  if 
T zephon  be  derived  from  10  fPJ  outj>  or  oljferve,  then 

Baal-tzephon  will  probably  iignify  the  “ god  of  the  watch- 
tower,”  or  “ the  guardian  god,”  fuch  as  the  Plermes  or 
Terminus  of  the  Romans,  the  EQopo;  Oio,  of  t!ie  Greeks,  &c. 
At  the  temple  of  this  deity,  according  to  the  Jerulalem 
Targum,  Pharaoh,  when  die  was  purfuing  the  Ifraelites  in 
their  exodus,  offered  facrifice,  waiting  till  the  next  day  for 
an  attack  upon  Ifrael,  whom  he  believed  his  god  had  deli- 
vered into  his  hands ; but,  in  the  mean  time,  they  paffed 
the  Red  fea,  audefcaped. 

Baal-Zephon,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a place  thought  by 
fome  to  be  a city,  oppofite  to  Pihahiroth,  where  the  Ifraelites 
encamped  before  they  paffed  the  Red  fea.  It  was  diftin- 
gui filed  either  by  its  northern  lituation,  fignifying 

the  north,  in  Exod.  Xxvi.  20.  Jofh.  viii.  11.  and  in  other 
places  of  fcripture  ; or  by  fome  watch-tower  or  idol  temple 
that  was  erected  upon  it.  Dr.  Shaw  fuppofes,  that  this  place 
was  at  the  eaftern  extremity  of  the  mountains  of  Suez,  or 
Attackah,  the  mofl  confpicuous  of  thefe  deferts  ; inafmuch 
as  it  overlooks  a great  part  of  the  lower  Thebais,  as  well  as 
the  wildernefs  that  reaches  towards,  or  which  rather  makes 
apart  of,  the  land  of  the  Philiftines.  Accordingly  Migdol 
might  lie  to  the  fouth,  and  Baal-tzephon  to  the  north  of 
Pihahiroth.  For  the  march  of  the  Ifraelites  from  the  edge 
of  the  wildernefs  being  towards  the  fea,  or  the  fouth-eaft, 
their  encampments  betwixt  Migdol  and  the  fea,  or  before 
Migdol,  could  not  well  have  any  other  fituation.  See  Exod. 
xiv.  2.  xiz.  2.  9.  Numb,  xxxiii.  7.  Eufebius  reports,  from 
ancient  traditions,  that  the  Ifraelites  paffed  at  Clyfma,  the 
Kolioum  of  the  Arabs,  both  of  the  terms  fignifying  de- 
ftruftion,  which  was  a very  expreflive  appellation,  if  it  was 
deduced  from  the  deftrudlion  of  the  Egyptian  army.  The 
•fituation  of  Kolfoum,  it  has  been  faid,  is  near  Suez;  and 
hence  it  has  been  thought,  that  Baal-zephon  was  at  Suez, 
though  Pococke,  Shaw,  and  Bruce,  place  it  farther  to  the 
fouth.  In  fupport  of  this  opinion  it  has  been  further  alleged, 
that  the  appellation  Baal-zephon,  the  god  of  the  north,  im- 
plies, that  the  templeef  this  deity  flood  either  on  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  Red  fea  itfelf,  or  on  the  northern  extre- 
mity of  the  gullet  called  Pihahiroth.  “ Baal-zephon,” 
lays  Bruce  ( I ravels,  vol.  i.  p.  233.)  « was  probably  fome 
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idol’s  temple,  which  ferved  fora  fignal-houfe  upon  the  cape 
which  forms  the  north  entrance  of  the  bay,  oppofite  to 
Jibbel  Attakah,  where  there  is  ftill  a mofque,  or  faint’s 
tomb.  It  was  probably  a light-houfe,  for  the  direction  of 
‘ffiips  going  to  the  bottom  of  the  gulf,  to  prevent  miftaking 
it  for  another  foul  bay,  under  the  high  land,  where  is  alfo  a 
tomb  of  a faint,  called  Abou  Derage.”  See  Pihahiroth. 

BAAL’s  River,  and  Bay,  in  Geography,  lie  in  Welt 
Greenland,  between  Bear  Sound  on  the  fouth-eaft,  and  Delft’s 
•Point  on  the  noith-weft,  and  oppofite  to  the  mouth  of  Hud- 
fon’s  Strait. 

BAAN,  John  De,  in  Biography,  an  eminent  portrait- 
painter,  was  born  at  Ffaerlem,  in  1633,  and  after  receiving 
inltrudtions  in  the  art  of  painting  from  his  uncle  Piemans, 
purfued  his  ftudies  with  Angular  affiduity  under  Bakker,  at 
Amiterdam.  Having  determined  to  form  himfelf  upon  the 
model  of  Vandyck,  his  merit  was  foon  univerfally  known; 
and  he  was  invited  by  Charles  I.  to  London,  where  he  paint- 
ed the  portraits  of  the  king,  queen,  and  chief  nobility  at 
court,  and  was  much  admired  for  the  elegance  of  his  atti- 
tudes, and  alfo  for  his  clean,  natural,  and  lively  tone  of  co- 
louring. Upon  his  return  to  the  Hague,  he  painted  a noble 
portrait  of  the  duke  of  Zell,  for  which  he  received  a fum 
amounting  nearly  to  500  1.  The  belt  of  De  Baan’s  per- 
formances is  the  portrait  of  prince  Maurice  of  Naffau,  in 
the  execution  of  which  he  exerted  the  utmoft  efforts  of  his 
pencil.  He  died  in  1702.  Pilkington. 

Baan,  Jacob  de,  the  foil  of  the  former,  was  born  at  the 
Hague  in  1673  ; and  having  acquired  eminence  as  a painter 
under  the  inftruclion  and  by  the  example  of  his  father,  he 
came  over  to  England  about  the  age  of  twenty,  among  the 
attendants  of  William  III.,  where  he  was  favourably  re- 
ceived. From  England,  where  he  gained  by  his  perform- 
ances in  portrait-painting  dillinguifhed  reputation,  he  tra- 
velled through  Tufcany  to  Rome,  and  he  there  devoted 
himfelf  to  the  profecution  of  his  ttudies.  However,  though 
he  gained  a confiderable  fum  of  money  by  painting  feveral 
portraits  and  converfations,  during  his  refidence  at  Rome, 
he  fquandered  it  away  by  various  modes  of  profufion  and 
expence.  His  premature  death,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
feven,  A.  D.  17CO,  and  the  previous  intermiflion  of  hisalfi- 
duity,  prevented  his  arriving  at  that  excellence  of  which  his 
talents  were  capable.  Pilkington. 

BAANITES,  in  Ecclefiajlical  Hiflory,  the  followers  of 
Baanes,  who  adopted  and  diffeminated  the  Manichean  no- 
tions in  the  ninth  century,  about  the  year  810. 

BAAR,  in  Geography,  a landgraviate  of  Germany,  in  the 
circle  of  Swabia,  belonging  to  F urftenberg,  fituate  to  the  ealt 
of  Brifgau.  The  fouree  of  the  Danube  is  in  this  territory. 

BAARAS,  Ba  haras,  or  BACHARAS,in  Botany,  an  ex- 
traordinary kind  of  root,  faid  to  grow  on  mount  Lebanon,  in  a 
valley  called  Baaras,  whence  the  name, near  the  city  Macheron. 

By  the  account  which  Jofephus  gives  of  it,  it  feems  to  be 
a fort  of  vegetable  phofphorus,  for  he  reprefents  it  as  of  a 
flame  colour,  emitting  rays  of  light  in  the  night,  and  difap- 
pearing  by  day. 

BAARIOU,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Alia,  in  Kamt* 
fchatka,  which  runs  in  a valley  between  two  mountains. 

BAAT,  in  the  language  of  the  Siamefe,  anfwering  to 
ticul  in  that  of  the  Chinefe,  denotes  a weight  and  coin  cur- 
rent in  thofe  kingdoms.  It  weighs  about  half  an  ounce. 

BABA,  in  Biography,  a Turcoman  impoftor,  and  pre- 
tender to  prophecy,  who  appeared  among  the  Mahometans, 
in  the  city  of  Amalia  in  Natolia,  in  the  year  of  the  He- 
gira 638,  A.  D.  1240,  and  who  feduced  a great  multitude 
of  followers.  One  of  his  difciples,  named  Ifaac,  publifhed 
his  commifiion,  and  gained  a number  of  adherents.  Baba 
a»d  Ifaac  eoncurred  in  commencing  ails  of  hollility  againll 
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all  who  would  not  adopt  their  profeffion  of  faith,  viz. 

There  is  but  one  God,  and  Baba  is  his  apoftle  and  they 
put  feveral  Mahometans  and  Chriftians,  who  relifted  them, 
to  death.  At  length,  the  Mahometans  and  Chriftians  unit- 
ing together,  railed  an  army,  which  entirely  routed  their 
followers,  deftroyed  many  of  them,  and  took  their  two 
chiefs  captives,  who  were  afterwards  beheaded ; and  thus 
their  fe£t  was  totally  annihilated.  Herbelot.  Bib.  Orient. 
Sale’s  Koran.  Introd.  p.  187. 

Baba,  in  Geography,  a territory  in  the  jurifdidtion  of 
Guayaquil,  in  South  America,  extending  to  the  ftcirts  of 
the  Cordilleras,  or  the  mountains  of  Anga  Marc  a,  belong- 
ing to  the  jurifdi&ion  of  Latacunga.  Betides  the  principal 
town  of  the  lame  name,  at  i'ome  diitance  from  a river  of  the 
fame  appellation,  there  are  two  other  places  called  San  Lo- 
renzo and  Palenque,  far  from  the  capital,  and  near  the  Cor- 
dilleras, vvhofe  inhabitants  are  little  civilized.  The  cacao- 
trees,  which  abound  in  this  diftridl,  produce  fruit  twice  in 
the  year. 

Baba,  orTemifvar,  a town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Bul- 
garia, 64  miles  eaft  of  Siliftria. 

Baba,  Cape,  a cape  of  Natolia,  in  Afia  Minor,  between 
the  illands  of  Tenedos  and  Lefbos,  and  near  the  gulf  of 
Adramytti,  on  the  coaft  of  the  Archipelago.  N.  lat.  390 
33'.  E.  long.  26°  22'.  It  was  formerly  the  promontory 
jLeflos.  A fmall  town  of  the  fame  name,  fituated  to  the 
eaft  of  the  cape,  on  a Hoping  ground,  has  a fmall  harbour 
for  boats  ; and  is  famous  in  Turkey  for  the  knife  and  fword 
blades  which  are  manufadtured  there  for  the  ufe  of  the 
orientals.  It  is  peopled  by  Turks  and  Greeks;  the  adjacent 
foil  is  tolerably  good,  and  furnilhes  the  fame  produdlions  as 
that  of  Troas.  Olivier’s  Trav.  vol.  ii.  p.  56. 

Baba,  in  Ornithology,  the  Ruffian  name  of  the  Pelican. 

BABACHOKA,  in  Geography,  one  of  the  Biffagos 
illands. 

BABAHOYO,  a territory  and  town  of  the  jurifdidtion 
of  Guayaquil,  in  South  America.  The  town  is  the  fite  of 
the  grand  cuftom-houfe,  where  account  is  taken  of  the  va- 
rious commodities  that  are  conveyed  to  or  from  the  Cordil- 
leras and  adjacent  countries.  Befides  the  principal  town, 
this  diftridt contains  Ujiba,  Caracol,  Quilea,  and  Mangaches ; 
the  two  laft  border  on  the  Cordilleras,  and  are  at  a confider- 
able  diftance  from  Ujiba,  where  the  prieft  refidcs  during 
winter,  and  whence  he  removes  to  Babahoyo  in  the  fummer. 
The  capital,  befides  its  fettled  inhabitants,  has  always  a 
great  number  of  traders  from  other  ports.  This  country, 
being  level  and  low,  is  overflowed  by  the  fwellings  of  the 
rivers  Caluma,  Ujiba,  and  Caracol ; fo  that  at  Babahoyo 
the  water  rifes  to  the  firft  ftory  of  the  houfes  ; and  during 
winter  it  is  entirely  deferted.  In  this  diftridt  cacaos  are 
abundant.  It  alfo  produces  cotton,  rice,  Guinea  pepper, 
and  a great  variety  of  fruits.  It  has  likewife  large  droves 
of  black  cattle,  horfes,  and  mules,  which,  in  winter,  are 
kept  in  the  mountains,  and  in  fummer  are  removed  to  the  low 
lauds  to  feed  on  the  gamalote,  a plant  fo  luxuriant  as  to  cover 
the  ground,  and  riling  to  the  height  of  two  and  a half  yards. 

BAB  AIN,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Kerman, 
ninety  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Sergian. 

Babain,  a village  or  burgh  of  Egypt,  built  on  the  ruins 
of  an  ancient  town,  about  lix  miles  weft  of  Achmounain. 

BAB-BAH  A,  one  of  the  richeft  countries  of  Abyftinia, 
about  twelve  miles  from  the  river  Baha,  and  near  the  lake 
Tzana.  This  on  the  fouth,  and  Woggora  on  the  north, 
are  the  two  granaries  that  fupply  the  reft  of  the  kingdom. 
It  contains  a number  of  fmall  villages  ; in  which  the  queen 
and  many  of  her  relations  have  their  houfes  and  poll,  ffions. 
Thefe  villages  are  all  furrounded  with  Kolquall  tree  , as 
large  in  the  truuk  as  thofe  of.  the  province  of  Tigre,  Lut 


lefs  beautiful,  and  furnilhed  with  fewer  branches.  Bruce’s 
Travels,  vol.  iii.  p.504. 

BABBI,  Gregorio,  in  Biography,  a tenor  finger  in  the 
Italian  opera,  with  the  fweetelt,  moft  flexible,  and  moft  power- 
ful voice  of  its  kind,  that  his  country  could  boaft  at  the  time. 
He  flourilhed  from  1730  to  1740;  never  was  in  England;  but 
we  have  leen  the  principal  fongs  that  were  compofed  for  him, 
and  converted  with  many  good  judges  that  heard  him  fmg 
them,  and  have  no  doubt  but  that  he  was  a dignified,  fplen- 
did,  and  powerful  performer. 

BABBIN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Pomerania,  in  the 
ifland  of  Rugen,  twelve  miles  north  of  Bergen. 

BABBINI,  Matteo,  in  Biography,  fo  named  from 
being  the  fcholar  or  imitator  of  Babbi,  arrived  in  England 
in  1 786,  at  the  fame  time  as  Rubinelli.  He  had  a tenor  voice 
that  was  fweet,  though  not  powerful,  had  an  elegant  and 
pleafing  ftyleof  finging;  but  it  was  eafy  to  imagine  that  his 
voice  had  been  better ; and  not  difficult  to  difeover,  though 
his  tafte  was  modern,  and  many  of  his  r'lffioramenti  refined 
and  judicious,  that  his  graces  were  fometimes  redundant, 
and  his  manner  affefted.  His  importance  was  very  much 
diminiffied,  when  he  fung  with  the  Mara  ; and  after  the  ar- 
rival of  Rubinelli,  he  funk  into  infignificance. 

BABBLING,  among  Hunters , is  when  the  honnds  are 
too  bufy  after  they  have  found  a good  feent. 

BABEL,  William,  in  Biography,  organife  of  All- 
hallows, Bread-ftreet,  feems  to  have  been  the  firft,  in  this 
country  at  lealt,  who  thinned,  fitnplified,  and  divefted  the 
mufic  of  keyed-inftruments  of  the  crouded  and  complicated 
harmony,  with  which,  from  the  convenience  of  the  clavier, 
and  paffion  for  full  and  elaborate  mufic,  it  had  been  embar- 
rafied  from  its  earlieft  cultivation.  This  author  acquired 
great  celebrity  by  wire -drawing  the  favourite  fongs  of  the 
opera  of  Rinaldo,  and  others  of  the  fame  period,  into 
ftiovvy  and  brilliant  lelfons,  which,  by  mere  rapidity  of  fin- 
ger in  playing  fingle  founds,  without  the  affiftance  of  tafte, 
expreffion,  harmony,  or  modulation,  enabled  the  performer 
to  aftnnifh  ignorance,  and  acquire  the  reputation  of  a great 
player,  at  a fmall  expence.  There  is  no  inftrument  lo  fa- 
vourable to  fuch  frothy  and  unmeaning  mufic  as  the  harpfi- 
ehord.  Arpeggios,  which  lie  under  the  fingers,  and  running 
up  and  down  the  feales  of  eafy  keys  with  velocity,  are  not 
difficult,  on  an  inftrument  of  which  neither  the  tone  nor 
tuning  depends  on  the  player  ; as  neither  his  breath  nor  bow- 
hand  is  requifite  to  give  exillence  or  fweetnefs  to  its  founds. 
And  Mr.  Babel,  by  avoiding  its  chief  difficulties  of  full 
harmony,  and  diffimilar  motion  of  the  parts,  at  once  grati- 
fied idlenefs  and  vanity.  We  remember  well,  in  the  early  part 
of  our  life,  being  duped  to  the  glare  and  glitter  of  this  kind 
of  tirtfel  ; this  pouj/tere  dans  hs  yeux,  which  Mr.  Felton  con- 
tinued, and  other  dealers  in  notes,  et  rien  que  des  notes,  till 
Jozzi,  the  finger,  by  his  neat  and  elegant  manner  of  exe~- 
cuting  the  brilliant,  graceful,  and  pleafing  leffons  of  Alberti, 
rendeied  them  the  objefts  of  imitation.  At  length,  on 
the  arrival  of  the  late  Mr.  Bach,  and  conftruftion  of  piano- 
fortes in  this  country,  the  performers  on  keyed-inftruments 
were  . obliged  wholly  to  change  their  ground  ; andinftead  of 
furprifing  by  the  feeming  labour  and  dexterity  of  execution, 
had  the  real  and  more  ufeful  difficulties  of  tafte,  expreffion, 
and  lieht  and  ffiade,  to  encounter.  Babel,  who  was  one 
of  his  Majefty  George  the  Firft’s  private  mufic,  died  about 
the  year  1722. 

Babel,  in  Ancient  Geography , a city  and  tower  built  by 
Noah’s  pofterity  in  the  plain  of  Shinar,  Gen.  xi.  1 — .9.  Its 
precife  fituation  is  not  afeertai  led  ; nor  is  it  of  any  great 
importance  to  determine  it.  It  wrs  within  the  province  of 
Shinar,  and  probably  the  ane’ent  Babylon  was  eredled  on 
or  near  its  rains.  (See  Shinar,  aid  Babylon.)  Some  tra- 
vellers 
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tellers,  led  by  a tradition  cf  the  inhabitants,  hate  judged 
a place  about  eight  or  nine  miles  to  the  weft,  or  north- 
well  of  Bagdad,  to  be  the  tower  of  Babel.  i his  is  call- 
ed the  tower  of  Nimrod,  and  is  confpicuous  at  a great 
diftance,  being  infulated  in  an  extenfive  plain  between 
the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  and  refembling  by  its  ruins  a 
Jfhapelefs  mountain  more  than  a tower.  Rauwolf  fup- 
poies  he  found  the  reins  of  Babylon  upon  the  Eu- 
phrates, near  Felujia,  ;bout  36  miles  to  the  fo-ath-weft 
of  Bagdad  ; and  Della  Valle  was  directed,  by  another  tra- 
dition, to  feek  it  about  two  days  journey  lower,  near  an 
ancient  city  called  He'lla,  feated  on  the  fame  river.  After 
all,  there  is  no  end  of  co  j -ftures  ; the  ruins  defcribed  by 
many  authors  feeming  to  be  rather  the  remains  of  fome 
later  ftrudlures  raifed  by  the  Arabs,  than  thofe  of  the 
original  tower  of  Babel.  The  time  of  this  enterprife  is 
.generally  allowed  to  have  been  before  the  birth  of  Peleg, 
about  the  year  2247  B.  C.  in  the  year  of  the  flood  10  r 
according  to  the  Hebrew  calculation  ; in  the  year  401, 
according  to  the  Samaritan  ; and,  according  to  the  Sep- 
tuagint,  in  531.  The  perfons  concerned  in  this  under- 
taking were,  according  to  the  hiftory,  the  pofterity  of 
Noah  ; who  journeying  from  the  eaft,  found  the  plain  of 
-Shinar,  where  they  dwelt,  and  concurred  in  this  enter- 
prife. There  is  no  reafon,  therefore,  for  excluding  the 
family  of  Shem,  as  fome  have  done,  from  any  fhare  in  this 
memorable  tranfaflion.  Bryant,  however,  maintains  that 
Shem  and  his  pofterity  had  no  concern  in  it ; and  that  the 
chief  agents  were  the  fons  of  Chus,  or  Chuthites ; and  that 
they  were  the  ancient  Titans,  or  worihippers  of  fire.  Anal. 
Anc.  Myth.  vol.  iii.  p.  31.  91.  The  motives  which  induced 
them  all  to  unite  and  co-operate  in  the  execution  of  this  de- 
fi'gn  have  been  differently  affigned.  Accordingly,  the  mean- 
ing of  the  paffage  which  announces  it,  has  been  differently 
interpreted.  It  is  as  follows  ; “ And  they  faid,  go  to,  let 
,us  build  11s  a city  and  a tower,  whofe  top  may  reach  unto 
•heaven  ; and  let  11s  make  us  a name,  left  we  be  fcattered 
abroad  upon  the  face  of  the  whole  earth.”  Some  have  fup- 
pofed,  that  they  apprehended  a fecond  deluge,  and  in  order 
to  fecure  for  themfclves  a refuge  in  cafe  of  danger,  they 
-determined  to  ereft  this  lofty  building.  Others,  who  ima- 
gine, that  if  this  had  been  their  purpofe,  they  fhould  have 
fteledted  an  eminence,  and  not  a plain,  for  the  fite  of  their 
propofed  edifice,  fuppofe  that  they  engaged  in  this  under- 
taking in  order  to  prevent  that  feparation  and  difperfion  of 
which  they  had  been  previoufly  admonifhed.  The  fcrip- 
ture,  fay  thefe  perfons,  exprefsly  aflign  the  reafon  of  their 
conduct,  which  was  “ to  make  for  themfelves  a name,”  or 
eftablifh  a memorial  of  themfelves,  “ left  they  fhould  be 
fcattered,”  or,  as  the  words  are  otherwife  rendered,  be- 
fore they  fhould  be  fcattered  abroad.”  Other  interpreters 
allege,  that  the  word  Jhem,  fhould  be  tranflated 

“ a fign,”  and  not  “ a name  ;”  and  they  render  the  paffage 
“ let  us  make  us  a fign,  left  we  be  fcattered ;”  and  thus 
«s  Perizonius  (Orig.  Babyl.  c.  10.  p.  168.  c.  11.  p.  193. 
c.  12.  p.  223.)  explains  it,  the  tower  was  to  ferve  them 
as  a beacon,  or  mark,  by  the  fight  of  which,  or  of  a fignal 
from  the  top  of  it,  they  might  avoid  (fraying  in  the  cTpen 
plains  with  their  flocks  (tie  firft  men  being  (hepherds;, 
and  be  brought  back  again  into  the  city,  which  they  had 
built  fora  place  of  abode,  as  they  were  unwilling  to  be  dif- 
perfed.  As  to  the  expreffion  “ of  its  top  reaching  unto 
heaven,  it  is  a Hebrew  phrafeology,-  merely  denoting  its 
gieat  height  ; and  tor  this  purpofe  we  read  of  cities  walled 
up  to  heaven.  Some,  however,  have  fuppofcd,  that  the 
phrafe  was  intended  to  denote  the  ufe  to  which  this  tower  was 
to  be  appropriated,  or  that  it  was  to  be  confecrated  to  the 
heavens,  or  to  the  worfhip  of  the  fun,  moon,  and  liars,  of 


the  fire  and  air,  and  other  natural  powers,  as  deities ; and- 
as  it  indicated  a tendency  towards  idolatry,  the  true  God 
interpofed  to  prevent  a total  and  irreclaimable  defection. 
Whatever  was  the  defign  with  which  this  edifice  was  con- 
ftrutted,  Almighty  God  thought  proper  to  reftrain  the 
execution  of  it  (Gen.  xi.  6.),  by  the  confufion  of  language 
and  difperfion  which  enfued.  See  Confusion  of  Lan- 
guages, and  Dispersion  of  Mankind.  From  this  confufion, ' 
the  city  and  tower  were  denominated  Babel.  By  altering 
in  the  word  Babel  the  fecond  bath  into  a lamed,  the  paffage 
(Gen.  xi.  9.)  might  be  thus  rendered,  “ the  name  of  it  was 
called  Ballel,  becaufe  there  the  Lord  did  ballel,  that  is,  con- 
found the  lip  of  all  the  earth  ;”  or  thus,  “ the  name  of  it 
was  called  confufion,  becaufe  there  did  the  Lord  confound 
the  lip  of  all  the  earth.”  Some  have  fuppofed,  deviating 
indeed  too  far  from  the  literal  hiftory  (vid.  Bocharti  Oper. 
t.  i.  p.  36.),  that  Mofes  did  not  mean  any  particular  tower, 
but  that  he  fpoke  in  general  of  a turreted  city,  or  a city 
with  turrets  on  its  walls.  Such  a city,  compared  with 
the  caverns  in  which  the  firft  men  unqueftionably  lodged, 
might  well  appear  a tower  with  a heavenly  or  very  elevated 
top,  like  the  habitations  of  the  Anakims  ; thefe  being  fur- 
mounted  with  natural  rocks  or  peaks,  and  that  with  arti- 
ficial elevations.  See  Gen.  xi.  4.  Deut.  i.  28. 

The  materials  of  which  this  tower  were  conilrudltd  were, 
as  the  feripture  informs  us  (Gen.  xi.  3.),  burnt  bricks  in- 
ilead  of  (lone,  and  (lime  inltead  of  water.  According  to 
an  eaftern  tradition,  three  years  were  employed  in  making 
and  burning  thefe  bricks,  and  each  of  them  was  1 3 cubits 
long,  10  broad,  and  5 thick.  The  (lime  was  of  a pitchy 
fubftance,  or  bitumen,  brought  from  a city  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Babylon,  called  Is  or  Hit.  Oriental -writers,  on 
whofe  report  we  can  repofe  little  confidence,  pretend  that 
the  city  was  3 1 3 fathoms  in  length,  and  15 1 in  breadth; 
that  the  walls  were  5533  fathoms  high,  and  33  broad ; and 
that  the  tower  itlelf  was  no  lefs  than  10,000  fathoms  or 
12  miles  high.  St.  Jerome  affirms,  from  the  teftimony  of 
eye-witneffes,  who,  as  he  fays,  had  examined  the  re- 
mains of  the  tower,  that  it  was  four  miles  high.  But  it  is 
needlefs  to  recount  more  of  thefe  fables.  See  Babylon. 

BABEL-MANDEB,  fometimes  called  Babel-Man- 
pel,  in  Geography , a narrow  ftrait  at  the  entrance  into  the 
Red  fea,  which  connefts  it  with  the  Indian  ocean,  lying 
between  the  fouth-weftern  coaft  of  Yemen  or  Arabia  Felix, 
and  the  coaft  of  Adel  in  Africa,  and  formed  by  the  project- 
ing land  of  Arabia  on  the  eaft,  and  that  of  Abyflinia  on 
the  weft.  N.  lat.  120  30'.  E.  long.  430  50'.  The  whole 
breadth  of  this  ftrait  is  about  30  geographical  miles  ; and 
within  it,  about  a league  from  the  coaft  of  Yemen,  is  the 
fmall  barren  ifland  of  Perim,  fometimes  called  Babel-mandel, 
which  has  a good  port,  but  is  without  frefh  water.  This 
ifland  is  called  by  Arrian  the  ifle  of  Diodorus.  Near  the 
African  coaft  are  feveral  fmall  iflands,  and  on  the  continent 
is  the  town  of  Zeila,  which  is  fubjeCl  to  the  Imam  of  Ye- 
men. Veffels  that  navigate  this  ftrait  mod  commonly  pafs 
between  the  ifle  of  Perim  and  Arabia,  though  the  paffage 
is  narrow,  on  account  of  the  number  of  fmall  iflands  on  the 
African  coaft.  The  currents  are  ftrong,  and  the  fwell  high, 
fo  that  it  is  difficult  to  pafs  without  a fair  wind ; hence 
this  navigation  has  been  dreaded  by  the  unfkilful  mariners 
of  the  adjoining  countries.  In  ancient  times  the  navigation 
of  the  Arabian  gulf,  which  is  even  now  flow  and  difficult, 
was  coniidered  by  nations  around  it  to  be  fo  extremely  peril- 
ous, that  it  led  them  to  give  fuch  names  to  feveral  of  its 
promontories,  bays,  and  harbours,  as  convey  a finking  idea 
of  the  impreffion  which  the  dread  of  this  danger  had  made 
upon  their  imagination.  Accordingly,  the  entry  into  the  gulf, 
they  called  Babei-mandeb,  which  fignifies  the  gate  or  port 
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of  deJlruBion  ; to  a harbour  not  far  diftant,  they  gave  the 
name  of  Mete,  or  death  ; and  an  adjacent  headland  they  call- 
ed Gar  defan,  or  the  cape  of  burial.  Near  this  ftrait  Ptolemy 
places  a town,  which  he  calls  in  the  Greek  Mandaeth, 
probably  a corruption  of  Mandeb  ; and  the  promontory  on 
the  fouth  fide  of  the  ftrait,  and  the  city  upon  it,  is  Diras, 
which  means  the  Hades,  or  Hell,  by  Ptolemy  called  Arp*. 
A clufter  of  iflands  met  with  in  the  canal,  after  palling 
Mocha,  is  called  Jibbel  Zekir,  or  the  iflands  of  prayer  for  the 
remembrance  of  the  dead.  And  in  the  fame  courfe  up  the 
gulf,  others  are  called  Sebaat  Gzier,  praife  or  glory  be  to 
God,  as  we  may  fuppofe,  for  the  return  from  this  dan- 
gerous navigation.  Niebuhr  and  Bruce. 

In  the  “ Periplus  of  the  Erythraean  fea,”  by  Dr.  Vin- 
cent, the  ftraits  of  Babel-mandeb  are  contracted  to  23 
miles,  and  divided  into  two  channels,  by  . the  intervention  of 
Perim  and  other  ifles  ; and  they  open  in  an  eafterly  direction 
to  Cana  or  Cape  Fartaque  on  the  Arabian  fide,  and  to  Aro- 
mata  or  Gardefan,  on  the  coaft  of  Africa  ; which  two  pro- 
montories form  the  proper  entrance  to  the  ftraits  from  the 
Indian  ocean,  and  are  about  250  geographical  miles  afunder. 

BABENHAUSEN,  a town  of  Germany  in  the  circle 
of  Swabia,  to  which  belongs  a lordlhip  of  the  counts  of 
Eugger,  feated  on  the  Gunz;  26  miles  V/.  S.  W.  of  Augf- 
burgh,  and  16  S.  E.  of  Ulm.  N.  lat.  48°  11'.  E.  long. 
90  16'. 

BABENSKOI,  a town  of  Rulfia,  in  the  government 
of  Archangel,  90  miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Kola. 

BABIA,  a river  of  Ruffian  Lapland,  which  runs  into 
the  White  fea,  fix  miles  fouth  of  Pialitza. 

Babia,  in  Mythology,  a goddefs  of  Syria,  worlhipped 
particularly  at  Damas.  She  was  fuppofed  to  be  the  god- 
defs of  youth,  and  to  have  been  their  Venus,  who  pre- 
fided  over  love  and  marriage.  Selden,  de  Diis  Syris,  Syntag. 
11.  c.  4. 

BABIBA,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of  Africa,  in 
Libya  interior,  on  the  Weftern  coaft,  between  the  rivers 
Aradus  and  Stachir. 

BABICA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Poland,  in  the  pa- 
latinate of  Minfk,  eight  miles  eaft  of  Mozyr. 

BABIN,  Francis,  in  Biography,  a theologian  and 
canonift  of  France,  was  born  at  Angers  in  1651,  and 
eledted  profeffor  of  divinity  in  the  \jniveriity  of  his  native 
city.  Here  he  read  leftures  to  numerous  daffies  for  20 
years.  In  1706,  he  was  appointed  by  thebifhop  of  Angers 
one  of  his  grand  vicars,  and  employed  to  colleft  and  regu- 
late the  minutes  of  the  conferences  of  the  diocefe.  This 
work  was  publifhed  in  18  volumes  i2mo,  and  is  much 
efteemed  for  its  method  and  ftyle.  In  1697,  Babin  publifh- 
ed  in  4to.  a work,  intitled  “ A Narrative  of  what  paffed 
in  the  univerfity  of  Angers,  on  the  fubjeft  of  Janfenifm 
and  Cartelianifm.”  Louis  XIV.  allowed  him  a penfion  of 
2 000  livres,  and  appointed  him  to  feveral  lucrative  and 
honourable  offices,  which  he  enjoyed  till  his  death  in  1734, 
at  the  age  of  83.  He  retained  his  faculties  to  the  laft,  and 
was  often  confulted  on  eccleiiaftical  quellions  and  cafes  of 
confcience.  Nouv.  Dift.  Hift. 

Babin,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate 
of  Lublin ; eight  miles  fouth-weft  of  Lublin. — Alfo,  a 
town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of  Braclaw;  twenty-eight 
miles  north-eaft  of  Braclaw.  — Aftfo,  a town  of  Poland,  in 
the  palatinate  of  Belez,  thirty-fix  miles  eaft  of  Belez. 

BABINGTON,  Gervase,  in  Biography,  an  Englifh 
biftiop,  was  born  about  the  middle  of  the  fixteenth  century, 
in  Nottinghamfhire,  as  fome  fay,  but  according  to  others, 
In  Devonftiire,  and  educated  in  Trinity  college,  Cambridge. 
Whilft  he  was  domeftic  chaplain  to  Henry  earl  of  Pembroke, 
V01.  III. 


prefident  of  the  council  in  the  marches  of  Wales,  he  is  faid 
to  have  affifted  lady  Mary  Sidney,  the  countefs  of  Pem- 
broke, in  her  Englifh  metrical  verfion  of  the  Pfalms  of  Da- 
vid. By  the  intereft  of  his  patron,  he  was  appointed  trea- 
furer  of  the  church  of  Landaff,  and  in  1591  became  biftiop 
of  that  fee,  from  which  he  was  tranflated  firft  to  Exeter, 
and  afterwards  to  Worcefter,  where  he  remained  for  thirteen 
years,  till  the  time  of  his  death  in  1610.  Notwithftanding 
his  liberality  in  repairing  the  cathedral  of  the  diocefe,  and 
bequeathing  to  it  his  library,  no  monument  was  erefted  on 
his  grave.  For  learning  and  piety,  and  as  a pathetic  and 
popular  preacher,  Dr.  Babington  has  been  highly  extolled. 
He  was  alfo  humble  and  diligent,  and  with  the  exception  of 
having  alienated  from  the  bifhopricof  Exeter  the  rich  manor 
of  Crediton  in  Devonftiire,  he  has  been  deemed  unobnoxious 
to  the  charge  of  avarice.  His  works,  publifhed  in  1615  and 
1637,  contain  “ Comfortable  Notes  on  the  Pentateuch:" 
an  “ Expofition  of  the  Creed,  Commandments,  and  Lord’s 
Prayer;”  a “ Conference  between  Man’s  Frailty  and  Faith 
and  three  fermons.  They  are  written  in  the  quaint  ftile  of 
the  times,  and  are  diftinguifhed  by  their  piety  more  than  by 
their  literary  merit.  Biog.  Brit. 

BABINOV1TCHI,  in  Geography,  a di  ft  rift  of  the  go- 
vernment of  Mohilef,  in  Ruffia,  on  the  river  Lutchoffa, 
falling  into  the  Duna.  N.  lat.  540  52'.  E.  long.  30° 14. 

BABIROSA,  Barbiroussa,  and  Barbiroessa.  See 
Bab  v ross  a. 

BABITZ,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  cir- 
cle of  Czaflau;  five  miles  W.  N.  W.  of  Teutfch  Brod. 

BABOEUF,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Oife,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in  the  diftrift  of  Noyon  ; 
two  miles  E.  N.  E of  Noyon. 

BABOLZA,  a town  of  Lower  Hungary,  in  Sclavonia, 
between  Poffeg and  Zigeth,  towards  the  Drave  ; fuppofed  by 
fome  to  have  been  the  ancient  Manfuctinium,  or  Pons  Man - 
fuetinus. 

BABOON,  in  Zoology,  the  name  of  that  tribe  of  Apes 
(Sima  Linn.)  which  have  fliort  tails; — cauda  abbreviata  : 
papiones  van o».t$a.\x  velerum,  Gmel.  Linn.  Syft.  Nat.  ; and 
comprehending  the  fpecies  nemeftrina,  apedia,  fphinx,  mor- 
mon, maimon,  and  porcaria.  The  baboons  of  Dr.  Shaw 
are  fuch  of  the  Si  mi  a genus  as  have  very  mufcular  bodies, 
and  whofe  tails  are  commonly  flrort.  Baboon  in  the  Englifh 
language  has  the  lame  application  as  babouin  in  the  French, 
and  of  which  many  accounts  have  been  given  by  Buffon, 
Sonnini,  and  others.  Virey  obferves,  that  the  babouins  are 
a ferocious  and  very  lafcivious  kind  of  ape,  found  in  many 
parts  of  the  old  world,  and  efpecially  in  Africa.  Their 
muzzle,  he  remarks,  is  a little  lengthened  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  that  of  a dog,  and  on  that  account  they  have  forne- 
times  been  called  fmges  cyanocephales,  and  alfo  magots.  They 
live  on  fruits,  feeds,  roots,  leaves,  infefts,  &e.  like  the 
othqr  kinds  of  apes;  and  are  obferved  to  be  a mifchievous 
and  thievifh  race.  In  a ftate  of  captivity  they  are  altogether 
untameable,  are  fond  of  wine  and  fpirituous  liquors;  and 
the  females  it  is  afferted,  have  an  antipathy  to  the  fair  fex, 
as  the  males  have  againft  men,  See  Si  mi  a. 

BABOPAS,  in  Geography,  a town  in  the  interior  part 
of  New  Albion,  eaft  of  the  long  range  of  mountains  which 
extend  northward  from  the  head  of  the  peninfula  of  Cali- 
fornia. N.  lat.  370  45'.  W.  long.  1 14-  25'. 

BABORA,  a town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of  Lem- 
berg ; twelve  miles  fouth  of  Lemberg. 

BABOUCARD,  in  Ornithology,  the  name  given  by  Buf- 
fon to  the  Senegal  variety  of  Alcedo  Ifpida  (;5  Gmelin),  or 
common  king-fifher;  and  which  Briffon  calls  Ifpida  Senega - 
lends. 
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BABOUIN  A Museau  de  Chien,  in  Sonnini  (edit. 
Euffon),  in  Zoology,  the  Simia  hymadryas , Linn.;  and  dog- 
faced ape,  Venn.  See  Simia  Hamadryas. 

BASRA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  North  Amenca,  in 
the  country  of  New  Navarre  ; 203  miles  fouth  of  Cafa 
Grand. 

BABUCO,  a fmall  town  of  Italy,  m the  Campagna  of 

Rome.  , 

BABUL,  a town  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  in  an  llland  of  tne 
river  Indus,  fuppofed  by  fome  to  be  Carnbaya,  and  by 
others  Patan,  {(retching  out  towards  the  iflands  Foimofa 
and  Lequios. 

BABUYANES,  a duller  of  fix  or  feven  fmall  iflands, 
about  nineteen  leagues  north  of  the  lfle  of  Lu^on,  in  the 
Pacific  ocean;  one  ot  them  contains  about  3 oo  mhaoitants; 
a id  the  chief  produce  is  wax,  ebony,  bananas,  cocoas,  and 
plantains. 

BABUYEA,  a town  of  North  America,  in  the  province 
of  Culiacan ; 65  miles  north-eaft  of  Culiacan. 

BABYLAS,  in  Biography,  a celebrated  martyr  of  the 
Chriftian  church,  was  cholen  bifhop  of  the  fee  of  Antioch, 
A.  D.  238,  under  the  emperor  Gordian;  and  after  govern- 
ing this  church  for  thirteen  years,  he  either  died  in  pnfon, 
or  was  put  to  death  in  the  perfecution  of  Decius.  Chry- 
foftom  applauds  his  courage  for  refilling  admillion  into  the 
church  to  an  emtieror  who  had  killed  the  fon  of  a king, 
whom  he  had  received  as  an  hoftage  ; and  this  emperor  is 
fuppofed  to  have  been  Philip,  who  put  his  colleague,  the 
young  Gordian,  to  death.  This  is  faid  to  have  been  the 
caufe  of  the  bilhop’s  death.  But  there  are  feveral  circum- 
ftances  that  invalidate  the  truth  of  this  ftorv.  However 
this  be,  the  remains  of  Babylas  were  tranfported  about 
one  hundred  years  after  his  death,  by  order  of  the  Caefar 
Gallus,  into  the  midll  of  the  grove  of  Daphne,  where  was 
a temple  of  Apollo  ; a magnificent  church  was  ere&ed  over 
them  ; a portion  of  the  facred  lands  was  appropriated  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  clergy,  and  the  burial  of  the  Chriftians 
at  Antioch  ; and  the  heathen  oracle  was  filenced,  as  it  was 
fuppofed  by  the  prefence  of  the  faint’s  dull,  but  more  pro- 
bably, as  Van  Dale  fuggefts  (De  Oraculis,  p.  392.),  by  an 
apprehenfion  of  the  priefts,  that  the  Chriftians,  who  daily 
vifited  the  tomb  of  the  martyr,  would  detefi  their  impof- 
ture.  Julian  foon  after  demolifhed  this  church;  and  the 
Chriftians  removed  the  relics  of  St.  Babylas,  with  acclama- 
tions of  triumph,  to  their  former  habitation  within  the 
walL  of  Antioch.  On  this  occafion,  Julian  exerted  his 
pride  todiffemble  his  refentment;  but  during  the  night  which 
t erminated  this  proceffion,  the  temple  of  Daphne  was  in 
flames,  the  ftatue  of  Apollo  was  confirmed,  and  the  walls 
of  the  edifice  were  left  a naked  and  awful  monument  of 
ruin.  The  Chriftians  of  Antioch  confidently  afterted,  that 
the  powerful  intercefiion  of  St.  Babylas  had  pointed  the 
lightnings  of  heaven  againft  the  devoted  roof.  Julian, 
however,  could  difguife  and  reftrain  his  indignation  no 
longer.  Imputing  the  fire  of  Daphne  to  the  revenge  of  the 
Chriftians,  whom  he  opprobrioufly  denominated  Galilasans, 
he  ordered  the  doors  of  the  cathedral  at  Antioch  to  be  (hut, 
and  its  wealth  to  he  confifcated.  For  the  purpofe  of  difeo- 
vering  the  criminals  feveral  ecclefiaftics  were  tortured,  and 
a prefbvter  of  the  name  of  Theodoret  was  beheaded.  Eu- 
feb.  E.  H.  1.  vi.  c.  29.  c.  39.  Julian  in  Mifopogon,  p.  361. 
Ammianus  Marc.  1.  xxii.  c.  13.  Gen.  Didt.  Gibbon’s  Hift. 
vol.  iv.  p.  1 2 1,  & c. 

BABYLON,  in  Slncient  Geography,  the  capital  of  the 
ancient  Babylonia,  or  Chaldaea,  fuppofed  to  have  been  fitu- 
ated  in  N.  lat.  33  . E.  long.  42°46'  307;  or  according  to 
the  obfervations  of  M.  Beauchamp  (Mem.  Ac.  Sc.  Paris, 


1787),  N.  lat.  32®  34',  and  E.  long.  44°  12'  30".  This  an- 
cient city,  reckoned  for  many  ages  one  of  the  wonders  of 
the  world,  was  fituated  on  the  Euphrates  ; and  its  ruins,  of 
which  few  veftiges  now  remain,  are  placed  by  geographical 
writers  at  a town  called  Hilla,  or  Elugo,  about  fifteen 
leagues  to  the  fouth-weft  of  Bagdad.  It  was  feated  on  a 
plain,  and  furrounded  by  water  ; and  hence  appears  the 
propriety  of  the  feripture  exprefliom  ( If.  xxi.  r.)  “the  bur- 
den of  the  defert  of  the  fea,”  or  rather  “ of  the  plain  of 
the  fea ;”  and  belides,  the  places  about  Babylon,  as  Aby- 
denus  informs  us  from  Mega  {pieces  (Eufeb.  Praep.  Evang. 
1.  ix.  c.4i.p.  457.)  are  faid  from  the  beginning  to  have  been 
overwhelmed  with  waters,  and  to  have  been  called  “ the 
fea.”  Neverthelefs  it  is  no  lefs  properly  denominated  “ a 
mountain”  (Jer.  li.  25.)  on  account  of  the  great  height  of 
its  walls  and  towers,  its  palaces  and  temples ; and  accord- 
ingly Berofus  cited  by  Jofephus  (ubi  infra},  fays  of  fome  of 
the  buildings,  that  they  refembled  mountains.  It  was 
founded,  as  fome  fay,  by  Semiramis,  and  according  to  others, 
by  Belus,  who  is  thought  by  many  to  be  the  fame  with 
Nimrod.  But  whoever  was  the  firft  founder  of  it,  it  was 
in  procefs  of  time  much  improved  ; and  Nebuchadnezzar, 
in  particular,  repaired,  enlarged,  and  beautified  it  to  fuch 
a degree,  that  he  may  be  faid  to  have  built  it,  according 
to  his  own  vain-glorious  boaft  (Dan.  iv.  30.)  ; “ Is  not  this 
great  Babylon,  that  I have  built  for  the  houfe  of  the  king- 
dom, by  the  might  of  my  power,  and  for  the  honour  of 
my  majefty  ?”  Nor  is  this  afterted  only  in  fciipture,  but  it  is 
likewife  attefted  by  heathen  authors,  Megafthenes,  Berofus, 
and  Abydenus,  whofe  words  are  quoted  by  Jofephus  (An. 
tiq.  1.  x.  c.  1 1.  $ 1. 1.  i.  p.  536.  ed.  Haverc. ) and  Eufebius 
(Praep.  Evangel.  1.  ix.  c.  41.  p.  457.  ed  Vigeri).  By  one 
means  or  other  Babylon  became  a city  fo  great  and  famous, 
that  it  gave  name  to  a very  large  empire  ; and  it  is  deno- 
minated by  a variety  of  juft  and  appropriate  terms  in 
feripture,  fuch  as  “ great  Babylon”  (Dan.  iv.  40.);  “the 
glory  of  kingdoms,”  and  “ the  beauty  of  the  Chaldees 
excellency”  (If.  xiii.  19.);  “the  golden  city”  (If.  xiv.  4.); 
“the  lady  of  kingdoms”  (If.  xlvii.  5.);  “abundant  in 
treafures”  (Jer.  li.  13.);  and  “the  praife  of  the  whole 
earth”  (Jer.  li.  41.) 

The  moft  famous  works  in  and  about  this  ancient  city, 
as  they  are  enumerated  and  deferibed  by  Prideaux  from  an- 
cient authors,  were  the  walls,  the  temple  of  Belus,  the  pa- 
lace of  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  hanging  gardens,  the  banks  of 
the  river,  the  artificial  lake,  and  the  canals. 

This  city  was  furrounded  with  walls,  which,  according  ta 
the  accountof  Herodotus  (1.  i.),  the  moft  ancient  author  who 
mentions  them,  and  who  himfelf  had  been  at  Babylon,  were 
87  feet  thick,  350  feet  high,  and  in  compafs  480  furlongs,  or 
60  miles.  Other  writers,  who  differ  from  Herodotus  in  fome 
particulars,  give  nearly  the  fame  account  of  the  dimenfions  of 
the  walls.  Diodorus  Siculus  indeed  (1.  ii. ) has  very  confider- 
ably  diminifhed  the  circumference  of  thefe  walls,  and  fome- 
what  reduced  their  height  as  ftated  by  Plerodotus,  but  he  ha* 
enlarged  their  breadth,  by  faying  that  fix  chariots  might 
drive  upon  them  abreaft  ; whereas  the  former  obferves,  that 
one  chariot  only  might  turn  upon  them  : but  then  he  places 
buddings  on  each  fide  of  the  top  of  thefe  walls,  which,  ac- 
cording to  him,  were  only  one  ftory  high  ; and  thus  thefe 
two  writers  may  be  tolerably  reconciled.  As  for  thofe  who 
aflign  fifty  cubits  as  the  height  of  thefe  walls,  they  repre- 
fent  them  as  they  were  after  the  time  of  Darius  Hyftafpes, 
who  had  caufed  them  to  be  beaten  down  to  that  level.  See 
Strabo,  1.  16.  p.  743.  Pliny  H.  N.  1.  vi.  c.  26.  Philoftrat. 
1.  i.  c.  18. 

Thefe  walls  formed  an  exadl  fquare,  each  fide  of  which 
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waS  120  furlongs  or  IJ  miles  tong,  built  of  large  bricks 
cemented  together  with  bitumen,  a glutinous  (lane  which 
ilTues  out  of  the  earth  in  that  country,  and  in  a fhort  time 
becomes  harder  than  the  brick  or  llone  cemented  by  it. 
Without  the  walls,  the  city  was  enconipafled  by  a large 
ditch,  filled  with  water,  and  lined  on  both  fides  with  bricks 
made  of  earth  dug  out  of  the  fite  of  the  ditch,  whofe  di- 
menfions  are  indicated  by  thofe  of  the  walls.  In  the  com- 
pafs  of  the  walls  there  were  ioo  gates,  or  25  in  each  of  the 
four  fides,  all  of  which  were  formed  of  folid  brafs,  re- 
ferred to  by  the  prophet  Ifaiah,  ch.  xlv.  2.  Between  every 
two  of  thefe  gates  were  three  towers,  and  four  more  at  the 
four  angles  of  this  large  fquare,  and  three  between  each 
angle  and  the  next  gate  on  either  fide  ; and  each  of  thefe 
towers  was  ten  feet  higher  than  the  walls.  This,  however, 
is  to  be  underftood  merely  of  thofe  parts  of  the  walls  where 
towers  were  neceffary  for  defence;  for  as  fome  parts  were 
feated  on  a morafs,  and  confequently  inaccefiible  by  an  ene- 
my, there  the  labour  and  expence  were  fpared;  and  there- 
fore the  whole  number  of  thefe  towers  amounted  to  no  more 
than  250.  From  the  25  gates  on  each  fide  of  this  fquare 
proceeded  25  ftreets,  extending  in  ftraight  lines  to  the  cor- 
refponding  gates  in  the  oppofite  fides,  10  that  the  number 
of  the  ftreets  was  50,  each  of  them  being  about  15  miles 
long,  and  all  crofting  one  another  refpeftively  at  right  an- 
gles. Befides  thefe  there  were  alfo  four  half  ftreets,  which 
were  rows  of  houfes,  facing  the  four  inner  fides  of  the  walls. 
Thefe  latter  were  properly  the  four  fides  of  the  city  within 
the  walls,  and  each  of  them  was  200  feet  broad ; the  whole 
ftreets  being  about  150  feet  in  breadth.  By  this  interfe&ion 
of  the  50  ftreets,  the  city  was  divided  into  676  fquares, 
each  of  which  was  four  furlongs  and  a half  on  each  fide, 
or  two  miles  and  a quarter  in  compafs.  Round  thefe  fquares 
on  every  fide  toward  the  ftreets  ftood  the  houfes,  all  of 
three  or  four  ftories  in  height,  and  beautified  with  every 
kind  of  ornaments;  and  the  fpace  within  each  of  the  fquares 
was  vacant,  and  occupied  only  by  court-yards  or  gardens, 
adapted  to  convenience  or  pleafure. 

A branch  of  the  river  Euphrates  interfered  the  city,  run- 
ning through  the  middle  of  it  from  north  to  fouth;  and 
over  the  river,  in  the  central  part  of  the  city,  was  a bridge, 
a furlong,  as  fome  fay,  but  according  to  others,  much  more, 
in  length,  and  thirty  feet  broad  ; which  bridge  was  inge- 
nioufiy  conftrufted,  in  order  to  fupply  a defeft  in  the  bed 
of  the  river,  which  was  compofed  of  fand.  At  the  two 
ends  of  this  bridge  were  two  palaces ; the  old  palace  on 
the  eaft  fide,  and  the  new  one  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  river; 
the  former  occupying  four  of  the  above-mentioned  fquares, 
and  the  latter  nine.  The  temple  of  Belus,  which  ftood 
next  to  the  old  palace  took  up  another  of  thefe  fquares. 

The  whole  city  ftood  on  a large  plain,  in  a fat  and  deep 
foil ; that  part  or  half  of  it  which  lay  on  the  eaft  fide  of 
the  river  was  the  old  city;  the  other  on  the  weft  was  added 
by  Nebuchadnezzar ; and  both  were  included  within  the 
fquare,  bounded  by  the  walls  already  defcribed.  The  form 
of  the  whole  was  feemingly  borrowed  from  Nine  eh,  which 
was  alfo  480  furlongs  in  compafs,  but  its  form  v as  that  of 
a parallelogram,  whereas  that  of  Babylon  was  an  exabt 
fquare.  Nebuchadnezzar,  who  had  deftroyed  that  old  feat 
of  the  Aftyrian  empire,  is  fuppofed  to  have  defigned  that 
this  new  one  fhould  exceed  it  in  fize  and  in  magnificence. 
It  appears,  however,  that  it  was  never  wholly  inhabited, 
though  Nebuchadnezzar  carried  thither  a great  number  of 
captives  out  of  Judaea  and  other  conquered  countries  ; nor 
Was  time  allowed  for  its  arrivino-  tb^t  oopulation  and 
glov  , which  were  the  objefts  aimed  at  by  Nebuchadnezzar ; 
for  Cyrus  removing  trie  ieat  ot  empire  to  bhufhan,  Babylon 


gradually  funk  into  utter  decay.  When  Alexander  came  to 
Babylon,  we  learn  from  Quintus  Curtius,  that  r.o  more 
than  8100  fquare  furlongs  were  then  occupied  by  buildings; 
but  the  whole  fpace  within  the  walls  contained  14,400  fquare 
furlongs ; and  therefore  there  mull  have  been  6300  fquare 
furlongs,  which,  as  Curtius  informs  us,  were  ploughed  and 
fown.  Nor  indeed  were  the  houfes  contiguous,  but  a void 
fpace  was  left  on  each  fide  between  one  houfe  and  an- 
other. 

According  to  the  obfervations  of  major  Rennell  (Geogra- 
phical Syllem  of  Herodotus  examined  and  explained,  &c. 
p.  341-),  there  feems  to  be  no  mode  of  invalidating  the  faft 
refpedling  the  extent  of  the  fpace  inclofed  by  the  walls  of 
ancient  Babylon  : “ nor  (fays  he)  can  it  be  in  our  idea  be  re- 
duced to  lefs  than  a fquare  of  about  8^  Britifli  miles,  giving 
an  area  of  72  fquare  miles.  But  that  even  72  contiguous 
fquare  miles  fhould  have  been  in  any  degree  covered  with 
buildings,  is  on  every  account  too  improbable  for  belief. 
The  inhabitants  of  London,  taken  at  a ninth  part  of  the  whole 
population  of  South  Britain  (fay  about  7,000,000,  or  for 
London  800,000),  require  for  their  fupply  of  provifions  and 
neceflaries,  a proportion  of  land  equal  to  about  6600  fquare 
Britifh  miles,  on  a fuppofition  that  they  were  confined  to  its 
produce  alone,  and  that  it  was  taken  as  it  generally  runs 
throughout  the  kingdom.” — ‘ If  there  be  allowed  to  Ba- 
bylon an  area  of  feventy-two  miles,  we  conceive  that  it 
would  then  bear  a proportion  to  the  fpace  which  the  build- 
ings of  London  occupy,  taking  in  all  its  fuburbs  and  mem- 
bers, whether  contiguous  or  otherwife,  and  allowing  the  ma  n 
area  of  15^  Britifli  miles,  as  9 is  to  2 nearly.  But  as  mod 
of  the  large  Afiatic  cities  that  we  have  feen  or  heard  of, 
fcarcely  contain  within  the  fame  fpace  half  the  number  of 
inhabitants  that  European  cities  do,  we  mull  reckon  the 
proportion  of  population  that  Babylon  would  have  contained 
to  that  of  London,  as  9 to  4.  In  this  cafe  15,000  fquare 
miles  of  fuch  land  as  the  common  run  of  that  in  England 
womd  have  been  required  for  the  fupport  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Babylon.  But  as  the  fimpler  manner  of  living  among 
the  lower  claffes  of  people  in  Afia  requires  a lefs  quantity 
of  land  to  fupport  it  a confiderable  deduction  may  be  made, 
and  inftead  of  15,000  fquare  miles,  we  may  perhaps  i'ubfti- 
tute  12000.  Now  it  will  appear  that  this  reduced  fum 
of  fquare  miles  equals,  within  one-twelfth  part,  the  whole 
area  of  Lower  Mefopotamia  ; and  even  the  whole  trail 
properly  denominated  Babylonia  and  Chaldxa,  including  all 
the  arable  and  pafture  land,  from  whence  Babylon  could 
have  been  conveniently  fupplied  by  the  inland  navigations, 
was  little  more  than  double  the  above  aggregate,  taken  at 
13,000  fquare  miles.  And  though  it  be  true,  that  the  qua- 
lity of  the  Babylonifh  lands,  in  rr.oft  places,  was  fuperior  inf 
fertility  to  thofe  of  England  ; yet,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
prodigious  deduilion  mull  be  made  for  the  marfhes  and 
lakes  of  Lower  Mefopotamia  and  Chaldaea  ” Hence  the 
author  very  juftly  infers,  that  the  houles  occupied  only  a 
part  of  the  vaft  fpace  inclofed  by  the  walls,  and  he  furnifhes 
a modern  inftance  in  the  fame  region  of  a city  furrounded 
by  a wall  feven  miles  in  circuit ; and  yet  Baftora  contains 
only  from  40  to  50,000  inhabitants  ; the  wall  inclofing  date 
groves  and  corn  fields.  Befides,  it  fhould  be  remembered 
that  the  Euphrates  flowed  through  the  centre  of  Babylon, 
in  which  part  of  its  courfe  it  is  from  400  to  500  feet  wide. 
The  palace  of  the  Babylonian  kings,  the  temple  of  Belus, 
and  other  public  buildings  muft  alfo  have  occupied  a confi- 
derable part  of  the  fpace  within  the  walls. 

The  next  objedl  particularly  worthy  of  notice  in  the  city 
of  Babylon,  was  the  temple  of  Belus.  In  the  middle  of 
this  temple  ftood  the  ancient  tower,  fuppofed  by  Bochart 
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(Phale°\  p.  i.  1.  i.  c,  9.)  to  have  beer,  the  famous  tower  of 
Babel.  This  tower  was  at  its  bafe  a fquare  of  a furlong 
on  each  fide,  or  half  a mile  in  compafs,  and  confifted  of 
eight  towers,  as  they  appeared  to  be,  built  one  above  the 
other  ; the  height  of  each  being  75  f£“t,  and  that  of  the 
whole  Cco  feet.  The  afcer.t  to  its  top  was  by  flairs  on  the 
outf.de,  formed  by  a doping  line  from  the  bottom  to  the 
top  eirrht  times  round  it,  io  as  to  exhibit  the  appearance  of 
eight  towers.  As  thefe  compartments  or  ftories  had  many 
rooms  with  arched  reefs  fupported  by  pillars,  they  made 
parts  of  the  temple,  when  the  tower  became  confecrated  to 
idolatrous  purpofes.  The  uppermoft  dory  was  the  moil 
fa c red,  and  the  mod  appropriate  to  the  ufes  of  devotion. 
Over  the  whole  of  the  top  of  the  tower  there  was,  it  is 
faid,  an  obfervatory  (Diod.  Sic.  1.  ii. ),  by  the  advantage  of 
which  the  Babylonians  extended  their  drill  in  adronomy  be- 
yond other  nations.  For  when  Alexander  took  Babylon, 
Callidhenes  the  philofopher,  who  accompanied  him  thither, 
found  they  had  adronomical  obfervations  for  1903  years 
from  that  time,  which  carried  up  the  account  as  high  as 
the  1 15th  year  after  the  dood,  or  within  15  years  after  the 
tower  of  Babel  was  built,  or  to  the  year  B.C.  2334.  Till 
the  time  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  temple  of  Belus  contained 
only  this  tower,  the  rooms  of  which  ferved  all  the  occafions 
of  its  idolatrous  wordiip.  But  he  enlarged  it  by  erecting 
edifices  round  it  in  a fquare  of  two  furlongs  on  every  fide, 
and  a mile  in  circumference,  exceeding  the  fquare  at  the 
temple  of  Jerufalem  by  1800  feet.  The  whole  of  thele 
buildings  was  enclofed  by  a wall,  which  is  computed  to  have 
been  two  miles  and  a half  in  circumference.  In  this  wall 
were  feveral  gates  of  folid  brafs  fuppofed  to  have  been 
formed  out  of  the  brazen  fea,  brazen  pillars,  and  other  vef- 
fels  and  ornaments,  which  Nebuchadnezzar  had  brought  to 
Babylon  from  Jerufalem  ; for  he  is  faid  to  have  dedicated  in 
this  temple  the  fpoils  of  that  expedition.  Dan.  i.  2.  2 Chron. 
xxxvi.  7.  In  the  fame  places  were  feveral  images  or  idols  of 
maffy  gold  ; one  of  them  which  was  a ftatue  of  Belus,  in  an 
ereft  pofture  forty  feet  high,  crowning  the  fummit,  and 
relling  on  a pedeftal  of  fifty  feet  in  height.  As  this  is  faid 
to  have  weighed  1000  Babylonian  talents,  it  is  computed  to 
have  been  worth  three  millions  and  a half  of  our  money. 
According  to  Diodorus  Siculus  (ubi  fupra),  the  weight  of 
the  ftatues  and  decorations  amounted  to  five  thoufand  and 
odd  talents  in  gold,  and  their  value  has  been  eftimated  at 
above  twenty-one  millions  of  our  money  ; and  the  like  fum 
is  allowed  for  the  treafure,  utenfils,  and  ornaments. 

On  the  eaft  fide  of  the  river  ftood  the  old  palace  of  the 
kings  of  Babylon,  four  miles  in  circuit  ; and  oppofite  to  it, 
on  the  other  fide  of  the  river,  was  th^  new  palace  built  by 
Nebuchadnezzar,  which  was  eight  miles  in  circumference. 

For  an  account  of  the  hanging  gardens  of  Babylon,  fee 
Pensiles  Horti.  The  other  works  aferibed  to  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, by  Berofus  and  Abydenus,  were  the  banks  of 
the  river,  the  artificial  canals,  and  the  completion  of  the 
artificial  lake,  faid  to  have  been  funk  by  Semiramis.  The 
canals  were  cut  out  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  Euphrates,  in 
order  to  convey  the  waters  of  the  river,  when  it  overflowed 
its  banks,  into  the  Tigris,  before  they  reached  Babylon. 
The  chief  of  thefe  was  the  Naarmalcha. 

The  lake  was  on  the  welt  of  Babylon,  and,  according 
to  the  lowed;  computation,  40  miles  fquare,  160  in  compafs, 
and  35  deep  as  Herodotus  fays,  and  7 5 according  to 
Megaithenes.  It  was  dug  to  receive  the  waters  of  the 
river,  while  the  banks  were  building  on  each  fide  of  it  ; but 
the  lake,  and  the  canal  that  led  to  it,  were  afterwards  pre- 
ferred, and  found  ufeful  to  prevent  inundations,  and  to  ferve 
as  a refervoir,  from  which  water  was  occafionally  let  out  by 


Unices  for  improving  the  land.  The  banks  were  conftru&ed 
of  bricks  and  bitumen,  on  both  fides  of  the  river,  to  keep  it 
within  its  channel,  and  were  extended  through  and  beyond 
the  city,  occupying  an  interval  of  twenty  miles.  Oppofite 
to  each  ftreet,  on  either  fide  of  the  river,  was  a brazen  gate 
in  the  wall,  with  flairs  leading  down  from  it  to  the  river; 
which  gates  were  open  in  the  day,  and  fhut  in  the  night. 

All  thefe  works  are  attributed  by  Berofus,  Megaithenes, 
and  Abydenus,  to  Nebuchadnezzar  ; but  Herodotus  fays, 
that  the  bridge,  the  banks,  and  the  lake,  were  the  work  of  a 
queen  who  reigned  after  him,  called  Nitocris,  who  probably' 
finilhed  what  Nebuchadnezzar  had  begun  and  left  imperfect. 

Babylon  fubfifted  with  lingular  reputation,  and  was  for  a 
longtme  eonfidered  as  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  eaft.  At 
length  Cyrus,  having  fubdued  the  feveral  nations  that  inha- 
bited the  great  continent  from  the  iEgean  fea  to  the 
Euphrates,  and  likewife  Syria  and  Arabia,  entered  Affyria, 
and  diredted  his  march  towards  Babylon.  Nabonadius, 
Labynitus,  or  Bellhazzar,  who  then  reigned  at  Babylon, 
hearing  that  he  wa3  advancing  to  his  metropolis,  marched 
out  to  give  him  battle  ; but  being  put  to  flight,  he  returned 
into  the  city,  where  he  was  clofely  befieged  by  Cyrus.  But 
the  capture  of  a place  fo  ftrong,  and  furnifhed  with  all  kinds, 
of  provifions  for  twenty  years,  was  no  eafy  enterprife.  De- 
fpairing  of  fucceeding  aginft  it  by  ftorm,  lie  drew  round  it  a 
line  of  circumvalation,  with  a large  and  deep  ditch,  to  inter- 
cept its  communication  with  the  country.  He  alfo  divided  his 
army  into  twelve  bodies,  each  being  appointed  to  guard  the 
trenches  for  a month  ; but  the  befieged,  triumphing  in  the 
height  of  their  walls,  and  the  amplitude  of  their  ftores, 
infulted  Cyrus  from  the  ramparts,  and  feemed  to  defy  all  his 
efforts.  Cyrus,  having  fpent  two  years  before  Babyloa 
without  making  any  impreffion,  adopted  the  following  ftra- 
tagem,  which  proved  fuccefsful.  Informed  that  a great 
annual  folemnity  was  to  be  kept  in  the  city,  and  that  the 
Babylonians  were  accuftomed,  on  this  occafion,  to  fpend  the 
whole  night  in  drinking  and  debauchery,  he  thought  this  a 
proper  time  for  furprifing  them.  Accordingly  he  fent  a 
ftrong  detachment  to  the  head  of  the  canal  leading  to  the 
great  lake,  already  deferibed,  with  orders,  at  an  appointed 
time,  to  break  down  the  bank  which  feparated  between  the 
lake  and  the  canal,  and  to  turn  the  whole  current  of  the 
river  into  the  lake.  At  the  fame  time  he  appointed  one 
body  of  troops  to  occupy  the  place  where  the  river  entered 
into  the  city,  and  another  to  ftation  themfelves  where  it  came 
out;  and  he  ordered  them  to  march  in  by  the  bed  of  the 
rivei-,  which  was  two  ftadia  broad,  as  foon  as  they  fhould 
find  it  fordable.  Towards  the  evening  he  opened  the  head 
of  the  trenches  on  both  fides  of  the  river  above  the  city,  that 
the  water  might  difeharge  itfelf  into  them,  and  by  thefe 
means,  and  the  breaking  down  of  the  great  dam,  the  river 
was  foon  drained.  Then  the  two  bodies  of  troops  above- 
mentioned  entered  the  channel,  according  to  the  inftrudtions 
which  they  had  received;  and  advancing  towards  the  city, 
they  found  the  gates  left  open,  in  confequence  of  the  riot 
and  diforder  of  the  night,  and  penetrated  into  the  city  with- 
out oppofition.  Meeting  at  the  palace,  according  to  their 
previous  agreement,  they  furprifed  the  guards,  and  cut 
them  in  pieces.  Thofe  who  were  in  the  palace,  opening  the 
gates  to  know  the  caufe  of  the  confufion,  made  way  for  the 
Perfians  to  rufh  in  : and  thus  they  took  poffeflion  of  the 
palace  and  killed  the  king,  who  with  his  fword  in  his  hand 
came  out  to  meet  them.  The  king  being  killed,  and  thofe 
who  were  about  him  being  put  to  flight,  the  reft  fubmitted, 
and  the  Medes  and  Perfians  became  mailers  of  the  place ; 
B.  C.  538.  The  reduction  of  Babylon  put  an  end  to  the 
Babylonian  empire,  and  finally  fulfilled,  in  the  name  and  cha- 
racter 
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rafter  of  the  conqueror,  and  in  the  various  circumftances 
that  attended  this  event,  the  prophecies  which  Ifaiah,  Jere- 
miah, and  Daniel,  had  uttered  againft  this  proud  metropolis. 
However,  the  tower  or  temple  itood  to  the  time  of  Xerxes; 
hut  in  his  return  from  the  Grecian  expedition,  he  firft  plun- 
dered it  of  its  wealth,  then  demolilhed  the  whole,  and  laid  it 
in  ruins.  Alexander,  on  his  return  to  Babylon  from  his 
Indian  expedition,  propofed  to  rebuild  it,  and  to  make  it  the 
feat  of  his  empire;  but  his  death  prevented  his  accomplilhing 
that  defign.  After  the  death  of  Alexander,  the  city  of  Ba- 
bylon began  to  decline  apace;  and  its  decay  was  chiefly 
owing  to  the  vicinity  of  Seleucia,  which  was  built  by  Seleucus 
Nicator,  as  it  is  laid  to  mortify  the  Babylonians,  and  peo- 
pled with  500,000  perfons  drawn  from  Babylon. 

We  learn  further  from  a fragment  of  Diodorus  Siculus, 
produced  by  Valefius,  and  quoted  from  him  by  Vitringa 
(Comment,  in  Jefaiam,  c.  13.  vol.  i.  p.  421.),  that  a king 
of  Parthia  fent  many  of  the  Babylonians,  under  the  moft 
trivial  pretences,  into  flavery,  burnt  the  forum  and  fome  of 
the  temples  of  Babylon,  and  demolilhed  the  bell  parts  of 
the  city.  This  happened  about  130  years  B.  C.  Diodorus 
Siculus  (1.  ii.)  defcribes  the  buildings  as  ruined  or  deftroyed 
in  his  time  (B.  C.  44.),  and  alferts  that  only  a fmall  part  of 
the  city  was  inhabited,  but  that  the  greatei!  part  of  it  within 
the  wails  was  tilled.  Strabo  (1.  xvi.  p.  1073.)  wh°  wrote 
not  long  after  Diodorus  (B.  C.  30.),  fays,  that  part  of  the 
city  was  demolilhed  by  the  Perfians,  and  part  of  it  decayed 
by  time  and  the  negleft  of  the  Macedonians,  particularly  after 
the  building  of  Seleucia,  and  the  removal  of  the  royal  court 
thither.  Strabo  applies  to  Babylon  what  a comic  poet  faid 
of  Megalopolis  in  Arcadia  ; “ The  great  city  is  now  become 
a great  defert.”  Pliny  alfo  (H.  N.  1.  6.  c.  30.)  affirms 
(A.  D.  66.),  that  it  was  reduced  to  folitude  by  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Seleucia.  Paufanias,  about  A.  D.  153,  com- 
pares Megalopolis  to  Babylon,  and  fays  (Arcad.  c.  33. 
p.  668.  ed.  Kuhnii),  thatof  Babylon,  the  greateft  city  which 
the  fun  ever  faw,  nothing  remained  but  the  walls.  Maximus 
Tyrius  ( Dili.  6. ) mentions  it  as  lying  neglefted  and  forfaken 
and  Lucian  intimates  (Ethox.  five  Contemplantes),  that  in  a 
little  time  it  would  be  fought  for  and  not  be  found,  like 
Nineveh.  Conftantine  the  Great,  in  an  oration  preferved  by 
Eufebius,  lays,  that  he  himfelf  was  upon  the  fpot,  and  be- 
held the  defolate  and  miferable  condition  of  the  city.  In 
the  time  of  Jerome,  about  the  clofe  of  the  fourth  century, 
it  was  converted  into  a chafe  for  keeping  wild  beafts  within 
the  compafs  of  its  walls,  for  the  hunting  of  the  later  kings 
of  Perlia.  St.  Jerome  adds,  that,  excepting  the  brick  walls, 
which  after  many  years  are  repaired  for  theinclofing  of  wild 
beafts,  the  whole  fpace  within  its  defolation.  Hieron.  Com- 
ment. in  Ifai.  c.  13.  c.  14.  vol.  iii.  p.  in.  1 15.  ed.  Benedift. 
Benjamin  of  Teudela,  who  lived  in  the  twelfth  century, 
afferts  (Itin.  p.  76.),  that  ancient  Babylon  is  now  laid  wafte, 
but  that  fome  ruins  are  ftill  to  be  feen  of  Nebuchadnezzar’s 
palace,  into  which  men  fear  to  enter  on  account  of  the  fer- 
pents  and  fcorpions  that  are  in  the  midft  of  it.  Texeira,  a 
Portuguefe,  in  his  defcription  of  his  travels  from  India  to 
Italy,  cited  by  Bochart  (Phaleg.  1.  4.  c.  iy.),andby  Prideaux 
(pt.  1.  b.  8.),  affirms,  that  of  this  great  and  famous  city 
nothing  but  a few  veftiges  remained,  and  that  there  was  not 
any  place  in  the  whole  region  lefs  frequented.  Rauwolf,  a 
German  traveller,  whofe  travels  have  been  edited  by  Ray, 
palled  this  way,  A.  D.  1574,  and  defcribes  the  ruins  of  this 
famous  city,  which  he  found  in  the  village  of  Elugo,  not  far 
from  Bagdad.  He  mentions  fome  piers  and  arches  of  the 
old  bridge  over  the  Euphrates,  and  the  ruins  of  the  caftle 
and  tower,  which  are  the  habitations  of  venemous  creatures, 
that  are  fo  dangerous  as  not  to  be  acceffible  with  fafety. 


except  during  two  months  in  winter,  when  thefe  animals 
never  ftir  out  of  their  holes.  Petrus  Vallenlis,  or  Della 
Valle,  was  at  Bagdad  in  1616,  and  viiked  the  ruins,  as 
they  are  thought  to  be,  of  ancient  Babylon,  which  he  fays, 
appear  in  cor.iufion  like  a huge  mountain,  and  exhibit  a mafs 
cqrrefponding  in  form  and  lituation  to  the  pyramid  called  by 
Strabo  the  tower  of  Belus,  and  being  probably  the  tower  of 
Nimrod  in  Babylon,  or  Babel,  as  the  place  is  called.  But 
beftdcs  this  large  mafs,  there  are  no  traces  of  ruins  l'ufficier.t 
to  convince  an  obferver  that  fo  great  a city  as  Babylon  was 
ever  fituated  in  that  place.  Tavernier  fays,  that  ..  the  part- 
ing of  the  Tigris,  which  is  but  a little  way  from  Bagdad, 
there  is  the  foundation  of  a city  which  may  feem  to  have 
been  a large  league  in  compafs.  Some  of  the  walls,  he  favs, 
are  yet  Handing,  upon  which  fix  coaches  may  pafs  abreaft. 
They  are  made  of  burnt  brick,  ten  feet  fquare  and  three 
thick.  The  chronicles  of  the  country  reprefent  this  as  the 
fite  of  the  ancient  Babylon.  But  this  intelligent  traveller 
adopts  the  opinion  of  the  Arabs,  and  conceives  the  ruins  ob- 
ferved  by  himfelf,  and  alfo  by  Benjamin  the  Jew,  Rauwolf, 
and  Della  Valle,  to  be  the  remains,  not  of  Nebuchadnezzar’s 
palace,  or  of  the  tower  of  Babel,  but  of  fome  tower  built  by 
one  of  their  princes,  and  defigned  as  a beacon  to  affemble  his 
fubjefts  in  time  of  war.  Hanway  (Trav.vol  iv.  pt.  3.C.  10. 
p.  78.)  fays,  that  the  ruins  of  Babylon,  placed  about  fifteen 
leagues  to  the  fouth  of  Bagdad,  are  now  fo  much  effaced, 
that  there  are  hardly  any  veftiges  of  them  to  point  out  the 
fituation. 

Whoever  compares  thefe  accounts,  given  more  in  detail  by 
the  authors  above  cited,  with  the  predictions  of  the  ancient 
prophets,  will  perceive,  and  be  led  to  acknowledge,  how 
punctually  the  ravages  of  time  havecontributed  to  accomplifti 
them.  To  this  purpofe  biftiop  Newton  obferves  (Differt. 
on  the  Prophecies,  vol.  vii.  p.  285.),  that  when  Babylon 
“ was  converted  into  a chafe  for  wild  beafts  to  feed  and 
breed  there,”  then  were  exaftly  accompliftied  the  words  of 
the  prophets,  that  “ The  wild  beafts  of  the  defert,  with  the 
wild  beafts  of  the  illands,  fhould  dwell  there,  and  cry  in  their 
defolate  lioufes.”  One  part  of  the  country  was  overflowed 
by  the  river’s  having  been  turned  out  of  its  courfe,  and  never 
reitored  again  to  its  former  channel,  and  thence  became 
boggy  and  marfhy,  fo  that  it  might  literally  be  faid  to  be 
“ a poffeffion  for  the  bittern,  and  pools  of  water.”  Another 
part  is  defcribed  as  dry  and  naked,  and  barren  of  every 
thing,  fo  that  thereby  was  fulfilled  another  prophecy,  which 
feemed  in  fome  meafure  to  contradift  the  former,  “ Her 
cities  are  a defolation,  a dry  land  and  a wildernefs,  a land, 
wherein  no  man  dwelleth,  neither  doth  any  fon  of  man  pafs 
thereby.”  The  place  thereabout  is  reprefented  as  overrun, 
with  ferpents,  fcorpions,  and  all  forts  of  venomous  and  un- 
clean creatures,  fo  that  “ their  houfes  are  full  of  doleful 
creatures,  and  dragons  cry  in  their  defolate  places;  and  Ba- 
bylon is  become  heaps,  a dwelling  for  dragons,  an  aftonifh— 
ment  and  an  hilling,  without  an  inhabitant.”  For  all  thefe 
reafons,  “ neither  can  the  Arabian  pitch  his  tent  there,  nei- 
ther can  the  ftiepherds  water  the  folds  there  And  when 
we  find  that  modern  travellers  cannot  now  certainly  difcover 
the  fpot  of  ground  whereon  this  renowned  city  was  once 
fituated,  we  may  very  properly  fay,  “ How  is  Babylon  be- 
come a defolation  among  the  nations  ! Every  purpofe  of 
the  Lord  hath  he  performed  againft  Babylon,  to  make  the 
land  of  Babylon  a defolation,  without  an  inhabitant and 
the  expreffion  is  no  lefs  true  than  fublime,  that  “ The  Lord 
of  hofts  hath  fwept  it  with  the  befom  of  deftruftion.’*' 
“ How  wonderful  (adds  the  prelate)  are  fuch  predictions 
compared  with  the  events,  and  what  a convincing  argument 
of  the  truth  and  divinity  of  the  holy  fcriptures ! Well 

might 
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might  God  allege  this  as  a memorable  Inftance  of  his  pre- 
fcience,  and  challenge  all  the  falfe  gods  and  their  vo Lanes  to 
produce  the  like.  II  xlv.  21.  xlvi.  10.  And  indeed  where 
can  you  find  a fimilar  inftance,  but  in  fcripture,  from  the 
beginning  of  the  world  to  this  day  ?”  The  triumphant  ode 
upon  the  fall  of  Babylon,  recited  in  the  fourteenth  chapter 
of  Ifaiah,  merits  particular  attention,  a3  it  is  truly  admirable 
for  the  fevereft  ftrokes  of  irony,  as  well  as  for  the  fublimeft 
{trains  of  poetry.  “ The  Greek  poet  Alceus,  who  is  cele- 
brated for  his  hatred  to  tyrants,  and  whofe  odes  were  ani- 
mated wiih  the  fpirit  of  liberty  no  lefs  than  with  the  fpirit 
of  poetry,  we  may  prefume  to  fay,  never  wrote  any  thing 
comparable  to  it.”  Bilhop  Lowth,  in  his  excellent  lectures 
upon  the  facred  poefy  of  the  Hebrews,  hath  juftly  defcribed 
it  as  one  of  the  moll  fpirited,  molt  fublime,  and  moll  perfect 
compofitions  of  the  lyric  kind,  fuperior  to  any  of  the  pro- 
ductions of  Greece  or  Rome.  See  his  PradeCl.  xiii.  p.  1 20, 
&c.  PraeleCt.  xxviii.  p.  277,  &c.  Mr.  Mafon  hath  alfo  imi- 
tated it  in  an  Englilh  ode,  publilhed  with  fome  other  odes, 
in  1756. 

Babylon,  a city  of  Egypt,  which  was  watered  by  the 
river  Trajanus,  according  to  Ptolemy.  It  was  fituated  near 
the  Nile,  where  Grand  Cairo  now  {lands,  or  at  a fmall  dif- 
tance  from  it,  and  had  a caftle  ftrongly  fortified  both  by 
nature  and  art.  Some  fay,  that  it  was  founded  by  the  Per- 
fians  when  they  ravaged  Egypt  under  Cambyfes,  (fee  Jofe- 
phus  Antiq.);  and  that  it  was  ere&ed  in  the  place  where 
Latopolis  flood;  or  according  to  others,  when  Semiramis 
vifited  this  country  at  the  head  of  a formidable  army. 
Strabo  fays  (1.  xvii.),  that  it  was  built  by  fome  Barbarians, 
who  retired  thither  by  permiffion  of  their  fovereign,  and  that 
in  his  time  the  Romans  kept  in  garrifon  there  one  of  the 
three  legions  that  were  Rationed  in  Egypt.  From  the 
fortrefs  of  Babylon,  the  mountain  gently  Hoped  to  the  bank 
of  the  Nile;  and  150  Haves  were  continually  employed 
there  in  railing  the  water  by  means  of  wheels  and  an  aque- 
du&.  The  Perfians,  who  were  worfhippers  of  the  fun,  kept 
up  a perpetual  fire  in  this  place,  which  occafioned  its  being 
called  by  the  Arabs  “ The  caftle  of  the  lights.”  See 
Ca  iro,  and  Fostat. 

Babylon,  in  Scripture  Hi/lory,  is  a name  figuratively 
given  by  the  facred  writers,  particularly  by  St.  Peter,  1 . Ep. 
ch.  v.  v.  13.  and  by  the  author  of  the  Revelations,  ch.  xvii. 
and  xviii.  and  alfo  by  the  fathers,  to  Rome;  partly  on  ac- 
count of  her  greatnefs,  pride,  and  opprefiion  of  God’s  people, 
and  partly  for  her  refemblance  of  it  in  idolatry  ; that  king- 
dom fo  fully  reprefenting  the  idolatry  of  the  church  of 
Rome  in  the  defcription  given  of  it  in  the  fixth  chapter  of 
Baruch,  that  fcarcely  any  real  difference  betwixt  them  can 
be  obferved.  Whitby’s  Paraphrafe,  vol.  ii.  p.  661.  p.  753. 

BABYLONIA,  or  Chaldaja,  an  ancient  kingdom  of 
Afia,  was  founded  by  Nimrod,  the  grandfon  of  Ham,  and 
continued  diftinft  and  feparate  from  that  of  Affyria,  till 
Ninus  conquered  Babylon,  and  made  it  tributary  to  the 
A ffyrian empire.  (See  Assyria.)  This  country  was  known, 
in  ancient  times,  by  the  names  of  Shinar,  and  Shinaar, 
which  appellation  it  feems  to  have  retained  even  in  the 
time  of  Daniel.  The  name  of  Babylon  is  tmiverfally  fup- 
pofed  to  have  been  derived  from  that  of  the  tower  of  Babel; 
and  the  name  of  Chaldasa  arofe  from  the  Chaldseans,  or 
Chafdim.  (Jofeph.  Ant.  1.  i.  c.  7.)  Thefe  two  names 
fometimes  extend  to  the  whole  country,  being  indif- 
ferently taken  for  each  other ; and  fometimes  they  are 
limited  to  certain  parts.  By  Babylon,  or  Babylonia,  is 
meant  the  country  more  immediately  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  city  of  Babylon  ; and  by  Chaldaea,  that 
which  extends  fouthward  to  the  Perfian  gulf.  Chaldsa  it 


ufed  by  the  writers  of  the  Old  Teftament  for  the  whola 
country  (Jer.  xxiv.  5.  xxv.  12.  1.  8.  Ezek.  xii.  13.'';  and 
Babylonia,  generally fpeaking, by  profane  authors.  (Diodor. 
Sic.  1.  ii.  c.  11,12.  Strabo,  1.  xvi.  fub.  init.)  It  lies  between 
thirty  and  thirty-five  degrees  of  north  latitude;  and  was 
bounded,  according  to  Ptolemy,  on  the  north  by  Mefopo- 
tamia,  on  the  eall  by  the  Tigris,  on  the  weft  by  Arabia 
Deferta,  and  the  fouth  by  the  Perfian  gulf  and  part 
of  Arabia  Felix.  In  Babylonia,  properly  fo  called  and 
confidered  as  a diftindl  province  from  Chaldtea,  were  the 
following  cities  ; viz.  Babylon,  the  metropolis,  (See  Baby- 
lon); Vologfia,  or  Vologefocerta,  built  on  the  Euphrates 
by  Vologefis,  king  of  the  Parthians,  in  the  time  of  Vef- 
pafian ; Barfita,  probably  Strabo’s  Borfippa,  facred  to 
Diana  and  Apollo,  famous  in  the  time  of  this  geographer 
for  a woollen  manufacture,  and  for  being  the  habitation  of 
a certain  fedl  of  Chaldaans,  thence  called  Borifippeni; 
Idiccara,  on  the  Euphrates  and  the  borders  of  Arabia  De- 
ferta; Coche,  in  the  ifland  Mefene,  formed  by  the  Tigris; 
Saura  ; and  Pombeditha,  of  which  the  fituation  is  very  un- 
certain. In  ancient  times  the  Babylonian  name,  extending 
far  beyond  the  limits  both  of  Babylonia  and  Chaldasa,  com- 
prifed  all,  or  the  greater  part  of  the  provinces  fubjeCt  to 
the  Babylonian  empire.  See  Empire. 

The  air  of  this  country  was  generally  temperate  and 
falubrious;  though  it  was  occafionally  fubjeft  to  extraor- 
dinary heat  and  a peftilential  wind.  As  it  feldom  rained, 
the  inhabitants  were  under  the  necefiity  of  watering  their 
lands  by  means  of  wheels  and  engines,  and  of  trenches  and 
canals,  which  flowed  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Tigris. 
The  foil  was  rich,  the  climate  was  for  the  moft  part  excel- 
lent, and  the  inhabitants  were  induftrious  ; and  therefore 
this  country  vied,  in  refpedl  of  fertility,  with  any  other  fpot 
on  the  face  of  the  earth.  The  fouthern  parts  of  it,  between 
the  rivers,  have  been  compared  with  the  Delta  of  Egypt, 
which  it  refembles  by  its  natural  and  artificial  iflands,  and 
by  being  almoft  under  the  fame  parallel  of  latitude  ; and  the 
other  part  of  it,  or  Chaldasa  properly  fo  called,  between 
the  Euphrates  and  the  mountains  of  Babylon,  as  they  are 
commonly  termed,  is  not  much  lefs  watered  by  rivers  and 
canals  conducted  from  the  Euphrates,  and  large  refervoirs  of 
lakes  borrowed  from  the  fame  river.  Hence  Herodotus 
(1.  i.  c.  193.),  compares  this  country  with  Egypt ; and  he 
fays,  that,  with  regard  to  the  plenty  of  its  productions,  it 
was  reckoned  to  be  equal  to  a third  part  of  Afia,  or  of  the 
Perfian  empire  ; and  that,  in  the  fame  year,  it  yielded  300 
fold,  but  generally  200.  As  it  was  low,  flat,  and  well  wa- 
tered, it  abounded  with  willows,  and  was  called  “ the  val- 
ley of  willows,”  as  Prideaux  (Conn,  pk  i.  b.  i.p.  105. b after 
Bochart,  correCls  the  text,  If.  xv.  7.  The  palm  alfo  flourifhed 
naturally  every  where,  and  particularly  the  date  kind,  which 
afforded  bread,  wine,  and  honey  ; but  the  vine,  olive,  and  fig- 
tree,  did  not  fucceed  here  any  more  than  in  Egypt.  But  as 
to  grain,  it  exceeded  every  other  land;  the  millet  and  fefame 
flret  up  to  the  fize  of  trees ; and  the  leaves  of  the  barley 
and  wheat  were  ufually  four  fingers  broad.  The  fefame  af- 
forded oil,  inftead  of  the  olive ; and  the  palm  yielded  wine  in- 
flead  of  the  grape.  This  fertility  was  owing  in  a great  mea- 
fure  to  the  inundation  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  in  the 
months  of  June,  July,  and  Auguft ; the  fnow  of  the  moun- 
tains of  Armenia  mehing  in  thofe  months  : and  to  guard, 
againfl  injury  from  thefe  inundations,  the  inhabitants  formed 
artificial  rivers  and  canals,  by  which  they  diftributed  the 
waters,  and  maintained  an  eafy  communication  with  one 
another.  For  the  purpofeof  mutual  intercourfe,  and  parti- 
cularly of  navigating  the  Euphrates,  they  had  boats,  of  a 
round  form,  conftrn&ed  like  wicker-bafkets,  which  were 
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covered  with  hides,  and  guided  by  two  oars  or  paddles. 
They  had  neither  head  nor  Hern  ; but  being  of  different 
fixes,  they  ferved  for  carrying  various  quantities  of  their 
commodities  to  Babylon,  whence  they  returned  by  land,  the 
rapidity  of  the  ftream  not  allowing  them  to  return  by  water. 

The  government  of  Babylon,  like  that  of  Affyria,  was  def- 
potic,  and  the  fceptre  feems  to  have  been  hereditary.  Their 
potentates,  hovvever,  who  affumed  divine  titles,  and  who 
received  divine  honours,  adminiftered  their  government  by 
a variety  of  officers,  civil  and  military  ; and  thefe  were 
divided  into  three  claffes  : the  firft  had  the  charge  of  virgins, 
and  of  their  difpofal  in  marriage,  and  were  to  judge  in  cafes 
of  adultery,  and  limilar  matters  ; the  fecond  took  cognizance 
of  thefts  ; and  the  third  of  all  other  crimes.  The  chief 
officers  of  the  king’s  houfehold  were  the  captain  of  his  guard, 
who  had  the  execution  of  his  arbitrary  and  fanguinary 
commands;  the  prince  of  the  eunuchs,  who  had  the  charge 
of  the  education  and  fubliftence  of  the  youth  of  the  palace  ; 
and  the  prime  minifter,  refembling  the  Turkifh  vizier,  who 
fat  in  the  king’s  gate,  as  it  was  called,  to  hear  complaints, 
and  to  pafs judgment.  Bcfdes  thefe,  there  was  alfo  a mailer 
of  the  magicians,  whofe  province  it  was  to  fatisfy  the  king 
on  fubjedls  that  refpedled  the  prognoftication  of  futurity. 
Among  their  laws,  which  were  vague  and  variable,  one  of 
the  bell  feems  to  have  been  that  which  refpetted  marriage, 
and  which  was  calculated  to  increafe  the  number  of  inha- 
bitants ; for  which,  fee  Assyria.  Their  punilhments 
were  arbitrary,  and  depended  upon  the  will  of  a capricious 
monarch.  Beheading,  cutting  to  pieces,  turning  the 
houfe  of  the  criminal  into  a dunghill,  and  burning  in  a fiery 
•furnace,  were  penalties,  which  were  executed  by  order  of 
the  kings  of  Babylon.  The  religion  and  boalted  learning  of 
the  Babylonians  were  fo  blended  together,  that  they  are  not 
eafily  feparated  : for  the  Chaldees,  properly  fo  called,  were 
not  only  their  priells,  but  alfo  their  learned  men  ; whofe 
whole  fcience  feems  to  have  been  fubfervient  to  the  purpofes 
of  fuperftition.  (See  Belus,  and  Sabaism.)  As  the 
Babylonians  gave  rife  to  all  the  idolatries  and  fuperftitions 
that  prevailed  among  the  neighbouring  nations,  they  are 
charged  with  having  introduced  the  horrible  cuftom  of  fa- 
crificing  human  vidlims,  in  order  to  appeafe  or  conciliate 
their  deities.  The  Babylonians  were  much  addidled  to  judicial 
aftrology;  and  aferibed  an  influence  to  the  liars  and  planets, 
in  the  explication  of  which  their  chief  fcience  confilled. 
Aftronomy  was  with  them  fubfervient  to  aftrology,  and 
the  former  was  cultivated  in  fubordination  to  the  latter. 
Indeed,  the  principal  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  their  philo- 
fophy  and  learning,  confilled  in  the  application  of  this  fan- 
ciful and  unfounded  fcience.  However,  fome  have  dillin- 
guifhed,  withjuftice,  between  the  Chaldees,  and  Babylonians, 
aferibing  to  the  latter  a more  accurate  and  extenfive  ac- 
quaintance with  the  principles  of  aftronomy,  mathematics, 
and  mechanics,  than  the  former.  (See  Ckald.ean  Philo- 
sophy.) Of  their  mufic  and  poetry  we  have  few  certain 
records.  They  are  faid  to  have  excelled  in  architecture 
and  fculpture,  in  the  arts  of  defigning,  and  of  calling  metals, 
as  the  ornaments  of  their  metropolis  feem  to  teftify.  Their 
manufactures,  particularly  of  rich  embroideries,  fumptuous 
vellments,  magnificent  carpets,  and  fine  linen,  were  famous  ; 
and  they  fent  their  purple  into  the  eaftern  parts  as  an  article 
of  traffic.  Their  commerce,  efpecially  when  Babylon  was 
in:  the  meridian  of  her  glory,  mull  have  been  confiderable. 
The  metropolis  was  advantageoufly  fituated  for  this  pur- 
ofe  ; being  as  it  were  in  the  midfl  of  the  world,  and  having, 
y means  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  an  eafy  communica- 
tion with  the  weftern  and  northern  parts,  and  alfo  with  the 
eaftern  by  means  of  the  Perfian  gulf.  With  regard  to  their 
cuftoms,  we  may  mention  in  particular  their  mode  of  treat- 
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in g fick  perfons.  Having  no  phyficinns,  they  expefed 
them  publicly  in  the  moft  frequented1  places,  that  all  who 
faw  them  might  offer  their  advice,  if  they  had,  either 
from  their  own  experience  or  that  of  others,  any  knowledge 
of  their  cale.  Their  dead  they  embalmed  with  honey  and 
wax,  and  their  manner  of  mourning  refembled  that  of  the 
Egyptians.  The  Babylonians  were,  in  a high  degree, 
credulous  and  fuperftitious  : and  much  addidled  to  licentiouf- 
nefs  and  debauchery  in  their  general  conduct.  In  their 
drefs,  they  affected  pride  and  effeminacy.  Their  under 
garment  was  a linen  veil,  which- hung  down  to  their  heels  ; 
over  this  they  had  another  of  woollen  ; and  their  outer 
garment  was  a white  mantle  or  cloak.  They  fuffered  their 
hair  to  grow;  adorned  their  heads  with  a turban  or  mitre  ; 
and  anointed  their  bodies  with  the  oil  of  fefame.  Every 
individual  wore  a ring  with  a feal  on  his  finger,  and  bore  in 
his  hand  a carved  llaff  or  fceptre,  the  head  of  which  was 
adorned  with  fome  figure,  as  that  of  an  apple,  rofe,  lilly, 
eagle,  or  fome  fuch  emblem.  On  their  feet  they  wore  a 
kind  of  flippers.  The  inhabitants  of  this  country'  were 
divided  not  only  into  two  great  tribes,  the  Babylonians,  and 
Chaldaeans,  properly  fo  called,  but  into  other  fubordinate 
fedls.  Three  of  thefe  are  faid  to  have  fed  upon  nothing  but 
fi(h,  which  they  dried  in  the  fun,  and  formed  into  pafte, 
thus  fupplying  the  want  of  bread. 

As  to  the  hiftoryof  the  kingdom  of  Babylon,  diftinguifhed 
from  the  kingdom  of  Affyria,  the  firft  king  of  this  country 
mentioned  in  Ptolemy’s  Allronomical  Canon,  is  Nabonaffer, 
to  whom  Pul  or  Phul  bequeathed  it,  as  he  did  that  of  Affy- 
ria to  Tiglath-Pilefer,  in  the  year  747,  B.  C.  The  latter 
refided  at  Nineveh  ; and  the  former  at  Babylon.  From 
this  period  commonly  denominated  the  sera  of  Nabonaffer, 
to  the  year  625  B.  G.  when  Nabopolaffar  began  his  reign, 
nothing  remarkable  occurs  in  the  hiftory  of  the  kings  of 
Babylon;  excepting  that  Affaradinus  or  Effarhadon,  king 
of  Affyria,  he  brother  and  fucceffor  of  Senacherib,  took 
poffeffion  of  the  kingdom  of  Babylon,  B.  C.  680 ; and  that 
upon  his  death,  thefe  kingdoms  of  Affyria  and  Babylon 
were  again  feparated,  B.  C.  668.  In  the  twentieth  year 
of  Nabopolaffar,  B.  C.  606,  Nineveh  was  taken  and  dellroyed 
by  the  united  armies  of  Cyaxares  and  Nabopolaffar,  and  the 
feat  of  the  empire  transferred  to  Babylon.  This  Nabopo- 
laflar,  fometimes  called  Nebuchadnezzar,  was  the  father  of 
the  famous  Nebuchadnezzar,  or  Nabocolaffar,  whofe  hiftory 
occurs  in  the  facred  writings,  and  who  commenced  his  reign 
in  the  year  604  B.  C.  From  this  period,  to  the  conquell 
of  Babylon  by  Cyrus,  in  the  reign  of  Nabonadius,  Laby- 
nitus  of  Herodotus,  and  Belfhazzar  of  Scripture,  the  fon 
of  Evil-Merodach  by  Nitocris,  and  the  grandfon  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, in  the  year  538  B.  C.  the  hiftory  of  Babylon 
prefents  nothing  worthy  of  particular  notice.  For  an  ac- 
count of  the  conqueft  of  Cyrus,  which  terminated  the 
Babylonian  empire,  and  fubjedted  it  to  the  Perfians,  fee 
Babylon.  From  this  time,  Babylonia  was  never  eredled 
into  a aiftindt  kingdom,  but  has  ihared  the  7iciffitudes  of 
the  great  conquerors  who  have  at  different  times  appeared 
in  Alia.  It  is  now  frequently  the  object  of  contention  be- 
tween the  Turks  and  Perfians.  Anc.Un.  Hill.  vol.  iii,  p,  367 
— 437.  Rollin’s  Anc.  Hill,  voh  ii.  p.  I — 153. 

BABYLONIAN, Babylonic, or  Babylonish,  Capti- 
vity, Empire,  Epocha,  Gemara,  Hour,  Talmud,  Tear , ITc, 
See  the  feveral  articles. 

BABYLONICA  Texta,  in  Antiquity,  denote  a rich 
fort  of  weavings  or  hangings,  denominated  from  the  city  of 
Babylon,  where  the  practice  of  interweaving  divers  colours 
in  their  hangings  firft  obtained.  Plin.  H.  N.  lib,  viii,  c,  48. 

Hence  alfo  Babylonic  garments,  Babylonic  fkins,  Baby- 
Ionic  carpets,  houflngs,  &c.  j and  Babylonica  folana,  which 

were 
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were  coverings  laid  over  couches,  &c.  painted  with  gold, 
purple,  and  other  colours. 

Babylonian,  Balylonius,  is  alfo  ufed  in  fom z Ancient 
Writers , for  an  aftrbloger,  or  any  thing  relating  to  aftrology. 
Hence  Babylonia  Cura , the  art  of  calling  nativities  ; and 
numeri  Babylonii , the  computation  of  aftrologers.  Hor. 
hb.  i.  od.  12. 

Babylonics,  or  Chaldaics,  in  Literary  Hijlory,  a 
fragment  of  the  ancient  hiftory  of  the  world,  ending  at  267 
years  before  Chrift  ; and  compofed  by  Berofus  or  a prieft  of 
Babylon,  about  the  time- of  Alexander.  Stanley  Hilt. 
Phil. 

The  Babylonics  were  very  confonant  with  Scripture, 
as  Jofephus  and  the  ancient  Chriftian  chronologers  affure  us  ; 
whence  the  author  is  ufually  fuppofed  to  have  confulted 
the  Jewilh  writers.  Ide  fpeaks  of  an  univerfal  deluge,  an 
ark,  &c.  ; he  reckons  ten  generations  between  the  fir  11  man 
and  the  deluge;  and  he  marks  the  duration  of  the  feveral 
generations  by  Saroi  or  periods  of  223  lunar  months,  which 
reduced  to  years,  differ  but  little  from  the  chronology  of 
Mofes.  There  now  remain  only  a few  imperferit  extra&s, 
preferved  chiefly  by  Jofephus  and  Syncellus.  They  were 
forged  by  Annius  of  Viterbo.  Fabr.  Bib.  Grsc.  tom.  xiv. 
p.  175.  See  Berosus,  and  Chaldean  Philosophy. 

BABYRSA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a ftrong  place  of 
Armenia  Major,  fituate  in  the  mountains;  near  Artaxates, 
where  were  kept  the  treafures  of  Tigranes  and  Artabazus. 

BABYRUSSA,  in  Zoology,  a fpecies  of  Sus,  or  hog, 
having  two  tulles  growing  from  the  lower  part  of  the  front. 
This  is  the  horned-hog  of  Grew;  porcus  indicus  babyrouffa 
didlus  of  Ray ; and  baby-rouffa  of  Buffon.  In  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  French  naturalifts,  it  belongs  to  the  genus  of 
cochons  and  order pachydermes. 

The  babyrouffa  is  deferibed  by  Dr.  Shaw,  to  be  nearly  of 
the  fize  of  a common  hog.  but  of  a fomewhat  longer  form, 
and  with  more  (lender  limbs;  and  to  be  covered,  inftead  of 
briftles,  with  fine,  fhort,  and  fomewhat  woolly  hair,  of  a 
deep  brown  or  black  ifh  colour,  interfperfed  with  a few 
briftles  on  the  upper  and  hinder  part  of  the  back.  It  is  alfo 
diftinguifhed  by  the  very  extraordinary  pofition  and  form  of 
the  upper  tulles,  which  inftead  of  being  fituated  internally  on 
the  edge  of  the  jaw  as  in  other  animals  are  placed  externally, 
perforating  the  Ikin  of  the  fnout,  and  turning  upwards  to- 
wards the  forehead ; and  as  the  animal  advances  in  age,  be- 
coming fo  extremely  long  and  curved  as  to  touch  the  fore- 
head. Thefe  continue  their  curvature  downwards,  by  which 
means  they  muft  of  necefiity  lofe  their  power  as  offenfive 
weapons, which  theyprobably  poffefs  in  theyounger  animals; 
the  tulks  of  the  lower  jaw  are  formed  as  in  the  reft  of  the 
genus,  and  are  alfo  long,  lharp,  and  curved;  but  not  of 
equal  magnitude  with  thofe  of  the  upper.  The  upper  tulles 
are  of  a fine  hard  grain,  like  that  of  ivory ; the  eyes  are 
fmall;  the  ears  fomewhat  ereft,  and  pointed;  the  tail  rather 
long,  (lender,  and  tufted  at  the  end  with  long  hairs. 

The  babyrouffa  is  a gregarious  animal,  and  is  found  in 
large  herds  in  many  parts  of  Java,  Amboina,  and  fome  other 
Indian  illands,  but  is  faid  never  to  be  found  on  the  continent 
of  India.  Their  food  is  entirely  of  a vegetable  nature,  and 
they  often  feed  on  the  leaves  of  trees.  When  deeping,  or 
refting  tnemfelves  in  a Handing  pofture,  they  are  faid  often 
to  hook  or  fupport  themfelves  by  placing  the  upper  tulles 
acrofsthe  lower  branches  of  the  trees.  When  purfued,  they 
will  often  plunge  into  a river,  or  even  into  the  fea,  if  near, 
and  can  fwim  with  great  vigour  and  facility,  and  to  a vaft 
diftance.  1 he  voice  of  the  babyrouffa  is  faid  to  refemble 
that  of  the  common  hog,  but  it  occafionally  utters  alfo  a 
ftrong  or  loud  growling  note.  It  is  fometimes  tamed  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Indian  illands,  and  the  flelh  is  confidered 


as  wholefome  food,  Vide  Shaw  Gen.  Zool.  Erxleben,  See. 

Some  writers  imagine  this  quadruped  to  have  been  men- 
tioned by  Elian,  Pliny,  and  other  ancient  writers.  It  is 
thought  to  be  the  animal  noticed  under  the  name  of  tetrache- 
ros,  or  four-horned,  by  the  former;  and  that  kind  of  Indian 
boar,  deferibed  by  Pliny  as  having  two  very  long  bent  teeth  in 
the  lower  jaw,  and  two  others  rifing  in  front.  Aper  in  India, 
Plin.  &c.  Aper  cornutus,  Calpurn;  aper  indicus  orientalis 
babi  raefa  didtus,  Seba ; ftrange  hogs,  hogs  with  horns, 
Purch.  pilgr. ; eberhirfeh  oder  hirfeheber,  Knorrdelic,  &c. 

BABYSENGA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  an  ancient  town 
of  India,  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Ganges.  Ptolemy. 

BABYTACE,  a town  of  Alia,  feated  on  the  northern 
bank  of  the  Tigris.  Pliny. 

BAC,  in  Navigation,  is  ufed  for  a praam  or  ferry-boat. 

Bac,  in  Brewing.  See  Back. 

BACA,  or  Batatha,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a village  of 
Paleftine,  which  ferved  as  a boundary  between  the  Tyrians 
and  Galilee. 

Ba$a,  in  Geography,  a town  of  North  America,  in  New 
Navarre,  forty-miles  north-eaft  of  Cinaloa. 

Baca.  See  Baza. 

BACACUM,  or  Bagacum,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a 
town  of  the  Nervii,  in  Gallia  Belgica;  now  Bavay. 

BACADUCHI,  in  Geography , a town  of  North  Ame- 
rica, in  New  Navarre,  240  miles  north  of  Cinaloa. 

BACAIM,  or  Bacam.  See  Basseen. 

BAC  ALA,  a town  of  India,  on  this  fide  of  the  Ganges, 
on  the  eaftem  coaft  in  the  kingdom  of  Arracan. 

BACALAL,  a lake  and  fmall  country  of  North  Ame- 
rica, in  the  peninfula  of  Yucatan. 

BACALAN,  a town  of  Afia,  in  Tokareftan,  one  of  the 
fouthern  provinces  of  Great  Bucharia,  at  a fmall  diftance 
N.  W.  from  Anderab,  N.  lat.  36°  12'.  E.  long.  67°  35k 

BACALEO,  Bacalieu,  Baccolom,  or  Baccolan, 
an  illand  on  the  eaft  coaft  of  Newfoundland,  about  nine 
leagues  from  cape  St.  Francis,  and  eight  leagues  north  by 
eaft  from  Portugal  cove,  is  about  two  leagues  long,  and  half 
a league  broad.  This  illand  is  about  a league  from  the 
main,  with  a fair  channel  between  for  any  (hips.  N.  lat.  48° 
24'.  W.  long.  520  34'. 

BACAM,  a town  of  North  America,  in  New  Navarre, 
165  miles  north-weft  of  Cinaloa. 

BACANO,  a fmall  lake  of  Italy,  near  a village  of  the 
fame  name,  in  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter,  out  of  which 
iffues  the  fmall  river  Cremera. 

BACANO  R A,  a town  of  North  America,  in  New  Na- 
varre, 230  miles  fouth  of  Cafa  Grand. 

BACANTIBI,  in  Ecclefmjlical  Antiquity,  wandering 
clerks,  who  ftrolled  from  church  to  church.  Bingham. 

The  word  feems  formed  by  corruption  from  vacantivt. 

BACAPA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  North  America, 
in  New  Navarre,  120  miles  fouth-weft  of  Cafa  Grand. 

BACAR.  See  Bahar. 

BACARAT,  or  Baccarat,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Meurte,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in 
the  diftridl  of  Luneville  ; four  leagues  fouth-eaft  of  Lune- 
ville.  The  place  contains  1315,  and  the  canton  14,75-9  ,n_ 
habitants:  the  territory  includes  315  kiliometres  and  31 
communes. 

BACARDO,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  Hate  of  Genoa, 
three  miles  N.  N.  E.  of  Vintimiglia. 

BACASERAY,  or  Baktschisaray,  a town  in  the 
peninfula  of  the  Crim-Tartary,  where  the  khans  ufually 
refided,  feventy  miles  fouth  of  Precop.  It  was  partly 
burned  by  the  Ruffians  in  1736.  N.  lat.  450  30'.  E.  long. 
35°  IO'* 

BA  CAY,  a town  of  India,  on  the  other  fide  of  the 
l Ganges, 
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Ganges,  tlie  capital  of  a country  of  the  fame  name,  on  the 
eaftern  bank  of  the  river  Ava. 

BACBAKIRI,  in  Ornithology,  the  name  by  which  le  merle 
a plaftron  noir  de  Ceylan  of  Buffon,  is  known  at  the  cape 
of  Good  Hope  ; becaufe  its  note  very  clearly  expreffes  the 
fyllables  bac-ba-hi-ri.  This  is  the  green-pye  from  Ceylon 
of  Edwards;  Ceylon  thruffi  of  Latham;  and  turdus  Zeylonus 
of  Linnaeus. 

BACCA,  Berry,  in  Botany , denotes  fuch  fruits  as  con- 
fift  of  a pericarpium  full  of  juice  and  feeds,  without  any 
valves.  The  feeds  have  no  membranous  capfule  or  cover- 
ing, but  are  difpofed  pronufcuoufly  throughout  the  pulp,  as 
in  folanum,  & c.  and  are  generally  placed  on  foot-ftalks  at- 
tached to  receptacles  within  the  pulp,  as  in  ribes,  &c.  The 
berry  is  faid  to  be  proper  when  it  is  a true  pericarpium, 
formed  of  a germen;  and  improper , when  it  is  formed  from 
other  parts  of  the  fructification,  as  in  morns,  rofa,  juniperus, 
taxus,  &c.  A large  fucculent  calyx  becomes  a berry  ; in 
juniperus  the  three  petals  become  the  umbilicus ; in  poterium 
the  berry  is  formed  of  the  tube  of  the  corolla  ; in  fragaria, 
See.  it  is  firmed  of  the  top  of  the  receptacle  ; in  rubus,  See. 
it  is  formed  from  a feed,  which  is  the  receptacle  of  the  berry  ; 
in  rul'cus,  Sec.  it  is  inclufed  within,  and  is  part  of  the  nec- 
tary. The  berry  is  commonly  either  round  or  oval  ; and  is 
frequently  furnifhed  with  an  umbilicus,  as  in  ribes,  &c.  It 
does  not  naturally  open  to  difperfe  the  feeds  like  the  cap- 
fule; that  office  being  performed  by  birds  and  other  animals. 

BACC./E  Berrnudienjis , in  the  Materia  Medico,  the 
name  of  the  fruit  or  berries  of  the  fapindus,  or foap-berry-tree. 

BACCAI./E,  in  Ancient  Geography.,  a town  of  Afia,  in 
Syria,  feated  on  a plain  between  the  mountains  and  the  river 
Orontes. 

BACCALAN.  in  Geography , a fmall  ifland  in  the  Red 
Sea,  on  the  coaft  of  Arabia  Felix,  about  36  geographical 
miles  N.W.  of  Loheia.  It  is  inhabited  by  fifhermen,  and  has 
no  water  in  fummer,  which  is  then  brought  from  Foofht. 

B ACC AL ARIA,  in  Middle  Age  IVriters,  denotes  a 
kindof  country  farms,  confiftingof  feveralmanfes.  Du-Cange. 

Baccalaria  Dominic  aria,  or  In  dominie  at  a , was  more 
particularly  ufed  for  a farm  belonging  to  the  lord,  and  kept 
in  his  own  hands. 

BACCANELLUS,  Johannes,  in  Biography , a native 
of  Rheggio,  lived  in  the  early  part  of  the  fixteenth  century. 
He  was  deformed  in  body,  and  of  a diminutive  ftature,  but 
thefe  defeds  were  abundantly  compenfated  by  the  powers  of 
his  mind,  as  Braffavolus  teftifies.  We  have  of  him  the  fol- 
lowing works,  which  were  much  elteemed  : “ De  confenfu 
Medicorum,  in  curandis  morbis,”  lib.  4.;  and  “ De  confenfu 
Medicorum  in  cognofcendis  fimplicibus  Liber,”  Lut.  1554, 
Venet.  1555  and  1558,  and  Lugd.  1572,  i2mo.  containing 
a judicious  abridgement  of  the  opinions  of  the  early  Greek 
writers,  on  thefe  fubjeCts.  Linden.  Rediv.  p.  524. 

BACCARACH,  or  Bacharach,  in  Geography,  a 
town  of  Germany,  in  the  Lower  Palatinate,  formerly  im- 
perial and  free,  afterwards  fubjeCl  to  the  eleCtor  palatine, 
who  has  contributed  to  its  profperity  by  allowing  the  Cal- 
vinifts  and  Lutherans  to  eftabliffi  their  forms  of  worlhip 
there,  under  equal  privileges  with  the  Roman  Catholics ; 
now  a town  of  France  in  the  department  of  the  Rhine  and 
Mofelle,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftriCl  of 
Simmera ; feated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  at  the 
foot  of  a mountain  called  Vottffierg.  The  place  contains 
1237  and  the  canton  7204  inhabitants;  the  territory  in- 
cludes 12  communes.  It  is  famous  for  its. wines;  whence 
it  is  fuppofed  to  have  its  name  corrupted  from  “ Bacchi 
ara,”  the  altar  of  Bacchus.  Baccarach  was  fo  completely 
pillaged  by  the  troop*  of  Louis  XIV.  in  1689,  that 
Vol.  III. 


the  French  commander  was  obliged,  on  the  night  before 
he  left  the  town,  to  deep  on  ftraw,  which  was  ufed  next 
day  for  burning  it  ; eight  miles  north  of  Deux  Pouts, 
and  twenty-three  fouth  of  Coblentz.  ' N.  lat.  2'.  E. 
long.  70  52'. 

Baccarach  Wine,  a name  of  a particular  kind  of  wine,- 
by  fome  elteemed  a kind  of  RheniJh  ; but  Portzius,  who 
has  written  exprefsly  on  the  fubjedt,  obferves  that  it  differs 
from  all  the  common  Rheniffi  wine,  in  colour,  odour,  tafte, 
and  virtue. 

BACCARUM,  in  Entomology,  a fpecies  of  Acarus, 
found  on  goofeberries,  currants,  and  other  fruit-trees.  The 
abdomen  is  diftended,  red,  and  dulky  on  the  iides.  Linn. 
F11.  Suec. 

Baccarum,  a fpecies  of  Cimex,  of  a fomewhat  fulvous 
colour;  margin  of  the  abdomen  fpotted  with  brown.  De- 
geei,  Gmelin.  Inhabits  Europe. 

BACCHiE,  in  Antiquity,  the  prieileffes  of  Bacchus, 
who  celebrated  the  orgia,  or  mylteries  of  that  god. 

The  word  was  alfo  ufed  for  the  ivy  crowns  and  garlands 
worn  by  the  prielts  of  Bacchus,  in  offering  facrifices  to  him. 

BACCHANALIA,  religious  fealts  in  honour  of  Bac- 
chus, celebrated  with  much  folemnity  among  the  ancients, 
particularly  the  Athenians,  who  even  computed  their  yea.  s 
by  them,  till  the  commencement  of  Olympiads. 

The  bacchanalia  are  fometimes  alfo  called  orgia,  derived, 
as  fome  conceive,  from  the  Greek  o°G,  fury  ; on  account  of 
the  madnefs  and  enthufiafm  wherewith  the  people  appeared 
to  be  poffeffed  at  the  time  of  their  celebration. 

They  were  held  in  autumn,  and  took  their  rife,  according 
to  Herodotus,  from  Egypt,  where  they  were  known  under 
the  name  of  the  mylteries  of  Ifis  and  Oliris  ; whence,  ac- 
cording to  Diodorus,  they  were  brought  into  Greece  by 
Melampus  ; and  they  afterwards  paffed  into  Italy  and  Gaul, 
and  were  adopted  almolt  throughout  the  whole  Pagan  world. 

The  form  and  difpolition  of  the  folemnity  depended,  at 
Athens,  on  the  archon,  and  was  at  firlt  exceedingly  Ample  ; 
but,  by  degrees,  it  became  incumbered  with  a number  of 
ridiculous  ceremonies,  and  attended  with  much  diffolutenefs 
and  debauchery' ; infomuch  that  the  Romans,  who  grew 
alhamed  of  them,  fuppreffed  them  by  a fenatus-confultum 
throughout  all  Italy,  A.  U.  C.  568.  B.  C.  186.  It  was 
a faying  of  Plato,  recorded  by  Diogenes  Laertius,  (I.  iii. 
Segm.  39.),  that  to  drink  to  excefs  was  not  allowable,  ex- 
cept upon  the  feftival  of  that  god  who  is  the  giver  of  wine. 

The  women  had  a great  ffiare  in  the  folemnity,  w-hich  is 
faid  to  have  been  inftituted  on  their  account;  for  a great 
number  of  them  attended  Bacchus  in  his  expedition  to  In- 
dia, carrying  in  their  hands  the  thyrfus,  i.  e.  a little  lance, 
covered  with  ivy'  and  vine  leaves,  finging  his  victories  and 
triumphs  wherever  they  went ; the  ceremony  was  kept  up 
after  Bacchus’s  deification,  under  the  title  of  Bacchanalia, 
and  the  wdmen  were  inftalled  priefteffes  thereof,  under  that 
of  Baccha  or  Bacchantes. 

Thefe  priefteffes,  at  the  time  of  the  feaft,  ran  through  the 
ftreets,  and  over  the  mountains,  covered  with  tiger’s  Reins, 
their  hair  dilhevelled,  their  thyrfus  in  one  hand,  and  torches 
in  the  other,  howling  and  fhrieking  Euot  eroAtn,  tvoi  Bowy/s,  or 
lu  lay.%-,  Or  1 4.1  Bctx^E. 

Men  and  women  met  promifeuouily  at  the  feaft,  all  per- 
fectly' naked,  except  only  for  the  vine-leaves  and  clufters  of 
grapes,  which  bound  their  heads  and  hips  ; here  they  danced 
and  jumped  tumultuoufly,  and,  with  ftrange  gefticulations, 
fung  hynnns  to  Bacchus,  till,  being  weary  and  giddy,  they 
tumbled  down. 

The  licentioufnefs  of  thefe,  and  of  fome  other  feftivals, 
was  fo  well  known,  that  it  was. the  advice  of  wife  men  to 
3 I married 
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married  women  to  abftain  from  the  feafts  of  Bacchus,  and 
Ceres,  and  the  mother  of  the  gods.  Hence  that  faying  ot 
Ariftippus,  mentioned  by  Sextus  Empiricus,  concerning  a 
ehafte  woman,  “ That  Ihe  will  not  be  corrupted  even  at  tne 
Bacchanals;”  intimating  the  great  danger  of  thole  being 

vitiated  that  attended  thefe  fettivals. 

Bacchanalia,  Bacchanals,  is  alfo  a name  given  to 
pictures,  or  baffo-relievos,  whereon  the  fealt  is  reprefented, 
confiding  chiefly  of  dancings,  nudities,  and  the  like. 
Of  thefe  baffo-relievos,  we  have  feven  cr  eight  in  the 
“ Monumenti  inediti”  of  Winkelmann.  They  are  alio 
exhibited  on  a fine  vafe  of  agate,  preferved  in  the  abbey  of 
St.  Dennis  in  France. 

There  are  antique  bacchanals  Hill  feen  on  feveral  ancient 
friezes.  The  bacchanals  painted  by  Poufm  are  excellent. 

In  the  Juftinian  garden  at  Rome,  there  is  a marble  vafe 
of  mo  ft  precious  workmanfliip,  upon  which  is  a lepiefenta- 
tioii  of  thefe  orgies  of'  Bacchus,  T he  vafe,  from  the  beauty 
of  its  fculpture,  is  fuppofed  to  be  by  the  hand  of  Saurus. 
The  whole  pomp  of  one  of  thefe  procefiions  is  there  admira- 
bly reprefented ; in  which  are  introduced  Bacchus,  the 
Bacchanals,  the  Mienades,  the  players  on  flutes,  mations 
and  virgins,  with  the  crotalum  or  cymbalum,  and  tympa- 
num ; fawns  and  fatyrs,  holding  in  their  hands  vafes  and 
cups  ; prieffs  leading  the  vidims  deftined  for  facrifice,  fuch  as 
the  boar,  the  he-goat,  and  the  bull;  and,  laftly,  old  Silenus, 
drunk,  upon  his  afs,  which  he  is  hardly  able  to  guide.  Bur- 
ney’s Hilt.  Muf.  vol.  i.  p.  300. 

Some  writers  call  the  Romilh  Carnaval, ■ the  Chriflictn 
Bacchanalia. 

BACCHARIS,  in  Botany , ploughman’s  fpikenard.  Lin. 
949.  Schreb.  1285.  Gaertn.  t.  166.  Juff.  180.  Clafs,  Syn- 
genejia polygamia  fuperjlua.  Nat.  Ord.  Compofitce.  Corymbi- 
°f  ra  Juff.  Gen.  Char.  Cal.  common,  cylindric,  imbricate; 
feales  linear,  acute.  Cor.  compound;  equal ; corollules  her- 
maphrodite and  female  mixed ; proper  to  the  hermaphrodite, 
funnel-form,  five-cleft ; to  the  females,  fcarcely  apparent, 
almoff  none.  Stam.  filaments  five,  capillary,  very  finall;  an- 
thers cylindric,  tubular.  Pifu  germ  ovate ; ilyle,  filiform, 
the  length  of  the  flower  ; ftigma  bifid.  Per.  none.  Calyx 
unchanged.  Seeds,  folitary,  very  fhort,  oblong  ; down  Am- 
ple. Rec.  naked. 

Eff.  Gen.  Char.  Cal.  imbricate,  cylindric;  florets  female, 
mixed  with  hermaphrodites  ; down  Ample.  Recept.  naked. 
Obf.  This  genus  fcarcely  differs  from  that  of  conyza. 

Species,  1 . B.  ivafo/ia,  Peruvian  ploughman’s  fpikenard. 
Eupatorium  Africanum,  &c.  Pluk.  Phyt.  t.  328  f.  2. 
“ Leaves  lanceolate,  longitudinally  tooth-ferrate.”  Five  or 
fix  feet  high.  The  female  florets  with  a trifid  corolla  are 
very  abundant.  The  hermaphrodites  at  the  difk  are  few  and 
live-cleft  ; feales  of  the  calyx  in  a ftate  of  maturity  fpread 
very  much  ; florets  of  the  difle  barren,  of  the  ray  fqrtiie, 
Tubulate,  fcarcely  toothed  ; recept.  conical.  A native  of 
America.  Cultivated  at  the  Chelfea  garden  in  1696.  2.  B. 

nerfolia,  oleander-leaved  ploughman’s  fpikenard.  “ Leaves 
lanceolate,  ferrate  at  the  upper  part  with  one  or  two  tooth- 
lets.”  This  rifes,  with  a foft  ihrubby  ftalk,  to  the  height 
of  eight  or  ten  feet.  Flowers 'of  an  herbaceous  colour,  pro- 
duced in  fpikes  at  the  extremities  of  the  branches.  3.  B. 
arborea.  “ Leaves  elliptic-lanceolate,  quite  entire,  naked, 
petioled.”  About  three  feet  high,  with  a trunk  the 
thickncfs  of  the  human  arm.  Leaves  alternate,  acute, 
rough ; the  terminal  corymbs  panicled.  Obferved  in 
woods  on  the  ifland  of  Johanna,  by  Koenig.  4.  B;  halmi- 
folto,  fca-pnrflane-leaved  ploughman’s  fpikenard,  or  ground- 
lel  tree.  “ Leaves  obovate,  emarginate-crenate  in  the  up- 
per part.”  Stems  Ihrubby,  fix  feet  high ; leaves  many, 


like  thofe  of  goofe-ioot,  but  ffiffer,  irregularly  placed  ont 
the  branches ; flowers  crowded,  naked,  at  the  ends  of 
the  twigs,  not  handfome,  fo  that  it  is  rather  for  the  foliage 
of  the  plant,  which  continues  green  throughout  the  year,, 
that  it  is  ufually  cultivated.  A native  of  North  America. 
Cultivated  by  bilhop  Compton  in  1688.  5.  B.  Diofcoridis, 

“ Leaves  broad,  lanceolate,  toothed,  fefiile,  ffipuled.” 
Shrubby,  fix  feet  high ; leaves  alternate,  half  ftem-clafping, 
deeply  indented  at  the  bafe,  foft;  panicles  final!  ; calyx 
fhorter  than  the  flower.  It  is  wrongly  named  Baccharis  of 
Diofcorides,  fee  Supp.  Plant.  367.  A native  of  Egypt. 

6.  B.  indlca.  “ Leaves  obovate,  tooth-letted,  petioled.’5 
Leaves  fmooth  ; branches  with  raffed  ftreaks  ; corymb  large, 
terminating;  peduncles  angular,  with  fubulate  braCtes;  ca- 
Ivxes  cylindric,  fmooth.  A native  of  Ceylon,  and  the  cape 
of  Good  Hope.  7.  B.  brafiliana.  “ Leaves  obovate,  entire, 
fcabrous,  fefiile,  veined  underneath.”  Stem  fornewhat  an- 
gular ; leaves  obtufe,  almoff  quite  entire  ; panicles  nearly 
naked,  with  remote  alternate  flowers;  down  ferruginous. 

It  differs  from  the  indica  in  having  ffiffer,  fefiile,  and  fcarcely 
toothed  leaves,  and  its  flowers  larger,  fewer,  and  more  re- 
mote. A native  of  Braiil.  8.  B.  fcctida.  “ Leaves  lan- 
ceolate, ferrate-toothed,  corymbs  leafy.”  Six  or  feven  feet 
high  ; leaves  long,  hoary  on  the  under  fide,  of  a difagree- 
able  fmell  when  handled  ; corymbs  terminal.  A native  of 
North  America.  Cultivated  here  in  1729.  9.  B.  chinenjis. 
Lour.  Coch.  494-  “ Leaves  lanceolate,  quite  entire,  tomen- 
tofe  beneath,  italked  ; peduncles  many-flowered,  axillary.” 
An  under-lhrub,  three  feet  high,  ereCt,  Ample,  round  ;■ 
leaves  alternate,  ftalked ; flowers  yellow,  oblong.  A na- 
tive of  China,  near  Canton. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  Species  1.  may  be  propagated 
by  cuttings,  planted  in  a ffndy  border,  during  any  of  the 
fnmmer  months  ; or  by  feeds  fown  on  a common  border  in 
the  fpring.  If  planted  in  a warm  iituation,  it  will  live  in 
mild  winters  in  the  open  air ; but  it  is  ufually  kept  in  the 
green-houfe,  and  placed  out  in  fummer.  It  requires  much 
water  in  warm  weather.  The  feeond  fpecies  is  difficult  to 
propagate,  for  the  cuttings  will  feldom  take  root,  and  it 
rarely  has  {hoots  near  the  ground  to  lay  down,  fo  that  in 
Holland  they  lay  down  the  entire  head  of  young  plants, 
flitting  the  fmaller  branches,  in  the  fame  manner  as  is  prac- 
tifed  for  carnations,  laying  them  into  the  ground,  and  fork- 
ing each  down  to  prevent  their  riling  : thefe,  when  duly 
watered,  will  put  out  roots  in  one  year,  when  they  may  be 
taken  off,  and  planted  in  fmall  pots  filled  with  light  earth, 
and  placed  in  the  fliade  till  they  have  taken  new  root.  In 
fummer  they  ought  to  be  kept  in  a Iheltered  fituation,  and 
in  the  green-houie  in  winter.  The  fourth  fpecies  may  be  pro- 
pagated by  cuttings  planted  in  April  or  May,  in  a lhady  bor- 
der, and  if  properly  watered  they  will  be  fit  for  tranfplanting 
in  the  places  where  they  are  to  remain  at  Michaelmas.  The 
eighth  ipeciesmaybe  alfo  propagated  by  cuttings,  which  in 
about  two  months  take  root,  when  they  are  to  be  potted 
and  kept  under  a frame  during  the  winter.  The  others  are 
more  tender  and  require  the  protection  of  a ftove,  but  are 
little  known  in  this  country.  See  Martyn  Miller’s  DiCt. 

Bacchari s.  See  Athanasia, Chrysocoma, Conyza. 

Baccharis  was  alfo  the  name  of  a fweet  ointment  among 
the  ancients,  fo  called  perhaps  from  this  herb’s  being  a prin- 
cipal ingredient  in  it. 

BACCHAROIDES.  See  Conyza. 

BACCHI,  in  Mechanics-,  a kind  of  ancient  machines,  in 
form  of  goats,  ufed  by  Jupiter  in  his  wars  againft  the  giants. 
Rudbeck  deferibes  two  kinds  of  bacchi,  one  made  like  the 
battering-ram,  wherewith  Jupiter  demolifhed  the  enemies’ 
fortifications  ; the  other  contrived  to  caff  fire  out  of,  from 

whence 
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whence  the  Greeks  are  conjectured  to  have  framed  their 
idea  of  chimera. 

BACCHIAS,  and  Antibacchias,  in  Ancient  Geogra- 
phy, the  name  of  two  iflands  in  the  Arabic  gulf,  according 
to  Pliny.  They  are  called  by  Ptolemy  and  Stephanas, 
Bacch't  and  Antibacchi  infill  a. 

BACCHIC,  fomething  relating  to  the  ceremonies  of 
Bacchus.  The  celebrated  intaglio,  called  Michael  Angelo’s 
ring,  is  a reprefentation  of  a Bacchic  fealt. 

Bacchic  Song,  is  fometimes  u fed  for  achanfon  a Loire,  or 
compofition  to  infpire  jollity.  But,  in  a more  proper  fenfe, 
it  is  reffrainedto  a dithyrambic  oce,  or  hymn. 

BACCHIC  A,  in  Botany,  fometimes  ufed  for  hedera  or  ivy. 

BACCHIGLIONE,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Italy,  in 
the  Hate  of  Venice,  which,  after  watering  Vicenza  and  Padua, 
difeharges  itfelf  into  the  gulf  of  Venice,  near  Chiozza. 

BACCHINI,  Benedict, in  Biography,  a learned  monk, 
was  born  at  Borgo  San  Donino,  in  the  duchy  of  Parma,  in 
the  year  1651.  At  the  age  of  fixteen  he  entered  into  the 
order  of  St.  Benedict,  in  the  monaftery  of  Mount  Cafiin, 
and  applied  to  his  ftudies  fo  intenfelyas  to  injure  his  health. 
After  having  travelled  with  Arcioni,  abbot  of  the  Bene- 
dictines at  Ferrara,  to  whom  he  was  fecretary,  he  refigned 
his  office,  and  fettled  at  Parma.  Here  he  publiffied  a literary 
journal,  manifelting  great  learning  and  judgment ; but  it  ex- 
cited againlt  him  many  enemies,  who  prevailed  with  the  duke 
of  Parma  to  baniffi  him  from  his  territory.  Bacchini  then 
retired  to  Modena,  where  he  was  patroniied  by  the  duke  of 
Modena,  and  appointed  his  hiftoriographer  and  librarian. 
The  materials  which  he  collected  for  invelligating  the  gene- 
alogy and  hiitory  of  the  houfe  of  Efte,  were  transferred  to 
his  fueceffor  Muratori,  upon  his  removal  to  the  abbacy  of  the 
BenediCtines  of  Modena.  In  1705,  he  founded  at  Modena 
an  academy  of  ecclefialtical  literature.  His  laft  preferment 
was  that  of  profeffor  of  ecclefiaftical  hiitory  in  the  univerfity 
of  Bologna,  where  he  died  at  the  age  of  feventy,  in  the  year 
1721.  Bacchini  was  one  of  the  molt  celebrated  fcholars  of 
his  age,  diffinguiffied  by  his  univerfal  learning,  refined  tafte, 
'theological  fkill,  and  ecclefiaftical  philology  ; to  all  which 
he  added  in  early  life  eloquence  as  a preacher  ; and  in  more 
mature  years  critical  acumen,  and  eminent  fkill  in  decypher- 
ing manuferipts.  Belides  his  literary  journal,  commenced  at 
Parma  in  1686,  and  continued  to  1690,  refumed  at  Modena 
from  1692  to  1697,  and  extant  in  nine  volumes  4to.  ; he 
wrote  in  Italian  “ The  Hiitory  of  the  Benedictine  Monaf- 
tery of  Polironi and  in  Latin,  “ De  Siftrorum  Figurisac 
Differentia,”  qto.  Bononire,  1691, and  reprinted  at  Utrecht, 
4to.  1696,  with  notes  by  Tollius  ; “ De  Ecclefiafticae  Hie- 
rarchiae  Originibus,”  4to.  Modena;,  1 703  ; and  feme  other 
fmall  pieces.  Nouv.  Diet.  Hiffibr.,-  Gen.  Biog. 

BACCHIS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Egypt, 
near  the  lake  Moeris.  Ptolemy. 

BACCHIUM,  an  iflandof  the  fEgean  fea,  oppofite  to 
Phocaea,  at  the  entrance  of  the  gujf  of.  Smyrna.  The  tem- 
ples and  ftatues  with  which  it  was  richly  adorned,  were 
ranfacked  by  the  Romans. 

BACCHIUS,  in  the  Latin  Poetry,  a kind  of  foot,  con- 
futing of  three  fyllables  ; whereof  the  nrft  is  fhort,  and  the 
two  latter  long  ; as  egeflas. 

The  bacchius  is.  the  reverfe  of  a da£tyl,  and  takes  its. 
name  from  that  of  Bacchus,  becaufe  frequently  ufed  in  the 
hymns  com po fed  in  his  honour.  It  was  alfo  called  among 
the  ancients,  anotrlus,  tripqdius,faltans;.  and  by  the  Greeks, 

TTCCflauHor. 

BACCHIUS  SENIOR,  in  Biography,  one  of  the  feven 
Greek  writers  in  mufic,  collefted  and  publiffied  with  a Latin 
iranfiation  and  notes,  by  Meibomius,  in  1652,  is  fuppofed 
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to  have  ffouriffied  about  the  time  of  Ptolemy,  that  is,  in  the 
fecor.d  century.  His  “ Introduction  to  the  Art  of  Mufic,” 
is  in  dialogue;  in  the  courfe  of  which. all  the  terms  ufed  in 
tli  e ancient  Greek  mufic  are  to  be  defined,  and  explained  in 
Greek  characters  of  notation. 

Bacchius  is  the  only  one  of  thefe  feven  ancient  mufical 
writers,  who,  like  Ptolemy,  allows  of  no  more  than  feven 
modes.  See  Modes.  On  the  fubieft  of  rhythm,  he  quotes 
Ariffoxenus,  Nicomachus,  Leophantus,  and  Didymus  ; fo 
that  it  is  certain  he  wrote  fubfequent  to  all  thole  authors. 

BACCHUS,  i n Entomology,  a large  fpecies  of  Scara- 
e At  us,  that  inhabits  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  ffiield 
of  the  head  is  four-toothed  ; thorax  gibbous,  and  with  the 
wing-cafes  glabrous.  Fabricius. 

Bacchus,  a fpecies  of  Curcu lio  that  inhabits  Europe, 
It  is  coppery,  with  the  fnout  and  ends  of  the  feet  black. 
Fabricius,  See. 

Bacchus,  a fpecies  of  Monoculus,  with  an  orbicular 
ffiell : antennae  extended  horizontally  ; taiLalenticulated  on 
each  fide.  Muller  entomoftr.  Inhabits  rivers. 

Bacchus,  in  Mythology,  a name  fynonymous  among 
the  Phoenicians  with  ‘'mourning,”  and  fuppofed  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  Phoenician  term  bakah,  to  ‘weep , and  given  to 
feveral  deities,  or  rather  to  the  fame  god,  acknowledged  un- 
der various  diftincl  epithets  and  characters  in  the  different 
countries  where  he  was  worffiipped.  I11  Egypt,  he  was  called 
Ofir'ts  ; in  Arabia,  Adoneus  ) in  Myfia,  Phanaces  ; in  India, 
Dlonyfi us,  or  Dlomifus  ; by  the  Lucanians,  Penlheus  ; through- 
out the  Roman  dominions,  Liber,  Sec.  & c.  The  reafons 
affigned  for  thefe  different  appellations,  by  which  the  fame 
god  was  diffinguiffied,  are  ffated  by  Banier  in  the  fecond 
volume  of  his  “ Mythology.”  It  is  natural  to  fuppofe  that 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  in  their  ufual  manner,  bellowed 
upon  the  one  Bacchus  whom  they  worffiipped,  the  feveral 
adtions  aqd  attributes  of  the  many  divinities  known  by  that 
name,  and  by  other  equivalent  denominations  in  different 
countries,  Cicero  (de  Nat.Deor.  iii.  23.)  mentions  five  divi- 
nities known  by  the  name  of  Bacchus,  and  thus  adds  two 
to  the  three  of  Diodorus  Siculus  and  Philoffratus.  Anti- 
quity, however,  has  chiefly  diffinguiffied  two  gods,  under 
the  title  of  Bacchus;  that  of  Egypt,  the  fon  of  Ammon, 
and  the  fame  with  Oliris  ; and  that  of  the  Greeks,  or  of 
Thebes  in  Boeotia,  the  fon  of  Jupiter  and  Sernele.  The 
Bacchus  of  Egypt  was  the  Dionyfus  of  the  Arabians,  fo 
called  from  the  city  of  Nyfa  in  Arabia  Felix,  where  he  was 
brought  up,  and  worffiipped  by  them  in  confequence  of  the 
glory  he  had  acquired  by  leading  his  army  into  India.  (See 
Dionysus.)  According  to  fir  liaac  Newton  (Chron.  apud 
Op.  vol.  v.  p.  77 — 80. ),  this  great  Bacchus,  whom  the  Ara- 
bians fo  denominated  from  a word  which  in  their  language 
fignified  “ great,”  was  the  fame  with  Sefac  or  Sefoftris, 
who  became  king  of  Egypt  in  the  reign  of  Solomon.  ( 1 
Kings  xi.  40)  See  Sesac,  and  Sf.sostris. 

Ail  agree  (fays  this  author)  that  Bacchus  was  the  fame 
king  of  Egypt  with  Ofiris  (fee  Osiris);  and  he  fuppofes 
that  the  Coelus,  or  Uranus,  or  Jupiter  Uranius^  of  the  Ara- 
bians, the  other  god  belides  Dionyfus  whom  they  wor- 
ffiipped, was  the  fame  king  of  Egypt  with  Ammon,  the 
father  of  Bacchus,  according  to  the  poet ; 

“ Quamvis  iEthiopurn  populis,  Arabumque  beatis 
Gentibus,  atque  Indis  unus  fit  Jupiter  Ammon.”  ' 

( See  Ammon.)  Sir  IfSac  Newton  adds,  that  wherf  Ariadne, 
the  daughter  of  Minos,  was  deferted  by  Thefeus  in  the 
iffand  Naxos  or  Dia,  and  taken  up  by  Glaucus,  an  Egyp- 
tian commander  at  fea,  ffie  became  the  miffrefs  of  the  great 
Bacchus,  who  was  at  that  time  returning  from  India  in 
3 I 2 ■ triumph  j 
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triumph  ; and  by  him  (he  had  two  Ions,  Pnlvas  and  Eume- 
don,  who  were  Argonauts.  This  Bacchus  was  caught  m 
bed  in  Phrygia  with  Venus,  tiie  mother  of  iEneas,  accord- 
ing to  Homer  (Odyff.  1.  viii.  v.  292.),  juft  before  he  came 
over  the  Hellefpont  and  invaded  Thrace  ; and  he  married 
Ariadne,  the  daughter  of  Minos,  according  to  Pleftod. 
(Thecgon,  v.  947.  ) ; and  therefore,  by  the  teftimony  of 
both  Homer  and  Hefiod,  who  wrote  before  the  Greeks 
and  Egyptians  corrupted  their  antiquities,  this  Bacchus  was 
one  generation  older  than  the  Argonauts  ; and  lo  being  king 
of  Egypt  at  the  fame  time  with  Sefoftris,  they  mull  be  one 
and  the  fame  king.  They  alfo  agree  in  their  a ft  ions  : Bac- 
chus invaded  India  and  Greece  ; and  after  he  was  routed  by 
the  army  of  Perfeus,  and  the  war  was  compofed,  the  Greeks 
did  him  great  honours,  and  built  a temple  to  him  at 
Ar'ros,  and  called  it  the  temple  of  the  Ctefian  Bacchus, 
becaufe,  as  Paufanias  relates  J.  2.  c.  23.),  Ariadne  was 
buried  in  it. 

The  diftinftive  charafter  of  this  Indian  Bacchus  was  a 
long  beard,  whence  he  was  denominated  “ the  bearded 
Bacchus,”  or  Kalv^myuv.  Some  have  firppofed  that  there 
was  another  Bacchus  peculiar  to  Egypt,  and  the  moft  an- 
cient of  all  i and,  indeed,  Diodorus  Siculus  feems  to  war- 
rant this  opinion,  by  mentioning  three  different  deities  under 
this  appellation.  Accordingly,  Bochart  (Geog.  Sacr.  1.  1. 
c.  18.  apud  Oper.  t.  i.  col.  439,  &c.)  fuggelts,  that  Bac- 
chus was  the  fame  with  Nimrod  the  father  of  Ninus;  and  he 
fuppofes  that  the  worlhip  of  this  deity  originated  in  Aflyria, 
and  from  thence  was  tranfmitted  to  the  Syrians  and  Phoeni- 
cians; and  that  it  was  communicated  by  the  Phoenicians  to 
the  Greeks.  Many  of  his  names,  attributes,  and  aftions 
bear  an  obvious  alluiion  to  the  fcripture  hiftory,  and  are 
moft  fatisfaftorily  elucidated  by  it.  Amongft  thofe  who 
have  referred  the  origin  of  Bacchus,  and  the  worlhip  that 
was  performed  in  honour  of  him,  to  the  earlieft  antiquity, 
and  very  nearly  to  the  difperfion  at  Babel,  we  may  mention 
the  learned  Mr.  Bryant,  who  difeovers  in  the  hiftory  of  the 
exploits  of  this  illuftrious  perfon,  references  to  the  migra- 
tion of  the  Cuthite  colonies,  or  of  the  funs  of  Chus,  who, 
upon  the  difperfion,  partly  betook  themlelves  eaftward  to 
the  Indus  and  Ganges,  and  partly  palled  into  Egypt.  See 
Cuthites,  and  Dispersion. 

The  Theban  Bacchus,  or  Grecian  Bacchus,  is  particularly 
diftinguiihed  by  Diodorus  Siculus,  1.  iii.  This  hillorian  in- 
forms us,  that  Orpheus  firft  deified  the  fon  of  Semele  by 
the  name  of  Bacchus,  and  that  he  appointed  his  ceremonies 
in  Greece,  in  order  to  render  the  family  of  Cadmus,  the 
grandfather  of  the.  Grecian  Bacchus,  illuftrious.  Semele, 
it  is  faid,  was  ftruck  with  lightning  at  the  very  inftant  of 
her  fon’s  birth  ; and  the  child  was  probably  denominated 
Bacchus,  from  the  grief  which  this  melancholy  accident 
might  have  occafioned  i 1 the  family.  Cadmus,  with  a view 
of  concealing  his  daughter’s  difhonour,  conveyed  away  his 
infant  grandfon,  as  it  fliould  feem,  to  fome  of  his  relations 
in  Phocnii  . or  Egypt.  After  having  been  there  inftrufted 
in  the  myfteries  of  Ifis  and  Ofiris,  and  initiated  in  all  the 
magical  or  juggling  tricks  of  tiie  Egyptian  priefts  and  hiero- 
phants, and  having  attained  the  maturity  of  age,  he  returned 
to  Thebes  with  the  traditional  retinue  of  the  original  deity 
of  the  fame  name,  and  claimed  divine  honours;  which,  after 
fome  oppofition,  were  allowed  him.  To  this  Grecian  Bac- 
chus the  aftions  of  Ofiris  were  alcribed,  together  with  a 
variety  of  abfurd  and  difgraceful  adventures  in  which  his 
prototype  had  no  concern  Hence  the  Theban  Bacchus 
became  a monftcr  of  licentioufnefs  and  debauchery  ; where- 
as the  Egyptian  was  of  a very  contrary  charafter.  Of 
courfe  the  myfteries  of  the  former  were  attended  with  the 
moft  (hocking  abominations.  See  Bacchanalia. 


According  to  the  account  of  Diodorus  Siculus  (1.  iii' 
p.  207.)  there  was  no  nation  upon  earth,  neither  Grecian 
nor  foreign,  that  was  not  indebted  to  this  deity  for  fome 
mark  of  iiis  munificence  and  favour.  He  taught  the  peo- 
ple to  plant  the  vine,  and  to  preferve  the  juice  of  the  grape, 
and  to  lay  up  the  fruits  of  the  earth  in  proper  repofitories. 
Thofe  who  pofleffed  an  harfh  and  ungenial  foil,  not  adapted 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  vine,  were  (hewn  the  art  of  mak- 
ing a drink  from  barley,  not  lefs  grateful  than  that  which 
proceeded  from  the  gr  ipe.  He  adds  (1.  iv.  p.210),  that 
the  perfon,  from  whom  thefe  blefimgs  were  derived,  is  re- 
prefented  of  the  higheft  antiquity,  and  the  greateft  bene- 
faftor  ever  known  by  mankind.  Such  is  alfo  the  hiftory 
given  of  Ofiris,  under  which  charafter,  fays  Bryant  (Anc. 
Myth.  vol.  iii.  p.  44  5 . ) , we  are  to  underftand  a people  who 
went  forth  and  performed  all  that  has  been  mentioned. 
Their  religion  confided  in  the  worfhip  of  the  fun  under 
various  titles  ; accordingly  however  Dionufus  or  Bacchus 
may  be  diverfified  by  various  names  or  titles,  all  of  them, 
as  this  learned  writer  imagines,  with  regard  to  worlhip,  re- 
late ultimately  to  the  fun.  Such  was  alfo  the  opinion  of 
Selden  (De  Diis  Syris,  p.  77.)  To  this  worffu’p  were 
added,  by  the  ancient  people  to  whom  Bryant  refers,  di- 
vine honours  paid  to  their  anceftors,  the  Baalim  of  the  firft 
ages  : all  which  were  attended  with  particular  myfterious 
rites,  in  which  were  commemorated  the  circumftances  of 
the  deluge,  and  the  hiftory  of  the  great  patriarch  by 
whom  mankind  was  preferved.  Bacchus  was  efteemed  one  of 
the  founders  of  medicine. 

Diodorus  Siculus  further  informs  us,  that  it  was  Bacchus, 
the  fon  of  Semele,  who  invented  farces  and  theatres,  and 
who  firft  eftablifiied  a mufic  fchool,  exempting  from  all  mi- 
litary funftions  fuch  muficians  as  difeovered  great  abilities 
in  their  art ; on  which  account,  fays  the  fame  author,  mu— 
ficians  formed  into  companies  have  iince  frequently  efijoyed 
great  privileges. 

Dr.  B.irney  (Hill.  Mufic,  vol.  i.  p.  298.)  obferves,  that 
the  dithyrambics,  which  gave  birth  to  dramatic  reprefenta- 
tions,  are  as  ancient  as  the  worlhip  of  Bacchus  in  Greece  ; 
and  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  the  ceremonies  of  his. 
myfteries  gave  rife  to  the  pomp  and  illufions  of  the  theatre. 
Many  of  the  moft  fplendid  exhibitions  upon  the  ftage  for 
the  entertainment  of  the  people  at  Athens  and  Rome  heing' 
performed  upon  the  fellivals  of  Bacchus,  gave  occafion  to. 
the  calling  all  thofe  that  were  employed  in  them,  whether 
for  finging,  dancing,  or  reciting,  “ fervants  of  Bacchus.” 
Paufanias,  in  his  Attics  (p.  7.  ed.  Kuhnii),  fpeaks  of  a place 
at  Athens  confecrated  to  Bacchus  the  finger  ; thus  name'd, 
he  fays,  for  the  fame  reafon  as  Apollo  is  called  the  chief 
and  conduftor  of  the  Mufes.  Whence  it  fliould  feem,  fays: 
Burney  (ubi  fupra\  “ that  Bacchus  was  regarded  by  the 
Athenians  not  only  as  the  god  of  wine,  but  of  fong  ; and: 
it  mull  be  owned,  that  his  followers,  in  their  cups,  have  been 
much  inclined  to  finging  ever  Iince.  Indeed,  we  are  certain,7, 
that  in  none  of  the  orgies,  proceftions,  triumphs,  and  fefti- 
vals,  inftituted  by  the  ancients  to  the  honour  and  memory 
of  this  prince  of  Ions  vivans,  mufic  was  forgotten,  as  may 
be  ftill  gathered  from  ancient  fculpture,  where  we  find  not-- 
only  that  muficians,  male  and  female,  regaled  him  with  the 
lyre,  the  flute,  and  with  fong;  but  that  he  was  accompa- 
nied by  fawns  and  fatyrs  playing  upon  timbrels,  cymbals, 
bagpipes,  and  horns  ; the  Suidas  calls  his  minftrels  ; and 
Strabo  gives  them  the  appellations  of  Bacchi,  Silent,  Sa- 
tyri,  Bacchae,  Linae,Thyae,  Mamillones,  Naiades,  Nymphae, 
and  Tityri.  Thefe  reprefentations  have  furnifhed  fubjefts 
for  the'  fineft  remains  of  ancient  fculpture  ; and  the  moft 
voluptuous  paflages  of  ancient  poetry  are  deferiptions  of 
the  orgies  and  feftivals  of  Bacchus- 
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Nonnus,  an  Egyptian  of  Pentapolis,  who  liyed  in  the  fifth 
century,  has  collected  all  the  fabulous  adventures  of  Bac- 
chus, and  exhibited  them  in  a beautiful,  but  irregular,  poem, 
under  the  title  of  “ Dionyfiacs.”  See  Dionysiaca,  and 
Nonnus. 

The  Grecian  Bacchus,  the  god  of  wine  and  long,  is  ufu- 
ally  reprefeuted  under  the  figure  of  a jolly  beardlefs  youth, 
crowned  with  ivy  (that  plant,  as  it  is  laid,  being  reputed  an 
antidote  to  the  intoxicating  effects  of  wine),  and  alfo  vine- 
leaves  ; bearing  in  one  hand  a fpear  of  thyrfus,  wrapped 
with  the  fame,  and  in  the  other,  grapes,  a cup  or  a horn 
for  drinking  ; and  drawn  on  a car  by  tigers  and  panthers. 
He  is  fometimes  exhibited  with  a mitre  on  the  head,  or  a 
kind  of  band  or  fillet  raifed  in  front,  and  falling  back  over 
the  (boulders,  and  with  his  temples  ornamented  by  horns. 
Thefe  horns  originated  from  the  relation  he  fuftained  to  the 
fun,  whofe  rays  were  thus  reprefeuted.  On  the  Greek  me- 
dals, Bacchus  is  known  by  his  crown  of  ivy  or  vine,  his 
diadem  and  horn,  with  a tiger  and  fatyrs  around  him. 

Bacchus,  in  Experimental  Pbilofopby , is  the  name  of  a 
frnall  brafs  apparatus  (Pneumatics,  PI.  IX.  Jig.  73. ) feated 
on  a cadi,  with  a tube  proceeding  from  the  mouth  to  the 
barrel ; this  is  filled  with  red  wine,  or  coloured  water,  fo 
that  being  put  under  a receiver,  when  the  air  is  exhaufted, 
the  liquor  is  thrown  up  into  his  mouth,  by  the  expanfion 
of  confined  air,  and  the  rofy  god  feems  to  be  at  his  ufual 
employment;  while  he  is  drinking,  his  belly  expands,  which 
is  effected  by  a bladder,  containing  a frnall  quantity  of  air, 
concealed  under  his  fiiirt. 

BACCHYLIDES,  in  Biography,  a celebrated  Greek 
lyric  poet,  the  nephew  of  Simonides,  was  a native  of  the 
illand  of  Ceos,  and  flourifhed  in  the  8 2d  olympiad,  B.  C. 
452.  He  is  reckoned  the  lalt  of  the  nine  lyric  poets  of 
ancient  Greece.  The  purity  of  his  ftyle,  the  correctnefs 
of  his  manner,  and  the  regular  and  connected  beauties  of 
his  work  (SeeLongin.  de  Sublim.  c.  33.),  obtained  for  him 
an  applaufe  of  which  Pindar  might  have  been  jealous. 
Thefe  two  poets  divided,  for  fome  time,  the  favour  of  king 
Hiero,  and  the  fuffrages  of  his  courtiers;  but  when  the 
royal  patronage  no  longer  prevented  each  from  taking  his 
true  place,  Pindar  foared  to  the  fkies,  and  Bacchylides  re- 
mained on  earth.  The  compoiitions  of  Bacchylides  confifted 
of  hymns,  odes,  and  epigrams,  which  abounded  in  moral 
fentiment  ; fo  that  the  emperor  Julian,  according  to  Am- 
mianus  Marcellinus,  was  fo  much  delighted  with  them, 
that  he  was  frequently  accuftomed  to  repeat  his  verfes. 
Horace  is  faid  fometimes  to  have  imitated  him  in  fome  ol 
his  pieces,  particularly  in  the  prophecy  of  Nereus,  which 
was  fuggelted  by  the  Greek  poet’s  vaticination  of  Caffnn- 
dra.  Some  fragments  only  of  Bacchylides  now  remain. 
Anacharfis,  vol.  vi.  p.  342. 

BACCPIYLUS,  a Chriftian  divine,  was  bi(hop  of  Co- 
rinth in  the  fecond  century.  He  is  mentioned  by  Eufebius, 
with  Polycrates  bifnop  of  Antioch,  and  others,  who  had 
left  teftimonies  of  the  orthodoxy  of  their  faith  in  writing. 
Pie  afterwards  fpeaks  of  a letter  written  by  Bacchylus, 
about  the  time  of  celebrating  Eafier.  Jerome,  in  his  Cata- 
logue, fays,  that  Bacchylus,  bilhop  of  Corinth,  who  flou- 
rilhed  in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Severus,  wrote  an  elegant 
book  about  Eafier,  in  the  name  of  all  the  bilhops  of  Achaia. 
His  works  are  loft.  Eufeb.  H.  E.  1.  v.  c.  22,  23.  p.  190. 
Hieron.  de  Vir.  Illuftr.  c.  44.  Lardner’s  Works,  vol.  ii. 
p.  305. 

BACCIFEROUS  Plants,  in  Botany,  arefuch  as  bear 
berries,  i.  e.  fruit,  covered  with  a thin  membrane,  wherein 
is  contained  a pulp,  which  grows  foft  and  moift  when  ripe, 
and  inclofes  the  feed  within  its  l'ubftance.  The  bacciferous 
trees  Mr,  Ray  divides  into  four  kinds : 1.  Such  as  bear  a 


caliculate,  or  naked  berry,  the  flower  and  calyx  both  fall- 
ing off  together,  and  leaving  the  berry  bare,  as  the  faffa- 
fras  tree,  &c.  2.  Such  as  have  a naked  monopyrenous 

fruit,  that  is,  containing  in  it  only  one  feed  ; as  the  arbutus, 
the  terebinthus,  lentifeus,  &c.  3.  Such  as  have  a naked, 

but  a polypyrenous  fruit,  that  is,  containing  two  or  more 
kernels  or  feeds  within  it,  as  the  jafminum,  liguftrum,  &c. 
4.  Such  as  have  their  fruit  compofed  of  many  alcini  or 
round  foft  balls,  let  clofe  together,  like  a bunch  of  grapes: 
as  the  uva  marina,  the  rubus  vulgaris,  rubus  Idxus,  and 
the  rubus  minor  fructu  cccruleo. 

BACCINIUM,  or  Baccina,  in  Antiquity,  a bafon  or 
veffel  to  hold  water  to  walk  the  hands.  The  holding  the 
bafon,  or  waiting  at  the  bafon,  on  the  day  of  the  king’s 
coronation,  was  an  ancient  tenure  in  ferjeantry.  Lib.  Rub. 
Scaccar.  f.  137. 

BACCICI,  or  BaciCI,  i n Biography.  See  Gauli. 

BACCIO,  Fra.  Bartolomeo,  called  Bartelemi  di  S. 
Marco,  a painter  of  hiilory  and  portrait,  was  born  at  Sa- 
vignane,  near  Florence,  in  1469,  and  became  a difciple  of 
Cofimo  Rofelli  ; but  derived  his  principal  knowledge  in 
the  art  of  painting  from  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  Pie  under- 
ftood  the  true  principles  of  defign  better  than  molt  mailers 
of  his  time,  and  was  alfo  a confiderable  painter  in  perfpec- 
tive  ; fo  that  he  directed  the  ftudies  of  Raphael  with  regard 
to  the  art  of  managing  and  uniting  colours,  as  well  as  the 
rules  of  perfpeCtive.  Some  years  after  Raphael  left  Flo- 
rence, Baccio  viiited  Rome  ; and  by  the  obfervations  he 
made  on  the  antiques,  and  the  works  of  Raphael,  he  made 
great  improvement,  which  was  manifefted  in  his  picture  of 
St.  Sebaltian.  This  picture,  which  he  finilhed  alter  his  re- 
turn to  Florence,  was  fo  well  defigned,  fo  naturally  and 
beautifully  coloured,  and  had  alfo  fucli  an  expreflion  of  pain 
and  agony,  that  it  was  removed  from  public  view  in  the 
chapel  of  the  convent,  becaufe  it  made  too  ftrong  an  impref- 
fion  on  the  imaginations  of  many  women  who  beheld  it. 
He  was  very  laborious,  and  ftudied  nature  ; he  defigned  the 
naked  correCtly  ; his  figures  had  much  grace,  and  his  co- 
lourintr  was  admirable.  To  him  is  aferibed  the  firft  inven- 
tion  of  the  machine  called  by  the  artifts  a layman,  and  at 
this  day  generally  ufed.  PTpon  this  he  placed  his  draperies,, 
for  the  purpofe  of  more  accurately  obierving  their  natural 
and  their  more  eleg:mt  folds.  A capital  picture  of  the  Af- 
cenfion  by  Baccio  is  in  the  Florentine  Collection.  He  died- 
in  1517.  Pilkington. 

BACCIUS,  Andrew,  a native  of  Ancona,  praCtifed 
medicine  at  Rome,  towards  the  end  of  the  16th  century.. 
He  was  phyfician  to  Cardinal  Afcanio  Columna,  and  after- 
wards to  pope  Sixtus  the  fifth.  A man  of  indefatigable  in- 
duftry,  and  of  great  genius  and  learning,  as  his  numerous 
publications  teflify.  The  principal  of  them  “ De  Thermis,. 
Lacubus,  Fluminibus,  et  Balneis  totius  Orbis,”  lib.  vii,  was 
firft  printed  at  Venice,  1571 ; again  1588  ; then  at  Rome, 
1622;  at  Padua,  1711,  folio.  The  laid  edition  is  augmented 
with  an  eighth  book,  containing  analyfes  of  the  different  mi- 
neral waters,  with  obfervations  extracted  from  other  writers 
on  the  fubject.  We  have  alfo  of  this . author,  treatifes, 
“ De  Venenis,  et  de  Antidotis,”  4to.  Rome,  1586  ; “ De 
Dignitate  Theriacse,”  alfo  qto.  Patavii,  1583;  “ De  Na- 
tural! Vinorum  Hiftoria,  de  Vinis  Italise,  et  de  Conviviis  An- 
tiquorum,” fol.  Rome,  1596  ; “ De  Gemmis  et  Lapidibus 
prastiofis,  de  eorum  viribus  et  ufu,”  i2mo.  Francf.  1603, 
and  1643  ; with  various  other  works.  Haller  Bib..  Med. 
PraCt.  p.  157. 

BACCOFOE,  in  Botany,  the  name  of  a fruit  very  com- 
mon in  Guinea.  It  is  like  the  banana,  except  that  it  is 
whiter,  thicker,  and  (horter.  The  tafte  and  fmell  are  both 
very  agreeable ; and  fome  pretend,  that  on  cutting  it  through 
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tranfverfely,  there  is  the  figure  of  a crucifix  on  each  fide  of 
it.  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  108.  ‘ 

BACH,  Sebastian,  in  Biography.  The  illuftrious fa- 
mily of  Bach  has  produced  more  great  muficians,  than  any 
other  fingle  family  in  Germany,  or,  perhaps,  in  Europe ; as 
previous  to  the  great  eminence  to  which  Sebaftian  had  arri- 
ved, early  in  the  laft  century,  his  family,  according  to  Walther, 
had  diftinguiflied  itfelf  in  the  profeffion  of  mufic,  particular- 
ly in  organ-playing,  for  four  generations.  Innumerable  are 
the  ftones  {till  circulating  in  Germany,  of  Sebaftian  Bach’s 
conflicts  and  triumphs  over  great  competitors,  till  at  length, 
like  a courier  often  victorious,  his  form  was  fo  high,  as  to 
difcourage  all  competition.  He  was  as  fuperior  to  all  or- 
gan-players on  the  continent;  as  Handel  was  in  England. 
The  performances  and  compofitions  of  thefe  two  great  mufi- 
cians, not  only  furpaffed  thole  of  all  their  contemporaries, 
but  eftablifhcd  a ftyle  of  playing  and  writing  for  the  organ, 
which  is  ft  ill  refpecled  and  imitated  by  the  greateft  organifts 
in  Germany,  where  men  of  fuperior  abilities  have  always 
abounded,  and  been  celebrated,  not  only  for  treating  the  ma- 
nuals, but  the  pedals  of  that  noble  inftrument. 

Sebaftian  Bach  is  faid  by  Marpurg,  in  his  “ Art  de  la 
Fugue,”  to  have  been  “ many  great  muficians  in  one,  pro- 
pound in  fcience,  fertile  in  fancy,  and  in  tafte  eafy  and  na- 
tural he  fhould  rather  have  faid,  original  and  refined,  for 
to  the  epithets  eafy  and  natural  many  are  unwilling  to  af- 
fent  ; as  this  truly  great  man  feems  by  his  works  for  the 
organ,  to  have  been  conftantly  in  fearch  of  what  was  new 
and  difficult,  without  the  leaft  attention  to  nature  and 
facility. 

Old  Kirkman,  the  harpfichord  maker,  ufed  to  relate  the 
extraordinary  curiofity  excited  at  Salzburg,  when  Handel  and 
Sebaftian  Bach  happened  to  meet  in  that  city.  On  their  go- 
ing  together  to  the  cathedral,  they  found  it  lo  full  that  they 
could  fcarcely  get  to  the  organ-loft  ; and  when  one  of  them 
opened  the  organ,  it  was  not  poffible  for  more  perfons  to 
crowd  into  the  church.  But  fo  great  was  the  fame  of  thefe 
performers,  that  thofe  who  could  not  gain  admiffion  into 
t he  interior  of  the  building,  procured  ladders,  and  placed 
them  at  the  windows,  in  order  to  gratify  their  ears  with  all 
the  paffages  which  the  full  organ  could  convey  to  them 
through  all  impediments. 

Of  Selcjlian  Bach,  who  was  fucceffively  cantor,  organift, 
and  fnufic  director,  at  Leipfig,  all  the  mufical  writers  of 
Germany  for  thefe  laft  fixty  years,  have  borne  teftimony  to 
the  abilities.  Quantz  in  his  “ Art  of  Playing  the  Flute,” 
written  during  the  life  of  Bach,  fays,  that  this  admirable 
mufician  had  brought'  organ  playing  to  the  higheft  degree 
of  perfection. 

The  challenge  which  he  received  and  accepted,  from  the 
celebrated  French  organift  Marchand,  at  Drefden,  is  well 
. known  in  Germany.  Upon  the  arrival  of  Marchand  in  that 
city,  after  he  had  vanquifhed  all  the  organifts  of  France  and 
Italy,  he  offered  to  play  extempore  with  any  German  whom 
the  king  of  Poland  could  prevail  upon  to  enter  the  lifts 
again!!  him;  no  one  at  Drefden  had  the  courage  to  encoun- 
ter fo  fuccefsful  a champion  ; but  an  exprefs  being  fent  to 
Sebaftian  Bach,  who  was  at  that  time  a young  man,  and  re- 
nding at  Weimar,  he  came  away  immediately,  and,  like  ano- 
ther David,  vanquished  this  Goliah.  It  muft  not,  however, 
be  concluded  from  this  defeat,  that  Marchand  was  a mean 
..  performer ; if  that  had  been  the  cafe,  the  victory  over  him 
would  have  added  nothing  to  the  fame  of  his  competitor. 
It  was  an  honour  to  Pompey  that  he  was  conquered  by 
Ciefftr,  and  to  Marchand  to  be  only  vanquifhed  by  Bach. 

I his  was  the  Bach  whom  the  learned  editor  of  the  Fatin 
Thefaurus,  John  Matthias  Gefner,  has  celebrated  in  his 
iiotes  on  Quiutlilian,  i.  xii.  p.  61.  where  the  ancient  citharae- 
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difts  are  extolled  for  the  ufe  they  made  of  their  feet  as  well 
as  their  hands  (perhaps  merely  to  beat  time)  in  their  per- 
formance. The  critic  addreffing  himfelf  to  the  ffiade  of 
QuinCtilian,  exclaims  ; “ you  will  think  but  flightly,  my 
dear  Fabius,  of  all  thofe  exertions  of  the  citharoedifts,  if  you 
could  revifit  the  world,  and  attend  the  exhibitions  of  Bach, 
one  of  my  colleagues  in  the  univerfity  of  Feipiig;  who, 
when  at  the  great  organ,  while  every  finger  of  both  hands 
is  engaged  at  the  manuals,  his  feet  are  running  over  the  pe- 
dals with  a fkill  and  velocity  which  feveral  of  your  cithanc- 
difts  with  500  tibicir.ifts  could  not  emulate  ; nor  is  his  dex- 
terity inferior  in  direfting  a band  of  thirty  or  forty  perfor- 
mers, all  employed  at  once  ; correCIing  the  time  of  one  by 
his  nod,  of  another  by  his  foot,  and  of  a third  by  holding 
up  a threatening  finger ; giving  the  right  note  to  one  from 
the  top  of  his  voice,  to  another  from  the  bottom,  and  to  a 
third  from  the  middle  of  it ; if  you  could  have  feen  him 
amid!!  the  very  powerful  founds  with  which  he  was  fur- 
rounded,  performing  a very  difficult  part  himfelf,  yet 
marking  whence  proceeded  the  leaft  difcordance,  and  aid- 
ing thofe  that  erred  ; favourer  as  I am  of  antiquity,  the 
exertions  of  our  Bach  appear  to  me  to  effeC!  what  not 
many  Oqp’neufes,  nor  twenty  Arions,  could  atchieve.” — 
“ Maximus  alioquin  antiquitatis  fautor,  multos  unum  Or- 
pheas  et  viginti  Ariouas  complexum  Bachum  meum,  et 
ft  quis  illi  fimilis  fit  forte,  arbitror.”  Sebaftian  Bach  died 
at  Leipfig  in  1 754. 

Bach,  Wilhelm  Friedmann,  the  eldeft  fon  of  the  im- 
mortal Sebaft  ian  Bach,  ufually  called  Bach  of  Halle,  where 
he  refided  a confiderable  time  ; but  he  was  born  at  Weimar, 
in  1710.  He  foon  rendered  himfelf  worthy  of  the  inftrudli- 
ons  which  he  received  from  his  father,  by  his  abilities  on  the 
organ  and  harpfichord,  and  in  compofition.  He  likewife 
became  a great  proficient  on  the  violin  by  the  inftruftiqns 
of  the  younger  Graun.  With  equal  induftry  he  applied  to 
mathematics  and  other  fciences,  and  even  ftudied  the  law  at 
the  univerfity  of  Leipfic.  He  was  a ffiort  time  Maeftro 
di  Cappella  in  Heffe  Darmftadt.  In  1733,  he  received  an 
invitation  to  Drefden  as  organift.  Here  lie  continued  the 
ftudy  of  mathematics  and  principally  that  of  Algebra.  In 
1747,  he  obtained  a place  as  director  of  the  band  and  pr- 
ganift  at  Halle,  which  he  quitted  in  1767,  and  refided 
tome  time  at  Leipfic.  After  that  he  removed  to  Brunf- 
wick  and  Gottingen  ■ as  a public  teacher.  At  length 'he 
went  to  Berlin,  where  he  remained  the  reft  of  his  life,  with 
the  title  of  Maeftro  di  Cappella,  but  without  any  appoint- 
ment, and  died  in  June  1784. 

Though  this  profound  mufician  was  unanimoufiy  allowed 
to  be  the  greateft  organ-player,  fughift,  and  theorift  which 
Germany  has  ever  produced,  as  well  as  a firft-rate  mathe- 
matician ; yet  with  all  his  talents,  learning,  and  fcience, 
the  works  which  he  publifned  were  never  very  fuccefsful : 
for  during  the  laft  feventeen  years  of  his  life  he  was  obliged 
to  drudge  as  a common  mufic-mafter  from  door  to  door, 
teaching  children  their  A B C.-  The  ftyle  of  his  father, 
which  he  had  religioufly  followed,  was  daily  declining  and 
loiing  its  favour,  while  he  ftubbornly  adhered  to  that  alone, 
without  giving  way  to  what  fome  call  the  refinements,  and 
others  the  corruptions  of  mufic. 

Bach,  ■ Charles  Philip  Emanuel,  fon  of  Sebaftian,  refided 
many  years  at  Berlin,  in  the  fervice  of  Frederic  II.  king 
of  Pruffia  : he  was  afterwards  mufic  director  at  Hamburgh, 
and  long  regarded  as  the  greateft  compofer  and  perform- 
er on  keyed  inftruments  of  his  time  ; he  was  certainly 
the  founder  of  the  prefent  ftyle  of  compofition  for  the 
piano-forte,  as  his  father  and  Handel  had  been  for  that 
of  the  organ.  It  was  obferved  by  Abel,  that,  if  Sebai- 
tian  Bach  and  his  admirable  fon  Emanuel,  infiead  -of  being 
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nwfic-dlre&ors  in  commercial  cities,  had  been  fortunately 
employed  to  compofe  for  the  ftage  and  public  of  great 
capitals,  fuch  as  Naples,  Paris,  or  London,  and  for  per- 
formers of  the  lirll  clafs,  they  would  doubtlefs  have  fim- 
plilied  their  llyle  more  to  the  level  of  their  judges  ; the 
one  would  have  facrificed  all  unmeaning  art  and  contri- 
vance, and  the  other  have  been  lefs  fantaftical  and  recherchi ; 
and  both,  by  writing  in  a ftyle  more  popular,  and  gene- 
rally intelligible  and  pleafing,  would  have  extended  their 
fame,  and  been  indifputably  the  greatell  mulicians  of  the 
eighteenth  century. 

Emanuel  Bach,  in  his  life,  written  at  our  requeft  by 
himfelf,  has  fome  excellent  reflections  on  his  own  ftyle, 
which  he  formed  and  pplilhed  by  hearing  the  greateft  per- 
formers, vocal  and  inftrumental,  of  his  youth,  who  vilitcd 
his  father,  or  were  employed  in  the  theatre  at  Berlin. 
When  the  critics,  fays  he,  are  difpofed  to  judge  impar- 
tially, which  feldom  happens,  they  are  frequently  too  fe- 
vere  on  works  that  come  under  their  lafh,  from  not  know- 
ing the  circumftances  that  gave  them  birth,  or  remember- 
ing the  author’s  original  intention.  But  how  feldom  are  critics 
found  to  poffefs  feeling,  fcience,  probity,  and  courage;  quali- 
ties without  which  no  one  fhould  fet  up  for  a fovereign  judge. 
It  is  a melancholy  truth,  that  mulical  criticifm,  which 
ought  to  be  ufeful  to  the  art,  is  in  Germany  a trade,  com- 
monly carried  on  by  dry,  malignant,  and  ftupid  writers. 
He  then  declares  that  of  all  his  works,  thofe  for  the  clavi- 
chord or  piano-forte  are  the  chief  in  vffiich  he  has  indulged 
his  own  feelings  and  ideas.  His  principal  wifh  has  been  to 
play  and  compofe  in  the  moft  vocal  manner  pofllble,  not- 
withftanding  the  great  defedl  of  all  keyed  inftruments,  ex- 
cept the  organ,  in  not  fuftaiuing  their  tone.  But  to  make 
a harpfichord  or  piano-forte  ling,  is  not  ealily  accomplifhed ; 
as  the  ear  mull  not  be  tired  by  too  thin  a harmony,  nor 
ftunned  by  too  full  an  accompaniment.  In  his  opinion, 
mufic  ought  to  touch  the  heart,  and  he  never  found  that 
this  could  not  be  effedled  by  running,  rattling,  drumming,  or 
arpeggios. 

If  Haydn  ever  looked  up  to  any  great  matter  as  a mo- 
del, it  feems  to  have  been  C.P. Em. Bach:  the  bold  modu- 
lation, refts,  paufes,  and  free  ufe  or  femitones,  and  unex- 
pected flights  of  Haydn,  remind  us  frequently  of  Bach’s 
early  works  more  than  of  any  other  compofer.  But  in 
writing  for  violins,  he  has  furpafled  his  model  in  facility 
and  invention  ; freaks,  whim,  and  even  buffoonery,  appear 
natural  to  Haydn,  which  in  the  works  of  his  imitators 
feem  downright  caprice  and  affedtation.  Em.  Bach  ufed  to 
be  cenfured  for  his  extraneous  modulation,  crudi  ies,  and 
difficulties  ; but,  like  the  hard  words  of  Dr.  Johnfon,  to 
which  the  public  by  degrees  became  reconciled,  every  Ger- 
man compofer  takes  the  fame  liberties  now  as  Bach,  and 
every  Englifli  writer  ufes  Johnfon’s  language  with  impu- 
nity. Emanuel  Bach  died  at  Hamburg,  1788,  at  near 
eighty  years  of  age. 

Bach,  John  Chrijlian,  arrived  in  England  1763,  during 
the  opera  regency  of  the  admirable  female  finger  and  aetrefs, 
Colomba  Mattei,  who  had  engaged  him  as  compofer  of  the 
ferious  opera.  He  was  the  youngeft  fon  of  Sebaftian  Bach, 
and  had  been  a confiderable  time  in  Italy,  where  he  added  new 
luftre  to  his  name  and  family  by  his  dramatic  produdtions, 
and  had  been  appointed  by  the  emprefs  queen  organift  of 
the  Duomo  at  Milan. 

On  his  arrival  here,  he  was  extremely  mortified  to  find 
that  lie  had  no  better  fingers  to  write  for  than  Ciardini  and 
the  Cremonini,  two  performers  hardly  worthy  to  be  ranked 
in  the  fecond  clafs  ; and  for  fome  time  he  totally  declined 
compofing  for  our  ftage,  being  unwilling,  as  a ftranger,  to 
truft  his  reputation  to  fuch  performers.  But,  at  length, 


having  heard  the  De  Amicis  fing'two  or  three  ferious  fongs  in 
private,  it  fuggefted  to  him  the  idea  of  giving  her  the  firft 
woman’s  part  in  his  ferious  opera;  and  having  communi- 
cated his  defign  to  Mattei  the  imprefaria,  matters  were  foon 
arranged,  and  the  De  Amicis,  who  afterwards  held  the  fir  ft 
rank  among  female  fingers  in  the  ferious  operas  of  Naples 
and  other  great  cities  of  Italy,  was  now  firft  taken  from  the 
comic  opera,  and  invefted  with  the  character  of  principal 
woman  in  the  ferious.  And  during  the  reft  of  the  feafon, 
on  Tuefday  nights,  flie  delighted  the  town  as  the  reprefen- 
tative  of  Thalia,  and  on  Saturdays  as  that  of  Melpomene. 

John  Chriftian  Bach’s  firft  opera  in  England,  called  Ori- 
one,  0 fia  Diana  vendicala,  was  honoured  with  the  prefence 
of  their  Majefties  on  the  firft  night,  February  the  19th, 
1763,  and  extremely  applauded  by  a very  numerous  audi- 
ence. Every  judge  of  mufic  perceived  the  emanations  of 
genius  throughout  the  whole  performance  ; but  were  chiefly 
ftruck  with  the  richnefs  of  the  harmony,  the  ingenious 
texture  of  the  parts,  and  above  all  with  the  new  and  happy 
ufe  lie  had  made  of  wind-inftruments  ; this  being  the  lirit 
time  that  clarinets  had  obtained  admiilion  in  our  opera  or- 
cheftra.  Their  Majefties  honoured  the  ferond  repreienta- 
tion  likewife  with  their  prefence,  and  no  other  ferious  opera 
was  wanting  for  near  three  months.  Zan'aida , however,  a 
fecond  ferious  opera  by  this  compofer,  was  brought  out  hi 
May,  which  ran  more  than  a month,  when  the  feafon  clofed. 

The  principal  fongs  of  thefe  two  operas,  though  excel- 
lent, being  calculated  to  difplay  the  compafs  of  voice  and 
delicate  and  difficult  expreffion  and  execution  of  De  Ami- 
cis, were  not  likely  to  become  common  or  of  much  ufe 
out  of  the  opera  houfe.  The  reft  of  the  airs  were  fo  indif- 
ferently lung,  that  they  were  more  admired  as  inftrumental 
pieces,  than  compofitions  for  the  voice.  But  this  excellent 
mailer  foon  convinced  us  that  he  pofleftld  every  requiiite 
for  a great  mufician,  by  the  fongs  he  afterwards  comp o fed 
in  every  ftyle  of  good  tinging;  by  his  fymphonies,  quartets, 
and  concertos  for  almoil  every  fpecies  of  inftrument,  as 
well  as  by  his  expreffive  and  mafterly  performance  on  the- 
piano-forte.  It  is  with  pleafure  that  we  take  this-  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  juftice  to  the  talents  and  abilities  of  a man 
who  improved  our  talle  both  in  compofition  and  perform- 
ance. Having  very  early  in  life  been  deprived  of  the  in- 
ftrudtions  of  his  father,  the  great  Sebaftian  Bach,  he  was  fsr 
fome  time  a lcholar  of  his  elder  brother,  the  celebrated 
Charles  Phil.  Emanuel  Bach,  under  whom  he  became  a fine 
performer  on  keyed-inftruments  ; but  on  quitting  him  and 
going  to  Italy,  where  his  chief  lludy  was  the  compofition 
of  vocal  mu, ic,  he  affured  us,  that  during  many  years  he 
made  little  ufe  of  a harpfichord  or  piano-forte  but  to  com- 
pofe for  or  accompany  a voice.  When  he  arrived  in  Eng- 
land, his  ftyle  of  playing  was  fo  much  admired,  that  he  re- 
covered many  of  the  Ioffes  his  hand  had  fuftained  by  difufe, 
and  by  being  conftantly  cramped  and  crippled  with  a pen  ; 
but  he  never  was  able  to  reinftate  it  with  force  and  readinefs 
fufficient  for  great  difficulties;  and  in  generaL  his  compofi- 
tions for  the  piano-forte  are  fuch  as  ladies  can  execute  with 
little  trouble  ; and  the  allegros  rather  refemble  bravura  fongs . 
than  inftrumental  pieces  for  the  difplay  of  great  execution. 
On  which  account,  they  lofe  much  of  their  effedl-  when 
played  without  the  accompaniments,  which  are  admirable, 
and  fo  mafterly  and  interefting  to  an  audience,  that  want 
of  hand,  or  complication  in  the  harpfichord  part  is  never 
difeovered. 

There  are  many  admirable  airs  in  the  operas  he  compofed 
for  our  ftage- that  long  remained  in  favour.  The  richnefs 
of  the  accompaniments  perhaps  deferve  more  praife  than 
the  originality  of  the  melodies  ; which,  however,  are  always 
natural,  elegant,  and  in  the  belt  tafte  of  Italy  at  the  time 
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became  over.  TheNeapolitan  fchool  where  he  ftudied,  is  ma- 
nifeft  in  his  cantilena,  and  the  fcience  of  his  father  and  bro- 
ther in  his  harmony.  The  operas  ol  this  mailer  are  the  firll 
in  which  Dacapos  difappeared,  and  which,  about  this  time, 
began  to  be  generally  difeontinued  : the  fecond  part  being 
incorporated  with  the  firll,  to  which,  after  modulating  into 
the  fifth  of  the  key,  the  finger  generally  returns. 

Bach  feems  to  have  been  the  firll  compofer  who  obferved 
the  law  of  cOntraJl  as  a principle.  Before  his  time,  contrail 
there  frequently  was,  in  the  works  of  others ; but  it  feems 
to  have  been  accidental.  Each  in  his  fymphonies  and  other 
inftrumental  pieces,  as  well  as  his  fongs  feldom  failed,  after 
a rapid  and  noify  palfage,  to  introduce  one  that  was  flow  and 
foothing.  His  fymphonies  feem  infinitely  more  original 
than  either  his  fongs  or  harpfichord  pieces,  of  which  the 
harmony,  mixture  of  wind-inllruments,  and  general  richnefs 
and  variety  of  accompaniment,  are  certainly  the  moll  pro- 
minent features.  In  the  fonatas  and  concertos  which  he 
compofed  for  his  own  playing,  when  his  hand  was  feeble,  or 
likely  to  tire,  he  diverted  the  attention  of  the  audience  to 
fome  other  inflrument ; and  he  had  Abel,  Fifcher,  Cramer, 
Crofdil,  Cerveto,  and  other  excellent  muficians  to  write  for, 
and  take  his  part,  whenever  he  wanted  fupport. 

In  1765,  he  new  fet  Metallafio’s  Adriano  in  Stria,  in  the 
performance  of  which  the  rich,  powerful,  and  mellifluous 
voice  of  Manzoli  was  afiigned  the  principal  part.  The  ex- 
pectations of  the  public  the  firll  night  this  drama  was  per- 
formed, occafioned  fuch  a crowd  at  the  King’s  theatre  as 
had  been  feldom  feen  there  before.  It  was  impofiible  for  a 
third  part  of  the  company  collefted  together  on  this  occafion 
to  obtain  places.  But  whether  from  heat  or  inconvenience, 
the  unreafonablenefs  of  expectation,  the  compofer  being  out 
of  fancy,  or  too  anxious  to  pleafe,  the  opera  failed.  Every 
one  feemed  to  come  out  of  the  theatre  difappointed,  and 
the  drama  was  performed  but  two  or  three  times.  This 
feemed  matter  of  great  triumph  to  the  Italians,  who  began 
to  be  jealous  of  the  Germanic  body  of  muficians  at  this 
time  in  the  kingdom.  The  fongs  were  printed  by  the  elder 
Welcker,  and  many  of  them  fung  afterwards  at  concerts 
with  great  applaufe,  and  found,  as  detached  airs,  excellent, 
though  they  had  been  unfortunate  in  their  totality. 

Soon  after  his  arrival  in  England,  J.  C.  Bach  and  his 
countryman  Abel  uniting  interefts,  opened  a fubfeription 
for  a weekly  concert ; and  as  their  own  compofitions  were 
new  and  excellent,  and  the  bell  performers  of  all  kinds 
which  our  capital  could  fupply  enlilled  under  their  banners, 
this  concert  was  better  patronifed  and  longer  fupported 
than  perhaps  any  one  had  ever  been  in  this  country ; hav- 
ing continued  for  full  twenty  years  with  uninterrupted  pro- 
lperity.  Bach  had  not  been  long  in  London  before  he  had 
the  honour  of  being  appointed  chamber-mufician  and  mufic- 
mafter  to  her  majefty;  and  his  merit  feems  to  have  been 
conllantly  well  underftood  and  royally  patronized  at  St. 
James’s  to  the  end  of  his  life,  which  he  terminated,  after  a 
fhort  illnefs,  in  1782.  And  having  much  more  genius  than 
worldly  prudence,  he  left  his  widow  Mrs.  Bach  (formerly 
the  iignora  Grajfi , firll  woman  at  the  opera  during  the  run 
of  Gluck’s  Orfeo ) in  very  indigent  circumllances  ; but  her 
majelly  finding  that  Ihe  wifhed  to  return  to  her  own  coun- 
try, fettled  a penfion  upon  her  to  enable  her  to  end  her 
days  there  in  eafe  and  comfort. 

Bach,  in  Geography.  See  Batha. 

BACHA,  in  Ornithology,  a fpecies  of  Falco  figured  in 
the  fifteenth  plate  of  Le  Vaillant’s  work  on  the  birds  of  Afri- 
ca. It  is  about  the  fize  ol  that  kind  of  falcon  which  we 
call  the  common  buzzard  ; and  it  naturally  belongs  to  that 
tribe  of  rapacious  birds.  The  prevailing  colour  is  a very 
deep  brown,  with  the  lower  parts  of  the  body  and  belly 
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fpotted  with  white,  and  a large  band  of  the  fame  white 
colour  difpofed  tranfverfely  upon  the  tail.  On  the  back  of 
the  head  is  a tuft  of  white  feathers,  with  black  tips,  that 
forms  a creft;  the  beak  and  legs  are  yellow.  The  plumage 
of  the  female  is  varied  with  whitilh  and  yellow. 

This  is  a folitary  and  ferocious  creature ; and  its  chief 
haunts  are  the  barren  mountainous  parts  of  South  America. 
It  utters  a piercing  cry,  which  as  it  refounds  among  the 
rocks  is  truly  lamentable.  The  rapidity  of  this  bird  in  flight 
is  remarkable  ; and  its  patience  when  waiting  for  its  prey  is 
no  lefs  deferving  mention ; it  will  remain  for  hours  toge- 
ther in  one  poilure,  and  be  during  that  time  fo  completely 
immoveable  as  to  be  miflaken  lor  a point  of  the  rock  on 
which  it  refts  ; but  the  moment  a lizard  or  any  other  reptile 
appears  on  which  it  feeds,  it  darts  down  upon  it  with  the 
greatell  velocity.  Thefe  birds  build  their  neils  in  the  craggy 
hollows  of  the  rock  ; and  the  female  lays  two,  or  at  moll 
three,  eggs  at  a time. 

BACHAASH,  in  Geography,  a fmall  ifland  among  the 
wellern  iflands  of  Scotland,  near  the  north-eaft  coall  of 
North  Viit. 

BACHELERI,  La,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Dordogne,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the 
diftrift  of  Martignac  ; four  leagues  north  of  Sarlat. 

BACHELOR,  or  Batchelor,  Baccalaureus,  in 
Middle  Age  Writers,  was  a denomination  given  to  thofe 
who  had  attained  to  knighthood,  but  were  not  rich  enough, 
or  had  not  a fufficient  number  of  vafials,  to  have  their  ban- 
ner carried  before  them  in  battle  ; or,  if  they  were  of  the 
order  of  bannerets,  were  not  yet  of  age  to  difplay  their 
own  banner,  but  obliged  to  march  to  war  under  the  banner 
of  another. 

Camden  and  others  define  bachelor,  a perfon  of  a middle 
degree  between  a knight  and  an  efquire,  of  lefs  age  and 
Handing  than  the  former,  but  fuperior  to  the  latter. 

Others  will  have  bachelor  to  have  been  a common  name 
for  all  degrees  between  a mere  gentleman  and  a baron. — 
Thus  we  find  the  lord  admiral,  when  he  was  neither  an  earl 
nor  baron,  denominated  a bachelor. — “ Ant  it  is  too  weet, 
that  when  the  admiral  ridetli  to  afiemble  a Ihippe  of  war, 
or  other,  for  the  bufinefs  and  affairs  of  the  realm,  if  he 
be  a bachelor,  he  fhall  take  for  his  day-wages  four  {hillings 
fterling  ; if  he  be  an  earl  or  baron  he  {hall  take  wages  after 
his  eflate  and  degree.” 

Bachelor  was  more  peculiarly  a title  given  to  a young 
cavalier  who  made  his  firll  campaign,  aqd  received  the  mi- 
litary girdle  accordingly. 

Bachelor  was  alfo  a denomination  given  to  him  who 
had  overcome  another  in  a tournament,  the  firll  time  he 
ever  engaged. 

Bachelors,  Knights , in  Heraldry.  See  Knights  Ba- 
chelors. 

Bachelors  is  alfo  ufed  in  a college  fenfe,  to  denote  a 
perfon  polfelfed  of  the  baccalaureate,  which  is  the  firll  de- 
gree in  the  liberal  arts  or  fciences. 

The  degree  of  bachelor  was  firll  introduced  in  the  thir- 
teenth century  by  pope  Gregory  IX.  but  it  remains  Hill 
unknown  in  Italy.  At  Oxford,  before  a perfon  is  entitled 
to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  he  mull  have  ftudied  there 
four  years  ; three  years  more  to  become  mailer  of  arts ; and 
feven  more  to  commence  bachelor  of  divinity. 

At  Cambridge,  to  commence  bachelor  of  arts,  he  mull 
have  been  admitted  near  four  years,  and  above  three  years 
more  before  he  commence  mailer ; and  feven  more  Hill  to 
become  bachelor  of  divinity.  Fie  may  commence  bachelor 
of  law  having  ftudied  it  fix  years. 

At  Paris,  to  pafs  bachelor  in  theology,  a perfon  mull 
have  ftudied  two  years  in  philofophy  and  three  years  in  the- 
ology, 
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ology,  and  held  two  afts  of  examination  in  the  Sorbonne. 
Bachelors  in  the  canon  law  are  admitted  after  two  years 
rtudy  in  the  fame,  and  fuftaining  an  aft  according  to  the 
forms.  A bachelor  of  phylic  muit  have  lludied  two  years 
in  medicine,  after  having  been  four  years  mailer  of  arts 
in  the  univerfity,  and  having  Hood  an  examination  ; after 
which  he  is  inverted  with  the  fur,  in  order  to  be  licenfed. 

In  the  univerfity  of  Paris,  before  the  foundation  of  divi- 
lnty-profeiforthips,  thofe  who  had  ftudied  divinity  fix  years 
were  admitted  to  go  through  their  courfe,  whence  they 
were  called  baccalarii  curforc s ; and  as  there  were  two  courfes, 
the  firll  employed  in  explaining  the  Bible,  during  three  fuc- 
ceffive  years  ; the  fecond,  in  explaining  the  mailer  of  the  fen- 
tences  for  one  year;  thefe  who  were  in  their  Bible  courfe 
were  called  baccalarii  Biblici ; and  thofe  arrived  at  the  fen- 
tences,  baccalarii  fententiarii ; and,  laftly,  thofe  who  had 
gone  through  both,  were  denominated  baccalarii  formati,  or 
formed  bachelors. 

At  prefent,  formed  bachelor  denotes  a perfon  who  has 
taken  the  degree  regularly  after  the  due  courfe  of  ftudy  and 
exercifes,  required  by  the  llatutes ; by  way  of  oppofition  to 
a current  bachelor , who  is  admitted  in  the  way  of  grace,  or 
by  diploma. 

We  alfo  find  mention  of  bachelors  of  the  church,  lacca- 
larii  ecclefia. — -The  bilhop  with  his  canons  and  baccalarii , 
cum  confiiio  is  confenfu  omnium  canonicorum  fuorttm  baccala- 
riorum . 

There  is  fcarce  any  word  whofe  origin  is  more  contro- 
verted among  the  critics  than  that  of  bachelor , baccalarius, 
or  baccalaureus  : the  two  different  acceptations  of  the  word 
literary  and  military,  above  recited,  have  each  of  them  their 
advocates,  who  afi’ert  each  to  be  the  primitive  fenfe,  and 
derive  the  word  accordingly. 

Among  thofe  who  hold  the  military  bachelor  to  be  the 
■more  ancient,  is  Cujas,  who  derives  the  word  from  buccel- 
larius,  a kind  of  cavalry,  anciently  in  great  efteem.  Du- 
Cange  deduces  it  from  baccalaria , a kind  of  fees,  or 
farms,  confiding  of  feveral  pieces  of  ground,  each  whereof 
contained  twelve  acres,  or  as  much  as  two  oxen  would 
plough  ; the  poffeffors  of  which  baccalaria  were  called  ba- 
chelors. 

Cafeneuve  and  Altaferra  derive  bachelor  from  lanilus,  or 
bacillus,  a ftaff,  becaufe  the  young  cavaliers  exercifed  them- 
felves  in  fighting  with  naves.  Martinius  derives  it  from 
baccalaureus,  i.  e.  laced  hatred  donaius , in  allufion  to  the  an- 
cient cuftom  of  crowning  poets  with  laurels,  baccis  lauri ; 
as  was  the  cafe  with  Petrarch  at  Rome  in  134;.  Alciat 
and  Vives  are  of  the  fame  opinion  ; nor  is  this  etymology 
improbable. 

Bachelors,  in  the  livery  companies  of  London,  are 
thofe  not  yet  admitted  to  the  livery. 

Thefe  companies  generally  coniirt  of  a mailer,  two  war- 
dens, the  livery,  and  the  bachelors,  who  are  yet  but  in  ex- 
pectation of  dignity  in  the  company,  and  have  their  function 
only  in  attendance  on  the  mailer  and  wardens ; they  are 
alfo  called  yeomen. 

Bachelor  is  alfo  a name  given  in  the  fix  companies  of 
merchants  at  Paris  to  the  elders,  and  fuch  as  having  ferved 
the  offices,  have  a right  to  be  called  by  the  mailers  and  war- 
dens to  be  prefent  with  them,  and  alfifc  them  in  feme  of 
their  functions,  particularly  in  what  relates  to  the  chef  d’ 
oeuvres,  or  mailer-pieces,  of  fuch  as  are  candidates  for  being 
admitted  mailers. 

Bachelor  is  alfo  particularly  ufed  for  a man  not  married, 
or  who  is  yet  in  a Hate  of  celibacy. 

The  Roman  cenfors  frequently  impofed  fines  on  old  ba- 
chelors. Dion.  Halicarnaffeus  mentions  an  old  conftitution, 
by  which  all  perfons  of  full  age  were  obliged  to  marry. 
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But  the  moft  celebrated  law  of  this  kind  was  that  made 
under  Augultus,  called  the  lex  Julia  de  maritandis  ordinibus, 
and  by  Horace  (Carm.  Secul.  v.  5.)  lex  marita,  by  v/fiich 
bachelors  were  made  incapable  of  legacies  of  inheritances  by 
will,  unlefs  from  their  near  relations.  See  Papian-Pop- 
p/iAN  Law. 

The  Rabbins  maintain,  that,  by  the  laws  of  Mofes,  every 
perfon,  except  fome  few,  is  obliged  in  confcience  to  marry 
at  twenty  years  of  age:  this  makes  one  of  their  613  pre- 
cepts. Hence  thofe  maxims  fo  frequent  among  their  ca- 
fuifts  ; fuch  as,  that  he  who  does  not  take  the  neceffary  mea- 
fures  to  leave  heirs  behind  him,  is  not  a man,  but  ought  to 
be  reputed  a homicide.  Lycurgus  was  not  more  favourable  ; 
by  his  laws  bachelors  are  branded  with  infamy,  excluded 
from  all  offices  civil  and  military,  and  even  from  the  Ihows 
and  public  fports.  At  certain  fealls  they  were  forced  to 
appear,  to  be  export'd  to  the  public  derifion,  arid  led  naked 
round  the  market-place.  At  one  of  their  fealls,  the  women 
led  them  in  this  condition  to  the  altars,  where  they  obliged 
them  to  make  the  amende  honorable  to  nature,  accompanied 
witha  number  of  blows,  and  lalhes  with  q rod  at  dificretion, 
To  complete  the  affront,  they  forced  them  to  fing  certain, 
fongs  compofed  in  theii  own  derifion. 

The  Chriftian  religion  is  more  indulgent  to  the  bachelor- 
ftate : the  ancient  church  recommended  it  as  preferable  to, 
and  more  perfect  than  the  matrimonial  Hate. 

In  the  canon  law,  we  find  injunctions  on  bachelors,  when 
arrived  at  puberty,  either  to  marry,  or  turn  monk  and  pre- 
fefs  chaftity  in  earned:. 

In  Great  Britain,  taxes  have  been  occafionally  levied  on 
bachelors,  as  by  7 W.  III.  1695,  which  impofed  a tax  on 
fuch,  after  25  years  of  age,  of  1 2 1.  10s.  for  a duke,  and 
1 s.  for  a common  perfon  ; and  the  taxes  laid  on  others  have 
been  increafed  with  regard  to  bachelors,  as  in  the  cafe  of 
the  duty  on  fervants  by  Hat.  25  Geo.  III.  c.  43.  See  Ser- 
vants. 

Bachelors,  in  Geography,  a river  of  South  America, 
which  runs  into  a bay  of  the  fame  name,  on  the  north  fide 
of  the  rtraits  of  Magellen.  N.  lat.  530  38'.  W.  long.  73° 
52'. 

BACHER,  the  name  of  a chain  of  Ault  rian  mountains, 
in  the  fouth  of  Stiria. 

Bacher’s  Tonic  Pills , in  the  Materia  Medica.  See  Hel- 
lebore, and  Pills. 

BACHIAN,  or  Batchian,  in  Geography,  one  of  the 
Molucca  ifiands,  lying  fouth  from  Mach ian,  and  poffeffed, 
fince  the  year  1610  by  the  Dutch.  This  is  the  largeit  of 
the  little  Moluccas,  and  is  governed  by  a fultan,  who  is 
likewife  fovereign  of  Oubi  and  Ceram,  together  with  Go- 
ram.  This  monarch  has  a penfion  from  the  Dutch,  either 
for  the  deftruction  or  Ripply  of  nutmegs  ; but  he  is  other- 
wife  little  fubfervient,  Bachian  riles  into  woody  hills,  and 
through  the  idlenefs  or  oppreffion  of  its  inhabitants,  is  {of- 
fered to  become  wild  and  defert,  although  by  cultivation  it 
is  capable  of  becoming  fertile  and  produftive,  and  it  was 
reprefented  as  formerly  producing  the  bell  cloves  in  the  Mo- 
luccas. On  the  (bores,  as  in  moll  of  the  other  dies  of  this 
archipelago,  there  are  prodigious  rocks  of  coral,  of  infinite 
variety  and  beauty.  Its  principal  town  is  Sabor.go ; it  is 
about  twelve  leagues  in  circuit,  and  has  a burning  moun- 
tain. It  is  fituated  nearly  under  the  equinoctial  in  S.  lat. 
o°zf,  and  E.  long.  123°  5'. 

BACKINA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  an  ifiand  of  the  Me- 
diterranean fea,  near  Smyrna,  according  to  Pliny ; called 
by  Livy,  Bachium, 

BACHMUT,  a town  of  Rufiia,  in  the  province  of 
Ekaterinoflav,  104  miles  W.  N,  W.  of  A:tof.  N.  lat.  48° 
25'.  E.  long.  37"  44'. 
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BACHO,  a river  of  North  Wales,  which  runs  into  the 
Severn  near  Lanidlos,  in  Montgomery  {hire. 

BACHOLKZ,  or  Vonchotsch,  a town  of  Poland, 
in  the  Palatinate  of  Sandomitz,  twenty  miles  fouth  of  Ra- 
dom. 

BACHOVIUS,  Reinier,  in  Biography , a German  ci- 
vilian, was  born  at  Cologne,  in  I544»  an<^  refided  at  Leip- 
fic,  where  he  fuftered  perfecution  on  account  oi  his  religious 
principles,  as  he  profeffed  attachment  to  the  doctrines  of 
Calvin,  rather  than  to  thofe  of  Luther.  Compelled  not 
only  to  relign  his  public  offices,  but  to  quit  Leipfic,  he  witn- 
drew  into  the  Palatinate,  and  found  in  the  elector  a gene- 
rous patron.  At  Heidelberg,  he  held  feveral  honourable 
and  lucrative  polls  till  his  death  in  1614.  In  a theological 
tract,  intitled,*  “ The  Catechifm  of  the  Palatinate,”  he  cited 
the  writings  of  the  fathers  in  defence  of  Calvinifm.  His 
l'on,  of  the  fame  name,  was  profeffor  of  civil  law  in  the 
univerfity  of  Heidelberg,  which  he  filled  with  diffinguilhed 
reputation  for  more  than  20  years,  till  the  city  was  taken  by 
count  Tilly,  and  the  univeriity  was  diffoived  by  the  eleftor 
Palatine.  Upon  this  event,  he  quitted  Heidelberg  ; but 
having  fuffered  many  difappointments  and  vexations  on  ac- 
count of  his  Proteffant  principles,  he  returned  to  Heidel- 
berg, and  having  united  with  the  Catholic  church,  he  was 
reilored  to  his  office  upon  the  re-eftablifhment  of  the  univer- 
iity. His  works,  befides  other  law  tradls,  are  “ Exercita- 
tiones  ad  partem  pofteriorem  Chiliados  Fabri,”  publilhed  in 
1624,  folio;  “De  A&ionibus,”  1626;  “ De  Pignoribus 
et  Plypothecis,”  1627;  “ Difputationes  de  variis  Juris  Si- 
vilis  Materiis,”  8vo.  Heidelberg,  1604;  and  “ In  Inffitu- 
tionum  Juris  Juffiniani  Libros  quatuor  Commentarii,”  qto. 
Francf.  1628.  Gen.  Di£l.  Nouv.  Di£l.  Hill. 

BACHSTELZE,  (Weffe  Bachjlel/e),  in  Ornithology, 
the  name  of  the  Motacilla  Alba,  or  white  wag-tail,  in 
Frifch.  Hill.  Birds. 

BACHU,  in  Geography.  See  Baku. 

BACILLARIA,  in  Natural  Hijlory,  a genus  of  Ver- 
mes Infuforia  in  Gmelin’s  Sylt.  Nat.  of  which  only  a {ingle 
fpecies  is  defcribed,  viz.  paradoxa.  In  this  genus  the  body 
eonfiffs  of  draw-like  cylinders  placed  parallel  to  each  other, 
and  frequently  changes  its  direction  and  arrangement.  Mull. 
Gmel.  See. 

BACILLARIS,  a fpecies  of  Taenia,  with  the  head 
rounded,  and  probofcis  pyriform  ; joints  extremely  narrow, 
and  refembling  pieces  of  ftraw  placed  on  each  other.  Goeze. 
Infells  the  intellines  of  the  mole  ; lize  of  a very  line  thread  ; 
neck  without  joints. 

BACILLI,  or  Baculi,  in  the  Materia  Medica , fuch 
compofitions  as  are  made  up  in  a cylindrical  figure,  like  a 
Hick;  thus  called  from  the  Latin  bacculus,  ajlajf.  See  Lo- 
zenge. 

BAC1NET,  \w  Ancient  Armour,  See  Bassinet. 

Back.  See  Dorsum. 

Back  Bone.  See  Spine. 

Back,  in  the  Manege , and  among  Farriers.  A horfe’s 
back  Ihould  be  ffraight,  not  hollow,  which  is  called  J 'addle - 
lacked ; horfes  of  this  kind  are  generally  light,  and  carry 
their  heads  high,  but  are  deficient  in  llrength  and  fervice.  A 
horfe  wi  ll  a weak  back  is  apt  to  Humble. 

I11  the  French  riding-fchools,  to  mount  a horfe  a dos,  is 
to  mount  him  bare  backed,  without  a faddle. 

Back,  in  Brewing,  a large  flat  kind  of  tub  or  veffel, 
wherein  the  wort  is  put  to  Hand  and  cool  before  boiling. 

The  ingredients  of  beer  pafs  through  three  kinds  of 
Ycffels. 

They  arc  maffed  in  one,  worked  in  another,  and  cooled 
in  a third,  called  lacks  or  coolers. 

To  2a“Se  a Brewer's  Back.  Moll  backs  have  their 


Tides  llraight ; in  cafe,  however,  they  be  not,  but  make  either 
an  acute  or  obtufe  angle  with  the  bottom,  the  true  length 
and  breadth  mull  be  carefully  taken  in  the  middle  of  every 
inch  in  depth  ; from  whence  the  area  may  be  found  upon 
every  tenth.  For  finding  the  area  of  the  back,  this  rule 
mull  be  obferved,  to  multiply  the  length  by  the  breadth, 
and  divide  by  282  ; which  gives  the  contents  in  ale  gallons. 

To  find  the  true  dip  of  a Back.  Becaufe  backs  are  not 
placed  level,  but  Hoping,  for  conveniency  of  drawing  off 
the  wort  ; therefore,  were  the  dip  taken  in  too  deep  a 
place,  the  fubjeft  would  be  wronged  ; as  would  the  king, 
if  it  were  taken  in  too  lhallow  a part ; to  guard  againll 
which,  as  many  dips  as  are  thought  convenient  mull  be 
taken ; thefe  being  added  together,  and  divided  by  the 
number  of  dips,  will  give  a mean  depth.  When  this  is 
done,  trial  being  made  in  different  parts  of  the  back,  until 
one  is  found  which  anfwers  exactly  to  the  mean  depth  ; let 
a mark  or  notch  be  made  at  the  fide  of  the  back,  to  point 
it  out  as  the  true  dipping  place  for  the  future. 

The  bottom  of  large  backs  ought  to  be  every  where 
equally  and  well  fupported,  to  fecure  them  from  warping, 
which  elle  they  will  do,  more  and  more  as.  they  grow  older. 
Thofe  who  make  backs  and  other  velfels  for  brewers, 
are  denominated  lack-makers ; and  the  workman  (nip  confiils 
partly  of  carpentry  and  partly  of  cooperage. 

Back,  in  the  Dijlillery,  a veffel  in  which  liquor  is  put  to 
be  fermented. 

Back,  or  Dutchman' s Cap,  in  Geography,  one  of  the 
fmall  iflands  of  Scotland,  eleven  miles  fouth-eaff  of  Coll. 

Back,/,-™,  is  a largeplate  of  call -iron,  frequently  adorned 
with  figures  in  low  relievo,  intended  to  preferve  the  Hone- 
work  of  a chimney-back,  and  to  refledl  the  heat  of  the  fire. 

Back  a Ship,  To,  in  Sea  Language  ; when  the  wind  is 
crofs,  or  nearly  off  ffiore,  or  in  the  oppofite  diredlion,  (hips 
will  always  back  by  the  mizen  top-fail,  affiffed,  if  necelfary, 
by  the  mizen  Hay-fail.  If  there  be  no  mizen  top  -fa  1,  the 
main  top-fail  is  uled.  In  backing,  always  keep  a flight 
cable,  to  wind  the  (hip,  that  the  anchor  may  be  drawn  round. 
If  the  wind  be  not  fufficient  for  this  purpofe,  the  Ihip  muff 
be  hove  a-peak. 

Back  the  Anchor,  is  to  carry  out  a fmall  anchor  a-head 
of  the  large  one,  in  order  to  fupport  it  in  bad  ground,  and 
to  prevent  its  loofening  on  coming  home. 

Back  a-Jlern,  in  rowing,  is  to  impel  the  boat  with  her 
Hern  foremoff,  by  means  of  the  oars. 

Back  of  the  Pojl.  See  Stern -Pof. 

Back  the  Sails,  is  to  put  them  in  a fituation  that  will 
occaiion  the  (hip  to  retreat  or  move  a-Herri.  This  opera- 
tion, however,  is  only  performed  in  narrow  channels,  when 
a Ihip  is  carried  along  (ideways  by  the  tide  or  current,  and 
Hrives  to  avoid  any  thing  that  may  interrupt  her  progrefs, 
as  ffioals,  velfels  at  anchor,  See.  or  in  the  line  of  battle, 
when  a (hip  would  put  herfelf  into  a fituation  oppofite  to 
another  with  which  Hie  is  engaged. 

BACKBEROND,  or  Backberend,  in  Law  Writers , 
denotes  a criminal  caught  carrying  off  fomething  on  his 
back. 

In  this  fenfe  Bradlon  ufes  it  for  a fpecies  of  what  the 
civilians  call  manifefi  theft,  fu'rtum  manifejlum. 

In  the  Forejl  Laws,  backberond  is  one  of  the  four  cir- 
cumffances,  or  cafes,  wherein  a foreffer  may  arreff  the  body 
of  an  offender  againff  vert  or  venifon  in  the  foreft.  The 
others  are  Jlable-jland,  dog-draw,  and  bloody-hand. 

BACK -Board,  in  Maritime  Affairs,  is  of  a femicircular 
figure,  placed  tranfverfely  in  the  after-part  of  a boat,  like 
the  back  of  a chair,  to  recline  againff  while  fitting  in  the 
Jlern-fheets. 

BACKELEYS,  in  Zoology , a denomination,  derived 
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from  lacheley , which  in  the  Hottentot  language  fignifies 
war,  and  given  by  the  Hottentots  to  thofe  oxen  which 
they  train  for  war  and  ufe  with  fuccefs,  as  the  Indians  em- 
ploy the  elephants  in  their  combats.  In  all  their  armies 
there  are  confiderable  troops  of  thefe  oxen,  which  are 
eaiily  governed,  and  which  are  let  loofe  by  the  chief,  when 
a proper  opportunity  occurs.  They  inftantly  dart  with  im- 
petuolity  on  the  enemy  ; flunking  with  their  horns,  kicking, 
and  trampling  under  their  feet  every  thing  that  oppofes 
their  fury.  By  running  furioufly  into  the  ranks  and  put- 
ting them  into  diforder,  they  prepare  an  eafy  victory  for 
their  mailers.  Thefe  animals  are  likewife  of  great  ufe  in 
guarding  the  flocks.  At  the  fmalleft  lignal  from  the  keeper, 
they  colled!  and  bring  back  thofe  that  wander  ; and  they 
alfo  run  with  great  fury  upon  ilrangers,  and  ferve  to  fecure 
the  flocks  and  herds  again!!  the  attacks  of  the  bufchies, 
or  robbers  of  cattle.  Every  kraal  has  at  lead  fix  of  thefe 
backeleys,  which  are  chofen  from  among  the  fierceft  oxen  ; 
and  after  they  have  been  duly  trained,  they  diftinguifn  friends 
from  enemies,  underftand  iignals,  and  obey  the  voice  of 
their  mailer.  If  a ftranger,  and  particularly  an  European, 
fliould  approach  the  cattle,  without  being  accompanied  by 
a Hottentot,  his  life  would  be  in  great  danger.  Thefe 
backeleys  would  foon  run  round  him  at  full  gallop,  and  if 
not  protedled  by  the  Ihepherds,  by  fire  arms,  or  by  fuddenly 
climbing  a tree,  his  dellruction  would  be  inevitable.  Kolbe, 
Voyage  and  Defcription  du  cap  de  Bonne  Efperance,  cited 
by  Buffon,  vol.  vi.  p.  184.  ed.  Smellie. 

BACKER,  or  Barker,  Jaques,  in  Biography , an  hifto- 
rical  painter  was  born  at  Antwerp  in  1530,  and  received 
iallrudlion  from  his  father:  after  the  deatli  of  his  father, 
he  refided  in  the  houie  of  Jacopo  Palermo,  a pifture-dealer, 
who,  for  the  gratification  of  his  own  avarice,  kept  him  iu- 
ceffantly  employed,  and  dilpofed  of  his  pictures  at  Paris, 
where  they  were  much  admired  and  fetched  a high  price  ; 
whilll  the  artill  himfelf  was  continued  in  an  oblcure  and 
d.epreffed  condition.  Pie  was  diftinguilhed  by  a clean  light 
manner  of  penciling,  and  a very  pleaiing  tint  of  colour. 
He  died  in  1560.  Pilkington. 

Backer,  or  Bakher,  Jacob,  a painter  of  portrait  and 
hillory,  was  born  at  Harlingen,  in  1609,  but  refided  chiefly 
at  Amlterdam  ; where  he  acquired  the  reputation  of  an 
extraordinary  painter,  particularly  of  portraits,  which  he 
executed  with  llrength,  fpirit,  and  a graceful  refemblance. 
He  was  fo  remarkable  for  his  expedition,  that  he  is  faid  to 
have  painted  the  half-length  portrait  of  a lady  in  one  day, 
though  he  adorned  the  figure  with  rich  drapery,  and  feveral 
ornamental  jewels.  He  fucceeded  alfo  in  painting  hiftorical 
fubjecls  ; and  in  this  ftyle  his  pidlure  of  Cimon  and  Jfphi- 
genia  has  been  much  extolled  by  connoiffeurs.  In  delign- 
ing  academy  figures,  his  expreflion  was  fo  juft,  and  his  out- 
line fo  corredl,  that  he  obtained  the  prize  from  all  his  com- 
petitors ; and  his  works  are  bought  up  at  very  high  prices 
in  the  Low  Countries.  Plis  capital  picture  of  the  Laft 
Judgment,  preferved  in  the  church  of  the  Carmelites  at 
Amfterdam,  is  well  defigned  and  well  coloured.  He  died 
in  1651 ; or,  according  to  Defcamps,  in  1641.  Pilkington. 

BAC  PIE  REEL,  called  Bacquerelli,  William,  was 
born  at  Antwerp,  and  was  a difciple  of  Rubens,  at  the 
fame  time  with  Vandyck.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
exercife  of  their  profefilon,  Backereel  was  deemed  little,  if 
at  all,  inferior  to  Vandyck  ; as  appears  from  the  works  of  the 
former  in  the  church  of  the  Auguftin  monks  at  Antwerp, 
where  thefe  two  great  artifts  painted  as  competitors;  and  each 
poffefiing  a mode  peculiar  to  himfelf,  the  fuperiority  wa3 
hot  determined  in  favour  of  either.  Backereel,  by  the  ex- 
ercife of  his  poetical  talents,  and  particularly  by  his  latires 
again!!  the  Jefuits,  incurred  the  perfecution  of  this  power- 


ful fraternity,  and  by  their  perfecution,  he  was  compell  d to 
leave  Antwerp,  fo  that  his  country  was  deprived  of  the 
honour  which  muft  have  accrued  to  it  from  his  perform- 
ances as  a painter.  In  Italy,  and  the  Low  Countries,  there 
were  feven  or  eight  eminent  painters,  of  tlie  name  of  Backer- 
eel. Pilkington. 

BACK-G<7wmo?7,  a game  played  with  dice  and  tables,  to 
be  learned  only  by  obfervation  and  practice.  This  game  is 
faid  to  have  been  invented  in  Wales,  in  the  period  preceding 
the  conqueil,  and  to  have  derived  its  name  from  two  Weifh 
words,  bach,  little,  and  common,  battle.  GlofT.  ad  Leges 
Wallicas,  a voc.  Tawlbwrdd,  cited  by  Henry,  vol.  iv.  p.  404. 
8vo. 

B a c K-Heavcr,  in  Agriculture,  a machine  long  ufed  in 
feveral  parts  of  England,  particularly  in  Hamplhire,  Wilt- 
fhire,,  and  Suflex,  for  winnowing  corn.  An  improved 
conftruftion  of  this  machine,  illuflrated  by  a figure,  was 
propofed  by  Dr.  Hales,  in  the  year  1747,  which,  he  fays, 
will  not  only  render  it  fit  for  winnowing  corn  fooner  and 
better  than  by  any  other  means  hitherto  ufed,  but  alfo  for 
clearing  it  of  the  fmall  corn,  feeds,  blacks,  fmut-balls,  &c. 
to  fuch  perfection,  as  to  make  it  proper  for  feed-corn.  Sec 
Hales’s  Ufes  of  Ventilators,  part  ii.  p.  247,  & c. 

BACKHUYSEN,  L udolph,  in  Biography,  an  eminent 
painter  of  flfips,  fea-pieces,  and  fea-ports,  was  born  at 
Embden,  in  1631,  and  after  receiving  early  inftru&ions  from 
Albert  Van  Everdingen,  acquired  his  principal  knowledge 
by  frequenting  the  painting-rooms  of  great  maflers,  and 
particularly  Henry  Drubbels,  and  obferving  their  various 
methods  of  touching  and  colouring.  His  improvement  was 
very  confiderable,  and  his  drawings  were  in  fuch  eftimation, 
that  feveral  of  them  were  purchafed  at  100  florins  a-piece. 
Whilll  he  was  painting,  his  mind  was  fo  much  engaged,  that 
he  would  not  allow  his  moll  intimate  friends  to  have  accefs 
to  him,  left  his  ideas  fliould  be  interrupted.  He  fludied 
nature  with  lingular  attention  in  all  her  forms  ; in  gales, 
calms,  ftorms,  clouds,  rocks,  Ikies,  lights,  andfliadows;  and 
he  expreffed  every  fubjedl  with  fo  fweet  a pencil,  and  fuch 
a degree  of  tranfparence  and  luftre,  as  placed  him  above  all 
the  artifts  of  his  time  in  that  ftyle,  the  younger  Van- 
dervelde  excepted.  It  was  his  frequent  cuftom  to  go  out 
to  fea  in  a ilorm,  in  order  to  ftore  his  mind  with  grand 
images,  dire&ly  deduced  from  nature  ; and  at  the  moment 
of  his  landing,  he  flew  to  his  palette,  that  the  traces  of 
thofe  incidents  which  had  occurred  might  not  be  obliterated 
by  delay.  Backhuyfen  perfectly  underftood  the  manage- 
ment of  the  chiaro-fcuro : and  he  was  thus  able  to  give 
uncommon  force  and  beauty  to  his  objedls.  He  alfo  ftridlly 
obferved  the  truth  of  perfpeftive,  in  the  diftances  of  his 
veflels,  the  receding  of  the  grounds  on  the  fliores,  and  the 
different  buildings  which  he  deferibed  in  the  fea-ports.  His 
works  may  be  eafily  diftinguiftied  by  an  obfervant  eye, 
from  the  freedom  and  neatnefs  of  his  touch  ; from  the 
clearnefs,  and  natural  agitation  or  quiefcence  of  the  water ; 
from  a peculiar  tint  in  his  clouds  and  Ikies ; and  alfo  from 
the  exadl  proportions  of  his  fliips,  and  the  gracefulnefs  of 
their  pofition. 

For  a pidlure,  exhibiting  a multitude  of  veflels,  and  a 
view  of  the  city  at  a diftance,  he  received  from  the  burgo- 
mafters  ot  Amllerdam  1 300  guilders,  and  a confiderable 
prefent ; and  this  pidlure  was  afterwards  given  to  the  king 
of  France,  who  placed  it  in  the  Louvre.  No  painter  wa» 
ever  more  honoured  by  the  vifits  of  kings  and  princes 
than  Backhuyfen  ; the  king  of  Pruffia  was  one  of  their 
number;  and  the  Czar  Peter  the  Great  took  delight  in 
feeing  him  at  work,  and  often  endeavoured  to  draw,  after 
veflels  which  he  had  defigned.  He  was  remarkably  aflidu- 
ous ; and  yet  the  number  of  pi<fture9  which  he  finiihed,  and 
3 K i the 
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the  exquifite  manner  in  which  they  are  painted,  are  afto- 
uifhing,  He  died  in  1 709.  Pilkington. 

BACKING  a Colt , in  the  Manege , the  operation  of 
freaking  him  to  the  faddle,  or  bringing  him  to  endure  a rider. 

To  back  a colt,  they  ufually  take  him  into  ploughed 
ground,  trot  him  a while,  to  rid  him  of  his  wantonneis  ; 
then  having  one  flay  to  hi:  head,  and  governing  the  chaffing- 
rein,  the  matter  mounts  his  back,  not  fuddenly,  but  by 
degrees,  firft  making  feveral  offers,  or  half-nfings  : when  he 
bears  t'nefe  patiently,  he  mounts  in  earneft,  and  lettles  in  his 
place,  cheriftiing  him.  See. 

Backing  Warrants , in  Law,  denotes  the  ligning  of 
fuch  as  have  been  iffued  by  ajuftice  of  the  peace  in  one 
county,  by  a juftice  of  the  peace  in  another  county,  which 
is  neceffary  before  they  can  be  executed  there.  This 
pradtice,  which  had  long  prevailed  without  law,  is  au- 
thorifed  by  ftatutes  23  Geo.  II.  c.  26.  and  24  Geo.  II. 
c.  55.  And  now,  by  ttatute  13  Geo.  III.  c.  31.  any 
warrant  for  apprehending  an  Euglifn  offender,  who  may 
have  efcaped  into  Scotland,  and  vice  verfd,  may  be  endorfed 
and  executed  by  the  local  magiftrates,  and  the  offender  con- 
veyed back  to  that  part  of  the  united  kingdom,  in  which 
fuch  offence  was  committed. 

L>KCK-Nails.  See  Nail. 

BACK-Paiuting,  is  ufed  by  fome  for  the  art  of  patting  of 
prints  and  other  defigns  on  glafs. 

The  art  confifts  chiefly  in  laying  the  print  upon  a piece 
of  crown-glafs,  of  fuch  a fize  as  flts  the  print.  In  order  to 
do  this,  the  print  mutt  be  foaked  in  clean  water  for  forty- 
eight  hours,  if  it  be  on  very  ttrong,  clofe,  and  hard  gum- 
med paper  ; but  if  on  a foft,  fpongy  paper,  two  hours 
will  fometimes  be  fullieient.  The  picture,  being  well 
foaked,  mutt  be  laid  between  four  (beets  of  paper,  two 
over  and  two  under  it,  that  the  moifture  may  be  drawn 
out  of  it.  Inftead  of  foaking  the  print,  it  may  be  rolled 
up  aud  boiled  for  about  two  hours,  more  or  lefs,  according 
to  the  quality  of  the  paper,  in  water ; and  this  mode 
will  anfwer  the  purpofe  as  well  as  foaking  it.  I11  the  mean 
while,  let  the  glafs  upon  which  the  print  is  to  be  laid  be 
warmed  at  the  fire  ; then  with  a hog’s-hair  bruih  dipped 
in  melted  Strafburg  turpentine,  fpread  the  turpentine 
fmoot.hly  and  evenly  on  the  glafs.  Then  lay  the  print  upon 
the  glafs,  rubbing  it  gently  from  one  end  to  the  other,  that 
it  may  lie  clofe.  With  the  finger,  rub  off  the  paper  from 
the  back  fide  of  the  print,  till  nothing  can  be  feen  but  the 
print,  like  a thin  film  left  upon  the  glafs,  and  fet  it  afide 
to  dry.  When  it  is  dry,  varnifli  it  over  with  fome  white 
tranfparent  varnifli,  that  the  print  may  be  feen  through 
it,  which  is  now  fit  for  painting. 

Having  prepared  a variety  of  oil  colours,  which  mutt  be 
ground  very  fine,  and  tempered  very  ftiff,  lay  fuch  colours 
on  the  tranfparent  print  as  each  particular  part  requires, 
the  matter-lines  of  the  print  guiding  the  pencil ; and  thus 
each  colour  will  appear  fair  to  the  eye  on  the  other  fide  of 
the  glafs,  and  look  almoft  as  well  as  a painted  piece,  if  it  be 
done  neatly.  The  fhadows  of  the  print  are  generally  fuf- 
ficient  for  the  fliadow  of  every  colour  ; but  if  it  be  defired 
to  give  a fliadow  by  the  pencil,  the  fnadows  (hould  be  laid 
on  firft,  and  the  other  colours  afterward.  The  chief  care 
to  be  ufed  in  this  part  of  the  work,  is  that  of  laying  the 
colours  on  thick  enough,  that  they  may  be  ftruck  plainly 
through  the  glafs. 

Back-U/w/-,  in  Geography.  See  Baltimore. 

BACKS,  among  dealers  in  leather,  denote  the  thickeft 
and  beft  tanned  hides,  ufed  chiefly  for  foies  of  (hoes.  See 
Butts. 

Backs  of  a Hip.  See  Hip. 

Back/*/,  in  Navigation , an  inftrument,  by  the  French 
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called  the  Engli/h  quadrant.  It  was  invented  by  captain 
Davis,  about  the  year  1590  ; and  is  of  good  ufe  in  taking 
the  fun’s  altitude  at  fea.  It  confifts  of  three  vanes,  A,  B, 
and  C,  and  of  two  concentric  arches  ( Plate  I.  Navigation, 
fS'  *-)i  the  vane  at  A,  called  the  horizon  vane  ; that  at 
B,  the  fhade-vane ; and  that  at  C,  the  fight-vane.  The 
letter  arch  B (or  ED)  is  of  60  degrees,  and  that  of  C (or 
FG)  of  30  degrees. 

To  ufe  the  hack-fluff.  The  (hadow-vane  B is  fet  upon  the 
60  arch,  to  an  even  degree  of  fome  latitude,  lefs  by  10  or 
15  degrees  than  you  judge  the  complement  of  the  fun’s  al- 
titude will  be  ; the  horizon  vane  is  put  on  at  A,  and  the 
fight-vane  on  the  30  arch  FG:  the  obferver’s  back  being, 
then  turned  to  the  fun  (whence  the  name  of  lack-Jlajf,  or 
lack-quadrant ),  he  lifts  up  the  inftrument,  and  looks  through 
the  fight-vane,  railing  or  falling  the  quadrant,  till  the  (hadow 
of  the  upper  edge  of  the  (hade-vane  fall  on  the  upper  edge 
of  the  flit  of  the  horizon  vane  ; and  then  if  he  can  fee  the 
horizon  through  the  laid  flit,  the  obfervation  is  well  made;, 
but  if  the  fea  appear  inftead  of  the  horizon,  the  fight  vane 
mutt  be  moved  lower  towards  F ; if  the  (ky  appear,  it  muft 
be  moved  upwards  towards  G,  and  thus  tried  till  it  comes 
right : then  he  obierves  how  many  degrees  and  minutes  are 
cut  by  that  edge  of  the  fight-vane  which  anfwers  to  the 
fight-hole,  and  to  them  adds  the  degrees  cut  b'y  the  upper 
edge  of  the  (hade-vane  : the  fum  is  tiie  fun’s  diftance  from 
the  zenith,  or  the  complement  of  his  altitude.  To  find  the 
fun’s  meridian,  or  greateft  altitude  on  any  day,  continue 
the  obfervation  as  long  as  the  altitude  is  found  to  increafe, 
which  you  will  perceive  by  the  appearance  of  the  fea,  iu- 
ftead  of  the  horizon,  removing  the  fight-vane  lower ; but 
when  you  perceive  the  (ley  appear  inftead  of  the  horizon, 
the  altitude  is  diminilhed  ; therefore,  defift  from  farther  ob- 
fervation at  that  time,  and  add  the  degrees  upon  the  60 
arch  to  the  degrees  and  minutes  upon  the  30  arch,  and  the 
fum  is  the  zenith  diftance,  or  co-altitude  of  the  fun’s  upper 
limb. 

And  becaufe  it  is  the  zenith  diftance,  or  co-altitude  of 
the  upper  limb  of  the  fun,  and  not  the  centre,  that  is  given 
by  the  quadrant,  in  obferving  by  the  upper  edge  of  the 
(hade-vane,  add  16  minutes,  the  fun’s  femidiameter,  to  that 
which  is  produced  by  your  obfervation,  and  the  fum  is  the 
true  zenith  diftance  of  the  fun’s  centre.  If  you  obferve  by 
the  lower  part  of  the  (hadow  of  the  (hade-vane,  then  the 
lower  limb  of  the  fun  gives  the  fliadow  ; and,  therefore, 
you  muft  fubtraft  16  minutes  from  what  the  inftrument 
gives  : but  confidering  the  height  of  the  obferver  above  the 
furface  of  the  iea,  which  is  commonly  between  1 6 and  20 
, feet,  you  may  take  5 or  6 minutes  from  the  16  minutes, 
and  make  the  allowance  but  of  10  minutes  or  12  minutes, 
to  be  added  inftead  of  16  minutes. 

Mr.  Flamfteed  contrived  a glafs  lens,  or  double  convex, 
to  be  placed  in  the  middle  cf  the  (hade-vane,  which  makes 
a fmali  bright  fpot  on  the  flit  of  the  horizon-vane,  inftead 
of  the  (hade  ; which  is  a great  improvement,  if  the  glafs  be 
truly  made ; for,  by  this  means,  the  inftrument  may  be 
ufed  in  hazy  weather,  and  a much  more  accurate  obferva- 
tion made  in  clear  weather  than  could  be  by  the  fliadow. 

The  theory  of  this  quadrant  is  very  intelligible : for  the 
line  AC  being  horizontal,  the  arc  f GC  is  equal  to  the 
height  of  the  (un  above  the  horizon  ; but  this  arc  f GC  is 
equal  to  the  fum  of  the  arcs  BE-j-GC  ; and  the  arc  df  F 
= 90  = the  altitude  and  zenith  diftance  taken  together; 
confequently  the  zenith  diftance  = the  arcs  fd  + CF  — 
DB  + CF. 

When  the  horizon  is  obfeured  by  hazy  weather,  Davis’s 
quadrant  is  of  no  ufe ; and  this  often  occafions  diftrefiing 
confequences.  Means  have  therefore  been  fought  for  tq 
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-remedy  this  defedl.  Mr.  Hadley  has  recommended  and  de- 
fcribed  a fpirit-level  for  this  purpofe.  Mr.  Leigh  propofed 
to  fix  a water-level  to  the  quadrant ; and  he  has  likewife 
given  the  defcription  and  uie  of  an  apparatus  to  be  added  to 
this  inftrument,  confiftjng  of  a mercurial  level,  which  he 
prefers,  with  reafon,  to  a water-level.  See  Phil.  Tranf. 
N°430,  &c.  or  Martyn’s  Abr.  vol.  viii.  p.  357,  360,  &c. 

It  has  been  obferved,  that  one  great  objection  againft 
this  inftrument  is  the  trouble  and  time  loft  in  Aiding  the 
fight-vane  upward  or  downward,  which  fometimes  cannot 
Conveniently  be  done  without  taking  the  quadrant  from  the 
eye,  by  which  an  opportunity  may  be  loft  for  making  the 
obfervation.  But  this  defedl  is  eaiily  removed  by  having  a 
long  index  or  ruler  fitted  to  the  quadrant ; one  end  moving 
round  the  centre  to  which  the  horizon-vane  is  fixed,  and 
having  the  fight-vane  fixed  to  the  other  end.  By  this  con- 
trivance the  fight-vane  may  be  readily  railed  higher,  or  low- 
cred,  by  the  motion  of  the  index  about  its  centre  ; and  this 
may  be  done  without  taking  the  inftrument  from  the  eye. 
See  Quadrant. 

BACK-Stayr  of  a Ship,  are  ropes  belonging  to  the  main- 
mail  and  fore-maft,  and  the  mails  belonging  to  them,  ferv- 
ing  to  keep  them  from  pitching  forwards,  or  overboard. 
See  Stays. 

Back  -Stays,  Travelling,  are  ufedin  bad  weather  to  fnp- 
port-the  fore  and  main-top  mails;  they  fplice  into  a fpan, 
round  the  top-mail,  under  the  parrel,  and  let  up  in  the 
chain,  with  a luff-tackle,  to  an  eye-bolt.  They  travel  up 
and  down  the  top-mail  occafionally  with  tricing  lines  that 
fplice  into  a thimble,  on  each  fide  of  the  fpan,  and  through 
blocks  feifedto  the  top-mail  treftle-trees,andlead  into  the  top. 

IBACK-JTorm,  a name  given  by  Sportfmen  to  a defeafe  very 
common  among  hawks,  and  called  alfo  f laneler  ; which  fee. 

BACO,  in  Geography,  the  capital  of  Mindoro,  one  of 
the  Philippine  iflands  where  the  Alcaide,  or  governor,  re- 
fides.  Its  environs  are  well  watered  by  fprings  proceeding 
from  mountains  covered  with  farfaparilja.  See  Mindoro. 

BACOBA,  in  Botany,  a name  by  w uch  fome  authors 
call  the  banana  tree,  ox  mu  fa  fruflu  brcviori.  Pifo. 

BACOFEN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the 
circle  of  Bolefiaw,  five  miles  N.N.E  from  Jung  Buntzlau. 

BACON,  fwine’s  flefh,  falted,  and  dried  in  the  chimney. 
Writers  on  .this  branch  of  ceconomics  give  rules  for  the 
hanging,  the  faking,  and  curing  of  bacon,  larding  with 
bacon,  &c. 

This  appears  to  be  in  general  an  extremely  improper  and 
unwholefome  aliment,  efpecially  for  people  who  do  not  ufe 
great  exercife  ; for  thofe  who  do  may  almoft  eat  any  thing 
without  injury.  Swine’s  flefh,  conlidered  as  an  aliment,  is 
none  of  the  belt  ; and  when  hardened  by  fait,  and  dried:  by 
fmoke,  it  is  rendered  more  indigeftihle,  and  in  confequence 
of  that,  productive  of  obftrudlions  in  a very  great  degree. 
We  may  add,  that  the  fat  of  bacon  frequently  becomes  ran- 
cid and  acrimonious,  and  often  even  excoriates  the  mouth 
and  throat. 

Bacon-Swizty/,  denotes  the  thick  outer  fkin  taken  off 
the  lard  or  fat.  Old  hillorians  and  law  writers  fpeak  of 
the  fervice  of  the  bacon,  a cuftom  in  the  manor  of  Whiche- 
novre  in  Staffordflrire,  and  priory  of  Dunmow  in  Effex  ; in 
the  former  of  which  places,  by  an  ancient  grant  of  the  lord, 
a flitch  of  bacon,  with  half  a quarter  of  wheat,  was  to  be 
given  to  every  married  couple,  who  could  fwear,  that  having 
been  married  a year  and  a day,  they  would  never  within  that 
time  have  once  exchanged  their  mate  for  any  other  perfon 
on  earth,  however  richer,  fairer,  or  the  like.  But  they  were 
to  bring  two  of  their  neighbours  to  fwear  with  them,  that 
they  believed  they  fwore  the  truth.  On  this,  the  lord  of 
another  neighbouring  manor,  of  Rudlow,  was  to  find  a horfe. 
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fuddled,  and  a fack  to  carry  the  bounty  in,  with  drums 
and  trumpets,  as  far  as  a day’s  journey  out  of  the  manor;  all 
the  tenants  of  the  manor  being  fummoned  to  attend,  and 
pay  fervice  to  the  bacon.  Plott’s  Hift.  Staff,  c.  x. 

The  bacon  of  Dunmow,  firft  eredled  under  Henry  III. 
was  on  much  the  fame  footing  ; only  the  tenor  of  the  oath, 
was,  that  the  parties  had  never  once  repented,  or  wiflted 
themfelves  unmarried  again.  Ib.  c.  x.  fedl.  80. 

Bacon,  Robert,  in  Biography,  an  Englifh  divine  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  was  born  about  the  year  1 168,  completed 
his  education  at  Paris,  and  returning  to  Oxford,  where  he 
had  commenced  his  ftudies,  read  ledlures  in  divinity,  and  be- 
came a fanious  preacher.  In  one  of  his  fermons,  preached 
at  Oxford,  in  1233,  before  Henry  III.,  he  reproved  the  king 
for  his  partiality  to  foreigners,  and  faithfully  informed  him, 
that  this  was  the  principal  caufe  of  the  difeontent  which 
prevailed  among  his  fubje&s.  Such  was  the  imprefiion  made 
by  this  addrefs,  that  the  king  is  faid  to  have  difeovered  a 
difpofition  to  liilen  to  the  complaints  of  his  nobles.  Bacon 
was  favoured  with  the  friendfhip  and  patronage  of  Edmund 
Rich,  called  St.  Edmund,  archbifhop  of  Canterbury' ; and 
after  his  deceafe,  in  1240,  wrote  his  life.  He  was  alio  the 
author  of  fevernl  commentaries,  fermons,  and  ledlures.  Some 
have  fuppofed  that  he  was  the  brother  of  the  celebrated 
Roger  Bacon  ; but  as  Robert  died  in  1248,  at  an  advanced 
age,  and  Roger  was  not  born  till  the  year  1214,  it  is  not 
probable  that  they  were  brothers.  Biog.  Brit. 

Bacon,  Roger,  a celebrated  Englifh  monk  of  the  Francif- 
can  order,  was  born  at  Ilchefter  in  Somerfetfhire,  in  the  year 
1214,  and  at  an  early  age  received  the  rudiments  of  learning 
and  fcience  at  Oxford,  where  he  profecuted  his  ftudies  with 
an  ardour  and  fuccefs  which  fecured  to  him  the  pa  ronage 
and  friendfliip  of  the  moil  eminent  men  in  that  univerfity. 
In  the  number  of  thefe  we  may  reckon  Robert  Grouthead, 
bilhop  of  Lincoln,  to  whom  he  was  particularly  indebted, 
and  ol  whom  he  fpeaks  in  terms  of  high  commendation  ; 
Edmund  Rich,  archbifhop  of  Canterbury  ; William  Shir- 
wood,  chancellor  of  Lincoln ; and  Richard  Fifliacre,  who 
was  a diftinguilhed  ledturer  in  the  fciences  both  at  Oxford 
and  at  Paris.  Having  fpent  fome.  years  at  Oxford  in  the 
ftudy  of  the  languages,  logic,  mathematics,  and  various 
branches  of  philofophy,  he  removed,  according  to  the  cuftom 
of  that  age,  to  Paris,  where  he  was  diftinguifhed  both  by  his 
afliduity  and  improvement,  and  where,  in  token  of  his  ac- 
knowledged erru  .ence  in  literature  and  fcience,  he  received 
the  degree,  of  doctor  in  theology!  While  he.  was  in  France, 
or  foon  after  his  return  to  England,  in  the  year  1240,  he 
took  the  monadic  habit  in  the  order  of  St.  Francis,  and  with 
a view  of  pur  filing  his  ftudies  and  refearches  with  the  greater 
advantage,  he  fettled  at  Oxford.  Such  was  the  efteem  in 
which  he  was  generally  held,  and  fo  high  were  the  expecta- 
tions which  his  contemporaries  entertained  of  the  benefits 
that  would  refult  to  fcience  from  the  vigour  cf  his  mind  and 
the  afliduity  of  his  application,  that  he  was  enabled,  by  gene- 
rous contributions,  to  colledl  books,  to  conftrudt  inftruments, 
and  to  pvofecute  his  experiments,  during  a courfe  of  twenty 
years,  at  an  expence  of  2000I.,  which,  confideringthe  time  in 
which  he  lived,  was  a very  large  fum.  His  growing  fame, 
however,  excited  envy  ; and  the  monks  of  his  own  order  in- 
duftrioufly  circulated  a report,  that  he  held  ccnverfe  with 
evil  fpirits,  and  pradlifed  magical  arts.  His  enemies  fo  far 
prevailed,  that,  under  a pretence  of  dangerous  innovations,, 
tending  to  difturb  the  peace  of  the  church,  which'  Bacon 
■was  attempting  to  introduce,  he  was  reftrained  from  read- 
ing ledtures  to  the  young  ftudents  in  the  univerfity;  and  at 
length  fo  clofely  confined  as  to  be  debarred  from  all  inter- 
courfe  with  his  friends,  and  from  receiving  a neceffary  fupply 
of  food.  The  prelates  and  the  monks,  fays  Bacon  himfelf, 
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” ( Epift.  ad.  Clem.  IV.),  were  afraid  left  his  own  writings 
mould  extend  beyond  the  limits  of  his  convent,  and  be  ieen 
bv  and  befides  themfelves  and  the  pope.  But  other  circum- 
itances  had  contributed  to  excite  again!!  Bacon  the  ipirit  of 
perfecution.  He  had  cenfured  the  clergy,  on  account  both 
of  their  ignorance  and  immorality  ; he  was  particularly  inti- 
mate with  bifhop  Grouthead,  who  had  written  a letter  of 
reproof  to  pope  Innocent  IV.  and  declared  to  his  conn- 
dential  affociates,  that  in  his  judgment  the  pope  was  anti- 
thrift  ; and  he  himfelf  had  written  freely  to  the  pope,  con- 
cerning the  neceffity  of  a reformation.  The  efforts  of  ma- 
levolence, whatever  might  have  been  the  real  or  pretended 
caufes  from  which  they  originated,  could  not  deprive  this 
great  man  of  the  efteem  and  refpedt  to  which  his  diftin- 
guifhed  talents  and  charadler  entitled  him.  Such  was  the 
high  opinion  entertained  by  the  cardinal  bifhop  or  Sabina, 
who  was  the  pope’s  legate  in  England,  of  his  genius  and 
merit,  that  he  requefted  from  him  a complete  copy  of  all 
his  works..  As  he  was  reftrained,  by  the  prohibition  of  his 
own  fraternity,  from  communicating  any  of  his  works  to 
any  perfon  whatever,  he  at  firft  declined  complying  with  the 
cardinal’s  requeft  ; but  as  foon  as  he  heard  that  the  cardinal- 
legate  was  raifed  to  the  pontifical  dignity,  under  the  name 
of  Clement  IV.  he  fignified  to  him  by  letter  his  readinefs 
to  perform  what  his  holinefs  had  defired ; and  the  pope 
allured  him  of  proteftion  againft  any  interference  of  his  own 
order.  Bacon  immediately  began  to  collect,  arrange,  and 
improve  the  pieces  he  had  already  written,  and  having  di- 
gefted  them  into  one  volume  under  the  title  of  “ Opus 
Majus”  (the  greater  work),  he  fent  it  to  the  pope,  in  the 
year  1267,  by  a fpecial  meffenger,  whofe  name  was  John  of 
Paris,  and  who  was  his  own  favourite  diiciple.  d his  John 
of  Paris  was  a poor  boy,  of  promifing  talents,  taken  by 
Bacon  under  his  tuition,  in  order  to  try  by  experience  the 
efficacy  of  his  peculiar  mode  of  inftrudlion ; and,  as  the  re- 
fult  of  it,  he  obferves,  “that  there  was  no  room  to  conceive 
any  high  notions  of  the  perfeftion  of  human  wifdom,  when 
it  was  poffible,  in  a year’s  rtime,  to  teach  a young  man  all 
that,  with  the  utmoft  induftry  and  application,  a zealous 
inquirer  after  knowledge  was  able  either  to  acquire  or  to 
difcover  in  the  fpace  of  twenty,  or  even  forty  years.”  (See 
Opus  Majus,  p.  29,  and  Jebb’s  Preface.)  The  pope  was 
fo  gratified  with  the  prefent  of  this  learned  work,  that  it 
procured  for  Bacon  extraordinary  favour  and  encouragement 
in  his  ftudies. 

With  the  life  of  the  enlightened  and  liberal  Clement  IV. 
terminated  the  tranquillity  of  this  philofopher  ; for  in  1 278, 
under  the  pontificate  of  Nicholas  III.  and  with  the  iandlion 
of  his  authority,  Jerom  de  Efculo,  or  de  Afcoli,  general  of 
the  Francifcan  order,  prohibited  the  reading  of  his  works, 
and  fenteiiced  him  to  imprifonment.  The  pretended  caufe 
of  this  feverity  has  been  fought  by  fome  writers  in  tradls  of 
Bacon  on  necromancy,  aftrology,  and  alchemy  ; but  the 
true  reafon  was  moft  probably  that  dread  of  innovation 
which  Bacon’s  improvements  in  fciencecaufed  in  the  minds  of 
bigotted  or  interefted  perfons.  Bacon  continued  in  prifon  for 
ten  years  ; but  upon  the  acceffion  of  Jerom  de  Efculo  to  the 
papal  fee,  under  the  name  of  Nicholas  IV.,  he  attempted 
to  conciliate  the  favour  of  the  pope,  by  prefenting  to  him  a 
treatife  “ On  the  means  of  avoiding  the  Infirmities  of  Old 
Age  but  his  endeavours  feem  to  have  been  ineffectual,  as 
he  ftill  remained  in  prifon,  and  was  not  releafed  till  about 
the  latter  end  of  this  pontificate,  when  fome  Englilh  noble- 
men interceded  in  h s favour,  and  obtained  for  him  his  li- 
berty. Upon  his  return  to  Oxford,  he  wrote,  at  the  requeft 
of  his  friends,  “ A compendium  of  Theology,”  of  which 
a copy  is  preferved  in  the  Royal  library.  This  wo>-k  appears, 
from  internal  evidence,  to  have  been  written  about  the  year 
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1291  ; and  as  editions  were  afterwards  made  to  it,  it  Is 
hence  inferred  that  the  author  lived  till  the  year  1292,  or 
the  feventy-eighth  year  of  his  age.  The  learned  editor  of 
his  “ Opus  Majus”  dates  his  death  in  1294  ; but- Anthony 
Wood,  from  two  MSS.  which  he  mentions,  fixes  the  time  of 
it  to  the  nth  of  June,  1292  ; and  Dr.  Freind  acquiefces  in 
this  opinion.  He  is  faid  to  have  died  in  tranquillity,  in  the 
college  of  his  order,  and  to  have  been  interred  in  their 
church.  Tradition  reports,  that  in  order  to  prevent  the 
uneafinefs  occafioned  by  his  enemies,  in  the  earlier  period  of 
his  life,  and  while  he  was  profecuting  his  ftudies,  and  per- 
forminghis  experiments  at  Brazen-nofe  hall  at  Oxford,  he  was 
obliged  to  retire  from  the  univerfity  into  a folitary  place, 
called  to  this  day  “ Friar  Bacon’s  Study:”  and  Mr.  Hearne 
informs  us,  that  he  fometimes  retired  in  the  fummer  to  Sun- 
ning Well. 

When  we  contemplate  the  extraordinary  powers  and  at- 
tainments of  Bacon,  and  review  the  important  and  ufefiil 
difcoveries  that  were  made  by  him  in  various  branches  of 
fcience,  and  compare  them  with  the  period  in  which  he 
lived,  we  (hall  not  be  furprifed  that  he  was  diftinguiihed  by 
the  title  of  “doftor  mirabilis,”  or  wonderful  doftor;  what- 
ever might  be  the  reafons  which  induced  the  monks  of  his 
order  thus  to  difcriminate  him.  With  refpeft  to  his  know- 
ledge of  the  languages,  which  he  thought  to  be  the  founda- 
tion of  all  true  learning,  it  appears  that  he  was  perfedft  maf- 
ter  of  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew,  and  that  he  had 
ftudied  thofe  languages  with  a degree  of  critical  exaftnefs 
which  renders  fome  of  his  obfervations  in  that  part  of  the 
“ Opus  Majus,”  which  treats  on  this  fubjedl,  judicious  and 
inftruftive.  With  various  branches  of  the  mathematics  he 
was  well  acquainted : and  in  mechanics  his  knowledge  was 
fuch,  that,  in  the  judgment  of  Dr.  Friend,  “ a greater  ge- 
nius had  not  arifen  fince  the  days  of  Archimedes.”  Ac- 
cordingly, in  his  treatife,  intitled,  “ Epiftola  Fratris  Rogefi 
Baconis  de  fecretis  Operibus  Artis  et  Naturae,  et  de  Nulli- 
tate  Magiae,”  he  propofes  the  conftrudlion  of  wonderful 
inftruments,  which  may  be  artificially  contrived,  by  which 
fuch  things  (lays  he)  may  be  done  without  the  help  of  magic, 
as  magic  itfelf  is  incapable  of  performing.  “ For  a veffcl 
may  be  conftrufte.d,  and  oars  therein  fo  difpofed,  as  to 
make  mere  way  with  one  man  in  her,  than  another  vefiel 
fully  manned.”  “ It  is  poffible  (fays  he)  to  make  a chariot 
which,  without  any'  affiftance  of  animals,  ffiall  move  with  that 
irrefiftable  force  which  is  afcribed  to  thofe  fcythed  chariot* 
in  which  the  ancients  fought.”  “ It  is  poffible,”  adds  our 
author,  “ to  make  iuftruments  for  flying,  fo  that  a man  fit- 
ting in  the  middle  thereof,  and  fleering  with  a kind  of  rud- 
der, may  manage  what  is  contrived  to  anfiver  the  end  of 
wings,  lo  as  to  divide  and  pafs  through  the  air.  It  is  no 
lefs  poffible  to  make  a machine  of  a very  fmall  fize,  and  yet 
capable  of  raifing  or  finking  the  greateft  weights,  which 
may  be  of  infinite  ufe  on  certain  occafions,  for  by  the  help 
of  fuch  an  inftrument,  not  above  three  inches  high,  or  lefs, 
a man  may  be  able  to  deliver  himfelf  and  his  companions 
out  of  prifon,  and  to  afcend  ordefcend  at  pleafure.”  Hence 
it  has  been  inferred  that  Bacon  was  acquainted  with  the  per- 
petual fcrew.  Our  author’s  knowledge  of  the  fcience  of 
optics  was  fo  accurate  and  compreheniive,  that  he  is  juftly 
allowed  to  have  underflood  the  theory'  and  practice  of  many 
of  thofe  difcoveries,  the  application  of  which  has  been  fo 
important  and  ufefiil  in  more  modern  times.  Befides  the 
defcriptions  of  the  camera  obfeura,  and  of  burning  glafles, 
which  are  found  in  his  writings,  we  have  unqueftionable  evi- 
dence that  he  was  well  acquainted  with  the  properties  of 
convex  and  concave  lenfes,  and  with  the  effedls  of  refrac- 
tion ; and  fome  have  even  afcribed  to  him  the  honour  of 
having  invented  the  telefcope.  (See  thefe  feveral  articles,) 
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geography  his  refearches  were  various  and  extenfive ; and 
his  acquaintance  with  aftronomy  enabled  him  to  difcover  the 
errors  of  the  calendar,  and  to  propofe  the  proper  method  of 
correcting  them.  See  Calendar. 

Although  Roger  Bacon  was  in  fome  inftances  mifled  by 
the  vifionary  projects  of  the  alchemifts  of  Iris  age,  and 
-though  he  indulged  chimerical  notions  of  the  medicinal 
virtues  of  the  aurum  potabile,  or  tindture  of  gold,  and  of  a 
fecret  charm  for  renewing  the  native  heat  of  old  men,  he 
was  led  bv  his  chemical  precedes  into  an  acquaintance  with 
the  properties  of  bodies,  and  a variety  of  difcoveries  that 
were  no  iefs  important  and  ufeful  than  novel  and  curious. 
Such,  in  particular,  was  that  of  the  ingredients  and  effects 
of  gun-powder,  which  was  fora  long  time  lnppoled  to  have 
been  the  invention  of  a much  later  period.  (See  Gun- 
powder.) Of  his  medical  knowledge  we  have  evidence  in 
liis  “ Treatife  on  Old  Age,”  blended  with  many  things 
that  are  obfcure  and  fanciful  ; and  though  he  lo  far  partook 
of  the  fuperftition  of  the  times  as  to  place  fome  confidence 
in  judicial  aftrology,  he  was  an  enemy  to  necromancy  and 
magic.  The  imputation  on  his  character  of  his  leaning  to 
magic,  was  altogether  unfounded  ; and  the  itory  of  his 
having  conftrudted  a brazen  head,  which  propofed  and  an- 
fwered  queftions,  is  as  ridiculous  as  it  is  groundlefs.  The 
firft  objedt  of  this  calumny,  was  his  patron  Robert  Groul- 
head  or  Grofthead,  hifiiop  of  Lincoln  ; and  fimilar  tales 
have  been  related  of  Pope  Sylvefier  II.,  Albertus  Magnus, 
and  other  eminent  philofophers  ; but  they  gained  credit 
merely  with  mean  and  ignorant  perfons.  In  logic  and  meta- 
phvfics,  as  well  as  in  philology,  and  the  politer  parts  of 
learning,  Bacon  was  equal,  it  not  fuperior,  to  moll  of  his 
contemporaries  ; and  his  treatife  on  Ethics,  or  moral  philo- 
fophy,  contains  many  excellent  principles  for  diredting  the 
judgment,  and  regulating  the  condudt.  To  theology,  all 
his  other  ftudies  were  fubfervient ; and  he  diredted  botli  his 
adtions  and  his  writings  to  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  good 
of  his  fellow-creatures.  To  the  holy  fcriptures  he  paid  due 
deference  ; and  he  enforced  the  ftudy  of  them  in  their  ori- 
ginal languages,  and  an  afiiduous  application  to  the  feveral 
branches  of  learning  which  he  thought  necefiary  for  rightly 
underilanding  and  interpreting  them.  This  feems  to  have 
been  the  objedt  of  his  laft  treatife,  which  he  left  as  a kind  of 
teilament  to  his  order. 

As  the  whole  life  of  friar  Bacon  was  fpent  in  ftudy  and 
writing,  we  need  not  wonder  that  his  works  were  very  nu- 
merous. Bayle  fpeaks  of  upwards  of  fourfcore  books  writ- 
ten by  him  ; and  Dr.  Jebb  has  digefted  a ft  ill  greater  num- 
ber, under  the  diftindt  heads  of  grammar,  mathematics, 
phyiics,  optics,  geography,  aftronomy,  chronology,  cne- 
miftry,  magic,  medicine,  logic,  metaphyfics,  ethics,  theo- 
logy, philology,  and  mifcellany.  It  feems,  however,  that 
the  number  has  been  multiplied  by  means  of  the  different 
titles  under  which  various  copies  of  the  fame  treatife  have 
been  difperfed,  and  by  confidering  the  titles  of  diftindt  chap- 
ters of  bis  work  as  the  titles  of  feparate  treatifes.  Accord- 
ingly,  eleven  of  thefe  pieces  will  be  found  in  the  work  intitled, 
“Epiftola  Fratris  Rogeri  Baconis,  See.”  already  mentioned, 
publilhed  in  4to.  at  Paris,  in  1542;  in  8vo.  at  Bafil,  in  1593  ; 
in  8vo.  at  Hamburgh,  in  1608  and  1618.  This  treatife 
abounds  with  various  phyfical  fadts  and  obfervations,  and 
expofes  the  futility  of  the  feveral  pradtices  of  necromancy, 
charms,  divination,  and  magic.  The  “ Opus  Majus,”  writ- 
ten in  the  form  of  an  epiftle  or  addrefs  to  pope  Clement  IV. 
is  profeffedlya  digeft  of  the  author’s  former  writings.  “In 
this  curious  and  valuable  work,  Bacon  deferibes  the  impedi- 
ments which  hinder  men  from  arriving  at  true  and  ufeful 
knowledge;  illuftrates,  at  large,  the  ufefifinefs  of  the  ftudies 
of  grammar,  mathematics,  and  perfpedtive  ; explains  the 


nature  and  value  of  experiments  in  philosophy*,  and  earneftly 
exhorts  the  pontiff  whom  he  addrefles,  to  give  all  poffibie 
encouragement  tofcier.ee  in  general,  and  particularly  to  the 
ftudy  of  nature.  This  work,  which  affords  abundant  proofs 
of  the  author’s  fuperior  talents,  and,  confidering  the  time 
in  which  he  lived,  of  his  wonderful  knowledge,  long  re- 
mained buried  in  obfeurity,  and  never  appeared  in  print  till, 
in  1733,  Dr.  Jebb,  from  various  collated  MSS.  fent  from 
the  preis  of  William  Bowyer,  a correfl  and  beautiful  edition 
in  folio.  Bacon  wrote  many  chemical  tracts,  moil  of  which 
may  be  found  in  “ Thefaurus  Chemicus,”  printed  in  8vo. 
at  Francfort,  1603,  1620  ; others  arc  in  MS.  in  the  univer- 
fity  library  of  Leyden.  Elis  treatife  “ On  the  Means  of 
avoiding  the  Infirmities  of  Old  Age,”  in  which,  befide  a. 
regular  courle  of  life,  he  recommends  the  ufe  of  certain  fe- 
cret and  extraordinary  medicines,  was  firft  printed  at  Ox- 
ford in  1590,  and  afterwards  tranflated  into  Englifh,  with 
notes,  by  Dr.  Richard  Browne,  under  the  title  of  “ The 
Cure  of  Old  Age,  and  Prefervation  of  Youth,”  8vo.  168  3, 
Several  trarits  of  friar  Bacon,  yet  unpublifhed,  remain  in 
MS.  ; a piece,  bearing  the  title  of  “ Liber  Naturalium  a 
treatife  on  Chronology,  intitled,  “ Computus  Rogeri  Ba- 
conis j”  and  the  “ Compendium  of  Theology  are  to  be 
feen  in  the  King’s  library:  and  two  other  works,  which  the 
author  called  “ Opus  Minus,”  ajid  “ Opus  Tertium,”  re- 
main in  the  Cotton  library;  and  other  pieces  might  probably 
be  found  by  diligent  fearch.” 

Although  in  the  prefent  advanced  ftate  of  literature  and 
fcience,  we  could  not  expect  to  derive  much  acceftion  to 
our  means  of  knowledge  from  the  publication  and  ftudy  of 
friar  Bacon’s  works,  yet  as  a difplay  of  the  aftoniihing  pow- 
ers of  the  human  intellcft,  and  as  a valuable  part  of  the 
hiftory  of  knowledge,  they  ought  to  be  preferved  and  known. 
The  want  of  a complete  edition  of  his  works  is  the  lefs  to 
be  regretted,  fince  the  public  have  been  put  into  poffefiton 
of  his  “ Opus  Majus,”  by  Dr.  Jebb. 

From  the  brier  account  that  has  been  given  of  the  talent* 
and  performances  of  friar  Bacon,  it  will  appear  that  he 
contributed,  in  a very  eminent  degree,  to  illuminate  the 
dark  age  in  which  he  lived,  and  to  prepare  the  way,  by 
emancipating  the  mind  from  the  authority  of  Ariftctle,  and 
purfuing  a plan  of  experiment  and  induction  in  the  profecu- 
tion  of  fcience,  for  thofe  difcoveries  and  improvements, 
which  have  diftinguifiied  a later  period.  Although  allowance 
ftiould  be  made  for  the  language  of  panegyric,  which  charac- 
terizes Bacon  as  the  “ brighteft  and  molt  univerfal  genius 
that  perhaps  the  world  ever  faw  ;”  he  muft  ever  he  regarded 
as  a prodigy  of  learning  and  fcience,  and  a very  high  rank 
muft  be  alfigned  to  him  among  thofe  who  have  been  iuftru- 
ments  of  enlightening  and  reforming  the  world.  Jebb’s 
Pref.  to  Bacon’s  Opus  Majus.  Cave,  H.L.  t.  ii.  p.  325. 
Biog.  Brit. 

Bacon,  Sir  Nicholas,  an  eminent  lawyer,  and  lord  keeper 
of  the  great  feal  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  was  the 
defeendant  of  an  ancient  and  honourable  family  in  the 
county  of  Suffolk,  and  born  in  the  year  1510  at  Chiflehurit 
in  Kent.  He  was  fent  at  an  early  age  to  Corpus  Chrifti  or 
Bennet  college  at  Cambridge,  and  finilhed  his  education  by 
travelling  into  France.  Upon  his  return,  he  entered  at 
Gray’s  Inn,  and  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  the  ftudy  of  the 
law.  By  favour  of  Henry  VIII.  he  obtained  a grant  of 
feveral  manors  in  Suffolk,  when  the  monaftery  of  St.  Ed- 
mondlbury  was  diffolved;  and  was  appointed  attorney  in  the 
court  of  records  ; which  office  he  retained  during  the  reign 
of  Edward  VI.  Having,  by  his  prudence  and  moderation, 
efeaped  the  dangers  of  the  reign  of  Mary,  he  was  honoured 
with  knighthood  on  the  acceftion  of  queen  Elizabeth.  ; and 
in  1558;  he  was  intrufted  with  the  cultodyof  the  great  feal. 
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tancl  admitted  a member  oi  the  privy  council.  He  took  an 
aftive  part  in  the  adminiftration  of  this  period,  and  was  emi- 
nently inftrumental  in  the  fettlement  of  religion.  It  has 
been  faid,  that  he  incurred  the  difpleafure  of  Elizabeth  by 
joining  the  party  that  was  adverfe  to  the  title  of  the  queen  of 
Scots  ; but  from  a “ Difcourfe  upon  certain  points  touch- 
ing the  inheritance  of  the  crown,  conceived  by  fir  Anthony 
Brown,  and  anfwered  by  fir  Nicholas  Bacon,”  publilhed  in 
1723,  by  Nathaniel  Booth,  of  Gray’s  Inn,  Efq.,  from  the 
original  MS.,  it  has  been  inferred,  that  fir  Nicholas. Bacon 
was  a moll  ilrenuous  alferter  of  the  title  of  the  queen  of 
Scots,  in  oppoiition  to  fir  Anthony  Brown,  who  had  con- 
tended for  the  right  of  the  houfe  of  Suffolk.  However 
this  be,  he  was  placed  by  Elizabeth,  in  1568,  at  the  head 
of  the  commilfion  for  hearing  the  difputes  between  that  un- 
fortunate princefs  and  her  rebellious  fubjedls  ; and,  in  1571, 
he  again  adted  in  the  fame  capacity.  From  this  time  he  was 
a principal  agent  in  the  counfels  of  Elizabeth,  and  by  his  in- 
flexible adherence  to  the  Proteftant  caufe,  flrared  the  odium  of 
the  Popifli  faction,  in  common  with  her  other  principal  mini- 
flers.  As  a flatefman,  he  manifefted  great  Ikiil  in  properly  ba- 
lancing the  different  parties,  and  it  is  thought  that  he  inftrudf- 
cd  the  queen  in  this  art,  which  fhe  found  fo  neceffary  and  ufe- 
ful.  In  the  chancery,  he  diftinguifhed  himfelfby  a very  mo- 
derate life  of  power,  and  by  fhewing  great  refpedt  to  the  com- 
mon law.  His  private  as  well  as  his  public  conduft  was  regu- 
lated with  great  diferetion,  and  a moderate  ufe  of  the  fortune 
which  he  had  acquired.  His  motto  was  “ Mediocria  firma,” 
and  he  was  accordingly  content  to  be  fafe,  but  did  not  wifh 
to  be  great.  In  his  fet  fpeeches  he  attained  the  reputation 
of  uniting  two  oppofite  characters,  viz.  thofeof  a witty  and 
a weighty  fpeaker.  That  he  was  not  unduly  exalted  in  his 
own  opinion,  notwithftanding  his  eminent  talents'  and  pre- 
ferment, appears  from  his  modeft  arifwer  to  queen  Eliza- 
beth, when  on  a vifit  to  him  at  Redgrave,  fine  told  him  that 
his  houfe  was  too  little  for  him  : “ Not  fo,  madam,”  re- 
plied fir  Nicholas,  “ but  your  majefty  has  made  me  too 
great  for  my  houfe.”  In  deference  to  her  majefty’s  opi- 
nion, he  added  two  wings  to  it  ; and  he  alfo  indulged  his 
tnlle  for  building  and  gardening,  at  Gorhambury,  near  St. 
Albans,  which  was  a manor  taken  from  the  ancient  abbey  of 
this  place.  Having  retained  his  office  of  lord  keeper  for 
more  than  twenty  years,  with  the  reputation  of  a wife  ftatef- 
man  and  faithful  counfellor,  he  died,  after  an  illnefs  of  a few 
days,  on  the  twentieth  of  February  1579,  in  the  fixty-ninth 
year  of  his  age.  Of  his  writings  there  are  extant  in  MS. 
feveral  difeourfes  on  topics  of  law  and  politics,  and  alfo  a 
commentary  on  the  twelve  minor  prophets.  Biog.  Brit. 

Bacon,  Francis , baron  of  Verulam,  vilcount  of  St.  Al- 
bans, and  high  chancellor  of  England  in  the  reign  of  James 
I.  the  glory  and  ornament  of  his  age  and  nation,  was  the  fon 
of  fir  Nicholas  Bacon,  mentioned  in  the  lall  article,  by  his 
fecond  wife  Anne,  the  daughter  of  fir  Anthony  Cook,  tutor 
to  Ring  Edward  VI.;  and  born  in  London  on  the  twenty- 
fecond  of  January  1561.  In  his  childhood  he  manifefted 
indications  of  lingular  genius,  from  which  thofe  who  con- 
verfed  with  him  might  have  deduced  prefages  of  his  future 
attainments.  In  reply  to  queen  Elizabeth,  who  alked  him 
how  old  he  was,  he  inftantly  replied,  “ Juft  two  years 
younger  than  your  majefty’s  happy  reign  ;”  and  her  majef- 
ty, condcfcending  frequently  to  converfe  with  him,  and  form- 
ing a high  opinion  of  the  folidity  of  his  fenfe,  and  the  gra- 
vity of  his  behaviour,  ufed  pleafantly  to  call  him  “ her 
young  lord  keeper.”  At  the  age  of  thirteen,  in  the  year 
1573,  he  was  entered  a Undent  in  Trinty  college,  in'the 
univerfity  of  Cambridge,  where  his  progrefsv under  the  tui- 
tion of  Dr.  John  Whitgift,  afterwards  archbifhop  of  Can- 
terbury, was  rapid  and  furprifing.  Before  he  had  completed 
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his  fixteenth  year,  he  began  to  perceive  the  imperfections  of 
the  Ariftotelian  philofophy,  which  was  then  the  reigning 
fyftem,  and  probably  to  form  defigns  of  introducing  a more 
rational  and  profitable  method  of  purfuing  philofophical  re- 
fearches.  To  this  purpofe,  we  are  affured  by  Dr.  Rawley, 
who  was  his  chaplain  and  biographer,  and  to  whom  he  com- 
municated  feveral  particularsrelatingtothe  earlier  period  of  his 
life,  that  his  obje&ions  againft  the  prevalent  philofophy  were 
not  owing  to  any  durepect  of  Ariftotle  himfelf,  of  whom  he 
entertained  a very  high  opinion,  but  to  the  inutility  of  his 
philofophy,  which  was  calculated  to  produce  and  perpetuate 
difputes,  rather  than  to  afford  any  fubftantial  benefit  to  man. 
kind  ; and  thefe  fentiments  of  it  he  retained  through  life. 
In  order  to  perfedt  his  education,  and  to  extend  his  know- 
ledge of  the  world,  his  father  fent  him  to  France,  and  placed 
him  under  the  patronage  of  fir  Amias  Pawlet,  who  was  then 
the  queen’s  ambaffador  at  Paris.  In  this  fituation  he  gained 
the  efteem  and  confidence  of  fir  Amias  to  fuch  a degree, 
that  he  was  intrufted  by  him  with  a commilfion  to  the  queen, 
which  required  both  fecrecy  and  difpatch , and  having  exe- 
cuted this  commilfion  in  a manner  highly  honourable  to  him- 
felf, and  equally  fatisfactory  to  the  queen  and  ambaffador, 
he  returned  to  Paris,  and  from  thence  travelled  through 
feveral  of  the  provinces,  for  the  purpofe  of  gaining  a more 
accurate  and  extenfive  acquaintance  with  the  manners  and 
cuftoms  of  the  country.  The  reiult  of  his  inquiries  ap- 
pears in  a treatife,  intitled,  “ Of  the  ftate  of  Europe,”  and 
written  when  he  was  no  more  than  nineteen  years  of  age. 
The  unexpefted  death  of  his  father  obliged  him  to  return 
•fuddenly  from  France,  and  to  engage  in  lome  lucrative  pro- 
felfion.  Accordingly  he  determined  upon  the  profeffion  of 
the  law,  and  entered  himfelf  in  the  Society  of  Gray's  Inn, 
where  by  affiduous  application  he  obtained  fuch  a degree  of 
reputation,  that  at  the  age  of  twenty- eight  years  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  queen  to  the  honourable  office  of  her  learned 
counfel  extraordinary  in  the  law.  Win  1ft  he  was  ftudyir.g 
at  Gray’s  Inn,  and  in  the  twenty-fixth  year  of  his  age,  he 
formed  the  plan  of  that  great  philofophical  work,  afterwai'ds 
completed,  and  intitled,  the  “ Inllauration  of  the  Sciences,” 
which  will  not  only  render  his  name  immortal,  but  do  ho- 
nour to  his  age  and  country,  as  long  as  learning  fhall  flou- 
rifh.  The  title  of  the  work  which  our  author  compofed  at 
this  time,  was  “ Temporis  partum  maximum,”  or  the 
“ Greateft  birth  of  Time  with  refpedl  to  which  it  appears, 
from  a letter  written  towards  the  clofe  of  his  life  to  father 
Fulgentio,  a learned  Italian,  that  he  lived  to  regret  the 
juvenile  folly  and  vain  confidence  which  led  him  to  prefix 
to  it  this  pompous  title.  Thefe  rudiments  of  Bacon’s  phi- 
lofophy have  been  fuppofed  to  be  loft  ; but  it  has  been  fug- 
gefted  (fee  Mallet’s  edition  of  Bacon’s  works,  Append,  to 
vol.  i.  p.  17.)  that  they  probably  remain  under  the  more  mo- 
deft title  of  the  “ Interpretation  of  Nature,”  and  that  phi- 
lolophers  may  ftill  have  the  pleafure  of  tracing  the  fteps  by 
which  this  great  genius  advanced  from  one  Jifcovery  in 
fcience  to  another  in  forming  and  eftabli filing  his  fyftem. 

From  the  high  rank  of  a philofopher,  in  which  Bacon  ap- 
pears with  acknowledged  pre-eminence,  we  are  obliged  to 
defeend,  in  tracing  the  outlines  of  his  hiftory,  to  the  level 
of  ordinary  men,  and  to  contemplate  him  as  an  humiliating 
example  of  human  frailty.  Reduced  by  his  father’s  death  to 
circumftances  which  rendered  it  neceffary  for  him  either  to 
purfue  his  philofophical  fpeculations  in  obfeure  retirement, 
or  to  become  an  obfequious  dependent  on  the  court ; he  un- 
fortunately chofe  the  iatter  alternative.  Allied  by  marriage 
to  the  lord  treafurer  Burleigh,  and  to  his  fon  Robert  Cecil, 
principal  fecretary  of  ftate,  he  indulged  reafonable  expedla- 
tions  of  advancement ; but  his  friendfiiip  for  the  earl  of  Effex, 
Cecil’s  avowed  enemy,  interpofed  an  obftacle  in  file  way  of 
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Iris  preferment.  The  intereft  of  lord  Burleigh  procured  for 
him  merely  the  reverlion  of  the  office  of  regifter  to  the  ftar- 
ohamber,  worth  about  1600I.  a year,  which  he  did  not  ob- 
tain for  twenty  years.  In  1594,  Cecil  reprefented  him  to 
the  queen  as  a man  wholly  devoted  to  fpeculation,  and  pre-' 
vented  his  being  advanced  to  the  poft  of  folicitor-general, 
which  the  earl  of  Effex  endeavoured  to  procure  for  him ; but 
as  a compenfation  for  this  difappointment,  the  earl  prefented 
him  with  a landed  eftate,  which  was  afterwards  fold,  at  lefs 
than  its  value,  for  1800I.  Bacon,  however,  after  this  lin- 
gular expreffion  of  friendly  attachment  on  the  part  of Effex, 
proved  ungrateful ; and  in  the  moment  of  danger  abandoned 
his  friend  and  benefaftor ; pleaded  againft  him  on  his  trial 
for  high  treafon;  produced  evidence  to-  his  injury  from  his 
letters;  and  after  his  execution,  vindicated  the  conduft  of 
adminiftration,  in  an  appeal  to  the  public,  under  the  title  ol 
« A Declaration  of  the  Treafons  of  Robert  earl  of  Eflex.” 
In  tliis  “ Declaration”  there  occurred  fome  apparent  marks 
of  tendernefs  for  the  reputation  of  Elfex,  which  led  the  queen 
to  obferve  to  him,  that  “ old  love  could  not  eafily  be  for- 
gottenbut  whilft  they  proved  that  he  was  counteracting 
his  feelings  by  his  conduft,  they  were  infufficient  to  excul- 
pate the  bafenefs  of  his  ingratitude.  His  conduft  on  this 
©ccalion  excited  againft  him  inch  general  diffatisfaftion,  that 
lie  found  it  necelfary  to  write  an  elaborate  defence  under  the 
title  of  “ Apology;”  but  no  art  or  eloquence  could  avail  to 
ilifle  the  public  indignation.  From  the  queen  he  received 
no  additional  honours  or  emoluments  during  the  remainder  of 
her  reign ; and  to  perfons  in  power  he  was  an  objeft  of  jea- 
loufy  and  averfion. 

In  public  concerns,  however,  he  afted  with  firmnefs  and 
•dignity.  Having  been  chofen,  in  1593,  to-  reprefent  the 
county  of  Middlefex  in  parliament,  he  took  the  popular  lide, 
though  a fervant  of  the  crown,  againft  her  majefty’s  mini- 
tters;  and  in  the  queftion  of  fubfidies,  to  which  he  indeed 
affented,  he  delivered  a fpeech,  the  freedom  of  which  offended 
the  queen,  and  prevented  his  advancement.  Towards  the 
end  of  her  reign  he  became  more  fervile  in  his  parliamentary 
conduft;  for  which  his  only  plea  was  his  poverty,  and  debts 
which  he  had  incurred,  and  for  which  he  had  been  twice 
arrefted. 

Upon  the  acceffion  of  James  I.  Bacon  was  diftinguilhed 
by  the  favour  of  his  new  lovereign,  and  in  1603  received 
the  honour  of  knighthood.  In  the  firft  parliament  of  this 
reign,  he  regained  his  popularity  bv  undertaking  the  redrefs 
of  grievances,  ariftng  from  the  exactions  of  the  royal  pur- 
veyors ; and  in  the  conduft  of  tliis  bufinefs  he  gave  fatisfac- 
tion  both  to  the  houfe  and  to  the  king.  From  the  former 
he  received  a vote  oi  thanks,  and  from  the  latter  a patent  to 
be  one  of  the  king’s  counlel,  with  a falary  of  40I.  a year, 
accompanied  with  a peniion  from  the  crown  of  60I.  a year, 
for  fpecial  fervices  rendered  by  his  brother  Anthony  Bacon 
and  him  lei  f.  Notwithftanding  the  oppofition  of  Cecil,  now 
earl  of  Salisbury,  and  of  fir  Edward  Coke,  attorney-general, 
be  purfued  with  fteady  perfeveranee  bis  plans  of  advance- 
ment ; and  by  promoting  the  king’s  favourite  objeft  of  an 
union  between  the  two  kingdoms,  and  by  publifiring,  in 
1605,  one  of  his  molt  important  works  “ On  the  advance- 
ment of  learning,”  he  fo  far  fucceeded  in  gaining-  the  favour 
of  his  royal  mailer,  that  in  1607  he  was  appointed  to  fup- 
ply  the  place  of  fir  John  Doddridge,  as  folicitor-general. 
His  praftice  alfo  was  at  this  time  very  extenfive  and  profit- 
able, and  he  alfo  improved  his  fortune  by  marriage  with  the 
daughter  of  Benedift  Barnham  efq.  a wealthy  alderman  of 
the  city  of  London.  Whilft  he  difplayed  his  eminent 
talents  both  in  the  fenate  and  in  the  courts,  he  was  not  inat- 
tentive to  his  grand  philofophical  fpeculations  and  purfuits. 
Ol  the  outline  of  his  intended  work  he  circulated  copies, 
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under  the  title  of  “Cogitata  et  vifa,”  in  order  to  obtain  the 
animadverlions  of  the  learned;  and  in  1610,  he  pubhlhed 
his  treatife,  intitled,  “ Of  the  Wifdom  of  tire  Ancients.” 
In  1 61 1,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Marlhal- 
fea  court,  and  about  the  fame  time  became  regifter  to  the 
liar-chamber,  granted  to  him  by  Elizabeth  in  reverlion;  and 
in  1613,  he  was  made  attorney-general.  In  the  exercile  of 
this  office  he  fupported  tb.e  arbitrary  pi  wer  of  government  in 
fome  of  the  ftate  trials;  but  on  various  other  occasions  he 
performed  his  duty  with,  fidelity,  and  was  active  in  his  exer- 
tions for  fuppreffing  the  favage  praftice  of  duelling. 

Notwithftanding  the  affluence  of  his  circumftances  and 
income,  his  prodigality  rendered  him  indigent ; and  his  am- 
bition, which  led  him  to  afpire  after  the  firft  dignity  in  the 
law,  concurring  with  his  penury,  induced  him  to  feek  it  by 
culpable  fervility  and  artifice.  With  tliis  view  he  cultivated 
the  friendfhip  of  George  Villiers,  afterwards  duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, the  king’s  favourite  ; and  having  lelfyh  ends  to  ie- 
cure,  this  friendfhip  on  his  part  degenerated  into  a mean  and 
crouching  fervility.  Apprehending  the  fpeedy  death  of  the 
lord  chancellor,  he  not  only  petitioned  the  king  for  this  high 
office,  but  bafely  traduced  the  talents  and  character  of  thofe 
who  were  likelyto  be  his  competitors,  and  enforced  his  appli- 
cation by  avowing  his  ready  obedience,  and  Ins  power  of  in- 
fluencing the  lower  houfe  ol  parliament.  His  foli citation, 
feconded  by  the  intereft  of  the  earl  of  Buckingham,  pre- 
vailed ; and  in  March  1617,  he  was  honoured  with  the  feals, 
and  the  title  of  lord  keeper.  In  the  beginning  of  1619,  he 
was  created  lord  high  chancellor  of  England,  and  baron  oi 
Verulam,  which  title  was  exchanged,  in  the  following  year, 
for  that  of  vifeount  of  St.  Albans.  In  this  year,  viz.  111 
1620,  lie  prefented  the  world  with  a work,  which  he  had 
been  twelve  years  in  completing,  his  “ Novum  Organum,” 
or  the  fecond  part  of  his  grand  “ Inftauration  of  the  Sci- 
ences.” The  high  department  in  the  law,  which  he  fought 
with  fo  much  anxiety,  and  with  filch  facrifices  of  perfonal 
honour,  proved  in  the  iffue  an  occafion  of  vexation  and  dif- 
gracn.  *By  oppofing  the  propofed  treaty  of  marriage  be- 
tween Charles  prince  of  Wales,  and  the  Infanta  of  Spain, 
he  offended  the  king  ; and  by  endeavouring  to  prevent  the 
marriage  of  fir  John  Villiers,  Buckingham’s  brother,  and  fir 
Edward  Coke’s  daughter,  he  difpleafed  the  favourite.  The 
mifunderftanding  occafioned  by  both  thefe  circumftances  foon 
fubfided  ; and  whilft  he  increafed  his  affiduity  in  promoting 
the  private  intereft  of  his  royal  matter,  he  countenanced  and 
encouraged  the  rapacity  of  Buckingham,  by  affixing  the 
great  feal  to  patents  that  were  intended  to  be  inilruments  of 
extortion.  At  length  his  conduft  in  various  circumftances, 
involving  his  own  pecuniary  advantage,  became  lo  atrocious, 
that  national  juftice  demanded  an  inquiry.  The  parliament, 
fummoned  by  James  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1613,  for 
the  purpofe  of  obtaining  legal  fupplies,  entered  on  this  bufi- 
nefs; and  as  they  proceeded,  the  king  encouraged  them  to 
perfevere.  “ Spare  none,”  faid  be,  “ where  you  find  juft 
caufe  to  punilh.”  The  further  they  extended  their  inquiries, 
new  occafions  of  complaint  prefented  themfelves,  and  tliele 
furniflied  materials  for  a parliamentary  accufation.  Accord- 
ingly, the  caufe  was  transferred  to  the  houfe  of  lords,  and 
twenty  diftinft  charges  of  corruption  and  bribery,  amounting 
to  fcveral  thoufand  pounds,  were  exhibited  before  the  feleft 
committee.  The  chancellor  was  alarmed,  and  earneftly  io- 
liqited  the  king’s  proteftion.  A flrort  recefs  of  parliament 
delayed  his  danger;  but  this  temporary  expedient  ferved 
only  to  aggravate  the  evil,  and  to  increafe  the  public  clamour. 
Wifhing  to  evade  a minute  inquiry,  the  humbled  culprit  ad- 
dreffed  a fubmifiive  letter  to  the  houfe  of  lords,  and  exerted 
all  his  powers  of  eloquence  to  induce  the  peers  to  content 
themfelves  with  difmiffing  him  from  the  high  office  which  he 
3 L had 
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had  difgraced.  They  infilled,  however,  on  a particular  con- 
feffion,  refpefting  each  article  of  bribery  and  corruption  or 
which  he  was  accufed;  and  the  chancellor  confeffed  his  guilt 
with  regard  to  rnoft  of  the  twenty-three  articles  of  cOriup- 
tion  which  were  exhibited  agamft  him,  whilft  he  extenuated 
fome  of  them,  and  again  threw  himfelf  on  the  mercy  of  the 
houfe.  Upon  being  aiked  whether  the  confeffion  which  had 
been  read  was  written  by  his  own  hand,  he  replied,  “ It  is 
my  aft,  my  hand,  my  heart;  I befeech  your  lordihips  to  be 
merciful  to  a broken  reed.”  The  houfe  moved  his  majelly 
to  fequefter  the  feals,  which  was  accordingly  done;  and  then 
proceeded  to  pafs  fentence;  which  was,  “ -Tliai  the  loid  vn- 
count  St.  Albans,  lord  chancellor  of  England,  {hall  undergo 
fine  and  ranfom  of  40,000!. ; that  he  {hall  be  imprifoned  in 
the  Tower  during  the  king’s  pleafure;  that  ne  ffiall  lor  ever 
be  incapable  of  any  office  or  employment  in  the  Hate  or  com- 
monwealth ; and  that  he  (hall  never  fit  in  parliament,  or  come 
within  the  verge  of  the  court.”  This  fentence,  fevere  as  it 
may  feem,  and  for  which  collateral  caufes  have  been  alleged, 
was  the  refult  of  the  drift  exercife  of  juftice.  Thus  de- 
graded under  a juft  fentence,  we  cannot  forbear  pitying  a 
man,  who,  among  other  crimes,  fuffered  his  fervants  to  be- 
come the  inftruments  of  his  ruin  ; and  who,  in  palling  by 
feveral  of  his  retinue,  that  flood  up  to  falute  him,  farcaftic- 
a!ly  laid  to  them  ; “ Sit  down,  my  mailers  ; your  rife  has 
been  my  fall.” 

Thus  degraded  and  banilhed  into  folitude,  reproached  by 
his  own  mind  as  well  as  by  the  public  cenfure,  and  depreffed 
bj  a load  of  debt,  he  retained  the  vigour  of  his  faculties  to 
fuel)  a degree  that  he  returned  with  ardour  to  his  favourite 
purfuits,  a. id  produced  various  writings  of  fingular  merit  in 
hiftory,  morals,  and  philofophy  Through  all  the  viciffitudes 
of  his  if,  he  kept  in  view  the  great  objeft  of  the  improve- 
ment of  fcience,  to  which  his  attention  was  direfted  in  the 
early  period  of  his  youth.  From  contemplating  the  exam- 
ples of  Demofthenes,  Cicero,  and  Seneca,  who,  like  himfelf, 
had  occupied  high  ftations,  had  fallen  into  delinquency,  and 
had  been  banilhed  into  retirement,  he  derived  confolation  ; 
and  in  imitation  of  them,  he  determined  to  devote  the  remain- 
der oi;  his  time  to  philofophy,  and  writing.  He  might,  indeed, 
have  adopted  the  language  in  which  Cicero  addrefles  philo- 
fophy ; “ Ad  te  corifugimus  ; a te  opem  petimus  ; tibi  nos, 
utantea  magna  ex  parte,  lie  nunc  penitus  totofque  tradimus.” 

“ To  thee  I fly;  from  thee  I feek  fupport ; to  thee  I devote 
myfelr,  as  formerly  in  part,  fo  now  entirely  and  altogether.” 

It  is  obferved,  however,  that  neither  philofophy  nor  expe- 
rience had  taught  Bacon  a leffon  of  moderation.  After  his  re- 
leafe  from  confinement  in  the  Tower,  which  was  foon  granted 
him,  and  the  entire  remiffion  of  his  fentence  gradually  ob- 
tained, he  pofleffed  a royal  penfion  of  1 200I.  a year,  in  addi- 
tion to  6col.  a year,  accruing  to  him  from  the  alienation 
office,  and  700I.  a year  derived  from  his  own  eftate;  but  he 
lived  w;th  a magnificence  and  fplendor  which  had  no  bounds. 

In  his  way  to  London,  his  coach  was  attended  by  a number 
of  attendants  on  horfebaek;  be  was  met  by  the  prince  of 
Wales,  who  allced  whole  equipage  it  was,  and  being  told 
that  it  was  lord  St.  Albans,  attended  by  his  friends,  his 
higlmefs  remarked ; “ W ell,  do  what  we  can,  this  man  fcorns 
to  go  out  like  a fnufF.”  With  fuch  prodigality,  it  is  no 
wo  ider  that  at  his  death  his  debts  ffiould  have  amounted  to 
22,000k  As  an  inftar.ee  of  his  humility,  we  may  cite  his 
reply  to  the  French  ambafiador,  who,  upon  reading  a French 
tranllation  of  his  Eftays,  paid  him  the  fulfome  compliment 
of  comparing  him  to  angels;  “ Ir  the  politenefs  of  others 
compare  me  to  an  angel,  my  own  infirmities  remind  me  that 
I am  a man:”  and  of  felf-command  we  have  a fingular  dif- 
play  in  his  behaviour,  when  he  received  information  by  a 
friend  that  his  application  for  an  important  favour  at  court 
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had  proved  unfuccefsful : at  this  time  he  was  dictating  to  hi* 
chaplain  an  account  of  fome  experiments  in  philofophy,  and 
he  calmly  faid,  “ Be  it  fo;”  and  difmiffing  his  friend  with 
thanks  for  his  fervice,  he  turned  to  his  chaplain,  faying ; 
“ Well,  Sir,  if  that  bulir.efs  will  not  fucceed,  let  us  go  on 
with  this,  which  is  in  our  power;”  and  he  continued  to  dic- 
tate to  him  for  fome  time,  without  hefitation  of  fpeech,  or 
interruption  of  thought. 

Lord  Bacon  purfued  his  philofophical  refearches  to  the 
laft,  in  the  midft  of  bodily  infirmities,  occafioned  by  intenfe 
lludy,  multiplicity  of  bufinefs,  and,  above  all,  by  anxiety 
and  anguiffi  of  mind.  I11  the  winter  of  1625,  his  health  and 
fpirits  were  much  impaired;  but  in  the  following  fpring  he 
made  an  excurfion  into  the  country,  for  the  purpofe  of  mak- 
ing experiments  on  the  prefervation  of  bodies.  Having  ex- 
pofed  himfelf  imprudently  to  noxious  effluvia,  he  was  fud- 
denly  feized  with  pains  in  his  head  and  ftomach,  which  made 
it  neceffary  for  him  to  flop  at  the  earl  of  Arundel’s  houfe  at 
Highgate.  Here  he  fell  lick  of  a fever,  and,  after  a week’s 
illr.efs,  expired  on  the  ninth  of  April  1626,  in  the  iixty-fixth 
year  of  bus  age.  In  a letter  addreffed  to  the  nobleman  in 
whofe  houfe  he  expired,  he  compares  himfelf  to  the  elder 
Pliny,  who  loft  his  life  by  approaching  too  near  to  mount 
Vefuvius  during  an  irruption.  Pie  was  buried  in  the 
chapel  of  St.  Michael’s  church,  within  the  precincts  of  Old 
Verulam.  Verfes  to  his  memory  were  written  in  various 
languages  by  the  moil  eminent  fcholars  of  the  univerfity  of 
Cambridge ; but  the  moil  honourable  memorial  of  this 
great  man  is  found  in  his  immortal  writings. 

Before  we  can  duly  appretiate  the  value  of  lord  Bacon’s 
philofophical  works,  we  ffiould  duly  confider  the  ftate  of 
philofophy,  and  the  method  of  purfuing  fcience  which  pre- 
vailed, at  the  period  in  which  he  lived.  The  authority  of 
Ariftotlewas  abfolute;  his  logic,  phyfics,  and  metaphyfics, 
were  the  principal  guides  in  all  fcholaftic  difquifitions;  and 
the  fcience  that  was  principally  cultivated  was  fuch  as  con- 
fifted  of  words  and  notions,  and  feemed  to  exclude  the  fludy 
of  nature.  Inftead  of  inveftigating  the  properties  of  bodies 
and  the  laws  of  motion  by  which  all  eftefts  are  produced, 
this  fcience,  or  philofophy,  if  it  may  be  fo  called,  was  con- 
verfant  about  logical  definitions  and  diftinftions,  and  about 
fpeculations  that  were  altogether  barren  and  unprofitable. 
This  kind  of  captious  philofophy  was  not  only  ufelefs,  but 
a real  obftacle  to  all  advances  in  found  learning,  human  and 
divine.  Some  few  perfons,  indeed,  had  before  the  time  of 
lord  Bacon,  ventured  to  dilfent  from  Ariftotle;  and  the  fields 
of  natural  knowledge  had  been  cultivated  and  improved  by 
friar  Bacon,  Galileo,  Copernicus,  and  others.  But  there 
was  Hill  wanting  one  great  and  comprehenfive  plan  that 
might  embrace  the  almoft  infinite  varieties  of  fcience,  and 
guide  our  inquiries  aright  in  all.  This,  lord  Bacon  firft 
conceived  in  its  utmoft  extent,  to  his  own  lafting  honour,  and 
to  the  general  advantage  of  mankind.  To  him  belongs  the 
praife  of  having  invented,  methodifed,  and  in  a confiderable 
degree  perfected,  this  general  plan  for  the  improvement  of 
natural  fcience  by  the  only  fure  method  of  experiment. 
With  a mind  commanding  and  comprehenfive,  prompt  in  in- 
vention, patient  in  inquiry,  and  fubtle  in  diferimination,  nei- 
ther affefting  novelty,  nor  idolifing  antiquity,  he  formed  and 
in  a great  meafure  executed  hri  grand  plan,  “ The  Inftaura- 
tion  of  the  Sciences.”  This  plan  comprehended  fix  capital 
parts.  Of  thefe,  the  jirjl  part  propofes  a general  furvey  of 
human  knowledge,  and  is  executed  in  the  admirable  treatife, 
intitled,  “ The  Advancement  of  Learning.”  He  begins 
with  accurately  reviewing  the  ftate  of  learning  as  it  flood 
through  all  its  provinces  and  divifions  ; that  he  might  not 
loie  himfe  f on  a fubjeft  fo  vaft  and  of  fuch  variety,  he 
ranges,  according  to  the  three  faculties  of  the  foul,  memory, 
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fancv,  and  underllanding,  the  feveral  fciences  and  arts  un- 
der three  great  clafl’es,  hiftory,  poetry,  and  philofophy.  He 
obferves  and  points  out  defects  and  errors  ; and  then  fug- 
ged: s proper  means  for  fupplying  omiffions  and  rectifying 
miftakes.  At  the  end  of  this  treatife  he  has  marked  out 
in  one  general  chart  the  feveral  tracts  of  fcience  that  lay 
ftill  neglected  or  unknown. 

The  feccud,  and  the  molt  confiderable  part,  isthe  “Novum 
o rganum,”  or  new  method  of  employing  the  reafoning  fa- 
culties in  the  purfuit  of  truth.  Here  our  author  ofFers  to 
the  world  a new  and  better  logic,  calculated  not  to  fupply 
arguments  ior  controverfy,  but  arts  for  the  ufe  of  mankind; 
not  to  triumph  over  an  enemy  by  the  fophiftry  of  deputa- 
tion, but  to  fubdue  nature  itfeif  by  experiment  and  inquiry. 
Rejecting  fyllogifm  as  a mere  inllrument  of  difputation,  and 
finding  no  certainty  in  the  hypothetical  fyftems  of  ancient 
philofophy,  the  author  recommends  and  explains  the  more 
flow  but  more  fatisfaftory  method  of  induction,  which  fub- 
jeCts  natural  objedls  to  the  ted  of  obfervation  and  experience, 
in  order  to  furnifh  certain  fadls  as  the  foundation  of  general 
truths. 

The  third  part  is  the  “ Sylva  Sylvarum,”  or  hiftory  of  na- 
ture, which  furniihes  materials  for  a natural  and  experimental 
liiftory  ; upon  which  the  organ,  or  the  inllrument,  which  the 
author  has  providedfor  the  inveftigationof  nature,  maybe  em- 
ployed. The  phenomena  of  the  univerfe  are  ranged  in  this  re- 
pofitory  under  three  principal  heads,  viz.  the  hiftory  of  gene- 
rations, or  the  produdtion  of  all  fpecies,  according  to  the  ordi- 
nary lawsof  nature  ; that  of  preter-generations,  orbirthsdeviat- 
ing  from  the  dated  rule ; and  the  hiftory  of  nature  as  confined 
oraffifted,  changed  or  tortured  by  the  art  of  man.  Of  fuch 
a hiftory  the  ufe  is  either  to  acquire  the  knowledge  of  quali- 
ties in  themfelves,  or  to  ferve  for  the  find  matter  of  a true 
and  ufeful  philofophy.  The  fadls  and  obfervations  that  are 
here  collected  together  are  poffibly  not  always  correct ; but 
they  are  valuable,  as  they  turnifa  a pattern  of  the  manner  in 
which  fuch  refearches  fliould  be  purfued. 

The  fourth  part,  or  “ Scala  Intelledlus,”  is  a feries  of  Heps 
by  which  the  underftanding  might  regularly  afeend  in  its 
philofophical  inquiries  ; and  it  is  evidently  intended  as  a par- 
ticular application  and  illuftration  of  the  author’s  method  of 
philofophifing. 

Th t fifth  part,  or  “ Anticipationes  Philofophise  fecundre,” 
was  defigned  to  contain  philofophical  hints  and  fuggeflions, 
hut  nothing  of  this  remains  befsdes  the  title  and  fcheme. 

The  fixth,  and  fublimeft  part,  waspropofed  for  exhibiting 
the  univerfal  principles  of  natural  knowledge,  deduced  from 
experiments,  in  a regular  and  complete  fyftem;  but  this  the 
author  defpaired  of  being  himfelf  able  to  accomplifh.  Hav- 
ing laid  the  foundation  of  a grand  edifice,  he  left  the  fuper- 
ltruCture  to  be  completed  by  the  united  and  continued  la- 
bours of  philofophers  in  future  ages. 

Among  the  more  popular  works  of  lord  Bacon,  the  prin- 
cipal are  his  “Hiftory  of  Henry  VII.”  which,  allowing  for 
feme  faults,  and  particularly  for  its  partiality  to  Henry,  with 
a view  of  flattering  his  grandfon  James,  at  whofe  defire  it 
was  written,  may  be  juftly  admired  for  vigorous  conception 
and  energy  of  language  ; his  “ Wifdom  of  the  Ancients,” 
in  which  he  endeavours,  with  greater  ingenuity  than  folidity, 
to  unveil  the  hidden  fenfe  of  the  fables  of  antiquity  ; his. 
“ Moral  Eifays,”  containing  many  juft  reflections  on  fubjetts, 
which,  in  the  author’s  own  phrafeology  “ come  home  to 
men’s  bufmefs  and  hofoms and  his  law  trails,  fpeeches, 
letters,  and  other  mifcellaneous  papers,  relative  to  perfonal 
or  public  affairs,  and  abounding  with  curious  and  intereiling 
matter.  Thefe  valuable  writings,  which  were  gradually  col- 
lected, have  been  repeatedly  publiihed  on  the  continent  in 
Latin.  An  edition  in  folio  was  printed  at  Francfort  in 


1665;  and  another  by  Arnold  at  Leipfic,  in  1694.  They 
have  paffed  feparately  and  collectively  through  feveral  edi- 
tions in  Englilh  ; in  1740,  they  were  publiihed  in  4 volumes, 
folio  ; but  the  molt  complete  edition  is  that  printed  at 
London  in  1 7 7 S,  in  five  volumes,  quarto. 

The  charaCler  of  lord  Bacon  feems  to  be  pretty  juftly  de- 
lineated by  Mr.  Hume  in  his  Hiftory,  vol.  vi.  p.  52.  He 
reprefents  him  as  “ a man  univerfally  admired  for  the  great- 
nefs  of  his  genius,  and  beloved  for  the  courteoufnefs  and  hu- 
manity of  his  behaviour.  He  was  the  great  ornament  of  his 
age  and  nation  ; and  nought  was  wanting  to  render  him  the 
ornament  of  human  nature  itfeif,  but  that  ftrength  of  mind 
which  might  check  his  intemperate  defire 'of  preferment  that 
could  add  nothing  to  his  dignity,  and  reftrain  his  profufe  in- 
clination to  expence,  that  could  be  requifite  neither  for  his 
honour  nor  entertainment.  His  want  of  ceconomy,  and  his 
indulgence  to  fervants,  had  involved  him  in  necefhties  ; and, 
in  order  to  fupply  his  prodigality,  he  had  been  tempted  to 
take  bribes,  and  that  in  a very  open  manner,  from  fuitorsin 
chancery.”  “ If  we  confider,”  fays  he,  “ the  variety  of 
talents  difplayed  by  this  man  ; as  a public  fpeaker,  a man  of 
bufinefs,  a wit,  a courtier,  a companion,  an  author,  and  a 
philofopher,  he  is  juftly  the  object  of  great  admiration.” 
He  adds  ; “ if  we  confider  him  merely  as  an  author  and  phi- 
lofopher, the  light  in  which  we  view  him  at  prefent,  though 
very  eftimable,  he  was  yet  inferior  to  his  cotemporary  Gali- 
leo, perhaps  even  to  Kepler.”  “ The  national  fpirit,”  adds 
Hume,  “ which  prevails  among  the  Englilh,  and  which 
forms  their  great  happinefs,  is  the  eaufe  why  they  bellow 
on  all  their  eminent  writers,  and  on  Bacon  among  the  reft, 
fuch  praifes  and  acclamations  as  may  often  appear  partial 
and  excefiive.”  In  anfwer  to  thefe  ftriCtures  it  has  been 
juftly  obferved  (Brit.  Biog.  vol.  iv.  p.  154.)  that  “Galileo 
was  undoubtedly  an  illuftrions  man,  and  Kepler  an  admi- 
rable aftronomer;  but  though  we  admit  then  f :periority  in 
aftronomy,  mechanics,  and  feme  particular  branches  of  phy- 
ficsl  knowledge,  it  does  by  no  means  follow  that  either  of 
them  was  a greater  philoiopher  than  Bacon.  The  praife  of 
Bacon  is  founded  not  upon  his  fkill  in  this  or  that  particular 
branch  of  knowledge,  but  on  his  great  and  compreheufive 
undei  Handing,  which  took  in  almoft  the  whole  extent  of 
univerfal  fcience.  And  he  was  fo  little  indebted  to  the  par- 
tiality of  his  countrymen,  that  his  writings  appear,  for  fome 
time  at  leaft,  to  have  been  more  elleemed  and  admired  m 
foreign  countries  than  in  England.” 

Mrs.  Macaulay expreffesin  very llrongterms  herabhorrence 
of  his  character,  when  fire  fays  (.vol.  i.  p.  157.),  that  “phi- 
lofophy  itfeif  was  degraded  by  a conjunction  with  his  mean 
foul.”  But  with  reipect  to  the  ftrength  and  extent  of  his 
genius,  this  female  writer  fays,  “ his  precious  bequefts  to 
pollerity  paint  them  ftronger  than  can  any  other  pen.”  It 
mult  however  be  confeffed,  that  it  was  fome  diferedit  to 
Bacon,  that  he  could  not  perceive  the  reafonablenefs  of 
the  fyftem  of  Copernicus  ; hut  perhaps  he  underllood  lei's 
of  aftronomy,  and  was  lefs  fenfible  of  its  deficiencies,  than 
of  any  other  part  of  fcience  and  philofophy.  With  confi- 
dence in  the  merit  of  his  own  productions,  and  alluring  him- 
felt  of  polthumous  fame,  lord  Bacon  introduces  in  his  lall 
will  this  remarkable  paffa<je  ; — “ My  name  and  meruorv  I 

* I c>  J j 

leave  to  foreign  nations  ; and  to  mine  own  countrymen, 
after  fome  time  is  paffed  over.”  Upon  the  fuperltruCture 
that  lias  been  railed  on  the  foundation  of  experimental  phi- 
lofophy which  he  has  eftablifhed,  this  infeription  will  be 
read,  fays  one  of  his  biographers,  by  dillant  pofterity, 
“Bacon,  the  Father  of  Experimental  Philosophy.” 
Upon  the  whole,  in  contemplating  the  character  of  Bacon, 
exclafively  of  his  inconteftible  merit  as  a philofopher,  not- 
withftanding  all  the  allowances  that  are  made  in  his  favour, 
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from  the  fpirit  of  the  times,  from  his  own  peculiar  cir- 
cumftances,  and  from  other  confideratidns,  yet,  when  we 
call  to  mind  his  flavifh  fubmiffion  in  general  to  the  will  of 
the  crown,  and  efpecially  his  ingratitude  to  Effex,  and  his 
corruption  as  a judge,  we  are  conftrained,  though  not  with- 
out great  regret,  to  acquiefce  in  the  juftice  of  the  defcription 
given  of  him  by  Mr.  Pope,  (Elf.  on  Man,  ep.  iv.  v.  277.) 

“ If  parts  allure  thee,  think  how  Bacon  fhin’d, 

The  wifeit,  brighten,  meaneft  of  mankind.” 
Acknowledging  the  propriety  of  this  reprefentation,  we 
may  infer  from  it  the  infinite  fuperiority  of  the  purfuits  of 
intellect  above  thofe  of  ambition.  “ Had  Bacon  contented 
himfelf  with  being  a philofopher,  without  afpiring  after  the 
honour  of  a ftatennan  and  a courtier,  he  would  have  been 
a greater  and  a happier  man.”  Mallet’s  Life  of  lord  Bacon, 
prefixed  to  the  edition  of  his  works,  1753.  Brucker’s 
Hift.  Phil,  by  Enfield,  vol.  ii.  p.  520,  &c.  Biog.  Brit. 
Gen.  Biog. 

Though  not  a pra&ical  mufician,  nor  a writer  ex  profeffo 
on  the  mufical  art  or  fcience,  yet  it  is  fo  manifeft  by  his 
Nat.  Hift.  cento  ii.  that  he  had  done  mufic  the  honour 
to  beftow  much  meditation  on  the  theory  of  found,  we  are 
proud  to  devote  to  him  an  article  among  mufic’s  benefactors. 

He  treats  of  the  philofophy  or  production  of  found,  not 
by  calculation,  but  by  obfervation  and  experiments  on  Nature 
herfelf.  He  does  not  call  odtaves  replicates  (wh  ch  is  a 
Gallicifm',  but  a recurrency.  He  thinks  (and  thinks 
'rightly',  that  our  not  cultivating  quarter  tones,  or  enhar- 
monic, is  from  their  not  being  capable  of  harmony ; and  it 
feems  a proof,  among  others,  that  the  ancient  Greeks  had 
no  harmony,  or  mufic  in  parts. 

Tie  fpeaks  of  Hiding  from  one  iound  to  another  by 
fmall  degrees,  which  are  delightful.  This  we  ufed  to 
think  a refinement  of  late  times. 

The  clavecin  oculaire,  or  ocular  harpfichord  of  Pere 
Cartel,  was  certainly  fuggefted  to  him  by  the  experiment, 
N’  3,  fecond  cent. 

The  powers  of  found  on  the  fpirits  and  affeflions  ; that 
found  depends  on  motion  ; that  the  inclofure  of  found 
iucrcafes  its  force;  that  the  tone  of  voice  at  the  fame 
pitch  is  of  a different  quality  in  a room,  and  in  the 
open  air,  and  in  different  rooms,  are  his  difeoveries.  He 
denies,  indeed,  what  was  afterwards  proved  by  the  air-pump, 
that  found  cannot  be  produced  in  an  exhaufted  receiver. 

Sound  is  carried  along  a wall  better  than  in  open  fpace  ; 
and  better  on  the  fmooth  furface  of  a river  or  piece  of  water, 
than  on  land. 

Dr.  Holder,  in  his  Elements  of  Speech,  has  but  inge- 
nioufly  extended  one  of  fir  Francis  Bacon’s  experiments. 

Derham’s  experiments  on  the  propagation  and  motion  of 
found,  were  pointed  out  by  the  20 lit  experiment  of  fir 
Francis. 

The  late  honourable  Daines  Barrington’s  experiments  on 
birds,  their  power  of  imitation,  and  of  teaching  each  other, 
leem  to  have  iprung  from  fir  Francis’s  experiments  on  the 
imitation  of  found,  cent.  iii. 

Confent  of  viiibles  and  invifibles,  advances  fomewhat 
further  towards  an  ocular  harpfichord. 

The  Jons  harrfioviques,  which  Galileo  andfather  Merfennus 
were  obferving  about  this  time,  had  not  efcaped  the  pene- 
trating and  active  mind  of  our  great  philofopher  ; and  the 
aeoitjlicon,  or  ear-trumpet,  is  here  firff  pointed  out,  NJ  285. 

His  reflection  at  the  end  of  N ’ 290,  (hall  clofe  this  article. 

“We  have  laboured,  as  may  appear  in  this  difquifition 
of  lounds,  diligently;  both  becaufe  found  is  one  of  the  moft 
hidden  portions  of  nature,  and  becaufe  it  is  of  a virtue  that 
may  be  called  incorporeal  and  immateriate ; whereof  there 
be  in  nature  but  few.  Befides,  we  were  willing  now,  in 


thefe  our  firft  centuries,  to  make  a pattern  or  precedent  of 
an  exaft  inquifition,  and  we  (hail  do  the  like  hereafter  on 
fome  other  fubjeCts  that  require  it.  For  we  defire  that 
men  fliould  learn  and  perceive,  how  fevere  a thing  the  true 
-difquifition  of  nature  is  ; and  fliould  accuftom  themfelves 
by  the  light  of  particulars  to  enlarge  their  minds  to  the  am- 
plitude of  the  world,  and  not  reduce  the  world  to  the  nar- 
rownefs  of  their  minds.” 

Bacon,  John,  an  Englifh  fculptor  of  confiderable  emi- 
nence, and  a member  of  the  Royal  Academy  in  London. 
He  died  Auguit  7th  1799,  aged  59.  Cecil’s  Mem.  of  Ba- 
con, 12510.  1801.  For  a further  account  of  this  diftin- 
guiihed  Artift  ; fee  Sculptor. 

Bacon,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province 
of  Segeftan  ; 90  miles  N.N.E.  of  Zareng. 

BACONE,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  duchy  of  Tufcany, 
28  miles  N.E.  of  Florence. 

BACONTHORP,  or  Bacon,  John,  in  Biography,  au 
Englifh  monk  of  the  thirteenth  century,  was  born  at  Bacon- 
thorp,  a village  in  Norfolk,  and  affumed  the  monaltic  habit 
in  the  convent  of  Blackney  in  the  fame  county.  He  received 
his  education  at  Oxford  and  Paris  ; and  ia  his  youth  was 
attached  to  the  philofophy  of  Averroes,  who  taught  that 
one  intelligent  principle  animates  all  human  beings.  At  a 
general  affembly  of  the  order  of  Englifh  carmelites  held  in 
London  in  1329,  he  was  chofen  one  of  their  provincials. 
Being  invited  to  Rome  about  tour  years  afterwards,  he 
gave  offence  by  allowing,  in  public  deputation,  too  much 
latitude  in  the  marriage  of  perfons  mutually  related.  But 
lie  afterwards  maintained,  that  in  degrees  of  confanguinity 
prohibited  by  the  divine  law,  the  pope  has  no  difpenfing 
power.  His  ftature  was  fmall;  but  his  mind  was  eminently 
vigorous  and  aftive,  He  was  diftinguifhed  through  life  by 
the  appellation  of  the  “ Refolute  Doctor ;”  and  after  his 
death  he  was  celebrated  both  in  profe  and  verfe,  as  a zealous 
defender  of  the  Catholic  faith  againft  Jews,  Turks,  and 
Heretics.  Some  few  of  the  many  books  which  he  wrote 
were  printed  ; among  thefe  were  “ Commentaries,  or  Quef- 
t ions  on  the  four  books  of  Sentences,”  Milan,  15 10,  and  161 1 ; 
and  “ a Compendium  of  the  Law  of  Chrift,”  Venice,  1527. 
He  died  at  London  in  1346.  Cave,  H.  L.  vol.  ii.  Ap- 
pendix, p.  27.  Biog.  Brit. 

BACOPA,  in  Botany.  Lin.  gen.  Schreb.  n.  266.  Aubh 
49.  Juff.  313.  Clafs , pentandria  monogynia.  Nat.  Ord. 

J'ucculenta : portulacee,  Juff.  Gen.  Char.  Cal . perianth  one- 
leafed,  five  parted;  two  of  the  parts  oblong,  concave,  acute; 
the  two  inferior  deflex,  ovate,  acute  ; the  Angle  fuperior 
one  broader,  roundifh,  undulated.  Cor.  one-petalled ; tube 
lhort,  towards  the  orifice  a little  enlarged  ; border  five- 
parted;  parts  ovate,  oblong,  obtufe,  equal,  lpreading.  S:an. 
filaments  five,  inferted  into  the  tube  of  the  corolla  ; anthers 
fagittate.  Pijl . germ  ovate,  compreffed,  below  incrufted  by 
the  calyx  growing  to  it ; ftyle  fhort  ; ftigma  headed.  Per. 
capfule  one-celled.  Seeds  many,  extremely  fmall. 

Eff.  Gen.  Char.  Cpr.  with  a fhort  tube,  fpreading  at  the 
top.  Siam,  inferted  into  the  tube  of  the  corolla  ; ftigma 
headed,  cauf.  one-celled. 

Species,  1.  B.  aquatica.  Aubl.  Guian.  129.  t.49.  This 
plant  puts  forth  feveral  cylindric,  fucculent,  knotty  ftems  ; 
leaves  oppofite,  ftem  clafping  or  rather  connate,  thick, 
oblong,  concave,  lharp,  fmooth;  flowers  folitary,  peduncled, 
alternate  from  the  axills  ; below  the  calyx  there  Hands 
a pair  of  flefhy  bradtes  on  the  long  peduncle  ; corolla  blue. 
It  puts  forth  roots  from  the  knots,  both  as  it  runs  along  the 
ground,  and  as  it  lies  on  the  furface  of  the  water.  A native 
of  Cayenne,  on  the  borders  of  rivulets,  flowering  in  Decem- 
ber. The  inhabitants  of  the  ifland  call  it  herbe  aux  Irulures , 
on  account  of  its  being  ufed  for  curing  burns. 
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BACQUERE,  Benedict,  in  Biography-  Of  this  writer, 
who  lived  towards  the  end  of  the  feventeenth  century,  but  of 
whofe  life  no  memorials  have  come  to  us,  we  have  a much  ef- 
teemed  work,  “Salvator  Senum,”  publilhed  1672  ; and,  if  it 
is  not  the  fame  work,  “ Senum  Medicus,  praefcribens  obfer- 
vanda,  ut  fine  m’agna  molellia  feneclus  protrahatur.”  Colon. 
1673,  and  1683,  8vo.  Haller  Bib.  Med.  Pradf.  Monf.  Car- 
rera fays,  t hat  Bacquere  was  profeffor  of  theology,  and  prior 
ot  the  abbey  of  Dunes,  which  Eloy  obferves  is  very  pro- 
bable, as  at  the  end  of  the  directions  for  the  prel’ervation  of 
the  health  of  aged  perfons,  is  another  work  intitled,  “ Sal- 
vator Semis,  remedia  fuggerans  pro  Senum  falute  eterna.” 
Eloy.  Didlion.  Hill.  De  la  Med.  v.  i.  p.  242. 

BACOUET,  John,  a learned  French  lawyer,  was  ad- 
vocate to  the  king,  and  flourifhed  at  the  clofe  of  the  fixteenth 
century.  He  wrote  many  excellent  law-tradls,  which  were 
publdhed  \yith  notes  by  Ferriere  at  Lyons,  in  2 vols.  folio, 
in  1744.  Fie  died  in  1597.  Nouv.  Dift.  Hiftor. 

BACOUEVILLE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Lower  Seine,  and  chief  place  of 
a canton  in  the  diltricF  of  Dieppe.  The  place  contains 
2190  and  the  canton  15,238  inhabitants;  the  territory  in- 
cludes 1 10  kiliometres  and  30  communes. 

BACTISHUA,orBoKT  Jesv,  Servants  of  Jefus , aChrif- 
tian  family  famed  in  the  Ealt  for  their  knowledge  of  phyfic. 

Bactishua,  George,  the  firft  of  the  family  of  whom 
we  have  any  account,  who  befides  his  Ikill  in  medicine,  was 
eminent  for  his  proficiency  in  the  Perlian  and  Arabian 
languages,  recieved  his  education  at  Jondifabur,  or  Nifabur, 
the  capital  of  Korafan.  Sapores  king  of  the  Perfians  is 
faid  to  have  built  this  city,  A.  C.  272,  in  honour  of  his 
queen,  the  daughter  of  the  emperor  Aurelian,  who  lent 
with  her  feveral  Greek  phyiicians.  Thefe  men,  fettling 
there,  received  and  propagated  the  dodlrines  of  Hippocrates, 
in  the  call,  and  hence,  Freind  conjectures,  it  happened, 
that  molt  of  the  celebrated  Arabian  phyficians,  Rhazes, 
Haly  Abbas,  Avicenna,  were  educated  in  the  more  eaftern 
parts  of  Alia.  George,  being  fent  for  to  Bagdad,  by 
Almanzor,  the  fecond  caliph  of  the  houfe  of  Abbas,  to 
relieve  him  of  a complaint  of  his  ftomach,  in  which  he  was 
fuccefsful,  was  detained  there,  and  at  the  defire  of  the 
caliph,  tranflated  feveral  books  of  phyfic  ; and  when,  on 
account  of  his  ill  health,  he  defired  leave  to  return  to  his 
country,  Almanzor  fent  him  home  with  great  honour, 
and  a reward  of  10,000  aurei.  Rhazes  and  Serapion  have 
recorded  in  their  works  many  of  the  maxims  and  medicines 
of  George.  The  anfwer  was  remarkable  which  he  made  to 
Almanzor,  who  had  condefcended  to  folicit  his  converfion 
from  Chriftianity  to  Mahometanifm,  and  offered  to  infure  him 
a place  in  paradife  upon  his  compliance.  “ No,”  replied  the 
doctor,  “ I am  very  well  contented  to  go  wherefoever  my 
forefathers  have  gone,  be  it  to  heaven  or  to  hell.”  Ruffel’s 
Aleppo,  vol.  ii.  Append,  p.  5. 

Gabriel,  the  fon  of  George,  was  in  equal  eftimation  with 
the  caliph  Haroun  A1  Rafchid,  whom  he  cured  of  an 
apoplexy,  by  directing  him  to  be  blooded,  which  was  per- 
formed, though  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  the  other  phyii- 
cians. Freind  annexed  to  his  Hiftory  of  Phyfic,  the  life 
of  Gabriel,  tranflated  into  Latin,  from  the  Arabic  of  Abi- 
Olbai.  The  tranflation  was  performed  at  the  expence  of 
Dr.  Mead.  The  work  is  principally  remarkable  for  the 
extravagant  praifes  bellowed  on  Gabriel,  and  the  account 
of  the  high  honours  and  prodigious  wealth  heaped  by  the 
caliphs  on  their  phyficians.  Freind’s  Hillory  of  Phyfic, 
vol.  ii.  Haller.  Bib.  Med.  Pradl.  For  an  account  of  others 
of  this  family,  which  in  fucceftion  fupplied  the  caliphs  with 
phyficians  for  above  two  centuries ; fee  Rulfel’s  Aleppo 
(ubi  fupra), 


BACTRIA,  or  Bactriana,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a 
country  of  Alia,  was  bounded  on  the  weft  by  Margiana 
and  Aria,  on  the  north  by  the  river  Oxus,  which  feparated 
it  from  Sogdiana,  on  the  iouth  by  the  mountains  called  Pa- 
ropamifus,  which  covered  the  north  of  India,  and  on  the 
ealt  by  mountains  which  feparated  it  from  Afiatic  Scythia 
and  the  country  of  the  Maffagetce.  It  comprehended  the 
prefent  provinces  of  Balk  and  Gaur,  and  probably,  fays 
major  Rennell,  part  of  Korafan.  It  was  a large,  fruitful, 
and  well-peopled  country,  and  contained,  according  to  Am- 
mianus  Marcellinus  (1.  xxiii.);  a great  number  of  cities  men- 
tioned by  the  ancients  ; but  the  metropolis  was  Badra,  called 
alio  Zariafpa,  and  now  Balk,  from  which,  or  from  the  ri- 
ver Badlrus,  the  country  derived  its  name.  Quintus  Curtius 
(1.  vii.  c.  4. ) deduces  the  name  both  of  the  city  and  country 
from  the  river  Badlrus,  which  watered  the  environs  of  the 
capital.  Pliny  (1.  vi.  c.  15,  16.)  places  Badlra  on  the  river 
Zariafpe  ; and  Curtius,  oh  the  Bacftrus,  at  the  foot  of  mount 
Paropamifus  ; but  Ptolemy  deferibes  it  as  fituated  on  the 
river  Dargidus,  in  the  heart  of  the  country,  at  a great  di- 
ibmee  from  this  mountain,  which  was  the  foutheru  boun- 
dary. The  chief  rivers  of  Baftria,  with  regard  to  the  names 
of  which  there  is  conliderable  confufion,  were  the  Oxus, 
the  Ochus,  the  Orgomenes,  or  as  Ptolemy  calls  it,  Dargo- 
menes,  which,  uniting  with  the  Ochus,  fell  into  the  Oxus ; 
tile  Zariafpa,  or  Zariafpes  ; the  Artemis  ; and  the  Dargi- 
dus. That  part  of  Badlria,  which  was  watered  by  the  ri- 
ver Oxus,  is  deferibed  by  the  ancients  as  a very  fruitful 
country,  abounding  with  paftures,  and  well  Hocked  with 
cattle  ot  a very  large  iize  ; but  the  fouthern  parts  were 
fandy  deferts,  through  which  travellers  journeyed  only  in 
the  night,  being  under  a neceffity  of  guiding  themfelves  by 
the  liars,  as  it  they  were  at  fea,  and  expofed  to  the  danger 
of  being  buried  in  the  fand.  The  country  was  inhabited  by 
the  following  nations : the  Salatne  and  Zariafpa; ; the  Cho- 
mari,  or  Comarians,  placed  by  Ptolemy  near  the  fources  of 
the  Iaxartes,  toward  the  eaftern  boundaries  of  Sogdiana  ; 
the  Comi ; the  Acinacse  ; the  Tambazce,  orTambyzi;  the 
Thocane,  or  Tochari,  who  were  mountaineers  on  the  decli- 
vity which  regards  Baflriana,  whence  the  modern  Toka- 
reftan  ; the  Marycasi ; the  Scorda; ; the  Varni ; the  Ara- 
dise  ; the  Orfippi ; the  Amarifpii,  and  fome  others.  The 
Badlrians  in  general  were  reckoned  good  foldiers,  and  were- 
always  at  war,  either  among  themfelves,  or  with  the  neigh- 
bouring nations.  Herodotus  fays  they  were  archers,  and 
ufed  bows  made  of  their  country  reed  or  cane,  and  had 
ftiort  darts.  In  other  refpedls  they  were  accoutred,  like 
the  Modes,  who  wore  tiaras,  tunics,  and  breeches,  with  a 
dagger  at  their  girdles.  They  were  enemies  to  every  kind 
of  luxury.  Pliny  informs  us,  that  they  ufed  to  expofe 
their  old  people  after  a certain  age,  to  be  devoured  by  fierce 
maftiffs,  which  they  kept  for  that  purpofe,  and  called  he-*- 
pulchral  dogs.  He  adds,  that  they  allowed  their  daughters 
to  affociate  with  any  whom  they  liked,  and  that  incontinence 
was  not  difrepntable  even  to  the  women. 

The  early  hiftory  of  Badlria  is,  like  that  of  other  ancient 
nations,  involved  in  conliderable  obfeurity  and  uncertainty. 
According  to  Diodorus,  the  Badlrian  government,  in  the 
earlier  ages,  was  monarchical.  Zorcafter  is  faid  by  Eufebius 
(in  Chron.)  to  have  reigned  in  Bntlria,  and  to  have  been 
contemporary  with  Ninus,  who  made  war  upon  him,  and 
fubdued  his  country.  But  Cteiias,  followed  by  Diodorus, 
mentions  one  Oxyartes,  who  reigned  in  Badlria,  when  that 
country  was  reduced  by  Ninus,  and  he  fays  that  Zoroafter 
was  contemporary  with  Cyrus  the  Great.  But  the  hiftory 
of  this  Perlian  lawgiver  is  loft  in  remote  antiquity.  It  has 
been  afterted  by  fome  wmiters,  that  Ninus  fubdued  all  Afia, 
except  India  and  Ba&riana.  However  this  be,  all  authors 
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arc  agreed,  that  Baftria  was  fubdued,  firft  by  the  Affyrians, 
and  afterwards  by  the  Perlians  under  Cyrus  the  Great. 
After  the  overthrow  of  the  Perfian  -empire  by  Alexander 
(B.  C.  328.),  it  fell  under  the  power  of  the  Macedonians, 
and  was  held  by  the  fuccefTors  of  Seleucus  Nicator,  till  the 
reign  of  Antiochus  Theos,  when  Theodotus,  about  the 
year  B.C.  249,  from  being  governor  of  that  province,  be- 
came king,  and  ftrengthened  himfelf  fo  effefllually  in  his 
new  kingdom,  while  Antiochus  was  engaged  in  a war  with 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  king  of  Egypt,  that  he  could  never 
afterwards  difpoffefs  him  of  his  acquifitions.  He  was  fuc- 
ceeded  by  his  foil  Theodctus,  who,  ftrengthe'ning  himfelf 
by  an  alliance  with  Arfaccs,  the  founder  of  tlie  Parthian 
monarchy,  confiderably  enlarged  his  kingdom.  Theodotus, 
being  vanquiliied  by  Euthydemus,  was  expelled  the  king- 
dom ; and  Euthydemus^was  fucceeded  by  his  brother  Me- 
nander, who  extended  his  conquefts  to  feveral  countries  that 
were  unknown  to  Alexander  the  Great.  The  poffefiions 
which  Menander  had  reduced  were  retained  by  his  nephew 
and  fucceiTor  Demetrius,  and  enlarged  by  feveral  new  acqui- 
fitions. Having  left  the  kingdom  of  Baftria  in  a very  flou- 
rifhing  condition,  he  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Eucratides, 
who  invaded  India,  and  made  himfelf  mafter  of  all  thofe 
provinces  wrhich  had  been  fubjefted  by  Alexander.  During 
the  reigns  of  thefe  fix  princes,  the  commerce  of  Baftria  with 
India  was  very  confiderable.  The  diftrift  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Indus,  which  Alexander  had  fubdued,  was  recovered  ; 
and  military  operations  were  carried  on  in  India,  vrith  fuch 
fuccefs,  that  the  Baftrian  kings  penetrated  far  into  the  in- 
terior part  of  the  country  ; and  proud  of  the  ‘conquefts 
which  they  had  made,  as  well  as  of  the  extenlive  dominions 
over  which  they  reigned,  fome  of  them  affumed  the  title  of 
“ Great  King,”  which  dill inguifhed  the  Perfian  monarchs 
in  the  days  of  their  higheft  Iplendour.  Apollodorus,  the 
Badlrian  hiftorian,  affects  that  Eucratides  poffeffed  one  thou- 
fand  cities.  The  learned  Bayer,  in  his  interefting  hiflory, 
advances  many  arguments  to  prove  that  the  Greeks  of  Bac- 
triana  immirted  the  fir  ft  lineaments  of  fcience  to  the  Hin- 
doos. M.  Pezron,  in  his  “ Antiquities  of  Nations,”  alleges 
that  there  was  a people  in  the  upper  regions  of  Afia,  be- 
yond Media  and  mount  Imaus,  who  in  the  firft  ages  fpread 
themfelves  over  Badtria  and  Margiana,  and  proceeding  by 
Armenia  and  Cappadocia,  at  lall  paffed  over  into  Europe. 
Phefe  people  were  called  Sacse.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
Cimmerians,  who  were  of  the  fame  family,  went  by  the 
north  ; and  having  made  various  incurfions,  at  laft  fettled 
above- the  Euxine  lea,  near  the  Palus  Moeotis.  The  learned 
Bryant  is  of  opinion,'  that  this  account  is  not  warranted  by 
Sufficient  authority  on  the  part  of  the  writers  to  whom  M. 
Pezron  appeals.  Although  fuch  people  as  the  Cimmerians 
adtually  exiiled  upon  the  Mreotis,  yet  that  they  came  from 
Badlria,  and  fought  their  way  through  different  countries  ; 
and  that  they  were  the  brethren  of  the  Scythians  ftyled  Sa- 
cte,  and  took  the  upper  route,  when  the  others  were  mak- 
ing their  inroad  below,  are  circumftances  which,  fays  Bryant 
(Anal.  Mythol.  vol.  iii.  p.  1 ;i.\  have  not  the  leaft  fhadow 
of  evidence.  Another  writer  of  our  own  nation  (fee  Wife’s 
H'll.  & Chron.  of  the  Fabulous  Ages,  p.  iio.'i  fuppofes, 
that  all  fciences  centered  of  old  in  Badlria,  called  Bochary, 
or  “the  land  of  books.”  ( See  Sac*,  and  Scythia.)  But 
to  return  from  tin's  digreflion  : Eucratides,  king  of  Baftria, 
was  treacheroufly  murdered  by  his  fon  of  the  fame  name, 
who  ufurped  the  throne  ; but  he  was  expelled  by  the  united 
forces  of  the  Scythians  who  attacked  it  on  one  fide,  and  of  the 
I arthians  who  attacked  it  on  the  other,  and  was  foon  after 
killed  in  attempting  to  recover  it.  The  Greeks,  fays  Stra- 
bo (1.  xi.  p.  779.I,  were  deprived  of  Badlria  by  tribes  or 
iieius  of  Scythian  Nomades,  who  came  from  the  country 


beyond  the  laxartes,  and  were  known  by-the  names  of  Afii, 
Paliani,  Tachari,  and  Sacarauli.  This  fact  coincides  with 
the  relation  of  the  Chinefe  hiftorians,  cited  by  M.  de  Guig- 
nes  (Mem.  de  Liter,  t.  xxv.  Mem.  p.  19.  •,  a.  d is  confirmed 
by  it.  By  them  we  are  informed,  that  about  126  years  be- 
fore the  Chriftian  sera,  a , powerful  horde  of  Tartars,  pufned 
from  their  native  feats  on  the  confines  of  China,  and  obliged 
to  move  towards  the  weft  by  the  preffure  of  a more  nume- 
rous body  that  rolled  on  behind  them,  paffed  the  Iaxartes, 
and  pouring  in  upon  Badlria,  like  an  irrefiftible  torrent, 
overwhelmed  that  kingdom,  and  put  an  end  to  the  dominion 
of  the  Greeks  there,  after  it  had  been  eftabiifhed  near  130 
years.  The  kings,  who  reigned  in  Badtria  in  the  times  of 
the  Roman  emperors  Adrian,  Antonii.u-;  Pius,  and  \ ale- 
rian,  were  all  of  Scythian  extraction  ; but  the  Scythians 
were  in  their  turn  driven  out  by  the  Huns,  who  reigned 
in  Badlria  in  the  time  of  Laaillaus  IV.  king  of  Kun- 
gary. 

BACTRIANI,  in  Geography , a town  of  Afia,  in  the 
country  of  Georgia,  60  miles  north  of  Teflis. 

BACTRIANUS,  in  Zoology , a fpecies  of  Camelus, 
having  two  bunches  on  the  back.  Linn.  This  differs  very 
little  in  appearance  front  the  common  Arabian  camel,  ex- 
cept in  being  rather  larger,  and  having  two  bunches  on  the 
back  inftead  of  one.  It  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  weftern  and 
northern  parts  of  India,  and  alfo  of  the  delerts  bordered  on 
China  ; the  breeds  of  this  kind  are  in  moreefteem  for  their 
fwiftnefs  than  the  other.  In  Arabia,  we  are  told,  it  is  chiefly 
kept  for  the  life  of  the  great,  being  not  a native  of  that  coun- 
try, but  imported  from  India,  &c.  Of  this  animal,  as  well  as 
of  the  Arabian  kind,  there  are  feveral  races  or  varieties,  dif- 
fering like  thofe  of  horfes  in  ftrength,  lize,  fwiftnefs,  and  ele- 
gance of  form.  A breed  of  peculiar  lwiftnefs  is  faid  to  be 
reared  in  China,  where  it  is  diftinguiflted  by  the  expreflive  title 
of  Fong  Kyo  Fo,  or  camels  with  feet  of  wind.  A white  va- 
riety occurs  in  fome  parts  of  Siberia  ; and  laftly,  a hybrid 
or  mixed  breed  is  faid  to  be  occafionally  obtained  between 
the  Badlrian  and  the  Arabian  camel.  Shaw,  &c. 

BACTRIS,  in  Botany  (who  iov  (Za.r.T^ov,  a Jlaff ; cane6 
being  made  of  the  ftems).  Lin.  gen.  Schreb.  n.  1693. 
Jacqu.  Amer.  t.  171.  Gsertn.  9.  139.  Clafs,  monoecia  hex- 
a.ulrla . Nat.  Ord.  Palms.  Generic  character  ; * Male  flow- 
ers. Cal.  fpathe  universal,  one-leafed  ; fpadix  branched  ; 
perianth  one-leafed,  three -parted,  fmall  ; parts  lanceolate, 
concave,  coloured.  Car.  one-petalled.  three-cleft  ; tube 
fhort  ; clefts  ovate,  acute,  ereft.  Siam,  filaments  fix,  fub- 
ulate,  ereft,  of  the  length  of  the  corolla,  inferted  into  the 
middle  of  the  tube  ; anthers  oblong,  incumbent.  * Female 
flowers  few,  in  the  fame  fpadix,  intermixed  with  the  male 
ones.  Cal.  fpathe  the  fame  as  in  the  males  ; perianth  one- 
leafed,  bell-fhaped,  three-toothed,  pointed,  coloured,  very 
fmall,  permanent.  Cor , one-petalled,  ereft,  three-toothed, 
permanents  Fiji,  germ  ovate,  large ; ilyle  very  ffiort ; ftig- 
nta  headed,  oblcurely  three-cleft.  Per.  drupe  coriaceous, 
roundilh,  fibrous-fucculent,  (harp-pointed  with  the  ftyle. 
Seed,  nut  roundilh,  depreffed  on  each  fide  ; marked  on  the 
fides  with  three  holes  ; kernel  folid. 

Eff.  Gen.  Char.  Male.  Cal.  three-parted.  Cor.  one- 
petalled,  three  cleft.  Siam.  fix.  Female.  Cal.  one-leafed, 
three-toothed.  Cor.  one  petalled,  three-toothed  ; ftigma 
obfeurely  three-cleft  ; drupe  coriaceous. 

Species,  1.  B.  minor.  Jacqu.  1.  c.  Ic.  feleft.  t.  256.  B. 
minima  Gasrtn.  Fruft.  2.  269. — conf.  B.  globofa  minor. 
Ejufd.  1.  22.  quae  Cocos  aculeata,  Swartz  & Hort.  Kew 
Palma,  7.  Brown  Jam.  344.  “Fruit  roundilh.”  Root 
creeping  ; trunk  upright,  armed  with  numerous  prickles, 
about  an  inch  in  diameter,  feldom  more  than  twelve  feet 
high.  The  flowers  ufually  appear  as  foon  as  it  has  attained 
x the 
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the  height  of  about  four  feet ; leaves  frondofe,  few,  Items 
clafping  at  the  bafe,  pinnate  ; the  rib  prickly  ; the  leaflets 
enfiform,  acuminate,  Ihining,  flat,  ferrate-prickly ; fpathes 
axillary,  folitarv,  fpreading,  continuing  long  after  the  fruit 
is  ripe  ; flowers  without  icent,  very  flightly  tinged  with 
yellow  ; fruit  the  colour  and  fize  of  a common  cherry,  con- 
taining an  acid  juice  of  which  the  Americans  make  a fort 
of  wine.  Canes  are  made  of  the  Item  ; they  are  dark-co- 
loured, fhining,  jointed,  very  light,  and  called  by  the 
French  Cannes  cleTobago.  2.  B.  tnajir.  Jacqu.  1.  c.  “ Fruit 
ovate.”  This  refembles  the  former,  but  grows  to  the  height 
of  twenty- we  feet  with  a Item  more  than  two  inches  in 
diameter.  Leaves  fix  feet  long;  leaflets  neatly  two  feet, 
with  the  marginal  prickles  brown,  and  more  confpicuous 
than  thofe  in  the  other  fpecies  ; fpadix  comprelfed,  flat, 
reclining  ; fruit  of  the  form  and  flze  of  an  egg,  acuminate 
with  the  ftyle,  fibrous,  fucculent,  covered  with  a dark  pur- 
ple coriaceous  coat,  of  which  the  natives  make  a vinous  li- 
quor. The  nut  is  large,  of  a dark  colour,  ovate-oblong, 
with  an  acuminate  trifid  apex,  and  three  obfeure  holes,  two 
above  the  middle,  and  the  third  higher  ; kernel  oblong, 
blunt  at  both  ends,  cartilaginous,  folid.  The  fruits  are 
called  Cocorotes , and  fold  in  the  market.  Both  thefe  plants 
are  natives  of  Carthagena  in  South  America. 

Bactris,  in  Entomology , a fpecies  of  Bruch  us  that 
lives  in  the  nuts  of  the  American  palms.  It  is  cinereous  ; 
wing-cafes  rather  fmooth  ; pofterior  thighs  ovate  ; (hanks 
incurved.  Linn.  Amoen.  Ac.  Gmel.  &c. 

BACTROPERATA,  alfo  written  baclropereta,  com- 
pounded of  /3xxrgov,  JlaJf,  and  irvtfa.,  bag,  or  budget,  an  ancient 
appellation  given  to  philofophers  by  way  of  contempt,  de- 
noting a man  with  a flaff  and  a budget. 

BACUACHI,  in  Geography,  a town  of  North  America, 
in  New  Navarre,  135  miles  fouth  of  Cafa  Grand. 

BACULARES,  a feft  of  Anabaptists,  fo  called,  as 
holding  it  unlawful  to  bear  a fword,  or  any  other  arms  be- 
fides  a flaff. 

BACULARIUS,  in  Writers  of  the  Middle  Age,  an  ec- 
clefiaflical  apparitor,  or  verger,  who  carries  a flaff,  baculus, 
in  his  hand,  as  an  enflgn  of  his  office. 

BACULE,  in  Fortification,  a kind  of  portcullis,  or  gate, 
made  like  a pit-fall  with  a counterpoife,  and  fupported  by 
two  great  flakes.  It  is  ufually  made  before  the  corps  du 
guard  advancing  near  the  gate. 

BACULI.  See  Bacilli. 

Baculi,  San  Ell  Pauli,  orbatoonsof  St.  Paul,  a kind  of 
figured  flones,  of  the  fame  fubflance  with  thofe  refembling 
the  bridles  of  fome  American  echini,  called  by  Dr.  Plot 
lapides  Judaici. 

BACULOMETRY,  the  art  of  meafuring  acceffible  and 
inacceffible  diilances,  by  the  help  of  baculi,  Haves  or  rods. 
Sckwenter  has  explained  this  art  in  his  “ Geometria  Prafti- 
ca the  rules  of  it  are  alfo  laid  down  by  Wolfius  in  his  Ele- 
ments Ozanam  alfo  gives  an  illullration  of  the.  principles 
of  baculometry.  See  Distance,  and  Longimetry. 

BACULOSUS  Ecclesiasticus,  in  fome  Ancient 
Laws,  is  ufed  for  a bifhop  or  abbot,  dignified  with  the  paf- 
toral  flaff  or  crozier. 

BACULUS  Divinatorius,  or  Vergula  D'vina , a 
branch  of  hazle-tree,  of  a forked  figure,  ufed  for  the  dif- 
co very  of  mines,  fprings,  &c.  See  Virg1  la  Divina. 

BADA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Africa,  accord- 
ing to  Ortellus  ar.d  St.  Cyprian. — Alfo,  a river  of  Phoenicia, 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  of  Paltos,  near  which  was  a 
t-omb  faid  to  be  that  of  Mcmnon,  fon  of  Tithonus,  and 
nephew  of  Priam,  king  of  Troy.  Strabo,  1.  xv. 

Bada,  or  Badas,  in  Zoology.  This  is  .the  name  of  the 
Rhinoceros  among  the  negroes  on  the  coaft  of.  Angola. 


BADACUM,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of  Norica, 
fituate  near  the  Danube.  Ptolemy. 

BADAGIS,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Korafan,  on  the 
fouthern  borders  of  the  ancient  defert  of  Margiana.  N.  lat. 
350  20' 

BADAGSHAN,  or  Badakshan,  an  ancient  city  of 
Independent  Tartary,  in  Great  Bucharia,  feated  on  the 
north  fide  of  the  river  Amu,  or  Harrat,  not  far  to  the 
north  of  Anderab  in  Tokarailan.  In  the  lafl  century,  this 
city  belonged  to  the  khan  of  Great  Bucharia,  or  rather  of 
Samarcand  ; and  being  fecluded  in  a branch  of  the  Belar 
Alps,  was  ufed  as  a Hate  prifon  for  rivals  or  infurgents. 
Badakfhan  was  fmall,  but  well  built  and  populous  ; and  its 
inhabitants  were  enriched  by  the  gold,  filver,  and  rubies, 
found  in  its  neighbourhood  ; the  grains  of  gold  and  filver 
abounding  in  the  torrents  which  defeend  from  the  moun- 
tains, when  the  fnow  melts  in  the  beginning  of  fummer. 
Several  Caravans  for  Little  Bucharia  and  China  pafs  by  this 
city.  Ebn  Haukal  mentions  that  there  were  not  only  mines 
of  rubies  and  lazulite  near  Badakfhan  ; but  that  there  was 
abundance  of  mufk.  It  is  fituated  above  100  miles  from 
the  fource  of  the  Amu,  230  from  Balk,  and  210  from 
Anorhein  in  the  province  of  Samarcand.  N.  lat.  26’  I c', 
E.  long.  68  45'. 

BADAGRY,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the  country  of  Be- 
nin. 

BADAJOZ,  Pax  Augusta,  a confiderable  town  of 
Spain,  being  the  capital  of  Eflremadura,  and  a frontier 
fortrefs  towards  Portugal.  It  is  feated  near  the  river  Gua- 
dia  ia,  on  a gentle  rife,  which  on  one  fide  is  covered  with 
olive-trees,  and  on  the  other  fide  of  the  river  are  fome  forti- 
fied hills.  Over  the  river  is  a handfome  flone  bridge,  built, 
as  it  has  been  faid,  by  the  Romans,  but  as  the  infeription 
on  its  dates,  by  Philip  II.  The  flreets  are  clean,  and  partly 
flraight,  and  well-paved;  and  there  are  a few  large  houfes, 
with  feme  ha  idfome  churches  a id  towers.  The  fortifi  a- 
tions  are  lot  very  flrong  ; but  it  has  fuflained  two  fieges, 
one  by  the  Portuguefe  in  1658  ; and  another  by  the  Eng- 
lifh  and  Dutch,  aided  by  the  Portuguefe,  in  1705.  N.  lat. 
38  43'.  W.  long.  6 19'. 

BADANYTHA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Ara- 
bia Felix,  in  t tie  country  of  the  Thamudcei.  Pliny. 

BADARA,  a town  of  Alia,  in  Gedrofia. — Alfo,  a town 
of  Alia,  in  Caramaaia.  Ptolemy. 

BADAS KA,  in  G ography,  a town  of  Siberia,  on  the 
fide  of  the  Angara  ; 80  miles  N-N.W.  of  Tekutfch. 

BADYTIUM,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  the 
Tauric  Ctierfonefus.  Ptolemy. 

BADAUSA,  a town  of  Afia,  in  Mefopotamia.  Pto- 
lemy. 

BADDAMMY,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Elindoflan,  in 
the  country  of  the  Vifiapour,  eighty  miles  fouth  of  Villa- 
pour.  N.  lat.  i6J  id.  E.  long.  75  40'. 

BADELONA,  Badalona,  or  Batula,  an  ancient 
town  of  Spain,  in  Catalonia,  feated  on  the  coafl  of  the  Me- 
diterranean, about  fix  miles  north-eafl  of  Barcelona. 

BADELU,  or  Badibou,  a country  of  Africa,  on  the 
borders  of  the  river  Gambia. 

BADELUNDSAHS,  a long  narrow  fandy  tra£l  of 
land  in  Sweden,  in  the  province  of  Weflmannland,  where 
the  Danes  were  totally  defeated  in  1521. 

BADEN,  a diflrift  or  county  of  Swifferland,  lying  on 
both  fides  of  the  river  Limmatt,  and  bounded  on  the  well 
by  the  river  Aar,  on  the  north  by  the  Rhine,  and  on  the 
fouth  by  the  Reufs,  became  a bailliage  of  the  eight  ancient 
cantons  in  1418,  when  the  canton  of  Zuric  took  poffeflion 
of  the  town  and  county,  and  fo  continued  till  the  year 
1713.  A civil  war  breaking  out  at  that  time  between  the 

Pro- 
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Proteftant  and  Catholic  cantons,  Baden  was  befieged  and  poor  map  bathe  gratis.  All  the  baths  are  hot,  and  they  are 
taken  by  the  troops  of  Zuric  and  Bern  ; and  at  the  peace  ufed  for  drinking  as  well  as  for  bathing.  They  ferve,  like 
of  A rail,  it  was  ceded  to  thofe  two  cantons  and  Glarus,  others  of  a fimilar  kind,  to  give  relief  in  a variety  oi  dif- 
which,  on  account  of  its  neutrality,  preferved  its  right  of  eafes.  (See  Waters,  Medicinal.)  About  a mile  from  Ba- 
joint  fovereignty.  Until  1712,  the  diet  afiembled  at  Ba-  de a,  at  a place  called  Wetting  n,  where  the  Limmatt  flow$" 
den  : but  was  afterwards  transferred  to  Frauenfield.  The  with  the  greateft  rapidity,  there  is  a beautiful  piece  of  me. 
three  cantons  alternately  appointed  a bailiff,  who  refided  in  chanifm,  which  is  a wooden  bridge,  240  feet  long,  and  fuf- 
the  caftle.  The  inhabitants  elected  their  own  jnagiflrates,  pended  above  twenty  feet  from  the  furface  of  the  water.  It 
and  had  their  own  judicial  courts.  In  civil  proceedings,  an  was  the  lad  work  of  Grubenman,  the  felf-taught  architect, 
apoeai  lies  to  the  bailiff,  and  from  his  deciiion  to  the  fyn-  and  exceeds  in  elegance  that  of  Schaffhaulen.  Mr.  Coxe 
die  ate,  compofed  of  the  deputies  of  the  three  cantons,  and  (Trav.  Swiff,  vol.  i.  137.)  has  given  a geometrical  elevation 
in  the  laft  refort  to  the  three  cantons  themfelves.  I11  penal  of  it.  Baden  is  diftant  ia-|  miles  from  Zunc.  N.  lat.  47* 
caufes,  the  criminal  oOurt  condemns,  and  the  bailiff  enjoys  21'.  E.  long.  8°  12. 

the  power  of  pardoning,  or  mitigating  the  fentence.  This  Baden,  a margravate  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Swa- 
bailliage  comprehends  about  138  fquare  geographical  miles,  bia,  is  divided  into  the  upper  and  lower  margravate.  The 
and  contains  24,000  perfons.  In  confequence  of  the  French  upper,  or  the  marquifate  of  Baden-Baden,  terminates  weft- 
revolution,  a new  divifion  took  place  in  1798  ; the  county  ward  on  the  Rhine,  though  a fmall  part  of  it  lies  weft  of 
of  Baden,  the  free  bailliages,  and  a fmall  portioi  of  the  that  river,  and  is  bounded  on  the  north-weft  by  the  lower 
fouth-weftern  part  of  Zaire,  were  conftituted  one  of  the  margravate  of  Baden kDurlacb,  on  the  eaft  by  the  duchy  of 
18  Swifs  departments  or  cantons,  and  Baden  was  its  capi-  Wurtemburg  and  the  county  of  Eberftein,  and  on  the  fouth 
tal  ; but  according  to  the  conftitution  of  the  29th  of  May  by  the  Ortenau  and  the  I rifgau.  The  principal  towns  are 
1S01,  Argovie,  re-united  with  Baden  and  with  the  upper  Raftadt,  Baden,  Etlingen,  Steinbach,  and  Stolhoffen.  The 
part  of  the  Frickthal,  was  made  one  of  the  17  departments  margrave  is  a fovereign  prince,  and  has  a vote  in  the  college 
or  cantons  of  Swifferland  ; and  fix  reprefentatives  were  of  princes.  The  eftablifhed  religion  is  Roman  catholic, 
appointed  to  be  deputed  by  it  to  the  diet.  The  foil  of  this  The  lower  margravate,  or  that  of  Baden-Durlach,  is  bound- 
diilritt  is  fertile  ; in  general  it  abounds  with  grain  and  fruit,  ed  on  the  weft  by  the  Rhine,  on  the  fouth  by  the  upper 
and  on  the  fides  of  the  Limmatt  it  produces  wine.  .The  margravate  of  Baden,  on  the  eaft  by  the  duchy  of  Wur- 
mountains  yield  excellent  free-ftone,  marble,  and  iron  ore.  temhurg,  and  on  the  north  by  the  bifhopric  of  Spire.  The 
The  greater  number  of  the  inhabitants  are  Roman  Ca-  principal  towns  are  Carlfruhe,  Durlach,  Pforzheim,  Muhl- 
tliolics.  burg,  and  Emmingen.  This  prince  has  two  votes  in  the 

Baden,  the  capital  of  the  above  diftridt  or  canton,  is  college  of  princes,  one  for  Baden-Durlach,  and  the  other 
iituated  on  the  fide  of  the  river  Limmatt,  in  a plain  flanked  for  the  margravate  of  Stockberg,  which  belongs  to  him, 
by  two  hills,  between  which  the  river  runs.  It  derived  its  and  iies  in  and  along  the  Brifgau.  The  reigning  family, 
name  and  its  origin  from  the  warm  baths  in  its  neighbour-  and  the  country  in  general,  profefs  Lutheranifm,  with  a tole-' 
hood,  which  were  famous  before  the  Chriftian  sera,  and  are  ration  of  Proteftants,  Catholics,  and  Jews  at  Carlfruhe.  The 
mentioned  by  the  ancients  under  the  name  of  ylqita  and  whole  margravate  of  Baden  is  a populous  and  fertile  country," 
Therm a Helvetica.  It  was  a Roman  fortrefs,  eredted  to  abounding  with  corn,  hemp,  flax,  bees-wax,  wood,  and, 
curb  the  Alemanni  or  Germans,  and  was  rafed  when  the  wine.  Veniion  and  wild-fowl  are  fo  plentiful  that  they  are 
Helvetians,  who  tupported  Otbo,  were  routed  by  Csecina,  the  common  diet  of  tire  peafants.  Their  hogs,  being  fed. 
general  to  Vitellius.  Being  rebuilt,  it  was  taken  by  the  with  chefnuts,  furnifh  excellent  bacon.  They  havefree- 
Germans ; fell  afterwards  under  the  dominion  of  the  Franks,  ftone  for  building,  marble  of  various  colours,  and  fome 
was  in  the  tenth  century  incorporated  in  the  German  em-  agate.  Manufactures  are  much  encouraged,  and  the  coun- 
pire,  a.  d became  fucceffively  fubjeft  to  the  dukes  of  Zee-  try  is  in  a flourifhing  condition.  The  territories  of  the. 
ringen,  to  the  counts  of  Kyburgh,  and  to  Rhodolph  of  margrave  of  Baden  comprehend  832  fquare  miles,  and 
Hapfburgh.  When  his  defeendant  Frederic,  duke  of  Auf-  200,000  inhabitants.  The  annual  revenue  is  eftimated  at  ’ 

tria,  was  put  under  the  ban  of  the  empire,  in  1418,  it  came  1,200,000  florins;  ar.d  the  military  eftablilhment  confilts  of 

into  tlie  poffeflion  of  the  canton  of  Zuric,  which  purchafed  3000  men,  of  whom  300  are  cavalry. 

it  of  the  emperor  Sigifmond,  and  fubjedled  it  to  the  eight  Baden,  a town  oi  Germany,  and  capital  of  the  upper- 
cantons.  (See  the  preceding  article.)  Many  monuments  of  margravate  of  Baden,  is  Rated  on  the  river  Oalbach  near 
antiquity  have  been  found  in  this  place  ; fuch  as  ftatues  of-  the  Rhine,  among  vineyards.  It  has  a fine  caftle,  on  the 
feveral  heathen  gods,  made  of  alabafter  ; Roman  coins,  top  of  a mountain,  where  the  prince  often  relides  during  the  • 
formed  oi  bronze,  of  Auguftus,  Vefpafian,  Decius,  &c. fummer.  It  is  famous  for  its  hot  baths,  whence  it  derives 
and  feveral  medals  of  the  Roman  emperors,  of  gold,  fiiver,  its  name  : diftant  four  miles  fouth  from  Raftadt.  N.  lat. 
copper,  and  bronze.  There  are  two  churches  in  this  city  ; 48  J46’.  E.  long.  9 24'. 

one  collegiate,  and  the  other  a monaftery  of  capuchins,  Baden,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  archduchy  of  Auf- 

near  the  town-houfe,  in  which  the  diet  formerly  affemblcd.  tria,  feated  on  the  river  Schwocha,  and  much  frequented  on 
Before  the  caftle,  which  is  the  refidence  of  the  bailiff,  there  account  of  its  baths.  The  town  is  walled,  and  lias  three, 
is  a ftone-pillar,  erefted  in  honour  of  the  emperor  Trajan,-  churches;  twelve  miles  S.S.W.  from  Vienna.  N.  lat.  48°'  , 

who  paved  in  this  country  a road  eighty-five  Italian  miles  3/.  E.  long.  16  12'. 

long.  The  inhabitants  are  rigid  Roman  Catholics,  and  were  BADENOCH,  a diftridt  forming  the  eaftern  part  of 
formeily  infolent  in  their  behaviour  towards  the  Proteftants.  Invernefs-ftiire,  in  Scotland,  extending  from  eaft  to  weft 
The  baths -are  leated  on  each  fide  of  the  river,  about  a about  thirty-three  miles,  and  in  the  broadeft  part- twenty- 
quaiter  oi  a -league  from  the  city.  Adjacent  to  the  imall-  ieven  miles  from  north-eaft  to  fouth-weft.  It  is  barren  and1 
baths  is  a village,  and  to  the  large,  a town,  feated  on  a hill-  hilly,  and  abounds  with  deer  and  game, 
in  i cip  afcei  t.  I he  water  ot  the  baths  is  conveyed  to  inns  BADENS,  Francis,  in  Biogntphy^  a painter  of  hiftory,, 
an-  private  hoiifes  by  means  of  pipes,  of  which  there  are  and  portraits,  was  born  at  Antwerp,  in  1571,  and  acquired 
a *"7'  And  in  the  middle  of  the  towns  there  are  the  fir  ft  rudiments  of  the  art  from  his  father  ; and,  by  Vifit- 

f u K “al  iS>  *uPP‘lcd  by  a Ipi-ing  in  the  ftreet,  where  the  ing  Rome  and  other  parts  of  Italy,  acquired  a good  tafte 
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in  defign,  and  a very  pleafing  manner.  Upon  his  return  to 
his  own  country,  his  merit  was  fo  generally  acknowledged, 
that  he  was  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  the  Italian  painter. 
His  touch  was  light  and  fpirited,  and  his  colouring  warm, 
fo  that  he  had  the  honour  of  being  the  firft  who  introduced 
among-  his  countrymen  a good  tafte  for  colouring.  The 
news  of  his  brother’s  alfafli.iation  occafioned  his  death  in 
1603,  which  was  much  regretted  by  every  lover  of  the  art. 
pilkington. 

BADENSIS,  in  Entomology,  a fpecies  of  Curcui.io, 
about  the  fize  of  C.  cerali.  It  is  black;  legs  pitchy.  Gme- 
Ji  , Blom.  This  infect  inhabits  Germany  ; the  thorax  is 
rather  fmooth  and  ovate ; wing-cafes  obfoletely  ftriated  ; 
thighs  clavated. 

Badensis,  in  Ornithology ,a  fpecies  of  Emberiza  found 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Baden.  The  colour  is  olive, 
{treated  with  blackilh,  beneath  paler ; chin  orange  ; bread 
ftriated  with  blackilh.  Sander  Naturf. 

BADENUCHI,  in  Geography , a town  of  North  Ame- 
rica, in  the  province  of  New  Navarre  ; 125  miles  fouth  of 
Cafa  Grand. 

BADENWEILER,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle 
of  Swabia,  and  margravate  of  Baden-Baden.  N.  lat.  47® 
55  . E.  long.  7°  50'. 

BADER  A,  in  /Indent  Geography , Ba.ficge,  a place  of 
Gaul,  belonging  to  the  Volfcx  Tedtofages,  in  the  Narbon- 
nenfis  Prima,  on  the  rout  from  Touloufe  to  Narbonne,  and 
fouth-eaft  of  the  firft  of  thefe  towns. 

BADES8US,  a town  of  Alia,  placed  by  Ptolerny  in 
Caria. 

BADEY,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Korafan  ; 140  miles  north-weft  of  Herat, 

BADGE,  in  Naval  Architecture , fignifies  a fort  of  orna- 
ment placed  on  the  out  fide  of  fmall  Blips  very  near  the 
ftern,  containing  either  a window,  for  the  convenience  of 
the  cabin,  or  a representation  of  it.  It  is  commonly  deco- 
rated with  marine  figures,  martial  inftruments,  or  fuch  like 
emblems. 

Badge,  in  Heraldry,  See  Device. 

BADGER,  Common,  in  Zoology,  nrfv.s  nieles  of  Linn, 
and  Gmel.  See  Ursus  Mei.es.  The  badger’s  {kin  is  of 
fame  ufe  in  commerce.  Their  fat  is  fold  by  the  druggilb, 
as  a remedy  again!!  diforders  of  the  kidneys  and  the  fciatica  ; 
and  their  hair,  for  the  making  pencils  for  painters  and 
gilders. 

Badger,  from  bajulo,  I carry,  or  from  the  Fr.  baggage, 
a bundle ; whence  lagagier , a carrier  of  goods ; a licenled 
luickfter,  or  perfon  privileged  to  buy  corn,  or  other  provi- 
fions,  and  to  carry  them  from  one  place  to  another  to  make 
profit  of  them,  without  being  reputed  an  engroffer,  In  the 
flatutes  he  is  ail’o  called  a kidder,  or  ladcr  of  corn , 5 & 6 
Ed.  VI.  c.  14.  5 El.  c.  12. — We  aifo  read  of  badgers,  or 
retailers  of  fait,  y W.  III.  c.  6.  If  any  perfon  {hall  ad  as 
a badger  without  licence,  which  continues  in  force  one  year, 
he  Utah  forfeit  five  pounds,  one  moiety  to  the  king,  and  the 
other  to  the  proprietor,  13  Eliz.  c.  25.  § 20. 

Badger  -hunting.  See  Hunting. 

BADIA,  in  Conchology,  a fpecies  of  Cypr/EA,  having 
an  oblong  gibbous  fhell,  above  bay-colour,  dotted  with 
brown  and  white.  Gmelin,  &c.  Its  native  place  is  un- 
known. 

Badia,  afpecies  of  Helix,  calledby  Born  helix  ungulina j 
it  is  about  an  inch  in  height,  and  rather  more  than  an  inch 
and  a half  in  length;  and  of  a chefnut  colour.  The  fhell  is 
umbilicated,  fubglobofe,  fmooth,  depreffed  above;  aperture 
lunar.  Gmelin. 

Badia,  a fpecies  of  Patella,  the  Ihell  of  which  is 
Vol.  III. 


fomewhat  convex,  brown,  bay  colour  within  ; with  twelve 
larger  rays,  each  iurrounded  on  both  fides  by  a rib ; and 
fmaller  rays.  The  varieties  of  this  kind  are  numerous,  and 
no  lei’s  than  fixteen  of  them  are  deferibed  by  Schroet.  Eird. 
in  Conch,  n.  Litterat.  &c.  This  (hell  is  ulually  about  two 
inches  and  three  quarters  in  length;  more  or  lei’s  flat  in  dif- 
ferent fpecimens,  and  rarely  pellucid ; fometimes  they  are 
dotted  with  green,  but  {lightly;  and  in  others  the  upper 
furface  is  fpotted  all  over  with  that  colour;  {hells  of  this 
kind  occur  in  which  green  or  brown  is  difpofed  in  rays,  or 
in  rows  of  dots;  fometimes  they  are  pale  afh-colour,  waved 
or  {potted  with  yellow  or  black,  or  liver  colour.  The  crown 
is  often  variegated  with  rays,  and  not  unfrequently  with  five 
rows  of  blue  dots;  and  a fpatulate  liver-coloured  or  green 
fpot  in  the  bottom,  furrounded  by  a fingle  or  double  band, 
which  is  more  or  lefs  pale,  and  of  different  colours  in  dif- 
ferent fhells;  the  inner  furface  is  ufually  either  brown,  yel- 
low, liver-colour,  or  hoary-grey. 

Badia,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of  Spain,  in  Bx- 
tica,  fuppofed  to  be  the  prefent  Badajoz. 

Badia,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  duchy  of 
Tufcany,  feventeen  miles  north  of  Florence,— Alfa,  a town 
in  the  fame  duchy,  fifteen  miles  weft  of  Volterra. 

BADIAGA,  in  the  Materia  Medica , the  name  of  a fort 
of  fpungy  fub fiance,  common  in  the  {hops  in  Mofcow,  and 
iome  other  northern  kingdoms:  ufed  for  taking  away  the 
livid  marks  from  blows  and  brakes,  which  the  powder  of  it 
is  faid  to  do  in  a night’s  time. 

We  owe  the  knowledge  of  this  medicine,  and  its  hiftory, 
to  the  accurate  Buxhaum.  He  obferves,  that  the  fubftance  is 
always  found  under  water,  and  is  of  a very  lingular  and  pe- 
culiar nature.  It  fomewhat  refembles  the  alcyoniums,  and 
fomewhat  the  fpunges,  bu]t  differs  greatly  from  both,  in 
that  it  is  full  of  fmall  round  granules,  refembling  feeds.  It 
is  of  a loofe,  light,  and  fpungy  ftruflure,  and  is  made  up 
of  a number  of  fibres  of  an  herbaceous  matter,  and  is  dry, 
rigid,  and  friable  between  the  fingers.  This  may  ferve  as 
the  geaerical  character  of  the  badiaga,  of  which  this  accu- 
rate obferver  has  found  three  different  fpecies,  Linnaeus 
makes  it  a fpecies  of  fpunge. 

BADIAN,  or  Badiana,  the  feed  of  the  anife-tree,  or 
of  a tree  refembling  it,  that  grows  in  China:  and  fometimes 
ufed  by  the  Chinefe,  and  alfo  by  the  Dutch,  to  give  an  aro- 
matic taffe  to  their  tea. 

BADIATH,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of  Africa,  in 
Libya  interior. 

BADIGEON,  a mixture  of  plaifter  and  free-ftone,  well 
ground  together,  and  lifted;  ufed  by  llatuaries  to  fill  up  the 
little  holes,  and  repair  the  defeats  in  ftones,  whereof  they 
make  their  ftatues  and  other  work. 

The  fame  term  is  alfo  ufed  by  joiners,  for  faw-duft  mixed 
with  ilrong  glue,  wherewith  they  fill  up  the  chaps,  and 
other  defers  in  wood,  after  it  is  wrought. 

BADILE,  Antonio,  in  Biography,  a painter  of  hiftory 
and  portrait,  was  born  at  Verona  in  1480,  and  by  afiiduous 
application  excelled  his  predeceffors  in  an  acquaintance  with 
the  true  principles  of  his  art.  Fie  was  allowed  to  be  a very 
eminent  artift  ; and  he  had  the  honour  of  having  for  his 
difciples,  Paolo  Veronefe,  and  Baptifta  Zelotti.  His  co- 
louring was  admirable  ; his  carnations  beautiful ; and  his 
portraits  preferved  the  perfeift  refemblance  of  fleih  and  real 
life.  Fie  died  in  1560.  Pilkington. 

BADILETTERS,  a name  given  to  a race  of  horfe- 
ttien  relident  in  the  mountains,  in  the  vicinity  of  Circaftia, 
and  of  the  Nogai  Tartars,  who  in  fome  meafure  retain  their 
independence. 

BADINGEN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the 
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circle  of  Upper  Saxony,  and  old  mark  of  Brandenburg, 
feven  miles  weft  of  Stendal, 

BADJOURA,  a large  village  of  Egypt,  on  the  weltern 
ftiore  of  the  Nile,  not  far  from  Furfhout,  in  N.  lat.  26  3 

l6'jBAI)IS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Carmania, 
feated  on  the  coaft  of  the  Perfian  gulf,  near  the  promon- 
tory of  Carpella.  Nearchus’s  Periplus.— Alfo,  an  epifcopal 
town  of  Africa,  according  to  Ortelius,  who  cites  St.  Au- 

guftin.  . - , 

Badis,  in  Geography , a fortrefs  of  Livonia,  on  the  iouth 
fide  of  the  gulf  of  Finland,  about  feven  leagues  eaft  from 
Revel,  in  N.  lat.  590  15'.  E.  long.  240  36'. 

BADIUS,  in  Entomology,  a fpecies  of  Cerambyx  ( oteno - 
eorus ) that  inhabits  Siberia.  It  is  of  a bay  colour,  with  the 
thorax  and  wing-cafes  Undated.  Lepech,  It. 

Badius,  in  Ornithology,  a fpecies  of  Falco,  about  thir- 
teen inches  in  length  ; a native  of  Ceylon  ; and  deferibed 
in  Brown’s  illuftrations  under  the  name  of  the  brown  hawk. 
The  legs  are  pale  ; head  and  body  above  brown,  beneath 
white  with  yellow  lunar  fpots;  tail  pale  brown,  with  four 
dufky  lines.  Gmelin,  &c. 

BADKIS,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Korafan,  thirty -fix  miles  north  of  Herat.  N.  lat. 
350  26'.  E.  long.  6o°  35'. 

BADOGI,  a town  of  Ruffia,  on  the  north  coaft  of  lake 
Bielo,  in  the  government  of  Novogorod,  196  miles  north- 
eaft  of  Novogorod. 

BADOUCE,  in  Natural  Hijlory,  the  Eaft  Indian  name 
«f  a fruit  very  common  in  that  part  of  the  world.  It  is 
round,  and  of  the  fize  of  one  of  our  common  apples;  it  is 
yellow  on  the  outftde,  and  white  within.  It  refembles  the 
mangoujlan,  but  its  pulp  is  more  tranfparent ; its  tafte  is  very 
agreeable,  and  has  forne  refemblance  to  that  of  our  goofe- 
berries. 

BADRACHILLUM,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hin- 
doftan,  in  the  Moodajee  Boomfla  country,  72  miles  N.  E.  of 
Rajamundry,  and  50  eaft  of  Byarern. 

BADRAI,  a town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Moldavia, 
ten  miles  north  of  Stephanowze. 

BADRINUS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  Fojfato  Grande,  a 
river  of  Italy,  in  the  territory  of  the  Baii. 

BADRIS,  a town  of  Africa,  in  Marmorica.  Anton.  Itin. 

BADUCCA,  in  Botany.  See  Capparis. 

BADUEL,  Claud,  in  Biography,  a proteftant  divine 
of  the  fixteenth  century,  was  a native  of  Nifmes,  and  under 
the  patronage  of  the  queen  of  Navarre  was  appointed  reClor 
of  the  univerfity  in  that  city.  In  1557  he  became  the 
pallor  of  a church  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Geneva,  and 
taught  mathematics  and  philofophy  till  his  death  in  1561. 
He  tranflated  into  Latin,  the  fermons  and  fome  other 
works,  of  Calvin,  publiflied  at  Geneva  in  1^57,  8vo.  He 
alfo  wrote  “ De  ratione  vitas  ftudiofse  ac  literate  in  Ma- 
trimonio  collocandae  ac  degendae,”  4to.  printed  at  Lyons 
in  1544,  and  tranflated  into  Latin  in  1548  ; “ De  Collegio 
et  Univerfitate  Nemaufenfi,”  printed  at  Lyons  in  1054  ; 
V Ada  Martyrum  noftri  Saeculi,”  Genev.  1556;  and  alfo 
Latin  orations  and  epiftles.  His  Latinity  is  commended  ; 
and  he  was  much  efteemed  for  his  learning  and  piety.  Gen. 
Did. 

BADUENNiE  Lucus,  or  Baduhenna,  in  Ancient 
Geography,  the  name  of  a foreft  in  Germany,  mentioned  by 
Tacitus.  Its  fituation  is  not  afeertained.  This  was  the 
place  where  Civilis  formed  his  confpiracyagainft  the  Romans. 

BADULATO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  and  province  of  Calabria  Ultra,  four- 
ecn  miles  S,  S.  E.  of  Squillace. 


BADY,  a river  and  an  adjacent  place  of  Pelopcmnefus, 
in  the  territory  of  Elis,  mentioned  by  Paufanias.  After  a 
war  which  depopulated  the  country,  the  women,  it  is  faid, 
prefented  their  fupplications  to  Minerva,  that  they  might 
fnpply  the  wafte  by  a new  progeny  in  confequence  of  their 
ftrlt  intercourfe  with  their  hulbands  ; their  petitions  were 
granted ; and  they  erefted  a temple  in  honour  of  the  goddefs, 
and  hence  the  name  Bculy  or  Badu,  BvJv,  or  in  the  Dorian 
dialed  aSv,  i.  e.  pleafant  or  agreeable. 

B/EA,  the  name  of  a mountain  in  the  ifland  of  Cepha- 
lonia., 

BiEBzE,  a fmall  town  of  Afia,  in  Caria.  Stepli.  Byz. 

BPEBARZANA,  or  Babarnana,  a town  of  Alia,  in 
Avia. 

BfEBRO,  the  name  of  a town  of  Spain,  mentioned  by 
Pliny. 

BPECKIA,  in  Botany  (named  in  honour  of  Dr.  Bseck 
phyfician  to  the  king  of  Sweden).  Linn.  g.  49 1 . Schreb.  670. 
Juft.  321.  Clafs,  ottandria  monogynia.  Nat.  Ord.  calycan- 
themee.  Onagra,  Julf.  Gen.  Char.  Cal.  perianth  one-leafed, 
funnel-form,  live-toothed,  permanent.  Cor.  petals  five, 
roundifh,  patulous,  inferted  into  the  calyx.  Starr.,  filaments 
eight,  of  which  fix  are  equal,  two  folitary,  very  Ihort,  bent 
in  ; anthers  fubovate,  fmall.  Pi/1.  germ  roundilh ; ftyle 
filiform,  Ihorter  than  the  corolla ; ftigma  capitate.  Per. 
capfule  globular,  crowned,  four-celled,  four-valved.  Seeds 
roundilh,  angular  on  one  fide. 

Elf.  Gen.  Char.  Cal.  funnel-form,  five-toothed.  Cor. five- 
petalled ; capf.  globular,  four-celled,  crowned. 

Species,  B . frutefeens.  Reich.  2.  200.  Olb.  It.  231.  t.  r. 
This  Ihrub  has  the  habit  of  fouthernwood,  with  wapd-like 
branches,  and  oppofite  Ihort  fimple  twigs  ; leaves  oppofite, 
linear,  lharp,  fmooth,  entire;  flowers  axillary,  folitary,  on 
a naked  peduncle  the  length  of  the  flower,  much  Ihorter 
than  the  leaves.  A native  of  China,  where  it  is  called 
Tiongina. 

BPECOLICUM,  or  Bi  acolico  s,  in  Ancient  Geography , 
a mountain  of  Africa,  in  the  Pentapolis.  Ptolemy. 

BPECOR,  a place  of  Spain,  in  Bsetica,  where  Viriates 
wintered  after  having  been  defeated  by  Fabius  Maximus 
PEmilianus.  Appian. 

BiECULA,  a town  of  Hifpania  Tarragonenfis,  in  the 
territory,  or  at  leaft  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Authetani,  Pto- 
lemy. 

BPEDOO,  in  Geography , a diftriCt  of  Africa,  to  the 
weft  of  the  river  Niger,  mentioned  by  Mr.  Park  in  the 
narrative  of  his  journey. 

B PEL  AM  A ( C h/pea  B. clam  a),  in  Ichthyology,  the  name 
of  a filh  found  in  the  Red  Sea,  and  deferibed  by  Forlk.  Fn, 
Arab. — It  is  clupea  fetirojlris  of  Gmelin. 

BiELON,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of  Spain,  north- 
welt  of  Mellaria,  upon  the  {traits  of  Gades,  which  carried 
on  a confiderable  commerce  in  fait  with  Tingis,  on  the  op- 
pofite fhore. 

BAEN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  European  Turkey, 
in  Moldavia,  fixteen  miles  N.  N.  W.  of  Niemecz. 

BPENUM,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of  Arabia  Felix. 
Ptolemy. 

BPEOBOTRYS,  in  Botany , from  B caoe,  fmall,  and 
Borp Li.;,  a raceme,  the  fructifications  being  in  thin  racemes). 
Lin.  gen.  Schreb.  318.  Forlter,  Gen.  11.  Clafs,  pentandria 
monogynia.  Gen.  Char.  Cal.  perianth  double;  exterior  three- 
leafed  ; leaflets  roundilh,  concave,  fmaller ; inferior  one- 
leafed,  bell-lhaped,  Ihort,  five-cleft,  growing  to  the  germ  ; 
clefts  ovate,  permanent,  converging  after  flowering,  and 
crowning  the  fruit.  Cor.  one-petalled,  tubular ; tube 
very  Ihort ; border  five-cleft,  creft ; clefts  rounded,  very 
> Ihort, 
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fiiort.  Slant,  filaments  five,  very  fiiort,  in  tlie  middle 
of  the  tube ; anthers  heart-fhaped.  Plfl.  germ  glo- 
bofe,  half-fuperior  ; Hyle  cylindric,  very  fiiort,  permanent  ; 
ffigma  obtufe,  tuberculated.  Per.  berry  globofe,  fo  me  what 
dry,  one-celled,  growing  to  the  calyx.  Seeds  feveral,  angu- 
lar, affixed  to  a columnar  receptacle  in  the  bottom  of  the 
berry. 

Species,  bieobotrys  nemoralls.  ForH.  Flor.  Auff.  97.  A 
native  of  the  ille  of  Tanna,  in  the  South  feas. 

BiEONES,  in  Geography,  the  name  given  by  Arrian  to 
an  ifland  in  the  Indian  ocean,  on  the  other  fide  of  the  river 
Indus. 

BAER,  and  Weissf.  Baer,  in  Zoology,  the  names  of 
the  black  hear,  and  Polar  bear,  in  “ Ridinger’s  Animals.” 

BiERENBEISSER,  the  Bull  Dog,  Ridinger.  Cants 
molojfus,  Gmel. 

BAERSIUS,  or  Vekenstil,  Henry,  in  Biography ,a 
mathematician,  flourifhed  in  the  beginning  of  the  fixteenth 
century.  He  was  a printer  at  Louvain,  and  tire  author 
of  the  following  curious  mathematical  treatifes  ; “Tabula 
perpetua  Longitudinumac  Latitudinum  Planetarum,”  1 528; 
“ De  compolitione  et  ufu  Decretorii  Planetarum,”  1530  ; 

De  compofitione  et  ufu  Ouadrantis,”  1537.  Moreri. 

BiERSTRAT,  a painter  of  fea-ports,  fea-ffiores,  and 
fifii,  was  an  eminent  mailer,  whofe  works  were  much 
efteemed,  though  the  place  and  time  of  his  nativity  are 
unknown.  His  pidlures  are  eafily  dillinguiffied  by  a 
general  brightnefs  diffufed  through  the  whole,  and  particu- 
larly in  his  Ikies.  Plis  drawings  were  correct,  and  perfpec- 
tive  true  ; he  copied  every  objecl  from  nature,  and  was  exadl 
in  his  reprefentations  of  fea-ports,  ffiips  of  war,  and  vefiels 
of  a fmaller  fize,  which  he  diilributed  with  judgment,  fo  as 
to  produce  a very  pleafing  effeft.  Plis  pencil  is  light  and 
clean,  his  touch  fpirited,  and  his  colouring  always  tranf- 
parent  ; and  he  generally  finifhed  his  pictures  very  neatly. 
He  died  in  1687.  Pilkington. 

BiERUS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Macedonia. 
Ptolemy. 

BiESAMPSA,  a town  fituated  in  the  Arabian  gulf, 
fuppofed  by  fome  interpreters  to  be  the  fame  with  the 
Beth-Shemeffi,  or  the  houfe  of  the  fun,  mentioned  by 
Jolhua. 

BzESIPPO,  a town  of  Spain,  fituate  about  twelve  miles 
from  Bselon,  and  at  a fomewnat  lefs  dillance  eallward  from 
the  promontory  of  Juno.  Anton.  Itin. 

BjETANA,  a town  of  India,  on  this  fide  the  Ganges, 
feated  on  the  river  Nanaguna,  and  Paid  by  Ptolemy  to  be 
the  capital  and  refidence  of  the  Siropolemii. 

B/PTERRffi,  Beziers,  a town,  which  was  a Roman 
colony,  fituate  in  Narbonnenfis  Prima,  a fouthern  province 
of  Gaul,  at  a fmall  dillance  north-eall  from  Narbo.  It 
was  the  Ration  of  the  veterans  of  the  feventh  legion,  who 
built  two  temples,  one  dedicated  to  Auguitus,  and  another 
to  his  daughter  Julia.  Tiberius  alfo  adorned  this  city  ; and 
in  the  fourth  century  it  was  one  of  the  moil  confiderable  in 
Gaul.  But  in  the  fifth  century  it  was  taken  by  the  Vifi- 
goths,  who  demolifired  its  fplendid  edifices.  It  was  after- 
wards re-el’tabli fired  ; but  taken  polfeffion  of  by  the  Saracens 
in  736.  In  the  next  year  Charles  expelled  them,  and  de- 
llroycd  the  city,  fo  that  they  might  not  be  able  to  re -fortify 
it. 

BJETHAUTA,  a town  of  Afia,  in  Mefopotamia.  Pto- 
lemy. 

BiETICA,  a province  comprehending  the  fouthern  part 
of  Spain,  and  correfponding  to  the  prefent  Andalulia  and 
Grenada.  This  was  one  of  the  three  provinces  into  which 
Auguitus  divided  Spain ; the  other  two  being  Lufitania 


and  Tarraconenfis.  It  derived  its  name  from  the  river 
Bastis,  fince  called  Tarteffis,  and  now  Guadalquivir,  or 
the  great  river  ; and  was  bounded  on  the  well  lide'  by 
Lufitania,  on  the  fouth  by  the  Mediterranean  and  gulf  of 
Gades,  and  on  the  north  by  the  Cantabric  fea,  now  the  lea 
of  Bifcay.  Its  limits  towards  the  north-eall  were  fluftuat- 
i.ng,  and  cannot  be  eafily  afeertained.  The  Baetis  divided 
this  province  into  two  parts ; on  the  one  fide  of  whic  , 
towards  the  Anas,  were  fituate  the  Turdetani,  whence  the 
kingdom  was  called  Turdetania,  but  it  was  better  known 
by  the  name  of  Bastuiia.  On  the  other  fide  were  fituated 
the  Balluli,  Ballitani,  and  Conteilani,  along  the  Mediter- 
ranean coafls.  It  was  the  richeil  and  the  bell  known  pro- 
vince of  Spain.  It  was  famous  tor  its  wool  ; and  its  ferti- 
lity was  fuch,  that  its  produce,  according  to  Pliny  (!.  xviii. 
c.  10.),  was  an  hundred  fold.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
Phoenicians  were  long  ago  ellablifhed  on  thefe  coalls,  and 
that  the  Carthaginians  had  fcttlements  in  this  country. 
Polybius  fpeaks  in  high  terms  of  the  wealth  of  Bcetica,  and 
of  the  magnificence  of  th  ■ court  ot  one  of  its  fovereigns. 
Baetica,  according  to  this  author,  contained  175  cities:  of 
which  eight  were  colonies,  eight  municipal,  twenty-nine 
enjoyed  the  jus  Latii,  four  were  allied,  fix  free,  and  120 
llipendiary  or  fuch  as  paid  taxes.  The  chief  mountains  were 
Marianus,  now  Sierra  Morena,  and  Orofpeda  being  a part 
of  the  prefent  Sierra  Nevada.  The  principal  rivers  were 
the  Anas  and  Bretis ; and  the  chief  towns  were  Balli,  Acci, 
Eliberis,  Callulo,  Corduba,  Alligi,  Hifpalis  and  Gades. 

BiETIS,  now  Guadalquivir,  a river  of  Spain,  in 
Bcetica,  which  had  its  fource,  according  to  Pliny,  in  the 
mountains  called  Saltus  Fugienfis  ; or  to  the  north-eall  of 
Orofpeda,  purfued  its  courfe  towards  the  weft,  waffling 
Callulo,  Corduba,  and  Hifpalis,  and  difeharged  itfelf  by 
many  outlets  or  mouths  into  the  fea.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  country  called  it  Cirtium  and  Certis,  and  the  Arabs 
Ciritus,  derived,  according  to  Mariana,  from  the  oriental 
term  klrlath,  a town,  and  denoting  the  river  of  towns,  on 
account  of  the  number  of  thofe  which  it  watered.  See 
Guadalquivir. 

BiETIUM,  the  name  of  a town  of  Macedonia. 

BiETIUS,  a river  of  Arabia  Felix. — Alfo,  a mountain 
of  Alia,  in  Drangiana.  Ptolemy.  f 

BiETULO,  a town  of  Spain,  belonging  to  the  Laletani, 
at  a fmall  dillance  fouth-eall  from  Barcino  ; now  Badelona. 
BETURIA.  See  Bvf.tica. 

BiETUS,  in  Ichthyology,  a name  given  by  Arillotle  and 
other  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  to  the  fifii  called  by  fome 
Latin  writers  coitus  ; and  particularly  to  one  kind  fuppofed 
to  be  that  deferibed  by  Linnseus  under  the  name  of  goblo  ; 
and  called  the  bull-head,  or  miller' s thumb,  in  England. 

BfiETYLOS,  or  B.etvuon,  in  Antiquity , a kind  of 
Hones  worfliipped  among  the  Greeks,  Phrygians,  and  other 
nations  of  the  Eall  ; fuppofed  by  fome  modern  naturaliils 
to  be  the  fame  with  our  ceraunia,  or  thtmder-ffone. 

The  prieits  of  Cybele  carried  a baetylos  on  their  breaff, 
reprefenting  the  mother  of  tiie  gods. 

According  to  Damafcius,  cited  by  Photius,  they  had  many 
of  thefe  baetylia,  which  v.  ere  confecrated  to  different  gods, 
as  Saturn,  Jupiter,  the  fun,  See.  Bochart  (Chanaan,  1.  ii. 
c.  2.  vol.  i.  p.  708.)  derives  the  origin  of  this  fuperllitious 
practice  from  the  Hone  which  Jacob  ereftc-d  at  Bethel. 
Whencefoever  the  pradlice  was  deduced,  it  was  very  exten- 
five  and  prevalent ; for  in  the  ealtern  countries  no  idol  was 
more  common  than  oblong  Hones,  which  were  denominated 
by  the  Greeks  x iovej,  pillars.  In  fome  parts  of  Egvpt 
they  were  planted  on  both  iides  of  their  roads.  In  the 
temple  of  Heliogabalus,  in  Syria,  there  was  one  which  they 
3 M 2 pretended 
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pretended  to  have  fallen  from  heaven  : and  a hlack  Hone  of 
this  kind  was  fetched  from  Phrygia,  with  great  ceremony, 
together  with  the  priefts  that  belonged  to  it,  by  a Roman 
embaffy,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Scipio  Naiica. 

BzEZA,  in  Geography , a town  of  Spain,  in  the  province 
of  Andalufia,  and  country  of  Jaen,  feated  on  a high  hill 
three  miles  from  the  river  Guadalquivir.  It  was  anciently 
the  fee  of  a bifhop,  which  was  removed  to  Jaen  in  1249,  and 
a kind  of  university  founded  by  John  d’ Avila.  It  was 
taken  by  the  Moors  about  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
N.lat.  370  45'.  E.  long.  30  15'.  _ . , , , 

ByEZA,  a town  of  South  America,  the  capital  ol  the 
government  of  Quixos,  in  the  province  of  Quito,  in  Pei u, 
was  founded  by  Gil  Ramirez  D’ Avalos  in  the  year  1559. 
Bseza,  though  the  firft  built  town  in  this  country,  has  re- 
mained very  fmall,  which  is  owing  to  the  building  of  the 
two  cities  of  Avila,  and  Archidona,  which  became  the 
chief  obje&s  of  the  attention  of  the  fettlers.  But  thefe 
places  have  not  increafed  to  the  title  of  cities,  which  was 
given  them,  when  they  were  founded  ; becaufe  the  country 
is  much  inferior  to  Quito  with  regard  to  its  air  and  ferti- 
lity and  the  other  enjoyments  of  life.  Bseza  is  much  de- 
clined, and  confifts  only  of  eight  or  nine  thatched  houfes, 
with  about  twenty  inhabitants  of  all  ages  ; fo  that  from 
being  the  capital  as  it  once  was,  it  is  now  annexed  to  the 
parifh  of  Papallafta,  in  which  town  refides  the  prieft,  who 
has  alfo  under  his  care  another  town  called  Mafpu.  This 
decay  was  the  unavoidable  confequence  of  the  removal  of 
the  governor,  who  has  of  late  refided  at  Archidona.  See 
Quixos. 

BzEZILLO,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Old  Caftile,  three 
leagues  from  Valladolid. 

BAFETAS,  or  Baftas,  a cloth  made  entirely  of 
coarfe  white  cotton  thread,  which  comes  from  the  Eail 
Indies.  Thofe  of  Surat  are  the  belt. 

BAFFA,  or  Bofo,  in  Geography,  a neatvillage  of  Africa, 
on  the  Grain  coaft,  about  a mile  eaft  of  Sanguin  ; which 
fupplies  (hips  with  ivory  and  pepper.  It  is  eafily  diftin- 
guifited  by  a long  fandy  point,  furrounded  with  rocks,  that 
pro'|eft  into  the  fea.  The  language  fpoken  in  this  place  is 
a kind  of  corrupt  Portuguefe,  or  rather  a mixed  language. 

Baffa,  Cape,  is  the  fouth-weft  point  of  the  ifland  of 
Cyprus  in  the  Mediterranean,  in  N.  lat.  340  37'.  E.  long. 
320  18'.  Near  this  harbour  flood  the  ancient  Paphos, 
where  was  a temple  confecrated  to  Venus  (fee  Paphos)  ; 
it  is  now  fucceeded  by  ruins,  a village,  a mean  caftle,  and 
equally  mean  houfes,  and  a few  Greek  churches  of  the  fame 
defeription  ; and  the  name  Paphos  is  converted  into  Eaffa 
or  Baffo.  In  the  rocks  is  found  a very  fine  rock-cryftal, 
which  is  called  the  Baffa  diamond,  becaufe  it  is  procured 
from  the  environs  of  Baffa. 

EAFFIN’S  Bay,  is  the  largeft  gulf  or  bay  of  North 
America,  and  was  called  from  William  Baffin,  who,  accom- 
panied by’ captain  Robert  Bylot,  attempted,  in  1616,  to 
find  a paflage  through  Davis’s  ftraits.  In  a large  fenfe  it 
extends  nearly  north  and  north-weft  from  cape  Farewel  in 
Weft  Greenland,  as  far  as  Whale  found,  pafiing  through 
the  part  of  it  called  Davis’s  ftraits,  and  reaches  from  the 
parallel  of  6o°  to  that  of  8o°  N.  lat.  In  a more  confined 
fenfe  it  comprehends  from  70°  to  8o°,  being  bounded  on 
the  north  by  the  Ardlic  continent  or  lands  api  toaching 
towards  the  north  pole,  on  the  eaft  by  Greenland,  on  the 
fouthby  Davis’s  ftraits,  the  ocean,  and  feverai  iflands  which 
lie  between  this  gulf  and  Hudfon’s  bay,  and  on  the  weft  by  a 
part  of  North  America.  Baffin  feems  to  have  reftridled 
this  appellation  to  the  fea  between  720  and  781-  N.  lat.  and 
fays  that  he  traded  with  the  Greenlanders  at  Horn  found, 
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in  the  feventy -third  degree,  but  in  the  feventy-fburth  degree 
he  found  no  natives,  but  feverai  plains  where  tents  had 
been  fet  up,  from  which  he  concluded,  that  at  certain  fea- 
fons  of  the  fummer  people  refided  there.  The  fea  was  full 
of  feals  and  unicorn  fifli ; and  in  fir  Thomas  Smith’s  found, 
in  the  feventy-eighth  degree,  he  found  the  largeft  whales.  See 
Crantz’s  Hift.  of  Greenland,  vol.  i.  p.  16.  In  our  maps 
it  opens  into  the  Atlantic  ocean  through  Baffin’s  and  Davis’s 
ftraits  between  the  broken  land  on  the  American  coaft, 
and  that  weft  of  New  Greenland,  and  between  cape 
Chidley  on  the  Labrador  coaft  and  cape  Farewel  on  that 
of  Weft  Greenland  ; and  on  the  fouth-weft  of  Davis’s  ftraits 
it  has  a communication  with  Hudfon’s  bay,  through  a 
duller  of  iflands.  Some  maps  drew  a communication  with 
Hudfon’s  bay,  in  the  70th  degree  of  N.  lat.  and  the  70th 
of  W.  long.  Baffin’s  bay  is  laid  down  a3  extending  from 
46°  W.  long,  to  940,  which,  allowing  only  fixteen  geogra- 
phical miles  for  the  degree,  would  give  a length  of  768 
geographical  miles  ; and  the  breadth  on  the  weft  fide  is 
reprefented  as  little  inferior.  But  the  extent  and  limits 
of  this  fea  have  not  yet  been  accurately  afeertained  : nor 
has  the  weft  coaft  of  Greenland  been  explored  beyond  N. 
lat.  720  or  Sanderfon’s  Flope,  and  an  old  Daniffi  fettlement 
called  Opernerig.  In  the  midft  of  Baffin’s  bay  many  maps 
prefent  a large  trad  called  James  ifland,  which  fome  have 
imagined  to  be  a promontory  palling  from  Greenland;  or  it 
is  probably  a large  ifle  in  the  north  ol  Hudfon  fea,  laid  down 
from  erroneous  obfervations.  This  bay  has  been  fometimes 
called  Bylot’s  bay. 

Baffin’j  Strait,  is  a paflage  between  James  ifland  and 
the  moft  eaftern  of  Cumberland  iflands,  from  the  gulf  of  the 
ocean  into  Baffin’s  bay.  This,  and  Davis’s  ftrait  on  the 
eaft  of  James  ifland,  and  Cumberland  ftrait  on  the  fouth- 
weft  between  the  Cumberland  iflands,  feem  to  (hew  that  the 
proper  boundary  of  Baffin’s  bay  does  not  reach  fo  far  fouth 
as  to  cape  Farewel. 

BAFING,  or  Black,  River,  a principal  branch  of  the 
Senegal  river  in  Africa.  Mr.  Park,  in  his  “ Travels  in  the 
Interior  Diftrids  of  Africa,”  deferibes  a Angular  bridge 
ereded  by  the  Iallonkas  over  this  river.  It  confifts  of 
two  tall  trees,  which,  when  tied  together  by  the  tops,  reach 
from  one  fide  of  the  river  to  the  other  ; the  roots  refting  upon 
the  rocks,  and  the  tops  floating  in  the  water.  When  a few 
trees  have  been  placed  in  this  diredion,  they  are  covered 
with  dry  bamboos,  fo  as  to  form  a floating  bridge,  with  a 
Doping  gangway  at  each  end,  where  the  trees  reft  upon  the 
rocks.  In  the  rainy  feafon  the  bridge  is  carried  away  by 
the  fwelling  of  the  river. 

BAFWEN  Lake  lies  in  that  part  of  Sweden  called 
Sudermanland  ; it  is  extenfive,  and  contains  many  iflands. 

BAG,  in  Commerce,  a term  uied  to  fignify  different  quan- 
tities of  certain  commodities  : a bag  of  almonds,  for  inftar.ee, 
is  about  3 cwt.  ; of  anifeeds,  from  3 to  4 cwt.  ; of  pepper, 
from  if  to  3 cwt.  ; of  goats-hair,  from  2 to  4 cwt.;  of  cot- 
ton-yarn, from  2|  to  41  cwt.  &c. 

Bag,  Sacculus,  in  Medicine  and  Pharmacy,  denotes  a kind 
of  fomentation,  prepared  of  proper  ingredients,  inclofed  in 
a bag,  to  be  applied  externally  to  a part  difeafed  for  prefent 
relief.  Difpenfatory  writers  deferibe  cordial  bags,  ufed  in 
deliquiums  ; bags  for  the  fide,  for  the  ftomach,  in  weak- 
r.effes  of  the  ftomach  ; anodyne  bags  to  eafe  pain  in  any 
part.  Wines  and  ales  are  frequently  medicated  by  putting 
into  them  bags  full  of  proper  ingredients. 

Sweet  bags  are  compofitions  of  perfumes,  feented 
powders,  and  the  like,  inclofed  in  bags,  to  give  a fragrancy 
to  clothes,  &c. 

Bag,  in  Farriery.  See  Chewing-Balls. 
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Bag,  0/7.  See  Oil. 

Bag,  Petty.  See  Petty. 

Bags,  Sand.  See  Sand. 

Bag,  or  Baggy  Point,  in  Geography , is  a noted  promon- 
tory among  feamen  on  the  north  coait  of  Devon,  at  the 
north-weft  point  of  the  entrance  into  Barnftaple  bay.  N.  lat. 
51 0 10'.  W.  long.  40  32'. 

BAGA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Africa  Propria, 
being  one  of  thole  which  were  re-eftablilhed  by  the  empe- 
ror Juftinian,  according  to  Procopius; 

Bag  a,  or  Boga,  a town  of  Alia,  in  Pifidia. 

BAGADA,  a town  of  Ethiopia,  near  Egypt.  Pliny'. — 
Alfo,  a fmall  town  of  Afia,  in  Sufiana.  Diod.  Sic. 

BAGADANIA,  a large  plain  of  Alia,  in  Cappadocia, 
placed  by  Strabo  between  mount  Taurus  and  mount  Argea, 
about  3000  ftadia  more  foutherly  than  the  Euxine  fea. 

BAGADAT,  a name  by  which  lome  call  the  carrier 
pigeon,  the  columba  tabellario  of  Moore.  This  name  is  pro- 
bably a corruption  of  the  word  Bagdat,  the  name  of  a city 
from  whence  they  are  fometimes  brought  to  Europe  ; being 
originally  brought  thither  from  Balfora. 

BAGADUCA  Point,  in  Geography,  a Imnd-land  of 
America,  within  Penobfcot  bay',  in  the  dillrict  of  Maine. 

BAGAGNANA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a mountain  of 
Alia,  in  Armenia,  where  they  obtained,  according  to  the 
ancient  phyfician  iEtius,  the  Armenian  bole. 

BA  GAN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Servia,  twenty  miles 
north  from  Nilfa. 

BAGANZA,  a river  of  Italy',  which  joins  the  river 
Parma,  at  the  city  of  Parma. 

BAGANZOLA,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  duchy  of 
Parma,  four  miles  north  of  Parma. — Alfo,  another  town  in 
the  fame  duchy'  four  miles  fouth  of  Parma. 

BAGA  RAC  A,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Thrace, 
Anton.  Itin. 

BAGARD,  Charles,  in  Biography,  born  at  Nanci,  in 
Jan.  1696,  was  early  initiated  into  the  practice  of  phyfic  by 
his  father  Anthony,  who  had  acquired  confiderable  reputa- 
tion in  that  art.  To  the  influence  our  phyfician  had  with 
Stanillaus  the  firft  titular  king  of  Poland,  and  duke  of  .Lor- 
raine, we  are  indebted  for  the  botanic  garden  and  the  col- 
lege of  medicine  at  Nanci,  of  which  he  was  the  firft  prefi- 
dent.  He  died  of  apoplexy  in  December  1772.  Befides 
numerous  dilfertations  on  medical  and  philofophical  fubjedls, 
we  have  the  following,  by  this  author  : “ Difcours  fur 

1’hiftoire  de  la  Theriacque,”  publifhed  17 55  ; “ Difpenfa- 
torium  P’narmac.  Chy'micum,”  Paris,  1771,  fol  ; “ Pinax 
Materire  Medicinalis,”  &c.  1771,  8vo.  “ Difcours  fur  les 
Monftres  du  Ilegne  Vegetal,”  Nancy',  1708,  8vo.  Elov. 
Didlion.  Hill.  Haller.  Biblioth.  Botan. 

BAGARD  A,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Alia,  in 
Paropamifus.  Ptolemy'. 

BAGAS7E,  a town  of  Africa,  in  Libya  Interior.  Pto- 
lemy. 

BAGASIS,  Baggat , a town  of  Africa,  fituated  on  a 
river  at  the  foot  and  to  the  eaft  of  mount  Audus. 

BAGAT,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  one  league 
weft  from  Paris. 

BAGATHUSA,  Cape,  lies  on  the  fouth-eaft  coaft  of 
Arabia,  fifteen  leagues  eaft  from  Shahar.  Under  the  lee  of 
this  cape  there  is  good  anchorage:  but  the  fea  rages  on  this 
coaft  from  April  to  July  to  fuch  a degree  that  no  Ihip  can 
live  in  it. 

BAGATINS,  or  Couriers,  a name  given  to  the  pi- 
geon-carriers. 

BAGAUDiE,  or  Bacaud/e,  in  Hijbory,  an  ancient 
faction  of  peafants,  or  malecontents,  who  ravaged  Gaul,  and 
affumed  the  name  bagauda,  which,  according  to  fome  au- 


thors, lignified,  in  the  Gallic  language,  forced  rebels ; ac- 
cording to  others,  tribute  ; according  to  others,  robbers  ; 
which  laft  fignification  others  allow  the  word  had,  but  then 
it  was  only  after  the  time  of  the  bagaudee , and  doubtlefs  took 
its  rife  from  them.  Du-Cange. 

The  bagaudre  were  a ruftic  troop  of  plowmen  and  Ihep- 
herds,  whom  the  grievous  weight  of  their  taxes  induced  to 
take  up  arms  under  the  reign  of  Claudius  II.,  about  A.  D. 
269,  in  order  to  rid  themlelves  of  a tyranny  which  feemed 
to  them  worfe  than  death.  Irritated  by  opprefiion,  they  re- 
fembled  by'  their  ravages  the  fury  of  the  barbarians,  and  laid 
wafte  the  countries  which  they  ought  to  have  cultivated. 
At  this  time  their  ftrength  mull  have  been  confiderable, 
as  they  laid  a fiege  of  feven  months  to  the  city  of  Autun, 
and.  at  length  took  it  by  force.  Under  Aurelian  and  Pro- 
bus no  mention  of  them  occurs,  becaufe  it  is  probable  that 
the  valour  and  activity  of  thefe  warlike  princes  kept  them  in 
awe.  But  under  the  reign  of  Dioclefian,  about  the  yrear 
286,  exafperated  by  the  injuftice,  violence,  and  cruelty  of 
Carinus,  they'  renewed  their  revolt,  and  they' were  command- 
ed by  two  men,  whole  names  were  TElianus  and  Amandus, 
each  of  whom  had  the  boldnefs  to  aiTume  the  title  of  Au- 
gultus.  Maximian,  who  was  admitted  by  Dioclefian  as  a 
colleague  in  the  government,  A.  D.  286,  fubdued  the  ba- 
gaudre partly  by'  clemency  and  partly  by  force.  It  does  not 
appear  what  became  of  the  two  chiefs  of  the  rebels  ; but 
Salvianus  informs  us,  that  the  name  and  the  fadlion  of  the 
bagaudre  were  revived  in  the  fifth  century.  Crevier’s  Hill. 
Emp.  vol.  ix.  p.  282. 

BAGAUZE,  is  the  name  which  is  given,  in  the  An- 
tilles ifiands,  to  the  fugar-canes  after  they  have  palled 
through  the  mill.  They  are  dried,  and  ufed  for  boiling  the 
fugar. 

BAGDAD,  in  Geography,  a large  and  populous  city  of 
Afiatic  Turkey',  in  that  divifion  of  Diarbeck  called  Irak- 
Arabi,  is  feated  on  the  eaftem  banks  of  the  Tigris,  N.  lat. 
330  22'.  E.  long.  44°  21'.  It  has  been  erroneoufly  fuppofed 
by  fcveral  geographers  to  be  the  old  Babylon,  though  it 
be  at  a diftance  from  the  ruins  of  this  ancient  metropolis. 
It  is  computed  to  be  about  1500  paces  in  length,  7 or  800 
in  breadth,  and  3000  in  circumference.  Mr.  Jackfon,  in  his 
“ Journey  from  India  to  England”  in  1797,  fays,  that  it 
extends  three  miles  along  the  eallern  bank  of  the  river ; and 
the  length  of  the  walls  from  the  river  being  about  two  miles, 
it  has  the  form  of  an  oblong  fquare.  Its  walls  are  all  of 
brick,  with  terraces  and  large  towers  at  proper  diftances,  in 
form  of  baftions,  and  defended  by'  about  60  pieces  of  cannon. 
The  caftle  is  large,  and  flanked  by  fome  fmall  towers  with 
cannon  ; and  the  garrifon  ufually  confifts  of  900  foot,  4000 
horfe,  and  60  gunners.  The  number  of  inhabitants,  if  we 
may'  credit  the  accountsof  the  Arabian  writers,  was  formerly' 
very'  confiderable  ; but  it  is  now  reduced  to  fifteen  or  twenty 
thoufand,  including  thofe  wholivein  a fuburb  on  the  other  fide 
of  the  Tigris,  at  the  end  of  the  bridge  of  boats,  which  are  fe- 
parated  every'  night  to  prevent  furprife.  But  notwithftand- 
ing  this  number  of  inhabitants,  the  town  has  Hill  many  emp- 
ty fpaces  within  its  walls,  and  it  is  for  the  moll  part  but 
indifferently  built.  Many  of  the  public  buildings,  however*, 
fuch  as  the  mofques,  minarets,  and  hummums,  are conftru died 
of  hewn  ftone,  and  make  a very  handfome  appearance.  Here 
is  alfo  an  extenfive  bazar,  which  is  well  fupplied  with  a va- 
riety of  articles.  Several  of  thefe  buildings  are  arched,  in 
order  to  guard  againft  the  exceffive  heat  of  the  fun  ; and  as 
fcorpious,  tarantulas,  andother  noxiousinfedls,  are  numerous, 
perfons,  in  order  to  avoid  them,  in  the  fummer  feafon,  fleep 
on  the  tops  of  their  noufes.  The  environs  of  Bagdad  to  the 
weft  and  north  are  altogether  barren  ; to  the  eaft  there  are 
excellent  gardens  ; and  the  oppofite  bank  of  the  river  fup- 
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plies  a great  variety  of  fruit  and  vegetables.  The  city  it- 
fifif,  though  much  reduced  in  extent,  magnificence,  and 
wealth,  as  well  as  population,  is  now  fuppofed  to  contain 
more  treafure  than  any  other  city  of  equal  lize  in  the  world ; 
and  the  immenfe  quantity  of  fpecie  and  bullion,  fays  Johnfon 
(ubi  fupra),  found  in  the  coffers  of  the  late  Kya,  or  prime 
minifter,  amounting  to  upwards  of  three  millions  flerling, 
feems  to  warrant  fuch  a conjecture. 

This  city,  which  was  for  many  ages  the  capital  of  the 
Saracen  empire  and  the  Hated  refidence  of  the  caliphs,  was 
founded  by  Al-Manfor,  the  fecond  of  the  family  of  the 
Abaflides,  in  the  145th  year  of  the  Hegira,  A.  D.  762. 
The  Rawandians  having  attempted  to  affaffmate  him  in  tfre 
city  of  A1  Hafhemiyah,  he  determined  to  build  a new  city  ; 
and  he  felecled  for  the  fite  of  it,  a fpot,  fufficiently  diftant 
from  Cufa,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  treacherous  and 
incoriftant  in  their  attachment,  fecure  againfl  the  attacks  of 
thofe  who  might  wifh  to  difpute  the  caliphate  with  him,  and 
fituate  in  the  middle  of  a trad  which  would  furnifh  an  ample 
fupply  of  provifions  by  means  of  the  rivers  to  which  it  gave 
eafy  accefs.  Having  confulted  his  aflrologers  and  engaged 
llcilfui  workmen,  he  commenced  his  undertaking.  As  to 
the  name  by  which  it  was  to  be  diflinguifhed,  fome  have  de- 
rived it  from  the  Perfian  Baghdod , which  fignifies  the  gift 
or  prefent  of  Bagh,  pretending  that  the  plain  on  which  it 
Hood  was  given  by  Choffu,  named  Anufhirwan,  to  one  of 
his  wives,  and  that  fhe  had  there  eredted  a chapel  or  oratory 
dedicated  to  her  favourite  idol  called  Bagh.  In  procefs  of 
time  this  chapel  became  the  chofen  refidence  of  a venerable 
hermit,  who  reported  to  Al-Manfor  a tradition  that  a city 
was  to  be  built  in  this  place : but  it  is  needlefs  to  recite 
anv  further  particulars.  Others  fay,  that  the  verdant  plain  on 
which  the  city  was  built,  had  been  the  cell  of  a Chriftian 
monk,  called  Baghdad  ; and  others  fay,  that  this  monk  was 
called  Dad,  and  that  he  poffeffed  a beautiful  and  exteniive 
garden,  whence  the  place  where  the  city  was  founded  re- 
ceived the  appellation  of  Baghdad,  or  “ the  garden  of 
Dad.”  The  new  metropolis  was  alfo  denominated  Medinat 
A1  Salam  “ the  city  of  peace,”  either  in  allufion  to  the 
name  of  Jerufalem,  or  becaufe,  at  the  time  when  it  was 
finifhed,  all  the  commotions  in  the  empire  were  appealed, 
and  almofl  every  nation  in  Afia  had  fubmitted,  or  was  be- 
come tributary.  The  firft  city  trebled  by  Al-Manfor  was 
fituated  on  the  weflern  bank  of  the  Tigris  ; but  the  Perfians 
taking  offence  at  the  ereblion  of  a city  fo  near  their  fron- 
tiers, a new  city  was  afterwards  built  on  the  eaflern  banks 
of  the  river  called  “ the  camp,  or  fortrefs  of  A1  Mohdi  ;” 
and  both  thefe  cities  being  united,  formed  the  ancient  Bag- 
dad. Tlie  caliph  had  a fuperb  and  magnificent  palace  in 
each  portion  of  the  new  city.  Bagdad  was  eredled  on  the 
ruins  of  Seleucia,  the  remains  of  which,  as  well  as  of  Cte- 
fiphon,  furnifhed  the  materials  ; and  it  feems  to  have  been 
divided  by  the  Tigris,  as  ancient  Babylon  was  by  the  Eu- 
phrates. In  the  149th  year  of  the  Hegira,  A.D.  766,  this 
famous  capital  of  the  Modem  empire  was  fi.iifhod.  It  was 
of  a circular  form,  inclofed  by  a double  wall,  and  flanked 
with  a confiderable  number  of  towers.  The  caftle,  or  cita- 
del, was  in  the  middle  of  it,  and  commanded  every  part  of 
the  town.  Between  the  eaflern  and  weflern  parts  of  the 
city  a bridge  was  conftrurilcd  i:i  order  to  facilitate  a commu- 
nication between  them.  Befides  feveral  public  buildings 
ere  bled  by  the  caliph  A1  Monltanfer  Ei’llnh,  there  was  a fa- 
mous college  founded  by  this  prince,  which  has  been  extol- 
led bv  Abulpharagius,  on  account  of  the  beautyand  elegance 
of  its  ilrublnre,  the  number  of  Undents  it  contained,  as  well 
as  the  learned  men  it  produced,  and  the  ample  revenues  fet- 
tled upon  it,  and  fuperior  in  his  time  to  every  other  houfe 
of  learning  in  the  known  world.  Among  the  iludents  there 
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were  3 00  who  devoted  themfelves  entirely  to  the  ftudy'of 
the  Mahometan  law,  according  to  the  dccifions  of  the  four 
chief  feels  of  the  Sonnitcs,  each  of  which  febHhad  a pro- 
feffor  in  this  college.  For  feveral  ages  Bagdad,  befides  be- 
ing the  feat  of  power,  abounded  more  with  learned  men  • 
than  any  other  place  in  the  Mahometan  dominions,  except 
Mecca  and  Medina.  It  was  alfo  extremely  populous,  and 
contained  feveral  forts  and  cailles,  capable  of  making  a 
tolerable  defence,  and  deriving  their  refpebtive  names  from  . 
their  founders.  The  language  fpoken  in  this  city  was  one 
of  the  moll  polite  and  elegant  dialebls  of  the  Arabic,  as  there 
was  a greater  concourfe  of  nobility  and  learned  men,  who 
excelled  in  many  branches  of  literature,  for  feveral  ages,  in 
this  city  than  in  almofl;  any  other  of  the  eaft.  The  city  had 
alfo  a mint,  in  which  were  coined  a great  number  of  dirhems 
and  dinars.  Bagdad  continued  to  be  the  feat  of  the  caliphs 
of  the  race  of  A1  Abbas  for  500  years  ; but  at  length,  in  the 
year  of  the  Hegira  656,  A.D.  1258,  the  conquell  of  Iran, 
or  Perfia,  was  atcheived  by  Holagou  Khan,  the  grandfon  of 
Zingis,  the  brother  and  lieutenant  of  the  two  fuccefiive  em- 
perors Mangou  and  Cublai.  After  a fiege  of  two  months, 
it  was  ftormed  and  facked  by  the  Moguls  ; and  their  favage 
commander  pronounced  the  death  of  the  caliph  Moftafem, 
the  lull  of  the  temporal  fucceffors  of  Mahomet ; and  thus 
the  family  of  the  Abaflides  was  extinguiflied.  The  Tartars 
or  Moguls  having  plundered  and  fet  it  on  fire,  and  maffa- 
cred  many  of  the  inhabitants,  enriched  themfelvep  by  its  fpoil, 
as  it  was  then  reckoned  one  of  the  moll  confiderable  cities 
in  the  woiid  ; and  they  retained  poffefiion  of  it  till  the  year 
of  the  Hegira  795,  A.D.  1392,  when  it  was  taken  by  Ta- 
merlane, for  the  firft  time,  from  fultan  Ahmed,  the  fon  of 
Avis,  who  conveyed  his  baggage  beyond  the  Tigris,  and 
abandoned  the  capital  to  the  conqueror  ; and  it  was  taken 
a fecond  time  in  the  year  of  the  Hegira  803,  A.D. 
1400,  from  the  fame  fultan,  who  had  recovered  pof- 
feflion  of  it.  After  this  capture,  it  was  reftored  by  Tamer- 
lane to  the  fultan  ; but  in  the  year  815,  A.D.  1412,  the 
fultan  was  finally  expelled  by  the  Turcoman  Cara  Jofef. 
The  defendants  and  fucceflbrs  of  Tamerlane  remained 
mailers  of  Bagdad  till  the  year  of  the  Hegira  875,  A.D. 
1470,  when  they  were  expelled  by  Haffan,  furnamed  Uzun, 
or  Ufun-Cafian.  The  princes  of  his  family  pofieffed  it  till 
the  year  of  the  Hegira  914,  A.D.  1508,  when  Shah  Ifmael, 
furnamed  Sofi,  the  liril  prince  of  that  race  which  afterwards 
reigned  in  Perfia,  made  himfelf  mailer  of  it.  From  that  time 
it  was  an  objeft  of  contell  in  the  wars  between  the  Perfians 
and  the  Turks,  for  100  years.  The  Turks  took  it  under 
fultan  Soliman,  and  the  Perfian6  retook  it  under  Shah  Abbas 
the  Great,  king  of  Perfia  ; but  being  at  length  befieged  by  a 
formidable  army  under  Amurath  III.  it  was  furrendered  to 
him  by  Shah  Sofi,  kingof  Perfia.  A.D.  1638;  and  from  this 
time  it  has  remained  in  the  poffefiion  of  the  Turks.  Her- 
belot  Bib.  Or.  p.  154.  From  this  difallrous  period  the  trade 
of  the  place  has  confiderably  decayed,  as  the  fultan  rifled  all 
the  rich  merchants.  However,  though  it  groans  at  prefent 
under  the  Turkilh  yoke,  Bagdad  is  a celebrated  emporium 
and  frontier  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  on  the  fide  of  Perfia,  to 
which  not  only  many  merchants,  hut  likewife  an  incredible 
number  of  paffengers,  travelling  from  Natolia,  Syria,  Palef- 
tine,  and  Egypt,  into  Perfia,  continually  refort.  Its  fitua- 
tion  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris  renders  it  convenient  for 
trade  ; but  the  heat  of  the  climate  is  fo  exceflive,  that  the 
inhabitants  are  obliged  to  keep  their  markets  in  the  night 
during  the  fummer,  and  to  fleep,  as  we  have  already  faid, 
on  their  terraces.  The  military  government  is  under  a pacha 
or  baflia,  who  ufes  various  defpotic  methods  to  extort  money 
from  the  inhabitants,  and  particularly  from  the  Jews  and 
Chriftians,  who  are  the  principal  merchants  of  the  city,  and 
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x^Iio  have  been  in  a great  meafure  driven  from  it  by  the  op- 
prelfion  they  have  fuffered.  The  civil  adminiftration  is  exer- 
cifedby  a cadi,  who  afts  as  judge,  prefident,  and  mufti,  with 
a tcfterdar  or  treafurer  under  him,  who  collects  the  revenue 
of  the  grand  fignior.  The  pilgrims  that  vilit  Mecca  by  land 
are  obliged  to  pafs  through  Bagdad,  and  every  one  of  them 
pays  a tribute  or  toll,  equivalent  to  four  piaflres,  to  the 
bafhaw,  which  branch  of  the  revenue  yields  annually  a con- 
fiderable  fum  to  the  grand  fignior.  The  revenues  are  com- 
puted at  i25lacksof  piaflres,  amounting  to  about  1,562,5001. 
fterling  : but  of  thefe,  not  more  than  one  quarter  are  col- 
lected, by  reafon  of  the  indolence  of  the  Turks.  As  the 
bafhaw  lives  in  all  the  fplendor  of  a fovereign  prince,  and 
maintains  a very  large  army,  he  has  recourfe  to  great  injuft  ice 
and  oppreflion,  in  order  to  obtain  the  neceffary  fupply. 
The  inhabitants  of  this  city  are  chiefly  Perfians,  Armenians, 
Turks,  Arabs,  and  Jews,  and  of  thefe  the  lait  aft  as  fchroffs, 
or  bankers  to  the  merchants.  The  Jews,  notwithftanding 
the  feverity  with  which  they  are  treated,  are  induced  to  live 
here  from  a reverence  to  the  prophet  Ezekiel,  whofe  mau- 
foleum  they  pretend  is  a day’s  journey  from  the  city.  Many 
of  them  likewife  annually  refort  hither  from  other  parts  to 
vifit  the  prophet’s  tomb.  Two  chapels  are  allowed  for 
thofe  of  the  Romifh  and  Greek  perfuafion.  In  this  city 
there  are  feveral  beautiful  mofques,  into  which  Chriflians  are 
not  fuffered  to  enter,  for  fear  of  their  being  defiled.  The 
Mahometan  women  are  very  richly  dreffed,  wearing  brace- 
lets on  their  arms  and  jewels  in  their  ears.  The  Arabian 
'women  wear  rings  in  the  partition  between  their  nollrils, 
which  are  bored  for  this  purpofe. 

The  ruins  of  ancient  Babylon  are  fituated  about  fifteen 
leagues  to  the  fouth  of  Bagdad.  See  Babylon. 

BAGDEDIN,  Mahomet,  in  Biography,  an  Arabian 
mathematician,  lived  in  the  tenth  century,  and  is  reported 
to  be  the  author  of  feveral  treatifes  in  geometry,  among 
which  is  one  “ On  the  diviiion  of  fuperficies,”  tranflated 
into  Latin  by  John  Dee  of  London,  and  by  Frederic  Com- 
mandini  of  Urbino,  who  publifhed  this  treatife  at  Pefaro  in 
1570.  Some  have  fuppofed  that  Bagdedin  was  merely 
the  tranflator  of  this  work  from  Greek  into  Arabic,  and 
that  it  was  written  by  Euclid,  or  forne  other  ancient  mathe- 
matician. Moreri. 

BAGE'-LE-CHATEL,  in  Geography,  a town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  Ain,  and  chief  place  of  a can- 
ton, in  the  diftrift  of  Bourg.  The  place  contains  745,  and 
the  canton  10,1 1 1 inhabitants;  the  territory  includes  127! 
kiliometres,  and  1 1 communes. 

BAGENBON  Head,  a cape  of  Ireland,  in  the  At- 
lantic ocean,  on  the  coaft  of  Wexford.  N.  lat.  520  9'. 
W.  long.  6°  48'. 

BAGGAGE,  is  particularlyufed,  in  the  Military  Art,  for 
theneceffaries,  utenfils,  apparel,  &c.  oftheofficers  andfoldiers. 
The  baggage  includes  alfo  women,  children,  futtlers.  See. 

The  baggage  is  well  called  by  the  Roman  writers,  ImpedU 
uienta,  on  account  of  the  great  trouble  and  expence  attending 
it.  Unlefs  ftrift  difeipline  be  kept,  great  inconveniences  may 
arife  from  it  ; whence  feveral  military  laws  and  ordinances 
relating  to  the  baggage. 

The  baggage-waggons,  before  a march,  are  appointed  a 
rendezvous,  where  they  are  marlhalledby  the  waggon-mafter- 
general,  according  to  the  rank  the  feveral  regiments  bear  in 
the  army.  On  a march,  they  are  fometimes  ordered  to 
follow  the  refpeftive  columns  of  the  army,  fometimes  to 
follow  the  march  of  the  artillery,  and  fometimes  to  make  a 
column  of  themfelves.  The  general’s  baggage  is  generally 
find.  If  the  army  march  from  the  right,  the  baggage  of 
that  wing  has  the  van  ; if  from  the  left,  the  baggage  of  the 
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left  has  the  van.  Each  waggon  has  a diftinguilhing  flag,  t® 
lhew  to  what  regiment  it  belongs. 

Baggage,  Packing  up  the,  vafa  colllgere,  was  a term 
among  the  Romans,  for  preparing  to  go  to  war,  or  to  be 
ready  for  an  expedition. 

The  formula  by  which  the  foldiers  declared  they  were  in 
readinefs,  was  vafa  conclamare. 

The  Romans  diitinguifhed  two  kinds  of  baggage,  a. greater 
and  lefs  ; the  leffer  was  carried  by  the  foldier  on  his  back, 
and  called  farcina  ; confiding  of  the  things  mold  neceffary  to 
life,  and  which  he  could  not  do  without.  Hence  colligers 
farcinas,  packing  up  the  baggage,  is  ufed  for  decamping, 
cafra  rnovere.  The  greater  and  heavier  was  carried  on 
horfes  and  vehicles,  and  called  onera.  Hence  onera  vehicu- 
lorum,  farcina  hominum.  The  baggage-hories  were  denomi- 
nated figmentarii  equi. 

The  Roman  foldiers  in  their  marches  were  heavy  laden, 
infomuch  that  they  were  called,  by  way  of  jell,  mull,  mariani , 
and  arumna.  They'  had  four  forts  of  luggage,  which  they 
never  went  without,  viz.  corn,  or  buccellatum,  utenfils,  valli, 
and  arms. — Cicero  obferves,  that  they  ufed  to  carry'  with 
them  above  half  a month’s  provifions  : and  we  have  in- 
ftances  in  Livy,  where  they  carried  provilions  for  a whole 
month.  Their  utenfils  comprehended  thofe  proper  for 
gathering  fuel,  drelfing  their  meat,  and  even  for  fortification, 
or  intrenchment  ; and  what  is  more,  a chain  for  binding 
captives. 

For  arms,  the  foot  carried  a fpear,  fliield,  faw,  bafket, 
rutrum,  hatchet,  lorum,  falx , See.  Alfo  flakes  or  pales, 
•valli,  for  the  fudden  fortifying  a camp  ; fometimes  feven, 
or  even  twelve  of  thefe  pales  were  carried  by  each  man, 
though  generally,  as  Polybius  tells  us,  only  three  or  four. 
On  the  Trajan  column  we  fee  foldiers  reprelented  with  this 
fardle  of  corn,  utenfils,  pales,  See.  gathered  into  a bundle, 
and  laid  on  their  fhoulders. 

Thus  inured  to  labour,  they  grew  llrong,  and  able  to  un- 
dergo any  fatigue  in  battle  ; the  greateft  part  of  which  never 
tired  them,  or  put  them  out  of  breath.  In  after-times,  when 
diicipiine  declined,  this  luggage  was  thrown  on  carriages, 
and  porters’  Ihoulders. 

The  Macedonians  were  not  lefs  inured  to  hardlhip  than 
the  Romans  ; when  Philip  firfl  formed  an  army,  he  for- 
bade all  ufe  of  carriages ; yet  with  all  their  load,  they 
would  march  in  a fummer’s  day,  twenty  miles  in  military 
rank. 

BAGGER,  John,  in  Biography,  a Danifh  divine,  and 
bilhop  of  Copenhagen,  was  born  at  Lunden  in  1646.  After 
profecuting  his  ftudies  under  the  ablefl  mailers  in  Germany', 
the  Netherlands,  and  England,  he  fettled  in  his  native  place, 
and  was  appointed  profeffor  of  the  oriental  languages.  At 
the  age  of  twenty-nine  years,  he  was  advanced  to  the  epif- 
copal  fee  of  Copenhagen,  and  difeharged  the  duties  of  his 
office  with  diftinguilhed  approbation.  He  revifed  the  ritual 
of  public  wovlhip  eftablifhed  by  Chriftiern  IV.,  and  pub- 
lifhed feveral  learned  and  eloquent  difeourfes  in  Latin  and 
Danifh.  He  died  at  the  early  age  of  forty'-feven.  A 
logical  treatife  of  Bagger,  under  the  title  of  De  prin- 
cipiis  perfeftivis  Syllogifmorum,”  was  printed  in  qto.  at  Co- 
penhagen in  1665.  Moreri. 

BAGGING  of  Plops.  See  Hops. 

BAGHYRETTY,  in  Geography,  a river  of  India,  fup- 
pofed by  major  Rennell,  to  be  the  true  head  of  the  Ganges, 
which  joins  the  Alucknundra  river,  the  former  proceeding 
from  the  north,  and  the  latter  from  the  north-eaft,  at  Deu- 
prag,  or  the  middle  Gangoutra,  i.  e.  the  fall  or  cafcade  of  the 
Ganga,  or  Ganges,  at  a few  miles  diftance  below  Sirinagur  ; 
and  then  they  form  the  proper  Ganges  of  Hindoftan,  which 
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afterwards  iffues  through  mount  Sewalick,  at  Hurd  war,  the 
lower  Gangoutra,  Ot  thefe  two  ftreams  Alucknundra  is 
the  largeil ; and  at  Sirfnagur,  feated  on  its  banks,  being  con- 
fined in  a channel  ioo  yards  wide,  it  runs  with  aftonifhmg 
rapidity,  and  is  eroded  by  means  of  rope  bridges  of  Angular 
coiiftrudtion.  This  river  has  its  fource  in  the  fnowy  moun- 
tains of  Thibet  ; and  it  is  probably  the  fame  river  which 
Du-Halde  mentions  under  the  name  of  Manchcu.  The 
Baghyretty  river  has  its  fource  far  more  remote  ; but  the 
direction  of  iss  courfe  above  the  upper  Gangoutra  is  un- 
known According  to  the  information  of  Mr.  Daniel,  the 
Baghyretty  river  feparates,  at  a confiderable  diftar.ee  below 
the  Cow’s  Mouth,  into  two  branches  ; the  eaftermoit  of 
which  is  faid  to  be  the  Alucknundra.  But  this  depends 
upon  a vague  report  of  travellers,  which,  fays  major 
Rennell,  cannot  be  depended  upon.  Rennell’s  Memoir, 
p.  371. 

BAGIA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a promontory  of  Cara- 
mania,  near  which  was  a rock  confecrated  to  the  iun.  Pto- 
lemy. 

Bagia,  in  Geography , a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of 
Farfiltan,  120  miles  north-eaft  of  Schiras. 

BAGIENNA,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of  Alia, 
in  Armenia  Major.  Ptolemy. 

BAGIEU,  Jacques,  in  Biography , furgeontoaregiment 
of  cavalry,  in  the  middle  of  the  laft  century,  and  author  of 
ieveral  valuable  works  on  chirurgical  fubjefts,  particularly 
on  the  method  of  treating  gun-fhot  wounds.  He  oppofes 
the  frequent  amputation  of  limbs,  fo  common  in  France,  and 
reduces  the  cafes,  rendering  that  operation  neceflary,  to  a 
very  fmall  number.  He  defends  experience,  as  more  valu- 
able than  theory  ; no  courfe  of  reading,  orftudy,  being  com- 

J>etent  to  fupply  the  place  of  practice,  the  light  or  know- 
edge  obtained  from  which  is  often  incommunicable.  He 
commends  Amb.  Parey’s  practice  in  gun-fhot  wounds,  of 
firft  ufing  emollient  applications,  and  then  making  large 
openings  for  difeharging  the  confined  matter,  pie  does  not 
admit  the  efficacy  of  the  Peruvian  bark  in  checking  the  pro- 
grefs  of  gangrene,  which  he  thinks  has  its  boundaries  affixed 
by  nature.  He  is  fuppofed,  by  Portal,  to  be  the  author  of 
“ Lettre  de  M.  Chirurgien  de  Province,  a M.  Chirurgien 
de  Paris,”  8vo,  1740. — Alfo,  “Deux  Lettres  d’un  Chirur- 
gien de  1’ Armee,  l’une  fur  plufiures  chapitres  du  tr.  de  la  gan. 
grene  de  M.  Quefnai,  l’autre  fur  le  tr.  des  armes  a feu,  de 
M.  Defportes  ;”  Paris,  1750,  i2mo.  “ Nouvelle  Lettre  de 
M.  Bagieu,  & c.  ” 1751,  umo.  “ Examen  du  Plufieurs  par- 
ties de  la  Chirurgie,  &c.”  z vols.  1756.  Haller  Bib. 
Chirurg. 

BAGISARA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a port  of  Carmania. 
Arrian. 

BAGISTANA,  a town  of  Afia,  in  upper  Media,  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountains  in  which  are  the  fources  of  the 
river  Gyndes ; fouth-weft  of  Ecbatana. 

BAGISTANUS,  a mountain  of  Afia,  between  Baby- 
lonia and  Media,  confecrated  to  Jupiter.  Diod.  Sicul. 

_ BAG  IT  AN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Segeftan,  1 10  miles  north  of  Zareng. 

^BAGIURA,  a town  of  Egypt,  twenty-five  miles  fouth 
of  Girge. 

BAGLAFECHTE,  in  Ornithology,  the  name  of  Gme- 
lin’s  loxia  philippina,  var.  /3,  in  Buffon’s  hiftory  of  birds. 

BAGLANA,  or  Buglaneh,  in  Geography,  a province 
of  the  Mogul  empire,  in  the  peninfula  of  India,  encompafied 
by  Guzerat,  Dowlatabad,  and  Candeifh.  It  is  included 
within  a ridge  of  the  Gauts,  and  is  exceedingly  mountainous, 
hut  contains  alfo  many  fertile  and  plealant  tradts.  Few 
xcuntries  no  fiefs  greater  advantages,  with  regard  to  natural 
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{Length  .*  and  thefe  are  augmented  by  no  fewer  than  nine 
ftrong  fortreffes,  feated  on  the  fummits  of  rocks,  of  which 
Salheir  and  Mulheif  are  accounted  impregnable.  Accord- 
ing to  Abdul  Humeed,  Baglana  extended  from  the  fea-coaft 
near  Surat,  which  was  its  weftern  boundary,  to  the  bordera 
of  Dowlatabad  (or  Aurungabad)  eaftward  ; being  in  length 
100  common  codes,  and  in  breadth,  from  Naderbar  and 
Sultanpouron  the  north,  to  Naffuck  Trimbach  on  the  fouth, 
70  coffes.  Shahnawaz,  though  he  agrees  with  Abdul  Hu- 
meed, with  refpedt  to  the  length,  allows  about  30  for  the 
breadth  ; and  major  Rennell  fays,  that  it  certainly  is  not  70 
coffes,  and  yet  much  more  than  30,  in  diftance  between  the 
affigned  limits  on  the  north  and  fouth.  It  has  owed  its  inde- 
pendence, notmerely  to  its  natural  ftrength,  buttothe  addrefs 
of  its  rajahs,  who  courted  the  princes  of  the  kingdoms  of 
Guzerat,  Dowlatabad,  and  Candeilh,  by  which  it  was  fur- 
rounded.  Whenever  the  conqueft  of  it  was  attempted  by 
any  one  of  thefe  princes,  the  other  two  armed  in  its  defence. 
When  the  furrounding  kingdoms  fucceffively  fell  under  the 
Mogul  power,  the  rajah,  for  the  firft  time,  acknowledged  a 
fuperior,  and  vifited  the  court  of  Acbar.  But  even  then 
the  Moguls  contented  themfelves  merely  with  a tribute, 
until  the  rapid  progrefs  of  Aureng-Zebe’s  conquefts  and 
power  in  the  Deccan.  Its  revenue,  previoufly  to  the 
Mogul  conqueft,  was  about  8o,ocol.  Renneli’s  Mem. 
p.  259. 

BAGLIONE,  Costanza,  in  Biography,  a moft  pleaf- 
ing  finger,  and  excellent  actrefs,  in  the  comic  opera  at  Milan 
in  1770,  at  the  head  of  a Bolognefc  muficai  family,  of  which 
fix  fillers  were  all  fingers,  doubling  the  number  of  our 
Abrams’s,  but  not  the  merit.  Three  of  thefe  lifters  went 
afterwards  to  Paris,  “ who  pleafed  there  fo  much  (faya 
M.  La  Borde),  as  to  make  us  wiffi  to  hear  the  reft.”  Ellai 
fur  la  Mufique. 

BAGLIVI,  George,  born,  Haller  fays,  in  Ragufa,  a 
city  in  Dalmatia,  in  the  year  1668,  applied  himfelf  early  to 
the  ftudy  of  medicine.  After  attending  the  lelfons  of  the 
profelfors  at  Naples  and  at  Padua,  at  which  latter  place  he 
graduated,  to  improve  himfelf  further,  he  travelledover  Italy, 
and  fettling  at  length  at  Rome,  viz.  in  1692,  was  advanced 
to  the  chair  of  profeffor  of  the  theory  of  medicine  and  of 
anatomy,  by  pope  Innocent  XII.  to  whom  he  dedicated  his 
firft  work,  “ De  Praxi  Medica,  ad  prifeam  obfervandi  ra- 
tionem  revocanda;”  lib.  iv.  printed  in  1696,  8vo. 

In  this  work  the  author  laments  the  degraded  Hate  of 
medicine  in  his  time,  which  he  attributes  to  the  negledl  of 
obfervation  and  experiment,  and  of  the  ftudy  of  the  writings 
of  the  ancient  Greek  phyficians,  particularly  of  Hippocrates, 
joined  to  an  inordinate  paffion  for  fpeculative  -reafoning. 
He  acknowledges,  however,  the  improvements  that  had  been 
made  in  anatomy  and  phyiiology,  and  that  the  theory  of  the 
moderns,  founded  on  thefe  improvements,  far  excelled  the 
hypothetical  reafoning  of  the  ancients  ; and  thence  conjec- 
tures, that  when  we  fhall  feduloully  bend  our  minds  to 
practical  obfervations,  we  lhall  as  far  excel  the  ancients  in 
cur  knowledge  of  the  true  method  of  treating  difeafes,  as  we 
then  excelled  them  in  theory. 

Examining  the  queltion,  whether  theory  or  practice  con- 
duce moft  to  a knowledge  of  the  method  of  curing  difeafes, 
he  determines  in  favour  of  practice,  but  recommends  both  ; 
“ Quascumque,”  lie  fays  (Opera  omnia,  qto.  p.  127. \ “de 
medicina  meditatus  fueris,  pro  veris  non  habeas,  nifi  prius 
ad  lydeum  praxeos  lapidem  revocaveris ; quod  fi  repetita 
experientia  inveneris  vera,  pro  veris  Temper  habeto.  De 
bono, -aut  malo  vino,  judicare  non  poteris,  nifi  guftaveris ; 
perfe&us  muficus  non  erit,  nifi  cecinerit ; nec  miles  ftrenuus, 
nifi  bella  gen'erit.”  Baglivi  is  accufed  of  plagiarifrn,  and 
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•f  being  hirnfelf  too  much  addidled  to  theory1;  his  credulity 
is  alfo  cenfured,  for  fuffering  himfelf  to  be  impofed  on  by 
vagabonds,  pretending  to  labour  under  various  nervous  affec- 
tions, in  confequence  of  having  been  bitten  by  a tarantula, 
a fpecies  of  fpider  common  in  fome  parts  of  Italy,  and  that 
they  could  only  be  cured  by  certain  mufical  founds.  But 
we  (hall  be  difpofed  to  moderate  our  cenfure  of  Baglivi, 
when  we  find  our  countryman  Dr.  Mead  (who,  though  born 
about  the  fame  time,  lived  nearly  fifty  years  after  him)  at- 
tempting to  account  for  thefe  extraordinary  effedts  of  the 
bite  of  the  infedl,  attributing  them  to  the  temperature  of 
the  climate,  and  of  the  inhabitants  of  Apulia,  where  the 
fpider  is  moft  frequent,  and  explaining  on  philofophical 
principles,  the  manner  in  which  mufic  operates  in  allaying 
the  tumult  in  the  conftitution  occafioned  by  the  poifon. 
Mead  feems  to  think  it  not  improbable  that  Pythagoras  firft 
introduced  this  mode  of  pradtice,  in  curing  the  effcdts  of  the 
bite  of  the  tarantula.  See  his  Medical  W orks,  qto.  p.  66, 
&c.  The  fame  year,  viz.  1696,  Baglivi  publifhed  his  differ- 
tation  “ DeAnatome,  morfu,  et  effediibus Tarantula then 
followed  his  treatife  “ De  Fibra  motrice  et  morbofa.”  In 
this  work  is  contained  the  author’s  theory,  borrowed  from 
Pachioni  (to  whom,  however,  he  fays,  Op.  Om.  p.  258,  he 
communicated  his  lucubrations),  of  the  origin  of  the  motion 
of  the  folids;  which  he  attributes,  cap.  iv.  to  a confent  be- 
tween the  heart  and  the  dura  mater.  In  1704  he  publifhed 
at  Rome  “ De  Medicina  folidorum  ad  redtum  ilatices  ufum 
Canones;”  and  in  1705,  “ De  progrefllone  Terras  motus.” 
Thefe,  with  various  other  differtations,  have  been  colledted 
and  publifhed  under  the  title  of  “ Opera  Omnia,”  which 
has  palled  through  numerous  editions ; and  though  his 
theory  has  long  fince  given  place  to  others,  in  their  turn  to 
yield  to  theories  perhaps  equally  fallible,  the  work  will  al- 
~ways  deferve  the  attention  of  the  medical  Undents,  for  the 
numerous  and  valuable  obfervations  with  which  it  abounds. 
Baglivi  died  in  the  year  1707,  aged  only  38  years.  Haller. 
Bib.  Med.  Pradt.  and  Bib.  Anatom. 

BAGNA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Servia,  twenty  miles 
Rorth-eaft  of  Parakin. 

• BAGNACAVALLO,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  ftate  of 
.the  church,  and  duchy  of  Ferrara,  on  the  river  Seno,  forty 
miles  weft  of  Ravenna. 

BAGNAGAR.  See  Hydrabad. 

BAGNALET,  a town  of  France,  one  league  eaft  of 
Paris. 

BAGNA R A,  a fea-port  town  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  and  province  of  Calabria  Ultra,  deftroyed  by  an 
earthquake  in  the  year  1783  ; fourteen  miles  weft  of  Oppido. 
N.  lat.  38°  15’.  E.  long.  16°  8'. 

BAGNAREIA,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  ftate  of  the 
church,  and  province  of  Patrimonio,  with  a bifnop’s  fee  ; 
fix  miles  fouth  of  Orvieto.  N.  lat.  420  36'.  E.  long.  120  10’. 

BAGNERES,  De  Luchon,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Upper  Garonne,  and  chief  place  of  a 
canton  in  the  diftridt  of  St.  Gaudens,  near  the  fource  of 
the  river  Garonne,  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  poffeffing 
fome  medicinal  fprings ; feven  leagues  fouth  of  St.  Gau- 
dens. The  place  contains  1256  and  the  canton  6074  inha- 
bitants: the  territory  includes  362!  kiliometres  and  31 
communes. 

Bagneres  en  Bigore,  a town  of  France,  and  principal 
place  of  a diftridt  in  the  department  of  the  Higher  Pyrenees, 
feated  on  the  Adour ; celebrated  for  its  baths,  which  are 
much  frequented  in  fpring  and  autumn  ; a fmall  but  neat 
town  ; ten  miles  fouth  of  Tarbes.  The  place  contains  5962 
and  the  canton  13,475  inhabitants:  the  territory  includes 
I2  2|  kiliometres  and  18  communes.  N.  lat.  430  3'.  E.  long. 
o'  12'. 
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BAGNEUX,  a town  of  France,  x-|  league  S.  S.W  of 
Paris. 

BAGNI,  a town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Romania, 
forty  miles  weft  of  Filippopoli, — Alfo,  a town  of  Italy,  in 
the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  country  of  Lavora,  eight  miles 
fouth  of  Sezza. — Alfo,  a town  of  European  Turkey,  in  the 
province  of  Macedonia,  on  the  river  Vardar,  forty-four  miles 
N.  N.  E.  of  Akrida. 

BAGNIALACK,  a town  of  European  Turkey,  in  the 
province  of  Bofnia.  N.  lat.  44°.  E.  long.  180  10'. 

BAGNIO,  an  Italian  term  fignifying  a bath  ; it  is  ufed 
by  us  for  a houfe  with  conveniences  for  bathing,  fweating, 
and  otherwife  cleanfing  the  body  ; and  fometimes  for  worfe 
purpofes. 

Bagnio  is  alfo  become  a general  name  in  Turkey  for  the 
prifons  where  their  fiaves  are  mclofed  ; it  being  ufual  in  thofe 
prifons  to  have  baths. 

BAGNOEENSES,  or  Ragnolians,  in  JLccleJiaJlical 
Hijlory , a fedt  in  the  eighth  century,  who  were  thought 
Manichees,  though  they  denied  their  errors. — They  rejedted 
the  Old  Teftament  and  part  of  the  New;  held  the  world  to 
be  eternal ; and  affirmed,  that  God  did  not  create  the  foul 
when  he  infufed  it  into  the  body. 

They  derive  their  name  from  Bagno/s,  a city  in  Languedoc, 
where  they  were  chiefly  found. 

BAGNOLS,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Gard,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in  the 
diftridt  of  Uzes,  two  leagues  fouth  of  Pont  St.  Efprit.  The 
place  contains  4,800  and  the  canton  12,971  inhabitants; 
the  territory  includes  230  kiliometres  and  16  communes. 

Bagnols,  les Bains,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Lozerre,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in  the  diftridt  of 
Mende,  eight  miles  eaft  of  Mende. 

BAGNUOLO,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  and  Principato  Ultra,  twelve  miles  weft  of  Conza. 

BAGOI,  among  the  Ancient  Perfians,  were  the  fame 
with  thofe  called  by  the  Latins,  fpadones,  viz.  a fpecies 
of  eunuchs,  in  whom  the  canal  of  the  penis  wras  fo  con- 
torted by  a tight  vinculum,  that  they  could  not  emit  the 
femen. 

BAGORODITZ,  ill  Geography,  one  of  the  twelve 
diftridts  of  the  government  of  Tula,  in  Ruffia,  feated  on 
the  river  Upa. 

BAGOUS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a name  given  to  a 
ridge  of  mountains  which  wrere  part  of  mount  Imaus,  towards 
the  fource  of  the  river  Indus. 

BAGPIPE,  a mufical  inftrument  of  the  wind  kind, 
chiefly  ufed  in  country  places,  efpecially  in  the  North. — It 
confifts  of  two  principal  parts;  the  firft  a leathern  bag, 
which  is  blown  up  like  a foct-ball,  by  means  of  a port 
vent,  or  little  tube,  fitted  to  it,  and  flopped  by  a valve. 

The  other  part  confifts  of  three  pipes  or  flutes;  the  firft, 
called  the  great  pipe  or  drone ; and  the  fecond,  the  little  one, 
which  palfes  the  wind  only  out  at  the  bottom ; the  third  has 
a reed,  and  is  played  on  by  compreffing  the  bag  under  the 
arm  when  full,  and  opening  or  flopping  the  holes,  which  are 
eight,  with  the  fingers.  The  little  pipe  is  ordinarily  a 
foot  long,  that  played  on  thirteen  inches,  and  the  port 
vent  fix. 

The  bagpipe  takes  in  the  compafs  of  three  odlaves. 

This  inftrument  was  not  unknown  to  the  ancients.  It 
was  called  by  the  Greeks  xcntoivXo;  ; by  the  Romans  tibia 
utricularis.  The  Italians  call  it  pin  a,  cornumvfa ; the  French 
mufette  and  chalumeau.  In  the  firft  edition  of  the  French 
Encyclopedic,  there  is  a minute  and  elaborate  defeription  of 
the  inftrument,  its  conftrudlion,  fcale,  & c.  By  the  orna- 
ments mentioned,  it  muft  have  been  admitted  into  good 
company. 
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The  invention  of  it  is  derived  by  fome  from  T ubal ; others 
afcribe  it  to  Pan;  others  to  Mercury,  to  Faunus,  to  Mar- 
fyas,  and  to  the  young  Sicilian  Ihepherd  Daphnis,  who  firft 

eompofed  paftorals.  ..  r 

An  anonymous  French  author  has  publilhed  a treatile  ot 
the  bagpipe,  “ Traite  de  la  Mufette,”  with  a new  method 
of  learning  to  play  on  it  without  a mailer.  I-ol.  Par. 

1672.  _ ..... 

Bagpipe  the  Mizen,  in  Sea  Language,  is  to  lay  it  aback, 
by  bringing  the  Iheet  to  the  mizen-fhrouds. 

BAG  RADA , or  B r a g a n a , now  Mejerda,  in  A ncient  Geo- 
graphy , a river  of  Africa  Propria,  the  fource  of  which  Pto- 
lemy fixes  in  mount  Mampfarus,  erroneoufly  reprefenting 
its  courfe  to  have  been  from  north  to  fouth  ; whereas  it 
flows  in  a direction  from  weft  to  eaft.  It  is  equal,  fays  Dr. 
Shaw  (Travels,  p.  77. ),  to  the  Ills  united  with  the  Gherwell, 
and  continues  winding,  through  its  whole  courfe,  along  a 
rich  and  fertile  country,  with  the  foil  of  which  it  becomes 
fo  well  faturatcd,  that  it  is  of  the  fame  colour  with  the  Nile, 
and  has  the  fame  property  of  making  encroachments  on  the 
fea  To  this  circmnftance  may  be  afcribed  the  many  changes 
which  appear  to  have  been  made  at  one  time  or  other  in  the 
channel  of  it;  and  to  this  alfo  it  is  owing  that  an  open 
creek  of  the  fea,  into  which  the  Mejerda  about  a century 
ao-o  difcharged  itfelf,  is  now  circumfcribed  by  the  mud, 
and  become  a large  navigable  pond,  the  anti-harbour,  as 
Dr.  Shaw  calls  it,  to  port  Farina.  The  fituation  of  Utica 
and  of  Carthage,  with  refpeft  to  this  river,  are  materially- 
altered.  (See  Carthage,  and  Utica.)  Bochart  (l.i. 
c.24.)  deduces  the  nameBagrada,  from  H j“0  or  NrD“i5 
larakta,  a pond,  agreeably  to  the  defcription  of  Silius  Itali- 
cus,  1.  vi.  140: — 

“ Turbidus  arentes  lento  pede  fulcat  harenas 
Bagrada,  non  ullo  Libycis  in  finibus  amne 
Viftus  limofas  extendere  latius  undas, 

Et  llagnante  vado  patulos  involvere  campos.” 

BAG  RADAS,  a river  which  flowed  on  the  confines  of 
Perfia  and  Carmania,  and  difcharged  itfelf  into  the  Perfian 
gulf.  Ptolemy. 

BAGRE,  in  Ichthyology,  a fpecies  of  Silurus,  that  in- 
habits South  America.  The  pofterior  dorfal  fin  is  fat  or 
fiefhy;  firft  ray  of  the  dorfal  and  pectoral  fin  fetaceaus  ; 
beards  four.  Gmel. 

BAG-REEF,  in  Sea  Language,  denotes  a fourth  or 
lower  reef  of  fail,  fometimes  ufed  in  the  royal  navy. 

BAGSZELAR,  in  Geography,  a town  of  European 
Turkey,  in  the  province  of  Bulgaria,  20  miles  north-eaft 
of  Ternova. 

BAGUETTE,  in  Architecture,  a little  round  moulding, 
lefs  than  an  aftragal ; fometimes  carved  and  enriched  with 
foliages,  pearls,  ribbands,  laurels,  &c.  According  to  M. 
Ee  Clerc,  when  the  baguette  is  enriched  with  ornaments, 
it  changes  its  name,  and  is  called  chaplet ; and  unornamented, 
it  is  a bead. 

BAHAMA  Islands,  in  Geography,  a name  commonly 
applied  by  the  Engliih  geographers  to  that  duller  of  fmall 
illands,  reefs,  and  rocks  of  fand,  which  ftretch  in  a north- 
weflerly  direction  for  the  fpace  of  near  300  leagues  from 
the  northern  coaft  of  Hifpaniola  to  the  Bahama  ftrait,  op- 
pofite  to  the  Florida  fhore;  or  from  about  20°  to  28°  N. 
lat.  and  from  about  70°  to  8o°  W.  long.  This  whole 
group  is  called  by  the  Spaniards  Lucayos.  The  illand  of 
Bahama,  which  gives  name  to  the  reft,  N.  lat.  26s  45'.  W. 
long.  78  35',  is  about  25  leagues  diftant  from  the  conti- 
nent of  Florida ; it  is  about  50  miles  long,  and  fcarcely 
any  where  16  broad.  The  number  of  thefe  Hands  is  laid 
to  be  about  500,  of  which,  however,  fome  are  merely  rocks. 
Though  their  number  is  confiderable,  and  fome  of  them  are 


of  a large  fr/e,  our  knowledge  of  them  is  very  imperfecft. 
They  were  firft  difcovered  byColumbus,  A.D.  1492  ; and  the 
firft  land  he  difcovered  was  that  of  Guanahani,  on  which  he 
landed  to  return  thanks  for  his  fuccefs,  and  to  ered  a crofs ; 
and  he  denominated  the  Hand  San  Salvadore,  taking  polfef- 
fion  of  it  in  the  name  of  his  Catholic  majelly.  This  illand,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Providence  Hand,  is  known  to  the  Englifn 
navigators  by  the  name  of  Cat  Hand.  Columbus,  however, 
made  no  fettlement  in  thefe  Hands.  About  the  year  1629, 
it  is  faid  (fee  Auderfou’s  Comm.  vol.  ii.  p.  37.),  the  Engiifh 
began  to  plant  on  the  Hand  of  Providence,  which  till  then 
was  uninhabited ; and  after  the  concluiion  of  peace  with 
Spain,  king  Charles  I.  renewed  his  grant  of  this  and  the 
ether  Bahama  illands.  In  the  year  1666,  captain  Sayle,  an 
Englifhman,  was  forced  in  his  paiTage  to  Carolina,  by  ft  re  is 
of  weather,  to  land  upon  one  of  thefe  illands ; and  upon 
his  return  to  England,  he  made  fo  favourable  a report  of 
them,  that  fix  of  the  proprietaries  of  Carolina  folicited, 
and  obtained  a grant  of  them.  Captain  Sayle,  in  a feconcl 
vifit  to  the  Hand  of  Providence,  which  was  one  of  them, 
difcovered  the  advantage  which  England  might  derive  from 
it ; and  he  made  the  government  of  England  fo  fenfible  of 
it,  that  about  the  year  1672  they  fent  thither  a governor 
and  a colony.  But  the  fettlement  was  dillurbed  by  Snanifh 
pirates  ; and  the  Hand  of  Providence,  and  the  other  Baha- 
mas, were  abandoned.  The  chief  town  of  Providence,, 
called  Naflau,  confifted  at  this  time  of  150  houfes.  The 
Hand  afterwards  became  a neft  of  pirates,  who  interrupted 
the  American  navigation  ; and  on  this  account,  an  order- 
was  iffued  by  his  majelly  king  George  I.  on  the  concluiion 
of  a peace  with  Spain  in  1721,  to  fortify  and  fettle  the 
illand,  and  to  diflodge  thefe  outlaws.  The  Englifn  in  the 
Bahama  illands  have  been  computed  at  three  or  four  thou- 
fand ; half  being  fettled  in  Providence,  where  is  the  fort 
called  Naflau  ; and  a fmall  harbour.  But  the  natural  bar- 
rennefs  of  the  foil,  and  the  narrow  length  of  thefe  illes, 
which  expofes  them  to  the  heat  and  to  the  winds,  account 
for  their  comparative  infignificance  in  this  grand  commer- 
cial archipelago.  Of  their  prefent  Hate,  little  fatisfaftory- 
information  has  been  obtained  even  by  the  lords  of  the  com. 
mittee  of  council  for  the  affairs  of  trade  and  plantations. 
To  the  inquiries  of  their  lordlhips  in  1789,  as  to  the  extent 
of  territory  in  thefe  illands,  the  quantity  of  land  in  culti- 
vation, the  number  of  white  inhabitants,  productions,  and 
exports,  &c.  the  only  anfwer  that  could  be  obtained  front 
the  governor  was  this,  “ that  it  was  at  that  time  imooffible 
to  afeertain  any  of  thofe  particulars.”  Tt  appears,  however^ 
from  the  teftimony  of  other  perfons,  that  thefe  Hands  in 
general  are  rocky  and  barren  ; that  the  only  article  cultiva- 
ted for  exportation  is  cotton,  of  which  the  medium  export 
is  1500  bags  of  two  hundred  weight;  that  the  inhabitants, 
who  in  1773  confillel  of  2052  whites  and  2241  blacks, 
have  been  of  late  years  confiderably  augmented  by  emi- 
grants from  North  America ; but  of  their  prefent  number 
no  precife  account  is  given.  Edward’s  Hill,  of  the  Well 
Indies,  vol.  i.  p.  470. 

Bahama  Straits,  called  the  gulf  of  Florida,  the  narrow 
fea  between  the  coaft  of  America  and  the  Bahama  Hands, 
about  45  leagues  long,  and  16  broad. 

Bahama  Bank,  Great,  a bank  of  fand  extending  from- 
near  the  Hand  of  Cuba,  N.  lat.  220  20',  to  the  Bahama 
illands,  N.  lat.  2 6°  15'.  The  fand  which  lies  to  the  north 
of  the  Hand  Bahama  is  called  Little  Bahama  Bank. 

BAHAR,  or  Barr,  in  Commerce,  a weight  ufed  at  Ter- 
nate,  Moca,  in  the  Moluccas,  Achem,  and  divers  other 
parts  of  the  Eaft  Indies.  There  are  two  kinds,  the  great, 
with  which  fpice  is  weighed,  equal  to  5241b.  907..  avoir- 
dupois. The  little  bahar  ferved  for  the  weighing  quickfil- 
2 ver. 
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vcr,  vermilion,  ivory,  filk,  tnufk,  and  other  precious  \vare3, 
equal  to  437db.  qoz.  avoirdupois  weight. 

Bjihar,  in  Geography,  one  of  the  eleven  foabahs,  or  pro- 
vinces, into  which  Acbar  divided  Hindoollan  proper;  bound- 
ed on  the  eaft  by  Bengal,  on  the  north  by  Napaul  and  Boo- 
tan,  on  the  fouth  by  Griffa,  and  on  the  weft  by  Oude, 
Benares,  and  Allahabad.  It  has  been  eftimated  at  250  miles 
from  north  to  fouth,  and  at  200  miles  from  weft  to  eaft. 
Ic  produces  wheat,  rice,  peas,  &c.  ; but  the  principal  ar- 
ticle of  export  is  faltpetre  ; mo  ft  of  that  which  is  imported 
by  the  Eaft  India  company  being  manufactured  within  this 
province.  The  capital  is  Patna.  Mr.  Frafe'r,  in  his  “ Life 
of  Nadir  Shah,”  ftates  the  revenues  of  this  province,  under 
Aureng-Zcbe,  at  101^  lacks  of  rupees.  The  greateft  part 
of  Bahar  is  poffeffed  by  the  Britifn  nation  ; but  there  are 
feveral  purgunnahs,  or  hundreds,  011  the  fouth-weft  of  Lit- 
tle Nagpour,  tiiat  were  formerly  claffed  as  belonging  to 
Bahar,  which  are  now  in  the  poflefilon  cf  the  Mahrattas. 

Bahar,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  province  of  the 
fame  name  ; remarkable  for  its  number  of  funeral  monu- 
ment'; ; 30  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Patna,  and  2:0  north-weft 
of  Calcutta.  N.  lat.  25  14.  E.  long.  85°  45'. 

Bahar,  or  Bcz.ni,  a town  of  Perlia,  in  the  province  of 
Kerman  ; 40  nules  fouth-eaft  of  Sirgian. 

BAHARITES,  derived  from  the  Arabian  bahar,  or 
Jca,  and  denoting  maritime,  in  Hijiory,  the  denomination  of 
a clafs  of  perfons  in  Egypt,  who  having  aflafTmated  Touran 
Chah,  the  Lift  of  the  family  of  the  Aioubites,  reigned  over 
Egypt  and  Syria  for  136  years,  and  had  27  kings.  The 
Baharites  were  of  Turkilh  origin.  Nejm  Eddin  purchafed 
them  of  the  Syrian  merchants.  They  were  dethroned  in 
their  turn  by  the  Mamalukes  or  Circalhan  Haves,  in  the 
year  784  of  the  Hegira,  A.  D.  1382;  who  formed  a new 
dynalty  which  kept  poffeffion  of  Egypt  until  the  conqueft 
of  Selim,  emperor  of  the  Ottomans,  in  the  year  923  of 
the  Hegira,  A.  D.  1517. 

BAHARNAGASH,  a country  of  Abyflmia,  adjoin- 
ing to  the  province  of  Tigre,  and  lituate  between  the  river 
Aftufafpes  and  the  Arabian  gulf.  Its  capital  is  Dobarwa, 
in  N.  lat.  150  22  . E.  long.  39°. 

BALIAS,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Arabia,  fixteen  miles 
N.N.W.  of  Loheia. 

BAIiBZLGONG,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  country 
of  Baglana ; 65  miles  weft  of  Arungabad.  N.  lat.  20^ 
45'.  E.  long.  740  51' 30". 

BAHI,  a province  of  the  ifland  of  Lu£on  or  Manilla, 
one  of  the  Philippine  iflands.  It  produces  excellent  betel, 
which  the  Spaniards  are  continually  chewing  ; and  it  is  the 
place  where  moll  of  the  flvips  are  built.  The  province  is 
about  30  leagues  in  circuit,  and  contains  about  6oco  tribu- 
tary natives. 

BAHIA,  De  Todos  Los  Sanctos,  a province  of 
Bralil,  in  South  America,  and  the  richeft  in  the  whole 
country  ; but  the  air  and  climate  do  not  correfpond  with 
other  natural  advantages.  The  province  is  fo  fertile  in  fu- 
gar  and  other  articles  of  commerce,  that  the  Portuguefe  re- 
fort  in  great  numbers  to  it,  as  the  feat  of  affluence,  and 
alio  of  plealure  and  grandeur.  The  capital  called  St.  Salva- 
dor, or  C'roidad  de  Bachia,  is  populous  and  magnificent,  and 
by  far  the  moll  gay  and  opulent  city  in  Brafil.  It  Hands  in 
a bay  in  S.  lat.  120  11';  it  is  naturally  ftrong,  and  is  alio 
well  fortified  and  defended  by  a numerous  garrifon.  See 
All  Saints,  and  St.  Salvador. 

BALIIR,  in  Literary  Hijiory,  denotes  famous  and  illuf- 
tr'uus,  and  is  particularly  ufed  tor  a book  of  the  Jews,  treat- 
ing of  the  profound  myfteries  of  the  cabbala ; being  the 
rhoft  ancient  of  the  Rabbinical  works. 


BAHTRA,^}"  Rif,  in  Geography,  the  northern  diftriCl 
of  Egypt,  extending  from  the  divilion  of  the  Nile  to  ihe 
eaft  and  weft  branches,  on  both  fides  to  the  Mediterranean. 
The  principal  towns  are  Alexandria,  Rofetta,  Danuetta, 
Menuf,  Manfoura,  Tineh,  Catieh,  and  Foueh. 

Bah ira,  among  the  Ancient  Arabs,  a name  given  to  one 
o’  the  four  kinds  of  camels  or  fheep,  which,  for  forne  reg- 
ions of  their  religion,  were  turned  out  at  liberty  with  an  ear- 
mark, no  longer  to  be  ufed  for  fervice  like  other  cattle. 

Tliebaiura,  with  the  J'abai,  ovajiia,  ai  d hand,  were  abo- 
lifiied  by  Mahomet  as  no  ordinance  of  God. 

Authors  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  characters  of  the  ba- 
ll ira. 

BAITRAITCH,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in 
the  province  of  Oude,  55  miles  N.N.E.  of  Lucknow.  N. 
lat.  27  30  . E.  long.  81  57'. 

BAF1RDT,  Charles-Frederic,  in  Biography,  a the- 
ological and  fatirical  writer,  was  bom  at  Bifchofswerda, 
Aug.  25th,  1741.  Having  commenced  his  education,  with- 
out much  improvement,  under  private  tuition  at  Leipfic, 
where  his  father  lived,  he  was  removed  to  a public  fchoel, 
and  afterwards  to  the  ijrammar  fchool  at  Fforte.  Froth 
hence  he  returned  to  Leipfic,  where,  after  receiving  fome 
private  inftruCtion  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  from  Ernefti,  he 
was  entered  in  the  univerfity,  and  quitting  it  after  two 
years,  he  commenced  preacher  in  the  vicinity  oi  Leipfic. 
In  1761,  lie  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  mafter  of  arts, 
and  lome  years  after  he  was  appointed  extraordinary  pro- 
feffor  of  facred  philofophy.  In  1 763,  he  publifhed  a work, 
intitled,  “ The  t:ue  Chriftian  in  Solitude  and  alfo 
his  “ Commentary  on  Malachi,”  in  which  lie  endeavoured 
to  difplay  Ins  talents  in  biblical  criticiim,  and  his  knowledge 
of  oriental  literature.  A11  intrigue  which  rendered  him  a 
father,  defeated  all  bis  expectations  at  Leipfic,  and  obliged 
him  to  retire  to  Halle;  and  he  was  appointed  proteffor  of 
biblical  antiquities  at  Erfurt.  Having  no  fal'.vy,  but  f up- 
plied  with  money  by  his  father,  he  found  his  fituation  agree- 
able ; however  he  introduced  fome  remarks  of  a theological 
kind,  which  were  not  thought  orthodox  ; and  complaints 
were  preferred  againft  him  by  Schmidt  and  Vogel,  tvyo 
clergymen  of  that  city.  In  order  the  more  fucceisfuliy  ter 
repel  the  accufation  of  his  a.ntagonifts,  he  purchafed  the  de- 
gree of  doctor  in  theology  from  the  univefity  of  Erlangen, 
which  gave  him  a right  to  read  public  lectures  in  divinity  ; 
and  in  1769,  he  pubhfhed  in  his  defence  the  firit  part  of 
his  “ EfTay  towards  a Syftem  of  the  DoCtrines  contained 
in  the  Bible.”  About  this  period  he  alfo  publifhed  “ The 
earneft  Wifhes  of  a dumb  Patriot,”  in  which  lie  attacked 
the  weakeft  proofs  of  the  fundamental  truths  of  the  theolo- 
gical fyftem,  and  endeavoured  to  raife  fufpicions  againft 
profeffor  Schmidt  of  being  a Jefuitical  feCtarian.  His  con- 
duct in  this  1‘efpeCt  was  reprobated  by  the  faculty  of  divines 
at  Wittenberg,  and  thofe  of  Gottingen  recommended  re- 
conciliation. In  1770,  Eahrdt  publifhed  at  Eifenach  his 
“ Syftem  of  Moral  Theology,”  which  was  favourably  re- 
ceived, and  he  embarked,  from  a defire  of  fame  and  love 
of  money,  in  fome  other  projcCts  and  undertakings.  The 
approbation  generally  beftowed  on  his  critical  performances 
induced  him  to  undertake  an  edition  of  the  Oid  Teftament 
fimilar  to  that  announced  by  Dr.  Kennicott ; but  neither 
his  knowledge  nor  fituation  promifed  fuccefs,  and  his  inten- 
tions were  never  fulfilled.  He  afterwards  thought  of  im- 
proving his  finances  by  marriage,  and  efpoufed  a young 
widow  of  Mulhaufen  with  a fortune  of  6cco  dollars.  In 
1771,  he  entered  on  the  office  of  fourth  profeffor  cf  philo- 
fophy  at  Gieffen  in  Heffe  ; and  here,  in  the  fpace  of  four 
years,  he  publifhed  two  “Collections  of  Sermons,”  a “/Book 
3 N 2 of 
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of  Homilies,”  his  “Apparatus  Criticus  Veteris  Teftamen- 
ti,”  “ A general  Theological  Repofitory,”  “ Outlines  of 
an  Ecclefiaftical  Hiftory  of  the  New  ffeftament,”  “ Pro- 
pofals  for  explaining  the  Dodfrines  of  the  Church,”  “ A 
Critical  Examination  of  Michaelis’s  Tranflation  of  the 
Bible,”  and  “ The  purelt  Revelation  of  God,”  i.  e.  a 
tranflation  of  the  New  Tettament  with  notes.  The  hete- 
rodoxy of  his  opinions  l'aifed  a violent  ftorm  againft  him 
at  Gieffen  : but  he  efcaped  it  by  a removal  to  the  office  of 
director  of  the  philanthropinum  of  Von  Salis  at  Marfchlinz, 
in  Swifferland,  with  a falary  of  2000  florins.  He  foon 
however  changed  his  iituation,  and  in  1776  removed  to 
Durkheirr,  and  eftabliflied  a feminaiy  of  education  at  Heide- 
flieim.  His  philanthropinum  was  opened  in  1777,  and  for 
fome  time  it  profpered ; but  he  involved  himfelf  in  debt, 
and  being  under  a necefiity  of  removing,  he  determined  to 
vifit  Holland  and  England  for  the  purpofe  of  procuring  pu- 
pils in  thofe  countries.  On  his  return  to  Heidefheim  with 
13  pupils,  he  was  informed  that  he  had  been  fufpended  from 
a l his  employments  by  a conclufum  of  the  imperial  council. 
Bahrdt  had  now  no  other  refource  beiides  that  of  quitting 
the  empire,  and  feeking  refuge  in  Pruflia.  Accordingly, 
in  1779,  he  retired  with  his  family  to  Halle  ; and  had  again 
recourfe  to  his  pen.  Here  he  publifhed  extracts  from  the 
facred  feriptures,  under  the  title  of  “ The  Bible  in  Minia- 
ture,” which  was  printed  in  1 780 ; and  he  delivered  private 
letlures  on  philofophy,  humanity,  and  rhetoric  ; and  he  alfo 
read  ledfures  on  Tacitus  and  Juvenal.  Upon  his  firft  arrival 
at  Halle,  he  acknowledges,  in  his  life,  that  there  were  fome 
latent  fparks  of  religion  in  his  mind  ; but  that  they  were 
foon  totally  extinguifhed  by  his  intercourfe  with  deifts.  In 
the  works,  therefore,  which  he  now  publifhed,  he  endea- 
voured to  teach  the  dodtrine  and  hiftory  of  Chriftianity  fe- 
pnrate  from  every  thing  fupernatural,  accommodated  to  rea- 
fjn,  and  agreeable  to  his  own  ideas  of  its  original  fimplicity. 
But  his  health  declining,  he  was  under  the  necefiity  of  alter- 
i lg  his  mode'  of  life,  and  he  purchafed  a vineyard  with  a 
f nail  farm  attached  to  it  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Halle. 
Part  of  his  manfion  was  fitted  up  as  a tavern  and  coffee 
houfe  ; and  in  this  fituation  Bahrdt  acauitted  himfelf  as  a 
landlord  and  a pleafant  companion.  But  his  affection  and 
confidence  hemp-  diredted  towards  a maid  fervant  who  ma- 
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naged  his  houfe,  he  obliged  his  wife,  by  the  mod  cruel 
treatment,  to  leave  him;  and  when  fhe  afterwards  returned  to 
him,  flie  became  a vidtim  to  ftill  greater  barbarities. 

Bahrdt,  whilff  he  was  in  Engl  and,  had  been  initiated  in 
mafonry  ; and  in  the  year  1781,  upon  the  perufal  of  Stark’s 
book  on  the  myfteries,  he  adopted  the  notion  that  Jefus 
Cur.lt  muff  have  intended,  by  eltablilhing  a fecret  fociety, 
to  preferve  and  diffufe  among  mankind  truth  almolt  banilhed 
from  the  world  by  prieits.  This  idea  he  propagated  in  his 
“ Accomplifhment  of  the  Plan  and  Objedt  of  jefus,”  and 
in  the  third  edition  of  his  “ Tranflation  of  the  New  Tefta- 
ment.”  In  the  year  1 784  or  1785,  a fociety  of  twenty-two 
united  mafons  was  ellablifned  in  Germany,  with  a view  of 
improving  the  arts  and  fciences,  commerce,  and  above  all, 
religion,  among  the  common  people.  Bahrdt  became  a 
member  of  this  fociety,  and  prupofed  that  it  fnould  engrofs 
the  bufinefs  of  book-felling,  partly  with  a view  to  gain  mo- 
ney, and  partly  for  obtaining  the  complete  fovereignty  of 
the  republic  of  letters  in  Germany.  This  plan,  however, 
not  bring  approved,  failed.  In  1785  or  1786,  he  formed 
another  projedt,  which  was  that  of  making  himfelf  the 
founder  of  an  avowed  dciffical  fedt  in  Pruflia  ; but  it  does 
not  appear  that  he  ever  ferioufly  attempted  it.  In  1 787,  lie 
exerted  himfelf  with  zeal  in  fnpporting  the  union,  and  al- 
fembled  the  members ; but  after  a fecond  meeting,  he  re- 
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ceived  notice  to  difeontinue  thefe  affemblies.  But  bis  own 
adtivity  was  unintermitting,  and  he  continued  to  propagate 
his  ideas  by  an  epiftolary  correfpondence  during  the  whole 
of  the  year  1788.  He  alfo  publifhed  feveral  works  calcu- 
lated to  promote  his  views,  and  relating  to  the  union,  fuch 
as  “ Obfervations  on  the  Liberty  of  the  Prefs  and  its  Boun- 
daries,” and  “ Zamoor,  or  the  Man  of  the  Moon,”  in  which 
he  delineates  free-mafonry  in  Germany,  as  corrupted  by  the 
wildeft  fanaticifm  and  the  darknefs  of  popery.  There  alfo 
appeared  about  this  time  a comedy  called  “ The  Edidl  of 
Religion,”  uiiiverfally  aferibed  to  him,  on  account  of  which 
he  was  arrefted,  and  confined  at  Halle  ; and  during  his  im- 
prifonment,  lie  wrote  “ Morality  for  the  People,”  which 
has  been  reprefented  as  the  beft  finilbed  and  molt  valuable  of 
bis  works,  though  he  completed  it  in  the  courfe  of  three 
weeks.  Upon  his  trial,  he  was  acquitted  with  regard  to 
the  charge  that  related  to  the  union,  but  declared  guilty  of 
having  written  the  comedy,  and  fentenced  to  two  years  im» 
prifonment  in  the  fortrefs  of  Magdeburg,  which  term  was 
mitigated  by  the  king  to  half  that  period.  During  his  con- 
finement, his  leifure  moments  were  employed  in  writing  the 
“ Hiftory  of  his  own  Life.”  After  his  releafe,  he  returned 
to  his  vineyard,  and  renewed  his  barbarities  towards  his 
wife,  who  abandoned  him,'  and  left  him  at  liberty  to  take 
home  his  maid-fervant  and  her  children.  Here  he  continued 
his  former  life  as  landlord  and  writer.  Being  attacked  by  a 
diforder  in  his  throat,  he  recurred  to  the  too  liberal  ufe  of 
mercury,  and  a fever  enfuing,  he  expired  on  the  23d  of 
April  1792.  His  works  on  morality  and  religion,  befides 
thofe  already  mentioned,  were  very  numerous.  His  fatiri- 
cal  pieces,  being  of  a temporary  nature,  have  funk  into  me- 
rited oblivion.  The  genius  of  Bahrdt  was  comprehenfive 
and  verfatile  ; but  his  principles  and  his  conduft  were  licen- 
tious ; and  his  hiftory  exhibits  the  perverfion  of  talents, 
which  properly  employed  and  accompanied  with  integrity, 
might  have  rendered  him  refpedlable  and  ufeful.  Gen.  Biog. 

BAHREIN,  Bahhrein,  orBAHRiN,  a fortified  town 
of  Arabia,  fituate  on  an  ifland  of  the  fame  name,  called 
alfo  Aval  ; which  fee.  The  name  is  extended  to  a group 
of  fmall  iflands  adjacent  to  one  another,  the  largeft  of  which 
is  Bahrein.  Bahrein  once  belonged  to  the  Portuguefe. 
When  they  were  driven  out  cf  the  Perfian  gulf  it  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  lcheik  of  Lac’nfa  ; but  was  taken  from 
him  by  the  Perfians.  The  imam  of  Oman  then  made  him- 
felf mafter  of  it  ; but  gave  it  up  again  to  the  Perfian  mo- 
narch for  a fum  of  money.  It  afterwards  changed  its  own-, 
ers  ; but  in  1765  it  reverted  into  the  poffefiion  of  the  fcheik 
of  Abu  Schsehhr,  and  he  was  then  foie  monarch  of  the 
ifland.  It  is- famous  for  its  pearl  fifhery.  (See  Pearl.)  N. 
lat.  26'  43'.  E.  long.  49  ’. 

Bahrein  is  an  appellation  fometimes  given  to  the  pro- 
vince of  Lack  fa ; which  fee. 

BAHR  EL  ABIAD,  or  the  White  River,  a name 
given  to  the  real  Nile,  near  its  firft  origin  ; the  fources  of 
which  in  the  African  Alps  of  Kumri  remain  to  be  explored. 

BAHR  EL  AZREK,  Blue  River,  or  si byjfitiian 
Nile,  has  its  chief  fpring  in  a fmall  hillock,  fituated  in  a 
rnarfh,  and  joins  the  Bahr  el  Abiad,  or  true  Nile,  about  N. 
lat.  16';  the  latter  is  tinged,  the  former  is  clear.  The 
Bahr  el  Azrek  was  miftaken  for  the  real  Nile,  by  the  Portu- 
guefe writers,  Alvarez,  Tillez,  See.  probably  milled  by  the 
vain  glory  oi  the  Abyfiinians  ; though  it  w'as  well  known 
to  the  ancients  as  quite  a diitinH  river,  being  the  Aftapus 
flowing  into  the  Nile  from  the  Coloe  Palus,  now  the  lake 
of  Dembea.  Mr.  Bruce  has  adopted  the  fame  miftake  ; 
and  it  is  faid,  that  when  M.  d’Anville  fhewed  him  his  mif- 
take, he  refolved  to  expunge  the  White  river  from  his  map, 
8 though 
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though  he  acknowledges  in  his  work  that  it  is  the  lurgeft 
ftream.  The  Bahr  el  Azrek  is  ftyled  Abawi  by  the  Abyf- 
finians.  The  fources  of  this  river  were  accurately  defci  died 
in  the  feventeenth  century'  by  Payz,  a Portuguefe  miffion- 
ary, whofe  account  was  publiihed  by  Kircher  and  Ifaac 
Voffius  ; and  has  been  not  long  ago  minutely  copied  by 
Bruce,  as  Hartman  has  (hewn  by  printing  the  two  accounts 
in  parallel  columns.  Pinkerton’s  Mod.  Geog.  vol.  ii.  p.  725. 

BAHRENBURG,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Germany, 
in  the  circle  of  Weltphalia,  and  county  of  Hoya,  on  the 
river  Suhlingen,  fourteen  miles  S.  S.W.  of  Hoya. 

BAHUS,  a river  of  France,  which  runsiuto  the  Adour, 
aoout  a league  above  the  Sever. 

Bahus.  See  Bonus. 

BAJA,  in  Entomology,  a fpeciee  of  Phalasna  (Noflua), 
of  the  middle  lize,  that  inhabits  Europe.  The  wings  are 
ferruginous,  with  a fmall  black  dot  at  the  bafe,  and  a dou- 
ble one  at  the  apex.  This  is  produced  from  a variegated 
grey  and  brown  Caterpillar,  having  three  dorfal  white  lines, 
and  yellowilh  lides.  Feeds  on  the  deadly  night  fliade. 
Gmel.  Fabr. 

Baja,  in  Ancient  Geography.  See  Bayja. 

Baja,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hungary,  on  the  river 
Danube,  50  miles  N.  N.W.  of  Petervvaradin.  N.  lat.  46° 
40'.  E.  long.  19'  50, 

Baja,  a lea-port  town  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
andccuntryof  Lavora,  eleven  milesweft  of  Naples.  SeeBAiA:. 

BAIABAD,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  the  province 
of  Caramania,  28  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Kallamoni. 

BAJAD,  in  Ichthyology,  a fpecies  of  Silurus,  having 
the  pollerior  dorfal  fin  fleffiy  or  fat ; twelve  rays  in  the  anal 
fin  ; and  beards  of  the  mouth  eight.  Forlk.  F11.  Arab.  Inha- 
bits the  Nile  ; colour  glaucous  ; length  one  foot  or  more. 

BAJADOR,  or  Bajadore,  Cape , in  Geography,  a cape 
on  the  weft  coaft  of  Africa,  in  the  Atlantic  ocean;  120 
leagues  diftant  from  cape  Geer.  N.  lat.  26°  29'.  W.  long. 
140  36'. — Bajador  is  alfo  a cape  at  the  north-weftern  extre- 
mity of  the  illand  of  Lucon,  one  of  the  Philippine  iflands. 

B AlriE,  in  Ancient  Geography , now  Baia,  an  ancient 
village  of  Campania,  in  Italy,  lituate  between  the  promon- 
tory of  Mifenum  and  Puteoli,  on  the  Sinus  Baianus ; fa- 
mous for  its  hot  baths,  which  ferved  the  Romans  for  the 
purpofes  both  of  medicine  and  pleafure.  The  hot  fprings 
and  medicinal  vapours  that  abounded  in  the  environs  of  this 
place  muft,  at  a very  early  period,  have  excited  the  atten- 
tion of  valetudinarians,  as  bathing  was  the  conftant  amufe- 
ment  and  refrelhment  of  the  Greeks  while  in  health,  and 
their  remedy  when  difeafed  ; but  Baite  does  not  feem  to  have 
attained  a degree  of  celebrity  fuperior  to  that  of  other 
baths,  till  the  Roman  commonwealth  began  to  decline.  As 
loon  as  the  plunder  of  a conquered  world  was  transferred 
from  works  of  public  life  and  ornament  to  objedls  of  pri- 
vate luxury,  the  tranfeendent  advantages  which  Baiae  offered 
to  Roman  voluptuaries,  flying  from  the  capital  in  fearch  of 
health  and  pleafure,  became  an  objeft  of  peculiar  attention. 
The  variety  of  its  natural  baths,  the  feftnefs  of  its  climate, 
and  the  beauties  of  its  landfcape,  captivated  the  minds  of 
thofe  whofe  paffion  for  bathing  knew  no  bounds.  The  ab- 
lutions which  they  might  wilh  to  pradlife  at  Rome  required 
an  enormous  expence  in  aquaeducts,  ftoves,  and  attendants  ; 
but  here  they  found  a place,  rnoft  delightfully  feated,  where 
waters  naturally  heated  to  any  degree  of  neceffary  warmth 
bubbled  fpontaneoufly  out  of  the  ground  ; and  its  eafy  com-, 
munication  with  Rome  was  alfo  a circumftance  that  recom- 
mended it.  Hither  the  mighty  rulers  of  the  empire  retired 
ftt  firft  for  a temporary  relaxation,  after  the  fatigue  of 
bloody  campaigns  and  civil  contefts  Their  habitations  were 
fmall  and  mo  deft ; but  iacreafing  luxury  foon  added  palace 
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to  palace,  with  fuch  expedition  and  fumptuofity,  that  fpace 
was  wanting  for  the  vail  demand.  Accordingly  architects, 
fupported  by  boundlefs  wealth,  extended  their  foundations 
into  the  fea,  and  drove  that  element  back  from  its  ancient 
limits,  as  Horace  expreffes  it ; 

“ Marifque  Baiis  obftrepentis  urges 
Surnmovere  littora.” 

But  the  fea  has  fince  recovered  much  more  than  it  loft. 
From  being  a place  of  refort  for  a feafon,  Baire  grew  up, to 
a permanent  city  ; and  its  wealthy  inhabitants  rendered  it 
as  much  a miracle  of  art  as  it  was  before  of  nature.  Its 
fplendour  may  be  inferred  from  its  innumerable  ruins,  heaps 
of  marble,  mofaics,  ftucco,  and  other  precious  fragments  of 
tafte.  It  fiourilhed  in  full  glory  to  the  days  of  Theodoric 
the  Goth  ; but  the  deftrudtion  of  thefe  enchanted  palaces 
foon  followed  the  irruption  of  the  northern  conquerors,  who 
overturned  the  Roman  fyftem,  flicked  and  burnt  all  before 
them,  and  deftroyed  or  difperfed  the  whole  race  of  nobility. 
No  fooner  had  opulence  withdrawn  its  fupport,  than  the  un- 
bridled fea  rufhed  back  upon  its  old  domain  ; moles  and  but- 
t relics  were  torn  afunder  and  waffled  away;  whole  promon- 
tories, with  the  flicred  towers  that  once  covered  their  brows, 
were  undermined  and  tumbled  headlong  into  the  deep,  where, 
many  feet  below  the  furface,  pavements  of  lireets,  founda- 
tions of  houfes,  and  maffes  of  walls,  may  be  difeovered.  In- 
ternal commotions  of  the  earth  contributed  alfo  in  a great, 
degree  to  this  general  devaftation.  Mephitic  vapours  and 
ftagnated  waters  have  converted  this  favourite  feat  of  health 
into  the  den  of  peftilence,  at  lealt  during  the  fummer 
heats  ; and  yet  Baiae  in  its  ruined  ftate,  and  itripped  of  its 
ornaments,  ftill  prefents  many  beautiful  and  ftriking  fubjedts 
for  the  pencil  of  the  artift.  N.  lat.  41°  6'.  E.  long.  140 
45'.  Swinb.  Trav.  vol.  iii.  p.  42,  & c. 

BAJANA,  in  Conchology,  a fpecies  of  Venus  found  on 
the  fhores  of  Brafil.  The  colour  is  ochraceous,  varied  with 
black  ; and  the  fhell  is  fpecifically  diftinguifhed  by  being 
fragile,  glabrous,  and  marked  tranfverfely  with  a few  tranl- 
verfe  Arise.  Figured  by  Bonnani. 

BAJANUS  Sinus,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a bay  of  Italy 
in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  fo  called  from  Bala,  Portus  Bal- 
arum  of  Pliny,  which  was  enlarged  by  Auguftus,  by  giving 
entrance  to  the  fea  into  the  Lacus  Lucrinus,  and  Averni, 
ordering  it  to  be  called  Portus  Julius  apud  Baias.  (Suetonius.) 
We  alio  read  in  Tacitus  of  Baianus  Lucus,  which  fome  have 
interpreted  Lucrinus.  This  gulf  is  denominated  Crater  by 
Strabo;  and  he  places  it  between  the  cape  of  Minerva  and 
that  of  Mifenum.  The  modern  name  is  Golfo  di  Pozzuolo. 
From  the  higheft  point  that  forms  the  bay,  a large  caftle 
commands  the  road,  where  foreign  Blips  of  war  ufually  ride 
at  anchor,  the  harbour  of  Naples  net  being  fufficiently  fpa- 
cious  for  the  reception  of  a fleet ; here  they  enjoy  good 
Ihelter,  watering,  and  vidtualling  ; but  in  fummer,  rifle  the 
health  of  their  crews,  on  account  of  the  uuwholefomnefs  of, 
the  air.  At  the  bottom  of,  the  bay,  and  at  the  foot,  of  the 
fteep  rocks  which  lerve  as  a- foundation  to  the  ruins  called 
“ Nero’s  houfe,”  are  fome  dark  caves  of  great  depth,  leading 
to  the  hotteft  of  all  vapour  baths.  Thefe  baths  are  thirty 
in  number;  and  they  are  faid  to  have  been  adorned  with, 
Greek  inferiptions  and  ftatues  denoting,  by  themexpreffions, 
and  attitudes,  what  particular  part  of  the  human  frame  was 
affedfed  and  relieved  from  its  pains  by  each  particular  bath. 
The  iprings  at  the  bottom  ot  the  grotto,  are  io  hot  as  to 
boil  an  egg  hard  almoft  inftantaneoufly. . Thefe  caverns 
feem  to  be  the  fpat  where  Nature  has  opened  the  readied; 
accefs  to  the  focus  of  a volcano,  which  has  been  within 
the  two  laft  centuries  moft  outrageous  in  its  operations;  for- 
to  chem  muft  be  attributed  the  overturning  of  the  adjacent, 
country,  and  the  total  alteration  of  its  furface  by  the  birth  , 
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of  Monte  Nuovo,- which  now  blocks  up  the  valley  of  Aver- 
no.  Swii.b.  Trav.  vol.  lii.  p.  48.  „ 

BAJAZET-I.,  in  Biography,  fultan  of  the  lurks,  was 
the  for-  and  iuccellor  of  Amuratn  I.,  and  denominated  “ II- 
derim,”  or  lightning,  on  account  of  the  fiery  energy  of  his 
foul,  and  the  rapidity  of  his  deflruClive  march.  He  iuc- 
ceeded  Amurath  in  the  year  1389,  being  then  about  44 
years  of  age;  and  having  fecurcd  his  authority  at  home  by 
the  execution  of  his  younger  brother,  who  attempted  to  ex- 
cite a revolt  againft’him,“  he  profecuted  the  ambitious  de- 
fbrns  of  his  father.  During  the  fourteen  years  of  his  reign, 
he  inceffantly  moved  at  the  head  of  his  armies,  from  Bour- 
fa  to  Adriauople,  from  the  Danube  to  the  Euphrates ; arid 
though  he  ftreiuioufiy  laboured  for  the  propagation  of  the 
law  tie  invaded,  with  impartial  ambition,  the  Chriftian  and 
Mahometan  princes  of  Europe  and  Aha.  Having  reduced 
to  his  ob  dience  the  northern  regions  of  Anatolia,  made 
himfelf  inafter  of  Caramania,  and  impofed  a regular  form 
of  fervitude  on  the  Servians  and  Bulgarians,  he  palled  the 
Danube  to  feek  new  enemies  and  new  fubjeCts  in  the  heart 
of  Moldavia.  Whatever  yet  adhered  to  the  Greek  empire 
m Thrace,  Macedonia,  and  Tbeffaly,  acknowledged  a 
Turkifh  mailer,  and  he  was  led  through  the  gates  of  Thcr- 
mopvlse  into  Greece  by  an  obfequious  bifhop.  The  Turk- 
i,h  communication  between  Europe  and  Aha  had  been  dan- 
gerous a id  doubtful,  till  be  ilationed  at  Gallipoli  a fleet  of 
gullies  to  command  the  Hellefpont,  and  intercept  the  Latin 
fuccours  of  Ccnftanti.ioplc.  While  the  monarch  indulged 
his  millions  in  a boundlefs  range  of  injullice  and  cruelty,  he 
'impofed  on  his  foldiers  the  moll  rigid  laws  of  modtfty 
and  abltiner.ee;  and  the  harveft  was  peaceably  reaped  and 
fold  within  the  preempts  of  his  camp.  Having  obtained 
the  title  of  fultan  from  the  caliphs  who  ferved  in  Egypt 
under  the  yoke  of  the  Mamalukes,  he  was  ambitious  of  de- 
ferring this  title;  and  accordingly  he  turned  his  arms  againft 
the  kingdom  of  Hungary,  the  principal  theatre  of  the 
Turkiih  viClories  and  defeats.  At  Nicopolis,  near  the  Da- 
nube, he  defeated,  in  1 396,  a confederate  army  of  an  hun- 
dred thoufand  Chriftians,  headed  by  Sigifmund,  the  Hun- 
garian king  ; moil  of  whom  were  flain  or  driven  into  the 
Danube:  and  Sigifmund,  efcaping  to  Conftantinople  by  the 
river  and  Blink  fea,  returned  after  a long  circuit  to  his  ex- 
haulled  kingdom.  Among  the  captives  was  a body  of 
French  crufaders,  and  in  this  number  were  John  count  of 
Nevers,  the  fon  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  and  fome  of  the 
nobleft  lords  in  France.  In  the  pride  of  victory,  Bajazet 
threatened  that  he  would  befiege  Buda,  that  he  would  fub- 
due  the  adjacent  countries  of  Germany  and  Italy,  and  that 
he  would  feed  his  horfe  with  a bufhel  of  oats  on  the  altar 
of  St.  Peter  at  Rome.  AVhilll  the  military  talents  of  Ba- 
jazet, manifefted  on  this  occafion  by  the  fpeed  and  fecrecy 
of  his  march,  and  alfo  by  the  order  and  evolutions  of  the 
battle,  have  been  acknowledged  even  by  his  enemies,  he 
has  juftly  been  accufed  of  cruelty  in  the  ufe  of  victory. 
The  French  captives,  who  furvived  the  flaughter  of  the 
day  (the  count  of  Nevers  and  twenty-four  lords  excepted, 
who  were  afterwards  ranfomed  for  two  hundred  thoufand 
ducats)  were  led  before  bis  throne;  and  as  they  refufed  to 
abjure  their  faith,  they  were  fucceffively  beheaded  in  his 
prefence.  So  abfolute  was  his  authority,  that  his  word,  pro- 
nounced either  by  way  of  mercy  or  deftruClion,  was  irre- 
vocable. In  the  treaty,  after  the  battle  of  Nicopolis,  it 
was  llipulated  that  the  French-  captives  ftiould  fwear  never 
to  bear  arms  againft  the  perfon  of  their  conqueror ; but 
this  ungenerous  rellraint  was  abolifhed  by  Bajazet  himfelf. 
“ I delpife,”  fa  d he  to  the  heir  of  Burgundy,  “ thy  oaths 
and  thy  arms.  Thou  art  young,  and  mayeft  be  ambitious 
of  effacing  the  difgrace  or  misfortune  of  thy  firft  chivalry. 
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AiTemble  thy  powers,  proclaim  thy  defign,  and  be  alTu’.-ed 
that  Bajazet  will  rejoice  to  meet  thee  a fecond  time  in  tiie 
field  of  battle.”  The  pivgrefs  of  Bajazet,  notwithftanding 
his  threats,  was  checked  by  a long  and  painful  ht  of  the 
gout.  Before  he  directed  Iris  arms  againft  the  feeble  re- 
mains of  the  E affirm  empire,  he  rendered  the  emperor,  Ma- 
nuel Palaeologus,  tributary,  and  impofed  upon  him  the  hu- 
miliating condition  of  having  a Turkifh  cadi  and  a mo  fell  in 
his  capital.  Ke  next  threatened  and  actually  inverted  Con- 
ftantinople ; but  he  was  called  away  by  the  menaces  of  a 
more  formidable  tyrant  than  himfelf.  This  was  the  great 
Timour,  or  Tamerlane,  who,  in  the  year  1400,  began  his 
march  from  Georgia  towards  Alia  Minor.  In  his  firft  ex- 
pedition, Timour  was  latisiied  with  the  liege  and  deftruClion 
of  Siwas,  or  Scbaffi,  a lining  city  on  the  borders  of  Anar 
tolia  ; and  with  Gaming  4000  Armenians,  who  formed  the 
gavrifon,  to  be  buried  alive  for  the  brave  and  faithful  dif- 
charge  of  their  duty.  He  then  turned  abide  to  the  invafion 
of  Syria  and  Egypt,  faulted  and  deitroyed  Aleppo  and 
Damafcus,  and  took  pofleffion  of  Damafcus.  To  Bajazet 
he  olFered  peace  on -moderate  terms  ; but  the  fultan,  confid- 
ing in  his  ftrength,  employed  the  interval  in  collecting-  all 
the  forces  of  Ins  empire,  and  thefe  two  potentates  met  on 
the  plains  that  furrounded  the  city  of  Angora,  in  July, 
A.  D.  1402,  to  a memorable  conflict,  which  has  immortal- 
ized the  glory  of  Timour,  and  the  lhame  of  Bajazet.  Such 
was  the  event  of  this  fevere  eonteft,  in  which  two  very  nu- 
merous and  powerful  holts  were  engaged,  that  the  Turks 
were  entirely  broken  with  dreadful  flaughter;  and  Bajazet, 
afflicted  with  the  gout  in  his  hands  and  feet,  was  tranfported 
from  the  field  on  the  fleetell  of  his  horfes.  He  was  pur- 
fued  and  taken,  and  at  fun-fet  brought  to  the  tent  of  Ti- 
mour.  Bajazet,  by  the  mild  expollulation  of  the  conqueror, 
who,  with  a foothing  pity  for  his  rank  arid  misfortune, 
mingled  juft  reproaches  for  his  pride  and  obftinacy,  was 
frftencd  into  humiliation.  “ Had  you  vanquished,”  faid 
Timour,  “ I am  not  ignorant  of  the  fate  which  you  referred 
for  myfelf  and  my  troops  ; but  I difdain  to  retaliate  ; your 
life  and  honour  are  fecure,  and  I fltall  exprefs  my  gratitude 
to  God  by  my  clemency  to  man.”  The  “ iron  cage,”  in 
which  Bajazet  is  faid  to  have  been  imprifoned  by  Tamerlane, 
fr  long  and  fo  often  repeated  as  a moral  leflbn,  is  now  re- 
jected as  a fable  by  the  modern  writers,  who  fmile  at  the 
vulgar  credulity.  It  has  been  fuggefted,  indeed,  that  Ti- 
mour might  difplay  an  oftentatious  magnificence  and  libera- 
lity, towards  Bajazet ; while,  with  a view  to  fecurity,  he 
kept  his  important  prize  in  a “ moveable  apartment  guarded 
with  bars,”  and  indulged  his  own  pride,  in  carrying  him 
about  in  triumph.  “ In  the  feaft  of  victory,”  fays  Gibbon, 
“ to  which  Bajazet  was  invited,  the  Mogul  emperor  placed 
a crown  on  his  head,  and  a feeptre  in  his  hand,  with  a lo- 
lemn  affurance  of  reftoring  him  with  an  increafe  of  glory 
to  the  throne  of  his  anceftors.  But  the  effeCl  of  this  pro- 
mife  was  difappeinted  by  the  fultan’s  untimely  death  ; amidff: 
the  care  of  the  moll  fkilful  phyficians,  he  expired  of  an  apo- 
plcxy  at  Aklhehr,  the  Antioch  of  Pifidia,  about  nine 
months  after  his  defeat,”  A.D.  1403,  in  the  fifteenth  year  of 
his  reign,  and  fifty -eighth  of  his  life.  “ The  viClor  dropped 
a tear  over  his  grave;  his  body,  with  royal  pomp,  was  con- 
veyed to  the  maufoleum  which  he  had  ererted  at  Bourfa  ; 
and  his  fon  Moufa,  after  receiving  a rich  prefent  of  gold 
and  jewels,  of  horfes  and  arms,  was  inverted  by  a patent  in 
red  ink  with  the  kingdom  of  Anatolia.” 

The  charaCler  of  Bajazet  was  that  of  a defpot  with  vio- 
lent paflions,  but  not  habitually  cruel;  a lover  of  juftice  in 
the  rough  fummary  way  praClifed  by  arbitrary  princes  ; in- 
fatiably  ambitious,  and  much  addicted  to  the  ereClion.  of 
pompous  edifices  ior  ufe  or  oftentation.  Anc.  Un.  Hiil. 

vol. 
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vol.'xv.  p.  202.  Gibbon’s  Hift.  vol.  xi.  p.  32j.vol.xii.  17. 
28.30. 

Bajazf.t  II.,  fultan  of  the  Turks,  fuceeeded  his  father 
Mahomet  II.  in  1481.  After  being  freed  from  the  compe- 
tition of  his  brother  Zizim,  or  Jem,  lie  engaged,  like  his 
predeceffors,  in  wars,  and  made  conquefts  in  Moldavia  and 
Caramania  ; and  he  manif.fted  the  ferocity  of  his  own  dif- 
pofition  by  putt  ng  to  death,  at  an  entertainment  in  his  pa- 
lace, his  famous  general  Achmet.  His  war  with  the  fultan 
of  Egypt  terminated  in  the  ruin  of  the  latter  power,;  but 
at  its  commencement  Baazet  loll  a great  number  of  troops 
in  an  invafion  of  Syria.  He  afterwards  overran  Circaffia, 
and  carried  many  of  its  inhabitants  into  captivity.  On 
the  expullion  of  the  Moors  from  Spain,  Bajazet,  at  the 
head  of  the  Mahometan  religion,  was  iolicited  to  revenge 
their  ca.ife  : and  he  fent  a flett  into  the  Mediterranean, 
which,  defeated  the  Chriftian  navy,  and  ravaged  the  coaits. 
He  afterwards  reduced  Croatia  and  Bolnia.  In  compliance 
with  the  requeil  of  Sforza,  duke  of  Milan,  he  declared 
war  aw-finfl  the  Venetians,  and  invaded  and  plundered  Fri- 
uli. Marching  in  perfon  into  the  Morea,  he  took  Lepanto, 
Moden,  andDurazzo;  but  in  1503,  peace  took  pl?.ce  be- 
tween him  and  the  Venetians,  who  had  taken  poffcffion  of 
Cephalonia.  Beiides  thefe  foreign  wars,  Bajazet  encounter- 
ed many  civil  commotions,  oceafioned  by  the  rebellion  of 
Ids  fon  Selim.  The  iffue  of  thefe  contefts  was  the  refignation 
of  the  crown  to  his  fon,  upon  which  Bajazet,  wilhing  to  live 
in  peace  and  retirement  at  Demotica,  let  out  on  a journey 
t hither,  attended  by  a few  friends.  His  progrefs  was  flow, 
and  his  fon  fufpePled  that  he  was  waiting  for  fome  favour- 
able turn  in  his  affairs  ; and  therefore  his  death,  after  he  had 
proceeded  to  the  diftance  of  about  forty  miles  from  Con- 
ftantinople,  was  not  without  reafon  aferibed  to  poifon  admi- 
niftcred  by  a Jewiih  phyfician.  Fie  died  in  1512,  at  the 
age  of  62,  after  a reign  of  32  years.  He  was  adlive  and 
vigorous  in  body  and  mind,  a patron  of  the  learned,  him- 
£clf  a proficient  in  literature,  and  well  verfed  in  the  philo- 
fophy  of  Averrhocs,  and  a punctual  obferver  of  the  rites  of 
his  religion.  At  the  fame  time  he  had  the  fiercenefs  com- 
mon to  the  Ottoman  princes,  and  filed  blood  without  re- 
morfe.  He  is  commendable  for  his  attention  to  the  improve- 
ment and  decoration  of  his  dominions  by  many  edifices  of 
grandeur  and  utility.  Mod.  Un.  Hift.  Gen.  Biog. 

BAIBACHTA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Siberia,  on  the 
river  Irtifch,  72  miles  N.  W.  of  Tara. 

BAtBAZAR,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Caramania,  48  miles  weft  of  Angura. 

BAIBOUL,  a town  of  Armenia,  45  miles  fouth  of 
Trebizond. 

BAICHA,  two  rivers  of  Siberia,  which  run  into  the 
Turuchan;  or.e  32,  and  the  other  56  miles  N.  W.  of 
Turuchanfk. 

BAIDARS,  the  name  of  a kind  of  fmall  canoes,  ufed 
among  the  natives  of  the  Kurilly  iflands,  and  of  the  rorth- 
weftern  coaft  of  America.  In  Sauer’su Account  of  a geo- 
graphical and  aftronomical  Expedition  to  the  northern  Parts 
of  Ruffia,  by  Billings,  in  the  Years  1785  to  1794,”  we 
have  the  following  account  of  their  conftruPlion.  f he  keel 
i3  eighteen  feet  long,  four  inches  thick  on  t Lie  ton,  and  not 
three  inches  deep,  or  fomewhuL  lefs,  at  the  bottom.  Two 
upper  frames,  one  on  each  lide,  about  inch  fquare,  and 
fix  teen  feet  long,  join  to  a (harp  flat  board  at  the  head,  and 
are  about  fixteen  inches  fhorter  than  the  fieri),  connected  by 
a thwart  wh-cn  keeps  them  about  twelve  inches  a funder. 
Two  finiilar  frames  are  placed  near  the  bottom  of  the  boat, 
fix  inches  below  the  upper  ones,  about  one  inch  fquare. 
Round  flicks,  thin,  and  about  fix  inches  diftant  from  each 
other,  are  tied  to  thefe  frames,  and  prcjedl  front  the  fides ; 


and  for  the  top  thwarts  are  ufed  very  ftrong  flicks,  nearly 
as  thick  as  the  upper  frames,  curved,  fo  as  to  raiie  the  mid- 
dle of  the  boat  about  two  inches  higher  than  the  fides.  Of 
thefe  thwarts  or  beams  there  are  thirteen  ; one  of  them  is 
placed  feven  feet  from  the  flern  ; another  is  twenty  inches 
nearer  the  head  ; and  a hoop  is  fattened  between  them,  in 
which  the  rower  is  feated.  This  is  made  ftrong,  ami  grooved 
for  fattening  an  open  fkin,  which  is  tied  round  the  body,  fo 
as  to  prevent  any  water  from  getting  into  the  boat,  although 
it  were  funk.  The  frame  is  covered  with  the  fkin  of  the 
fea-lion,  drawn  and  fewed  over  it  like  a cafe.  The  whole  is 
fo  extremely  light  even  when  fodden  with  water,  that  it 
may  be  carried  with  cafe  in  one  hand.  The  head  of  the  boat 
is  double  the  lower  part,  {harp,  and  the  upper  part  is  flat- 
refembling  the  open  mouth  of  a fifh,  but  thus  contrived  to 
keep  the  head  from  finking  too  deep  in  the  water  ; and  a 
flick  is  tied  from  one  end  to  the  other,  to  prevent  its  entan- 
gling with  the  fea-vveeds.  They  are  ealily  rowed  in  a fea, 
moderately  fmooth,  about  ten  miles  in  the  hour,  and  they 
keep  the  fea  in  a frefli  gale  of  wind.  The  paddles  which 
they  life,  and  nhich  ferve  for  oars  and  rudders,  are  double, 
feven  or  eight  feet  long,  and  are  cut  in  the  fhape  of  a peal. 
If  the  baider  runs  aground,  the  favage  eafily  fets  it  afloat 
again.  Thefe  baiders  are  ufed  in  the  fifliery  for  whales,  in- 
the  capture  of  lea-otters,  and  for  ctoer  ; ur  ofes. 

BAIDSCHEN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Pruffia,  in  the 
province  of  Lithuania,  on  the  north  fide  of  the  PilTa,  four 
miles  eaft  of  Gumbinnen. 

BAIER,  John  .Tames,  in  Biography,  born  at  Iena,  in 
Upper  Saxony,  in  1677,  applied  himfelf  early  to  the  Rudy 
of  medicine,  and  was  admkted  to  the  degree  of  doflor  there 
in  the  year  1700.  In  1704,  he  was  made  profeffor  of  phy-- 
fiologv  at  Aitdorf  ; and  in  1730,  prefident  of  the  academy 
Nate  Curiofovum.  Befiues  numerous  differtations  on  va- 
rious branches  of  medicine,  he  publifhed,  “ Adagiorum  Me- 
dicorum  Centuria,”  Altd.  4to.  1718.  “ Hiftoria  Horti 

Medici  Altdorfii,”  4to.  1727.  “ Orationum  Varii  Argu- 

menti  Fafciculus,”  4to.  1727.  ‘ Biographiae  Profefforum 

Medicinse  qui  in  Academia  Aitdorf  unquam  vixerunt,”  qto. 
1728.  Nurenb.  cum  Iconibus,  Nummis,  et  Scriptorum 
Cenfu.  His  fon  Ferdinand  James  was  in  confiderable 
efteem  as  phyfician  at  Nuremberg,  at  the  time  of  his  death- 
which  happened  in  1 735.  Haller  Bib.  Med.  Praft.  et  Botan. 

BAlEU,  in  Zoology,  the  name  ofCERVus  Mexicanua 
or  Mexican  flag,  in  Bancroft’s  Guiana,  See. 

BAIF,John  Anthony, in  Biography,  was  born  atV  enice, 
1532,  where  he  probably  acquired  and  cheriflied  his  pafficni 
for  mufic,  He  was  the  natural  fon  of  the  French  ambafladcr 
to  that  republic  ; had  been  a fellow  flu  dent  with  the  poet 
Roniard,  and  was  elofely  united  zo  him  by  rriendfhip  and  kin- 
dred arts.  Baif,  like  our  fir  Philip  Sidney,  wi filed  to  intro- 
duce the  feet  and  cadence  of  the  dead  languages  into  the 
living,  and  with  the  like  fuccefs.  He  fet  his  own  verfes  to 
mufic  ; not  to  fuch  mufic  as  might  be  expected  from  a man 
of  letters,  ora  dilettante , confifting  of  a Angle  melody,  but 
to  counterpoint,  or  mufic  in  different  parts.  Of  this  kind  he 
publifhed,  in  1761,  twelve  hymns,  or  ipirituaPfongs  ; and 
in  1578,  feveral  books  of  fongs,  all  hi  four  parts,  of  which 
both  the  words  and  mufic  were  his  own.  When  men  of 
learning  condefcend  to  ftudy  mufic  a fond,  prof  .Tors  thi  k 
the  art  highly  honoured  by  their  notice  ; but  poets  are  very 
unwilling  to  return  the  compliment,  and  feldom  allow  a mu- 
fician  to  mount  Parnaffus,  or  fet  his  foot  within  the  pre- 
empts of  their  dominions.  Baif,  however,  was  allowed  to 
be  as  good  a mufician  as  poet ; and  what  entitles  him  to  the 
more  notice  here,  is  the  having • eftabl iftied  an  academy,  or 
concert  at  his  koufe,  in  the  fuburbs  of  Paris,  where  the  per- 
formance was  frequently  honoured  with  the  prefence  of 

Charles  ' 
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Charles  IX.  Henry  III.  and  the  principal  perfonages  of  the 
court. 

Merfennus,  in  Genef.  p.  1683,  has  given  a particular  ac- 
count of  this  eftablifhment,  the  firft  in  France  of  which  we 
have  met  with  any  record.  In  this  academy  or  concert, 
dignified  by  a royal  charter,  in  which  voices,  viols,  and 
flutes  were  employed  ( vocibus,Jidihus,  et  jijhdis  conjlaret),  it 
was  expected  to  recover  the  three  genera  of  the  Greeks,  and 
all  the  miraculous  powers  of  their  ancient  mufic. 

BAIGNES,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Charente,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in 
the  diftribl  of  Barberieux.  The  place  contains  367  and 
the  canton  6945  inhabitants  : the  territory  includes  165 
kiliometres  and  9 communes. 

BAIGNEUX,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  C6te  d’Or,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in  the  dii- 
tricl  of  Chatillon.  The  place  contains  440  and  the  canton 
3,307  inhabitants : the  territory  includes  290  kiliometres 
and  16  communes. 

BAIKAL,  Lake,  or  inland  fea,  in  Geography.  In  the 
fteepcft  part  of  the  Sayane  mountains  (the  ealtern  continu- 
ation of  the  Altay)  at  the  extremity  of  the  chain,  where 
the  country  changes  to  a level  plain,  feeming  itfelf  only  a 
lower  mountain  between  the  lofty  fnow-capt  fummits,  lies 
a monument  of  one  of  the  greateft  revolutions  that  the 
furface  of  our  earth  has  ever  undergone.  A lake,  not  lefs 
remarkable  for  its  internal  conftitution  than  for  the  fpace 
which  it  occupies,  heaves  its  billows  within  the  craggy 
cliffs  of  mountains,  through  which  it  is  to  all  appearance 
impoffible  that  any  ftream  can  force  its  way  to  fupply  its 
enormous  bafon.  Nature,  in  the  remoteff  periods  of  anti- 
quity, feems  here  to  have  opened,  by  fome  tremendous  con- 
vulfion,  an  abyfs  into  which  file  might  pour  her  immenfe 
ftores  of  water,  and  caufe  a part  of  it  to  flow  over  the 
weftern  level. 

This  lake  extends  from  y2°N.  lat.  to  550.  41',  in  a di- 
rection from  fouth-weft  to  north  and  north-north-eaft.  Its 
moff  common  appellation  is  Baikal,  in  the  maps  mare  Baikal ; 
but  in  the  furrounding  regions  it  is  generally  called  the 
Sea,  without  farther  addition  ; or  fometimes  the  Holy  fea. 
Both  thefe  denominations  are  extremely  natural  in  a country 
which  to  a vail  diftance  round  knows  no  larger  mafs  of 
waters,  and  in  the  mouths  of  people  who  fo  frequently  ex- 
perience the  benefits  it  bellows  and  the  peiils  it  threatens. 
It  is  therefore  not  at  all  furprifing  that  Gmclin’s  pilot  Ihould 
have  aferibed  a fudden  ftorm  to  the  anger  of  the  incenfed 
deity  of  the  waters,  who  felt  himfelf  infulted  by  the  foreiom 
infidel  who  called  his  venerable  fea  a lake.  Safe  from  the 
like  danger,  we  (hall  however  pay  greater  refpect  to  geogra- 
phical juftice,  by  making  ufe  of  the  latter  term. 

The  lake  Baikal  is  550  verfts  in  length  ; and  in  breadth, 
where  it  is  the  narroweft,  30  verlls.  To  the  north  it 
widens  to  between  70  and  80  verlls.  Its  depth  is  very 
unequal;  proceeding  from  20  to  80  and  100  fathom  (the 
fathom  at  feven  foot  v In  fome  places,  particularly  near  the 
ifle  of  Olchon,  according  to  the  affirmation  of  a filherman, 
even  a founding-line  of  200  fathom  would  not  reach  the 
bottom.  A number  of  brooks  and  rivulets  pour  their 
waters  into  this  bafon  ; on  the  map  in  Georgi’s  travels,  we 
count  fifty  of  them ; many  indeed  very  inconfiderable, 
though  feveral  others  may  be  deemed  large  : for  example?, 
the  Selenga  and  the  Upper  Angara,  which  purfues  a courfe 
of  more  than  700  verlls.  The  lake  has  only  one  outlet ; 
the  Lower  Angara,  which  flows  into  the  Yeniffey.  Though 
its  bed  at  the  part  where  it  comes  from  the  Baikal  is  two 
verlls  broad,  and  has  a very  rapid  current,  yet  is  it  not  by 
far  capacious  enough  for  carrying  off  all  the  water  collected 
in  that  refervoir.  Notwithflandmg  which,  the  lake  never 
nies  more  than  three  feet  above  its  ordinary  level,  even  in 


the  fpring  feafon  ; and  therefore  it  probably  may  hare  fame 
fubterraneous  drain.  The  bottom,  at  the  Ihores,  confifts  of 
gradually  rounded  rocky  fragments,  piled  on  one  another;  in 
the  middle,  of  gravelly  fand.  The  lake  is  extremely  clear, 
fo  that  in  eight  fathom  water  the  bottom  is  diftin&ly  feen; 
in  five  or  fix  fathom  the  fmallell  objeCts  are  difcernible.  At 
a diftance  it  appears  of  a greenilh  hue,  owing  to  the  verdant 
mofs  with  which  the  ftony  bottom  is  overgrown.  It  is  pure, 
and  very  agreeable  to  the  tafle  ; but  in  the  month  of  July  it 
gets  into  a fort  of  fermentation,  which  is  called  its  flowering, 
wheffee  it  becomes  turbid  as  if  mixed  with  a fine  yellowilh 
fand,  andlofes  its  goodtafte.  More  danger  is  to  be  appre- 
hended when  keeping  within  fhore,  than  out  upon  the  main  ; 
for  the  Baikal  is  extremely  (object  to  violent  gales  and 
florms,  which  ftrike  and  fplit  againft  the  lofty  mountains 
that  furround  it.  The  mariners  know  of  no  more  than  three 
winds,  which  they  denominate  after  the  promontories.  The 
fouth-weft,  which  is  the  moft  conftant,  and  the  north-eaft,  are 
innoxious;  the  north  is  more  formidable,  by  reafon  of  its 
violence,  and  on  account  of  the  (hallow  fhores  to  the  fouth. 

But  the  agitation  of  the  water  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
wfind  ; fince  in  a very  moderate  breeze  the  lake  frequently 
rages  with  great  fury,  whereas  furious  winds  only  juft  increafe 
its  agitation.  There  being  no  rocks  or  banks  in  the  middle, 
the  waves  ufually  fwell  feven  feet  high,  almoft  always  quite 
to  the  fhore.  Even  when  the  violence  of  the  ftorm  has 
abated,  the  turbulence  of  the  water  commonly  lafts  for  feveral 
hours.  The  internal  agitations  of  the  lake  are  ftill  more 
alarming.  With  a bright  (ley,  and  the  furface  of  the  water 
as  fmooth  as  a mirror,  all  at  once  the  veffel  is  toffed  about 
with  fuch  violent  (hocks,  that  the  people  on  board  have 
much  ado  to  fave  it.  In  like  manner  in  a particular  place  a 
(ingle  wave  will  fuddenly  arife,  which  at  the  fame  fpot  is  fol- 
lowed by  feveral  others.  Thefe  curious  phenomena  are 
fuppofed  to  happen  in  confequence  of  the  contiguity  in  which 
the  lake  is  lituated  below  with  clefts  in  the  adjacent  moun- 
tains, the  drafts  of  wind  iffuing  from  which  force  up  the 
water,  though  not  always  perceptible  above  to  the  fame 
degree. 

Thus. continually  reftlefs,  it  is.  very  comprehenfible  that, 
notwithftanding  the  feverity  of  the  climate,  the  Baikal  is  not 
frozen  over  till  the  month  of  December  or  January.  Ice- 
fields, fometimes  of  ten  verfts  in  dimenfton,  firft  form  in  the 
bays,  and  then  unite  in  places, *which,  previous  to  the  freez- 
ing, are  covered  with  a denfe  cloud.  The  furface  being  at 
length  thoroughly  confolidated,  frequently  prefents  one  vaft 
plain  of  glaffy  fmoothnefs,  though  fometimes  likewife  ex- 
tremely rough.  Snow,  on  account  of  the  winds,  feldom 
adheres  to  it;  and  therefore,  efpecially  to  the  firft  travellers, 
it  is  extremely  laborious  to  the  horfes.  The  furious  gufts 
of  winds  at  times  projett  the  people  who  run  by  the  fide  of 
tiie  fledges,  to  the  diftance  of  feveral  fathoms  forwards  ; 
whereby  they  are  in  imminent  danger  of  being  frozen,  or  of 
falling  into  the  chinks  of  the  ice.  Thefe  chinks  become 
wider  and  more  frequent  as  the  time  of  the  breaking  up 
draws  on  ; boards  are  then  laid  acrofs  them  to  facilitate  the 
paffage  ; and  in  cafes  of  neceffity,  when  the  apertures  are 
become  too  wide  to  be  remedied  in  that  way,  canoes  are  in- 
troduced. The  ice  ufually  breaks  up  in  May,  and  then  it 
requires  only  a few  days  for  diffolving  ; in  feveral  of  the 
bays,  however,  it  lies  the  whole  fummer  through. 

The  weather  is  generally  inclement  in  the  parts  about  the 
Baikal.  The  fummer  is  (hort,  and  fcareely  ever  paffes  with- 
out night  frofts ; the  winter  announces  its  approach  fo  early 
as  Auguft,  by  falls  of  fnow.  On  the  fandy  coafts,  fuch 
plants  grow  as  are  elfewhere  only  found  on  the  coldeft 
mountains.  The  caufe  of  this  inclemency  of  climate  is  prin- 
cipally to  be  attributed  to  the  elevation  of  the  whole  region, 
the  fnowy  fummits  and  icy  clefts  of  the  huge  mountains. 
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nnd  the  want  of  fufEcient  protection  againft  the  north 
winds. 

In  the  Baikal  are  numerous  iflands  ; inoft  of  them,  how- 
ever, very  fmall.  The  largeft  is  Olchon,  in  the  northern 
part,  feparated  from  the  main  land  by  a found,  in  which  are 
ciidit  i Hands  of  inferior  dimeniioris.  Olchon  is  50  verfts  in 
length,  eight  or  ten  broad,  and  terminates  to  the  north  in  a 
promontory  ; the  fouth-ealtern  part  is  lower  and  deftitute  of 
fbrefts  ; in  the  fouth-weftern  grow  pines,  poplars,  birch,  and 
willows.  The  land  is  fo  favourable  to  the  nurture  of  cattle, 
that  the  fine  droves  belonging  to  the  inhabitants  find  pafture 
all  the  winter  through,  without  any  particular  tending. 
The  population  confifts  of  150  Burst  families,  many  of 
whom  are  owners  of  between  four  and  five  hundred  head  of 
fiieep.  'The  natural  propenfity  to  idlenefs  in  all  paltoral 
people  here  finds  fo  much  encouragement,  that  the  Bursts 
pais  the  greater  part  of  the  day  in  caroufing. 

Round  the  coal!  are  feveral  objects  of  confequence  to  the 
natural  ill.  O11  the  weitern  fide,  above  Olchon,  in  a very 
beautiful  country,  fleirted  by  majeftic  forefts,  with  a fine 
view  of  the  lake,  are  feveral  iprings,  moftly  cold.  Amidft 
tliefe  is  one  of  hot  water,  more  remarkable  than  the  reft  on 
account  of  its  fanative  properties.  A Ruffian  officer  belong- 
ing to  the  mines  having  obtained  relief  from  it  in  feme  dis- 
order, reduced  it  to  a conduit,  which  yields  582  gallons 
every  hour  ; and  it  Is  found  to  be  only  neceffary  to  dig  in  its 
vicinity  for  coming  to  hot  water.  The  water  is  clear,  but 
lias  fomewhat  of  a foetid  tafte  ; the  vapour  fmclls  like  fired 
o-unpowder,  and  occaiions  fneezing;  birds  are  boiled  in  it  in 
twelve  minutes,  fplit  fifth  in  feventeen  minutes.  No  fnow 
therefore  remains  here  upon  the  ground  ; the  lake  likewife 
continues  free  from  ice  ; and  even  the  cold  Iprings,  where 
they  run  through  the  territory  of  the  hot,  are  tepid.  Tliefe 
hot"  fources  are  ufed  for  bathing  as  well  as  for  drinking. 
Some  years  ago  a lama  performed  frequent  cures  by  means 
of  thefie  waters  ; fince  his  death,  however,  the  Ruffians  are 
the  only  perfons  who  occaiionally  refort  to  them. 

The  Upper  Angara  flows  through  the  northern  margin 
into  the  lake,  after  having  purfued  a courfe  of  800  verfts, 
down  feveral  precipices,  forming  ftupendous  cataracts,  along 
a tract  of  near  a hundred  miles.  Not  far  from  its  mouth, 
eaft wards,  is  the  Frolika  lake,  fifteen  verfts  long,  and  from 
one  to  five  verfts  acrofs,  remarkable  for  its  extraordinary 
depth,  and  for  a cataract  on  its  way  to  the  Baikal.  The 
river  Frolika,  between  fifteen  and  twenty  fathoms  wide, 
forms  this  cataract  by  rolling  over  a fuccefiion  of  rocks,  ex- 
tending half  a verft,  and  being  twenty  feet  in  perpendicular 
height.  More  to  the  foutli  is  again  a hot  fource,  pellucid, 
and  in  tafte  refembling  foap-water  ; in  the  morning  the 
effluvia  it  cafts  around  is  enough  to  make  one  fick.  The 
water  iffues  in  a copious  ftream,  but  is  turned  to  no  ac- 
count. 

On  the  Shamane  promontory  ftands  a curious  lufus  na- 
tural ; namely,  three  rocks  adjacent  to  each  other,  upwards 
of  two  hundred  feet  in  height  above  the  water’s  level. 
Their  tops  refemble  human  heads,  with  caps  on  them.  It 
may  well  be  imagined  that  the  particular  features  are  not 
fmall.  Of  the  middlemoft,  which  is  the  biggeft,  the  nofe  is 
in  length  feven  feet,  in  the  flit  of  the  mouth  two  families  of 
fea-gulls  are  commodioufly  lodged  ; even  the  eyebrows  are 
not  wanting  ; only  there  is  no  trace  of  an  ear.  1 he  ft  un- 
gufes  revere  thefe  three  rocks,  as  the  iea-god  Dianda,  with 
bis  two  fubordinate  deities.  Fie  is  able  to  fave  any  Tun- 
gufe  from  drowning,  to  caufe  a good  draught  of  fiihes, 
& c. 

The  peninfula  Bargufin,  thirty  verfts  long  and  fifteen 
broad,  is  thickly  wooded,  but  void  of  game  and  fiffl,  confe- 
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quently  cannot  boaft  of  a numerous  population.  Lower 
down  to  the  fouth  is  the  Dukhovoi  or  Vapoury  lake,  five 
verfts  long  and  three  broad.  Its  yellowiih  iiimy  water  is  of 
a naufeous  acid  tafte  ; the  whole  diftrict  is  charged  with  its 
feetid  exhalations  ; yet  the  water  taken  in  a veffel  has  no  re- 
markable odour.  It  even  abounds  in  pike,  perch,  and 
various  other  forts  of  fifth,  which,  however,  often  in  winter, 
when  the  ice  remains  without  apertures,  are  ftifled  in  the 
putrefying  water.  Whence  it  may  be,  that  the  horrid  ftench 
of  this  region  ai  des  not  fo  much  from  the  lake  itfelf,  as  from 
the  prodigious  quantity  of  fifth  that  lie  corrupting  on  the 
fhore. 

The  moft  famous  of  all  the  mineral  waters  on  the  coafts 
of  the  Baikal,  is  the  Turkobad,  celebrated  fince  the  com- 
mencement of  the  late  century,  not  yet  however  employed 
according  to  its  merits.  It  confifts  of  feven  fprings,  fome  of 
hot,  others  of  cold  water,  which  in  one  place  have  been  col- 
lected into  a refervoir.  It  is  vifited  both  by  Ruffians  and 
Bursts,  labouring  under  di forders,  who  generally  find  relief 
from  it.  The  former,  on  their  recovery,  ere 6!  croffes  ; the 
Pagans  plant  young  cedars  about  the  fpot,  hanging  up  like- 
wife on  poles  iilk  and  cotton  ftuffs,  as  votive  offerings  to  the 
deities  ; in  the  fame  view  they  alfo  throw  money  into  the 
water.  Without  waiting  for  any  revealed  authority  from 
the  Shamanian  gods,  the  Ruffians  carefully  convey  away  ffll 
thefe  articles;  making  by  that  means  fometimes  a profit  of 
ten  rubles  in  the  year,  a capital  fum  for  this  part  of  the 
world  ! A little  above  the  Turka  is  obtained  naphtha, 
which  the  lake  cafts  a (bore  in  the  fpring,  hanging  to  icicles, 
or  incrufted  with  ice,  in  lumps  often  as  big  as  one’s  fill. 
This  dark  brown  clammy  fubftance,  which  probably  oozes 
up  from  the  bottom  of  the  lake,  though  tolerably  vifeous, 
may  however  be  kneaded,  and  isfoluble  in  moderately  warm 
water.  It  has  rather  a fragrant  odour,  and  is  ufed  in  heal- 
ing wounds,  particularly  as  a falve  for  running 1 fores. 
Tliefe  parts  abound  likewife  in  various  fpecies  of  alkaline 
falts,  which  have  of  late  been  collected  for  the  ufe  of  the 
apothecaries. 

Southwards  from  the  Turkal  is  the  mouth  of  the  Selenga, 
the  largeft  river  that  difembogues  into  the  Baikal,  and 
whereon  the  two  cities  Udinfk  and  Selengifk  are  iituate. 
In  its  mouth  lie  fcattered  a few  iflands.  Lower  down  ftands 
the  monaftery  of  Pofollk,  which  is  the  landing-place  oil 
coming  acrofs  the  Baikal  from  Irkutfk.  The  fouth-weftern 
mountainous  border  of  the  lake  is  called  Kultuk. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  particularities  of  animated  nature 
in  this  extraordinary  lake.  Among  the  aquatic  animals,  the 
prime  rank  is  certainly  due  to  the  callionymus,  called  by  the 
Ruffians  golomyanka,  entirely  peculiarto  the  Baikal.  Fie 
is  from  four  to  fix  inches  in  length,  and,  excepting  his  head, 
fkin,  and  a flender  back-bone,  confifts  folely  of  blubber,  into 
which  he  immediately  diffolves  on  being  expofed  to  a gentle 
heat.  None  of  thefe  fifti,  however,  are  caught  in  nets  or 
otherwife ; it  is  even  extremely  rare  to  fee  them  alive ; it  is 
only  during  violent  agitations  of  the  water  that  they  are 
railed  to  the  furface  and  caft  aihore,  generally  either  dead  or 
in  a dying  ftate.  This  chiefly  happens  in  fummer,  when  it 
blows  a tempeft  from  the  north  ; though  not  every  year 
alike.  Shoals  of  them  are  often  found  piled  up  in  heaps  on 
the  fhore,  particularly  near  the  mouth  of  the  Selenga ; at 
times  they  are  fo  rarely  feen,  that  the  old  fifhennen  even 
aver  that  it  is  only  of  late  years  that  they  have  been  feen  at 
all.  Whence  and  how  they  are  thrown  up  and  ejected 
cannot  indeed  be  fatisfaftorily  afeertained  ; unlefs  it  be  pro- 
bably in  confequence  of  their  ulual  haunts  being  the  deepeft 
chafms  at  the  bottom  of  the  lake.  That  thefe  may  poffibly 
be  connected  with  the  clefts  of  the  mountains,  we  have 
3 O already 
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already  conje&ured  ; and  if  this  be  admitted,  it  is  far  from 
improbable,  that,  in  heavy  gales,  the  wind  furiondy  rulhing 
•through  thefe  vents,  may  lift  them  from  their  holes  into  the 
upper  water,  where,  unaccuilomcd  to  the  outward  am,  they 
cannot  long  furvive  this  change  of  place.  The  fhoals  that 
are  call  a {hone  are  partly  devoured  by  the  fea-fowls,  and 
partly  boiled  to  oil  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  ftrand,  which 
.is  laid  to  be  very  fine  and  well-tailed ; at  leaft  it  muft  be  lo 
to  the  Chinefe,  who  buy  it  in  great  quantities. 

Another  particularity,  at  leaft  to  the  Baikal,  are  thepor- 
pufes.  As  they  elfewhere  only  live  in  fait  water,  and  never 
travel  far  up  the  rivers,  it  is  the  more  furprifing  how  they 
came  into  thisfreih  water-lake,  which  has  no  communication 
with  the  fta,  nor  with  any  river  that  contains  thefe  animals. 
Though  the  firft  furmife  may  fall  on  the  Yeniffey  and  the 
Angara,  yet  in  neither  of  thole  rivers  are  any  of  them,  now 
at  leaft,  to  be  found,  and  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  for 
them  to  (hoot  the  cataracts  on  the  paffage  from  the  Yeniffey 
to  the  Baikal.  Perhaps  in  fome  great  inundation,  the 
fources  of  the  Lena  might  have  communicated  with  the 
rivers  of  the  Baikal  ; and  on  that  occallon  the  primitive 
race  of  them  might  have  ftrayed  hither.  They  are  of  the 
fame  fpecies  with  thofe  of  the  Cafpian  and  the  Baltic  ; ex- 
cepting that  fcarcely  ar.y  of  them  are  of  varied  hues.  They 
are  particularly  fond  of  the  ice  ; and  (hew  themfelves  above 
water  rather  in  the  winter  than  in  the  fummer ; for  which  pur- 
pose they  blow  up  of  themfelves  air-holes  in  the  ice,  which 
they  have  the  art  of  keeping  conftantly  open;  and  in  thefpring 
drop  them  young  upon  the  ice,  for  whofe  accommodation 
they  make  little  nuts  of  fnow.  The  feafon  for  the  chace  of 
them  lulls  from  the  beginning  of  March  to  the  breaking  up 
pf  the  ice  at  the  latter  end  of  May  ; the  right  of  catching 
them  is  farmed  out.  They  are  Ihot  with  fire-arms  or  pierced 
with  javelins  ; in  both  cafes  from  a concealment  behind  a 
fereen  of  white  linen,  which  the  animals  miftake  for  a piece 
of  ice.  The  old  ones  are  made  to  yield  their  blubber  ; hut  the 
young  are  chiefly  fought  after  becaufe  the  Chinefe  are  ex- 
tremely partial  to  their  filver  grey  fkins.  In  the  carrion,  the 
Burasts  fhare  with  the  crows.  The  annual  capture  is  efti- 
inated  at  between  1500  and  2000  of  thefe  animals. 

The  omul  (falmo  migratorius)  is  a ffth  of  great  confe- 
quence,  in  regard  to  its  prodigious  numbers,  not  only  to  the 
Baikal,  but  to  all  the  country  round.  His  ordinary  length 
is  from  fourteen  to  fixteen  inches  ; feldom  extending  to  two 
foot.  His  flelh  is  white  and  tender,  and  fo  delicate  that  he 
dies  as  foon  as  taken  out  of  the  water,  even  though  imme- 
diately thrown  in  again.  In  Auguft,  the  omuls  generally 
begin  to  advance  in  Ihoals  of  various  bulk,  in  order  to  afeend 
the  rivers  in  which  theyfpawn.  In  September  they  return, 
but  in  fo  emaciated  a condition,  that  multitudes  die  upon 
the  paffage.  They  do  not  go  up  every  river  ; thofe  on  the 
weltern-iide  not  at  all,  and  even  not  every  one  on  the  eallem 
fide  of  the  lake.  Each  iifli  is  wont  to  go  to  fpawn  in  the 
place  where  itfelf  received  life.  They  are  caught  the  whole 
fummer  long;  but  moftly  at  the  time  of  their  Ihoaling  in  the 
rivers.  With  fmall  nets  2000  of  them  are  taken  at  a draught. 
They  are  thrown  together  in  great  heaps  upon  the  Ihore  ; 
but  ere  the  filhermen  have  time  to  prepare  them,  the  Tun- 
gufesj  the  dogs,  and  the  birds  of  prey,  have  devoured  a good 
part  of  them.  The  omuls  are  faked,  oil  is  obtained  from 
them,  and  even  fome  caviar,  which  however  will  keep  only 
a very  lliort  time.  Befides  thefe,  the  Baikal  produces  many 
other  forts  of  filh  ; fuch  as  fturgeon,  quabs,  carp,  perch, 
tench,  trouts,  pike,  &c.  in  great  abundance. 

One  very  Angular  natural  phenomenon  of  the  Baikal  we 
have  referved  to  the  lall,  as  being  probably  the  original 
caufe  of  the  exiftence  of  the  lake  itfelf ; we  uteaji  the  earth- 
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quakes  that  are  very  frequent  in  the  parts  adjacent.  They 
are  moll  ufual  in  the  fpring  and  autumn ; generally  once, 
fometimes  twice  a year.  The  fhocks  are  not  violent,  lall 
a few  minutes,  and  do  fcarcely  any  mifehief.  At  leaft  the 
utmoft  injury  that  attended  any  one  of  the  fixteen  earth- 
quakes deferibed  by  profeffor  Georgi,  was,  that  it  gently 
waked  him  out  of  his  fleep,  threw  down  the  Hove  in  the 
police-office  at  Selenginfk,  and  (hook  off  fome  of  the  croffes 
from  the  tops  of  the  chureh-fteeples.  Nature  feems  to  have 
exhaulled  herfelfin  forming  the  bed  of  the  Baikal  ; for  it  is 
highly  probable  that  it  was  the  effeift  of  fome  tremendous 
earthquake,  attended  by  an  extraordinary  falling-in  of  the 
earth.  We  are  naturally  led  to  this  hypothecs  by  confider- 
ing  the  Hate  of  the  circumjacent  region,  and  of  the  bottom 
of  the  lake.  Tills  latter  confiding  of  fragments  of  demo- 
lifned  rocks,  the  largeft  of  which  thruft  up  their  tops  as 
iflands  ; the  coaft  around  is  one  amazing  congeries  of  rent, 
broken,  and  fplit  rocks,  to  the  height  generally  of  forty 
fathoms  ; (battered  portions  of  rock  lift  their  bare  iummits 
to  the  clouds,  while  the  other  parts  of  them  lie  rooted  in 
the  heart  of  the  earth.  On  the  craggy  pinnacles  of  fome  of 
the  fnow-covered  mountains,  lie  broken  tops  of  rocks  in  the 
Ihape  of  bee-hives,  which  only  the  powerful  hand  of  nature 
could  have  projected  thither  ; as  it  was  (he  who  fenced  the 
Baikal  round  with  majeftic  cliffs,  and  fixed  their  bafes  in  un- 
fathomable pits.  But  when  ? — Hiftory  is  filent. — Andhow ? 
— The  naturalift  can  only  conjecture  ; he  has  recourfe  to  an 
earthquake,  .and  imagines,  that  here  perhaps  formerly  the 
ftreams  of  the  Upper  Angara  flowed,  the  territory  whereof 
is  now  ingulfed  by  the  broad  lake. 

The  country  round  the  Baikal  forms  a part  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Irkutlk,  and  belongs  chiefly  to  the  province  of 
Nertfhinlk.  Irkutflc  lies  at  the  diftance  of  about  50  miles 
weftwards  from  the  Baikal.  The  inhabitants  of  the  confines 
of  the  lake  are  Tungufes,  Burset6,  and  Mongoles  ; the 
Ruffians  are  lefs  numerous,  becaufe  the  land  adjacent  to  it  is 
not  favourable  to  agriculture ; though  even  on  the  eaftern 
fide  winter-rye,  oats,  and  barley  thrive  tolerably  well.  The 
whole  of  the  population  on  the  eaftern  fide  of  the  lake,  from 
Turkal  to  the  Upper  Angara,  amounted,  in  1771,  to  not 
more  than  5000  fouls. 

Befides  the  numerous  birds  of  prey  that  feek  their  food 
in  the  neighbouring  foreils,  multitudes  of  winged  guefts  are 
attra&ed  hither  by  the  exuberant  (lores  of  filh  with  which’ 
the  lake  abounds.  Thefe  confift  of  the  various  tribes  of 
mews  and  herns  ; but  more  numerous  than  all  are  the  gulls, 
in  fize  refembling  a full  grown  duck,  but  incomparably 
heavier.  They  come  in  the  month  of  April,  and  take  their 
departure  in  Odlober.  Every  thing  bears  marks  of  their 
devaftation ; the  very  trees  in  which  they  rooft  perilh,  partly 
by  their  corrofive  dung,  and  partly  in  confequence  of  their 
biting  off  the  buds.  They  are  faid  to  confume  more  than 
one  half  of  the  omuls  that  go  up  the  rivers.  This  may  be 
thought  furprifing  after  what  has  been  before  obferved  of 
the  prodigious  quantities  of  thefe  filh  ; not  however  fo  alto- 
gether incredible,  when  we  are  informed  that  thefe  fowls 
hatch  about  ten  young  ones  at  a brood  ; and  are  extremely 
voracious.  Not  content  with  eating  their  fill,  they  overload 
themfelves  in  fuch  a manner,  that  beneath  the  rocks  where 
they  neftle,  the  foxes,  ermines,  magpies,  and  crows  con- 
ftantly find  a plentiful  banquet.  In  many  places  the  nefts 
of  them  are  fo  numerous,  that  the  people  have  much  ado  to 
pafs  along  the  rocks.  The  ifles  in  the  found  between  Ol- 
chon  and  the  main  land,  being  the  principal  haunt  of  thefe 
birds,  take  their  name  from  them. 

The  forefts  are  overrun  with  quadrupeds.  Wolves  and 
b^ar*  roaoi  there  in  great  abundance  ; but  the  latter  at  leaft 
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are  V>y  no  means  formidable.  Nothing  fcares  them  fo  eafily 
as  finging  ; accordingly  the  Buraets  are  fo  confiderate  as 
to  compote  particular  tunes  for  them.  The  louder  the  vocal 
perft  rmer  pitches  his  notes,  the  falter  the  ftupid  hearer 
fcampers  from  him.  The  Buraets  hunt  them  for  the  fake 
of  their  fleth.  Stags,  elks,  and  roe-bucks  are  very  numerous ; 
rein-deer  are  far  lefs  frequent  on  the  northern  Ihore.  The 
wild  boars  are  filver  grey,  and  fcarce  ; botli  perhaps  in  con- 
fequence  of  the  cold  climate.  The  race  of  tables  is  not  yet 
fo  thinned  in  thefe  regions  as  in  fome  others  ; thofe  taken 
here  are  efteemed  as  eminently  valuable  ; fuch  eipecially  as 
range  about  the  Upper  Angara,  are  praifed  for  the  black- 
net's  of  their  fur.  Ermines  are  fo  prolific,  that  while  M. 
Georgi  was  at  Irkuttk,  a contract  for  twenty  thoutand  flcius 
to  be  delivered  at  St.  Peterfburg  might  be  completed  in  a 
couple  of  days.  Not  lefs  numerous  in  winter  are  the  white 
hares,  of  whofe  large  and  ftout  ears  pelifTes  are  made,  each 
at  one  and  one  and  a half  rubles.  The  Tungufes  pay  their 
tribute  in  fquirrel-fkins  ; betides  thefe  many  Ruffian  hunters 
colleft  a thoufand  flcins  in  one  winter,  and  yet  there  is  no 
perceptible  diminution  of  the  animals. 

Baikal,  Mines  of  the.  In  the  region  of  the  Baikal,  434 
verils  from  Irkuttk,  on  the  Lena,  extends  a bed  of  copper 
ore,  which  feems  to  reach,  for  900  verfts  to  the  river  Kiren. 
The  country  of  the  latter  river  is  far  more  hilly,  confiding 
partly  of  lime-ftone,  whence  feveral  mineral  fources  proceed. 
Nor  are  fpecimens  of  copper  wanting.  Iron  ores  and  fer- 
ruginous Hones  are  every  where  met  with  in  abundance.  O11 
the  Lena  here  and  there  are  fallies  of  argentiferous  glatz 
galena,  interfperfed  with  lime-ftone,  and  at  times  appears  in 
lumps  of  two  or  three  pounds.  It  was  firft  explored  about 
fixty  years  ago  by  Melfrs.  Make  and  Kutuzof.  They 
keep  four  machines  at  work  at  the  copper-floetz,  near  the 
villages  Botova  and  Shemanova.  The  ores  are  green-copper, 
brown-copper,  copper-glafs,  fahlertz-oies  and  maLiqune. 
ypjje  gammes  are  calcareous  and  fandy.  1 ne  narrower  the 
gangue,  the  richer  it  is.  The  proportion  is  one-fourth  to 
forty  per  cent,  copper,  but  fcarcely  a trace  of  filver.  On 
2n  average  one  hundred  pood  of  oie  fields  foui  pood  of 
cjood  copper. 

Baikal,  Mountains  of  the.  This  range  of  mountains 
takes  nearly  the  fame  direction  with  the  Baikal  lake,  ac- 
companying it  on  both  lides  from  fouth  to  north  and  north- 
eaft,  runs  down  to  the  weft  on  the  right  of  the  Angara, 
where  it  flattens  in  a moraffe  fteppe  oi  prodigious  extent ; 
to  the  eaft  it  advances  from  the  origin  of  the  Lena,  on  both 
iides  of  that  river,  and  here  likewife  dies  away  in  a widely 
extended  floetz-ridge.  In  general  it  is  a very  craggy  high- 
pitched  mountain,  partly  confifting  of  granite,  partly  of 
Hint-breccia  and  lime-ftone.  In  the  inferior  regions  of  the 
Angara  and  the  Lena,  its  floetz-mountain  greatly  declines, 
and  frequently  produces  coal.  From  the  upper  Angarian 
ridge  there  runs,  as  it  fliould  feem,  a branch  weftward, 
through  the  region  between  the  Podkamenaia,  and  the 
lower  Tur.gufka,  away  over  the  Yeniffey,  and  confifts  pro- 
bably of  mere  fleet z-mountains.  About  the  north-eaftern 
part  of  the  Baikal,  the  Upper  Angara,  the  rivers  Mama 
and  Vitim,  where  lie  the  famous  pits  of  mufcovy-glafs, 
all  the  mountain  is  granitic.  The  mineral  contents  of  thefe 
mountains  are  as  yet  by  far  not  thoroughly  known.  The 
principal  of  what  has  been  difeovered  in  them,  are  coals, 
afphaltus,  fulphur-fources,  native  fulphur,  alum,  common 
fait  fources,  lapis  lazuli,  mufcovy-glafs,  carnelians,  natural 
Pr  ffian  blue,  and  fpecimens  of  copper,  iron,  and  lead. — 
Some  trafts  of  mountains  about  the  Baikal,  for  example, 
the  Burgundu,  and  others,  are  fo  high  that  they  are  covered 
with  never-wafting  fnow.  In  the  lake  itfelf  many  loity 
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and  fteep  cliffs  afeend  above  the  water  as  illands  ; fome 
whereof  confift  of  folid  white  quartz — The  mountains  are 
partly  bare,  but  moftly  decked  with  forefts.  The  moll 
uiual  kinds  of  trees  are  the  pinus  fylvellris  and  the  birch  y 
but  here  are  likewife  great  numbers  of  larches  and  cedars. 
The  principal  rivers  which  hence  derive  their  ftrearas,  are 
the  Selenga,  the  Angara,  the  Lena,  the  Vilni,  and  the 
Tungufa.  For  farther  particulars,  fee  Tooke’s  View  of 
the  Ruffian  Empire,  vol.  i.  p.  137,  & feq. 

BAIKALENSI3,  in  Ichthyology,  a fpecies  of  Callio- 
nymus  that  inhabits  the  deep  parts  of  the  lake  Baikal, 
It  is  about  nine  inches  long,  foft,  flender,  and  rather  com- 
p re  fled  ; and  has  ventral  fins  ; firft  dorfal  fin  very  fmall  ; 
the  fecond  with  cirriferous  rays.  Pallas,  Gmelin,  &c. 

BAI KALITE,  in  Mineralogy , a variety  of  Tremolitk. 

BAIKALOVA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Siberia,  1 1 2 
miles  S.  S.  E.  of  Abakan fk. 

BAIL,  Louis,  in  Biography,  a French  divine,  born  at 
Abbeville,  flourifhed  in  the  ieventeeth  century,  and  wrote 
feveral  voluminous  works,  among  which  are  “ A Summary 
of  Councils,”  being  a continuation  of  that  by  father  Fr. 
Longus  de  Coriolan,  printed  in  2 large  folio  volumes,  at 
Paris,  in  1672  ; and  an  account  of  the  molt  celebrated 
preachers  in  all  ages,  under  the  title  of  “ Snpientia  foils 
prtedicans,”  or  “ Wikiom  uttering  her  voice  in  the  ftreets.” 
Nouv.  DiCt.  Hiftor. 

Bail,  in  Law,  the  fettingat  liberty  of  one  arretted  or  im- 
prifoned  upon  any  adtion  either  civil  or  criminal,  under  fureties 
taken  for  his  appearance  at  a day  and  place  affigned.  It  it 
called  bail,  becaufe  hereby  the  party  confined  is  bailie,  from 
the  Greek  ftaXha-.,  del  vered  into  the  hands  of  thofe  who 
bind  themfelves  for  his  forthcoming  : or  from  bail,  ufed  iij 
the  fenfe  of  a guardian,  into  whole  hands  the  party  is  put 
for  fecurity  fake  : and  the  end  of  hail  is  to  fatisfy  the  con- 
demnation and  cofts,  or  render  the  defendant  to  prifon. 

Manwood  diftinguiflies  between  bail  and  mainprife  thus  : 
he  that  is  mainpriied  is  faid  to  be  at  large,  and  go  about 
at  his  liberty,  without  ward,  till  the  time  of  appearance  ; 
whereas  he  who  is  let  to  bail  to  two  or  more  men,  is  always 
accounted  by  law  to  be  in  their  ward  and  cuftody  for  the 
time:  and  theymay,  if  they  pleafe,  actually  keep  him  in  prifon. 

With  refpett  to  bail  in  civil  cafes,  it  is  to  be  oblerved, 
that  there  is  both  common  and  fpecial  bail. 

Common  bail  is  that  given  in  actions  of  fmall  prejudice, 
or  flight  proof ; in  which  cafe  any  nominal  lureties  are  taken ; 
as  John  Doe,  and  Richard  Roe  : this  being  no  other  than 
a form  of  appearance  : whereas  fpecial  bail  is  given  in  cafes 
of  greater  moment,  where  it  is  required  that  the  fureties  be 
fubttantial  men,  and  according  to  the  value  of  the  matter  in 
queftion. 

It  has  been  enaCted  that  no  perfons  fliould  he  held  to 
fpecial  bail  in  any  aCtion  brought  for  lefs  than  ten  pounds. 
In  order  to  which  it  is  required  by  flat.  13  Car.  II.  ft.  2. 
c.  2.  that  the  true  caufe  of  action  fhould  be  expreffed  in  the 
body  of  the  writ  or  procefs.  Alfo  no  fecurity  can  be  taken 
in  a greater  fum  than  40  /.  This  is  obferved  as  to  writs 
ilfued  out  of  the  courts  of  Weftminfter-hall,  and  extended 
to  all  inferior  courts  by  19  Geo.  III.  c.  70. 

The  method  of  putting  in  bail  to  the  ftieriff,  is  by  enter- 
ing into  a bond  or  obligation,  with  one  or  more  fureties 
(not  fictitious  perfons,  as  in  the  cafe  of  common  bail,  but 
real,  fubftantial,  refponiible  bondfmen),  which  obligation 
is  called  the  bail-bond.  The  fheriff,  if  he  pleafes,  may  let 
the  defendant  go  without  any  fureties  ; but  that  is  at  his 
own  peril  ; for,  after  once  taking  him,  the  flieriff  is  bound 
to  keep  him  fafely,  fo  as  to  be  forth-coming-  in  court  | 
otherwife  an  aftiou  lies  againft  him  for  an  eicape.  But,  on 
3 0 2 the 
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the  other  hand,  he  is  obliged,  by  flat.  23  Hen.  "V  I.  c.  10. 
to  take,  if  it  be  tendered,  a fufficient  bail-bond  ; and  by 
flat.  12  Geo.  I.  c.  29.  the  fheriff  {hall  take  bail  for  no  other 
fum  than  fuch  as  is  fworn  to  by  the  plaintiff,  and  endorfed 
on  the  back  of  the  writ.  By  rule  M.  1654,  no  attorney 
fhall  be  bail  for  a defendant  in  any  adlion,  nor  his  clerk. 
Cowper,  228.  n.  But  an  attorney  may  be  admitted  as 
bail  in  a criminal  cafe.  No  fheriff’s  officer,  bailiff,  or  other 
perfon  concerned  in  the  execution  of  procefs,  (hall  be  per- 
mitted to  be  bail  in  any  adlion  or  fuit  depending  in  K.  B. 
nor  perfons  outlawed  after  judgment,  R.  M.  14  Geo.  II. 
Upon  the  return  of  the  writ,  or  within  four  days  after,  the 
defendant  mull  appear  according  to  the  exigency  of  the 
writ.  This  appearance  is  effected  by  putting  in  and  juftifying 
Lail  to  the  aSion  ; which  is  commonly  called  bail  above.  It 
this  be  not  done,  and  the  bail  that  were  taken  by  the  fheriff 
below  are  refponiible  perfons,  the  plaintiff  may  take  an  affign- 
ment  from  the  fheriff  of  the  bail-bond  (under  the  ftatute 
4 & 5 Ann.  c.  16),  and  bring  an  adtion  thereupon  againft 
the  fheriff’ s bail.  But  if  the  bail  fo  accepted  by  the  fheriff 
be  infolvent  perfons,  the  plaintiff  may  proceed  againft  the 
fheriff  himfelf,  by  calling  upon  him,  firft  to  return  the  writ, 
if  not  already  done,  and  afterwards  to  bring  in  the  body  of 
the  defendant ; and,  if  the  fheriff  does  not  then  caufe  fuf- 
ficient  bail  to  be  put  in  and  perfedted  above , he  will  himfelf 
be  refponfible  to  the  plaintiff. 

The  bail  above , or  bail  to  the  allion,  muft  be  put  in,  either 
in  open  court,  or  before  one  of  the  judges  thereof  ; or  elfe, 
in  the  country,  before  a commiffioner  appointed  for  that 
purpofe  by  virtue  of  the  ftatute  4 W.  & M.  c.  4.  which 
muft  be  tranfmitted  to  the  court.  Thefe  bail,  who  muft 
be  at  leaft  two  in  number,  muft  enter  into  a recognizance  in 
court  or  before  the  judge  or  commiffioner,  in  a fum  equal 
(or  in  fome  cafes  double),  to  that  which  the  plaintiff  has 
fworn  to  ; whereby  they  do  jointly  and  feverally  undertake, 
that  if  the  defendant  be  condemned  in  the  adtion,  he  fhall 
pay  the  cofts  and  condemnation,  or  render  himfelf  a prifoner, 
or  that  they  will  pay  it  for  him  : which  recognizance  is 
tranfmitted  to  the  court  in  a flip  of  parchment  entitled  a 
bail-piece.  And  if  excepted  to,  the  bail  muft  be  perfected, 
that  is,  they  muft  jujfify  themfelves  in  court,  or  before  the 
commiffioner  in  the  country,  by  fwearing  themfelves  houfe- 
keepers,  and  each  of  them  to  be  worth  the  full  fum  for 
which  they  are  bail,  after  payment  of  all  their  debts.  See 

SATl  SDATIO. 

Special  bail  is  required  (as  of  courfe),  only  upon  adlions 
of  debt  or  adtions  on  the  cafe  in  trover,  or  for  money  due, 
where  the  plaintiff  can  fwear  that  the  caufe  of  adtion  amounts 
to  ten  pounds  : but  in  adlions  where  the  damages  are  pre- 
carious, being  to  be  affeffed  ad  libitum  by  a jury,  as  in  adtions 
for  words,  ejedtment,  or  trefpafs,  it  is  very  feldom  pofftble 
for  a plaintiff  to  fwear  to  the  amount  of  his  caufe  of 
adtion  ; and  therefore  no  fpecial  bail  is  taken  thereon,  unlefs 
by  a judge’s  order,  or  the  particular  directions  of  the  court, 
in  fome  peculiar  fpecies  of  injuries,  as  in  cafes  of  mayhem 
or  atrocious  battery ; or  upon  fuch  fpecial  circumftances, 
as  make  it  abfoutely  neceffary  that  the  defendant  fhould  be 
kept  within  the  reach  of  juftice.  Alfo  in  adtions  againft 
heirs,  executors,  and  adminiftrators,  for  debts  of  the  deceafed, 
fpecial  bail  is  demandable  ; for  the  adtion  is  not  fo  properly 
againft  them  in  perfon,  as  againft  the  effedts  of  the  deceafed 
in  their  poffeffion.  But  fpecial  bail  is  required  even  of  them, 
in  adtions  for  a devajlavit,  or  wafting  the  goods  of  the 
deceafed  ; that  wrong  being  of  their  own  committing. 

In  civil  cafes  every  defendant  is  bailable  ; but  in  criminal 
matters  it  is  otherwife.  Bail  may  be  taken  either  in  court, 
•>  in  fome  particular  cafes  by  the  flieriff,  coroner,  or  other 
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magistrate  ; but  mod  ufually  by  the  jtiftices  of  the  peace. 
Regularly  in  all  offences,  either  againft  the  common  law  or 
adt  of  parliament,  that  are  below  felony,  the  offender  ought 
to  be  admitted  to  bail,  unlefs  it  be  prohibited  by  fome 
fpecial  adt  of  parliament.  By  the  ancient  common  law 
before  and  fince  the  conqueft  (2  Inft.  189.  Glanv.  1.  xiv. 
c.  1.),  all  felonies  were  bailable,  till  murder  was  excepted 
by  ftatute  ; fo  that  perfons  may  be  admitted  to  bail  before 
convidtion  almoft  in  any  cafe.  But  the  ftatute  Weftm.  t. 
3 Edward  I.  c.  15.  take3  away  the  power  of  bailing  in 
treafon  and  in  divers  inftances  of  felony.  The  ftatutes 
23  Hen.  VI.  c.  9.  and  1 & 2 Ph.  & Mar.  c.  13.  give  fur- 
ther regulations  in  this  matter  ; and  upon  the  whole  we  may 
colledt  (2  Inft.  186.  2 Hal.  P.  C.  129),  that  no  juftice  of 

the  peace  can  bail,  upon  an  accufation  of  treafon,  of  murder, 
of  manflaughter,  if  the  perfon  be  clearly  the  flayer,  and  not 
barely  fufpedted  to  be  fo,  or  if  any  indidtment  be  found 
againft  him  ; fuch,  as  being  committed  for  felony,  have 
broken  prifon,  becaufe  it  not  only  carries  a prefumption  of 
guilt,  but  is  alfo  fuperadding  one  felony  to  another  ; perfons 
outlawed;  fuch  as  have  abjured  the  realm  ; approvers  and 
perfons  by  them  accufed  ; perfons  taken  with  the  mainour, 
or  in  the  fad!  of  felony  ; perfons  charged  with  arfon  ; and 
excommunicated  perfons,  taken  by  writ  de  excommunicato  ca- 
piendo. Others  are  of  a dubious  nature,  as  thieves  openly 
defamed  and  known  ; perfons  charged  with  other  felonies, 
or  manifeft  and  enormous  offences,  not  being  of  good  fame  ; 
and  acceffories  to  felony,  that  labour  under  the  lame  wrant 
of  reputation.  Thefe  feem  to  be  in  the  diferetion  of  the 
juftices,  whether  bailable  or  not.  Thofe  who  muft  be 
bailed,  on  offering  fufficient  fecurity,  are  perfons  of  good 
fame  charged  with  a bare  fufpicion  of  manflaughter,  or 
other  inferior  homicide  ; fuch  perfons,  charged  with  petit 
larceny,  or  any  felony,  not  before  fpecified  ; or  with  being 
acceffory  to  any  felony.  Laftly,  it  is  agreed,  that  the  court 
of  King’s  Bench,  or  any  judge  thereof  in  time  of  vacation, 
may  bail  for  any  crime  whatfoever,  be  it  treafon,  murder, 
or  any  other  offence,  according  to  the  circumftances  of  the 
cafe  ; fuch  perfons  only  excepted,  who  are  committed  by 
either  houfe  of  parliament  during  the  feffion,  or  fuch  as  are 
committed  for  contempts  by  any  of  the  king’s  fuperior 
courts  of  juftice.  The  refufal,  or  delay,  of  bail  for  any 
perfon  bailable,  is  an  offence  againft  the  liberty  of  the  fub- 
jedt  in  any  magiftrate,  by  the  common  law,  as  well  as  by 
the  ftatute  Weftm.  1.  3.  Edw.  I.  c.  15.  and  the  habeas-corpus 
adt,  31  Car.  II.  c.  2.  And  it  is  exprefsly  declared  by 
ftatute  1 W.  & M.  ft.  2.  c.  1.  that  exceffive  bail  ought  not 
to  be  required  ; though  it  is  left  with  the  courts  to  deter- 
mine, on  confidering  the  circumftances  of  the  cafe,  what 
bail  fhall  be  called  exceffive.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
magiftrate  take  infufficient  bail,  he  is  liable  to  be  fined,  if 
the  criminal  doth  not  appear.  Blackft.  Com.  vol.  iii.  vol.  iv. 
For  feveral  circumftances  and  confiderations  with  regard  to 
bail  in  civil  cafes  and  in  criminal  matters,  fee  Jacob’s  Law: 
Did!,  by  Tomlyns,  vol.  i.  Art.  Bail. 

Bail  above,  or  Bail  to  the  action,  fucceeds  the  return 
of  the  writ,  or  the  appearance  of  the  perfon  bailed.  See 
Bail. 

H>AiL-Bond,  is  a bond  or  obligation  entered  into  by  one 
or  more  fureties,  upon  putting  in  bail  to  the  flieriff,  infur- 
ing  the  defendant’s  appearance  at  the  return  of  the  writ. 
See  Bail. 

Bail  in  Error,  expreffes  the  bail  given  by  a perfon  who 
brings  a writ  of  error  after  verdidl,  or  who  is  plaintiff  in  error. 

Bail-TT,  a fm all  fquare  flip  of  parchment,  with  the 
corners  cut  off  at  the  bottom,  on  which  is  the  recognizance 
of  perfons  who  put  in  bail.  See  Bail. 
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Bails,  Clerk  of  the,  is  an  officer  belonging  to  the  court 
of  king’s  bench.  He  files  the  bail-pieces  taken  in  that 
court,  and  attends  for  that  purpofe. 

LiAI LACAN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Armenia,  181 
miles  eaft  of  Erivan. 

13  AILAN,  a town  of  Syria,  ten  miles  fouth  of  Alexan- 
dretta. 

BAILE,  or  Bale,  in  the  Sea  Language. — The  feamen 
call  lading  or  calling  the  water  by  hand  out  of  a boat  or 
(hip’s  hold  with  buckets,  cans,  or  the  like,  bailing. 

When  the  water  is  thus  bailed  out,  they  fay  the  boat  is 
freed.  They  alfo  call  thofe  hoops  that  bear  up  the  tilt  of 
the  boat,  its  baths. 

BAILEMENT,  in  Law.  See  Bailment. 

BAILIAGE  is  ufed  for  the  office  of  a bailiff,  for  the 
place  where  he  keeps  his  feat,  and  for  the  territory  fubjett 
to  his  jurifdittion  ; which  laft  is  alfo  denominated  bailiwick. 

Bailiage,  Water,  is  an  ancient  duty  received  by  the  city 
of  Loudon,  for  all  goods  and  merchandifes  brought  into  or 
carried  out  of  the  port.  See  Balliags. 

BAILIE,  in  Scots  Law,  a judge  anciently  appointed 
by  the  king  over  fuch  lands  not  eretted  into  a regality  as 
happened  to  fall  to  the  crown  by  forfeiture  or  otherwife  ; 
how  abolifhed.  It  is  alfo  the  name  of  a magiitrate  in  royal 
boroughs,  and  of  the  judge  appointed  by  a baron  over  lands 
eretted  into  a barony. 

BAILIES,  William,  M.  D.  in  Biography,  prattifed 
medicine  at  London,  and  then  at  Bath,  about  the  middle 
of  the  lafl  century,  but  having  a difpute  with  Drs.  Oliver 
and  Lucas,  who  had  the  greateft  (hare  of  the  bufinefs  there, 
he  foon  quitted  that  city,  and  went  to  Pruffiu,  and  was 
made  phyilcian  to  Frederick  the  Great,  to  whom  he  was 
recommended  as  a perfon  of  great  knowledge  and  expe- 
rience in  his  profeffion.  The  king  telling  him,  on  his 
being  introduced  to  him,  he  mu  ft  certainly  have  killed  a 
great  number  of  perfons  in  the  courfe  of  acquiring  his  ex- 
perience, the  phyfician  is  faid  to  have  anfwered,  “ pas  tant 
que  votre  majefte” — not  fo  many  as  your  majefty. 
The  bon  mot  happened  not  to  difpleafe,  and  the  dottor 
continued  in  favour  with  the  king  to  the  time  of  his 
death. 

In  1757,  E)r.  Bailies  publifhed  an  effay  on  the  Waters  of 
Bath,  with  the  view  probably  of  making  himfelf  known 
there  : alfo  a narrative  of  fatts,  proving  a confpiracy  between 
the  Drs.  Oliver  and  Lucas,  to  exclude  him  from  all  conful- 
tations  at  Bath.  Gen.  Biog.  Didl. 

BAILIFF,  in  a general J'etife,  denotes  an  officer  appointed 
for  the  adminiftration  of  juftice  within  a certain  diitridl, 
called  bailiwick. 

The  word  is  alfo  written  bade,  baily,  bayly,  baylie,  and 
bai/lif,  in  Latin  ballivus. — It  is  formed  from  the  French 
baill/f,  that  is  prafectus  provinciee,  of  bail,  an  old  word  de- 
noting a guardian  or  governor  of  a youth  originally  derived 
from  the  Latin  bajulus,  which  figaified  the  fame. 

Pafquier  maintains,  that  bailiffs  were  originally  a kind  of 
commiffionersj  or  judges  delegate,  feat  into  the  provinces 
to  examine  whether  or  no  juftice  were  well  diftributed  by 
the  counts,  who  were  then  the  ordinary  judges.  Loyfeau, 
with  more. probability,  refers  the  origin -of  bailiffs  to  the 
ufurpation  and  ialenefs  of  the  great  lords,  who,  having  got 
the  adminiftration  of  juftice  into  their  own  hands,  and  being 
weary  of  the  burden,  turned  it  over  to  their  deputies,  whom 
they  called  bailiffs. 

The  bailiff.;  had,  at  firft,  thefuperintendence  of  arms,  of  juf- 
tice, and  of  the  finances  ; but  abiding  their  power,  they 
were  by  degrees  dripped  of  it,  and  the  greateft  part  of  their 
authority  transferred  to  their  lieutenants,  who  were  to  be 
men  of  the  long  robe.  In  France,  they  affumed  forae 


prerogatives,  as  being  reputed  the  heads  of  their  refpettive 
diitritts  ; in  their  name  juftice  was  adminiftered,  contrails 
and  other  deeds  paffed,  and  to  them  was  committed  the  com- 
mand of  the  militia. 

From  thefe  the  Englifh  bailiffs  originally  took  both  their 
name  and  their  office  : for  as  the  French,  had  eight  parlia- 
ments, which  were  fupreme  courts  whence  no  appeal  lay, 
within  the  precintts  of  the  feveral  parliaments  or  provinces, 
and  in  which  juftice  was  adminiftered  by  bailiffs,  at  leaii  by 
their  lieutenants;  fo  in  England  are  feveral  counties  where- 
in juftice  was  and  is  ft  ill  adminiftered  by  a vifeount  or  fheriff, 
who  appears  likewjfe  to  have  been  called  bailiff;  and  his 
diftritt  or  county,  bailiwick  or  bal/iva.  In  the  ftatute  of 
magna  charta,  c.  28.  and  14  Ed.  III.  c.  9.  the  word 
bailiff  feems  to  comprehend  as  well  (heriffs,  as  bailiffs  of 
hundreds.  Farther,  the  counties  were  again  fubdivided 
into  hundreds  ; within  which  it  is  manifeft,  juftice  was  an- 
ciently rendered  by  officers  called  bailiffs.  And  it  appears 
by  Bratton  (1.  3.  tratt.  2.  c.  34),  that  bailiffs  of  hundreds 
might  anciently  hold  plea  of  appeal  and  approvers.  But 
thole  hundred-courts  are  now  fwallowed  up  by  the  county- 
courts,  certain  franchifes  alone  excepted';  and  the  bailiff  ’s 
name  and  office  grown  into  fuch  contempt,  at  leaft  thefe 
bailiffs  of  hundreds,  that  they  are  now  no  more  than  bare 
meflengers,  and  mandatories  within  their  liberties,  to  ferve 
writs,  and  fuch  mean  offices.  In  other  refpetts,  the  name 
is  Hill  in  good  efteem  ; for  the  chief  magillrates  in  divers 
towns  are  called  bailiffs  ; and  fometimes  the  perfons  to 
whom  the  king’s  caftles  are  committed  are  called  bailiffs  : 
as  the  bailiff  of  Dover  caftle,  &c. 

Of  the  ordinary  bailiffs,  there  are  feveral  forts  ; viz. 
bailiffs  of  liberties,  (heriff’s  bailiffs,  bailiffs  of  lords  of  manors  ; 
bailiffs  of  hufbandry,  &c. 

Bailiffs  of  Idler  lies,  are  thofe  bailiffs  who  are  appointed 
by  every  lord  within  his  liberty,  to  execute  procefs  and  per- 
form fuch  offices  therein  as  the  bailiff  errant  doth  at  large 
in  the  county;  but  bailiffs  errant  or  itinerant  as  ihey  were 
formerly  called,  who  went  up  and  down  the  country  to 
ferve  procefs,  are  now  out  of  uie. 

Bailiffs  of  liberties  and  franchifes  are  to  be  fworn  to  take 
diftreffes,  impanel  jurors, make  returns  by  indenture  between 
them  and  (heriffs,  &c.  and  (hall  be  punifhed  tor  malicious 
diftreffes  by  fine  and  treble  damages,  by  ancient  ftatutes 
12  Ed.  II.  ft.  1.  c.  5.  14  Ed.  III.  ft.  1.  c.  9.  20  Ed.  III. 
c.  6.  1 Ed.  III.  ft.  1.  c.  5.  2 Ed.  III.  c.  4.  5 Ed.  III. 

c.  4.  11  Hen.  VII.  c.  15.  27  Hen.  VIII.  c.  24.  3 Geo.L 
c.  15.  § 10. 

The  bailiff  of  a liberty  may  make  an  inquifition  and  ex- 
tent upon  an  e legit.  Cro.  Car.  319.  Thefe  bailiffs  of  liber- 
ties cannot  arreft  a man  without  a warrant  from  the  (heriff 
of  the  county  ; and  yet  the  (heriff  may  not  enter  the  liberty 
himfelf,  at  the  fuit  ot  a fubjett  (unleis  it  be  on  a quo  minus , 
or  capias  utlagatuni),  without  a claufe  in  his  writ,  non  omittas 
propter  aliquam  libertatem.  See.  If  the  (heriff,  See.  enters 
the  liberty  without  fuch  power,  the  lord  of  the  liberty  may 
have  an  aftion  aerainft  him;  though  the  execution  of  the 
writ  may  Hand  good.  1 Vent.  406.  2 In  ft.  453. 

Bailiffs  of  Sheri fs,  are  either  bailiffs  of  hundreds,  or 
fpecial  bailiffs.  Bailiffs  of  hundreds  are  officers  appointed 
over  thofe  refpettive  diilritts  by  the  (heriffs  to  collett  fines 
therein;  to  fummon  juries  ; to  attend  the  judges  andjuftices 
at  the  affifes  and  quarter  feffions  ; and  alfo  to  execute  writs 
and  procefs  in  the  feveral  hundreds.  But  as  thefe  are  ge- 
nerally plain  men,  and  not  thoroughly  fkilful  in  this  latter 
part  of  their  office,  that  of  ferving  writs,  and  making  arreft s 
and  executions,  it  is  now  ufual  to  join  fpecial  bailiffs  with 
them  ; who  are  generally  mean  perfons  employed  by  the 
(heriffs  on  account  only  of  their  adroitnefs  and  dexterity  in 
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hunting  and  felzing  their  prey.  A bailiff  of  a liberty  is  an 
officer  which  the  court  takes  notice  of;  but  a ffieriff’s 
bailiff  is  not  an  officer  of  the  court,  but  only  the  ffieriff 
himfelf.  Parch.  23  Car.  1.  13.  R.  The  arreft  of  the  ffieriff’s 
bailiff  is  the  arreft  of  the  ffieriff  himfelf,  and  if  any  refcous 
be  made  of  any  perion  arrefted,  it  ffiall  be  adjudged  done 
to  the  fneriff : alio,  if  the  bailiff  permit  a prifoner  to  efcape, 
adion  may  be  brought  againft  the  ffieriff.  Co.  Lit.  61.  168. 
Sheriffs  are  anfwerable  for  the  mifdemeanor  of  their  bailiffs, 
and  are  to  have  remedy  againft  them.  2 Inft.  19.  The  lat- 
ter are  therefore  ufually  bound  in  an  obligation  with  fureties 
for  the  execution  of  their  office,  and  thence  are  called  lound- 
hailiffs,  which  the  common  people  have  corrupted  into  a 
much  more  homely  appellation. 

There  are  thirty-iix  ferjeants  at  mace  in  London,  who 
may  be  termed  bailiffs,  and  each  of  them  gives  fecurity  to 
the’  ffieriffs.  By  ftat.  14  Ed.  III.  c.  9.  ffieriffs  ffiall  ap- 
point fuch  bailiff's  for  whom  they  will  anfwer  ; and  by  ftati 
1 Hen.  V.  c.  4.  no  fheriff’s  bailiff  ffiall  be  attorney  in  the 
king’s  court.  R.  M.  1654. 

Bailiffs  of  Lords  of  Manors,  are  thofethat  colled!  their 
rents,  and  levy  their  lines  and  amercements  ; but  fuch  a bai- 
liff cannot  diftrain  for  an  amercement  without  a fpecial  war- 
rant from  the  lord  or  his  fteward.  Cro.  Eliz.  698.  Lie 
cannot  give  licence  to  commit  a trefpafs,  as  to  cut  down 
trees,  &c.,  though  he  maylicenfe  one  to  go  over  land,  being 
a trefpafs  to  the  poffeffion  only,  the  profits  of  which  are  at 
his  difpofal.  Cro.  Jac.  337.  377.  A bailiff  may,  by  himfelf, 
or  by  command  of  another,  take  cattle  damage-feafant  upon 
the  land.  1 Danv.  Abr.  685.  Yet  amends  cannot  be  ten- 
dered to  the  bailiff,  for  he  may  not  accept  of  amends,  nor 
deliver  the  diftrefs  when  once  taken.  5 Rep.  76.  Thefe 
bailiffs  may  do  any  thing  for  the  benefit  of  their  mafters  ; 
and  it  ffiall  Hand  good  till  the  mailer  difagrees  : but  they 
can  do  nothing  to  the  prejudice  of  their  mafters.  Lit.  Rep. 
70- 

Bailiffs  of  Courts-Baron,  fummon  thefe  courts,  and  ex- 
ecute the  procefs  thereof ; they  prefent  all  pound-breaches, 
cattle  ftrayed,  &c. 

Bailiffs  of  Hufbandry,  are  fuch  as  belong  to  private  per- 
fons  of  good  eftates,  and  have  the  difpofal  of  the  inferior 
fervants,  with  regard  to  their  labour  ; they  alfo  fell  trees, 
repair  houfes,  hedges,  See. ; and  collect  the  profits  of  the 
land  for  their  lord  and  mailer,  and  they  render  account  to 
him  yearly,  & c.  Bclides  thefe,  there  are  alfo  bailiffs  of  the 
fonjl , for  which  fee  Manwood,  pt.  1.  p.  113. 

We  alio  meet  with  divers  other  fpecies  and  denominations 
of  bailiffs  in  thefe  and  the  neighbouring  countries  ; as  pro- 
vincial,royal,  t liner  ant,  and  heritable  bailiffs  ; bailiffsoi  France, 
of  the  empire,  of  boroughs,  See. 

Bailiff,  Provincial,  bai/i-vus  provincialis,  among  the 
French,  was  an  officer  appointed  to  adminiller  juftice  in  a 
certain  province  or  county,  with  an  authority  fomewhat 
like  that  of  our  juftice  of  affize,  inftituted  by  the  dukes 
and  counts  in  their  feveral  territories,  after  they  had  pro- 
cured the  inheritance  of  them.  Thefe  acted  in  the  name, 
and  by  authority,  not  of  the  king,  as  justiciaries,  but  of 
the  dukes  or  counts  who  appointed  them,  and  whofe  depu- 
ties they  were.  Spelman  takes  them  to  be  the  fame  with 
what  among  our  Saxon  anceftors,  were  denominated  alder- 
men of  counties,  miL graves  or  reves,  which  afterwards  be- 
came vicecomites,  and  ffieriffs. 

Appeals  lay  from  thefe  to  the  bailiffs  of  France,  bailivi 
Franc'ur , who  were  thefe  appointed  over  the  provinces  ori- 
ginady  belonging  to  tire  crown. 

Bai lifts,  Royal,  bailivi  regii,  were  thofe  over  provinces 
afterwards  annexed  to  the  crown.  Something  like  theie 
ftili  fubliiU  in  Scotland,  under  the  title  of  high  or  heritable 


bailiffs  ; as  thofe  of  Cunningham,  Carrick,  and  Kyle  ; th<* 
firft  in  the  families  of  the  earls  of  Eglington,  the  fecond  of 
the  earl  of  Caffils,  the  third  of  the  earl  of  Loudon. 

Bailiffs  of  Boroughs,  bailivi  burgorum,  were  magiftrates 
anciently  in  cities  and  towns,  anfwering,  in  fome  meafure, 
to  what  of  later  times  was  called  portgrave,  mayor,  See. 

Canterbury  was  a bailiff  town  five  hundred  years  before  it 
was  made  a mayor  town.  Weftminfter,  Southwark,  Scar- 
borough, &c.  are  ftill  governed  by  bailiffs. 

Bailiff's  differ  in  this  from  mayors,  that  the  latter  are  al- 
ways fingle  in  one  place,  whereas  there  were  ufually  two 
bailiffs  to  -a  city,  as  formerly  at  London,  and  fometimes 
four,  as  at  Norwich. 

Bailiff  of  the  Empire,  was  anciently  the  vicar  or  regent 
of  the  empire  ; as  appears  from  a letter  of  Henry  of  Flan- 
ders to  pope  Innocent  III.  wherein  he  fays,  the  princes, 
barons,  and  knights,  have  elected  me  bailiff  of  the  empire ; 
bailivus  imperii. 

Bailiff,  Water,  is  an  officer  anciently  eftabliffied  in  all 
port- towns  for  the  fearching  of  (hips,  as  appears  from  28 
Hen.  VI.  cap.  5. 

There  is  fuch  an  officer  ftill  on  foot  in  the  city-  of  Lon- 
don, who  fupervifes  and  fearches  all  fiffi  brought  thither  ; 
and  gathers  the  toll  ariling  from  the  river  of  Thames. — He 
attends  alfo  on  the  lord  mayor  in  his  expeditions  by  water, 
and  hath  the  principal  care  of  marffialiing  the  gueiis  at  the 
table.  He  alfo  arrefts  men  for  debt,  or  other  perfonal  or 
criminal  matters,  on  the  river  of  Thames,  by  warrant  of  his. 
fuperiors. 

BAILII,  David,  in  Biography,  a painter  of  perfpeftive 
views,  and  portraits,  was  born  at  Leyden  in  1584,  learned  to 
draw  and  defign  under  his  father,  and  profecuted  his  ftudies 
under  Adrian  Verburg,  and  Cornelius  Vandervoort,  with  the 
latter  of  whom  he  fpent  fix  years.  Bailii  copied  many  capi- 
tal paintings  of  fome  great  mailers,  in  the  poffeffion  of  Van- 
dervoort, with  critical  care  and  obfervation  ; and  particularly 
a peripeclive  view  of  the  infide  of  a church,  originally 
painted  by  Stenwyck,  which  was  fo  accurately  finifhed,  that 
Stenwyck  himfelf  could  fcarcely  diftin guifh  the  original  from 
the  copy.  Lie  travelled  for  improvement  through  feveral 
parts  of  Italy,  and  for  fome  time  refided  at  Rome  ; and  tho 
correftnefs  of  his  drawing,  and  the  delicate  handling  and 
finifliing  of  his  pictures,  procured  for  him  every  where  em- 
ployment, admirers,  and  friends.  In  the  latter  part  of  his 
life  he  difeontinued  painting,  and  only  drew  portraits  on 
vellum  with  a pen,  which  he  heightened  with  black-lead, 
fo  as  to  give  them  wonderful  force  and  roundnefs.  He 
died  in  1638.  Pilkington. 

BAILIWICK,  Bailvwick,  or  Bayliwick,  the  ter- 
ritory of  a bailiff,  or  the  place  within  which  his  jurifdicliou 
is  terminated.  This  is  not  only  taken  for  the  county,  as  it 
is  frequently  called  in  the  writs,  but  fignifies  generally  that 
liberty  which  is  exempted  from  the  ffieriff  of  the  countv, 
over  which  the  lord  of  the  liberty  appointeth  a bailiff,  with 
fuch  powers  within  his  precinft  as  an  under-ffieriff  exer- 
cifeth  under  the  ffieriff  of  the  county  ; fuch  as  the  bailiff 
of  Weftminfter,  See.  Stat.  27  Eliz.  c.  12.  Wood’s  Inft, 
206. 

BAILLEAU  L’Ev  eque,  in  Geography,  a town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  the  Eure  and  Loire,  and 
chief  place  of  a canton  in  the  diilricft  of  Chartres,  1^  league 
north-weft  of  Chartres. 

BAILLE  E,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Mayenne,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in  the  diftrift 
cf  Chateaugontier,  4^  leagues  north-eall  of  Chateaugon- 
tier. 

BAILLER,  in  Lai v.  See  Bailment. 

BAILLET,  Adrian,  in  Biography,  an  eminent  French 
2 critic, 


critic,  Teas  born  in  1641,  of  obfeure  parents,  at  Neuviile,  a 
village  near  Beauvais.  Having  completed  his  education  in 
the  college  of  the  city,  he  took  holy  orders  in  1676,  but 
foan  quitted  the  clerical  profeffion,  and  devoted  himfelf  en- 
tirely to  ftudy.  Lamoignon,  prefident  of  the  parliament  of 
Paris,  made  him  K13  librarian,  and  in  this  ftation  he  continued 
till  his  death  in  1706.  Pie  was  a man  of  indefatigable  ap- 
plication, and  extenfive  erudition.  As  he  was  always  read- 
ing or  writing,  it  is  no  wonder  that  his  acquaintance  with 
authors  was  great,  and  his  works  numerous.  Plis  principal 
performance  was  “ Jugemens  des  S'avans  fur  les  priucipaux 
Out  rages  des  Auteurs;”  it  is  a valuable  colleffiionof  faffis  and 
obfervations.  In  the  hill  volume  he  lays  down  rules  for 
judging  of  authors  and  their  productions  ; the  three  fol- 
lowing, publifhed  in  1685,  treat  of  printers,  critics,  tranf- 
lators,  authors  of  difeoveries,  &c.  ; and  the  next  live  on 
poets.  The  work  would  have  been  profecuted  agree- 
ably to  a plan  pvefented  by  the  author  to  the  public  in 
1694,  if  he  had  not  been  difeouraged  by  fevere  criticifm  and 
fatire  in  the  Anti-Baillet  of  Menage,  and  other  pieces.  Aban- 
doning this  delign,  he  directed  his  attention  to  other  fub- 
jeffis  ; and  he  wrote,  in  16(93,  “A  treat  ife  on  the  worfhip 
of  the  Virgin  Mary  another  in  1695,  “ O11  the  Care  of 
Souls  “ The  Lives  of  Saints”  in  4 vols.  fol.  and  in 
17  vols.  8vo.  in  1701  ; “The  Life  of  Defcartes,”  in  2 vols. 
4to.  in  1691,  and  abridged  in  nmo.,  in  1692  ; “ The 
.Life  of  Richer,  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,”  written  in  1692, 
and  publifhed  in  1714.  “ The  life  of  Godfrey  Iiermant, 

doffior  of  the  Sorbonne,”  printed  at  Amfterdam  in 
1717,  i2mo;  “An  Hiftoyy  of  Holland,  from  the  truce 
of  1609,”  where  Grotius  finiftied,  “to  the  peace  of  Ni- 
jneguen,”  publifhed  at  Paris,  under  the  name  of  “Neuviile,” 
in  4 vols.  i2mo.  1693  ; “A  new  and  curious  Account  of 
Mufcovy,”  under  the  lame  name,  in  121110.  at  Paris,  1698  ; 
and  “An  Hiftory  of  the  contefls  of  pope  Boniface  VIII. 
with  Philip  the  Fair,  king  of  France,”  publifhed  by  father 
Long,  in  i2mo.  1718.  The  “ Jugemens  des  Savans”  was 
revifed  and  enlarged  by  M.  de  la  Monnoye,  member  of  the 
French  academy,  and  printed  at  Paris,  in  7 vols.  4to.  in 
1722,  and  in  17  vols.  in  121110.  at  Amfterdam,  in  1725. 

Baillet  is  often  tedious  and  uninterefting,  and  culpably 
negligent  with  regard  to  his  ftyle.  Gen.  Diffi. 

BAILLEUL,  John  de,  Able  de  JohnvaL  was  fo  famed 
for  his  Ikill  in  reducing  luxated  joints,  Haller  fays,  that 
his  name  palled  into  a proverb,  and  an  expert  bone-fetter 
was  called  a Bailleul.  Hal.  Bib.  Chirurg. 

Bailleul,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  North,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in  the  di- 
ftrift  of  Hazebrouch  ; it  was  formerly  fortified,  but  is  now 
without  defence.  It  contains  about  500  houfes  ; three 
leagues  E.S.E. of  CafTel,  and  4!  W.N.W.  of  Lille.  The 
place  contains  8,944  and  the  two  cantons  26,191  inhabit- 
ants: the  territory  includes  175  kiliometres  ; the  north-eaft 
canton  lias  3 and  the  fouth-well  6 communes.  N.  lat.  40° 
35'.  E long.  20  55'. 

Bailleul,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Sarte,  two  leagues  from  La  Fleche. 

Bailleul-le-Sec,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Oife,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftrift  of 
Clermont.  The  place  contains  656  and  the  canton  9506 
inhabitants  ; and  the  territory  includes  2 1 7^  kiliometres  and 
32  communes. 

BAILLIAGE,  in  Hi/lory,  the  name  of  a government 
in  Swifferland,  of  which  there  are  two  forts  : the  one  con- 
filling  of  certain  diftriffis,  into  which  all  the  ariftocratical 
cantons  are  divided,  over  which  a particular  fort  of  officer, 
called  a bailiff,  is  appointed  by  government,  to  which  he  is 
accountable  for  his  adminiftration  : the  other  fort  is  com- 
pofed  of  territories  belonging  to  two  or  more  of  them,  who 


alternately  appoint  a bailiff.  This  officer,  when  nst  re* 
{framed  by  the  peculiar  privilege  of  certain  diftriffis,  has 
the  care  of  the  police,  and  juriidiftion  in  civil  and  criminal 
caufes  in  the  fame  limitation;  and  enjoys  a dated  revenue 
ariiing  in  different  places  from  various  duties  and  taxes. 
In  cafe  of  exaffiion  or  mal-adminiftration,  an  appeal  always 
lies  from  the  bailiff  to  the  cantons,  to  which  the  bailliage 
belongs  ; and  the  place,  the  time,  and  the  members  who 
receive  the  appeal,  are  regulated  with  the  utmoft  exaffinefs. 
Coxe’s  Trav.  Switz.  vol.  j.  p.  37. 

BAILLIE,  Robert,  in  Biography,  a Prefbyterian  divine 
of  the  church  of  Scotland,  was  born  at  Glafgow,  in  the 
year  1 399,  and  educated  in  the  univerfity  01  his  native 
city  After  he  had  taken  his  degree  of  mailer  of  arts,  he 
applied  with  diligence  to  the  ftudy  of  divinity ; and  having,, 
in  1622,  received  orders  from  archbifiiop  Law,  lie  was  chofen 
a regent  of  philofophy  in  the  univerfity  of  Glafgow.  In  1633 
he  modeftly  declined  an  offer  which  was  made  him  ot  a 
church  at  Edinburgh,  and  in  1637  refufed  to  preach  a fer- 
mon  before  the  affembly  in  this  city  for  recommending  the 
canon  and  fervice  book,  then  publilhed  by  authority  ; and 
Hated  in  a letter  to  the  archbifiiop  of  Glafgow  the  reafan3 
of  his  refufal.  In  1638,  he  was  a member  of  the  famous, 
affembly  at  Glafgow,  which  was  a prelude  to  the  civil  war, 
and  it  appears,  notwithftanding  the  moderation  of  his  con- 
duct, that  he  was  not  deficient  in  his  zeal  againft  prelacy 
and  Arminianifm.  He  was  a member  of  the  following; 
general  alfemblies  till  1653,  t^e  t‘me  excepted  during  which 
he  attended  the  Weftminfter  affembly.  In  1640  he  was 
lent  by  the  covenanting  lords  to  London,  to  draw  up  an 
accufation  againft  archbifiiop  Laud,  for  the  innovations  he 
had  obtruded  upon  the  church  of  Scotland.  Soon  after 
his  return,  in  1642,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  profeffors 
of  divinity  at  Glafgow  ; and  his  reputation  was  fuel',  that 
he  received  invitations  before  this  time  from  the  other  three 
univerfities,  all  of  which  he  refufed.  He  retained  his 
profefforfiiip  till  the  reftoration  ; but  was  often  interrupted 
in  the  exercife  of  it  by  his  relidence  in  England;  for  in  1643 
he  was  chofen  one  of  the  commiffioners  oi  the  church  ot 
Scotland,  to  the  affembly  of  divines  at  Weftminfter.  Ia 
the  principles  and  views  of  this  affembly  he  feems  to  have 
entirely  concurred;  he  returned,  however,  to  his  own  coun- 
try in  1646.  When  Charles  II.  was  proclaimed  in  Scotland 
after  the  execution  of  Charles  I.,  Baillie  was  one  of  the  di- 
vines appointed  by  the  general  affembly  to  wait  upon  his 
majefty  at  the  Hague,  and  in  a fpeech  delivered  on  that 
occafion  he  expreffed,  in  the  ftrongeft  terms,  his  abhorrence 
of  the  murder  of  the  late  king,  and  in  his  fentiments  with 
regard  to  this  event  the  Prefbyterian  divines  of  that  period, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  were  almoft  univerfally  agreed. 
After  the  reftoration,  Mr.  Baiilie  was  appointed,  in 
1661,  principal  of  the  univerfity  of  Glafgow  ; but  it  is 
faid  that  a bifnopric  was  offered  him,  which  he  abfolutely 
refufed.  I11  the  courfe  of  the  year  1662,  his  health  began 
to  decline;  and  during  his  illnefs  he  was  viiited  by  the  newly 
created  archbiffiop  of  Glafgow,  whom  he  addreffed  in  the 
following  uncourtly  language:  “Mr.  Andrew  (I  will  not 
call  you  my  lord),  king  Charles  would  have  made  me  one 
of  thefe  lords;  but  I do  not  find  in  the  New  Teftament 
that  Chrift  has  any  lords  in  his  houfe.”  In  July  of  this 
year  Mr.  Baillie  died  at  the  age  of  fixty-three  years.  His 
character  was  not  more  diftinguilhed  by  his  loyalty,  than  by 
his  zeal  for  prefbytery,  and  his  averfion  to  prelacy;  and  he 
feems  to  have  been  affiliated,  in  a very  confiderable  degree, 
by  the  intolerant  fpirit  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  In 
his  letters,  he  every  where  manifefts  his  difhke  of  feffiaries  5 
and  he  hardly  omits  any  convenient  opportunity  of  {hewing 
his  difapprobation  of  the  doffirine  of  toleration.  Fie  had 
alfo  imbibed  a conliderable  portion  of  that  enthufiaftical 
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foirit  which  was  then  prevalent,  and  which  protra&ed  the 
religious  fervices  to  an  aftonilhing  length.  Accoroingly, 
Mr?  Bail’ie,  in  one  of  his  letters,  written  whilll  he  was  at- 
tending the  Weilminiter  affembly,  fpeaks  of  a devotional 
fervice  that  lafrcd  nine  hours.  Nevertheless,  he  was  a man 
of  conliderable  learning  and  ability  ; he  is  faid  to  have  under- 
feed twelve  or  thirteen  languages  ; and  Mr.  Woodrow,  lus 
h;o  rrapher  , commends  his  Latin  ftyletis  not  un'.uitable  even 
t0  die  Au^uftan  age.  Of  his  diligence  in  learning,  he  left 
iuificieut  .evidence  in  his  iiiflorical  work,  entitled,  “Opus 
Hiftoricum  et  Chronologicum.”  His  other  writings,  which 
were  chiefly  on  controverfial  and  temporary  fubjefts,  and 
which  indicated  a degree  of  violence  that  is  faid  to  have 
flowed  rather  from  the  mitigation  of  other  perfons  than 
-from  his  own  inclinations,  are  of  inferior  value.  His  “ Let- 
ters and  Journals,”  publifhed  at  Edinburgh  by  Robert 
Aiken,  in  1775,  in  two  volumes  8vo.,  contain  an  account  of 
public  ’ transactions,  both  in  Scotland  and  England,  from 
.16157  to  1662,  and  may  call  fome  light  on  the  civil  and 
ecclefiaftical  hiilory  of  that  period.  Biog.  Brit. 

BALLLONE',  in  Heraldry , is  a lion  rampant, 
a button  in  his  mouth. 

BA1LLOU,  Guillaume 


holding 


ftrew3  the  path  of  feiencc  with  flowers,  and  in  every  refpeft 
is  a moil  valuable  work  ; abounding  with  animated  delcrip- 
tion,  luminous  narrative,  and  interefting  detail.  His  peculiar 
ideas  concerning  the  early  Bate  of  Upper  Afia,  occafioued 
an  ingeniou ; correfpondence  and  difcuition  with  the  veteran 
•philofopher  Voltaire,  the  fub fiance  of  which  foon' appeared  in 
two  volumes,  intitled,  “ Letters  on  the  Origin  of  Sciences,” 
and  “ Letters  on  the  Atlantide  of  Plato.”  If  imagination 
fhine  forth  in  thefe  effays,  erudition  was  no  lets  confpicuous 
in  a great  work  compofed  in  the  years  1781  and  1782,  on 
the  fables  and  religious  creeds  of  antiquity  ; which  ftiil 
exifts  iu  manufcript,  and  the  publication  of  which  would  ex- 
tend the  fame  of  its  author,  and  gratify  the  learned  world. 
His  opinions  on  fome  points  happening  to  coincide  with  the 
theories  of  Buffon,  lie  contracted  with  that  celebrated  na- 
turalift  an  intimate  friendfliip,  which  was  diffolvedbyBailly’s 
uncoartly  oppofition  to  tire  election  of  the  abbe  Maury  into 
the  academic  Fran5aife.  The  other  volumes  of  the  “ Hif- 
tory  of  Aflronomy”  fucceffively  appeared,  and  that  capital 
work  was  completed  i u 1787,  by  the  “Hiftory  of  the  I11- 


De 


( Ballonius ),  M.  D.  a 
phyfician  of  conliderable  eminence  in  the  fixteenth  century, 
was  born  at  Paris  in  the  year  1538.  After  making  great 
progrefs  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  and  in  philofo- 
phy^  h^applied  to  the  ftudy  of  medicine.  In  1570,  he  was 
.created  doctor  ; and  in  the  year  1580,  dean  of  the  faculty 
«f  medicine  at  Paris.  In  his  time  the  difpute  between  the 
furgeons  and  phyficians  at  Paris,  as  to  their  precedence, 
began,  in  which  Ballonius  took  an  adlive  part.  It  was  de- 
cided in  favour  of  the  phyficians,  and  the  privileges  ufurped 
by  the  furgeons  annulled.  Ballonius  was  a voluminous 
writer  ; but  as  his  works  are  now  little  noticed,  we  fhall 
refer  our  readers,  for  titles  of  the  particular  treatifes,  and 
for  an  account  of  their  contents,  to  Haller’sBib.  Med.  Pradt. 

BAILLY,  Jean-Sylvain,  a celebrated  allronomer  and 
writer  of  France,  was  born  at  Paris,  on  the  fifteenth  of  Sep- 
tember 1736,  of  a family  which  had  produced  diitinguifned 
painters  for  four  fucceffive  generations.  Pie  was  bred  to  the 
fame  profefhon,  but  manifefted  an  early  tafte  for  poetry  and 
the  belles  letters.  By  an  accidental  acquaintance  with  La 
Caille,  his  attention  was  directed  to  the  fciences,  which  he 
cultivated  with  affiduity  and  fuccefs.  He  calculated  the 
orbit  of  the  comet  of  1759  ; and  in  1763  he  publifhed  an 
ufeful  and  elaborate  compilation,  being  theredudlion  of  the 
obfervations  made  by  La  Caille  in  1760  and  1761,  on  the 
zodiacal  ftars.  About  this  time  the  theory  of  Jupiter’s 
futellites  became  a particular  objedl  of  bis  inquiries,  and  in 
the  competition  for  this  prize  queftion  of  1764,  he  had  a 
formidable  rival  in  La  Grange,  afterwards  known  as  one  of 
the  firft  mathematicians  in  Europe.  The  refults  of  his  in- 
veftigations  were  colledled  into  a treatife,  publifhed  in  17 66, 
which  alfo  contained  the  firfl  part  of  his  “ Hiftory  of  Aftro- 
nomy.”  In  1771,  he  gave  a very  curious  and  important 
memoir  on  the  light  of  the  fatellites,  and  introduced  a de- 
gree of  accuracy  till  that  time  unknown  in  the  obfervations 
of  their  eclipfes  ; and  in  the  Journal  Encyclopedique  for 
May  and  July  1773,  he  addrelfed  a letter  to  M.  Bernouilli 
on  fome  difeoveries  relating  to  Jupiter’s  moons,  which  he 
had  conteftcd.  However,  the  Undies  of  M.  Bailly  were  not 
confined  to  the  abftradt  fciences  ; but  he  was  no  lefs  fuccefs- 
ful  in  his  cultivation  of  polite  literature.  His  eloge  of  Leib- 
nitz, publifhed  in  1768,  gained  the  prize  of  the  academy  of 
Berlin  ; this,  and  alfo  theelc-ges  of  Charles  V.,  of  Corneille, 
of  La  Caille,  of  Cook,  of  Moliere,  and  of  Greffet.  printedin 
1770,  were  much  admired.  In  1775,  appeared  the  firft 
yolume  of  the  “Hiftory  of  Aflronomy,”  which  indeed 


dian  and  Oriental  Aflronomy,”  a production  of  Angular 
acutcnefs,  refcarch,  and  nice  calculation.  His  “ Difcourfes 
and  Memoirs,”  which  include  the  eloges  before  mentioned, 
were  publifhed  in  two  volumes,  in  1790;  and  his  memoirs 
communicated  to  the  French  academy,  as  they  appear  in 
Rozier’s  index,  are  as  follow  : “ Memoir  upon  the  theory 
of  the  comet  of  1759  ;”  “ Memoir  upon  the  epochs  of  the 
moon’s  motions,  at  the  end  of  the  lnfl  century;”  “Firft, 
Second,  and  Third  Memoirs  on  the  theory  of  Jupiter’s 
fatellites,  1 763  “Memoir  on  the  comet  of  1 762  vol.  for 
1763;  “ Aftronomical  obfervations  made  at  Noflon,  1764;” 

“ On  the  fun’s  eclipfe  of  the  firfl  of  April  1764  “ On 

the  longitude  of  Polling,  1 764  “ Obfervations  made  at 

the  Louvre  from  1760  to  1764,  17 65  “ On  the  caufe  of 

the  variation  of  the  inclination  of  the  orbit  of  Jupiter’s 
fecond  fatellite,  1765  “ On  the  motion  of  the  Nodes,  and 

on  the  variation  of  the  inclination  of  Jupiter’s  fatellites, 
1766 “ On  the  theory  of  Jupiter’s  fatellites,  publifhed  by  M. 
Bailly,  with  tables  of  their  motions,  and  of  thofe  of  Jupiter,' 
publifhed  by  M.  Jeaurat,  17 66;”  “Obfervations  on  the' 
oppofition  of  the  fun  and  Jupiter,  1768  “ On  the  equa- 

tion of  Jupiter’s  centre,  and  on  fome  other  elements  of  the1 
theory  of  that  planet,  1768;”  “O11  the  tranfit  of  Venus 
over  the  fun,  on  the  third  of  June  1769  ; and  on  the  folar 
eclipfe,  the  fourth  of  June,  the  fame  year  1769.” 

Such  was  the  reputation  of  Bailly,  that  he  was  received 
as  an  adjundl  in  the  French  academy,  on  the  29th  of 
January  1763,  and  affociate  011  the  14th  of  July  1770.  In 
1771,  he  was  a candidate,  under  the  patronage  of  Buffon, 
for  the  office  of  fecretary  ; but  the  intereft  of  Condorcet, 

' and  the  influence  of  D’Alembert,  prevailed  in  favour  of 
Condorcet.  Of  the  academie  Fran^aife,  he  was  chofen  ie- 
cretary  in  1754  ; and  he  was  admitted  in  the  following  year 
into  the  Academy  of  Infcriptions  and  Belles  Lettres  ; the 
only  inftance,  iince  Fontenelle,  of  the  fame  perfon  being  at 
once  a member  of  all  the  three  academies.  In  1784,  he  was 
nominated  one  of  the  commiffion  to  examine  and  report  con- 
cerning the  animal  magnetifm  of  Mefmer,  as  pradtifed  by 
Deflon.  His  report  was  not  only  decifive  with  regard  to  its 
object,  but  furnifhes  a rule  for  the  inveftigation  of  fimilar 
delufions.  It  likewife  throws  light  upon  the  phyfical  effedls 
produced  by  moral  caufes  ; and  thefe  are  peculiarly  intereft- 
ing, as  caufes  of  this  nature  have  a political  influence 
on  the  general  opinions  of  fociety,  and  the  deftiny  of  nations. 

M.  Bailly,  with  an  ardent,  and,  as  it  is  generally  believed, 
an  honeft  mind,  engaged  in  thefupport  of  that  revolution  of 
France,  which  at  the  time  convulfed  Europe,  and  which, 
with  regard  to  its  confequences,  has  not  yet  fubfided.  His 

rife. 
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life,  as  a principa  agent  in  the  tranfadlions  of  this  event, 
was  very  rapid.  On  the  26th  of  April  1789,  he  was 
nominated  fecretary  by  the  electors  of  Paris  ; he  was  after- 
wards appointed  deputy  to  the  dates  general ; then  chofen 
preiideut  of  the  “Tiers  Etat  and  when  this  chamber 
was  conllituted  the  national  alfembly,  he  continued  in  the 
chair.  During  the  itruggle  between  the  popular  part 
of  the  fublilling  affemblies  and  the  court,  Bailly  was  the 
tnoft  fonvard  to  affert  the  popular  rights,  which  at  that 
time  were  new  in  France;  and  his  .temerity  would  probably 
have  been  fatal  to  himfelf,  if  he  had  not'been  fupported  by 
Mirabeau.  Bailly  dictated  the  oath  to  the  members  of 
the  tiers  etat,  “ to  refid  tyrants  and  tyranny,  and  never  to 
feparate,  until  they  had  obtained  a free  conilitution.”  After 
the  cajjture  of  tine  Badille,  on  the  14th  of  July  1789, 
he  was  apoointed  by  public  acclamation  mayor  of  the 
city;  and  in  all  his  fevcral  functions  be  is  faid  to  have 
adtcd  with  integrity,  courage,  and  moderation.  But  in  the 
xnidd  of  revolutions  the  courle  which  lie  puri'ued  was  adapted 
to  pleafe  neither  of  the  contending  parties  ; and  though 
he  acquired  great  popularity  in  the  various  deps  by  which 
the  caufe  of  the  people  gained  predominance  over  that  of 
the  court,  a circumdance  occurred,  which  gave  a turn  to 
the  popular  opinion,  and  which  rendered  him  an  object 
of  inveterate  enmity.  On  the  x 7th  of  July  1790,  the 
populace  having  collected  tumultuoufly  to  demand  the  abo- 
lition of  monarchy,  Bailly  received  orders  from  the  national 
affembly  to  difperie  the  mob.  Defirous  that  the  exifting 
laws  and  regulations  (liould  be  refpe&ed,  lie  arretted  certain 
deputies  who  came  from  fome  military  infurgents  at  Nancy; 
he  oppofed  the  rafh  proceedings  of  Marat  and  Hubert ; lie 
was  member  of  a club  Icfs  promifcuous  in  its  ad  million  of 
members  than  that  of  the  jacobins;  and  he  exerted  himfelf 
in  endeavouring  to  perfuade  the  populace  to  permit  the 
royal  family  to  depart  to  St.  Cloud.  Finally,  on  an  occa- 
fion  when  the  multitude  afiaijlted  the  foldiery  in  the  Champ 
de  Mars,  Bailly  ordered  the  latter  to  fire,  by  which  about 
forty  perions  were  killed,  and  more  than  one  hundred 
wounded.  By  thefe  concurring  circumttances  his  popu- 
larity declined,  and  at  the  dilfolution  of  the  conttituent 
affembly,  in  the  clofe  of  the  year  1791,  he  refigned  his  office, 
and  was  fucceeded  by  Petion.  His  health  was  impaired, 
and  he  retired  from  the  feene  of  tumult,  travelled  through 
different  provinces  of  France  in  the  years  1792  and  1793  ; 
and  purfued  his  literary  and  fcientiiic  refearches.  During 
this  period,  he  wrote  memoirs  of  the  events  which  he  had 
witneffed,  and  in  which  he  had  been  a principal  aftor.  In- 
ttead  of  withdrawing  from  France,  which  fome  of  his 
friends  advifed  him  to  do,  he  chufe  rather  to  fubmit  to  the 
injuftice  and  ingratitude  of  his  country.  At  the  nod  of  a 
vulgar  tyrant,  he  was  arretted,  fummardy  condemned  by  a 
fan gui nary  tribunal,  and,  on  the  15th  of  November  1793, 
was  delivered  over  to  appeaie  the  vengeance  of  an  incenfed 
and  indiferiminating  populace.  Flis  fufferings  were  ltudi- 
oufly  protracted ; circumttances  of  peculiar  ignominy  at- 
tended his  execution ; and  he  was  executed  near  the  fpot 
where  he  gave  orders  for  the  military  to  fire  on  the  people. 
He  wore  the  red  fhirt,  or  badge  of  confpiracy,  and  was 
placed  in  3 cart,  with  his  hands  tied  behind  him.  In  his 
progrefs  to  the  place  of  execution,  he  was  infulted  and 
abufed  ; and  when  lie  arrived  at  the  falal  fpot,  during  the 
removal  of  the  guillotine,  he  was  forced  to  defeend  from 
the  cart,  and  to  walk  round  the  field,  in  order  to  gratify 
more  completely  the  rancour  of  t he  mob.  But  all  thcle  trials 
were  .endured  by  him  with  firmnefs  and  magnanimity.  A 
by-ftander,  at  the  time  of  his  attending  the  platform,  in- 
fultingiy  exclaimed,  “ Bailly,  you  tremble;”  to  which  he 
Vox.  III. 
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inttantly  replied,  “Yes,  but  not  with  fear he  fiiook  in- 
deed on  account  of  the  inclemency  of  the  weather.  The 
character  of  Bailly,  thus  prematurely  cut  off  in  the  fifty- 
feventh  year  of  his  age,  .may  be  eftimated  by  his  works.  In 
his  perfon  he  was  tall;  his  deportment  was  fedate  and  grave; 
and  he  blended  firmnefs  with  fenfibility.  During  his  ma- 
gi itracy,  lie  fpent  part  of  his  fortune  in  relieving  the  wants 
of  the  poor;  and  he  retired  from  office,  impoverifiied  rather 
than  enriched : and  in  the  various  tranfadlions  of  his  life, 
he  ettablifhed  the  character  of  integrity  and  dilinteivttednefs. 
Flis  wife,  who  was  the  widow  of  his  intimate  friend  Ray- 
mond Gaye,  and  whom  he  married  in  1787,  furvived  him. 
Fie  had  eight  nephews,  whom  he  educated  with  all  tin* 
attention  and  tendernefs  of  a father.  With  regard  to  the 
motives  which  actuated  his  public  conduit,  there  feems  to 
be  no  difference  of  opinion,  whatever  difeordant  fentiments 
may  be  entertained  concerning  the  caufe  to  which  his  ta- 
lents and  life  were  devoted.  Lalande’s  Eloge  de  Bailly. 

Bailly,  or  Bailiff,  ch  la  Riviere , phyfician  to  king 
Henry  IV.,  was  born  at  Falaife  in  Normandy,  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  fixteenth  century.  Fie  was  a ftrenuous  advocate 
for  the  doctrines, of  Paracell'us ; and  in  1578  he  published  his 
“ Demofterion,  feu  Aphorifmi  ccc.  contine’ntes  fummam 
dodlrinae  Paracelficx,”  8vo.  Parifiis.  It  contains  a defence 
of  his  practice,  which  being  ttrongly  oppofed  by  the  cotem- 
porary  phyiicians,  in  the  following  year  he  gave  his  “ Re- 
Iponiio  ad  queftiones  propofitasa  Medicis  Pari  fieri  fib  us,”  alfo 
in  8vo.  In  1580,  he  publifiied  “ De  pefte  tradlatus,”  8vo. 
Voces  viri,  Haller  fays,  vix  tenfum  admittunt.  We  fliall 
omit  the  titles  of  his  various  other  writings,  which  may 
be  found  recited  in  Haller’s  Bib.  Med.  Pract.  vol.  ii. 
p.  218. 

Monf.  Carrere  fays  of  this  phyfician,  that  perceiving  he 
was  about  to  die,  lie  called  his  fervants  to  him  fingly,  and 
gave  to  each  of  them  a portion,  iirtt  of  his  money,  then  of 
his  plate  and  furniture,  bidding  them,  as  foon  as  they  had 
taken  what  he  had  given,  to  leave  the  houfe,  and  fee  him 
no  more.  When  the  phyiicians  came  to  vifit  him,  they  told 
him  they  had  found  his  door  open,  and  the  fervants  and 
the  furniture  removed  and  gone,  nothing  in  fadt  remaining 
but  the  bed  on  which  he  lay.  Then  the  dodfor,  taking 
leave  of  his  phyiicians,  faid,  fince  his  baggage  was  packed 
up  and  gone,  it  was  time  that  he  fhould  go  alfo.  He  died 
the  fame  day,  November  the  5th,  160c.  Eloy  Didl. 
Hitt. 

BAILMENT,  fromFr.  bailler , to  deliver , in  Law,  is  ade- 
livery  of  goods  in  truft,  upon  a contradl  expreffed  or  implied 
that  the  truft  fliall  be  faithfully  executed  on  the  part  of  the 
bailee , a perfon  to  whom  they  are  delivered;  and  the  goods 
rc-delivered  as  foon  as  the  time  or  ule  for  which  they  were 
bailed  fliall  have  elapfed  or  be  performed.  There  are  fix 
forts  of  bailments,  which  devolve  a care  and  obligation  on 
the  party  to  whom  goods  are  bailed ; and  which  confe- 
quently  fubjedt  him  to  an  adtion,  if  he  milbehave  with  re- 
gard to  the  truft  repofed  in  him, 

1.  A bare  and  naked  bailment,  to  keep  for  the  life  of  the 
bailer,  which  is  called  depofitum;  and  fuch  bailee  is  not 
chargeable  for  a common  negleft,  but  it  mutt  be  a grofs  one 
to  make  him  liable.  2.  A delivery  of  goods  which  are 
ufeful  to  keep,  and  they  are  to  be  returned  again  in  fpecie, 
which  is  called  accommodation, .or  a lending  gratis ; and  in  fuch 
cafe  the  borrower  is  ftridfly  bound  to  keep  them  ; for  if  he  be 
guilty  of  the  lead  negledt,  he  fliall  be  anfwerable,  but  he 
fliall  not  be  charged  where  there  is  no  default  in  him.  3. 

A delivery  of  goods  for  hire,  called  locatio  or  conduSio ; and 
the  hirer  is  to  take  all  imaginable  care,  and  reftore  them  at 
the  time;  and  if  he  ufe  fuch  care,  he  Audi  not  be  bound. 
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4.  A delivery  by  way  of  pledge,  called  vadium;  in 
fuch  goods  the  pawnee  has  a ipecial  property ; and  n 
c-oods  be  the  worfe  for  ufing,  the  pawnee  mull  not  ufe 
Them;  otherwife  he  may  ufe  them  at  hir.  peril  ; as  jew  eh> 
pawned  to  a lady,  if  fhe  keep  them  in  a bag,  and  they  aie 
itolen,  fhe  fliall  not  be  charged  ; but  if  fire  go  with  them  to 
a play,  and  they  are  ftoleii,  fire  fhall  be  anfwerable.  If  the 
pawnee  be  at  a charge  i.i  keeping  them,  he  may  ufe  them  for 
liis  reafonable  charge  ; but  if,  notwithstanding  a.11  his  dili- 
gence, he  lofe  tlie  pledge,  yet  he  fhall  recovei  tne  oftt. 
But  if  he  lofe  it  after  the  money  tendered,  he  fliall  be 
chargeable,  for  he  is  a wrong-doer;  art  r money  paid  (and 
tender  and  refufal  is  the  fame)  it  ceafes  to  be  a pledge,  and 
therefore  the  pawnor  may  either  bring  an  aftion  of  cijjumpjit , 
and  declare  that  the  defendant  promifed  to  return  the  goods 
upon  requeft  ; or  trover,  the  property  being  veiled  in  him  by 
the  tender,  j.  A delivery  of  gjoods  to  be  carried  lor  a re- 
ward. (See  Carrier.)  6.  A delivery  of  goods  to  do  fonre 
aft  about  them  (as  to  carry)  without  a reward,  called  by 
Bracfon  mandatum,  in  Englifh,  an  afting  by  commiffion  ; 
and  though  he  get  nothing  for  his  pains,  yet  if  there  were 
any  negleft  in  him,  lie  will  be  anfwerable,  for  his  having  un- 
dertaken trull  is  a fufficient  confideration  ; but  if  the  goods 
be  raifufed  by  a third  perfon,  in  the  way,  without  any 
negleft  of  his,  he  will  not  be  liable,  being  to  have  no 
reward. 

On  this  fubjeft,  fir  William  Jones’s  “ Effay  on  the  Law 
of  Bailment”  merits  particular  attention;  and  the  following 
analyiis  will  convey  much  knowledge  in  a fliort  compafs. 
X.  “ Definitions,  i.  Bailment , as  before  at  the  beginning  of 
this  article.  2.  Depofit  is  a bailment  of  goods  to  be  kept  for 
the  bailor  without  recompence.  3.  Mandate  is  a bailment  of 
goods,  without  reward,  to  be  carried  from  place  to  place,  or 
to  have  fome  aft  performed  about  them.  4.  Lending  for 
vfe  is  a bailment  of  a thing  for  a certain  time,  to  be  ufed  by 
the  borrower  without  paying  for  it.  5.  Pledging,  is  a bail- 
ment of  goods  by  a debtor  to  his  creditor,  to  be  kept  till 
the  debt  be  difeharged.  6.  Letting  to  hire  is  ( 1 ) a bailment 
of  a thing  to  be  ufed  by  the  hirer  for  a compenfation  in 
money;  or  (2)  a letting  out  of  work  and  labour  to  be  done, 
or  care  and  attention  to  be  beftowed,  by  the  bailee  on  the 
goods  bailed,  and  that  for  a pecuniary  recompence;  or  (3) 
of  care  and  pains  in  carrying  the  things  delivered  from  one 
place  to  another,  for  a ilipulated  or  implied  reward.  7. 
Innominate  bailments  are  thefe  where  the  compenfation  for 
the  ufe  of  a thing,  or  for  labour  and  attention  is  not  pecu- 
niary; but  either  (1 ) the  reciprocal  ufe  or  the  gift  of  fome 
other  thing;  or  (2)  work  and  pains  reciprocally  under- 
taken; or  (3)  the  ule  or  gift  of  another  thing  in  coniider- 
ation  of  care  and  labour;  and  converfely.  8.  Ordinary  re- 
gie 8,  is  the  omiffion  of  that  care,  which  every  man  of  com- 
mon prudence,  and  capable  of  governing  a family,  takes  of 
his  own  concerns.  9.  Grofs  negleft , is  the  want  of  that  care 
which  every  man  of  common  fenfe,  how  inattentive  i'oever, 
takes  of  his  own  property.  10.  Slight  negleft  is  the  omif- 
fion of  that  diligence  which  very  circumfpeft  and  thought- 
ful perfons  ufe  in  fecuring  their  own  goods  and  chattels. 
11.  A naked  contra  ft  is  a contraft  made  without  confidera- 
tion or  recompence. 

“ II.  The  rules  which  may  be  confidercd  as  axioms  flow- 
ing from  natural  reafon,  good  morals,  and  found  policy,  are 
thefe.  1.  A bailee  who  derives  no  benefit  from  his  under- 
taking,, is  refponfible  only  for  grofs  negleft.  2.  A.  bailee 
who  alone  receives  benefit  from  the  bailment,  is  refponfible 
for  flight  negleft.  3.  When  the  bailment  is  beneficial  to 
both  parties,  the  bailee  mull  anfwer  for  ordinary  negleft. 

A ipecial  agreement  of  any  bailee  to  anfwer  for  more  or 
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lefs,  35  in  general  valid.  5.  All  bailees,  are  anfwerable  for 
aftual  fraud,  even  though  the  contrary  be  ilipulated.  (5» 
No  bailee  fnall  be  charged  for  a lofs  by  inevitable  accident  or 
irrefiitible  force,  except  by  fpecial  agreement.  7.  Robbery 
by  force  is  confidered  as  irrefiitible;  but  a lofs  by  private- 
health  is  prelumptive  evidence  of  ordinary  negleft.  3. 
Grofs  negleft  is  a violation  of  good  faith.  9.  No  aftion 
lies  to  compel  performance  of  a naked  contraft.  10.  A 
reparation  may  be  obtained  by  fuit  for  every  damage  occa- 
fioaed  by  an  injury.  1 t.  The  negligence  of  a fervant,  afting^ 
by  his  mailer’s  exprefs  or  implied  order,  is  the  negligence  ot 
the  mailer. 

“ III.  From  thefe  rules  the  following  propofitions  are 
evidently  deducible.  1.  A depositary  is  refponfible  only  far 
grofs  neglect;  or,  in  other  words,  for  a violation  of  good 
faith.  2.  A depositary,  whofe  charafter  is  known  to  his, 
depofitor,  fhall  not  anfwer  for  mere  negleft,  if  he  take  110 
better  care  o'f  his  own  goods,  and  they  alfo  be  fpoiled  or 
deilroyed.  3.  A mandatary  to  carry  is  refponfible  only  for 
grofs  negleft,  or  a breach  of  good  faith.  4.  A mandatary 
to  perform  a work  is  bound  to  ule  a degree  of  diligence 
adequate  to  the  performance  of  it.  5.  A man  cannot  be 
compelled  by  action  to  perform  his  promife  of  engaging  in 
a depofit  or  mandate  ; but, — 6.  A reparation  may  be  ob- 
tained by  fuit  for  damage  6ccafioned  by  the  non-performance 
of  a promife  to  become  a depolitary,  or  a mandatary.  7. 
A borrower  for  ufe  is  refponfible  for  flight  negligence.  8. 
A pawnee  is  anfwerable  for  ordinary  negleft.  9.  The  hirer 
of  a thing  is  anfwerable  for  ordinary  negleft.  xo.  A work- 
man for  hire  muft  anfwer  for  ordinary  negleft  of  the  goods 
bailed,  and  muft  apply  a degree  of  fkill  equal  to  his  under- 
taking. 1 1.  A letter  to  hire  of  his  care  and  attention,  is  re- 
fponfible for  ordinary  negligence.  12.  A carrier  for  hire  by 
land  or  by  water  is  anfwerable  for  ordinary  negleft. 

“ IV.  Exceptions  to  the  above  rules  and  propositions.. 
1.  A man  who  fpontaneoufly  and  officioufly  engages  to  keep 
or  to  carry  the  goods  of  another,  though  without  reward, 
mult  anfwer  for  flight  negleft.  2.  If  a man  through  flrong- 
perfuafion  and  with  reluctance  undertake  the  execution  of  a 
mandate,  no  more  can  fie  acquired  of  him  than  a fair  exer- 
tion of  his  ability.  3.  All  bailees  become  refponfible  for 
Ioffes  by  cafualty  or  violence,  after  their  refufal  to  return  the 
things  bailed  ; on  a lawful  demand.  4.  A borrower  and  a 
hirer  are  anfwerable  in  all  events,  if  they  keep  the  things 
borrowed  or  hired  after  the  flipulated  time,  or  ufe  them 
differently  from  their  agreement.  5.  A depofitary  and  a 
pawnee  are  anfwerable  in  all  events  if  they  ufe  the  things 
depofited  or  pawned.  6.  An  inn-keeper  is  chargeable  for 
the  goods  of  his  gueft  within  his  inn,  if  the  guefls  be  robbed 
by  the  fervants  or  inmates  of  the  keeper.  7.  A common 
carrier  by  land  or  by  water  m'ufl  indemnify  the  owner  of  the 
goods  carried,  if  he  be  robbed  of  them. 

“V.  It  is  no  exception,  but  a corollary  from  the  rules, 
that  every  bailee  is  refponfible  for  a lofs  by  accident  or  force, 
however  inevitable  or  irrefiflible ; if  it  be  occafioned  by  that 
degree  of  negligence  for  which  the  nature  of  his  contraft 
makes  him  generally  anfwerable.” 

The  following  cafes  may  ferve  to  illuftrate  the  above 
principles. 

A man  leaves  a chefl  locked  up  with  another  to  be  kept, 
and  doth  not  make  known  to  him  what  is  therein  ; if  the 
cheft  and  goods  in  it  are  ftolen,  the  perfon  who  received 
them  fhall  not  be  charged  for  the  fame,  for  he  was  not  trufled 
with  them.  And  what  is  faid  as  to  Healing  is  to  be  under- 
flood  of  all  other  inevitable  accidents ; but  it  is  necefiary 
for  a man  that  receives  goods  to  be  kept,  to  receive  them  in 
a fpecial  manner,  viz.  to  be  kept  as  his  own,  or  at  the  peril 
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©f  the  owner.  I Lill.  Abr.  193,  194.  And  vide  1 Rol. 
Abr.  308.  2 Show  pi.  166. 

If  I deliver  120I.  to  A.  to  buy  cattle,  and  he  bellows  50I. 
of  it  in  cattle,  and  I bring  an  adtion  of  debt  for  all,  I lhall 
be  barred  in  that  adtion  for  the  money  bellowed  and  charges, 
&c.  but  for  the  re  It  I lhall  recover.  Hob.  207. 

If  one  deliver  his  goods  to  another  perfon,  to  deliver  over 
to  a It  ranger ; the  deliverer  may  countermand  his  power, 
and  require  the  goods  again  ; and  if  the  bailee  refufe  to  de- 
liver them,  he  may  have  an  action  of  account  for  them. 
Co.  Litt.  286. 

If  A delivers  goods  to  B.  to  be  delivered  over  to  C. 
C . hath  the  property,  and  C.  hath  the  action  again!!  B. 
for  B.  undertakes  for  the  fafe  delivery  to  C.  and  hath  no 
property  or  intereft  but  in  order  to  that  purpofe.  1 Rol. 
Abr.  606. : fee  I Built.  68,  69,  where  it  is  faid  that  in 
cafe  of  converlion  to  his  own  ufe,  the  bailee  lhall  be  anfwer- 
able  to  both. 

But  if  the  bailment  were  net  on  valuable  confideration, 
the  delivery  is  countermandable  ; and  in  that  cafe,  if  A.  the 
bailor  bring  trover,  he  reduces  the  property  again  in  him- 
felf,  for  the  adtion  amounts  to  a countermand  ; but  it  the 
delivery  was  on  valuable  confideration,  then  A.-  cannot 
have  trover,  becaufe  the  property  is  altered  ; and  in  trover 
the  property  mult  be  proved  in  the  plaintiff,  x Built.  68.  ; 
fee  1 Leon.  30. 

And  where  a man  delivers  goods  to  another  to  be  re -deli- 
vered to  the  deliverer  at  fuch  a day,  and  before  that  day  the 
bailee  doth  fell  the  goods  in  market  overt ; the  bailor  may 
at  the  day  feize  and  take  his  goods,  for  the  property  is  not 
altered,  Godb.  160. 

If  A . borrows  a horfe  to  ride  to  Dover,  and  he  rides  cut 
of  his  way,  and  the  owner  of  the  horie  meets  him,  he  cannot 
take  the  horfe  from  him  ; for  A.  has  a lpecial  property  in 
the  horfe  till  the  journey  is  determined  ; and  being  in  lawful 
pofieffion  of  the  horfe,  the  owner  cannot  violently  feize  and 
take  it  away  ; for  the  continuance  of  all  property  is  to  be 
taken  from  the  form  of  the  original  bargain,  which  in  this 
cafe  was  limited  till  the  appointed  journey  was  linilhed. 
Yelv.  172.  But  the  owner  may  have  an  adtion  on  the  cafe 
aorainit  the  bailee  for  exceeding  the  purpofes  of  the  loan  ; 
for  fo  far  it  is  a fecret  and  fallacious  abufe  of  his  property ; 
but  no  general  action  of  tnefpafs,  becaufe  it  is  not  an  open 
and  violent  invafion  of  it.  1 Rol.  Rep.  128. 

As  to  borrowing  a thing  perilhable,  as  corn,  wine,  or 
money,  or  the  like,  a man  mult,  from  the  nature  of  the 
thing,  have  an  abfolute  property  in  them  ; otherwile  it 
could  not  lupply  the  ufes  tor  which  it  was  lent  ; and 
therefore  he  is  obliged  to  return  fomething  of  the  fame 
fort,  the  fame  in  quantity  and  quality  with  what  is  borrow- 
ed. Dr.  & Stud.  129. 

But  if  one  lend  a horfe,  &c.  he  mutt  have  the  fame  re- 
ftored.  If  a thing  lent  for  ufe  be  ufed  to  any  other  end  or 
purpofe  than  that  for  which  it  was  borrowed,  the  party  may 
have  his  action  0.1  the  cafe  for  it,  though  the  thing  be  never 
the  worfe  ; and  if  what  is  borrowed  be  lolt,  although  it  be 
not  by  any  negligence  of  the  borrower,  as  if  he  be  robbed  of 
it ; or  where  the  thing  is  impaired  or  deltroyed  by  his  ne- 
giedt,  admitting  that  he  put  it  to  no  more  fervice  than  that 
for  which  borrowed,  he  mult  make  it  good  ; fo  where  one 
borrows  a horfe,  and  puts  him  in  an  old  rotten  houfe  ready 
to  fall,  which  falls  on  and  kills  him,  the  borrower  mult  an- 
fwer  for  the  horfe.  But  if  fuch  goods  borrowed  periffi  by 
the  adt  of  God,  (or  rather  as  fir  William  Jones  fays,  it 
ought  more  reverentially  to  be  termed,  by  inevitable  accident ), 
in  the  right  ufe  of  them  : as  where  the  borrower  puts 
the  horfe,  &c.  in  a fl.ro ng  houfe,  and  it  falls  and  kills 
,him,  or  it  dies  by  difeafe,  or  by  default  of  the  owner,  the 
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borrower  lhall  not  be  charged.  I Xnft.  89.  29  Aff.  2S. 

2 H.  7.  11. 

If  one  delivers  a ring  to  another  to  keep,  and  he  breaks 
and  converts  the  fame  to  his  own  ufe  ; or  if  I deliver  my 
Iheep  to  another  to  be  kept,  and  lie  luffers  them  to  be 
drowned  by  his  negligence  ; or  if  the  bailee  of  a horfe,  or 
goods,  &c.  kill  or  fpoil  them,  in  thefe  cafes  adtion  will  lie. 
5 Rep.  13.  15  E.  4.  20.1.  12  E.  4.  13. 

If  a man  delivers  goods  to  another,  the  bailee  lhall  have 
a general  adtion  of  trepafs  again!!  a ft  ranger,  becaufe  lie  is 
anfwerable  over  to  the  bailor ; for  a man  ought  not  to  be 
charged  with  an  injury  to  another,  without  being  able  to 
retire  to  the  original  charge  of  that  injury,  and  in  amends 
there  to  do  liimfelf  right.  13  Co.  69.  14  H.  4.  28.  23 

H.  7.  14.  See  Jacob’s  Law  Dictionary  by  Tomlins,  art. 
Bailment.  Biacldt.  vol.  ii.  p.  396.  451,  &c. 

BAILO,  or  Balio,  a name  given  at  Conftantinople  to 
the  ambaffador  of  Venice  refiding  at  the  Porte  ; who  alfo 
docs  the  office  of  conful  of  his  nation. 

The  word  is  doubtlefs  the  remains  of  the  word  bajulus, 
which  the  modern  Greeks  and  Turks  have  formed  into 
bailo. 

The  Venetian  confuls  at  Aleppo,  Alexandria,  Smyrna, 
and  other  parts  of  the  Levant,  are  alfo  denominated  bailo. 

BAILY,  Nathaniel,  in  Biography , an  Englifh  writer, 
living  the  latter  end  of  the  feventeenth  century,  and  begin- 
ning of  the  lait,  author  of  the  “ Didtionarium  RuHicum,” 
treating  of  all  forts  of  country  affairs,  particularly  of  the 
whole  art  of  gardening,  1704,  8vo.  London,  republiihed, 
much  improved,  1726.  Haller  Bib.  Bot. 

BAIL  YBOROUGH,  in  Geography , a market  and  poll 
town  of  the  county  of  Cavan  in  Ireland,  which,  though  of 
very  mean  appearance,  has  an  excellent  market.  The  crops 
in  its  vicinity  confilt  of  potatoes,  flax,  and  oats,  and  are  very 
poor.  There  is  a bleach-green  contiguous  to  the  town,  and 
there  are  !ome  (mail farmers  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  make 
butter  for  market,  which  is  fent  to  Nevvry  for  exportation. 
Their  pigs,  which  form  a conflderable  articleof  trade,  are  fent 
to  the  fame  place.  This  town  has  been  hitherto  very  much 
liegledted  ; but  fuch  are  its  advantages  of  fituation,  that  if 
any  encouragement  were  given,  it  might  be  eafily  railed  to 
a itate  of  profperity  and  confequence.  Between  this  town 
and  King’s  Court  is  a lake,  or  rather  pool,  on  the  fummit  of 
a mountain,  which  is  celebrated  for  its  antifcorbutic  virtues, 
and  is  much  frequented  from  June  to  Auguft.  Many  bathe 
in  the  lake  ; but  the  mud,  which  is  taken  up  from  the  depth 
of  thirty  feet,  and  rubbed  on  the  affedted  parts,  is  deemed 
the  molt  efficacious.  This  mud  is  a greafy  Ihining  fub- 
ftance  like  tar.  The  lake  covers  about  half  a fquare  rood  in 
area,  and  has  a range  of  lofty  hills  to  the  eaft  and  weft. 
For  about  fix  feet  from  the  furface  the  water  is  pure  and 
clear,  with  -fomething  of  a chalybeate  tafte.  It  is  obferved 
of  it,  that  the  fun  or  atmofphere  has  no  effedt  either  in  im- 
parting its  genial  influence,  or  in  reducing  its  waters  by  at- 
tradtion  ; nor  has  it  ever  been  frozen,  or  its  temperature  al- 
tered in  the  fevereft  winter.  Bailyborough  is  forty-three 
Irifh  miles  north-weft  from  Dublin.  Coote’s  Statift.  Survey 
of  Cavan. 

BAILYBURG,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of 
Weftmannland. 

BAIN,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Ille 
and  Viilaine,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  dill  rid!  of 
Redon,  5!  leagues  fouth  of  Rennes.  The  place  con- 
tains 3447, and  the  canton  12,960  inhabitants;  the  territory 
includes  215  kiliometres  and  6 communes.  N.  fat.  470  30-' 
W.  long.  iu  47'. 

Bain  Gonga,  a river  of  Hindoftan,  for  the  recent  know- 
ledge of  which  we  are  indebted  to  Col.  Camae.  It  rife* 
3 P 2 near 
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near  the  fouthem  bank  of  the  Nej'buddah,  and  runs  muth- 
ward  through  the  heart  of  Berar  ; and  alter  a courfc  of  400 
miles  mixes  with  the  Godavery,  within  the  hills  that  bound 
our  northern  circars,  about  ninety  miles  above  the  fea.  it  is 
not  certain  how  far  the  Bain  Gonga  is  navigable  ; but  it  is 
mentioned  as  a large  river  in  the  early  part  of  its  courie;  and 
is  probably  equal  in  bulk  to  the  Godavery;  when  it  joins  it, 

Rennell’s  Mem.  p.  246.  . 

BAfNBRIDGE,  John,  in  Biography,  an  eminent  phy- 
fician  and  aftronomer,  was  bom  at  AShby-de-la-Zouch,  in 
LeicefterShire,  in  1582,  finished  his  educaton  at  Emanuel 
college  in  the  univeriity  of  Cambridge,  and  then  retired  to 
his  own  country,  where  for  fome  years  he  taught  a grammar 
fchool,  and  praftifed  phyfic.  He  alfo  appl.ed  himfelf  to  the 
itudy  of  mathematics  and  aftronomy,  to  which  he  had  been 
devoted  from  his  earlielt  years.  Upon  his  removal  to  Lon- 
don,  he  was  admitted  a fellow  of  the  college  of  phyiicians. 
His  “ Defcription  of  the  Comet”  in  16x8,  introduced  hint 
to  an  acquaintance  with  fir  Henry  Saville,  by  whom  'he  was 
appointed,  in  1619,  his  firih  profeffor  of  aftronomy  at  Oxford, 
where  he  fettled,  having  entered  himfelf  a matter  commoner 
of  Merton  college,  for  fome  years.  At  the  age  of  forty 
years  he  began  the  Itudy  of  Arabic,  with  a view  of  publifh- 
ing  correct  °editions  of  the  ancient  aftronomers.  He  died 
at  Oxford,  November  the  3d,  1643,  in  the  fixty-fecond 
year  of  his  age.  His  works  that  were  publiihed  are  “ An 
Astronomical  Defcription  of  tfte  late  Comet  from  November 
1 3th,  1618,  to  the  1 6th  of  December  following,”  London, 
1619,  4to. ; “ Procli  fpluera  and  “ Ptolemaei  de  hypo- 
theiibus  Planetarum  liber  fmgularis ;”  to  which  he  added 
Ptolemy’s  “ Canon  regnorum,”  1620,  4U3. ; “ Canicularia,” 
publifhed  at  Oxford,  in  1648,  by  Mr.  Greaves,  together  with 
a demonstration  of  the  heliacal  rifing  of  Sirius  or  the  dog-ilar 
for  the  parallel  of  Lower  Egypt,  written  at  the  requeft  of 
archbiShop  U Slier.  Several  other  treatifes  were  prepared  for 
the  prefs,  and  left  in  MS.  Biog.  Brit. 

BAINDER,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Aiiatic  Turkey, 
in  the  province  of  Natolia,  forty-four  miles  eaft  from  Boli. 

BAINDT,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Swabia, 
fix  miles  N.N.E.  from  Ravenfpurg. 

BAINE,  a river  of  England,  in  Lincolnshire,  which 
paffes  by  Horncaftle,  Tatterfal,  & c.  and  joins  the  Welham 
near  the  laft -mentioned  place. 

BAINETTA,  a town  of  Piedmont,  in  the  province  of 
Coni,  on  the  Orobio,  Six  miles  S.E.  from  Coni,  and  eight 


W.S.W.  from  Mondovi. 

BAINS,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Vofges,  and  chief  place  of  .a  canton  in  the  diftridt  of  Mire- 
court,  z\  leagues  weft  of  Plombieres,  and  3 f fouth-eaft  of 
Darney.  The  place  contains  1790,  and  the  canton  8533 
inhabitants  : the  territory  includes  177!  kiliometres  and  13 
communes. 

BAIOCCO,  in  Commerce,  a copper  coin  in  modern 
Rome,  equivalent  to  a tenth  part  of  the  julio,  or  a hundredth 
part  of  the  ducat. 

The  baiocco  is  worth  about  nine  deniers,  French  money. 

BAJOLE,  Cape,  in  Geography,  the  moft  northerly  cape 
of  Minorca  ifland,  in  the  Mediterranean,  ten  leagues  from 
the  moft  northerly  cape  of  the  ifland  of  Majorca. 

BAIONNE,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Lower  Pyrenees,  and  chief  place  of  a district.  The  place 
contains  13,190,  and  the  two  cantons  20,838  inhabitants, 
the  territo'-y  of  each  canton  includes  65  kiliometres,  and 
the  N.E.  canton  has  five,  and  the  N.W.  canton  four 
communes. 


BAIP1A,  a town  of  North  America,  in  New  Navarre, 
465  miles  South  weft  from  Cafa  Grand. 
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BAIR  AM,  a name  given  to  the  great  annual  feaft  of  the 

Mahometans. 

The  word  is  alfo  written,  by  fome  authors,  more  con. 
formably  to  the  oriental  orthography,  beiram.  It  is  originally 
Turkish,  and  Signifies  literally,  a fcajl-day  or  holiday. 

The  Mahometans  have  ttvo  bairams,  the  great  and  the 
little,  which  Scaliger,  Erpenius,  Rycaut,  Hyde,  Chardin, 
Bobovius,  and  other  European  writers,  commonly  inter- 
change, giving  the  appellation  of  great  to  that  which  the 
Turks  call  little,  and  vice  verfd. 

This  feaft  commencing  with  the  new  moon,  the  Maho- 
metans are  very  fcrup'ulous  in  obferving  the  time  when  the 
new  moon  commences ; to  which  purpofe  obfervers  are 
fent  to  the  tops  of  the  high  mountains,  who,  the  moment 
they  fpy  the  appearance  of  a new  moon,  run  to  the  city, 
and  proclaim  muzoladalui,  welcome  ?iews  ; as  it  is  the  fignal 
for  beginning  the  feftivity. 

The  ceremonies  are  deferibed  at  large  by  Rycaut  and 
Tournefort. 

Bairam,  the  Greater,  is  properly  that  held  by  the  pil- 
grims at  Mecca,  commencing  on  the  tenth  of  Dhu’lhajja, 
when  the  vidtims  are  Slain,  and  lafting  three  days.  This  is 
called  by  the  Arabs,  id  al  korhan,  id  al  adha,  that  is,  the 
feaft  of  the  facrifice,  as  being  celebrated  in  memory  cf  the 
facrifice  of  Abraham,  whofe  Ton  God  redeemed  with  a great 
vidtim.  By  European  writers  it  is  called  th  edejfer  lair  am, 
as  being  leis  taken  notice  of  by  the  generality  ot  the  people, 
who  are  not  Struck  with  it,  becaufe  the  ceremonies  attend- 
ing it  are  performed  at  Mecca,  the  only  feene  of  the  folem- 
nity. 

The  Lejfer  Bair  am , is  called  in  Arabic  Id  al  Fetr,  that 
is,  the  feait  of  breaking  the  fail,  and  begins  the  firft  of 
Shawal,  immediately  fucceeding  the  faft  of  Ramadan.  This 
is  called  by  the  vulgar,  and  by  moft  others  who  have 
written  of  the  Mahometan  affairs,  the  greater  bairam,  be- 
caufe it  is  obferved^  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  and  lafts 
for  three  days  at  Constantinople  and  in  other  parts  of  Tur- 
key, and  for  five  or  fix  days  in  Perfia,  during  which  no 
work  is  done  ; but  p relents  pafs  from  one  to  another,  with 
many  other  manifellations  of  joy.  If  the  day  after  Rama- 
dan Should  prove  fo  cloudy  as  to  prevent  the  fight  of  the 
new  moon,  the  bairam  is  put  off  to  the  next  day,  when  it 
begins,  though  the  moon  be  ftill  obfeured.  When  they 
celebrate  this  feaft,  after  numerous  ceremonies,  or  rather 
Strange  mimicries,  in  their  mofque,  they  end  it  with  u 
folemn  prayer  againft  the  infidels  to  root  out  Chriftian 
princes,  or  to  arm  them  one  againft  another,  that  they  may 
have  an  opportunity  to  extend  the  borders  of  their  law. 
Sales’s  Prel.  Diff.  p.  150. 

BAIRDSTOWN,  or  Beardstown,  in  Geography,  a 
flourishing  town  of  America,  in  Nelfon  county,  Kentucky, 
containing  216  inhabitants,  feated  on  the  head-waters  of 
Salt-river,  fifty  miles  S.E.  from  Louifvilje,  and  about  the 
fame  diftance  S.W.  from  Danville. 

BAIROUT,  as  it  is  pronounced  by  the  Arabs,  and  as 
the  modern  Greeks  pronounce  Bvgvi,  Berout,  or  the  ancient 
Berytus,  a town  of  Syria,  in  the  pachalic  of  Saide  or  Acre, 
is  Situated  on  a plain,  which  runs  out  Lorn  the  foot  of  mount 
Lebanon  into  the  fea,  narrowing  to  a point  about  two  lea- 
gues from  the  ordinary  line  of  the  Shore,  and  on  the  north 
Side  forms  a pretty  long  road,  receiving  the  river  of  Nahr- 
el-Salib,  called  alto  Nahr-Bairout.  The  frequent  floods 
to  which  this  river  is  fubjedt  in  winter,  have  occafioncd  the 
eredtion  of  a eonfiderable  bridge  ; but  this  is  in  fo  ruinous 
a State  as  to  be  impaffable.  The  bottom  of  the  road  is 
rocky,  which  chafes  the  cables,  and  renders  it  infecure. 
The  town  of  Bairout,  which  lies  about  an  hour’s  journey 
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vellward  towards  the  point,  belonged  till  of  late  to  the  Dm- 
"7es,  but  Djezzartook  it  from  them,  and  placed  in  it  aTurk- 
jfh  garrifon.  It  dill  continues,  however,  to  be  the  empo- 
rium of  theMaronites  and  the Druzes,  where  theyexport  their 
cottons  and  their  iilks,  almoil  all  of  which  are  fent  to  Cairo. 
In  return,  they  receive  rice,  tobacco,  coffee,  and  fpecie, 
which  they  exchange  again  for  the  corn  of  the  Bekaa.and 
tlie  Hauran.  This  commerce  maintains  near  6000  perfons. 
The  dialed!  of  the  inhabitants  is  the  mod  corrupt  of  any  in 
the  country,  and  is  laid  to  unite  in  itfelf  the  twelve  faults 
enumerated  by  the  Arabian  grammarians.  The  port  of 
Bairout,  formed  like  all  the  others  on  the  coad  by  a pier, 
js,  like  them,  choaked  up  with  fand  and  ruins.  The  town 
is  furrounded  by  a wall,  the  foft  and  fandy  done  of  which 
may  be  pierced  by  a cannon-ball,  without  breaking  or  crum- 
bling : in  other  re fp efts  this  wall,  and  its  old  towers,  are 
defencelefs.  Bairout  is  fubjcft  to  two  inconveniences  ; 
which  will  always  prevent  its  becoming  a drong  place;  for  it 
is  commanded  by  a chain  of  hills  to  the  fouth-ead,  and  it  is 
altogether  dcditute  of  water,  which  is  fetched  by  the  women 
at  the  dilhance  of  half  a quarter  of  a league,  and  even  this  is 
but  indifferent.  Djezzar  has  undertaken  to  condruft  a 
public  fountain,  as  he  lias  done  at  Acre  ; but  the  canal 
will  foon  become  ufelefs.  In  digging,  in  order  to  form 
refervoirs,  fubteraneous  ruins  have  been  difcovered,  from 
which  it  appears  that  the  modern  town  is  built  on  the  fite 
of  the  ancient  Bervtus  ; and  without  the  walls,  towards  the 
wed,  heaps  of  rubbifh  and  (hafts  of  columns  indicate  <that 
Bairout  has  formerly  been  much  larger  than  it  is  at  prefent. 
The  plain  around  it  is  entirely  planted  with  white  mul- 
berry trees,  which  are  young  and  dourifhing,  and  therefore 
the  filk  produced  here  is  of  the  fined  quality.  In  defend- 
ing from  the  mountains,  the  verdure  formed  by  the  tops  of 
thefe  trees  in  the  didant  bottom  of  the  valley  exhibits  a very 
delightful  profpeft.  The  heat,  and  the  warmth  of  the  water, 
render  Bairout  in  fummeran  inconvenient  place  of  refidence; 
the  town,  however,  is  not  unhealthy  ; more  efpecially  fince 
the  emir  Fakr-el-din  has  planted  a wopd  of  fir-trees  about  a 
league  fouthward  of  the  town.  Volney’s  Travels  in  Egypt 
and  Syria,  vol.  ii.  p.  187,  &c.  See  Birytus. 

BAISE,  a river  of  France,  which  runs  into  the  Garonne, 
rear  Aiguillon. 

BAIT,  White,  in  Ichthyology,  a fmall  fifh  which  is  caught 
in  great  plenty,  from  Augud  1,  to  October  1,  by  flat.  30 
Geo.  II.  c.  21,  in  the  river  Thames.  See  Clupea,  and 
White  Bait. 

Bait,  in  Fijhing.  Baits  make  a capital  article  in  angling ; 
on  the  choice  whereof  much  of  the  fport  depends  ; dif- 
ferent feafons,  and  different  game,  having  their  appropriate 
baits.  The  red,  or  earth-worm,  is  good  for  the  fmall  fry 
mod  of  the  year  round  ; and  fmall  fifh  are  good  baits  for 
pikes  at  ail  times ; fheep’s  blood  and  cheefe  are  good  bait 
in  April;  the  bobs,  dried  wafps,  and  bees,  are  for  May  ; 
brown  flies  for  June  ; maggots,  hornets,  wafps,  and  bees, 
for  July;  fnails  in  Augud;  grafshoppers  in  September; 
corn,  bramble-berries,  and  feeds,  at  the  fall  of  the  leaf ; arti- 
ficial pades  are  for  May,  June,  July,  and  frogs  for  March. 

Baits  are  either  natural  or  artificial. 

Baits,  Natural,  include  all  kinds  of  worms,  as  the  red 
worm,  maggot,  See.  alfo  frogs,  grafshoppers,  hornets,  bees, 
fnails,  roaches,  bleak,  gudgeon,  and  loaches,  &c. 

Thefe  baits  are  to  be  kept  each  fort  feparate,  and  fed  with 
thofe  things  which  they  like  bed. 

The  red  worm  is  to  be  kept  in  rich  black  mould,  with  a 
little  fennel  chopped  among  it  ; a little  ox  or  cow  dung 
newly  made  is  alfo  a very  acceptable  thing  to  them.  They 
may  be  kept  in  a box  with  fmall  holes  in  it,  or  in  a bag. 
Red  worms,  and  all  other  forts,  fcour  quickly,  and  grow 


very  tough  and  bright,  on  putting  their)  into  a thin  clout, 
greafed  with  frefli  butter,  or  greafe,  before  they  are  put  into 
mofs.  . 

This  is  the  bed  of  all  things  to  keep  them  in  ; but  the 
mofs  mud  be  fird  very  well  waflied,  and  the  water  fqueezed 
out  again.  As  to  food,  a fpoonful  of  cream  dropped  into 
the  mofs  once  in  three  or  four  days  is  better  than  any  thing 
elfe.  The  mofs  is  to  be  changed  every  week,  and  kept 
in  a cool  place. 

White  large  maggots  are  an  excellent  bait  for  many  fort* 
of  fifh,  and  they  are  to  be  kept  on  fheep’s  fuet  and  liver 
chopped  fmall. 

Frogs  and  grafshoppers  are  to  be  kept  in  wet  mofs,  and 
long  grafs ; and  on  moidening  this  afrefli  every  evening  it 
will  keep  a long  time.  They  are  to  have  their  legs  and 
wings  cut  off  when  they  are  ufed. 

Live  flies  mud  be  ufed  as  they  are  caught ; but  wafps, 
bees,  hornets,  and  humble-bees,  may  be  preferved  dry.  The 
bed  method  of  drying  them,  is  putting  them  in  an  oven 
after  the  bread  is  drawn.  Care  mud  be  taken  that  they  are 
not  fcorched ; and  when  they  are  taken  out  they  are 
to  have  the  heads  dipped  in  fheep’s  blood.  This  is  to  be 
buffered  to  dry  on,  and  then  they  are  to  be  preferved  in 
a box.  They  will  keep  for  three  or  four  months.  See 
Angling. 

Baits,  Artificial,  are  flies  of  all  kinds  and  fhapes,  made  of 
filk,  feathers,  and  the  like.  The  variety  of  thefe  is  very  great ; 
there  being  not  only  different  ones  for  every  feafon  and 
month  in  the  year,  but  almod  for  every  fifh.  See  Angling. 

There  are  feveral  artificial  baits,  for  intoxicating  of  fowl, 
and  yet  without  tainting  or  hurting  the  flefh,  fo  as  to  make 
it  unfit  to  eat. 

Baits,  Dead,  are  pades  of  divers  forts,  made  of  corn, 
cheefe,  fruits,  wafps,  fheep’s  blood,  boiled  beans,  &c. 

Bait,  Ground.  See  Angling. 

Bait,  Ledger,  is  that  which  remains  fixed  in  one  certain 
place,  while  the  angler  may  be  abfent ; efpecially  in  fifhing 
for  pike. 

Bait,  Walking,  is  that  which  the  angler  attends  while  he 
keeps  moving  from  place  to  place,  in  qued  of  the  fifh. 

Baits  of  Hemp,  denote  bundles  of  that  plant,  pulled 
and  tied  up,  ready  for  deeping  in  water  See  Fly- 
Fishing. 

BAIT-EL-LAHAM,  the  ancient  Bethlehem,  in  Geogra- 
phy, a town  of  Syria,  in  the  pachalic  of  Damafcus,  is  a vil- 
lage about  two  leagues  fouth-ead  of  Jerufalem,  feated  on  an 
eminence  in  a country  full  of  hills  and  vallies.  The  adja- 
cent foil  is  the  bed  in  all  thefe  didrifts  ; fo  that  fruits,  vines, 
olives,  and  fefamum,  fucceed  here  extremely  well  ; and  no- 
thing is  wanting  but  cultivation.  They  reckon  about  600 
men  in  this  village  capable  of  occafionally  bearing  arms; 
and  occafions  of  this  kind  frequently  recur,  fometimes  to 
refid  the  pacha,  fometimes  to  make  war  with  the  adjoin- 
ing villages,  and  fometimes  in  confequence  of  intedine  divi- 
fions.  Of  thefe  600  men,  about  100  are  Latin  Chridians, 
who  have  a vicar  dependent  on  the  great  convent  at  Jeru- 
falem. The  whole  trade  formerly  confided  in  the  manu- 
fafture  of  beads  ; but  not  finding  a diffident  vent  for  them, 
they  have  refumed  the  cultivation  of  their  lands.  They 
make  a white  wine,  which  judifies  the  former  celebrity  of 
the  wines  of  Judaea,  but  it  has  the  property  of  being  very 
heady.  The  necedity  of  uniting!  for  their  common  defence 
prevails  over  their  religious  differences,  and  induces  the 
Chridians  here  to  live  in  tolerable  harmony  with  their  fel- 
low-citizens the  Mahometans.  Both  are  of  the  party  of 
Taman:,  which,  with  its  oppofite  called  Kaifi,  divides  the 
whole  of  Paledine  into  two  faftions  that  are  perpetually  at 
variance.  The  . courage  of  thefe  peafants  has  been  fre- 
quently 
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quently  tried,  and  renders  them  formidable  through  tne 
whole  country.  Volney’s  Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  323"  ^ee 
Bethlehem. 

BAITHOSUS,  in  Biography,  a Jewifli  teacher,  and  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  fed  of  the  Sadducees,  flourifhed  in 
Judaea,  in  the  third  century  before  Chriff.  See  Antigonus 

So  C H iEU  S. 

BAITING,  or  rather  Bating,  in  Falconry,  is  when  a 
hawk  flutters  with  her  wings,  either  from  perch  or  fift,  as  if 
it  were  ftriving  to  get  away. 

Baiting  alfo  denotes  the  aft  of  fmaller  or  weaker  beafts 
in  attacking  or  harrafling  greater  and  ilronger  ones. 

In  this  i'enfe  we  hear  of  the  baiting  of  bulls  and  bears 
by  mattiffs,  or  bull-dogs  with  Ihort  nofes,  that  they  may  take 
the  better  hold. 

The  baiting  of  this  animal  makes  his  flelh  tender  and  more 
digeftible.  In  reality,  it  diipofes  it  for  putrefaftion,  fo  that, 
unlefs  taken  in  time,  baited  fifth  is  foon  loft. 

Bulls,  bears,  and  alfo  horfes,  and  other  animals,  were  for- 
merly trained  for  this  purpofe.  This  barbarous  practice, 
the  firlt  rife  of  which  cannot  be  fatisfatlo  ily  afeertained, 
has  the  fanftion  of  high  antiquity.  Fit /-Stephen,.  who 

lived  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  and  whofe  “ IDelcription  of 
the  City  of  London”  was  written  in  1 1 74,  informs  us,  that 
in  the  forenoon  of  every  holiday,  during  the  winter  feafon, 
the  young  Londoners  were  amufed  with  boars  oppofed  to 
each  other  in  battle  ; or  with  bulls  and  full-grown  bears, 
baited  by  dogs.  The  baiting  cf  horfes  was  never  a general 
p raft  ice ; but  affes,  which  did  not  fufficiently  anfwer  the 
purpofe  of  iport,  were  occafionally  treated  with  the  fame 
inhumanity.  The  praftice  of  bull-baiting  was  much  ap- 
proved by  the  nobility  in  former  ages,  and  was  countenanced 
even  by  perfon-s  o:  the  moil  exalted  rank,  without  exception 
even  of  females.  Erafmus,  who  vifited  England  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  fays  (Adagia,  p.  361.),  that  there 
were  many  herds  of  bears  maintained  in  this  country  for  the 
purpofe  of  baiting.  When  queen  Mary  vifited  her  filler 
the  princefs  Elizabeth,  during  her  confinement  at  Hatfield 
houfe,  a great  exhibition  of  bear-baiting  was  prefented,  im- 
mediately after  mafs  in  the  morning,  lor  their  amufement. 
The  lame  princefs,  ioon  alter  her  acceffion  to  the  throne, 
entertained  the  foreign  ambafiadors  with  the  baiting  of  bulls 
and  bears.  In  the  fixteenth  century  there  was  a place 
built  in  the  form  of  a theatre,  which  ierved  for  baiting  of 
bulls  and  bears  : they  were  faitened  behind,  and  then  wor- 
ried by  large  Englilh  bull-dogs  ; but  not  without  rifle  to 
the  dogs  from  the  teeth  of  the  one,  and  the  horns  of  the 
other  ; and  it  fometimes  happened  that  they  were  killed  on 
the  lpot,  and  frefh  ones  were  fupplied  in  the  room  of  thofe 
who  were  destroyed,  wounded,  or  tired. 

When  the  bull  was  baited,  a collar  was  put  about  his 
ueek,  falter.ed  to  a thick  rope  about  three,  four,  or  five 
yards  long,  hung  to  a hook,  and  fo  attached  to  a Hake, 
that  it  might  turn  round.  By  mean's  of  this  rope,  the  bull 
circulated  to  watch  his  enemy,  which  was  a maftiff  dog 
wjth  a Ihort  nofe.  This  dog,  when  properly  trained, 
would  creep  upon  his  belly,  that  he  might,  if  pofiible,  feize 
the  bull  by  the  nofe,  which  he  as  carefully  endeavoured  to 
defend  by  laying  it  clofe  to  the  ground,  and  with  his  horns 
he  attempted  to  tefs  the  dog.  On  fome  occafions  a dog 
has  been  tolled  by  a bull  to  the  height  of  thirty  or  forty 
feet,  and  their  fall  has  proved  injurious  and  even  fatal  to 
frhem.  The  men  have  been  alfo  frequently  tolled  as  well 
the  dogs.  1 he  baroarous  pallime  of  bull  and  bear-baiting 
is  not  encouraged  by  perfons  of  rank  and  opulence  in  the 
prefect  day,  but  attempts  have  been  projected  for  fuppreff- 
ing.  it  by  legiflative  interference  : when  it  is  praftifed, 

which  rarely  happens,  it  is  attended  only  by  the  lowed,  and 


moft  defpicable  part  of  the  people,  a circumftance  which 
indicates  a general  refinement  of  manners  and  prevalence  of 
humanity  among  the  moderns.  Houghton’s  Colleftions, 
Strutt’s  Sports,  &c. 

Whales  are  baited  by  a kind  of  fifh  called  or'ue,  or  Fillers  ; 
ten  or  twelve  of  which  will  attack  a young  whale  at  once, 
and  not  leave  him  till  he  is  killed.  Philofoph.  Tranf.  N 287. 
p.  265. 

BAJULARIA,  in  Entomology,  a fpecies  of  Phal^ena 
(Noctua)  that  inhabits  Amboyna.  The  anterior  wings  are 
brown,  with  two  white  fpots,  and  a llreak  of  the  fame  colour  ; 
pollerior  ones  yellow,  with  black  fpots.  Fabricius,  Cramer. 

BAJULATIO,  the  office  of  a hajulus  or  bailiff. 

BAJULUS,  an  ancient  officer  in  the  court  of  the  Greek 
emperors  ; whereof  there  were  feveral  degrees  : as  the  grand 
bajulns,  who  was  preceptor  of  the  emperor,  and  the  limple 
bajuli,  who  were  fub-preceptors. 

Hence  the  Italians  ufe  the  word  hajulus  of  a kingdom 
in  the  lame  fenfe  with  proteftor  of  a kingdom  among  the 
Englilh.  Tlie  word  is  derived  from  the  Latin  verb  bajulare , 
to  carry,  or  bear  a thing  on  the  arms,  or  on  the  Ihoulders. 

Children,  and  efpecialiy  thofe  of  condition,  had  ancietly, 
betide  their  nurfe,  a woman  called  gerula , as  appears  from 
feveral  palfages  of  Tertullian  ; when  weaned,  or  ready  to 
be  weaned,  they  had  men  to  carry  them  about  to  take  care 
ol  them,  who  were  called  geruti,  and  lajuhe,  a gerendo  c 1 ha- 
julanclo. 

Bajulus  is  ?Jfo  ufed  by  Latin  writers  in  the  feveral  other 
fenfes  wherein  bailiff  is  ufed  among  us. 

Bajulv  s was  alfo  the  name  of  a conventual  officer  in  the 
ancient  monalteries,  to  whom  belonged  the  charge  of  gather, 
ihg  and  dillributing  the  money  and  legacies  left  for  maffes 
and  obits  ; whence  he  was  alio  denominated  bajulus  obituum 
novo  rum. 

Bajulus,  in  Entomology , a fpecies  of  Cerambyx  ( Cal- 
lulium ) that  is  found  in  the  trunks  of  trees  in  the  northern 
parts  of  Europe.  The  thorax  is  villous,  with  two  tuber- 
cles; body  brown.  Fabricius.  This  is  cerambyx  caudatus 
of  Ucgcer  ; and  leptura  bajula  of  Scopoli.  Gmelin. — Obf. 
a variety  of  this  fpecies  (/3)  is  deferibed  by  Linnaeus.  F11. 
Suec.  i.  n.  490.  The  colour  of  which  is  tellaceous  : tho- 
rax cinereous,  and  villous,  with  two  little  glabrous  lines ; 
in  the  Fabrician  man  tiff  a.  Another  variety  (y)  is  noticed; 
it  is  a native  of  Saxony,  and  only  half  the  fize  of  the  former. 

BAIUS,  Michael,  in  Biography,  a profeffor  of  divini- 
ty at  Louvain,  was  born  at  Melin,  in  the  territory  of  Aet'n, 
in  the  year  1513,  and  educated  in  the  univerfity  of  Louvain ; 
where  he  was  elefted,  in  1541,  principal  of  one  of  the  col- 
leges; and  in  1544,  lefturer  in  philofophy.  In  1550  he  took 
his  doctor's  degree,  and  was  appointed  profeffor  of  the  holy 
feriptures.  Baius  and  his  affociate  having  adopted  the  tenets 
of  Luther,  and  appealing  to  the  authority  of  Augultin, 
taught  doftrines  concerning  grace  and  free-will,  contrary  to 
thofe  which  had  been  commonly  received  in  the  church  of 
Rome.  The  complaint  of  herefy  was  excited  ; Baius  was 
accufed  as  a chief  inffrument  of  promoting  it ; and  the  doc- 
tors of  the  Sorbonne  at  Paris  pronounced  a fentence  of  cen- 
fure.  The  clamour  againfl  him  was  circulated ; and  a num- 
ber of  propoiitions,  collefted  from  books  publifhed  by  him 
in  1563  and  1564,  were  tranfmitted  in  1567  to  pope  Pius 
IV.  The  pope  iffued  a bull  condemning  thefe  propoiitions  ; 
but  without  mentioning  the  name  of  the  author,  and  adding 
a kind  of  ambiguous  claufe,  which  feemed  to  intimate,  that 
fome  of  the  propoiitions  which  he  condemned,  admitted  of 
a favourable  conftruftion.  By  thefe  meafures  of  policy, 
fuggefted  by  the  experience  of  the  evils  that  had  arifen  from 
purfuing  a more  intemperate  conduft  with  regard  to  Luther, 
the  perion  of  Baius  was  exempted  from  the  penalties  of  ex- 
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communication,  and  he  continued  to  exercife  his  fun&ions, 
and  even  to  vindicate  his  dotlrines ; vvhilft  he  folicited  the 
pope  to  abfolve  the  irregularity.  About  thirteen  years  after 
this  tranfaftion,  complaints  againft  Baius  were  renewed  ; 
and  pope  Gregory  XIII.,  at  the  inlligation  of  the  Jefuits, 
confirmed  the  fentence  of  Pius  IV.  Baius  quietly  acqui- 
efced  in  the  papal  fentence,  and  concurred  in  condemning 
the  proportions  agreeably  to  the  defign  and  meaning  of  the 
bull.  Baius,  notwitliftanding  the  popular  odium  which  he 
incurred,  retained  his  office,  and  received  further  preferment. 
He,  and  Heffels,  his  affbciate  in  the  profelforfnip  at  Louvain, 
were  the  two  divines  commiffioned  to  attend  the  council  of 
Trent, .in  the  year  1563.  In  1575,  he  was  preferred  to  the 
deanery  of  St.  Peter  at  Louvain,  and  eledled  chancellor  of 
the  univerfity  ; and,  in  1578,  was  appointed  confecvator  of 
its  privileges.  In  1589  lie  died,  at  the  age  of  feventy-feven 
years.  Mofheiin  reprefents  him  as  equally  remarkable  on 
account  of  the  warmth  of  his  piety  as  the  extent  of  his 
learning.  In  proof  of  his  charitable  difpolition  it  is  alleged, 
that  by  his  lift  will  he  left  his  whole  ellate  to  the  poor.  His 
manners  were  engaging  ; and  Tolet,  one  of  his  adverfaries 
of  the  fraternity  of  Jefuits,  Paid  of  him,  “ Michaele  Baio 
nihil  doctius,  . nihil  humilius  nothing  can  be  more  learned, 
nothing  more  humble  than  Baius.  As  his  works,  relating 
chiefly  to  the  controverfy  concerning  grace  and  free-will,  are 
not  likely  to  be  now  much  fought  after,  it  is  needlefs  to 
enumerate  them.  They  were  printed  entire  in  4to.  at  Co- 
logne, in  1694.  They  are  written  with  logical  preciiion, 
and  in  a neat  ilyle.  Gen.  Didl.  Molh.  Eccl.  Hift.  vol.  iv. 
p.  235,  236. 

BAIX,  in  Geography , a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Ardeche,  two  leagues  and  a half  fouth-eaft  of 
Privas. 

BAIZE,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  county  of  Tyrol, 
eight  miles  fouth  of  Trent. 

Baize,  in  Commerce.  See  Bays. 

BAKAL,  in  Geography , a town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Ufa,  ninety-fix  miles  W.N.W.  of  Ufa. 

BAKAN,  a town  of  Aiia,  in  the  Birman  empire,  feated 
on  the  river  Ava.  N.  lat.  190  35'.  E.  long.  98°  o'. 

BAKER,  Sir  Richard,  in  Biography , an  Englifh  his- 
torian, was  the  grandfon  of  fir  John  Baker,  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  born  at 
Silfingherll  in  Kent,  about  the  year  1568.  He  was  entered 
a commoner  at  Hart’s  hall,  in  Oxford,  in  1584;  and  hav- 
ing fpent  three  years  in  academic  ftudies,  finifhed  his  educa- 
tion in  one  of  the  inns  of  court,  and  by  travelling.  In 
.1603,  he  obtained  the  honour  of  knighthood  ; and  in  1620 
he  was  appointed  high-fheriff  for  the  county  of  Oxford. 
By  involving  himfelf  in  pecuniary  embarraifment,  in  confe- 
quence  of  his  marriage,  he  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  in 
the  Fleet  prifon,  where,  after  remaining  there  feveral  years, 
he  terminated  his  life  in  1645.  In  thefe  circumflances  of 
confinement  and  humiliating  diflrefs  he  obtained  relief  by 
ftudy,  and  from  the  influence  of  religious  principles.  Befides 
other  trafts  of  lefs  importance,  in  the  compofition  of  which 
he  amufed  himfelf,  his  principal  work  was  the  “ Chronicle 
of  the  Kings  of  England  from  the  time  of  the  Romans’ 
Government  unto  the  Death  of  King  James,”  publiflied  in 
folio,  at  London,  in  1641,  and  afterwards  continued  by 
Edward  Phillips,  a nephew  of  Milton.  This  chronicle 
continued  to  be  popular  for  feveral  years,  and  defervediy  fo 
if  the  author’s  account  of  it  be  juft  ; for  he  fays,  “ that  it 
was  collected  with  fo  great  care  and  diligence,  that  if  all 
other  of  our  chronicles  fliould  be  loft,  this  only  would  be 
fufficient  to  inform  pofterity  of  all  paffages  memorable  or 
worthy  to  be  known.”  But  of  this  performance  a lefs  fa- 


vourable opinion  has  been  entertained  by  others ; and  the 
critical  examination  of  Thomas  Blount  in  his  Animadver- 
fions  upon  fir  Richard  Baker’s  Chronicle,  and  its  Continua- 
tion,” publiflied  in  i2mo.,  at  Oxford,  in  1672,  in  which 
many  and  grofs  errors,  refpe&ing  dates,  names,  places,  and 
facts,  were  pointed  out,  greatly  depreciated  its  value  in  the 
public  eftimation.  Although  a new  corredled  edition,  with 
a lecond  continuation,  appeared  in  1730,  yet  Baker’s  chro- 
nicle remained,  after  all,  a performance  ill-con  ftrudled,  in- 
judicious, and  unworthy  of  confidence.  Of  the  writer’s 
talle  and  flyle,  the  following  commendation  of  his  panegyrift, 
fir  Henry  Wotton,  will  afford  an  adequate  idea  : “ I much 
admire  the  character  of  your  flyle,  which  feemeth  unto  me 
to  have  not  a little  of  the  African  idea  of  St.  AuAin’sage; 
full  of  fweet  raptures,  and  of  refearching  conceits ; nothing 
borrowed,  nothing  vulgar,  .and  yet  all  flowing  from  you, 

I know  not  how,  with  a certain  equal  facility.  ” Biog. 
Brit. 

Baker,  Thomas,  an  eminent  mathematician,  was  born  at 
Ikon  in  Somerfetfhire,  about  the  year  1625,  and  was  edu- 
cated at  Oxford.  In  1645  he  was  elected  fcholar  of  Wad- 
ham  college,  took  his  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  in  1647,. 
and  loon  afterwards  left  the  univerfity.  As  vicar  of  Bifliops- 
Nymmet  in  Devonfhire,  he  lived  in  fludious  retirement,  and 
chiefly  applied  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  mathematics,  in  which 
he  excelled.  Of  this  we  have  fufficient  evidence  in  his  work, 
intitled,  “ The  Geometrical  Key,  or  the  Gate  of  Equations 
unlocked,”  and  publiflied  at  London  in  1684,  4-to.  *n  Latin 
and  Englifh.  An  account  of  this  book  is  given  in  the  Phii. 
Tranf.  vol.xiv.  N°  157.  p.549,  550.  ( See  Central  Rule..) 
To  fome  mathematical  queries,  lent  to  him  by  the  members 
of  the  Royal  Society,  not  long  before  his  death,  he  returned 
au  anfwer  fo  fatisfadlory,  that  they  gave  him  a medal,  with 
an  infeription  honourable  and  refpectful.  He  died  at  Bifhops- 
Nymmet,  June  5th,  1690,  and  was  buried  in  his  own 
church.  Biog.  Brit. 

Baker,  Thomas, a writer  and  antiquary  of  eminence  twas. 
born  at  Lanchefterin  the  county  of  Durham,  in  1656,  and 
ftudiedat  St.  John’s  college,  Cambridge,  where  he  became 
a fellow.  In  1699  -ie  publiflied,  in  8vo.,  an  anonymous 
work, intitled,  “Reflections  upon  Learning,  wherein  is  fhewn. 
the  Infttfficiency  thereof,  in  its  feveral  Particulars,  in  order 
to  evince  the  Neceffity  and  Ufefulnefs  of  Revelation,”  which 
palled  through  feveral  editions,  and  was  regarded,  for  many 
years,  as  a ftandard  of  fine  writing.  As  to  its  flyle,  how- 
ever, it  has  been  obferved,  that,  whilft  it  is  allowed  to  be 
perfpicuous  and  manly,  it  has  no  claim  to  any  high  degree 
of  elegance  ; and  whatever  merit  the  work  in  general  may 
be  fuppofed  to  poffefs,  it  will  be  juftly  queftioned,  whether 
an  author,  who  beftows  cold  and  partial  praife  on  Bacon, 
who  in  a chapter  of  metaphyfics  omits  the  mention  of  Locke,, 
who  ipeaks  contemptuoufly  of  the  Copernican  fyftem,  and 
who  attacked  Le  Clerc  with  an  unbecoming  afperity,  was 
duly  qualified  to  pafs  judgment  upon  general  learning.  The 
ingenious  Dr.  Jortin  fays  of  him  (Life  of  Erafinus,  p.  550, 
551  V,  “ that  he  was  no  critic  himfelf,  and  not  at  all  ac- 
quainted with  the  true  ftate  of  claffical  books,  and  particu- 
larly of  Greek  authors.  ” Baker,  though  he  poffeffed  real 
erudition,  and  though  his  remarks  are  often  acute  and  inge- 
nious, has  unduly  disparaged  the  writings  of  able  men,  and 
the  diicoveries  of  modern  fcience.  I11  the  progrefs  of  his 
life,  he  purfued  ftudies  for  which  he  feems  to  have  been  bet- 
ter qualified.  As  a collector  of  antiquities,  and  particularly 
of  fuch  as  related  to  the  church  and  univerfity,  he  excelled. 
His  talents  in  this  way  were  employed  in  collecting  materials 
for  a hiftory  of  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge ; but  though  he 
lived  to  an  advanced  age,  the  hiftory  was  never  completed. 

1 Baker 
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Baker  was  trnqueftionably  a man  of  integrity  and  candour. 
By  his  confcientious  refufal  to  take  the  oaths  required  by 
government  at  the  acceflion  of  George  I.  he  loft  his  fellovv- 
ihip  ; but  he  retained  his  chambers  at  St.  John’s  college, 
where  he  was  highly  elleemed,  and  Mr.  Prior,  the  celebrated 
poet,  gave  the  profits  of  his  own  fellowlhip  to  Baker,  in 
order  to  fupply  the  lot's  of  income  which  he  had  fullered. 
His  correfpondence  with  men  of  learning  was  extenfive  ; 
and  he  was  liberal  in  his  literary  communications  to  thofe 
who  foliated  information;  and  particularly  to  bilhop  Burnet, 
who  was  indebted  to  him  for  feveral remarks  and  corrections 
relating  to  his  “ Hiltory  of  the  Reformation.  ” Thefe  two 
perfons,  though  very  different  from  each  other  with  regard 
to  their  party  and  principles,  maintained  a mutual  friendlhip 
and  a candid  intercourfe,  which  were  honourable  to  both. 
Baker’s  private  character  was  amiable,  and  he  was  beloved 
and  refpedted  by  all  who  knew  him.  He  died  at  Cam- 
bridge, July  2d,  1740,  in  his  eighty-fourth  year.  Of  his 
extenfive  collections,  he  left  twenty-three  volumes  in  folio, 
written  by  his  own  hand,  to  lord  Oxford,  and  they  now 
compofe  part  of  the  Harleian  collection  in  the  Britifh  mu- 
feum.  He  alio  bequeathed  fifteen  volumes  folio,  of  a like 
kind,  to  the  public  library  at  Cambridge,  together  with 
other  MSS.  and  printed  books.  Biog.  Brit. 

“ Mr.  Baker,”  fays  a late  biographer,  Horatio  Walpole 
earl  of  Orford,  “ lived  and  died  in  charity  with  all  mankind, 
nnd  was  perhaps  the  foie  inftance  of  a man,  who  bequeathed 
his  worldly  goods  to  a fociety  that  ejected  him,  and  to  the 
miniiters  of  a church  in  which  he  had  loft  preferment.” 
Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  the  late  Thomas 
Baker,  &c.  by  R.  Mailers,  1784. 

Baker,  Hf.nry,  an  ingenious  and  diligent  naturalift,  was 
born  in  London  near  the  clofe  of  the  feventeenth  or  the  be- 
ginning of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  apprenticed  to  a 
bookfeller.  This  employment,  if  he  ever  engaged  in  it 
after  the  expiration  ot  his  apprenticefhip,  he  foon  relin- 
quilhed  ; and  having  directed  particular  attention  to  the 
methods  which  might  be  practicable  and  ufeful  in  the  cure 
of  Hammering,  he  engaged  in  teaching  deaf  and  dumb  per- 
fons to  fpeak;  and  in  this  undertaking  he  was  very  fucceff- 
ful.  He  married  a daughter  of  the  celebrated  Daniel  Defoe. 
I11  the  earlier  period  of  his  life,  he  indulged  a talle  for  poe- 
try, and  publiihed,  in  1725  and  1726,  “ Original  Poems, 
ferious  and  humorous,”  in1  two  parts,  in  which  there  are 
fome  tales  that  rcfemble  in  wit,  and  alfo  in  licentioufnefs, 
thofe  ot  Prior.  He  was  the  author  like  wife  of  “ TlicUni- 
verfe,  a Poem  intended  to  reftrain  the  Pride  of  Man,”  fe- 
veral times  reprinted,  and  of  “ An  Invocation  to  Health,” 
reprinted  in  his  “ Original  Poems.”  At  a more  advanced 
period  of  life,  he  puriued  various  branches  of  ftudy  and  ex- 
periment in  philofophy  and  natural  hiltory,  and  devoted  him* 
ielf  more  efpecially  to  microfcopical  refearches  and  obferva- 
tions.  In  1 740,  he  was  elected  a fellow  of  the  Antiquarian 
and  Royal  Societies;  in  both  which  lie  was  a regular  at- 
tendant. In  1744,  the  Royal  Society  honoured  him  with 
fir  Godfrey  Copley’s  medal  in  recompence  of  his  microfco- 
pical difcoveries,  the  cryftallizations  and  configurations  of 
faline  particles.  Among  various  topics  on  which  he  com- 
municated papers  to  the  Royal  Society,  that  have  been  pub- 
lished in  their  LranfaCtions,  one  was  the  water  polype  (fee 
I OLt  p E ) ; and  his  remarks  on  this  curious  animal  were  en- 
larged into  a feparate  treatife,  which  paffed  through  feveral 
editions.  The  moil  important  and  valuable  of  his  obferva- 
tions  are  contained  in  his  two  principal  works,  intitled, 

**  1 l,c  Microfcope  made  eafy,”  and  “ Employment  for  the 
Microfcope,”  of  which  many  editions  have  been  publiflied. 
Jili.  Baker  was  one  of  the  earlielt  and  1110ft  zealous  members 
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of  the  fociety  for  the  encouragement  of  arts,  manufactures, 
and  commerce  ; and  by  his  extenfive  correfpondence  he  was 
eminently  ufeful  in  introducing  into  his  own  country  feveral 
valuable  methods  of  culture.  To  him  we  are  indebted  for 
the  true  hiltory  of  the  “ Coccus  Polonicus,”  for  the  “ Al- 
pine Strawberry,”  and  for  the  “ Rheum  Palmatum.”  After 
the  firft  difcoveries  in  eledtricity,  he  was  one  of  the  firft  who 
announced  to  the  public  the  apprehended  medicinal  effects 
that  might  refult  from  the  application  of  it,  and  to  relate 
the  experiments  of  this  kind  which  had  been  made  at  Rome 
and  Bologna.  He  did  not,  however,  efcape  the  ftridlures 
of  critics,  and  particularly  of  Dr.  Hill,  in  his  review  of  the 
works  of  the  Royal  Society  . It  has  been  faid  of  him,  more 
to  the  difnonour  of  thofe  wher  have  thrown  out  this  unjuit 
and  invidious  reflection  than  to  his  difgiace,  that  he  was  a 
philofopher  in  little  things  ; but  cavillers  oi  this  defeription 
feem  to  forget  that  the  minute  productions  of  nature  dilplay 
the  great  firft  caufe  as  much  as  the  largeft  ; and  they  too 
generally  efcape  the  vulgar  eye.  Mr.  Baker,  fays  one  of 
his  biographers,  was  “ an  intelligent,  upright,  benevolent 
man,  much  refpeCted  by  thofe  who  knew  him  belt.  His 
friends  were  the  friends  of  fcience  and  virtue  ; and  it  will  be 
always  remembered  by  his  cotemporaries,  that  no  one  was 
more  ready  than  himfelf  to  aflift  thofe  with  whom  he  was 
converfant,  in  their  various  refearches  and  endeavours  for 
. the  advancement  of  knowledge  and  the  benefit  of  fociety.” 
After  a life  induftrioufly  devoted  to  thefe  great  objeCts,  he 
died  at  liis  apartments  in  the  Strand,  Nov.  25th,  1774.  The' 
bulk  of  his  fortune  was  bequeathed  to  his  only  grandfpn  ; 
and  he  left  100/.  to  the  Royal  Society  for  an  anatomical 
or  chemical  leCture.  Biog.  Brit. 

Baker’s  Central  Rule,  in  Mathematics . See  Central 
Rule. 

Baker’s  Dozen  JjlanAs,  in  Geography,  a clufter  of  iflands 
near  the  eall  fide  of  Hudfon’s  bay,  about  N.  lat.  570  30', 
and  W.  long.  8i°,  to  the  weft  of  an  opening  which  goes 
to  the  eaft  and  north-eaft  as  far  as  the  fouth-eait  end  of 
Hudfon’s  ftraits. 

BAKERSFIELD,  a newly-fettled  townlhip  of  Ame- 
rica, in  Franklin  county,  Vermont,  formerly  in  Chittenden 
county. 

BAKERSTOWN,  lies  in  Cumberland  county,  and  di- 
ftriCt  of  Maine,  containing  1276  inhabitants  ; diftant  162 
miles  north-eaft  from  Bolton. 

BAKEU,  or  Bacoet,  a town  of  European  Turkey,  in 
the  province  of  Moldavia,  60  miles  fouth-weft  of  Jaffy. 

BAKEV/ELL,  is  an  ancient  market  town  of  England, 
in  the  county  of  Derby.  In  the  Saxon  chronicle  it  is  called 
R adetamvyllam  ; from  which  circumftance  Mr.  Bray  conjec- 
tures that  a bath  had  been  uled  in  this  place  previous  to  the 
year  924,  at  which  time  Edward  the  Elder  ordered  a ftror.gly 
fortified  town  to  be  built  in  the  vicinity.  The  parilh  of 
Bakewell  is  the  mod  extenfive  in  the  county  ; its  length 
from  north  to  fouth  being  more  than  twenty  miles,  and  its 
breadth  upwards  of  eight.  Its  number  of  houfes  is  299, 
and  that  of  inhabitants  1412,  In  confequence  of  the  ex- 
tent of  this  parilh,  it  has  nine  chapels  of  eafe  befide:  the 
church  in  the  town.  The  latter,  iituated  on  an  eminence, 
is  an  ancient  and  handfome  ftrudture,  built  in  the  form  of 
a crols,  with  an  odtagonal  tower  in  the  centre,  fupportinga 
lofty  fpire.  The  architecture  of  this  fabric  combines  a va- 
riety ot  Ityles.  The  plain  Saxon  appears  in  the  nave,  and 
the  arch  of  the  weftern  doorway  is  enriched  with  zigzag 
ornaments  ; but  the  other  parts  are  built  in  that  ftyle  which 
prevailed  in  the  fifteenth  century.  Here  are  fome  ancient 
and  curious  monuments.  In  the  church-yard  is  a Catholic 
ftone  crofs,  whofe  fiaes  are  ornamented  with  a rudely  exe- 
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cuted  reprefentation  of  the  crucifixion  in  relief,  and  other 
fculpture'd  figures. 

The  market  was  formerly  held  on  a Monday,  but  it  is 
now  kept  on  Fridays.  Near  the  entrance  of  the  town 
from  Afhford  is  a large  mill  for  the  carding,  roving,  doub- 
ling, fpinning,  and  twilling’  of  cotton  ; in  which  manufac- 
tory from  300  to  350  perfons  of  both  lexes  are  conftaritly 
employed.  This  mill  was  ercfted  by  the  late  fir  Richard 
Arkwright,  y.  ho  was  the  founder  of  the  cotton  trade  in  this 
neighbourhood.  Between  the  gritftone  and  limeftone  ftrata 
about  Bakewell,  is  a thick  ftratum  of  fhale,  which  being  of 
an  argillaceous  nature,  and  retentive  of  moifture,  renders 
the  pafturage  extremely  good  and  thriving.  Bakewell  is  25 
miles  north  of  Derby,  and  152  miles  north- weft  from  Lou- 
don. About  three  miles  eaft  of  this  town  is  Chatfworth , a 
magnificent  feat  of  the  duke  of  Devonlhire.  This  celebra- 
ted maniion  was  eredled  by  William,  the  iirft  duke  of  De- 
vonlhire, in  the  year  1702.  It  is  built  in  the  Ionic  order, 
with  a flat  roof,  furrounded  by  baluftrade.  Its  form  is 
nearly  a fquare,  of  about  190  feet,  inclofing  a fpacious  qua- 
drangular court,  having  a fountain  in  the  centre  with  the 
ftatueof  Orpheus.  The  fronts  which  form  the  quadrangle, 
are  decorated  with  rich  fculptural  reprefentations  of  military 
trophies.  This  maniion  is  fumptuoufly  furnifned,  and  cmbel- 
lilhed  with  carved  ornaments  by  the  celebrated  Gibbons, 
with  painted  walls  and  ceilings,  with  portraits,  alfo  a col- 
lediion  of  foffils,  &c.  The  unfortunate  Mary  queen  of 
Scots,  was  doomed  to  thirteen  years’  captivity  in  the  old 
maniion  at  this  place.  The  park  is  about  nine  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, and  is  diverfified  with  much  grand,  pidlurefque, 
and  beautiful  fcenery.  The  water-works,  which  about  fifty 
or  fixty  years  ago  gave  Chatfworth  great  celebrity,  are  ft  ill 
preferVed  near  the  fouth-eaft  and  fouth  fides  of  the  houfe  ; 
but  they  attraft  little  attention  in  themidft  of  fuch  a variety 
of  natural  beauties. 

About  two  miles  fouth  of  Bakewell  is  H addon  Had, 
a truly  venerable  manfion  belonging  to  his  grace  the  duke 
of  Rutland.  The  high  turrets  and  embattlements  of  this 
houfe,  when  beheld  at  fome  dillance,  give  it  the  refemblance 
of  an  ancient  fortified  caftle.  It  confifts  of  numerous  apart- 
ments and  offices,  which  furrouud  two  paved  quadrangular 
courts.  The  moll  ancient  part  is  the  tower  of  the  gateway, 
which  was  probably  built  about  the  time  of  Edward  the 
Third.  The  gallery  was  erefted  in  the  time  of  queen  Eli- 
zabeth ; but  the  chapel  was  railed  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
the  Sixth.  Many  of  the  rooms  are  very  fpacious  ; and  the 
doors  were  concealed  behind  the  hangings  of  arras,  which 
muft  have  been  always  lifted  up  for  perfons  to  pafs  in  and 
out.  Haddon  Hall  prefents  perhaps  a more  complete  fpe- 
cimen  of  the  ancient  Engliffi  baronial  manfion,  than  is  to 
be  found  in  any  other  houfe  in  the  kingdom.  For  a parti- 
cular defcription  of  it  fee  the  Beauties  of  England  and 
Wales,  vol.  iii.  p.  494. 

At  a ffiort  dillance  from  Bakewell  is  Sljhford,  where  are 
fome  confiderable  marble  works.  Thefe  were  the  firi't  of 
the  kind  eft abli Hied  in  England,  and  great  quantities  of  black 
and  grey  marble  are  fawed  and  polifhed.  This  operation  is 
performed  by  machinery,  which  is  kept  in  motion  by  water. 
One  part,  called  the  fweeping  mill  from  its  circular  motion, 
will  work  upon,  and  level  a let  of  marble  flabs  of  eighty  fu- 
perficial  feet.  Beauties  of  England  and  Wales,  vol.  iii. 

Bakewell  Breed,  an  improved  fpecies  of  fiieep,  which 
have  been  bred  by  Mr.  Bakewell  of  Diihleigh.  See 
Sheep. 

BAKHUYSEN.  See  Backhuysen. 

BAKIAN.  See  Bachian. 

BAKING,  the  art  of  preparing  bread,  or  of  reducing 
tne.ds  of  anv  kind,  whether  ftmple  or  compound,  into  bread. 

Vol.  III. 


The  forms  of  baking  among  us  may  be  reduced  to  *wo ; > 
the  one  for  unleavened,  the  other  for  leavened  bread. 

The  learned  are  in  great  doubt  about  the  time  when 
baking  firft  became  a particular  profeffion,  and  bakers  were 
introduced.  It  is  generally  agreed  they  had  their  rife  in 
'the  eaft,  and  puffed  from  Greece  to  Italy  after  the  war 
with  Pyrrhus,  about  the  year  of  I^ome  583.  Till  which 
time  every  houfewife  was  her  own  baker  : for  the,  word 
prior,  which  we  find  in  Roman  authors  before  that  time, 
fignified  a perfon  who  ground  or  pounded  the, grain  in  a mill 
ormortartoprepare  it  for  baking,  as  Varroobferves.  Accords 
ing  to  Athenxus,  the  Cappadocian's  were  the  moft  applauded 
bakers,  after  them  the  Lydians,  then  the  Phoenicians.  . 

To  the  foreign  bakers  brought  into  Rome,  were  added  a 
number  of  freedmen,  who  were  incorporated  into  a body,  or, 
as  they  called  it,  a college ; from  w hich  neither  they  nor 
their  children  were  allowed  to  withdraw. — They  held  their 
effedts  in  common,  and  could  not  difpefe  of  any  part  of 
them.  Each  bake-houfe  had  a pntroi.us,  who  had  the  iuper- 
intendency  thereof;  and  thefe  patronl  elected  one  out  of 
their  number  each  year,  who  had  the  fuperintenden.ee  over 
the  reft,  and  the  care  of  the  college.  Out  of  the  body  of 
the  bakers,  every  now  and  then,  one  was  admitted  among  the 
fenators. 

To  preferve  honour  and  honefty  in  the  college  of  bakers, 
they  were  exprefsly  prohibited  all  alliance  with  comedians 
and  gladiators  ; each  had  his  (hop  or  bake-houfe,  and  they 
were  diftributed  into  fourteen  regions  of  the  city.  They 
were  excufed  from  guardianftiips  and  other  offices,  which 
might  divert  them  from  their  employment. 

By  our  own  ftatutes,  bakers  are  declared  not  to  be  handi- 
crafts. No  man  for  uiing  the  myfteries  or  faiences  of  bak- 
ing, brewing,  furveying,  or  writing,  ffiall  be  interpreted  a 
handicraft.  22  H.  VIII.  cap.  13. 

The  bakers  of  London  make  the  nineteenth  company.. 
They  were  incorporated  about  the  year  1307,  and  confift  of 
a mafter,  four  wardens,  thirty  affiftants,  and  one  hundred 
and  forty-nine  on  the  livery,  befides  the  commonality.  See 
Company. 

The  bakers  of  London  are  under  the  jurifdiftion  of  the 
lord  mayor  and  aldermen.  A penalty  is  inflidled  on  bakers 
felling  at  a higher  price  than  is  fet  by  the  lord  mayor  ; and 
bakers  are  to  fet  their  marks  on  their  bread.  The  affize  of 
bread  is  regulated  by  feveral  ftatutes-.  See  Bread. 

The  manner  of  baking  at  Otaheite,  and  in  many  iflands 
of  the  South  feas,  is  as  follows.  They  make  fire  by  rub- 
bing the  end  of  one  piece  of  dry  wood  upon  the  fide  of 
another,  juft  as  the  carpenters  whet  a chiffel ; they  then  dig 
a pit  in  the  ground,  about  half  a foot  deep,  and  two  or 
three  yards  in  circumference  ; they  pave  the  bottom  of  it 
with  large  pebble  ftones,  which  they  lay  very  fmooth  and 
even,  and  then  kindle  a fire  in  it  with  dry  leaves  and  the 
hufles  of  the  cocoa-nut.  When  the  ftones  are  properly 
heated,  they  take  out  the  embers  and  rake  out  the  allies 
on  every  fide,  then  cover  the  ftones  with  a layer  of  green 
cocoa-nut  tree  leaves,  and  wrap  up  the  animal  that  is  to  be 
dreffed,  in  the  leaves  of  the  plantain.  If  it  be  a Imall  hog, 
or  dog,  they  wrap  them  up  whole  ; if  large,  they  fplit 
them.  When  placed  in  the  pit,  they  cover  it  with  hot  em- 
bers, and  lay  upon  them  bread-fruit  and  yams  wrapped  up 
in  like  manner  in  the  leaves  of  the  plantain.  Over  thefe 
they  fpread  the  remainder  of  the  embers,  mixing  among 
them  fome  of  the  hot  ftones,  with  more  cocoa-nut  tree 
leaves  and  then  clofe  up  all  with  earth,  fo  that  the  heat  is 
kept  in.  After  a time  proportioned  to  what  is  dreffing, 
the  oven  is  opened,  and  the  meat  taken  out,  tender,  full  o£ 
gravy,  and,  as  captain  Wallis  thought,  better  in  every  re- 
fpedt  than  when  it  is  dreffed  any  other  way.  Having  no 
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vefTels  in  thefe  iflands  that  could  bear  the  fire,  the  inhabit- 
ants  of  them  had  no  idea  of  hot  water,  or  its  efte&s,  and 
therefore  always  roafted  or  baked  their  meat  in  the  manner 
above  related.  Hawkefworth’s  Account  of  Voyages  in  the 
Southern  Hemifphere,  vol.  i.  p.  484. 

Baking  is  ufed  for  the  expofing  of  a fubftance,  incloied 
in  a cruft,  to  the  fire.  See  Dressing  of  Meats. 

Baking  Porcelain.  See  Porcelain. 

BAKON,  in  Geography,  a large  foreft  of  Hungary, 
near  Vefpnn,  where  Andrew,  king  of  Hungary,  in  a battle 
with  his  brother,  was  forfaken  by  his  followers,  and  trampled 
to  death  by  his  enemies. 

BAKSAISKAIA,  a fortrefs  of  Ruffian  Tartary,  111 
the  government  of  Caucafus,  on  the  weft  iide  of  the  Ural ; 
32  miles  north  of  Gurica. 

BAKTEGAN,  the  name  of  a fait  lake  of  Perfia,  about 
fifty  miles  ealt  of  Shiraz,  which  receives  the  rivers  of  Ku- 
ren  and  Bundamir.  It  is  reprefented  in  the  maps  as  being 
about  40  Britifh  miles  long,  and  10  broad. 

BAKU,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Shirvan, 
on  the  weft  coal!  of  the  Cafpian  fea,  with  a harbour.  N. 
lat.  40°  25'.  E.  long.  50°  2'. 

The  bay  of  Baku  is  reckoned  the  fafeft  harbour  of  the 
Cafpian,  becaufe  Ihips  may  lie  there  at  anchor  in  feven  fa- 
thoms water ; yet  in  fome  places  the  entrance  is  dangerous 
on  account  of  (hallows,  iflands,  and  fand-banks.  Baku,  like 
Derbent,  is  inhabited  by  Perlians,  Tartars,  and  fome  few 
Armenian  merchants.  The  principal  articles  of  export  by 
which  the  traffic  of  this  place  is  chiefly  fupported,  are  the 
naphtha,  and  the  fine  rock-falt,  both  of  which  are  collected 
on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  bay.  The  inhabitants  indeed  culti- 
vate faffron  and  cotton,  but  not  with  any  confiderable  ad- 
vantage. The  trade  of  Baku  is  doubtlefs  of  more  confe- 
quence  than  that  of  Derbent,  though  in  fadt  but  very  con- 
fined, and  is  moftly  cairied  on  with  Shamachy,  or  Shama- 
kee,  whence  it  gets  filk  and  filk-ftuffs.  A Ruffian  conful 
ufually  refides  here. 

BALA,  in  Botany,  a name  ufed  by  fome  authors  for 
the  mufa,  or  plantain  tree ; called  alfo  the  banana  and fcoides , 
by  others. 

Bala,  in  y Indent  Geography,  a city  of  Pentapolis,  fo 
called  becaufe  it  was  fwa  ’lowed  up,  as  the  word  imports, 
when  Lot  quitted  it.  It  is  more  ufually  denominated 
Zohar. 

Bala,  in  Geography,  a town  in  the  county  of  Merioneth, 
in  North  Wales,  confiding  of  one  ftreet,  with  a high  arti- 
ficial mount,  apparently  the  keep  of  a fortrels,  at  the  fouth- 
eaft  end  of  it.  It  is  fituated  on  the  eaftern  extremity  of 
the  fine  lake  to  which  it  gives  a name,  and  whofe  fiffi  con- 
tribute largely  towards  the  fubiillence  of  its  inhabitants. 
The  fairs  and  markets  are  confiderable,  and  abundantly'  (up- 
plied  with  the  produce  of  the  furrounding  country,  and 
with  flannels,  gloves,  (lockings,  &c.  In  the  manufactory 
of  the  latter  articles,  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  and  of 
the  neighbouring  villages  are  conilantly  emp!oyred.  “ Knit- 
ting” obferves  Mr.  Aikin,  “ is  the  general  leifure  work  of 
botli  fcxes  in  Wales,  efpecially  about  Bala  ; and  it  cannot 
fail  of  giving  ftrangers  a high  idea  of  the  induftry  of  the 
people,  to  fee  the  men  and  women  going  to  market  with 
burdens  on  their  heads,  while  their  hands  are  employed  in 
working  the  fleeces  of  their  own  fheep  into  articles  of  drefs, 
coarfe  indeed,  hut  equally  warm  and  fervieeable  with  the 
more  coftly  and  elaborate  manufactures.”  Bala  is  in  the 
parifh  of  Llanycil,  a village  about  one  mile  from  the  town. 
The  whole  parifli  includes  a population  of  2445.  Though 
endowed  with  many  valuable  privileges,  Bala  cannot  boaft 
of  any  particular  or  elegant  ftructures.  It  is  an  incorporated 
town  by  prefeription,  and  the  government  is  veiled  in  two 
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bailiffs  and  a common  council ; but  neither  this  nor  any 
other  town  in  the  county  has  ever  fent  members  to  parlia- 
ment. The  affizes  are  kept  here  and  at  Dolgelly  alter- 
nately. Its  market  is  on  Saturdays,  and  here  are  two  fairs 
annually.  It  is  36  miles  from  Holywell,  and  203  from 
London.  “The  object  belt  worth  notice  in  this  neighbour- 
hood is — 

“ Bala -Pod,  or  Pimhle-mere,  or  Llyn-tegyd,  which  is  the 
largeft  lake  in  Wales.  Its.length  from  N.  E.  to  S.W.  is 
about  four  miles,  and  its  breadth  in  the  wideit  part  is  1200 
vards.  The  water,  like  that  of  mod  rocky  lakes,  is  fo 
pure  that  the  1110ft  delicate  chemical  tells  detected  fcarcely 
any  perceivable  quantity  of  foreign  admixture.  The  fouth- 
weftern  extremity',  where  three  mountain  torrents  fall  into 
the  pool,  is  the  (halloweft,  owing  to  the  great  quantity  of 
earth  and  (tones,  which  are  borne  down  in  flood-time  from 
the  country  through  which  they  flow' : the  gradual  aggre- 
gations have  formed  feveral  banks  and  low  iflands  in  this  end 
of  the  lake,  and  in  confequence  obliged  it  to  encroach  pro- 
portionally on  the  north-eaftern  boundary.  This  tendency 
is  further  increafed  by  the  prevalence  of  ftrong  wcfterly 
winds,  which  drive  on  the  (hore  a heavier  furf  than  would 
be  imagined.  When  thefe  two  caules  combiue,  a circum- 
ftar.ee  that  not  frequently  happens,  the  waters  rife  to  fuch 
an  alarming  height,  as  to  threaten  the  town  of  Bala  with 
an  inundation,  were  it  not  for  a dyke  that  is  railed  on  the 
(hore  : the  water  being  thus  obllruCted  pours  over  the  road 
at  the  extremity  of  the  mound,  and  difeharges  itfelf  into 
the  low  grounds  through  which  the  Dee  flows,  doing  no 
fmall  damage  to  the  rich  and  exteniive  paftures.  The 
lake  is  well  (locked  with  excellent  fifli,  of  which  the  red 
trout  and  the  gwyniad  are  elteemed  the  molt  delicious. 
Thefe  are  all  caught  by  angling  from  the  (hore,  for  fir  W. 
Wynne,  who  claims  the  property  of  the  w'hole  pool,  will 
not  allow  any  boats  to  be  kept  on  it.”  The  feenery  round 
this  lake  is  much  admired  for  its  diverfified,  wooded,  and 
rocky  chara  fieri  (ties.  Aikin’s  Journal  of  a Tour  through 
North  Wales,  &c. 

From  the  bottom  of  this  lake  iffues  the  river  Dee,  which 
is  faid  to  pafs  through  it  without  mingling  its  waters  with 
thofe  of  the  lake  (fee  Abyssinia)  ; and  palling  under  a 
romantic  old  bridge,  winds  gently  in  a wide  and  deep  ftrearti 
towards  Corwen  and  Llangollen. 

Bala  is  furrounded  with  mountains,  through  which  various 
roads  are  formed  towards  Dinafmowthy,  towards  Llan- 
villing  over  the  Berwin,  and  towards  Llanrwft  in  the  vici- 
nage of  Snowdon. 

BALAAM,  in  Scripture  Biography,  the  fon  of  Beor  or 
Bofor,  a prophet  or  diviner,  of  the  city  of  Pethor  on  the 
Euphrates.  He  was  fent  for  by  Balak,  king  of  the  Moab- 
ites, to  curfe  the  Iiarelites  ; but  he ‘pronounced  upon  them 
a bleffing.  He  was  killed,  together  with  Balak,  in  a battle, 
in  which  the  Ifraelites  defeated  the  Midianites,  about  1450 
yrears  before  Chriit.  Numb,  xxii,  xxiii,  xxiv.  Deut.  xxiii. 
4.  2 Pet.  ii.  15.  Jude,  verl.  1 1.  Rom.  ii.  14.  It  has  been  afub- 
jedt  of  controverfy',  whether  Balaam  was  a true  prophet  or 
a mere  diviner,  magician,  or  fortune-teller,  hariolus,  as  he  is 
called,  Numb.  xxii.  5.  Origen  fays,  that  his  whole  power 
confilted  in  magic  and  curfing.  Theodoret  is  of  opinion 
that  Balaam  did  not  confult  the  Lord,  but  that  he  was  fu- 
pernaturally  infpired,  and  conftrained  to  fpeak  againft  his 
own  inclination.  Cyril  fays,  that  he  was  a magician,  an 
idolater,  and  a falfe  prophet,  who  fpoke  truth  againft  his 
will ; and  St.  Ambrofe  compares  him  to  Caiaphas,  who  pro- 
phelied  without  being  aware  of  the  import  of  what  he  faid. 

Jerom  feems  to  have  adopted  the  opinion  of  the  Hebrews  ; 
which  was,  that  Balaam  knew  the  true  God,  erefted 
altars  to  him,  and  that  he  was  a true  prophet,  though  cor- 
rupted 
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rupted  by  avarice.  Numb.  xxii.  18.  Sc.  Auflin  and  other 
commentators  have  inclined  to  this  opinion. 

Maimonides  thinks,  that  every  thing  which  happened  to 
Balaam  in  the  way  to  Balak,  was  done  in  a prophetical  vi- 
fion.  The  abbot  Jerufalem,  and  his  followers,  fuppofe  Ba- 
laam to  have  been  an  egregious  impollor,  who  had  acquired 
the  reputation  of  being  a prophet,  and  made  a public  traf- 
fic of  his  divinatory  art.  With  this  view  he  feigns  frequent 
coniultations  with  God,  and  delivers  his  own  ideas  for  di- 
vine oracles.  He  fuppofes  that  Mofes  inferted  the  hiflory 
of  Balaam,  as  an  epilode,  from  Moabite  memoirs,  for  the 
purpoi'e  of  obviating  preiling  difficulties  on  the  fuppolition 
that  Mofes  was  the  original  writer.  Dr.  Geddes,  in  confor- 
mity to  the  free  fentiments  which  he  had  adopted  with  regard 
to  the  pentateuch,  declares  it  to  be  his  opinion,  that  this  hif- 
tory  was  written,  not  by  Mofes,  but  by  the  compiler  of 
the  pentateuch,  from  fuch  traditional  {lories  or  fcraps  of 
written  documents  as  he  could  find.  “ Indeed,”  lie  adds, 
“ it  has  all  the  air  of  a legendary  tale.” 

The  ftory  of  Balaam’s als  has  often  beenanobjedtofridicule 
among  fceptics  and  infidels.  The  abbot  Jerufalem  thinks  that 
it  was  all  a fidtion  of  Balaam,  to  fave  himfelf  from  oblo- 
quy, if  he  ffiould  blefs,  inflead  of  curfing,  the  Ifraelites. 
Dr.  Jortin,  (Six  Dilfertations,  Diffi  v.)  fuppofes,  that  Ba- 
laam was  a worfhipper  of  the  true  God,  and  a prieit  and  pro- 
phet of  great  reputation  ; and  that  he  was  fent  for  by  Balak, 
from  a notion  which  generally  prevailed,  that  priefts  and  pro- 
phets could  lometimes,  by  prayers  and  facrifices  duly  and 
fkilfully  applied,  obtain  favours  from  God,  and  that  their 
imprecations  were  efficacious.  He  conceives  that  the  pro- 
phet had  been  accultomed  to  revelations,  and  that  he  ufed 
to  receive  them  in  vilions,  or  in  dreams  of  the  night.  With 
regard  to  the  intercourfe  between  Balaam  and  his  afs,  he  con- 
jectures that  it  was  tranfadled  in  a trance  or  vifion.  Accord- 
ingly, he  admits  that  an  angel  of  the  Lord  did,  indeed,  come 
to  oppofe  Balaam  in  the  way,  and  buffered  himfelf  to  be  feen 
by  the  beaft,  but  not  by  the  prophet;  that  the  beafl  was  ter- 
rified, and  Balaam  fmote  it,  and  immediately  fell  into  a trance 
or  extacy  ; and  in  that  ftate  of  vifion  converfed  with  the  beaft 
firft,  and  then  with  the  angel.  The  angel  prefented  thefe  ob- 
jects to  his  imagination,  as  ftrongly  as  if  they  had  been  before 
his  eyes ; fo  that  this  was  ftill  a miraculous  or  preternatural 
operation.  Dr.  Geddes  fays,  that  to  himthere  appears  nothng 
ftrange  in  the  ftory  of  the  afs,  but  the  manner  of  telling  it  ; 
and  it  ceafes  to  be  wonderful,  when  we  recoiled!  the  oriental 
mode  of  narrating.  Balaam  is  riding  on  his  afs  on  as  yet 
a doubtful  errand  ; the  afs  ftartles  at  fomething,  and  turns 
abide  from  the  way  ; thrufts  his  mafter’s  legs  againft  a wall, 
and  at  length  falls  down  under  him.  All  this  he  takes  for 
a bad  omen,  and  a fign  that  his  journey  is  not  agreeable  to 
God.  God  is  thence  conceived  to  be  angry  with  him,  and 
an  imaginary  dialogue  enfues  between  God  and  Balaam,  a9 
had  before  been  fuppoied  to  be  held  between  Balaam  and 
his  afs.  Geddes’s  Crit.  Remarks,  vol.  i.  p.  394. 

BALAAMITES,  in  Eccejiajlical  Hijlory,  the  name  of 
a fed!  in  the  firft  age  of  Chriftianity,  of  the  fame  import  in 
the  Hebrew  language  with  Nicolaitans  in  the  Geeek.  See 
Nicolaitan  s. 

BALABAC,  in  Geography , one  of  the  Philippine,  or 
rather  Bornean  iflands,  between  Borneo  and  Palawa,  near 
the  fouth-weflern  point  of  the  latter  ifland.  N.  lat.  70  50'. 
E.  long.  1 1 70  30'. 

BALABEA,  an  ifland  near  the  north-weft  end  of  New 
Caledonia.  S.  lat.  20°  7'.  E.  long.  164°  22'. 
BALABOLA.  See  Bolebola. 

BALACHNA.  See  Balakhna. 

BALAD,  a town  of  Alia,  in  the  country  of  Diarbekir, 
twenty  miles  north-weft  of  MofuL 


BALADE,  the  name  of  a harbour  on  the  north-weft 
coalt  of  New  Caledonia  ifland,  in  the  South  Pacific  occean, 
formed  by  a reef  which  runs  parallel  to  the  coait,  at  the 
diltance  of  three  leagues,  and  near  the  weftern  extremity  of 
the  ifland.  S.  lat.  20°  15'.  E.  long.  164°  40'. 

BALftENA,  Whale,  in  Zoology.  Whales  are  a tribe  of 
cetaceous  creatures,  which  in  external  appearance,  and  cer- 
tain habits  of  life,  in  their  native  element,  the  water,  feem 
to  approach  bo  nearly  to  the  other  kinds  of  the  finny  race, 
that  the  earlier  writers,  who  were  little  acquainted  with 
their  hiflory,  and  perhaps  ftill  lebs  with  their  internal  ftruc- 
ture,  may  be  lurely  excubed  for  configning  them  to  the  tribe 
of  fi  flies.  To  fay  nothing  of  their  anatomy,  the  want  of 
feet  which  is  an  obvious  defedt  in  the  whale,  was  one  among 
other  cogent  reafons  for  retaining  it  with  the  latter.  Our 
countrymen,  Ray  and  Willughby,  both  include  the  whales 
in  their  fyflems  of  ichthyology  ; Ray,  whole  natural  ar- 
rangement of  the  animal  tribes  deferves  no  common  praife, 
divides  his  fifhes  into  two  principal  fedlions,  one  compre- 
hending thole  which  have  lungs  for  refpiration,  and  the 
other,  thofe  which  breathe  by  means  of  the  gills,  and  are 
truly  fifhes.  The  reafons  he  offers  for  including  the  former 
with  the  fifhes  are  thebe;  becaufe  the  form  of  their  bodies 
agrees  with  thofe  of  fifhes  ; becaufe  they'  are  entirely  naked, 
or  covered  only  with  a fmooth  flein  ; and  becaufe  they  live 
entirely  in  the  water,  and  have  all  the  actions  of  fifhes. 
Notwithllanding  this,  Linnaeus,  whofe  accuracy  of  diferi- 
mination  an  enlightened  poiterity  bid  fair  to  honour  and 
efteem,  has  referred  them  to  the  mammalia  tribe  of  animals ; 
a reference  extremely'  juft,  but  the  propriety  of  which  will 
not  appear  fo  obvious  at  the  firft  glance  to  the  curfory  ob- 
ferver,  as  to  the  accurate  anatomift,  or  indefatigable  hiftorian 
of  nature. 

The  whale,  notwithftanding  its  fifh-like  external  appear- 
ance, and  refidence  in  the  waters,  has  no  other  claim  to  a 
place  among  fifties  ; for  its  internal  anatomy  is  precifely  the 
fame  as  that  of  the  terreftrial  animals,  and  of  the  quadruped 
tribe  in  particular.  Such  is  the  opinion  advanced  by  that 
firft  of  naturalifts,  Linnaeus  ; and  fuch  is  the  opinion  con- 
firmed by  the  remarks  of  that  able  anatomift  the  late  Mr. 
Hunter.  In  a paper  prefented  on  the  anatomy  of  whales, 
to  the  Roy'al  Society  of  London,  a few  years  ago  by  the 
latter,  it  is  obferved,  that  this  order  of  animals  has  nothing 
peculiar  to  fifti,  except  living  in  the  fame  element,  and  being 
endowed  with  the  fame  powers  of  progreffive  motion,  as 
thofe  fifti  which  arc  intended  to  move  with  a confiderable 
velocity.  Although  inhabitants  of  the  waters,  they  belong 
to  the  fame  clafs  as  quadrupeds  ; breathing  air,  being  fur- 
nifhed  with  lungs,  and  all  other  parts  peculiar  to  the  econo- 
my of  that  clafs,  and  having  warm  blood.  The  projedling 
part,  or  tail,  contains  the  power  that  produces  progreffive 
motion,  and  moves  the  broad  termination,  the  motion  of 
which  is  fimilar  to  that  of  an  oar  in  Lulling  a boat;  it  fuper- 
fedes  the  necelfity  of  pofterior  extremities,  and  allows  of 
the  proper  fliape  for  fwimming.  The  tail  is  flattened  hori- 
zontally, which  is  contrary  to  that  of  fifti  ; this  pofition  of 
tail  giving  the  direction  to  the  animal  in  the  progreffive  mo- 
tion of  the  body'.  The  two  lateral  fins,  which  are  analogous 
to  the  anterior  extremities  in  the  quadruped,  are  commonly 
fmall,  varydng  however  in  fize,  and  feem  to  ferve  as  a kind 
of  oars.  The  element  in  which  they  live  renders  borne  parts, 
which  are  of  importance  in  other  animals,  ufelefs  to  them  ; 
gives  to  fome  parts  a different  adlion,  and  renders  others  of 
lebs  account.  The  larynx,  fize  of  the  trachea,  and  number 
of  ribs  differ  exceedingly.  The  coecum  is  only  found  in 
fome  of  them.  The  teeth  in  fome  are  wanting.  The  blow- 
holes are  two  in  number  in  many ; in  others  only  onfr. 
The  bones  alone,  in  many  animals, . when  jiraperly  united 
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i>t0  what  is  called  the.  fkeleton,  give  the  general  fhape  and 
character  oi  the  animal.  J.  lms  a quadruped  is  diilmguiihed 
from  a bird,  and  even  one  quadruped  front  another  5 it  only 
requiring  a firm  to  be  thrown  over  the  fkeleton  to  make-tl.e 
fpecies  known.  But  this  is  not  fo  decidedly  the  cafe  in  this 
order  of  animals,  for  the  fkeleton  in  them  does  not  give  the 
true  fltape.  An  immenie  head,  a fmall  neck,  few  ribs,  and  in 
many  a ihort  fternunt,  and  no  pelvis,  with  a long  ipine,  tei- 
minatir.g  in  a point,  require  more  than  a Ain  being  laid  over 
them  in  order  to  give  the  regular  and  chara&eriftic  form  of 
the  animal.  The  flrufture  of  the  bones  is  fimilar  to  that  of 
the  bones  of  quadrupeds  ; they  are  compofed  of  an  animal 
fubftance,  and  an  earth  that  is  not  animal ; they  are  lefs 
compaft  than  thofe  of  quadrupeds  that  are  fimilar  to  them. 
From  tliefe  and  other  obfervations  we  may  infer,  that  the 
ftruclure,  formation,  airangcment,  and  union  of  the  bones, 
which  compofe  the  forms  of  parts  in  this  order  of  animals, 
are  much  upon  the  fame  principle  as  in  quadrupeds.  T he 
flefli  and  mufcles  of  this  order  of  animals  are  red,  refembling 
thofe  of  Quadrupeds,  and  perhaps  more  like  thofe  of  the 
bull  or  horfe  than  any  other  animal. 

The  Linncean  definition  of  the  mammalia  clafs,  having  a 
heart  with  two  auricles  and  two  ventricles,  and  the  blood 
warm  and  red,  applies  moil  ftritftly  to  the  whale.  “ The 
heart,”  Mr.  Hunter  fays,  “ is  inclofed  in  its  pericardium, 
which  is  attached  by  a broad  furface  to  the  diaphragm,  as 
in  the  human  body.  It  is  compofed  of  four  cavities,  two 
auricles,  and  two  ventricles  ; it  is  more  flat  than  in  the  qua- 
druped, and  adapted  to  the  fhape  of  the  chefl.  The  auricles 
have  more  fafciculi,  and  thefe  pafs  more  acrofs  the  cavity 
from  fide  to  fide  than  in  many  other  animals  ; befides  being 
v,ery  mufcular,  they  are  very  elaftic,  for  being  flretched  they 
•contract  again  very  conflderably.  There  is  nothing  uncom- 
mon or  particular  in  the  ftru&ure  of  the  ventricles,  in  the 
valves  of  the  ventricles,  or  in  that  of  the  arteries.”  In  their 
amours  and  mode  of  producing  their  young,  the  wrhales  agree 
with  other  creatures  of  the  mammalia  tribe;  and  like  them 
they  have  teats,  and  fuckle  them. 

The  balaena  genus  is  diflinguifhed,  according  to  Linnaeus, 
by  having  horny  laminae  in  the  upper  jaw  inftead  of  teeth, 
and  a double  refpiratory  orifice  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
head.  By  thefe  chara&ers  the  true  whales  may  be  diftin- 
guifhed  from  the  other  genera  of  cetaceous  animals,  as  the 
monodon,  phyfeter,  and  delphinus.  The  hiflory  of  the 
whales  will  be  confidered  under  the  refpedtive  fpecies,  of 
which  Linnaeus  and  Gmelin  deferibe  the  following:  Mysti- 
cetus  (common  whale),  Physalu  s (fin-fifh),  Boo p s (pike- 
headed  whale),  G 1 b b 0 s a (bunched  whale),  Mu  s cu  l u s(round 
lipped  whale),  and  Rostrata  (beaked  whale).  The  French 
naturalifts  diftinguifti  two  other  fpecies  ; Virey  fpeaks  of  la 
baleine  Franche,  or  baleine  de  Greenland  ( B.  myfticetus 
Linn),  le  nord  caper,  or  baleine  d’lrlande  (balaena  glacialis 
Bonn.),  le  gibbar,  or  finn-fifeh  (fin-fifh  Eng.  and  balaena 
phyfalus  Linn.),  la  baleine  tampon  (balaena  nodofa  Bonn.), 
ia  Jubarte  (balaena  boops  Linn. ),  le  rorqual  (balaEna  mufeu- 
■ lus  Linn.),  and  la  baleine  a bee  (balaena  roftrata Linn_) 

In  concluding  thefe  remarks  on  the  whale  tribe,  we  cannot 
avoid  adverting  to  the  Britifh  Zoology  of  Mr.  Pennant,  in 
which  thefe  and  the  other  cetaceous  animals  found  on  our 
4oalts  are  admitted  under  the  title  of  cetaceous  fifhes  ; he 
follows  the  arrangement  propofed  by  Ray,  andfeems  to  ob- 
ject chiefly  to  that  of  Linnaeus,  becaufe  “ to  have  preferred 
the  chain  of  beings  entire,”  he  fays,  Linnaeus  “ fhould  have 
made  the  genus  of  phocse,  or  feals,  and  that  of  trichecus  or 
manati,  immediatlely  precede  the  whale,  thofe  being  the  links 
that  conned  the  mammalia  or  qtiadrupeds  with  the  fifli ; for 
the  feal  is,  in  refped  to  its  legs,  the  moil  imperfed  of  the 
former  dafs,  and  in  the  manati  the  hind  feet  coalefce,  aflum- 
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ing  the  form  of  a broad  horizontal  tail.”  Brit.  ZceJ.  vol.  iit. 

M.  Bloch  excludes  the  whales,  and  other  cetaceous  crea- 
tures, except  the  marfoin  or  purpoife,  from  his  work  on 
fifhes;  but  thefe  are  included  in  one  of  the  {mailer  editions  of 
the  work,  in  the  “ feventii  ciafs,  les  cctacces.”  In  a prefatory 
note  we  are  informed,  however,  that  Linnaeus  places  thele 
at  the  conclufion  of  the  mammalia,  immediately  after  the  hog- 
tribe  ; but  as  it  might  be  agreeable  to  give  the  entire  clafs  in 
which  the  largeft  animals  which  nature  produces  are  arranged, 
the  omiflion  of  Bloch  is  fupplied  from  Duhamel,  with  the 
affiftar.ee  of  Anderfon,  Bonaterre,  Artedi,  Ray,  and  Belon. 

BALANAE,  in  Natural  Hiflory,  a fpecies  of  Echin- 
orhynchus,  that  infefts  the  inteitines  of  the  whale.  Phips» 
It.  Gmelin. 

BALfENARIS,  in  Conchology,  a fpecies  of  L E ? as,  hav- 
ing a fubconic  {hell,  with  fix  elevated  rugofe  four-parted 
lobes,  and  a membranaceous  bidentated  operculum.  Midi, 
Found  adhering  to  the  pedoral  lins  and  wrinkles  of  balaena 
boops,  or  pike-headed  whale. 

B ALAIN  ARUM,  ill  Entomology,  a fpecies  of  Phalan- 
gitjm  ( Pycnogonum  Fabr.),  with  two  feelers  and  an  ovate 
body.  Gmel.  This  is  phalangium  littoraleoi  Stroemfundm. ; 
pediculus  ceti,  Bafter ; pycnogonum  littorale  Fabr.  fn. 
Groenl.  ; and  acarus  marinus  feu  polygonopus  of  Pallas. 
Inhabits  European  leas,  lurking  under  ftones.  Back  red? 
fucker  advanced,  ftraight,  obtufe  at  the  end,  with  a round 
perforation  ; feelers  about  as  long  as  the  fucker,  and  inferted 
near  its  bafe. 

BALA  CANS  KOI,  in  Geography,  atownof  Siberia,  on 
the  Angara,  30  miles  W.N.W.  of  Irkutfk.  N.  lat.  53  s 45'. 
E.  long.  103°  14'. 

BALAGAT,  or  Balla-Gaut,  a province  of  the 
Deccan,  in  the  Indian  peninfula.  It  is  a traft  naturally  very 
ftrong,  particularly  on  the  weft  fide  towards  the  fea,  where 
a ftupendous  wall  of  mountains,  called  the  Gauts,  rifes 
abruptly  from  the  low  country,  called  the  Concan,  or 
Cockun,  fupporting,  in  the  nature  of  a terrace,  a vaft  extent 
of  fertile  and  populous  plains,  which  are  fo  much  elevated, 
as  to  render  the  air  cool  and  pleafant.  This  elevated  tradl 
is  continued  not  only  through  the  Mahratta  territories,  but 
extends  through  the  peninfula  to  the  fouthern  extreme  of 
Myfore,  and  is  named  Balla-Gaut , throughout  its  whole  ex- 
tent ; meaning  literally  the  Higher  or  Upper  Gauts  ; or  per- 
haps more  correctly  the  countries  lying  above  or  below  the 
Gauts.  In  the  peninfula,  it  is  applied  in  contradiftinflion 
to  Payen-Gaut,  or  the  Lower  Gauts  ; but  in  the  Deccan,  it 
appears  to  be  ufed  only  as  a proper  name,  and  not  as  a cor- 
relative ; as  we  have  never  heard  of  the  Deccan  Payen-Gaut. 
Rennell’s  Mem.  Introd.  p.  127. 

As  a province,  it  was  formerly  the  largeft  of  the  three 
which  compofed  the  northern  Deccan,  bounded  on  the  north 
by  Candifh  and  Berar;  on  the  eaft  by  Tellinga  ; on  the  weft 
by  Baglana  and  part  of  Guzerat  ; and  on  the  fouth  by  Vifia- 
pore.  This  province,  after  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Mo- 
guls, affirmed  the  name  of  Dowlatabad,  from  its  former  capi- 
tal. It  is  a fruitful  pleafant  country,  abounding  with  cotton 
and  fugar.  Its  chief  city  is  Aurungabad. 

BALAGUER,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Catalonia,  feated 
on  the  north  bank  of  the  river  Segra,  at  the  foot  of  a high 
hill.  N.  lat.  41 0 38'.  E.  long.  o°  48k 

BALAKEF,  a diftrift  of  the  government  of  S.aratof,  in 
Ruffia,  on  the  river  Khoper. 

BALAKHNA,  or  Balachna,  a town  of  Ruffia,  in  a 
diftrift  of  the  fame  name,  being  one  of  the  thirteen  diftricb 
of  Neftmei  Novogorod,  on  the  right  fide  or  the  Volga. 
The  town  was  built  in  1536,  and  contains  767  timber 
houfes,  and  1489  inhabitants.  It  trades  to  St..  Peterfburg  ; 
tranfports  fait,  and  conllruCts  fifiiing-boats.  It  has  cse 
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jnonaftery,  five  brick,  and  ten  timber  churches.  N.  lat.  56° 
30.  E.  long.  450  5 . 

BALAKLAVA,  a fifhing  town  of  Crim  Tartary,  or 
Taurida,  containing  about  200  houfes,  and  feated  on  a bay  of 
the  Black  or  Euxine  fea,  in  N.  lat.  440  35'.  E.  long.  33  14  . 
The  bay  forms  a harbour  ; which,  in  the  imperial  proclama- 
tion declaring  Theodofia  and  Eupatoria  free  ports,  is  de- 
barred from  navigation. 

BALAKZEL,  in  Ornithology,  the  Turkifh  name  of  the 
heron. 

BALALAIKA,  inMt/Jic,  a mufical  inftrument  of  the 
bandour  kind,  of  very  ancient  Sclavonian  origin  ; it  is  in 
common  ufe  both  with  the  Ruffians  and  Tartars;  according 
to  Niebuhr,  it  is  alfo  frequent  in  Egypt  and  Arabia.  The 
body  of  it  is  an  oblong  femicircle,  about  a fpan  in  length, 
with  a neck  or  finger-board  of  four  fpans.  It  is  played  on 
with  the  fingers  like  the  bandour  or  guitar ; but  has  only 
two  wires,  one  of  which  gives  a monotonous  bnfs,  and  by 
the  other  the  piece  is  produced.  - Under  the  touch  of  able 
fingers,  accompanied  by  a good  voice,  it  founds  agreeably 
enough  ; and  therefore  it  is  not  unfrequently  feen  in  the 
hands  of  people  of  fafiiion. 

BALAMBANGAN,  in  Geography,  a fmall-ifland  in  the 
Eallern  Pacific  ocean,  near  the  northern  point  of  Borneo, 
between  this  ifland  and  Palavva,  remarkable  for  a fettlement 
attempted  by  the  Engliffi  in  1773;  but  evacuated  either  on 
account  of  the  unhealthy  climate,  or  ol  a Dutch  invafion. 
N.  lat.  70  10.  E.  long.  1 1 70. 

BALAMBUAN,  or  Palambuan,  thenameof  a diftrict 
or  territory  on  the  eaft  part  of  the  ifland  of  Java,  which 
prodi*ces  pepper,  cotton,  rice,  Indian  corn,  and  fruit  in 
great  plenty,  and  which  abounds  with  pailures  that  feed  a 
great  number  of  horfes,  antelopes,  buffaloes,  and  oxen.  The 
capital,  which  is  a ftrong  trading  town,  is  of  the  fame  name. 
S.  lat.  70  10'.  E.  long.  1 1 5 30'. 

Balambuan  Channel.  See  Balli. 

BALAMIUS,  Ferdinand,  in  Biography,  born  in  the 
ifland  of  Sicily,  about  the  middle  of  the  fixteenth  century, 
not  lefs  celebrated  for  his  accomplifliments  in  polite  litera- 
ture, and  his  (kill  in  the  Greek  language,  than  for  his  know- 
ledge of  medicine,  was  greatly  efteemed  by  pope  Leo  X. 
to  whom  he  was  phyfician.  He  publifhed  in  1556,  at  Lyons, 
41  De  cibis  boni  et  mali  fucci,”  tranflated  from  the  works  of 
Galen  ; alfo  44  Galeni  liber  de  offibus,  ad  Tyrones;”  8vo.  re- 
publiihed  at  Frankfort,  in  fol.  with  obiervations  by  Gafper 
Hoffman,  1630.  The  above  are  inferted  in  the  edition  of 
Galen’s  works,  publiflned  by  the  Juntas,  1586,  fol.  Since 
his  death  the  following  was  printed  at  Roiloch  : 44  De  op- 
tima corporis  noftri  conftitutione  ;”  “ De  bona  valetudine;” 
“ De  hyrudinibus,  cucurbitula,  &c.”  1636,  8vo.  Haller 
Bib.  Med.  Pradl.  Eloy.  Dift.  Hilt. 

BALAM  PULLI,  in  Botany,  a name  ufed  by  fome 
authors  for  the  tree  whofe  fruit  is  the  tamarind  of  the 
fhops. 

BALANCE,  or  Ballance,  Libra,  in  Mechanics,  one 
of  the  feven  Ample  powers,  or  rather  a fpecies  of  that  me- 
chanical power  called  the  lever,  ufed  principally  for  deter- 
mining the  equality  or  difference  of  weights  in  heavy  bo- 
dies, and  confequently  their  maffes  or  quantities  of  matter. 

The  balance  is  of  two  kinds,  viz.  the  ancient  and  modern. 
The  ancient  or  Roman,  called  alio  Jlatera  Rornana,  or  fteel- 
yard,  confifts  of  a lever  or  beam,  moveable  on  a centre,  and 
fufpended  near  one  of  its  extremes  ; on  one  fide  the  centre 
are  applied  the  bodies  to  be  weighed,  and  their  weight  is 
etlimated  by  the  divifion  marked  on  the  beam,  on  the  other 
fide,  where  a weight  moveable  along  it  keeps  the  balance 
in  equilibrio.  See  Steel-Yard. 

The  modern  balance,  now  ordinarily  in  ufe,  confifts  of  a 


lever,  or  beam,  fufpended  exadlly  by  the  middle;  to  the  ex.-, 
tremes  whereof  are  hung  feales  or  baions. 

In  each  cafe,  the  beam  is  called  the  jugum,  and  the  twa 
moieties  thereof  on  each  fide  the  axis,  the  brachia,  or  arms  ; 
and  the  handle  whereby  it  is  held,  trutina ; the  line  on 
which  the  beam  turns,  or  which  divides  its  brachia,  is  called 
the  axis  ; and  when  coniidered  with  regard  to  the  length  of 
the  brachia,  is  efteemed  but  a point,  and  called  the  centre  of 
the  balance  ; and  the  places  where  the  weights  are  applied* . 
the  points  of fufpenfion,  or  application. — That  flender  part  per- 
pendicular to  tiie  jugum,  by  which  either  the  equilibrium,  or 
preponderancy  of  bodies  is  indicated,  is  called  the  tongue  of 
the  balance. 

In  the  Roman  balance,  therefore,  the  weight  ufed  for  a 
counterbalance  is  the  fame,  but  the  points  of  application  are 
various ; in  the  common  balance,  the  counterpoife  is  various, . 
and  the  point  of  application  the  fame. 

The  principle  on  which  each  is  founded  is  the  fame,  and. 
may  be  conceived  from  what  follows. 

Balance,  Do  ft  rim  of 'the. — The  beam  AB  (Plate  Me- 
chanics, fig.  8 .)  the  principal  part  cf  the  balance,  is  a lever  of 
the  firft  kind,  which,  inftead  of  refting  on  a fulcrum  at  C,  its 
centre  of  motion,  is  fufpended  by  fomewhat  faftened  to  the 
centre  C : fo  that  the  mechanifm  of  the  balance  depends  oil 
the  fame  theorem  as  that  of  the  lever. 

Hence,  as  the  known  weight  is  to  the  unknown,  fo  is  the 
diftance  of  the  unknown  weight  from  the  centre  of  motion 
to  the  diftance  of  the  known  weight,  where  the  two  weights 
will  counterpoife  each  other  ; confequently,  the  know  A 
weights  ihew  the  quantity  of  the  unknown. 

Or  thus  : the  aiftion  of  a weight  to  move  a balance  is  by 
fo  much  greater,  as  the  point  preffed  by  the  weight  is  more 
diftant  from  the  centre  of  the  balance  ; and  that  adtion  fol- 
low's the  proportion  of  the  diftance  of  the  faid  point  from 
that  centre.  When  the  balance  moves  about  its  centre,  the 
point  B deferibes  the  arch  B b (Jig.  9.);  whilft  the  poi.it 
A describes  the  arch  A a,  which  is  the  largeft  of  the  two'; 
therefore  in  the  motion  of  the  balance;  the  adVion  of  the 
fame  weight  is  different,  according  to  the  point  to  which  it 
is  applied  ; hence  it  follow's,  that  the  proportion  of  the  fpace 
gone  through  by  the  point  at  A is  as  Ka,  and  at  B as  B b, 
but  thofe  arches  are  to  one  another  as  CA,  CB. 

Balance,  Varieties  in  the  Application  of the. — If  thebrachia 
of  a balance  be  divided  into  equal  parts,  one  ounce  applied 
to  the  ninth  divifion  from  the  centre,  will  equiponderate  with 
three  ounces  at  the  third  ; and  tw'O  ounces  at  the  fixth  divi- 
fion adt  as  ftrangly  as  three  at  the  fourth,  &c. 

Hence  it  follows,  that  the  adlion  of  a pow'er  to  move  a ba- 
lance is  in  a ratio  compounded  of  the  power  itfelf,  and  its 
diftance  from  the  centre  ; for  that  diftance  is  as  the  fpace 
gone  through  in  the  motion  of  the  balance. 

It  may  be  here  obferved,  that  the  weight  equally  preffes 
the  point  of  fufpenfion  at  whatever  height  it  hangs  from  it, 
and  in  the  fame  manner  as  if  it  was  fixed  at  the  very  point: 
for  the  weight  at  all  heights  equally  ^ftretches  the  cord  by 
W'hich  it  hangs. 

A balance  is  faid  to  be  in  equilibrio,  when  the  adlions 
of  the  weights  upon  the  brachia  to  move  the  balance  are 
equal,  fo  as  mutually  to  deftrov  each  other.  When  a ba- 
lance is  in  equilibrio,  the  weights  on  each  fide  are  faid 
to  equiponderate  : unequal  weights  may  alfo  equ  ponde- 
rate ; but  Gen  the  diftances  from  the  centre  muft  be  re- 
ciprocally as  the  weights.  In  which  cafe,  if  each  weight 
be  multiplied  by  the  diftance,  the  produdls  will  be  equal ; 
which  is  the  foundation  of  a fteel-yard,  which  fee. 

Thus  in  a balance  whofe  brachia  are  very  unequal,  a 
fcale  hanging  at  the  fhorteft,  and  the  longeft  divided  in-, 
to  equal  parts;  if  fuch  a weight  be  applied' to'  it,  as  at 
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ithe  firft  divifion  fhall  equiponderate  with  one  ounce  in 
the  fcale  ; and  the  body  to  be  weighed  be  put  in  the 
fcale,  and  the  above  mentioned  weight  be  moved  along 
the  longeft  brachium , till  the  equilibrium  be  found  ; the 
number  of  divifions  between  the  body  and  the  centre  (hews 
the  number  of  ounces  that  the  body  weighs,  and  the 
.fubdivifions  the  parts  of  an  ounce.  On  the  lame  princi- 
ple alfo  is  founded  the  deceitful  balance,  which  cheats  by 
the  inequality  of  the  brachia  : for  inftance,  take  two  feales 
ol  unequal  weights,  in  the  proportion  of  9 to  10,  and 
one  of  them  at  the  tenth  divifion  of  the  balance  above 
deferibed,  and  another  at  the  ninth  divifion,  fo  that  there 
may  be  an  equilibrium ; if  then  you  take  any  weights, 
which  are  to  one  another  as  9 to  10,  and  put  the  lirlt 
in  the  fir  It  fcale,  and  the  fecond  in  the  other  fcale,  they 
will  equiponderate. 

But  it  is  eafy  to  difeover  the  deceit  of  a falle  balance  by 
changing  the  weights  that  are  in  equilibrio  to  the  contrary 
feales  ; and  thus  the  owner  of  the  balance  mult  either  con- 
fefs  the  fraud,  or  add  to  the  commodity  fold  by  means  of 
fuch  a balance,  not  only  the  quantity  by  which  it  was  defici- 
ent, but  alfo  as  much  as  he  intended  to  gain  by  the  fraud, 
and  a fraction  of  that  added  weight  proportional  to  the  ine- 
quality of  the  arms  of  the  balance.  In  this  cale,  the  buyer, 
inllead  of  9ft  offered  to  him  for  10  Hi  his  due,  will  have  by 
changing  the  feales,  pounds.  For  9 : 10::  10  : 1 1^. 

Several  weights,  hanging  at  feveral  diftances  on  one  fide, 
may  equiponderate  with  a lingle  weight  on  the  other  lide  : 
to  do  this  it  is  required,  that  the  produft  of  that  weight,  by 
its  difiance  from  the  centre,  be  equal  to  the  fum  of  the  pro- 
duces of  all  the  other  weights,  each  being  multiplied  by  its 
diflance  from  the  centre. 

To  demonftrate  which,  hang  three  weights  of  an  ounce 
each,  at  the  fecond,  third,  and  fifth  divifions  from  the  cen- 
tre, and  they  will  equiponderate  with  the  weight  of  one  Tin- 
gle ounce  applied  to  the  tenth  divifion  of  the  other  brachium; 
and  the  weight  of  one  ounce  at  the  fixth  divifion,  and 
another  of  three  ounces  at  the  fourth  divifion  will  equi- 
ponderate with  a weight  of  two  ounces  on  the  other  fide 
at  the  ninth  divifion. 

Several  weights  unequal  in  number  on  either  fide,  may 
equiponderate  : in  this  cafe  if  each  of  them  be  multiplied 
by  its  diflance  from  the  centre,  the  lums  of  the  prod  lifts 
on  either  fide  will  be  equal ; and  if  tliofe  fums  be  equal, 
there  will  be  an  equilibrium. 

To  prove  which,  hang  on  a weight  of  two  ounces  at  the 
fifth  divifion,  and  two  others,  each  of  one  ounce,  at  the  fe- 
cond and  feventh  ; and  on  the  other  fide  hang  two  weights, 
each  alfo  of  one  ounce,  at  the  ninth  and  tenth  divifions  ; 
and  thefe  two  will  equiponderate  with  thofe  three.  A ba- 
lance of  this  kind,  the  arms  of  which  are  equally  divided, 
has  been  fometimes  called  an  arithmetical  balance  ; becaufe 
the  arithmetical  operations  of  addition,  fubtraftion,  multi- 
plication, and  the  rule  of  three,  may  be  eafily  performed  by  it. 

E.  g.  To  add  the  numbers  2,  3,  and  7 ; apply  an  ounce 
weight  at  the  fecond  divifion,  and  another  on  the  fame  arm 
at  the  third,  and  another  at  the  feventh,  then  take  an  ounce 
weight,  and  move  it  along  the  other  arm,  till  the  beam  is  in 
equilibrio,  which  will  be  at  the  twelfth  divifion  ; fo  that 
2- 1-3  + 7—  1 2- 

To  fubtraR  5 from  1 2 ; hang  an  ounce  weight  at  one  end 
of  the  arm  at  1 2 inches,  and  another  at  the  other  end  at  5 ; 
then  move  a third  ounce  weight  along  the  arm  till  the  equi- 
librium is  reflored,  and  it  will  be  found  at  the  feventh  divi- 
iion  , which  gives  12  — 5 = 7. 

To  multiply  4 by  3 ; fufpend  a four  ounce  weight  at  the 
third  divifion  011  one  arm,  and  move  an  ounce  weight  on  the 
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other,  till  the  beam  be  in  equilibrio,  and  it  will  mark  out 
12  = 4x3. 

To  divide  12  by  4 ; fufpend  an  ounce  at  the  twelfth  divi- 
fion, and  move  a four  ounce  weight  on  the  other  arm,  till 
there  is  an  equilibrium,  and  it  will  be  found  at  the  quotient 
3=  Y.s’  Gravefande,  Phyfices  Elem.  Math.  vol.  i.  p.  50. 

To  the  juitnefs  of  a balance  it  is  required,  that  the  points 
of  fufpenfion  be  exaftly  in  the  fame  line  as  the  centre  of 
the  balance ; that  they  be  precifely  equidiilant  fron  that 
centre  on  either  fide ; that  the  brachia  be  as  long  as  conve- 
niently they  may,  in  relation  to  their  thickneis,  and  the 
weight  which  they  are  intended  to  fupport ; that  there  be 
as  little  friftion  as  poflible  in  the  motion  of  the  beam  and 
feales  ; and  lallly,  that  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  beam 
be  placed  a little  below  the  centre  of  motion. 

We  fiiall  here  add  fome  further  obfervations,  which  may 
ferve  to  illullrate  thefe  properties  of  a good  balance,  and 
which  deferve  attention  in  the  conftruftion  of  this  inllrument 
for  purpofes  that  require  peculiar  accuracy.  The  balance 
is  properly  a lever,  whofe  axis  of  motion  is  formed  with  an 
edge  like  that  of  a knife,  and  the  two  dilhes  or  feales-  at  its 
extremities  are  hung  upon  edges  of  the  fame  kind,  which 
are  firft  made  (harp,  and  then  rounded  with  a fine  hone,  or 
a piece  cf  buff  leather.  On  the  regular  form  of  this 
rounded  part  the  excellence  of  the  inllrument  very  much 
depends.  When  the  lever,  or  beam  of  the  balance,  is 
coniidered  as  a mere  line,  the  two  outer  edges  are  called 
points  of  fufpenfion,  andthe  innerthe  fulcrum.  The  points  of 
fufpenfion  are  fuppofed  to  be  at  equal  diftances  from  the 
fulcrum,  and  to  be  preffed  with  equal  weights  when  loaded. 
1.  If  the  fulcrum  be  placed  in  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the- 
beam,  and  the  three  edges  be  all  in  the  fame  right  line,  the 
team  of  the  balance  will  have  no  tendency  to  one  pofition 
more  than  another,  but  will  reft  in  any  pofition  in  which  it 
may  be  placed,  whether  the  feales  be  on  or  off,  empty  or 
loaded.  2.  If  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  beam,  when  le- 
vel, be  immediately  above  the  fulcrum,  it  will  overfet  by  the 
fmalleft  aftion ; that  is,  the  end  which  is  loweft  will  defeend ; 
and  it  will  do  this  with  the  greater  velocity,  in  proportion 
as  the  center  of  gravity  is  higher,  and  the  points  of  fufpen- 
fion are  lefs  loaded.  3.  But  if  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
beam  be  immediately  below  the  fulcrum,  the  beam  will  not 
reft  in  any  pofition  but  when  level ; and,  if  difturbed  from 
that  pofition,  and  then  left  at  liberty,  it  will  vibrate,  and  at 
fall  come  to  reft  in  an  horizontal  pofition.  Its  vibrations 
will  be  quicker,  and  its  horizontal  tendency  ftronger,  the 
lower  the  centre  of  gravity,  and  the  lefs  the  weight  upon  the 
points  of  fufpenfion.  4.  If  the  fulcrum  be  below  the  line 
joining  the  points  of  fufpenfion,  and  thefe  be  loaded,  the 
beam  will  overfet,  unlefs  prevented  by  the  weight  of  the 
beam  tending  to  produce  an  horizontal  pofition,  as  in  the 
third  cafe.  In  this  laft  cafe  fmall  weights  will  equilibrate, 
as  in  the  laft  cafe  ; a certain  exaft  weight  will  reft  in  any  po- 
fition of  the  beam,  as  in  the  firft  cafe;  and  all  greater  weights 
will  caufe  the  beam  to  overfet,  as  in  the  fecond  cafe.  Mo- 
ney feales  are  often  made  this  way,  and  will  overfet  with  any 
coniiderable  load.  5.  If  the  fulcrum  be  above  the  line 
joining  the  points  of  fufpenfion,  the  beam  will  come  to  the 
horizontal  pofition,  unlefs  prevented  by  its  own  weight,  as 
in  the  fecond  cafe.  If  the  centre  of  gravity  be  nearly  in 
the  fulcrum,  all  the  vibrations  of  the  loaded  beam  will  be 
made  in  times  nearly  equal,  unlels  the  weights  be  very  fmall, 
when  they  will  be  flower.  The  vibrations  of  balances  are 
quicker,  and  the  horizontal  tendency  ftronger,  the  higher 
the  fulcrum.  When  the  fulcrum,  or  centre  of  motion  C, 
(fee  fg-  1°)  is  in  the  right  line  joining  the  centres  of  fuf- 
penfion, it  is  evident  that  the  equilibrium  of  equal  weights, 
e.g.  P and  W,  will  obtain  in  every  pofition  ; for  the  perpen- 
diculars 
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diculars  let  fall  from  C upon  the  directions  will  be  always 
equal  to  each  other.  But  when  C is  above  or  below  WP, 
an  equilibrium  of  equal  weights  does  not  occur,  unlefs  AVP 
coincide  with  tlie  horizontal  line  AB.  In  this  cafe  the 
perpendiculars  let  fail  from  C upon  the  directions  of  W and 
P,  are  equal  to  GB  and  GA,  CG  being  perpendicular  to 
AB  ; but  when  the  balance  is  in  any  other  poiition  WP,  the 
perpendicular  Cl  is  greater  than  CH,  becaufe  g L,  which 
is  lefs  than  Cl,  is  equal  to  j-M,  which  is  greater  than  CH. 
W will  therefore  defeend  and  continue  to  vibrate  till  its  mo- 
tion be  deltroyed  by  friCtion.  ( See  Le  ver.  ) If  P and  W be 
unequal,  and  C be  in  the  right  line  AVP,  the  heavier  of  them 
ffull  defeend  till  AVP  be  perpendicular  to  the  horizon,  or, 
if  the  centre  of  motion  be  not  inAVP,  till  P x CPI=AV  x Cl. 
It  is  evident  from  what  has  been  faid,  that  the  nearer  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  t lie  beam  is  to  the  centre  of  motion, 
the  nicer  will  be  the  balance,  and  the  flower  its  vibrations : 
thus,  if  aCbc  (Jig.n.)  be  the  beam,  and  C the  centre  of 
motion,  the  difference  between  the  effedls  of  having  the 
centre  of  gravity  at  K,  or  c,  will  be  the  fame  as  if  we 
compared  the  velocities  of  two  pendulums,  of  the  length 
CK  and  Cr,  which  are  in  a fubduplicate  ratio  of  their 
lengths.  The  tendency  to  an  horizontal  poiition  is,  there- 
fore, increafed  by  lowering  the  centre  of  gravity,  in  which 
cafe  it  will  alio  require  a greater  additional  weight  to  caufe 
it  to  turn  or  incline  to  any  given  angle,  and  it  is  confequently 
lefs  fenfible  with  a greater  load.  The  fixing  of  the  centre 
of  motion  in  a balance  is,  therefore,  of  peculiar  importance, 
for  on  this  depends  the  eafe,  with  which  it  will  be  affedled  by 
a fmaller  weight ; and  the  readinefs  with  which  it  will  return 
to  its  horizontal  poiition  : and  it  is  evident,  that  the  bell 
pofition  is  that  in  which  the  centre  of  motion  is  a little  above 
the  centre  of  gravity;  and  even  in  this  it  fliould  be  propor- 
tioned to  the  diftance  of  the  weights  from  the  fulcrum,  and 
the  quantity  of  matter  to  be  weighed,  which,  in  different 
beams,  can  only  be  attained  by  the  practice  and  experience 
of  the  maker. 

It  has  already  appeared,  that  if  the  arms  of  a balance  be 
unequal,  the  weights  in  equipoife  will  be  unequal  in  the  fame 
proportion.  But  it  fliould  be  oldened,  that  though  the 
equality  of  the  arms  of  a balance  is  ufeful  in  the  making  of 
weights  by  bifeclion,  a balance  with  unequal  arms  will 
weigh  as  accurately  as  another  with  equal  arms,  provided 
the  itandard  weight  itfelf  be  firfl.  counterpoifed,  then  taken 
out  of  the  fcale,  and  the  thing  to  be  weighed  be  put  into 
the  fcale,  and  adjufted  againll  the  counterpoife  : or,  when 
proportional  quantities  only  are  confidered,  the  bodies  under 
examination  may  be  weighed  againft  the  weights,-  taking 
care  always  to  put  the  weights  in  the  fame  fcale;  for  then, 
though  the  bodies  may  not  be  really  equal  to  the  weights, 
yet  their  proportions  to  one  another  will  be  the  fame  as  if 
they  had  been  accurately  equal  to  them.  However,  it  is 
indifpenfably  neceflary  that  their  relative  lengths  fliould  con- 
tinue invariable.  For  this  purpofeit  is  neceflary  either  that 
the  three  edges  be  all  truly  parallel,  or  that  the  points  of 
fufpenfion  and  fupport  fliould  be  always  in  the  fame  part  of 
the  edge,  which  lull  requiflte  is  moil  ealily  obtained. 

If  a beam  be  adjufted  fo  as  to  have  no  tendency  to  any 
one  pofition,  as  in  cafe  i.  above  Hated,  and  the  feales  be 
equally  loaded ; then,  if  a fmall  weight  be  added  in  one  of 
the  feales,  that  balance  will  turn,  and  the  points  of  fufpen- 
fion will  move  with  an  accelerated  motion,  ftmilar  to  that  of 
falling  bodies,  but  as  much  flower  in  proportion,  very  near- 
ly, as  the  added  weight  is  lefs  than  the  whole  weight  borne 
by  the  fulcrum.  The  ftronger  the  tendency  to  an  horizontal 
pofition  in  any  balance,  or  the  quicker  its  vibrations  (fee 
cafes  3.  and  5.),  the  greater  additional  weight  will  be  re- 
quired to  caufe  it  to  turn  or  incline  to  any  given  angle.  If 


a balance  were  to  turn  with  the  ten  thoufandth  part  of  the 
weight,  it  would  move  at  the  quickcft  10,000  times  flower 
than  a falling  body ; that  is,  the  difli  containing  the  weight, 
inftead  of  falling  through  lixteen  feet  in  a fecond  of  time, 
would  fall  through  only  two  hundredth  part  of  an  inch,  and 
it  would  require  four  feconds  to  move  through  one  third 
part  of  an  inch  ; confequently,  all  accurate  weighing  mull 
be  flow. 

.Long  beams  have  been  generally  recommended  ; becaufe 
the  quantity  of  motion  in  a given  body  varies  as  its  diftance 
from  the  fulcrum  ; and,  therefore,  the  greater  the  diftance, 
the  more  diitinguilhable  will  be  the  motion  arifing  from  any 
fmall  difference  between,  e.  g.  P and  AAr.  Long  beams  arc 
alfo  thought  to  have  lefs  fridlion;  but  this  has  been  doubted. 
And  it  has  been  remarked,  that  the  quicker  angular  motion,, 
greater  ftrength,  and  lefs  weight  of  a fliort  balance,  are  cer- 
tain advantages. 

The  index  that  is  placed  perpendicularly  to  the  beam  of  a 
balance,  in  order  to  afeertain  its  poiition,  affecls  its  equili- 
brium, except  it  be  in  an  horizontal  fituation  ; the  momen- 
tum of  the  index  being  meafured  by  its  weight  multiplied 
into  the  diftance  of  its  centre  of  gravity,  from  a line  per- 
pendicular to  the  horizon.  But  the  error  that  would  arife 
from  hence  is  corrected  by  continuing  t tie  index,  or  placing 
a weight  on  the  oppofitc  lide  of  the  beam.  The  feales  of 
a balance  fhould  be  fufpended  in  fucli  a manner,  that  in  all 
pofitions  the  firings  of  the  feales  may  be  parallel  to  one  an- 
other ; otherwife  the  weights,  though  equal,  will  not  be  in 
equilibrio. 

Very  delicate  balances  are  not  only  ufeful  in  nice  experi- 
ments, but  they  are  much  more  expeditious  than  others  in 
common  weighing.  It  a pair  of  feales,  with  a certain  load, 
be  barely  feniible  to  -^tli  of  a grain,  it  will  require  a conli- 
derable  time  to  afeertain  the  weight  of  that  degree  of  accu- 
racy, becaufe  the  turn  imift  be  obferved  feveral  times,  and 
it  is  very  fmall.  But  if  no  greater  accuracy  were  required, 
and  feales  were  ufed  which -would  turn  with  the  hundredth 
of  a grain,  the  tenth  of  a grain,  more  or  lefs,  would  make 
fo  great  a difference  in  the  turn,  that  it  would  be  feen  im- 
mediately. A degree  of  fenfibility  may  be  given  to  a ba- 
lance, that  turns  with  a certain  addition,  but  is  not  moved 
by  any  fmaller  weight,  by  producing  a tremulous  motion  in 
its  parts.  Thus,  if  the  edge  of  a blunt  faw,  a file,  or  other 
fimilar  inftrument,  be  drawn  along  any  part  of  the  cafe  or 
fupport  of  a balance,  it  will  produce  a jarring,  which  will 
diminifh  the  fridlion  in  the  moving  parts  fo  much,  that  the 
turn  will  be  evident  with  one  third  or  one  fourth,  of  the  ad- 
dition that  would  elfe  have  been  required.  In  this  way  a 
beam  which  would  only  turn  by  the  addition  of  a tenth  of  a 
grain,  will  turn  with  the  thirtieth  or  fortieth  of  a grain. 
In  order  to  regulate  the  horizontal  tendency  in  fume  beams, 
the  fulcrum  is  placed  below  the  points  of  fufpenfion,  and  a 
Hiding-weight  is  put  upon  the  ilyle  or  index,  by  means  of 
which  the  centre  of  gravity  may  be  railed  or  lowered. 

Mr.  Nicholion,  of  vvhofe  obfervations  on  the  properties 
of  the  balance  we  have  availed  ourfelves  in  the  preceding 
part  of  this  article,  has  recommended  the  following  fet  of 
weights  as  proper  to  accompany  it,  when  it  is  applied 
to  chemical  and  fimilar  purpofes  : viz.  1000  grains, 
900  g.  800  g.  700  g.  600  g.  500  g.  400  g.  300  g.  200  g. 
100  g.  90  g.  80  g.  70  g.  bog.  yog.  40  g.  30  g.  20  g. 
iog.  9 g-  8 g.  7 g.  6 g.  5 g.  4g.  3 g.  2 g.  1 g.  4kg. 

r%g-  A g-  Tag*  A-g;  dkg'  To  g-  Ts  g-  to  g-  rls  g- 
TSog'  TWo  g-  T 0"  (5  g*  TTo  g-  ffo  g’  iff®  g*  Tcicg'TS®  g' 

AVith  thefe  the  philofopher  will  always  have  tile  fame 
number  of  weights  in  his  feales  - as  there  are  figures  in  the 
number  exprefling  the  weights  in  grains.  Mr.  Nicholfon 
fubjoins  an  account  of  fonie  balances,  which  have  been  con- 
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ftruifted  by  different  perior.s  for  nice  experiments,  The 
firfl  he  mentions  is  that  cf  Mufchenbroek,  whicn  turned 


v.  ith  £ cf  a grain. 


and  which  Weighed  to  part  °f 


the  whole  ; afeertaining  inch  weights  truly  to  four  places 
of  figures.  In  the  Philof.  Tranf.  vol.  lxvi.  p.  Jo.  we 
have  mention  of  two  accurate  balances  cf  Mr,  Bolton  ; one 
cf  which  would  weigh  a pound,  and  turn  with  T3  or  a 
grain,  and  give  the  75-3775  cr  t'1  e weight ; and  the  ot  ier 
weighed  f air  ounce,  and  turned  with  the  T37  or  a giam, 
or  the  of  the  weight.  Mr.  Read’s  balance  men- 

tioned in  p.  51 1.  cf  the  fame  volume,  turned  with  left  than 
a penny-weight,  and  even  with  four  g-ams,  when  loaded 
with  fifty-five  pounds,  i.  e.  about  jjie.  weig.it,  arid 

winch  mi  At  be  relied  on  to  five  places  of  figures.  Mr. 
WhitehuriTs  balance  (Ibid.  p.  576-)  weighs  one  penny- 


weight. 


and  is  fer.fibly  affe&ed  with  -2--W  of  a g1' 


am,  1.  e. 


Mr.  Nicnolfon’s  balance,  .with 


part  of  the  weight.  ■ , , c 

.^00  grains  in  each  fcale,  turns  with  A of  a grain, 

_ _i  of  the  whole.  This  balance,  he  fays,  will  lerve  to 
determine  all  weights  between  100  grains,  and  4C00  grains 
to  four  places  of  figures.  Mr.  Alchorne’s  (mentioned 
.Ibid.  vol.  lxxvii.  p.  205)  is  true  to  three  grains  with  15  (5 
an  end  ; and  hence  the  weight  is  known  to  7T^5,  part,  or 
to  four,  or  barely  five  places  of  figures.  The  balance  of 
Dr  George  Fordyce,  made  by  Mr.  Ramfden,  mentioned  in 
1 xxv th  volume  of  the  Phil.  Tranf.  when  loaded  with  four  or 
five  ounces,  {hewed  a difference  of  T-c!57  of  a grain,  or 

1 pa,t  of  the  weight.  Mr.  Magellan’s  would  bear 

■feveral  pounds,  and  fhew  T'  of  a grain,  with  one  pound  an 
end.  This  is  the  7 4ec  of  the  weight  and  anfwers  to  five 
fio-ures.  The  Royal  Society?s  balance,  lately  made  by  Mr. 
Ramfden,  turns  on  Heel  edges  upon  planes  of  poliflied 
cryftal,  and  afeertains  a weight  to  the  feven  millionth  part, 
and  may  be  ufed  in  general  pradice  to  determine  weights 
to  five  places  and  better.  To  which  we  may  add,  that  the 
balance  ufed  by  count  Rumford,  in  bis  experiments  for  af- 
certaining  the  weight  aferibed  to  heat  (Phil.  Tranf.  for 
1700.  part,  ii.)  ferved  as  he  informs  11s  (p.  187.),  to  mea- 
fure  T . of  the  weight  which  he  examined.  Nichol- 
fon’s  ChcmUtry,  c.vi.  ParkinfoTs  Syftem  of  Mechanics, 
See.  p.  134,  Sec.  Defaguliers’s  Exp.  Phil.  vol.  i.  p.  140,  &c. 

Mr.  Ludlam  has  contrived  a balance  of  a new  conftruc- 
tion  for  the  woollen  manufa&ures.  ,THeir  thread  is  made 
into  fleams  of  the  fame  length  ; and  tlie  finenefs  of  it  is  de- 
no  mi  r.  ace  d from  the  number  offkains  which  go  to  a pound  ; 
the  coarfeft  being  about  twelve  to  the  pound,  and  tile  fine'll 
near  fixty.  This' machine  is  defigned  for  weighing  the 
flcains,  in  order  to  determine  their  refpedive  finenefs.  It 
refembles  the  beam  of  a common  pair  of  feales  ; at  one  end 
of  it  is  fixed  a weight,  called  a counterpoife,  and  at  the  other 
end  a hook ; in  forting,  the  fleam  to  be  examined  is  put 
upon  the  hook,  and  finks  down  more  or  lefs,  according  to 
its  weight,  til!  the  counterpoife,  by  rifing,  balances  it : then 
the  index  or  cock  of  the  beam,  points  out  on  a graduated 
arch  the  number  of  fleams  of  that  fort  which  goes  to  the  pound. 

A fcale,  inftead  of  the  hook,  might  be  ufed  for  weighing 
money,  if  the  arch  were  properly  divided  for  that  purpofe. 
See  a drawing  of  this  machine  and  the  explanation  of  the 
theory  of  it,  in  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  lx.  N°  25,  p.  205. 

Tlie  Liil-lever  balance,  is  a balance  (fig. 12.)  which  afts 
by  a fixed  weight  C,  increa  mg  in  power  as  it  afeends  along 
the  arc  FG  of  a circle,  and  pointing  by  an  index  to  the 
number  or  divifion  of  the  arc  which  denotes  tlie  weight  of 
any  body  put  into  the  fcale  E.  With  this  inftrument,  one 
confluent  weight  ferves  to  weigh  all  others,  by  only  varying 
the  pofition  of  the  arms  of  the  balance,  inftead  of  varying- 
ihe  places  or  points  of  fufper.fion  in  the  arms  themfelves. 

The  following  property  of  the  balance  was  firft  fug- 


gelled  by  Dr.  Helfliam  (fee  his  Courfe  of  Le&ures  in  Na- 
tural  Philofophy,  publiftn-d  by  Dr.  Robinfon,  p.  91 ),  com- 
municated by  him  to  Dr.  Defaguliers  (fee  his  Courfe  of 
Experimental  Philofophy,  vol.  i.  p.  152.),  and  published  in 
the  Phil.  Tranf.  for  1729.  The  property  is  this,  that  if 
a man  Handing  in  one  fcale  and  counterpoifed  by  a weight 
in  the  other,  lays  his  hand  to  any  part  of  tire  beam,  and 
preffes  it  upwards,  he  will  dellroy  the  equilibrium  and  caufe 
the  fcale  in  which  he  Hands  to  preponderate.  Thus,  if  a 
man,  whofe  weight  is  equal  to  W,  Handing  in  one  fcale  and 
in  equilihrio  with  P placed  in  the  other  (ftg.%),  prefs  the 
beam  upwards  in  D with  a force  equal  to  0,  the  diminution 
of  W’ s momentum  is  equal  to  Q.  x FD  ; and  becaufe  the 
re-aftion  at  the  fcale  is  equal  to  Q,  the  ir.creafe  of  IP’s  mo- 
mentum is  equal  to  Q X FA,  and  confequently  IV  will  de- 
feend  with  a force  equal  to  Q v AD.  If  the  prelfure  be 
upwards  at  E,  W will  defcer.d  with  a force  refulti  ;g 
from  this  prelfure,  equal  to  Q x EF,  and  from  the  re-a&ion 
with  a force  equal  to  Qy.  FA  ; and,  therefore,  the  whole 
force  of  defeeut  is  equal  to  QxFA.  Thus,  alfo,  ii  the 
prelfure  be  downwards  at  D,  the  increafe  of  IP’s  morne  turn 
is  equal  to  (J  x FD,  and  the  diminution  of  its  momentum 
— Ox  FA  ; and,  confequently,  IV  will  afcer.d  with  a force 
equal  to  IV x DA.  If  the  prelfure  be  downwards  at E,  the 
diminution  of  W’s  momentum,  or  the  increafe  of  P’s  mo- 
mentum, is  equal  to  Q x EF,  and  a part,  Q,  of  IV’ s weight 
being  transferred  to  E,  the  diminution  of  its  momentum,  on 
that  account,  is  equal  to  Q x FA,  and  confequently  the 
whole  diminution  of  W’ s momentum,  or  force  of  P’s  alcent, 
is  equal  to  Ox  FA. 

Balance  of  the  Air,  is  ufed  to  denote  the  weight  of  that 
fluid,  wdiereby,  according  to  its  known  property,  it  preffes 
where  it  is  leaft  refiffed,  till  it  be  equally  adjuffed  in  all  parts. 

Balance,  Affay,  is  a nice  balance  ufed  in  determining  the 
exadt  weight  of  minute  bodies.  Its  llrudture  is  very  little 
different  from  that  of  the  common  fort  ; except  that  it  is 
made  of  the  beft  Heel,  and  fitted  for  moving  with  the  fmall- 
eff  weight. 

The  beam  of  this  balance  is  fufpended  in  a fork,  the  two 
legs  of  which  are  Heel  fprings  joined  at  the  top,  but  kept 
together  below7  writh  a brafs  pliant  clafp,  parallel  to  one  ano- 
ther, and  at  the  diftance  of  2\  lines.  When  this  clafp  is 
taken  olf,  and  the  legs  of  the  fork  Hretched  out,  the  axis  of 
the  beam  may  be  put  into  twro  holes  at  the  ends  cf  the  legs, 
or  removed  from  them.  A fnarp  needle  is  fixed  in  the  head 
of  the  fork,  which  Hands  perpendicularly,  when  tlie  fork  is 
fufpended,  and  is  fo  long  as  almoft  to  touch  the  top  of  the 
tongue  of  the  beam  put,  into  the  fork  when  in  cquilibrio. 
This  needle  is  the  toft  or  mark  of  the  equilibrium;  and  for 
the  convenience  of  obferving  it,  the  legs  of  the  fork  are 
broader  in  that  place,  and  have  an  opening  two  or  three  lines 
wide.  Two  feales  made  of  a thin  pkte  of  filver,  i±  inchin 
diameter,  fufpended  on  three  fmall  filken  ftrings,  almoft  as 
long  as  the  beam,  and  tied  together  at  the  top  with  a filver 
hook  in  the  form  of  an  S,  are  hung  to  the  extremities  of  the 
beam  ; and  to  epc'h  of  thefe  feales  belongs  a fmall  dilh  of 
filver  or  blued  Heel,  fomewhat  lefs  than  one  inch  in  diameter, 
and  both  of  equal  weight  ; the  bodies  to  be  weighed  are  put 
into  thefe  difties,  with  a pair  of  pincers,  or  wdth  a fpoon,  or 
fmall  (hovel,  wdien  they  are  pounded  ; and  then  the 
difties  are  put  into  the  feales.  The  balance  is  fufpended  on 
a moveable  brafs  or  copper  fupport,  confifting  of  a pedeftal, 
and  a pillar  fet  upon  it  about  twenty  inches  high,  at  the  top 
of  which  projects  at  right  angles,  an  arm  one  inch  in  length: 
at  tne  extremity  of  this  arm  is  a fmall  pulley  three  lines  in 
cr  1 meter,  another  at  the  top  of  the  pillar,  and  a third  near 
ti  e bottom  of  it  ; all  which  pullies  move  with  eafe  on  their 
reipedlive  axes.  At  the  diftance  of  ii  inch  below  the 
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upper  arm,  another  arm  I \ inch  long,  proje&s  from  the  pillar 
at  right  angles,  with  a hole  through  it  two  lines  long,  and  a 
quarter  of  a line  broad,  and  placed  perpendicularly  below 
the  pulley  of  the  upper  arm,  to  receive  a finall  plate  I ^ inch 
.long,  and  of  fuch  breadth  and  thicknefs  that  it  may  freely 
move  up  and  down,  and  yet  not  play  too  freely  in  the  hole. 
At  each  extremity  of  the  plate  is  a fmall  hook.  The  whole 
of  this  apparatus  is  inclofed  in  a fmall  Cafe  [Jig.  13.),  fur- 
nilhed  with  glaffes,  a,  a,  a,  at  the  top  and  about  it.  The 
manner  of  uling  the  affay-balance  is  to  pafs  a Jilken  firing 
over  the  three  pulliesof  the  fupport  and  arm  ; then  thefup- 
port  is  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  finall  cafe,  and  the  other 
end  of  the  filk  firing  is  paired  below  through  a hole  in  the 
middle  of  the  lower  part  of  the  frame,  containing  the  win- 
dow in  the  fore  part  of  the  cafe,  and  fattened  to  a fmall 
weight  of  a cubic  form.  The  fork  of  the  balance  is  fuf- 
pended  on  the  inferior  hook  of  the  plate.  By  moving 
backwards  and  forwards  the  weight  fattened  to  the  firing, 
placed  upon  the  top  of  the  drawer  projecting 'beyond  the 
fore-part  of  the  cale,  the  balance  within  is  either  raifed  or 
lowered.  The  bodies  to  be  weighed,  and  the  weights 
themfelves,  being  put  into  the  dilhes  ; the  diihes  are  put 
into  the  feales,  through  the  fide-windows,  which  mutt  be 
opened  for  that  purpofe-  When  any  thing,  is  added  or 
taken  away,  by  means  either  of  the  pincers,  or  of  tire  fmall 
drove],  or  fpoon,  the  balance  is  let  down  that  the  feales 
may  reft  upon  the  bottom  of  the  Cafe  ; and  before  it  is  lift- 
ed up  again  the  windows  mutt  he  fhut,  efpecially  if  the  air 
is  notperfettly  flill.  Tire  flat  pieces  of  glafs,  often  placed 
under  the  feales  of  an  affay-balan.ee,  feem,  by  their  elect n- 
cal  power,  capable  of  attracting,  and  of  thus  cauling  the 
lighter  fcale  to  preponderate  where  the  whole  matter  weigh- 
ed is  fo  very  fmall.  See  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  480.  p.  245. 
The  eledlricity  of  a flat  furface  about  three  inches  fquare 
has  been  known  to  hold  down  one  fcale,  when  there  was 
a weight  of  about  200  grains  in  the  other. 

'Balance,  in  Ajlranomy.  See  Libra. 

Balance,  in  Horology , is  that  part  of  a clock  or  watch, 
which  by  its  motion  regulates  and  determines  the  beats. — 
The  circular  part  of  it  is  called  tlfe  rim , and  its  fpindle  the 
’verge  ; there  belong  to  it  alfo  two  pallets  or  nuts,  which 
play  in  the  fangs  of  the  crown-wheel ; in  pocket-watches, 
that  ftrong  flud,  in  which  the  lower  pivot  of  the  verge 
plays,  and  in  the  middle  of  which  one  pivot  of  the  crown- 
wheel runs,  is  called  the  potcnce  ; the  wrought  piece  which 
covers  the  balance,  and  in  which  the  upper  pivot  of  the  ba- 
lance plays,  is  the  cock : the  fmall  fpring  in  the  new  pocket- 
watches  is  called  the  Regulator. 

It  appears  from  the  teftimony  of  hiftorical  accounts,  as 
as  well  as  other  evidences,  that  the  balance  was  univerfally 
adopted  in  the  conftruction  of  the  firft  clocks  and  watches  ; 
nor  was  it  till  the  year  1657,  that  Mr.  Huygens  united  pen- 
dulums with  clock-work.  (See  Pendulum.)  In  watches 
of  early  conilrudtion,  the  balance  vibrated  merely  by  the 
impulfes  of  the  wheels,  without  any  other  control  or  regula- 
tion : the  motion  communicated  to  the  balance  by  one 
impulfe  continued  till  it  was  deftroyed,  partly  by  fric- 
tion, and  partly  by  a fucceeding  impulfe  in  the  oppoiite  di- 
rection ; and  therefore  the  vibrations  mull,  of  courfe,  have 
been  very  unfteady  and  irregular.  Thefe  imperfections  were 
in  a great  meafure  remedied  by  Dr.  Hooke’s  ingenious  in- 
vention of  applying  a fpiral  fpring  to  the  balance,  the  action 
of  which  on  the  balance  of  a watch  is  iimilar  to  that  ot  gra- 
vity on  a pendulum  ; each  kind  of  force  having  the  effeCt 
of  correcting  the  irregularities  of  impulfe  and  refiftauce 
which  otherwife  difturb  the  ifochronilm  of  the  vibrations. 
In  clocks  and  watches,  the  real  meafure  of  time  is  the  ba- 
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lance,  and  all  the  other  work  ferves  merely  to  continue  the 
motion  of  the  balance,  and  to  indicate  the  time  as  meafured 
by  its  vibrations.  The  regularity  of  a time-keeper  will 
therefore  depend  on  that  of  the  time  in  which  the  balance 
vibrates  ; and  the  inveftigation  of  this  time  of  vibration, 
from  the  feveral  data  or  conditions  on  which  it  depends,  is 
an  important  objeCt  in  this  part  of  mechanical  fcience.  See 
Escapement,  Clock,  Time-keepers,  and  Watches. 

That  the  balances  of  watches,  when  manufactured  of 
fteel,  as  they  generally  arc,  might  be  in  a fmall  degree  mag- 
netic, and  that  this  property  might  have  fome  influence  in 
diftnrbing  their  vibrations,  fome  have  fufpeCted,  and  others 
have  denied  ; but  Mr.  Varley  has  lately,  (fee Philof.  Magaz. 
voi.  1.  p.  18.),  pointed  out  a fource  of  error  which  has  been 
hitherto  little,  if  at  all,  apprehended:  and  this  is  the  polarity 
ot  the  balance,  or  tendency  of  a particular  point  to  the  north ; 
and  of  an  oppoiite  point  to  the  fouth,  fo  ftrong  as  to  be 
fuiHcient  materially  to  alter  the  rate  of  going  of  the  machine, 
when  put  in  different  potttions.  If  this  eaufe  of  error  had 
been  known,  the  ufe  of  tteel-balances  would  have  been  iaid 
aiide  long  ago,  particularly  where  accurate  performance  is 
indifpenfable,  as  i.i  time-pieces  for  attronomical  and  nautical 
purpofes.  Mr  Varley  having  afeertained  the  faCt,  and 
knowing  the  pofition  of  the  poles,  proceeded  to  examine 
the  effcCts  produced  by  this  eaufe  upon  the  watch’s  rate 
of  going.  Having  put  on  the  pendulum  fpring,  and  re- 
placed the  balance  in  the  watch,  he  laid  the  watch  with 
the  dial  upwards,  that  is,  with  the  plane  of  the  balance 
horizontally,  and  in  fuch  a pofition  that  the  balance  when 
at  its  place  of  reft  fhould  have  its  marked  fide  towards  the 
north,  in  this  fituation  it  gained  5'  35"  in  24  hours.  He 
then  changed  its  pofition,  fo  that  the  marked  fide  cf  the 
balance  when  at  reft  fltould  be  towards  the  fouth,  and  iir 
24  hours  it  loll  6'  48  ; producing,  by  its  change  of  po- 
fition  only,  a difference  of  12  23  in  its  rate.  This  dif- 
ference mutt  be  Hill  further  augmented  or  diminifhed  as 
the  wearer  might  happen  to  carry  in  his  waillcoat  pock- 
et, a key,  a knife,  or  any  other  article  made  of  fteel.  Sub- 
ftituting  in  the  room  of  the  tteel-balance,  one  made  of  gold, 
he  found  that  the  watch’s  rate  of  going  was  as  uniform  as 
that  of  any  watch  on  the  like  conftruftion. 

Balance,  Ilydrojlatical,  in  Hydraulics , is  an  inftrument 
for  determining  the  fpecifie  gravities  of  bodies.  See  Hy- 
drostatical,  and  Specific  Gravity. 

Balance  of  Forces , in  Mechanics.  See  Compound 
Motion. 

Balance,  in  the  Accounts  of  Merchants,  is,  when  the 
debtor  and  creditor  fides  of  any  diftinCt  account  are  equal. 
In  fuch  cafe  the  account  is  faid  to  be  balanced. 

Balance  of  a merchant,  or  trader’s  books,  is  a branch 
of  the  art  of  accountantfhip.  In  the  method  of  keep- 
ing the  books  of  traders,  according  to  that  excellent  art 
of  charge  and  difeharge  by  double  entry,  fuch  books,  if 
correfitly  kept,  will  always  be  fit  for  a general  balance.  For 
fuch  is  the  excellency  of  that  method,  that  the  books  of 
themfelves  mult  neceffarily  balance  on  the  whole,  though 
not  in  every  diftincl  account  throughout  the  ledger.  See 
Book-Keeping. 

Balance,  among  Painters.  See  Equilibrium. 

Balance  of  the  Confutation,  in  Political  0 economy,  de- 
notes the  fecurity  which  each  part  of  the  legiflature  pof- 
feffes  in  the  exercife  of  the  powers  afiigned  to  it  from 
the  encroachment  of  the  other  parts.  The  political  equi- 
librium fignified  by  this  phrafe,  confifts  in  twp  contrivan- 
ces, viz.  a balance  of  power , and  a balance  of  inter ejl.  By 
the  former  is  meant,  that  there  is  no  power  poffeffed  by 
one  part  of  the  legiflature,  the  abufe  or  excels  of  which 
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, :n  ano_  of  the  fpecie  of  a country  regarded  as  a teft  of  the  public 
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rnent  to  frame  laws  is  checked  by  the  king  o negative  , 
on  the  other  hand  the  arbitrary  application  or  tills  nega- 
tive is  checked  by  the  privilege  that  parliament  poheues 
of  refilling  fuppjies  of  money  to  the  exigencies  of  tne 
kind’s  adminiftration.  The  conftitutional  maxim,  that 
the  king  can  do  no  wrong,”  is  balanced  by  another  maxim 
not  lefs  conftitutional,  “ that  the  illegal  commands  of 
the  king,  do  not  juftify  thofe  who  aflift,  or  concur,  m 
carrying  them  into  execution  and  by  a fecond  rule, 
fubfidiary  to  this,  « that  the  ads  of  the  crown  acquire 
not  any  legal  force,  until  authenticated  by  the  fubfenp- 
tion  of-  fome  of  its  great  officers.”  The  power  or  the 
crown  to  direct  the  military  force  of  the 
lanced  by  the  annual  neceffity  of  retorting 
for  the  maintenance  and  government  of  tl  j 

power  of  the  king  to  declare  war  is  checked  by  the 
privilege  of  the  houfe  of  commons  to  grant  or  withhold 
fUpplies  by  which  the  war  rnuft  be  carried  on.  The 
king’s  choice  of  minifters  is  controlled  by  the  obligation 
he  is  under  of  appointing  thofe  men  to  offices  in  the 
ftate,  who  are  found  capable  of  managing  the  affairs  of 
his  government  with  the 'two  houfes  of  parliament.  By 
the  balance  of  interejt,  which  accompanies  and  gives  effica- 
the  balance  oj  power , is  meant  this*  that  tne  refpech- 
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exchangeable  value  of  the  annual  produce  exceeds  tl: 
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pofed  and  adjufted,  that  whichever 
tempt  any  encroachment,  the  other  two 
refitting  it.  If  the  king  fhall  endeavour  to 
authority  by  contracting-  the  power  and  privileges  of  the 
commons,  the  houfe  of  lords  would  fee  their  own  dignity 
endangered  by  every  advance  which  the  crown  made  to 
independency,  upon  the  resolutions  of  parliament,  a he 
admiffion  of  arbitrary  power  is  no  lefs  formidable  to  the 
grandeur  of  the  ariltocracy  than  it  is  fatal  to  the  liberty 
of  the  republic  ; that  is,  it  would  reduce  the  nobility 
■from  the  hereditary  fhare  they  poffefs  in  the  national 
councils,  in  which  their  real  grsatnefs  confifts,  to  being  a 
part  of  the  empty  pageantry  cf  a defpotic  court.  On 
tiie  other  hand,  if  the  houfe  of  commons  fhould  intrench 
upon  the  diftjnft  province,  or  ufurp  the  eftablifhed  prero- 
gative of  the  crown,  the  lords  would  receive  an  in  It  ant  alarm 
from  every  new  ftretch  of  popular  power.  In  every  contett 
in  which  the  king  may  be  engaged  with  the  representative 
body,  in  defence  of  his  eftablifhed  ft  are  of  authority  , he 
will  find  a fure  -ally  in  the  collective  power  of  the  nobi- 
lity. If  the  nobles  fhould  attempt  to  revive  the  fuperi- 
orities  exercifed  by  their  anceftors  under  the  feudal  con- 
ttitution,  the  king  and  the  people  would  alike  remember 
how  the  one  had  been  intuited,  and  the  other  enflaved  by 
that  barbarous  tyranny.  Paley  s Principles  of  Phiiofophy, 
vol.  ii.  p.  208 — 213. 

Balance  of  Power,  in  the  Political  Syjlem,  originates 
from,  and  is  maintained  by,  the  alliances 'of  different  na- 
tions, as  their  circumftances  and  intereft  may  require.  See 
this  fubjeCt  dated  and  difeuffed  more  at  large  under  the 
article  Power. 

Balance  of  Trade , denotes  an  equality  between  the 
value  of  commodities  bought  of  foreigners,  and  the  va- 
lue of  the  native  productions  tranfported  into  other  na- 
tions. 

The  balance  fif  trade  with  any  foreign  nation,  is  faid  to 
he  againit  or  in  favour  of  the  country  fimply  as  it  tends  to 
carry  money  out,  or  to  bring  it  in  ; that  is,  according  as 
the  price  of  the  imports  exceeds  or  falls  fliort  of  the  price 
«f  the  exports : fo  invariably  is  the  increafe  or  diminution 
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commerce.  According  to  Dr.  Smith  (Wealth  of  Nations, 
vol.  ii.  p.  212.;,  there  is  no  certain  criterion  by  which  we 
can  determine  on  which  fide  what  is  called  the  balance  be- 
tween any  two  countries  lies,  or  which  exports  to  the 
greateft  value.  The  two  criterions  to  which  an  appeal 
lias  been  ufually  made  on  fuch  occaiions  are,  the  cuftom-houfe 
books,  and  the  courfe  of  exchange.  The  cuiiom-books, 
fays  this  writer,  are  now  generally  acknowledged  to  fae  a 
very  uncertain  criterion,  on  account  of  the  inaccuracy  of 
the  valuation  at  which  the  greater  part  of  goods  is  rated  in 
them ; ana  the  courfe  oi  exchange  is,  perhaps,  almoft 
equally  precarious. 

Balance  of  Annual  Produce  and  Confumption , is  that 
which,  according  to  Dr.  Smith  (ubifupra,  p.  250.),  necef- 
fariiy  occaiions  the  pvofperity  or  decay  of  every  nation,  as 
it  happens  to  be  either  favourable  or  unfavourable.  If  the 
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nnuaily  increafe  in  proportion  to  the  excels.  The  fociety 
in  this  cafe  lives  within  its  revenue,  and  what  is  annually 
faved  out  of  its  revenue  is  naturally  added  to  its  capital, 
and  employed  fo  as  to  increafe  ftill  farther  the  annual  pro- 
duce. On  the  contrary,  if  the  exchangeable  value  cf  the 
annual  produce  fall  fliort  of  the  annual  confumption,  'the 
capital  of  the  fociety  mutt  annually  decay  in  proportion  to 
this  deficiency.  The  expence  of  the  fociety  in  this  cafe 
exceeds  its  revenue,  and  neceffarily  encroaches  upon  its 
capital.  Its  capital  mutt,  therefore,  neceffarily  decay,  and 
together  with  it,  the  exchangeable  value  of  the  annual  pro- 
duce of  its  induftry.  The  balance  of, produce  and  confump- 
tion  is  entirely  different  from  that  which  is  called  the  balance 
of  trade.  It  might  take  place  in  a nation  which  had  no  fo- 
reign trade,  but  which  v is  entirely  feparated  from  all  the 
world.  It  may  take  place  in  the  whole  globe  of  the  earth, 
of  which  the  wealth,  population,  and  improvement  may  be 
either  gradually  iucreain.g,  or  gradually  decaying.  This 
balance  may  be  couftautly  in  favour  of  a nation,  though  tljp. 
balance  or  trade  fhould  be  generally  againft  it.  A nation 
may  import  to  a greater  vui  us  than  it  exports  for  half  a 
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; the  gold  and  filver  which 
time  may  be  immediately  fent 
may  gradually  decay,  dif- 


ferent forts  of  paper  money  being  iubftituted  in  its  place, 


and  even  the  debts  too 
nations  with  which  it 


wuich  it  contracts  in  the  principal 
deals  may  be  gradually  increaling  ; 
and  yet  its  real  wealth,  the  exchangeable  value  of  the  annual 
produce  of  its  lauds  and  labour,  may,  during  the  fame  period, 
have  been  increafing  in  a much  greater  proportion.  See  on 
this  iubjedl  more  largely  under  the  articles  Commerce,  and 
T RADE. 

Balance,  to,  in  Sea  Language,  fignifies  to  contract  a 
fad  into  a narrow  compafs,  in  a ttorm,  by  retrenching,  or, 
folding  up  a part  of  it  in  one  corner.  To  this  purpofe 
lerves  the  balance-re  f,  which  is  a reef-band  that  croiles  the 
fail  diagonally.  See  Reef. 

Balance  of  the  Boom  Main-fail,  is  performed  after  all  its 
reefs  are  taken  in,  by  rolling  up  a fimilar  portion  of  the 
hindmott,  or  aftmoft  lower  corner  called  the  due,  and  fatten- 
ing it  ftrongly  to  the  boom,  fecuring  it  from  being  fretted 
by  the  cord  that  fattens  it.  See  Boom. 

Balance  of  the  Mizen,is  thus  performed;  the  mizen-yard 
is  lowered  a little,  a fmall  portion  of-  the  fail  is  rolled  up  at 
the  peek,  or  upper  corner,  and  fattened  to  the  yard,  about 
one-fifth  inward  from  the  outer  end,  or  yard-arm,  towards, 
the  matt.  See  Mizen, 
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Balance-Fj/J,  in  Ichthyology,  an  Englifti  name  of  the 
Jqualus  Ttygana  ol  Linnreus  and  Gmeli  i.  It  is  alio  called 
by  fome  the  hammer -ffh,  or  hammer-traded Jhark,  from  the 
very  Angular  form  of  the  head  ; and  its  fpeciiic  character  is 
taken  exclufively  from  that  particular  ; head  very  broad, 
tranfverfely,  and  hammer-lhaped.  Salvian  calls  it  libella 
ciambetia  ; and  Belon  libella,  balijta,  cagnolu , &c.  See  Zy- 
canaSqualus. 

BALANCERS,  or  Poizers,  in  Entomology,  a term 
fynonymous  with  the  French  word  balanciers,  and  halteres 
of  Linnreus  ; denoting  thofe  little  filamentous  bodies  which 
terminate  in  a round,  truncated,  or  oval  capitulum,  or  knob  ; 
and  of  which  one  is  placed  on  each  fide  of  all  the  dipterous, 
or  two-winged  infefts,  immediately  under  a fmall  Icale  or 
arch,  below  the  wing.  In  different  genera  thefe  vary 
a little  in  refpeft  of  iltuation,  and  are  alio  of  larger  or  fmaller 
fize  in  proportion  to  the  other  parts  of  the  infebt  in  different 
kinds. 

The  ufe  of  thefe  organs  is  by  no  means  obvious.  Some 
imagine  that  they  beat  the  little  arch  or  Icale,  beneath 
which  they  are  fituated,  in  the  motion  of  flying,  and  thereby 
occafion  that  humming  or  buzzing  noife,  which  every  one 
muff  have  obferved  the  haule-fly,  fiefh-fly,  and  other  very 
common  two-winged  infecks  to  emit  in  flight.  The  cicada, 
we  well  know,  make  a like  noife  by  means  of  fomewhat 
fimilar  organs  under  the  lamella:,  but  whether  the  noife 
which  the  dipterous  infebts  make  is  occafioned  in  this 
manner  or  not,  we  lhall  not  prefume  to  fay.  Olivier  thinks 
it  is  not,  becaufe  it  appears  from  certain  experiments,  that 
when  any  of  thefe  inledfs  are  deprived  of  the  halteres,  and 
are  permitted  to  refume  their  flight,  the  fame  buzzing  found 
is  heard  without  the  flight-eft  variation.  The  more  general 
opinion  is,  that  they  are  defigned  to  facilitate  the  motion 
of  the  creature  in  the  air,  by  equipoifing,  or  preferving  the 
true  equilibrium^  juft  as  a flick,  made  heavy  at  each  end,  is 
held  by  rope-dancers  to  preferve  their  balance,  and  hence 
thefe  organs  have  been  called  the  balancers.  This  is  moll 
probably  the  real  ufe  of  the  halteres,  notwuthftanding  that 
their  diminutive  fize  is  fome  objeblion  to  fuch  opinion, 
for  when  thefe  are  accidentally  injured,  the  motion  of  the 
creature  becomes  very  irregular,  and  it  evidently  appears 
unable  to  diredft  its  courfe  with  the  fame  facility  as  before  ; 
.either  buffering  great  pain,  or  being  deprived  of  the  means 
it  previoufly  poffeffed. 

BALANCIER,  a machine  ufed  in  the  ftriking  of  coins, 
medals,  counters,  and  the  like.  See  Coinage. 

BALANEZE,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  feated  on 
the  eoaft  of  Syria,  between  the  towns  of  Gabala  and  Anta- 
radus  ; convenient  for  commerce,  and  furnifhed  with  grain 
and  fruits  in  abundance.  Strabo,  Pliny,  and  Ptolemy 
place  it  in  Syria,  properly  fo  called  ; to  the  north  of  the 
river  Eleutherus,  which  feparated  Syria  from  Phoenicia. 
Under  the  reign  of  Theodofmsthe  younger,  this  town  wras 
comprifed  in  the  province  called  Syria  fecunda  : but  after- 
wards belonging  to  a new  province  which  the  emperor  Jufti- 
nian  formed  under  the  name  of  Theodoriade. 

BALANITES,  in  Natural  Hijlory,  a name  given  by  the' 
ancients  to  a ftone,  feeming  to  have  been  of  the  femipel- 
lucid  gems.  They  deferibe  two  ipecies  of  it  ; the  one  of 
which  was  yellow,  and  the  other  green,  but  each  having 
veins  of  a flame  colour.  Their  deferiptions  are  too  fliort 
for  us  to  be  able  to  afeertain  what  ftones,  among  thofe 
known  at  this  time,  they  meant. 

Some  think  the  balanites  to  have  been  the  lapis  Judaicus , 
on  account  of  its  acorn-like  figure  and  fize.  Plin.  Nat. 
Hift.  lft>.  xxxvii.  cap.  io.  ed.  Hardouiu. 


BALANOIDES,  in  Conchology,  a fpccie3  of  Lepas, 
with  a conic  truncated  fmooth  {hell,  and  obtufe  operculum. 
Linn.  Fn.  Suec. — Donov.  &c.  This  is  balanus  parvus 
vulgaris  of  Petiver  ; and  a variety  of  it  with  a long  tubular 
ftalk  is  deferibed  by  Da  Cofta,  Pennant,  and  Donov. 
Brit.  Shells. 

BALANTE,  in  Geography , a town  of  the  ifland  of  Ce- 
lebes, in  the  country  of  Banpala. 

BALANUS,  in  Conchology,  the  name  of  a genus  of 
multivalve  {hells,  in  the  works'  of  feveral  writers  on  the 
tejlacca,  as  Petiver,  Gefner,  Da  Cofta,  &c.  The  fhells  of 
this  kind  are  comprehended  by  Linmeus  and  Gmelinin  the 
genus  Lepas,  which  fee. 

Balanus,  a fpecies  of  Lepas,  with  a conic  fulcated 
flieli,  and  {harp-pointed  operculum.  Found  adhering  to 
rocks,  ftones,  (hells,  &c.  in  the  greateft  plenty  in  all  the 
European  feas.  Linn.  Fn.  Suec. — Donov.  Brit.  Shells, 
See. 

Balanus,  ficcXoaoc,  or  Glans,  is  fomet fines  ufed  by  Ana^ 
tomijls  for  the  nut  of  the  yard.  Sometimes  alfo  the  clitoris 
is  fo  called. 

Balanus  is  alfo  fometimss  ufed  for  a fuppofitory. 

Balanus  Myrepsica,  in  Pharmacy,  the  .Beh-ihi/, 
which  fee. 

Balanus,  in  Geography,  the  name  of  a port  in  Italy,  in 
Lucania. 

BALA  R A,  in  Ancient  Geography , a commercial  city, 
feated  on  the  eaPc  of  the  Indian  ocean,  between  the  mouth 
of  t!ie  Indus  and  that  of  the  Euphrates.  Philoftratus. 

BALA11UC  , in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  celebrated 
for  its  mineral  fprings,  in  the  department  of  the  Iderault, 
four  leagues  from  Montpellier. 

Balaruc,  Waters  of.  Thefe  are  hot  fprings  of  fome 
celebrity,  employed  both  internally,  and  efpecially  as  baths. 
From  the  defeription  and  analyfis  of  Le  Roy  (in  the  Memoires 
de  i’Academie  des  Sciences  for  1772),  they  appear  to  con- 
tain a (mail  portion  of  fea  fait,  fome  fixed  air,  and  fome  de- 
liquefcent  falts,  but  no  iron  nor  fulphur.  They  are  lim- 
pid, and  faltifh  to  the  tafte.  Their  temperature  when  frefh 
is  about  128°  Fahr.  ; but  they  are  cooled  down  to  about 
1 15'  before  they  are  ufed. 

BALASCHEV.  See  Balakef. 

BALASORE,  a fea-port  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the 
country  of  OrilTa,  and  a place  of  confiderable  trade,  feated 
bn  the  river  Gongahar,  about  twenty  miles  from  its  mouth 
in  the  bay  of  Bengal.  Ships  generally  take  pilots  here  to 
conduct  them  up  the  Ganges.  It  is  about  101  geographi- 
cal miles  S.W.  from  Calcutta.  N.  lat.  210  20'.  E.  long. 
87°  F 30". 

BALASS,  Ballas,  or  Balais,  in  Mineralogy.  Se© 
Ruby. 

BALATAM,  in  Geography,  a volcanic  rr.outtain  in  ths 
ifland  of  Sumatra. 

BALATITI,  in  Ornithology,  a name  given  by  the  people 
of  the  Philippine  iflands  to  a kind  of  bird,  by  the  flight  of 
which  they  divine  the  event  of  things.  What  bird  this  is 
has  not  been  afeertained. 

BALAUSTINA,  in  Conchology,  a fpecies  of  Tellina, 
having  the  flieli  dilated,  orbicular,  and  one  valve  furnifhed 
with  lateral  teeth.  Inhabits  the  Mediteranean  fea.  Colour 
whitifh,  with  obfolete  rufous  rays.  Size  of  a lupine  feed. 

BALAUSTIUM  r lores,  Balaujlines,  the  flowers  of 
punica  granatum,  or  pomegranate  tree.  Thefe  are  large  rofe- 
Iike  flowers  of  a deep  red  colour,  let  in  long,  bell-fhaped 
cups,  and  are  brought  from  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe. 
They  are  mildly  aftringent,  as  indeed  is  the  whole  of  the 
3 R 2 pome- 
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Pomegranate,  and  wiH  ftrike  a black  with  folutions  of  iron, 
"hey  have  liltle  or  no  fmell,  and  readily  yield  their  aftrin- 
gent  virtue  to  watery  or  fpirituous  menftrua.  An  extract 
was  formerly  prepared  from  the  balauftines,  and  it  entered 
into  lbrne  of  the  officinal  powders.  It  is  now  almoft, 
if  not  entirely,  diluted. 

BALAYAN,  in  Geography,  a diftrift  or  province  in  the 
iiland  of  Manila  or  Luqon,  with  a town  of  the  fame  name. 
It  lies  near  the  city  of  Manila,  and  extends  along  the  coaft 
on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  iiland,  is  inhabited  by  about  2500 
tributary  Indians,  and  abounds  in  cotton,  rice,  and  palm- 
trees. 

BALBASTRE,  Claude,  in  Biography,  an  eminent 
organift  at  Paris,  and  a fpirited  compofer,  of  the  old  fchool, 
for  keyed-inftruments.  He  was  born  at  Dijon,  1729,  and 
was  a favourite  difciple  of  Rameau,  and  organift  of  Notre- 
Dame  and  S.  Roch.  He  was  a zealous  cultivator  of  his 
art,  and  fuggefted  to  harpftchord  and  piano-forte  makers 
many  improvements. 

BALBASTRO,  in  Geography,  an  epifcopal  town  of 
Spain,  in  Arragon,  feated  on  the  Vero,  near  its  conflux  with 
the  Cinca,  with  a diocefe  extending  over  170  parifhes,  forty- 
feven  miles  N.W.  of  Barcelona,  and  forty  E.N.E.  of 
Saragofia.  N.  lat  410  50'.  E.  long.  o°  2 o'. 

BALBEC,  Baalbec,  or  Balbeck,  a famous  city  of 
Syria,  in  the  pachalic  of  Saide,  celebrated  by  the  Greeks 
and  Latins  under  the  name  of  Heliopolis,  or  the  city  of  the 
fun  ; deferibed  by  the  Arabians  as  the  wonder  of  Syria, 
and  denoting  by  its  prefent  Arabic  name  Balbec,  i.  e.  the 
vale  of  Baal,  its  conne&ion  with  the  worftiip  of  the  fun, 
of  which  Baal,  the  chief  idol  deity  of  the  country,  was  an 
appropriate  denomination.  It  is  pleafantly  fituated  near 
the  north-eaft  extremity  of  the  valley  of  Bocat,  or  Bekaa, 
at  the  foot  of  mount  Anti-Libanus,  on  the  laft  rifing 
ground  where  the  mountain  terminates  in  the  plain  ; it  is 
well  watered  by  the  Litane,  riling  from  Anti-Libanus,  and 
the  Barbouni  from  the  foot  of  Libanus,  and  abounds  in 
gardens.  It  is  of  a fquare  figure,  extending  as  Maundrell 
conjeftured  (Journey  from  Aleppo  to  Jerufalem,  p.  135.', 
about  two  furlongs  on  each  fide ; and  its  houfes  are  of  the 
meaneft  ftruclure,  being  fuch  as  are  ufually  feen  in  Turkiffi 
villages.  Its  diftance  from  Damafcus  is  about  fifty  miles 
to  the  north-weft,  and  about  thirty  miles  from  the  neareft 
fea-coaft,  which  is  the  fiiuation  of  the  ancient  Byblus. 
N.  lat.  34*.  E.  long.  36°  45'. 

“ As  we  arrive  from  the  fouth  (fays  Volney,  Travels  in 
Egypt  and  Syria,  vol.  ii.  p.  232,  &c.)  we  difeover  the 
city  at  the  diftance  of  only  a league  and  a half,  behind 
a hedge  of  trees,  over  the  verdant  tops  of  which  appears  a 
white  edging  of  domes  and  minarets.  After  an  hour’s 
journey  we  reach  thefe  trees,  which  are  very  fine  walnuts  ; 
and  loon  after,  crofting  fome  ill-cultivated  gardens,  by 
winding  paths  arrive  at  the  entrance  of  the  city.  We 
there  perceive  a ruined  wall,  flanked  with  fquare  towers, 
which  afeends  the  declivity  to  the  right,  and  traces  the  pre- 
cincts ef  the  ancient  city.  This  wall,  which  is  only  ten  or 
twelve  feet  high,  permits  us  to,  have  a view  of  thofe  void 
Ipaces,  and  heaps  of  ruins  which  are  the  invariable  appen- 
dage of  every  Turkifh  city  ; but  what  principally  attracts 
our  attention,  is  a large  edifice  on  the  left,  which,  by  its 
lofty  walls,  and  rich  columns,  manifeftly  appears  to  be  one 
of  thofe  temples  which  antiquity  has  left  for  our  admiration. 
Thefe  ruins,  which  are  fome  of  the  moil  beautiful  and  beft 
preferved  of  any  in  Afia,  merit  a particular  defeription. 

To  give  a juft  idea  of  them,  we  mull  fuppofe  ourfelves 
ielcending  from  the  interior  of  the  town.  After  having 


eroded  the  rubbifh  and  huts  with  which  it  is  filled,  we  arrive 
at  a vacant  place,  which  appears  to  have  been  a fquare 
there,  in  front  towards  the  weft,  we  perceLe  a grand  ruin, 
which  confifts  of  two  pavilions  ornamented  with  pilafters, 
joined  at  their  bottom  angle  by  a wall  1 63  fe'et  in  length. 
This  front  commands  the  open  country  from  a fort  of  ter- 
race, on  the  edge  of  which  we  diftinguifh,  with  difficulty, 
the  bafes  of  twelve  columns,  which  formerly  extended  from, 
one  pavilion  to  the  other,  and  formed  a portico.  The 
principal  gate  is  obftrudted  by  heaps  of  ftones  ; but  that 
obftacle  furmounted,  we  enter  an  empty  fpace,  which  is  an 
hexagonal  court  of  180  feet  diameter.  This-  court  is  ftrewed 
with  broken  columns,  mutilated  capitals,  and  the  remains 
of  pilafters,  entablatures,  and  cornices ; around  is  a row  of 
ruined  edifices,  which  difplay  all  the  ornaments  of  the 
richeft  architecture.  At  the  end  of  this  court^oppofite  the- 
weft,  is  an  outlet,  which  formerly  was  a gate  through 
which  we  perceive  a ftill  more  extenfive  range  of  ruins, 
whole  magnificence  ftrongly  excites  curiofity.  To  have 
a full  profpedt  of  thefe,  we  muft  afeend  a flope,  up  which 
were  the  fteps  to  this  gate,  and  we  then  arrive  at  the  en- 
trance of  a lquare  court,  much  more  fpacious  than  the  for- 
mer. The  eye  is  (lift  attracted  by  the  end  of  this  court,, 
where  fix  enormous  and  majeftic  columns  render  the  feene 
aftoniffiingly.  grand  and  pi&urefque.  Another  objedt  not 
lefs  interesting,  is  a fecond  range  of  columns  to  the  left 
which  appeal- to  have  been  part  of  the  periftyle  of  a temple;, 
but  before  we  pals  thither,  we  cannot  refufe  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  edifices,  which  enclofe  this  court  on  each  fide.. 
They  form  a fort  of  gallery  which  contains  various  chambers, 
feven  of  which  may  be  reckoned  in  each  of  the  principal 
wings:  viz.  two  in  a femicircle,  and  five  in  an  oblong  fquare.- 
The  bottom  of  thefe  apartments  Hill  retains  pediments  of 
niches  and  tabernacles,  the  fupportersof  which  are  deftroyed. 
On  the  fide  of  the  court  they  are  open,  and  prefent  only 
four  and  fix  columns,  totally  deftroyed.  It  is  not  eafy  to 
conceive  the  ufe  of  thefe  apartments  ; but  this  does  not  di- 
minifh  our  admiration  at  the  beauty  of  their  pi  afters,  and  the 
richnefs  of  the  frieze  of  the  entablature.  N.-ithet  is  it  pof- 
fible  to  avoid  remarking  the  lingular  effeft  which  refults 
from  the  mixture  of  the  garlands,  the  large  foliage  of  the  ca- 
pitals, and  the  fculpture  of  wild  plants  with  which  they  are 
every  where  ornamented.  In  traverfing  the  length  of  the 
court,  we  find  in  the  middle  a little  lquare  efplanade,  where 
was  a pavilion,  of  which  nothing  remains  but  the  foundation. 
At  length  we  arrive  at  the  foot  of  the  fix  columns;  and  then 
firft  conceive  all  the  boldnefs  of  their  elevation,  and  the 
richnefs  of  their  workmanfhip.  Their  (hafts  are  twenty-one 
feet  eight  inches  in  circumference,  and  fifty-eight  high  ;.fo 
that  the  total  height,  including  the  entablature,  is  from  fe- 
venty-one  to  feventy-  two  feet.  The  fight  of  this  fuperb  ruin,, 
thus  folitary  and  unaccompanied,  at  firft  ftrikes  us  with 
aftonifliment ; but  on  a more  attentive  examination,  we  dif- 
eover a feries  of  foundations,  which  mark  an  oblong  fquare 
of  268  feet  in  length,  and  146  wide;  and  which,  it  feems 
probable,  was  the  periftyle  of  a grand  temple,  the  primary 
purpofe  of  this  whole  ftru&ure.  It  prefented  to  the  great 
court,  that  is  to  the  eaft,  a front  of  ten  columns,  with  nine- 
teen on  each  fide,  which,  with  the  other  fix,  make  in  all  fifty- 
four.  The  ground  on  which  it  Hood  was  an  oblong  fquare, 
on  a level  with  this  court,  but  narrower  than  it,  fo  that  there 
was  only  a terrace  of  twenty-feven  feet  wide  round  the 
colonnade.  The  efplanade  this  produces,  fronts  the  open 
country,  toward  the  weft,  by  a (loping  wall  of  about  thirty 
feet.  This  defeent,  as  you  approach  the  city,  becomes  lef9 
fteep,  fo  that  the  foundation  of  the  pavilion  is  on  a level 
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with  the  termination  of  the  hill,  whence  it  is  evident  that  the 
whole  ground  of  the  courts  has  been  artificially  raifed.  Such 
was  the  former  ftate  of  this  edifice ; but  the  fouthern  fide 
of  the  grand  temple  was  afterwards  blocked  up  to  build  a 
fmaller  one,  the  periltyle  and  wall  of  which  are  ftill  remain- 
ing. This  temple,  lituated  fome  feet  lower  than  the  other, 
prefents  a fide  of  thirteen  columns,  by  eight  in  front  (in  all 
thirty-four),  which  are  likewife  of  the  Corinthian  order ; 
their  fiufts  are  fifteen  feet  eight  inches  in  circumference,, 
and  forty-four  in  height.  The  building  they  furround  is  an 
oblong  fquare,  the  front  of  which,  facing  the  eaft,  is  out  of 
the  line  of  the  left  wing  of  the  great  court.  To  reach  it 
you  mull  crofs  trunks  of  columns,  heaps  of  ftone,  and  a 
ruinous  wall  by  which  it  is  now  hid.  After  iurmounting 
thefe  obllacles,  you  arrive  at  the  gate,  where  you  may  iur- 
vey  the  inclofure  which  was  once  the  habitation  of  a god  ; 
but  inftead  of  the  awful  fcene  of  a proftrate  people,  and 
facrifices  offering  by  a multitude  of  priefts,  the  Iky,  which 
is  open  from  the  falling  in  of  the  roof,  only  lets  in  light  to 
Ihew  a chaos  of  ruins,  covered  with  duff  and  weeds.  The 
walls,  formerly  enriched  with  all  the  ornaments  of  the  Co- 
rinthian order,  now  prefent  nothing  but  pediments  of  niches, 
and  tabernacles  of  which  alrnoft  all  the  fupporters  are  fallen 
to  the  ground.  Between  thefe  niches  is  a range  of  fluted 
pilafters,  whofe  capitals  fupport  a broken  entablature  ; but 
what  remains  of  it,  difplays  a rich  frieze  of  foliage'refting  on 
the  heads  of  fatyrs,  hones,  bulls,  & c.  Over  this  entabla- 
ture was  the  ancient  roof,  which  was  fifty-feven  feet  wide, 
and  no  in  length.  The  walls  which  fupported  it  are 
thirty-one  feet  high,  and  without  a window.  It  is  impof- 
fible  to  form  any  idea  of  the  ornaments  of  this  roof,  except 
from  the  fragments  lying  on  the  ground  ; but  it  could  not 
have  been  richer  than  the  gallery  of  the  periftyle  : the 
principal  remaining  parts  contain  tablets  in  the  form  of 
lozenges,  on  which  are  reprefented  Jupiter  feated  on  Ins 
eagle  ; Leda  careffed  by  the  fwan  ; Diana  with  her  bow 
and  crefcent,  and  feveral  buffs  which  feem  to  be  figures  of 
emperors  and  empreffes.  It  would  lead  us  too  far,  to  en- 
ter more  minutely  into  the  defcription  of  this  aftoniihing 
edifice.  The  lovers  of  the  arts  will  find  it  defcribed  with 
the  greateft  truth  and  accuracy  in  a work  publifned  at 
London  in  1757,  under  the  title  of  “ Ruins  of  Balbec.” 
This  work,  compiled  by  Mr.  Robert  Wood,  the  world 
owes  to  the  attention  and  liberality  of  Mr.  Dawkins,  who, 
in  1751,  vifited  Balbec  and  Palmyra.  It  is  impoffible  to 
add  any  thing  to  .the  fidelity  of  their  defcription. 

Several  changes,  however,  have  taken  place  fince  their 
journey  : for  example,  they  found  nine  large  columns 
Handing  ; and,  in  1 784,  there  were  but  fix.  They  reckoned 
nine  and  twenty  at  the  leffer  temple,  but  there  now  re- 
main but  twenty  ; the  others  have  been  overthrown  by  the 
earthquake  of  1759.  It  has  likewife  fo  fhaken  the  walls 
of  the  leffer  temple,  that  the  ftone  of  the  foffit  of  the  gate 
has  Aid  between  the  two  adjoining  ones,  and  defcended 
eight  inches ; by  which  means  the  body  oi  the  bird, 
fculptured  on  that  ftone,  is  fufpended,  detached  from  its 
wings,  and  the  two  garlands,  which  hung  from  its  beak  and 
terminated  in  two  genii.  Nature  alone  has  not  effected 
this  devaftation  ; the  Turks  have  had  their  (hare  in  the 
deftruftioh  of  the  columns.  Their  motive  is  to  procure  the 
iron  cramps,  which  ferve  to  join  the  feveral  blocks  of  which 
each  column  is  compofed.  Thefe  cramps  anfwer  fo  well 
the  end  intended,  that  feveral  of  the  columns  are  not  even 
diljointed  by  their  fall ; one,  among  others,  as  Mr.  Wood 
obferves,  has  penetrated  a ftone  of  the  temple  wall  without 
giving  way.  Nothing  can  furpafs  the  workmanfhip  of 
thefe  columns ; they  are  joined  without  any  cement,  yet 


there  is  not  room  for  the  blade  of  a knife  between  their  in* 
terllices.  After  fo  many  ages,  they  in  general  ftiil  retain 
their  original  whitenefs.  But,  what  is  ftill  more  aftoniihing 
is,  the  enormous  Hones  which  compofe  the  doping  wall. 
To  the  weft,  the  fecond  layer  is  formed  of  Hones  which  are 
from  twenty-eight  to  thirty-five  feet  long,  by  about  nine 
in  height.  Over  this  layer,  at  the  north-weft  angle,  there 
are  three  ftones,  which  alone  occupy  a fpace  of  175  feet 
and  one  half ; viz.  the  firft,  fifty-eight  feet  feven  inches  ; 
the  fecond,  fifty-eight  feet  eleven  ; and  the  third,  exaitly 
fifty-eight  feet;  and  each  of  thefe  are  twelve  feet  thick. 
Thefe  ftones  are  of  a white  granite,  with  large  (hilling  flakes, 
like  gypfe  ; there  is  a quarry  of  this  kind  of  ftone  under 
the  whole  city,  and  in  the  adjacent  mountain,  which  is  open 
in  feveral  places,  and,  among  others,  on  the  right,  as  we 
approach  the  city.  There  is  ftill  lying  there  a ftone,  hewn 
on  three  Tides,  which  is  fixty-nine  feet  two  inches  long, 
twelve  feet  ten  inches  broad,  and  thirteen  feet  three  in  thick  - 
nefs.  By  what  means  could  the  ancients  move  thefe  enor- 
mous maffes  ? This  is  doubtlefs  a problem  in  mechanics 
curious  to  refolve.  The  inhabitants  of  Balbec  have  a very 
commodious  manner  of  explaining  it,  by  fuppoiing  thefe 
edifices  to  have  been  conftru&ed  by  Djenoun,  or  Genii, 
who  obeyed  the  orders  of  king  Solomon  ; adding,  that  the 
motive  of  fuch  immenfe  works  was  to  conceal,  in  fubterra- 
neous  caverns,  vaft  treafures,  which  ftill  remain  there.  To 
difcover  thefe,  many  have  defcended  into  the  vaults  which 
range  under  the  whole  edifice ; but  the  inutility  of  their 
refearches,  added  to  the  opprefiions  and  extortions  of  the 
governors,  who  have  made  their  fuppofed  difcoveries  a pre- 
text, have  at  length  dilheartened  them  ; but  they  imagine 
the  Europeans  will  be  more  fuccefsful ; nor  would  it  be 
poflible  to  perfuade  them,  but  what  we  are  poffeffed  of  the 
magic  art  of  deftroying  Tahifmans.  It  is  in  vain  to  oppofe 
reafon  to  ignorance  and  prejudice : and  it  would  be  no  lefs 
ridiculous  to  attempt  to  prove  to  them  that  Solomon  never 
was  acquainted  with  the  Corinthian  order,  which  was  only 
in  ufe  under  the  Roman  emperors.  The  tradition  which 
afcribes  the  buildings  at  Balbec,  and  alfo  at  Palmyra,  to 
Solomon,  and  on  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  con- 
fidently rely,  is  founded  on  an  opinion  generally  prevalent, 
of  his  wifdom  and  love  of  plealure,  with  both  which  th£ 
magnificence,  beauty,  and  difpofition,  of  thefe  buildings 
perfedtly  agree;  and  on  the  mention  of  “ Tadmor  in  the 
wildernefs,  and  the  tower  of  Lebanon  looking  towards 
Damafcus,”  which  are  faid  in  the  Old  Teftameat  to  have 
been  built  by  his  direftion.  Some  have  fuppofed  that 
thefe  are  the  ruins  of  a temple  of  the  fun,  built  by  the 
Phoenicians,  becaufe  it  is  certain  that  the  fun  was  worlhip- 
pedat  this  place  when  the  Phoenicians  were  in  their  moft 
flourifhing  ftate.  Others  have  thought  that  thefe  build- 
ings were  erefted  by  the  Greeks,  who  fucceeded  the  Phoe- 
nicians in  the  poffefiion  of  this  country,  becaufe  they  are  of 
the  Corinthian  and  Ionic  order ; but  as  they  are  not  men- 
tioned from  the  time  of  Alexander’s  conquell  to  that  of 
Pompey,  there  is  great  reafon  to  fuppofe  that  they  are  of 
later  date. 

When  we  confider  the  extraordinary  magnificence  of  the 
temple  of  Balbec,  we  cannot  but  be  aftonifhed  at  the  filence 
of  the  Greek  and  Roman  authors.  Mr.  Wood,  who  has 
carefully  examined  all  the  ancient  writers,  has  found  nq 
mention  of  it,  except  in  a fragment  of  John  of  Antioch, 
furnamed  Malala,  who  attributes  the.  building  of  this  edifice 
to  Antoninus  Pius.  He  fays  that  this  emperor  “ built  a 
great  temple  to  Jupiter  at  Heliopolis,  near  Libanus,  in 
Phoenicia,  which  was  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world.” 
This  ia  the  only  hiffcorical  authority  that  has  yet  been  dif- 
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covered  relating  to  this  Abject.  As  tliefe  buildings  feem 
to  have  been  erected  between  the  time  of  Pontpey  and  Cara- 
calla,  it  is  very  probable  that  they  were  the  work  of  Anto- 
ninus Pius.  The  inferiptions  which  remain  corroborate 
this  opinion,  which  perfeitly  accounts  for  tns  couftant  ufe 
of  the  Corinthian  order,  fince  that  order  was  not  in  general 
ufe 'before  the  third  age  of  Rome;  but  we  ought  by  no 
means  to  allege  as  an  additional  proof,  the  bird  Iculptured 
over  the  gate,  for  if  his  crooked  beak,  large  claws,  and  tne 
caduceus  he  bears,  give  him  the  appearance  of  an  eagle,  the 
tuft  of  feathers  on  his  head,  like  that  of  certain  pigeons, 
proves  that  lie  is  not  the  Roman  eagle  : befides  that  the 
fame  bird  is  found  in  the  temple  of  Palmyra,  and  is  therefore 
evidently  an  oriental  eagle,  confecrated  to  the  fun,  who  was 
the  divinity  adored  in  both  thefe  temples.  Hi3  worfhip 
exifted  at  Balbec,  in  the  molt  remote  antiquity.  HjS  ftatue, 
which  refembled  that  of  Oiiris,  had  been  brought  thither 
from  the  Heliopolis  of  Egypt,  and  the  ceremonies  with  which 
lie  was  worfhipped  there  have  been  deferibed  by  Macrobius, 
in  bis  curious  work,  intitled,  “ Saturnalia.”  Mr.  Wood 
fuppofes,  with  reafon,  that  the  name  of  Balbec,  which  in 
Syriac  fignifies  City  of  Baal,  or  of  the  Sun,  originated  in  this 
wor(ltip.°  The  Greeks,  by  naming  it  Heliopolis,  have  in  this 
inftance,  only  given  a literal  tranflation  of  the  oriental  word, 
a practice  to  which  they  have  not  always  adhered.  We  ar e 
ignorant  of  the  Hate  of  this  city  i.i  remote  antiquity ; but  it 
is  to  be  prefumed  that  its  fituation,  or.  the  road  from  Tyre 
to  Palmyra,  gave  it  fome  part  of  the  commerce  of  thofe 
opulent  capitals.  Under  the  Romans,  Pleliopolis  was  coti- 
ftituted  a colony  by  Julius  Caefar,  and  in  tile  time  of  Auguf- 
tus,  it  is  mentioned  as  a garrifon  town,  for  it  received  part 
of  the  veterans  of  the  fifth  and  eighth  legions  ; and  there  is 
Hill  remaining,  on  the  wall  of  the  fouthern  gate  on  the 
right,  as  we  enter,  an  infeription  which  proves  the  truth  of 
this,  the  words  Kenturia  Prima , in  Greek  characters,  being 
very  legible.  One  hundred  and  forty  years  after,  Antoninus 
built  there  the  prefent  temple,  inftead  of  the  ancient  one, 
which  was doubtlefs falling  into  ruins;  butChrillianity  having 
gained  the  afcendancy  under  Conllantine,  the  modern  temple 
was  neglected,  and  afterwards  converted  into  a church,  a 
wall  of  which  is  now  remaining,  that  hid  the  fanituary  of 
tlie  idols.  It  continued  thus  until  the  invalion'of  the  Arabs, 
when  it  is  probable  they  envied  the  Chriftians  fo  beautiful  a 
building.  The  church  being  lefs  frequented,  fell  to  decay  ; 
wars  fucceeded,  and  it  was  converted  into  a place  of  defence ; 
battlements  were  built  on  the  wall  which  furrounded  it,  on 
the  pavilions,  and.  at  the  angles,  which  {fill  fubiift  ; and 
from  that  time,  the  temple,  expofed  to  the  ravages  of  war, 
fell  rapidly  to  ruin. 

The  ftate  of  the  city  i«  not  lefs  deplorable  : the  wretched 
government  of  the  Emirs  of  the  houfe  of  Harfoufhe  bad 
already  greatly  impaired  it ; and  the  earthquake  of  1759 
completed  its  deftruition.  The  wars  of  the  Emir  Youfef, 
and  Djezzar,  have  rendered  it  kill  more  deferted  and  ruinous: 
of  5000  inhabitants,  at  which  number  they  were  eftimated 
in  1 751,  not  1200  are  now  remaining,  and  all  thefe  poor, 
without  induftry  or  commerce,  and  cultivating  nothing  but 
a little  cotton,  fome  maize,  and  water-melons. 

BALBI,  John,  in  Biography,  a learned  Dominican 
monk  of  the  thirteenth  century,  was  born  at  Genoa,  and 
hence  called  “Balbi  Januenfis ;”  and  diftinguifhed  as  the 
author  of  a grammatical  work,  intitled  “Catholicon,”  fi- 
iii flictl  in  1286,  and  entitled  to  attention  principally  from  its 
having  been  one  of  the  firlf  printed  books.  It  was  printed 
in  folio  at  Mentz,  in  1460 ; and  this  edition  is  become  very 
fcarce. 

BALBIAN,  Justus,  of  Aloft,  in  Elanders,  ftudied 


at  Padua,  where  he  was  admitted . dodor  in  medicine, 
which  he  practifed  with  cor.ftderable  reputation,  towards 
the  latter  end  of  the  fixteenth  century,  at  Gouda.  He 
openly  profeffed  the  Calviniftic  religion,  in  which  faith 
he  died  in  1616,  and  was  buried  in  the  principal  church  of 
that  city,  with  the  following  infeription  on  his  tomb  .: 
bingulos  dies,  lingulas  vitas  puta, 

Juki  a Balbian,  [fepulchrum  : 

Flandri  Alollani,  Philo-Chymici,  ejufque  heredum 
Iile  heri,  ego  bodie,  tu  eras. 

Obiit  anno  1616. 

In  1539,  be  published  “ De  Lapide  Philofophico  Traftatus 
Septem,”  Lugd.  Bat.  8vo.  It  is  a collection  of  the  works 
moli  efteemed  among  the  adepts  at  that  time,  among  whom 
our  author  muft  be  claffed.  The  year  following  he  pub- 
lifned  at  Venice,  “ Nova  Ratio  Praxeos  Medicae,”  Haller. 
Bib.  Med.  P.  Eloy.  DiCt.  Hift. 

BALBINUS,  Decimus  Coelius,  a Roman  emperor, 
was  a defeendar.t  of  a noble  family,  founded  by  Cornelius 
Balbus  Theophanes,  originally  of  Cadiz  in  Spain,  who  was 
the  friend  and  biftoriographer  of  Pompey,  and  admitted 
into  the  freedom  of  the  city  under  his  patronage.  Balbi- 
nus  was  diftinguifhed  both  as  a poet  and  an  orator  ; and  as 
a magiftrate  lie  had  governed  feveral  provinces  with  repu- 
tation. ilis  fortune  was  affluent  ; and  his  manners  liberal 
and  affable.  After  the  defeat  and  death  of.  the  two  Gor- 
dians,  on  the  3d  of  July,  A.D.  237,  Balbi  mis  was  elected 
emperor  by  the  fenate  in  conjunction  with  Maximus.  Their 
election  was  ioon  fucceeded  by  a tumult  at  Rome,  occafi- 
oned  by  a licentious  multitude  : who  neither  loved  the  rigid 
Maximus,  nor  fufficiently  feared  the  mild  and  humane  Bal- 
binus;  and  who,  furrounding  the.  temple  of  Jupiter,  de- 
manded, that,  befides  the  two  emperors  chofen  by  the 
fenate,  a third  fliould  be  added  of  the  family  of  the  Gor- 
dians,  as  a juft  return  of  gratitude  to  thefe  princes  who 
had  facrificed  their  lives  for  the  republic.  Accordingly, 
Maximus  and  Balbinus  being  driven  back  into  the  capital, 
a boy,  thirteen  years  of  age,  the  grandfoa  of  the  elder, 
and  nephew  of  the  younger  Gordian,  was  prefented  to 
them,  and  invefted  with  the  title  and  ornaments  of  Caefar. 
The  tumult  was  appeafed  by  this  eafy  cor.defcetfion  ; and 
the  two  emperors,  as  foon  as  they  had  beer,  peaceably  ac- 
knowledged in  Rome,  prepared  to  defend  Italy  againit  the 
common  enemy.  Maximus  marched  againil  Maximin,  who 
was  then  laying  feige  to  Aquiltia ; but  this  tyrant  having 
been  abandoned  by  his  guards,  and  affaffinated  in  his  tent, 
Maximus  returned  in  triumph  to  Rome,  and  was  received 
with  cordial  congratulations,  not  only  by  his  colleague  and 
young  Gordian,  but  by  the  fenate  and  ^be  people,  who 
perfuaded  themfelves  that  a golden  age  would  fucceed  an 
age  of  iron.  The  conduit  of  the  two  emperors  corre- 
fpohded  with  thefe  expectations.  The  rigour  of  the  one 
was  tempered  by  the  clemency  of  the  other  : the  oppref- 
five  taxes  impofed  by  Maximin  were  repealed  or  moderated, 
difeipline  was  revived,  and  many  falutarylaws  were  enaCted. 
“ What  reward,”  faid  Maximus,  “ may  we  expeCt  for  deli- 
vering Rome  from  a monfter  ?”  To  which  queftion  Balbi- 
nus replied,  “ the  love  of  the  fenate,  of  the  people,  and 
of  all  mankind.”  “Alas!”  rejoined  his  more  penetrating 
colleague,  “ Alas  ! I dread  the  hatred  of  the  foldiers,  ar.d 
the  fatal  effects  of  their  refentmeiit,”  His  apprehenftons 
were  juftified  by  the  event.  At  length  jealoufies  broke  oqt 
between  ther'  two  emperors,  and  they  were  thus  prevented 
from  uniting  in  any  vigorous  meafures  of  defence  againft 
their  common  enemies  of  the  Praetorian  camp.  Thefe 
fierce  troops,  proceeding  to  an  open  revolt,  feized  on  both 
the  emperors,  ftripped  them  of  their  garments,  dragged 
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them  ignorcnnioufly  through  the  ftreets  of  Rome,  and  ter- 
minated the  tragedy  by  inhumanly  maflacring  them.  Thus 
they  both  fell  after  a reign  of  little  more  than  a year,  July 
15th,  A.  D.  238.  Crevier’s  Hift.  Emp.  vol.  viii.  p.382. 
&c.  Gibbon’s  Hift.  vol.  i.  p.  299 — 305. 

BALBOA,  Vasco  Nugnez  De,  a famous  SpanJh  ad- 
venturer, was  a native  of  Caftile,  and  one  of  tuple  who 
formed  a fettlement  in  Hifpaniola.  In  1510,  he  com- 
manded a feeble  colony,  eftabliihed  at  Santa  Maria  al  Anti- 
qua,  or  the  ancient,  fo  called  becaufe  it  was  the  firft  iettle- 
ment  on  the  fouthern  continent  of  America.  Anxious  for 
being  invefted  with  a legal  title  to  the  fupreine  command,  he 
difpatched  one  of  his  officers  to  Spain,  in  order  to  folicit  a 
royal  commiffion  ; and  with  a view  of  more  effectually  re- 
commending himfelf  to  the  patronage  which  he  was  endea- 
vouring to  obtain,  he  made  frequent-  inroads  into  the  adja- 
cent country,  fubJued  feveral  of  the  caziques,  and  collected 
a conftderable  quantity  of  gold,  which  abounded  more  in 
that  part  of  the  continent  than  in  the  iftands.  In  one  of 
his  expeditions  he  met  with  a young  cazique,  who  expreffed 
his  aftonifliment  at  the  high  value -which  was  fet  upon  the 
gold,  which  the  Spaniards  were  weighing  and  diftributiag  : 

“ Why  do  you  quarrel,”  faid  he,  “ about  fuch  a trifle  ? If 
you  are  fo  paffionately  fond  of  gold,  as  to  abandon  your 
own  country,  and  to  difturb  the  tranquillity  of  diftant  na- 
tions for  its  fake,  I will  conduct  you  to  a region  where  the 
metal,  which  feems  to  be  the  chief  object  of  your  admiration 
and  defire,  is  fo  common  that  the  meaneft  utenfils  are 
formed  of  it.”  Tranfported  with  the  intelligence,  Balboa 
eagerly  inquired  where  this  happy  country  lay,  and  how 
thev  might  arrive  at  it.  The  cazique  informed  them,  that 
at  the  di dance' of  fix  funs,  or  fix  days  journey  to  the  fouth, 
they  would  difeover  another  ocean,  near  which  this  wealthy 
kingdom  was  lituated ; but  if  they  intended  to  attack  it, 
they  mull  afiemble  forces  far  fuperior  m number  and  ftrength 
to  thofe  which  now  attended  them.  This  was  the  firft  in- 
formation which  the  Spaniards  received  concerning  the  great 
fouthern  continent  known  afterwards  by  the  name  of  Peru. 
Balboa  diligently  prepared  for  the  enterprife;  and  pofleffing 
talents  for  conducting  fo  hazardous  and  almoft  defperate  a.i 
undertaking  as  that  of  marching  acrofs  the  ifthmus  of  Da- 
rien, he  arranged  his  troops,  amounting  upon  a mufter  to 
only  190  men,  who  were  hardy  veterans,  that  had  been  in- 
ured to  the  climate  of  America,  and  who  were  ready  to 
follow  him  through  every  danger.  A thoufaud  Indians  at- 
tended them  to  carry  their  provifions ; and  to  complete  their 
warlike  array,  they  took  with  them  feveral  of  thofe  fierce 
dogs  which  were  no  lefs  formidable  than  deftnnftive  to  their 
naked  enemies.  On  the  ift  of  September,  A.  D.  1513,  he 
fet  out  on  this  expedition  ; and  having  continued  their  pro- 
gi\?fs  for  25  days  through  woods  and  mountains,  and  amidft 
contending  enemies,  he  at  length  reached  the  top  of  a moun- 
tain from  which  he  was  able  to  difeover  the  ocean,  which 
was  the  obiedt  of  their  wi flies.  On  viewing  this  glorious 
fpedtacle,  which  no  European  eye  had  ever  before  beheld, 
he  fell  on  his  knees,  and  returned  thanks  to  heaven  with 
uolifted  hands  for  conducting  him  to  a difeovery  fo  beneficial 
to  h'is  country,  and  fo  honourable  to  himfelf.  His  follow- 
ers united  with  him  in  expreffions  of  wonder,  exultation, 
and  gratitude.  Purfuing  their  courfe,  they  at  length  ar- 
rived at  the  fliore  of  the  ocean  ; when  Balboa,  advancing 
into  the  waves  with  his  fword  and  buckler,  took  poffefiion 
of  it  in  the  name  of  the  king  his  mailer,  and  vowed  to  de- 
fend it  with  thefe  arms  againft  all  his  enemies.  The  part 
of  the  great  Pacific,  or  Southern  ocean,  which  Balboa  firft 
difeovered,  ftiil  retains  the  name  of  the  gulf  01  St.  Michael, 
■which  he  gave  to  it,  and  is  fituated  to  the  call  of  Panama. 
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Here  he  obtained  a fupply  of  provifions 5 and  partly  by  force 
and  partly  by  free  gift,  he  enrichedhimfelf  with  a conftderable 
quantity  of  gold  and  of  pearls.  He  alfo  received  information, 
that  there  was  a mighty  and  opulent  kingdom  fituated  far  to- 
wards the  fouth-eaft,  where  the  inhabitants  had  tame  ani- 
mals, meaning  the  Llamas  afterwards  found  in  Peru,  to 
carry  their  burdens.  His  followers  were  exhaufted  by  fa- 
tigue and  difeafe  and  he  therefore  determined  to  lead  them 
back,  mfteadof  attempting  to  take  poffeliion  of  this  coun- 
try, to  their  fettlement  at  Santa  Maria  in  Darien  j and, 
after  aa  abfence  of  four  months,  he  returned  to  it  with 
greater  glory  and  more  treafure  than  the  Spaniards  had  hi- 
therto acquired  in  any  of  their  expeditions  againft  the  New 
World.  Balboa  haftened  to  tranfir.it  information  of  his  im- 
portant difeovery  to  Spain,  and  to  folicit  a reinforcement  of 
IOOO  men  for  the  couqueft  of  the  opulent  country,  of  which 
he  had  received  fo  favourable  an  account.  Ferdinand,  tin* 
.king  of  Spain,  determined  to  avail  himfelf  of  the  intelligence 
which  Balboa  had  communicated  ; but  regardlefs  of  his 
merit,  he  appointed  Pedrarias  Davila  to  fuperfede  him  in 
the  government  of  Darien.  He  alfo  provided  him  with  a 
well  equipped  fleet  and  1200  foldiers,'  who  were  joined  by 
a great  number  of  voluntary  adventurers.  Upon  their  arri- 
val at  Darien,  they  found  Balboa,  whofe  fame  had  reached 
Spain,  and  of  whofe  opulence  they  had  formed  fuch  high 
ideas,  clad  in  a canvas  jacket,  with  coarfe  hempen  fandals, 
and  employed  in  thatching  his  own  tent  with  reeds.  Balboa, 
however,  received  them  with  dignity  ; and  treated  Pedra- 
rias with  the  deference  due  to  his  character.  Pedrarias  ap- 
pointed a judicial  inquiry  to  be  made  into  Balboa’s  conduit,, 
and  impofed  upon  him  a conftderable  fine.  At  length  re- 
fentment  on  the  part  of  one,  and  the  envy  of  the  other,  pro- 
duced diffenfions  which  were  very  detrimental  to  the  color.)-. 
Pedrarias  loft  many  of  his  men  by  fickr.efs,  and  this  di ftre.fi> 
wasTurther  augmented  by  an  extreme  fcarcity  of  provifions; 
and  the  new  governor  incerifed  the  natives  by  rapacious  pro- 
ceedings, which  defolated  the  whole  country  from  the  gulf 
of  Darien  to  the  lake  of  Nicaragua.  Balboa  fer.t  violent 
remonftrances  to  Spain  againft  the  imprude  it  government  of 
Pedrarias,  which  hadruined  a happy  a d ficurifhiug  colony  ; 
and  Pedrarias  recriminated  by  accufing  him  of  having  de- 
ceived the  king,  by  magnifying  his  own  exploits,  as  well  as 
by  a falfe  reprefentation  of  the  opulence  a. id  value  of  the 
country.  Ferdinand,  fenfible  of  his  own  imprudence  in 
having  fuperleded  Balboa,  appointed  him  Ad  elantado  or 
lieutenant-governor  of  the  countries  upon  the  South  fea, 
with  very  extenfive  privileges  and  authority;  and  he  enjoined 
Pedrarias  to  avail  himfelf  of  Balboa’s  counfel  in  all  his  ope- 
rations. After  fome  time  Pedrarias  and  Balboa  were  appa- 
rently reconciled  ; and  by  way  of  cementing  the  union' be- 
tween tnem,  the  former  agreed  to  give  bis  daughter  in  mar- 
riage to  the  latter.  This  happened  in  1515.  Jealoufly  ftiil 
rankled  in  the  breaft  of  the  governor  ; and  when  Balboa  had 
with  much  labour  finiftied  four  fmall  brigantines,  and  pro- 
vided 300  chofen  men,  in  order  to  fail  towards  Peru,  Pedra- 
rias defired  him  to  poftpone  the  voyage  ; and  having  foli- 
cited  an  interview,  ordered  him  to  be  arrefted,  and  then  to 
be  tried  on  an  accufation  of  difloyalty  to  the  king,  and  of 
an  intention  to  revolt  againft  the  governor.  He  was  found 
guilty,  and  fentence  of  death  was  pronounced-;  and  though 
the  judges  who  paflfed  it,  feco'nded  by  the  whole  colony, 
warmly  interceded  for  his  pardon,  the  governor  continued 
inexorable  ; and  the  Spaniards  beheld,  with  aftonifhment 
and  borrow,  the  public  execution  of  a man  whom  they  uni- 
verfally  deemed  more  capable  than  any  who  had  borne  com- 
mand in  America,  of  forming  and  accomplishing  great  de- 
figns.  Upon  his  premature  death  ia  1517,  at  the  age  of 
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42,  the  expedition,  which  he  had  planned,  was  relinqulfhed. 
Balboa  was  dillinguifhed  among  his  countrymen  by  a variety 
of  important  and  ufeful  qualities,  adapted  to  the  flat  ion  he 
occupied,  and  the  fervices  in  which  he  engaged.  Beiides 
bravery,  which  he  poffelTed  in  an  eminent  degree,  he  was 
prudent  in  conduct,  generous,  affable,  and  pofiefled  of  thofe 
popular  talents,  which,  in  the  moil  defperate  undertakings, 
infpire  confidence  and  fecure  attachment.  R.obertfon  s Hift. 
Amer.  vol.  i.  p.  276 — 301. 

BALBRIGGEN,  ill  Geography,  a fmall  port  town  of 
Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Dublin.  It  has  a fafe  harbour  with 
a pier,  within  which  (hips  of  200  tons  burden  may  lay  their 
broadiides,  and  unload  on  the  quay.  ri  he  bafe  of  the  pier 
is  18  feet,  thick,  and  on  the  outfide  is  a confiderable 
rampart  of  large  fragments  of  rock,  funk  to  defend  the 
pier  againft  the  waves.  At  this  town  there  once  was  an 
extenfive  cotton  manufactory ; but  it  has  lately  declined  fo 
much,  that  the  proprietors  are  now  converting  one  of  their 
principal  cotton  mills  into  a flour  mill.  Many  of  the  inha- 
bitants derive  a fubfiifence  from  filhing,  in  which  nine  wher- 
Ties  are  employed.  On  the  fhore  near  the  town  is  a date 
rock,  which  is  a good  quarry  for  blocks  of  lufficient  fize 
for  making  ton  flates.  It  is  diflant  from  Dublin  155  Irifli 
miles.  N.  lat.  530  36'.  W.  long.  6J 13'. 

BALBUL,  in  Ornithology,  a fpecies  of  Anas,  or  duck, 
having  a black  beak,  and  ipot  of  the  wing  above  obliquely 
green,  beneath  obliquely  black.  Farflc.  En.  Arab. 

BALBURA,  in  Ancient  Geography , atownof  AfiaMinor, 
in  Cab-cilia,  a country  of  Caria,  fituated  in  the  vicinity  of 
Cibyra  Major.  When  the  prcetor  Murena  extended  the 
principality  of  Cibyra,  Balbura  was  annexed  to  Lycia. 

BALBUS,  a mountain  of  Africa,  between  the  town  of 
Ciupea,  the  territory  of  Carthage,  Numidia,  and  the  iea. 
Hither  Mafiniffa  retired,  after  having  been  defeated  by  Sy- 
phax,  king  of  Numidia. 

BALBUSARDUS,in  Ornithology.  SeeBALD-BU  Z z ard. 

BALCASH,  Tengis,  or  Palkati,  in  Geography,  a 
flake  of  Independent  Tartarv,  in  the  country  of  the  Kal- 
muks,  fubjeftto  China,  is  about  140  Britifh  miles  in  length 
by  half  that  breadth  ; being  the  largell  lake  in  Alia,  next 
to  the  feas  of  Aral  and  Baikal. 

BALCDUTHA,  a fettlement  in  the  eaftern  part  of 
Kentucky,  in  America,  on  the  weft  fide  of  Big  Sandy 
river. 

BALCH,  a river  of  Germany,  which  runs  into  the  Rhine 
at  Cologn. 

B ALCHIKANSKOI,  a town  of  Siberia,  140  miles 
fouth-weft  of  Doroninfk. 

BALCHUYSEN,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle 
of  Weftphalia,  and  duchy  of  Juliers,  nine  miles  weft  of 
Cologn. 

BALCONY,  from  the  French  balcon,  in  Ar  chit  e Bure,  a 
kind  of  open  gallery  without  the  walls  of  buildings,  con- 
trived chiefly  for  the  convenience  of  looking  around,  feeing 
proceflions,  cavalcades,  and  the  like. 

Where  there  is  but  one,  it  is  ufually  in  the  middle  of  the 
front  of  the  edifice,  and  level  with  the  firft  floor  : fome- 
times  they  are  made  of  wood,  fometimes  of  call  iron  ; the 
former  furrounded  with  a rail  or  baluftrade,  the  latter 
wrought  in  various  figures  in  dcmi-relievo.  Some  are  alfo 
made  of  bar  iron,  fafhioned  in  crail-work,  or  flourilhes  of 
divers  fancies. 

Balcony,  in  a (hip,  denotes  a gallery  either  covered  or 
•pen,  made  abaft,  either  for  ornament  or  convenience  of  the 
captain’s  -cabin. 

BALDA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Hifpania 
Bactica,  in  the  country  of  the  Turduli.  Ptolemy. 


BALDACANIFER,  corruptly  alfo  written  halcaulfer , 
denotes  a ftandard-bearer  ; chiefly  in  the  ancient  order  of 
knights  Templars. 

BALDACHIN,  or  Baldaquin,  in  Architecture,  a 
building  in  form  of  a canopy,  fupported  with  columns,  and 
ferving  as  a crown  or  covering  to  an  altar. 

The  word  comes  from  the  Italian  haldacchlno,  which  fig- 
nifies  the  fame. 

Baldachin,  or  Baldalin,  or  B aide  kin,  popularly  Bau- 
dekin,  in  Middle  Age  Writers,  denotes  a rich  kind  of  cloth 
made  of  gold  warp  and  lilk  woof,  varioufly  figured.  It 
took  the  denomination  from  its  being  formerly  brought  into 
tbefe  countries  from  Baldacio,  or  Babylon. 

BALD-BUZZARD,  in  Ornithology,  the  name  under 
which  Falco  Haliaetos  is  defcribed  by  Willughby  and  other 
Englifh  naturalifts.  It  is  alfo  called  halbu%ard  by  Buffon. 

BALD-EAGLE,  in  Geography,  or  Warrior  Mountains , 
lie  about  2CO  miles  W.  of  Philadelphia,  in  the  county  of 
Bedford,  in  Pennfylvania,  and  form  the  weftern  boundary  of 
Bald-eagle  valley. 

Bald-eagle  is  alfo  a river  which  runs  a north-eaft  courfe 
forty-four  miles,  and  falls  into  the  weftern  branch  of  the 
Sufquebanna  river.  The  water  of  Huron  river,  which 
falls  into  the  lake  Erie,  is  called  Bald-eagle  creek. 

Bald-eagle  Valley,  or  Sinking-Spring  V alley,  lies  upon 
the  frontiers  of  Bedford  county  in  Pennfylvania,  about 
200  miles  weft  of  Philadelphia.  On  the  eaft  it  has  a chain 
of  high  rugged  mountains,  called  the  “ Canoe  ridge  and 
on  the  weft,  the  “ Bald-eagle,”  or  Warrior  mountains.  It 
is  a pleafant  vale  of  lirne-ftone  bottom,  about  five  miles  wide; 
and  its  vicinity  abounds  with  lead-ore.  In  1779,  it  con- 
tained about  60  or  70  families  that  lived  in  log-houfes,  and 
formed  in  feven  or  eight  years  feveral  valuable  plantations. 
Among  the  curiofities  of  this  place  is  that  called  the  “Swal- 
lows,” which  abforb  feveral  of  the  largeft  ftreams  of  the 
valley,  and  after  conveying  them  feveral  miles  under  ground, 
return  them  again  upon  the  furface.  Thefe  fubterraneous 

adages  have  given  occafion  to  the  name  of  “ Sinking- 
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pring  Valley.”  Of  thefe  the  moft  remarkable  is  called 
the  “Arch  Springs,”  which  run  clofe  upon  the  road  from 
the  town  to  the  fort;  being  a deep  hollow  formed  in  the 
Lme-ftone  rock,  about  thirty  feet  wide,  covered  with  a 
ftony  arch,  and  giving  paffage  to  a fine  ftream  of  water. 
The  fubterraneous  river  enters  the  mouth  of  a fpacious 
cave,  whofe  exterior  aperture  is  fufficient  to  admit  a (hal- 
lop  with  her  fails  full  fpread ; and  in  the  midft  of  this  cave, 
from  eighteen  to  twenty  feet  wide,  are  timber,  bodies  and 
branches  of  trees,  See.  which  being  lodged  up  to  the  roof 
of  the  paffage,  (hew  that  the  water  rifes  to  the  top  during 
frefhes.  The  cave,  extending  about  forty  yards,  widens 
into  a large  kind  of  room,  at  the  bottom  of  which  is  a vor- 
tex, where  the  water  forms  a whirlpool,  and  abforbs  pieces 
of  floating  timber,  which  are  inftantly  conveyed  out  of 
fight.  From  the  top  of  the  Bald-eagle  mountains  there  is 
a fine  profpedt  of  thofe  of  the  Alleghany,  ftretching  along 
till  they  feem  to  meet  the  clouds.  Much  flate  is  found 
here ; and  there  are  ftong  figns  of  pit-coal. 

BALDEGG,  a lake  of  Swifferland,  four  miles  long 
and  one  wide;  nine  miles  S.S.W.  of  Bremgarten. 

BALDENAU,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
the  Lower  Rhine,  and  bifhopric  of  Treves:  36  miles  S.S.W. 
of  Coblent  z. 

BALDERIC,  in  Biography,  a French  hiftorian,  a na- 
tive of  Orleans,  lived  in  the  12th  century,  and  was  bifhop 
of  Dole  in  Britanny.  He  aflifted  at  the  council  of  Cler- 
mont, held  on  occafion  of  the  holy  war,  and  wrote  a hiftory 
of  that  war  in  four  books,  containing  an  account  of  the 
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events  of  that  fanatical  expedition  from  its  commencement 
to  the  year  1099,  when  Jerufalem  was  taken  by  Godfrey 
of  Bouillon.  This  work  may  be  found  in  “ Geiia  Dei  per 
Francos  a Bongaro,”  folio,  15 11.  He  alfo  wrote  “Poems,” 
preferved  in  the  fourth  volume  of  Du  Chefne’s  colleftion  of 
French  hiftorians.  Nouv.  Di£t.  Pliftor. 

B ALDERN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the 
circle  of  Swabia,  and  county  of  Ottingen,  one  mile  S.S.E. 
of  Zobing. 

BALD-HEAD,  a cape  of  the  north-well;  coaft  of  Ame- 
rica, and  on  the  weft  coaft  of  Norton  found.  N.  lat.  64° 
43’.  E.  long.  198°  18'. 

Bald-head  is  alfo  the  fouthernmoft  of  two  heads  on  the 
eaft  coaft  of  Newfoundland,  between  Fermowes  harbour  on 
the  S.SAV.  and  fort  Agua  on  the  N.N.E. 

Bald-head  lies  alfo  at  the  mouth  of  Cape  Fear  river  in 
North  Carolina,  and  being  at  the  fouth-weft  end  of  Smith’s 
Hand,  forms  with  Oak  Hand  the  main  entrance  into  the 
river. 

Bald-head  makes  alfo  the  fouth-weft  part  of  what  is  called 
Wells  bay,  in  the  diftritt  of  Maine. 

BALDI,  Bernardino,  in  Biography,  a learned  Italian, 
was  born  at  Urbino,  in  1553.  Such  was  his  ardour  in  the 
profecution  of  knowledge,  that  he  facrificed  both  bis  meals 
and  his  deep  to  the  attainment  of  it.  Having  ftudied  ma- 
thematics under  Commandino  in  the  place  of  his  nativity, 
he  puvfued  his  ftudies  in  the  univerfity  of  Padua  ; where,  in 
his  twentieth  year,  he  was  diftinguilhed  by  his  literary  appli- 
cation ar.d  proficiency.  Such  was  his  acquaintance  with 
the  Greek  langnage,  that  he  tranfiated  the  Phenomena  of 
Aratus  into  Italian  verfe,  and  other  Greek  writers  into  La- 
tin ; and  he-poffefied  fuch  a talent  for  acquiring  the  know- 
ledge of  languages,  that  he  learned  twelve  of  them,  fe- 
veral  of  which  were  oriental.  When  he  left  Padua,  he  be- 
came mathematician  to  Ferrante  Gonzaga  II.  duke  of  Gua- 
ftalla ; and  in  1586,  he  was  created  abbot  of  Guaftalla, 
which  church  he  governed  for  many  years  with  great  repu- 
tation. At  Rome,  where  he  fpent  part  of  his  time,  he  ob- 
tained the  title  of  apoftolical  prothonotary.  Towards  the 
latter  part  of  his  life,  he  refigned  the  church  of  Guaftalla, 
and  retiring  to  Urbino,  devoted  himfelf  entirely  to  his  ftu- 
dies. He  died  in  that  city  in  1617,  at  the  age  of  64  years. 
Baldi  obtained  as  high  a rank  among  the  Italian  poets  as  he 
poftefted  among  the  fcholars  and  mathematicians.  In  paf- 
toral  poetry,  his  “ Celeo,”  or  “ Orto,”  is  thought  to  be 
excelled  by  few  works  in  the  language;  and  his  blank  verfe 
is  much  efteemed.  In  mathematics  and  mechanics  his  la- 
bours were  numerous.  He  tranfiated  into  Italian  the  Greek 
work  of  Hero  of  Alexandria,  “ On  Automata,  or  felf-mov- 
ing  Machines and  into  Latin,  the  fame  author’s  treatife, 

“ On  warlike  machines.”  He  alio  wrote  “ Exercitations 
on  the  Mechanics  of  Ariftot!e,”and  publifhed  two  Latin 
works  relative  to  Vitruvius,  the  one  containing  an  explana- 
tion of  all  the  terms  ufed  by  him,  and  the  other  inquiring 
into  the  meaning  of  his  “ Scamilli  impares.”  A pofthu- 
mous  work,  intitied,  “ Cronica  de’  Mathematici,”  being  a 
compendium  of  a larger  one  on  the  lives  of  mathematicians, 
was  printed  in  1707.  Many  other  monuments  of  his  genius 
and  induftry,  which  obtained  reputation  in  their  time,  are 
now  configned  to  oblivion.  Nouv.  Di£t.  Hiftor.  Gen.  Biog 

Baldi,  de  Ubaldis,  a celebrated  lawyer,  was  born  at 
Perugia  in  1319,  and  carefully  educated  by  his  father  Fran- 
cis Ubaldi,  a learned  phvfician.  After  having  ftudied  law 
at  Perugia  under  Bartoli,  he  became  a preceptor,  and  ac- 
quired high  reputation  in  moft  of  the  univerfities  of  Italy. 
He  was  the  rival  of  his  matter  Bartoli,  and  contradicted 
many  of  his  opinions.  The  .duke,  John  Galeazzo,  was  his 
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generous  patron;  and  he  was  liberally  rewarded  by  pope 
Urban  VI.  for  pleading  his  caufe  againft  Clement.  Hav- 
ing retained  the  full  vigour  of  his  faculties  and  his  diftin- 
guifiied  reputation  as  an  oracle  of  jurifprudence  till  the 
year  1400,  when  he  had  attained  the  age  of  76,  he  died 
at  Pavia,  in  ccnfequence  of  the  bite  of  a dog,  with  which 
he  was  playing.  His  numerous  treatifes  of  law,  publifhed 
in  three  volumes  folio,  manifeft  de*  p knowledge  and  excel- 
lent talents;  but  they  are  written  too  much  in  the  barbarous 
ftyle  of  the  age.  His  reputation  was  fo  great,  that  his  fa- 
mily after  his  death  affirmed  the  name  of  Baldefchi  inftead 
of  that  of  Ubaldi.  Nouv.  Didt.  Hiftor. 

BALDINGER,Ernestus  Gottfried,  a medical  wri- 
ter, of  whom  we  have  no  memorial,  but  that,  in  1 764,  he  pub- 
lifhed at  Berlin  “ Introdudtio  in  Notitiam  Scriptorum  Me- 
dicinal Militaris,”  8vo.  a valuable  work,  in  which,  befides 
the  titles  of  the  books,  the  author  has  given  a critical  ac- 
count of  their  contents.  Haller.  Bib.  Med.  Pnidt. 

BALDINI,  John  Anthony,  Count,  was  born  at  Pla- 
centia, July  7,  1654,  finifhed  his  ftudies  at  Bolcgna  and 
at  Rome,  and  then  travelled  into  France  and  Poland.  In 
1698,  he  went  to  Spain,  and  continued  there  nine  years  as 
ambaftador  from  the  duke  of  Parma.  On  his  return  to 
Parma,  he  was  again  difpatched  to  German  courts,  and  at 
laft  to  England,  whence  he  was  fent  to  attend  the  congrefs  at 
Utrecht.  His  figure  was  handfome,  and  his  manners  en- 
gaging ; and  the  greater  part  of  his  time  was  devoted  to 
the  ftudy  of  natural  philofophy,  mathematics,  and  more 
efpecially  civil  and  ecclefiaftical  hiftory.  In  England,  lie 
was  elected  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society;  and  in  Spain,  he 
collected  many  rare  gems,  with  a view'of  having  them  en- 
graved; but  in  the  progrefs  of  this  work  he  was  interrupted 
by  his  public  occupations  and  travels.  At  Amfterdam,  he' 
enriched  his  cabinet  of  curiofities  with  many  Indian  and 
Chinefe  fubjedts  ; and  he  purchafed,  at  a great  expence, 
all  the  lexicons,  atlaffes,  and  books  of  travels  he  could 
procure  that  related  to  the  Eaftern  countries.  The  editor 
of  the  “Atlas  Hiftorique,”  in  5 vols.  publifhed  a, t Am- 
fterdam in  1719,  was  much  indebted  to  Baldini’s  collec- 
tion ; and  the  difeourfe  annexed  to  thefe  maps  was  origi- 
nally written  in  Italian  by  Baldini.  On  the  23d  of  Febru- 
ary' 1725,  Baldini  died,  in  confequence  of  a ftroke  of  the 
apoplexy'.  Gen.  Biog. 

BALDINUCCI,  Philip,  was  born  at  Florence  in 
1624;  and  diftinguilhed  himfelf  by  his  knowledge  of  the 
arts  of  defign,  and  his  refearches  concerning  the  lives  of 
their  profeffors.  His  great  undertaking  was  a general  hif- 
tory of  the  moll  eminent  painters  from  Cimabue  to  his  own 
time,  comprehended  in  fix  volumes,  and  divided  into  centu- 
ries. A new  edition  of  this  whole  work  was  publifhed  at 
Florence  in  1731,  and  it  has  fince  been  reprinted  at  Flo- 
rence and  at  Turin,  with  copious  notes  and  additions,  by  Sig. 
Ingegnere  Piacenza.  Baldinucci  likewife  publifhed  “ A 
Vocabulary  of  Defign,”  in  confequence  of  which  he  was  ' 
admitted  into  the  Academy  della  Crufca.  His  work,  in- 
titled,  “The  Commencement  and  Progrefs  of  the  Art  of 
Engraving  on  Copper,”  Florence,  1686,  4to.  abounds  with 
curious  information.  He  alfo  publifhed  feveral  fmaller 
works  ; one  of  which  drew  upon  him  a furious  and  unjuft 
attack  from  Cinelli.  He  died  in  1696,  at  the  age  of  72 
years.  Nouv.  Diet.  Fliftor. 

BALDINUS,  Bernard,  an  Italian  phyfician,  who 
flourifhed  about  the  middle  of  the  fixteenth  century,  taught 
medicine  at  the  univerfity  of  Padua,  and  afterwards  at  Mi- 
lan, where  he  died  in  the  year  1600.  In  1562,  he  pub- 
lifhed at  Venice,  “ Problemata  excerpta  ex  Coinmentariis 
Galem  in  Hippccratem,”  8vo. 
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Bald jn us,  Baccius,  another  Italian  phyfician  of  the 
fame  age,  publifhed,  at  Florence,  “ In  Librum  Hippocratis, 
de  Aquis,  Acre,  et  Locis,  Commentary;’’  “Traftatus  de 
■Cucumeribus,”  1586,  410.  Haller.  Bib.  Med.  Eloy.  Dift. 
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BALDIVIA,  orVALDiviA,  in  Geography,  the  name  or 
a government  in  the  kingdom  of  Chili,  in  South  America. 
It  was  formerly  fubjedl  to  the  viceroy  of  Lima,  but  is  now 
annexed  to  the  jurifdi&ion  of  the  prefident  of  Chili.  Bal- 
Alv'ia,  or  Valdivia,  is  alfo  the  name  of  a port  town,  fituated 
on  the  north-eaft  fide  of  a bay  of  the  fame  name,  in  S.  lat. 

o -q  yyq  long.  8o°  5'.  The  town  was  built  by  the  Spa* 
nifh  general  Baldivia,  about  the  year  1551  ; in  1 559» 
people  of  Chili  chafed  the  Spaniards  from  this  fectlement, 
burned  the  town,  and  put  the  inhabitants  to  the  fword. 
Kear  this  place  are  many  gold  mines,  and  therefore  the  Spa- 
niards have  fortified  it,  regarding  it  as  the  key  to  the  South 
feas ; and  the  fortifications  are  iupported  by  the  whites  of 
Peru  and  Chili,  who  are  baniihed  hither  for  their  crimes. 
In  1643,  it  was  taken  pcffeffion  of  by  the  Dutch  ; but  they 
were  compelled  to  abandon  it,  and  to  leave  all  their  cannon, 
confilling  of  30  or  40  pieces,  their  baggage,  and  their  ftores, 
tii^t  fnrcmiK  w»*re  tranfmitted  from 


on  receiving  intelligence  that  fuccours  wer 
Peru.  Valdivia  receives  from  the  treafury  of  Lima  an  an- 
nual fupply  of  70,000  dollars ; 30,000  in  fpecie,  the  value 
of  30,000  in  clothes  for  the  foldiers,  and  10,000  in  fpecie 
which  is  paid  to  the  king’s  foldiers  at  Santiago,  in  order  to 
purchafe  Hour  and  other  neceffaries  for  the  garrifon  at  Val- 
divia. Thefe  remittances  are  conveyed  in  iliips  which  fail 
from  Valparaifo.  The  bay  has  a narrow  entrance,  and  is 
fpacious  within  ; it  is  well  fecured  from  winds  by  point  Ga- 
lera  and  Bonifacio,  which  is  remarkable  for  its  high  land 
juft  on  the  north  of  the  bay.  The  rivers  of  Baldivia  and 
"Guyaquil  are  the  largeft  on  this  coaft;  but  neither  of  them 
can  carry  a fhip  of  burden  fix  leagues  within  land. 

BALDMONIE,  an  old  Englifti  name  for  gentian,  the 
root  of  which  is  ufed  in  medicine  ; fome  alfo  have  called  the 
meum,  or  fpignel,  by  this  name. 

BALD-MOUNTAIN,  in  Geography , a noted  promon- 
tory in  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  in  North  America,  being 
a mark  on  the  main,  about  30  leagues  from  the  neareft  or 
north-weft  point  of  Anticofti  ifland. 

BALDNESS,  Calvities,  a falling  of  the  hair,  efpe- 
cially  that  of  the  finciput. 

It  differs  from  alopecia,  area,  ophiajis,  and  tinea,  as  thefe 
all  arife  from  fome  vice  in  the  nutritious  humour;  haldnefs, 
from  the  defeft  of  it.  Bat  the  diftindlion  is  not  always 
©bferved  by  modern  phyficians. 

When  the  eyelids  ftied  their  hair,  it  is  called  a ptilojis. 
Among  the  caufes  of  baldnefs,  immoderate  venery  is  re- 
puted one  of  the  chief : old  age  ufually  brings  it  on  of 
courfe.  Some  will  have  the  proximate  caufe  of  baldnefs  to 
be  the  dryr.efs  of  the  brain,  and  its  ffirinking  from  the  cra- 
nium ; it  having  been  obferved,  that  in  bald  perfons  there 
is  always  a vacuity  or  empty  fpace  between  the  ikull  and 
the  brain. 

Buffon  fays,  that  the  crown  of  the  head,  and  the  fpace 
immediately  above  the  temples,  are  the  parts  which  firft  be- 
come bald  ; but  that  the  hair  below  the  temples,  and  on 
the  inferior  part  of  the  back  of  the  head,  feldom  falls  off. 
He  adds,  baldnefs  is  peculiar  to  man  : women,  in  the  moft 
advanced  age,  though  their  hair  becomes  white,  are  feldom 
affedlcd  with  baldnefs.  Children  and  eunuchs  are  not 


ifiands  of  the  Archipelago  with  the  epithet  “bald-heads 
and  affert,  that  thefe  blunders  are  all  brought  into  the  world 
wfith  this  defedl.  Buff.  Nat.  Hift.  bySmeliie,  vol.  ii.  p.  442. 

Calvus,  hald-pate,  was  a frequent  term  of  reproach 
among  the  Romans ; among  whom  this  defied!  was  in  great 
diferedit.  Hence  divers  arts  to  conceal  it,  as  falfe  hair,  and  a 
galericulus,  contrived  on  purpofe.  The  later  Romans,  how- 
ever, .feemed  to  have  been  reconciled  to  baldnefs  ; for  we 
find  among  them  a kind  of  officers  or  fervants,  called  gla- 
bratores,  or  glabrarii , whofe  bufinefs  was  to  take  off  the 
hair  from  all  parts,  even  from  the  head.  I11  an  ancient  in- 
feription,  there  is  mention  of  one  Diophantus,  ti.  Cla- 
ris. ornator.  glabr.  that  is,  ornator  glabrarius.  See 
Alopecia. 

BALDO,  Mount,  in  Geography,  a part  of  the  Alps, 
in  the  Auftrian  territories,  lying  on  the  eaft  of  the  lake 
Guida,  and  feparating  the  country  of  Tyrol  from  that  of 
Verona,  about  30  miles  in  circumference. 

BALDOCK,  Ralph  de,  in  Biograph)',  an  Engliffi  di- 
vine of  the  fourteenth  century,  was  educated  at  Oxford,  ap- 
pointed bifhop  of  London  in  1304,  chofen  in  1307  lord 
chancellor  of  England,  and  ini 3 1 3 died  at  Stepney.  His 
hiftory  of  the  Britifh  affairs,  intitled,  “Hiftoria  Anglica,” 
feen  by  Leland,  is  now  loft.  Biog.  Brit. 

Baldock,  in  Geography,  is  a neat  and  pleafant  market 
town  of  Hertfordfliire,  in  England.  It  is  feated  between 
hills  on  that  great  Roman  road  which  bore  the  name  of 
Ickling-way,  or  Icknield-ftreet.  This  town  has  been  confi- 
derably  improved  of  late  years  by  the  erection  of  many  re- 
fpedlable  houfes  ; and  being  on  a great  travelling  road,  it 
has  a conftant  fucceffion  of  new  company.  Here  are  a 
good  market  on  Thurfday,  and  five  annual  fairs  ; the  for- 
mer is  plentifully  fupplied  with  barley  ; and  a great  quanti- 
ty of  malt  is  made  in  this  town.  Baldock  dates  its  origin 
and  the  foundation  of  its  church  to  an  earl  of  Pembroke, 
who  granted  two  hundred  acres  of  wafte  land,  in  the  reign, 
of  king  Stephen,  for  that  purpofe.  This  was  conferred  on 
the  knights  Templars,  who  dedicated  the  church  to  the  Vir- 
gin Mary,  and  named  the  town  Balbec,  from  the  name  of 
their  former  place  of  refidence  in  Syria.  The  knights  hof- 
pitalers  of  St.  John,  and  thofe  of  Jerufalem,  alfo  erefted 
buildings  at  the  eaft  end  of  the  town,  in  the  pariffi  of 
Clothall.  On  the  hills  in  the  vicinity  are  four  ancient  en- 
campments. Here  is  an  alms-houfe  founded  by  William 
Winn,  in  1621.  for  twelve  poor  widows,  who  are  alfo  pro- 
vided with  a fmall  legacy  of  forty  {hillings  annually  by  the 
will  of  the  fame  worthy  founder.  According  to  the  return* 
publilhed  by  authority  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  this  town 
has  231  houfes,  and  1283  inhabitants  5 of  whom  648  are 
males,  and  635  are  females. 

BALDOVINI,  Francisco,  in  Biography,  an  Italian 
poet,  was  born  at  Florence,  in  1 634.  His  firft  ftudies  were 
devoted  to  the  law,  for  which  profeffion  his  father  intended 
him  ; but  after  the  death  of  his  parents,  he  furrendered  him- 
felf  wholly  to  the  enchantments  of  poetry  and  mufic.  On 
vifiting  Rome,  he  obtained,  through  the  intereft  of  his  un- 
cle cardinal  Flavio  Chigi,  the  place  of  fecretary  to  cardinal 
Jacopo  Filippo,  and,  at  the  age  of  40,  entered  into  holy 
orders.  In  1716,  he  obtained  the  living  of  St.  Leonardo 
d’Artimino  ; and  in  1694,  Cofmo  III.  grand  duke  of  Tuf- 

Orbatello,  which 


cany,  conferred  on  him  the  priorfhip  ot 
he  changed,  in  1699,  for  that  of  Santa  Felicita.  In  the 
difeharge  of  his  new  functions,  he  gave  equal  fatisfa&ion 
more  fubjedl  to  it  than  women.  It  is  alleged  by  Ari-  to  the  court,  the  religious  orders,  and  his  parifhioners,  by 
ftotle,  that  no  man  becomes  bald  before  having  intercourfe  his  exemplary  piety,  and  his  rigid  attention  to  the  duties  of 
with  women,  except  fuch  as  have  been  bald  from  their  his  ftation,  to  which  the  amiablenefs  of  his  manners,  his 
birth.  The  anqient  writers  upbraid  the  inhabitants  of  the  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  his  proficiency  in  learning, 
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rendered  him  perfectly  adequate.  He  lived  in  profperity 
and  health  till  his  82d  year,  and  died  in  1716.  He  ex- 
celled in  that  fpecies  of  Ample,  ruflic,  and  pleafant  poetry, 
which  is  neither  heroic  nor  burlefque,  and  which  perhaps 
no  poetry  in  our  language  refembles  more  than  Gay’s  paf- 
torals.  His  “ II  Lamento  de  Cecco  da  Varlungo,”  or 
“ Cecco’s  Complaint,”  is  a playful  poem,  written  in  the 
provincial  dialed!  of  Tufcany,  and  publifhed  Aril  at  Florence 
in  1694,  by  Barto  Commei;  and  afterwards,  in  1755,  with 
the  author’s  life  by  Domenico  Manni,  and  curious  notes  by 
Marini.  The  poem  was  tranflated  into  Englifh  by  John 
Hunter,  efq.  in  1800,  London,  8vo.  See  the  Tranilator’s 
Preface. 

BALDUS,  oras  he  wrote  his  name,  Badus,  Sebastian, 
a native  of  Genoa,  who  flouriflied  in  the  middle  of  the  fe- 
venteenth  century,  was  one  of  the  earliell  writers  on  the 
properties  of  the  Peruvian  bark,  and  the  molt  Itrenuous  af- 
ierters  of  its  value.  It  appears  that  he  palled  the  latter  part 
of  his  life  at  Rome,  where  he  was  patronized  by  the  cardi- 
nal De  Lugo,  himfelf  an  admirer  of  that  celebrated  medi- 
cine, and  who  procured  a parcel  of  it  to  be  imported  from 
Spain  into  Italy,  in  1649.  Baldus  learned  from  Bolli, 
a Genoefe  merchant,  that  the  tree  producing  the  bark, 
of  vvhiji  he  gives  a defeription,  grows  at  Quito,  a Spanilh 
province  in  South  America;  and  that  its  power  in  curing 
intermittents  became  Aril  known  to  the  Spaniards,  from  its 
being  fuccefsfully  adminiltered  to  the  countefs  of  Cinchon, 
the  wife  of  the  governor.  He  is  very  diffufe  in  his  account 
of  the  qualities  of  the  bark,  and  of  the  molt  efficacious 
mode  of  adminiftering  it;  and  gives  numerous  examples  of 
the  cures  performed  by  it,  not  only  in  intermittents,  but  in 
continued  fevers  likewife.  His  works,  which  are  all  con- 
troverAal,  are  : “ Sanguis  expiatus,  feu  de  Sanguine  inca- 
lefcente,”  Genua:,  1643;  “Cortex  Peruvianus  redivivus, 
contra  Plempium,”  Gen.  1646,  i2mo. ; “ AnaftaAs  Corti- 
cis  Peruv.  feu  China:  Defen Ao  contra  Ventilationes  J.  Jaco- 
bi Chiflet,  et  gemitus  V.F.  Plempii,”  Genuse,  1663,  4to.  ; 
“ Neceffitas  Phlebotomise  in  Exanthematibus,”  Gen.  1663, 
4to.  Haller.  Bib.  Med.  Pradl.  Eloy.  Di£l.  Hift. 

Baldus,  Baldus , M.D.  a native  of  Florence,  flourilhed 
about  the  middle  of  the  feventeenth  century.  After  acquir- 
ing conAderable  reputation  in  his  own  country,  he  removed  to 
Rome,  where  he  was  foon  advanced  to  be  phyfician  to  pope 
Innocent  the  tenth,  and  archiater ; but  died  a few  months 
after  being  elevated  to  that  poll.  He  publilhed,  in  1631, 
“Pneledlio  de  Contagione  peftifera,”  4to. ; and  in  1637, 
“ DifquiAtio  ad  textum  fecundum  Hippocratis,  de  Aere, 
Aquis,  et  Locis,  accedit,  de  Calculorum  CauAs  ; Aquae  Ti- 
beris  Bonitate;  Queftio  de  majori  nunc  quam  prseterito  Se- 
culo,  calculoforum  in  urbe  frequentia,”  4to.  Flail.  Bib.  Med. 
Pra£t.  Eloy.  Hift. 

Baldus,  in  Entomology,  a fpecies  of  Papilio,  with  very 
entire  brown  wings ; on  the  anterior  ones  above  and  be- 
neath, an  ocellar  fpot,  with  a double  pupil ; on  the  pofle- 
rior  ones,  four  ocular  fpots  above  and  lix  beneath.  Fabri- 
cius.  Inhabits  India.  Donov.  Inf.  Ind. 

BALDWIN  I.  in  Biography , emperor  of  Conftantinople, 
was  born  in  1172,  and  fucceeded  his  father  as  count  of  Flan- 
ders and  Hainault.  In  the  fourth  crufade,  which  commenced 
A.D.  1 198,  he  affumed  the  crofs  at  Bruges,  together  with 
his  brother  Henry,  and  the  principal  knights  and  citizens  of 
the  rich  and  induftrious  province  of  Flanders,  and  diftin- 
guilhed  himfelf  fo  much  in  the  wars  which  preceded  the 
capture  of  Conftantinople,  that  after  this  event  he  was 
ehofen  emperor  of  the  eaft,  A.D.  1204.  But  the  Greeks 
foon  revolted  againft  this  foreign  empire  ; and  formed  an 
alliance  with  John,  or  Calo-John,  the  revolted  chief  of  the 


Bulgarians  and  Walachians.  Baldwin,  in  his  attempt  to 
recover  Adrianople,  from  which  the  French  and  Venetians 
had  been  expelled,  was  drawn  into  an  ambufeade  by  the 
feigned  Aight  of  the  enemy,  and  taken  prifoner,  A.D.  1205. 
He  foon  after  died  in  prifon  ; but  the  time  arid  manner,  of 
his  death  are  not  known.  Some  fay,  that  after  a confine- 
ment of  Axteen  months,  he  was  cruelly  murdered  by  an  am- 
putation of  his  hands  and  feet,  and  by  expoAng  his  bleeding 
trunk  to  birds  of  prey.  The  Flemings  for  a long  time  be- 
lieved that  he  was  alive  ; and  about  twenty  years  after  his 
death,  found  a hermit  in  a wood  of  the  Netherlands,  who 
was  acknowledged  as  the  true  Baldwin,  the  emperor  of 
Conftantinople,  and  lawful  fovereign  of  Flanders.  But  the 
French  court  detedled  the  impoftor,  and  he  was  punilhed 
with  an  ignominious  death.  Baldwin,  who  was  efteemed  for 
his  private  virtues,  and  for  his  military  and  princely  quali- 
ties, was  fucceeded  in  the  empire  by  his  brother  Henry  ; and 
in  his  county  of  Flanders  by  his  daughter  Joan  or  Jane,  who 
has  been  accuied,  by  fome  grave  hiftorians,  of  facriftcing  to 
her  ambition  the  life  of  an  unfortunate  father.  Gibbon’s 
Hift.  vol.  xi.  p.  190 — 262. 

Baldwin  II.  emperor  of  Conftantinople,  was  the  fon  of 
the  emperor  Peter  of  Courtenay  ; and  in  his  eleventh  year, 
fucceeded  his  brother  Robert,  A.D.  1228.  On  account  of 
his  youth,  John  of  Brienne,  the  veteran  king  of  Jerufalem, 
was  appointed  to  be  regent,  and  inverted  for  his  life  with 
the  title  and  prerogatives  of  emperor,  on  the  foie  condition 
that  Baldwin  lhould  marry  his  fecond  daughter,  and  fucceed, 
at  a mature  age,  to  the  throne  of  Conftantinople.  The 
royal  youth  was  fent  to  viftt  the  weftern  courts,  and  to  ob- 
tain fome  fupplies  of  men  and  money,  for  the  relief  of  the 
finking  empire.  He  thrice  repeated  thefe  mendicant  viftts, 
in  which  he  feemed  to  prolong  his  ftay,  and  poftpone  his 
return.  Of  the  twenty-five  years  of  his  reign,  a greater 
number  was  fpent  abroad  than  at  home;  and  in  no  place  did 
the  emperor  deem  himfelf  lefs  free  and  fecure  than  in  his 
native  country  and  his  capital.  In  his  firft  vifit  to  England 
he  was  flopped  at  Dover,  and  checked  by  a fevere  repri- 
mand for  prefuming,  without  leave,  to  enter  an  independent 
kingdom.  After  fome  delay,  he  was  permitted  to  proceed, 
and  after  a reception  of  cold  civility,  thankfully  departed 
with  a prefent  of  700  marks.  From  the  avarice  of  Rome 
he  could  only  obtain  the  proclamation  of  a crufade,  and  a 
treafure  of  indulgences.  By  various  humiliating  and  ruinous 
expedients,  he  at  length  returned  to  Romania,  with  an  army 
of  30,000  foldiers,  and  obtained  fome  partial  and  temporary 
fuccefs.  But  his  poverty  and  weaknefs  admitted  of  no  effec- 
tual relief ; and  by  the  fale  of  facred  relics,  fuch  as  the 
crown  of  thorns  which  had  been  placed  on  the  head  of 
Chrift,  a portion  of  the  true  crofs,  the  baby-linen  of  the  fon 
of  God,  the  lance,  the  fpunge,  and  the  chains  of  his  paffion, 
the  rod  of  Mofes,  and  part  of  the  fcull  of  John  the  Eaptift, 
he  could  only  raile  a treafure  of  very  limited  extent,  and  of 
fhort  duration.  His  kingdom  was  foon  reduced  to  the 
limits  of  Conftantinople;  and  in  1261,  this  city  was  taken 
from  him  by  Michael  Palseologus.  Baldwin,  with  fome  of 
the  principal  families,  embarked  on  board  the  Venetian 
gallies,  and  fleered  firft  for  the  ifle  of  Euboea,  and  after- 
wards for  Italy,  where  the  royal  fugitive  was  entertained 
by  the  pope  and  Sicilian  king  with  a mixture  of  contempt 
and  pity.  Having  confumed  thirteen  years  in  foliciting  the 
Catholic  powers  to  join  in  his  reftoration,  without  fuccefs, 
he  died  in  1273,  and  his  fon  Philip  became  the  heir  of  an 
ideal  empire  ; and  by  Catherine,  the  daughter  of  Philip,  it 
was  transferred,  in  confequence  of  her  marriage,  to  Charles 
of  Valois,  the  brother  of  Philip  the  fair,  king  of  France.. 
Gibbon’s  Hift.  vol.  xi.  273 — 287, 
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Baldwin,  archbilhop  of  Canterbury,  was  borp  of  obfcnre 
parents  at  Exeter,  where  he  received  the  rudiments  of  a 
claflical  education,  and  taught  fcnool ; and  afterwards  lie 
took  orders,  and  v is  preferred  to  die  archpeaconry  of  ms 
native  olace.  Butcnanging  his  courfe  of  advancement,  he 
affumed  the  monaftic  habit  in  the  Cifterclan  order,  and  roie 
through  the  abbacy  of  his  mo  nailery  to  the  epucopal  iee  of 
Worcefter,  and  from  thence,  in  1184,  to  the  metropolitan 
fee  of  Canterbury.  From  the  monks  he  met  with  lome  ob- 
fh'udtion  in  tfiislaft  ftage  of  his  preferment  ; and  therefore, 
in  order  to  countera&  their  iutereil  and  power,  he  formed  a 
plan  for  eflablifhing  a church  and  monailery  at  Hackington 
near  Canterbury,  for  the  reception  of  fecular  pnclls  j but 
the  monks,  by  their  iutereil  with  the  pope,  difconcertcd  the 
defmn.  Under  the  next  pope  the  projed  was  refumed,  and 
Baldwin  purchafed  a manor  at  Lambeth,  where,  upon  the 
fpot  where  the  archbilhop’s  palace  now  Hands,  he  began  to 
build  his  college,  with  the  materials  collefted  at  Hacking- 
ton  ; but  lie  did  not  live  to  complete  his  deiign.  In  1189, 
he  performed  the  ceremony  of  coronation  for  Richard  I.  at 
Weftminfter ; and  upon  the  tranflation  of  the  bifhop  of  Lin- 
coln to  the  fee  of  York,  he  took  occalion  to  eftablifh  the  pre- 
eminence of  the  archbilhop  of  Canterbury,  by  forbidding 
any  Englilh  bilhop  to  receive  confecration  from  any  other 
hands  than thofe  of  this  metropolitan.  Archbilhop  Bald- 
win took  a part  in  the  crufade  for  the  recovery  of  the  holy 
land,  and  when  Richard  I.  conduded  an  army  into  Paleftine, 
this  prelate  appeared  in  his  train  ; and  by  his  private  contri- 
butions and  pious  exhortations  encouraged  the  enthufiaftic 
adventurers  to  perfevere.  At  the  liege  of  Acre  or  Ptole- 
mais,  or,  as  fome  relate,  at  Tyre,  the  bilhop  was  feized  with 
a violent  diforder,  which  terminated  in  his  death,  A.D. 
1191,  or  A.D.  1193-  During  his  illnefs,  he  direded  his 
executor,  the  bilhop  of  Salilbury,  to  dillribute,  at  his  dif- 
eretion,  all  his  effeds  among  the  foldiers.  He  was  diftin- 
guilhed  by  his  humanity  and  generofity  ; but  the  mildr.efs 
of  his  temper  betrayed  him  into  remiffnefs  in  his  palloral 
offices  ; fo  that  a letter  was  addreffed  to  him  by  pope 
Urban  III.  with  this  fuperfeription  ; “ Urban,  bilhop,  fer- 
vant  of  the  fervants  of  God,  to  Baldwin,  a moft  zealous 
monk,  a fervent  abbot,  a lukewarm  bifhop,  and  a negligent 
archbilhop.”  Baldwin  wrote  feveral  trads,  chiefly  theolo- 
gical, which  were  colleded  and  publifhed  by  father  Tiflier. 


was  confecratedby  the  archbifhopof  Dublin.  Inthis  fituation,. 
by  his  attachment  to  the  dodrines  of  the  reformation,  he  was 
fubjed  to conftant  terror,  and  hislife  was  frequently  in  danger. 
On  occalion  of  one  tumult,  five  of  his  domeflics  were  killed 
in  his  prefence,  and  he  efcaped  by  the  feafonable  protedion 
of  an  armed  force.  Of  bis  alarms  and  troubles  in  Ireland, 
he  has  a given  a particular  account  in  his  “ Vocacyon  of  John 
Bale  to  the  Bifhopricke  of  Offorv  in  Irelande,  his  Perfecu- 
tions  in  the  fame,  and  final  Deliverance;”  printed  in  black 
letter,  folio,  1553-  In  making  his  cfcape,  after  temporary 
concealment  in  Dublin,  the  trading  veffel  in  w'  ich  he  wa* 
conveyed  away  was  taken  by  a Dutch  man  of  war,  and  he 
was  ftripped  by  the  captain  of  all  his  money  and  effeds. 
Being  driven  by  ftrefs  of  weather  on  the  coaft  of  Cornwall, 
the  bilhop  was  feized  on  fufpicion  of  treafon,  in  confequence 
of  the  accufation  of  a pilot,  who  wjlhed  to  lhare  his  money  ; 
and  a fimilar  charge  was  brought  againft  him  at  Dover, 
whither  he  was  conveyed  in  the  fame  fhip.  Being  removed 
as  a prifoner  to  Holland,  he  was  under  a neceffity  of  pur. 
chafing  his  liberty  by  a large  rarifom  ; and  after  his  liber  1- 
tion  he  removed  from  Holland  to  Bafil  in  Swiffevland,  and 
remained  abroad  till  the  end  of  queen  Mary’s  reign.  Upon 
the  acceffion  of  Elizabeth,  he  returned  to  England ; and 
fearful  of  encountering  the  difficulties  and  hazards  of  his 
Irifh  fee,  he  retired  to  a prebendal  Hall  in  the  church  of 
Canterbury,  to  which  he  was  preferred  in  1560  ; and  here  he 
died  in  November  1563,  in  the  fixty-eighth  year  of  his  age. 
Before  his  converlion  from  popery,  Bale  compofed  many 
fcriptural  interludes,  founded  upon  incidents  recorded  in  the 
New  Teftament ; fuch  as  the  life  of  St.  John  the  Baptift, 
Chrift  in  his  twelfth  year,  baptifm,  and  temptation,  the  re- 
furredion  of  Lazarus,  the  council  of  the  high-priefts,  Simon 
the  leper,  the  Lord’s  fupper,  and  fiis  walhing  the  feet  of  hi» 
difciples,  Chrift’s  burial  and  refurredion,  the  palfion  of 
Chrift,  See.  His  comedy  of  the  three  laws  of  nature, 
Mofes  and  Chrift,  printed  by  Nicholas  Bamburgh  in  153 
was  fo  popular,  that  it  was  reprinted  by  Colwell  in  1562, 
In  his  “ Vocacyon  to  the  Bilhopricke  of  Offory,”  he  in. 
forms  us,  that  his  comedy  of  “ John  the  Baptift,”  and  his 
tragedy  of  “ God’s  promifes  to  men,”  written  in  1538, 
and  firft  printed  by  Charlewood  in  1577,  4to.,  were  aded. 
by  the  youths  upon  a Sunday,  at  the  market-crofs  of  Kil- 
kenny. But  the  falhion  of  ading  myfteries  feems  to  have 


and  which  may  be  found  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  “ Bib-  expired  with  this  writer.  He  fays  that  he  wrote  a book 


of  hymns,  and  another  of  jells  and  tales,  and  that  he  tranf. 
lated'  the  tragedy  of  Pammachius,  probably  the  fame  that 
was  aded  at  Chrift’s  college  in  Cambridge  in  1544,  and 
afterwards  laid  before  the  privy  council  as  a libel  on  the  re- 
formation. After  he  renounced  popery,  the  productions  of 
his  pen,  both  in  Latin  and  Englilh,  were  very  numerous. 
Moft  of  his  Englilh  writings  in  profe  were  pointed  againft 
popery  ; and  two  of  his  pamphlets  againft  the  papifts,  all  of 


liotheca  Ciftercienfis.”  Cave,  H.  L.  vol.  ii.  p.  250.  Biog. 

Brit. 

Baldwin’.?  Phofphorus,  in  Medicine , a phofphorefcent 
fubftance,  formed  by  calcining  the  nitrat  of  lime  in  a low  red 
heat.  See  Phosphorus,  Baldwin’s. 

BALE,  John,  in  Latin  Baleus,  in  Biography , an  Englilh 
divine  and  hiftorian,  was  born  at  Cove,  near  Dunwich,  in 
Suffolk,  in  the  year  1495.  From  the  monailery  of  Car- 
melites at  Norwich,  where  he  was  entered  at  the  age  of  whom  he  confidered  as  monks,  are  entitled  the  “ Mifs  of 
twelve  years,  he  was  fent  to  Jefus  college  in  Cambridge,  the  Gluttons,”  and  the  “ Alcoran  of  the  Prelates.”  Next 
Bale,  probably  illuminated  by  lord  Wentworth,  and  partly  to  expofing  the  impoftures  of  popery,  literary  hiftory  was 
conceiving  a diflike  to  celibacy,  abandoned  the  church  of  his  favourite  purfuit.  His  “ Chronicle  concerning  fir  John 
Rome  in  which  he  was  educated,  and  became  a zealous  Oldcaftle,”  Was  reprinted  in  1729.  The  only  work  of 
proteftant.  The  acrimony  and  virulence  with  which  his  bilhop  Bale,  which  has  given  him  diftindion  among  authors, 
writings  againft  popery  were  tindured,  expofed  him  to  a is  his  “Scriptorum  Illullrium  Majoris  Britanniae  Catalogus,” 
variety  of  fevere  perfecution  ; and  after  the  death  of  lord  or,  “ An  account  of  the  lives  of  eminent  writers  of  Great 
Cromwell,  whofe  protection  he  enjoyed  in  early  life,  he  was  Britain,”  commencing  from  Japhet  one  of  the  fons  of 
under  a necelfity  of  feeking  an  afylum  in  the  Netherlands.  Noah,  and  brought  down  through  a feries  of  3618  years. 
Upon  the  accelfion  of  Edward  VI.  he  returned  to  England,  to  the  year  of  the  Chriftian  sera  1557,  the  period  at  which 
and,  diftinguifhed  by  his  zeal  for  the  reformation,  he  was  the  author  was  an  exile  in  Germany.  This  work  is  com- 
firft  prefented  to  the  living  of  Bilhop’s  Stoke  in  the  county  of  piled  from  various  authors,  and  chiefly  from  the  labours  of^ 
Southampton,  and  afterwards  obtained,  by  nomination  from  the  eminent  antiquary,  John  Leland.  The  bitternefs  of  his 
the  crovvg,  the  bifheprick  of  Offory  in  Ireland;  and  in  1553,  invedives  againft  popery  and  papifts  gave  great  offence  to 
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Roman  catholic  writers;  and 4 he  has  been  charged  with 
diihmenuity  and  credulity  by  fevcral  refpectable  critics  ; 
amoiT'j-  whom  we  may  reckon  Wharton  and  Nicollon. 
Granger  ( JLiiog.  Hid.  vol.  i.p.  139?  8vo.)  allows,  that  the 
intemperate  zeal  of  this  prelate  oiten  carried  him  beyond 
the  bounds  of  decency  and  candour  in  his  accounts  ot  the 
papilla  j nevertheless,  his  fufferings  may  iurnifh  fome  apo- 
j0,ry  for  his  acrimony,  and  many  things  which  he  relates, 
though  before  defigaedly  concealed  or  ingemoufly  globed 
overly  Roman  catholic  writers,  might  probably  be  true. 
His  biographical  work,  with  confiderable  allowances  for  the 
ft vo an-  bias  of  party  zeal,  may  be  read  with  advantage. 
Baleus  de  Seipfo,  apud  Script.  Wharton,  pref.  to  Anglia 
Sacra,  and  Hill,  or  Engliih  Poetry,  vol.  m.  p.  79.  Nicol- 
fon’s  Eng.  Hift.  Library,  p.  156.  Biog.  Bnt. 

Bale,  in  Commerce , a term  denotiug  a quantity  of  mer- 
eliandife  wrapped  or  packed  up  in  clotii,  and  corded  round 
very  th'ht,  after  having  been  well  Retired  with  bay  or 
ftraw,  to  keep  it  from  breaking,  or  to  preierve  it  from  the 
weather.  Moil  of  the  merchandife,  capable  oi  this  kind  ot 
package,  that  is  fent  to  fairs,  or  intended  for  exportation, 
ought  to  be  in  bales ; and  too  much  care  cannot  -be  taken 
in  packing  them,  to  fecure  them  from  damage,  loiell 
goods  in  the  bale  is  to  fell  them  in  the  lump,  on  (hewing  a 
ipecimen,  without  unpacking  or  taxing  oh  tne  cordage. 
Thus  it  is  the  Eaft  India  company  led  their  bale-goods. 

Bale -Goods,  in  the  Eajl  India  i mule,  the  bulky  goods,  as 
falt-petre,  pepper,  red-earth,  tea,  &c.  i he  bale  gouos 
Hand  oppolite  to  piece  goods. 

Bales  of  Camlet,  at  Smyrna,  are  called  talks,  on  account 

of  their  flat  fquare  figure.  , 

A bale  of  cotton  yarn  is  from  three  to  four  hundred 
weight  ; of  raw  filk,  is  from  one  .to  four  hundred  ; oi 
lockram  or  dowlas,  either  three,  three  and  a half,  or  tour 

^ Bale  of  Paper,  denotes  a certain  number  of  reams  packed 
together  in  a bundle. 

There  are  bales  of  more  and  f-wer  reams.  _ Thole  fent  from 
Marfeilles  to  Conftantinople  ufually  contain  twelve  learns. 
A bale  or  ballon  of  crown  paper  manufactured  in  fome  parts 
of  Provence,  confills  of  fourteen  reams,  and  is  lold  111  the 

Levant  for  Venice  paper.  . . 

Bale  of  Dice,  denotes  a little  packet  or  paper,  containing 
fome  dozens  of  dice  for  playing  with. 

Bale,  in  Geography.  See  Basle.  . . 

BALEARES  Insulae,  or  Balearic  Iflands,  m Ancient 
Geography,  the  name  by  which  the  two  iflands  of  Majorca 
and  Minorca,  and  fome  others  in  the  Mediterranean  iea, 
were  formerly  diflinguiihed.  They  derived  their  name  from 
that  of  the  inhabitants,  who  were  denominated  Baleares, 
as  fome  have  fuppofed  from  /3aX?.Eiv,  to  throw,  becauie  they 
were  excellent  (lingers.  Bochart  (Geog.  Sacr.apud,Op.t.i. 
eol.634.)  deduces  the  appellation,  as  well  as  the  people, 
from  a Punic  or  Phoenician  origin  ; and  he  fays,  citing  the 
authorities  of  Polybius,  Strabo,  and  Stephanus,  that  the 
name  is  formed  of  the  two  words  p\~\'l-'~)\j^,hal-jareh,  denot- 
ing a majler  of  throwing,  and  thus  he  adds,  the  teims  'is  i”l 
baalc  chiifim,  Gen.  xlix.  23.  fignify  Jkilful  archers. 
The  Greeks  called  thefe  iflands  Gymnafia,  either  as  Livy  or 
Diodorus  fuggeft,  becaufe  in  fummer  the  inhabitants  were 
yvp  0l,  naked,  or  rather,  as  Hefychius  obferves,  becaufe  they 
went  to  battle  armed  only  with  a fling.  M.  Gebelin  inti- 
mates, that  Baal  fignified  among  the  orientals,  the  fun,  and 
Renee  it  became  a denomination  for  elevated  objects  ; fo  that 
the  Baleares  were  perfons  who  projected  darts  or  Hones  from 
flings  to  a very  great  height.  Whatever  be  the  precife  ety- 
mology of  the  name,  the  Baleares  were  famous  for  their 
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dexterity  fn  the  life  of  the  fling  ; and  in  order  to  attain  pet*x 
feftion,  they  accuitomed  themfeives  from  their  infancy  to 
this  kind  of  exercife  ; infomuch  that  mothers  did  not  put 
bread  into  the  hands  of  their  children,  but  obliged  them  to 
beat  it  down  from  a confiderable  eminence  with  their  flings. 
They  alfo  united  force  with  this  addrefs,  and  the  beft  tem- 
peied  arms  were  fcarcely  proof  againft  the  Hones  they  dii- 
charged.  When  they  went  to  battle  they  carried  with  them 
three  flings  of  unequal  length,  according  to  the  different 
diilances  at  which  they  might  have  occafion  to  ufe  them 
againft  the  enemy.  They  were  originally  Phoenicians  or 
Carthaginians,  who  pofieffed  the  iflands  called  by  their  name, 
from  fuch  remote  antiquity,  that  their  firft  arrival  is  prior  thi- 
every thing  related  of  them  by  every  hiitorian  now  extant, 
except  their  peopling  the  ifland  Ebufus  or  Erelus,  now 
Yvica,  about  160  years,  as  Diodorus  Siculus  (1.  v.  c.  1 & 2.) 
informs  us,  after  the  foundation  of  Cartilage.  This  ifland, 
according  to  Vitruvius,  was  reckoned  to  belong  to  the  Ba- 
learic iflands.  We  learn  from  Juilin  (1.  xliv. ),  that  the  firft. 
expedition  which  the  Carthaginians  made  to  Spain,  was  in 
order  to  afiift  the  city  of  Gades  (now  Cadiz)  ;;and  as  tire 
Carthaginian  fleet,  failing  from  Carthage  to  Gades,  might 
eafiiy  take  Ebufus  and  the  other  Balearic  iflands  in  its  way, 
there  is  great  reafon  to  believe,  that  Gades  was  relieved, 
and  Ebuius,  with  the  other  Balearic  iflands,  planted  or  re- 
duced much  about  the  fame  time.  The  Baleares  lived  for  a 
long  time  in  the  limplicity  of  uncultivated  nature.  Caves 
under  the  rocks,  or  holes  dug  in  the  earth,  ferved  them  for 
habitations.  They  were  almoit  naked,  except  that  during 
the  cold  of  winter  they  covered  themfeives  with  fheep-fkinS. 
The  foil  of  their  country  was  fertile,  and  fupplied  them  with 
the  neceflaries  of  life  ; but  being  very  eager  for  wine,  fuch 
of  them  as  had  ferved  in  the  Carthaginian  armies  did  not 
fail  at  their  return  to  lay  out  all  the  money  they  had  acquired 
in  this  article  : indeed,  they  were  not  allowed  to  bring  mo- 
ney into  their  country,  as  the  ufe  of  it  was  prohibited  in 
both  iflands.  They  laid,  as  Diodorus  Siculus  informs  us, 
that  Geryon’s  riches  had  of  old  been  fatal  to  him,  in  draw- 
ing Hercules  upon  him  as  an  enemy  ; and  that,  taught  by 
this  example,  they  had  from  the  moil  remote  antiquity  al- 
ways dreaded  introducing  among  them  a metal,  capable  of 
exciting  the  avidity  of  other  nations,  and  thus  dangerous  to 
their  tranquillity.  They  were  in  general  a pacific  people. 
However,  fome  individuals  having  leagued  themfeives  with 
the  pirates  that  infeiled  the  feas,  Metellus,  who  was  conful 
of  Rome  about  the  year  of  the  city  630.  B.C.  124,  pro- 
jedled  an  expedition  for  invading  their  country.  In  order 
to  fecure  his  fuccefs,  he  is  faid  to  have  rendered  their  flings 
ufelefs,  by  placing  ikins  on  the  fides  of  the  decks,  which 
deadened  the  blows.  As  foon  as  the  Roman  troops  landed, 
the  inhabitants  fled,  and  difperfed  themfeives  over  the  coun- 
try, fo  that  it  was  more  difficult  to  find  than  to  defeat  them. 
Metellus,  for  fecuring  his  conqueft,  planted  two  colonies, 
viz.  Palma  and  Pollentia,  the  one  at  the  eaft,  and  the  other 
at  the  weft  extremity  of  Balearis  major.  He  obtained  a tri- 
umph A.U.C.  631.  B.C.  123,  and  aflumed  the  furname  of 
Balearicus.  Flor.  1.  iii.  c.  8.  The  largeft  of  thefe  iflands  was 
called  Balearis  major,  now  Majorca,  and  the  leaft  Balearis 
minor,  now  Minorca.  They  were  diftar.t  from  one  another, 
according  to  Pliny,  thirty  miles  ; and  in  the  latter  of  the 
two  iflands,  the  moil  confiderable  towns  were  Mago  and 
Jamno.  Thefe  were  at  firft  caftles  or  forts;  hut  being  erect- 
ed near  the  months  of  two  convenient  harbours,  they  be- 
came confiderable  iea-ports,  efpecially  that  of  Mago,  now 
known  as  Port  Mahon.  The  Baleares  formed  a part  of  the 
provincia  Tarragonenfis,  and  were  denominated  “ Fcrtuna* 
t®,”  on  account  of  their  fituatioo  and  harbours. 

BA  LEA  RICA, 
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BALEARICA  Briff.  grin  lalearica  Aldr.  lakaric  crane 
Ray,  Willughby,  Sloane,  & c.,  in  Ornithology,  a trivial  name 
given  by  thefe  and  forne  other  ornithological  writers  to  the 
crowned  heron  of  Latham,  and  ardea  pavonia  Gmelin. 

BALECHOU,  John  Joseph,  in  Biography,  a cele- 
drated  French  engraver,  flourilhed  about  the  year  175°'  anc^ 
died  not  many  years  fince  at  Avignon.  He  was  perfedt 
mailer  of  the  graver,  with  which  he  entirely  worked  ; and 
dillinguilhed  by  the  clearnefs  of  his  llrokes,  and  the  depth 
of  colour  which  he  produced;  but  for  want  of  drawing  well, 
his  prints  fail  in  point  of  freedom,  corredtnefs,  and  harmony. 
His  two  large  plates  from  Vernet,  one  reprefenting  a 
“ Storm,”  the  other  a “ Calm,”  are  well  known,  and  uai- 
verfally  admired.  Strutt. 

BALEME  Port,  in  Geography,  is  a port  of  Noicli 
America,  two  leagues  didant  from  Louifbourg,  on  the 
coall  of  the  ifland  of  cape 'Breton.  The  rocks,  which  are 
covered  by  a high  fea,  render  it  difficult  of  acccfs. 

BALEN,  Hendrick  Van,  in  Biography,  a painter  of 
hillory  and  portrait,  was  born  at  Antwerp,  in  1560:  and 
after  having  been  a difciple  of  Adam  Van  Oort,  he  purfued 
his  ftudies  at  Rome.  By  copying  the  antiques,  and  at- 
tending to  the  works  of  eminent  modern  artills,  his  improve- 
ment was  fuch,  that,  in  his  return  to  his  own  country,  he 
obtained  the  efteem  of  the  ableft  judges.  He  was  diftin- 
guilhed  by  a good  manner  of  defigning,  and  his  works  are 
admitted  into  the  cabinets  of  the  curious,  among  thofe  of 
the  principal  painters.  He  particularly  excelled  in  the  na- 
ked, and  gave  to  his  figures  fo  much  truth,  roundnefs,  and 
corredlnefs  of  outline,  that  few  of  his  cotemporaries  could 
enter  into  competition  with  him.  Several  of  his  fine  por- 
traits are  at  the  Plague  ; and  particularly  one  adorned  with 
the  figures  of  wifdom  andjuftice,  which  is  very  highly 
commended.  His  defigns  of  the  deluge,  of  Mofes  ftriking 
the  rock,  and  the  drowning  of  Pharaoh,  are  grand  and  no- 
ble compofitions.  His  “ Judgment  of  Paris”  is  alfo  ac- 
counted a mafterly  performance;  in  which  the  figure  of  Venus 
is  fo  elegantly  defigned,  fo  full  of  life,  and  fo  round,  that 
it  feems  to  Hand  forth  from  the  fur-ace.  He  died  in  1632. 
Pilkington. 

BALEN,  Jacob  Van,  a painter  of  hiftory,  landfcapes, 
and  boys,  was  born  at  Antwerp,  in  161 1,  and  derived  from 
his  father  Hendrick  Van  Balen  his  knowledge  of  the  art, 
and  his  fine  tafte  of  drawing  and  defign.  He  afterwards 
travelled  to  Rome,  and  other  cities  of  Italy.  His  particular 
merit  was  exhibited  in  his  figures  of  boys,  cupids,  and 
nymphs  bathing  or  hunting;  and  he  gained  wealth  and  fame 
by  his  landfcapes  and  hiftories.  Plis  pictures  were  well 
handled,  his  trees  touched  with  fpirit,  and  his  herbage  and 
verdure  appeared  natural  and  lively.  The  carnations  of  his 
figures  were  clear  and  freffi,  his  colouring  in  general  was 
tranfparent,  and  the  airs  of  his  heads  were  in  the  manner  of 
Albano.  Pilkington. 

BALENBERG,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Germany,  in 
the  circle  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  and  territory  of  Mentz,  two 
miles  north-well  of  Krautheim. 

BALENGER,  Balengaria,  in  Middle  Age  Writers,  a 
kind  of  veffel  of  war,  but  what  in  particular  feems  not  well 
known.  Blount  fays,  that  by  the  Hat.  28  Hen.  VI.  cap.  5. 
balenger  feems  to  have  been  a kind  of  barge. 

BALES,  Peter,  in  Biography , an  extraordinary  mailer 
of  penmanlhip  and  fine  writing,  was  born  in  1547,  and  de- 
ferves  to  be  recorded  on  account  of  the  Ikill  which  he  ac- 
quired intheexercifeofhisart.  Anthony  Woodmentionshim 
as  “a  mo(l  dexterous  perfoninhis  profelfion,”  and  as  having 
“ fpent  feverai  years  in  fciences  among  the'Oxonians,  par- 
ticularly as  it  feems  in  Gloucefter  hail;  but  that  ftudy  which 


he  ufed  for  a diverfion  only,  proved  at  length  an  employ, 
ment  of  profit.”  Holir.fhed,  in  his  Chronicle,  A.D.  1575, 
records  his  ikill  in  micrography  or  miniature  writing  ; and 
Mr.  Evelyn  (Numifmata,  fol.  1697,  p.  268.)  fays  of  him, 
“that  in  1557  he  wrote  the  lord’s  prayer,  creed,  decalogue, 
with  two  Ihort  Latin  prayers,  his  own  name,  motto,  day 
of  the  month,  year  of  our  Lord,  and  of  the  queen’s  reign, 
to  whom  he  prefented  it  at  Hampton  Court,  all  within  the 
circle  of  a fingle  penny,  enchafed  in  a ring  and  border  of 
gold,  and  covered  with  cryllal  ; fo  nicely  wrote  as  to  be 
plainly  legible,  to  the  admiration  of  hermajelly,  her  privy- 
council,  and  feverai  ambaffadors,  who  then  faw  it.”  He 
polfeffed  alfo  an  extraordinaiy  flcill  in  imitating  the  writing 
of  others  ; and  he  feems  to  have  been  employed  in  this  and 
fimilar  ways  for  the  fervice  of  the  {late,  with  a view  to  the 
complete  difcovery  and  conviction  of  traitors,  between  the 
years  1586  and  1589.  At  this  time  he  had  reafon  to  expeft 
fome  place  or  preferment  at  court  ; but  being  difappointed 
in  his  expectations  by  the  death  cf  fecretary  Walfingham, 
he  purfued  the  bufinefs  of  a writing-mailer  in  the  Old  Bai- 
ley; and  in  1590,  he  publi  fired  his  “Writing  Schoolmafter, 
in  three  Parts,”  containing  the  art  of  brachygraphy,  or 
fwift  writing  ; the  order  of  orthography,  or  true  writing  ; 
and  the  key  of  calligraphy,  or  fair  writing.  In  1595,  he 
was  engaged  in  a trial  of  {kill  with  another  performer  in  the 
fame  way,  for  a golden  pen  of  20I.  value,  which  he  gained ; 
and  in  another  more  general  competition,  he  obtained  the 
arms  of  calligraphy,  which  are  azure,  a pen,  or.  By  various 
exercifes  of  his  pen,  he  recommended  himfelf  to  feverai  per- 
fons  of  knowledge  and  diflinClion  ; and  Anthony  Wood 
fays,  that  he  was  engaged  in  the  treafons  of  the  earl  of 
Effex,  in  1600;  but  the  real  faCt  was,  that  Bales  was  inno- 
cently employed  in  lerving  the  treacherous  purpofes  of  one 
of  the  earl’s  mercenary  dependants.  Towards  the  clofe  of 
life,  he  feems  to  have  been  reduced  to  a dellitute  and  dif- 
treffed  condition,  either  by  his  own  extravagance,  or  by  im- 
prudent confidence  in  others  ; and  to  have  died  about  the 
year  1610.  Biog.  Brit. 

BALESCOU  de  Tharare,  or Valefcus  of  Tarenta,  a 
Portuguefe.  Itappears  from  hisownteftimony,  that  he  began 
w'riting  in  the  year  1418,  after  thirty-fix  years  experience. 
Elis  firfl  publication  “De  Philonio,”  was  printed  at  Venice, 
1490:  then  at  Lyons,  in  folio,  in  1521 ; and  his  w'ork,  “De 
Morbis  Curandis,”  edited  by  Guido  Defiderius,  at  Lyons, 
in  1560,  in  qto.  and  afterwards  at  Frankfort  1590.  A 
ffiort  traCl,  “ TraClatus  Chirurgiie,”  is  printed  with  the 
Philonium.  He  propofes  extirpating  cancers  by  an  applica- 
tion, In  which  arfenic  is  an  ingredient.  This  drug,  we  know, 
formed  the  bafis  of  a preparation  of  late  introduced,  for  the 
fame  purpofe,  by  Plunket.  Our  author,  however,  admo- 
nifhes  pradlitionjers,  that  arfenic  is  not  ufed  without  danger. 
He  faw  a perfon  who  died  fuddenly  in.  the  night,  whofe  head 
had  been  anointed  with  an  arfenical  preparation,  for  the  cure 
of  tinea  capitis.  It  appears  from  his  works,  that  he  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  doftrine  of  Galen,  and  of  the  Arabie 
writers.  Haller.  Bib.  Chirurg. 

BALESIUM,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Italy, 
in  Magna  Graecia,  in  the  country  called  Meffapia.  Pliny 
and  Mela. 

BALESOS,  an  ifiand  of  the  iEgean  Sea,  between  Thrace 
and  the  ifle  of  Crete.  Anton.  Itin. 

BALESSAN,  in  Botany.  See  Balsam. 

BALESTRA,  Antonio,  in  Biography,  an  hiftorical 
painter,  was  born  at  Verona,  in  1666:  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
one,  entered  himfelf  in  the  fchool  of  Antonio  Belucci,  at 
Venice,  and  afterwards  vifited  Bologna  and  Rome,  at  which 
latter  place  he  became  the  difciple  of  Carlo  Maratti.  Hav- 
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in g made  great  proficiency  in  defigning  after  the  antiques, 
after  Raphael,  Correggio,  Annibal  Caracci,  and  other  ad- 
mired painters,  he  obtained  the  prize  of  merit  in  the  acade- 
my of  St.  Luke,  in  the  year  1694,  when  he  was  only  twenty- 
eight  years  of  age.  From  that  time  his  reputation  was 
eftabliihed,  and  his  paintings  were  admired  in  every  part  of 
Europe.  His  ftyle  is  fweet  and  agreeable,  not  unlike  that 
of  Maratti  ; and  men  of  judgment  obferved,  with  delight 
and  approbation,  a certain  mixture  in  his  works  of  the  feve- 
yal  manners  of  Raphael,  Correggio,  and  Caracci.  At  Ve- 
nice there  are  two  capital  pictures  of  this  mafter;  one  repre- 
fenting  the  nativity  of  our  Saviour,  in  the  church  of  Santa 
Maria  Mater  Domini  ; and  another,  a dead  Chrift  in  the 
arms  of  the  Virgin,  in  a chapel  belonging  to  the  church  of 
St.  Geminiano.  We  have  fome  etchings  by  him,  in  a bold, 
mafterly  ftyle,  but  very  flight.  According  to  Pilkington, 
he  died  in  1720;  but  Strutt  fays,  he  died  in  1740,  at  the  age 
of  74. 

BALESTRINA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the 
fitate  of  Genoa,  a fief  of  the  empire,  nine  miles  north  of 
Albenga. 

BALET  DE  LA  Royne,  in  Muf.c.  This  dance,  more 
ancient  than  any  mentioned  in  the  long  article  on  the  iub- 
jedf,  in  the  Encycl.  Meth.,  where  it  has  not  been  honoured 
with  notice,  merited  a place,  as  a curiofity,  if  not  for  its  fu- 
perior  plan  and  execution. 

Henry  III.  of  France  having,  in  1 58 1 , married  hisfavourite 
minion  the  due  de  Joyeufe,  to  mademoifelle  de  Vaudemont, 
filler  to  his  queen  Louife  de  Lorraine,  almoft  ruined  his  king- 
dom  in  balls,  mafquerades,  tilts,  tournaments,  and  every  fpecies 
of  expenfive  feftivity  which  could  be  devifed  011  the  occafion. 

The  queen,  likewife,  in  honour  of  her  filler’s  nuptials, 
gave  an  entertainment  at  the  Louvre,  in  which  a ballet  was 
exhibited,  called  “ Ceres  and  her  Nymphs,”  which  was  then 
a new  kind  of  fpe&acle  in  France,  avec  ane  grande  mujique, 
compofed  by  the  celebrated  Claude  le  Jeune.  The  Entrees 
de  Balets,  in  this  fete,  were  invented  by  Baltazar  de  Beau- 
joyeux,  the  famous  Piedmontefe  performer  on  the  violin, 
who  having  publilhed  an  account  of  his  devifes  in  a book 
which  is  now  become  extremely  fcarce,  we  (hall  prefent  our 
readers  with  its  title,  and  a {ketch  of  its  contents. 

“ Balet  comique  de  la  Royne,  fai&e  aux  nopces  de  mon- 
fieur  le  due  de  Joyeufe  et  mademoifelle  de  Vaudemont  fa 
feeur.  Par  Baltafar  de  Beauxjoyeulx,  valet  de  chambre  du 
Roy,  et  de  la  Royne  fa  mere.”  A Paris,  1582,  4to.  The 
types  and  paper  equal  in  beauty  thofe  of  Elzevir  in  the  next 
century  ; and  the  mufical  characters,  though  cut  in  wood, 
are  much  more  clear  and  neat  than  any  we  ever  faw  of  the 
kind.  But  as  to  the  mufic  itfelf,  it  is  more  barbarous,  in 
point  of  melody,  than  any  we  have  ever  feen  on  paper.  The 
counterpoint,  indeed,  is  not  incorreCt ; nor  can  the  French  be 
juftly  accufed  of  ever  being  deficient  in  the  mechanical  rules 
of  compofition,  fince  they  were  firft  eftabliihed  ; but  for  fan- 
cy, air,  and  rhythm,  there  is  not  a paffage  in  this  whole 
performance,,  except  in  a few  of  the  dances,  by  which  we 
are  reminded  of  their  exiftence.  But  it  feems  as  if  dancing 
could  not  fubfift  without  a marked  meafure  ; indeed,  when 
poetry  is  fung  without  meafure,  it  becomes  worfe  than 
profe.  In  the  operas  of  Lulli  and  Rameau,  the  mufic  of 
the  dances  was  always  much  more  pleafing  to  foreigners  than 
that  which  was  fung,  from  its  being  necelfarily  more  marked 
and  accented : that  is,  in  what  was  danced  fome  determined 
meafure  and  movement  were  always  perceptible.  But  in  the 
vocal  part  of  de  Beaujoyeulx  balet,  there  is  nothing  that  re- 
fembles  an  air,  or  that  feems  to  imply  a feleCtion  of  notes, 
or  to  fuggeft  a reafon  for  one  found  being  higher  or  lower, 
more  quick  or  more  flow,  than  another. 


But  it  Ihould  be  remembered,  that  the  mufic  of  this  old 
French  ballet  was  not  compofed  by  Baltazarini,  the  Italian, 
who  only  aCted  as  ballet  mafter  on  the  occafion,  but  by 
Meflrs.  de  Beaulieu  and  Salmon,  of  the  king’s  band,  whom 
his  majefty  had  ordered  to  aflift  him  in  compofing  and  pre- 
paring all  that  was  mojl pcrfeB  in  mufic  for  this  feftival;  “and 
M.  Beaulieu,”  fays  Baltazarini,  “whom  all  profelfors  regard 
as  an  excellent  mufician,  has,  on  this  occafion,  even  furpaffed 
himfelf,  afiifted  by  Maiftre  Salmon,  whom  M.  Beaulieu  and 
others  highly  efteem  in  his  art.” 

We  have  dwelt  the  longer  on  this  performance,  as  it  is  the 
only  French  theatrical  mufic  extant  of  the  time.  And  in 
comparing  it  with  that  of  Lulli,  it  appears  that  he  did  not 
difdain  to  comply  with  the  national  tafte,  which  had  been 
long  eftabliihed,  with  refpeCt  to  meafure  and  melody  ; he 
certainly  added  much  to  both,  but  conformed  to  th e genre. 

As  it  will  be  no  kindnefs  to  curious  readers  to  refer  them 
to  fo  fcarce  a book  for  examples  of  this  mufic,  we  may  ven- 
ture to  mention  the  Gen.  Hill,  of  Muf.  vol.iii.  where  copious 
extracts  from  it  are  inferted. 

BALEY,  W alter,  in  Biography , born  in  the  county  of 
Dorfet,  in  the  year  1529,  received  his  education  at  Win- 
chefter,  and  went  thence  to  New  college,  Oxford.  Apply- 
ing himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  medicine,  in  the  year  1558  he 
was  licenfed  to  praCtife.  About  the  fame  time  he  was 
made  a prebendary  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Wells,  which 
office  he  refigned  the  following  year.  He  was  then  ap- 
pointed Queen’s  profelfor  of  phylic  at  Oxford.  In  the  year 
1563,  he  was  created  doCtor  in  medicine  (Wood’s  Fafti 
Oxon.  vol.  i.  p.  92.),andfoon  after,  phyiician  to  queen  Eli- 
zabeth. For  the  remainder  of  his  life,  which  was  extended 
to  the  age  of  63  years,  he  enjoyed  a confiderable  ffiare  of 
reputation  and  praCtice.  Of  this  phyiician  we  have  the 
following  works,  three  of  which  were  publilhed  in  his  life- 
time. “A  Difcourfe  of  three  kinds  of  pepper  in  common 
ufe,”  1 588,  8vo.  “ A brief  treatife  on  the  prefervation  of 
the  eye-light,”  in  which  he  attributes  great  virtues  to  the 
herb  eye-bright.  This  was  re -publilhed  in  1616,  and  in 
1622  was  added  to  B^nifter’s  treatife  of  113  difeafes  of  the 
eyes  and  eyelids,  but  without  the  name  of  the  author. 
“ Directions  for  health,  natural  and  artificial,  with  medicines 
for  all  difeafes  of  the  eyes,”  1626,  4to.  “ A brief  difcourle 
of  certain  medicinal  waters  in  the  county  of  Warwick,  near 
Newnham,”  1587.  In  the  library  of  Robert  earl  of  Aylef- 
bury  was  a MS.  of  this  author,  iatitled  “ Explicatio 
Galeni  de  potu  convalefcentium,  et  fenum,  et  praecipue  de 
noftras  alse  et  biriae  paraticne.”  Biograph.  Mem.  of  Med. 
J.  Aikin. 

BALFRUSCH,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Perfia,  the 
capital  of  the  province  of  Mafanderan,  fituate  at  the  fouthern 
extremity  of  the  Cafpian  fea.  Hither  the  Ruffians  and 
Armenians  convey  their  merchandize,  though  the  traffic  is 
much  lefs  confiderable  than  it  was,  on  account  of  the  impo- 
fitions  of  the  khan  of  Mafanderan.  The  chief  productions 
are  filk,  rice,  and  cotton,  of  which  articles  there  is  a large 
exportation.  Merchants  from  Kaffiin,  Ifaphen,  Schiras, 
and  Korafan  refort  to  Balfrufch,  and  bring  for  fale  the  Per- 
fian  and  Indian  commodities.  N.  lat.  330  40'.  E.  long. 
5°°  3°'* 

BALGA,  a town  of  Pruffia,  in  the  province  of  Natangen, 
25  miles  fouth-weft  of  Koniglberg. 

BALGUY,  John,  in  Biography,  an  Engliffi  divine,  was 
born  at  Sheffield  in  Yorkffiire,  in  the  year  1686.  Having 
received  inftruCtion  firft  from  his  father,  who  was  mafter  of 
a free  grammar  fchool  in  that  place,  and  after  his  death 
from  his  fucceffor  Mr.  Daubuz,  author  of  an  efteemed  com- 
mentary on  the  revelations,  he  was  admitted  in  1702,  of  St* 
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John's  college,  Cambridge.  From  the  frivolous  occupation 
of  reading  romances,  in  which  he  loft  two  years  of  ms  aca- 
demic education,  a circumftance  which  he  mentions  with  re- 
gret, he  was" diverted  by  reading  Livy,  and  aftci  wards  devo- 
ted himfelf  with  pleafure  to  ferious  ftudies.  in  I7"»  ue 
took  orders,  and  diligently  difeharged  the  duties  ofLspro- 
feffion  in  the  living  of  Lamefly  and  Tanfield  in  Durham, 
-ompoiing  for  feveral  years  anew  difcoume  for  the  pulpit  eveiy 


ALHARY,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the 
Mvfore  country,  feventy  miles  north-eaft  of  Chitteldroog, 


N.  lat.  1 5°  6', 


■e-ek.  Balguy 'was  an  early 


advocate  for  religious  liberty  m 
fi,e  Bar  go  rim  controvert}- : and  in  17x8,  wrote  a vindication 
,of  bifhop  Hoadly,  in  titled  “ An  Examination  of  certain 
■do  ftri  lies  lately  taught  and  defended  by  the  Rev.  M>.  owo- 
bing  and  in  the  following  year,  “ A Letter  to  the  Rev. 
Dr?  Sherlock,”  both  under  the  fictitious  name  of  bilvius. 
In  1720,  he  published  a third  traft,  intitled  “ Silvias  ^de- 
fence of  a dialogue  between  a Papift  and  a Protenant.  - *> 
a controverfy  concerning  the.  nature  and  roundation  of  vir-, 
occafioned  about  this  time  by  lord  Shaitefbmy,  who, 
ferred  it  to  an  i.nlinctive  ienti- 
.rl-m.  in  his  “ Inquiry  into  the 


In  1726, 
to  a Deift, 


tue, 

In  his  “ Chara&eriftics”  1 

ament  ; and  by  Hutchefon,  wlio,  . 

.Original  of  our  Ideas  of  Beauty  and  Virtue,”  maintains  the 
fame  notion  ; Mr.  Balguy  took  a principal  pait 
lie  wrote,  in  reply  to  Shaftefbury,  “ A Lettei 
concerning  the  beauty  and  excellence  of  moral  virtue,  and 
the  fup port  and  improvement  which  it  receives  from  the 
Chriftian  revelation  and  in  1728,  he  publifhed  a tract,  m- 
titled,  “The  foundation  of  nio’Al  goodnefs,  01  a iartner 
inquiry  into  the  original  of  our  idea  of  virtue  ; which  in 
the  next  year  was  followed  by  a fecondpart,  illuli rating  the 
principles  and  reafonings  of  the  former,  and  replying  to 
certain  remarks  communicated  by  lord  Darcy  to  the  authoi . 
(See  Virtue.)  In  1730,  he  publifhed  a treatife,  under  the 
title  of  “Divine  Reftitude  ; or  a brief  Inquiry  concerning 
the  moral  perfections  of  the  Deity,  particularly  in  reipect 
of  Creation  and  Providence.  (See  Attributes.)  This 
treatife  was  followed  by  “ A Second  Letter  to  a Deift, 
.occafioned  by  Tir.dal’s  “Chriftianity  as  old  as  the  Cita- 
tion -and"  by  another  trail,  intitled,  “ Tiie  Law  or 
"Truth,  or  the  Obligations  of  Reafon  effential  to  all  Reli- 
gion.” In  1741,  Mr.  Balguy  publifhed  an  “ Effay  on  Re- 
demption,” explaining  the  doctrine  of  atonement  111  a manner 
fimilar  to  that  afterwards  adopted  by  Dr.  Taylor  of  Nor- 
wich. j See  Atonement.)  Of  this  treatife,  hifliop  Hoadly 
.expreffed  his  opinion,  that  the  author  had  been  moie  fuc- 
cefsful  in  refeumg  Chriftianity  from  fome  abfurd  doilimes, 
long  confidered  as  effential  to  it,  than  in  fubftitutmg  otheis 
in  their  ftead.  The  only  additional  publication  of  Mr.  Bal- 
mily was  a volume  of  Sermons,  to  which  has  been  fince 
added  a pofthumous  volume  ; the  fubjeils  of  both  are  chiefly 
practical,  and  thedifeourfes  have  beenjuftly  admired  asmodels 
of  the  plain  and  Ample  ftyle  of  preaching.  Towards  the 
clofe  of  his  life,  his  health  declined,  and  he  found  it  neceffary 
to  withdraw  from  company,  except  fuch  as  he  felefted  at 
Harrowgate,  which  he  frequented  every  feafon,  and  where 
lie  died  in  1748,  in  the  iixty -third  year  of  his  age.  The 
only  church  preferments  which  Mr.  Balguy  enjoyed  were 
the  vicarage  of  North- Allerton  in  Yorkfhire,  worth  about 
270I.  a year,  and  a prebend  in  the  church  of  Salifbury,  to 
-which  he  was  collated  by  biffiop  Hoadly  in  1728.  Mr. 
Balguy  may  juftly  be  reckoned  among  the  divines  and 
writers  who  rank  with  Clarke  and  Hoadly,  and  who  affo- 
■ciated  with  thefe  illuftrious  characters  in  maintaining  the 
•caufe  of  rational  religion  and  Chriftian  liberty.  Candid  and 
liberal  in  his  own  fentiments  and  dilpofition,  he  cultivated 
friendfhip  with  worthy  perfons  of  all  denominations  ; and  his 
ivriti.  gs  very  much  contributed  to  promote  liberal  difeuffion 
and  rational  inquiry.  Biog.  Brit, 


and  twenty  miles  north  call  of  Ilaidroog 
E.  long.  76°  54'. 

BALI,  or  Bally,  one  of  the  ifies  of  Sunda, , fituate  in 
the  Java  fea,  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  ftrait  of  Balli,  which 
feparates it  from  Java;  25  leagues  long,  and  15  wide,  fertile 
and  populous.  It  feems  only  remarkable  for  furniftiing 
Haves,  cotton-yarn,  and  pickled-pork.  S.  lat.  8 3 30'.  E.  long. 
uy0  10'. 

Bali,  or  Bally,  Strait,  lies  on  the  weftfide  oftheifland 
of  this  name,  in  the  Indian  ocean.  Its  north  entrance  is  in 
S.  lat.  7'  54,  and  the  fouth  entrance  in  S.  lat.  8°  39'. 
E.  lonp-.  1 14  25'.  It  is  fometimes  called  the  Balamhuan 
channel.  Through  this  ftrait  the  European  Eaft  India 
merchant  (hips  occafionally  pafs  in  their  return  from  China. 
It  is  fometimes  called  Java  Jlrc.it. 

Bali,  a province  which  once  belonged  to  Abyffinia,  ai:d 
the  firft  taken  by  the  Galla.  It  lies  to  the  north-eaft  of 
Narea,  and  to  the  weft  of  the  kingdom  of  Adi  1,  which 
feparates  it  from  the  fea,  about  N.  lat.  io°,  and  E. 
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BALICASSE,  halicaffe  des  Philippines, "in  Ornithology. 
Under  this  name,  Buffon  defenbes  the  cor -ms  balicajjiui, 
Gmel.  in  his  Nat-  Hift.  Biids  ; in  the  Planch.  E11I.  it  is 
called  choucas  des  Philippines. 

BALICASSIUS,  a fpecies  of  Corvus,  of  a greenifh 
black  colour,  with  a forked  tail.  G-melin.  Corvus  fplendide 
nigro-viridans.  Briff.  Av.  The  beak,  legs,  and  claws,  are 
black. 

BALI  KESRI,  in  Geography , a town  of  European 
Turkey,  in  the  province  of  Natolia,  fifty-two  miles  north- 
eaft  of  Pergamo.  N.  lat.  39  45'.  E.  long.  270  50'. 

BALINC AILACH,  a cape  on  the  weft  coalt  of  Ban- 
becula,  one  of  the  weftern  iflands  of  Scotland. 

BALINE  Head  and  Cove,  lie  between  cape  Broyle  and 
the  bay  of  Bulls,  on  the  coaft  of  Newfoundland.  The 
cove  is  a fmall  place  behind  a rock,  called  the  Whale’s  back, 
and  a ftage  for  fi filing,  with  two  or  three  boats. 

BAL10L,oi-Balli  ol,  John, in  Biography, king  o£ Scot- 
land, was  defeendedfrom  an  illuftrious  family,  which  poffeffed 
large  eftates  in  Scotlandand  France,  as  wellas England.  He  is 
fuppoled  to  have  been  born  abouttlie  year  1 260,  or  at  afome- 
what  earlier  period  ; and  was  a competitor  with  Robert 
Bruce  for  the  crown  of  Scotland  ; the  right  of  fucceffion  to 
which  belonged  to  the  delcendants  of  David  earl  of  Hunt- 
ingdon, third  ion  of  king  David  I.  Bruce  was  the  foil  of 
Iiahel,  the  fecond  daughter  of  earl  David  ; and  Baliol,  the 
fon  of  John  Baliol, who  foundedBaliolcollege  in  Oxford,  was 
the  grandfon  of  Margaret,  the  eldeft  daughter  of  earl  David. 
According  to  the  rules  of  fucceffion  which  are  now  efla- 
blifhcd,  the  right  of  Baliol  was  preferable  ; and  notwith- 
ftanding  Bruce’s  plea  of  being  nearer  in  blood  to  earl  David, 
Baliol’s  claim,  as  the  reprefentative  of  his  brother  and  grand- 
mother, would  be  deemed  inconteftible.  But  in  that  age, 
the  order  of  fucceffion  was  not  afeertained  with  the  fame  pre- 
ciiion  ; and  though  the  prejudices  of  the  people,  and  per- 
haps the  laws  of  the  kingdom,  favoured  Bruce,  each  of  the 
rivals  was  fupported  by  a powerful  fadlion.  In  order  to 
avoid  the  miferies  of  a civil  war,  to  which  it  was  feared  re- 
courfe  would  be  had  for  deciding  a difpute  which  the  laws 
could  not  fettle,  king  Edward  of  England  was  chofen  um- 
pire, and  both  parties  agreed  to  acquiefce  in  his  decree. 
Under  pretence  of  examining  the  queftion  with  due  fo- 
lemnity,  this  prince  fummoned  all  the  Scottifli  barons  to 
Norham,  May  10th,  1I291;  and  having  gained  fome,  and  in- 
timidated others,  he  prevailed  on  all  who  were  prefent,  not 
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excepting  Bruce  and)  Baliol,  the  competitors,  to  acknow- 
ledge Scotland  as  a lief  of  the  E nglifh  crown,  and  to  fwear 
fealty  to  him  as  their  fovereign  or  liege  lord.  He  alfo  de- 
manded poffeffion  of  the  kingdom,  that  he  might  be  able 
to  deliver  it  to  him  whofe  right  ihould  be  preferable.  This 
flrange  demand  obtained  aflent ; and  Edward  finding  Baliol 
the  moll  obfequious,  and  the  leal!  formidable  of  the  two 
rivals,  foon  after  gave  judgment  in  his  favour.  Baliol  once 
more  profelfed  himfelf  the  vaffal  of  England,  A.D.  1292, 
and  fubmitted  to  every  condition  which  the  fovereign  whom 
he  had  now  acknowledged  was  pleafed  to  prefcribe.  Ed- 
ward having  thus,  as  he  conceived,  eftablilhed  his  dominion, 
began  too  foon  to  affume  the  mafter;  but  his  new  vaffals, 
fierce  and  independent,  bore  with  impatience  a yoke  to  which 
they  were  not  accuftomed.  The  paffive  fpirit  even  of  Ba- 
liol began  to  mutiny,  upon  which  Edward  forced  him  to  re- 
fign  the  crown,  and  openly  attempted  to  feize  it  as  fallen  to 
himfelf  by  the  rebellion  of  his  vaffal.  At  this  critical  period, 
fir  William  Wallace,  to  whom  his  countrymen  have  aferibed 
many  fabulous  adls  of  prowefs,  ventured  to  take  up  arms  in 
defence  of  the  kingdom,  and  by  his  boldnefs  revived  the 
fpirit  of  the  nation.  At  lalt  Robert  Bruce,  the  grandfon 
of  Baliol’s  competitor,  appeared  to  affert  his  own  rights, 
and  to  vindicate  the  honour  of  his  country.  The  nobles, 
afhamed  of  their  former  bafenefs,  and  enraged  at  the  many 
indignities  offered  to  the  nation,  crowded  to  his  ilandard. 
In  order  to  crulh  them  at  once,  the  Englilh  monarch  entered 
Scotland,  at  the  head  of  a mighty  army  ; many  battles 
were  fought,  but  the  Scots,  though  often  vanquifhed,  were 
not  fubdued.  The  ardent  zeal  with  which  the  nobles  con- 
tended for  the  independence  of  the  kingdom,  the  prudent 
valour  of  Bruce,  and  above  all,  a national  enthuiiafm  in- 
fpired  by  fuch  a caufe,  baffled  the  repeated  efforts  of  Ed- 
ward, and  counterbalanced  all  the  advantages  which  he  de- 
rived from  the  number  and  wealth  of  his  iubjects.  And 
though  the  war  continued,  with  little  intermifijon,  upwards 
of  70  years,  Bruce  and  his  pofterity  kept  poffeffion  of  the 
throne  of  Scotland,  and  ruled  with  an  authority  not  inferior 
to  that  of  its  former  monarchs.  During  the  conteft  in  fa- 
vour of  Bruce,  John  Baliol  lived  quietly  as  a private  man 
on  his  own  eftates,  which  were  very  confiderable,  in  France, 
without  interfering  in  the  affairs  of  Scotland.  Some  writers 
fay,  that  he  lived  till  he  was  blind,  which,  if  true,  mull  have 
been  the  effedt  of  fome  difeafe,  fince  it  is  certain  that  he 
died  A.D.  13x4,  when  he  could  not  be  above  55  years  of 
age  at  molt.  “ Thus  ended,”  fays  fir  David  Dalrymple,  in 
his  Annals  of  Scotland,  “ the  fhort  and  difallrous  reign 
of  John  Baliol ; an  ill-fated  prince  ! cenfured  for  doing  ho- 
mage to  Edward,  never  applauded  for  afferting  the  national 
independency.  Yet,  in  his  original  offence,  he  had  the 
example  of  Bruce;  at  his  revolt,  he  faw  the  royal  family  com- 
bating under  the  banners  of  England.  His  attempt  to 
fflake  off  a foreign  yoke,  fpeaks  him  of  a high  fpirit,  im- 
patient of  injuries.  He  erred  in  enterprifing  beyond  his 
ftrength  ; in  the  caufe  of  liberty,  it  was  a meritorious  error. 
He  confided  in  the  valour  and  unanimity  of  his  fubjedts, 
and  in  the  affiftance  of  France.  The  efforts  of  his  fubjedts 
ivere  languid  and  difeordant  ; and  France  beheld  his  ruin 
with  the  indifference  of  an  unconcerned  fpedtator.”  Robert  - 
fon’s  Hift.  of  Scotland,  vol.  i.  p.  10,  & c.  Biog.  Brit. 

BALIPATNA,  or  Palas-Patn  A,  in  Ancient  Geo- 
graphy, a maritime  town  of  India,  nearly  at  an  equal  diftance 
from  the  gulf  of  Canthi-Colpus,  and  that  of  Barigazenus. 
The  periplus  of  the  Erythrean  fea  places  it  to  the  fouth- 
eaft  of  Mandagora.  See  Patna. 

BALIPATUA,  a town  of  India,  on  this  fide  of  the 
Ganges.  Ptolemy. 

Vol.  Ill, 


BALIS,  a town  of  Africa,  in  Libya,  and  in  the  vicinity 
of  Cyrene,  which  had  its  name  from  a temple  dedicated  to 
Baal . 

Balis,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in 
Syria,  on  the  frontiers  of  Diarbekir,  on  the  weft  bank 
ol  the  Euphrates,  twenty  leagues  eaft  of  Aleppo. 

BALISBIGA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Afia, 
fituate  in  the  mountains  north  of  the  river  Arfanias,  placed 
by  Ptolemy  in  Armenia  Major. 

BALISSUS,  a ftream  in  the  deferts  which  anciently 
feparated  Affyria  from  Arabia,  near  the  place  where  Craffus 
was  defeated  by  the  Parthians. 

BALISTA,  in  Artillery.  SeeBALLisTA. 

Bali st A,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a mountain  of  Italy,  in 
Liguria.  Livy. 

BALISTES,  in  Ichthyology,  the  name  cf  a genus  of 
branchioftegous  fifties,  in  the  Linnaean  fyftem.  The  charadter 
of  the  genus  is,  to  have  the  head  compreffed,  continued  clofe 
to  the  body ; and  fometimes  a fpine  between  the  eyes;  mouth 
narrow;  teeth  in  each  jaw  eight  in  number,  of  which  the 
two  anterior  ones  are  longeft,  and  three  interior  ones  againft 
the  intervals  between  thofe  on  the  fide  ; aperture  of  the  gills 
narrow,  above  the  pedtoral  fins;  no  operculum;  rays  of  the 
membrane  two  ; body  compreffed,  and  carinated  on  each 
fide  ; feales  joined  together,  coriaceous,  and  rough,  with 
minute  prickles.  Nearly  all  the  fifties  of  this  genus  are  re- 
markable for  their  fplendid  colours.  The  fpecies  mentioned 
by  Linmeus  and  Gmelin  are  the  following;  monoceros,  ferip- 
tus  (3 , hifpidus,  tomentofus,  papillofus,  verrucofus,  biacu- 
leatus,  aculeatus,  vetula,  maculatus,  ringens,  finenfis,  affaffi, 
caprifcus,  forcipatus,  pundtatus,  Kleinii,  curaffaicus,  and 
American  us. 

Lacepede  has  deferibed  twenty -four  fpecies  of  baliftes,  in 
his  work  on  fifties,  and  which  he  divides  into  fojjr  fedtions  ; 
le  balifte  mamelonne,  le  balifte  pralin,  le  balifte  verdatre,  le 
balifte  Mungo-Parck  (Park)  ; le  balifte  metailique,  &c. 
are  new  or  interefting  fpecies  deferibed  by  Lacepede,  Bofc. 
&c.  as  will  be  noticed  hereafter. 

BALITO  ( Guijfo  Balito  J,  in  Ornithology,  the  name  of 
emberiza  tridadtyla,  or  three-toed  grofbeak,  in  Buffon’s  Hift. 
Birds. 

BALIVIS,  a name  given  by  the  people  of  the  Philippine 
Hands  to  a kind  of  duck  that  is  fmaller  than  the  common 
wild  duck  of  this  country.  The  fpecies  is  unknown. 

BALI  VO  amovendo,  in  Law,  a wi'it  to  remove  a 
bailiff  from  his  office,  for  want  of  fufficient  land  in  the 
bailiwick. 

BALIZE,  in  Geography,  a fort  at  the  mouth  of  the- 
Miffifippi  river. 

BALK,  in  Agriculture,  a ridge  or  bank  between  two 
furrows,  or  pieces  of  arable  land. 

Balks,  among  Builders,  denote  large  pieces  of  timber 
brought  from  abroad  in  floats  ; or  a fort  of  beams  imported 
from  five  to  twelve  inches  fquare.  The  greater  balks  are 
accounted  timber,  if  above  eight  inches  fquare. 

Balk,  or  Bawl,  is  alfo  ufed  in  fome  parts  of  England  for 
the  fummer-beam  of  a building,  for  the  poles  or  rafters  laid 
over  outhoufes  or  bams  ; and,  among  bricklayers,  for  the 
pieces  of  timber  that  are  ufed  in  making  fcaffo'lds. 

Balk,  in  Geography,  a province  of  Great  Bucharia,  in 
Independent  Tartary,  correfponding  to  the  ancient  Badtria 
or  Baftriana.  It  lies  to  the  fouth  of  the  province  of  Samar- 
cand,  and  eaft  of  Proper  Bucharia,  and  has  been  eftimated  at 
360  miles  in  length,  and  250  in  breadth. . Bentink  obferves, 
that  though  this  province  is  the  fmalleft  of  the  three  into 
which  Great  Bucharia  was  formerly  divided,  the  other  two 
being  Bamarcand  and  Bucharia  Proper  ; yet,  being  very 
i 3 ft’  fertile 
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Fertile  and  well  cultivated,  the  prince  draws  from  it  a con- 
fide, able  revenue.  The  country  abounds  with  filk,  which 
furnifhed  the  inhabitants  with  a valuable  article  of  manufac- 
ture. The  U (becks,  fubjedt  to  the  khan  of  Balk,  are  the 
mod  civilized  of  all  the  Tartars  inhabiting  Great  Bucharia, 
which  circumftance  is  attributed  to  their  commerce  with  the 
Perfians.  This  country  has  been  divided  into  feverai  pro- 
vinces, of  which  the  mo  ft  remarkable  are  Khotlan,  Tokaref- 
tan,  and  Badakfhan.  Its  chief  cities  are  Balk,  Fariyab, 
T alkan,  Badakihan,  and  Anderab.  Mod.  Un.  Hiit.  vol.  iv, 
p.  358. 

Balk,  a diftinguifhed  city  of  the  above-mentioned  pro- 
vince, featcd  towards  the  borders  of  Periia,  on  the  river 
Dewafh,  which  flows  into  the  Amu  from  the  mountains  of 
Gaur  or  Paropamifus.  It  was  probably  the  ancient  Bac- 
tria,  which  fee.  The  hiftorians  of  Perfia  fay  that  it  was 
founded  by  Kaiumurath,  the  firft  king  ot  Periia,  and  that 
he  o-ave  it  this  name  becaufe  he  had  found  his  brother,  whom 
he  had  lolt,  on  this  fpot : balkhtden,  or  balgiden , fignifying,  in 
their  language,  to  receive  and  embrace  a friend.  The  firfl: 
kings  of°Perlia,  who  inhabited  the  province  of  Aderbijan 
in  JVIedia,  confidered  this  city  of  Ba&riana  as  the  frontier  of 
their  country.  After  fevere  contefts  between  the  oriental 
Turks  and  Perfians,  the  kings  of  Perfia  of  the  fccond  dy- 
nafty  made  this  city  the  capital  of  their  empire,  as  it  ferved 
to  prevent  the  people  of  Turquedan  or  Tokaredan  from  ob- 
taining the  paffage  of  the  river  Oxus  or  Gihon.  The  kings 
of  the  fucceeding  dynadies  edabliflied  other  principal  cities, 
and  Balk  was  merely  the  capital  of  Khorafan,  which  pre- 
eminence belonged  to  it  when  it  was  taken  by  Ahnaf,  the 
fon  of  Alkais,  the  Arabian  commander,  under  the  caliphate  of 
Othman.  Under  the  Abaffide  caliphs,  and  fucceeding  fultans, 
Balk  was  a city  of  peculiar  didindfion;  it  was  called  Cubat  al 
JEJlam,  or  the  Metropolis  oj  MvJJulmanifm , and  extended  its 
pirifdidfion  over  the  countries  of  Badakfhan,  Khotlan,  and 
"Tokaredan.  It  was  taken  by  the  Moguls  or  Tartars,  un- 
der Jenghiz  Khan,  in  the  year  of  the  Hegira  618,  A.  D. 
1221,  and  by  his  orders  its  inhabitants  were  removed  out  of 
the  walls  of  the  city,  and  cruelly  maffacred.  In  the  year  of 
the  Hegira  771,  A.  D.  1369,  Tamerlane  compelled  fultan 
Huffain,  the  lad  of  the  race  of  Jenghiz  Khan,  to  fur- 
render  the  city  ; and  his  fuccdfors  retained  poffeffion  of  it 
till  they  were  expelled  by  the  Ufbecks  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. Between  the  Ufbeck  Tartars  and  the  Perfians  it  has 
been  the  occafion  of  continual  wars.  The  principal  mofque 
of  this  city  is  conflrudted  upon  the  model  of  that  at  Mecca. 
Herbel.  Bibl.  Orient,  p.  167. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  lad  century,  Balk  was  the 
mod  confiderable  of  all  the  towns  poffeded  by  the  Ma- 
hometan Tartars,  as  Bentink  informs  us,  being  large, 
handfome,  and  well  peopled.  Mod  of  its  buildings  are 
of  brick  or  done  ; and  its  fortifications  confid  of  earthen 
bulwarks,  lined  on  the  outfide  with  a Arong  wall.  The 
khan’s  cadle  is  a magnificent  ftrudture,  after  the  eadern 
fafhion,  built  wholly  of  marble,  dug  out  of  the  neighbouring 
mountains.  In  1739,  Balk  was  obliged  to  fubmit  to  the 
arms  of  Nad.r  Shah,  or  Kuli  Khan  ; but  has  fince  recovered 
its  independency.  As  foreigners  have  free  liberty  to  trade  in 
this  city,  it  is  the  chief  feat  of  the  commerce  between  Great 
Bucharia  and  Hindcoflan.  N.  lat.  36°  2 1'.  E.  long.  65° 

31  * 

BALKAN,  a bay  on  the  eadern  coad  of  the  Cafpian  fea, 
in  which  are  iflands  inhabited  chiefly  by  pirates  of  the  race  of 
Turcoman  Tartars.  Thefe  iflands  produce  rice  and  cotton, 
and  one  of  them,  called  Naphthonia,  abounds  in  naphtha. 
The  traffic,  fays  Mr.  Coxe  (Trav.  in  Ruffia,  vol.  iii.  p.  332.) 
might  be  increafed  to  the  advantage  of  Ruffia ; as  it  would 
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be  far  more  commodious  to  trade  with  the  Tartars  of 
Khiva  and  Bucharia  from  thefe  parts  than  from  Oren- 
burg, through  the  country  of  the  warlike  and  independent 
Kirghees. 

Balkan,  a mountain  of  European  Turkey,  which  di- 
vides Romania  from  Bulgaria. 

BALKEE,a  town  of  Hindooftan,in  thecountry  of  Dow- 
latabad,  15  miles  W.N.W.  of  Beder. 

BALKERS,  in  the  Fijhery,  perfons  placed  on  rocks 
and  eminences  at  fea,  to  fpy  the  herring-droves,  and  give- 
notice  to  the  fifhermen  by  waving  boughs,  what  way  they 
go,  and  where  they  may  be  found,  1 Stat.  Jac.  I. 
cap.  23. 

BALL,  John,  in  Biography,  an  Englifh  divine,  was  born 
at  Caffington,  near  Woodftock,  in  Oxfordfnire.  Although 
educated  at  Oxford,  he  attached  himfelf  to  the  caufe  of  the 
Puritans.  Ordained  by  an  Irifh  biflrop  without  fubfcription, 
he  ferved  a curacy  of  20I.  a year  at  Whitmore  in  StafFord- 
fhire,  and  with  this,  together  with  the  produce  of  a fmall 
fchool,  he  lived  contentedly.  In  this  obfcure  and  lowly  con- 
dition, he  diflinguifhed  himfelf  by  his  writings.  His  chief 
work  was  “ A fhort  Treatife  concerning  all  the  principal 
grounds  of  the  Chridian  religion  and  fo  popular  was  this 
treatife  that  it  pafled  through  fourteen  editions  before  the 
year  1632,  and  was  tranflated  into  the  Turkifh  language. 
He  alfo  wrote  “ A Treatife  on  Faith,”  4to.  1631  ; “ A 
Friendly  Trial  of  the  Grounds  of  Separation,”  qto.  1640; 
and  feverai  devotional  pieces.  Although  he  difliked  cere- 
monies, he  wrote  againd  -thofe  who  thought  them  a fuffi- 
cient  ground  of  feparation.  He  died  in  1640,  with  the 
character  of  a laborious  preacher,  and  an  ingenious  writer. 
Biog.  Brit. 

Ball,  in  a general  fenfe,  a round  body,  found  naturally, 
or  formed  by  art,  of  this  figure. 

Ball,  in  Antiquity,  gives  the  denomination  to  a fpecies 
of  game  or  fport  frequent  among  the  ancients. 

The  Romans  had  four  kinds  of  pilce,  or  balls  : the  firfl 
called  trigon,  or  trigonalis,  becaufe  the  three  gamefters  at  it 
were  placed  in  a triangle  : thefe  alternately  caught  and  tofled 
the  ball,  and  he  who  fird  let  it  fall  to  the  ground,  was  the  lofer. 
The  fecond  called  foll'ts,  or  folliculus,  was  made  of  leather, 
blown  up  like  our  foot-balls : the  larged  fort  of  thefe  were 
flruck  with  the  arm,  the  fmaller  with  the  fid  : the  former 
feems  to  have  been  diflinguifhed  by  the  appellation  paganica , 
as  being  much  ufed  in  country  villages  : the  fourth  was  the 
harpajl,  a kind  of  fmall  ball,  fo  called,  becaufe  the  gamefters 
endeavoured  to  fnatch  it  from  each  other. 

Galen  has  an  entire  treatife  on  the  exercafe  of  the  leffer 
ball. 

Balls,  in  Architecture,  are  reprefented  at  C,  in  the  figure 
of  the  balllic  (fee  Basilic)  ; and  are  ufed  for  fupporting 
Attic  pedeftals. 

Balls,  in  Brewing.  They  are  either  brown  or  pale,  and 
ufed  to  fine,  feed,  preferve,  and  colour  mdt-drinks,  wines, 
and  cyders.  See  the  compofition  of  them  deferibed  under 
Brewing. 

Balls,  Martial,  in  Chemijlry,  a preparation  of  iron  now 
entirely  difufed  in  this  .form,  but  retained  in  the  Materia 
Medica  as  a powder.  It  is  the  ferrum  tartariiatum,  tartrite 
of  iron  ; or  this  metal  united  with,  and  partly  diffolved  by, 
cream  of  tartar. 

To  make  martial  balls,  take  one  part  of  filings  of  iron, 
and  two  parts  of  powdered  cream  of  tartar  ; mix  them  well 
together,  and  put  them  into  an  earthen  or  iron  veffel  with 
feme  water  ; ftir  the  mixture  from  time  to  time,  till  it  be- 
comes almoft  dry  ; add  more  water,  and  ftir  it  as  before,  till 
it  acquires,  when  nearly  dry,  fomewhat  of  the  cenhftence 
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and  tenacity  of  foftetted  rofin  ; then  it  is  rolled  into  the 
form  of  a ball,  generally  kept  tied  up  in  a rag,  and  when 
it  is  u fed,  infilled  into  water,  till  it  gives  fome  colohr  to 
that  liquid.  Mac.  Chem.  Dift.  Eng.  Ed. 

Balls,  Mercurial , an  amalgam  of  mercury  and  tin  fuf- 
ficiently  {"olid  to  be  moulded,  and  to  prefcrve  a folid  form. 

To  make  mercurial  balls,  add  mercury  to  its  weight  of 
melted  tin,  and  pour  the  fluid  mafs  into  a round  and  hollow 
mould. 

Tliefe  balls  have  been  employed  to  purify  water  in  which 
they  are  boiled,  an  opinion  which  is  perhaps  iu  fome  de- 
gree well-founded,  fince  mercury  even  in  imperceptible  quan- 
tity is  known  to  deftroy  animalcula;.  However,  the  boiling 
alone  would  probably  produce  nearly  the  fame  cite  ft,  and 
the  mercurial  balls  are  no  longer  in  ufe.  The  tin  is  not  an 
life  lets  addition,  fince  befides  giving  the  mafs  a proper  con- 
fidence, it  aflifts  mod  materially  in  the  oxydation,  and  there- 
fore the  folubility,  of  the  mercury. 

Balls,  in  Eleftricity,  are  two  pieces  of  cork,  or  pith  of 
cider,  nicely  turned  in  a lathe,  to  the  fixe  of  a fmali  pea, 
and  fufpended  by  line  liner,  threads ; intended  by  Mr.  Can- 
ton as  electrometers,  and  of  excellent  ufe  t®  discover  fmali 
degrees  of  eleftricity,  to  obferve  the  changes  of  it  from 
pofitive  to  negative,  and  vice  verfd  ; and  to  eftimate  the 
force  of  a (hock  before  the  difeharge,  fo  that  the  operator 
{hall  always  be  able  to  tell  very  nearly  before  the  difeharge, 
by  knowing  how  high  he  has  charged  his  jars,  what  the  ex- 
piofion  will  be. 

Balls,  Cryjlalline , in  Natural  Hljlory.  There  arc  two 
forts  of  foffile  bodies  mentioned  in  authors  by  this  name, 
and  diftinguifhed  into  the  echiuated  and  concave.  The  fird 
are  roundifli  nodules  of  ftrong  matter,  covered  over  with 

? joints  of  crydal ; and  the  other,  flints  and  other  rtones, 
laving  cavities  in  their  middles,  which  are  lined,  or  crafted 
over  with  thefe  cryftals. 

Ball,  Vegetable,  a very  particular  kind  of  plant  of  a 
deep  green  colour,  of  an  irregularly  fpherical  fliape,  hollow 
within,  and  of  different  fixes,  from  an  inch  and  a half  to 
three  inches  in  diameter.  It  probably  belongs  to  the  Con- 
ferva genus,  in  the  clafs  of  moffes  ; though  Mr.  Ray  lias 
ranged  a fimilar  plant  under  the  genus  of  Alcyonium. 
(See  Coral.)  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  xlvii.  art.  83.  an.  1752. 
Ball,  Pujf.  See  Lycoperdon. 

Ball,  Hero’s , Pi/a  Heronis,  in  Hydraulics,  is  a kind  of 
artificial  fountain,  wherein  the  water  is  made  to  fpout  from 
a hollow  ball  or  globe. 

It  takes  the  denomination  from  the  inventor,  Hero  of 
Alexandria,  who  has  left  the  defeription  of  it  in  his  Spi- 
-ritalia.  See  Fountain. 

* Balls  of  Fire  in  the  air,  in  Meteorology , are  meteors 
fometimes  feen  pafiing  over  countries,  and  computed  by  phi- 
lofophers  to  be  at  a very  confiderab'e  height  in  the  atmo- 
fphere.  They  fometimes  burft  at  that  height ; and  though 
the  air  muft  be  exceeding  rare  there,  yet  the  explofion.is 
heard  at  that  diftance,  and  for  feventy  miles  round  on  the 
furface  of  the  earth,  &c.  Does  not  this  look  as  if  a rare 
atmofphere,  almoft  a vacuum,  was  no  bad  conductor  of 
found?  Dr.  Franklin’s  Works,  p.  q.3 7. 

Among  the  phenomena  of  the  atmofphere,  the  large  me- 
teors called  fire-balls,  and'  bolides,  have  in  modern  times  ex- 
•cited  particular  attention.  Mr.  C.  F.  Fulda  has  collefted  a 
■variety  of  obfervations  refpefting  tliefe  phenomena,'  in  a pa- 
per read  to  the  Phyfical  Society  of  Gottingen,  Dec-  7, 
1796,  -and  publiflied  in  profeffor  Gmeliu’s  “ Gottingifche§ 
•Journal  der  Naturwifl’enchafften,”  vol.  i.  part  2.  Thefe  h;e- 
•eeors,  he  obferves,  appear  in  every  climate  in  fouthern  and 


northern  latitude,  as  well  as  under  the  equator.  They  are 
alio  feen  at  every  feafon  of  the  year,  and  at  every  period  of 
the  day,  and  for  the  mod  part  when  the  fky  is  fefiene,  fome 
of  them  proceeding  from  light  clouds,  which  has  given  oc- 
cafion  for  fuppoiing  that  they  originated  at  a greater  height 
than  thefe  clouds  \ and  they  have  been  obferved  to  move 
with  different  degrees  of  rapidity,  fome  proceeding  at  about 
1530  feet  in  a iecond,  or  even  with  a flower  motion,  and 
ethers  moving  at  the  rate  of  thirty  Englifh  miles  in  the  fame 
time,  or  with  a velocity  greater  by  3!  miles  in  a fecond 
than  that  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit.  They  proceed  from,  as 
well  as  towards,  all  points  of  the  compafs : however,  molt 
of  them  have  appeared  in  the  northern  or  fouthern  parts  of 
the  horizon ; and  yet  no  general  conclufion,  in  reipeft  of 
their  conneftion  with  the  northern  or  fouthern  lights,  can 
be  deduced  from  this  circumftance,  though  fome  cbiervations 
made  in  Sweden  feem  to  favour  fuch  an  hypothefis.  They 
do  not  always  move  according  to  the  direction  of  the  winds, 
nor  is  their  velocity  proportioned  to  that  of  the  wind. 
When,  indeed,  they  have  appeared,  it  has  generally  been 
calm  ; but  fome  of  them  have  been  fucceeded  by  even  a vio- 
lent wind.  They  almoft  all  defeend  towards  the  earth,  and 
from  a rarer  to  a denfer  atmofphere,  as  may  be  inferred 
from  their  foou  becoming  conffderably  enlarged.  Some, 
however,  have  proceeded  in  an  horizontal  direction  over  the 
furface  of  the  earth,  but  none  of  them  appear  to  move  up- 
wards. Their  form  is  fometimes  perfectly  globular,  and 
fometimes  more  fpindle-ftiaped,  fo  that  their  length  lias  oc- 
cupied feven  or  eight  degrees  of  the  heavens.  When  they 
move  with  a great  velocity,  they  have  been  followed  by  a 
long  tail,  which  has  been  aferibed  to  the  continuance  of  the 
impreffion  made  on  the  eye.  Others,  that  have  moved  {low- 
ly, appeared  as  if  the  tail,  or  part  of  it,  belonged  to  the 
body  itfelf ; and  it  ihould  feem  that  the  long  train,  which 
marks  their  courfe,  ought  often  to  be  accounted  for  by 
traces  left  behind  them  rather  than  bv  mere  impreffion. 
Their  apparent  magnitude  has  been  very  different ; but  fre- 
quently larger  than  that  of  the  moon.  Few  of  them  have 
had  an  apparent  motion  round  their  axes.  Moft  of  them 
diffufed  a very  lively  dazzling  light : but  the  fmaller  num- 
ber have  exhibited  a faint  light ; their  colour  and  fplendor 
have  been  very  different  and  variable,  fometimes  red,  fome- 
times blue,  fometimes  violet,  fometimes  in  part  yellow  or 
dazzling  white,  and  fometimes  exhibiting  the  prifmatic  co- 
lours. Some  have  been  feen  to  burn  with  a bright  flame, 
and  others  as  if  in  a Hate  of  ignition.  Their  real  diameter, 
afeertained  by  aftual  meafurement  or  by  conjefture,  has  been 
always  very  coniiderable.  The  diameter  of  that  concerning 
which  Sir  John  Pringle  made  calculations  from  various  ob- 
fervations which  he  collefted  (Phil.  Tranf.  voh.li.  part  1. 
p.  218.),  and  that  of  the  meteor  feen  by  Mr.  Rittenhoufe 
at  Philadelphia,  in  Oftoher  1779  (Americ.  Tranf,  vol.  ii. 

P- 175.0*  were  at  moft  about  half  a German  mile.  Thefe  me- 
teors feem  to  originate  at  a very  different,  but  moft  of  them 
at  a very  confiderable,  height  above  the  furface  of  the 
earth.  All  of  them,  whofe  mean  or  greateft  height  has 
been  the  fubjeft  of  calculation,  were  elevated  above  the 
higheft  clouds,  as  clouds  are  fcarceiy  perceptible  at  the 
height  of  13,300  toifes  ; and  Silbevfchlag  found  the  greateft 
height  of  the  fire-ball,  which  appeared  in  July  1762,  to  be 
72,276  toifes.  On  this  account  their  origin,  as  Reimanis 
and  Chladni  have  fuppofed,  is  not  to  be  aferibed  merely  to 
eleftricity  5 but  others  have  confidered  them  as  produced 
by  the  action  of  the  eleftric  fluid  between  the  clouds  and 
the  northern  lights ; and  this  hypothefis  fufficiently  eorro- 
fponds  to  their  aftual  height,  becaufe  by  the  meafurement 
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oF  Bergman,  Ka  finer,  and  Lambert,  tlie  northern  lights 
have  an  altitude  of  more  than  20  or  30  German  miles,  and 
according  to  every  appearance,  no  fire  balls  have  been  feen 
higher.  (See  Aurora  Borealis.)  On  the  othei  hand, 
this  general  conclufion  led  Halley,  i'rankiin,  and  Ritten- 
houfe,  to  adopt  the  notion  ingenioufly  defended  by  Chladaj, 
that  thefe  phenomena,  as  well  as  (hooting  liars,  are  coimi- 
cal  meteors  belonging  to  the  atmofphere  of  the  fun,  which, 
meeting  our  earth  in  its  courfe  round  that  luminary,  are  in- 
flamed, by  fome  caufe  or  other,  when  they  enter  the  earth’s 
atmofphere.  The  time  of  their  duration  has  been  very  dif- 
ferent ; fome  of  them  having  continued  half  an  hour,  and 
others  not  ^longer  than  half  a minute.  Many  of  tiiem  iu 
their  courfe  have  thrown  out  fparks,  and  mod  of  them  have 
been  feen  to  feparate  into  feveral  larger  and  fmaller  parts  be- 
fore they  entirely  difappeared.  From  this  diviiion  it  has 
been  inferred,  that  thefe  phenomena  cannot  be  accounted 
for  by  the  hypothefis  of  a trail  of  inflammable  air  fet  on 
fire  ; to  which  hypothefis  Chladni  has  objeCted  on  other 
grounds.  This  feparation  has  been  accompanied  with  a 
rumbling  r.oife  like  thunder,  or  a fudden  report.  Several, 
after  burfling,  feemed  to  dilfolve  into  fmoke  ; but  mod  of 
them,  after  exploding,  have  left  behind  them  no  vifible 
traces.  In  fome  cafes,  after  their  difappearance,  a fulphu- 
reous  fmell  has  been  perceived,  which  led  Mufchenbroeck  to 
form  his  hypothefis  of  an  accumulation  of  fulphureous  in- 
flammable vapours  that  arife  from  volcanoes  and  fubterranean 
pits,  which,  being  driven  together  by  the  winds,  form  clouds 
that  are  by  fome  accident  or  other  let  on  fire ; but  this  hy- 
pothefis cannot  be  reconciled  with  their  prodigious  height 
any  more  than  that  of  Silberfchlag’s  oily  and  flimy  vapours. 
As  fcoriaceous  maffes  have  frequently  been  either  actually 
feen  to  fall  at  the  time  of  the  difappearance  of  thefe  pheno- 
mena, or  have  been  foon  after  found  on  the  furface  of  the 
earth  ; and  as  it  has  been  diffidently  proved  by  various  ac- 
counts, that  dones  have  fallen  from  the  atmofphere,  Dr. 
Chladni  concludes  that  both  thefe  phenomena  are  con- 
nected ; but  this  point  can  be  determined  only  by  future  ac- 
curate obfervations. 

This  ingenious  profeffor  of  Wittenberg,  m his  “ Obfer- 
vations on  a Mafs  of  Iron  found  in  Siberia  by  Profeffor  Pal- 
las, &c.”  has  invedigated  the  origin  of  fire-balls  in  general. 
This  mafs,  deferibed  by  Pallas  in  his  “ Travels,”  vol.  iii. 
p.  31 1.  was  found  between  Krafnojarlk  and  Abekanfk, 
in  the  high  (late  mountains,  open  and  uncovered.  It  weighed 
1600  pounds  ; refembled  in  figure  a rough  granite  ; was  co- 
vered externally  with  a ferruginous  kind  of  crud  ; and  with- 
in confided  of  malleable  iron,  brittle  when  heated,  porous 
like  a large  fea  fponge,  and  having  its  interdices  filled  with 
a brittle  hard  vitrified  fubdance  of  an  amber  yellow  colour. 
This  texture  and  the  vitrified  fubdance  appeared  uniformly 
throughout  the  whole  mafs,  and  without  any  traces  of  flag  01- 
artificial  fire.  This  mafs,  which  the  Tartars  confider  as  a fa- 
cred  relic  dropped  from  heaven  ^Chladni  refers  to  the  fame  ori- 
gin, and  fuppofes  to  be  of  the  fame  nature  with  the  bolides, 
or  fire-balls.  From  a variety  of  obfervations  relating  to  thefe 
phenomena,  he  endeavours  to  prove  that  they  do  not  arife 
from  an  accumulation  of  the  matter  of  the  aurora  borealis; 
a tranlition  of  eleClricity  from  one  part  of  the  atmofphere  to 
another  ; an  accumulation  of  porous  inflammable  fubdances 
in  the  higher  regions  ; or  the  catching  fire  of  a long  train  of 
inflammable  air;  but  that  their  component  parts  mud  be 
confiderably  denfe  and  heavy,  as  their  courfe  diews  in  fo 
apparent  a manner  the  effeCts  of  gravity  ; and  becaufe  their 
mafs,  though  it  didends  to  a mondrous  fize,  retains  fuffi- 
eient  coiifidency  -and  weight  to  continue  an  exceedingly 
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rapid  movement  through  a very  large  space,  without  being 
decompofed  or  diffolved,  notwithftanding  the  refiilance  of 
the  atmofphere.  It  feems  to  him  probable,  that  this  fub- 
dance is  by  the  effetl  of  fire  reduced  to  a tough  fluid  con- 
dition ; becaufe  its  form  appears  fometimes  round  and  fome- 
times  elongated,  and  as  its  extending  till  it  burds,  as  well 
as  the  burlring  itfelf,  allows  us  to  fuppofe  a previous  capa- 
bility of  exteniion  by  elallic  fluidity.  At  any  rate,  it  ap- 
pears to  be  certain,  that  fuch  denfe  matter  at  fo  great  a 
height  is  not  colleCled  from  particles  to  be  found  in  our  at- 
mofphere, or  can  be  thrown  together  into  large  maffes  by 
any  power  with  which  we  are  acquainted  ; that  no  power 
with  which, we  are  acquainted  is  able  to  give  to  fuch  bodies 
fo  rapid  a projectile  force  in  a direction  aimod  parallel  to 
the  horizon  ; that  the  matter  does  not  rife  upwards  from  the 
earth,  but  exids  previoufly  in  the  celedial  regions,  and  mud 
have  been  conveyed  thence  to  our  earth.  In  the  opinion  of 
Di-.  Chladni,  the  following  is  the  only  theory  of  this  phe- 
nomenon that  agrees  with  all  the  accounts  hitherto  given  ; 
which  is  not  contrary  to  nature  in  any  other  refpeCt ; and 
which  beiides  feems  to  be  confirmed  by  various  maffes  found 
on  the  fpot  where  they  fell. 

As  earthy,  metallic,  and  other  particles  form  the  principal 
component  parts  of  our  planets,  among  which  iron  is  the 
prevailing  part,  other  planetary  bodies  may  therefore  con- 
fid  of  fimilar,  or  perhaps  the  fame  component  parts,  though 
combined  and  modified  in  a very  different  manner.  There 
may  alfo  be  denfe  matters  accumulated  in  fmaller  maffes 
without  being  in  immediate  connection  with  the  larger  pla- 
netary bodies,  difperfed  through  infinite  fpace,  and  which, 
being  impelled  either  by  fome  projeCling  power  or  attraction, 
continue  to  move  until  they  approach  the  earth  or  fome 
other  body  ; when  being  overcome  by  their  attractive  force, 
they  immediately  fall  down.  By  their  exceedingly  great 
velocity,  dill  increafed  by  the  attraction  of  the  earth,  and 
the  violent  friCtion  in  the  atmofphere,  a drong  eleClricity 
and  heat  mud  neceffarily  be  excited,  by  which  means  they 
are  reduced  to  a flaming  and  melted  condition,  and  great 
quantities  of^  vapour  and  different  kinds  of  gafes  are  thus 
difengaged,  which  didend  the  liquid  mafs  to  a mondrous 
fize,  till  by  a dill  farther  expanfion  of  thefe  eladic  fluids,  they 
mud  at  length  burd.  Dr.  Chladni  thinks  alfo,  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  (hooting  dars,  as  they  are  called,  are 
nothing  elfe  than  fire-balls,  which  differ  from  the  latter 
only  in  this,  that  their  peculiarly  great  velocity  carries  them 
pad  the  earth  at  a greater  didance,  fo  that  they  are  not 
fo  drongly  attracted  by  it  as  to  fall  down,  and  therefore  in 
their  paffage  through  the  high  regions  of  the  atmofphere, 
occafion  only  a tranfient  eleftric  flafli,  or  aCtually  take  fire 
for  a moment,  and  are  again  fpeedily  extinguifhed,  when 
they  get  to  fuch  a didance  from  the  earth  that  the  air  be- 
comes too  much  rarefied  for  the  exidence  of  fire.  The  pro- 
feffor illudrates  and  vindicates  this  theory,  romantic,  as  he 
allows,  fame  may  be  difpofed  to  denominate  it,  by  a variety 
of  reflections  ; and  in  fome  fubfequent  publications,  he  has 
endeavoured  to  confirm  it  by  adducing  a great  number  of 
other  phenomena  of  a fimilar  kind.  He  concludes  the 
whole  elaborate  detail  with  obferving,  that  the  accounts 
of  fcoriaceous  maffes,  which  contained  iron,  earth,  fulphur, 
& c.  having  fallen  from  the  heavens,  with  violent  explofions, 
are  not  fiftions,  but  true  relations  of  real  natural  phenomena 
aCtually  obferved  at  various  times  ; and  that  fire-balls,  and 
the  falling  of  fuch  maffes,  are  the  fame  meteor.  “ RefpeCfc- 
ing  the  quedion,”  he  fays,  “ whence  fire-balls  and  fuch 
fallen  maffes  proceed,  opinions  are  very  different.  Mod 
people  believe  that  they  are  owing  to  accumulations  in  the 
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Btmofphere.  But  even  when  it  is  allowed  that  a great  many- 
foreign  fubftances  are  diflolved  in  the  atrnofphere,  the  quan- 
tity of  them,  especially  in  regions  at  the  diftance  of  eighty 
miles  or  more,  from  which  fucli  fire-balls  are  feen  to  fall  in 
the  form  of  a luminous  point,  is  too  fmall  to  admit  of  our 
fuppoling  fuch  large  maffesto  be  formed  of  it.  Should  the 
folid  particles,  which  may  perhaps  be  diffolved  in  the  atrno- 
fphere,  precipitate  themfclves,  it  would  be  rather  in  the 
form  of  a fine  powder.  I confider  it,  therefore,  with  Anax- 
agoras, Mafkelyne,  Halley,  &c.  as  more  probable  that 
thefe  rnalfes  come  to  our  regions  from  the  common  expanfe 
oi  the  univerfe  ; and  that,  befides  planetary  bodies,  there 
are  {mailer  accumulations  of  matter,  which  when  they  ap- 
proach too  near  our  earth  mult  fall  down.  That  material 
bodies  a finally  exill  in  the  remotelt  regions,  is  {hewn  both 
by  the  {ingle  and  accumulated  luminous  fparks  which  Dr. 
Schn  ter  law  pafs  over  the  field  of  his  telelcope  ; as  alfo  by 
the  {hooting  ttars  which  pafs  by  our  earth,  probably  at  a 
greater  diftance  and  with  greater  velocity  than  to  allow  their 
being  a tt  rafted  by  it,  and  made  to  fall  to  its  fur  face ; and  to 
which  fire-balls,  on  their  firlt  appearance,  when  they  feem 
to  approach  like  a luminous  point,  have  a perfeft  refem- 
blance.  There  are  many  reafons  for  inducing  us  to  believe 
that  {hooting  liars  cannot  be  mere  eleftric  phenomena,  with- 
out the  prefence  of  fume  coarfer  fubftances. 

The  paradoxicalnefs  of  this  mode  of  explanation,  which 
is  contrary  to  no  known  obfervations  of  nature,  is  rather 
apparent  than  real,  and  confills  only  in  this,  that  people 
have  not  been  accuftomed  to  it  ; or  that,  on  account  of 
the  rarity  of  thefe  phenomena,  many  fafts  of  this  kind  have 
been  denied,  or  have  efcaped  notice*.  For  this  reafon,  after 
I had  written  the  Treatife  on  the  Mafs  of  Iron  difeovered 
by  Profefior  Pallas,  I heiitated  whether  I ftiould  publifh  it, 
becaufe  I expefted  that  it  would  meet  with  coniiderable  op- 
pefition.  The  more  I endeavoured  however  to  compare, 
without  partiality  for  any  fyftem,  the  obfervations  already 
made,  which  correfpond  fo  much  with  each  other,  the  more 
I found  that  thefe  phenomena  could  not  be  properly  ex- 
plained in  any  other  manner,  without  either  contradifting 
obfervations  already  made,  or  well-known  laws  of  nature  : 
fo  that  I fee  no  grounds  for  retraining  any  thing  I have  ad- 
vanced on  this  fubjeft.”  See  Height  of  the  Atmosphere, 
and  Meteor. 

Ball,  in  the  Military  and  Pyroteclmical  Arts , is  a com- 
pofition  of  divers  ingredients,  generally  of  the  combuftible 
kinds,  ferving  to  burn  and  deftroy,  give  light,  fmoke,  ftench, 
or  the  like. 

In  this  fenfe  we  read  of  fire-balls,  light-balls,  fmoke- 
balls,  ftink-balls,  {ley-balls,  water-balls,  land-balls,  & c. 

Balls  are  likewife  ufed  for  all  forts  of  fire-arms;  thofe  for 
cannon  are  made  of  iron,  and  are  diilinguiihed  by  their  re- 
fpeftive  calibres  ; and  thofe  for  mulkets,  & c.  of  lead. 

Balls,  Fire,  are  bags  of  canvas  filled  with  gunpowder, 
fulphur,  faltpetre,  pitch,  &c.  to  be  thrown  by  the  foldiers, 
cr  out  of  mortars,  in  order  to  fire  houfes,  incommode 
trenches,  advanced  polls,  or  the  like. 

The  Greeks  had  divers  kinds  of  fire-balls  made  of  wood, 
fometimes  a foot,  or  even  a cubit  long  ; their  heads  being 
armed  with  fpikes  of  iron,  beneath  which  were  hemp, 
pitch,  and  other  combuftibles,  which  being  let  on  fire, 
were  caft  among  the  enemy. 

The  preparation  of  fire-balls,  among  the  moderns,  con- 
fifts  of  fevera!  operations,  viz.  making  the  bag,  preparing 
the  compofition,  tying,  and,  laflly , dipping  the  ball. 

The  bags  for  this  purpofe  are  either  oval  or  round. 

The  compofition  wherewith  fire-balls  are  filled  is  various. 


To  ten  pounds  of  meal  gun-powder,  add  two  of  faltpetre, 
one  of  fulphur,  and  one  of  colophony ; or,  to  fix  pounds 
of  gunpowder,  add  four  of  faltpetre,  four  of  iulpbur,  one 
of  powdered  glafs,  half  a pound  of  antimony,  as  much  cam- 
phor, an  ounce  of  fid  ammoniac,  and  four  of  common  fait, 
all  pulverized.  Sometimes  they  even  fill  fire-balls  with  hand 
granadoes.  For  tying  the  fire-balls,  they  prepare  two  iron 
rings,  one  fitted  round  the  aperture,  where  the  ball  is  to 
be  lighted,  the  other  near  its  bafe.  A cord  is  tied  to 
thefe  rings  in  fuch  manner  as  that  the  feveral  turns  repre- 
fent  femicircles,  or  meridians  of  the  fphere  cutting  the 
globe  through  the  poles:  over  the  cords,  extended  accord- 
ing to  the  length  of  the  ball,  others  are  tied,  cutting  the 
former  at  right  angles,  and  parallel  to  each  other,  making  a 
knot  at  each  interleftion.  Laftly,  putting  in  a leaden  bul- 
let, the  reft  of  the  fpace  is  filled  with  tow  or  paper.  Thus 
completed,  the  fire-ball  remains  to  be  dipped  in  a compofi- 
tion of  melted  pitch,  colophony,  and  linfeed  oil,  or  oil  of 
turpentine  ; after  dipping,  they  cover  it  round  with  tow, 
and  dip  again,  till  it  be  brought  to  the  juft  diameter  re- 
quired. 

Balls,  Land,  thofe  which,  being  thrown  out  of  a mor- 
tar, fall  to  the  ground,  burn,  and  burft  there.  The  in- 
gredients are  much  the  fame  as  in  the  water-balls,  only 
the  fpecific  gravity  is  not  attended  to. 

Balls,  Light,  are  fuch  as  diffufe  an  intenfe  light  around  : 
or  they  are  balls  which,  being  caft  out  of  a mortar,  or  the 
hand,  burn  for  fome  time,  and  illuminate  the  adjacent 
parts. 

Thofe  for  the  hand  are  made  of  ground  powder,  falt- 
petre, brimftone,  camphor,  and  borax,  all  fprinkled  with 
oil,  and  moulded  into  a mafs  with  luet,  common  and  Greek 
pitch,  to  the  fize  of  an  ordinary  granado  : this  is  wrapped 
up  in  tow,  with  a fheet  of  ftrong  paper  over  it.  Tofireity 
a hole  is  made  into  it  with  a bodkin,  into  which  is  put 
fome  priming  that  will  burn-  {lowly.  Its  ufe  is,  to  caft  into 
any  works  that  are  to  be  difeovered  in  the  night  time. 

For  the  larger  light-balls,  or  thofe  to  be  thrown  to  a 
greater  diftance,  they  are  prepared  by  melting  equal  quan- 
tities of  fulphur,  turpentine,  and  pitch  ; and  by  dipping 
in  this  compofition  an  earthen  or  ftone  ball,  of  p diameter 
much  lefs  than  that  of  the  mortar  out  of  which  the  fire-ball 
is  to  be  caft  ; then  rolling  it  in  gun-powder,  and  covering 
it  round  with  gauze,  the  dipping  is  repeated  till  it  comes  to 
fit  the  cavity  of  the  mortar  ; laltly,  it  is  fprinkled  around 
with  gun-powder.  This  being  once  kindled,  will  ftrongly 
illuminate  all  round  the  place  where  it  is  thrown,  and  give 
opportunity  for  examining  the  ftate  and  condition  thereof. 

Balls,  Shy,  thofe  caft  on  high  out  of  mortars,  and 
which,  when  arrived  at  their  height,  burft  like  rockets,  and 
afford  a fpeftacle  of  decoration.  Sky-bails  are  made  of  a 
wooden  {hell,  filled  with  various  compofitions,  particularly 
that  of  the  ftars  of  rockets. 

Thefe  are  fometimes  intermixed  wieh  crackers  and  other 
combuftibles,  making  rains  of  fire,  &c. 

Balls,  Smoke,  or  Dark,  thofe  which  fill  the  air  with 
fmoke,  and  thus  darken  a place,  to  prevent  difeoveries. 
To  prepare  a darkening  ball,  make  an  oval  or  fpherical  bag; 
melt  rofin  over  the  coals,  and  add  an  equal  part  of  faltpetre 
not  purified,  alio  of  fulphur,  and  a fifth  part  of  charcoal. 
The  udiole  being  well  incorporated,  put  in  tow  firlt  hired, 
and  fill  the  bag  with  this  compofition,  and  dip  it  after  the 
fame  manner  as  a fire  ball. 

Balls,  Stink,  thofe  which  yield  a great  ftink  where  fired 
to  annoy  the  enemy. 

Their  preparation  is  thus : melt  ten  pounds  of  pitch,  fix 
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. , u t _r  and  preferred  giving  their  remedies  as  a potion  or  drink. 

*f  r°fin’  tWfrtty  ° to  thefe  ad?  two  of  charcoal,  fix  of  kinds  of  balls  will  neceffarily  be  as  various  as  the  nature  of 
three  of  affa-fmtida,  one  of  (linking  the  medicine  which  is  adnumftered  ; as  purging  balls,  cor- 
- — ■ * dial  balls,  diuretic,  diaphoretic,  febrifuge,  worm-balls, 

cough-balls,  alterative  balls,  See.  Any  tenacious  fubftance 
not  poficjfing  aftive  properties,  will  ferve  for  the  admixture 


Then  proceed 


four  of  colophony 
horfe-hoofs  cut  fmall, 
faracen,  and  any  other  affenfive  ingredients 
as  in  making  ftnoke  and  fire-balls. 

Balcs,  Water,  thofe  which  fwim  and  bun)  a considerable 
time  in  the  water,  and  at  length  buril  therein.  ^ . 

Thefe  are  made  in  a wooden  (hell,  the  cavity  of  whicn  is 
filled  with  a coropofition  of  refined  falipetre,  iulphur.  Saw- 
dull  boiled  in  water  of  faltpetre,  and  dried  ; to  which  tome- 
times  other  ingredients  are  added,'  ns  iron-filings,  C?ieek 
pitch,  amber-duft,  glafs  powdered  and  camphor.  t he  in- 
gredients are  to  be  ground  and  mixt  up,  and  momened  with 
hn feed-oil,  nut-oil,  olive-oil,  hempfecd-oil,  or  petrol.  At 
the  bottom  is  placed  an  iron  coffin,  filled  with  whole  gun- 
powder, that  the  ball  may  at  lait  burft  with  a great  none  ; 
and  laftly,  the  ball  is,  by  the  addition  of  lead,  or  otherwiie, 
made  of  the  fame  fpeciiic  gravity  with  water. 

Balls,  Anchor,  are  made  in  the  fame  manner  as  fight 
balls,  and  filled  with  the  fame  compaction  ; and,  beiides, 
' 1 ’ the  ball’s  diameter  in 
One  half  is  fixed 
half  remains  without ; and 
with  a hook.  Thefe 


they  have  an  iron  bar  two-thirds  of 
length,  and  three  or  four  inches  fi^jrare. 
within  the  ball,  and  the  other 

the  exterior  end  is  made  to  grapple  _ , 

are  ufeful  for  firing  wooden  bridges  or  buildings,  the  nggmg 
of  fliips.  See. ; as  the  pile  end  being  the  heavieft,  files  fore- 
moll,  and  wherever  it  touches,  fallens,  and  lets  fire  to  ah. 
about  it- 

Balls,  Cham.  See  Chain-balls. 

Balls,  Strmg.  See  S tang- balls. 

Ba  i.l,  in  Mineralogy,  is  alfo  ufed  in  Cornwall,  See.  tor  a 
tin-mine. 

In  this  fenfe  Godolphin’s  ball  is  laid  to  be  the  mot!  famous 
of  all  the  bails  or  mines  in  Cornwall,  for  quantity  of  rnetal. 
Phil.  Tranf.  NJ  138.  p.  951. 

Ball -Vein,  a name  given  by  the  miners  in  Suffex  to  a 
fort  of  iron  ore,  common  there,  and  wrought  to  considerable 
advantage.  It  yields  not  any  great  quantity  of  metal,  but 
\vhat  it  has  runs  freely  in  the  fire  ; it  is  ufually  found  in 
looi'c  maffes,  not  in  form  of  llrata,  and  is  often  covered  with 
one  or  more  crufts.  It  generally  contains  iome  fparkling 
particles,  and  is  ufually  of  a circular  form  m the  perfect 
■malTes ; thickeft  in  the  middle,  and  gradually  thinner  as  it 
approaches  the  fides.  The  ores  of  SuiTex  in  general  are 
poor,  but  they  require  very  little  trouble  in  the  working,  lo 
-that  a confiderable  profit  is  annually  made  from  them. 

Bai.l  of  a Pendulum,  the  weight  at  the  bottom.  In 
fliorter  pendulums,  -this  is  called  the  lob. 

Ball,  among  Printers , a kind  of  wooden  tunnel  fluffed 
with  wool,  contained  in  a cover  of  Iheep’s  Ikin,  which  is 
nailed  to  the  wood  ; with  which  the  ink  is  applied  on  the 
forms,  to  be  wrought  off. 

The  preffman  holding  one  of  thefe  balls  in  either  hand, 
firft  daubs  them  on  the  ink-block,  then  working  them  on 
each  other,  he  applies  them  afterwards  on  the  forms,  which 
retain  the  ink  neceffary  to  make  an  impreflion. 

Balls  for  Iiorfes,  in  Veterinary  Science , maffes  made  into 
this  form  which  is  the  moft  ufual  and  moil  convenient  mode  of 
adminiftering  medicine  to  thefe  animals. 

Being  mixed  with  fome  vifeid  fubftance,  the  propofed 
medicine  is  formed  into  maffes  of  an  oblong  or  oval  form, 
which  are  conveyed  by  the  hand  or  otherwiie  to  the  root  of 
the  tongue,  from  whence  they  readily  pafs  to  the  ftomach. 
This  mode  of  adminiftering  medicines  to  horfes  is  of 
great  antiquity.  Thefe  balls  were  termed  by  the  Romans 
t/ffa  ; by  the  Greeks,  They,  however,  generally 


of  them,  as  pa  lie  made  of  boiled  flour,  or  boiled  linfeed 
meal ; thefe  particularly  ferve  for  balls  that  are  to  be  imme- 
diately given,  and  not  kept  for  any  length  of  time,  as  they 
are  apt  to  grow  hard  and  dry,  and  10metirr.es  mouldy.  To 
prevent  this,  they  may  be  immerfed  in  melted  wax,  which 
will  effectually  coat  them  over  and  preferve  them,  and  this 
was  a mode  alfo  well  known  to  the  ancients.  Honey,  trea- 
cle, turpentine,  and  tar,  are  not  fubjecl  to  the  above  objec- 
tion, and  are  all  ufed  by  different  perfons  for  this  purpofe. 
The  two  laft,  however,  cannot  be  luppofed  devoid  of  ef- 
i'ed  as  a medicine  5 and  therefore  fhould  not  be  employed, 
unlefs  when  they  co-operate  with,  or  do  not  deftroy,  the 
effedof  the  medicine  preferibed. 

Soft  foap  is  alfo  an  adhefive  particularly  ufeful  in  the  ad- 
mixture of  diuretic  and  purging  balls  for  horfes,  as  not  dry- 
ing nor  being  particularly  expenfive.  Aloes,  alrnoft  the 
only  purgative  at  prefent  known  for  horfes,  operates  better 
when  united  with  this  fubftance  than  in  any  other  way  that 
we  have  tried.  Calomel  alfo  operates  as  a purgative  on 
horfes.  For  the  particular  method  of  preparing  them,  fee 
Pharmacopoeia  Equina. 

Thefe  balls  fhould  not  be  made  too  large,  or  be  fuffered 
to  get  too  hard  ; in  either  cafe,  by  lodging  in  the  cefopha- 
gus,  they  may  prove  fatal. 

It  may  not  be  unneeeffary  alfo  to  obferve,  that  for  the 
ealy  adminiftration  of  them  the  following  circumftance3 
fihouid  be  obferved.  The  tongue  (houlcl  be  drawn  from  the 
mouth  with  the  left  hand  over  the  grinder  teeth,  the  right 
hand  holding  the  ball  between  the  thumb  and  firft  finger, 
the  ball  fhould  then  fuddenly  and  at  once  be  thruft  into  the 
throat  by  gliding  the  hand  along  the  roof  of  the  mouth : 
when  this  is  done  flowly,  the  tongue  rifes,  oppofes  the 
hand,  and  renders  it  difficult.  An  iron  ring  with  a handle 
is  fometimes  ufed  to  diftend  their  jaws;  but  in  this  country 
thefe  balls  are  generally  given  without. 

When  the  jaw  is  very  narrow,  fo  as  not  conveniently  to 
admit  the  hand,  the  ball  is  placed  on  the  end  of  a pointed 
(lick,  or  it  might  be  placed  loofely  in  a cup  or  locket  at 
the  end  of  a fmall  cane  or  whalebone,  and  be  thus  very 
conveniently  given. 

Ba  l l s,  in  Zoology,  various  fubftances  underthis  formfound 
in  the  ftomach  and  inteftines  of  feveral  animals  5 they  occur 
moft  frequently  in  thofe  quadrupeds  which  lick  the  furface  of 
their  bodies,  in  which  cafe  they  are  compofed  of  the  hair  that 
has  been  removed  by  the  tongue ; the  hair,  partly  by  the  ope- 
ration of  licking,  and  ftill  more  by  the  motion  of  the  ftomach, 
becomes  mixt  and  interwoven  in  fuch  a manner,  that  it  re- 
fernbles  the  texture  of  a hat,  and  when  moulded  into  a round 
figure,  receives  a fmooth,  Ihining  coat,  or  calculous  incruf- 
tation.  Thefe  are  the  fort  of  balls  ufually  met  with  in  the 
qow,  Cheep,  and  goat  kind,  efpecially  the  chamois.  ■ Every 
indigeftible  fubftance  that  is  fwallowed  is  liable,  however,  to 
give  origin  to  thefe  balls,  or  to  form  a nucleus  for  calculous 
concretion ; hence  we  meet  with  them  compofed  of  the 
reedy  fibres  of  vegetables,  hufks  of  feeds,  feathers,  and  dif- 
ferent animal  and  vegetable  exuvise.  When  fuch  fubftances 
as  Hones  of  fruit,  nuts,  or  inorganic  fubftances,  as  pebbles, 
coins,  8cc.  are  long  detained,  and  have  been  covered  with  a 
deep  incruftation,  they  conftitute  the  bezoardic  Hones. 
See  Bezoar.  See  alfo  ^Egagropila. 
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According  to  authors,  the  human  fubjedi  is  liable  to  the 
formation  of  balls  in  the  inteftines,  in  confequence  of  indi- 
geftible  matters  not  being  regularly-  expelled.  Thus  cafes 
have  been  related  of  death  enfuiug  from  accumulations  of 
goofeberry  feeds,  which  had  been  rolled  into  a folid  ball  in 
the  ftomach  ; and  fir  Hans  Sloane  gives  the  hiltory  of  a ball 
found  in  the  inteftines  of  a man,  much  afflicted  with  the 
colic,  fix  inches  in  circumference*  of  a fpongy  fubftance, 
and  which,  when  viewed  with  a microfcope,  appeared  made 
up  of  fmall  tranfparent  hairs  or  fibres,  wrought  together 
like  the  tophus  bovinus ; in  the  middle  was  a common  plumb 
ftone,  which  made,  as  it  were,  the  core  or  nucleus  upon 
which  the  fibrous  matter  had  collected,  ftratum  fuperftratum. 
Phil.  Tranf.  N 309.  p.  2387.  Sloane,  in  Phil.  Tranf.  NJ  282. 
p.  1282. 

Balls  of  Silk-worms  and  Spiders,  are  little  cafes  or  cones 
woven  of  iilk,  wherein  thofe  infects  depofit  their  eggs.  See 
Silk. 

Spiders  are  extremely  tender  of  their  balls,  which  they 
carry  about  with  them,  adhering  to  the  papillae  about  their 
anus.  Grew  fpeaks  of  balls  or  bags  of  a fpecies  of  ftlk-worms 
in  Virginia,  as  big  as  hen’s  eggs,  and  containing  each  four 
aurelia.  Phil.  Tranf.  NJ  362.  p.  1037. 

Ball  of  the  Foot  of  a Dog,  is  the  prominent  part  of  the 
middle  of  the  foot,  called  by  Latin  writers  of  the  middle 
age,  pel ota,  which  is  to  be  taken'away  in  expeditation.  Du- 
Cange  Glofl  Lat. 

Balls,  Billiard,  are  ivory  balls  ufed  in  the  game  of  bil- 
liards. Moxon  deferibes  the  method  of  turning  hollow  ivory 
balls  one  within  another.  Meehan.  Exerc.  p.  219. 

Ball,  Tennis,  is  a little  globe,  made  and  covered  with 
cloth  or  leather,  ufed  in  playing  at  the  game  of  tennis. 

Ball  is  alfo  ufed,  in  a well-known  fenfe,  for  an  affembly 
of  both  fexes,  who  dance  to  the  found  of  inftruments. 

Balls,  Glafs.  See  Glass  Balls. 

Ball -Soap.  See  Soap. 

Ball  and  Socket,  a machine  contrived  to  give  an  inftru- 
ment  full  play  and  motion  every  way.  It  conftfts  of  a ball 
or  fphere  of  brafs,  fitted  with  a concave  femi-globe.  fo  as 
to  be  moveable  every  way,  horizontally,  vertically,  and 
obliquely.  It  is  carried  by  an  endlefs  ferew,  and  is  princi- 
pally ufed  for  the  managing  of  furveying  inftruments  ; to 
which  it  is  a very  necefiary  appendage. 

The  ancient  balls  and  lockets  had  two  concaves,  or  chanT 
nels,  the  one  for  the  horizontal,  the  other  for  the  vertical 
direftion. 

Balls,  Wool . See  Wool. 

Ball’s  Pyramid,  in  Geography,  a rock  in  the  great  Sou- 
thern Pacific  ocean.  S.  lat  31?  30'.  E.  long.  159°  8'. 

BALLABUAN,  Straits  of.  See  Bali. 

BALLAD,  or  Ballet,  a popular  fong  containing  the 
recital  of  fome  adlion,  adventure,  or  intrigue. 

The  French  confine  their  ballads  to  ftri&er  terms.  A 
ballad,  according  to  Richelet,  is  a fong  confifting  of  three 
ftrophes,  or  ftanzas,  of  eight  verfes  each,  befides  a half 
ftrop’ne  ; the  whole  in  rhime,  of  two,  three,  or  four  verfes, 
with  a burden  repeated  at  the  end  of  each  ftrophe,  as  well 
as  of  the  half  ftrophe. 

In  the  old  Englilh  verfion  of  the  Bible,  the  book  of  Can- 
ticles is  entitled  the  ballad  of  ballads,  which  has  given  fcan- 
dal  to  fome  Romilh  writers  as  countenancing  the  opinion  of 
thofe  who  hold  that  book  a ballad  of  love,  or  a recital 
of  the  amours  between  Solomon  and  his  concubine,  as  Caftalio 
and  fome  others  have  conceived  it  to  be. 

Some  have  fuggefted  that  a collection  of  ballads  is  necef- 
fary  to  a minifter,  in  order  to  learn  the  temper  and  inclina- 


tions of  a people,  which  are  here  frequently  uttered  with 
great  fimplicity.  The  great  Cecil,  chief  minifter  to  queen 
Elizabeth,  is  laid  to  have  made  a moil  ample  collection  of 
ballads  on  this  account. 

A very  ingenious  political  writer,  Mr.  Fletcher  of  Saltoun, 
fays,  that  if  he  could  but  make  the  ballads  of  a nation,  he 
would  care  very  little  who  made  the  religion  of  it.  There 
is  a very  curious  collection  of  old  Englilh  and  Scottilh  bal- 
lads, publilhed  in  3 vols.  8vo.  by  Dr.  Percy  ; in  which,  and 
in  a diftertation  prefixed  to  Aikin’s  Collection  of  fongs,  See. 
the  curious  in  this  way  may  find  abundance  of  entertain- 
ment and  information  concerning  the  old  ballads,  and  ballad- 
makers. 

Ballad,  a mean  and  trifling  fong,  generally,  fuch  as  is 
fling  in  the  ftreets.  In  the  new  French  Encyclopedic  we 
are  told,  that  we  dance  and  ling  our  ballads  at  the  fame 
time,  as  the  French  do  their  vaudevilles.  We  have  often 
heard  ballads  fling,  and  feen  country-dances  danced  ; but 
never  at  the  fame  time,  if  there  was  a fiddle  to  be  had. 
The  movement  of  our  country -dances  is  too  rapid  for  the 
utterance  of  words  ; though  the  term  ballad,  we  have  no 
doubt,  was  derived  from  the  Italian  ballata,  a fong  to  be 
fung  and  danced  at  the  fame  time,  as  it  is  defined  in  the 
Crufca  Dictionary  : canzone,  eke  fi  cant  a balhindo.  Ballatellay 
and  Ballatetta,  are  diminutives  of  the  fame  word : piccola 
canzonetta  a hallo.  The  Englilh  ballad  has  long  been  de- 
tached from  dancing,  and  fince  the  old  tranflation  of  the 
Bible,  been  confined  to  a lower  order  of  fong.  In 
Shakfpeare’s  time  this  fpecies  of  vulgar  and  popular  poetry 
was  wholly  degraded  and  turned  into  the  ftreets — 

“ An  I have  not  ballads  made  on  you  all,  and  fung  to 
filthy  tunes,  may  a cup  of  fack  be  my  poifon.”  Hen.  IV. 

BALLADUK,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Arabia  De- 
ferta,  140  miles  E.N.E.  of  Damafcus. 

BALLA-GAUT,  denoting  the  higher  or  upper  Gaufs, 
an  elevated  traCt  of  the  peninfula  of  India,  being  the  weftern 
part  of  the  Carnatic,  or  of  that  part  of  the  peninfula  that  lies 
fouth  of  the  Gondegama  and  Toombuddra  (or  Tungebadra) 
rivers,  from  the  coall  of  Coromandel  eaftward  to  the  Gaut 
mountains  weftward,  and  containing  the  diftriCts  which  lately 
compofed  the  country  of  Tippoo-.  The  other  or  eallern 
part,  which  is  the  Carnatic  according  to  its  prefent  defini- 
tion, is  denominated  Payeh-Gaut , or  the  lower  Gauts.  (See 
Balagat.)  The  Balla-Gaut  mountains  denote  that  eleva- 
ted trad,  acrofs  which  goods  were  formerly  conveyed  from 
Tagara,  or  the  modern  Dowlatabad,  to  Baroach. 
See  Afiatic  Refearches,  vol.  i.  p.  369,  & c.  8vo. 

BALLAGLIAN  Point,  a cape  on  the  ealt  coaft  of  Ire- 
land, in  the  county  of  Louth,  at  the  fouth-weft  entrance  of 
Carlingford  bay  ; eleven  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Newry»  N.  lat. 
530  58'.  W.  long.  6°  4'. 

BALANTIRE,  or  Balantrae,  a fea-port  town  or 
rather  populous  village  of  Scotland,  on  the  weft  coaft  of 
the  county  of  Ayr,  in  that  fubdivifiofl  called  Carrick,  on 
the  frith  of  Clyde,  containing  about  eighty  honfes,  and  30a 
inhabitants.  They  have  a good  fahnon  fifhery  at  the  mouth 
of  a fmall  river  called  Ardftinchar,  which  joins  the  frith  near 
the  town  ; but  the  principal  fifhery  of  this  diftrict  is  that 
of  haddocks,  whitings,  cod,  ling,  Ikate,  & c.  . twenty-eight 
miles  S.S.W.  of  Ayr. 

BALLARD,  Gape,  lies  on  the  eaft  coaft  of  New- 
foundland, four  leagues  N.N.E.  from  cape  Race,-  and 
four  miles  from  Frefh-water  bay.  N.  lat.  46°  49'.  W.  long. 

5 2°  40'. 

Ballard ’s  Point,  a cape  on  the  weft  coaft  of  Ireland, 
in  the  county  of  Clare.  N.  lat.  520  42'.  W.  long.  90  32k 
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BALLARINA,  in  Ornithology,  a name  under  which 
Oiina  defcribes  the  white-wagtail,  motacilla  alba. 

BALLAS,  a town  of  Egypt,  ten  miles  fouth  01  Dendera. 
BALLAST,  in  Navigation,  any  heavy  matter  uted  to 
link  a veffel  to  its  proper  depth  in  water,  or  to  give  it  a juit 
weight  and  counterpoife,  and  enable  it  to  bear  iail  upiignt, 

without  overturning.  c , 

The  word  comes  from  the  Flemifh  belaft,  formed  ot  be, 
and  loft  or  left.  The  French  call  it  limply  left.  In  the 
Mediterranean,  quartelage.  In  Latin  writers  of  the  lower 
age  it  is  denominated  lcftagium. 

"The  ordinary  ballaft  is  land  or  Hones,  flowed  in  the  bot- 
tom, or  hold,  next  the  falfe  keel  of  a veffel : fometimes,  ii  on, 
lead,  corn,  or  other  heavy  goods,  ferve  for  ballaft.  Ships 
are  faid  to  be  in  ballaft,  when  they  have  no  other  loading. 

That  ballaft  is  belt  which  is  heavieft,  lies  clofelt  and 
fafteft,  and  drieft,  both  for  the  Ihip,  bearing  a fail,  flowing 
of  goods,  health  of  the  company,  and  faving  of  caflcs  and 
other  goods.  If  a fhip  have  too  much  ballaft,  (lie  will  draw 
too  much  water;  if  too  little,  fine  will  bear  no  fail.  The 
ballaft  is  fometimes  one-half,  fometimes  a third,  and  fome 
times  a fourth  part  of  the  burden  of  a veffel.  But  there  is 
often  great  difference  in  the  proportion  of  ballaft  required  to 
prepare  fhips  of  equal  burden  for  a voyage  ; the  quan- 
tity being  always  greater  or  lefs,  according  to  the  ftiarp- 
nel's  or  fiatnefs  of  the  lhip’s  bottom,  which  fearnen  call  the 
fioor . _ . 

Although  fhips  in  general  will  not  carry  a fufhcient 
quantity  of  fail  till  they  are  laden  fo  deep  that  the  furface 
of  the  water  will  nearly  glance  on  the  extreme  breadth 
amidlhip,  yet  a great  weight  of  heavy  ballaft,  as  iron,  lead, 
&c.  in  the  bottom,  will  place  the  centre  of  gravity  too  low 
in  the  hold;  and  in  this  cafe,  though  they  may  be  able  to 
carry  a great  fail,  they  will  move  heavily,  and  hazard  being 
difmafted  by  their  violent  rolling.  The  art  of  properly 
ballafting  a fhip  is  that  of  difpofing  the  materials  of  which 
it  conlifts,  See.  fo  that  it  may  be  duly  poifed,  and  maintain 
a juft  equilibrium  on  the  water,  and  be  neither  too  ftijf  nor 
too  crank.  In  the  firft  cafe,  though  the  fhip  may  be  able 
to  carry  a great  fail,  yet  its  velocity  will  not  he  proportion- 
ably  increafed,  whilft  her  mafts  are  more  endangered  by  her 
fudden  jerks  and  exceflive  labouring  ; and  in  the  laft  cafe 
(Ire  will  be  incapable  of  carrying  fail,  without  the  danger  of 
overfetting.  Stiffnefs  in  ballafting  is  occafioned  by  laying 
a great  quantity  of  heavy  ballafts  as  lead,  iron,  &c.  in  the 
bottom,  which  of  courfe  will  place  the  centre  of  gravity 
very  near  the  keel  4 and  cranknefs  is  occafioned  by  having 
too  little  ballaft,  or  by  difpofing  the  fhip’s  lading  in  fuch 
a manner  as  to  raife  the  centre  of  gravity  too  high. 

As  the  tendency  of  a fhip  to  pitch  or  roll  depends,  not 
only  on  her  form,  hut  alfo  in  a greater  degree  upon  the  due 
diftribution  of  the  heavieft  part  of  her  cargo,  the  know- 
ledge of  properly  ballafting  a fhip,  as  well  as  of  flowing  her 
cargo,  is  of  great  importance  to  the  mariner.  Particular 
attention  fhould  be  paid  to  moderate  her  pitching,  as  this 
mod  fatigues  a fhip  and  her  mafts ; and  it  is  ufually  in  one 
of  thefe  motions  that  mafts  break,  particularly  when  the 
head  rifes  after  having  pitched.  Rolling,  indeed,  is  a more 
confiderable  movement  than  pitching;  but  it  is  flow,  and  fel- 
dom  attended  with  any  accident.  However,  it  fhould  be 
prevented  as  much  as  pofiible  ; and  this  may  be  eafily  done 
jn  general,  without  any  detriment  to  the  fhip’s  ftiff  carrying 
of  fail,  by  flowing  up  the  ballaft,  when  it  is  iron,  to  the 
floor-heads ; becaufe  the  fhip  will  be  reftored  by  it  with 
lefs  violence  after  fhe  has  inclined,  and  it  will  a&  on  a point 
at  a little  diftance  from  the  centre  of  gravity. 


For  the  farther  illuftration  of  this  important  fubjedl,  let 
it  be  premifed,  that  various  methods  have  been  recommended 
for  finding  the  following  points  of  a fhip  ; viz.  its  centre 
of  gravity,  centre  of  cavity,  centre  of  motion,  and  metacentre. 
(See  thefe  articles.)  Some  of  thefe  points  are  fixed  ; others 
are  variable.  When  a fhip  is  completely  loaded,  the  centre 
of  gravity  is  fixed,  howfoever  the  veffel  may  alter  her  pofi- 
tion.  The  centre  of  motion  is  always  in  a line  with  the 
water’s  edge,  when  the  centre  of  gravity  is  even  with  or 
below  the  furface  of  the  water ; but,  whenever  the  centre 
of  Gravity  is  above  the  water’s  furface,  the  centre  of  gravity 
is  then  the  centre  of  motion.  In  circular  bodies  the  centre 
of  motion  will  be  the  centre  of  the  circle.  The  centre  of 
cavity  varies  with  every  inclination  of  the  fhip,  becaufe  that 
depends  upon  the  flrape  of  the  body  immerfed.  The  meta- 
centre, called  the  fhifting  centre,  depends  upon  the  fituation 
of  the  centre  of  cavity  ; for  it  is  that  point  where  a vertical 
line  drawn  from  the  centre  of  cavity  cuts  a line  palling 
through  the  centre  of  gravity  and  perpendicular  to  the  keel. 
The  centre  of  gravity  mull  not  by  any  means  be  placed 
above  this  point ; becaufe,  if  that  were  the  cafe,  the  veffel 
would  overfet. 

Let  the  fegment  of  a circle  I 2 3 (fig.  14.  Plate  II.  Me- 
chanics), reprefent  the  tranfverfe  fection  of  a veffel’s 
bottom  ; W L the  furface  of  the  water;  M the  metacentre 
as  well  as  the  centre  of  motion,  becaufe  this  is  a circle  ; C 
the  centi-e  of  cavity ; G the  centre  of  gravity ; and  the 
line  2 4 the  vertical  axis  of  the  veffel  which  may  be  turned 
round  the  point  M,  as  on  a fulcrum,  fupported  by  the  centre 
of.  cavity.  By  thus  limply  confidering  the  veffel  as  a lever 
in  the  direction  of  her  vertical  axis  playing  round  her  centre 
of  motion,  it  is  plain,  that  if  the  centre  of  gravity  was 
placed  above  the  point  M,  being  the  metacentre  too,  the 
veffel  would  upfet ; therefore  that  the  fhip  may  have  liabi- 
lity, the  centre  of  gravity  muft  be  below  this  point : and  it 
may  be  obferved,  that  the  farther  G is  removed  from  the 
metacentre,  the  greater  muft  be  its  force,  as  the  gravity 
then  adls  with  a greater  length  of  lever,  confidering  the 
fulcrum  of  that  lever  to  be  at  the  centre  of  motion ; or,  if  the 
weight  at  G be  augmented,  it  will  likewife  increafe  the  force ; 
therefore  the  force  of  G may  be  expreffed,  by  multiply- 
ing the  balance  of  weight  beneath  the  centre  of  motion,  by 
the  diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  from  the  centre  of  mo- 
tion. 

The  centres  of  cavity  and  motion  (in  circular  bodies) 
will  ever  be  in  a line  perpendicular  to  the  horizon,  but  the 
centre  of  gravity  may  be  either  on  one  fide  or  the  other  of 
this  line.  When  fuch  a body  is  at  reft,  the  centre  of  gravity 
will  be  in  this  line ; but  if  in  motion,  it  will  be  diverted  from 
it.  Thus  the  points  M and  C,  will  always  be  perpendicular 
to  W L ; but  the  point  G,  by  the  body’s  rolling,  may  be 
on  either  fide  ; for  inftance  at  g.  While  G is  perpendicu- 
larly beneath  the  centre  of  motion,  its  adlion  can  only  tend 
to  preferve  this  circular  body  in  her  eredt  pofition  ; but  if 
it  is  removed  to  either  fide  as  to  g,  its  adtion  is  to  return  it 
to  the  eredt  pofition ; and  this  adtion  increafes  as  the  diftance 
Gg,  which  is  the  fine  of  the  angle  of  roll g M G,  the  diftance 
M G being  confidered  as  the  radius.  Thus,  to  gain  the  force 
of  gravity  with  any  roll  asy  MG,  let  the  balance  of  weight 
beneath  the  centre  of  motion  be  multiplied  by  the  fine  of 
the  angle  of  roll  Gy. 

But  the  tendency  to  roll  may  be  alfo  diminilhed  by  the 
ftiape  of  the  hull : for,  let  us  fuppofe  that  the  tranfverfe 
fedtion  be  allowed  more  beam,  and  increafed  by  the  dotted 
lines.  Now  when  this  veffel  is  rolled  over,  it  is  plain  that 
the  cavity  will  be  augmented  towards  the  fide  L,  of  courfe 
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its  centre  mu  ft  remove  towards  L,  fay  to  t ; and,  if  from  c be 
eredled  a perpendicular  to  the  horizon,  it  will  cut  the  vertical 
axis  at  m which  will,  in  this  cafe,  be  the  metacentre,  above 
which,  if  the  centre  of  gravity  were  placed,  :t  would  aft  in 
conjunction  with  the  centre  of  cavity  to  overfet  the  veflel  : 
but,  as  the  centre  of  gravity  is  here  below  it  at  g,  her  {labi- 
lity will  be  iucreafed  by  the  increafed  diilance  ot  G from  n, 
the  metacemre  ; and  the  veflel  will  roll  round  the  point  M 
»s  her  centre  of  motion. 

When  failing  in  fmooth  water,  the  greater  the  (lability 
the  better ; but  if  a veflel  with  a heavy  cargo,  flowed  low 
in  her  bottom,  be  fent  out  into  a rough  tcmpeiluous  fea, 
where  every  wave  will  throw  her  from  her  equilibrium,  the 
will  return  with  fuch  violence  as  to  endanger  her  mails  ; and 
(hould  lhe  be  difmafted,  her  roll  will  then  be  with  ftill  greater 
force,  poflibly  to  the  deftruftion  of  her  hull.  Was  the 
cargo  in  this  labourfome  veflel  to  be  removed  higher  up  to- 
wards the  centre  of  motion,  fo  as  to  leflen  her  {lability,  {he 
would  be  found  coniiderablv  eafier  ; her  roll  would  be  by 
fuch  deliberate  motions,  as  to  leflen  the  danger  to  her  malls 
jmd  hull. 

The  ballaft  is  placed  round  and  very  near  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  {hip,  becaufe  it  will  prevent  the  motion  of 
the  pitching  being  fo  hard  as  it  would  be,  if  that  weight  w ere 
diftant  either  afore  or  abaft  that  point.  Whenever  the  fea 
runs  a little  high,  the  lhip  is  never  carried  by  a Angle  wave ; 
there  are  generally  two  or  three  always  paffing  under  at  the 
fame  time,  unlefs  when  the  fea  is  extremely  long,  the  fwells 
coming  from  a great  diilance,  and  in  latitudes  very  remote 
from  land ; for,  then,  it  happens  that  the  largeft  {hips  are 
1’ometimes  carried  by  one  Angle  wave.  But,  in  either  cir- 
cumflance,  the  ballail  .ought  not  to  be  ftretched  afore  or 
abaft  the  centre  of  gravity,  as  foon  as  the  AAp  is  in  the 
parallel  to  her  draught  of  water  marked  for  the  ballaft, 
which  it  is  abfolutely  effential  to  pay  attention  to.  To 
prove  this  principle,  fuppofe  in  either  cafe  a long  or  fliort 
l'urge,  and  that  the  water  ftrikes  the  {hip  forward,  that 
thereby  fhe  may  be  expofed  to  the  greateft  and  hardeft 
pitching  ; for  when  the  wave  takes  a flftp  under  the  ftern, 
ber  motions,  if  {he  has  got  a little  head-way,  are  not  dan- 
gerous ; becaufe,  as  lire  flies  before  the  wave.  Are  recedes  in 
fome  meafure  from  its  impulfe  ; while,  in  the  flrft  cafe,  fhe 
increafes  on  the  contrary  that  fame  impulfe  in  the  ratio  of 
the  fquare  of  all  her  velocity. 

Firft,  the  drip  whole  extremities  are  light  or  little  loaded, 
being  fuppofed  to  run  with  any  velocity  whatever  againft 
the  wave  which  comes  to  her  a-head,  fhocks  that  wave  with 
a force  exprefled  by  the  fquare  of  the  fum  of  the  two  ve- 
locities ; {he  divides  it  and  goes  through  it,  at  the  fame  in* 
ftant  that  {he  is  raifed  by  the  vertical  impulfe  of  that  column 
of  water,  which  oppofes  to  her  a fupporting  power  too  con- 
fl durable  for  her  weight  to  difplace ; the  wave  which  follows 
produces  the  fame  effeft  in  receiving  the  fall  of  the  {hip, 
becaufe  lhe  flrft  is  already  under  the  middle  of  the  lhip, 
whence  it  paffes  to  the  ftern,  which  is  fupported  by  it,  while 
the  fecond  takes  its  place  in  the  middle,  and  the  third  is 
come  to  fupport  the  head;  and  this  in  an  uninterrupted luc- 
ceflion.  This  motion  continuing  thus  as  long  as  the  fea  is 
agitated,  it  follows  that  the  {hip  is  never  at  reft  ; no  fooner 
has  {he  been  raifed  by  a wave,  but  flie  falls  again  when  that 
wave  is  gone,  which  falling  is  proportionably  lefs  fliarp  as 
her  head  is  lefs  heavy ; the  drake  is  then  lefs  violent,  fence 
fhe  {hocks  the  water  with  a lefs  mafs,  which  prevents  her 
pitching  fo  deep  as  {he  would  do,  if  {he  were  more  heavy  ; 
confequently,  tbe  mailing  does  not  fuffer,  and  the  headway  is 
lefs  delayed,  as  the  fulleft  part  of  the  bows  is  not  fo  much 
expofed  te  the  fliock  of  the  water. 
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Secondly,  when  the  flftp  is  carried  by  one  Angle  wave* 
her  fall  is  ftill  lefs  {harp,  if  little  loaded  a-head,  than  when 
{he  is  carried  only  by  the  middle.  She  rifes,  therefore,  more 
eaiily  at  the  moment  the  other  wave  comes  to  ftrike  her,  and 
the  {hake  is  not  fo  violent.  Was  lhe  to  plunge  deeper  into 
the  fluid,  it  might  happen  that  the  column  of  water  would 
become  higher  than  her  Siead,  and,  pafiing  partly  over  it, 
would  expofe  her  to  the  danger  of  foundering. 

In  the  flowing  of  the  cargo,  it  is  proper  to  place  the 
heavieft  part  of  the  ftowage  as  low  as  pofiible,  taking  care 
to  preferve  that  draught  of  the  flftp  which  is  moll  advan- 
tageous for  her,  whether  {he  he  in  ballaft  or  when  laden. 
Thole  points  are  marked  both  at  the  head  and  ftern  ; in  a 
word,  the  great  art  of  flowing  lies,  in  endeavouring  that 
each  of  the  vertical  parts,  in  which  the  extremities  of  a fhip 
may  be  fuppofed  to  be  equally  divided,  be  lighter,  when  her 
lading  is  complete,  than  the  weight  of  tire  mafs  of  water 
they  are  to  difplace  ; obferving  always,  that  the  vertical 
parts  oi  the  middle  admit  of  being  loaded  more  heavily  than 
the  weight  of  water  they  are  able  to  difplace. 

In  the  royal  navy,  the  iron  ballaft  is  firft  {lowed  fore  and 
aft,  from  bulkhead  to  bulkhead  in  the  main  hold,  next  to  fir 
cants  nailed  on  the  limber-ftrakes  on  each  fide  the  kelfon, 
five  or  more  inches  clear  of  the  limber-boards;  and  is  winged 
up  three  or  more  pigs  above  the  floor-heads  in  the  midftrips, 
or  bearing  part  of  the  fhip,  and  there  are  two  tiers  of  pigs 
in  the  wake  of  the  main  hatchway  and  well-wings.  Ships, 
built  with  a very  clear  run  aft,  feldom  have  any  iron  ballaft 
flowed  abaft  the  pump-well  or  after-hold.  Ships  that  have 
floor  and  futtocjt  riders,  have  the  iron  ballaft  flowed  either 
lengthways  or  athwart  {hips,  agreeably  to  the  length  of  the 
chambers,  which  are  the  clear  fpaces  between  the  riders. 

The  fningle  ballaft  is  next  ipread  and  levelled  over  the  iron 
ballaft  ; on  which  is  flowed  the  ground  tier  of  water,  bung 
up  and  bilge  free  from  the  fides,  either  chine  and  chine,  or 
bouge  and  chine,  beginning  at  the  coal-room  bulkhead,  that 
being  the  foremoft,  and  making  the  breakage,  if  any,  at  the 
main  hatch.  The  midftfip  tiers,  fore  and  aft,  are  the  firft 
laid  down,  and  the  cafks  are  funk  about  one  quarter  of  their 
diameter  into  the  fhingle  ; the  fides  are  iilled-in  with  wingers 
of  finall  cafks,  as  half-hogfheads,  gang  ca{ks,  or  breakers ; 
obferving  not  to  raile  the  wingers  above  the  level  of  the  tier, 
to  caufe  a breakage  in  the  next  tier  above,  which  is  {lowed 
in  the  cuntline  of  the  ground  tier,  bung  up  and  bilge  free  ; 
and  fo  on,  for  as  many  tiers  as  can  be  flowed  fuiftciently 
clear  of  the  beams. 

In  the  after-hold,  between  the  aft-fide  of  the  pump-well 
and  fifh-room  bulkhead,  are  flowed  the  provifions  above  the 
ground  tier ; between  the  calks,  billet,  or  other  wood,  and 
fhingle  ballaft. 

In  the  fifth  room  are  flowed  fome  of  the  fpirits,  or  wine, 
and  iometimes  COals  ; and  in  the  ipirit  room,  are  flowed  the 
wine  and  fpirits  for  the  lhip’s  life. 

In  the  merchant  fervice,  the  ftowage  confifts,  befides  fhe 
ballaft,  of  cafks,  cafes,  bales,  boxes,  &c.  which  are  all 
carefully  wedged  off  from  the  bottom,  fides,  pump-well, 
&c.  and  great  attention  paid  that  the  moll  weighty  materials 
are  flowed  .neareft  to  the  centre  of  gravity,  or  bearing  of  the 
{hip  ; and  higher  or  lower  in  the  hold  agreeably  to  tbe  form 
of  the  veflel.  A full  low-built  veflel  requires  them  to  be 
flowed  high  up,  that  the  centre  of  gravity  may  be  raifed, 
to  keep  her  from  rolling  away  her  mails,  and  from  being 
.too  ftiff  and  labourfome ; as,  on  the  contrary,  a narrow  high- 
built  veflel  requires  the  jnoft  weighty  materials  to  be  flowed 
low  down,  neareft  the  kelfon,- that  the  centre  of  gravity 
may  be  kept  low,  to  enable  .her  to  carry  fail,  and  to  prevent 
her  overfettihg, 

i Sir  ' . ■ B'allafi 
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Ballajl  allowed  to  the  following  Ships. 


Guns 

Ton  1 
mge 

l run 
Ton* 

shingle 

Tons. 

Guns. 

Ton  I 
nagtf.j 

Iron 

Tons. 

Shingle 

Tons. 

X 10 

2290 

180 

37° 

36 

870 

65 

160 

IOO 

20Q0 

180 

37° 

3* 

700 

65 

I40 

98 

21  IO 

160 

- 35° 

28 

600 

60 

IOO 

90 

1S7O 

IOO 

35° 

24 

500 

5° 

80 

80 

l6iO 

140 

300 

2» 

450 

5° 

70 

7+ 

I7OO 

80 

270 

20 

4OO 

5° 

60 

64 

137° 

70 

260 

.Sloop 

300 

5° 

40 

5° 

I IOO 

6? 

1 70 

Brig 

160 

3° 

4+ 

000 

65 

160 

Cutter 

20 

Seldom 

3 8 

930 

70 

1 70 

j Sloop 

15 

any. 

By  the  19th  Geo.  II.  it  is  enabled,  that  if  after  June  1, 
1746,  any  mailer  or  owner,  or  any  perfon  adting  as  matter 
of  any  ihip  or  other  veffel  whatfoever,  (hall  call,  throw  out, 
or  unlade,  or  if  there  (hall  be  thrown  out,  &c.  of  any  veffel, 
being  within  any  haven,  port,  road,  channel,  or  navigable 
river  within  England,  any  ballaft,  rubbifh,  gravel,  earth, 
ftone,  wreck,  or  filth,  but  only  upon  the  land,  where  the 
tide  or  water  never  flows  or  runs  ; any  one  or  more  juftices 
for  the  county  or  place  where  or  near  which  the  offence 
fhall  be  committed,  upon  the  information  thereof,  fhall  fum- 
mon  or  iffue  his  warrant  for  bringing  the  matter  or  owner 
of  the  veffel,  or  other  perfon  adting  as  fuch,  before  him  ; 
and  upon  appearance  or  defaidt,  (hall  proceed  to  examine 
the  matter  of  and  upon  proof  made  thereof,  either  by  con- 
felfion  of  the  party,  or  on  view  of  the  juftice,  or  upon  the 
oath  of  one  or  more  creditable  witneffes,  he  ihall  convift  the 
faid  matter,  &c.  and  fine  him  at  his  diferetion  for  every  fuch 
offence  any  fum  not  exceeding  5I.  nor  under  50s.  See.  ; and 
for  want  of  fufficient  diftrefs,  the  juftice  is  to  commit  the 
matter,  or  perfon  adting  as  fuch,  and  convicted  as  aforelaid, 
to  the  common  gaol  or  houfe  of  corredtion,  for  the  fpace  of 
two  months,  or  until  payment  of  the  penalties. 

Befides  the  above  general  adt  relating  to  ballaft,  there  are 
the  6 Geo.  II.  c.  29.  and  the  32  Geo.  II.  which  regulate 
the  ballafting  of  merchant  veffels  in  the  river  Thames,  plac- 
ing it  under  the  diredtion  of  the  corporation  of  Trinity- 
houfe.  Elements  and  Practice  of  Rigging  and  Seamanihip, 
■vol.  ii.  p.  2X3,  Sec. 

Ballast,  to  trench  the , denotes,  to  divide  the  ballaft 
into  two  ieveral  parts  or  more,  in  the  fhip’s  hold,  com- 
monly done  to  find  a leak  in  the  bottom  of  a ihip,  or  to  un- 
dock her. 

Ballast,  the,  Jhools,  that  is,  runs  over  from  the  one  fide 
to  the  other.  Hence  it  is  that  corn,  and  all  kinds  of  grain, 
is  dangerous  lading,  for  that  is  apt  to  (hoot.  To  prevent 
which,  they  make  pouclcs,  that  is,  bulk-heads  of  boards,  to 
keep  it  up  fail,  that  it  may  not  run  from  fide  to  fide,  as  the 
Ihip  heels  upon  a tack. 

BAI.LASTAGE.  See  Lastage. 

BALLATOONS,  large,  heavy  luggage-boats,  carrying 
goods  by  the  river  from  Aftracan  and  the  Cafpian  lea  to 
Mofcow.  Thefe  will  carry  from  a hundred  to  two  hundred 
ton  ; and  have  from  a hundred  to  a hundred  and  ten,  or 
twenty,  men  employed  to  row,  and  tow  them  along. 

BALLF.NDEN,  or  Bellenden,  fir  John,  in  Biography, 
an  elegant  Scots  writer  of  the  fixteenth  century,  defeended 
of  an  ancient  and  honourable  family  in  Scotland,  was  pro- 
bably born  and  educated  in  France.  Having  in  his  youth 
ferved  in  the  court,  and,  as  fome  writers  fuggeft,  having 
been  employed  in  the  education  of  James  V.,  lie  was  diftin- 
guiihed  by  the  favour  and  patronage  of  that  prinee,  and  ob- 
it I 


tamed  extraordinary  preferment  in  the  church,  as  well  as  the 
office  of  clerkof  accounts,  occupied  by  his  father  Mr.  Thomas 
Ballenden  of  AucViinoul,  in  1541.  The  work  by  which  he 
gained  the  liigheft  reputation,  was  his  tranflation  of  Hedlor 
Boethius  out  of  Latin  into  the  Scots  tongue,  performed  by 
the  command  of  his  royal  matter,  intitled,  “ The  Hiftory 
and  Chronicles  of  Scotland,  See.”  and  publilhed  in  folio  at 
Edinburgh,  A.D.  1536.  This  verfxon,  in  which  the  tranf- 
lator  took  the  liberty  of  augmenting  and  amending  the  ori- 
ginal as  he  thought  proper,  was  well  received  both  in 
Scotland  and  England,  and  foon  became  the  ftandard  of  that 
hiftory.  In  the  i'ucceeding  reign,  he  was  one  of  the  lords 
of  feifion ; and  being  a zealous  Romanift,  he  affiduoufly 
laboured,  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Laing,.  to  hinder  the 
progrefs  of  the  reformation.  His  zeal  involved  him  in  dif- 
putes,  which  obliged  him  to  quit  Scotland,  and  remove  to 
Rome,  where,  it  is  faid,  he  died  A.  D.  1550.  He  was  a 
man  of  great  parts,  and  one  of  ihe  fineft  poets  of  which  his 
country  could  boaft.  His  works,  that  are  Hill  extant,  are 
diftinguifhed  by  that  noble  enthufiafm,  which  is  the  foul  of 
poetry.  His  poem,  intitled  “ Vertue  and  Vyce,”  was* 
addreffed  to  the  monarch  of  the  Scots,  James  V. ; and  his 
other  pieces,  both  printed  and  in  MS.  are  now  buried  in  ob- 
livion. In  Carmichael’s  collection  of  Scottifh  poems,  there 
are  fome  of  this  author  on  various  fubjeCts.  Biog.  Brit. 

Ballenden  Point,  in  Geography,  a projecting  point  in 
the  bottom  of  Donegal  bay,  on  the  north-weft  coait  of 
Ireland,  fouth-weft  by  fouth  \ fouth.  Eight  miles  from. 
Enifmurry  ifland. 

BALLENESS  Islands,  are  four  fmall  iflands  on  the 
fouth  of  Troy  ifland,  oft’  the  N.W.  point  of  Ireland,  called 
Beg,  Do  way,  Bofin,  and  Maghere  Welley.  Between  Troy" 
illand  and  Ballenefs,  there  is  a good  road  and  fafe  anchorage 
from  a foutherly  or  eafterly  wind. 

BALLENTAY  Port  is  about  2*  leagues  eaft  from. 
Skerries  ifland,  or  port  Rufch,  upon  the  main,  on  the  north 
coaft  of  Ireland ; fouth  and  fomewhat  weft  from  Rathlin 
ifland,  and  Dummer’s  rocks. 

BALLEROY,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Calvados,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in  the  diftriCt  of 
Bayeux,  fix  leagues  fouth  of  Caen,  and  2\  S.  S.  W.  of 
Bayeux.  The  place  contains  1176  and  the  canton  14,484- 
inhabitants  : the  territory  includes  197^  kiliometres  and  29 
communes. 

BALLERUS,  in  Ichthyology,  the  name  under  which  the 
Gmelinian  cyprinus  latus  is  noticed  by  Jonft.  and  other 
old  authors. 

Ba  i.lerus,  a fpecies  of  Cyprinus,  with  forty  rays  in  the 
Anal  fin.  Linnaeus  F’n.  Suec.  This  fifth  inhabits  the  lakes, 
in  fome  parts  of  Europe,  and  near  the  Cafpian  fea.  The 
head  is  fmall,  obtufe,  and  brown  in  the  front;  cheeks  and' 
gill-covers  alternately  blue,  yellow,  or  red  ; eyes  large  ; iris 
yellow,  with  two  black  fpots;  jaws  equal,  lower  one  curved; 
back  carinated  ; lateral  line  ftraight,  variegated  with  brown 
dots ; edges  of  the  fins  blue  ; dorfal  fin  placed  farther  back 
from  the  head  than  the  peCtoral  one  ; anal  fin  very  broad  ; 
tail  lunated.  Weight  in  general  about  a pound  ; depofits 
an  immer.fe  number  of  eggs  in  April ; grows  flowly,  is  . thin,’ 
and  covered  with  minute  lax  feales ; the  colour  above  is 
blackilh-blue,  yellowifh  on  the  fides,  filvery  below,  and  red- 
diih  on  the  belly  ; flefli  not  very  good.  Bloch  obferves  that 
the  number  of  rays  in  the  anal  fin  amount  to  one  more  than 
Linnaeus  mentions,  and  charaCterifes  the  fpecies  as  having 
forty-one  rays  in  the  anal  fin  ; cyprinus  pinna  ani  radiis  41.. 
Bloch. 

BALLET,  or  Bale.t,  Baletto,  a kind  of  dramatic 
poem,  leprefenting  fome- fabulous  action  or  fubjeCt,  divided 
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into  feveral  entries;  in  which  feveral  perfons  appear,  and  re- 
cite things  under  the  name  of  fome  deity,  or  other  illudrious 
chara&er. 

Ballet,  from  m,  to  cajl , is  more  particularly  uled 
for  a ftage  dance.  Rouffeau  defines  this  word  a theatrical 
aftion,  reprelented  by  dancing,  guided  by  muiic.  The 
term  is  derived  from  the  old  French  word  boiler,  to  dance, 
finer,  divert  one’s  felf.  The  muiic  of  a ballet  ought  to  be 
ftilT  more  cadenced  and  accented  than  mere  vocal  melody  ; 
as  it  is  the  bufmefs  of  muiic  to  fugged  to  the  dancer  that 
animation  ar.d  exprefiion  which  the  linger  acquires  from  the 
words  ; and  it  is  likewife  her  bufinefs  to  fupply,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  foul  and  the  paflions,  all  that  the  dancer  cannot 
prefent  to  the  eyes  of  the  fpedtator. 

Ballet  is  likewife  the  name  given  in  France  to  a whim- 
fical  kind  of  opera,  where  dancing  is  hardly  more  in  place 
than  in  the  others,  or  productive  of  better  effects.  In  mod 
of  thefe  ballets,  the  feveral  adts  feem  fo  many  different 
fubje&s,  connefted  together  only  by  fome  general  relation 
foreign  to  the  aCtion,  which  the  fpe&ator  would  not 
difeover,  if  the  author  did  not  make  it  known  in  the  prologue. 

Thefe  ballets  contain  other  little  ballets,  which  are  called 
fedivals  or  entertainments  ; they  are  likewife  called  fuits  or 
feries  of  dances,  which  fucceed  each  other  without  fubjedt 
or  conne&ion  with  the  principal  adtion,  and  where  the  prin- 
cipal dancers  tell  you  nothing  but  that  they  dance  well. 
This  arrangement,  by  no  means  theatrical,  may  do  very 
well  for  a private  ball,  where  each  individual  has  fulfilled  his 
objedt  diffidently,  when  he  has  amufed  himfelf,  and  where 
the  intered  which  the  fpedtator  takes  in  this  individual,  dii- 
penfes  with  his  giving  him  any  other  gratification.  But 
this  defedt  in  the  fubjedt  and  connection,  ought  never  to  be 
differed  on  a public  dage,  nor  even  in  the  reprefentation  of  a 
ball,  where  the  whole  ought  to  be  combined  by  a fecret  adtion, 
which  keeps  up  the  attention  and  intereds  of  the  fpedtator. 
In  general,  every  dance  which  reprefents  nothing  but  itfelf, 
and  every  ballet  which  is  only  a ball,  fhould  be  baniffied  from 
the  theatre.  Indeed  every  adtion  on  the  dage  is  the  repre- 
fentation of  another  adtion,  and  what  we  fee  there  is  only 
the  image  of  what  we  fuppofe  there  ; fo  that  it  ought  not 
to  be  merely  this  or  that  dancer  who  prefents  himielf  to 
your  obfervation,  but  the  perfon  whole  charadter  he  has 
affumed.  Thus,  though  the  private  dance  can  reprefent 
nothing  but  itfelf,  the  theatrical  dance  ought  neceffarily  to 
be  the  reprefentation  of  fomething  elfe,  in  the  fame  manner 
as  the  finger  reprefents  a perfon  that  is  (peaking,  and  the 
decoration  of  other  places  than  thofe  which  he  occupies. 

The  word  ballets  are  thofe  which  are  founded  on  alle- 
gorical fubjedts,  and  which  reprefent  nothing  but  an  imita- 
tion of  an  imitation.  The  whole  art  of  this  kind  of  dramas 
confids  in  the  perfonifying  intellectual  images,  and  in  making 
■the  lpedfator  fee  what  he  difbelieves;  as  if,  indead  of  attach- 
ing him  to  the  dage,  it  were  meritorious  to  carry  him  from  it. 
Befides,  this  fpecies-of  reprefentation  requires  fo  much  fub- 
tiltv  in  the  dialogue,  that  the  compofer  of  the  muiic  finds 
himfelf  loit  in  the  land  of  points,  allufions,  and  epigrams, 
while  the  fpedtator  does  not  forget  himfelf  a moment. 
When  the  words  of  an  opera  fpeak  fenfe,  the  mufic  will  learn 
to  fpeak  it  likewife. 

Thefe  reflexions  of  Rouffeau,  according  to  M.  Framery, 
are  now  ufelefs,  as  this  kind  of  fpectacle  no  longer  exids. 
But  as  we  wiffi  to  record  the  productions  of  each  art, 
Rouffeau’s  account  of  the  ballets  of  his  time  will  be  hido- 
rical  of  what  they  were  at  the  period  when  he  wrote,  that  is 
about  fifty  years  ago  ; and  we  think  what  Jean  Jaques  fays 
of  allegorical  ballets,  would  fuit  the  mythological  nearly  as 
well. 


Ballet  is  one  of  the  longed  and  mod  elaborate  articles 
of  the  new  French  Encyclopedie.  When  M.  Framery 
(eems  to  have  exhauded  the  fubjedt,  it  is  refumed  by  his 
colleague  in  the  mudcal  department,  M.  Guinguene,  who  has 
dill  found  much  to  fay  on  the  fubjedt.  Ballet,  he  informs 
us,  is  a term  that  includes  three  different  kinds  of  exhibition 
on  the  Lyric  dage.  In  the  fird,  the  dance  conditutes  only 
a fubordinate  part  of  the  adtion  reprefented  ; in  the  fecond  it 
is  the  principal  part,  poetry  and  vocal  mufic  then  becoming 
acced'ories  in  their  turn;  and,  laltly,  in  the  third,  the  whole 
bufinefs  is  performed  in  dancing;  and  in  reprefenting  an 
adtion  in  which  the  performers  neither  fpeak  nor  fing;  they 
dance.  The  fird  kind  is  (imply  called  a ballet : the  fecond 
a ballet- opera,  or  opera  ballet ; an  opera  with  dances  ana- 
logous  to  the  drama  : the  third  is  called  a pantomine  ballet . 

“To  treat  this  fubjedt  in  its  full  extent  (fays  M.  Guin- 
guene) would  require  a volume.” — And  an  excellent  volume 
has  already  been  written  on  the  fubjedt,  by  the  celebrated 
Noverre,  intitled  “ Lettres  fur  la  Daufe,”  5760.  In  1754, 
M.  Cahufac  had  publiffied  a p leafing  work  in  3 vols.  “Sur 
la  Danfe  ancienne  et  moderne,”  an  hidorical  treatife.  But 
father  Menediere’s  treatife,  “ Des  Ballets  anc.  et  mod.  felon 
la  rigle  du  Theatre,”  1682,  is  perhaps  the  mod  curious  of 
them  all,  in  the  hidorical  part. 

Mufic  is  io  infeparable  from  the  dance,  that  the  word 
ballet  may  be  regarded  as  a mufical  term.  The  mufic  to 
opera  dances  uied  to  be  furniffied  by  the  compofer  of  the 
airs  and  relatives.  Haffe,  Jomelli,  and  Gluck,  didinguiffied 
thcmfelves  as  much  by  the  mufic  of  grand  ballets,  as  by  the 
opera  itielf  ; as  did  our  countryman  Dr.  Arne,  by  the  dances 
in  Comus.  Of  late  years,  it  has  been  generally  affigned  to 
the  principal  fecond  violin  to  compofe  the  mufic  and  head 
the  band,  in  the  dances  between  the  aids  of  an  opera.  Agus, 
Noteri,  and  Le  Brun  the  hautboy  player,  performed  this 
office  during  many  feafons;  and  their  bufinefs  was  executed 
for  a coniiderable  time  to  the  fatisfadtion  of  the  public  and 
the  performers,  by  the  late  Sig.  Both.  The  airs  of  many 
ballets  were  ufually  brought  from  France,  particularly  thofe 
of  Rameau;  but  Teller,  a German,  about  twenty  years  ago. 
acquired  great  reputation  by  the  mufic  of  his  chaconnes  and 
ballets  heroiques.  See  Dance,  and  Panto  m i me. 

Ballet,  in  Engliih  Poetry,  &c-  See  Ballad. 

BALLEXFORI),  James,  in  Biography,  born  at  Ge- 
neva, in  Otdober  1726,  became  a didinguiffied  practitioner 
of  medicine  in  that  city,  where  he  lived  much  edeemed,  to 
the  year  1 774,  and  publiffied  the  following:  “ Differtation 
fur  1’ Education  Phyfique  des  Enfans,”  Paris,  1762,  8vo. 
“Differtation  fur  les  caiifes  principales  de  la  rnort  d’un  auffi 
grand  nombre  d’Enfans,.  &c.”  Geneva,  1775,  8vo.  Eloy 
Diet.  Hidor. 

BAELEZE,  Ballize,  or  Wallis,  in  Geography,  a 
river  in  the  peninfula  of  Yucatan,  New  Spain,  runs  north- 
eaderly  above  200  miles,  and  difeharges  itfelf  into  the  bay  of 
Honduras,  oppolite  to  the  north  end  of  Turneffifland.  By 
the  treaty  of  peace  in  1783,  it  is  agreed  that  Britifh  fubjedts 
{hall  have  the  right  of  cutting  and  carrying  away  logwood  in 
the  didridt  lying  between  this  river  and  that  of  Rio  Honde 
on  the  north,  which  falls  into  Hanover  bay.  The  unalter- 
able boundaries  are  the  courfe  of  the  rivers. 

BALLIACE,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Illyria,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Apollonia.  Strabo. 

BALLIAGE,  a fmall  duty  paid  to  the  city  of  London, 
by  aliens,  and  even  denizens,  for  certain  commodities  ex- 
ported by  them;  which  they  claim  by  their  charter,  dated 
the  5th  of  September,  in  theiixteenth  of  Charles  II.  con- 
firmed by  the  twentieth  rule  of  the  Book  of  Rates  and  by 
2 W.  tic  M.  cap.  8. 
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BALLIANI,  John  Baptist,  in  Biography,  a fenator 
of  Geneva,  was  born  in  1586,  anddiftinguiffied  himfelf  among 
natural  philofophers  by  a Latin  treatife,  “ On  the  natural 
motion  of  heavy  bodies,”  firft  printed  in  1638,  and  repub- 
lifhed  in  1646,  with  many  valuable  additions.  Having 
paffed  with  honour  through  many  public  offices,  he  died  in 

1 666.  f 

BALLIBAY,  in  Geography,  a market  and  poit  town  ot 
the  county  of  Monaghan,  provinceof  Ulfter,  Ireland,  fituated 
53  miles  north  by  weft  of  Dublin.  This  town  was  in  a 
wretched  ftate  ; but  of  late  years,  fince  the  eftabliffiment  of 
its  linen  market,  it  is  greatly  improved,  and  feveral  new 
houfes  have  heen  built.  There  is  a market-houfe,  and  a 
market  on  Saturdays,  at  which  webs  are  purchafed  to  the 
amount  of  1500I.  weekly.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
town  are  the  extenfive  bleach-greens  and  mills  of  Crieve,  at 
which  50,000  webs  are  bleached.  Turf  is  fo  abundant, 
that  it  is  fold  in  the  town  of  Ballibay  at  for  a horfeload. 
A diftridl  called  the  Cahills,  in  this  neighbourhood,  is  re- 
markable for  producing  a heavy  crop  of  flax,  equal  to 
twenty-eight  ftone  of  fcutched  flax  to  the  quarter  of  an  acre, 
and  from  one  bufhel  of  feed  fovvn  ; this  is  an  immenfe  pro- 
duce, but  the  quality  is  proportionably  coarfe.  Sir  Charles 
Coote’s  Statiftical  Account  of  Monaghan. 

BALLIBOY,  a fmall  poll  and  fair  town  of  the  King’s 
county,  province  of  Leinfter,  Ireland,  fituaied  on  the  Silver 
river,  and  giving  name  to  one  of,the  baronies  in  that  county; 
which  from  the  average  rent,  Hated  by  Mr.  Young,  and 
compared  with  that  of  the  other  baronies,  feems  to  contain 
the  worll  ground  in  it.  Diftance  from  Dublin  56  Iriffi 
miles.  N.  lat.  530  8'.  W.  long.  70  39'.  Young’s 
Tour.  . 

BALLIELLA,  or  Balliela  Point,  the  fouth-eaft 
point  of  Galway  bay,  on  the  weft  coaft  of  Ireland,  eleven 
leagues  north-eaft  by  eaft  from  Loup’s  head. 

BALLIMONEY,  a poll  and  market-town  of  the  coun- 
ty of  Antrim  in  Ireland,  not  far  from  Coleraine,  and  107^ 
Iri fit  miles  from  Dublin.  It  is  a pretty  large  town,  and  has 
a good  market,  elprcially  for  linens,  |-ths  wide,  called  Cole- 
raines.  Between  it  and  Ballymena  is  much  grazing  land, 
from  which  Bellaft  is  in  great  meafure  fupplied  with  provi- 
sions for  exportation.  N.  lat.  55^  4'.  W.  long.  6°23'. 

BALLIMORE,  a fmall  poll  town,  or  rather  village,  of 
the  county  of  Weftmeath,  in  Ireland,  feated  on  the  weft 
lide  of  Lough  Seudy.  It  was  a ftrong  garnfon  of  the  En- 
glifh  forces  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  war  of  1641,  being 
conveniently  fituated  between  Mullingar  and  Athlone,  and 
deriving  great  advantage  from  the  lake.  The  name  of  this 
place  implies  the  great  town,  and  it  may  probably  have  de- 
clined coniiderably  in  importance ; but  the  idea  of  a great 
town,  when  this  name  was  given,  mull  have  been  very  dif- 
ferent from  that  now  entertained.  Diftance  from  Dublin  50 
Iriffi  miles.  N.  lat.  53°  26.  W.  long.  7°  33'.  Colledl. 
Vlibern.  Beaufort’s  Map  &c. 

Ballimore  Enjlace,  a fmall  town,  in  a detached  part  of 
the  county  of  Dublin,  in  Ireland,  pleafantly  fituated  on 
the  Liffey,  over  which  it  has  an  bandfome  bridge;  it  has  da- 
cayed  on  account  of  the  great  fouthern  road  from  Dublin 
having  been  turned  fo  as  to  pafs  through  Kilcullen.  Near 
this  town  is  Rufsborough,  the  feat  of  lord  Milltown,  uni- 
verfally  efteemed  one  of  the  moft  fuperb  in  Ireland,  and  con- 
taining a valuable  collection  of  paintings  by  feveral  eminent 
matters.  There  is  alfo  a great  natural  curiofity  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, the  water-fall  of  Poll-a-phuca,  or  the  daemon’s 
hoie,  formed  by  a river  which  rifes  in  the  county  of  Wick- 
low, and  here  falls  into  the  Liffey.  Lord  Milltown,  the 
proprietor,  has  fpared  no  pains  to  affift  the  natural  beauties 


of  the  fpot,  having  planted  its  fine  hanging  banks,  and 
built  feveral  cottages  and  grottoes  for  the  reception  and  ac- 
commodation of  the  numerous  parties  that  refort  to  it.  Di- 
ftance from  Dublin  17^  miles.-  N.  lat.  530  7'.  W.  long. 

73',  Wilfon’s  Book  of  Roads.  Dodd’s  Traveller’s  Director, 
1801. 

BALLIMOTE,  a village  in  the  county  of  Sligo,  Ire- 
land, which  deferves  to  be  mentioned,  on  account  of  the 
flouri filing  afpect  which  the  linen  bufinefs  wears  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood. The  great  exertionsof  the  late  Mr.  Fitzmaurice, 
brother  to  the  prefent  marquis  of  Lanfdowne,  firft  efta- 
blifhed  this  manufacture,  which  is  fpread  throughout  all 
the  adjoining  country.  Beaufort.  Young. 

BALLINA,  a town  of  the  county  of  Mayo,  in  Ireland, 
fituated  on  the  river  Moy,  and  connected  by  a bridge  over 
that  river  with  Ardnarce,  in  the  county  of  Sligo,  forming 
together  one  town,  which  is  neat  and  thriving,  and  has  a 
briflc  market  for  linen  every  week.  Mr.  Arthur  Young  de- 
fcribes  its  iituation  as  uncommonly  pleafing.  It  has  a falmon 
fiffiery,  which  is  one  of  the  moft  coniiderable  in  the  ifiand, 
fupplying  feventy  or  eighty  tons  of  falted  fifh,  befides  the 
freih.  It  waslet  for  52ol.ayear  in  1776.  This  town  being 
near  Killala,  was  foon  taken  poffeffion  of  by  the  French 
under  general  Humbert  in  the  late  invafion,  and  many  de- 
predations' were  committed  there  by  the  rebels.  Its  diftance 
from  Dublin  129  Iriffi  miles.  N.  lat.  54  6'  30".  W.  long. 
8 59'.  Beaufort.  Young. 

BALLINACOURTY  Point,  a cape  on  the  fouth 
coaft  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Waterford,  and  north 
fide  of  Dungarvon  bay,  four  miles  eaft  of  Dungarvon. 

BALLINAHINCH,  a barony  in  the  wellern  part  of 
the  county  of  Galway,  and  province  of  Connaught,  Ire- 
land, better  known  by  its  ancient  name  of  Connamara,  or 
Conmacnemara,  which  implies  the  chief  tribe  on  the  great  fea. 
This  large  diftricl  is  very  rude  and  mountainous,  and  as 
might  be  expeCted,  very  thinly  inhabited.  Some  of  the 
hills  are  very  high  ; efpecially  the  vaft  ridge  called  Beanna- 
beola,  or  the  twelve  pins,  which  is  a well-known  feamark, 
confifting  of  almoft  perpendicular  rocks.  At  the  foot  of 
this  ridge,  clofe  to  the  little  village  of  Baliinahinch,  a charm- 
ing lake  fpreads  itfelf  for  iome  miles  ; and  on  the  river 
which  runs  from  it  into  Roundftone  bay,  there  is  a great 
falmon  fiffiery.  On  the  fides  of  hills,  and  in  the  rallies, 
which  are  watered  by  rivers  and  fmall  lakes,  and  ffieltered 
in  fome  places  by  the  venerable  remains  of  ancient  woods, 
the  foil  is  moitly  inclined  to  a black  bog  ; but  gravel,  land, 
or  rock  lie  at  no  greater  depth  than  from  one  to  three  feet 
below  the  furface.  Great  quantities  of  kelp  are  made  all 
along  the  coaft,  and  by  manuring  with  fea  wreck,  the  land 
is  rendered  very  produ&ive  to  the  fcattered  families  that  in- 
habit it,  who  are  all  little  farmers  and  hardy  fiffiermen.  Be- 
fides the  herring  fiffiery,  which  employs  a great  many  per- 
fons,  there  is  a fiffiery  of  fun-fiffi  on  the  coaft  from  the  10th 
of  April  to  the  10th  of  May,  which  is  carried  on  by  the 
herring  boats.  Mr.  Young  fays,  that  one  fiffi  is  valued  at 
five  pounds,  and  that  if  a boat  takes  three  fiffi  in  the 
month,  it  is  reckoned  good  hick.  The  number  of  boats  em- 
ployed is  from  40  to  50.  The  indented  ffiores  of  this  ba- 
rony abound  in  well  ffieltered  havens,  of  which  no  ufe  is 
made  except  by  fmugglers,  who  carry  on  bufinefs  very  ex- 
tenfively,  and  almoft  without  iiiterrnption.  The  bays  of 
Kilkerran,  Birterbuy,  Roundftone,  and  Ballinakill,  are  the 
largeft,  and  the  fine  harbour  of  Killery,  on  which  is  a fiffi- 
ing  town,  is  at  the  northen  extremity  of  this  diftrifil.  On 
the  promontory  of  Slymehead,  forming  the  north  extremity 
of  Birterbuy  bay,  is  a light  houfe.  In  this  barony  are  made 
thofe  woollen  bookings,  known  throughout  Ireland  by  the 
, name 
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■name  of  Conriamanr,  and  very  good  blankets  ; and  the  en- 
couragement  given  by  the  prefent  pkofeffor  (Col.  Martin, 
M.P.  for  the  county)  to  fettlers  from  Ulfter,  will  probably 
contribute  much  to  the  improvement  of  what  is  now  one  of 
the  mod  rude  and  uncivilized  diftriCts  in  Ireland.  A late 
traveller  obferves,  that  even  in  Galway,  within  15  miles  of 
it,  Connamara  was  lefs  known  than  the  iflands  of  the  Paci- 
fic ocean  ; and  that  he  was  advifed  not  to  venture  into  it. 
Such  a dread  had  the  inhabitants  of  this  town  of  the  clan 
of  O’Flahertys,  which  pofleffed  it,  that  death  was  threat- 
ened, by  an  infcription  over  the  gate,  to  every  perfon  of 
that  name  found  within  the  walls.  Yet  notwithftanding 
their  ancient  charadter,  the  above-mentioned  traveller,  in 
his  ramble  through  the  country,  found  the  people  peaceable 
and  friendly,  and  lefs  favage  in  their  appearance  than  the 
peafantry  near  the  capital.  They  are  in  general  much  better 
clothed,  and  are  more  induftrious.  The  women,  like  thofe 
of  Wales,  knit  as  they  go  from  one  place  to  another. 
Smuggling  is  very  general ; and  it  is  confidered  fuch  an  afy- 
lum  for  deferters,  that  it  is  not  uncommon  for  poor  peafants 
to  go  acrofs  Lough  Corrib,  and  enlift  ; and  when  they  are 
paid  and  clothed,  take  the  firft  opportunity  of  returning, 
after  which  they  are  never  heard  of.  There  are  many  traces 
throughout  the  country  of  its  having  been  cultivated  in  an- 
cient times  by  fome  intelligent  people.  Dr.  Beaufort’s  Me- 
moirs. Mr.  Young’s  Tour.  Latocnaye’s  Rambles  through 
Ireland. 

Ballinahinch,  a market  and  poll  town  of  the  ounty 
of  Down,  in  Ireland,  fituated  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the 
county,  and  for  that  reafon  occafionally  fixed  on  for  meet- 
ings of  the  farming  fociety,  and  others  of  a public  nature. 
It  was  the  fcene  of  a dreadful  engagement  in  the  late  rebel- 
lion, the  infurgents  being  numerous,  aud  ilrongly  polled  in 
the  lawn  before  lord  Moira’s  houfe,  which  is  dole  to  the 
town.  They  were  however  defeated  with  eonfiderable  lofs, 
and  one  fide  of  the  town  entirely  deftroyed.  In  its  neigh- 
bourhood, at  the  fkirt  of  Slicbh  Groob  mountain,  is  a fulphu- 
reo- chalybeate  fpring,  which  is  much  frequented.  The 
water  is  very  clear  and  cold,  and  of  a highly  dilagreeable 
fmell  and  talle,  like  fome  of  the  waters  of  Aix  la  Chapelle. 
Dillance  from  Dublin,  76  Irifh  miles.  N.  lat.  54  23'.  W. 
Iong.50  48'.  Dr.  Beaufort’s  Map.  Book  of  Roads.  Rutty 
on  Mineral  waters. 

BALLINAKILL,  a fair,  market,  and  poll  town,  of 
the  Queen’s  county,  in  Ireland,  fituate  48  Irifh  miles  fouth- 
W’efl  of  Dublin.  Until  the  union  took  place  it  was  alfo  a 
borough  town,  and  returned  two  members  to  parliament. 

It  now  has  a brewery  and  three  tan-yards,  befides  fome  in- 
eonfiderable  woollen  factories.  The  ruins  of  acaflle  yet  re- 
main, which  was  battered  by  general  Fairfax,  and  bravely 
defended  by  the  garrifon.  Coote’s  Statill.  Account  of 
Queen’s  County. 

BALLINASKELIGS,  a haven  in  the  county  of  Kerry, 
Ireland,  between  Kenmare  river  and  Dingle  bay.  It  is 
deep  and  open,  but  not  (heltered  from  foutherly  winds.  It 
takes  its  name  from  a town,  of  which  fcarcely  a trace  is 
now  to  be  feen  ; but  which  is  in  Stanihurfl’s  Catalogue 
of  the  haven  towns  of  Ireland,  prefixed  to  F oilinfhead’s 
Chronicle.  The  ruins  of  a monallery  are  near  the  Ihore, 
which  formerly  belonged  to  the  Augultine  order,  and  was 
removed  from  the  greater  Skelig  ifiand  to  this  place.  From, 
thefe  iflands  the  town  took  its  name  In  the  neighbourhood 
is  St.  Michael’s  well,  one  of  thofe  holy  iprings  to  be  met 
with  in  every  part  of  Ireland,  which  are  frequented  by  the 
common  people  on  the  day  of  the  patron  faint,  and  which  are 
fuppofed  to  cure  all  manner  ofdifeafes.  This  devotion  paid 
to  wells  has  been  mentioned  as  one  of  the  remains  of  D rad- 


ical superftitiop,  though  seemingly  without  fufficient  au- 
thority. N.  Lat.  yi1-  42'.  W.  long.  9 20'.  Smith’s  Hit. 
tory  of  Kerry,  Rambles  through  Ireland.  Hollinfhead’t 
Chronicle. 

BALLINASLOE,  a finall  hut  neat  and  well-built  town 
of  the  county  of  Galway,  in  the  province  of  Connaught, 
Ireland.  It  is  fituated  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  river  Suck 
(though  in  many  maps  it  is  placed  on  the  ea{l  fide,  in  the 
county  of  Roicommon),  which  river  from  the  nature  of  the 
country  might  be  eafily  made  navigable  to  the  Shannon.  It 
is  one  of  the  moll  thriving  towns  in  the  county,  having  a 
great  wool  fair  on  the  13th  of  July,  and  feveral  cattle  fairs, 
at  which- 10,000  oxen  and  iqo,ooo  (beep  were  fold  annually 
from  the  paftures  of  Galway,  Clare,  and  Mayo.  From 
the  increafe  of  tillage  however,  and  other  caufes,  the  num- 
ber of  fheep  is  laid  to  have  decreafed.  At~one  of  thefe 
fairs,  a fiiow  of  cattle  and  premiums  have  lately  been  intro- 
duced, under  the  aufpices  of  the  farming  fociety  of  Ireland, 
for  the  laudable  purpofe  of  improving  the  breeds.  The 
wool  fair  was  eftablifhed  in  1757,  by  Mr.  Trench,  father  of 
the  prefent  lord  vifeount  Dunlo,  to  whom  the  town  belongs  ^ 
and  on  account  of  the  more  convenient  lituation  of  Balli- 
nafloe  in  the  heart  ol  the  wool  country,  and  the  great  at- 
tention paid  to  the  accommodation  of  thofe  who  frequent . 
it;  it  has  tlken  the  lead  of  Mullingar  fail-,  and  is  now  per- 
haps the  great  eft  for  wool  in  the  united  kingdom.  Several 
days  generally  elapfe  before  the  buyers  and  fellers  can  agree 
refpedling  the  price;  during  which  period,  the  news  of  the 
day  is  as  eagerly  fought  as  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  and 
often  produces  a eonfiderable  effect.  The  number  of  bags- 
ufually  brought  to  the  fair  for  fome  years  pail  was  about 
•1500,  each  containing  about  eight  hundred  weight;  but 
this  is  fcarcely  a fourth  part  of  what  is  engaged  from  the 
country  gentlemen  at  the  fame  time,  at  a fomewhat  higher 
price.  Mr.  A.  Young  has  made  a comparifon  between  the 
price  of  wool  in  the  fleece  in  Ireland,  and  in  Lincoln  flfire  “ 
from  which  it  appears,  that  for  16  years  ending  in  1779^, 
the  average  price  in  Ireland  was  13  s.  8 d.  per  Hone  of  fix- 
teen  pounds;  and  in  Lincolnlhire  during  the  fame  years,  it 
was  9s.  3d.  for  the  fame  quantity.  The  height  of  price 
in  Ireland,  he  attributes  to  a decreafe  in  the  quantity  pro- 
duced, from  ploughing  up  great  trails  of  fheep-walks,  and 
an  increafe  in  the  confumption.  The  fame  caufes  have  con- 
tinued to  operate  in  a ftill  greater  degree,  fo  that  the  ave- 
rage price  for  four  years  ending  in  1801,  was  18  s.  as  the 
writer  of  this  article  was  informed  by  an  eminent  manufac- 
turer, A good  deal  of  large  combing  wool  was  bought 
indeed  at  a lower  price,  but  not -that  fit  for  making  cloth. 
In  comparing  the  price  of  English  and  Irifh  wool,  it  fhould 
be  mentioned  that  in  Leinfter  and  Connaught,  the  bags  are 
always  paid  for  as  wool,  which  makes  an  addition  of  four- 
pence  per  ftone  to  the  price.  Yet  though  the  price  of  wool 
is  fo  much  higher,  fuch  is  the  difference  in  the  price  o t 
labour,  that  there  is  in  time  of  peace  a eonfiderable  export 
of  worfted  yarn  to  Norwich  and  Manchefter. . The  di- 
ftance  of  Ballinafloe  from  Dublin  is  72  Irifh  miles.  N„ 
lat.  530  15',  W.  long.  8°  8k  Mr.  A.  Yonng.  Dr.  Beau- 
fort. 

BALLINROBE,  a market,  poll,  and  occafionally  an 
affize  town  of  the  county  of  Mayo,  in  Ireland,  which  is 
fmall,  but  ftourifhing,  fituated  on  the  River  Robe,  which, 
runs  into  Lough  Mafk.  Here  are  the  ruins  of  an  abbey; 
and  in  the  neighbourhood  a charter  fchool  for  forty 
boys.  Within  a few  miles  of  it,  on  the  road  to  Caftlebar, 
are  the  ruins  of  Ballintobec  abbey.  The  part  that  yet  re- 
mains entire  of  this  venerable  ftruClure,  exhibits  a fine  fpeci- 
men  of  Gothic  architecture  ; the  rafters,  if  they  maybe  fo 
8 termed. , 
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termed,  being  formed  of  hewn  {tone  joined  in  a very  Angu- 
lar manner.  A view  and  defcription  of  this  abbey  may  be 
found  in  Ledwich’s  edition  of  Grofe’s  Antiquities  of  Ire- 
land. The  dillance  of  Ballinrobe  from  Dublin  is  120  miles. 
N.  lat.  J30  34'  30".  W.  long.  90  6'. 

BALLINTOY,  a fmall  town  on  the  northern  coaft  of 
the  county  of  Antrim,  formerly  called  Bclletree,  which 
has  a tolerably  good  bay.  A vein  of  coals  was  difcovered 
here  in  1756,  which  is  wrought  with  fuch  effedf,  as  not  only 
to  fupply  a faltwork  here,  but  others  alfo  at  Portruih  and 
Colerain.  A grant  of  2000  pounds  was  made  by  parlia- 
ment in  1758  for  improving  the  harbour.  The  dillance  from 
Dublin  is  150  miles.  N.  lat.  55°  14'.  W.  long.  6°  12". 

A little  to  the  eailward  of  Ballintoy,  on  an  abrupt  and 
romantic  fhore,  is  a fmall  rocky  ifland  called  Carrick-a-rede. 
This  rock  is  feparated  from  the  adjacent  land  by  a chafm 
full  iixty  feet  in  breadth,  and  of  a depth  frightful  to  look 
at ; at  the  bottom  of  which  the  fea  ufually  breaks  with  an 
uninterrupted  roar  among  the  rocks.  This  ifland  is  peculi- 
arly well  fituated  for  the  falmon  iilhery;  but  being  inaccef- 
iible  from  the  water  except  at  one  ipot,  and  the  turbulence 
of  the  lea  making  it  difficult  to  la.id  even  here  unlefs  the 
weather  be  extremely  calm,  the  filhermen  have  contrived  a 
lingular  bridge  over  the  abyfs.  Two  ftrong  cables  are  ex- 
tended acrofs  the  gulph  by  an  expert  climber,  and  {aliened 
firmly  into  iron  rings  mortifed  into  the  rock  on  each  fide. 
Between  thefe  ropes,  a number  of  boards  about  a toot  in 
breadth  are  laid  in  fuccefiion,  fupported  at  intervals  by  crofs 
cords;  and  thus  the  pathway  is  formed,  which,  though 
broad  enough  to  bear  a man’s  foot  with  tolerable  conveni- 
ence, does  by  no  means  hide  from  view,  “ the  rocks  and 
raging  lea  beneath;”  which  in  this  fituation  exhibit  the  fa- 
tal effedls  of  a fall  in  very  ftrong  colouring,  while  the  fwing- 
ing  and  undulations  of  the  bridge  itfelf,  and  of  a Angle 
hand  rope,  which  lcarcely  any  degree  of  tenfion  can  pre- 
vent in  fo  gVeat  a length,  fugged  no  very  comfortable 
feeli  ngs  to  perfons  of  weak  nerves.  Upon  the  whole,  it  is 
a beautiful  bridge  in  the  feenery  of  a landfcape,  but  a 
frig  fitful  one  in  real  life.  Hamilton’s  Letters  on  the  Coaft 
of  Antrim. 

BALLISTA,or  Balista,  in  Antiquity,  a military  engine 
in  ufe  among  the  ancients,  fomewhat  like  our  crofs-bow, 
though  much  larger,  more  forcible,  and  more  complicated  in 
its  form.  It  was  ufed  in  the  beiieging  of  cities,  to  throw  in 
Hones  and  fometimes  darts  and  javelins;  and  received  its  name 
from  the  Greek  (iv. X?.-iy,  to  throw* 

Marcellinus  deferibes  the  ballifta  thus:  a round  iron  cy- 
linder is  faftened  between  two  planks,  from  which  reaches 
a hollow  fquare  beam  placed  crofs-wife,  faftened  with  cords, 
to  which  are  added  ferews ; at  one  end  of  this  Hands  the 
engineer,  who  puts  a wooden  {haft  with  a big  head  into  the 
cavity  of  the  beam ; this  done,  two  men  bend  the  engine, 
by  drawing  fome  wheels  ; when  the  top  of  the  head  is  drawn 
to  the  utmoft.  end  of  the  cords,  the  ihaft  is  driven  out  of 
the  ballifta,  &c.  According  to  Vitruvius,  the  ballifta  was 
made  after  divers  manners,  though  all  ufed  to  the  fame  pur- 
pose : one  fort  was  framed  with  levers  and  bars  ; another 
with  pullies  ; another  with  a crane ; and  others  with  a 
toothed-wheel.  The  ballifta  was  ranked  by  the  ancients  in 
the  fling-kind ; and  its  ilructure  and  effedl  reduced  to  the 
principles  of  the  fling  : whence  fome  writers  called  it  funda 
and  fundibulus.  Gantherus  calls  it  Balearica  machino , a3  a 
fling  peculiar  to  the  Balearic  iflands. 

M.  Rollin  joined  the  account  of  the  catapulta  and  ballifta 
together  (Arts  and  Sciences,  vol.  ii.  p.  52.),  obferving 
that  though  authors  diftinguifh  them,  they  alfo  often  con- 
found them.  The  ballifta  was  at  firft  chiefly  ufed  for  throw- 


ing Hones,  and  the  catapulta  for  lancing  darts  and  arrows 
but  by  degrees  they  were  confounded  and  indifferently  ap- 
propriated to  both.  (GrofeHift.  Eng.  Army,  vol.  i.  p.  366.) 
The  ballifta,  however,  muit  have  been  the  heavieft  and  moft 
difficult  to  carry  ; becaufe  there  were  always  a greater  num- 
ber of  the  catapulta;  in  the  army.  Livy,  in  his  defcription 
of  the  iiege  of  Carthage,  fays  there  were  an  hundred  and 
twenty  great,  and  two  hundred  fmall  catapulta;  taken  ; with 
thirty-three  great  balliftse,  and  fifty-two  fmall  ones.  Jofe- 
phus  mentions  the  fame  difference  among  the  Romans,  who 
had  three  hundred  catapultoe  and  forty  ballifta  at  the  fiege 
of  Jerufalem. 

Vegetius  fays,  that  the  ballifta  difeharged  darts  with 
fuch  rapidity  and  violenfce,  that  nothing  could  refill  their 
force.  Athenoeus  tells  us,  that  Ageliltratus  made  one  of 
little  more  than  two  feet  in  length,  which  ihot  darts  almoft 
five  hundred  paces.  There  were  others  of  much  greater 
force  which  threw  ftones  of  three  hundred  weight  upwards 
of  twenty-five  paces.  The  furprifing  effects  of  thefe  ma- 
chines are  particularly  recorded  by  Jofcphus  (Bell.  Jud. 
v.  6.) ; at  Jerufalem,  they  projetled  ftones  which  beat  down 
the  battlements,  and  broke  the  angles  of  the  towers  ; there 
was  no  phalanx  fo  deep,  but  one  of  them  would  fweep  an 
whole  file  of  it  from  one  end  to  the  other:  and  a man  who 
Hood  by  Jofephus,  had  his  head  taken  off  by  a ilone  at 
the  dillance  oi  three  hundred  and  feventy-five  paces.  ( Rol- 
lin  Arts  <x  Sc.  ii.  52,  53.)  Tacitus  too  has  recorded  more 
than  one  inilance  of  them  force.  (Anna!,  xv.  9,  Hift.  iv.  23.) 

Among  the  Saxons,  as  we  have  already  mentioned  (fee 
Artillery),  great  military  engines  of  almoft  every  kind 
ieem  to  have  been  unknown  ; it  is  to  the  middle  ages  we 
look  for  the  introdudlion  of  any  thing  like  field  artillery. 
William  of  Poiftou  (p.  201.)  fays,  that  machines  for  throw- 
ing darts  and  ftones  were  ufed  with  great  fuccefs  at  the 
battle  of  Haftings.  The  darts  that  were  ihot  from  thefe 
machines,  as  well  as  from  the  crofs-bows,  were  called  quar- 
rels ; and  were  pointed  with  heavy  pieces  of  Heel  like  py- 
ramids, which  made  them  very  iharp  and  very  deilrudlive. 
The  balliilae  were  more  frequently  uied  in  fea  fights  than  in 
battles  on  ihore  ; nor  was  this  particularly  the  cafe  in  the 
middle  ages  ; Livy  (xii.  21.)  fays,  that  both  fcorpions  and 
balliilae  were  ufed  in  a fimilarway  by  the  Tarentines  fo  long 
ago  as  281.  Nor  was  it  in  the  ancient  times  alone  that 
the  names  and  properties  and  even  the  ufes  of  the  cata- 
pulta and  baliiila  were  confounded.  In  the  Latin  of  the 
middle  ages,  ballifta,  in  lieu  of  arbaleft,  was  frequently 
the  term  for  the  crofs-bow  ; and  catapulta  for  the  fling. 

Perrault,  in  his  notes  on  Vitruvius,  gives  a contrivance 
fimilar  to  that  of  the  ballifta,  for  throwing  bombs  without 
gunpowder. 

When  the  ballifta  is  painted  in  Armory,  it  is  reprefented, 
as  charged  with  a ilone.  Guillim  and  other  heraldic  wri- 
ters call  it  a fweep. 

Bal  lista,  in  Practical  Geometry,  the  geometrical  crofs» 
called  alfo  Jacob's Jlajf.  See  Cross  Staff. 

Ballista,  or  Os  BalliJLr,  is  a denomination  given  by 
fome  anatomifts  to  the  firil  bone  of  the  tarfus,  otherwife 
called  talus  and  afragalus. 

BALLISTARII,  or  Balistarii,  in  Antiquity,  flingers 
in  the  ancient  armies,  or  foldiers  who  fought  with  the  balltfla. 
There  were  two  kinds  of  balliftarii  milites;  the  former  call 
ftones  and  other  miffive  weapons  with  the  hand,  and  were 
called  manuballiftarii,  or  fometimes  Amply  manuballiftae  ; 
the  latter,  called  carroballiftie,  made  ufe  of  a machine.  Some 
writers  fpeak  of  a third  kind  called  arcuballiftarii,  but  thefe 
are  better  reduced  to  the  fecond.  The  balliftarii  were  fcarce 
heard  of  before  the  age  of  Conilantine. 
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Baliftarius  in  our  ancient  hiftory  is  to  be  differently  ex- 
plained. Sometimes  it  refers  to  the  men  who  (hot  Hones 
and  darts  out  of  crofs-bows;  at  others  to  the  officers  of  the 
fteel-bow-men,  or  direftors  of  the  great  brakes  or  engines, 
with  which  the  walls  of  any  place  were  battered;  and  occa- 
fionally  even  to  the  (lingers.  (See  Kelham  on  Doomfd. 
Book,  p.  161.)  Our  kings,  fo  early  as  the  Conqueft,  had  an 
officer  ftiled  Arlahjlarius  or  Balijlarius  Regis,  and  lands  were 
held  in  capite  of  the  king,  by  the  fervice  of  prefenting  annu- 
ally a crofs-bow-ftring  as  often  as  he  palled  through  a cer- 
tain diftrict.  (See  Blount’s  Ten.  p.  57.  70.  81.)  Walter 
de  Mofely  in  the  thirty -fecond  year  of  king  Hen.  III.  held 
lands  in  Surry  by  the  ferjeantry  of  being  the  king’s  balifta- 
rius (or  crofs-bow-man)  in  his  army  for  forty  days  in  the 
year.  (Pat.  rot.  in  turr.  Lond.)  And  it  is  not  perhaps 
improbable,  that  the  infpe&or  of  the  works  relating  to  the 
baliftae  might  occafionally  bear  the  fame  title.  Such  an 
officer  oqcurs  in  the  patent  rolls  of  the  fame  king  two  years 
before.  (Ibid.  37  Hen.  3.  m.  8.) 

BALLISTES,  in  Ichthyology.  See  Balistes. 

BALLISTEUM,  or  Balistea,  in  Antiquity,  a military 
fong  or  dance  ufed  on  occaiions  of  victory. 

The  lallijl/e  were  a kind  of  popular  ballads  compofed  by 
poets  of  the  lower  clafs,  without  much  regard  to  the  laws 
of  metre. 

BALLISTIC  Pendulum , See  Pendulum. 

BALLISTICA,  Ballistics,  is  ufed  for  the  art  of 
throwing  heavy  bodies.  F.  Merfennus  has  publifhed  a trea- 
tife  on  the  projection  of  bodies,  under  this  title. 

BALLITOIIE,  in  Geography,  a fmall  poft  town  in  the 
county  of  Kildare,  in  the  province  of  Leinfter,  in  Ireland, 
pleafantlv  fituated  in  a well  planted  valley  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  Grees,  a little  on  the  right  of  the  great  road  from 
Dublin  to  the  fouth.  It  was  chiefly  a fettlement  of  Quakers, 
but  the  number  of  thefe  lias  confiderably  decreafed  ; and 
the  aftive  part  taken  by  many  of  the  inhabitants  in  the 
late  rebellion,  caufed  it  to  be  in  a great  meafure  deftroyed. 
The  celebrated  Edmund  Burke  received  his  early  education 
in  this  town  at  the  fchool  of  Mr.  Abraham  Shakleton,  one  of 
the  refpeftable  clafs  above-mentioned ; which  fchool  was 
then  held  in  high  eftimation,  and  has  been  continued  bv  his 
defendants  of  the  fame  name  to  the  prefent  day.  Diftance 
from  Dublin  28  miles.  N.  lat.  530.  W.  long,  d3  51. 

BALLIUM,  or  Bailey,  in  our  ancient  Military  Tactics, 
was  ufed  to  fignify  a certain  plot  of  ground  within  a 
.fortified  place.  The  outer  ballium  was  that  which  pre- 
fented  itfelf  immediately  on  entering  the  outer  gate  of  the 
caftle,  where  we  ufually  fee  a mount  of  earth  to  command 
fome  diftant  work  of  the  befiegers.  It  was  feparated  by  a 
ftrong  embattled  wall  and  towered  gate  from  the  inner  bal- 
liuin,  where  were  commonly  the  houfes  and  barracks  for  the 
garrifon,  the  chapel,  ftables,  and  hofpital;  and  within  which, 
or  at  one  corner  of  it,  in  the  early  caftles,  furrounded  by  a 
ditch,  flood  the  keep  or  dungeon,  generally  a large  fquare 
tower,  fometimes  flanked  at  its  angles  with  fmall  turrets  ; 
this  keep  was  to  our  old  fortreffes,  what  the  citadel  is  to 
modern  ones,  the  laft  retreat  or  reduit  of  the  garrifon.  ( See 
Grofe  Hift.  of  the  Eng.  Army,  ii.  3.')  And  here  may  be 
noticed,  that  the  fmall  remains  of  Oxfojd  caftle  exhibit  a 
remarkable  inftance  of  the  double  ballium  ; in  the  outer 
fpace  ftands  the  mount,  and  at  no  great  diftance  from  it 
(though  without  the  caftle  precincts),  the  church  of  St. 
Peter  intbe  Bailey  ; behind  it  at  a confiderable  diftance  ftands 
the  ancient  Norman  keep,  in  the  upper  part  of  which,  on  the 
different  fides,  are  round-head  arches  filled  up  with  mafonry, 
whence,  as  from  the  laft  retreat  of  the  garrifon,  the  befiegers, 
though  in  poffeffion  of  the  mount,  might  be  annoyed.  The 
Old  Bailey,  or  outer  fpace  near  Ludgate  in  the  ancient  forti- 


fication of  London,  has  perhaps  a fimilar  etymology  with 
St.  Peter  in  the  Bailey  at  Oxford. 

BALLOCK,  in  Geography,  the  name  of  rocks  on  the 
N.  W.  coaft  of  the  ifland  of  Ila. 

BALLOGISTAN,  a diflriCl  of  Hindooftan,  in  the 
country  of  Delhi,  bordering  on  the  north  of  Mewat,  and 
approaching  by  its  eaftern  limit  within  twenty-four  miles  of 
Delhi.  It  is  eighty  or  ninety  miles  long,  and  from  thirty 
to  forty  broad.  Within  the  prefent  century,  and  more  pro- 
bably fince  the  rapid  decline  of  the  Mogul  empire,  this  ter- 
ritory was  feized  by  the  Balloges  or  Balloches,  whofe  pro- 
per country  adjoins  to  the  weftern  bank  of  the  Indus,  oppo- 
fite  to  Moultan.  Some  tribes  of  them  are  alfo  found  in 
Makran.  They  are  reprefented  as  a mull  favage  race,  and 
appear  to  be  very  proper  neighbours  for  the  Mewatti. 
This  territory  is  full  of  ravines,  and  difficult  of  accefs  to  in- 
vaders. It  has,  however,  undergone  the  fate  of  its  neigh- 
bours, and  been  fucceffively  tributary  to  the  Rohilla  chief, 
Nidjib  Dowlah  ; to  the  Iats  ; and  Nudjuff  Cavvn.  Well- 
ward,  it  borders  on  the  Seiks.  Ren.  Mctn.  Introd.  p.  120. 

BALLON,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Sarthe,  and  cheif  place  of  a canton,  in 
the  diftriCl  of  Le  Mans  : the  place  contains  3561  and  the 
canton  15,598  inhabitants:  the  territory  includes  162^ 
kiliometres  and  16  communes. 

BALLOON,  in  Architecture,  is  ufed  fora  round  ball,  or 
globe,  placed  at  the  top  of  a pillar,  or  the  like,  by  way  of 
acroter  or  crowning.  That  on  the  top  of  St.  Peter’s  at 
Rome  is  of  brafs  fuftained  by  an  iron  arming  within  ; and 
being  at  the  height  of  fixty-feven  fathoms,  is  above  eight 
feet  in  diameter. 

Balloon,  in  Chemijlry,  Ballon  Fr.  is  a large  globular 
veffel,  generally  of  glafs,  with  a fhort  neck,  which  is  em- 
ployed in  a variety  of  chemical  operations,  particularly 
in  receiving  the  produ&s  of  diftillation ; in  containing  gaffes 
for  experiments  in  which  heat  or  combuftion  is  ufed ; and 
for  feveral  other  purpofes.  Frequently,  it  is  made  with  more 
than  one  orifice.  It  is  larger  than  the  mattrafs,  has  a fliorter 
neck,  and  if  heated  on  a fand  bath,  great  care  mail  be  taken 
to  do  it  gradually  on  account  of  the  greater  thicknefs  of  the 
glafs.  In  making  the  glafs-balloon,  it  is  Amply  blown, 
without  a burr  at  the  bottom  like  the  mattrafs,  whereas 
the  receiver  is  generally  fafhioned  at  the  neck,  and  therefore 
mull  have  the  above  imperfe&ion  at  the  bottom,  unlefs  it  is 
afterwards  ground  off. 

Balloon,  in  French  Cotnmerce,  denotes  a quantity  of  pa- 
per, containing  twenty-four  reams. 

Balloon,  Ballon,  or  Ballot,  fignifies  a certain  quantity 
of  glafs-plates,  greater  or  lefs  according  to  their  quality. 
The  balloon  of  white  glafs  contains  twenty-five  bundles,  of 
fix  plates  per  bundle  ; but  the  balloon  of  coloured  glafs 
confifls  only  of  12^  bundles,  each  bundle  including  three 
plates. 

Balloon-  alfo  denotes  a kind  of  game  fomething  refem- 
bling  tennis. 

The  balloon  is  played  in  the  open  field,  with  a great 
round  ball  of  double  leather  blown  up  with  wind,  and  thus 
driven  to  and  fro  with  the  ftrength  of  a man’s  arm,  forti- 
fied with  a brace  of  wood. 

Balloon,  or  Balloen,  is  more  particularly  ufed  amoncr 
Voyagers,  for  the  ftate  barges  of  Siam. 

The  balloons  are  a kind  of  brigantine,  managed  with  cars, 
of  very  odd  figures,  asferpents,  fea-horfes,  See.  but  by  their 
fharpnefs  and  number  of  oars,  of  incredible  fwiftnefs.  The 
balloons  are  faid  to  be  made  of  a fingle  piece  of  timber,  of 
uncommon  length  ; they  are  railed  high,  and  much  decora- 
ted with  carving  at  head  and  Hern  : fome  are  gilt  over, 
and  carry  120,  or  even  150  rowers  on  each  fide.  The  oars 
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arc  cither, plated  ovel‘  with  filver,  or  gilt,  or  radiated  with 
gold;  aau  the  dome  or  canopy  in  the  midale,  where  the 
company  is  placed,  is  ornamented  with  fome  rich  ftuff,  and 
fumifhed  with  a balluftrade  of  ivory,  or  other  coftly  matter, 
enriched  with  gilding.  The  edges  of  the  balloon  juft  touch 
the  water,  but  the  extremities  rife  with  a fweep  to  a great 
height.  Some  are  adorned  with  a variety  of  figures,,  made 
of  pieces  of  mother  of  pearl  inlaid  : the  richer  lort,  inftead 
of  a dome,  carry  a kind  of  fteeple  in  the  middle  ; fo  that 
"confidering  the  flfendernefs  of  the  veffel,  which  is  ufually 
'ioc  or  120  feet  long,  and  fcarce  lix  broad,  the  height  of 
the  two  ends,  and  of  the  fteeple,  with  the  load  of  decora- 
tions, it  is  a wonder  they  are  not  overfet. 

' Balloon,  in  Pneumatics , a name  lately  given  to  an  aero- 
static machine,  employed  for  the  purpofe  of  aerial  naviga- 
tion. See  Aerostation. 

’ Balloon,  in  Pyrotechny.  See  Balls,  Yiv.'s.-Works,  and 
Ty  rot  £chny. 

• BALLOTA,  in  Botany , horehound.  Lin.  g.  720. 
'Sclireb.  975.  Juft.  1 14.  Clafs,  didynamia  gymnofpermia. 
Nat.  Ord.  verlicillata,  or  labiate . Gen.  Char.  Cal.  perianth 
one-leafed,  tubular,  falver-fhaped,  five-cornered,  oblong,  ten- 
’ftreaked,  ereCl,  permanent,  equal ; mouth  acute,  patulous, 
piaited,  five-toothed  ; involucre  of  linear  leaflets  under  the 
whorls.  Cor.  monopetalous,  ringent ; tube  cylindric,  the 
length  of  the  calyx  ; upper  lip  ereCt,  ovate,  entire,  crenate, 
concave  ; lower  trifid,  obtufe  ; the  middle  fegment  emargi- 
nate,  largeft.  Siam,  filaments  four,  the  two  fliorter  fubulate, 
bending  towards  the  upper  lip,  and  fhorter  than  it ; anthers 
oblong,  lateral.  Pijl.  germ  quadrifid  ; ftyle  filiform  ; ftigma 
(lender,  bifid.  P.r.  none.  Calyx  unchanged,  foftering  the 
feeds  in  its  bofom.  Seeds  four,  ovate. 

Eft.  Gen.  Char.  Cal.  falver-fhaped,  five. toothed,  ten- 
ftreaked.  Cor.  upper  lip  crenate,  concave.  It  is  obferved 
that  this  genus  has  the  involucre  of  clinopodium;  the  calyx 
of  marrubium  ; and  the  corolla  of  ftachys. 

Species,  I . B.  nigra,  flunking  or  black  horehound.  Smith. 
Brit.  635.  Hudfon  260.  With.  533.  Eng.  Bot.  46.  “Leaves 
ovate,  undivided,  ferrate,  calyxes  dilated  upwards,  fomewhat 
truncated.”  A hairy  plant  with  an  acrid  pungent  fmell ; 
Item  two  or  three  feet  high,  ereCt,  branched,  covered  with 
recurved  hairs;  leaves petioled,  ovate,  or  inbeordate,  ferrate; 
flowers  numerous,  in  axillary  whorls,  pedunculated,  leafy, 
braCTeated  ; bra  dies  brittle -fhaped,  ciliate,  half  the  length 
of  the  calyx  ; calyx  tubular,  hirfute,  ten-ribbed,  plaited  or 
furrowed  at  the  margin,  obtufely  five-lobed,  reticulated 
with  veins,  teeth  awned,  fpreading  ; corolla  purple,  the 
upper  lip  of  which  is  emarginate,  hairy,  on  the  outiide  ; the 
under  three-lobed,  befet  with  white  veins.  It  is  a perennial 
lant,  common  in  wafte  places,  and  hedges,  flowering  in 
uly.  2.  B.  alia,  white  flowered  black  horehound.  “Leaves 
cordate,  undivided,  ferrate,  calyxes  fubtruncate.”  This 
Swedifli  plant  has  not  yet  been  fatisfadtorily  determined. 
3.  B.  lanata , woolly  black  horehound.  Phlomis  fol.  multi- 
fidis.  Gmel.  lib.  iii.  241.  n.  72.  t.  54.  “ Leaves  palmate, 
toothed,  item  woolly.”  Stems  white  with  wool  ; whorls 
extremely  hirfute  ; leaves  like  tliofe  of  goofeberry,  with 
blunt  three-toothed  lobes,  frnooth  above,  hirfute  under- 
neath ; corolla  a pale  yellow,  extremely  hairy.  A native 
of  Siberia,  cultivated  here  in  1776,  by  Mr.  J.  Gordon.  4.  B. 
fuawoleus,  fweet  fmelling  black  horehound.  Jac.  Amer.  172. 
pic 1. 1.  163.  Byjlropogon Juaveolens.  L’Herit.  Sert.  Ang.  19. 
Mefofpherum.  Brown  .Tam.  t.  1 8.  f.  3.  Mentajfrum.  Sloane 
Jam.  1.  t.  102.  f.  2.  “ Leaves  cordate,  fpikes  leafy,  calyxes 
truncate,  awns  linear.”  A fhrubby,  annual,  upright  plant ; 
leaves  roundifh  or  elliptic,  crenate,  nerved,  viHofe,  on  long 
footftalks  ; peduncles  axillary,  from  three  to  five-flowered  ; 
iflowers  blue  ; calyx  and  branches  villofe  ; filaments  longer 
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than  the  throat  of  the  corolla.  Seeds  two,  black,  a little 
comprefled.  A native  of  the  Weft  Indies,  where  it  is  ufed 
in  warm  baths  for  its  odour.  5.  B.  diflicha , betony  leaved 
black  horehound.  “ Whorls  halved,  two-pirted,  half- 
fpiked.”  Stem  pubefeent,  from  one  to  two  feet  high  ; 
leaves  ftalked,  fubcordate,  ferrate,  tementofe  ; whorls  ftngle 
on  each  fide  ; each  two-parted  ; flowers  alternate,  felfile, 
riling  on  a Ample  flexuofe  rachis.  A tapering  bradte  under 
each  flower.  A native  of  the  Eaft  Indies.  Introduced  in 
1783,  by  the  earl  of  Bute.  6.  B.  pi/o/a,  Lour.  Cochinch. 
364.  “ Leaves  ovate,  tomen'tofe,  crenate,  whorls  hairy, 

calyxes  ten-toothed.”  Stem  perennial,  four  feet  high,  weak, 
ftreaked,' hairy,  branched;  leaves  acute  ; flowers  white  • in 
hairy  whorls  ; calyx  recurved,  ten-toothed.  A native  of 
Cochinchina. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  The  European  forts  are  never 
introduced  into  gardens.  The  third  fpecies  us  hardy,  but 
the  three  laft  require  the  protection  of  a ftove.  They  may 
all  be  increafed  by  feeds.  See  Martyn’s  Miller’s  DiCt. 

BALLOTADE,  or  Balotade,  in  the  Manege , is  a 
leap  in  which  the  horfe  feems  as  if  he  intended,  to  kick  out 
without  doing  it;  he  only  offers  or  makes  a half  kick,  ftiew- 
ing  only  the  fhoes  of  his  hind  feet.  Berenger  farther  ob- 
ferves,  that  the  horfes  deftined  to  thefe  airs  (croupades  and 
balotades),  ought  to  have  a light  and  fteady  mouth,  and  an 
aftive  and  lively  difpolition,  with  clean  nervous  ftrength  ; 
for  all  the  art  and  knowledge  of  the  horfeman  can  never 
confer  thefe  qualities,  which  yet  are  effentially  neceffary 
to  the  perfection  of  this  manege. 

The  croupades  and  balotades  are  different  from  curvets, 
inafmuch  as  they  are  much  higher  behind,  and  confequently 
their  time  and  meafure  not  fo  quick  and  clofe,  but  flower 
and  more  extended ; therefore,  the  rider  fhoukl  keep  his 
horfe’s  croupe  in  awe,  by  ltriking  it  from  time  to  time  with 
the  fwitch,  fupporting  him  not  quite  fo  high  before,  and 
obferving  to  aid  with  his  legs  flower,  and  not  fo  forward  as; 
in  curvets. 

To  manage  the  ftrength  and  vigour  of  the  horfe  you  in- 
tend to  work  upon  the  volts,  in  croupades  and  balotades, 
let  the  line  of  the  volt  be  larger  than  for  curvets,  and  let  the 
aCtion  of  the  Ihoulders  be  not  quite  fo  high  ; thus  you  will 
not  only  check  and  confine  his  activity  and  lightnefs,  blit 
by  railing  his  fhoulders  in  a lefs  degree,  will  give  liberty  to 
his  croupe,  and  he  will  be  enabled  to  furnifh  his  air  altoge- 
ther, that  is,  before  and  behind,  better  and  with  more  eafe; 
there  is  ftill  another  reafon  for  this,  for  when  the  fhoulders 
come  to  the  ground  from  too  great  a height,  the  fhock  alarms 
and  diforders  the  mouth,  and  thus  the  horfe  lofing  the 
fteadinefs  of  his  appuy,  he  nevef  will  raife  his  croupe  fo  high 
as  he  ought  to  make  perfeCI  balotades. 

BALLOTING,  a method  of  voting  at  eleCIions,  See.  by 
means  of  little  balls,  which  are  ufually  of  different  colour, 
by  the  French  called  lallotes  j which  are  put  into  a box  pri- 
vately. 

BALLTOWN,  in  Geography,  a town/hip  of  America, 
in  Saratoga  county,  New  York,  formerly  in  Albany  county, 
contained  in  the  year  1790,  7333  inhabitants,  including 
fixty-nine  flaves.  By  the  ftate  cenfus  in  1796,  thereappear 
to  be  266  eleCtors  in  this  townfliip.  It  lies  36  miles  N.  from 
Albany,  has  a Prelbyterian  meeting-houfe,  andris  in  a thriv- 
ing ftate.  The  medicinal  waters  called  “ Balltown  Springs, ” 
from  their  being  fituated  within  the  limits  of  this  town, 
have  acquired  celebrity  on  account  of  their  fanative  virtue, 
and  the  accommodations  adjoining  tothemfortaletudinarians. 
The  fprings  are  found  in  the  bottom  of  a valley,  or  excava- 
tion, forming  a kind  of  baton,  and  comprehending  in  tfieir 
extent  about  fifty  acres.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  fprings  are 
feveral  neat  bathing -houfes,  and  ftiower  baths*  for  the  fcon- 
’ - . • -venience 
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venience  of  invalids.  Moft  of  them  are  private  property, 
belonging  to  a merchant  of  New  York-;  but  the  largeft 
fpring.  belongs  to  the  public.  The  waters  of  thefe  fprings 
contain  iron,  a mineral  alkali,  common  fait  and  lime  ; they 
are  brifk . and  fparkling  like  champagne  ; and  they  poffel's 
the  properties  of  other  waters  of  the  mephitic  kind,  in  which 
there  is  an  intermixture  of  fixed  air  or  carbonic  acid;  they 
are  reckoned  cathartic,  diuretic,  and  fudorific;  and  recourfe 
is  had  to  them  by  invalids  of  various  deferiptions. 

Balltown,  or  Ballftown , a townfhip  in  Lincoln  countv, 
in  the  diitridt  of  Maine,  containing  1072  inhabitants;  195 
miles  N.  E.  from  Bolton. 

BALI. US,  in  Entomology,  a fpecies  ofPAPiLio  (P/el/. 
Rur.J,  with  entire  fulvous  wings  dotted  with  black  ; pofte- 
rior  one  green,  with  a brown  margin.  Gmelin,  See.  Inha- 
bits Spain. 

BALLUSTER,  or  Ballister,  in  Architedure,  a fmall 
kind  of  column  or  pillar  whereof  balluftrades  are  formed. 

The  word  is  French,  balujlre,  which  fignifies  the  fame, 
formed  from  the  Latin  bulujlrum  or  balujlrium,  a place 
among  the  ancients  where  the  baths  were  railed  in. 

Ballulters  are  of  divers  forms,  as  well  as  matters,  accord- 
ing to  different  occafions,  and  different  orders  of  architec- 
ture. 

Ballustf.r  of  the  Ionic  capital,  denotes  the  lateral  part 
cf  the  volute  anfwering  to  what  Vitruvius  calls  pulvinata 
on  account  of  its  refemblance  to  a pillow. 

BALLUSTRADE,  an  affemblage  of  one  or  more  rows 
of  ballullers  high  enough  to  relt  the  elbow  on,  fixed  upon 
a terrace,  or  the  top  of  a building,  by  way  of  fecurity  ; 
fometimes  alfo  to  make  a feparation  between  one  part  and 
another,  as  thofe  around  altars,  fonts,  Sec.  See  figure  of 
Basilic. 

BALLY,  Ballin,  or  Rally,  prefixed  to  names  of  places 
in  Ireland,  fignifies  a town  or  inclofed  place  of  habitation. 
It  comes  from  the  Irifh  bade,  which  O’Brien,  in  his  diction- 
ary, fuppofes  to  be  derived  from  the  Latin  villa,  changing 
v into  b,  and  that  both  come  from  val/ls,  on  account  of  the 
preference  given  to  low  fituations.  General  Vallancey  derives 
it  from  the  Arabic  balad,  a province  ; and  quotes  J.  Bapt. 
Pafferi,  as  explaining  the  Phoenician  bal  in  the  fame  fenfe  as 
^he  Irifh  bade.  But  Mr.  Ledwich,  in  his  Antiquities  of 
Ireland,  obferves,  that  it  is  plainly  the  Teutonic  bailie,  an 
inclofure. 

BALLYCASTLE,  a fea-port  town,  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  county  of  Antrim,  province  of  Ulfter,  Ireland, 
fituated  on  the  weft  of  Fairhead,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
little  river  Glenfhefk,  and  oppeiite  to  the  idand  of  Ragherv. 
Between  this  town  and  Fairhead  are  valuable  collieries,  in 
an  abrupt  bank  which  overhangs  the  fea  ; a circitmftance, 
ho  wever,  from  which  little  advantage  can  be  derived,  as  the 
unfheltered  fituation  of  the  place,  and  the  prevailing  wef- 
terly  winds  make  a delay  on  the  coaft  extremely  dangerous, 
and  render  it  difficult  to  embark  the  coals.  As  the  want  of 
capital  has  always  been  an  impediment  to  fuch  undertakings 
in  Ireland,  application  was  made  to  the  legislature,  on  the 
difeovery  of  the  mine  in  1 721,  for  aid  to  work  it;  and 
6000  pounds  were  granted  for  this  purpofe,  as  well  as  the 
large  fum  of  23,000  k at  different  times  for  making  a harbour 
there,  and  building  a pier  to  protect  it ; which  expence  was 
incurred  in  the  hope  that  Dublin  would  be  in  a great  meafure 
fupplied  from  this  colliery,  and  thus  be  rendered  lefs  de- 
pendant on  the  proprietors  of  the  Cumberland  mines.  The 
pier,  however,  has  been  wafhed  away,  and  the  harbour  fo 
choaked  up  with  fand,  that  like  many  other  pubhek  grants 
in  Ireland,  it  has  been  produdlive  of  little  or  no  national 
benefit.  By  the  exertions  of  an  individual,  fojne.  Years  ago, 
Vcl,  III. 
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much  coal  was  procured,  and  feveral  manufadlnres  were  eft  ax 
blilhed  in  the  town,  but  fince  his  death  the  latter  have  been 
negledled.  The  collieries,  however,  continue  to  be  worked, 
and  from  the  lateft  accounts  feem  to  be  productive,  though 
not  to  the  degree  that  was  expeCted.  The  coal  is  faid  to  re- 
ferable the  Scotch  coal,  but  does  not  burn  fo  fait.  1 he 
different  foffils  commonly  fituated  above  it  are  iron-ftone, 
black  fhivery  Hate,  grey,  brown,  or  yellowilh  fand-ltone, 
and  whin-ftone.  The  accidental  difeovery  of  an  old  mine  in 
1770,  which  was  very  extenfive,  aud  was  found  to  be  a com- 
plete gallery,  branching  into  numerous  chambers,  which 
were  dreffed  in  a workmanlike  manner,  and  mult  have  been 
wrought  by  perfons  at  least  as  expert  in  the  bufinefs  as  the 
prelent  generation,  has  furnilhed  Mr.  Hamilton  with  an  ar- 
gument in  favour  of  the  ancient  civilization  of  Ireland.  As 
no  coal  mine  at  this  place  is  mentioned  either  by  Boate,  oT 
by  fir  William  Petty,  the  latter  of  whom  vifited  Ballycaltle 
between  16 Go  and  1670,  and  is  particular  in  his  account  of 
it ; as  for  many  centuries  previous  to  the  reign  of  James  I. 
a work  of  this  nature  was  not  likely  to  have  been  carried  on  ; 
as  the  cinders  of  foffil-coal  are  vifible  in  the  cement  with 
which  acaftleof  great  antiquity  in  the  adjoining  ifle  of  Rag- 
hery  was  built;  and  as  the  tradition  of  the  natives  refers  it 
to  a very  early  period,  he  concludes  that  it  mull  have  been 
worked  previoully  to  the  eighth  century.  This  opinion  fee  ms 
to  be  ftrengthened  by  Mr.  Whitaker’s  reafons  for  fuppofing 
foffil-coal  to  have  been  known  to  the  ancient  Britons.  Mr. 
Ledwich,  on  the  other  hand,  affirms,  on  the  authority  ot 
Lombard,  that  coal  was  not  difeovered  and  ufed  in  Ireland 
long  before  A D.  1632.  Near  Ballycaftle  are  two  mineral 
fprings,  one  of  them  vitriolic,  and  the  other  chalybeate. 
Diltance  from  Dublin  1 1 3 Irilh  miles.  N.  lat.  55°  ilk  W. 
long.  6°  6’.  Hamilton’s  Letters  on  Antrim.  Statutes  of 
Ireland.  Latocnaye’s  Rambles.  Ledwich’s  Antiquities. 
Beaufort’s  Memoirs.  Rutty  on  Mineral  Waters. 

BALLYCLARE,  .a  poll  and  fair  town  in  the  county 
of  Antrim,  province  of  Ulfter,  Ireland,  ninety-five  miles 
north  of  Dublin. 

BALLYCONNELL,  a fmall  market  and  poll  town 
of  the  county  of  Cavan,  Ireland,  fituate  fixty-feven  Irifh 
miles  northweft  from  Dublin,  on  the  borders  of  a wi  Id 
and  mountainons  diftridt.  The  peafants  are  hardy  and  in- 
duftrious,  yet  hitherto  much  deprefled  for  want  of  encou- 
ragement. The  women  fpin  a good  deal  of  wool  as  well  as 
flax,  and  frizes  are  made  for  home  ufe;  but  everything  is 
on  a very  narrow  and  contradict!  feale.  Agriculture  has 
lately  improved,  and  the  culture  of  wheat  has  been  increafed 
by  the  eftablifhinent  of'  a good  Hour-mill ; anLthere  is  alio 
an  excellent  bleach-green  near  the  town.  Tire  mineral  trea- 
iures  of  this  neighbourhood  are,  however,  the  moft  valuable. 
Coal  is  found  in  the  adjoining  mountain  of  Slieve-Ruffieli, 
and  generally  dug  out  of  the  fide  of  the  lull,  in  blcfcks, 
near  the  furface.  No  attention  to  this  valuable  concern  has 
yet  actuated  the  proprietors  on  whofe  elfates  this  mineral  is 
found  in  fuch  abundance,  and  fo  eafily  railed.  In  the  moun- 
tain of  Ortnacullagh,  both  filver  and  lead  ore  are  carried 
down, the  ftream  which  flows  from  it.  Befides  thefe,  pure 
fulphur  is  frequently  found  ; and  fuller’s  earth  is  in  abun- 
dance. There  is  much  pipe-clay  alio,  which  is  found  very 
foft,  and  when  baked  in  the  fun  acquires  a proper  confiil- 
ency, 

BALLYCOTTON,  a village  on  the  fea-coaft  of  the 
county  of  Cork,  province  of  Man fter,,  Ireland,  inhabit- 
ed by  fiffiermen,  and  frequented  for  Lea-bathing.  It  is 
four  miles  from  Cloyne,  and  has  fome  ruins  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. It  gives  name  to  a large  but  dangerous  bay, 
nearly  fcmicircular,  which  is  remarkable  for  abundance  of 
3 X fifl$ 
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fffie  flat  fifli  and  lobfters,  which  are  chiefly  fent  to  Cork, 
There  is  a finall  ifland  of  the  fame  name,  which  forms  one 
extremity  of  the  bay,  and  is  almoft  covered,  in  the  feafon, 
with  the  neits  and  eggs  of  various  fea-fowl,  efpecially  puffins. 

N.  lat.  c i°  50'.  W.  long.  70  59'. 

BALLYDONEGAN,  a bay  on  the  fouth  coaft  of  Ire- 
land, in*  the  county  of  Cork,  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  en- 
trance into  Kenmare  river.  It  has  an  open  entrance,  with  a 
o-ood  depth  of  water  and  anchorage. 

& BALLYEL  A,  a bay  in  the  Atlantic  ocean,  on  the  weft 
coaft  of  Ireland,  twelve  miles  fouth-eaft  of  South  Arran 
iflands.  N.  lat.  52°  53’.  W.  long.  90  20'.  See  Bal- 
liela. 

BALLYGELLY  Head,  a cape  on  the  eaft  coaft  of 
Ireland,  in  the  Iriffi  fea.  N.  lat.  5+°  54'.  W.  long.  50 
44'. 

BALLYHAVEN,  in  Geography , lieswithin  the  entrance 
of  Strangford  haven,  on  the  eaft  coaft  of  Ireland,  beyond 
Port  Ferry  on  the  eaft  fide. 

BALLYHAUNIS,  a poft-town,  or  rather  village,  in 
the  county  of  Mayo,  province  of  Connaught,  Ireland,  where 
are  the  ruins  of  a monaftery;  100  Iriffi  miles  north-weft  of 
Dublin. 

BALLYHAYES,  a fmall  town  of  the  county  of  Cavan 
in  Ireland,  which  has  an  improving  market,  and  mills  for 
flour  and  oatmeal.  The  market-houfe  and  the  ring  of  the 
old  town  are  arched,  and  built  of  brick.  Thefe  antique  and 
fantaftical  buildings  ffiew  it  to  have  been  once  a place  of 
conliderable  note,  being  remarkably  furniffied  with  all  the  old- 
falhioned  ornaments  to  which  the  lords  of  this  county  were 
particularly  attached.  This  town  and  the  adjoining  detnefne 
have  fufferod  much  from  a long  dilpute  refpedting  the  pof- 
feffion.  Diftance  from  Dublin  57  Iriffi  miles  north-weft. 

BALLYKAIA,  an  ifland  on  the  north-weft  fide  of  the 
fea  of  Azof,  and  near  the  northern  extremity  of  it.  N. 
lat.  46°  38'.  E.  long.  56°  18'. 

BALLYLANY,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Atlantic  ocean, 
near  the  weft  coaft  of  Ireland.  N.  lat.  530  23'.  W.  long. 
xo°  16'. 

BikLLYLEIGH  Head,  or  Kerry-head,  the  fouth  point 
of  the  entrance  of  Shannon  river. 

BALLYLESS  Bay,  a fmall  harbour  on  the  north-weft 
coaft  of  Ireland,  towards  the  weftern  point,  having  Dunfine 
head  for  its  eaftern  limit,  and  directly  weft  from  Sligo  bay, 
and  eaft  from  Broad  haven. 

BALLYMACHUS  Point,  the  weftern  point  of  the 
entrance  into  Oyfter-haven,  without  the  eaftern  point  of  the 
entrance  into  Kinfale  harbour,  on  the  fouth-eaft  coaft  of 
Ireland. 

BALLYMEHON,  a market  and  poll  town  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Longford,  province  of  Leinfter,  Ireland,  58  Iriffi 
miles  north-weft  of  Dublin. 

BALLYMENAH,  a town  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of 
Antrim;  ten  miles  north  of  Antrim. 

BALLYNAMORE,  a poft-town  in  the  county  of  Gal- 
way, province  of  Connaught,  Ireland,  eighty-five  Iriffi  miles 
weft  of  Dublin. 

BALLYQUINTON  Point,  a cape  on  the  eaft  of  the 
county  of  Down  in  Ireland,  in  the  Irifli  fea,  at  the  eaft  of 
the  entrance  into  Strangford  lough  ; feven  miles  eaft  of 
Downpatrick.  N.  lat.  540  19'  W.  long.  50  26'. 

BALLYSERAY  Cape,  lies  north-eaft  of  Ballykaia 
ifland  in  the  fea  of  Azof,  on  a peninfula.  N.  lat.  46’ 50' 
E.  long.  56°  48'.  It  is  alfo  called  KoJTa  Bielo  Sierai 
Kaya. 

BALLYSHANNON,  a town  of  the  county  of  Done- 
gal, in  the  province  of  Ulfter,  Ireland,  fituated  on  the  river 
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Erne,  which  difeharges  the  waters  of  Lough  Erne  into 
the  bay  of  Donegal,  at  the  diftance  of  about  three  miles 
from  the  fea.  It  is  the  principal  town  in  the  county,  and 
was  formerly  of  fome  confequence  as  a fortified  place, 
though  at  prefent  it  derives  its  importance  chiefly  from  its 
falmon  fifhery.  The  harbour  is  a barred  one,  but  at  high 
water  is  navigable  for  vefiels  of  40  or  50  tons  burden  up 
to  the  waterfall,  where  is  fafe  anchorage  for  a great  deal 
of  {hipping  ; but  the  bar  is  for  fome  hundreds  of  yards  fo 
expofed  to  fouth -wefterly  ftorms,  as  to  render  it  quite  inac- 
ceffible  during  high  winds.  The  falmon  leap,  which  is  near 
the  town,  has  a very  beautiful  appearance  ; the  fall  is  down 
a ridge  of  rocks  about  twelve  feet  high,  and  at  low  water 
forms  a very  pidfturefque  objedt.  It  is  one  of  the  principal 
falmon  leaps  in  Ireland,  and  when  laft  rented  was  fet  for  near 
I look  It  has  during  the  two  laft  years  (1802)  been  much 
more  productive.  There  is  alfo  an  eel  fifhery,  which  fets 
at  325  1.  10  s.  6d.  yearly.  Before  the  fall,  in  the  middle 
of  the  river,  is  a rocky  ifland,  on  which  is  a curing-houfe, 
inftead  of  the  turret  of  a ruined  caftle  for  which  it  feems 
formed.  The  coaft  of  the  river  is  very  bold,  confiding  of 
perpendicular  rocks  with  grafs  of  a beautiful  verdure  to  the 
very  edge  ; it  projects  in  little  promontories  which  grow 
longer  as  they  approach  the  fea,  and  open  to  give  a fine 
view  of  the  ocean.  The  town  is  prettily  fituated  on  the 
rifing  ground  on  each  fide  of  the  river,  over  which  there  is 
a bridge  of  fourteen  arches.  It  has  improved  much  within 
a few  years,  and  is  acquiring  fome  degree  of  importance  in 
trade,  which  would  increafe  much  more  if  a ftrong  wall  was 
built  to  ffielter  the  entrance  of  the  harbour.  The  comple- 
tion of  the  canal  which  has  been  undertaken  to  join  Lough 
Erne  to  the  fea  at  Ballyffiannon,  would  alfo  be  of  material 
fervice  to  it.  Near  the  town,  the  Rt.  Hon.  Thomas 
Conolly  has  eftabliffied  a linen  manufactory,  viz.  twenty 
houfes  with  two  looms  in  each  houfe,  and  a certain  portion 
of  land  annexed  to  it.  The  Tyrhugh  Farmers  Society 
has  alfo  offered  premiums  for  eftablifliing  a linen  market 
at  Ballyffiannon.  A little  north  of  the  town  of  Bally  flian- 
non,  on  Mr.  Conolly’s  eftate,  is  a large  bank  of  yellow  py- 
rites. This  town  was  made  a corporation  in  1611,  and 
fent  two  members  to  parliament ; but  this  privilege  has 
been  difeontinued  fince  the  union.  Its  diftance  from  Dub- 
lin is  1 01  Irifh  miles.  Longitude  8°  2'  weft  of  Greenwich, 
latitude  540  31'  N.  Young’s  Tour.  Boate.  Dr.  Beau- 
fort. M‘Farlane’s  Stat.  Account  of  Donegal. 

BALLYTEIGH  Bay  lies  round  the  eaft  point  of  the 
entrance  into  Bannoc  or  Bannow  bay.  (See  Bannow.)  At 
the  fouth  end  is  a fmall  ifland  called  Inch  ifland. 

BALLYVAGHAN,  a bay  on  the  weftern  coaft  of  Ire- 
land, and  north  part  of  the  county  of  Clare,  in  the  foutk 
part  of  Galway  bay. 

BALLYVARY,  a poll  and  fair  town  in  the  county  of 
Mayo,  province  of  Connaught,  Ireland,  135  Irifli  miles 
north-weft  of  Dublin. 

BALLYWATER,  the  mouth  of  the  entrance  into 
Carrickfergus  bay,  on  the  north-eaft  coait  of  Ireland,  aud 
the  opening  of  Belfaft  river.  The  name  is  fometimes  given 
to  the  fea  fouthward  along  the  eaft  coaft  of  the  peninfula, 
of  which  Stangford  lough,  or  lake,  is  the  weft  fide. 

BALM,  in  Botany.  See  Melissa. 

Balm  of  Gilead.  See  Dracocephalu.m. 

Balm,  or  Balsam.  See  Balsam. 

Balm,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle 
of  Upper  Saxony,  and  Hinder  Pomerania,  17  miles  S.W. 
of  Stargard,  and  17  fouth  of  Old  Stettin.  N.  lat.  530  8'. 
E.  long.  1 40  48'. 

BALMALA, 
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BALMALA,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the  defert  of  Ber- 

doa. 

BALMAMAT,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  twelve 
miles  weft  of  Karahifar. 

BALMARINO,  in  the  county  of  Fife,  in  Scotland,  is 
the  name  of  a parifh  within  whofe  limits  is  a fmall  har- 
bour, and  the  remains  of  an  abbey  which  bears  the  name 
of  the  pari  hi.  From  the  former  a confiderable  quantity  of 
grain  is  annually  exported  ; and  a falmon  filhery  is  efta- 
blifhed  near  this  place  in  the  frith  of  Tay.  The  abbey  of 
Balmarino,  which  was  founded  in  1229,  for  monks  of  the 
Ciftercian  order,  has  been  a magnificent  and  exteniive  pile 
of  building;  but  its  grandeur  is  nearly  annihilated,  and  only 
a few  fragments  remain  to  mark  its  iite  and  charafter. 
It  is  about  ten  miles  to  the  eaft  of  Perth. 

BALMING.  See  Embalming. 

BALMUCCIA,  a town  of  Piedmont,  in  the  valley  of 
Sefia,  feven  miles  weft  of  Varallo. 

. BALNAVES,  Henry,  in  Biography , a Scots  Proteftant 
divine,  was  born  in  the  (hire  of  Fife  in  the  reign  of  James 
V.,  and  educated  in  the  univerfity  of  St.  Andrews.  He  fi- 
niflied  his  ftudies  in  France ; and  on  his  return  to  Scotland, 
was  admitted  to  the  family  of  the  earl  of  Arran,  but  dif- 
miffed  in  1542,  for  embracing  the  Proteftant  religion.  Hav- 
ing joined  the  murderers  of  cardinal  Beaton  in  1544,  he  was 
declared  a traitor,  and  excommunicated.  During  the  liege 
of  St.  Andrews,  he  was  fent  by  his  party  to  England,  and 
returned  with  a confiderable  fupply  of  provifions  and  money ; 
but  being  compelled  to  furrender  to  the  French,  he  was 
lent  with  the  reft  of  the  garrifon  to  France.  After  his  re- 
turn to  Scotland,  about  the  year  1559,  he  was  appointed 
one  of  the  commifiioners  to  treat  with  the  duke  of  Norfolk 
on  the  part  of  queen  Elizabeth.  In  1563,  he  was  made 
one  of  the  lords  of  felfion;  and  appointed,  with  other 
learned  men,  to  revife  the  book  of  difcipline.  Knox,  who 
was  his  fellow-labourer,  gives  him  the  character  of  a very 
learned  and  pious  divine.  He  died  at  Edinburgh  in  1579. 
His  writings  are  “ ATreatife  concerning  Juftification,”  and 
“ A Catechifm,  or  Confeffion  of  Faith.”  Encycl.  Brit. 

BALNEARII  Servi,  in  Antiquity,  fervants  or  attend- 
ants belonging  to  the  baths. 

Some  were  appointed  to  heat  them,  called  forhicaiores  ; 
others  were  denominated  capfarii,  who  kept  the  clothes  of 
thofe  that  went  into  them ; others  aliptce,  whofe  care  it  was 
to  pull  off  the  hair;  others  unQuarii,  who  anointed  and  per- 
fumed the  body. 

BALNEARIUS  Fur,  a kind  of  thief  who  praftifed 
Healing  the  clothes  of  perfons  in  the  baths;  fometimes  alfo 
called  fur  balnearum. 

The  crime  of  thofe  thieves  was  a kind  of  facrilege  ; for 
the  hot  baths  were  facred  : hence  they  were  more  teverely 
punifhed  than  common  thieves,  who  ftole  out  of  private 
houfes.  The  latter  were  acquitted  with  paying  double  the 
value  of  the  thing  ftolen  ; whereas  the  former  were  pu- 
nifhed with  death. 

BALNEUM,  in  Chemijlry.  See  Bath. 

BALNIA,  Cabo,  in  Geography , Balnea,  or  White 
Cape,  a fmall  white  cliff,  about  fix  leagues  from  cape  Paf- 
lado,  nearly  under  the  equator,  on  the  coaft  of  Peru,  in 
South  America. 

BALOG,  a town  of  Hungary,  twenty  miles  eaft  of 
Altfol. 

BALOHA,  a town  of  Africa,  on  the  river  Grand,  in- 
habited by  the  defendants  of  a mixture  of  Portuguefe  and 
Africans. 

IjALONGO,  three  iflands  in  the  bay  of  Bengal,  near 


the  coaft  of  Arracan.  N.  lat.  19°  50'  to  20°  5'.  E.  long' 

93°  to  93°  2°  * 

BALONICH,  in  the  Materia  Medica  of  the  ancients,  a 
name  given  by  Avicenna,  Averrhoes,  and  others,  to  a kind 
of  camphor,  which  they  defcribe  as  coarfe,  brown,  and  of 
lefs  value  than  the  other  forts.  This  is  probably  the  fame 
with  our  rough  camphor,  as  brought  over  to  us  from  the 
Eaft  Indies. 

BALONTES,  in  Geography , a people  of  Africa,  who  in- 
habit the  banks  of  the  river  Geves,  the  channel  of  which  fe- 
parates  Biffao  from  the  main  land.  Their  territory  is  about 
twelve  leagues  in  length,  and  about  as  much  in  breadth. 
The  Balontes  maintain  no  intercourfe  with  the  neighbouring 
negroes,  either  on  the  continent  or  iflands  ; and  though 
they  fometimes  travel  beyond  their  own  limits,  they  will 
permit  no  foreign  negroes  to  pafs  their  frontiers.  Their  re- 
ligion is  idolatry,  and  their  form  of  government  a.n  arifto- 
cracy.  They  allow  of  no  flavery  ; they  are  bold,  intrepid, 
and  warlike ; but  crafty,  treacherous,  and  fraudulent. 
Their  arms  are  affagayes,  arrows,  and  fabres.  The  Balon- 
tans  are  fuppofed  to  have  gold  mines  in  their  country;  and 
under  this  idea  the  Portuguefe  affembled  a large  body  of 
troops  at  Biffao  in  1695,  and  invaded  the  country.  But 
the  rain  of  the  feafon  rendered  their  arms  and  ammunition 
ufelefs;  and  the  Balontans  attacked  them  with  this  difad- 
vantage  fo  vigoroufly,  with  their  affagayes  and  fabres,  as 
foon  to  rout  them  and  force  them  to  retire  with  a confider- 
able lofs  of  men,  and  of  all  their  ammunition  and  ftores. 

BALOU,  a town  of  Afia,  in  Armenia,  twenty-five  miles 
northweft  of  Cars. 

BALQUPIIDDER  is  a parifh  iu  Perthfhire,  in  the 
highlands  of  Scotland,  and  is  noted  for  its  mountainous 
fcenery.  Some  of  the  mountains  are  very  high  and  fteep  ; 
among  them,  thofe  of  Benmore  and  Benvoirlich  are  the 
moft  lofty  and  confpicuous;  the  firft  rifing  to  the  height  of 
3903  feet  above  the  level  of  the  fea,  and  the  latter  to 
that  of  3300  feet.  In  this  parifh  is  a confiderable  extent  of 
the  ancient  Caledonian  foreft  ; but  it  is  annually  abridged 
by  the  inclofing  fyftem,  which  has  at  length  found  its  way 
into  thefe  northern  regions,  Plere  are  alfo  feveral  lakes 
or  lochs,  of  which  the  principal  are  thofe  of  Lochdoine, 
Lochvoil,  part  of  Lochlubuaig,  and  part  of  Locheamq- 
The  military  road  from  Stirling  to  Fort  William  paffes 
through  this  parifh.  The  great  inequality  of  ground  pre- 
vents the  farmers  from  appropriating  any  of  their  lands 
to  arable ; and  the  pafture  on  the  lides  of  the  hills  is 
chiefly  fed  by  fheep. 

BALS,  a river  of  Greenland,  which  runs  into  the  fea. 
N.  lat.  64°  30'.  W.  long.  50°  10'. 

BALSA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  Tavira,  a town  of  Hif- 
pania,  in  Lufitania;  belonging,  according  to  Ptolemy,  to 
the  Turdetani.  It  was  in  the  part  called  Cuneus,  near  the 
fea,  and  not  far  from  Anas  to  the  weft. — Alfo,  a burgh 
of  the  interior  of  Africa,  reckoned  by  Pliny  among  the 
conquefts  of  Cornelius  Balbus. 

BALSAM,  in  Chemijlry  and  Medicine,  (3-xlt. ray.ov,  Gr.  ; 
bedjam,  balfamum . Lat;  beaume,  Fr.  Various  meanings 
have  been  affixed  to  this  term,  which  it  is  of  fome  import- 
ance to  diftinguifh,  as  the  clafs  of  natural  balfams  have  been 
efteemed  from  the  earlieft  ages  as  fome  of  the  moft  valuable 
produdlions  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  have  formed  the 
moft  precious  articles  of  commerce  in  the  Eaft,  and  have 
been  ufed  for  medicinal  purpofes,  and  about  the  human  bo- 
dy, as  long  as  the  art  of  medicine  and  the  praflice  of  adorn- 
ing the  perfon  have  been  cultivated. 

The  term  balfam  appears  to  have  been  originally  confined 
3X2  to 
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■*Q  a certain  fragrant  vifcid  juice- exuding  from  ft  tree  in 
Arabia  and  Egypt,  and  now  denominated  the  baliam  oi 
Mecca,  or  Opobalfamum.  Hence  it  was  extended  to  other 
productions  of  the  lame  nature  ; and  we  may  define  the  true 
meaning  -of  a baHam  to  be  a fragrant,  oily,  vifcid,  lmiam- 
mable  juice,  exuding  from  various  trees  and  plants,  not  iolu- 
ble  in  water,  incapable  of  putrefaction,  and  poffeued  of 
the  power  of  preferring  animal  nature  from  fpontaneous 
change  for  a confiderable  length  of  time.  T his  lattei  pro- 
perty" lias  given  rife  to  the  term  embalming  or  lalfamation  of 
bodies,  fo  univerfally  pra&ifed  among  the  Egyptians. 

Balfams  are  generally  more  or  lefs  acrid  to  the  tafte,  par- 
ticularly alter  having  been  for  fome  time  chewed  in  the 
mouth.  They  have°the  ftrongeft  affinity  to  Resins,  from 
which  they  feern  to  differ  only  in  containing  a larger  portion 
of  effential  oil,  fo  that  if  any  of  the  liquid  balfams  (turpen- 
tine for  example)  be  diftilled  per  fe  with  a gentle  heat,  an 
oil  rifes  in  confiderable  quantity,  and  the  refiduum  is  a fub- 
ftance  now  dry  and  brittle,  fcarcely  in  any  reipeCl  different 
from  a refin. 

Of  late  years  a diftinftion  has  been  made,  and  admitted 
into  the  French  nomenclature,  between  balfams  and  refins, 
in  the  circumftance  of  the  former  containing  a portion  of 
the  Benzoic  acid,  which  confiderably  adds  to  the  pene- 
trating fragrance  of  thefe  fubflances,  efpecially  when 
warmed,  and  may  be  expelled  from  them  by  a gentle  heat. 
This  diftinCtion  was  propofed  by  Bucquet,  and  has  fince 
been  very  generally  adopted.  We  cannot  however  al- 
low of  its  propriety,  fince  it  would  confine  the  term  to  a 
very  fmall  number  oi  fubflances,  even  to  the  exclufion  of 
the  original  balfam  of  Mecca  and  many  others  to  which 
the  term  has  long  been  appropriated ; and  it  would  extend 
Jo  the  folid  and  brittle  gum  benzoin  contrary  to  the  quality 
of  unBuoufnefs  or  vifcidity  which  has  always  been  conhdered 
ns  effential  to  a balfam,  fo  much  that  even  the  folution  of 
fulphur  in  oil  has  on  thi's  account  been  termed  a balfam. 

Balfams  are  natural  or  artificial.  The  latter  are  compofi- 
tions  exclufively  belonging  to  pharmacy,  and  generally  com- 
pofed  of  effential  oils,  reiins,  and  aromatics  brought  to  the 
confiftence  of  a balfam,  fometirnes  by  oil,  fometimes  by  ar- 
dent fpirit.  Thefe  preparations  are  fo  numerous  and  often 
complex,  that  we  fhall  only  mention  a few  of  the  moll  cele- 
brated ; but  firft  we  fhall  notice  the — 

$ I.  Natural  Balfams. 

Balfamum  Mecca. — B.  Opobalfamum. — B.  Gileadenfe. — B. 
Judaicum , — B.  Syriacum. — The  genuine  opabalfam  or  balm 
el  Mecca. 

This  celebrated  balfam  has  preferved  almofl  from  time 
immemorial  the  high  value  in  which  it  has  been  invariably 
held  by  the  eaflern  nations.  This  indeed  is  partly  owing  to 
the  exclufive  fpirit  of  oriental  defpotifm,  which  prevents 
this  precious  drug  from  entering  the  common  markets  ; fo 
that  all  our  knowledge  of  its  properties  is  derived  either 
from  report,  or  from  the  rare  opportunities  which  individuals 
have  enjoyed  of  pofTeffing  a fpecimen  of  it. 

The  tree  that  yields  it  is  the  Amyris,  of  which  there 
appear  to  be  feveral  fpecies,  all  of  them  fragrant  and  bal- 
famic.  It  is  commonly  obtained  by  incifions  : the  xylobal- 
fimum.  being  prepared  from  the  wood,  and  the  carpobalfamum 
from  the  fruit.  It  is  chiefly  collected  in  Arabia,  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  country,  between  Mecca  and  Medina.  Ac- 
cording to  Bruce,  when  frefli  from  the  tree,  the  balfam  is 
of  a light  yellow  colour,  a little  turbid.  It  prefently  grows 
clear  and  yellow  like  honey,  which  deepens  by  age.  Its 
fmell  is  exquilitely  fragrant  and  very  pungent,  giving  a fen- 
fation  like  that  of  volatile  falts.  This  remains  for  years  if 


the  balfam  is  kept  carefully  corked.  The  tafte  is  bitter, 
acrid,  aromatic,  and  aftringent. 

The  quantity  yielded  by  one  tree  is  very  fmall,  feldom 
more  than  about  a dram  daily,  which  alone  mull  render  it 
an  expenfive  article  ; but  in  ail  probability  it  might  be  ob- 
tained without  much  difficulty  by  Europeans,  if  it  was  likely 
to  repay  the  expence.  On  pouring  a drop  of  this  balfam 
on  a glafs  of  cold  water,  it  Ipreads  itfelf  over  the  lurface  in 
a thin  pellicle,  which  may  afterwards  be  taken  off  by  a pin, 
whilit  the  water  becomes  ftrongly  impregnated  with  the 
feent  and  flavour  of  the  baHam.  This  is  generally  men- 
tioned as  a tell  of  the  genuinenefs  of  this  article,  but  it  is 
entirely  fallacious,  for  when  long  kept  the  true  balfam  will 
not  exhibit  this  appearance,  and  many  of  the  other  thin 
balfams  will  fliew  it  with  as  much  eafe  as  the  opobalfam. 
When  rubbed  with  water  it  becomes  milky,  and  is  refolved 
into  a mats  refembling  lard  in  appearance.  On  adding  more 
water  it  feparates  altogether,  and  fwims  at  the  top.  Spirit 
of  wine  highly  rectified  diffolves  this  balfam  without  much 
difficulty:  on  adding  water,  the  whole  becomes  milky.  It 
is  alio  foluble  in  the  expreffed  and  the  effential  oils.  If  a 
folution  in  olive  oil  is  mixed  with  water  very  gradually,  it 
forms  a kind  of  pommade. 

This  coftly  balfam  is  in  the  higheft  efteem  among  the 
Turks  and  other  eaflern  nations  both  as  a medicine  and  a 
cofmetic.  The  Turks  take  it  in  the  dofe  of  a few  drops 
to  fortify  the  flomach  and  excite  the  animal  powers  : exter- 
nally it  is  ufed  as  a vulnerary.  It  may  readily  be  imagined 
that  the  oriental  fpirit  of  exaggeration  fliould  have  extolled 
the  fuperior  virtues  of  this  admired  balfam  ; but  fair  experi- 
ments on  its  medicinal  properties  are  Hill  wanting,  nor  is  it 
probable  that  it  would  be  found  to  exceed  the  other  balfams 
in  this  refpedt,  fo  much  as  it  does  in  fragrance  and  feent. 

The  Mecca  balfam  is  alfo  employed  at  Conftantinople  as 
a cofmetic  in  the  feraglio,  according  to  the  teftimony  of 
lady  Wortley  Montague.  Under  what  form  it  is  ufed  does 
not  appear,  but  its  acrimony  is  fuch  as  to  irritate  the  ikin 
very  confiderably  when  rubbed  on  the  face  unmixed,  as  the 
fame  eminent  lady  experienced  on  her  own  perfon.  It  is 
fcarcely  neceffary  to  add  that  the  fubftar.ee  fometimes  fold 
in  the  fhops  for  balfam  of  Mecca,  and  at  no  great  price, 
mull  be  a mixed  and  adulterated  compound  in  no  degree,  to 
be  depended  on  as  the  true  opobalfam. 

The  dried  berries  of  this  tree  were  formerly  kept  in  the 
fhops,  and  called,  as  well  as  the  balfam,  carpobalfamum  j and 
the  dried  twigs,  xylobalfamum. 

Balfamum  Copaiva — B.  Copaiba — B.  Brafdienfe — Copaiba 
or  Capivi  Balfam. 

This  balfam,  one  of  the  moft  active  and  valuable  for  me- 
dicine, is  obtained  from  the  Copaifera  officinalis,  Linn,  a 
tall  and  elegant  tree  growing  in  Brafil  and  feveral  other  parts 
of  South  America,  To  procure  it,  feveral  incifions  or 
fometimes  augre  holes  are  made  near  the  ground  penetrating, 
through  the  bark  into  the  fubftance  of  the  wood,  when  the 
balfam  flows  out  in  fuch  abundance,  that  fometimes  in  three 
hours  twelve  pounds  have  been  obtained. 

This  balfam  is  colourlefs  when  flowing  from  the  tree ; 
after  a while  it  becomes  of  an  amber  yellow,  and  confiderably 
vifcid,  but  retains  its  tranfparency ; it  is  never  known  to 
become  perfectly  folid.  The  fmell  of  capivi  balfam  is  fra- 
grant and  powerful ; to  the  tafte  it  is  bitterifh,  heating,  aro- 
matic, and  permanent  on  the  tongue  ; it  ftains  paper  as  oil 
does.  It  is  nearly  infoluble  in  water ; but  on  being  long 
rubbed  with  it,  a kind  of  milky  emulfion  is  produced,  from 
which  however  the  balfam  foon  feparates  and  rifes  to  the 
top.  It  is  readily  foluble  in  fixed  and  volatile  oils,  ana  in 
l fpirit 
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fpirit  of  wine  : the  latter  makes  a very  ftro'ng  penetrating 
tindfure.  Diftillation  readily  feparates  the  balfam  into  an 
oil  which  has  all  the  fenfible  properties  of  the  capivi,  and 
into  an  infipid  refin.  If  carefully  diddled  with  water,  from 
a fifth  to  half  the  weight  of  oil  is  obtained,  which  is  highly 
fragrant  and  nearly  colourlefs.  The  refiduum  is  a refin,  at 
firft  green  and  tenacious,  afterwards  growing  yellow  and 
brittle,  foluble  in  alcohol,  but  not  in  water.  The  water 
with  which  the  baliam  has  been  diftilled  becomes  llightly 
impregnated  with  the  odour  and  flavour  of  the  capivi.  Di- 
ftilied  per  fe , or  mixed  with  allies  and  fubjedted  to  a ftrong 
heat,  the  oil  which  rifes  is  at  firit  fragrant  and  clear,  after- 
wards bluifli,  thick,  empyreumatic,  but  not  ungrateful  to 
the  fmell. 

The  capivi  balfam  is  unqueftionably  an  adlive  fubftance 
when  taken  into  the  ftomach ; and  its  medicinal  virtues, 
though  perhaps  over-rated,  are  however  very  conliderable. 
Like  turpentine,  it  determines  powerfully  to  the  kidnies, 
and  impregnates  the  urine  with  its  qualities,  and  lias  there- 
fore been  iuppofed  peculiarly  fuited  to  difeafes  of  thefe  or- 
gans. As  its  effedls,  however,  are  heating  and  irritating,  it 
is  capable  of  producing  much  mifehief  as  well  as  good,  and 
its  ufe  is  now  chiefly  confined  to  the  cure  of  gleet  and  go- 
norrhoea. It  is  alfo  ferviceable  in  certain  ftates  of  haemor- 
rhoids and  difeafes  of  the  redtum,  a fadt  which  may  well  be 
credited,  when  it  is  confidered  of  what  acrid  materials  the 
celebrated  Ward’s  pafte  is  compofed.  In  pulmonary  affec- 
tions it  has  been  uled  ilridtly  as  a vulnerary  or  balfamic , but 
it  is  too  apt  to  produce  or  increafe  the  general  fever,  and 
can  feldom  be  employed  with  fafetv  in  thefe  cafes.  The 
afual  dofe  of  this  baliam  is  about  twenty  drops,  but  it  is 
fo  vifeid  that  this  method  of  divifion  cannot  be  adopted 
till  it  is  warmed.  The  bell  form  of  exhibition  is  triturated 
with  yolk  of  egg.  almonds  or  mucilage,  and  thus  united 
with  water  into  an  emulfion.  This  balfam  is  eafily  adulte- 
rated with  the  thinner  turpentines  or  with  oils,  and  the  de- 
tedlion  of  this  fraud  is  often  difficult  on  account  of  the 
potency  of  the  fmell  and  tafte  of  the  capivi,  which  covers 
almoft  every  other. 

Balfam  Peruvianum  exudes  from  a large  tree  growing 
in  Peru,  Mexico,  Brafil,  and  other  parts  of  America.  See 
Myroxylon  Peruvianum. 

There  are  two  fpecies  of  the  Peruvian  balfam,  the 
white  and  the  brown  : the  white  baliam  is  very  rarely  met 
with  in  the  ffiops.  It  is  procured  by  incifion  of  the  bark, 
but  very  fparingly,  and  it  foon  concretes  into  a fragrant 
brittle  refin,  which  is  brought  over  in  gourd  ihells.  It  is 
alfo  called  the  white ftyrax.  It  is  lefs  hot  and  more  fragrant 
than  the  black  balfam,  and  more  approaches  to  the  proper- 
ties of  Jft/rax. 

The  common  Peruvian  balfam  is  of  a dark  colour  ap- 
proaching to  black  ; the  fmell  highly  fragrant ; the  talfe 
aromatic,  rather  bitter,  and  confiderably  acrid  ; the  confift- 
cnce  always  thick  and  vifeid.  Dropt  into  water,  it  finks 
to  the  bottom,  and  refufes  to  mix  with  it : but  by  agitation 
gives  it  a fragrant  fmell  and  fomewhat  of  the  fenfible  pro- 
perties of  the  balfam.  It  diffolves  readily  in  fpirit  of  wine. 
When  mixed  with  the  fixed  oils  and  heated,  it  is  decom- 
pofed  ; its  effential  oily  ingredient,  which  gave  it  fluidity,  is 
abforbed  by  the  expreffeLoil,  and  a thick  tenacious  refm  re- 
mains, which  gradually  becomes  folid  in  the  air.  In  this 
infolubility  in  fixed  oils  it  remarkably  differs  from  the  other 
balfams,  nor  does  it  readily  mingle  with  the  other  balfams. 
Diftilled  with  water,  it  gives  about. a fixteenth  of  an  effen- 
tial fragrant  reddifh  oil,  very  fparingly  foluble  in  alcohol. 
Diftillation  fe  gives  a fimilar  oil,  but  empyreumatic,  By 


regulated  heat  a fmall  quantity  of  benzoic  acid  may  be  fub- 
limed  out  of  this  balfam. 

Peruvian  balfam  is  one  of  the  moll  ftimulant  of  all  this 
fpecies  of  fubftances,  and  is  therefore  applied  with  advan- 
tage in  feveral  difeafes.  It  is  alfo  particularly  recommended 
as  an  external  application,  where  a warm  ftimulant  is  re- 
quired. A tindlure  is  made  by  diffolving  it  in  fpirit  of  wine 
(Tintiura  Balfami  Peruviani,  Ph.  Lond. ),  and  it  enters  into 
feveral  of  the  artificial  or  compound  balfamic  preparations. 
The  dofe  of  this  balfam  is  from  two  to  twelve  grains,  and 
it  may  be  given  in  the  form  of  an  emulfion  mixed  with 
water  through  the  fnedium  of  yolk  of  egg.  Aloetic  and 
warm  cordial  pills  are  conveniently  made  up  with  this  bal- 
fam, and  their  virtue  is  fomewhat  increafed  by  it. 

Beaume  afferts  that  it  is  fometimes  falfified  by  the  feconT 
oil  that  rifes  from  gum  benzoin  in  diftillation,  digefted  upon 
poplar  buds,  which  have  a fine  terebinthous  odour,  and  af- 
terwards mixed  with  a little  of  the  true  balfam.  The  com- 
paratively low  price  of  the  genuine  baliam,  however,  would, 
feem  to  render  this  falfification  fcarcely  worth  the  trouble. 

Balfamum  Tolutanum  is  the  product  of  the  Toluifera- 
Balfamum , a tree  which  grows  in  the  province  of  Tolu,  in 
Spanifh  America,  behind  Carthagena.  The  balfam  is  ob- 
tained by  making  incifions  on  the  bark  of  the  tree,  and  is 
brought  over  in  fmall  gourd  ftiells.  This  balfam  is  of  a red- 
diffi  yellow  colour,  and  pellucid  ; its  confidence  when  frefh. 
is  extremely  tenacious,  but  by  age  it  becomes  brittle  ; but 
in  hot  weather,  pieces  of  this  balfam  generally  coalefce  and 
adhere  to  the  bottom  of  any  veffel  in  which  it  is  kept.  The 
fmell  of  this  balfam  is  extremely  fragrant  and  grateful:  it 
has  but  little  tafte;  when  chewed,  it  flicks  to.  the  teeth* 
and  appears  almoft  infoluble  in  the  faliva,  but  gives  a gentle, 
aromatic  warmth  to  the  tongue.  The  Tolu  balfam  is  one 
of  thofe  that  contain  a notable  proportion  of  the  benzoic 
acid,  and  is  therefore  ftriccly  a, balfam  according  to  the  mo- 
dern acceptation,  and  probably  owing  to  the  prefence  of 
this  acid,  it  readily  imparts  its  flavour  to  watery  liquids* 
though  it  appears  to  be  fcarcely  at  all  foluble  in  this  fluid. 
Eight  ounces  of  tills  balfam  boiled  for  two  hours  in  a clofe 
veffel  in  three  pints  of  water  make  a very  fragrant  decoc- 
tion, which,  when  mixed  with  the  requiiite  quantity  of  fu-, 
gar,  forms  the  fyrupus  Tolutanus,  Ph.  Lond.  In  the  Edin- 
burgh Pharmacopoeia  the  fyrup  is  formed  by  the  admixture 
of  two  pounds  of  Ample  fyrup  recently  prepared  and  not 
yet  cold,  with  one  ounce  of  the.  tindlure  of  Tolu. 

This  balfam  is  perfedtly  foluble  in  fpirit  of  wine..  The 
tinttura  Tolutana,  Ph.  Ed.  and  tinftura  balfami  Tolutani  Pin. 
Lond.  are  prepared  by  diffolving  an  ounce  and  a half  of  Tolu 
balfam  in  a pint  of  redlified  fpirit  of  wine. . It  is  eafily 
foluble  in  the  effential  oils,  but  with  difficulty  in  the  fixed* 
By  diftillation  per  fe,  the  fublimed  benzoic  acid  is  firft  given 
out  in  a very  gentle  heat,  together  with  a fragrant  empy- 
reumatic  oil.  On  account  of  the  benzoic  acid,  this  balfam 
burns  with  a remarkably  aromatic  penetrating  fmoke  ; and 
was  often  an  ingredient  in  thofe  fumigations  which  were 
formely  fo  much  employed  either  with  a view  of  purifying 
an  infedted  atmofphere,  or  for  diffufing  a grateful  feent. 
When  taken  medicinally,  either  the  tindlure  is  employed,  or 
the  balfam  is  united  with  water  by  egg  or  mucilage.  Its 
powers  are  gently  ftimulating ; but  it  appears  altogether  a 
trifling  article  of  the  Materia  Medica,  except  on  account 
of  its  odour.  It  is  given  with  more  fecurity  in  pulmonary 
complaints  than  the  other  balfams ; and  it  appears  to  have 
fome  effedt  in  checking  or  difguifing  the  exceffively  often* 
five  feetor  of  the  breath  of  perfons  fuffering  under  ulcers* 
tion  of  the  lungs, 

-Balfamum 
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Balfamum  Rachafira  is  a balfam  defcnbed  by  Murray 
(App.  Med.),  which  Spielman  relates  to  be  brought  trom 
India.  In  confidence,  and  other  fcnhble  properties,  it 
much  refembles  the  Tolu  balfam,  but  appears  to  be  weaker. 
Its  origin  is  unknown,  and  it  is  i'uppofed  to  be  factitious. 
It  is  feidom  feen,  and  never  ufed. 

Balfamum  Carpathicum , Carpathian  or  Hungary  bailam, 
Krmnmholabaum,  Germ.  ; called  alfo  balfamum  Libanu 
This  fine  balfam  is  procured  from  the  pinus  Mugo  and  the 
pinna  Ambra,  which  grow  abundantly  on  the  Carpathian 
mountains,  the  Tyrol,  and  many  parts  of  Hungary,  Ger- 
many, and  Switzerland.  The  balfam 'is  e deemed  by  the 
common  people  as  a fovereign  remedy  for  almoft  every  dif- 
order,  external  and  internal.  The  Oleum  Templinum, . or 
Krummhsbzohl  is  an  oil  of  turpentine  prepared  by  dibilling 
this  balfam,  and  is  in  equal  repute.  For  a further  deferip- 
tion  of  this  and  all  of  the  turpentines,  which  are  truly  and 
properly  balfams  in  the  ufual  meaning  of  the  term,  fee  the 
articles  Pinus,  and  Turpentine,  particularly  the  latter, 
under  which  we  mean  to  include  moil  of  the  refinous  pro- 
ducts of  the  different  fpecies  of  fir. 

Balfamum  Canadenfe,  a very  fine  fragrant  and  powerful 
Turpentine,  procured  from  the  Pinus  balfamea,  the 
Virginian  or  Canada  fir. 

Balfamum  Styrax,  borax,  or  liquid  amber.  See  Sty- 
kax. 

$ 2.  Artr/lcial  Balfams. 

Thefe  are  preparations  of  the  Materia  Medica  formerly 
in  much  repute,  and  compounded  of  a vab  variety  of  reii- 
nous  and  aromatic  drugs,  the  whole  brought  to  a thickifh 
confidence,  fo  as  to  refemble  the  natural  balfams.  They 
are  but  little  employed  at  prefent.  Any  preparation  in 
which  oil  was  fo  thickened  as  to  be  brought  to  a treacly 
confidence,  Was  termed,  in  the  older  Pharmacopoeias,  a bal- 
fam, and  many  of  this  fpecies  were  equally  ufed  as  external 
and  internal  applications.  - We  fhall  only  mention  a few  of 
thefe  preparations. 

Balfamum  Locatelli. — Of  the  former  London  and  Edin- 
burgh Pharmacopoeias.  In  the  former,  it  was  prepared  by 
melting  half  a pound  of  yellow  wax  with  about  half  a pint 
of  olive  oil,  then  adding  another  half  pint  of  oil,  with  half  a 
pound  of  Strafburg  turpentine,  and  when  nearly  cold,  bir- 
ring in  fix  drams  of  red  faunders  wood  to  colour  the  whole. 
In  the  latter,  inbead  of  the  red  faunders,  balfam  of  Peru, 
and  powdered  dragon’s  blood  were  added  to  the  melted  wax, 
oil,  and  turpentine.  Another  variety  of  this  preparation 
ufed  in  the  Paris  Pharmacopoeia,  is  to  employ  wax,  olive  oil, 
white  wine  (which  was  evaporated  off  the  wax  and  oil), 
turpentine,  faunders  wood,  and  Peruvian  balfam. 

Balfamum  Commendataris , Baumedu  Commandeur. — Balfam 
of  Berne. — 'IV add  s Balfam. — Jefuits  Drops,  ovpriar’s  Balfam. 
Under  all  thefe  appellations,  and  with  lome  variation  in  the 
ingredients,  was  this  celebrated  balfam  known  and  prepared. 
In  the  Paris  receipt,  a tin&ure  is  firb  made  of  angelica  root 
and  the  flowers  of  hypericum  in  fpirit  of  wine,  in  this  are' 
diflolved  myrrh,  olibanum,  aloes,  borax,  benzoin,  Peruvian 
balfam,  and  ambergris.  The  whole  makes  a thick,  fragrant, 
and  highly  dimulating  liquid  ; which  is  ufed  either  inter- 
nally as  a cordial  and  fuppofed  vulnerary,  or  externally  to 
promote  the  cicatrization  of  wounds.  A judicious  reforma- 
tion of. this  balfam  is  retained  by  the  London  and  Edinburgh 
colleges,  under  the  name  of— 

Balfamum  Traumaticum,  or  Tin  Shir  a Benzoes  Compofita. 
Tins  is  prepared  by  dibolving  three  ounces  of  benzoin,  two 
ounces  of  borax,  one  ounce  of  balfam  of  Tolu,  and  half  an 


ounce  of  aloes,  in  two  pints  of  rectified  fpirit  of  wine.  The 
Edinburgh,  college  omits  the  borax. 

Balfamum  Vita,  Beautne  de  Vie.  This  powerful  medicine 
was  prepared  by  Hoffman,  under  whofe  name  it  went.  It 
coniilts  of  a i’olution  of  feveral  effential  oils,  and  a 
finail  portion  of  Peruvian  balfam,  in  highly  re&ified  fpirit  of 
wine.  It  is  extremely  fragrant  and  bimulating,  and  is  em- 
ployed almoit  entirely  as  an  internal  medicine  in  languors, 
faintings,  violent  colic,  and  other  cafes  that  require  a fudden 
and  powerful  bimulant.  The  ingredients  in  the  Branden- 
burgh  pharmacopoeia,  adopted  as  an  improvement  of  Hoff- 
man’s balfam  of  life,  are  the  effential  oils  of  lavender,  nut- 
megs, cloves,  rhodium,  wild  thyme,  cinnamon,  lemon,  bev- 
gamotte,  and  balfam  of  Peru,  diffolved.in  fpirit  of  lavender. 
The  prefent  laudable  cubom  of  Amplifying  the  pharmaceu- 
tical preparations,  would  probably  dimininifh  the  number  of 
thefe  effential  oils  which  appears  to  be  quite  arbitrary. 

A mixture  of  eight  ounces  of  vitriolic  acid  and  two 
ounces  of  olive  oil  forms  the — 

Balfamum  Artbrhicum , a very  powerful  external  applica- 
tion, in  which  the  corrofive  power  of  the  vitriolic  is  mode- 
rated, but  it  requires  to  be  ufed  with  great  caution.  In 
preparing  it,  the  acid  muff  be  added  very  gradually  to  the 
oil  with  conbant  agitation,  otherwife  part  of  the  oil  will  he 
charred  and  reduced  to  a hard  black  mafs.  When  well  pre- 
pared, it-  is  of  a very  dark  brown  colour,  and  an  uniform 
balfamic  confidence. 

The  lab  of  the  artificial  balfams  which  we  fhall  mention, 
are  the  combinations  of  fulphur  with  oil. 

Balfamum  S'ulphuris,  or  Oleum  Sulphuratum  ; Ph.  Lond. 
and  Edin.  prepared  by  melting  in  an  iron  pot  flowers  of 
fulphur,  with  four,  or  with  eight  times  the  weight  of  olive 
oil. 

The  refult  is  a thick,  foetid,  tenacious  balfam. 

Petroleum  Sulphuratum  is  prepared  the  fame  way,  only 
with  the  ufe  of  petroleum,  inbead  of  olive  oil. 

Balfamum  Sulphuris  Terebinthinatum.  Id.S.Anifatum,  which 
are  now  nearly  difufed,  were  prepared  by  digebing  the  ful- 
phur in  oil  of  turpentine,  in  glafs  veffels  on  a fand  heat, 
and  in  the  latter  cafe,  alfo  adding  oil  of  anife  feed.  Oil  of 
turpentine  readily  diffolves  the  fulphur,  and  with  vehemence 
when  in  quantities,  fo  that  this  preparation  fhould  be  made 
in  a very  large  mattrafs.  All  the  fulphur  balfams  differ 
from  the  other  balfams,  in  having  a very  offenfive  fmell  and 
tabe.  They  are  hot  and  irritating,  and  their  internal  ufe 
is  very  limited.  Externally,  the  thick  fulphur  balfam  is 
ufed  in  farriery. 

Balsa  m Apple , Male , in  Botany.  See  Momordica. 

Balsam  Bay , in  Geography,  lies  on  the  web  fide  of  Old 
Cape  Franqois,  and  on  the  north  fide  of  the  illand  of  Hifpa- 
niola,  or  St.  Domingo,  in  the  Web  Indies.  N.  lat.  ig°  ^2r. 
W.  long.  69°  35k  See  Baume. 

BALSAMATION.  See  Embalming. 
BALSAMELiEON,  in  the  Mate)  •ia  Medica,  a name 
given  by  fome  authors  to  the  balm  of  Gilead,  or  true  ba  fa- 
mum  Judaicum. 

BALSAMICS  , in  Medicine.  Before  we  conclude  the  article 
of  balfams,  it  may  be  proper  to  make  a few  obfervations  on 
their  ufe  in  medicine.  Of  the  properties  which  have  been 
attributed  to  the  internal  ufe  of  all  balfams,  none  is  more 
ancient,  and  commonly  prevalent  than  that  of  healing  or  vul- 
nerary. This  idea  appears  to  have  arifen  from  the  obferva- 
tions of  their  ufe,  when  externally  applied  to  a recent  wound. 
If  a gafh  is  made  in  the  hand  with  a clean  cutting  knife,  and 
the  parts  are  brought  together  and  bound  up  with  a rag 
dipped  in  any  balfam,  and  left  undiburbed  for  fome  days, 
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ft  is  a matter  of  common  remark,  that  the  wound  will  gene- 
rally heal  without  any  fuppuration,  by  Ample  union  of  the 
divided  parts.  However,  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  bal- 
fam  adls,  in  this  cafe,  principally  as  a cement  to  keep  the 
divided  lips  in  more  complete  re-union,  and  to  exclude  the 
external  air  ; for  the  fame  application  to  the  furface  of  an 
open  lacerated  wound,  is  known  by  every  furgeon  frequently 
to  bring  on  extreme  pain  and  inflammation,  and  to  increafe 
all  the  danger  of  too  extenfive  fuppuration  or  gangrene. 
The  natural  balfams  are  fome  milder  than  others,  but  all 
have  a certain  degree  of  acrimony,  which  renders  their  in- 
difcriminate  ufe  in  injuries  of  the  body  extremely  hazardous; 
though  under  due  management  they  may  be  of  effential  fer- 
vice.  But  fcarcely  a Angle  circumftance  which  recommends 
their  external  ufe,  can  apply  to  internal  ulceration  or  rupture 
of  veflels.  The  healing  power  depends  chiefly  on  the  mode 
of  application,  the  degree  of  topical  ftimulus,  and  probably 
the  excluiion  of  external  air  ; and  hence,  the  value  which 
has  been  fet  on  balfams  as  internal  vulneraries  is  entirely  loll. 
A languid  indolent  ulcer  in  the  kidney  might  perhaps  be 
afiifted  by  local  Simulating  remedies,  but  when  the  remedy 
muft  enter  the  ftomach,  and  pervade  all  the  veflels  mixed 
with  and  diluted  by  the  common  circulating  fluid,  the 
remedy  is  no  longer  local,  and  the  irritation  which  it  pro- 
duces, is  either  counterafled  during  the  circulation,  or  is 
equally  diffufed  over  the  whole  fyftem.  Balfams,  therefore, 
though  they  are  by  no  means  to  be  defpifed,  are  no  longer 
viewed  with  that  degree  of  partiality  which  the  older  phy- 
iicians  entertained  for  them,  and  repeated  experience  has 
Ihewn  them  to  be  fometimes  abfolutely  ufelefs,  and  often 
pofitively  detrimental  in  internal  ulceration  of  the  lungs, 
kidney,  or  other  difeafes  for  which  they  have  been  long 
celebrated. 

BALSAM1NA,  or  Balsam,  in  Botany.  See  Impa- 
tiens. 

BALSAMITA.  SeeAcHiLLEA,  Chrysanthemum, 
and  Tanacetum. 

Balsamita,  in  the  Materia  Med'ica.  See  Tanace- 
tum. 

Balsamita,  in  Entomology,  a fpecies  of  Aphis,  that 
feeds  on  the  tanacetum  balfamita.  Mull.  Zool.  Han. — The 
general  colour  is  black  ; abdomen  green  ; eyes  red. 

BALSAMON,  Theodore,  in  Biography,  an  eminent 
maker  of  the  canon  law,  fiourifhed  in  the  Greek  church  to- 
wards the  clofe  of  the  twelfth  century.  He  was  appointed 
guardian  of  the  laws  and  records,  i.  e.  Nomophylax  and 
Chartophylax,  of  the  church  of  Conflantinople  ; and  he 
tvas  nominated  by  the  Greek  church  to  the  patriarchate  of 
Antioch ; but  this  fee  being  feized  by  the  Latins,  never 
came  into,  his  poflefiion.  By  the  emperor  Ifaac  Angelas 
Comnenus  he  was  flattered,  for  ferving  his  own  purpofes 
in  favour  of  Dofitheus,  with  the  hope  of  being  advanced 
to  the  patriarchate  of  Conflantinople  ; and  thus  ieduced, 
he  maintained,  in  the  affembly  of  the  prelates,  that  the 
tratiflation  of  the  patriarch  of  Jerufalem  to  this  elevated  fta- 
tion,  was  agreeable  to  the  canon  law,  and  the  prelates  ac- 
quiefeed  in  his  opinion.  But  after  this  exercife  of  ingenuity 
and  violation  of  confcience,  he  was  deceived  and  difap- 
pointed  ; fof  Dofitheus  was  preferred,  upon  the  authority 
of  his  decifion.  Balfamon  wrote  feveral  learned  works  on 
canon  law  ; particularly  “ Commentaries  on  the  Apoflolical 
Canons,  the  General  and  Particular  Councils,  and  the  Ca- 
nonical Letters  of  the  Greek  fathers,”  printed  in  folio,  in 
Greek  and  Latin,  at  Paris,  in  1620;  and  in  two  volumes 
folio,  in  “ Beverege’s  Pandefts  of  Canons,”  printed  at 
Oxford  in  1672.  He  alfo  wrote  a “ Colle&ionof  Ecclefia- 
ftical  Conftitutiofls,  which  may  be  found  in  Greek  and 


Latin  in  “ Juflelli  Bibliotheca  Canonica,”  and  other  learned 
works.  Fabr.  Bibl.  Gram.  t.  v.  p.  33.  t ix.  p.  184.  t.  xi. 
p.  47.  t.  xii.  p.  403,  &c. 

BALSANO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  king- 
dom of  Naples,  and  province  of  Bari ; feven  miles  fouth  of 
Bari. 

BALSAS,  a town  of  South  America,  in  Peru,  in  the 
jurifdiflion  of  Caxamarca,  near  the  river  Maragnon. 

Balsas,  in  Navigation.  See  Catamaran. 

BALSEY  Cliff',  in  Geography.  See  Bawdsey. 

BALSHAM,  PI  ugh  DE,  in  Biography,  an  Englifh  di- 
vine, bifhop  of  Ely,  and  founder  of  St.  Peter’s  College,  or 
Peter-houfe,  in  Cambridge,  was  born,  probably,  at  Balfhain 
in  Cambridgefhire,  towards  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  In  1247,  he  was  nominated  by  the  monks  of  the 
Benedidline  monailery  of  Ely,  of  which- he  was  fub-prior,  to 
the  fee  of  Ely  : but  Henry  III.  refufed  to  confirm  the  no- 
mination. Balfham  appealed  to  the  pope,  and  the  bufinefs 
remained  for  ten  years  undecided.  At  laid,  however,  the 
pope  and  monks  prevailed.  When  the  prelate  was  feated 
in  his  fee,  he  projedfed  the  laudable  defign  of  providing  edu- 
cation for  poor  fcholars,  and  inflituted  a college,  fince  known 
by  the  name  of  Peter-houfe.  He  died  at  Dodington,  in  1286, 
and  was  buried  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Ely.  By  his 
will  he  left  many  books  to  his  fcholars,  and  300  marks  for 
eredllng  new  buildings.  By  an  inftrument,  dated  in  1291,  his 
memory  is  annually  celebrated  in  his  college.  The  diftinct'ion 
of  jurifdidlion  between  the  chancellor  of  the  univerfity  of 
Cambridge,  and  the  archdeacon  of  Ely,  was  fettled  in 
1276  by  this  prelate.  Biog.  Brit. 

BALSIO,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Spain,  twenty 
miles  from  Turiafo,  near  the  Iberus,  and  fouth-eail  of  Cala- 
guru's. 

BALSORA,  in  Geography.  See  Bassora. 

BALTAGI,  among  the  Turks,  porters,  and  hewers  of 
wood,  in  the  court  of  the  grand  fignior;  who  alfo  mount  on 
horfeback,  when  the  emperor  rides  out.  Part  of  them 
alfo,  who  for  that  purpofe  muft  be  caftrated,  keep  watch 
at  the  gates  of  the  firft  and  fecond  courts  of  the  feraglio. 
Thefe  lall  are  called  capigi,  and  their  commander  ca  pi  At 
pafeha.  6 

BALTAS,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Courland,  20  miles 
eaft  of  Seelburg. 

BALTAZARINI,  in  Biography,  an  Italian  performer 
on  the  violin,  who  feems  firft  to  have  brought  that  mftru- 
ment  into  favour  at  the  court  of  France,  before  any  ho- 
nourable mention  is  made  of  it  elfewhere  in  that  kingdqm. 
He  was  fent,  1577,  at  the  head  of  a band  of  violin  players  from 
Piedmont,  by  marfhal  Briflac,  to  Catharine  de  Medicis,  and 
appointed  by  that  princefs  her  firft  valet  de  chambre,  and 
fuperintendent  of  her  mufic.  The  violin,  however,  feems  to 
have  been  well  known  and  in  general  ufe  in  Italy  at  this 
time,  as  Montagne,  who  was  at  Verona  in  1580,  fays  that 
there  were  organs  and  violins  to  accompany  the  mafs  in  the 
great  church.  Journ.  du  Voyage.  Baltazarini  having  contri- 
buted greatly  tc  the  amufement  of  the  royal  family  and 
nobility,  by  his  ingenuity  in  fuggefting  magnificent  "plans,, 
machinery,  and  decorations,  for  balets,  divertifements,  and 
other  dramatic  reprefentations,  received  the  quaint  title  of 
de  Beati-joyeux.  See  Balet  de  la  Reyne. 

BALTCHATSKG,  a town  of  Siberia,  48  miles  eaft  of 
Kraflioiarlk. 

BALTEATUS,  in  Entomology,  a fpecies  of  Cimex 
(Spinofus)  that  inhabits  South  America.  It  is  oblong,  fer- 
ruginous, with  a traufverfe  yellow  line,  and  many  teeth  on 
the  hinder  thighs.  Fabricius.  Gmelin. 
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BALTEATUS,afpeciesof  Elater,  of  a black  colour ; an- 
terior half  of  the  wing-cafes  rufous.  Linn.  Fn.  Suec.  .A 

native  of  Europe.  ' ,, 

BALTELUK,  in  Geography,  a town  ot  European 
Turkey,  in  the  province  of  Bulgaria,  twelve  pules,  north-eaft 

of  V area.  r ^ 

BALTEUS,  in  Entomology,  a fpecies  of  CerAmbyx, 
that  inhabits  Lufitania.  The  thorax  is  fpinous  ; body  fer- 
ruginous ; abdomen  ovate  ; wing-cafes  with  a blackilh  band. 
Linnaeus. 

BALTHAZAR,  ArTHONr,  in  Biography,  furgeon  at 
Leyden,  pubiiihed  in  1722,  “ Pathologia  chirurgicalis, 

8cc.”  Svo.  in  which  are  fome  judicious  .obfervations  on 
hernia  congenita,  and  on  wounds  of  the  cerebellum,  which 
he  does  not  confider  as  mortal.  He  mentions  a hernia  of 
the  brain,  reaching  .from  the  occiput  to  . the  {boulder,  and 
perfon.s  living  to  an  adult  age,  who  were  born  with  fpina 
"bifida.  True  fchirri  are  not  curable,  he  maintains,  by  in- 
ternal medicines.  The  work  has  coirfiderable  merit,;  of  the 
author,  however,  we  have  no  particular  account.  Haller 
Bib.  Clururg. 

Balthazar,  Christopher,  a learned  French Proteftant, 
was  born  about  the  year  1588,  at  VilleneuveJe-roi,  and 
though  educated  in  the  R.omiih  church,  induced  by  the 
{tudy3  of  ecclefiaftical  hi  dory  to  embrace  the  reformed  re- 
.lDion.  On  account  of  this  change  in  his  religious  profei- 
fion,  he  was  obliged. to  .abandon  the  lucrative  poll  of  advo- 
cate to  the  prefidial  of  Auxerre,  and  to  'remove  to  Cha- 
renton,  at  a didance  from  his  relations  and  friends,  where 
he  was  publicly  received  among  the  Proteftants.  He  was 
afterwards  patronifed  by  a wealthy  young  counfellor  of 
Cadres,  who,  as  an  acknowledgment  for  the  benefit  of  his 
indrudtions,  allowed  him  a liberal  penfion.  But  attached 
to  the  Protedant  caufe,  and  defirous  of  promoting  it,  he 
left  the  houfe  of  his^paferon,  and  devoted  liimfelf  to  writing. 
.His  talents  and  zeal  attradfed  the  notice  of  the  reformed 
party,  and  in  1659,  the  national  fynod  of  Loudon  granted 
him  a penfion  of  750  livres.  In  his  diflertations  on  the  fub- 
jefts  in  difpute  between  the  Catholics  and  Protedants,  he 
"particularly  oppofed  cardinal  Baronius,  and  his  papers  hav- 
ing been  read  and  approved  by  M.  Daille,  moderator  of  the 
fynod  of  Loudon,  were  ordered  for  publication.  But  being 
returned  to  their  author,  who  foon  after  died,  they  were  pro- 
bably fupprefied  by  him  on  account  of  the  defect  of  their 
ftyle,  as  they  could  not  be  found.  In  his  animadvcrfions  on  the 
annals.of  Baronins,  he  is  faid  to  have  been  fo  attentive  to  his 
dyle,  that  he  was  not  able  to  fimfh  a fingle  page  of  his  work 
in  a day.  Of  his  Latinity,  a favourable  fpecimen  may  be 
Been  in  his  « Panegyric  on  M.  Fouquet,”  printed  in  qto. 
in  1655.  He  alfo  wrote  in  French  “ A Treatife  on  the 
'Ufurpation  of  the  Kings  of  Spain  upon  the  Crown  of 
France,""  Svo.  Paris,  1626,  and  another  trad!  upon  the  fame 
fubject,  pubiiihed  in  1657.  Gen.  Didt. 

BALTHEUS  Orionts,  belt  of  Orion,  in  Aflronomy,  a part 
of  the  conftellation  of  Orion,  confiding  of  three  bright  ftars 
of  the  fecond  magnitude,  placed  nearly  in  a right  line  in 
Orion’s  girdle. 

BALTHICA,  in  Conchology,  a fpecies  of  TellinA 
that  inhabits  the  Baltic  fea.  This  (hell  is  roundilh, 
fmooth,  outfide  carnation  colour.  Linn.  Fn.  Suec.  About 
the  dze  of  a horfe-bean,  and  very  rarely  larger;  ex- 
tremely thin,  pellucid,  brittle,  and  white  within.  Chemnitz, 
lee. 

Balthica,  a fpecies  of  Helix  found  on  the  ihores  of 
the  Baltic  fea.  The  fhcll  is  imperforated,  ovate,  and 
pointed  ; with  elevated  wrinkles ; aperture  ovate,  and  very 
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ample.  Linn.  Fit.  Suec.  This  animal  is  black,  with  two, 
tentaeula  ; {hell  pellucid,  and  with  four  whorls.  . 

BALTHICUS,  a fpeciessof  Nautilus,  of  the  fmaller 
kind,  that  is  found  adhering  to  the  roots  of  fuci.  This  {hell 
is  foraetimes  opsrke,  iometimes  gloffy,  frequently  pellucid  ; 
and.  the  wreaths  either  fmooth,  dilated,  ribbed,  or  tuber- 
culated.  It  is  fpecifically  diftinguifhed  by  being  white, 
convex,  aperture  linear,  and  the  firft  wreath  much  larger 
than  the  others.  Schroeb. 

BALTIC,  or  East-sea,  anciently  called  Variatfkoi 
more,  or  the  fea  of  the  Varags  or  Varagians,  in  Geography, 
lies  wedward  of  Ruffia.  Ptolemy  calls  it  Venedicus  finus ; 
Tacitus,  mare  Suevicum  ; and  Pliny  fpeaks  of  it  under  the 
name  of  Codanus  finus.  The  Ruffians  denominate  it  Bal- 
tifkoi  more;  the  Germans  the  Od-fee  ; and  the  Swedes 
Ofter-fion.  That  part  of  it  which  wadies  the  coads  of  the 
governments  of  St.  Petersburg,  Reval,  and  Vyborg,  is  called 
the  gulf  of  Finland,  which  is  above  four  hundred  verds  in 
length,  and  . from  a hundred  to  a hundred  and  twenty  broad  ; 
the  part  extending  between  the  government  of  Riga  and 
the  iflandCEfel,  is  called  the  gulf  of  Riga.  The  chief  harbours 
in  the  Baltic  are,  Riga  or  Dunamunde,  Reval,  Pernau,  Kab- 
fal,  Rogervyk,  now  called  Baltic-port,  Peterfburg  or  Cron- 
ftadt,  Vyborg,  Frederickfhamm,  and  Arenfberg  in  the  ifle 
of  CEfel.  The  principal  i {lands  in  this  fea  are,  Rugen, 
Bornholm,  Oland,  Gottland,  CEfel,  Dago,  Falder,  Mohn, 
Seitfari,  Penifari,  Lavanl'ari,  Tyterfari,  Hochland,  Cron- 
dadt.  There  are  great  fifheries  in  thefe  parts,  and  numbers 
of  feals  are  taken ; hut  far  more  confiderable  is  the  navigation ; 
as  it  may  be  computed  that  every  year  upwards  of  two  thou- 
fand  (hips  of  burden  pafs  to  and  from  the  Ruffian  ports 
alone.  Much  {kill  and  caution  are  requifite  for  navigating 
this  fea,  and  efpecially  the  gulf  of  Finland,  both  on  account 
cf  the  heavy  fqualls  and  gales  of  wind  io  frequent  here,  and 
the  multitude  of  rocks  and  {helves  with  which  thefe  feas 
abound.  The  water  is  only  brackifh,  and  has  a very  per- 
ceptible current,  fo  that  in  northerly  winds  it  is  almod  frelh 
to  the  tade.  It  is  afferted,  on  very  good  foundation,  that 
the  water  of  the  Baltic  is  every  year  decreafing  ; indeed,  by 
repeated  obfervations  made  in  Sweden,  it  is  found  to  fubfide 
at  the  rate  of  forty- five  inches  every  hundred  years.  Mr. 
Otto  (ubi  infra)  is  of  opinion,  that  nothing  certain  can  be 
determined  upon  this  point.  Since  the  time  when  the  Baltic 
was  confined  within  its  prefent  boundaries,  the  decreafe  and 
increafe  of  its  water  are,  as  he  conceives,  merely  apparent  ; 
and  it  may  have  happened  from  various  caufes,  that  land  may 
have  been  gained  in  one  quarter  and  loft  in  another.  Large 
rivers,  which  flow,  with  great  rapidity,  may,  for  example, 
have  carried  with  them  into  the  fea  a great  deal  of  earth 
and  fand,  by  which  the  beds  at  their  mouths  may  have  been 
raifed,  and  the  banks  extended  towards  the  fea.  The  Baltic 
has  Denmark  on  the  fouth,  Sweden  to  the  weft,  Lapland  to 
the  north,  and  to  the  eaft  Bothnia,  Finland,  Livonia,  Ingria, 
Courland,  and  a part  of  Poland.  It  communicates  with  the 
Cattegatte  to  the  fouth  by  the  Sound,  the  great  and  the 
leffer  Belt.  At  Pillau  and  Memel  it  communicates  with  two 
large  lakes,  the  Frifch  Haft  and  Curifch  Haff,  both  of  which 
contain  frefh  water.  The  waves  of  the  Baltic  are  lefs  high 
than  in  the  ocean,  hut  they  fucceed  one  another  in  greater 
number  and  with  more  impetuofity,  and  thus  are  more  haraff- 
ing  to  the  fhips.  I11  its  agitations  it  depofits  amber  on  the 
ffiores  of  Courland  and  Pruffia.  It  appears  from  Tacitus 
( De  Moribus  German,  c.  44,  45.)  that  the  knowledge  which 
the  Romans  acquired  of  the  maritime  powers  of  the  Baltic 
was  obtained  by  their  land  joumies  in  fearch  of  amber.  The 
Baltic  is  liable  to  be  frozen  for  about  three  months  in  the 
year,  which  may  probably  be  in  part  owing  to  the  frefhnels 
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of  its  wa  cr,  which  again  may  be  occasioned  by  the  numero’.  s 
rivers  thai  ilow  into  it.  The  number  of  dreams  which 
diredtly  or  indireftly  empty  themfelves  into  this  Tea,  amount, 
according  to  Buflon,  to  40  ; and  among  thefe  the  Oder,  the 
Viltula,  &c.  are  the  moil  conliderable.  We  are  allured  by 
hiltory,  that  this  fea  has  been  fometimes  totally  frozen  dur- 
ing fevere  cold.  This  was  the  cafe  in  1333,  at  which  time 
people  could  travel  on  the  ice  from  Lubec  to  Pruffia  and  Den- 
mark; and  on  this  occafion  tents  were  ere  died  in  different 
places  for  the  accommodation  of  travellers.  A fimilar  pheno- 
menon occurred  in  1399,  and  in  1533;  and  in  1423,  people 
could  walk  and  ride  over  the  fea  in  a llraight  line  from  Konig- 
fberg  to  Lubec.  Journies  of  the  likekind  were  undertaken,  fix 
years  after,  not  only  from  Pruffia  to  Holilein,  but  alfo  from 
Mecklenburgh  to  Denmark  ; and  this  was  done  likewife  in 
1459.  The  fro  ft  of  the  year  1709,  and  alfo  of  1740,  were 
alfo  very  remarkable.  The  depth  of  the  Baltic,  in  moll 
places,  never  exceeds  50  fathoms.  In  fome  few  places  of 
the  gulf  of  Bothnia  no  bottom  is  to  be  found  ; but  in 
others,  quite  near,  the  depth  is  not  more  than  30  fathoms. 

It  has  been  obferved,  that  the  water  in  the  Baltic  is  cooler 
even  in  the  hotted  fummers  than  that  of  the  other  feas. 
The  baltic  has  no  tides,  or  is  not  fubjecl  to  a regular  ebbing 
and  flowing,  as  it  is  furrounded  by  land,  and  is  united  with 
the  North  lea  only  by  the  Sound  and  the  two  Belts  ; which 
circumdance  has  given  occalion  to  its  being  called  the  inadtive 
fea,  or  “ Mare  pigrum.”  During  a long  continuance  of  the 
well  wind  its  natural  efflux  is  prevented,  and  a conliderable 
quantity  of  water  is  forced  into  it  from  the  North  fea  ; fo 
that  it  then  rifes  on  the  coads  a little  above  its  ufual  level. 
This  connexion,  however,  with  the  German  ocean  is  fome- 
times the  caufe  that  the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  latter, 
though  weak,  co-operates  with  the  Baltic,  fo  that  traces  of 
their  effects  may  be  perceived.  See  Phyfical  Obfervations 
on  the  Ead  or  Baltic  Sea,  by  F.  W.  Otto,  from  “ Abris 
einer  Naturgefchichte  des  Meeres,  Berlin,  1792  and  1794, 

2 vols.  8vo. 

Baltic  Port , formerly  called  Rogervyk,  was  raifed  to 
a circle  towm  in  1783,  and  one  of  the  five  didridts  of  the 
government  of  Reval,  or  Edhonia,  according  to  the  geo- 
graphical divifion  of  the  Ruffian  empire  in  1782  and  1783. 
Situate  in  a bay  on  the  Baltic,  in  the  government  of  Reval, 
lat.  590  22  . long.  410  5 x ' 3".  it  has  1 10  timber  houfes,  21 1 
inhabitants,  and  a brick  church.  This  harbour  has  been 
greatly  improved  of  late  by  art.  Its  trade  arifes  from  the 
hfltery,  &c.  but  it  has  few  or  no  manufadlories. 

Baltic  Fijhery  and  Commerce.  A conliderable  filhery 
is  carried  on  along  the  coads  of  the  Baltic.  The  gulfs  of 
Riga  and  of  Finland  contain  generally  the  fame  fpecies  of 
filh  and  the  employment  which  the  produce  of  both  occafion 
isnearly  equal.  Thenaturalidof Livonia(Fifcher)enumerates 
in  the  waters  belonging  to  that  province  forty-nine  different 
fpecies  of  filh,  among  which  the  falmon,  dreamlings,  pike, 
and  lampreys,  if  not  for  home  confumption,  yet  for  exporta- 
tion, are  the  mod  important.  The  falmon  is  caught  in 
almod  all  the  rivers,  but  thofe  in  the  Dvina  and  the 
Narova  are  the  bed,  chough  they  come  far  behind  thofe  of 
Archangel  in  delicacy  and  plumpnefs ; they  are  exported 
fmoaked  and  falted.  The  dreamlings,  a degenerate  fpecies 
of  herring,  are  every  where  found  on  the  ffiores  of  the  Baltic, 
but  efpecially  about  Pernau,  where  they  are  in  fuch  quanti- 
ties, that  300  of  thefe  fmall  filh  are  brought  for  three  or  five 
kopeeks  ; a ton  of  them  when  falted  cods  from  three  to  fix 
rubles.  Formerly  they  were  exported;  but  the  northern 
herrings  have  annihilated  this  branch  of  commerce,  which 
are  at  prefent  even  bought  by  Livonia,  the  dreamlings 
being  not  fufficient  for  the  home  and  the  foreign  confump- 
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tion.  Yet  indanc’S  are  not  wanting  of  300,000  of  them 
having  been  taken  at  one  juccefsful  draught.  One  fpecies 
of  filh  quite  peculiar  to  thefe  waters  is  the  kyilo  dreamling,  a 
fmailer  and  more  delicate  variety  of  the  true  dreamling, 
caught  in  great  numbers  in  autumn  near  Reval  and  R o- 
gervyk.  They  are  pickled,  and  form  a good  fubditute  for 
anchovies  and  fardelles,  and  are  accordingly,  thus  prepared, 
fent  abroad  to  various  parts.  Not  lefs  exquifite  aie  the 
potted  lampreys  that  come  particularly  from  Narva.  The 
greated  dore  of  the  gulf  of  Finland  confiffs  in  derlets,  fal- 
mon, and  carp  ; even  durgeon  are  found  in  the  gulf  of 
Crondadt,  and  likewife  at  times  in  the  Neva.  Of  the 
finaller  forts  of  filh  with  which  the  government  of  Vyborg 
is  provided  to  a great  fuperfluity,  an  exceedingly  great 
quantity  is  brought  alive  in  pierced  veffels  to  St.  Peterf- 
burg,  and  there  fold  cheap  at  the  water-iide  in  the  barks 
which  form  a fort  of  filh  market,  and  others  that  lie  in  va- 
rious parts  of  the  canals.  In  winter  the  tranfport  of  frozen 
filh  from  the  remoter  parts  of  the  empire  is  alfo  very  conii- 
derable.  The  Ruffian  commerce,  in  all  the  ports,  which 
may  be  generally  termed  the  Baltic  trade,  as  it  is  dated  by 
Mr.  Tooke,  from  Hermann  and  Taube,  amounted  in  1790  to 
a fum  of  35,750,000  rubles,  of  which  the  exports  make 
2 1 ,200,000  and  the  imports  14,550,000  rubles.  Tooke’# 

View  of  the  Ruffian  empire,  vol.  iii.  p.  73,436.  1 

BALTIMORA,  \\\  Botany  (a  plant  fo  named  by  Linnaeus 
in  honour  of  F.  C.  lord  Baltimore,  proprietor  of  Maryland 
in  North  America).  Lin.  g.  Sclireb.  1333.  Julf.  187. 
Gaertn.  t.  169.  C\&[s,fyngenejia polygamia  necejfaria.  Nat. 
Ord .compojitceoppojitifolia.  Corymbifera , Jull.  Gen.  Char.  Cal. 
common cylindric ; leafletsfeven,  lanceolate,  ere£t ; the  interior 
ones  fhorter.  Cor.  compound,  radiate ; corollules  hermaphro- 
dite of  the  difle  (eleven);  females  of  the  ray  five;  proper  of 
the  hermaphrodites  funnel-form,  with  a five-cleft,  tomentofe 
border  ; of  the  females  ligulate,  ovate,  trifid,  the  middle  ones 
lefs.  Siam,  in  the  hermaphrodite,  filaments  five;  anther  cylin- 
dric. Pi/},  in  the  hemaphrodite,  germ  obfeure  ; fiyle  fliort ; 
fligma  none  : in  the  females,  germ  oblong,  crowned  with  a 
toothed  deciduous  calycle;  dyle  filiform,  very  fliort ; ffigmas 
two,  filiform,  longer  than  the  corollule.  Per.  none.  Calyx 
unchanged.  Seeds,  in  the  hermaphrodite,  none  ; in  the  fe- 
males, thi  ee-feeded,  naked,  gibbous  at  the  top.  Rec.  chaffy. 

Eff.  Gen.  Char.  Cal.  cylindric,  many-leaved  ; ray  of  the 
corolla  five-flowered  ; down  none.  Rec.  chaffy. 

Species,!.  B.  refta.  Gaertn.  Frind.  2.  444.  An  annual 
upright  plant  about  two  feet  high.  Stem  four-cornered, 
channelled,  green,  rugged  at  the  angles.  Branches  fliort, 
lateral ; leaves  oppofite,  dalked,  ovate,  acuminate,  ferrate, 
three-nerved,  fomewhat  tomentofe  ; flowers  yellow,  in  ter- 
minal panicles  ; corollules  of  the  dilk  tomentofe,  with  black 
anthers.  This  is  a diffindl  genus  from  Milleria,  although 
the  plant  much  refembles  it.  A native  of  Maryland,  near 
Baltimore.  Introduced  in  1781  by  Monf.  Thouin.  It 
flowers  in  June  and  July. 

BALTIMORE,  in  Geography,  a county  of  Maryland, 
in  North  America,  lies  between  Patapfco  and  Gunpowder 
rivers  ; the  former  feparating  it  from  Ann  Arundel  county 
on  the  fouth  and  fouth-wed,  and  Gunpowder  and  Little 
Gunpowder  dividing  it  from  Hartford  county  on  the  ead  and 
north-ead.  It  has  Frederick  county  on  the  wed  and  north- 
wed,  Pennfylvania  on  the  north,  and  Chefapeak  bay  on  the 
fouth-ead.  Befides  the  rivers  which  bound  it,  and  their 
branches,  this  county  has  Back  and  Middle  rivers,  between 
the  two  former,  but  they  are  rather  arms  of  Chefapeak  bay 
than  rivers.  In  this  county  there  are  numerous  iron 
works;  and  it  contains  25,434  inhabitants,  including  5,877 
flaves. 
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Baltimore,  the  chief  town  in  the  above  county,  and 
the  Welt  in  the  Hate  of  Maryland  ; ranks  in  fize  the  fourth, 
and  in  commerce  the  fifth,  in  the  United  States.  It  is  feated 
on  the  north  hde  of  Patapfco  river,  at  a fmall  diftance  from 
its  junction  with  the  Chefapeak,  and  furrouhds  what  is  cahed 
the  Bafon,  in  which  the  water  rifes  at  common  tines  to  toe 
height  of  five  or  fix  feet,  and  v/hich  is  reckoned  one  or  the 
fin  ell  harbours  in  America.  Thisbafun,  lays  Weld,  alioids 
aboi  t nine  feet  of  water,  and  is  large  enough  to  contain 
2000  fail  of  merchant  vefl'fls.  Along  this  bafon  are  w nans 
and  ftores  through  the  whole  lengtii  o t tire  town.  Baltimore 
is  divided  into  the  part  called  the  town,  and  that  cahed  ltd  s 
point,  by  a creek,  over  which  arc  two  bridges;  but  iiie 
houfes  are  irregularly  fcattered  irom  the  one  to  the  other. 
At  Fell’s  point  the  water  is  deep  enough  for  {hips  of  burden, 
but  only  fmall  veffels  go  up  to  the  town.  Wharfs  have 
been  built  at  this  point,  "by  the  fide  of  which  veffels  of  600 
tons  burden  may  lie  with  perfect  fafety.  Here  many  per- 
sons have  been  induced  to  fettle,  on  account  of  its  contiguity 
to  the  {hipping.  Upwards  of  yoo  houfcs  have  oeenaheady 
erected  there,  and  regular  ftreets  laid  out,  with  a large  mar- 
ket place.  Thefe  houfes,  generally  fpc-aking,  are  comk-.eied 
as  a part  of  Baltimore,  though  they  apparently  form  a fepa- 
rate  town,  being  more  than  a mile  diilant  from  the  other  part 
of  the  town.  Fell’s  point  is  chiefly  the  refidence  of  feafaring 
people,  and  of  the  younger  partners  of  mercantile  houfes, 
who  are  dationed  there  to  attend  the  {hipping.  i he  fitua- 
tion  of  Baltimore  is  low,  and  it  was  formerly  thought  in- 
falubrious ; but  by  its  rapid  increafe,  and  the  improvements 
attending  it,  the  air  is  lefs  loaded  with  vapours,  and  the 
town  is  become  more  healthy.  The  feafon  of  the  year,  lead 
favourable  to  health,  is  autumn,  when  the  more  opulent  in- 
habitants retire  to  their  country  feats,  delightfully  ntuated 
in  the  neighbourhood.  The  principal  dreet,  called  Market 
flreet,  is  nearly  a mile  long,  and  about  eighty  feet  wide, 
and  runs  nearly  from  eaft  to  weft,  parallel  with  the  water ; 
it  is  eroded  at  right  angles,  much  after  the  manner  of  thofe 
in  Philadelphia,  by  other  ftreets,  feveral  houfes  of  which  are 
well  built,  leading  from  the  water.  North  and  eaft  of  the 
town  the  laud  rifes,  and  affords  a line  profpeft  of  the  town 
and  bay  ; the  town,  the  point,  the  {flipping  both  in  the 
bafon  and  at  Fell’s  point,  the  bay  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach, 
riling  ground  on  the  right  and  left  of  the  harbour,  a grove 
of  trees  on  the  declivity  at  the  right,  and  a dream  of  water 
breaking  over  the  rocks  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  the  left, 
all  confpire  to  complete  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  the 
profpedt. 

In  1787,  Baltimore  contained  1955  dwelling- -houfes,  1200 
being  in  the  town,  and  the  red  at  Fell’s  point.  It  then  con- 
tained 152  bores.  The  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town 
and  precindls  amounted,  in  1791,  to  13,503,  including  1,255 
Haves.  But  the  nnmber  of  houfes  and  inhabitants  have  iince 
that  time  very  much  increafed.  Mr.  Weld,  who  vifitedthis 
place  in  1 795,  fays  that  it  contains  about  16,000  inhabitants ; 
among  whom  are  to  be  found  Englifli,  Irifh,  Scots,  and 
French;  but  the  Irifh,  of  whom  many  are  the  principnl 
merchants  of  the  town,  are  the  mod  numerous.  Since  the 
war  it  lias  received  a great  acceffion  of  French,  both  from 
France  and  from  the  Weld  India  iflands. 

Mod  of  the  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  trade.  They  are 
modly  plain  people,  fociable,  however,  among  themfelves, 
lays  Weld,  and  very  friendly  and  hofpitable  towards  drangers. 
“ There  are  many  refpedtable  families  in  Baltimore,”  fays 
Morfe,  “ who  live  genteelly,  are  hofpitable  to  drangers,  and 
maintain  a friendly  and  improving  intercourfe  with  each 
cither  ; but  the  bulk  of  the  inhabitants,  recently  collected 
Sfom  alinod  all  quarters  of  the  world,  bent  on  the  purfuit 


of  wealth,  varying  in  their  habits,  their  maimers,  and  their 
religion,  if  they  have  any,  are  unfocial,  unimproved,  and  in- 
holpitable.”  The  churches  and  places  for  public  worfhip 
are  ten  in  number  ; one  refpedtively  for  Epifcopalians,  Prei- 
byterians,  German  Lutherans,  German  Calviuids,  Reformed 
Germans,  Nicolites  or  new  Quakers,  Baptitts,  Roman  Ca- 
tholics, and  two  for  MAhodifts.  The  lied  building,  and 
the  handfomed  in  the  town,  is  the  Prefbyterian  church, 
lately  evedlcd.  At  Baltimore  there  are  two  theatres,  that 
are  uied  oc.cn fionally  ; cards  and  dancing  are  favourite  amuse- 
ments, both  in  private  and  public  aflembiies,  which  are  held 
every  fortnight.  They  have  three  incorporated  banks  in 
this  town,  and  the  number  of  notes  ifiiied  from  them,  fome 
of  which  are  for  fo  fmall  a fum  as  a Single  dollar,  is  fo  great 
as  aim od  to  preclude  the  circulation  of  fpecic.  Gold  is 
extremely  fcarce.  As  for  the  date  of  the  trade  of  this 
town,  Morfe  informs  us,  that,  in  1790,  it  owned  27  Ships*, 
one  Show,  31  brigantines,  34  Schooners,  and  9 {loops;  in 
ail  102,  whofe  total  tonnage  was  13,564.  The  exports  in 
the  fame  year  amounted  to  2,027,770,  and  the  imports  to 
1,94.9,899  dollars.  In  July,  Augud,  and  September  of  this 
year,  they  amounted  only  to  343,584  dollars  ; but  in  the 
fame  months  in  1795,  they  were  advanced  to  1,675,748 
dollars.  The  police  of  the  town  is  conducted  by  a board 
of  town  commildoners,  a board  of  fpecial  commiffioners,  and 
a board  of  wardens  ; the  Bird  board  fupplies  its  own  vacan- 
cies, and  is  perpetual ; the  two  "lad  are  appointed  by  electors, 
chofen  every  fifth  year  by  the  citizens.  Baltimore  is  didant 
53  miles  S.W.  from  Elktown,  176  N.E.  from  Richmond 
in  Virginia,  50  N.E.  from  the  city  of  Wafliington,  and  103 
S.W.  "from  Philadelphia.  N.lat.  39°  21'.  W. long.  77°  48' 
Morfe’s  Geog.  p.  353.  Weld’s  Travels  through  N.  Ame- 
rica, in  1795,  1796,  and  1797,  vol.  i.  p.  43. 

Baltimore  Bay,  lies  near  the  extremity  of  the  fouthern 
coad  of  Ireland,  between  two  headlands,  and  runs  a conli- 
derable  way  into  the  land  toward  the  north-cad . The 
town,  or  village,  from  which  it  takes  its  name,  was  formerly 
a place  of  trade,  but  being  plundered  by  the  Algerines,  in 
1631,  it  never  recovered  itfelf.  It  was  one  of  the  Irifli 
boroughs,  and  fent  two  members  to  parliament.  It  dands 
on  the  fouth  point  of  the  eadern  headland,  in  N.lat.  5 1 c 15' 
and  W.long.  90  10’  ; and  has  a good  harbour.  The  bay 
extends  from  Baltimore  point  on  the  cad  to  Mizen  head 
on  the  wed,  which  are  eight  leagues  a funder.  It  has  feveral 
coves  or  harbours  beddes  that  of  Baltimore,  and  contains 
many  fmall  illands. 

Baltimore,  in  Ornithology,  a fj  cies  of  Oriolus,  of  a 
blackidi  colour,  with  a fulvous  bre  : and  belly,  and  a band 
on  the  wing  of  the  fame  colour.  G din.  Linn.  Syd.  Nat. 
This  is  le  Baltimore  of  Briffon,  Buffon,  &c.  ; Baltimore  bird 
of  Catediy ; and  Baltimore  oriole  of  Latham. 

“ Baltimore  birds  are  found  in  many  parts  of  North  Ame- 
rica, the  northern  parts  of  which  they  occupy  in  fummer, 
being  feen  fometimes  as  far  as  Montreal  in  Canada,  where 
they  come  in  May  ; returning  fouth  ward  in  the  winter, 
which  accounts  for  their  being  feen  in  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia at  that  time.  They  make  the  ned  of  foft  downy 
matter,  in  the  fhape  of  a purfe,  tying  it  with  threads  to  the 
very  extreme  forked  twigs  of  the  tulip,  plane,  and  hiccory 
trees  ; in  which  they  lay  their  eggs,  and  rear  their  young, 
free  from  depredators  of  all  kinds. 

“ They  are  called  fire-birds  by  the  country  people  ; and 
indeed,  when  in  high  plumage,  their  motions  from  branch  to 
branch  not  inaptly  referable  a fiafh  of  fire,”  Latham  Gen- 
Syn. 

This  kind  is  about  feven  inches  in  length.  The  male  bird 
has  the  head,  neck,  and  upper  parts  black  ; red  of  the  body, 
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{jend  of  the  wing,  and  leffer  wing-coverts  orange ; greater 
coverts  and  quills  black  ; the  tirft  tipped  with  white,  which 
forms  a white  bar  on  the  wing  ; two  middle  tail  feathers 
black  ; four  outer  ones  orange  from  the  middle  to  the  tips  ; 
and  the  two  next  orange  at  the  tip  ; legs  and  claws  black. 
The  female,  according  to  BufFon,  has  all  the  foreparts  of  a 
fine  black,  like  the  male  ; tail  the  fame  ; wing-coverts  and 
quills  blackilh  ; and  thole  parts  of  a dull  red,  which  are  of  a 
fine  orange  in  the  male. 

Baltimore,  Bajlard.  This  is  rather  fhorter  than  the 
true  Baltimore.  The  oill  is  lead  'colour  ; forehead  and 
cheeks  black  and  ycllowifh  mixed  ; hind  head  and  nape  olive- 
grey,  marked  with  a few  fpots  of  black  ; upper  part  of  the 
back  dull  black  ; lower  part  of  the  back,  the  rump,  fore- 
part of  the  neck,  break,  belly,  Tides,  thighs,  upper  tail  co- 
verts, and  under  the  wings  orange-yellow,  brightelt  on  the 
bread  and  tail- coverts  ; leffer  wing-coverts  deep  brown  ; the 
greater  the  fame,  tipped  with  dirty  yellowifh  white  ; quills 
brown,  bordered  on  both  edges  with  whitifh ; the  two 
middle  tail  feathers  are  olive  and  black  confufedly  mixed  ; 
and  the  four  outer  ones  of  a yello-wifh  olive  ; legs  and  claws 
blueifh. 

This  latter  bird  is  defcribed  by  Linnaeus  under  the  fpecilic 
name  of  fpurius.  Dr.  Latham,  to  whom  we  are  indebted 
for  the  preceding  minute  defcription,  obferves,  that  there 
feems  to  be  much  confufion  and  uncertainty  between  the 
true  and  baftard  Balti’mores  and  their  females  ; and  that  at 
lad  they  may  prove  to  be  mere  varieties  of  one  fingle  fpc- 
Tes  ; all  perhaps  referable  to  one  or  other  fex  of  the  true 
Baltimore,  in  different  dages  of  life.  See  Spurius 
Oriolus. 

BALTINGLASS,  ill  Geography,  a town  of  Ireland,  in 
the  county  of  Wicklow,  twenty-five  miles  wed  f:om  Wick- 
low. 

BALTISTAN.  See  Little  Thibet. 

BALTRUM,  an  ifland  in  the  German  ocean,  near  the 
coad  of  Ead  Friefland,  about  four  miles  long,  and  about 
broad.  N.  lat.  530  47’.  E.  long.  6°  56'. 

BALTSHIK,  a town  of  European  Turkey,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Bulgaria,  eighteen  miles  north-ead  from  Varna. 

BALTURTA,  a fait  lake  of  Afiatic  lluffia,  in  the  go- 
vernment of  Orenberg,  144  miles  S.W.  from  Ufa. 

BALTZAR,  Thomas,  in  Biography,  the  fird  great 
performer  on  the  violin  who  vifited  this  country  from  the 
continent,  whofe  name  appears  in  our  mulical  annals  ; and 
the  account,  which  Anthony  Wood  gives  of  this  extraordi- 
nary muffcian,  in  his  life  written  by  himfelf,  is  fo  characler- 
idically  quaint,  minute,  and  amuiing,  that  we  ffiall  tranf- 
cribe  it  in  his  own  words  ; as  it  will  at  once  convey  an  idea 
to  the  mulical  reader  of  the  fuperiority  of  Baltzar’s  execu- 
tion, and  of  the  date  of  muiic  at  Oxford  during  the  latter 
end  of  the  interregnum. 

Thomas  Baltzar,”  fays  Ant.  Wood,  “ a Lubecker 
born,  and  the  mod  famous  artill  for  the  violin  that  the  world 
had  yet  produced,  was  now  (1658)  in  Oxon,  and  this  day, 
July  24,  A.  W.  was  with  him  and  Mr.  Ed.  Low,  lately  or- 
ganid  of  Ch.  Ch.  at  the  houfe  of  Will.  Ellis.  A.  W.  did 
then  and  there,  to  his  very  great  adonidiment,  hear  him 
play  on  the  violin,  He  then  law  him  run  up  his  fingers  to 
the  end  of  the  finger-board  of  the  violin,  and  run  them 
back  infenfibly,  and  all  with  alacrity  and  in  very  good  tune, 
which  he  nor  any  in  England  faw  the  like  before.  A.  W. 
entertained  him  and  Mr.  Low  with  what  the  houfe  could 
then  afford,  and  afterwards  he  invited  them  to  the  taverne ; 
but  they  being  engaged  to  goe  to  other  company,  he  could 
110  more  heare  him  play  or  fee  him  play  at  that  time.  Af- 
terwards he  came  to  one  of  the  weekly, meetings  at  Mr.  El- 


lis’s houfe,  and  he  played  to  the  wonder  of  all  the  auditory, 
and  exerciiing  his  finger  and  inftrument  fe.veral  ways  to  the 
utmoll  of  his  power,  Wilion  (Doftor)  thereupon,  the  pub- 
lic profeffor,  the  greateit  judge  of  mufic  that  ever  was,  did, 
after  his  humourluine  way,  Hoop  downe  to  Baltzar’s  feet,  to 
fee  whether  he  had  a huff  on,  that  is  to  fay,  to  fee  whether  he 
was  a devil  or  not,  becaufe  he  aided  beyond  the  parts  of  man. 

“ About  tins  time  it  was  that  Dr.  John  Wilkins,  after- 
wards bifhop  of  Chefter,  and  called  the  flying  hijhop,  .warden 
ol  Wadham,  the'  greateft  curiofo  of  his  time, . invited  him 
and  fome  of  the  nuiiitians  to  his  locUinijs  in  that  coll,  pur- 
pofely  to  have  a confort,  and  to  fee  and  heare  him  play. 
The  inftruments  and  books  were  carried  thither,  but  none' 
could  be  perfuaded  there  to  play  againff  him  in  confort  ou- 
tlie violin.  At  length  the  company  perceiving  A.  W.  Hand- 
ing behind  in  a corner  neare  the  dure,  they  haled  him  in 
among  them,  and  play,  forfooth,  he  muff  againff  him. 
Whereupon,  he  not  being  able  to  avoid  it,  he  took  up  a vio- 
lin, as  poor  Troylus  did  againff  Achilles.  He  aba  (lied  at 
it,  yet  honour  he  got  by  playing  with  and  againff  l'uch  a 
grand  matter  as  Baltzar  was.  Mr.  Davis  Mell  was  accounted 
hitherto  the  beft  for  the  violin  in  England  ; but  after  Balt-, 
zar  came  into  England,  and  (Slewed  his  moit  wonderful 
parts  on  that  inftrument,  Mell  was  not  fo  admired,  yet  he 
played  fweeter,  was  a well-bred  gentleman,  and  not  given 
to  excefiive  drinking  as  Balczar  was.” 

At  the  reiteration  of  king  Charles  II.  Baltzar  was  placed 
at  the  head  of  his  majefty’s  new  band  of  violins,  His  corn- 
poiitions'  have  more  force  and  variety  in  them,  and  conip  - 
queritly  required  more  hand  to  execute  them,  than  any  mu- 
fic then  known  for  his  inftrument ; as  appears  by  a MS. 
collection  of  his  pieces,  with  which  we  were  prefented  by  the 
late  Rev.  Dr.  Montagu  North. 

Ant.  Wood  tells  us,  that  this  celebrated  violinift  died  in 
July  1663,  and  was  buried  in  the  cloifte.'  belonging  to  St. 
Peter’s  church,  at  Weftminfter.;  and  adds,  that  “ this  per- 
fon  being  much  beloved  by  all  lovers  of  mufick,  his  com- 
pany w as  therefore  defined  ; and  company,  efpecially  mufi- 
cal  company,  delighting  in  drinking,  made  him  drink  more 
than  ordinary,  which  brought  him  to  his  grave.”  A,  Wood’s 
Life,  p.  190. 

BALU,  or  Balou.  See  Bali. 

BALUCLAV O,  or  Ja  mbol,  a fea-port  town  of  Crimea, 
on  the  Black  fea,  with  a fine  harbour ; the  only  one  on  this 
fea  capable  of  accommodating  a large  fleet. 

BALVE,  in  Geography',  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle 
of  the  Lower  Rhine,  a ieat  of  a bailiwick  in  the  duchy  of 
Weftphalia,  feated  on  the  Hohn,  10  miles  S.W.  from  Areni- 
berg,  and  38  N.E-  from  Cologn. 

BALT.MA  Point,  lies  on  the  weft  coaft  of  Africa,  to 
the  fouth-eaft  from  cape  Roxo.  N.  lat.  1 20. 

BALUS  Head,  the  north-weft  point  of  the  entrance 
into  'Ballingflcellings  bay,  011  the  fouth-weff  coaft  of  Ire- 
land. 

BALUZE,  Stephen,  in  Biography,  was  born  at  Tulles 
in  1631,  and  as'  he  advanced  in  years,  dire  Ted  his  particular 
attention  to  manuicripts,  and  to  new  editions  of  books,  upon 
which  he  bellowed  much  critical  Ik  ill  and  erudition.  His 
principal  object,  however,  was  eccle-fiaftical  hiftory  ; and  in 
this  department,  fuch  works  as  the  lives  and  letters  of  popes, 
and  other  eminent  ecclefiaftics,  hiftories  of  councils,  and 
homilies.  In  1636  he  was  taken  under  the  patronage  of  the 
archbifhop  of  Touloufe,  and  he  was,'  after  his  death,  libra- 
rian to  the  famous  Colbert,  ft 'he  king  created  in  his  favour 
a chair  of  canon  law  in  the  royal  college,  appointed  him  in- 
fpeftor  or  the  college,  and  granted  him  a penfion.  His 
“ Genealogical  Hiftory  of  the  Houfe  of  Auvergne.”  writ- 
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ten  at  the  mitigation  of  cardinal  Bouillon,  gave  fuch  offence 
to  the  court,  that  the  work  was  fuppreffed  by  order  of  the 
parliament  of  Pans,  and  the  author  aeprived  of  his  places 
and  penfion,  and  fent  to  exile ; nor  was  he  recalled  to  Paris 
till  after  the  peace  of  Utrecht.  In  old  age,  he  amuled  him- 
ftlf  in  writing  the  hiftory  of  his  native  place,  under  the 
title  of  “ Hiltoria  Tutellenfis,”  printed  in  1717,  at  Paris, 
in  4to.  He  died  in  1718,  much  regretted  by  his  friends  on 
account  of  his  amiable,  obliging,  and  communicative  difpo- 
fition ; and  honoured  amongll  the  learned  for  his  exteniive 
acquaintance  with  books  and  manufcripts.  Gen.  Did. 

BALZAC,  John  Lewis  Guez  de,  was  the  fon  of  a 
gentleman,  whofe  name  was  William  Guez,  of  Languedoc, 
and  born  at  Angouleme  in  1 795,  or  1596.  In  his  youth, 
he  attached  himfelf  to  cardinal  de  la  V alette,  who  for  two 
years  employed  him  as  his  agent  at  Rome.  On  his  return, 
he  was  introduced  to  court,  and  much  admired.  By  the 
favour  of  cardinal  Richelieu  he  obtained  a penfion,  together 
with  the  brevets  of  counfellor  of  ftate,  and  royal  hiltorio- 
grapher.  His  “ Letters,”  firft  publilhed  in  1624,  efta- 
blilhed  his  reputation  in  early  life,  and  were  long  regarded 
as  perfeCt  models  of  that  kind  of  compofition.  “ With  much 
fine  fentiment  and  beauty  of  language,  they  are,  however, 
ftudied,  pompous,  and  inflated.”  With  regard  to  llyle  and 
manner,  they  form  a contrail  to  the  eafe  and  fprightlinefs  of 
Voiture,  though  Balzac  excells  in  refpedt  to  weight  of  mat- 
ter. Such  was  this  epiltolary  writer’s  reputation,  that  thofe 
who  were  defirous  of  being  thought  “ bel  efprits”  in  France, 
vvilhed  to  engage  Balzac  in  a correfpondence,  that  they  might 
be  in  poffeffi.m  of  one  of  his  letters.  His  llyle  became  the 
fubjeCt  of  criticifm  ; and  even  the  morality  of  his  writings 
was  abufed,  without  fuflicient  reafon.  Difgulted  by  this 
treatment,  he  retired  to  his  ellate  at  Balzac,  on  the  borders 
of  the  Charente,  near  Angouleme;  and  there  employed  his 
time  in  lludy  and  compofition,  and  in  correfpondence  with 
his  friends,  among  whom  were  fome  of  the  moll  learned  and 
eminent  of  his  countrymen.  He  was  deemed  a good  claf- 
fical  fcholar;  and  he  wrote  Latin  with  eafe  and  elegance  ; 
and  his  converlation  was  unaffected  and  agreeable.  His  ge- 
neral character  was  that  of  a good  man,  and  a devout  cha- 
ritable chrillian.  He  let  apart,  even  in  his  life-time,  eight 
thoufand  crowns  of  his  ellate,  to  be  dillributed  to  pious 
ufes.  Pie  built  two  chambers  in  the  convent  of  capuchins 
at  Angouleme,  where  he  often  refided  ; and  at  his  death  he 
bequeathed  12,000  livres  to  this  hofpital,  and  lie  left  an 
ellate  of  ico  francs  per  annum,  to  be  appropriated  every 
two  years  as  a prize  to  him  who,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
French  academy,  of  which  he  was  a member,  fliould  write 
the  bell  difeourfes  upon  a fubjeCt  of  religion.  He  died  in 
1654,  and  was  buried,  according  to  his  own  order,  “ at  the 
feet  of  the  poor  interred”  in  the  hofpital  at  Angouleme. 
“ The  Fn  -lich  language  (fays  Voltaire,  age  of  Louis  XIV. ) 
is  under  very  great  obligations  to  Balzac.  He  firft  gave 
number  and  harmony  to  its  profe.”  In  early  life  he  feems 
to  have  been  unduly  admired,  and  afterwards  he  funk  into 
unmerited  degradation  and  negledl.  Flis  principal  works  are 
his  “Letters,”  printed  at  different  times  ; “ Le  Prince;” 
Le  Socrate  Chrillien  ;”  “ L’Ariltippe  ;”  “ Entretiens  ;” 
“ Latin  verfes,”  in  three  books,  of  which  his  “ Amyntas,” 
and  “ Chrill  victorious,”  are  moll  elteemed.  All  thefe  have 
been  collected  in  two  volumes,  folio,  and  were  publilhed  at 
Taris  in  1667.  Gen.  Diet.  Nouv.  Did.  Hill/ 

BAM  BA,  in  Geography , the  largeft  and  richell  province 
or  duchy  of  the  kingdom  of  Congo,  in  Africa,  fituate  be- 
tween the  rivers  Ambriii  and  Loze  ; the  laft  of  which 
parts  it  from  the  marquifate  of  Pemba  on  the  eall,  and  the 
Anibrifi  from  the  county  of  Songo  on  the  north.  Along 


the  fea-coalls  it  extends  Hill  farther  northward  to  the  river 
Lelunda,  and  on  the  fouth  to  that  of  Danda,  which  feparates 
it  from  the  kingdom  of  Angola.  The  governors  of  this 
province  bear  the  title  of  dukes,  and  are  always  princes  of 
the  royal  family,  being  as  defpotic  and  arbitrary  as  if  they 
were  really  kings.  The  foil  is  fertile,  and  capable  of  pro- 
ducing all  the  neceffaries  of  life  in  great  abundance,  if  it 
were  duly  cultivated.  The  fea-coalls  produce  a large  quan- 
tity of  fait,  which  forms  a confiderable  article  of  exportation. 
The  filhery  of  the  Zimbis,  whofe  fhell  is  the  current  coin  in 
this  and  the  two  neighbouring  kingdoms,  furnilhes  alfo  a 
valuable  fource  of  revenue.  Several  authors  have  added  a- 
third  kind  of  treafure  in  this  province,  viz.  the  mines  of 
gold,  filver,  quickfilver,  copper,  tin,  and  iron,  which  are 
found  in  the  mountainous  parts;  but  the  richnefs,  and  even 
the  reality  of  thefe  mines,  have  been  quellioned  ; and  it  is 
certain  that  the  iron  mines  arc  only  allowed  to  be  ufed,  and 
that  there  are  fevere  laws  againll  meddling- with  any  of  the 
veil.  The  interior  of  the  country  furnilhes  elephants,  Hags, 
buffalos,  tigers,  civets,  and  parroquets  ; and  here  is  a con- 
fiderable traffic  of  Haves.  The  people  are  numerous,  llrong, 
and  warlike.  In  this  province  is  a town  of  the  fame  name, 
which  is  large  and  populous,  dillant  about  feventy  leagues 
from  the  fea,  and  in  the  poffeffion  of  the  Portuguefe. 

Bamba,  a collection  of  villages  in  the  kingdom  of  Dem- 
bea,  in  Abyffinia,  near  the  weftern  bank  of  the  lake  Tzana, 
or  Dembea.  N.  lat.  120  1 1'.  E.  long.  370. 

BAMBALA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a maritime  town  of 
India,  on  this  fide  of  the  Ganges.  Ptolemy. 

BAMBAMARCA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  South 
America,  in  Peru,  and  jurifdiCtion  of  Patas,  or  Caxamar- 
quilla. 

BAMBAN,  a town  of  Upper  Egypt,  feated  on  the 
Nile,  about  forty-two  miles  S.  S.  E.  of  Efneh.  N.  lat.  24* 
26'. 

BAMBARA,  an  exteniive  kingdom  of  Weftern  Africa, 
bounded  by  the  Moorifh  kingdom  of  Beeroo  to  the  north, 
and  Maiina,  a Foulah  Hate  fouth  of  Beeroo,  by  the  dillritls 
of  Gotto,  Baedoo,  and  Marciana,  and  Nigritia  or  Soudan, 
to  the  eall,  by  Kong  to  the  fouth,  and  by  Ludamar  and 
Kaarta  to  the  well.  The  ceurfe  of  the  x'ivcr  Jolibah,  or 
Niger,  lies  through  this  country  ; and  its  capital  is  Sego, 
feated  on  this  river,  in  N.  lat.  140  10'  30".  and  W.  long.  2“ 
1'.  The  language  of  Bumbara  was  found  by  Mr.  Park,  in 
his  travels  through  this  country,  to  be  a fort  of  corrupted 
Mandingo  ; and  from  Munfong,  the  king,  who  refided  in 
this  city,  he  received  tokens  of  favour,  though  from  motives 
of  prudence  he  was  not  admitted  into  the  royal  prefence, 
and  he  was  ordered  to  leave  Sego.  This  benevolent  prince, 
in  fpite  of  the  jealous  machinations  of  the  Moorilh  inhabit- 
ants, thought  a ftranger  in  dillrefs  a proper  object  of  com- 
panion and  relief;  and  probably  difmilfed  him  under  an  ap- 
prehenlion  that  he  might  not  be  able  to  afford  him  cffeftual 
protection  againll  their  blind  and  inveterate  malice.  This 
country  is  beautiful  and  highly  cultivated ; and  at  Kabba, 
which  Mr.  Park  vifited,  and  which  is  lituated  at  a fmall 
dillance  from  Sego,  it  bore,  according  to  this  traveller,  a 
greater  refemblar.ee  to  the  centre  of  England,  than  to  what 
he  Ihould  have  fiippofed  to  have  been  the  middle  of  Africa. 
The  Ihea-trees  (fee  Shea),  from  which  the  inhabitants  pre- 
pare their  vegetable  butter,  conffituting  a main  article  of 
their  inland  commerce,  abound  in  this  part  of  Bambarn. 
Whilft  Mr.  Pa:-k  travelled  through  this  country,  he  was 
much  incommoded  by  the  tropical  rains;  and  he  was  chiefly 
indebted  for  his  daily  fupport  to  the  dooty  or  chief  man  in 
the  leveral  towns  through  which  he  palled.  This  officer 
feems  to  poffefs  fhe  authority  of  mayor  in  the  corporate 
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towns  of  England ; and  it  reflects  great  honour  on  the 
police  of  the  African  kingdoms,  or  on  the  benevolent  man- 
ners of  the  natives,  that  it  is  confidered  as  one  part  of  the 
dooty’s  province  to  bellow  food  on  the  indigent  traveller. 
“ To  fufler  the  king’s  ftranger  to  depart  hungry,”  as  they 
exprefs  themfelves,  is  an  offence  of  a very  heinous  nature. 
See  Africa,  and  Sego. 

BAMBELE  fglatte  bambele),  in  Ichthyology , the  name 
of  cyprinus  phoxinus,  Gmcl.  in  Gefner’s  Thierb. 

BAMBERG,  in  Geography.,  a principality  and  bifhopric 
of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Franconia,  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  principality  of  Coburg  and  the  Vogtland,  on 
the  eall  by  Brandenburgh-Baryeuth  and  the  eflates  of  Nu- 
remberg, on  the  fouth  by  the  eflates  of  Nuremberg  and  the 
principality  of  Schwartzenberg,  and  on  the  weft  by  the 
bifhopric  of  Wurtzburg.  It  is  about  fixty  miles  long,  and 
forty  broad;  the  foil  is  good,  and  produces  all  forts  of 
grain,  fruit,  and  wine  ; and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  capital  are 
fuch  numbers  of  laurel,  fig,  lemon,  and  orange  trees,  that 
this  fpot  is  generally  called  the  garden  of  Italy.  The  inha- 
bitants alfo  rear  a confiderable  number  of  cattle.  The  prin- 
cipal rivers  are  the  Mayn,  the  Rotach,  the  Itz,  and  the 
Regnitz.  It  contains  eighteen  cities  and  fifteen  market- 
towns.  At  the  diet  of  the  empire,  the  bifhop,  whofe  revenue 
is  about  700,000  florins,  takes  the  fourth  place  in  the 
council  of  fpiritual  princes.  The  inhabitants  are  Roman 
Catholics.  The  military  confifts  of  one  company  of  100 
men,  and  50  huffars. 

Bamberg,  the  capital  of  the  above  bifhopric,  is  faid  to 
have  derived  its  name  from  Baba,  filler  to  the  emperor 
Henry  I.  and  is  pleafantly  fituated  on  the  river  Regnitz,  in 
the  midfl  of  a fruitful  country.  It  was  formerly  an  imperial 
city,  but  is  now  fubjcft  to  its  bifhop.  The  town  is  large 
and  populous;  and  being  fituated  in  the  centre  of  Germany, 
contiguous  to  feven  or  eight  different  flates,  it  is  a very 
great  thoroughfare.  The  flreets  are  wide,  and  the  buildings 
neat  and  regular.  It  has  no  fortifications,  but  lies  open, 
and  has  the  appearance  of  a large  village.  The  cathedral  is 
one  of  the  moil  magnificent  in  the  empire.  The  chapter  is 
compofed  of  twenty  capital  canons,  and  fifteen  domiciled. 
The  bifhopric  was  founded  by  the  emperor  Henry  II. 
in  1106.  Among  other  curiofities  depofited  in  the  trea- 
fury  of  the  church,  are  the  imperial  crown  of  Henry  II., 
confilling  of  fix  plates  of  gold  adorned  with  precious  ltones, 
and  another  of  his  emprefs,  compofed  of  two  circles  of  gold 
richly  fet  with  pcails  and  jewels';  and  alfo  a folio  MS.  of  the 
four  gcfpels  in  Latin,  upon  fine  vellum,  and  in  a neat  Ro- 
man character,  with  Gothic  letters  interfperfed,  and  very 
beautiful  miniatures;  the  binding  is  adorned  with  pearls  and 
precious  ftoncs.  There  is  another  Latin  MS.  in  folio,  of 
the  four  gofpels,  with  a commentary  by  St.  Jerome,  and  fine 
miniatures ; and  a third  in  Gothic  letters,  with  a binding  of 
very  great  value;  all  of  which  were  prefented  to  this  church 
by  Henry  II.  In  this  city  there  are  feveral  convents  of 
men  and  women,  two  palaces,  and  an  univerfity,  founded  in 
1585.  The  bifhop  is  abfolute  fovereign  of  this  town  and 
diftridl,  and  has  feveral  caftles  and  royalties  in  Carinthia 
and  other  parts  of  Germany.  He  holds  immediately  under 
the  fee  of  Rome ; and  he  is  joint  director  of  the  circle  of 
Franconia  with  the  marquis  of  Culembach.  The  benefices 
in  this  bifhopric  and  that  of  Wurtzburg  are  reckoned  the 
bell  in  Germany.  Within  nine  miles  of  Bamberg,  at  a place 
called  Pommersfelden,  there  is  a beautiful  palace  belonging 
to  the  houfe  of  Schonborn,  which  may  be  confidered  as 
one  of  the  belt  in  Germany.  N.  lat.  490  51'.  E.  long. 
10  °5°'. 

Baubbro,  New,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
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the  Lower  Rhine,  twenty  miles  fouth-wefl  of  Mentz,  and 
eight  fouth  of  Bingen. 

BAMBINI,  in  Biography , a fpirited  Italian  compofer, 
who  arrived  at  Paris  during  infancy,  with  the  company  of 
burletta  fingers  who  firfl  performed  in  that  capital  the 
Serva  Padrona  of  Pergoliii,  which  gave  birth  to  Rouffeau’s 
admirable  “ Lettre  fur  la  Mufique  Francoife,”  and  raifed  a 
party  for  Italian  mufic,  which  has  increafed  ever  fince. 
Bambini  was'the  child,  whofe  judicious  accompaniment  of 
the  burletta  fingers  on  the  harpiicord,  Roufleau  in  his  letter 
has  fo  well  deferibed,  and  recommended  to  clumfy  thorough- 
bafe  players,  who  let  nothing  elfe  be  heard  but  the  clatter- 
ing of  their  chords.  This  letter,  for  which  Roufleau  was 
burnt  in  effigy  at  the  opera-houfe  door  at  Paris,  has  never 
yet  been  forgiven,  even  by  thofe  who  pretended  to  admire 
no  vocal  mufic  but  Italian,  or  German  on  that  model.  See 
Accompaniment. 

BAMBLA,  in  Ornithology,  a fpecies  of  Turdus,  that 
inhabits  Cayenne,  and  is  about  the  fize  of  the  common  or 
domeftic  fparrow.  It  is  fpocted;  above  rufous  brown ; 
beneath  cinereous;wings  black,  with  a tranfverfe  white  band. 
This  is  the  black-winged  thnjh  of  Latham,  aud  bambla  of 
Buffon. 

BAMBO,  in  Commerce , an  Eafl  India  meafnre,  con- 
taining five  Englifh  pints. 

BAMBOCCIO,  in  Biography,  an  eminent  painter  of 
converfations,  landicapes,  cattle,  &c.  wasborn  at  Laeren, 
near  Narden,  in  1613;  and  for  his  real  name  of  Peter  Van 
Laer,  they  fubftituted  in  Italy  that  of  Bamboccio,  from 
his  uncommon  figure,  the  lower  part  of  his  body  being 
one-third  part  larger  than  the  upper,  and  his  neck  fo  fhort 
that  it  was  buried  between  his  fhoulders.  His  genius, 
however,  was  very  great ; and  his  tafte  extended  to  every 
part  of  painting.  He  reiided  at  Rome  for  16  years,  and 
availed  himfelf  of  the  opportunities  for  improvement  which 
that  city  afforded  him.  Llis  ftyle  of  painting  is  fweet  and 
true,  aud  his  touch  delicate,  with  great  tranfparency  of 
coloming.  His  figures  are  well  proportioned  and  corredlly 
defigned;  and  though  his  fubjedls  are  deduced  from  the 
lower  kind  of  nature,  fuch  as  plunderings,  playing  at  bowls, 
inns,  farriers’  fliops,  cattle,  or  converfations,  his  defigns  and 
execution  were  fo  excellent,  that  his  manner  was  adopted  by 
many  of  the  Italian  painters  of  his  time;  and  he  has  been 
juflly  ranked  in  the  firfl  clafs  of  eminent  mailers.  His  hand 
was  as  quick  as  his  imagination,  fo  that  he  feldom  made 
fleet ches  or  defigns;  but  having  marked  the  fubjedl  with  a 
crayon  on  the  canvas,  he  immediately  finiflied  it.  He  pof- 
feffed  an  aftonifhiug  memory,  and  the  idea  of  any  objects 
which  he  faw  was  fo  ftrongly  impreffed  on  his  mind,  that 
he  could  reprefent  them  with  as  much  truth  as  if  they  were 
placed  before  his  eyes.  The  clofe  of  his  life  was  embittered 
by  an  aflhmatic  complaint ; and  it  is  faid,  that  in  order  to 
terminate  his  mifery,  he  threw  himfelf  into  a canal,  and 
was  drowned,  A.  D.  1673.  Pilkington. 

BAMBOO,  in  Botany.  See  Arundo,  and  Nastus. 

Bamboo  Halit,  a Chinefe  invention,  by  which  a perfon, 
who  cannot  fwim,  may  eafily  keep  himfelf  above  water. 
Four  bamboos,  two  before,  and  two  behind  their  bodies, 
are  placed  horizontally,  and  proj  eft  about  twenty-eight 
inches.  They  are  croffed  on  each  fide  by  two  others,  and 
the  whole  properly  fecured,  leaving  a fpace  for  their  body  j 
it  is  put  over  their  heads,  and  tied  lecure  in  two  minutes. 

BAMBO  ROUGH,  in  Geography,  a village  of  England, 
in  the  county  of  Northumberland,  near  the  coaft  of  the 
German  ocean,  with  a caftle  faid  to  be  built  by  Ina,  king 
of  the  Northumbrians,  in  the  year  548.  This  caftle  with 
the  eftate  was  purchafed  by  Crew,  bifhop  of  Durham,  and 
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left  to  charitable  ufes.  One  of  the  truftees,  Dr.  Sharp, 
prebendary  of -Durham,  refided  in  this  cable,  and  appro- 
priated a part  of  it  to  the  accommodation  of  fhipwrecked 
mariners,  and  to  the  purpofes  of  a granary,  which  ieivcd 
for  the  fupply  of  the  poor  with  corn,  in  dear  feafpns,  at  a 
low  price.  A patrole  was  kept  e '.  cry  Horary  night  through 
the  whole  extent  of  the  manor,  which  was  eight  mules,  for 
the  fuccour  of  the  diftreffed  ; and  by  the  inode  of -firing  a 
canon  from  the  caftle,  the  place  vitere  any  diiakrou3  acci- 
dent occurred  was  pointed  out,  and  directions  given  tor  tiie 
neighbouring  people  to  afford  affiitance.  i ius  vu.age  is 
four  miles  ealt  from  Belforcl,  and  324  north  of  Lend  >n. 

BAMBOTHUM,’  in  Atithnt  Geography,  a 1 v?r  of 
Africa,  in  Lower  Libya,  from  which  extended  a chain  or 
mountains  as  far  as  mount  Theon  Ochema.  Limy. 

BAMBOUK,  ill  Geography,  a kingdom  of  weftern  Afri- 
ca, lituate  between  the  rivers  Baling  and  Fait. me,  wincn,  by 
their  junction  with  the  Kokoro  and  other  ftreams, -form  the 
river  Senegal;  and  bounded  on  the  north  by  Kajaaga  and 
KafToon,  on  the  eaft  by  the  rivers  Bafing  and  Brooko,  on  the 
fouth  by  Koiikodoo  or  Concoudou,  and  Satadoo,  and  on 
the  welt  by  the  river  Faleme  and  Bondou.  The  town  of 
Bambouk  is  feated  on  a ft  ream  which  joins  the  river  Faleme, 
and  lies,  according  to  Renneil’s  map,  in  about.  N.  lat.  13° 
24’.  W.  long.  9"  10'.  This  country  according  to  the  account 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  African  aflociation,  is  inhabited 
by  a nation  whole  woolly  hair  and  fable  complexion,  denote 
them  to  be  of  the  negro  race ; but  their  character  feeriis  to 
vary  in  proportion  as  the  country, riles  from  the  plains  of  its 
weltern  diviuon  to  the  highlands- of  the  eaft.  The  inhabit- 
ants are  difHnguifhed  into  feels  or  parties  like  the  people  of 
Woolli  and  Bondou,  by  the  different  tenets  of  Mahometans 
and  Deifts;  they  are  equally  at  peace  with  one  another,  and 
mutually  tolerate  the  opinions  they  refpe£tively  condemn. 
Their  chief  occupations  are  agriculture  and  pallurage;  but 
they  have  made  fuch  progrefs  in  the  arts  and  manufactures, 
that  they  are  able  to  fmelt  iron,  and  to  furnilli  themfelves 
with  the  feveral  inftruments  of  hulbandry  and  war.  Their 
procefs  for  weaving  cotton  cloth,  the  habit  of  tins  part  of 
Africa,  is  difficult  and  laborious.  Their  common  vegetable 
food  appears  to  confill  of  rice,  and  their  animal  diet  of  beef 
or  mutton;  a liquor  prepared  from  fermented  honey  fup- 
plies  the  want  of  wine,  and  furnilhes  the  means  of  thofe 
feltive  entertainments  that  conftitute-  the  luxury  of  the 
court  of  Bambouk.  The  king  of  Bambouk  gave  to  major 
Houghton  a friendly  reception  at  Ferbaane,  where  he  vend- 
ed ; but  the  major  did  not  long  furvive  this  vilit.  The 
mountains  or  Konkodoo,  charaCteriftically  fo  called  became 
it  is  the  “ country  of  mountains,”  extend  through  Bam- 
bouk and  KafTon,  and  are  productive  in  gold.  Proceedings 
of  the  African  Affociation,  by  major  Rennell,  1798. 

BAMBRIDGE,  or  Baiubridge,  Chrijlopher , in  Bio- 
graphy, an  Englifh  divine,  was  a native  of  Hilton  near 
Appleby,  in  Weftmoreland,  and  a ftufdent  in  Queen’s  col- 
lege, Oxford.  By  a rapid  progrefs  he  was  advanced,  in 
1507,  to  the  Re  of  Durham  j and  in  the  next  year,  to  the 
archbifhopric  of  York.  Under  Henry  VII.  he  regained 
that  royal  favour,  which  had  been  interrupted  in  the  reign 
of  Richard  III.;  was  made  almoner  to  that  prince,  and  em- 
ployed by.  him  in  feveral  foreign  embaffies.  In  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.,  he  was  engaged  in  a negotiation  with 
pope  Julius  II.  under  a pretence  of  reftoring  peace  to 
Europe,  but  in  reality  to  excite  the  pope’s  enmity  agamic 
the  king  of  France.  Bambridge,  attentive  to  his  own  in- 
tereft,  contrived  fo  to  ingratiate  himfelf  with  the  pope,  as 
to  obtain  a cardinal’s  hat  and  an  informal  precedency  in 
the  conclave.  He  was  alfo  appointed  legate  of  the  ecclefi- 
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affical  army,  which  was  then  befieging  Baftia.  Upon  his 
return  home,  he  manifelted  his  gratitude  to  thepope  by  in- 
ducing his  royal  mailer  to  enter  into  an  unneceffary  war  in  his 
defence.  Ambition  feems  to  have  been  the  rulirjg  principle 
of  Bambridge;  of  bis  learning  no  evidence  remains;  and  as 
to  his  temper,  no  favourable  opinion  can  be  entertained  of 
it,  if  we  advert  to  the  tragical  incident  that  doled  his  life. 
Inflamed  with  refentment  againft  Renaud  of  Modena,  "his 
major-domo,  he  fell  upon  him  with  fury  and  beat  him; 
and  the  enraged  demeftie  revenged  himfelf  for  the  infult 
and  abide,  by  adminifiering  to  his  mailer  a dofe  of  poifon. 
This  happened  at  Rome,  on  the  14th  of  July  1514.  Biog. 
Brit. 

BAMBUKALAISI,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Afiatic 
Turkey,  in  tiie  province  of  Natolia,  twelve  miles  north  cf 
Degnizlu. 

I3AMBU3A,  in  Botany , Lin,  gen.  Schrcb.  607.  Clafs, 
kexandria  monogynla.  Gen,  Char.  Cat.  none,  except  glume- 
like bractes  mattered,  often  three  under  each  fpikeiet, 
o’  . long,  pointed,  concave,  keSled,  unequal,  fliorter  than  the 
flofcules,  two  oppofite,  the  third  leaning  on  the  flat  fide  of 
the  fpikeiet;  fpikelets  lanceolate,  diftichous,  com.preffeJ, 
{Irani,  nearly  five-flowered.  Cor,  glume  two-valved  ; valve 
inferior,  oblong,  ventricofe,  acuminate,  towards  the  tip 
keeled  and  ftreaked;  interior  lanceolate,  flat,  with  compli- 
cat'd margins,  ciliate,  a little  longer  than  the  inferior, , and 
projecting  from  it : neftary  two-leaved,  flat  at  th  anterior 
iide  of  the  germ;  leaflets  ovate,  acuminate,  bearded  at  the 
tip,  membranou;.  Sram.  filaments  fix,  capillary,  almoft  the 
length  of  the  corolla;  anthers  parallelepiped,  two  cleft  at 
the  bafe.  Pijl . germ  oblong;  flyle  capillary,  two  cleft;  ftig- 
mas  feathery.  Per.  none;  corolla  cherifhes  the  feed,  gapes? 
lets  it  fall?  feed  {ingle,  oblong.  Olf.  The  iuperior  flofcules 
in  feveral  fpikelets  examined  by  Schreber  were  merely  male; 
he  therefore  fays,  “ ought  not  this  genus  to  be  transferee! 
to  polygamia? ” For  the  reft,  fee  Arunoo  Eambos,  and 
Nastus.  Gmelin  has  made  two  genera  of  this,  under 
Bambus,  and  Naftus. 

BAMBYCE,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Afia,  in 
Aflyfia,  beyond  the  Euphrates;  called  alfo,  according  to 
Strabo,  Ed  Ufa,  and  KLrapolis. 

BAMFF,  or  Banff,  in  Geography,  the  capital  of  Banff- 
fliire,  in  Scotland,  ftands  on  a gentle  declivity  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Deveron,  a confiderable  ftream  which  has  its  fource 
among  the  mountains  of  Aberdeen fhire,  and  after  winding 
through  narrow  vallies  and  well  cultivated  plains,  falls  into 
the  Moray  frith,  a little  below  this  ancient  burgh.  The 
earlill  authentic  document  we  meet  with  relating  to  this 
town,  ftates,  that  Robert  II.  by  virtue  of  charter,  dated 
October  7,  1372,  conferred  on  it  ail  the  immunities  and  pri- 
vileges of  a royal  burgh  ; which  were  afterwards  confirmed 
by  James  VI.  and  further  by  his  grandion  Charles  II. 
Sc-on  alter  the  union  of  South  and  North  Britain,  this  burgh, 
in  common  with  many  others,  loft  much  of  its  political  im- 
portance; as  by  that  event  it  was  united  with  Inverary, 
Cullen,  Elgin,  and  Kintcre,  which  return  but  one  re  p re  feu - 
'native  to  parliament.  Agreeable  to  the  Sett,  or  municipal 
government  of  Bamff,  two  thirds  of  its  magi  Agates  are  re- 
eledted  annually.  Duff-houfe,  the  family  refidence  cf  the 
carl  of  Fife,;together  with  the  pleafure  grounds  and  plan- 
tations around  that  truly  magnificent  manfion;  the  hat bouri 
which  is  defended  by  a battery,  and  the  {hipping;  the  plain 
lubftantial  bridge  of  feven  arches  over  the  Imootli  winding 
Deveron ; the  caftle  of  Bamff  belonging  to  the  earl  of 
Finlater;  the  town-houfe  and  prifon,  including  its  hand- 
fome  fpire;  the  parifh-church,  an  elegant  and  newly  built 
ftrudture;  are  ftriking  and  interefting  objects,  with  refpeft 
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fo  the  general  appearance  and  commercial  confequence  of 
this  flourilhi.ig  fea-port  town.  The  iriduftry  of  its  inhabit- 
ants is  lufficiently  ma.ifeft  in  their  various  employments  ; 
and  thoie  of  condition  fet  a lamr.ble  example  in  die  improve- 
ments carried  on  in  the  immediate  vicinity  ; fo  that  in  all 
likelihood  Bamff  bids  fair  to  accumulate  wealth  under  cir- 
cumftauces  favou:  ble  to  the  fpirited  exet  cions  of  thofe  en- 
gaged in  commerce  and  trade.  The  ialuwfn-fifliery  extends 
about  four  miles  or,  the  Deveron.  It-  belongs  to  the  earl  of 
Fife  ; and  it  yields  him  a yearly  rent  of  1250  1.  The  right 
of  this  property,  together  with  fome  land,  was,  in  A.  D.' 
1470,  by  reafon  of  the  poverty  of  the  burghers  of  Bamff, 
alienated  to  perpetuity  for  a fmall  annual  fue-duty  or 
fine  for  the  purpoie  of  keeping  the  parilh  church  and  pri- 
fon  in  proper  repair.  Before  che  reformation,  there  was  a 
convent  dedicated  to  tin  Virgin  Mary,  which  belonged  to 
the  order  of  Carmelites,  or  white  friars  ; its  houfe  and  lands 
were  annexed  to  the  old  college  of  Aberdeen,  in  A.D.  1017; 
and  in  the  year  1752,’  tiiefe  were  purchafed  by  the  prefect 
earl  of  Fife.  The-ecclefiaftics,  both  epifeopa!  and  prefoy- 
terian,  are  on  the  b-.if  terms  with  each  other.  The  former 
are  under  the  jurifdiftion  of  thebifhop  of  Aberdeen  ; and  the 
latter  is  under  the  prelbytery  of  Fordyce.  The  unfortunate 
James  Sharp,  archbilhop  of  St.  Andrews,  the  arch-epifeo- 
pel  fee  of  Scotland,  was  born  in  the  cable  of  Bamff,  in 
May  1613. 

The  parilh  of  Bamff  is  about  fix  miles  in  length  and  two 
in  breadth  ; its  furfaceis  beautifully  diverfified,  and  the  foil 
is  generally  good,  though  of  different  qualities.  The  greater 
part  is  kept  in  pafturage,  on  which  a number  of  black  cat- 
tle are  annually  reared.  Population  of  the  town  in  i8co, 
357  J.  Bamff  is  about  165  miles  north  of  Edindurgh.  In 
the  vicinity  of  this  town  is  Duff-houfe,  the  magnificent  man- 
ilon  of  the  earl  of  Fife.  This  was  built  after  the  defigns 
,of  the  late  Mr.  Adam.  It  is  enriched  with  fluted  columns, 
fculptured  cornices,  and  flatues,  vafes,  &c.  which  give  pe- 
culiar elegance  to  .its  external  appearance.  The  internal  is 
fplendidiy  furnifhed,  contains  a large,  well-fele£Ied  library, 
and  many  valuable  paintings,  &c.  Cordiner’s  Antiquities 
and  Scenery  of  Scotland. 

BAMFFSHIRE  gives  name  to  one  of  the  counties  in 
Scotland ; it  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Moray  frith,  on 
the  weft  by  the  counties  of  Moray  and  Invernefs,  and  on 
the  fouth  and  eaft  by  Aberdeenfhire.  It  extends  about  36 
miles  in  its  lengeft  diameter  north  and  fouth  ; and  its  ave- 
rage breadth  is  about  16  miles.  Within  its  boundaries  are 
included  tvve-  ty-four  parifhes,  and  two  royal  boroughs. 
The  furface  of  the  country  is  agreeably  diverfified  with  hill 
and  dale,  well-watered  with  rivers,  and  ornamented  with 
feveral  feats  and  their  annexed  plantations.  The  principal 
of  thefe  belong  to  the  duke  of  Gordon,  earl  of  Findlater, 
earl  of  Fife,  and  lord  B<»  uff.  Part  of  the  comity  is  moun- 
tainous ; but  the  lower  lands,  and  thofe  in  the  vicinity  of 
towns,  are  in  high  cultivation.  Its  principal  rivers  are  the 
Spey,  which  partly  divides  this  county  from  Moray  {hire  ; 
the  Deveron,  which  feparates  it  from  Aberdeenfhire  ; the 
Ifia,  Conglas,  Avon,  and  Fiddich.  Some  valuable  mine- 
rals are  found  in  this  county  ; and  great  quantities  of  hones 
and  whetftones  are  obtained  from  a hill  in  the  diftrief  of 
Balvenie.  Several  mountains  are  noted  for  their  elevated 
fummits  Of  thefe  Cairngorum,  about  405c  feet  in  height, 
is  the  chief,  and  is  reckoned  among  the  higheft  of  the 
Grampian  bills.  That  of  Belrinnes  runs  to  the  height  of 
2690  feet  above  the  level  of  the  fea,  and  Knock-hill  is  efti- 
mated  at  2500  feet.  At  Portfoy,  near  the  north  coafl,  is 
a ftratum  of  ferpentiue,  called  Portfoy  marble,  alfo  a fpe- 
cies  of  granite,' Which  when  polifhed  exhibits  various  figures 
and  characters,  fome  of  them  refembling  thoie  of  the  Arabic 


and  Hebrew  alphabet.  A great  number  of  tumuli  are  feat, 
tered  over  the  hills  near  the  coaft  ; and  fome  druidical  anti, 
quities  are  in  the  diftrift.  The  population  of  this  county 
according  to  the  parliamentary  report  in  1800,  was  35,807. 

BAMIAN,  or  Bam  i y an,  a city  which  fome  have  referred 
to  Khorafa'n,  in  Perfia;  and  others,  wifh  greater  propriety,  to 
that  part  of  Independent  Tartary,  called  great  B'ucharia, 
near  its  fouthern  limit,  at  the  foot  of  mount  Caucafus,  or 
near  that  part  of  the  range  of  mountains  call  d Parooa- 
miius,  and  Hindoo  Khoo,  and  not  far  from  the  ancient 
Alexandria.  Bamian  belongs  to  the  fame  portion  of  Bucha- 
ria  which  includes  Gaur,  and  lies  between  this  province  and 
Cabal.  It  is  eighty-eight  geographical  miles  from  Ghizni. 
N.  lat.  340  30'.  E.  long.  67°.  It  gives  name  to  a diftrift 
that  extends  from  Balk  towards  the  eaft,  or  the  kingdom  of 
Cabul.  This  famous  city,  denominated  the  Thebes  of  the 
eaft,  is  fituated  orr-the  road  between  Bahlac,  or  Balk,  and 
Cabul  ; and  they  reckon  eight  manxils,  or  days’  journev, 
from  Cabul  to  Bamian.  Like  Thebes  in  Egypt,  it  is  en- 
tirely cut  out  of  an  infulated  mountain,  and  the  valley  round 
it  is  called,  m the  language  of  the  country,  the  Tagavi  of 
Bamiyan;  Tagavi  • being  iynonymous  with  Purganah  or 
diftrief.  Nearly  to  the  fouth  are  the  ruins  of  loveral  build- 
ings of  mafonry  round  a fmall  conical  hill  ; on  the  funmft 
of  which  are  the  remains  of  the  palace  of  its  ancient 
kings.  A rivulet,  riling  in  the  adjacent  hills,  goes  through 
the  ruins  of  Ghulguleh  and  the  Tagavi  of  Bamiyan,  and 
falls  into  a fmall  Like,  from-  which  iffue  four  rivers,  the 
Hirmend,  the  Landhi-Siudh,  the  rivers  of  Bahlac,  and  of 
Coaduz.  The  city  of  Bamiyan  cor, lifts  of  a great  number 
of  apartments  and  reeeffes,  cut  out  of  the  rock  ; fome  of 
which,  on  account  of  their  extraordinary  dirneniions,  are 
fuppofed  to  have  been  temples.  Some  of  them  are  adorned 
with  niches  and  carved  work  ; and  there  are  fome  remains 
of  figures,  in  relievo,  which  have  been  deftroyed  or  disfigured 
by  the  Muffulmans.  Some  remains  of  paintings  on  the  walls 
are  Hill  to  be  feen  ; but  the  frnoke  has  almoft  obliterated 
them.  In  the  Ayeen-Akbery  it  is  faid,  that  there  are 
about  1 2000  of  thefe  reeeffes  in  the  Tagavi  of  Bamian  ; and 
this  account  is  confirmed  by  the  general  report  of  travellers. 
The  country  of  the  Afghans,  as  far  as  Bahlac  and  Badak- 
fhan,  abounds  with  thele  reeeffes,  called  Samach’hes  in  the 
language  cf  the  country,  or  Samajes  in  Perfian.  The  molt 
perfect  are  at  a place  called  Mohi,  on  the  road  between 
Bamian  and  Balk  ; but  as  they  are  fituated  among  preci- 
pices, the  Muffulmans  have  no  thought  of  uling  them 
as  habitations  ; the  paintings  with  which  they  are  adorned 
appear  quite  frefii.  The  attention  of  travellers  is  particu- 
larly attradled  by  two  coloffal  llatues,  which  are  feen  at  a 
great  diftance.  They  are  ereft,  and  adhere  to  the  moun- 
tain from  which  they  were  cut  cut.  They  are  in  a fort 
of  niches,  the  depth  of  which  is  equal  to  their  thicknefs ; 
and  in  the  Ayeen-Akbery,  the  largeft  is  faid  to  be  eighty 
ells  high,  and  the  other  only  fifty.  But  thefe  dirneniions 
are  exaggerated  ; and  the  truth  ieems  to  be,  that  they  are 
only  fifty  cubits  high.  At  fome  diftance  from  thefe,  there 
is  another  about  fifteen  cubits  high.  Authors  are  difagrecd 
both  as  to  their  fex  and  their  names.  A late  traveller  far 3 
tli  at  the  drapery  is  covered  with  embroidery  and  figured 
work,  which  was  formerly  painted  of  different  colours  5 -one 
feeming  to  have  been  red,  and  the  other  retaining  the  origi- 
nal colour  of  the  ftor.e,  or  having  been  painted  grey.  Ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Hyde,  one  of  .tin  fe  ftatues  is  called  Surkh- 
But,  or  the  red  idol,  and  the  other  Khink-But,  or  the  grey 
idol.  Between  the  legs  of  the  male  figure  is  a door  leading 
into  a fpacious  temple,  at  the  entrance  of  which  are  ftationed 
a few  wretched  Banyans,  who  fell  provifions  to  travellers. 
According  to  Perfian  authors,  Bamian  rnuft  have  exifted 
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before  the  flood  : but  the  followers  of  Buddha  infill,  that 
it  wao  built  by  a religious  man  called  Shama,  fuppofed  to 
be  the  fame  with  the  patriarch  Shem,  and  that  his  pofterity 
lived  there  for  feveral  generations.  Hence  Balk-Bamian  is 
faid  to  have  been  originally  the  place  of  abode  of  Abraham, 
who,  according  to  fcripture,  and  the  Hindu  facred  books, 
removed  with  his  father  to  dilfant  countries  to  the  wcitwatd. 
According  to  Diodorus  Siculus,  Bamian  exifled  before 
Ninus  ; for  this  hiftorian,  as  well  as  the  Perlian  authors,  has 
miftaken  Bahlac  for  Bamian  ; which  he  defcribes  as  fituated 
among  lleep  hills;  whilft  Bahlac  is  fituated  in  a low,  flat 
country,  and  at  a great  diftance  from  the  mountains.  The 
natives  look  upon  Bamian,  and  the  adjacent  countries,  as  the 
place  of  abode  of  the  progenitors  of  mankind,  both  before 
and  after  the  flood ; meaning  by  Bamian  and  the  adjacent 
countries  all  the  country  from  Siftan  to  Samarcand,  reaching 
towards  the  eall  as  far  as  the  Ganges.  This  tradition  is 
very  ancient,  and  is  countenanced  equally  by  Perfian  authors 
and  the  facred  books  of  the  Hindus. 

Bamian,  as  well  as  Cabul  and  Balk,  were  at  an  early  period 
in  the  hands  of  the  MmTulmans.  There  were  even  kings 
of  Bamian  ; but  this  dynafty  lailed  but  a few  years,  and 
ended  in  1215.  The  kings  and  governors  refided  at  Ghul- 
guleh,  calledat  that  time  the  fort  or  palace  of  Bamian.  It 
was  deflroyed  by  Genghiz  Khan,  in  the  year  1210;  and 
becaufe  the  inhabitants  iiad  prefumed  to  refill  him,  he  or- 
dered them  to  be  butchered,  without  diftinClion  either  of 
age  or  fex  ; and  in  his  brutal  rage,  he  {pared  neither  animals 
nor  even  trees.  He  ordered  it  to  be  called  in  his  own  lan- 
guage Mau-balig,  or  the  city  of  grief  and  forrow  ; but  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country  called  it,  in  their  own  dialed, 
Ghulguleh,  which  word  ul'ed  alfo  in  Perfian,  fignifies  “ the 
cries  of  woe.”  To  have  rebuilt  it  wonld  have  been  ominous; 
and,  therefore,  they  ere&ed  a fort  on  a hill  to  the  north  of 
Bamian,  which  is  called  to  this  day  the  imperial  fort.  This 
fort  was  alfo  deflroyed  byZingisthe  Ufbeck,  in  1628,  and 
has  not  been  rebuilt  fince.  The  city  of  Bamian  is  reprefented 
in  the  ancient  legends  of  the  country  as  the  fountain  of 
purity  and  holinefs  ; and  was  called  Para-Bamiyan,  or  Bami- 
van  the  pure  and  holy,  and  the  diitriCl  of  Bamiyan  might 
alfo  be  called  Para-defa,  the  pure  and  holy  country.  It  is 
now  barren,  and  without  a iingle  tree  ; but,  according  to 
the  facred  books  of  the  Hindus  and  of  the  Buddhiits,  it 
was  otherwife  formerly.  Tradition  alfo  informs  11s,  that  the 
number  of  inhabitants  was  at  one  period  fo  prodigious,  that 
the  trees,  underwood,  grafs,  and  plants  were  deflroyed. 
The  vegetable  foil  being  no  longer  protected,  was  in  the 
courfe  of  ages  wafhed  away  by  the  rains : and  it  is  certain, 
that  the  foil  in  the  vallies  is  very  fertile,  and  the  whole  di- 
flridt,  in  its  prefent  Hate,  is  a moll  enchanting  and  delight- 
ful fpot.  The  country  to  the  eailward  of  Bamiyan,  as  far 
as  the  Indus,  is  the  native  country  of  the  vine,  and  of  almoft 
all  the  fruit-trees  we  have  in  Europe  : there  they  grow 
fpontaneoufly,  and  to  a great  degree  of  perfedion.  When 
the  natives  find  a vine,  an  apple-tree,  &c.  in  the  forefls, 
they  clear  all  the  wood  about  it,  dig  the  ground,  and  thus 
the  fruit  comes  to  perfect  maturity.  “ When  we  are  told 
in  fcripture  of  Noah  cultivating  the  vine,  we  may  be  fure 
(fays  captain  Wilford,  ubi  infra),  that  it  was  in  its  native 
country,  or  at  leafl  very  near  it.”  Bamiyan,  though  not 
mentioned  by  name  in  Nonnus’s  Dionyfiacs,  is  well  described 
by  him  as  the  abode  of  the  benevolent  Brongus,  who  lived 
in  Samach’hes,  or  recedes  artfully  excavated  in  the  moun- 
tains. Brongus  was  the  Bhranga  of  the  Puranas  ; and  had 
feveral  children,  who  afeended  the  throne  of  Calinga,  after 
their  father  had  forfaken  the  world.  Bamiyan  appears  alfo 
to  be  the  town  called  Drafloca  by  Ptolemy  ; which  is  de- 
rived from  the  Saafcrit  Drafhatca,  and  implies  the  flone-city; 


towns  before-being  merely  an  affemblage  of  huts.  Its  di- 
flance  and  bearing,  fays  captain  Wilford,  from  Cabura,  or 
Orthofpana,  the  prefent  city  of  Cabul,  puts  it  beyond 
doubt.  See  captain  Francis  Wilford’s  “ Obfervations  on 
Mount  Caucafus,”  in  Afiatic  Refearches,  vol.  vi.  p.  495. 

BAMMAGURA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a townof  India, 
on  this  fide  of  the  Ganges.  Ptolemy. 

BAMMAKOO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  the  Mandingo 
country,  in  Weftern  Africa,  feated  on  the  river  Niger,  where 
it  ceafes  to  be  navigable,  about  150  miles  below  its  fource. 
Here  the  river  defeends  from  the  high  land  of  Manding  in- 
to Bainbara,  on  the  eaftward,  with  a rapid  and  furious  courfe ; 
after  which  it  glides  fmoothly  along,  and  affords  au  uninter- 
rupted navigation  to  Houfia,  and  probably  by  Kaffina  to 
Wangarah.  It  lies  about  fifty  miles  fhort  of  Kamalieh  ; 
and  it  is  reckoned  by  the  natives  ten  journies  only  from 
Sego.  By  Mr.  Parke’s  bearings  correded,  it  lies  from  Sego 
W.  25°  S.  diftant  178  geographical  miles.  N.  lat.  12°  54'. 
W.  long.  50  20’. 

BAMMONITIS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a country  of 
Afia  Minor,  which  Strabo  places  in  the  vicinity  of  the  river 
Halis. 

BAM O T II -BA A L , acity  of  Paleftine,  beyond  Jordan, 
belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Reuben,  feated  in  the  plain 
through  which  lay  the  courfe  of  the  Arnon.  Jofh.  xiii.  17. 
In  this  city  was  a high  place  confecrated  to  Baal,  the  idol 
of  the  Moabites. 

BAMPTONj  in  Geography,  is  an  ancient  market  town 
in  the  county  of  Devon,  in  England.  Polwhele  afferts 
that  it  was  a Roman  ilation  ; but  this  is  not  proved  by  his 
defeription  of  the  parifh,  nor  by  any  difeoveries  that  have 
been  made  relating  to  that  people.  It  is  feated  on  a branch 
of  the  river  Exe,  and  is  alfo  watered  by  the  river  Batham, 
over  which  is  a ftrong  Hone  bridge.  The  town  is  nearly  en- 
compaffed  with  hills  which  confift  chiefly  of  lime-ftone  rocks. 
Thefe  are  burnt  on  the  fpot,  and  the  lime  ufed  by  the  neigh- 
bouring farmers  in  meliorating  the  foil  of  their  lands.  Bamp- 
ton  is  governed  by  two  portreves,  two  conftables,  and  other 
inferior  officers,  who  are  annually  eleded  at  the  lord’s  court. 
The  principal  manufactory  of  the  place  is  ferges.  This 
was  formerly  a borough,  aud  fent  two  members  to  parliament, 
whofe  expences  were  defrayed  by  the  inhabitants;  but  this 
privilege  has  long  been  loft.  It  gives  name  to  the  hundred, 
and  includes  within  the  parifh  two  fmall  villages,  whofe  cha- 
pels have  only  monthly  fervice.  The  town  is  irregularly 
built,  and  extends  about  half  a mile  in  length  ; containing 
302  houfes,  with  1 364  inhabitants.  Here  is  a large  church 
with  a lofty  tower,  and  the  church-yard,  which  is  extenfive, 
contains  two  yew  trees,  diftinguifhed  for  their  age  and  mag- 
nitude. The  market  is  held  every  Saturday,  and  here  are 
two  annual  fairs.  Bampton  h 167  miles  weft  of  London, 
and  about  twenty-two  N.W.  from  Exeter.  Polwhele’a 
Pliflory  of  Devonfhire,  vol.  ii. 

BAN,  a fort  of  fmooth  fine  muflin,  which  the  Englifh 
import  from  the  Eafl  Indies.  The  piece  is  a yard  broad, 
and  runs  about  twenty  yards  and  a half. 

Ban  and  Bans.  See  Bann  and  Banns. 

Ban  IJland,  in  Geography , is  the  moil  foutherly  of  the 
Laarones,  north  of  New  Guinea,  in  N.  lat.  1 1°,  and  E.  long, 
of  the  eafl  end  142°.  Between  this  and  Bato  ifland,  on  the 
north,  is  a rocky  ifland. 

Ban,  Arriere.  See  Arriere. 

BANA,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of  Arabia  Felix. 
Ptolemy. 

BANAAUSI,  a town  of  India,  on  this  fide  of  the  Gan- 
ges. Ptolemy. 

BANABA,  a town  of  Afia,  in  Mefopotamia.  Ptolemy. 

BANAGHER,  in  Geography,  a market  and  poft  town 
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the  King’s  county,  in  the  province  erf  L.einfte'r,  in  Ire- 
land, which,  before  the  union,  returned  two  members  to  the 
houfe  of  commons.  Here  are  an  excellent  endowment  for  a 
fchool,  and  an  ancient  bridge  over  the  Shannon,  on  which 
river  it  is  fituated,  but  it  is  a very  inconfiderable  town.  Its 
diftance  well  from  Dublin  is  65!  Irifit  miles. 

B ANAM ATAPA,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the  country  of 
Monomotapa. 

BANANA,  in  See  Musa. 

Banana  Bird  of  Jamaica,  in  Ornithology , the  name  under 
which  the  orioliis  icterus  of  Scopoli  and  Gmelin,  is  figured 
in  Brown’s  Nat.  Hill.  Jamaica ; and  Albin’s  Birds.— -The 
banana  warbler  of  Latham,  is  the  motacilla  lananivora  of 
Gmelin,  and  laiianijle  of  Buffon. 

BANARA,  in  Botany.,  a fmall  tree  in  Cayenne.  Lin.  g. 
Schreb.  809.  Aubl.  217.  JulT.  293.  Clafs,  dodecandria  mo- 
nogynies. Nat.  Ord.  Columnifera. — Tdiacece,  JulT.  Gen. 
Char.  Cal.  perianth  one-leafed,  fix-parted,  permanent;  parts 
ovate.  Cor.  petals  fix,  roundilh,  concave,  fpreading,  three 
times  larger  than  the  calyx,  "inferted  into  the  receptacle. 
Stam.  filaments  fifteen,  and  more,  capillary,  length  of  the 
corolla,  inferted  into  a glandule  furrounding  the  germ; 
anthers  roundilh.  Pi/1,  germ  fomewhat  globofe,  feated  in  a 
glandule;  ftyle  filiform  of  the  height  of  the  llamens;  ftigma 
headed.  Per.  berry  globofe,  but  little  fucculent,  one-celled, 
crowned  by,  the  permanent  ilyle.  Seeds  numerous,  very 
fmall,  cornered,  ftriated. 

Elf.  Gen.  Char.  Cal.  fix-parted,  permanent.  Cor.  fix- 
petalled;  germ  feated  on  a fmall  gland;  ftigma  headed; 
berry  globofe,  one-celled,  many-feeded. 

Species,  1.  B . guianenfis.  Aubl.  Guian.  548.  t.  217.  A 
tree  growing  about  ten  or  more  feet  high,  and  about  feven 
inches  in  diameter.  Its  bark  is  greyilh,  and  its  wood  whitilh 
and  light.  Leaves  alternate,  ovate-oblong,  toothletted,  lharp, 
green  and  fmooth  on  the  upper  furface,  pale,  and  llightly 
tomentofe  on"  the  lower;  petioles  (hurt,  with  two  fmall 
deciduous  ftipules  at  the  bafe  of  each.  The  largeft  leaves 
are  five  inches  long  and  two  broad;  flowers  yellow,  in 
axillary  and  terminal  racemes,  with  a fingle  brafte  to  each 
pedicel;  berry  black.  A native  of  the  ifland  of  Cayenne, 
flowering  in  May. 

BANASA,  or  Ban  ass  A,  in  Ancient  Geography , a Ro- 
man colony,  eftabliftted  in  Africa,  in  Mauritania  Tingitana. 
It  was  feated  on  the  river  of  Subur,  at  a confiderable  diftance 
northerly  from  Gontiana. 

BANAURIDES,  iflands  of  the  Tyrrhenian  fea,  fo 
called  from  Banaurus,  fon  of  iEas.  Steph.  Byz. 

BANAW,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Prufiia,  which  runs 
into  the  Frifch  Haffe,  two  miles  W.  N.W.  of  Heifigenbeil. 

BANAZ,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  thirty  miles  N.W. 
of  Karahifar. 

BANBURY,  a town  of  Oxfordfhire,  in  England,  lies 
on  the  river  Charwell,  at  the  diftance  of  17  miles  north  of 
Oxford,  and  about  74.  miles  weft  from  London.  This  town 
is  fuppofed  to  occupy  thefite  of  the  Roman  ftation  named 
Branavis,  as  many  coins,  and  a'  Roman  altar,  have  been 
found  here.  The  latter  was  placed  in  a niche  under  the 
fign  of  an  inn,  which  was  called  from  thence  the  Altar- 
ftone-inn;  but  this  has  been  converted  into  a private  houfe, 
and  the  altar  is  probably  demolifhed.  A caftle  was  built  in 
this  town  by  Alexander,  bifnop  of  Lincoln,  foon  after  his 
eonfecration,  which  occurred  in  1123.  This  building  was 
preferved  as  one  of  the  diocefan  paLces  from  the  'above  date 
till  the  firft  of  Edward  VI.  when  bifhop  Holbech  conveyed 
it,  with  about  thirty  other  manors,  to  the  king  and  his 
courtiers.  The  eftate  was  afterwards  given  by  queen  Eli- 
zabeth to  the  b.fhcpric  of  Oxford  in  exchange  for  other 
lands.  In  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  1534,  it  was  valued  at 
14b  13s.  iod.  but  at  the  time  of  the  above  exchange  it  was 
Von.  III. 


eftimated  at  49I.  iSs.  9d.  a year.  This  "place  was  made  a 
borough  by  queen  Mary,  who  being  pleated  with  the  in- 
habitants for  their  fupport  of  her  again!!  lady  Jane  Grey, 
granted  them  a charter,  and  invefted  the  town  with  feveral 
privileges.  This  charter  was  altered  by  James  I.,  who 
appointed  the  government  of  the  town  to  confift  of  a mayor, 
twelve  aldermen,  and  fix  capital  burgeffes.  A new  charter 
was  granted  by  George  I.  A.D.  1718,  and  the  town  is  now 
governed  by  a mayor,  high  fteward,  recorder,  fix  capital 
burgeffes,  and  thirty  affiftants,  a town-clerk,  and  two  ferje- 
ants  at  mace.  The  church,  which  is  a large  handfome  ftruc- 
ture,  was  built  by  the  above  bifhop  Alexander,  who  is  fup- 
pofed to  have  been  buried  in  the  chancel  under  a tomb,  on 
which  is  a recumbent  mutilated  figure.  The  outer  walls  of 
the  church  are  ornamented  with  a number  of  carved  heads  of 
men  and  animals.  Banbury  has  been  particularly  noted  for 
the  number  of  Puritanic  inhabitants,  who  have  been  figna- 
lifedby  Ben  Johnfon,  and  other  dramatic  writers.  Camden 
fpeaks  of  it  as  famous  for  cakes  and  ale  ; and  when  Holland 
tranflated  his  Britannia,  he  changed  the  latter  word  and 
printed  it  cakes  and  zeal.  Here  are  a free-fehool,  two  cha- 
rity fchools,  and  a workhoufe. 

Many  military  tranfadlions  and  battles  have  taken  place 
in  this  town  and  neighbourhood;  and  the  caftle  of  Banbury 
is  often  mentioned  by  hiftorians  as  the  feene  of  repeated 
lieges  and  retreats.  In  the  time  of  Edward  IV.  the  earl  of 
Pembroke  and  lord  Stafford  entered  this  town  with  their 
army,  when  a battle  was  fought  between  them  and  an  army 
under  the  command  of  the  earl  of  Warwick.  After  the 
battle  of  Edge-hill,  the  parliament  had  a garrifon  of  800 
foot,  and  a troop  of  horfe  in  the  caftle,  which  was  furrend- 
dered  to  the  king  in  a few  days,  who  gave  it  up  with  other 
garrifons  to  the  Scots  general. 

1 he  navigable  canal  from  Coventry  to  Oxford  paffes  by 
this  town,  and  at  the  diftance  of  about  five  miles  it  is  con- 
veyed through  a hill  by  a tunnel  three  quarters  of  a mile  in 
leng'  h.  In  the  grounds  adjoining  the  Ram  inn  is  a well  of 
lulphurated  water ; and  at  a fhort  diftance  from  the  town  is. 
another  fpring  of  chalybeate  water.  The  Pyrites-aureus,  or 
golden  fire  ftone,  is  often  found  here  in  digging  wells.  A 
number  of  the  inhabitants  are  employed  in  the  mar.ufadlory 
of  plufh  and  fiiag  cloth;  great  quantities  of  which  are 
annually  made  here,  and  fent  to  London  and  Portugal. 
Banbury  has  a weekly  market  on  Thurfday,  and  feven 
annual  fairs : one  of  which  is  appropriated  for  the  hiring  of 
fervants,  and  is  provincially  called  a mop.  The  principal 
feats  in  the  neighbourhood  are,  Wroxton-houfe  or  priory, 
belonging  to  the  earl  of  Guildford;  and  Broughton  caftle, 
the  property  of  lord  Say  and  Sele.  The  firft  was  a priory 
of  Auguftine  canons,  founded  by  Michael  Belet,  an  eccle- 
fiaftic,  in  the  reign  of  king  John.  Banbury  fends  one  member 
to  parliament,  contains  525  houfes,  and  2755  inhabitants. 
Bray’s  Sketch  of  a Tour  into  Derbyflnre,  &c. 

BANC,  Banc  us,  or  Bank,  in  Law,  denotes  a feat  or 
bench  of  judgment.  See  Court.  Jus  Band,  or  the  priv i- 
ledge  of  having  a bench,  was  anciently  only  allowed  to  the 
king’s  judges,  qui  furnmam  adniiriiflrant  jnjlitiam.  Inferior 
courts,  as  courts  baron,  hundred  courts,  &c.  were  not 
allowed  that  prerogative;  and  even  at  this  day  the'  hundred 
court  at  Freibridgein  Norfolk,  is  held  under  an  oak  at  Gey- 
wood  ; and  that  of  VJoolfrey,  in  Hcrcfordtltire,  under  an  oak, 
near  A iliton  in  that  county,  called  Hundred-oak. 

BANCA,  in  Geography,,  an  ifland  of  the  Eaft  Indies, 
extending  from  S.  lat.  315',  to  S.  lat.  i°  50',  and  front  If. 
long  107  :’  5',  to  E.  long.  105°  25'.  The  latitude  of  Capt. 
Marchand’s  anchorage  at  three  leagues  diftance  from  the 
northern  coaft,  deduced  by  the  dead  reckoning,  was  i°  23', 
S.  and  longi;T03°  27  ’ E.  from  Paris.  It  lies  on  the  eaft 
fide  of  the  -Ifland  of  Sumatra,  oppolite  to  the  river  Palam- 
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bang  in  that  ifland;  on  which  the  fovereign  of  Banca,  wno 
k poffeffur  alfo  of  the  territory  of  Palambang,  keeps  his 
conllant  refidence.  He  maintains  his  authority  over  his  own 
fubjecfs,  and  his  independence  of  the  neighbouring  princes, 
in  Weat  meafure,  by  the  alfiftance  of  the  Dutch,  who  have 
a iettlement  and  troops  at  Palambang,  and  who  enjoy  the 
benefit  of  a contrat!  with  the  king  of  Banca  for  the  tin 
which  his  fubjedts  procure  from  thence;  and  which,  like  the 
king  of  Bantam,  with  regard  to  pepper,  he  compels  the 
miners  to  deliver  to  him  at  a low  price,  and  he  fells  it  to  the 
Dutch  at  a fmall  advance,  agreeably  to  his  contraft.  This 
ifland  is  celebrated  throughout  Alia  for  its  tin-mines,  -which 
were  firlt  difcovered  in  1710  or  1711,  and  which  fince 
that  t ime  have  yielded  immenfe  quantities  of  ore,  and  appear 
to  be  inexhauftible.  It  is  dug  chiefly  in  feven  places,  which 
are  under  the  dire&ion  of  Chinefe  managers,  that  provide  and 
pay  the  labourers,  who  are  alfo,  in  general,  of  that  nation. 
Thefe  miners  reduce  the  ore  into  metal  by  employing  wood 
as  fuel  in  their  furnaces,  and  not  follil-coal  or  coak,  which 
is  feldom  fo  free  from  fulphur  as  not  to  affedi  the  mallea- 
bility of  the  metal.  It  is  therefore  fometimes  preferred  to 
European  tin  at  the  Canton  market ; and  the  profit  upon  it 
to  the  Dutch  company  is  fuppofed  to  be  not  lefs  any  year 
than  150,000  pounds.  The  tin  is  delivered  by  the  manag>  rs 
of  the  mines  to  the  king  at  Palambang  for  five  rix-dollars 
per  125  pounds,  and  by  him  to  the  Dutch  for  15  rix-dollars, 
equal  to  about  58s.  fterling  per  cwt.  Englifh.  Raynal,  and 
others,  liate  the  quantity  of  tin  received  by  the  Dutch 
company  at  2,000,000  ft),  but  it  appears  that  they  take  at 
leaf!  3, 000, 000 ]t>.  Very  little,  however,  comes  to  Europe; 
in  1778,  700,000^5  were  fold  in  Holland  at  f.  42  per 
1 00 It),  but  the  greateft  part  goes  to  the  China  market. 
Stavorinus’s  Voyage  to  the  Eaft  Indies,  by  Wilcocke,  vol. 
i.  p.  357.  Staunton’s  Embaffy  to  China,  vol.  i.  p.  305. 

Banca,  Straits  of,  lie  between  this  ifland  and  Sumatra; 
•which,  on  its  eaftern  fide,  forms  the  weftern  fide  of  thefe 
ftraits,  and  its  fouthern  extremity  forms  the  northern  fide 
of  the  ftraits  of  Sunda.  Through  thefe  ftraits  there  is 
a fafe  navigation  from  the  China  fea,  except  near  the 
northern  entrance,  where  a fhoal  lies  off,  and  another  within 
it,  fo  that  it  is  neceffary  for  a fhip  to  found  in  that  fituation. 
Captain  Marchand,  in  endeavouring  to  gain  the  entrance  of 
thefe  ftraits,  experienced  ftrong  currents,  fome  fetting  to  the 
E.N.  E.  others  to  the  E.  >md  others  to  the  E.  S.E.  He 
therefore  renounced  the  idea  of  going  out  of  the  China  fea 
by  the  ftraits  of  Banca,  and  determined  to  fail  by  another 
ftrait  lituated  more  to  the  eaftward,  between  the  ifland  of 
Banca  and  that  of  Billiton.  This  ftrait  is  known  under  the 
names  of  Gafpar's , Billiton's,  or  Clement's  ftrait;  and  has  been 
much  frequented  in  paffing  to  and  from  the  China  fea.  See 
Marchand’s  Voyage,  vol.  i.  p.  08. 

BANCALA,  a kingdom  in  the  ifiand  of  Celebes. 

BANCALIS,  a town  of  the  ifland  of  Sumatra,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Achin. — Alfo,  a bay  on  the  north-eaft  coaft 
ef  this  ifland,  in  N.  lat.  i°  15'.  E.  long.  ioo°  7'.  43  leagues 
weft  of  Malacca;  it  is  in  Brower  ftrait,  which  is  a branch  of 
that  of  Malacca;  is  large,  and  affords  good  anchorage,  and 
its  navigation,  as  far  as  Bancalis,  at  the fouth  extremity,  isfafe. 

BANCAPOUR,  a diltridi  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  country 
of  the  Mahrattas. — Alfo,  a town  of  this  diftridt.  N.  lat. 
H°  55'-  E.  long.  75°  15’. 

Bancapour,  Sanore.  See  San  ore. 

BANCK,  Eau  rknce,  in  Biography,  a Swedilh  lawyer, 
was  born  at  Norcopin,  and  after  returning  from  his  travels 
in  Prance,  Italy,  Spain,  &e.  acquired  great  reputation  as 
profeffor  of  the  civil  law  iri  the  univerfity  of  Franeker,  which 
poll  he  occupied  for  15  years.  He  died  on  the  13th  of 
Odiober  in  the  year  1662.  In  1649,  he  publiflied  a Latin 
work  “ On  the  Tyranny  of  the  Pope  over  Chriftiau  Kings 
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and  Princes;”  and  in  1656,  “ Rome  Triumphant,  or  the 
Inauguration  of  Innocent  X.”  But  his  principal  work  was 
his  edition  of  the  famous  book  of  “ The  Tax  of  the  Roman 
Chancery,”  in  which  are  fixed  the  prices  of  abfolution  for 
the  moft  heinous  and  infarnons  crimes'.  This  edition,  formed 
by  a collation  of  the  moft  ancient  copies,  both  printed  and 
manufeript,  was  printed  at  Franeker,  in  8vo.  in  1651 ; and 
feveral  other  editions  have  been,  before  and  fince,  printed  at 
different  places.  Jurieu,  in  his  “ Prejuges  leg  t.  contre  le 
Papifme,”  t.  i.  p.  295,  &c.  publifhed  the  particulars  of 
thefe  taxes.  Banek’s  edition  of  thefe  taxes,  and  fome  others, 
have  been  referred  to  the  clafs  of  prohibited  books,  in  the 
“Index”  of  the  Inquifition,  as  corrupted  by  heretics;  but 
enough  remains  in  uncontroverted  editions  to  induce  worthy 
Catholics  to  lament  that  fuch  taxes  fliould  ever  have  dif- 
graced  the  church.  Gen.  Did!. 

Banck,  Peter  Vander,  an  eminent  engraver,  was  a native 
of  Paris,  and  received  inftrudiion  in  the  art  of  engraving 
from  the  celebrated  Francois  de  Poilly.  About  the  year 
1674,  he  came  over  to  England,  and  married;  but  not 
receiving  recompence  anfwerable  to  his  labour  as  an  artift, 
he  was  reduced  to  penury,  and  to  dependence  on  the  bro- 
ther of  his  wife.  He  died  at  Bradfield  in  1697,  and  left  his 
plates  to  his  widow,  who  fold  them  to  great  advantage,  and 
left  an  eafy  fortune. 

His  chief  employment  was  engraving  of  portraits;  and  he 
was  the  firft  in  England  who  engraved  them  on  fo  large  a 
feale.  Like  many  of  Poilly’s  dilciples,  his  great  merit 
confifts  in  the  laboured  neatnefs  and  management  of  the 
mechanical  part  of  the  art.  In  England  his  productions  will 
be  always  efteemed,  as  they  preferve  the  bell  refemblance  of 
many  eminent  perfons  who  were  living  at  that  time.  Strutt. 

BANCOK,  Bankok,  or  Fou,  in  Geography,  a mari- 
time and  fortified  town  of  Alia,  in  the  kingdom  of  Siam, 
feated  on  an  ifland  formed  by  the  river  Menan.  N.  lat. 
130  25'.  E.  long.  1016  5'. 

BANCOTE,  now  fort  Vidoria,  lies  on  the  Malabar  coaft 
of  India,  contiguous  to  Rajapore.  It  has  a good  harbour, 
and  a great  trade  for  fait,  &c.  from  Bombay,  whither  it 
makes  returns  in  cattle. 

BANCROFT,  Richard,  in  Biography,  archbifliop  of 
Canterbury  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  fprung  from  a good 
family  at  Farnworth  in  Lancalhire,  and  was  born  in  Sep- 
tember 1544.  Having  fmifhed  his  education  in  the  univerfity 
of  Cambridge,  he  rofe  by  quick  gradations  to  very  diftin- 
guifhed  ftations  in  the  church.  The  Puritans  were  the 
objedis  of  his  bitter  invediives.  Accordingly,  in  a lermon 
delivered  at  St.  Paul’s  crofs,  on  the  9th  of  February  1589, 
he  aecufed  them,  in  very  intemperate  language,  of  ambition 
and  covetoufnefs;  alleging  that  the  principal  caufe  of  non- 
conformity and  fchifm  was  the  profpeci  of  plundering  bi- 
Ihoprics,  feizing  the  endowments  of  cathedrals,  and  feram- 
bling  for  the  remainder  of  the  church  revenues ; and  accufing 
the  laity  among  the  non-conformifts  of  an  intention  to 
diffolve  the  bonds  of  property,  and  to  introduce  a commu- 
nity of  goods.  He  ftrongly  reprefented  the  danger  of  per- 
mitting private  men  to  conteft  the  authority,  and  violate  the 
conftitutions  of  the  church,  expofed  the  abfurdity  of  extem- 
porary prayers,  and  maintained  the  divine  right  of  bilhops, 
in  terms  which,  in  the  judgment  of  fir  Francis  Knollys,  one 
of  the  queen’s  counfellors,  were  injurious  to  the  fupremacy 
of  the  crown.  This  fermon,  preached,  as  Strype  fuppofes, 
at  the  mitigation  of  archbilhop  Whitgift,  furnifhed  ample 
evidence  of  Bancroft’s  inveterate  hoftility  again!!  the  Puri- 
tans. As  one  of  the  commiffioners  for  ecclefiaftical  caufes, 
he  adopted  rigorous  meafures  fop1  the  fuppreffian  of  herefy 
and  fchifm;  and  he  was  an  avowed  enemy  to  fedis  and  inno- 
vations of  every  kind.  Writings  again!!  epifcopacy,  or 
recommending  any  other  mode  of  church  diicipline,  were 
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treated  by  Bancroft  as  feditious,  and  he  purfued  their  authors 
as  enemies  to  the  ftate.  His  zeal  recommended  him  to  ec- 
clefiaftical preferment;  and  in  1597,  he  was  advanced  to  the 
fee  of  London,  and  the  management  of  the  ecclefiaftical 
affairs  of  the  kingdom  devolved  upon  him.  In  the  celebrated 
conference  between  the  bifhops  and  the  Prefbyterian  mini- 
fters,  held  at  Hampton  court  in  1603,  Bancroft  took  an 
active  pait;  and  when  the  king  required  fatisfaction  in  the 
three  poiiits  of  confirmation,  ablolutidn,  and  private  baptifm, 
he  undertook  to  explain  and  vindicate  thefe  branches  of 
ecclefiaftical  difcipline,  as  they  were  exercifed  in  the  church 
of  England.  In  the  profecution  of  this  conference,  and 
with  a view  to  its  fpeedy  termination  by  an  act  of  authority, 
he  moved  the  king,  that  an  ancient  canon,  that  “Schifmatics 
are  not  to  be  heard  againfl  Bifhops,”  fiiould  be  revived  ; 
and  that,  according  to  a decree  of  an  ancient  council,  which 
prohibited  any  man  to  plead  againft  bis  own  fubfeription, 
thofe  of  the  opponents,  who  had  fubferibed  the  communion- 
book,  fhould  be  fet  afide.  Thefe  abfurd  and  unjuft  propo- 
fals  were  rejedted  by  the  king.  When  Dr.  Reynolds,  on 
the  part  of  the  non-conformifts,  moved  for  feveral  alterations 
in  dodtrine  and  difcipline  the  bifhop  fell  upon  his  knees 
before  the  king,  praying  that  care  might  be  taken  to  pro- 
vide a praying  clergy,  as  the  fervices  of  the  defk  were  too 
much  negledied,  and  the  duty  of  a parifli  prieft  wholly  re- 
ftridfed  to  the  pulpit ; that  till  men  of  learning  could  be 
procured  for  every  congregation,  homilies  fhould  be  read, 
and  their  number  increafed;  and  that  pulpits  might  not 
be  turned  into  batteries,  from  which  every  malecontent 
might  be  allowed  to  vent  his  fpfeen  againft  his  fuperiors. 
Tliele  requefts,  whether  well  or  ill-founded,  were  evidently 
pointed  againft  the  non-conformifts.  Upon  the  lord  chan- 
cellor’s taking  occafron  to  argue  againft  pluralities,  and  ex- 
preffing  a wifli  that  fome  clergymen  might  have  fingle  coats 
before  others  had  doublets,  adding  alfo,  that  he  had  be- 
llowed benefices  in  the  king’s  gift  upon  this  principle,  the 
bifhop  of  London  replied,  “ I commend  your  honourable' 
care  that  way;  but  a doublet  is  neceffary  in  cold  weather.” 
The  good  bifhop,  it  is  faid,  fpoke  feelingly,  for  he  had 
himfelf  experienced  the  comfort  of  warm  cloathing.  In 
1 604,  bifhop  Bancroft  was  eledled  and  confecrated  to  fucceed 
archbifhop  Whitgift  in  the  fee  of  Canterbury ; and  in  this 
high  ftation  he  retained  his  intolerant  principles,  and  pnr- 
fued  the  fame  meafures  againft  the  non-conformifts.  To 
this  purpofe  lord  Clarendon  (Hift.  vol.  i.  p.  88.),  in  his 
eulogy,  teftifies,  that  “ if  he  had  lived,  he  would  quickly 
have  extinguifhed  all  that  fire  in  England,  which  had  been 
kindled  at  Geneva,  and  would  eafdy  have  kept  out  that 
infedlion  which  could  not  afterwards  be  fo  eafily  expelled.” 
For  the  rights  of  the  church,  the  archbifhop  manifefted  a 
jealoufy,  which  involved  him  in  a conteft  with  the  judges  ; 
againft  whom  he  exhibited  to  the  lords  of  the  council,  com- 
plaints of  their  encroachments  on  the  ecclefiaftical  courts  in 
granting  prohibitions  ; but  thefe  complaints  were  over-ruled 
by  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  judges,  which  Coke  juftly 
calls  the  higheft  authority  of  the  law.  In  the  interior  dif- 
cipline of  the  church,  the  archbifhop  was  rigoroufly  exa£l, 
urging  a ftrift  conformity  to  the  rubric  and  canons,  and 
making  no  allowance  for  diverftty  of  opinion.  He  en- 
forced fubfeription  to  the  articles  in  the  nioft  unevafive  terms ; 
and  it  appears,  that,  not  long  before  his  death,  forty-nine 
clergymen  were  deprived  of  their  benefices  for  not  comply- 
ing with  his  rigid  requifitions.  In  1610,  he  propofed  to 
parliament  a plan  for  increafing  the  revenues  of  the  church, 
by  improving  the  tithes,  redeeming  lay  impropriations,  and 
reftoring  the  practice  of  mortuaries  by  repealing  the  ftatute 
eft  mortmain.  Parliament  wifely  refilled  this  project,  which 
fccfns  to  have  been  the  la  ft  public  a <51  of  the  archbifhop’s  life; 


for  he  died  of  the  ftone,  at  his  palace  at  Lambeth,  in  No- 
vember 1610,  aged' 67.  His  library  was  bequeathed  to  his 
fucceffors  in  the  metropolitan  fee  of  Canterbury.  Befides 
his  fermon  againft  the  Puritans,  we  have  only  two  trails, 
written  by  him  before  his  advancement  to  the  epifeopai 
dignity,  in  defence  of  the  church  againft  the  non-conformifts, 
intitled  “ Dangerous  Pofitions,”  and  “ Survey  of  the  pre- 
tended holy  Difcipline.”  The  prominent  features  in  the 
character  of  this  prelate  were  intemperate  zeal  and  intolerant 
feverity  ; and  if  he  rendered  any  fervices  to  epifcopacy,  the 
general  caufe  of  Proteftantifm  owed  him  little  obligation ; for 
nothing  could  be  more  inconfiftent  with  the  fundamental 
principle  of  the  reformation,  than  the  reftraint  and  prohi- 
bition of  that  freedom  of  judgment  and  choice  in  the  pro- 
vince of  religion,  which  had  been  afferted  and  maintained 
by  the  predominant  party  on  their  fepnration  from  the 
church  of  Rome.  Bancroft,  however,  though  his  principles 
were  narrow  and  temper  rugged,  poifeffed  a degree  of 
underftanding  and  of  adlivity  of  fpirit,  which  fitted  him 
for  public  bulinefs,  and  which  enabled  him  to  occupy  im- 
portant Rations  in  the  church  with  a confiderable  degree  of 
reputation.  A letter  written  by  this  prelate  to  king  James  I., 
in  vindication  of  pluralities,  is  preierved  in  the  advocate’s 
library  at  Edinburgh,  and  may  be  read  in  the  firft  volume 
of  fir  David  Dalrymple’s  Memorials.  Biog\  Brit.  Gen.  Bio~. 

BAND,  in  a general  fenfe,  fome  fmali,  narrow  ligament, 
wherewith  a thing  is  tied  or  faftened. 

We  fay,  a Jl  ay -band,  a brow  -band , a hat-band,  Sac. 

Band,  in  Architedure,  denotes  any  flat,  low  member,  of 
moulding.  This  amounts  to  the  fame  with  what  is  other- 
wife  called /ho?,  from  the  Latin  fafeia,  which  Vitruvius  ufes 
for  the  fame  thing,  and  fometimes  “fillet, plinth.  See. 

Bands  of  Columns , properly  denote  a kind  of  emboff- 
ments  furrounding  fhafts  of  ruftic  columns,  at  certain  -di- 
ftances,  by  way  of  decoration. 

Thefe  are  fometimes  plain,  fometimes  picked  or  vermicu- 
lated,  and  fometimes  carved  with  decorations  of  low  relievo, 
which  are  different  in  every  different  band. 

Columns  enriched  with  thefe  bands,  are  fometimes  called 
landed  columns. 

Band,  in  matters  of  Artillery , denotes  a hoop  of  iron  ufed 
about  the  carriage  of  a gun. 

Such  are  the  nave  bands,  which  are  iron  hoeps  binding  the 
nave  at  both  ends. 

Band,  in  Geography , a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of 
Mekran,  400  miles  S.S.W.  of  Candahar. 

Band,  Bandum , is  ufed  in  Middle  age  Writers , for  a 
flag  or  banner. 

Band  of  Soldiers,  in  Military  Language,  fo  many  as  fight 
under  the  fame  flag  or  enfign.  Thus  Romulus  called  thofe 
who  fought  under  the  fame  manipule  (a  handful  of  hay 
being  then  ufed  for  a flag)  manipulus  militum. 

Formerly  bands  efpecially  denoted  bodies  of  foot ; and  the 
French  formerly  called  their  infantry  handes  Francoifes. 

Band  of  Penfioners,  is  ftiil  retained,  to  denote  a company 
of  gentlemen,  who  receive  a yearly  allowance  of  icol.  for 
attending  the  king  on  folemn  occaiions.  See  Pensioners. 

Bands,  Trained.  See  Trained  Bands. 

Band,  gives  the  denomination  to  a military  order  in 
Spain,  inftituted  by  Alphonfus  XI.  king  of  Caftile,  in  the 
year  1332.  It  takes  its  name  from  landa,  bg.nd,  or  red 
ribband,  which  comes  acrofs  over  the  right  ftioulder,  and 
under  the  left  arm  of  the  knight.  This  order  is  for  none 
but  the  younger  fons  of  nobles;  the  eldeft  fons  of  grandees 
are  excluded  ; and,  before  admittance,  it  is  requifite  to  have 
ferved  at  leaft  ten  years,  either  in  the  anny  or  at  court. 
They  are  bound  to  take  up  arms  for  the  Catholic  faith 
againft  the  infidels. 
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The  king  liimfelf  is  grand-mailer  of  the  order. 

Bands  of  a Saddle,  denote  two  flat  narrow  pieces  of  iron; 
nailed  on  each  fide  ot  the  bows  of  the  faddle,  to  retain 
thefe  bows  in  the  iituation  which  makes  the  form  of  a faddle. 

Band,  to  put  a boto  in  the,  is  to  nail  down  the  two  ends  of 
each  band  to  each  fide  of  the  bow. 

Befides  the  two  great  bands,  the  fore-bow  has  a fmall  one 
called  the  wither-band,  and  the  hinder-bow  another  to 
{Lengthen  it. 

Band,  in  Surgery,  is. a long  flip  of  linen,  or  fome  other 
convenient  material,  intended  for  the  purpofe  of  binding 
and  furrounding  any  part  of  the  body.  When  a band  has 
been  rolled  up  for  ufe,  into  a cylindrical  form,  it  is  generally 
denominated  a Bandage  or  Roller. 

BANDA,  in  Geography,  the  chief  ifland  of  a group,  which 
eomprifes  five  others,  lying  clofe  to  one  another,  and  lituated 
in  the  Eaffern  Pacific  ocean,  eaff  of  Celebes  or  Macaffar, 
fouth  of  Ceram,  and  fouth-eall  of  Amboyna,  in  about  S.  lat. 
50  45'.  E.  long.  130°  30'.  Thefe  iflands  are  called  the 
Spice  or  Nutmeg  iflands,  andalfo  Banda  ifles  from  the  name 
of  the  principal  of  the  group.  Banda  formed  the  fecond 
government  of  the  Dutch  to  the  ealtward.  T.  he  urff  of 
thefe  ifland ; is  Neira  orNera,  where  Hands  the  chief  fettlement 
■of  the  province  ; it  has  a fpacious  and  commodius  harbour, 
but  difficult  of  accefs  : fliips  anchor  under  the  cannon  of  two 
forts,  called  Belgica  and  Naffau,  the  firft  Handing  on  an  emi- 
nence, and  commanding  the  whole  extent  of  the  ifland  and  of 
the  arbour,  as  well  as  fort  Naffau  ; the  defence  of  it  would  re- 
quire a garrifon  of  400  men,  and  yet  the  whole  number  of  mi- 
litary in  all  the  iflands  fcarcely  ever  exceeds  300.  The  next 
ifland  is  that  of  Banda,  Eantor,  or  Lonthoir  ; it  does  not  ex- 
ceed eight  Britiffi  miles  in  length  from  wefl  to  eall,  and  the 
greatefi  breadth  at  its  eaflern  extremity  may  be  five;  it  has 
a fort  and  two  or  three  redoubts.  The  third  and  fourth  in 
importance  are’Pulo-way  or  Way,  and  Pulo-run  or  Rohn: 
upon  the  firlt  of  which  is  a fmall  fort,  and  upon  the  other  a 
redoubt.  The  other  two  are  Rozingen  or  Roffigen,  in 
which  there  is  a redoubt,  and  to  this  ifland  the  Dutch 
company  often  banifli  their  Hate  prifoners;  and  Gunung-api, 
Gonong,  or  Ganapez,  which  has  a volcano  conflantly  emit- 
ting fmoke,  and  often  flames.  The  nutmeg-tree  is  chiefly 
cultivated  in  Neira,  Gonong,  Ay  or  Way,  and  Lantor  or 
Banda;  and  it  flourifhes  not  only  in  the  rich  black  mould, 
but  even  amidfl  the  lavas  of  Gonong,  which  is  the  higlieH 
ifle,  the  fummit  being  1940  feet  above  the  fea.  When  the 
Englifh  admiral  Rainier  took  pofleffion  of  the  iflands  of 
Amboyna  and  Banda,  which  he  fei/.ed  without  reflflance, 
in  February  and  March  1796,  the  annual  produce  was  about 
163,000  pounds  of  nutmegs,  and  46,000  pounds  of  mace. 
The  hurricane  and  earthquake,  in  i778,almoH  annihilated 
the  nut-meg-trees  in  Banda,  fo  that  the  Dutch  have  become 
the  dupes  of  their  own  avarice.  From  179610  1798,  the 
Englifh  Eafl  India  company  imported  817,3  12  IB  of  cloves, 
93>732ifr  °f  nutmegs,  and  46,7301!}  of  mace,  befides  con- 
fiderable  quantities  of  each  in  private  trade  and  privilege 
goods,  amounting  to  about  a third  part  of  the  above.  The 
ground  being  chiefly  occupied  with  thefe  precious  planta- 
tions, cattle  and  grain,  &c.  are  imported  from  Batavia,  at 
the  diflance  of  three  or  four  weeks1  fail.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  Banda  ifles  were  found  to  be  5763.  The  Englifh 
were  expelled  from  Lantor  and  Rohn,  at  a period  prior  to 
the  maffaere  of  Amboyna ; but  feized  the  whole  Spice  iflands 
in  1796,  and  rcHored  them  to  their  Batavian  maHers  by  the 
treaty  with  France  in.  1801. 

To  the  government  of  Banda  belongdikewife  feveral other 
iflands  in  the  neighbourhood,  known  by  the  appellations 
of  the  South-caflcrn  and  the  Sauth-weflern  ifles.  Their 
inhabitants  arc  in  alliance  with  the  company,  and  furnifh  a 


corifiderable  quantity  of  provifions,  confifling  of  wild-boars, 
Hags,  fea-cows,  and  other  articles  of  food,  which  they  barter 
at  Neira  for  piece-goods  and  other  neceffaries.  This  trade, 
however  trifling,  is  very  beneficial  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Banda;  and  it  is  fuppofed,  that  the  province  would  derive 
greater  advantages  from  it,  if  the  company  would  allow 
Neira  to  become  a more  commercial  place;  but  this  is  pre- 
vented by  the  fufpicious  policy  of  the  government.  Stavo- 
linus’s Voyages,  byWilcocke,  vol.  i.  p.  331.  vol.  ii.  p.  418. 

Banda,  lean  Banda  Ruyfch.  Theat.  bandafchc  cacatoeha 
and  ikan  bandan  Jang.  Swangi,  Valent  amb.  bandci  lean 
Voic'd, banda  KenardPifc.  in  Ichthyology,  fynonymous  name* 
of  the  fpecies  of  Coryp  han  a,  called  by  Gmelin  pentadatlyla, 

BANDAGE,  in  Surgery,  is  a Strap,  a Fillet, 
Swathe,  or  Band,  applied  to  its  peculiar  ufe  upon  any 
member,  &c.  of  the  body.  The  nature  and  application  of 
bandages  are  a Hudy  ot  confiderable  importance  in  Surgery  ; 
for  it  often  happens  that  the  cure  of  a local  difeafe  depends 
principally  or  entirely  upon  the  proper  management  of  them. 
Their  fubflance  and  form  are  various,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  cafe,  and  the  intention  to  be  fulfilled  in  their 
application.  They  may  be  made  of  linen,  flannel,  leather, 
or  cloth  compofed  of  different  materials.  Each  of  thefe 
fubfiances,  on  particular  occaiions,  has  its  refpeCtive  advar.« 
tages  or  difadvantages.  . 

The  common  properties  and  ufes  of  bandages  are — 

1.  To  retain  parts  in  their  fituation. 

2.  To  fe  par  ate  or  keep  them  afunder." 

3.  To  expel  morbid  fluids,  or  prevent  their  accumulation* 

4.  To  confine  dreffings  or  external  remedies. 

5.  To  comprefs  and  obliterate  certain  vefiels. 

The  bandages  moH  in  ufe  are  made  of  linen  «r  cotton. 
The  linen  ufed  for  this  purpofe  muH  have  been  already  worn* 
but  Hill  Efficiently  Hrong,  cut  according  to  the  direction  of 
the  threads,  and  without  feam.  In  order  to  prevent  its 
unravelling,  the  edges  may  be  flightly  ffiched  round,  but  it 
ought  to  have  no  learns  whatever. 

As  it  is  often  impoffible  to  procure  long  bandages  of  a 
Angle  piece,  and  we  are  confequently  obliged  to  form  them 
of  feveral  different  pieces,  they  fliould  be  fewed  together* 
with  back-ffitches,  leaving  ends  feveral  lines  in  breadth, 
which  muff  be  doubled  round  and  beat  perfectly  fmooth  and 
even.  But  in  order  to  avoid  all  the  inconveniences  that 
attend  the  ufe  of  bandages  made  of  linen,  it  will  be  beff  tOi 
ufe  fillets  of  linen  exprefsly  manufactured  for  the  purpofe,, 
which  may  be  wove  of  different  breadths  and  lengths. 

Bandages  are  diffinguifhed  into  fnnple  bandages , which 
confiff  of  a Angle  piece,  and  compound  bandages,  which  are 
compofed  of  feveral  different  pieces,  and  whofe  application 
requires  greater  trouble  and  fkill.  They  are  alfo  divided 
into  general  bandages , or  fuch  as  may  be  applied  to  feveral 
different  parts  of  the  body,  and  particular  bandages,  which, 
are  adapted  only  for  one  particular  part. 

Every  Ample  bandage  confifts  of  a beginning,  middle* 
and  end.  The  beginning  and  termination  are  named  its  ends; 
and  when  the  bandage  is  rolled  up,  they  are  called  heads., 
The  middle  part  of  the  bandage  is  called  its  body.  When, 
we  roll  up  one  end  of  the  bandage  to  the  other,  we  have 
a Jingle-headed  bandage;  but  when  we  roll  up  each  end  fe- 
parately  only  towards  the  middle,  it  is  then  termed  a double - 
headed  bandage.  In  order  to  apply  any  bandage  properly* 
it  is  neceffarv  that  it  fliould  firit  be  rolled  up  tight  and, 
perfectly  even.  The  operator,  when  he  applies  it,  holds  its- 
head  between  the  thumb  and  fore-finger  of  one  hand,  ia 
fuch  a manner  that  it  lies  direCted  upwards  in  the  hand,  and 
the  end  that  has  been  rolled  off  is  held  down  with  the  other, 
hand  upon  the  part  till  it  is  Efficiently  fecured  by  feveral 
turns.  In  rolling  out  the  bandage,  the  head  mull  run 
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clofe  as  pofiible  to  the  difeafed  part,  and  conftantly  be  turned 
towards  the  furgeon ; the  bandage  fhould  never  be  rolled 
but  too  far,  and  the  head  fhould  be  held  neither  too  tight 
nor  too  loofe.  When  we  with  to  remove  the  bandage  again, 
we  fhould  not  pull  it  forcibly  off  from  any  part  to  which  it 
may  adhere,  but  previoufly  foften  it  with  warm  water.  It 
is  then  cautioufly  drawn  off  from  the  difeafed  part,  and  in 
winding  it  off,  that  part  of  the  bandage  which  has  been 
rolled  off  is  alternately  fhifted  out  of  the  right  hand  into  the 
left,  and  vice  verfd . 

To  the  Ample  bandages  belong  the  circular  bandage,  the 
fpiral  bandage,  the  retaining,  the  expellent,  the  creeping, 
and  the  uniting  bandages.  To  the  compound  bandages  are 
referred  the  eighteen-headed  bandage,  the  many-headed 
bandage,  the  T bandage,  and  in  forne  meafure  alfo  the  Tour- 
niquet. Some  bandages  receive  their  appellations  from  the 
names  of  the  parts  to  which  they  are  applied:  as,  bandages 
for  the  head,  eyes,  ears,  note,  neck,  breaff,  back,  belly,  &c. 

The  eighteen-headed  bandage  may  be  formed  of  feveral 
(fuppofe  three)  pieces  of  linen,  about  a foot  in  length,  and 
ten  or  twelve  inches  in  breadth,  more  or  lefs  according  to 
the  length  and  thicknefs  of  the  limb,  and  all  three  are  laid 
at  the  middle  over  each  other.  At  the  middle  they  are 
l'ewed  together  longitudinally,  after  which  each  of  them  is 
cut  through  on  each  fide,  till  about  two  fingers  breadth 
from  the  middle,  into  three  equal  parts,  which  form  nine 
heads  on  each  fide.  But  as  in  this  mode  one  head  covers 
the  other,  there  always  remains  a flit  between  the  heads,  by 
which  means  the  limb  is  unequally  preffed  upon  and  fecured. 
This  defeft  may  be  remedied  by  arranging  the  cuts  in  fuch 
a manner  that  the  heads  of  the  middle  piece  of  linen  are 
always  covered  by  a flit  and  the  half  of  two  heads  of  the 
two  other  pieces  of  linen.  This  will  be  the  cafe  if,  as  Lo- 
e filer  advifes  us,  we  give  the  firff  piece  of  linen  four,  the 
fecond  three,  and  the  third  again  four  heads.  See  the  Many- 
headed Bandage. 

In  cafes  of" compound  fra&ures,  in  which  the  bandages 
are  frequently  foiled,  it  will  be  more  convenient,  as  Deffault 
advifes,  to  ule  a bandage  confiding  of  eleven  feparate  fillets 
of  linen,  each  a foot  and  a half  in  length,  and  four  fingers 
broad.  Four  of  thefe  are  to  be  laid  at  the  bottom,  three 
in  the  middle,  and  again  four  at  the  top,  at  the  fide  of  each 
other  : and  thus  we  obtain  a twenty-two  headed  bandage  of 
a more  convenient  conftru&ion.  This  bandage  may  ftill  be 
improved  by  cutting  the  middle  fillets  fhorter  than  the 
lowed,  and  the  upper  fhorter  than  the  middle  ; by  which 
means  the  bandage  will  apply  far  better  to  the  part.  Should 
now  any  of  the  fillets  be  foiled,  we  have  the  advantage  of 
being  able  eafily  to  fubditute  another  in  its  place  ; for  we 
need  only  to  few  the  new  fillet  to  the  old  one,  and  draw  it 
by  means  of  the  latter  through  between  the  red,  without 
deranging  any  of  the  other  parts  of  the  bandage. 

The  Circular  Bandage.  This  bandage  may  be  of  various 
lengths  and  breadths  ; it  is  rolled  upon  one  head,  and  is 
ufed  for  fecuring  fmall  dreffings,  fuch  as  lint  and  com- 
preffes.  It  is  applied  in  fuch  a manner  that  one  turn  entirely 
covers  the  other,  fo  that  only  the  lad  turn  is  vifible. 

Retentive  Bandage.  This  is  a common  fimple  bandage, 
which  is  ufed  for  retainiug  dreffings  in  their  proper  fituation  ; 
and  it  is  applied  fometimes  with  circular,  fometimes  with 
fpiral,  and  fometimes  with  creeping  turns. 

The  Neck  Bandage.  A fillet,  two  feet  or  two  feet  and  a 
half  in  length,  is  laid  acrofs  over  the  head  in  fuch  a manner 
that  the  ends  reach  down  on  both  fides  to  the  fhoulders  ; 
and  over  this  another  fillet,  five  or  fix  feet  in  length  aud 
two  or  three  fingers  broad,  isrolled  roundthe  neck  with  circu- 
lar turns.  The  two  ends  of  the  firff  fillet  are  then  doubled 
back  to  the  head,  and  fecured  to  the  circular  turns  wit]> 


pins ; by  which  means  the  circular  turns  are  prevented  from 
dipping  off,  an  accident  that  is  particularly  to  be  appre- 
hended when  the  neck  is  long. 

Divijive  Bandage , to  fupport  the  head,  is  formed  with  a 
fmall  fillet,  which  is  laid  over  the  head  in  the  direction  of 
the  fagittal  future,  fo  that  one  end  hangs  over  the  nofe 
down  to  the  breaff,  and  the  other  over  the  back  of  the 
neck  till  between  the  ftioulders;  and  another  larger  fillet, 
fixteen  or  eighteen  feet  long  and  three  fingers  broad,  which- 
is  rolled  upon  two  heads.  The  middle  part  of  the  latter  is 
laid  upon  the  forehead,  over  the  firff  fillet;  it  is  then  carried 
over  the  ears,  i-ound  the  head,  to  the  back  of  the  neck  j 
its  heads  are  then  fhifted  to  oppolite  fides,  brought  forwards' 
under  both  axillae,  then  carried  backwards  over  the  fhoul- 
ders, croiled  again,  carried  under  the  axillae  over  the  breaff, . 
the  heads  fhifted  again,  and  the  reft  of  the  bandage  rolled 
round  with  circular  turns.  The  furgeon  then  takes  hold 
of  the  two  hanging  ends  of  the  fmall  fillet,  carries  them 
back  over  the  head,  and  there  pins  them  together,  or  to  the- 
other  turns,  after  having  drawn  the  patient’s  head  ftrajght. 

The  Expul/ive,  or  Expellent  Bandage.  This-  is  a common 
fimple  bandage,  the  length  and  breadth  of  which  are  to  be 
regulated  according  to  the  purpofe*  for  which  it  is  to  be 
ufed.  It  is  ufed  in  cafes  of  fiftulas,  and  wounds  made  with 
pointed  inftruments,  in  order  both  to  force  the  pus  and 
blood  towards  the  orifices,  and  thus  expel  them  from  the 
body,  and  alfo  by  bringing  their  inner  furfaces  into  contadh, 
to  promote  their  healing  up.  Before  the  bandage  is  applied,, 
all  the  fluids  muff  be  expelled  out  of  the  wound,  ulcer,  or 
fiftula,  by  rubbing,  prefiing,  or  throwing  injections  into  it. 
When  this  has  been  done,  coinpreffes  of  various  dimenfions. 
are  applied  along  the  ccurfe  of  the  fore,  and  particularly 
at  the  region  of  its  bottom  ; and  generally  it  is  neceffary 
to  have  compreffes  that  are  graduated  at  one  end,  the 
thickeft  part  of  which  is  applied  over  the  bottom  of  the 
fore,  and  the  thinneft  over  its  orifice.  An  affiftant  holds 
the  compreffes  faff  in  their  proper  fituation,  whilft  the  fur- 
geon applies  a fingle  or  a two-headed  bandage,  according  to 
the  fituation  of  the  ulcer.  He  commences  the  application 
over  the  bottom  of  the  comprefs,  fo  as  to  fecure  and  prefi 
it  down  by  two  or  three  turns  of  the  bandage,  which  he 
then  carries  towards  the  orifice  with  fpiral  turns  ; after  which 
he  carries  it  back  again,  and  finifhes  with  fpiral  turns.  This 
mode  ol  bandaging  may  alfo  be  uled  with  great  advantage  in 
cales  in  which  a flap  of  flelh  has  been  partly  cut  or  torn  off* 
from  the  body,  whilft  it  Bill  remains  attached  by  one  part,  in 
order  to  make  it  heal  up  again  in  its. proper  fituation  ; . and  in 
this  cafe  the  bandage  becomes  an  uniting  one.  But  when  we 
apply  it  in  this  manner,  we  ought  always  to  be  careful  to 
make  a fufficient  and  equal  preffur-e  at  every  point ; for 
otherwife  our  intention,  if  not  entirely  fruftrated,  will  at 
leaft  be  impeded,  and  the  cure  pro  traded. 

Galen's  Bandage.  The  four-headed  or  fling  bandage  for 
the  head.  . This  bandage  is  formed  of  a piece  of. linen  three 
or  four  feet  in  length,  and  from  four  to  eight-  fingers  broad,, 
both  ends  of,  which  are  flit  open  fo  far  as  to  leave  the  mid*- 
die  part  about  eight  fingers  long.  It  is  generally  applied 
with. the  middle  part  ftraight  upon  the  head,  fo  that  the  an- 
terior ends  hang  down  over  the  cheeks,  and  the  two  others 
over  the  ears  ; and  in  order  that  it  may  lie  more  firmly  upon 
the  head,  the  edge  of  the  middle  part  that  lies  over  the 
forehead,  as  well  as  that  on  the  back  of  the  head,  is  doubled- 
round,  fo  as  to  form  a kind  of  feam.  The  two  anterior- 
ends  of  the  bandage  are  then -carried  over:  the  ears,  and  faff- 
ened  at  the  back  of  the  neck  ; after  which  the  two  pofte- 
rior  ends  are -carried  in  the  fame  manner  over  the  ears,  and. 
faftened  under  the  chin.  The  bandage  may  be  applied  in-, 
a.  iimibrjT]?uiaer  upon  various  parts. of  the  head,  only  it  is  to 
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be  obferved,  that  the  central  portion  mull  always  be  placed 
over  the  difeafed  part,  and  the  ends  carried  in  oppoiite  di- 
rections, either  crofted  or  ftretched  out.  . . 

The  Uniting  Neck  Bandage.  This  bandage  is  formed  m 
the  following  manner.  The  furgeon  takes  a napkin  four 
double,  lays  it  under  the  patient’s  axilla;,  and  pins  it  toge- 
ther in  the  front  of  the  bread.  He  then  takes  two  pieces 
of  linen,  fallens  one  end  of  them  to  the  patient  s night-cap, 
and  the  other  to  the  napkin,  in  fuch  a manner,  that  if  the 
wound  be  fituated  in  the  trachea,  or  at  the  fore-pait  of 
the  neck,  the  ends,  after  the  patient’s  head  has  been  in- 
clined forwards  a little,  can  be  faftened  to  the  fore-pait  of 
the  cloth,  in  order  to  keep  the  head  in  that  polition.  But 
ftiould  the  wound  be  fituated  in  the  back  of  the  neck,  the 
head  may  be  inclined  a little  backwards,  and  retained  by 
the  fame  bandage  in  that  pofition,  by  drawing  the  ends  of 
the  two  fmall  fillets  more  backwards,  and  faftening  them 
there  to  the  napkin. 

The  application  of  the  T bandage,  according  to  Mr. 
Evers’s  method,  is  however  more  advantageous,  efpecially 
for  uniting  wounds  acrofs  the  throat.  For  this  purpofe, 
we  are  to  take  a fillet,  three  fingers  broad  and  ten  feet 
long,  and  few  to  the  middle  of  it  another  of  equal  breadth 
and  fix  feet  long,  fo  as  to  reprefent  the  figure  of  the  letter 
T.  The  fmaller  fillet  is  now  to  be  flit  open  all  but  one 
foot.  In  applying  it,  the  part  at  which  the  two  fillets 
are  fewed  together,  is  placed  upon  the  back  of  the  neck 
in  fuch  a manner  that  the  fmaller  fillet  lies  over  the  back  of 
the  head  upon  the  vertex.  The  two  heads  are  next  brought 
forwards  over  the  fhoulders,  then  carried  under  the  axillae, 
which  are  guarded  with  comprefles,  to  the  back  ; the  ban- 
dage is  then  eroded,  brought  forward  again  upon  the  breaft, 
and  faftened.  The  flit  ends  of  the  fmaller  fillet  are  next 
crofted  over  the  vertex  ; after  which  they  are  carried  over 
tl:e  face  under  the  axillae  ; tire  patient’s  chin,  if  neceflary, 
being  drawn  downwards  towards  the  breaft,  and  this  fillet  is 
finally  faftened  like  the  former.  Mr.  Koehler  has  propofed 
for  this  pwpofe  a leathern  cap  with  ftraps,  by  means  of 
which  the  patient’s  head  may  be  drawn  into  any  pofition 
.that  may  be  neceflary.  See  the  T Bandage. 

The  Inguinal  Bandage.  The  bandage  for  luxations  of  the 
os  femoris.  * as  is  is  a bandage  eight  or  nine  yards  in  length, 
and  three  or  four  fingers  broad,  rolled  up  into  one  head. 

The  Six-headed  Bandage  of  Galen.  This  bandage  confifts  of 
a piece  of  linen  from  three  to  four  feet  in  length,  and  8 — 1 2 
- fingers  broad  ; its  breadth  and  length  being  determined  ac- 
cording to  the  fize  of  the  patient’s  head.  The  cloth  is 
folded  in  fuch  a manner  that  its  breadth  can  be  divided  into 
three  equal  parts,  and  tliefe  parts  are  flit  open  from  both 
fides,  fo  far  as  to  leave  entire  in  the  middle  a fpace  of  the 
breadth  of  a man’s  hand,  by  whichmeans  fixheadsare  formed. 
It  is  applied  nearly  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  four-headed 
bandage  for  the  head. 

The  many-headed  Bandage.  This  bandage  is  formed  of  a 
piece  of  linen  or  flannel,  the  dimenfions  being  regulated  ac- 
cording to  thofe  of  the  difeafed  part,  into  which  a number  of 
flits  are  made  at  both  fides,  fo  as  to  leave  only  one  part  en- 
tire in  the  middle  for  the  purpofe  of  connecting  the  reft.  In 
applying  it,  the  whole  piece  is  laid  under  the  difeafed  part  • 
the  loweft  of  the  ends,  which  lies  on  the  outer  fide,  is  then 
-brought  obliquely  upwards  on  the  inner  fide,  and  that  which 
lies  within  is  brought  obliquely  upwards  on  the  outer  fide, 
and  fo  on  ; fo  that  the  lower  ends  are  always  half  covered 
and  fecured  by  the  upper.  A many  headed  bandage  may 
alfo  be  formed  in  another  way,  by  cutting  a piece  of  linen  or 
flannel  into  feveral  ftrips,  of  which  the  one  is  always  longer 
than  the  other,  but  each  of  the  fame  breadth  with  the  reft. 
The  fhorteft  is  generally  made  a foot,  and  the  longeft  two 
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feet  in  length.  All  tliefe  ftrips  are  now  laid  over  each  other 
in  fuch  a manner  that  always  half  the  breadth  of  the  one  is 
covered  by  the  other.  To  fecure  the  wholfe,  a narrow  flip 
of  linen  or  tape  is  fewed  to  them  behind  and  alfo  in  the 
middle.  In  applying  it,  the  narrowed  part  of  the  bandage 
mull  always  come  to  lie  over  the  fmalleft  part  of  the  limb. 
A bandage  of  this  kind  will  perform  the  functions  of  the 
bed  applied  circular  or  fpiral  bandage,  and  it  applies  to  the 
parts  far  better  than  the  eighteen-headed  bandage  ; on 
which  account  it  may  be  ufed  inftead  of  the  latter. 

The  T Bandage , the  bandage  for  the  fiftula  in  ano.  This 
is  a common  compound  bandage,  which  is  chiefly  ufed  in 
leflons  of  the  neck,  the  breaft,  the  abdomen,  the  back,  but 
particularly  the  genital  organs,  the  anus,  the  groin,  and 
the  perineum.  It  is  either  Angle  or  double.  The  fimple 
T bandage  is  formed  in  the  following  manner  : take  a fillet 
from  four  to  eight  feet  in  length,  and  fold  it  together  in 
fuch  a manner  as  to  get  the  exaCl  middle  point.  At  this 
tniddle  point  few  to  it  another  fillet  in  a perpendicular  di- 
rection, and  of  fuch  length  as  may  be  moil  convenient  for 
the  purpofe  for  which  it  is  intended.  To  form  the  double 
T bandage,  either  two  fillets  are  fewed  in  the  middle  ob- 
liquely befide  each  other,  or  a whole  piece  is  fewed  on  and 
afterwards  flit  open.  According  to  the  dimenfions  of  the 
place  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied,  it  is  made  moreorlefsbroad< 

The  Creeping  Bandage.  This  is  a common  fimple  bandage 
rolled  upon  one  head,  which  is  applied  in  a fpiral  manner 
round  the  limb,  fo  that  the  one  turn  does  not  cover  the 
other,  but  on!y  lies  elofe  to  it,  in  luch  a manner  that  no 
part  of  the  limb  remains  vifible.  It  may  fometimesbc  ufed 
for  fecuring  comprefles  and  other  dreffings. 

The  Scapula ty  and  Napkin.  This  bandage  confi-fts  of  a 
napkin,  and  a fcapulary  as  it  is  termed.  The  napkin  is 
folded  together,  and  rolled  upon  two  unequal  heads  ; the 
middle  part  is  then  applied  under  the  arm  in  fuch  a manner 
that  thelargell  headis  carried  over  the  back,  and  the  fmaller 
over  the  breaft  ; but  both  heads  are  laid  over  each  other, 
and  then  faftened.  But  in  order  to  prevent  the  napkin  from 
flipping  out  of  its  fituation,  the  fcapulary  is  required.  This 
is  formed  of  a piece  of  linen  2 — 4 feet  long,  and  half  a 
foot  broad.  In  the  middle  of  the  piece  a flit  is  cut,  large 
enough  for  the  head  to  pafs  conveniently  through  it ; and 
in  this  manner  one  end  hangs  down  before  over  the  breaft, 
and  the  other  over  the  back.  Thefe  two  ends  are  then 
faftened  to  the  napkin  before  applied.  We  may  alfo  flit 
open  the  ends,  and  thus  attach  them  more  extended  to 
the  napkin,  by  which  means  they  will  fupport  it  better.  This 
bandage  may  be  ufed  in  almoft  all  leflons  of  the  breaft,  as  alfo 
in  fimple  wounds  of  the  abdomen. 

The  Spiral  Bandage.  This  is  a common  fimple  bandage, 
the  length  and  breadth  of  which  mull  be.  adapted  to  the' 
dimenfions  of  the  part  : the  fecond  turn  of  the  bandage 
always  covers  the  firft,  and  the  third  and  following  turns 
always  cover  each  the  preceding  turn,  either  half  or  a little 
more  fo  as  to  reprefent  a fpiral  figure.  The  turns  may  be 
made  either  from  the  upper  towards  the  lower  part  of  the 
limb,  or  from  the  lower  towards  the  upper;  in  the  firft  cafe 
it  is  termed  the  defeending,  and  in  the  fecond,  tbeafeending 
fpiral  bandage.  It  is  generally  applied  in  the  laft-mentioned 
manner,  andmaybe  ufed  for  fwathing  whole  limbs,  by  which 
means  alone  very  obftinate  difeafes  may  fometimes  be  cured. 

Mr.  Theden  (Neue  Bemurkungen  u.  Erfahrungen,  &c. 
Th.  I.  Berk  1781,  p.  1.)  was  the  firft  who  called  the  atten- 
tion of  the  public  to  the  more  frequent  and  rational  ufe 
of  fwathing  with  this  bandage  ; and  experience  has  proved 
that  this  practice  may  certainly  be  attended  with  very 
great  advantages.  In  applying  it,  every  thing  depends 
upon  the  whole  limb  being  entirely  encircled  with  it  from 
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tli e very  points  of -the  fingers  or  toes,  fo  as  to  leave  no  part 
whatever  bare,  as  a tumor  would  be  produced  in  fuch  a 
part.  Thepaethod  of  applying  it  to  the  fuperior  extremi- 
ties is  as  follows : — For  each  finger  we  are  to  take  a fillet  a 
foot  in  length,  and  of  the  breadth  of  a finger,  and  wind 
it  round  each  finger  as  well  as  the  thumb  in  the  following 
manner.  The  firft  turn  is  made  circularly  round  the  point 
of  the  finger,  the  fecoud,  in  order  to  afford  a good  hold 
for  the  reil,  immediately  over  the  firft  ; the  third  turn  co- 
vers half  or  a little  more  of  the  fecond,  and  the  fourth  and 
following  turns  the  fame.  The  ends  of  thefe  fillets  are  laid 
upon  the  back  of  the  hand,  and  fecured  with  a fillet  from 
20  to  40  feet  long,  and  2 or  2\  fingers  broad.  With  this 
long  fillet,  the  firft  turn  is  made  immediately  over  the  fin- 
gers round.the  hand,  and  for  the  fake  of  fecurity,  the  ie- 
cond  ftraight  over  the  firft  ; but  the  following  turns  always 
cover  each  one  half  of  the  preceding  turn,  and  they  afcend 
as  high  as  the  elbow,  being  applied  neither  too  loofe  nor  too 
ti<rht ; for  wc  muft  always  have  it  in  our  power  to  introduce 
a finger  between  the  turns  in  cafe  of  necelfity.  It  we  in- 
tend to  wet  this  bandage  with  any  liquid,  we  muft  apply 
it  fomewhat  loofer,  as  it  contra&s  and  becomes  tighter  when 
it  is  moift  ; but  afterwards  it  muft  be  kept  conftantly  moift, 
as  othenvife,  when  it  dries,  it  becomes  too  loofe,  and  is 
confequently  rendered  ufelefs.  Should  the  perfon  who  ap- 
plies the  bandage,  not  know  how  to  hit  the  proper  meafure 
of  tightnefs  in  this  cafe,  he  may  wet  the  bandage  before 
he  applies  it. 

Thefe  turns  are  carried  up  as  high  as  the  elbow,  where, 
if  it  be  a cafe  of  injury  from  blood-letting,  a piece  of  rag 
fpread  with  a proper  ointment  is  laid  upon  the  inflamed  or 
ulcerated  part,  and  the  bandage  is  carried  two  or  three  times 
up  to  the  humerus,  and  back  again,  fo  as  to  form  turns 
like  OO  GO  > as  in  the  operation  of  blood-letting.  If  we 
cannot  cover  every  part  by  means  of  thefe  turns,  we  may 
lay  an  oblong  piece  of  linen,  3 — 4 fingers  broad,  and  a foot 
long,  under  the  elbow,  draw  it  tight,  and  fecure  it  above 
•and  below  with  the  bandage.  The  end  of  the  piece  of  li- 
nen that  projeils  under  the  bandage  is  doubled  back,  and 
another  turn  made  round  it,  in  order  to  prevent  its  giving- 
way,  The  turns  are  then  continued  as  high  as  the  deltoid 
mufcle,  or  to  the  Ihoulder,  and  the  end  of  the  bandage  is 
fattened  to  the  neck.  When  the  tumor  grows  fmaller,  fo 
as  to  render  the  bandage  too  loofe,  it  may  be  renewed. 

In  fwathing  the  lower  extremities,  it  is  not  necelfary  to 
bandage  each  toe  feparately,  and  this  would  alfo  be  very 
difficult  on  account  of  the  (hortnefs  of  thefe  members. 
We  may  therefore  apply  the  middle  part  of  a piece  of 
linen,  about  twice  the  breadth  of  a man’s  hand  in 
breadth  and  length,  clofe  to  the  points  of  the  toes,  and 
turn  one  part  over  the  back  of  the  foot,  and  the  other 
under  the  foie  ; the  two  folds  of  the  linen  are  then  to  be 
drawn  tight  towards  the  foot,  and  doubled  downwards,  both 
at  the  great  and  little  toe,  towards  the  foie,  where  they  are 
to  be  held  faft  with  the  left  hand.  The  furgeon  then  takes 
into  his  other  hand  the  bandage,  which  may  be  from  30 
to  40  feet  long,  and  2 — 3 fingers  broad,  and  fecures  the 
piece  of  linen  that  inclofes  the  toes,  with  the  circular  turns, 
after  which  he  proceeds  to  carry  the  bandage  with  fpiral 
turns  towards  the  leg.  In  order  to  obviate  the  difficulty 
that  attends  the  bandage  of  the  heel,  we  may  apply  under 
the  foie  another  piece  of  linen,  fomewhat  more  than  the 
breadth  of  a man’s  hand,  fo  as  to  reach  above  the  heel, 
furround  it  with  the  bandage  and  draw  it  tight,  then  dou- 
ble down  the  ends,  and  fecure  them  with  the  bandage  in 
order  to  prevent  their  giving  way.  For  the  greater  fecurity 
of  the  bandage,  and  in  order  to  prevent  the  pain  which  it 
H»ght  ©ccafion  by  its  preffiure  upon  the  Te«bo  Achjllis, 


we  may  fill  up  the  depreffions  on  both  fides  of  the  tendoq, 
as  high  as  the  termination  of  the  calf,  with  lint,  whilft  we 
are  bandaging  the  limb.  +\s  often  as  it  is  necelfary,  namely 
when  any  turn  is  not  drawn  fo  as  to  cover  half  of  the  pre* 
ceding,  we  muft  turn  the  bandage,  and  this  muft  be  done 
particularly  under  the  calf.  When  the  limb  has  been 
fwathed,  a flocking  that  fits  well  Ihould  be  drawn  over  it. 

Stellated  Bandage  with  Two  Heads.  This  bandage  is 
ufed  after  blood-letting  at  the  temporal  artery.  It  is  from 
16  to  20  feet  long,  two  fingers  broad,  and  rolled  upon 
two  heads.  Inlleadof  this  bandage  Mr.  B.  Bell  recommends 
the  ufe  of  a well-hardened  fteel  fpring,  three  quarters  of  an 
inch  broad,  and  twelve  or  fourteen  inches  long,  which  i« 
covered  with  foft  leather,  and  of  equal  ftrength  with  the 
fpring  of  a rupture  bandage. 

The fingle  Star  Bandage.  This  is  a one-headed  bandage, 
from  fixteen  to  twenty-four-feet  long,  and  four  fingers  broad, 
which  is  ufed  in  fome  affections  of  the  fcapulse. 

The  double  Star  Bandage.  This  bandage  is  3 — 4 fingers 
broad,  24 — 32  feet  long,  and  rolled  upon  two  heads  : it  is 
likewife  ufed  in  lefions  of  the  fcapuke. 

The  Bandage  for  an  Umbilical  Hernia.  Thefe  bandages 
may  either  be  elaftic  or  non-elaftic.  With  infants  an  elaitic 
bandage  is  both  troublefome  and  fuperfluous.  Mr.  Richter 
therefore  recommends  to  apply  half  a nutmeg,  wrapped  in 
a piece  of  linen  to  the  umbilicus,  and  to  fecure  this  with  a 
fingle  adhefive  plaifter  and  a circular  roller.  Bat  left  the 
bandage  Ihould  flip,  and  the  plaifter  together  with  the  nut- 
meg fall  oft,  he  direils  the  front  part  of  the  bandage  to 
be  made  almoft  as  broad  as  the  hand,  and  that  which  lies 
upon  the  lips  two  thirds  narrower,  in  order  that  if  it 
Ihould  flip  a little  upwards  or  downwards,  it  may  ftill  in 
fome  degree  help  to  retain  the  piece  of  nutmeg  in  its  place. 
In  order  to  prevent  the  bandage  from  wrinkling,  it  is  made 
of  double  linen,  and  at  the  front  part  which  covers  the  na- 
vel, a piece  of  leather  is  inferted  between  the  two  pieces  of 
linen  ; by  which  means  this  part  of  the  bandage  conftantly 
preferves  its  proper  breadth.  When  we  wifh  to  change  the 
bandage,  we  (hould  introduce  a finger  under  the  bandage, 
and  prefs  down  the  nutmeg  upon  the  navel  till  the  new  band- 
age has  been  applied,  left  the  navel  Ihould  again  be  pro- 
truded. Inftead  of  the  nutmeg,  we  may  employ  for  the 
fame  purpofe  a fet  of  graduated  compreffes,  or  any  other 
proper  hard  fubftance.  See  the  article  Rupture. 

An  unelaftic  bandage  for  the  umbilical  hernia  in  adults 
is  made  in  the  following  manner.  We  take  a piece  of 
parchment  four  or  five  feet  long  and  four  fingers  broad, 
and  cut  into  the  middle  of  it  a flit  a foot  long,  which 
paffes  over  the  patient’s  head  when  it  is  applied.  To  the 
one  end,  at  both  corners,  two  ftraps  are  fewed,  which  run 
on  in  a ftraight  line  with  the  whole.  Two  other  ftraps  are 
fewed  immediately  over  the  former  to  the  margin  of  the 
bandage,  fo  that  when  the  whole  is  laid  upon  a horizontal 
furface,  they  form  a right  angle  with  the  flip  of  parchment, 
on  each  fide.  Finally,  to  the  inner  fide  of  the  bandage 
a cufhion  is  attached,  which  is  fluffed  with  horfe-hair,  cork, 
or  cotton,  and  in  order  that  it  may  lie  properly,  it  ought 
to  have  a degree  of  fwell  round  the  margin.  In  applying 
it,  the  patient  introduces  his  head  through  the  flit  above 
mentioned,  fo  that  the  longer  portion  of  the  flip  of  parch- 
ment hangs  down  perpendicularly  over  his  breaft,  and  the 
fhorter  down  his  back.  After  the  hernia  has  been  reduced, 
the  two  upper  ftraps  attached  to  the  margin  of  the  band- 
age are  carried  round  the  body  and  tied  upon  the  back  ; 
or,  if  they  be  long  enough,  over  the  cufhion  in  front.  The 
other  two  are  brought  through  between  the  thighs,  and 
fattened  at  the  back  to  the  firft,  or  to  the  upper  piece  of 
parchment  or  linen. 

But 
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But  as  the  hernia  is  not  always  of  Oqu&l  fize,  being 
(mailer  in  the  morning,  and  larger  after  meals,  and  as  it 
alternately  rifcs  and  finks  in  infpiration  and  expiration, 
it  is  evident  that  thefe  unelaftic  bandages  cannot  adapt 
themfelves  to  thofe  diverfities,  as  they  either  render  necef- 
i'ary  a ftronger,  inconvenient,  and  often  hurtful  preffure,  or 
do  not  prefs  fufficiently,  fo  that  the  hernia  is  conilantly  in 
4anger  of  limping  through. 

With  adults  therefore  we  can  expefl  no  fecurity,  except 
in  the  ufe  of  elallic  bandages  for  the  umbilical  hernia  ; and 
®f  thefe  there  are  fimple,  compound,  and  double  bandages. 
The  fimple  bandage  confifts  of  a fomewhat  broad,  round, 
cr  oval  culhion,'  and  an  elallic  femicircle.  With  patients 
whofe  umbilical  region  is  move  debilitated,  an  oval  culhion 
is  requifite,  having  in  the  middle  a bulb  of  the  fize  of  a 
walnut,  which  comes  to  lie  upon  the  navel.  Mr.  Richter 
alfo  recommends  the  ufe  of  a common  bandage  for  the  in- 
guinal hernia,  provided  in  its  front  with  a fliield,  to  the  inner 
fide  of  which  a culhion  is  attached.  However,  this  and 
the  above-mentioned  rupture  bandages  are  not  fufficiently  fe- 
eure  againft  Hipping  out  of  their  fituation,  on  account  of 
their  being  provided  only  with  a fingle  lateral  fpring. 

Mr.  Theden  has  prOpofed  the  ufe  of  elallic  gum  for  band- 
ages for  the  umbilical  hernia  : and  Mr.  Juville  thinks  that  it 
may  be  fufficient  with  patients  that  are  not  corpulent,  and 
when  the  hernia  is  fmall.  But  as  elallic  gum  lofes  its  elaf- 
ticity  when  it  grows  warm,  it  has  been  propofed  to  fuper- 
fede  its  ufe  by  the  application  of  fpiral  Heel  fprings  to  both 
fides  of  the  culhion.  However,  both  thefe  methods  are 
liable  to  the  objeftion,  that  they  produce  the  fame  preffure 
upon  the  whole  furronnding  part  of  the  abdomen,  as  they 
do  upon  the  navel  itfelf ; and  confequently  the  culhion  either 
does  not  comprefs  the  navel  fufficiently,  or  it  preffes  it  more 
than  is  neceffary. 

A better  bandage  than  thefe,  for  the  umbilical  hernia,  is 
that  of  Squire,  which  confifts  of  a plate,  with  a culhion 
ferewed  to  it,  and  two  lateral  fprings  proceeding  from  the 
plate,  which,  when  it  is  applied,  firmly  embrace  the  body. 
An  elallic  bandage  of  another  kind  is  that  of  Suretfche,  which 
Mr.  Richter  ( Abliandlung  von  den  Bruechen.  Gottingen, 
1785,  p.  641.  tab.  vii.)  has  deferibed,  delineated,  and  in  a 
high  degree  improved.  Two  bandages  of  Mr.  Juville  for 
umbilical  hernia,  of  which  the  one  is  deferibed  and  delineated 
by  Mr.  Bell,  and  the  other  by  Mr.  Hofer.  (Lehrfacke  des 
Chirurg.  Verbandes.  Th.  II.  Erlangen,  1791,  p.  278.  tab. 
xi.  fig.  77.)  Dr.  Alex.  Monro,  fenior,  has  alfo  deferibed 
a bandage,  confifting  of  a fteel  fpring,  which,  after  the 
hernia  has  been  reduced,  is  placed  upon  the  navel,  and  re- 
tained in  this  fituation  by  a bandage.  It  is  drawn  as  tight 
as  may  be  neceffary  by  means  of  Itraps  and  buckles. 

When,  as  fornetimes  occurs,  the  hernia  has  formed  adhe- 
fions,  either  fpontaneoufly,  or  in  confequence  of  improper 
bandaging,  in  which  cafe  its  redudlion  is  altogether  imprac- 
ticable, we  mull  ufe  a concave  culhion,  inltead  of  a convex 
one,  that  may  receive  the  hernia  into  its  hollow,  and  prevent 
the  farther  protrufion  of  the  inteftines.  If  the  bandage  be 
Ikilfully  conftrufted,  the  adhefions . may,  gradually  be  dimi- 
nifhed,  and  the  hernia  at  length  reduced. 

The  uniting  Bandage.  This  is  a common  double-headed 
bandage,  and  one  of  the  moll  ofeful  and  indifpenfable 
wnich  is  11  fed  in  cafe  of  frelh  wounds,  in  order  to  promote 
their  fpeedy  re-union.  Properly  it  is  only  adapted  for  fuch 
wounds  as  run  in  the  diredtion  of  the  body  and  limb,  and 
that  are  fitnated  in  parts  which  admit  of  the  application  of  a 
ipuidage  ; however,  it  may  alfo  be  ufed  in  cafes  of  tranfverfe 
wounds  ; but  then  it  rather  belongs  to  the  compound  band- 
ages. It  maybe  formed  in  different  ways  : viti.  • •• 

j.  According  to  one  method  of  forming'-ity  rts‘iength 
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mull  be  regulated  by  the  circumference  of  the  wounded 
•part,  and  its  breadth  mull  be  equal  to  the  length  of  the 
wound.  In  general,  however,  it  is  rather  ufed  narrow  than 
broad,  and  it  mull  always  be  fo  long  that  the  wounded  limb 
can  be  thrice  encircled  with  it.  In  the  middle  part  it  mull 
have  a large  Hit,  through  which  the  head  of  the  bandage 
rolled  up  may  eafily  be  palled.  In  applying  it,  the  furgeon 
takes  one  of  its  heads  into  each  of  his  hands,  applies  that 
portion  of  the  middle  part  that  is  not  Hit  to  the  fide  of  the 
limb  oppofite  to  the  wound,  brings  both  the  heads  round  the 
limb  towards  the  wound,  paffes  one  of  the  heads  through 
the  flit,  over  the  wound,  drawing  both  heads  in  fuch  a man- 
ner as  to  bring  the  lips  of  the  wound  together  ; after 
■which  the  one  head  is  rolled  round  the  limb  above  the  wound, 
and  the  other  below  it.  When  the  wound  is  deep,  a lon- 
guette  is  applied  under  the  bandage  to  each  of  the  lips  of 
the  wound,  at  fome  diftance  from  its  edges  ; the  thicknefs 
of  thefe  longuettes  mult  be  proportionate  to  the  depth  of 
the  wound,  and  by  means  of  them  the  bottom  of  the 
wound  is  preffed  together  when  the  bandage  is  drawn  tight. 

When  the  wound  is  very  long,  we  mull  either  apply 
feveral  bandages,  one  at  the  fide  of  the  other,  or  make 
feveral  flits  in  a Angle  bandage,  and  pafs  the  head  through 
the  fecond  flit  over  the  firll  turn,  ar.d  there  draw  the  lips  of 
the  wound  together,  and  lo  alfo  the  fecond  and  the  third 
time.  In  this  cafe  it  will  be  bell  to  make  the  flits  whillt 
we  are  applying  the  bandages,  namely,  at  the  place  where 
the  two  heads  meet  each  other,  as  otherwife  they  do  not 
lit  accurately  to  the  wound.  The  application  of  this  band- 
age, however,  requires  great  accuracy.  If  it  be  applied 
too  tight,  itexcitespain,  fwelling,  inflammation,  andfruftrates 
the  purpofe  of  re-union  ; but  if  it  be  applied  too  loofe,  the 
lips  of  the  wound  do  not  come  into  contact  with  each  other, 
and  the  re-union  is  not  properly  effedled. 

2.  Another  more  convenient  bandage  which  is  equally 
applicable  to  longitudinal  and  to  tranfverfe  wounds,  is  that 
which  has  already  been  recommended  by  Mr.  Henkel.  ( An- 
weifung  zum  verbelH  Verbande,  Berlin,  1767,  8.  p.237. 
Tab.  XV.  Jig.  104. — Alfo  Richter’s  Anfangfgruende  des 
Wundarzneykunlt.  B.  I.  Tab.  1 .fig.  2.)  It  confifts  of  four 
ftripes  of  linen,  each  of  which  is  from  one  to  two  feet  in 
length,  and  two  or  three  inches  in  breadth.  The  dimen- 
fions,  however,  mull  always  be  regulated  according  to  thofe 
of  the  difeafed  part.  Thefe  four  pieces  are  united  by  means 
of  fix  narrow  llraps  in  fuch  a manner,  that  all  the  fix  ftraps 
crofs  each  other  like  the  fingers  of  the  hand  when  folded. 
In  this  manner  we  obtain  a four-headed  crucial  bandage,  in 
which  the  fix  narrow  ftraps  form  the  centre  of  the  whole. 

W hen  it  is  applied,  the  narrow  llraps,  or  the  middle  of 
the  bandage,  mull  be  placed  directly  over  the  wound,  and 
two  of  the  heads  mull  lie  on  each  fide  of  it,  in  fuch  a manner 
that  the  one  entirely  covers  the  other.  Firll,  the  two  lowed: 
heads  on  each  fide  are  faftened  quite  loofe  round  the  limb 
with  circular  turns.  The  two  heads  above  -are  then  alfo  firft 
drawn  tight  with  both  hands,  and  then  faftened  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  former.  When  this  bandage  is  ufed,  we 
have  conilantly  a view  of  the  wound,  as  the  narrow  llraps 
lie  immediately  over  it. 

3.  Mr.  Boettcher  (Aufwahl  des  chirurgifchen  Verbandes, 
Berlin,  1.795 * P"  62.  $ 71-)  has  alfo  recommended  avery 
fimple  bandage  for  promoting  the  re-union  of  longitudinal 
.wounds.  He  takes  a common  two-headed  bandage,  two 
' or  three  fingers  in  breadth  ; and  firll  applies  to  each  fide 

of  the  wound,  at  the  diftance  of  from  half  an  inch  to  three 
inches  from  the  edge,  a longuette,  which  in  the  mean  time 
is  held  by  an  affiftant  ; he  then  takes  oUe  of  the  heads  into 
each  hand,  and  makes  the  beginning  with  the  middle  of  the 
bandage1,  on  the  fide  of  the  limb  oppofite  to  the  wound. 
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The  two  heads  are  now  brought  over  the  longuettes,  and  in 

the  fame  manner  alfo  over  the  wound;  but  this  mult  be 
done  in  a very  loofe  manner.  The  heads  are  then  flnfted 
into  different  hands,  and  drawn  tight,  by  which  means  the 
longuettes  are  brought  together,  and  the  wound  united. 
The  two  heads  are  then  flung  round  each  other,  over  the 
middle  of  the  wound,  then  fhifttd  again  into  different  hands, 
and  carried  back  in  the  fame  manner  as  they  were  brought 
forwards  to  the  wound.  This  turn  may  be  repeated  three, 
four,  or  more  times,  according  to  the  iize  of  the  wound. 
The  ends  are  then  either  entirely  wound  off  in  circular  turns, 
or  fliould  they  not  be  long  enough  for  that  purpofe,  pinned 
to  the  other  turns. 

Should  no  unfavourable  fymptoms  fupervene,  the  uniting 
bandage  may  be  fuffered  to  remain  in  its  fituation,  five,  fix, 
and,  if  the  wound  be  deep,  itill  more  days.  Great  accuracy, 
however,  muff  always  be  ufed  in  applying  it,  as  the  wound 
is  to  be  united  from  its  bottom;  and  the  dimenfions  of  the 
longuettes,  or  comprefles,  mult  alfo  be  regulated  according- 
ly; for  with  deep  wounds  they  mutt  be  thicker,  and 
with  fuperiicial  wounds  thinner.  When  the  wound  is  en- 
tirely fuperficial,  none  are  required.  When  the  bandage  is 
removed,  the  part  mutt  be  retained  precifely  in  the  fame 
pofition  that  has  been  given  to  it,  and  the  new  bandage 
applied  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  former.  Even  after  the 
wound  has  completely  healed,  it  will  ftill  be  proper,  byway 
of  precaution,  to  leave  the  bandage  in  its  fituation  for  fome 
days  longer. 

The  Bandage  of  the  Patella  fraBured  longitudinally.  For 
this  purpofe  is  required  a bandage  from  lixteen  to  twenty- 
four  feet  long,  three  fingers  broad,  and  rolled  upon  two 
heads.  When  it  is  applied,  the  hollow  of  the  knee  mutt  be 
bolftered  with  comprefles,  and  a fmall  longuette,  about  half 
an  inch  thick,  laid  on  each  fide  of  the  knee-pan.  The  mid- 
dle part  of  the  bandage  is  then  laid  upon  the  hollow  of  the 
knee,  and  both  heads  brought  forwards;  a flit  is  then  cut 
into  the  one  part,  through  which  the  head  of  the  other  is 
patted,  in  fuch  a manner  that  the  flit  fits  to  the  middle  of 
the  knee-pan,  after  which  the  bandage  is  drawn  tight 
tranfverfely.  The  heads  are  then  carried  backwards,  but 
obliquely,  fo  that  one  comes  to  be  fituated  higher  than  the 
other;  and  the  bandage  is  completed  with  circular  turns. 
In  order  to  keep  the  leg  conttantly  extended,  a well-boliler- 
cd  ferula  or  fplint  is  laid  into  the  hollow  of  the  knee,  which 
may  be  fattened  there  by  the  latt  turns  of  the  bandage. 
For  greater  fecurity,  the  leg  may  alfo  be  inclofed  in  a box 
properly  lined,  which  reaches  as  high  as  the  thigh. 

We  do  not  here  profefs  to  give  an  entire  treatife  on 
Bandages,  but  only  an  account  of  thofe  which  are  moft 
commonly  ufed.  Several  authors,  both  ancient  and  modern, 
have  difeourfed  on  this  fubjeCt  very  amply.  In  particular, 
we  recommend  the  perufal  of  Vidus  Vidius,  for  the  opinions 
and  practice  of  the  oldeft  furgeons,  which  he  has  tranflated 
from  the  original  Greek,  and  elucidated  by  various  figures: 
edit.  Lutetiae  Parifiorum,  fol.  1544.  Among  the  moderns, 
the  beft  writers  on  bandages  are  M.  Sue,  Thillaye,  Heifter, 
Lombard,  and  Bernftein;  but  all  of  them  are  too  prolix  and 
tedious,  efpecially  the  French  authors. 

Mr.  John  Bell  of  Edinburgh  has  endeavoured  to  Amplify 
this  ftudy  in  his  firil  volume  of  “ Principles  of  Surgery;” 
there  is,  however,  a very  Angular  declaration  in  that  part  of 
Mr.  Bell’s  book,  viz.  “ Thofe  innumerable  forms  in  which 
the  ancients  turned  the  roller  round  the  head,  neck,  and 
body,”  fays  he,  “ are  to  be  found  in  the  treatifes  of  Soranus, 
Glaucus,  Diodes,  and  Galen.  In  their  treatifes  I find  no- 
thing but  what  has  fallen  into  deferved  negleCt,  nothing 
that  I could  mention  either  for  your  amufement  or  inftruc- 
tion.”  Seepage  120.  Nowit  happens  in  this inftance,  if 
Vot.  III. 


not  in  fome  others,  that  Mr.  Bell  has  never  perufed  the 
authors  whom  he  quotes;  for  no  treatifes  of  the  kind  alluded 
to,  by  Soranus,  Glaucus,  and  Diodes,  have  ever  defeendedto 
their  pofterity.  .Galen,  indeed,  wrote  on  bandages,  and  his 
obfervations  are  tranflated  by  Vidus  Vidius,  in  the  colle&ion 
we  have  already  referred  to  ; but  certainly  Mr.  Bell  has  had 
no  accefs  to  copies  of  any  fimilaf  works  by  tjie  three  former 
phyficians. 

BANDAL,  or  Bandle,  in  Commerce , the  name  of  a 
meafure  ufed  in  the  fouth  of  Ireland,  which  is  fomewhat 
more  than  half  a yard,  by  which  coarfe  narrow  linen  is  fold 
in  the  markets ; whence  it  is  called  handal-cloth . 

BANDALEER,  Bandeleer,  or  Bandileer,  a large 
leathern  belt,  thrown  over  the  right  flioulder,  and  hanging 
down  under  the  left  arm  ; worn  by  the  mu(queteers  in  the 
time  of  James  and  Charles  I.  both  for  the  fuflaiuing  of  their 
fire-arms,  and  for  the  carriage  of  their  mufquet-charges  1 
which  being  put  up  in  little  wooden,  tin,  or  leathetn  cylin- 
dric  boxes,  were  hung,  to  the  number  of  twelve,  to  each 
banduleer.  Each  of  thcle  boxes  contained  a Angle  charge 
of  powder. 

The  word  is  originally  French  handouiller , formed  appa- 
rently from  bandoulier,  a kind  of  banditti  particularly  in- 
feftiiig  the  Pyreneans,  who  were  formerly  diftinguiihed  by 
this  piece  of  furniture;  and  were  thernfelves  fo  denominated, 
quafi  ban  de  volicres , a knot  of  robbers. 

The  French  foidiery  ftill  retain  the  l^andaleer;  their  horfe,. 
their  mufqueteers,  and  common  guards,  wearing  it  indiffer- 
ently; excepting  for  fome  difference  in  its  garniture.  Grofe 
(Treatife  on  Ancient  Armour,  p.  293.)  fays,  this  con- 
trivance feems  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the  Dutch  or 
Walloons. 

BANDARMALANKA,  in  Geography,  a town  ©f 
Hindooitan,  in  the  Circars,  fituated  at  the  mouth  of  the  ri- 
ver Godavery.  N.  lat.  16  25'.  E,  long.  82  26'. 

BANDE',  or  in  Bend,  in  Heraldry,  expreffes  the  pofi- 
tion 1 f a lion,  when  he  is  placed  diagonally  in  the  fhield. 

BANDED,  a term  applied  to  a garb,  or  wheat-flieaf, 
&c.  when  the  band  is  of  a colour  different  from  that,  of  the 
garb  itfelf. 

BANDEL  Caus,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Africa,  oa 
the  coaft  of  the  kingdom  of  Adel. 

Bandel,  a town  in  the  kingdom  of  Bengal,  fituate  on 
the  weftern  arm  of  the  Ganges,  or  Houghly  river.  N.  lat. 
22°  53'.  E.  long.  88°  32’. 

BANDELET,  or  Bandlet,  in  ArchiteBure,  any  little 
band  or  flat  moulding,  encompafling  a column,  like  a ring; 
as  that  which  crowns  the  Doric  architrave.  It  is  alfo  called 
icenia,  which  Vitruvius  ufes  for  the  fame  thing  ; fometimes 
filet,  diadema,  Szc.  It  is  fometimes  ufed  for  the  three  parts 
which  compofe  the  architrave,  called  by  Vitruvius,  fafeia ; 
and  which  are  fometimes  alfo  denominated  hands  or  plat-lands. 

BANDELLO,  Matthew,  in  Biography,  bifhop  of 
Agen,  was  born  towards  the  clofe  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
at  Cattelnuovo  of  Scrivia,  in  the  Milanefe.  He  entered 
into  the  fociety  of  the  Dominicans;  and  after  many  changes 
of  fituation  he  fettled  in  France;  and  in  1550  was  nomi- 
nated by  Henry  II.  to  the  bifhopric  of  Agen  ; but  he  paid 
little  attention  to  the  duties  of  his  office.  The  time  of  his 
death  is  not  exaftly  known;  but  he  was  living  in  1561. 
He  was  principally  diilinguifhed  as  a writer  of  novels.  His 
collection  was  firft  printed  at  Lucca  in  1554,  in  three 
volumes  4to.  under  the  title  of  “ Novelle  del  Bandello,”  to 
which  was  added  another  volume,  printed  at  Lyons  in  1573. 
The  edition  of  London  in  1740  comprifes  four  volumes  4to,. 
In  his  narrations  the  author  is  faid  to  imitate  the  manner  of 
Boccacio,  and  to  write  in  a lively,  pleafing  flyle ; but  he 
has  alfo  copied  his  model  in  thofe  licentious  freedoms,  which 
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•were  no  lefs  unfuitable  to  his  office,  than  offenfive  to  the 
church.  He  was  alfo  author  of  a Latin  verfion  of  Boc- 
cacio’s  llory  of  “ Tito  et  Gifippo,”  of  eleven  cantos,  in 
ottava  rima,  in  honour  of  Lucretia  Gonzaga  ; and  of  fome 
ether  works.  Nouv.  Diet.  Fliltor. 

BANDELVELLO,  or  Old  Port,  in  Geography.,  the 
name  of  a good  harbour  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Doara, 
on  the  eait  coaft  of  Africa,  in  the  Indian  ocean  ; about 
twenty-feven  leagues  north  of  Magadoria  or  Magadoxo,  on 
the  fame  coaft. 

BANDER  Abassi.  See  Gombroon. 

BANDERIS,  a large  bay  of  the  Pacific  ocean,  on  the 
weft  coait  of  Mexico,  in  North  America ; running  inland 
between  two  points  of  land,  the  north  point  called  Tintoquc, 
and  the  fouth  cape  Corientes,  with  an  open  entrance,  and 
fufficiently  fpacious  for  the  accommodation  and  anchorage  of 
a fleet  of  fliips. 

BANDER  Congo,  a port  town  of  Afia,  on  the  eait 
fide  of  the  Perfian  gulf,  and  thirty-three  leagues  we  it  from 
Bander  Abaffi.  N.  lat.  270  5'.  E.  long.  55  8'. 

BANDERE,  a town  of  Hindcoltan,  in  the  circar  of 
Gohud,  one  hundred  miles  fouth  of  Agra,  and  forty-four 
S.S.E.  of  Gohud. 

BAND E RET,  the  name  appropriated  to  the  com- 
manders of  the  militia  of  the  canton  of  Bern. 

BANDEROLE,  in  Heraldry , is  a ftreamer  affixed  by 
fmall  lines  or  firings  immediately  under  the  crook  oh  the 
top  of  the  itaff  of  a crofier,  and  folding  over  the  ilaff. 

BANDEROLES,  in  Military  Language,  the  ornaments 
v/hich  were  given  to  pikes  near  the  point,  in  order  to  render 
their  appearance  handfome.  Thefe  fometimes  had  the  name 
of  pencells.  (See  Grofe  on  Ancient  Armour,  ii  277.) 

BANDEROLL,  in  Naval  Language,  a little  flag,  in 
form  of  a guidon,  extended  more  in  length  than  breadth, 
ufedto  be  hung  out  on  the  malts  of  veffels,  &c. 

BANDE ROLLS,  in  Military  Language , an  ancient 
name  for  camp-colours. 

BANDI,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Africa,  in  the  country 
of  Calabar,  in  Lower  Guinea,  which  runs  into  the  fea  by 
two  channels.  There  is  a town  of  the  fame  name  on  an 
ifland  at  the  mouth  of  the  river. 

BANDI  NELLI,  Baccio,  in  Biography,  a painter  of 
hiitory,  was  born  at  Florence  in  1497,  and  became  a difciple 
of  Giovanni  Francefco  Rullico,  a good  fculptor.  Pie  had 
the  ambition  to  become  a rival  of  Michael  Angelo,  in  paint- 
ing as  well  as  in  fculpture  ; but  hearing  that  this  great 
mailer  treated  his  works  comtemptuoufly,  he  laid  afide  the 
pencil,  and  would  never  afterwards  refume  it.  As  a llatuary, 
he  poffeiled  ikill  and  merit,  and  in  that  art  he  deemed  himfelf 
equal  to  Buonaroti  ; however,  when  he  found  that  the 
world  did  not  concur  with  him  in  opinion,  he  was  much 
mortified.  He  died  at  Florence  in  1 759,  at  the  age  of  62 
years.  Several  of  his  pupils  became  eminent  artiits.  The 
principal  of  his  works  are  the  bas-reliefs  of  the  tombs  of 
Leo  X.  and  Clement  VII.  at  Rome,  a St.  Peter,  a Bacchus, 
the  Laocoon,  and  fome  figures  of  fome  princes  of  the 
Medici  family  at  Florence.  His  drawing  is  generally 
correct,  and’ evinces  an  extenfive  knowledge  ol  anatomy  ; 
but  his  mufclcs  are  too  ftrongly  marked,  and  he  is  deficient 
in  grace.  Argenville,  Vie  de  Sculpteurs.  Pilkington. 

BANDITTI,  from  the  Italian  bandito,  perfons  pro- 
feribed,  or,  as  we  call  it,  outlawed  ; fometimes  denominated 
bannitti,  or  foris  banniti. 

Banditti,  or  Banditi,  is  alfo  a denomination  given  to 
highwaymen  and  robbers,  who  infelt  the  roads  in  troops, 
efpecially  in  Italy,  France,  and  Sicily.  Mr.  Brydone,  in 
his  Tour  through  Sicily,  informs  us,  that  in  the  ealtern  part 
sailed  Val  Demoni,  from  the  devils  that  are  fuppofed  to  in- 
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habit  mount  ^tna,  it  has  ever  been  found  altogether  irrj- 
pradticable  to  extirpate  the  banditti  ; there  being  numberlefs 
caverns  and  fubterraneous  paffages  round  that  mountain, 
where  no  troops  could  poffibly  purfue  them  ; befides,  they 
are  known  to  be  perfectly  determined  and  refolute,  never 
failing  to  take  a dreadful  revenge  on  all  who  have  offended 
them.  Hence  the  prince  of  Villa  Franca  has  embraced  it, 
not  only  as  the  fafeit,  but  likewife  as  the  wifelt  and  molt 
political  fcheme,  to  become  their  declared  patron  and  pro- 
testor ; and  fuch  of  them  as  think  proper  to  leave  their 
mountains  and  forelts,  though  perhaps  only  for  a time,  are 
fare  to  meet  with  good  encouragement  and  a certain  pro- 
tection in  his  fervice,  where  they  enjoy  the  molt  unbounded 
confidence,  which,  in  no  i Glance,  they  have  ever  yet  been 
found  to  make  an  improper  or  difhonelt  ufe  of.  They 
are  clothed  in  the  prince’s  livery,  yellow  and  green,  with 
filver  lace  ; and  wear  likewife  a badge  of  their  honourable 
order,  which  intitles  them  to  univerfal  fear  and  refpedt  from 
the  people. 

In  fome  circumltances,  thefe  banditti  are  the  molt  re- 
fpedtable  people  of  the  ifland,  and  have  by  much  the  highell 
and  molt  romantic  notions  of  what  they  call  their  point  of 
honour.  However  criminal  they  may  be  with  regard  to 
fociety  in  general ; yet,  with  refpect  to  one  another,  and  to 
every  perfon  to  whom  they  have  once  profeffed  it,  they  have 
ever  maintained  the  molt  unlhaken  fidelity'.  The  magiftrates 
have  often  been  obliged  to  protect  them,  and  pay  them 
court,  as  they  are  known  to  be  perfectly  determined  and 
defperate,  and  fo  extremely  vindictive,  that  they  will  cer- 
tainly put  any  perfon  to  death  that  has  ever  given  them  juft 
caufe  of  provocation.  On  the  other  hand,  it  never  was 
known  that  any  perfon  who  had  put  himfelf  under  their 
protedtion,  and  {hewed  that  he  had  confidence  in  them,  had 
caufe  to  repent  of  it,  or  was  injured  by  them  in  the  moll 
minute  trifle  ; bi  t,  on  the  contrary,  they  will  protedl  him 
from  impofitions  of  every  kind,  and  fcorn  to  go  halves  with 
the  landlord,  like  molt  other  conductors  and  travelling  fer- 
vants,  and  wall  defend  him  with  their  lives,  if  there  be  occa- 
fion.  Thofe  of  their  number  who  have  thus  enlilted  them- 
felves  in  the  fervice  of  fociety,  are  known  and  refpedted  by 
the  other  banditti  all  over  the  ifland  ; and  the  perfons  of 
thofe  they  accompany  are  ever  held  facred.  For  thefe 
reafons,  molt  travellers  choofe  to  hire  a couple  of  them 
from  town  to  town  ; and  may  thus  travel  over  the  whole 
ifland  in  fafety. 

The  term  is  alfo  applied  to  a fort  of  free-booters,  who 
pillage  in  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago. 

BANDOBENA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  India, 
on  this  fide  of  the  Ganges,  feated,  according  to  Strabo,  on, 
the  river  Choafpes. 

BAN-DOG,  in  Zoology,  a variety  of  themaltiff  ovCanis 
MoLOSsus  of  Linnaeus.  It  is  lighter,  fmaller,  moreadtive 
and  vigilant  than  the  maftiff,  but  not  fo  powerful ; its  nofe 
is  fmaller,  and  poffeffes,  in  fome  degree,  the  feent  of  the 
hound  ; its  hair  is  rougher,  and  generally  of  a yellowilh 
grey,  ftreaked  with  lhades  of  a black  or  brown  colour.  It 
frequently  feizes  cattle  by  the  flank,  attacks  with  eager- 
nels,  and  its  bite  is  keen  and  dangerous.  It  is  not  often 
to  be  leen  at  prefent.  Bewick’s  Hilt.  Quadrupeds, 
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BANDOL,  in  Geography,  a harbour  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, nearly  weft,  and  about  five  leagues  from  Toulon. 
It  has  a fort,  and  there  is  anchorage  near  the  eait  part  of  a 
fmall  ifland,  which  lies  on  the  welt  point  of  the  bay  that  is 
here  formed  by  the  coaft. 

BANDOLEERS,  from  the  French  bandouliers,  in  the 
Military  Art.  See  Bandaleer. 

BANDON,  in  Geography , the  name  of  a fine  river  in  the 

county 
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County  of  Cork,  province  of  Munfter,  Ireland,  which  rifes 
in  the  mountains  of  Carbery,  and  after  watering  the  large 
and  thriving  town  of  Bandon-Bridge,  and  the  village  of 
Iniffionan,  falls  into  the  harbour  of  Kinfale.  It  is  navigable 
for  large  Hoops  as  far  as  Collier’s  quay,  near  Inifhonan,  from 
which  place  Bandon  is  fupplied  with  Englilh  coal.  At 
the  confluence  of  the  Bandon  and  Brinny  rivers,  a little 
above  Inifhonan,  the  Earl  India  company  of  England  formed 
a fettlement  about  the  year  1612,  for  carrying  on  iron  works, 
and  building  large  fhips  ; for  which  purpofe  they  purchafed 
the  adjoining  woods  and  lands.  They  garrifohed  a caftle, 
and  built  three  villages  ; but  the  opposition  given  to  this 
undertaking  by  the  natives,  foon  obliged  them  to  relinquifh 
it.  The  great  woods  in  the  neighbourhood  were  from  that 
time  much  demolilhed ; though  the  river  has  not  yet  for- 
feited the  character  given  oi  it  by  Spenfer  in  his  Fairy 
Queen : 

“The  pleafant  Bandon,  crown’d  with  many  a wood.” 
Campbell’s  Political  Survey  of  Great  Britain,  &c.  Smith’s 
Cork.  Beaufort’s  Memoir. 

BANDON-BRIDGE,  or,  as  it  is  more  commonly  called, 
Bandon,  a coniiderable  market  and  poll  town  of  the  county 
of  Cork,  province  of  Munfter,  Ireland,  fituated  on  both 
fides  of  the  river  Bandon,  over  which  it  has  a bridge.  It 
was  one  of  the  towns  which  owed  their  origin  to  the  laudable 
exertions  of  Richard  Boyle,  the  firft,  and  frequently  called 
the  great  earl  of  Cork.  Pie  built  it  in  the  year  1610,  in  the 
midft  of  a wafte  bog  and  wood,  which  had  been  impaffable, 
and  incloled  it  with  walls,  which  were  of  great  ftrength  for 
that  period.  In  16x3,  he  procured  for  it  a charter  of  in- 
corporation, in  confequence  ot  which  it  fent  two  memDers 
to  the  houfe  of  commons  ; and  was  one  of  the  boroughs 
which  occauoned  fo  violent  a debate  at  the  meeting  of  par- 
liament in  that  year.  It  was  part  of  the  policy  of  lord 
Cork,  as  appears  from  his  letter  to  fecretary  Cook  (quoted 
in  Smith’s  Cork,  vol.  i.  p.  236.),  to  admit  none  but  P10- 
teftants  to  live  in  the  town  ; which  feems  to  have  been  con- 
fidered  a neceffary  fupport  to  the  infant  colony.  The  con- 
fequence of  this  was,  that  the  inhabitants,  being  united 
among  themfelves,  and  all  trained  to  arms,  were  very  power- 
ful, and  took  an  aftive  part  in  the  civil  wars  which  diftrafted 
Ireland,  in  the  middle  of  the  feventeenth  century.  After 
the  reftoration  of  Charles  II.  the  exclufion  was  not  very 
flriritiy  obferved,  though  it  had  been  confirmed  by  a bye- 
law of  the  corporation  ; but  the  adherents  of  James  II. 
under  the  earl  of  Clancarthy,  having  deftroyed  the  walls  in 
1689,  and  treated  the  Proteftant  inhabitants  with  feverity, 
it  was  revived,  and  has  been  fmee,  with  few  exceptions, 
ft  rift  ly  attended  to.  The  vvifdom  and  advantage  of  this 
exclufion  have  been  often  called  in  queftion,  but  the  ftrongeft 
objeftion  to  it  certainly  is,  that  it  tends  to  keep  alive  that 
animofity  which  has  been  the  bane  of  Ireland,  and  which 
all  who  ftudy  the  true  interefts  of  the  country  will  endeavour 
to  appeafe.  The  inhabitants  of  Bandon  have  been  gene- 
rail/ induftrious.  For  many  years  they  carried  on  the  ma- 
nufaftures  of  Huffs,  camblets,  and  (hags,  very  extenfively, 
but  tlicfe  have  of  late  declined.  Ticken  of  fuperior  quality, 
and  coarfe  green  linens  27  inches  wide,  called  vittery,  are 
made  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood  ; the  latter  of  which  is 
fent  from  Cork  to  London  and  Briftol.  There  are  alfo 
fome  cotton  manufafturers,  who  employ  a great  number  of 
people.  The  town  is  chiefly  the  property  of  the  duke  of 
Devonfhire,  reprefentative  of  the  eideft  branch  of  the  Boyle 
family,  and  on  account  of  the  fhortnefs  of  the  leafes,  and 
.the  want  of  proper  encouragement,  it  is  in  general  ill  built, 
the  houfes  not  at  all  correfponding  to  the  wealth  of  the  in- 
habitants. During  the  late  war,  Bandon  became  a great 
i -svilitary  ftation,  being  conveniently  fttuated  for  fending 


afllftance  to  any  part  of  the  fouth-weftern  coaft  at  which  it 
might  be  wanted,  and  a ftrong,  garrifon  is  ftill  continued 
there.  The  population  is  eflimated  at  j 2,000,  and  it  fends 
a member  to  the  imperial  parliament.  Its  diftai.ee  SAY. 
from  Dublin  is  136  Irifh  miles,  and  S.W.  from  Cork  13. 
N.  lat.  5 1°.  44'.  W.  long,  about  8°  44'.  Smith’s  Cork,  &c. 

BANDORA,  the  capital  of  Salfet  Ifland,  and  feparated 
from  Bombay  ifland,  on  the  Malabar  coaft  of  India,  by  a 
nairow  channel,  in  N.  lat.  19  ’ 5 . E.  long.  72^  30. 

Bandora,  in  Mufic,  an  inferior  kind  of  lute,  for  which 
the  notes  were  written  in  the  fame  kind  of  tablature  as  for 
the  theorbo  or  great  lute.  See  Lute. 

BANDT,  in  Geography , a fmall  ifland  in  the  German 
ocean,  near  the  coaft  of  Fall  Frielland.  N.  lat.  53 J 36 . 
E.  long.  6 33  . 

BANDURI,  Anselme,  in  Biography.,  an  antiquary  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  was  a native  of  the  republic  of 
Ragufa,  in  Dalmatia,  and  a Benediftine  monk.  He  ftudied 
at  Florence,  and  having  made  rapid  progrels  in  the  learned 
languages,  be  became  a preceptor.  Montiaucon  employed 
him  in  1700  to  examine  MSS.  for  his  projefted  edition  of 
Chryfoftom’s  works;  and  for  extending  his  acquaintance  with 
ecclefmftical  antiquities.  Banduri,  under  the  patronage  of 
the  grand  duke  of  T ufcany,  fpent  fome  years  in  the  abbey  of 
St.  Germain  in  Paris.  Here  he  was  enabled  to  compofe  his 
valuable  work,  intitled,  “ Imperium  Orientale,  five,  Anti- 
quitates  Conftantinopohtanae,”  and  publilhed  at  Paris,  in 
171 1,  in  two  volumes  folio.  He  alfo  publilhed  at  Paris,  in 
1718,  fol.  a colleftion  of  Roman  medals,  under  the  title  of 
“ Numifmata  Imperatorum  Romanorum  a Trajano  Decit* 
ad  Palasologos  Auguftos;”  which  was  enriched  and  enlarged, 
and  reprinted  in  4to.  at  Hamburgh,  in  1719,  by  J.  A.  Fabri- 
cius.  In  1724,  Banduri  was  appointed  librarian  to  the  duke 
of  Orleans,  and  he  died  at  Paris  in  1 743.  Nouv.  Dift.  Hiftor. 

BANDUSIAN  Fountain,  in  Ancient  Geography , a 
famous  fpring  of  Sicily,  celebrated  by  Horace  in  the  thir- 
teenth ode  of  his  third  book,  placed  by  fome  at  his  Sabine 
farm  ; but  inconteftibly  proved  by  the  abbe  Cliaupy,  to  be 
near  Palazzo,  in  the  principality  of  St.  Gervafio.  No  lhady 
groves  now  hang  over  its  banks  to  fhut  out  the  burning  mid- 
day fun;  its  gelid  waters  no  longer  tumble  down  the  rocks 
in  beautiful  cafcades  ; but  cboaked  with  dirt  and  loll  in 
bogs,  are  forced  to  feek  their  way  under  ground  to  a vent  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill.  Swinb.  Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  33. 

BANDY-Legs,  in  Surgery,  are  the  diftortion  of  the  lower 
extremities  in  any  direftion.  This  difeafe  is  ufually  occa- 
fioned  by  a defective  ofiification  of  the  Tibia  or  leg -bone, 
which  therefore  is  unable  to  fuftain  the  weight  of  the  body 
without  yielding.  SeeDisTORTiONs,andMoLLiTiES  OJJium. 

BANE-Berry,  in  Botany.  See  Acte  a. 

BANEE,  in  Geography,  a fmall  ifland  of  France,  near  the 
Englilh  Channel,  about  a league  S.  W.  of  Ufhant. 

BANER,  John,  in  Biography,  a famous  general  of 
Sweden,  defeended  of  an  illuftrious  lamily,  was  born  in  1601, 
and  was  fo  much  diftinguilhed  by  his  proficiency  in  literature, 
that  Guftavus  Adolphus  ufed  to  call  him  his  learned  general. 
In  very  early  youth,  he  attrafted,  by  his  magnanimity,  the 
notice  of  that  monarch,  who  pronounced  him  formed  fox’ 
great  events,  and  placed  him  in  the  army  ; and  he  fooa 
fignalized  himfelf  fo  much,  that,  under  twenty  years  of  age, 
he  was  employed  in  many  critical  enterprifes,  which  required 
no  lex’s  dexterity  than  bravery.  After  the  death  of  Guftavus, 
he  fupported,  as  commander  in  chief,  the  luitre  of  the, 
Swedilh  arms,  by  a feries  of  viftories,  which  raifed  his  mili- 
tary charafter  as  high  as  that  of  any  general  of  the  age. 
He  fuftained  this  reputation  undiminilhed  till  his  death, 
at  Halberftadt,  on  the  10th  of  May  1641,  in  the  40th  year 
of  his  age.  Baner,  though  not  infenfible  of  the  glory  he 
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trad  acquired  by  his  a&ions,  ufually  fpoke  of  them  with  great 
model!  y.  He  was  accuftomed  to  fay,  that  he  never  formed 
ail  expedition,  nor  hazarded  an  adion,  without  the  molt 
reafonable  hopes  of  fuccefs.  He  was  equally  feared  and 
beloved  by  the  foldiers,  and  always  infpired  them  with  un- 
bounded  confidence.  At  the  head  of  his  troops,  he  acte 
folely  from  himfelf,  and  without  dependence,  and  would 
rather  have  refigned  the  command,  than  have  been  directed 
in  his  military  operations  by  the  orders  or  the  cabinet.  He 
had  the  abfolute  difpofal  of  all  commiffions,  and  eftaohfhed  a 
regular  order  of  promotion ; he  was  humane  to  the  vanqui filed 
enemy,  cautious  in  not  wantonly  expofmg  his  troops  to 
notion,  and  he  blamed  thofe  generals  who  in  fieges  facrifice 
the  lives  of  their  men  to  raife  their  own  military  character, 
Coxe’s  Travels  in  Poland,  &c.  vol.  iv.  p.  51. 

BANFF,  in  Geography.  See  Bamff.  _ _ 

BANGA,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the  country  of  Whidah, 
on  the  Slave  coaft. 

BANGALORE,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  Myfore 
country,  fituate  in  the  centre  of  the  peninfula,  and  naving 
routes  palling  through  it  in  every  direction.  It  is,  in  itfelf, 
a place  of  great  political  importance,  being  a fortrefs  of 
ftrength,  and  from  fituation,  the  bulwark  of  the  Myfore 
country,  towards  Arcot.  It  is  placed,  by  major  Rennell, 
in  N.  lat.  1 3°.  E.  long.  770  37'  10''.  This  is  the  common 
point  of  union,  in  the  centre  of  the  peninfula,  as  Com- 
bettore  is  in  the  fouth-weit,  and  Tritchinopoly  in  the  fouth- 
eaft. 

BANGER,  one  of  the  principal  places  in  the  ifland 
of  Belleille,  on  the  coaft  of  France  ; and  Palais  is  the 
other. 

BANGIUS,  Peter,  in  Biography,  a Swedifh  divine, 
was  born  at  Helfingberg,  in  1633,  and  having  ftudied  at 
Upfal,  travelled  with  a pupil  through  Sweden,  Denmark, 
and  the  Netherlands.  On  his  return,  he  was  appointed  pro- 
feffor  of  theology  in  the  univerfity  of  Abo  in  Finland,  and 
■filled  the  chair  with  credit  32  years.  In  1682,  he  was  ap- 
pointed bifhop  of  Wyburg,  by  Charles  IX.  of  Sweden;  and 
died  in  1696.  He  took  great  pains  to  ferve  his  country, 
by  eftablifhing  fchools  and  promoting  knowledge.  He 
wrote  in  Latin  an  ecclefiaftical  Swedifh  hiftory  ; a treatife 
on  Sacred  Chronology ; a Commentary  on  the  Hebrews, 
and  other  works. 

Bangius,  Thomas,  a learned  Danifh  divine,  of  the  uni- 
verfity of  Copenhagen,  was  born  in  1600.  Pie  difcharged, 
with  great  credit,  the  duties  of  the  profefforfliips  of  Hebrew, 
philofophy,and  divinity;  and  wasthe  author  of  feveral  learned 
works.  He  'died  in  1661.  Among  his  writings  in  Latin 
are  various  differtations  to  elucidate  the  fcriptures  ; “ Phi- 
lological Obfervations,”  printed  in  8vo.  at  Copenhagen,  in 
a 640  ; “ An  exercitation  on  the  origin  of  Diverftty  of  Lan- 
guages, and  on  the  excellence  of  the  Hebrew;”  8vo.  1634  ; 
and  a “ Plebrew  Lexicon,”  4to.  1641.  Gen.  Did!. 

BANGLE-Ears,  in  the  Manege,  an  imperfection  in 
a horfe’s  ears,  remedied  in  the  following  manner  ; place 
his  ears  in  fuch  a fituation  as  they  are  wanted  to  ftand  ; 
bind  them  with  two  fmall  boards,  fo  fall  as  not  to  ftir  ; 
and  then  clip  away  the  empty  wrinkled  fkin  clofe  by  the 
head. 

BANGO,  in  Geography,  a long  fhoal  on  the  eaft  coaft  of 
Africa,  of  variable  breadth,  but  in  fome  places  about  two 
leagues.  See  Cape  Corientes. 

BANGOR,  a townfiiip  of  America,  in  Hancock,  county 
in  the  diftrib!  of  Maine,  on  the  weft  fide  of  Penobfcot  river, 
25  miles  from  its  mouth  at  Belfaft  bay  ; 65  N.W.  by  W. 
Trom  Machias ; 63  N.E.  from  Hallowell ; and  280  N.E. 
from  Bofton. 

JBancor,  a fmall  city  of  Carnarvoafhsre,  North  Wales, 
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confifts  principally  of  one  ftraggling  ftreet  which  is  fituated 
in  a narrow  valley  between  two  low  ridges  of  flate  rock, 
opening  fouthward  towards  Snowdon,  and  terminating 
northwards  about  half  a mile  from  the  cathedral,  in  the 
beautiful  bay  of  Beaumaris.  This  town  is  watered  by  the 
“ Deva’s  wizard  ftream,”  whofe  oppofite  banks  are  con- 
nected now  by  a well-built  bridge  of  five  arches.  Bangor 
is  reprefented  as  the  oldeft  epifcopal  fee  in  Wales,  but  the 
prefent  cathedral  was  not  founded  till  the  beginning  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  The  choir  was  built  by  bifhop  Denn, 
in  1496,  and  the  tower  and  nave  by  bifhop  Skivington,  in 
1532,  as  appears  recorded  over  the  weftern  door.  The 
former  meafures  141  feet  by  60,  and  the  length  of  the 
whole  from  eaft  to  weft  is  2 1 4 feet.  This  edifice  contains 
many  monuments  of  its  bifhops  and  other  perfonages  ; but 
it  poffeffes  no  extraordinary  attractions  either  in  its  architec- 
ture or  ornaments.  The  officers  belonging  to  the  cathe- 
dral, are  a bifhop,  a dean,  three  archdeacons,  a treafurer, 
two  endowed  prebends,  a precentor,  chancellor,  and  three 
canons ; befides  other  inferior  officers.  The  cathedral 
fervice  is  alternately  in  Englifh  and  Welfh.  Within  the 
diocefe  are  included  the  whole  county  of  Anglefea,  all 
Carnarvonfhire,  except  Llyfvaen,  Eglwys  Rofe,  and  Llang- 
wftcrin,  the  greater  half  of  Merionethfhire,  and  the  Dean- 
ries  of  Dyffrynclwydd  and  Arwftley.  This  bifhopric,  though 
not  large,  nor  rich,  has  fuffered  many  defalcations.  Among 
others  it  is  faid,  that  Owen  Glendower  deftroyed  the  cathe- 
dral by  fire,  and  bifhop  Bulkley  wafted  and  iold  all  the 
revenues,  and  reduced  the  fee  to  great  poverty.  It  is  now 
valued  in  the  king’s  books  at  131I.  16s.  3d.  The  late 
and  prefent  bifhops  have  made  confiderable  alterations  and 
improvements  in  the  palace,  its  appendages,  and  in  the 
town.  Among  the  praifeworthy  a£ts  of  the  former,  was 
the  re-ere£tion  of  a large  free  fchool  under  his  fuperintend- 
ence.  This  city  is  governed  by  the  bifhop’s  fteward, 
who  holds  his  court  here.  Befides  a weekly  market  on 
Friday,  here  are  four  fairs  annually.  Its  number  of  houfea 
is  304,  and  thefe  contain  1770  inhabitants.  Bangor  is 
about  fifteen  miles  weft  of  Conway,  and  253  from  London. 
Half  a mile  from  Bangor,  on  the  fhore  of  the  bay,  i» 
Abercrugin,  or  port  Penrhyn,  the  grand  depofitory  of  the 
dates  that  are  procured  from  lord  Penrhyn’s  quarries,  at 
Dolawan.  Great  quantities  of  thefe  flates  are  fhipped  for 
London,  Liverpool,  Briftol,  and  other  large  towns. 

About  two  miles  S.  E.  of  Bangor,  is  Penrhyn-hall,  the 
elegant  manfion  of  lord  Penrhyn.  The  improvements  made 
by  this  nobleman  in  the  commercial  character  of  this  part 
of  the  country,  and  by  plantations,  buildings,  &e.  are  highly 
honourable  to  his  liberality  and  judgment.  There  is  a 
ferry  into  Anglefea,  about  two  miles  from  this  town,  which 
is  much  more  commodious  than  that  of  Conway. 

Bangor,  Bangor-Ifcoed,  or  Bangor  Monachorum,  is  a 
fmall  village  in  Flintfhire,  North  Wales,  remarkable  for  a 
handfome  bridge  over  the  riyer  Dee,  and  the  fite  of  an  ex- 
tenfive  and  rich  monaftery.  Bede,  and  feveral  of  our  hifto- 
rians,  defcribe  this  place  as  very  flourilhing  at  the  coming 
of  St.  Auguftine  ; and  moll  of  them  relate,  that  Ethelfrith 
king  of  the  Angles,  advanced  to  Chefter  with  a large  army, 
and  obferving  the  monks  praying  for  the  fuccefs  of  their 
countrymen,  he  rufiied  upon  them,  and  configned  1200  to 
death.  This  abbey,  according  to  Leland,  ftood  in  a fair 
valley  clofe  on  the  Dee  ; but  when  he  vifited  the  place, 
every  veftige  of  the  buildings  was  deftroyed,  and  the  fite 
ploughed  over.  Some  writers  have  confounded  this  with 
the  Bangor  in  Carnarvonfhire.  It  is  probable  that  the 
latter  derived  its  name  and  confequence  from  and  after  the 
deftruftion  of  the  former. 

Bang#r,  a poll  town,  and  fea-port  of  the  county  of 
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Down,  in  the  province  of  Ulfter,  in  Ireland,  fituated  oft 
the  fouth  lide  of  the  bay  of  Carrickfergus ; but  though  par- 
liamentary aid  was  granted  to  improve  its  port,  it  has  very 
little  trade.  An  abbey  was  founded  here  in  the  fixth  cen- 
tury, part  of  the  ruins  of  which  yet  fubfills.  Near  this 
town  duke  Schomberg  landed  with  the  Englifli  army, 
13th  Auguft  1689.  Diftance  N.  from  Dublin,  90  Irifli 
miles.  N.  lat.  540  38'.  W.  long.  50  33'. 

13ANGUE,  in  the  Materia  Medic  a,  a lpecies  of  opiate, 
in  great  life  throughout  the  Ealt  for  drowning  cares,  and 
infpiring  joy. 

■ This,  by  the  Perfians,  is  called  beng;  by  the  Arabs,  efrar , 
corruptly  afflral  and  ajfarth  ; by  the  Turks,  beng'ttic,  and 
vulgarly  majlach  ; by  the  European  naturalifts,  bangue  or 
ban"e.  The  Indians,  fays  Acoita,  eat  the  feed  and  leaves  to 
increafe  their  vigour,  and  to  excite  an  appetite  to  their  food. 
The  nobles,  and  chief  military  officers,  when  they  are  dif- 
pofed  to  forget  their  toil,  and  to  lleep  in  perfed!  eafe  and 
lecurity,  take  of  the  powder  of  the  feed  and  leaves,  as  much 
as  they  think  fufficient ; and  add  to  it  an  areca,  or  green 
Indian  hazel-nut ; with  as  much  opium  as  they  think  fit, 
and  eat  them  all  together  with  fugar.  If  they  defire  to  be 
entertained  with  variety  of  fcenes,  and  images  of  things 
in  their  fleep,  they  add  fome  of  the  choice!!  camphor, 
clove,  nutmegs,  and  mace.  If  they  have  a mind  to  be 
merry,  witty,  and  to  indulge  their  amours,  they  add  am- 
bergrife  and  mufk,  and  make  them  all  into  an  eledtuary  with 
fugar.  It  is  by  many  affirmed  that  the  feed  and  leaves 
promote  lull;  whence  faysj.  Bauhine,  it  appears  that  this 
herb  has  no  affinity  with  hemp,  though  it  be  very  much 
like  it ; fince  hemp,  according  to  Diolcorides,  is  of  a hot 
and  dry  nature,  and  extinguiffies  amorous  defires. 

Ray,  from  whom  this  account  is  taken,  fays,  he  learned 
from  fir  Hans  Sloane,  that  it  is  a different  plant  fiom  hemp. 
It  grows  in  Hindooftan,  and  other  parts  of  the  Eaft  Indies, 
•where  it  is  principally  in  ufe.  Among  the  Indians,  the 
feed  is  prepared  among  other  meliorating  and  aromatic 
fubftances  into  an  electuary,  which  excites  pleafing  vifions, 
and  as  fome  fay,  emboldens  them  to  perform  the  moft 
daring  and  atrocious  deeds.  See  Datura. 

Bangue,  in  reality,  is  a fuccedaneum  to  wine,  and  obtains 
in  thofe  countries  where  Mahometanifm  is  eftablifhed : 
which  prohibiting  the  ufe  of  that  liquor  abfolutely,  the  poor 
mufiulmen  are  forced  to  have  recourfe  to  Juccedanea,  to 
roufe  their  fpirits.  The  principal  are  opium,  and  this  bangue, 
which,  fays  Sale  (Prel.  Difc.  p.  124.),  confills  of  the  leaves 
of  hemp  in  pills  or  conferve,  and  by  the  rigid  Mahometans 
is  efteemed  unlawful,  though  not  mentioned  in  the  Koran, 
becaufe  it  intoxicates  and  difturbs  the  underftanding  as 
wine  does,  and  in  a more  extraordinary  manner.  It  is, 
however,  commonly  ufc-d  in  the  Eaft,  but  they  who  addidl 
themfelves  to  the  ufe  of  it,  are  generally  looked  upon  as 
debauchees.  According  to  the  account  given  of  this  fub- 
Ilance  by  Alexander  Maurocordato,  counfellor  and  plry- 
fician  to  the  Ottoman  Porte,  in  a letter  to  Wedelius,  bangue 
is  prepared  of  the  leaves  of  wild  hemp,  dried  in  the  flrade, 
then  ground  to  powder,  put  into  a pot,  in  which  but- 
ter has  been  kept ; fet  in  an  oven  till  it  begin  to  torrefy  ; 
then  taken  out,  and  pulverized  again  ; and  thus  to  be  ufed 
in  the  quantity  of  as  much,  at  a time,  as  will  lie  on  the 
point  of  a knife.  As  to  the  opinion  among  the  Europeans, 
that  the  Turks  prepare  themfelves  for  battle  by  a dofe  of 
bangue,  which  roufes  their  courage,  and  impels  them  with 
ardour  to  certain  death,  Dr.  Maurocordato  allures  us,  that 
it  is  a popular  error.  The  Turks  think  they  are  then 
going  to  receive  the  crown  of  martyrdom  ; and  would  not, 
for  any  confideration,  forfeit  the  merit  of  it,  which  they 
■would  do  by  eating  the  bangue,  which  is  held  to  be  un- 


lawful by  their  apoftle,  among  other  things  which  intoxi- 
cate. 

BANGUEY,  in  Geography,  an  ifiand  of  the  Indian  ocean, 
at  the  northern  extemity  of  Borneo,  not  far  from  Balabac, 
the  moil  fouth-weftern  of  the  Philippines.  N.  lat.  70  12  . 
E.  long.  1 1 70  25'. 

Banguey  Peak  lies  in  the  peninfula  of  Malacca.  N.  lat. 
7°  18'.  E.  long,  t 1 70  17 ' 30". 

BANHAS,  Padro  dos,  a fmall  ifiand  and  land  bank, 
north  of  Madagafear.  and  near  the  fouth-weft  from  the 
iflands  del  Almirante,  in  about  S.  lat.  50  39 , and  E.  long. 
JO°  4°'- 

BANHOS,  Padro  dos,  a fmall  ifiand  furroundedby  A 
fand  bank,  eaft  of  the  lal!  ifiand,  as  far  as  S.  lat.  6°  50'. 
E.  long.  70°  20'. 

BANI,  a fmall  diftridl  of  Africa,  in  the  country  of  Cala- 
bar, containing;  nine  or  ten  villages. 
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Ban r,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and. 
province  of  Capitanata,  ten  miles  fouth  of  Trpia. 

BANI  A,  a river  of  Croatia,  which  runs  into  the  Lenia. 

BANIAC,  a fmall  ifiand  on  the  weft  coal!  of  Sumatra, 
in  about  N.  lat.  i'J  40’.  E.  long.  96' 50'. 

BANJALUKA,  or  Bangaluka,  a confiderable  town 
of  European  Turkey,  in  Bofnia,  the  refidence  of  a pacha, 
feated  near  the  river  Setina,  on  the  frontiers  of  Dalmatia, 
144  miles  W.  of  Belgrade.  It  is  fuppofed  to  contain  18,000 
perfons.  N.  lat.  44J  20'.  E.  long.  18  20'. 

BANIAN-Daryj,  in  Marine  Language,  acant  term  among 
failors,  to  fignify  thofe  days  in  which  they  have  no  fleffi 
meat.  It  feenrs  to  be  derived  from  the  pradlice  of  the 
people  mentioned  in  the  article  Banians. 

Banian  Tree,  in  Botany.  See  Ficus. 

BANI  ANA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Hifpania 
Betica,  in  the  country  of  the  Turduli.  Ptolemy. 

BANIANS,  a religious  fed!  in  the  country  of  the  Mo- 
gul who  believe  a metempfychofis,  and  will  therefore  eat  no 
living  creature,  nor  even  kill  noxious  animals,  but  endeavour 
to  releafe  them,  if  they  fee  them  in  the  hands  of  others. 

The  Banians  are  faid  to  be  fo  fearful  of  having  commu-  - 
nieation  with  other  nations,  that  they  break  their  cups,  if 
one  of  a different  religion  has  drank  out  of  them,  or  even 
touched  them  ; and  empty  the  water  out  of  a pond  where, 
he  has  waffied  himfelf.  It  is  added,  that  if  they  happen  to 
touch  one  another,  they  muff  waffi  and  purify  themfelves 
before  they  eat,  or  enter  their  own  houfes.  They  carry 
hanging  at  their  necks,  a ftone  called  tamberan , as  big  as 
an  egg  and  perforated  in  the  middle,  through  which  run 
three  firings  : the  ftone,  they  fay,  reprefents  their  great 
god,  and  upon  this  account,  they  have  great  refpedt  ffiewn 
them  by  all  the  Indians. 

In  a more  general  lenfe,  the  appellation  of  Banians  com- 
prehends all  the  idolaters  of  India,  as  contradiftinguiffied 
from  the  Mahometans  ; but  in  a more  reilridled  and  pecu- 
liar fenfe,  it  is  appropriated  to  one  of  the  four  principal 
caffs,  into  which  the  Indians  are  commonly  divided  ; the 
other  threebeing  the  Bramins  orprieils,  the  Raiaputs  or  men 
of  thefword,  andthe  artifans  and  labourers.  See  Hindoos. 

The  proper  Banians  are  called,  in  the  Sh  aster,  or  book 
of  their  law,  by  the  name  of  JhudJery,  under  which  are 
comprehended  all  who  live  after  the  manner  of  merchants, 
or  that  deal  and  tranfadt  for  others,  as  brokers ; exclufive 
of  the  mechanics,  or  artificers,  who  make  another  eaft, 
called  tvyfe.  Their  name  in  the  Bramin  language,  in  which 
their  law  is  written,  fignifies  “ an  innocent  and  harmleis” 
people  ; and  Inch  they  really  are  ; for  they  cannot  dear 
to  fee  a fly,  worm,  or  any  other  living  creature  hurt  ; and 
if  they  receive  a blow,  they  take  it  meekly  and  patiently. 
Thefe  Banians  have  no  peculiar  fed!  or  religion,  unlefs  it, 
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Be,  that  two  of  the  eight  general  precepts  given  by  the 
Ieeiflator,  Bremaw,  to  the  Indian  nation,  are,  on  account 
of  the  profeffion  of  the  Banians,  fuppofed  more  immediately 
ty  relate  to  them,  viz.  thofe  which  enjoin  veracity  in  their 
words  and  dealings,  and  avoiding  all  practices  of  circum- 
vention in  buying  and  felling. 

The  Banians  and  the  Chinefe  are  tne  gieateit  tradeis  in 
the  Indies,  to  whom  mud  alfo  be  added  the  Jews  and 
Armenians  who  are  greatly  difperfed  over  thofe  parts. 
But  the  mod  confiderable  trade  is  carried  on  by  the  Banians, 
in  the  whole  peninfula  on  this  fide  the  Ganges.  They  are 
extremely  Ikilful  and  cunning  in  commerce.  Mod  or  them 
follow  brokerage,  and  mod  of  the  brokers  of  the  Englifh, 
Dutch,  and  French  companies  are  of  that  nation.  I hey 
are  deemed,  in  general,  very  honed,  and  have  almod  con- 
ftantly  in  their  hands  the  dock  and  calh  of  thofe  companies. 

They  are  likewife  bankers ; and  there  are  few  places  in 
the  Eaf!  Indies  for  which  they  cannot  furnifli  bills  of  ex- 
change. They  have  alfo  a fort  of  danding  calh  cr  bank 
where  perfons  may  depofit  their  money,  and  take  it  out  again 
whenever  they  pleafe.  _ , 

Their  form  of  contrail,  in  buying  and  felling,  is  remark- 
able ; being  done  in  the  profounded  filence,  only  by  touch- 
ing each  ethers  fingers  : the  buyer  loofening  his  pamerin , 
or  girdle,  fpreads  it  on  his  knee  ; and  both  he  and  the 
feller  having  their  hands  underneath,  by  the  intercourfe  of 
the  fingers,  mark  the  price  of  pounds,  {hillings,  &c  de- 
manded, offered,  and  at  length  agreed  on.  When  the  fel- 
ler takes  the  buyer’s  whole  hand,  it  denotes  a thoufand, 
and,  as  many  times  as  he  fqueezes  it  as  many  thoufand 
pagods,  or  roupees,  according  to  the  fpecies  in  quedion 
ar<?  demanded : when  he  only  takes  the  five  fingers,  it  de- 
notes five  hundred,  and  when  only  one,  one  hundred  ; 
taking  only  half  a finger,  to  the  fecond  joint,  denotes  laity  , 
the  fmall  end  of  the  finger,  to  the  firft  joint,  Hands  for  ten. 
See  Cecrawath. 

Their  children  are  betimes  aceuftomed  to  trade,  and  to 
imitate  the  gentlenefs  of  manners,  which  diftmguifhes  this 
clafs  of  perfons.  Thofe  of  the  Banians,  who  have  Haves, 
treat  them  with  great  humanity.  Their  manner  of  living 
is  very  frugal,  and  they  never  depart  from  it,  except  when 
they  fettle  their  children  ; on  which  occafion,  they  fpend  a 
fum  amounting  to  no  lefs  than  12,5001.  Their  women  are 
alfo  diffinguilhed  by  their  fimplicity  of  manners.  They 
hold  the  nuptial  tie  in  great  veneration  ; and  never  allow 
themfelves  the  leal!  intercourfe  with  ftrangers.  Their 
hufbands  will  not  be  fatisfied  without  this  referve  ; alleging 
again!!  every  kind  of  familiarity  between  the  fexes  this 
proverb  ; “ if  you  bring  butter  too  near  the  fire,  you  can 
hardly  keep  it  from  melting.” 

BANIAS,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Syria,  fifty  miles 
S.W.  of  Damafcus. 

BANIER,  Anthony,  in  Biography,  a French  abbe,  was 
a native  of  Clermont,  in  Auvergne,  who  completed  his  edu- 
cation at  Paris.  Having  been  employed  in  claffical  inflruc- 
tion,  he  direded  his  particular  attention  to  the  fubjed  of 
ancient  mythology,  and  publifhed  in  two  volumes,  i2mo., 
“ An  Hiftorical  Explanation  of  the  Fables  of  Antiquity.” 
T his  work  gained  him  the  reputation  of  being  a writer  of 
tafte  and  erudition;  and  1714,  he  was  admitted  into  the 
Academy  of  Infcriptions  and  Belles  Lettres.  In  1715, 
his  treatife,  defigned  to  trace  the  fables  of  the  ancients  to 
hiftorical  fads  as  their  true  origin,  was  much  enlarged  and 
publifhed  in  the  form  of  dialogue.  The  fame  fubject  was 
purfued  by  the  author  in  feveral  differtations  communicated 
to  the  academy  of  which  he  was  a member,  and  publifhed 
in  its  Memoirs.  With  a view  to  the  fame  fubjed,  he  pre- 
fer, ted  the  public  with  the  refull  of  his  refearches  during  the 
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laft  ten  years  of  his  life,  firft  in  his  “ Tranfiation  of  tli£ 
Metamorphofes  of  Ovid,”  with  hiftorical  remarks  and  illuf- 
trations,  and  the  plates  of  Picart,  publifhed  at  Amfterdam , 
in  folio,  in  1732,  and  reprinted  in  1738  at  Paris,  in  two 
volumes,  4to  : and  afterwards  in  a work,  intitled,  “ My- 
thology, or  the  Fables  explained  by  Hiftory,”  printed  in 
4to.  and  alfo  in  i2mo.  at  Paris,  in  1740,  tranflated  into 
Englifh,  and  printed  at  London  in  1741,  in  4 vols.  8vo. 
Banier  died  in  November  1741,  aged  69  years.  He  pub- 
lifhed an  improved  edition  of  Marville’s  “ Melanges  d’Hif- 
toire  et  de  la  Literature,”  and  had  a great  fhare  in  the  new 
edition  of  Picart’s  “ General  Hiftory  of  Religious  Cere- 
monies,” publifhed  in  174.;.  Nouv.  Did.  Hiftor. 

BANJERMASSING,or  BenderMassin  cf  M.  d’An- 
ville,  in  Geography,  a town  and  diitrid  on  the  fouth  fide  of 
the  ifland  of  Borneo  ; the  chief  product  and  trade  of  which 
pepper.  The  fadory  of  the  Dutch  lies  in  S.  lat.  30. 


They  have  here  a fmall  fort,  where  a junior  merchant,  as 
reiident,  with  about  25  or  30  foldiers,  are  {rationed.  The 
objed  of  this  eftablifhment  is  chiefly  the  collection  or  pur- 


chafe  of  the  pepper  and  rough  diamonds  produced  in  the 
country.  The  reiident  is  allowed  five  per  cent,  on  the  pep- 
per. The  contract  with  the  king  obliges  him  to  deliver 
600,000  pounds  at  three  ftivers  per  pound ; and  this  is  the 
only  article  which  induces  the  company  to  retain  this  poffef- 
fion ; for  the  profits  on  the  rough  diamonds,  gold,  wax,  canes, 
and  fago,  would  net  be  fuf&cient  to  make  good  the  charges. 
Baajermaffng  is  of  no  importance  to  the  company  as  a 
fource  of  revenue,  for  they  do  not  poffefs  a foot  of  land 
without  their  fort,  and  are  obliged  to  be  confiantly  on  their 
guard  again!!  the  infidious  attacks  of  the  natives.  The 
charges  of  this  eftablifhment  in  1779  were  about  iiool. 
fterling,  which,  together  with  thofe  of  convey  ing  the  pep- 
per to  Batavia,  are  fcarcely  covered  by  the  profits  accruing 
from  this  fcanty  trade.  The  river  Banjar,  called  Biajos  by 
d’Anville,  flows  from  the  centre  of  the  country  almolf  due 
fouth,  and  forms  the  harbour  of  the  town.;  and  on  this 
river  is  experienced  a difference  of  twelve  feet  in  the  rife 
and  fall  of  the  tide.  The  Biajos,  as  they  are  denominated, 
come  down  this  river  to  the  port  in  rude  boats,  with  gold 
duff,  and  other  articles,  among  which  are  diamonds  ; the 
Moors  called  Ba:ij3reens  being  the  fadors.  Thefe  Bia- 
jos are  tattooed  blue,  with  a fmall  wrapper  about  the 
loins.  The  chiefs  extract  one  or  two  of  the  fore -teeth,  fub- 
ftituting  others  of  gold  ; and  firings  of  the  teeth  of  tigers, 
which  abound  in  the  ifland,  a real  badge  of  knighthood  or 
of  courage,  are  worn  round  the  neck. 

BANILLIA,  in  the  Materia  Medica,  a name  ufed  by 
fome  for  the  vanillin,  or  vanilloes,  used  in  making  the 
feented  chocolate.  ; 

BANISHMENT,  Exile,  in  Law,  among  us,  is  of  two 
kinds  : the  one  voluntary,  and  upon  oath  ; the  other  by 
compulfion,  for  fome  offence  or  crime. 

The  former,  properly  called  abjuration,  was  abolifhed  by 
flat.  21.  Jac.  I.  c.  28.  ; and  has  now  ceafed,  2 Infl.  629  : 
the  latter  is  enjoined  by  judgment  of  parliament.  Yet  out- 
lawing and  tranfportation  may  be  alfo  confidered  as  a fpecies 
of  exile. 

However,  no  power  on  earth,  except  the  authority  of 
parliament,  can  fend  any  fubjed  of  England  out  of  the 
land  again!!  his  will  ; no,  not  even  a criminal.  For  exile 
and  tranfportation  are  punifhments  at  prefent  unknown  to 
the  common  law ; and  whenever  the  latter  is  now  inflided; 
it  is  either  by  the  choice  of  the  criminal  himfelf  to  efcape  a 
capital  punifhment,  or  elfe  by  the  exprefs  direction  of  fome 
modern  at!  of  parliament.  To  this  purpofe  Magna  Charta 
declares  (c.  29.)  that  no  freeman  fhall  be  banifhed,  unlefs  by 
the  judgment  of  his  peers,  or  by  the  law  of  the  land.  And 
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by  the  habeas  corpus  ad  (31  Car.  II.  c.  2.),  it  is  cnafted, 
that  no  fubjeft  of  this  realm,  who  is  an  inhabitant  of  Eng- 
land, Wales,  or  Berwick,  fhall  be  font  prifoncr  into  Scot- 
land, Ireland,  Jerfey,  or  Guernfey,  or  places  beyond  the 
leas,  where  they  cannot  have  the  full  benefit  and  prote&ion 
of'  the  common  law  ; but  that  all  fuch  imprifonments  (hall 
be  illegal ; that  the  perfon  who  (hall  dare  to  commit  ano- 
ther contrary  to  this  law,  fhall  be  difabled  from  bearing  any 
office,  (hall  incur  the  penalty  of  a praemunire,  and  be  inca- 
pable of  receiving  the  king’s  pardon  ; and  the  party  fuf- 
fering  fhall  alfo  have  his  private  action  againft  the  perfon 
committing,  and  all  his  aiders,  advifers,  and  abettors,  and 
fhall  recover  treble  cofts  befides  his  damages,  which  no 
jury  fhall  affefs  at  less  than  500I.  Blackft.  Corn.  vol.  i. 
P-  137- 

BANISTER,  John,  in  Biography , was  educated  at 
Oxford.  In  1573,  having  taken  a bachelor’s  degree,  he 
obtained  a licence  to  pradife  phyfic.  He  then  went  to 
Nottingham,  and  profcffing  both  medicine  and  furgery, 
“ was  wonderfully  followed  (Wood  fays)  by  all  forts  of 
people,  for  his  happy  pradice  in  those  arts.”  Banister  pub- 
li filed  feveral  works,  of  which  the  following  are  the  titles; 
“ A needful,  new,  and  neceffary  Treatife  of  Chirurgery, 
briefly  comprehending  the  general  and  particular  Curation 
of  Ulcers,  with  certain  Experiments  of  his  own  Invention, ,T 
London,  1575,  8vo.  It  is  dedicated  to  Tho.  Stanhope, 
efq.  high  fheriff  of  Nottinghamfhire.  “ The  Hiftory  of 
Man,  fucked  from  the  Sap  of  the  moft  approved  Anato- 
mifts,”  nine  books,  fol.  Load.  1578  ; decorated,  Douglas 
fays,  with  anatomical  engravings,  copied  from  Vefalius,  but 
miferably  executed.  “ Compendious  Chirurgery,  gathered 
and  tranfiated,  efpecially  out  of  Wecker,”  Lond.  1585, 
l2mo-  This  is  not  a mere  tranflatlon,  the  work  being  cor- 
rected and  much  improved  by  Banifter.  “ Antidotary  Chi- 
rurgical,”  containing  variety  of  all  forts  of  medicines, 
Lond.  1589,  8vo.  In  1633,  feveral  years  after  his  death, 
his  chirurgical  works  were  publifhed  together  in  fix  books, 
in  qto.  The  Antidotary  was  dedicated  to  the  earl  of  War- 
wick, by  whom  he  appears  to  have  been  patronized.  WoodY 
Athenoe  Oxon.  Aikin’s  Biograph.  Mem. 

Banister,  Richard,  was  in  great  credit  in  the  end  of 
the  iixteenth  and  beginning  of  the  feventeenth  century, 
for  his.  fkill  in  furgery,  which  he  praftifed  at  Stamford 
in  Lincolnfirre.  His  knowledge  in  the  art  he  learned 
of  his  near  kinfman,  John  Banifter,  by  whom  he  had  been 
educated.  “ Sitting  at  the  feet,”  he  fays,  “ of  a Gama- 
liel in  that  art,  let  his  name  (he  adds')  be  as  a precious  oint- 
ment poured  out  ; for  he  was  one  to  whom  malice  itfelf 
could  do  no  mifehief,  nor  hatred  hurt.”  He  continued  in 
the  general  practice  of  furgery  feveral  years.  At  length,” 
Ire  fays,  “ I left  the  greateft  mafs  of  that  tmmeafurable  myf- 
tery,  and  confined  myfeli  to  the  cure  of  the  eyes,  of  the 
hare  lip,  the  wry  neck,  and  to  affift  the  hearing  by  an  in- 
ftrument.”  But  his  principal  obje<R  was  relieving  the  blind; 
to  perfect  himfelf  in  this  art,  he  appears  to  have  affociated 
with  Henry  Blackbourne,  Robert  Hall  of  Worcefter,  maf- 
ter  Velder,  Surflet,  and  Barnabie,  of  Fenny  Stanton, 
Lynn,  and  Peterborough,  all  lamed  for  their  fkill  in  couch- 
ing and  performing  their  operations  on  the  eyes.  Follow- 
ing their  example,  he  vifited  many  of  the  principal  cities  in 
the  kingdom,  particularly  London,  which  place  he  vifited 
fpring  and  autumn  for  feveral  years.  It  appears  to  have 
been  his  cuftom  to  procure  certificates  of  the  cures  he  per- 
formed at  each  place.  “ I can  fhevv,”  he  fays,  “ that  in 
the  year  1609,  I made,  with  the  help  of  God,  twenty-four 
blind  people  fee  in  the  city  of  Norwich  ; and  I came  thi- 
ther again  in  1 61 1,  and  all  of  them  had  their  fight;  for 
confirmation  of  which,  I had  a certificate  from  the  mayor 


and  alderman,  with  the  city  feal  annexed. *’  A fimilar  cer- 
tificate he  obtained  from  fir  Wm.  Cockair.e,  lord  mayor  of 
London  in  the  year  1621,  which  appears  to  have  been  the 
laft  time  of  his  coming  hither.  “ But  now,”  he  fays, 
“ I know  it  is  not  long  to  the  period  of  my  days,  fo  I mean 
to  reft  at  home  the  fmall  remnant  that  Gcd  hath  allotted 
to  me.”  He  promifes,  however,  to  continue  to  affilt  thole 
who  vifit  him  at  his  houfe.  The  time  of  his  death  is  not 
known. 

In  1622,  he  publifhed  “ A Treatife  of  one  hundred  and 
thirteen  chfeafes  of  the  eyes  and  eye-lids  ; the  fecond  time 
publifhed  with  fome  profitable  additions  of  certain  principles 
and  experiments  by  Richard  Banifter,  mafter  in  chyrurgery, 
oculift,  and  pradfitioner  in  phyfic,”  i2mo.  The  book  is 
not  paged.  The  part  added  by  Banifter  feems  to  be  a fmall 
treatife  at  the  beginning  of  the  volume,  which  he  calls  “ Ba- 
nifter’s  Breviary  of  the  eyes.”  He  here  complains  of  the 
number  of  ignorant  perfons,  and  among  them  many  wo- 
men, who  interfered  in  the  art,  to  the  hurt  of  the  people. 
This  part  is  interfperfed  with  poetical  effufions,  in  which 
he  laughs  at  fome  pretended  cures  performed  by  drinking- 
and  walking  the  eyes  with  the  waters  of  the  Malvern  and 
other  fpring-s. 

“ So  many  folks  unto  the  town  did  run 
For  water,  that  alewives  were  half  undone. 

At  firft,  when  this  news  unto  me  was  told, 

I daunted  was,  it  touched  my  freehold. 

I dwelt  from  thence,  at  leaft  fome  twenty  miles, 

Yet  there  my  patients  went  o’er  fields  and  ftyles.” 
He  had  the  fatisfaftion,  however,  to  fee  them  come  back, 

“ Their  bodies  wearied,  and  their  griefs  made  worfe. 
And  eas’d  and  purged  only  in  the  purfe.” 

The  treatife  which  gives  the  general  title  to  the  volume,  and 
of  which  Banifter  has  with  moft  people  the  credit  of  being 
the  author,  was  written  originally  in  French  by  Jacques 
Guillemeau,  tranfiated  into  Englifh  by  an  anonymous  writ- 
er, ai  d dedicated  to  John  Banifter.  Wood’s  Athens  Ox- 
on. Aikin’s  Biog.  Mem. 

BANISTERIA,  ill  Botany , fo  named  by  Dr.  Houftoim 
in  memory  of  the  Rev.  John  Banifter,  a curious  betanift, 
who  loft  his  life  in  the  fearch  after  plants  in  Virginia.  Linn,, 
gen.  n.  573.  Reich.  622.  Schreb.  780.  Cavanilles,  t.  243, 
258.  Gaert  t.  1 1 6.  Clafs,  decandriatrigynia  ; rnonadBphia 
Cav.  Nat.  Order,  trihilata  ; malphigitr , Jufl.  Gen.  Char. 
Cal.  perianth,  five-parted  (four,  feldom  five,  Cavan.)  very 
fmall,  ftiff  underneath  with  tubercles,  permanent ; two  mel- 
liferous glands  under  each  divifion  of  the  calyx,  except  one  ; 
and  they  are  therefore  eight  in  number.  Cor.  petals  five, 
orbiculate,  very  large,  fpreading,  crenate  (fimbriate  C.)  ; 
claws  oblong,  linear.  Stam,  filaments  ten,  very  fmall,  coa- 
lefcing  at  bottom  ; anthers  iimple.  P//?.  genus  three,  wing- 
ed, coalefcent  ; ftyles  three,  fimple  ; ftigmas  obtufe  (en- 
larged into  a leaflet,  Cav. ) Per.  capfules  three,  running 
out  into  a long  wing,  one-celled,  marked  at  the  fides  with 
fmall  appendicles,  not  gaping.  Seeds  folitary,  covered, 
toothed  on  the  lateral  edge.  Obf.  The  flower,  efpecially  the 
glands  of  the  calyx,  (hew  the  affinity  between  this  and  mal- 
pighia.  It  dilfers  however  in  the  leafy  ftigmas  and  winged 
fruit.  B.  leona  has  ten,  the  reft  have  eight  glands.  Cav. 

FIT.  Char.  Cal.  five-parted,  with  melliferous  pores  at  the 
bafe  on  the  outfide.  Pet.  roundifh  with  claws  ; ftigmas 
leaf-fhaped  ; feeds  three,  winged  with  membranes. 

Species,  1.  B.  angidofa.  Reich.  2.  371.  Cavan,  diffi  426* 
t.  252.  Lamarck.  Didl.  n.  1.  Aublet.  Guian.  2.466.  Acer 
fcandens,  fol.  angulofo.  Plum.  Spec.  18.  Clematis  angu- 
lofo  folio,  aceris  fruritu.  Plum.  Amer.  77.  t.  92.  “ Leaves 
finuate-angular.”  Stem  twining,  with  oppofite  branches, 
thickened  at  the  bafe  ; leaves  cordate,  angular,  terminating 
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et  top  in  a fhort  dagger  point,  green  above,  vliitifh  be- 
neath, nearly  equal  to  the  petioles,  on  which  and  near  the 
leaf  are  two  oppofite  glands  ; without  ltipules  ; flower s in 
oppofite  axillary  umbels  ; common  peduncle  elongated  ; 
rays  five  to  feven,  an  inch  long,  jointed,  with  two  fhort, 
oppofite  braiftes  ; at  the  infertion  of  the  rays  are  two  itnall 
fuborbiculate  leaves  ; corolla  fulphur-coloured.  A native  of 
Dominique,  Hifpaniola,  & c.  2.  3.  purpurea.  Lam.  Dift. 
n.  2.  Plum.  Spec.  i8.  ic.  15.  Mi.  t.  2.  Acer.  Bunn.  Amer. 
t.  15.  “ Leaves  ovate  ; fpikes  lateral ; feeds  eredt.”  Stems 
ftrong  and  woody,  dividing  into  many  oppofite  and  twining 
brandies  ; leaves  ovate,  on  fhort  petioles  ; there  are  live  or 
fix  pairs  of  branches,  nearly  of  the  fame  fize  with  tliofe  of 
the  common  acacia,  but  whitifh  on  their  underfide  ; flowers 
axillary,  in  a kind  of  fpike  ; petals  purplifli,  fhort ; tnird  germ 
often  abortive,  whence  Plnmierfays  that  the  fruit  is  bicapfular 
and  two-winged  ; and  Miller,  that  the  greater  number  of 
fpecies  have  only  two  ftyles.  A native  of  the  Caribbee 
iflands,  fent  to  Miller  from  Campeachy,  and  cultivated  by 
him  in  1759.  3.  B.  laurifolia.  Lamarck.  Didt.  n.  3*  Acer 
fcand.  fob  laurinis.  Sloan.  Jam.  2.  26.  Plum.  Spec.  18. 
ic.  14.  “ Leaves  ovate-oblong,  rigid  ; racemes  terminal.” 

Stem  fhrubby,  climbing,  with  loofe,  reflex,  diverging, 
roundifh,  rugged  branches  ; leaves  petioled,  ovate-la  ceolate, 
acute,  entire,  nerved,  fmooth  : racemes  panicled;  peduncles 
commonly  one-flowered,  fhort,  yellow  ; leaflets  at  the  bafe 
of  tlie  peduncles  two,  minute,  tomentofe  ; calyx  five-leaved  ; 
petals  fpatulate  ; anthers  elliptic  ; germ  three-cornered,  tri- 
fid  at  the  tip  ; ilyles  fubulate,  fliort ; ftigmas  dilated,  one 
of  the  three  capfules  ufually  abortive  ; wings  three  or  four 
times  longer  than  the  capfules.  A native  of  Jamaica  and 
Hifpaniola.  4.  B.  long  folia.  “ Leaves  oblong,  acuminate, 
rigid,  fhining,  panicle  terminating  ; branches  fpreading  very 
much.”  A native  of  the  Weil  Indies.  5.  B.  benghahnfts. 
“ Leaves  ovate-oblong,  acuminate  ; racemes  lateral ; feeds 
fpreading.”  This  fpecies  recedes  from  the  genus,  it  has 
only  one  flyle,  and  the  capfule  has  four  wings.  It  has 
ftrong  woody  ltalks,  twining  about  trees  which  grow  near 
it,  and  rifes  twenty  feet  high.  A native  of  the  Eaft  and 
Weft  Indies.  6.  B.  dichotom'a.  B.  convolvulifolia.  Cavan, 
diff.  428.  t.  236.  Lamarck.  Didt.  n.  6.  “Leaves  ovate  ; 
branches  dichotomous.”  Plunder  fir  ft  obferved  it  in  the 
iflaud  of  Martinico.  7.  B .fu/gens.  “ Leaves  fubovate,  to  - 
mentofe  underneath  ; racemes  brachiate  ; peduncles  um- 
belled.”  Its  (lender  winding  ftalks  rife  five  or  fix  feet  high  ; 
the  flowers  grow  in  a round  bunch  at  the  extremity  of  the 
branches,  of  a brownifh  yellow  colour ; the  feeds  are  finall- 
er,  and  have  narrower  wings  than  in  the  third  fpecies.  A 
native  of  Jamaica  and  Barbadoes.  8.  B.  brachiata.  “ Leaves 
fubovate  ; branches  brachiate ; feeds  narrower  within.” 
Very  like  the  foregoing  ; but  the  leaves  more  blunt  ; fend- 
ing out  many  branches,  dividing  into  others,  and  yielding 
tendrils  which  fallen  to  neighbouring  trees,  and  mounting 
to  a great  height ; the  flowers,  in  loofe  clufters  at  the  ends 
of  the  branches,  are  firft  of  a gold  colour,  and  fade  to  a 
icarlet,  iucceeded  by  flender  thin  feeds.  A native  of  Car- 
thagena.  9.  B.  aculeata.  “ Leaves  pinnate  ; leaflets  ob- 
long, obtule  ; flowers  fpiked  ; ftem  branching,  prickly.” 
Climbing  ftalks,  dividing  into  many  branches  with  long 
winged  leaves,  compofed  of  about  twenty  pair  of  fmall 
blunt  pinnae,  each  having  a deep  furrow  on  the  under  fide  ; 
the  flowers  grow  on  loofe  fpikes  at  the  end  of  the  branches, 
and  are  fucceeded  by  Angle  feeds,  as  large  as  thofe  of  the 
greater  maple.  A native  of  Tolu.  10.  B.  carulea.  Acer. 
Plum.  Mi.  2.  t.  109.  Spec.  18.  “ Branches  tubercled  ; 

leaves  pvate-acute,  coriaceous  ; racemes  axillary.”  A na- 
tive of  Jamaica  and  Dominique.  11.  B.  nitida.  “ Leaves 
fcvate-oblong,  quite  entire,  (billing  beneath  ; panicle  terini- 
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Hating  leafy.”  A native  of  Brafil,  where  it  was  found  by 
Commerfon.  12  B . chryfophy/la.  “ Branches  tubercled  ; 
leaves  ovate-acute,  with  a golden  nap  on  the  lower  fur- 
face  ; wings  very  long.”  Found  by  Commerfon  near  Rio- 
Janeiro  in  Brafil.  13.  B , murk  at  a.  “ Leaves  ovate-acute, 
tomentofe  beneath  ; racemes  axillary  ; capfules  muricate.” 
A native  of  Peru,  where  it  was  found  by  Jofeph  de  Juf- 
fieu.  13.  B.  Leona.  “ Branches  tubercled  ; leaves  ovate- 
acuminate,  coriaceous , flowers  panicled.”  It  varies  with 
more  elongated  leaves.  A native  of  America,  and  found 
by  Smeathman  at  Sierra  Leona  in  Africa,  whither  perhaps 
it  has  been  tranfported.  15.  B.  ferruginea.  “ Leave* 
ovate-acuminate,  ferruginous  beneath ; flowers  panicled  ; 
b raffles  imbricate.”  A native  of  Rio-Ja'neiro,  near  St. 
Sebaftian,  in  Brafil,  found  there  by  Commerfon.  16.  B. 
tmargiuata.  “ Leaves  ova  e,  fubcordate,  emarginate- 
cufpidate  at  the  end,  tomentofe  on  the  lower  furface, 
flowers  raceme-corymhed.”  A native  of  America.  17. 
B.  Ouapara.  “ Leaves  ovate,  tomentofe  beneath,  flowers 
in  corymbs,  feeds  erect.”  A ftirub,  fix  feet  high,  putting 
out  many  tomentofe  twining  branches,  by  which  it  climbs 
up  trees.  A native  of  Guiana,  on  the  borders  of  meadows, 
flowering  in  Auguft,  obferved  there  by  Aublet.  18.  B. 
/inemariaifts.  “ Leaves  ovate,  acuminate,  flowers  in  corymbs, 
yellow,  wings  gradually  widening.”  A fhrub  with  a trunk 
five  feet  high,  putting  forth  many  climbing,  twining 
branches.  A native  of  Guiana,  on  trees,  by  the  fides  of  mea- 
dows and  fields,  flowering  and  fruiting  in  Auguft,  obferved 
there  by  Aublet.  19.  B.  orbiculata.  “ Stem  twining  ; leaves 
orbiculate,  beneath  toinentofe  and  filky  ; petioles  biglandu- 
lar.”  A native  of  Jamaica,  Guadaloupe,  and  St.  Domingo. 
Cavanilles  attributes  to  this  the  fame  fynonyms  of  Sloane 
and  Browne,  which  Linnaeus  has  given  to  B .fu/gens.  20. 
B.  ciliata.  “ Leaves  cordate-roundifh,  eared,  fmooth,  ci- 
Iiate.  ” A native  of  Brafil,  where  it  was  found  by  Dombey. 
21.  B.  auriculata . “ Stem  twining,  leaves  fubfagfttate, 

fmooth,  with  rounded  lobes,  flowers  in  umbels.”  A native 
of  Rio-Janeiro,  found  ere  by  Commerfon.  22.  B.  ovata. 
“ Stem  twining,  leavei  ovate,  acute,  quite  entire,  flowers 
in  umbels,  involucres  puled.”  A native  of  the  ifland 
of  Dominique,  where  it  was  found  by  Defportes  and  Surian. 
23.  B.  palmata.  “ Stem  twining,  leaves  palmate,  tomentofe 
beneath,  petioles  biglandular.”  A native  of  St.  Domingo, 
found  there  by  Defportes.  24.  B . fagittata.  “ Stem  twi- 
ning, leaves  fagittate,  large,  tomentofe, petioles  biglandular.” 
A native  of  St.  Domingo,  found  there  by  Defportes. 

The  fpecies  of  this  genus  are  all  inhabitants  of  very  hot 
climates,  chiefly  of  America,  from  Brafil  to  Louifiania, 
particularly  the  iflands.  They  are  fhrubs,  moftly  with 
twining  Hems,  adorning  the. woods  with  the  , beauty  of  their 
flowers,  and  the  variety  of  their  oppofite  leaves.  Plu- 
nder difeovered  four  forts  ; and  for  the  reft,  we  are  obliged 
to  Aublet,  Commerfon,  and  other  modern  travellers. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  Thefe  plants,  being  natives  of 
hot  countries,  cannot  be  preferved  in  England,  unlefs  they 
are  kept  in  a bark-ftove.  They  are  propagated  by 
feeds,  procured  from  the  countries  where  they  gro  v,  natu- 
rally gathered  when  fully  ripe,  and'  brought  to  England 
in  fand  or  earth.  When  they  arrive,  they  fhould  be  lown 
immediately  in  pots,  and  if  it  be  autumn,  or  winter,  the 
pots  fhould  be  plunged  into  a hot-bed  of  tanner’s  bark,  and 
fecured  from  froft  and  wet,  till  fpring,  when  they  muft  be 
removed  to  a frefh  hot-bed,  which  will  bring  up  the  plants  ; 
when  the  plants  come  up,  let  them  be  put  into  feparate 
pots,  filled  with  light  earth,  and  plunged  into  the  bark -bed, 
after  which  they  muft  be  treated  like  other  tender  plant* 
from  the  fame  countries.  Martyn’s  Miller. 

Banisteria.  See  Gouania. 
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BANK,  iu  Commerce , is  a denomination  given  to  certain 
focieties  or  communities  who  take  on  them  the  charge  of 
the  money  of  private  perfons  to  improve  it,  or  keep  it  fe- 
cure  ; or  it  is  a common  repofitory,  where  many  perfons 
agree  to  keep  their  cafh,  to  be  always  ready  at  their  call, 
or  diredlion.  The  word  bank  in  this  fenl'e  coines  from  the 
Italian  banen , formed  of  the  Spanifh  banco , a bench,  whereon 
the  ancient  money-changers  fat  in  the  public  markets  ; or, 
as  others  think,  a table  whereon  they  told  their  money  ; for 
the  Spanifh  banco  fignifies  a table,  as  well  as  a bench  ; as 
among  the  Greeks  the  word  Tpavrs^a  fignified  a bench , as 
well  as  a table,  whence  the  word  tpcmte£»t»ij  for  a bencher . 
Accordingly  the  inftitution  of  banks  commenced  in  Italy, 
where  the  Lombard  Jews  kept  benches  in  the  market-places 
for  the  exchange  of  money  and  bills.  Mr.  John  Law,  in- 
deed, in  his  treatife,  entitled,  “ Money  and  Trade  confi- 
dered,”  aferibes  the  invention  of  banks  to  Sweden  ; alleg- 
ing that  the  bulk  of  their  money  being  copper,  rendered  it 
inconvenient  ; and  in  order  to  remedy  this,  a bank  was  fet 
up,  where  the  money  might  be  pledged,  and  paper  credit 
given  to  the  value,  which  palled  in  payments  and  facilitated 
trade.  But  this  opinion,  fays  Anderfon,  (Hift.  Comm, 
vol.  i.  p.  476.),  is  fo  far  from  being  barely  probable,  that  it 
it  is  in  a manner  pail;  all  doubt,  that  the  free  cities  of  Italy 
were,  in  very  early  times,  the  inventors  of  banks  (lumber- 
houfes  or  lombard-houfes)  and  bills  of  exchange,  long 
before  the  countries  on  the  north  extremity  of  Europe  knew 
any  thing  of  commerce,  which  Sweden  knew  leaft  and  lateft 
of  all  the  reft. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  but  that  the  beginning  of  traffic 
was  by  exchanging  one  commodity  for  another,  as  men 
could  beft  fui.t  each  others  occafions.  But  the  neceffities  of 
men  being  fo  various  and  different,  in  refpedl  to  the  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  requifites,  money  was  inftituted  as  the 
moil  convenient  medium  for  commerce,  whereby  people 
might  procure  whatfoever  they  flood  in  need  of,  in  quanti- 
ties according  to  their  exigencies. 

This  changed  the  term  of  bartering  into  that  of  buying 
and  felling  ; yet  all  trading  at  length  refults  into  a general 
barter.  For  he  who  fells  any  thing  to  receive  money  for 
it,  purchafes  what  he  requires  with  the  fame  money.  Mo- 
ney then  becoming  the  principal  engine  for  circulating  the 
bulk  of  commerce,  its  application  to  trade  is  proper  to  be 
confidered. 

Money  is  ufed  in  the  minuter  kinds  of  dealings,  as  retail- 
ing, &c.  when  it  is  commuted  for  all  kinds  of  labour,  and 
to  furnifh  the  neceffary  proviiions  for  daily  ufe.  This  re- 
quires its  being  divided  into  the  fmalleft  denominations  of 
the  pieces,  as  into  fhillings  and  pence  ; fo  that  this  way.  of 
dealing  is  not  capable  of  being  tranfadled  by  bills  and  af- 
fignments. 

Money  is  alfo  employed  in  the  more  extenfive  and  whole- 
fale  way  of  trade,  wherein  large  fums  are  negotiated  ; and 
this  occafions  frequent  payments  from  one  tradefman  to  ano- 
ther. In  which  payments,  although  ftridlly  fpeaking  ready 
cafh  be  required  as  often  as  contrails  are  made,  yet  as 
commerce  in  general  confifts  in  the  mutual  dealings  and 
tranfadlions  of  many  traders,  it  may  often  fo  fall  out,  by 
means  of  interchangeable  debts  and  credits,  that  divers 
traders  may  fa'cisfy  each  others  occafions,  without  making 
any  payments  in  fpecie,  by  transferring  their  debts  to  each 
other. 

But  when  fuch  mutual  conveniences  do  not  occur,  traders 
ufuallv  receive  their  money  in  fpecie,  and  fo  pay  it  from 
one  to  the  other.  Yet  this  way  of  payment  is  attended 
with  many  inconveniences,  as  trouble  in  counting  the 
money,  hazard  in  fecuring  it  from  the  attempts  of  robbers, 
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and  lofs  from  trailing  it  with  unfaithful  fervants : for  the 
prevention  of  which,  cities  of  large  commerce  have  very 
naturally  introduced  the  ufe  of  banks. 

Of  thefe  banks  fome  are  public,  confifting  of  a company 
of  moneyed  men,  who,  being  duly  eftablifhed  and  incorpo- 
rated by  the  laws  of  their  country,  agree  to  depofit  a con- 
fiderable  fund  or  joint  ftock,  to  be  employed  in  various 
ways  for  the  ufe  of  the  fociety  : or  private,  being  fuch  as 
are  fet  up  by  private  perfons  or  partnerfiiips,  who  traffic 
in  the  fame  way  upon  their  own  fingle  ftock  or  credit.  Of 
the  former  fort  of  banks,  feveral  have  been  eftablifhed 
in  the  principal  trading  cities  of  Europe,  as  in  Venice, 
Genoa,  London,  Edinburgh,  Amfterdam,  Hamburgh, 
Paris,  Sec.  The  moil  ancient  of  thefe  is  the  bank  of 
Venice. 

Bank,  or  Banco,  of  Venice,  commonly  called  banco  del 
guira,  was  eftablifhed  in  the. middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  or 
as  Anderfon  fuggefls,  (Hift.  Com.  vol.  i.  p.  8q.),A.D.  1 1 57, 
though  fome  have  dated  its  ellablifhmeut  in  1176,  or  fome- 
what  later.  It  is  probably  a board  of  public  credit  and 
intereft,  or  a general  and  perpetual  purfe  for  all  merchants 
and  traders,  eftablifhed  by  a folemn  edidl  of  the  common- 
wealth, which  enadls,  that  all  payments  of  wholefale  mer- 
chandife,  and  letters  of  exchange,  lhall  be  in  banco,  or 
bank  notes  ; and  that  all  debtors  and  creditors  fliall  be  ob- 
bliged,  the  one  to  carry  their  money  to  the  bank,  the  other 
to  receive  their  payments  at  banco  ; fo  that  payments  are 
performed  by  a fimple  transfer  from  the  one  to  the  other  ; 
he  who  was  before  creditor  on  the  bank  books,  becoming 
debtor  as  foon  as  he  has  refigned  his  right  to  another,  who 
is  entered  down  as  creditor  in  his  place  : fo  that  the  parties 
only  change  name,  without  any  effedlive  payment  being 
made.  Indeed  there  are  fometimes  adlual  payments  made, 
efpecially  in  matters  of  retail,  and  when  foreigners  are  dif- 
pofed  to  have  ready  money  to  carry  off  in  fpecie  p or  when 
particular  traders  choofe  to  have  a flock  by  them  to  nego- 
tiate in  bills  of  exchange,  &c.  The  neceffity  of  thefe  ef- 
fective payments  has  given  occafion  to  the  opening  a fund 
of  ready  money  ; which  is  found  fo  far  from  diminifhing  the 
ftock,  that  this  liberty  of  withdrawing  money  at  pleafure 
rather  augments  it.  By  means  of  this  bank,  the  republic, 
without  encroaching  on  the  freedom  of  commerce,  or  with- 
out paying  any  intereft,  is  miftrefs  of  5,000,000  ducats, 
to  which  the  capital  of  the  bank  is  limited,  to  be  in  readi- 
nefs  on  any  preffing  occafion  ; the  republic  being  fecuritv 
for  the  capital.  The  original  fund  of  this  bank  was  two 
millions  of  ducats.  In  one  of  its  wars  with  the  Turks,  the 
flate  became  fecurity  to  pay  the  money  lodged  in  it,  which 
they  had  been  under  a neceffity  of  ufing  in  that  exigency. 
Its  agio,  in  procefs  of  time,  arofe  fo  high  as  to  be  30  per 
cent,  better  than  current  money,  although  the  flate  by  fe- 
veral edicts  endeavoured  to  keep  it  lower.  Its  capital  was 
afterwards  made  double  the  original  fum  • and  the  flate,  in 
another  exigency,  made  free  with  that  increafed  capital. 
In  after  times,  the  flate  enabled,  that  bank  money,  or  the 
agio  of  the  bank,  fhould  never  exceed  20  per  cent,  advance, 
as  it  ftill  remains  to  this  day. 

The  conllitution  of  this  bank  was  originally  founded  on 
fuch  juft  principles,  that  it  has  ferved  as  a model  in  the 
eftablifhment  of  banks  in  other  countries,  and  the  admini- 
flration  of  its  affairs  has  been  conducted  with  fo  much  in- 
tegrity that  its  credit  has  never  been  fhaken ; and  it  has  been 
of  infinite  benefit  to  the  flate.  For  adjufting  and  balanc- 
ing all  their  accounts  in  banking,  they  ihut  their  books 
four  times  in  every  year,  for  three  weeks  at  each  period. 
Accordingly,  Venice  may  boafl  of  having  given  the  firll 
example  to  Europe  of  an  eftablifhment  altogether  unknown 
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4o  the  ancients,  and  which  is  the  pride  of  the  modern  com- 
mercial fyftem.  ' , . , , 

Bank  of  England,  was  firft  eftabhlhed  m the  year  1694, 
partly  for  the  convenience  of  commerce,  and  partly  alio  tor 
the  emolument  of  the  proprietors  ; and  it  is  the  greatest 
bank  of  circulation  in  Europe.  The  fcheme  was  piojeCted 
by  Mr.  W.  Paterfon,  a merchant,  and  debated  for  a long 
while  in  the  privy  council,  till  at  length,  by  an  adt  of  5 & 6 
William  & Mary,  cap.  20.  it  was  enacted,  that  then  majei- 
ties  might  grant  a commiffion  to  take  particular  iublcnp- 
tions  for  1, 200,000!.  of  any  perfons,  natives  or  foreigners, 
whom  their  majefties  were  hereby  empowered  to  incolpoiate 
with  a yearly  allowance  of  ioo,oool.  viz.  96,000!.  01  8 pei 
cent,  for  intereft  till  redeemed,  and  4000I.  to  be  allowed  the 
intended  bank  for  charges  of  management,  d he  corpora- 
tion ^was  to  have  the  name  of  “ The  governor  and  company 
of  the  bank  of  England  their  faid  fund  to  be  redeemable 
upon  a year’s  notice,  after  the  ift  of  Auguft  i7°5’  an<^ 
payment  of  the  principal,  and  then  the  corporation  to  ceafe. 
The  company  was  enabled  by  this  aft  to  purchafe  lands,  See. 
unlimitedly,  and  to  enjoy  the  other  ufual  powers  of  corpo- 
rations ; their  Hock  was  to  be  transferable,  d ney  were  re- 
ftricted  from  borrowing  more  than  1,200,000k  except  on 
parliament  funds,  and  from  trading  in  any  merchandiie,  ex- 
cept in  bills  of  exchange,  and  in  bullion,  and  in  the  iale  of 
fuch  goods  as  were  the  produce  of  lands  purchafed  by  the 
corporation  : and  all  bills  obligatory  under  the  feal  of  the 
faid  corporation,  were  made  affignable  by  indorfement.  Phe 
charter  of  corporation  was  executed  July  27,  1694  ; 
which  direfts,  that  there  be  a governor,  deputy-governor, 
and  twenty-four  direftors  ; and  fpecifies  the  qualifications 
of  voters  and  of  direftors  together  with  other  regulations, 
which  have  been  farther  amended  and  enlarged  by  fubfe- 
quent  llatutes. 

In  1 697,  the  bank  was  allowed  to  enlarge  its  capital  ftock, 
by  an  engraftment  of  1,001,171k  10s.  Its  whole  capital 
ftock,  therefore,  amounted  at  this  time  to  2,201,171k  10s. 
This  engraftment  is  faid  to  have  been  for  the  fupport  of  pub- 
lic credit.  In  1696,  tallies  had  been  at  40,  and  50,  and  60 
per  cent,  difeount,  and  bank  notes  at  20  per  cent.  During 
the  great  recoinage  of  filver,  which  was  going  on  at  this 
time,  the  bank  had  thought  proper  to  difeontinue  the  pay- 
ment of  its  notes,  which  necefiarily  occafioned  their  diferedit. 
By  this  engrafting  aft,  as  it  was  called,  the  capital  ftock  of 
the  bank  was  to  be  exempted  from  any  tax  ; no  aft  of  the 
corporation,  nor  of  its  court  of  direftors,  nor  fub-committees, 
fhould  fubjeft  the  particular  ffiare  of  any  member  to  for- 
feiture ; but  thefe  fhares  were  lubjeft  to  the  payment  of  all 
juft  debts  contracted  by  the  corporation  ; and  it  was  made 
felony  to  counterfeit  the  common  feal  of  the  bank,  affixed 
to  their  fealed  bills,  or  to  alter  or  erafe  any  fum  in,  or  any 
indorfement  on  their  fealed  notes,  figned  by  order  of  the  faid 
governor  and  company,  or  to  forge  or  counterfeit  the  faid 
bills  or  notes.  This  aft  was  judicioufiy  framed  for  the  re- 
ftoration  of  public  credit ; and  it  ferved  to  effect  two  points  ; 
viz.  the  refeue  of  the  exchequer  tallies  and  orders  from  the 
flock-jobbing  harpies  by  engrafting  them  into  this  company, 
and  alio  by  cancelling  the  bank  notes,  alfo  engrafted,  which 
had  been  at  20  per  cent,  difeount ; becaufe  the  government 
had  been  greatly  deficient  in  their  payments  to  the  bank  ; 
and  a good  intereft  was  fecurcd  to  the  proprietors  of  the  in- 
creafed  capital.  By  flat.  6 Anne,  c.  22.  it  was  enafted,  for 
fecuring  the  credit  of  the  bank  of  England,  that  no  other 
banking  company  in  England  ffiall  coniift  of  more  than  fix 
perfons,  empowered  to  iffiie  bills  or  notes  payable  on  de- 
mand, or  for  any  time  lefs  than  fix  months,  which  is  the 
only  exclufive  privilege  belonging  to  the  bank.  In  pur- 


fuance  of  the  7th  Anns,  c.  7.  the  bank  advanced  and  paid 
into  the  exchequer  the  fum  of  400,000k  ; making  in  all  the 
fum  of  1 ,600,000k  which  it  had  advanced  upon  its  original 
annuity  of  96,qoo1.  intereft,  and  4000k  for  expences  of  ma- 
nagement. In  purfuance  of  the  fame  aft,  the  bank  cancelled, 
exchequer  bills  to  the  amount  of  1,775,027k  17s.  io^d.  at 
6 per  cent,  intereft  ; it  likewife  undertook  the  circulation  of 
2,500,000k  of  exchequer  bills  iffued  for  the  fupply  of  the 
year  ; and  it  was  at  the  fame  time  allowed  to  take  in  fub- 
feriptions  for  doubling  its  capita].  In  1709,  therefore,  the 
capital  of  the  bank  amounted  to  4,402,343k  ; audit  had  ad- 
vanced to  government  the  fum  of  3,375,027k  17s.  ioj,d. 
By  a call  of  15  per  cent,  towards  the  400,000k  advanced  to 
government,  there  was  paid  in  and  made  ftock  656,204k 
is.  9d.  ; and  by  another  call  of  10  per  cent,  in  1710, 
501,448k  12s.  lid.  In  confequence  of  thefetwo  calls,  the 
bank  capital  amounted  to  5,559,995k  14s.  8d.  In  con. 
fideration  of  the  fum  of  400,000k  advanced  to  government 
without  intereft,  the  exciufive  privileges  of  the  bank  were 
prolonged  to  one  year’s  notice,  after  the  ift  of  Auguft 
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The  convenience  which  government  found  in  iffiiing  ex- 
chequer bills  by  means  of  the  bank,  produced  an  agreement 
in  1713,  when  the  company  undertook  to  circulate  new  bills 
for  railing  1,200,000k  towards  the  fupplies,  on  having  an 
allowance  of  3 per  cent,  per  annum,  payable  weekly,  and  a 
farther  allowance  of  8000k  per  annum,  payable  quarterly. 
On  this  occafion,  by  12  Anne,  c.  1 1.  the  company  obtained 
an  additional  term  of  10  years  to  the  period  of  their  conti- 
nuance as  a corporation  ; fo  that  they  were  not  to  be  dif- 
folved  but  upon  twelve  months  notice  after  ift  of  Auguft 
1 742  ; and  to  enable  them  to  fulfil  their  engagements,  they 
were  empowered  to  make  a call  for  money  upon  the  pro- 
prietors. In  the  following  year,  they  firft  received  the  iub- 
feriptions  to  a loan  for  the  public  fervice,  which  had  been 
hitherto  ufually  taken  at  the  exchequer;  but  the  bank, 
being  found  more  convenient  for  monied  perfons,  has  ufua’lly 
received  them  ever  fince. 

In  purfuance  of  ftat.  3 Geo.  I.  c.  7,  8,9.  in  1717,  the  bank 
delivered  up  two  millions  of  exchequer  bills  to  be  cancelled  ; 
and  it  bad,  therefore,  at  this  time,  advanced  to  government 
5,375,027k  17s.  io,^d.  It  was  now  agreed  to  reduce  the 
intereft  from  6 to  5 per  cent.  In  purfuance  of  the  ftat. 
8 Geo.  I.  c.  21.  in  1722,  the  bank  purchafed  of  the  South 
Sea  company  ftock  to  the  amount  of  4,000,000k  ; and  in 
this  year,  in  confequence  of  the  fubferiptions  which  it  had 
taken  in  for  enabling  it  to  make  this  purchafe,  its  capital 
ftock  was  increafed  by  3,400,000k  At  this  time,  therefore, 
the  bank  had  advanced  to  the  public  9,375,027k  17s. 
io|d.  ; of  which  the  fum  of  i,6oo,oool  was  entitled  to 
6 per  cent,  intereft,  till  the  ift  of  Auguft  1743  ; but  the 
reft  was  to  be  reduced  to  4 per  cent,  from  and  after  Mid- 
fummer  1727  ; and  the  capital  ftock  of  the  bank  amounted 
only  to  8,959,995k  14s.  8d.  It  was  upon  this  occafion, 
that  the  fum  which  the  bank  had  advanced  to  the  public, 
and  for  which  it  received  intereft,  began  firft  to  exceed  its 
capital  ftock,  or  the  fum  for  which  it  paid  a dividend  to  the 
proprietors  of  bank  ftock  ; or,  in  other  words,  that  the  bank 
began  to  have  an  undivided  capital,  over  and  above  its 
divided  one  ; and  it  has  continued  to  have  an  undivided  ca- 
pital of  the  fame  kind  ever  fince. 

In  1728,  the  company  of  the  bank  advanced  to  govern- 
ment 1,750,000k  at  4 per  cent,  intereft,  without  any  power 
of  enlarging  their  capital.  In  the  following  year,  they  ad- 
vanced the  farther  fum  of  1,250,000k  at  4 percent.  The 
capital  due  from  government,  after  fundry  redemptions,  was 
i o,i  00,000k  j of  which  the  fum  of  1,000, oool.  was  re- 
deemed' 
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deemed  in  1738,  being  part  of  the  principal  for  exchequer 
bills  cancelled  in  1717. 

In  1742,  the  company  advanced  a farther  fum  of 
i,6oo,oool.  towards  the  fupply  for  that  year,  without  re- 
ceiving any  additional  allowance  for  intereft  or  manage- 
ment ; but  they  were  empowered  to  enlarge  their  capital 
flock  to  the  fame  amount  ; and  by  the  act  15  Geo.  II.  c.  13. 
eftabliflfing  this  contract,  by  which  the  privileges  of  the 
bank  were  continued  till  one  year’s  notice  after  the  ill  cf 
Auguft  1764,  it  was  declared,  that  the  a£ls  of  7 and  12 
Anne,  and  all  other  a£ls  for  determining  the  corporation, 
fhould  be  void  ; and  that  the  governor  and  company  of  the 
bank  lhould  remain  a body  corporate  and  politic  for  ever, 
fubject  to  fuch  reftri&ions  and  regulations  as  were  contained 
in  the  adls  and  charters  then  in  force.  The  whole  fum,  ad- 
vanced on  the  original  fund  of  ioo,oooI.  per  annum,  thus 
became  3,200,000k  and  the  intereft  upon  it  from  ift  of 
August  1 743,  3 per  cent,  per  annum. 

By  this  adft,  perfons  forging,  counterfeiting,  or  altering 
any  bank  note,  bill  of  exchange,  dividend  warrant,  or  any 
bond  or  obligation  under  that  company’s  feal,  or  any  in- 
dorfement  upon  it,  or  knowingly  uttering  the  fame,  fhall  iuffer 
death  without  benefit  of  clergy.  Moreover,  the  company’s 
fervants  breaking  their  trull  to  the  company,  fhall  fufter 
death  as  a felon  without  benefit  of  clergy.  It  was  alfo 
enailed,  that  when,  at  a court  of  directors  of  the  bank,  nei- 
ther the  governor  nor  deputy  governor  fhall  attend  in  two 
hours  after  the  time  appointed  for  bufinefs,  then  any  1 3 or 
more  of  the  dire&ors  may  cliufe  a chairman  for  the  time,  for 
the  difpatch  of  bufinefs  ; and  that  such  court  fhall  be  as 
valid  as  if  either  the  governor  or  deputy  governor  had  duly 
attended. 

In  confequence  of  the  flat.  19  Geo.  II.  c.  6.  in  1746,  the 
bank  agreed  to  deliver  up  to  the  treafury  986,800k  in  ex- 
chequer bills  ; in  lieu  of  which  it  was  to  have  an  annuity  of 
4 per  cent,  for  that  fum,  out  of  the  fund  for  licenling 
fpirituous  liquors  ; and  the  bank  was  empowered  to  add  the 
faid  986,800k  to  its  capital  flock,  by  taking  in  fubferip- 
tions  for  that  purpofe.  Accordingly,  at  Michaelmas 
1746,  the  whole  debt  due  to  the  bank  from  the  public 
was  1 1, 686, 800k  and  its  divided  capital  had  been  raifed 
by  different  calls  and  fubferiptions  to  10,780,000k  The 
ftate  of  thefe  fumshas  continued  to  be  the  fame  ever  ft  nee. 

In  1764,  the  company  of  the  bank  agreed  to  advance 
1 ,ooo,oool.  towards  the  fupplies,  in  exchequer  bills,  to  be 
repaid  in  1766;  and  to  pay  into  the  exchequer  uo,OOol. 
without  any  re-payment  of  the  principal  or  allowance  of 
intereft  for  the  fame  ; in  conftderation  of  which,  the  term  of 
their  charter  was  extended  to  ill  of  Auguft  1786  ; and  the 
dividend  on  the  company’s  flock  was  railed  at  Michaelmas 
from  4^  to  5 per  cent.  At  Michaelmas  1 767  it  was  raifed  to 

per  cent. 

From  a very  early  period  after  the  eftablifhment  of  the 
bank,  it  had  been  the  practice  of  the  company  to  afiift 
government  with  money  in  anticipation  of  the  land  and 
malt  taxes,  and  by  making  temporary  advances  on  exchequer 
bills  and  other  fecurities.  In  the  year  1781,  the  fums  thus 
lent  to  government  amounted  to  upwards  of  eight  millions, 
in  addition  to  the  permanent  debt  of  11,686, 800k  An 

agreement  was  now  entered  into  for  the  renewal  of  their 
charter,  the  term  of  which  was  extended  to  Auguft  1812, 
©n  the  company’s  engaging  to  advance  2,000,000k  on  ex- 
chequer bills,  at  3 per  cent,  intereft,  to  be  paid  off  within 
three  years  out  of  the  finking  fund.  In  order  to  enable  them 
to  make  this  advance,  a call  of  8 per  cent,  on  their  capital 
was  thought  neceffary,  by  which  their  former  capital  flock 
©f  ix?, 780,000k  was  increafed  to  11,642,400!.  the  fum  on 


which  they  now  divide.  The  dividend  was  alio  increafed 
one  half  per  cent,  fo  that  it  now  became  6 per  cent.  la 
confequence  of  this  agreement,  the  total  of  their  advances  to 
government  on  the  land  and  malt  taxes,  exchequer  bills,  and 
treafury  bills,  was  increafed,  on  the  25th  February  1782, 
to  9,991,678k  The  amount  of  the  bank-notes  in  circula- 
tion mull  of  courfe  be  augmented  by  the  increafeof  advances 
to  government. 

In  confequence  of  large  advances  to  government,  the  great 
exportation  of  coin  and  bullion  to  Germany  and  Ireland, 
and  feveral  concurring  circumftances,  which,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  year  1797,  produced  an  unufual  demand 
of  fpecie  from  different  parts  of  the  country  on  the  metro* 
polis,  an  order  of  the  privy  council  was  iffued  on  the  26th  of 
February,  prohibiting  the  directors  of  the  bank  from  iffu* 
ing  any  caih  in  payment  till  the  fenfe  of  parliament  on  the 
fubjeft  was  obtained.  This  reftriction  was  fandlioned  by 
parliament ; and  a committee  was  appointed  to  examine  the 
ftate  of  the  bank,  from  whofe  report  it  appeared,  that,  on 
the  25th  of  February,  after  examining  the  outftanding 
claims  againfl  it  with  the  correfponding  affets,  the  amount  of 
demands  on  the  bank  was  13,770,590;  and  that  of  the  affets, 
not  including  the  fum  of  1 1 ,686,8ool.  of  permanent  debt  due 
by  government,  was  17,597,298k;  fo  that  there  was  a 
furplus  of  3,826,903k 

Soon  after  the  meeting  of  parliament,  in  November  follow- 
ing, the  committee  of  fecrecy,  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
expediancy  of  continuing  the  reftriction  on  the  bank,  re- 
ported, that  the  total  amount  of  outftanding  demands  on  the 
bank,  on  the  1 tth  of  November,  was  17,578,910k  andof  the 
funds  for  difeharging  the  fame,  exclulively  of  the  permanent 
debt,  21,418,640k  leaving  a balance  in  favour  of  the  bank 
at  that  time  of  3.839,550k  The  report  ftated  that  the 
advances  to  government  had  been  reduced  to  4,258,140k  and 
that  the  cafh  and  bullion  in  the  bank  had  increafed  to  more 
than  five  times  the  value  at  which  they  flood  on  the  25th  of 
February  1797,  when  it  was  about  1,272,000k 

By  this  ilatement,  the  folvency  and  folidity  of  the  bank 
were  fatisfaclorily  evinced  ; and,  indeed,  its  liability  muft  be 
coeval  with  that  of  the  Britifh  government.  All  that  it  has 
advanced  to  the  public  mull  be  loft  before  its  creditors  can 
fuftain  any  lofs.  No  other  banking  company  in  England 
can  be  eftablifhed  by  aft  of  parliament,  or  can  confill  of 
more  than  fix  members.  It  afls,  not  onlyas  an  ordinary  bank, 
but  as  a great  engine  of  ftate.  It  receives  and  pays  the 
greater  part  of  the  annuities  which  are  due  to  the  creditors 
of  the  public(See  National  Debt,  and  Fund)  ; it  circulates 
exchequer  bills  ; and  it  advances  to  government  the  annual 
amount  of  the  land  and  malt  taxes,  which  are  frequently  not 
paid  up  for  fome  years.  It  likewife  difeounts  the  bills  of 
merchants,  and  has,  upon  feveral  different  occafions,  fup- 
ported  the  credit  of  the  principal  lioufes,  not  only  of 
England,  but  of  Hamburgh  and  Holland.  The  bufinefs 
of  the  bank  is  under  the  direction  of  a governor,  fub- 
governor,  and  24  direflors,  who  are  elected  annually  by  a 
general  court ; and  it  is  tranfacted  by  a great  number  of 
iubordinate  clerks  in  different  offices.  The  qualification  of 
a director  is  2000k  of  a deputy. governor  3000k  and  of  a 
governor  4000k  ; 500k  bank  flock  intitles  the  proprietor  to 
vote  at  the  general  courts,  provided  he  has  been  in  poffeffion 
of  it  fix  months. 

The  company  may  not  improperly  be  denominated 
a trading  company,  and  that  which  is  peculiarly  diftin- 
guifhed  by  the  appellation  of  bank  flock  is  a trading 
flock,  the  dividend  of  which,  amounting  to  11,642,400k 
paid  half-yearly,  and  now  (in  1807)  10  attnnally  per 
cent,  accrues  from  the  annual  income  of  the  com- 
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pany ; and  this  arifes  from  the  intereft  received  for  the 
money  advanced  by  the  proprietors  •'to  the  public,  or  the 
permanent  debt  of  n, 686, Bool;  from  intereft  on  the 
annual  temporary  advances  ; from  the  profits  of  their  deal- 
ings in  bullion,  and  of  their  difcounts  ; from  the  intereft  of 
ftock  held  by  the  company  ; from  the  fums  allowed  by  go- 
vernment for  the  management  of  the  annuities  paid  at  the 
offices  of  the  bank,  fuch  as,  an  allowance  of  450I.  per 
million  for  management  of  the  public  funds,  and  the  allow- 
ance of  805I.  15s.  iod.  per  million  for  receiving  the  con- 
tribution to  loans,  and  from  fome  other  fmaller  articles. 

The  bank  of  England  may  be  confidered  as  the  main 
fpring  of  that  complicated  mechanifm,  by  which  the  com- 
mercial payments  of  this  country  are  tranfacted  ; and  by 
which  the  comparatively  fmall  fum  of  money  with  which 
they  are  performed  is  kept  in  perpetual  and  regular  circu- 
lation. The  fubordinate  parts  of  this  machine  confift  of 
about  70 private  banking-houfes  in  London,  and  about  386 
banks  difperfed  over  the  country.  By  the  joint  operation 
of  thefe  various  money-dealers,  almoit  all  bank  payments, 
founded  on  commercial  bargains,  are  ultimately  fettled  in 
London,  with  the.  money  which  iffues  from  the  bank  of 
England.  This  money  confifts,  in  ordinary  times,  partly  of 
coin,  and  partly  of  bank  notes.  From  its  large  capital  and 
extenfive  iflue  of  paper,  that  bank  indirectly  fupplies  the 
whole  kingdom  with  as  much  gold  as  is  required  for  circu- 
lation. Its  notes  are  iffued  in  loans,  granted  either  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  public  treafury,  or  for  that  of  mer- 
chants by  difcount  of  their  bills  ; and  in  confequence  of  a 
common  agreement  among  the  bankers,  no  notes  of  any 
private  houfe  are  current  in  London.  All  the  large  pay- 
ments of  that  metropolis  are  in  this  manner  effedfed  by  the 
paper  of  the  bank  of  England  ; and  they  are  chiefly  tranf- 
adted  by  the  private  bankers,  who,  according  to  a conjec- 
tural eftimate,  make  daily  payments  to  the  amount  of  four 
or  five  millions,  and  have  probably  in  their  hands  a very 
large  proportion  of  the  whole  of  the  notes  circulating  in  the 
metropolis. 

The  following  table  will  exhibit,  at  one  view,  the  ftate  of 
the  cafh  and  bullion,  the  average  of  bank  notes  in  circulation, 
and  alfo  the  difcounts  and  advances  to  government  during 
the  feveral  periods  which  it  comprehends. 


Date. 

Calh  and 
Bullion. 

Averag-.  of 
Bank  No'es 
circulated 

Bills  Dif- 
counted. 

vera^e 
Advan.  to 
Govern- 
ment. 

1793.  March 

908,000 

11,963,820 

4,8  r 7,000 

8,735^00 

June 

^.,412,000 

12,100,650 

5, 128,000 

9, 434, coo 

September 

6,836,000 

10,938,620 

'o 

0 

0 

0 

0,455,700 

Decembei 

’,720,000 

10.967,910 

1,976,000 

8,887, 900 

1794.  Maich 

3,6o8,ooo 

11,159,72° 

2,908,000 

8,494,100 

June 

8,208,000 

10,366,450 

3,263,00c 

7,735,800 

September 

8,096,000 

10,343,940 

2,000,000 

6,779,800 

December 

7,768,000 

'0,927,970 

[,887,000 

7,545,100 

1793.  March 

7,940,000 

12.432,240 

2,287,000 

9,773,700 

June 

7,1 96,000 

10,912,680 

3,485,000 

10,879,700 

September 

5,792,000 

11,034,70c 

1,887,00c 

to,  197,600 

December 

4,000,000,  11,608,670 

3,109,00c 

10,863,100 

1796.  March 

i, 972, OOO 

10,824,1 50 

2,820,000 

1 1,351,000 

June 

2,5.82,000 

1 10,770, zoo 

3,730,00c 

1 1,269,700 

September 

1,532,000 

9,720,440 

3,352,00c 

g, 901,100 

Decembei 

7,508,000 

■ 9,645,710 

3,796,000 

9,51 1,400 

1797.  Keh.  26. 

1,272,000:  8,640,2  50 

2 ,90  5,00c 

10672, 400 

In  the  beginning  of  1798,  the  bank  advanced  to  govern- 
ment 3,000,000  on  exchequer  bills,  and  in  the  progrefs  of 
the  year  a farther  advance  of  500,000k  ; fo  that  the  total 
fum,  advanced  by  the  bank  for  the  public  fervice,  and  out- 


ftanding  on  the  7th  of  December,  was  6,777,739k  At  '* 
general  court,  held  14th  of  March  1799,  it  was  agreed  to 
advance  to  Government  1,500,000k  on  exchequer  bills,  and 
it  was  propofed  to  divide  among  the  proprietors  the  5 per 
cent,  ftock  held  by  the  company  for  the  million  fub- 
fcribed  to  the  loyalty -loan  ; and  with  this  view  to  purchafe 
39,240k  of  the  fame  ftock,  to  make  up  the  fum  held  by 
them  1,164,240k  in  order  to  make  a dividend  of  iol.  5 per 
cent,  ftock  for  every  look  bank  capital.  Accordingly  the 
transfer  was  made  on  the  ift  of  June. 

In  November  following,  a negotiation  was  entered  into 
for  renewing  the  term  of  the  company’s  charter,  although 
about  13  years  of  it  remained.  The  propofition  was  agreed 
to  at  a general  court  held  January  the  9th,  1800.  The  con- 
ditions were,  that  the  bank  fhould  advance  to  government 
3,000,000k  for  the  fervice  of  the  year  1800,  on  exchequer 
bills,  payable,  without  intereft,  out  of  the  fupplies  to  be 
granted  for  the  year  1806,  in  confideration  of  which  the 
term  of  their  charter  was  continued  till  the  end  of  twelve 
months  notice  after  the  ift  of  Auguft  1833. 

The  amount  of  bank  notes,  in  circulation  had  gradually 
increafed  fince  the  beginning  of  1797  ; and,  during  the  year 
1800,  amounted  to  about  15,000,000k  The  amount,  on 
an  average  of  a month,  to  25th  of  January  1801,  was 
16,365,200k  ; confifting  of  13,845,800k  in  notes  of  5I. 
and  upwards,  and  2,519,400k  in  il.  and  2k  notes. 

At  a general  court,  held  19th  of  March  180 1,  another 
occafiona!  dividend  of  ftock  was  propofed.  This  dividend 
was  to  be  made  of  582,120k  of  5 per  cent,  navy  annuities,  at 
the  rate  of  5 per  cent,  for  every  look  bank  capital;  and 
the  transfer  was  made  on  the  ift  of  May. 

The  commerce  of  London  itfelf  is  immenfe  ; not  only  as 
a feat  of  populous  and  luxurious  confumption,  but  as  a 
ftation  of  manufactures,  and  an  emporium  of  maritime  trade. 
The  number  of  payments  occafioned  by  fuch  various  tranf* 
actions,  is  farther  increafed  by  the  dividends  which  the 
national  creditors  receive  on  the  great  fum  of  our  public 
debt.  But  in  addition  to  all  thele  payments,  originating 
within  the  capital  itfelf,  bills  are  drawn  upon  London,  and 
remittances  are  fent  thither  to  provide  for  them,  from  all  parts 
of  the  kingdom.  Even  foreign  drafts,  on  account  of  mer- 
chants in  the  country,  are,  with  fcarcely  any  exceptions, 
made  payable  in  London.  And  thus  a great  proportion 
of  the  pecuniary  engagements,  to  which  the  whole  com- 
merce of  the  kingdom  gives  birth,  are  ultimately  fettled 
there.  This  transfer  of  the  country  payments  to  London, 
has,  in  fome  degree,  fubfifted  for  a long  time  ; the  practice, 
once  begun,  was  likely,  from  its  great  advantages,  to  be 
gradually  extended  ; and,  of  late  years,  it  feems  to  have  been 
reduced  to  a regular  and  very  commodious  fyftem.  It  was 
much  facilitated  by  the  multiplication  of  country  banks, 
during  that  period  of  high  profperity  and  confidence  which 
immediately  preceded  the  late  war.  The  formation  of  thefe 
throughout  the  whole  country  was  actively  encouraged  by 
the  private  bankers  of  London  ; and,  indeed,  the  exiftence 
of  a great  national  bank,  which,  like  that  ol  England,  mult 
provide  a conftant  refervoir  of  gold,  naturally  fuggefts  the 
creation  of  fmaller  eftablilhments.  Upon  the  formation  of 
fuch  banks  in  the  country,  many  traders  of  all  defcriptions, 
who  had  formerly  maintained  a diredk  correfpondence  with 
merchants  in  London,  fell  into  the  practice  of  tranfadting 
their  bufinefs  with  the  metropolis  through  the  banker  in. 
their  own  neighbourhood  with  whom  they  kept  their  ca/h. 
On  their  account,  he  drew  largely  upon  a banker  in 
London;  who  agreed  to  executethe  extenfive  country  bufinefs 
he  had  thus  acquired,  at  a much  lower  commiflion  than  what 
had  formerly  been  paid  by  the  feveral  country  traders  to 
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their  feparate  correfpondents.  The  rate  of  commiffion  was 
reduced,  in  confequence  of  the  diminilhed  trouble  as  well  as 
riilc  ; the  labour  of  keeping  accounts,  writing  letters,  re- 
ceiving and  paying  bills,  was  now  transferred  to  one  houfe, 
which  had  been  before  divided  among  many  ; and  a new 
fecurity  was  afforded  to  the  tranfaritions  between  the  metro- 
polis and  the  country,  by  the  interpofed  credit  of  wealthy 
and  refpe&able  country  banks. 

The  eftablifhment  of  fuch  a fyftem  of  banks,  and  the 
transference  of  ultimate  payments  to  one  particular  place, 
are  in  the  natural  courfe  of  that  progreffive  fubdivifion  of 
labour,  which  extends  itfelf  over  an  opulent  and  induftrious 
country.  The  receipt  and  payment  of  money,  inftead  of 
being  conducted  at  home,  are  transferred,  by  every  trader, 
to  his  banker  ; who  devifes  means  both  of  abridging  his  own 
labour,  and  of  economifing  the  ufe  of  money,  efpecially  of 
that  coftly  part  of  it  which  confifts  of  fpecie.  By  this  (kill 
and  fuccefs  in  attaining  thefe  objects,  he  manages  an  im- 
portant part  of  trade,  at  an  expcnce  far  inferior  to  what 
the  merchants  themfelves  mulf  have  incurred,  had  they  con- 
tinued to  conduct  it  feparately  by  their  own  clerks.  In  pro- 
portion, likewife,  as  the  amount  and  number  of  payments 
and  receipts  is  augmented  in  one  particular  place,  the  bufi- 
nefs  of  paying  and  receiving  is  more  eafily  and  cheaply 
tranfatted ; the  guineas  or  bank  notes  required,  though 
more  upon  the  whole,  are  fewer  in  proportion  to  the  furns 
paid  and  received.  So  complete,  accordingly,  and  fo  fyf- 
tematic  is  that  economy  in  the  ufe  of  notes,  which  long 
experience  has  introduced  among  the  London  bankers,  that 
the  prefent  payments  of  that  metropolis  could  fcarcely  be 
tranfadfed,  with  due  regularity,  if  the  quantity  of  notes 
were  to  fuffer  any  confiderable  diminution.  In  this  they 
are  afftfled  by  the  fitnefs  of  bills  of  exchange  and  govern- 
ment fecurities  to  fupply  the  place  of  bank  notes  ; for  the 
intereft  that  grows  on  fuch  negotiable  paper  while  it  is  de- 
tained, faves  all  the  lofs  which  the  banker  would  undergo 
from  the  detention  of  coin  or  notes  ; and  there  is  a certain 
fort  and  quantity  of  bills,  on  the  converfion  of  which  into 
monev  he  may  rely  ahr.oft  as  confidently  as  on  the  changing 
of  a note  into  guineas,  or  of  a guinea  into  filver.  The  in- 
genuity of  thefe  money-dealers,  in  fparing  the  circulating 
medium,  is  aptly  iiluftrated  by  a cuffom  which  prevails 
among  the  city  bankers.  Each  of  them  fends  a clerk,  at 
an  appointed  hour  in  the  afternoon,  to  a room  provided  for 
their  ufe.  Each  clerk  there  exchanges  the  drafts  on  other 
bankers  received  at  his  own  houfe  for  the  drafts  on  his  own 
houfe  received  at  the  houfes  of  other  bankers.  The  ba- 
lances of  the  feveral  bankers  are  transferred  from  one  to  ano- 
ther, in  a manner  which  it  is  unnecelfary  to  explain  in  de- 
tail, and  the  feveral  balances  are  finally  wound  up  by  each 
clerk  into  one  balance.  The  difference  between  the  whole 
fum  which  each  banker  has  to  pay  to  all  other  city  bankers, 
is,  therefore,  all  that  is  difeharged  in  bank  notes  or  money ; 
a difference  evidently  much  lefs  in  its  amount  than  that  to 
which  the  feveral  differences  would  be  equal. 

But  the  economifed  ufe  of  circulating  medium  is  by  no 
means  the  only  collateral  advantage  that  arifes  from  this 
fyftem  of  banks,  connected  in  fubordination  to  each  other, 
with  the  great  national  bank  at  their  head.  Although  a 
very  few  of  the  country  eftabliftiments  have  occafionally 
fubje£led  themfelves  to  the  charge  of  encouraging  rafh  fpe- 
culation,  the  fyftem,  in  its  complex  operation,  has  a real 
tendency  to  ftrengthen  as  well  as  to  enlarge  the  bafts  of 
credit.  Bankers  poffefs,  from  their  fituation,  very  fuperior 
means  of  diftinguilhing  the  careful  trader  from  the  impro- 
vident. The  bill  tranfaftions  of  the  neighbourhood  pafs 
wnder  their  infpedtion ; and  by  this  information  they  are 


enabled  to  meafure  out  confidence  very  nearly  in  juft  pro. 
portion.  In  faift,  it  is  confidered  as  a regular  branch  of 
their  profefiional  experience,  that  they  fhould  appreciate  the 
credit  of  the  various  traders  within  their  diftririt  of  circu- 
lation ; and  this  lort  of  practical  fagacity  they  are  nndeiv 
ftood  to  cultivate  with  great  aftiduity.  It  is  faid  to  be  the 
general  praftice  of  banks,  to  communicate  fuch  intelligence 
tor  their  mutual  advantage.  Each  of  them  endeavours  to 
limit,  not  only  the  fum  which  any  one  trader  fhall  obtain 
from  themfelves,  but  the  total  amount  alfo,  fo  far  as  they 
are  able,  of  the  fum  which  the  fame  perfon  fhall  borrow  in 
different  places.  They  endeavour,  above  all,  to  difeouragfe 
bills  of  accommodation.  While  the  tranfaftions  of  country 
traders  are  thus  furveyed  by  the  banks  of  their  refpettive 
diftriefts,  thofe  of  the  country  banks  themfelves  are  fubjedt 
to  the  view  of  the  London  bankers,  their  correfpondents  ; 
and  thefe,  again,  are  in  feme  degree  controled  by  the  bank 
of  England,  which  reftricls,  according  to  its  own  diferetion, 
the  credit  with  which  they  are  accommodated.  A feriesof 
checks  is  thus  maintained,  which,  though  tar  from  eftab- 
lifning  a complete  fecurity  againft  all  injurious  fpeculation, 
prefents  a powerful  obftacle  to  its  progrefs. 

But  the  bank  of  England  retains  another  check,  of  a 
highly  important  nature,  over  the  banks  in  the  country. 
The  iffueof  its  own  notes  is  reftridted,  in  ordinary  times,  by 
the  obligation  to  convert  them  into  fpecie.  The  quantity 
of  country  paper,  even  during  the  prefent  times,  is  limited 
by  its  accuftomed  convertibility  into  the  notes  of  the  bank 
of  England.  If  a particular  country  banker  is  imprudent 
enough  to  iffue  an  extraordinary  quantity  of  paper,  while 
that  of  the  bank  of  England  does  not  exceed  the  demands 
of  London  circulation,  a local  rile  of  prices  will  be  produed 
within  the  diftrift  of  that  country  paper,  but  prices  in  Lon- 
don will  remain  as  before.  In  this  fituation,  the  holders 
of  country  paper,  in  order  that  they  may  purchafe  goods 
where  they  are  cheaper,  will  return  that  paper  to  the  banker, 
demuiding  in  return  bank  of  England  notes,  or  at  leaft  bills 
upon  London.  The  excefs  of  his  notes  will  thus  be  con- 
tinually returned  upon  the  country  banker,  and  he  will  at 
length  find  himfelf  under  the  neceffity  of  limiting  his  iffue 
to  that  quantity  which  the  circulation  of  his  own  diftrieff 
can  abforb.  The  quantity  of  bank  of  England  paper  may 
thus  be  faid' to  regulate  the  quantity  of  that  which  is  iffued 
by  the  country  banks.  It  is  not,  that  one  uniform  ratio  is 
maintained  between  thefe  two  quantities  ; but  that  both  are 
in  the  fame  proportion  to  the  demand  that  is  created  fot 
each  by  the  trade  which  it  is  deftined  to  circulate.  When- 
ever the  bank  of  England  paper  happens  to  exceed  what  is 
required  for  the  purpofes  of  London  circulation,  the  country 
paper  may  become  exceifive  in  the  lame  degree.  And  fuch 
an  excefs  of  bank  of  England  paper  may  be  produced,  either 
by  a dimunition  in  the  number  of  payments,  while  that  of 
notes  remains  undimini  (lied  ; or  by  whatever  hais  a tendency^ 
while  the  number  of  payments  remains  unaugmented,  tor 
augment  the  number  or  the  effective  power  of  the  notes  in 
circulation. 

The  mod  ferious  danger  to  which  the  bank  of  England 
is  expofed  is  that  of  being  drained  of  its  fpecie.  To  fuch  a 
drain  it  may  be  fubjerited  in  confequence  of  any  alarm  that 
occalions  a great  demand  for  guineas,  either  to  be  hoarded,  or 
to  iupply  the  place  of  paper  thrown  out  of  circulation.  If  the 
alarm  ftiould  be  of  long  continuance,  and  the  bank  maintains 
in  circulation  no  more  than  its  ufual  quantity  of  notes,  it  may 
be  altogether  exhaufted  of  its  guineas,  however  fmall  that 
quantity  of  notes  may  be^  becaule  if  thefe  are  always  re- 
iffued  in  loans  upon  the  difeounts  of  bills,  they  may  be  per- 
petually returned  upon  the  bank  in  demand  for  more  fpecie. 

Should 
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Should  the  alarm  be  great  and  of  long  continuance,  the 
bank,  by  maintaining  only  a million  of  notes,  m ftrcula- 
tion,  may,  by  the  continual  return  of  thefe,  be  exhauued  of 
fifty  millions  of  guineas.  Befides,  a more  permanent  caule 
of  a run  upon  the  bank  of  England  for  fpecie  is  the  exceis 
of  the  market  price  of  gold  above  its  mint  price.  This  was 
formerly  occaiioned  by  the  debafed  date  of  gold  curienc}  ; 
and  the  bank  has  been  reduced  to  the  neceffity  of  coining 
new  guineas,  which  were  immediately  melted  down,  that  the 
bullion  might  be  fold  to  the  bank  itlelf  at  the  high  maiket 
price.  In  whatever  manner  the  high  price  of  gold  is  pro- 
duced, immediate  demands  are  made  upon  the  bank  mr 
guineas,  in  order  to  export  them.  Thefe  it  endeavours  to 
replace,  though  gold  cannot  be  purchaied  without  a confi- 
derable  lofs.  A mod  unequal  competition  will  thus  be  efta- 
blifhed  between  the  bank,  on  the  one  hand,  which  buys  and 
eoins  at  a great  lofs,  and  the  clandedine  dealers,  on  the  other 
hand,  who  melt  and  fell  at  a great  profit.  If  the  unfavour- 
able  balance  of  trade,  which  has  caufed  this  high  price  of 
bullion,  were  not  of  a temporary  nature,  the  bank  of  Eng- 
land, by  this  continued  accumulation  of  unproduftiye  ex- 
pence, might  ultimately  be  reduced  to  very  great  didrefs. 
Beiides,  the  excefs  of  the  market  price  of  gold  above  its 
mint  price  may  likewife  be  produced  by  too  great  a quan- 
tity of  paper-money.  The  bank,  indeed,  has  the  power  of 
redrifting  the  country  paper,  by  limiting  its  own  notes  to 
tliofe  which  are  aftually  needed  for  the  purpofes  of  circu- 
lation. It  has,  therefore,  the  power  in  a great  degree  of 
preventing  that  high  price  of  gold,  and  the  coniequent 
drain  of  its  own  guineas,  -which  proceed  from  an  exceffive 
circulation  of  paper.  So  long,  then,  as  the  bank  is  liable 
to  payments  in  fpecie,  it  has  an  evident  intered  to  pre- 
vent its  own  paper,  as  well  as  that  of  the  whole  country, 
from  being  fo  exceffive,  as  to  occafion  a rife  in  the  price  of 
commodities.  To  limit  the  total  amount  of  paper  iffued, 
and  to  refort,  whenever  the  temptation  of  borrowing  is 
drong,  to  fome  effeftual  principle  of  redriftion  ; never  to 
diminiffi  greatly  the  fum  in  circulation,  but  to  let  it  vibrate 
only  within  certain  limits;  to  afford  a flow  and  cautious  ex- 
tension of  it,  as  the  general  trade  of  the  country  is  enlarged ; 
and  to  permit  a temporary  increafe  during  an  extraordinary 
period  of  difficulty  or  alarm : — this,  according  to  Mr. 
Thornton  (ubi  infra),  is  the  true  policy  of  an  inftitution 
placed  in  the  circumftances  of  the  bank  of  England. 

If  the  Ijank  of  England,  fays  an  anonymous  writer 
(Edinb.  Rev.  N°.  I.  p.  196.),  muff  now  be  confidered  as 
a national  eftabliihment,  not  merely  influencing,  by  the  fu- 
perior  magnitude  of  its  capital,  the  date  of  commercial  cir- 
culation, but  guiding  its  movements  according  to  views  of 
public  policy,  an  important  revolution  has  taken  place 
fince  the  fird  ereftion  of  that  corporation  as  a banking 
eftabliihment.  That  power  of  iffuing  the  medium  of  ex- 
change, with  the  opportunities  it  implies  of  varying  its 
quantity  and  value,  which,  while  precious  coin  was  in  life, 
v/as  exercifed  Under  the  immediate  prerogative  of  the  crown, 
is  now  virtually  inveded  in  the  governor  and  direftors  of 
the  bank  of  England.  In  the  official  character  of  that 
board,  fome  of  the  functions  of  fovereignty  are  united  to 
thofeof  a trader;  and  the  opportunities  of  banking  profits 
are  blended  with  a trud  and  charge  of  the  public  intered. 
It  will  be  pleafing  if  thefe  (hall  prove  more  happily  compa- 
tible, than  they  have  been  found  in  other  indances.  The 
erganization  of  this  eftablifliment,  poffeffed  of  fuch  means 
to  control  the  operations  of  commerce,  as  well  as  to  facili- 
tate the  advance  of  financial  fupplies,  may,  into  our  political 
eonftitution  already  fo  complicated,  introduce  a new  prin- 
ciple of  aftion,  the  effeft  of  which  cannot  be  clearly  difeern- 
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ed.  Perhaps  ail  unbounded  field  will  be  opened  for  the  ex- 
tenfion  of  miniderial  influence  ; perhaps  an  unexpefted 
control  may  be  gained  to  the  people,  over  the  views  and 
meafures  of  the  executive. 

The  fufpeniion  of  cadi  payments  in  1797,  was  an  event, 
in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Thornton,  to  which  the  national 
bank  was  liable  from  its  very  nature ; the  probability  of 
which  has  been  too  dudioufly  concealed  ; and  to  the  recur- 
rence of  which  we  may  look  forward.  The  gold,  in  the 
coffers  of  the  bank,  had  been  much  reduced  by  the  effeft  of 
an  unfavourable  balance  of  trade.  The  alarms  of  invafion 
had  led  to  the  failure  of  fome  country  banks  in  the  north 
of  England  ; this  occafioned  a further  demand  of  guineas 
from  the  bank,  and  a diminution  in  the  circulating  notes 
of  London.  The  direftors  aggravated  the  didrefs,  and 
augmented  the  demand  for  guineas,  by  unadvifedly  fupprefl- 
ing  fome  of  their  notes,  inilead  of  enlarging  the  quantity. 
It  has  alfo  been  alleged,  that  the  loans  of  the  bank  to  go- 
vernment, which  occafioned  a limitation  in  its  difeount  of 
commercial  paper,  contributed,  by  their  indireft  and  una- 
voidable operation,  to  aggravate  that  didrefs  of  the  circula- 
tion which  was  chiefly  produced  by  other  caufes.  Although 
the  loans  to  government  could  have  no  tendency  to  diminifli 
the  fum  of  notes  in  circulation,  it  neverthelefs  tended  to 
didrefs  the  circulation,  by  rendering  that  fum  of  notes 
lefs  adequate  to  the  wants  of  commerce,  than  if  they  had 
flowed  into  the  market  through  the  ufual  channel  of  dif- 
counts.  The  fufpeniion  of  payments  in  fpecie  was  pro- 
perly continued,  according  to  Mr.  Thornton,  from  the 
permanence  of  thofe  circumftances  which  rendered  it  origi- 
nally neceffary : — an  unfavourable  exchange,  produced  partly 
by  our  heavy  expenditures,  but  chiefly  aggravated  by  valt 
importations  of  corn  ; and  the  prevalence,  till  the  eve  of 
peace,  of  alarms  about  hoftile  invaiions.  Mr.  Thornton 
maintains  that  the  circulating  paper  of  the  bank  of  England 
does  not  in  faft  amount  now  to  a greater  fum  than,  upon  an 
average  of  years,  was  in  circulation  before  the  fufpeniion  of 
cafli  payments.  ETpon  an  average  of  three  years,  ending  in 
December  1795,  their  amount,  according  to  the  evidence 
laid  before  parliament,  was  1 1,975,573 1.  By  a fubfequent 
ftatement  prefented  to  the  houfe  of  Commons,  they  amount- 
ed in  December  1800,  to  15,450,970k  From  the  difference 
between  thefe  two  fums,  Mr.  Thornton  infills  that  we  ought 
to  deduft  the  amount  of  two  millions,  confiding  of  one  and 
two  pound  notes,  which  according  to  him  have  difplaced 
in  the  circulation  an  equal  fum  of  guineas.  After  this  de- 
duction, there  (till  remains  the  fum  of  1,475,397  k by 
which  the  bank  paper  exceeded  in  1800,  its  average  amount 
before  the  fufpeniion  of  caih  payments.  But  in  the  fpring 
of  1801,  the  governor  of  the  bank  dated  to  the  houfe  of 
commons,  that  the  company  had  reduced  its  notes  to  a fum 
lefs,  by  about  a million  and  a half,  than  their  amount  in 
the  preceding  December.  Lord  King,  in  his  “Thoughts 
on  the  Reftriftion  of  Payments  in  Specie  at  the  Banks  of 
England  and  Ireland,”  8vo.  1803,  difputes  the  correftnef* 
of  Mr.  Thornton’s  ftatement;  and  alleges,  that  in  the 
ipring  of  1801,  the  iffue  of  notes  amounted  to  16,365,206k 
which  was  ilill  farther  increafed,  in  the  fummer  of  1802,  to 
16,747,300k  According  to  the  lail  account  prefented  to 
the  houie  of  commons,  the  bank  of  England  notes  in  cir- 
culation amounted  to  16,108,560k  If  we  compare,  fays 
his  lordfliip,  this  fum  with  the  above  average  of  three  years 
ending  in  December  1795,  even  after  we  add  to  the  latter 
the  whole  two  millions  of  which  Mr.  Thornton  fpeaks, 
and  which  feems  a very  large  allowance,  the  prefent  iffue 
from  the  bank  will  be  found  to  exceed  that,  which  was  for- 
merly convertible  into  fpecie,  by  fomething  lefs  than  oae- 
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fixth  of  the  whole.  If  we  confider  the  quick  circulation 
which  paper  admits  of,  and  the  increafe  which  an  accelerated 
rate  of  circulation  gives  to  the  effective  powers  of  currency, 
this  addition  of  almoft  one-fixth  muff  be  regarded  as  an 
immerrfe  augmentation  of  the  mafs  of  efficient  currency. 
While  the  iilue  of  bank  of  England  notes  was  moderate  and 
reftrained,  the  market  price  of  bullion,  particularly  of  filver 
bullion,  which  is  a more  certain  ftandard  than  gold,  becaufe 
it  is  a more  regular  article  of  commerce,  continued  very 
nearly  the  fame  as  its  eftabliihed  price  in  our  mint.  In  the 
fummer  of  1779,  however,  about  the  fame  time  with  the 
great  increafe  of  bank  paper,  a rapid  and  extraordinary  ad- 
vance took  place  in  the  market  price  of  bullion.  That  of 
filver  rofe  at  once  to  5s.  8d.  almoit  ten  per  cent,  above  the 
mint  price.  It  continued  to  rife  along  with  the  progreffive 
increafe  of  notes:  and  in  1801,  when  they  exceeded  fixteen 
millions,  it  was  as  high  as  6s.  more  than  16  per  cent,  and 
even  at  6s.  id.  more  than  17  percent,  above  the  mint  price. 
Thus  alfo,  while  the  iilue  of  the  bank  of  England  notes 
was  moderate  and  reftrained,  the  rate  of  exchange  at  Ham- 
burgh continued  in  favour  of  this  country,  being  from  three 
to  five  per  cent,  above  par.  But  in  the  fummer  of  1799, 
about  the  lame  time  with  the  great  increafe  of  bank  paper, 
a very  rapid  fall  took  place.  It  fell  at  once  to  32,  above 
eight  per  cent,  below  par  ; and  continued  to  fall  almoft  re- 
gularly, though  not  quite  fo  regularly,  as  the  price  of 
bullion  rofe,  along  with  the  progreffive  increafe  of  notes. 
At  the  commencement  of  1801,  when  they  exceeded  fixteen 
millions,  the  exchange  with  Hamburgh  was  as  low  as  29I. 
iqs.  almoft  16  per  cent,  below  par.  Lord  King  has  fub- 
joined  a fet  of  tables,  which  exhibit  the  remarkable  cor- 
lefpondence  between  the  variations  in  the  quantity  of  bank 
notes,  and  the  variations  in  the  price  of  bullion  and  rate  of 
exchange.  His  lordfhip  has  alfo  ffiewn,  that  the  paper 
currency  of  the  bank  of  Ireland  has  been  augmented  from 
621,917k  to  2,633,864k  ; and  that  its  notes  at  prefent  in 
circulation  exceed  more  than  four  times  the  amount  of  what 
were  in  circulation  when  the  aft  of  reftriftion  was  puffed. 
During  the  fame  period,  the  price  of  filver  in  Dublin  has 
experienced  a great  advance,  having  varied  from  6s.  6d.  to 
7s.  Iriffi  currency  ; an  increafe,  which,  eftimating  the  mint 
price  at  5s.  7d.  is  from  14  to  20  per  cent.  The  rate  of  ex- 
change between  Dublin  and  London  has  been  alfo  remark- 
ably affefted;  the  difference  having  progreffively  increafed 
from  84,  the  ordinary  difference,  to  10,  12,  14,  and  even  16. 
This  proof  of  the  depreciation  of  bank  of  Ireland  notes  has 
not  been  confined  to  the  courfe  of  exchange  with  London  ; 
but  is  felt  in  the  tranfaftions  of  Dublin  with  many  of  the 
provincial  towns,  where  thofe  notes  have  not  acquired  a 
general  circulation  ; the  currency  ftill  confifting  either  of 
fpecie,  or  of  country  notes.  In  confequence  of  this,  and 
of  the  depreciated  condition  of  the  Dublin  currency,  there 
is  an  aftual  difference  of  exchange  between  Dublin  and  thofe 
towns.  This  is  the  cafe,  for  inftance,  in  Belfaft  ; when  a pay- 
ment is  there  made  in  bank  of  Ireland  notes,  an  additional 
film  is  paid  proportional  to  the  difcount.  Hence  lord  King 
infers,  that  the  meafure  of  1 797  has  aftually  had  a pernicious 
influence  upon  the  fyllem  of  circulation  ; and  in  ftrong  terms 
deprecates  its  continuance.  Mr.  Thornton  ftates  the  fol- 
lowing fafts,  that  the  enumeration  of  country-banks  taken  in 
1800,  differed  from  that  taken  in  1797,  by  the  excefs  of 
386  above  353. 

It  is  not,  fays  Dr.  Smith  (ubi  infra),  by  augmenting 
the  capital  of  the  country,  but  by  rendering  a greater 
part  of  that  capital  aftive  and  produftive  than  would 
otherwiie  be  fo,  that  the  moft  judicious  operations  of 
banking  can  increafe  the  induftry  of  the  country.  That. 


part  of  his  capital  which  a dealer  is  obliged  to  keep  by 
him  unemployed,  and  in  ready  money  for  anfwering  occa- 
fional  demands,  is  fo  much  dead  flock,  which,  fo  long  as  it 
remains  in  this  fituation,  produces  nothing  either  to  him  or 
to  his  country.  The  judicious  operations  of  banking  ena- 
ble him  to  convert  this  dead  flock  into  aftive  and  produc- 
tive flock  ; into  materials  to  work  upon,  into  tools  to  work 
with,  and  into  provifions  and  fubfiilence  to  work  for  ; into 
flock  which  produces  fomething  both  to  himfelf  and  to 
his  country.  The  gold  and  filver  money  which  circulates  ia 
any  country,  and  by  means  of  which  the  produce  of  its 
land  and  labour  is  annually  circulated  and  diflributed  to 
the  proper  confumers,  is.  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  ready- 
money  of  the  dealer,  all  dead  flock.  It  is  a very  valuable 
part  of  the  capital  of  the  country,  which  produces  nothing 
to  the  country.  The  judicious  operations  of  banking,  by 
fubftituting  paper  in  the  room  of  a great  part  of  this  gold 
and  filver,  enable  the  country  to  convert  a great  part  of  this 
dead  flock  into  aftive  and  produftive  flock  ; into  flock 
which  produces  fomething  to  the  country.  The  gold  and 
filver  money  which  circulates  in  any  country  may  very  pro- 
perly be  compared  to  a highway,  which  while  it  circulates 
and  carries  to  market  all  the  grafs  and  corn  of  the  country, 
produces  itfelf  not  a fingle  pile  of  either.  The  judicious 
operations  of  banking,  by  providing,  if  I may  be  allowed 
fo  violent  a metaphor,  a fort  of  waggon-way  through  the 
air  ; enable  the  country  to  convert,  as  it  were,  a great  part 
of  its  highways  into  good  paflures  and  corn  fields,  and 
thereby  to  increafe  very  confiderably  the  annual  produce  of 
its  land  and  labour.  The  commerce  and  induftry  of  the 
country,  however,  it  muft  be  acknowledged,  though  they 
may  be  fomewhat  augmented,,  cannot  De  altogether  ij  ■> 
fecure,  when  they  are  thus,  as  it  were,  fufpended  upon  the 
Daedalian  wings  of  paper  money,  as  when  they  travel  about 
upon  the  folid  ground  of  gold  and  filver.  Over  and  above  the 
accidents  to  which  they  are  expofed  from  the  unfkilfulnefs 
cf  the  conduftors  of  this  paper  money,  they  are  liable  tu 
feveral  others,  from  which  no  prudence  or  fkill  of  thofe 
conduftors  can  guard  them.  Mr.  Hume  (Effavs,  voh  i„ 
Eff.  iii.  p.  301.)  expreffes  his  doubt  concerning  the  benefit 
of  banks  and  paper  credit.  That  provifions  and  labour, 
he  fays,  fhould  become  dear  by  the  increafe  of  trade  and 
money,  is,  in  many  refpefts,  an  inconvenience,  but  an  incon- 
venience that  is  unavoidable,  and  the  effeft  af  that  public 
wealth  and  profperity  which  are  the  end  of  all  our  wifhes. 
It  is  compenfated  by  the  advantages,  which  we  derive  from 
the  poffeffion  of  thefe  precious  metals,  and  the  weight 
which  they  give  the  nation  in  all  foreign  wars  and  negotia-- 
tions.  But  there  appears  no  reafon,  as  he  conceives,  for 
increafing  that  inconvenience  by  a counterfeit  money,  which 
foreigners  will  not  accept  of  in  any  payment,  and  which 
any  great  diforder  in  the  Hate  will  reduce  to  nothing.  (Sec 
Paper-Money.)  Inquiry  into  the  nature  and  effefts  of 
the  Paper  Credit  of  great  Britain,  by  Henry  Thornton, 
Efq,  M.P.  London,  1802.  Smith’s  Nature  and  Caufes  of 
the  Wealth  of  Nations,  voh  i . p , • 47 9 — 4.84.  . 

In  Scotland,  there  are  two  public  banks  erected  at  Edin- 
burgh ; of  which  the  one,  called  “ The  Bank  of  Scotland,’* 
was  eftabliihed  by  aft  of  parliament  in  1695  ; the  other, 
called  “The  Royal  Bank,”  by  royal  .charter  in  1727.  New 
banking  companies  have  been  alfo  erefted  within  the  laft.  - 
thirty  and  forty  years  in  almoft  every  confiderable  town,  and 
even  in  fome  country  villages.  The  bufinefs  of  the  country, 
fays  Dr.  Smith  (voh  i.  p.  442),  is  almoft  entirely  carried 
on  by  means  of  the  paper  of  thefe  different  banking  compa- 
nies, with  which  purchafes  and  payments  of  all  kinds  are 
commonly  made.  Silver  very  feldom  appears  except  in  ths- 
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ehar.ge  of  a twenty  fhilKrig  bank  note,  and  gold  feldome  ‘ 
But  though  the  conduft  of  all  thefe  different  companies  ha0 
not  been  unexceptionable,  and  has  accordingly  required  an 
aft  of  parliament  to  regulate  it  ; the  country,  notwithftanc  - 
jng,  has  derived  great  benefit  from  their  trade.  It  has  been 
afferted,  fays  this  writer,  that  the  trade  of  the  city  of  Glal- 
£ow  doubledin  about  fifteen  years  after  the  firft  eredtion  of 
the  banks  there;  and  that  the  trade  of  Scotland  has  more 
than  quadrupled  fince  the  firft  ereftion  of  the  two  public 
banks  at  Edinburgh.  Whether  this  ftatement  be  ftnftly  juft 
or  not,  it  is  certain,  that  the  trade  and  mduftry  of  Scotland 
have  increafed  very  confiderably  during  this  period,  and  it 
■muft  be  allowed,  asan  unqueftionable  fa£l,  that  the  banks  have 
greatly  contributed  to  this  increafe.  The  whole  value  of 
the  gold  and  filver,  which  circulated  in  Scotland  before  the 
union,  cannot  be  eftimated  at  lefs  than  a million  fterlmg. 
In  the  prefent  times,  lays  Dr.  Smith,  the  whole  circulation  of 
Scotland  cannot  beeftimated  at  lefs  than  two  millions, of  which 
that  part  which  coniifts  in  gold  and  filver,  moft  probably, 
does  not  amount  to  half  a million.  But  though  the  circulat- 
ing gold  and  filver  of  Scotland  have  fuffered  fo  great  a 
diminution  during  this  period,  its  real  riches  and  profpenty 
do  not  appear  to  have  fuffered  any.  In  agriculture,  manu- 
factures, and  trade,  on  the  contrary,  the  annual  produce  or 
its  lands  and  labour  has  evidently  been  augmented.  It  is 
chiefly  by  difcounting  bills  of  exchange,  that  is,  by  advanc- 
ing money  upon  them  before  they  are  due,  that  the  gieatei 
number  of  banks  and  bankers  iffue  their  promiffory  notes  ; 
deducting  always,  upon  the  fum  they  advance,  the  legal 
intereft  till  the  bill  fhall  become  due.  The  payment  of 
the  bill  when  it  becomes  due,  replaces  to  the  bank  the  value 
of  what  had  been  advanced,  together  with  a clear  profit  of 
the  intereft.  The  banker,  who  advances  to  the  merchant 
whofe  bill  he  difcounts,  not  gold  and  filver,  but  his  own 
promiffory  notes,  has  the  advantage  or  being  able  to  dif- 
.count  to  a greater  amount  by  the  whole  value  of  his  promif- 
fory notes,  which  he  finds  by  experience  are  commonly  in  cir- 
culation. He  is  hereby  enabled  to  make  his  clear  gain  of 
intereft  into  a much  larger  fum.  The  commerce  "of  Scotland 
was  much  lefs  confiderable  than  it  is  now,  when  the  two 
firft  banking  companies  were  eftablilhed,  and  thofe  compa- 
nies would  have  had  but  little  trade,  if  their  bufinefs  had 
been  reftriCted  to  the  difcounting  of  bills  of  exchange.  They 
invented,  therefore,  another  method  of  iffuing  their  promif- 
fory notes  ;by  granting,  what  they  Palled  “ cafti  accounts,” 
that  is,  by  giving  credit  to  the  extent  of  a certain  fum 
(e.  g.  2 or  3000  pounds),  to  any'  individual  who  could  pro- 
cure two  perfons  of  undoubted  credit  and  good  landed  eftate 
to  become  fecurity  for  him,  that  whatever  money  fliould 
be  advanced  to  him  within  the  fum  for  which  the  credit 
had  been  given,  fliould  be  repaid  upon  demand,  together 
with  the  legal  intereft.  Credits  of  a fimilar  kind  are 
commonly  granted  by  banks  and  bankers,  in  all  different 
parts  of  the  world.  But  the  eafy  terms  upon  which  the 
Scotch  banking  companies  accept  of  repayment  are,  fays 
Dr.  Smith,  peculiar  to  them,  and  have,  perhaps,  been  the 
principal  caufe,  both  of  the  great  trade  of  thefe  companies, 
and  of  the  benefits  which  the  country  has  received  from  it. 
Whoever  lias  a credit  of  this  kind  with  one  of  thefe  com- 
panies and  borrows  e.  g.  a thoufand  pounds  upon  it,  may 
repay  this  fum  by  piece-meal,  by  20I.  and  30I.  at  a time; 
the  company  difcounting  a proportionable  part  of  the  in- 
tereft of  the  great  fum  from  the  day  on  which  each  of  thofe 
fmall  fums  is  paid  in,  till  the  whole  be  in  this  manner  re- 
paid. All  merchants,  therefore,  and  almoft  all  men  of  bufi- 
nefs, find  it  convenient  to  keep  fucli  cafh  accounts  with 
them,  and  are  thereby  interefted  to  promote  the  trade  of  thofe 
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companies,  by  readily  receiving  their  notes  in  all  payments, 
and  by  encouraging  ail  thofe  with  whom  they  have  any  in- 
fluence to  do  the  fame,  The  banks,  when  their  cuftomers 
apply  to  them  for  money,  generally  advance  it  to  them  in 
their  own  promiffory  notes.  Thefe  the  merchants  pay 
away  to  the  manufacturers  for  goods,  the  manufacturers  to 
the  farmers  for  materials  and  provifions,  the  farmers  to  their 
landlords  for  rent,  the  landlords  repay  them  to  the  mer- 
chants for  the  conveniences  and  luxuries  with  which  they 
fupply  them,  and  the  merchants  again  return  them  to  the 
banks  in  order  to  balance  their  cafti  accounts,  or  to  replace 
what  they  may  have  borrowed  of  them  ; and  thus  almoft  the 
whole  money  bufinefs  of  the  country  is  tranfaCted  by  mean* 
of  them.  Hence  the  great  trade  of  thofe  companies. 

By  means  of  thefe  cafti  accounts,  every  merchant  can, 
without  imprudence,  carry  on  a greater  trade  than  he  other- 
wife  could  do.  If  there  are  two  merchants,  one  in  London, 
and  the  other  in  Edinburgh,  who  employ  equal  ftocks  in 
the  fame  branch  of  trade,  the  Edinburgh  merchant  can, 
without  imprudence,  carry  on  a greater  trade,  and  give  em- 
ployment to  a greater  number  of  people,  than  the  London 
merchant.  Tiie  London  merchant  muft  always  keep  by 
him  a confiderable  fum  of  money,  either  in  his  own  coffers, 
or  thofe  of  his  banker,  who  gives  him  no  intereft  for  it,  in 
order  to  anfwer  the  demands  continually  coming  upon  him 
for  payment  of  the  goods  which  he  purchafes  upon  credit. 
Let  the  ordinary  amount  of  this  fum  be  fuppofed  500I.  The 
value  of  the  goods  in  his  warehoufe  muft  always  be  lefs  by 
500I.  than  it  would  have  been,  had  he  not  been  obliged  to 
keep  fuch  a fum  unemployed.  Let  us  fuppofe  that  lie  gene- 
rally difpofes  of  his  whole  {lock  upon  hand,  or  of  goods  to 
the  value  of  his  whole  ftock  upon  hand,  once  in  the  year. 
By  being  obliged  to  keep  fo  great  a fum  unemployed,  lie 
muff  fell  in  a year  500I.  worth  lefs  goods  than  he  might 
otherwife  have  done.  His  annual  profits  muff  be  lefs  by  all 
that  he  could  have  made  by  the  fale  of  500I.  worth  more 
goods  ; and  the  number  of  people  employed  in  preparing 
his  goods  for  market,  muff  be  lefs  by  all  thofe  that  500I. 
more  ftock  could  have  employed.  The  merchant  in  Edin- 
burgh, on  the  other  hand,  keeps  no  money  unemployed  for 
anfwering  fuch  occafional  demands.  When  they  actually 
come  upon  him,  he  fatisfies  them  from  his  cafli  account  with 
the  bank,  and  gradually  replaces  the  fum  borrowed  with  the 
money  or  paper  which  comes  in  from  the  occafional  fales  of 
his  goods.  With  the  fame  ltock,  therefore,  he  can  without 
imprudence  have  at  all  times  in  his  warehoufe  a larger 
quantity  of  goods  than  the  London  merchant  ; and  can 
thereby  both  make  a greater  profit  himfelf,  and  give 
conftant  employment  to  a greater  number  of  induftrious 
people  who  prepare  thofe  goods  for  the  market.  Hence 
the  great  benefit  which  the  country  has  derived  from  this 
trade. 

The  late  multiplication  of  banking  companies  in  both 
parts  of  the  united  kingdom,  an  event  by  which  many  peo- 
ple have  been  much  alarmed,  inftead  of  diminifliing,  increafes 
the  fecurity  of  the  public.  It  obliges  all  of  them  to  be 
more  circumfpeft  in  their  conduct,  and,  by  not  extending 
their  currency  beyond  its  due  proportion  to  their  cafli,  to 
guard  themfelves  againft  thofe  malicious  runs,  which  the 
nvalfliip  of  fo  many  competitors  is  always  ready  to  bring 
upon  them.  It  reftrains  the  circulation  of  each  particular 
company  within  a narrower  circle,  and  reduces  their  circu- 
lating notes  to  a fmaller  number.  By  dividing  the  whole 
circulation  into  a greater  number  of  parts,  the  failure  of  any 
company,  an  accident  which,  in  the  courfe  of  things,  muft 
fometimes  happen,  becomes  of  lefs  confequence  to  the  pub- 
lic. This  free  competition  too  obliges  all  bankers  to  be 
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more  liberal  in  their  dealings  with  their  cuftomers,  left;  their 
rivals  fhould  carry  them  away.  In  general,  if  any  branch  of 
trade,  or  any  divifion  oflabour,  be  advantageous  to  the  pub- 
lic, the  freer  and  more  general  the  competition,  it  will  always 
be  the  more  fo.  Smith’s  Wealth  of  Nations,  vol.  i.  p.  446, 
&c.  p.  498,  &c. 

Bunks  of  Depofit  are  fuch  ns  are  inftituted  wholly  for  the 
benefit  of  the  public.  Of  tlxefe  Dr.  Smith  has  given  the 
following  account : “ The  currency  of  a great  ftate,  fuch 
as  France  or  England,  generally  confifts  almoft  entirely  of 
its  own  coin.  Should  this  currency,  therefore,  be  at  any 
time  worn,  dipt,  or  othenvife  degraded  below  its  ftandard 
value,  the  ftate  by  a reformation  of  its  coin  can  effedlually 
re-eftablilh  its  currency.  But  the  currency  of  a fmall  ftate, 
fuch  as  Genoa  or  Hamburgh,  can  feldom  confift  altogether 
In  its  own  coin,  but  mull  be  made  up,  in  a great  meafure, 
of  the  coins  of  all  the  neighbouring  ftates  with  which  its 
inhabitants  have  a continual  intercourfe.  Such  a ftate, 
therefore,  by  reforming  its  coin,  will  not  always  be  able  to 
reform  its  currency.  If  foreign  bills  of  exchange  are  paid 
in  this  currency,  the  uncertain  value  of  any  fum,  of  that  which 
is  in  its  own  nature  fo  uncertain,  mull  render  the  exchange 
always  very  much  againft  fuch  a ftate  ; its  currency  being, 
In  all  foreign  ftates,  neceflarily  valued  even  below  what  it  is 
worth. 

In  order  to  remedy  the  inconvenience  to  which  this  dif- 
advantageous  exchange  mull  have  fubjedled  their  merchants, 
fuch  fmall  ftates,  when  they  began  to  attend  to  the  intereil 
of  trade,  have  frequently  enaded,  that  foreign  bills  of  ex- 
change of  a certain  value  fhould  be  paid,  not  in  common 
currency,  but  by  an  order  upon,  or  by  a transfer  in  the 
books  of  a certain  bank,  eftablifhed  upon  the  credit,  and 
under  the  proteftion  of  the  ftate  ; this  bank  being  always 
obliged  to  pay,  in  good  and  true  money,  exadly  according 
to  the  ftandard  of  the  ftate.  The  bank  of  Venice  eftablifhed 
in  1157,  that  of  Genoa  in  1345,  that  of  Amfterdam  in 
1609,  that  of  Hamburgh  in  1619,  and  the  bank  of  Nu- 
remberg, feem  to  have  been  all  originally  eftablifhed  with 
this  view,  though  fome  of  them  may  have  afterwards  been 
made  fubfervient  to  other  purpofes.  The  money  of  fuch 
banks,  being  better  than  the  common  currency  of  the 
country,  neceflarily  bore  an  agio,  which  was  greater  or 
fmaller,  according  as  the  currency  was  fuppofed  to  be  more 
or  lefs  degraded  below  the  ftandard  of  the  ftate.  The  agio 
of  the  bank  of  Hamburgh,  for  example,  which  is  faid  to 
be  commonly  about  fourteen  per  cent,  is  the  fuppofed  dif- 
ference between  the  good  ftandard  money  of  the  ftate,  and 
the  dipt,  worn,  and  diminifhed  currency,  poured  into  it  from 
all  the  neighbouring  ftates. 

Before  1609,  the  great  quantity  of  dipt  and  worn  foreign 
coin  which  the  extenfive  trade  of  Amfterdam  brought  from 
all  parts  of  Europe,  reduced  the  value  of  its  currency  about 
nine  per  cent,  below  that  of  good  money  frefh  from  the 
mint.  Such  money  no  fooner  appeared  than  it  was  melted 
down  or  carried  away,  as  it  always  is  in  fuch  circumftances. 
The  merchants,  with  plenty  of  currency,  could  not  always 
find  a fufficient  quantity  of  good  money  to  pay  their  bills 
of  exchange  ; and  the  value  of  thofe  bills,  in  fpite  of  leveral 
regulations  which  were  made  to  prevent  it,  became  in  a 
gr'eat  meafure  uncertain. 

In  order  to  remedy  thefe  inconveniences,  a bank  was 
-eftablifhed  in  1609,  under  the  guarantee  of  the  city.  This 
bank  received  both  foreign  coin,  and  the  light  and  worn 
coin  of  the  country  at  its  real  intrinfic  value  in  the  good 
ftandard  money  of  the  country,  deducting  only  fo  much  as 
\vas  neceffary  for  defraying  the  expence  of  coinage,  and 
the  other  neceffary  expence  of  management.  For  the  value 
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which  remained  after  this  fmall  dedmftion  was  made,  it  gave 
a credit  in  its  books.  This  credit  was  called  bank  money, 
which,  as  it  reprefented  money  exatlly  according  to  the 
ftandard  of  the  mint,  was  always  of  the  fame  real  value, 
and  intrinfically  worth  more  than  current  money.  It  was 
at  the  fame  time  enabled,  that  all  bills  drawn  upon  or  nego- 
tiated at  Amfterdam,  of  the  value  of  fix  hundred  guilders 
and  upwards,  fhould  be  paid  in  bank  money,  which  at  once 
took  away  all  uncertainty  in  the  value  of  thofe  bills.  Every 
merchant,  in  confequence  of  this  regulation,  was  obliged 
to  keep  an  account  with  the  bank  in  order  to  pay  his  fo- 
reign bills  of  exchange,  which  neceflarily  occafioned  a cer- 
tain demand  for  bank  money. 

Bank  money,  over  and  above  both  its  intrinfic  fuperiority 
to  currency,  and  the  additional  value  which  this  demand 
neceflarily  gives  it,  has  likewife  fome  other  advantages.  It 
is  fecure  from  fire,  robbery,  and  other  accidents  ; the  city  ot 
Amfterdam  is  bound  for  it ; it  can  be  paid  away  by  a Ample 
transfer,  without  the  trouble  of  counting,  or  the  rifk  of 
tranfporting  it  from  one  place  to  another.  In  confequence 
of  thefe  different  advantages,  it  feems  from  the  beginning 
to  have  borne  an  agio,  and  it  is  generally  believed,  that  all 
the  money  originally  depolited  in  the  bank  was  allowed  to 
remain  there,  nobody  caring  to  demand  payment  ot  a debt 
which  he  could  fell  for  a premium  in  the  market.  By  de- 
manding payment  of  the  bank,  the  owner  of  a bank  credit 
would  lofe  this  premium.  As  a fhilling  frefh  from  the  mint, 
will  buy  no  more  goods  in  the  market  than  one  of  our 
common  worn  ftiillings,  lo  the  good  and  true  money  which 
might  be  brought  from  the  coffers  of  the  bank  into  thofe 
of  a private  perlon,  being  mixed  and  confounded  with  the 
common  currency  of  the  country,  would  be  of  no  more  va- 
lue than  that  currency,  from  which  it  could  no  longer  be 
readily  diftinguiflied.  While  it  remained  in  the  coffers  of 
the  bank,  its  luperiority  was  known  and  afeertained.  When 
it  had  come  into  thofe  of  a private  perfon,  its  fuperiority 
could  not  well  be  afeertained  without  more  trouble  than 
perhaps  the  difference  was  worth.  By  being  brought  from 
the  coffers  of  the  bank,  befides,  it  loft  all  the  other  advan- 
tages of  bank  money;  its  fecurity,  its  eafy  and  fafe  trans- 
ferability, its  ufe  in  paying  foreign  bills  of  exchange.  Over 
and  above  all  this,  it  could  not  be  brought  from  thofe  cof- 
fers, as  will  appear  by  and  by,  without  previoufly  paying 
for  the  keeping. 

Thofe  depofits  of  coin,  or  thofe  depofits  which  the  bank 
was  bound  to  reftore  in  coin,  conftituted  the  original  capital 
of  the  bank,  or  the  whole  value  of  what  was  reprefented 
by  what  is  called  bank  money.  At  prefent,  they  are  fup- 
pofed to  conftitute  but  a very  fmall  part  of  it.  In  order  to 
facilitate  the  trade  in  bullion,  the  bank  has  been  for  thefe 
many  years  in  the  practice  of  giving  credit  in  its  books  upon 
depofits  of  gold  and  filver  bullion.  This  credit  is  generally 
about  five  per  cent,  below  the  mint  price  of  fuch  bullion. 
The  bank  grants  at  the  fame  time  what  is  called  a recipice 
or  receipt,  entitling  the  perfon  who  makes  the  depofit,  or 
the  bearer,  to  take  out  the  bullion  again  at  any  time  within 
fix  months,  upon  transferring  to  the  bank  a quantity  of 
bank  money  equal  to  that  for  which  credit  had  been  given 
in  its  books  when  the  depofit  was  made,  and  upon  paying 
one-fourth  per  cent,  for  the  keeping,  if  the  depofit  was  in 
filver  ; and  one-half  per  cent,  if  it  was  in  gold  ; but  at  the 
fame  time  declaring,  that  in  default  of  fuch  payment,  and 
upon  the  expiration  of  this  term,  the  depofit  fhould  belong 
to  the  bank  at  the  price  at  which  it  had  been  received,  or 
for  which  credit  had  been  given  in  the  transfer  books. 
What  is  thus  paid  for  the  keeping  of  the  depofit  may  be 
confidercd  as  a fort  of  warehouie  rent  ; and  why  this  ware- 
4 C houfe 
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„ , , , r , , „ r . for  fj.  two  to  three  per  cent,  above  the  mint  price.  The  price 

houfe  rent  fhould  be  fo  mi-ca  ^ea  S ‘‘  „ f the  receipt,  and  the  price  of  the  bank  money,  com- 

f— ' rpaW  have  been  affiened-  ThC  1,  6 pound  or  make  up  between  them  the  full  value  or  price  of 

the  bullion. 


af- 


ver,  feveral  different  reafons  have  been  affigned 
nel's  of  gold,  it  has  been  faid,  is  more  difficult  to  pe 
certained  than  that  of  filver.  Frauds  are  more  eafny  prac- 
tifed,  and  occafion  a greater  lofs  in  the  moll  precious  metal. 
Silver,  befides,  being  the  ftandard  metal,  the  Hate,  it  has 
been  faid,  wilhes  to  encourage  more  the  making  of  deponts 
of  filver  than  thole  of  gold. 

Depofits  of  bullion  are  moll  commonly  made  when  the 
rice  is  fomewhat  lower  than  ordinary  ; and  they  are  taken 


Upon  depofits  of  the  coin  current  in  the  country,  the 
bank  grants  receipts  likewife  as  well  as  bank  credits  ; but 
tliofe  receipts  are  frequently  of  no  value,  and  will  bring  no 
price  in  the  market.  Upon  ducatoons,  for  example,  which 
in  the  currency  pafs  for  three  guilders  three  ftivers  each, 
the  bank  gives  a credit  of  three  guilders  only,  or  five  per 
Sra.mffiTvhenTt  h^Ttol^T^  Holland,  the  mar-  cent  below  their  current  value.  It  grants  a receipt  likewife 
ke  pne  of  bullion  iT  generally  above  the  mint  price,  for  entitling  the  bearer  to  take  out  the  number  of  ducatoons 
the  fame  reafon  that  it  wfs  fo  in  England  before  the  late  re-  deposited  at  any  time  within  fix  months  upon  paying  one, 
formation  of  the  gold  coin.  The  difference  is  faid  to  be  fourth  per  cent,  for  the  keeping.  This  receipt  will  fre, 
commonly  from  about  fix  to  fixteen  ftivers  upon  the  mark,  quently  bring  no  price  in  the  market  Three  gui  ders  bank 
or  emht  ounces  of  filver  of  eleven  parts  fine,  and  one  part  money  generally  fell  in  the  market  for  three  guilders  three 
alloy?  The  bank  price,  or  the  credit  which  the  bank  gives  ftivers,  the  full  value  of  the  ducatoons,  if  they  were  taken 
for  the  depofits  of  fuch  filver  (when  made  in  foreign  coins  out  oi  the  bank  ; and  before  they  can  be  taken  out,  one- 
of  which  the  finenefs  is  well  krmwn  and  afeertained,  fuch  as  fourth  per  cent,  muft  be  paid  for  the  keeping,  which  would 
Mexico  dollars'!,  is  twenty-two  guilders  the  mark;  the  be  mere  lofs  to  the  holder  of  the  receipt.  If  the  agio  of 
mint-price  is  about  twenty-three  guilders,  and  the  market  the  bank,  however,  fhould  at  any  time  fall  to  three  per 
price  is  from  twenty-three  guilders  fix,  to  twenty-three  cent,  fuch  receipts  might  bring  forne  price  in  the  market, 
guilders  fixteen  ftivers,  or  from  two  to  three  per  cent,  above  and  might  fell  for  one  and  three-fourths  per  cent.  But 
flie  mint  price.  The  proportions  between  the  bank  price,  the  agio  of  the  bank  being  now  generally  about  five  per 
the  mint  price,  and  the  market  price,  of  gold  bullion,  are  cent,  fuch  receipts  are  frequently  allowed  to  expire,  or,  as 
nearly  the  fame.  A perfon  can  generally  fell  his  receipt  for  they  exprefs  it,  to  fall  to  the  bank.  1 he  receipts  which 
the  difference  between  the  mint  price  of  bullion  and  the  ««*  for  deoofits  of  cold  ducats  fall  to  it  vet  more  fre- 


market  price.  A receipt  for  bullion  is  almoft  always  worth 
fomething,  and  it  very  feldom  happens,  therefore,  that  any 
body  fuffers  his  receipt  to  expire,  or  allows  his  bullion  to 
fall  to  the  bank  at  the  price  at  which  it  had  been  received 
either  by  not  taking  it  out  before  the  end  of  the  fix  months 
or  by  neglecting  to  pay  the  one-fourth  or  one-half  per 
cent,  in  order  to  obtain  a new  receipt  for  another  fix 
months.  This,  however,  though  it  happens  feldom,  is 
’ faid  to  happen  fometimes,  and  more  frequently  with  regard 
to  filver,  on  account  of  the  higher  warehouse  rent  which 
is  paid  for  keeping  of  the  more  precious  metal. 

The  perfon  who  by  making  a depofit  of  bullion  obtains 
both  a bank  credit  and  a receipt,  pays  his  bills  of  exchange 
-as  they  become  due  with  his  bank  credit ; and  either  fells 


are  given  for  depofits  of  gold  ducats  fall  to  it  yet  more  fre- 
quently, becaufe  a higher  warehoufe  rent,  or  one  half  per 
cent,  muft  be  paid  for  the  keeping  of  them  before  they 
can  be  taken  out  again.  The  five  per  cent,  which  the  bank 
gains,  when  depofits  either  of  coin  or  bullion  are  allowed 
to  fall  to  it,  may  be  confidered  as  the  war.ehoufe  rent  for 
the  perpetual  keeping  of  fuch  depofits. 

The  fum  of  bank  money  for  which  the  receipts  are  ex- 
pired muft  be  very  confiderable.  It  muft  comprehend  the 
whole  original  capital  of  the  bank,  which,  it  is  generally 
fuppofed,  has  been  allowed  to  remain  there  from  the  time 
it  was  firft  depofited,  nobody  caring  either  to  renew  his  re- 
ceipt or  to  take  out  his  depofit,  as  for  the  reafons  already 
affigr.ed,  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  could  be  done  with- 
out lofs.  But  whatever  may  be  the  amount  of  this  fum, 


or  keeps  his  receipt  according  as  he  judges  that  the  price  the  proportion  which  it  bears  to  the  whole  mafs  of  bank 


of  bullion  is  likely  to  rife  or  to  fall.  The  receipt  and  the 
bank  credit  feldom  keep  long  together,  and  there  is  no  oc- 
cafion that  they  (hould.  The  perfon  who  has  a receipt, 
and  who  wants  to.  take  out  bullion,  finds  always  plenty  of 
bank  credits,  or  bank  money  to  buy  at  the  ordinary  price  ; 
and  the  perfon  who  has  bank  money,  and  wants  to  take 
out  bullion,  finds  receipts  always  in  equal  abundance. 

The  owners  of  bank  credits,  and  the  holders  of  receipts, 
conftitute  two  different  forts  of  creditors  againft  the  bank. 
The  holder  of  a receipt  cannot  draw  out  the  bullion  for 
which  it  is  granted,  without  re-affigning  to  the  bank  a fum 
of  bank  money  equal  to  the  price  at  which  the  bullion  had 
teen  received.  If  he  has  no  bank  money  of  his  own,  he 
muft  purchafe  it  of  thofe  who  have  it.  The  owner  of 
bank  money  cannot  draw  out  bullion  without  producing  to 
the  bank  receipts  for  the  quantity  which  he  wants.  If  he 
has  none  of  his  own,  he  muft  buy  them  of  thofe  who  have 
them.  The  holder  of  a receipt,  when  he  purchafes  bank 
money,  purchafes  the  power  of  taking  out  a quantity  of 
bullion,  of  which  the  mint  price  is  five  per  cent,  above  the 
bank  price.  The  agio  of  five  per  cent,  therefore,  which 
he  commonly  pays  for  it,  is  paid,  not  for  an  imaginary,  But 
for  a real  value.  The  owner  qf  bank  money,  when  he  pur- 
chafes a receipt, 'purchafes  the  power  of  taking  out  a quan- 
tity of  bullion  of  which  the  market  price  is  commonly  from 


money  is  fuppofed  to  be  very  fmall.  The  bank  of  Amfter- 
dam  has  for  thefe  many  years  paft  been  the  great  warehoufe 
of  Europe  for  bullion,  for  which  the  receipts  are  very  fel- 
dom allowed  to  expire,  or,  as  they  exprefs  it,  to  fall  to 
the  bank.  The  far  greater  part  of  the  bank  money,  or  of 
the  credits  upon  the  books  of  the  bank,  is  fuppofed  to  have 
been  created,  for  thefe  many  years  paft,  by  fuch  depofits 
which  the  dealers  in  bullion  are  continually  both  making 
and  withdrawing. 

No  demand  can  be  made  upon  the  bank  but  by  means  of 
a recipice  or  receipt.  The  fmaller  mafs  of  bank  money, 
for  which  the  receipts  are  expired,  is  mixed  and  confounded 
with  the  much  greater  mafs  for  which  they  are  ftill  in 
force  ; fo  that,  though  there  may  be  a confiderable  fum  of 
bank  money,  for  which  there  are  no  receipts,  there  is  no 
fpecific  fum  or  portion  of  it  which  may  not  at  any  time  be 
demanded  by  one.  The  bank  cannot  be  debtor  to  two 
perfons  for  the  fame  thing  ; and  the  owner  of  bank  money 
who  has  no  receipt,  cannot  demand  payment  of  the  bank 
till  he  buys  one.  In  ordinary  and  quiet  times,  he  can  find 
no  difficulty  in  getting  one  to  buy  at  the  market  price, 
which  generally  correfpOnds  with  the  price  at  which  he 
can  fell  the  coin  or  bullion  it  entitles  him  to  take  out  of 
the  bank. 

It  might  be  otherwife  during  a public  calamity ; an 

invafion 
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invafiOTi  for  example,  fuch  as  that  of  the  French  in  1672. 
The  owners  or  bank  money  being  then  all  eager  to  draw 
it  out  of  the  bank,  in  order  to  have  it  in  their  own  keep- 
ing, the  demand  for  receipts  might  raife  their  price  ,to  an 
exorbitant  height.  The  holders  of  them  might  form  extra- 
vagant expectations,  and  inftead  of  two  or  three  per  cent, 
demand  half  the  bank  money  for  which  credit  had  been 
given  upon  the  depofits  that  the  receipts  had  been  refpec- 
tively  granted  for.  The  enemy,  informed  of  the  conllitu- 
tion  of  the  bank,  might  even  buy  them  up,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  carrying  away  of  the  treafure.  In  fuch  emer- 
gencies, the  bank,  it  is  fuppofed,  would  break  through  its 
ordinary  rule  of  making  payment  only  to  the  holders  of  re- 
ceipts- The  holders  of  receipts,  who  had  no  bank  money, 
muft  have  received  within  two  or  three  per  cent,  of  the  va- 
lue of  the  depolit  for  which  their  refpedive  receipts  had 
been  granted.  The  bank,  therefore,  it  is  faid,  would  in 
this  cafe  make  no  fcruple  of  paying,  either  with  money  or 
bullion,  the  full  value  of  what  the  owners  of  bank  money, 
who  could  get  no  receipts,  were  credited  for  in  its  books  : 
paying  at  the  fame  time  two  or  three  per  cent,  to  fuch 
holders  of  receipts  as  had  no  bank  money,  that  being  the 
whole  value  which  in  this  ftate  of  things  could  jultly  be 
fuppofed  due  to  them. 

Even  in  ordinary  and  quiet  times  it  is  the  intereft  of  the 
holders  of  receipts  to  deprefs  the  agio,  in  order  either  to 
buy  bank  money  (and  confequently  the  bullion,  which  their 
receipts  would  then  enable  them  to  take  out  of  the  bank) 
fo  much  cheaper,  or  to  fell  their  receipts  to  thofe  who  have 
bank  money,  aud  who  want  to  take  out  bullion,  fo  much 
dearer  ; the  price  of  a receipt  being  generally  equal  to  the 
difference  between  the  market  price  of  bank  money  and 
that  of  the  coin  or  bullion  for  which  the  receipt  had  been 
granted.  It  is  the  intereft  of  the  owners  of  bank  money, 
on  the  contrary,  to  raife  the  agio,  in  order  either  to  fell 
their  bank  money  fo  much  dearer,  or  to  buy  a receipt  fo 
much  cheaper.  To  prevent  the  ftock  jobbing  tricks  which 
thefe  oppofite  interefts  might  fometimes  occafion,  the  bank 
has  of  late  years  come  to  the  refolution  to  fell  at  all  times 
bank  money  for  currency,  at  five  per  cent.  agio,  and  to  buy 
it  again  at  four  per  cent.  agio.  In  confequence  of  this  re- 
folution, the  agio  can  never  either  rife  above  five,  or  fink 
below  four  per  cent,  and  the  proportion  between  the  market 
price  of  bank  and  that  of  current  money,  is  kept  at  all 
times  very  near  to  the  proportion  between  their  intrinfic 
values.  Before  this  refolution  was  taken,  the  market  price 
©f  bank  money  ufed  fometimes  to  rife  fo  high  as  nine  per 
cent,  agio,  and  fometimes  to  fink  fo  low  as  par,  according 
as  oppofite  interefts  happened  to  influence  the  market. 

The  bank  of  Amfterdam  profeffes  to  lend  out  no  part  of 
what  is  depofited  with  it,  but,  for  every  guilder  for  which 
it  gives  credit  in  its  books,  to  keep  in  its  repofitories  the 
value  of  a guilder  either  in  money  or  bullion.  That  it  keeps 
in  its  repofitories  all  the  money  or  bullion  for  which  there 
are  receipts  in  force,  for  which  it  is  at  all  times  liable  to  be 
called  upon,  and  which,  in  reality,  is  continually  going 
from  it  and  returning  to  it  again,  cannot  well  be  doubted. 
But  whether  it  does  fo  likewife  with  regard  to  that  part  of 
its  capital,  for  which  the  receipts  are  long  ago  expired,  for 
which  in  ordinary  and  quiet  times  it  cannot  be  called  upon, 
and  which  in  reality  is  very  likely  to  remain  with  it  for  ever, 
or  as  long  as  the  ftates  of  the  United  Provinces  fubfift,  may 
perhaps  appear  more  uncertain.  At  Amfterdam,  however, 
no  point  of  faith  is  better  eftabliflied  than  that  for  every 
guilder,  circulated  as  bank  money,  there  is  a correfpondent 
guilder  in  gold  or  filver  to  be  found  in  the  treafure  of  the 
bank.  The  city  is  guarantee  that  it  Ihould  be  fo.  The 
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bank  is  under  the  direction  of  four  reigning  burgomaftem, 
who  are  changed  every  year.  Each  new  fet  oi  burgo- 
mafters  vifits  the  trealure,  compares  it  with  the  books, 
receives  it  upon  oath,  and  delivers  it  over  with  the  fame 
awful  folemnity  to  the  fet  which  fucceeds  ; and  in  that 
fober  and  religious  country,  oaths  are  not  yet  difregarded. 
A rotation  of  this  kind  feems  alone  a fufficient  fecurity 
againft  any  pradtices  which  cannot  be  avowed.  Amidit  all 
the  revolutions  which  faction  has  ever  occalioned  in  the  go- 
vernment of  Amfterdam,  the  prevailing  party  has  at  no., 
time  accufed  their  predeceffors  of  infidelity  in  the  admini-, 
ftration  of  the  bank.  No  accufation  could  have  affedled 
more  deeply  the  reputation  and  fortune  of  the  difgraced 
party,  and  if  fuch  an  accufation  could  have  been  fupported, 
we  may  be  affured,  that  it  would  have  been  brought.  In 
1672,  when  the  French  king  was  at  Utrecht,  the  bank  of 
Amfterdam  paid  fo  readily  as  left  no  doubt  of  the  fidelity 
with  which  it  had  obferved  its  engagements.  Some  of  the 
pieces  which  were  then  brought  from  its  repofitories  ap-, 
peared  to  have  been  fcorched  with  the  fire  which  happened 
in  the  town-houfe  foon  after  the  bank  was  eftabliflied. 
Thofe  pieces,  therefore,  muft  have  lain  there  from  that 
time. 

What  may  be  the  amount  of  the  treafure  in  the  bank, 
is  a queftion  which  has  long  employed  the  fpeculations  of 
the  curious.  Nothing  but  conjecture  can  be  offered  con- 
cerning it.  It  is  generally  reckoned  that  there  are  about 
two  thoufand  people  who  keep  accounts  with  the  bank,  and 
allowing  them  to  have,  one  with  another,  the  value  of  fif- 
teen hundred  pounds  fterling  lying  upon  their  refpeCtive  ac-, 
counts  (a  very  large  allowance),  the  whole  quantity  of  bank 
money,  and  confequently  of  treafure  in  the  bank,  will 
amount  to  about  three  millions  fterling,  or  at  eleven  guilders 
the  pound  fterling,  thirty-three  millions  of  guilders  ; a great 
fum,  and  fufficient  to  carry  on  a very  extenfive  circulation, 
but  vaftly,  below  the  extravagant  ideas  which  fome  people 
have  formed  of  this  treafure. 

The  city  of  Amfterdam  derives  a confiderable  revenue 
from  the  bank.  Befides  what  may  be  called  the  warehoufe 
rent  above  mentioned,  each  perfon,  upon  firft  opening  an 
account  with  the  bank,  pays  a fee  of  ten  guilders  : and  for 
every  new  account,  three  guilders  three  ftivers  : for  every 
transfer  two  ftivers  ; and  if  the  transfer  is  for  lefs  than  three 
hundred  guilders,  fix  ftivers,  in  order  to  difeourage  the  mul- 
tiplicity of  fmall  tranfadlions.  The  perfon  who  negleCts  to 
balance  his  account  twice  in  the  year,  forfeits  twenty-five 
guilders.  The  perfon  who  orders  a transfer  for  more  than 
is  upon  his  account,  is  obliged  to  pay  three  per  cent,  for 
the  fum  overdrawn,  and  his  order  is  fet  afide  into  the  bar- 
gain. The  bank  is  fuppofed  too  to  make  a confiderable 
profit  by  the  fale  of  the  foreign  coin  or  bullion  which  fome- 
times falls  to  it  by  the  expiring  of  receipts,  and  which  is 
always  kept  until  it  can  be  fold  with  advantage.  It  makes  a 
profit  likewife  by  felling  bank  money  at  five  per  cent,  agio, 
and  buying  it  in  at  four.  Thefe  different  emoluments 
amount  to  a good  deal  more  than  what  is  neceffary  for  pay- 
ing the  falaries  of  officers,  and  defraying  the  expence  of 
management.  What  is  paid  for  the  keeping  of  bullion 
upon  receipts,  is  alone  fuppofed  to  amount  to  a neat  annual 
revenue  of  between  one  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  and 
two  hundred  thoufand  guilders.  Public  utility,  however, 
and  not  revenue,  was  the  original  objedt  of  this  inftitution. 
Its  objeft  was  to  relieve  the  merchants  from  the  inconve- 
nience of  a difadvantageous  exchange.  The  revenue  which 
has  arifen  from  it  was  unforefeen,  and  may  be  confidered 
as  accidental.  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations,  vol.  ii.  p.219 
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Bank  of  France  was  firft  proje&ed  bv  Mr.  Law,  a native 
of  Scotland,  with  a view  of  paying  oft  the  public  debts  o 
France,  by  drawing  its  creditors  into  the  newly  projected 
Miffifiippi  and  India  companies,  and  erefted  in  the  year  1 7 1 0. 

It  was  taken  into  the  king’s  hands  in  I7iS,  and  denominated 
the  royal  bank  ; and  by  its  union  with  both  the  companies 
above-mentioned,  formed  a bubble,  which  occanoned  great 
confufion  and  diftrefs  in  the  year  1720.  . 

Bank,  Million,  derived  its  name  from  king  William  s 
million  lottery  in  the  year  1695  ; the  proprietors  agreeing  in 
partnerfliip  to  purchafe  tickets  in  this  lottery.  Iheyaltei- 
wards  purchafed  many  reverfions  of  the  14  per  cent,  an- 
nuities, and  admitted  many  proprietors  of  annuities  to  pur- 
chafe their  joint  dock,  which  amounted  to  500,000!.  1 hey 
were  a partnerfliip  by  deed  enrolled  in  chancery,  in  the  year 
i“2  i.  They  divided  5 per  cent,  till  Lady-day  1728,  when 
they  reduced  their  annual  dividend  to  4 per  cent,  and  it  was 
atrain  raifed  to  5 per  cent,  which  it  continued  until  its  diffo- 
lution. 

Bank  of  Loan , Copenhagen,  has  a capital  ftock,  confining 
of  500,000  rix-dollars,  each  being  of  the  value  of  about 
4s.  6d.  iterling.  Its  notes  are  received  in  payment  of  the 
royal  revenues.  It  lends  money  on  pledges,  not  exceeding 
TOO  rix  dollars,  at  an  intereft  of  4 per  cent.  In  1762,  his 
Danifli  majefty  direfted  the  bank  for  current  bank-notes,  to 
exchange  their  100  rix-dollar  notes,  for  notes  of  50,  10,  or  1 
rix-dollar  ; and  not  to  pay  to  any  one  perfon  above  one 
crown  in  fpecie. 

Bank  of  Rotterdam  was  erefted  in  1635.  It  pays  bills  of 
exchange  in  large  money,  and  only  10  per  cent,  in  (hillings. 

Bank  of  Affignation,  a new  bank  eltabliflied  in  RulTia 
during  the  hoftilities  againft  the  Turks.  When  copper- 
money  could  not  be  coined  with  fufhcient  expedition  to 
anfwer  the  neceffitfes  of  the  ftate,  bank  notes  to  the  value 
©f  50,  75,  and  100  rubles,  in  copper,  were  iffued.  Thefe 
notes  are  changed  at  the  bank  in  Peterfburgh  and  Mofcow. 
The  former  is  a brick  building,  containing  feveral  vaulted 
rooms,  each  capable  of  holding  400,000!.  of  copper  coin  in 
bags,  piled  one  above  another.  Since  the  year  1784,  the 
eld  bank  notes  were  called  in,  and  a new  iffue  made  to  the 
acknowledged  amount  of  100,000,000  rubles,  in  notes  of  5, 
10,  15,  25,  and  100  rubles.  On  the  firft  appearance  of  this 
paper,  it  was  received,  particularly  in  the  remote  parts  of  the 
empire,  not  without  difficulty,  and  the  difeount  againft  it 
was  commonly  about  3;,  and  in  fome  places  even  6 per 
lent.  The  obvious  advantages,  however,  over  copper  money, 
fcon  recommended  it  to  general  ufe,  and  it  was  found  fo 
beneficial  to  commerce,  that  in  1779  the  difeount  in  favour 
of  filver  fpecie  was  only  1 per  cent,  and  it  bore  a premium 
of  1 A per  cent,  over  copper  money.  But  fo  large  a quan- 
tity was  circulated,  and  the  loans  to  government  fo  lowered 
the  credit  of  the  ftate,  that  in  1790  the  difeount  agaii.ft  the 
paper  currency  was  near  20  per  cent. 

The  l.oan  Barth  is  an  inftitution  eftablilhed  at  Peterfburgh 
ft>r  the  benefit  of  the  nobility  and  corporations.  With  this 
view  Catherine  II.,  in  1786,  made  a depofit  of  22  millions  of 
rubles  for  the  nobility,  1 1 millions  for  the  corporate  towns, 
and  3 millions  for  the  province  of  Taurida,  to  be  lent  out 
for  the  improvement  of  rural  economy,  of  focial  induftry, 
and  the  benefit  of  civilization  in  general.  This  bank  lends 
only  on  real  eftates.  As  the  value  of  a landed  eftate  in 
Ruffia  is  eftimated  according  to  the  number  of  boors  upon 
it,  the  bank  takes  the  boors  at  40  rubles  per  head  ; fo  that 
the  proprietor  of  an  eftate,  requiring  the  loan  of  1000  rubles, 
muft  give  25  boors  as  his  pledge.  The  loan  is  made  for  20 
years  ; the  mortgagor  annually  paying  5 per  cent,  intereft, 
and  3 per  cent,  on  the  capital,  fo  that  after  20  years  he  has 


paid  back  the  whole  of  his  loan.  The  loans  are  fubjeft  to 
no  other  limitations  than  what  arife  from  the  value  and  the 
fecurity  of  the  pledge  ; every  one  being  allowed  to  apply 
for  and  receive  as  much  money  as  he  is  capable  of  laying 
down  a lawful  pledge  for.  The  bank,  however,  lends  no 
fum  under  1000  rubles,  and  only  by  thoufands,  for  the  fake 
of  avoiding  perplexing  accounts.  The  mortgaged  property 
is  fubjeft  to  no  fuit,  to  no  confifcation,  nor  to  any  demands 
from  th£  crown  or  from  private  individuals.  Every  four 
years  one  part  of  the  pawn  is  difeharged,  equal  in  value  to 
that  part  of  the  capital  already  paid.  The  bank  can  re- 
deem eftates  elfewhere  mortgaged  or  appropriated  to  the 
payment  of  debts  ; and  mortgaged  eftates  may  be  fold  ; but 
in  that  cafe  the  purchafer  takes  upon  himfelf  all  the  obli- 
gations which  the  feller  was  under  to  the  bank.  The  mu- 
nicipal magiftrate  vouches  for  the  worth  of  the  pledge;  and 
muft  be  refponfible  for  it.  The  intereft  is  paid  annually. 
The  bank  gives  ten  days  grace  ; whoever  exceeds  one  month 
pays  a ftated  penalty  per  cent,  and  this  likewife  holds  good 
the  lecond  and  third  month.  If  payment  be  delayed  be- 
yond three  months,  the  mortgaged  eftate  is  taken  into 
charge  by  the  noble  court  of  wards.  The  intereft  and  fines- 
are  paid  from  the  incomings  of  the  eftate,  and  the  remainder 
is  paid  to  the  proprietor.  The  inhabitants  of  towns  obtain 
loans  on  their  real  eftates,  paying  only  4 per  cent,  intereft, 
and  3 per  cent,  capital,  and  are  confequently  freed  from 
their  debt  in  22  years.  S torch’s  Pift.  of  Peterib.  p.  2 1 1. 

Ban  k of  Philadelphia,  called  the  hank  of  the  United  States  f 
was  founded  in  1787,  and  incorporated  by  aft  of  Congrefs,- 
Feb.  25,  1791,  under  the  latter  appellation  ; and  feems  to 
have  been  fuccefsful ; as  it  divides  a profit  of  81.  per  cent- 
annually,  paid  half-yearly.  Its  capital  ftock  was  1 o millions 
of  dollars.  The  ftock-holders  are  to  continue  a corporate 
body  by  the  aft,  until  the  4th  day  of  March,  1811  ; and 
are  capable  of  holding  property  to  an  amount  not  exceeding, 
in  the  whole,  15  millions  of  dollars. 

Bank  of  Stockholm  owes  its  origin  to  Palmffiur,  a mer- 
chant, who  carried  on  an  extenfive  trade,  and  poffeffed  great 
property  in  iron  mines.  He  eftablilhed  at  Stockholm  a 
bank  for  the  purpofe  of  exchanging  and  lending  money, 
divided  into  two  departments.  Such  was  his  credit,  and 
fuch  were  his  refources,  that,  though  he  was  the  only 
banker  in  the  kingdom,  and  his  conneftions  of  courfe  very 
extenfive,  the  notes  which  he  iffued  at  the  intereft  of  8 per 
cent,  for  a term  of  ten  years  and  upwards,  were  circulated 
through  the  kingdom,  and  received  as  calh  by  the  trading 
part  of  the  nation.  In  procefs  of  time,  by  the  iffue  of  ' 
counterfeit  notes  and  other  unfavourable  circumftances,  the 
bank  was  drained  of  calh,  and  its  credit  was  in  danger  of 
finking  into  difrepute.  In  this  dilemm  a Palmlhut  applied 
to  Charles  XT.,  and  induced  the  king  to  take  the  bank 
under  his  royal  direftion.  Accordingly,  the  king  appointed 
Palmlhut  direftor,  and  having  eftablilhed  the  credit  of  the 
bank,  transferred  the  direftion  of  it  to  the  ftates  of  the 
kingdom  affembled  in  1688  ; and  declared  himfelf  and  his 
fucceffors  proteftors  of  the  bank,  but  renounced  all  inter- 
ference in  the  difpofal  of  the  money.  The  ftates  being  thus 
declared  guarantees,  proprietors,  and  direftors  of  the  bank,  fe- 
veral regulations  were  made.  The  bank  was  permitted  to  lend 
money  on  good  fecurity,  at  the  intereft  of  8 per  cent,  but 
to  pay  for  all  money  borrowed  only  6 per  cent.  ; the  deb- 
tors to  difeharge  intereft  upon  intereft,  but  the  bank  not  to 
pay  intereft  upon  intereft  ; all  the  king’s  revenues  were  to  be 
depofited  in  the  bank,  without  receiving  intereft.  The  bank 
was  empowered  to  iffue  notes  not  exceeding  the  value  of 
thirty-fix  dollars  copper-mint,  or  ten  (hillings  ; and  it  was  : 
finally  rtfolved,  that  the  ftates,-  or  thofe  whom  they  ffiould'- 
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depute,  fhould  have  the  power  of  infpeeting  the  accounts, 
and  inquiring  into  the  nature  of  its  conftitution.  By  thefe 
regulations  the  credit  and  riches  of  the  bank  increafed  to 
fuch  a degree,  that  towards  the  clofe  of  the  17th  century, 
it  became  the  univerfal  depoiitary  of  the  whole  kingdom, 
both  as  to  public  and  private  circulation,  and  lowered  the 
intereft  from  8 to  7,  and  afterwards  to  6,  4,  and  3 per 
cent.  In  return,  the  intereft  for  all  money  borrowed, 
or  depofited  in  the  bank  by  way  of  loan,  was  likewife 
leffened  from  6 to  4^,  3,  and  2 per  cent.  The  large 
quantity  of  copper  money  then  current  in  the  country, 
being,  by  its  bulk  and  weight,  extremely  inconvenient,  the 
circulation  of  bank  notes  became  advantageous  to  com- 
merce. From  iyiqto  17 17,  the  bank,  fupplied  Charles  XII. 
vVith  fuch  coniiderable  fums,  that  the  revenues  arifing 
from  the  tolls  and  cuftoms  were  infufticient  to  pay  the 
intereft,  and  of  courfe  there  was  a confiderable  deficiency. 
Thefe  fupplies  lowered  the  credit  of  the  bank  in  the 
eftimation  of  the  public  ; and  therefore  the  king  on  the 
remonftrance  of  the  ftates,  mortgaged  certain  revenues  of 
the  crown,  for  the  diicharge  of  the  intereft  ; and  declared 
that  all  the  revenues  then  mortgaged  fhould  remain  in  the 
bank  till  the  debt  fhould  be  fully  difcharged  ; and  alfo 
promifed,  that  he  would  not,  on  any  pretext  or  emergency, 
recur  again  to  the  bank  for  money,  except  for  fuch  as 
belonged  to  the  crown.  Its  credit  was  thus  in  fome 
meafure  retrieved  ; but  its  ftock  was  too  far  drained  to 
repair  its  former  credit,  until  baron  Goertz  undefignedly 
contributed  to  it  by  a fcheme  which  was  in  every  other 
refpeCl  detrimental  to  the  nation.  To  fupply  Charles 
with  money  for  his  conftant  wars,  Goertz  compelled 
perfons  by  means  of  fines  and  penalties,  and  afterwaids 
by  a fpecies  of  torture,  to  deliver  up  their  plate,  jewels,  and 
coin.  In  return  for  thefe  effe&s,  they  received  copper- 
money,  called  “ Myntellen,”  or  figns  of  coins,  each  weigh- 
ing only  one-third  of  a ftiver,  but  paffing  for  a filver  dollar, 
of  which  it  was  only  a ninety-fixth  part.  The  public 
fecretly  transferred  their  property,  confiding  of  plate, 
jewels,  and  money,  which  was  thus  to  be  forced  from  them 
and  exchanged  for  a debafed  currency,  to  the  bank,  confiding 
in  the  royal  promife,  that  the  bank  fhould  be  exempted 
from  the  interference  and  infpe&ion  of  the  crown.  Goertz 
advifed  the  king  to  feize  the  property  depofited  in  the  bank  ; 
but  Charles  refufed  to  violate  his  promife,  and  prohibited 
Goertz  from  making  any  propofals  tending  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  bank.  In  this  crifis,  the  bank  received  fuch  large 
fums  of  money,  a great  part  of  which  paid  no  intereft,  that 
the  profits  were  very  confiderable.  Accordingly  the  bank, 
in-  this  flourifhing  ftate,  was  induced,  by  order  of  the  ftates, 
in  1741,  to  prefent  the  king  with  a donative  of  100,000 
filver  dollars,  or  8,3331.  4s.,  and  to  furnifh  him  with 
500,000,  or  41,666  k without  intereft,  towards  carrying  on 
the  waragainft  Ruffia.  Since  that  period  it  has  frequently 
advanced  large  fums  of  money  to  the  crown  and  to  the 
board  of  manufactures,  by  order  of  the  ftates.  The  bank 
is  divided  into  two  departments  ; lane,  or  loan  ; and  wexel,  or 
exchange  bank  ; each  keeping  feparate  accounts,  but  mutu- 
ally fupplying  the  other  as  occafion  requires.  The  former 
lends  money  on  mortgages  or  pledges.  The  proprietors, 
on  depofiting  thefe  pledges  in  the  bank,  receive  the  full  va- 
lue, on  paying  3 per  cent,  annual  intereft ; thefe  pledges  con- 
fift  of  gold  and  filver  in  block,  copper,  brafs,  and  Isene  bank 
fedler,  or  certificates  of  having  fentmoneytothebank;  andpar- 
tieularly  iron,  for  which  latter  article  the  proprietor  receives 
three-fourths  of  its  value  at  the  intereft  of  3 per  cent. ; and 
when  he  difpofes  of  it,  it  is  again  delivered  to  him  on  pro- 
ducing a certificate  from,  the  bank  that  the  loan  is  duly 


difcharged.  Jewels  were  formerly  received  as  pledges ; 
but  as  their  value  is  fluctuating,  and  the  bank  was  once 
defrauded  in  that  article,  they  are  no  longer  admitted. 
Mortgaged  lands  and  lioufes,  being  of  a lei's  certain  value 
than  other  articles,  pay  an  intereft  of  4 per  cent,  on  the 
money  borrowed  ; and  for  the  purpofe  of  liquidating  the 
debt,  the  following  regulations  were  adopted  : all  borrowers 
on  lands  and  houfes  (hall  pay  6 per  cent,  yearly  ; of  this 
fum  4 per  cent,  is  the  lawful  intereft,  and  the  remaining 
2 per  cent,  is  annually  deducted  from  the  capital,  by  which 
means  the  original  debt  is  gradually  diminiihed. 

The  wexel,  or  exchange  bank,  exchanges  and  iffues 
bank  notes,  difcounts  bills,  receives  and  affigns  the  money 
depofited  for  intereft  or  fecurity,  and  difeharges  the  intereft 
of  2 per  cent,  on  all  money  placed  in  their  hands.  Towards 
the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Adolphus  Frederic,  bank  notes 
were  iffued  in  fuch  numbers,  and  many  of  them  at  fo  low 
a value  as  1 s.  6d.,  that  fcarcely  any  fpecie  was  left  in  th“ 
kingdom  ; the  bank  was  fo  dtained  of  cafh  as  not  to  be  able 
to  exchange  its  notes  except  in  copper-money,  and  paper 
was  almoft  the  only  currency.  For  preventing  a total 
bankruptcy,  and  calling  in  the  paper  currency,  the  ftates, 
in  1766,  voted  a loan  of  3,000,000  rix-dollars,  or  750,000). 
to  effeift  the  realization  of  the  bank  notes,  and  to -circulate 
a fufficient  quantity  of  fpecie.  Other  regulations  were 
alfo  adopted  ; and  in  order  to  counteract  the  efforts  of 
party,  the  diet,  in  1772,  committed  to  the  king  the  difficult 
province  of  realizing  the  bank  notes,  and  reforming  the 
currency,  which  was  happily  effeCted.  In  1777  and  1779, 
the  ftates  confirmed  the  realization,  and  made  feveral  new 
regulations,  for  fecuring  the  credit  of  the  bank,  and  render- 
ing it  ftill  farther  independent  of  the  crown.  The  inde- 
pendence of  the  bank  was  farther  eftablifhed  by  the  diet 
of  1784.  The  accounts  were  fubmitted  to  a committee  of 
revifors,  which  coniifts  of  a certain  number  of  perfons 
chofen  by  the  three  houfes  of  nobles,  clergy,  and  burghers, 
from  their  refpeCtive  orders,  who  continue  in  office  till  the 
meeting  of  a new  diet,  when  they  are  either  renewed  or 
confirmed.  They  affemble  once  every  three  years,  and 
continue  fitting  not  more  than  a month.  They  infpeCt  the 
general  ftate  of  the  bank,  compare  the  accounts  of  the  di- 
rectors, and  obferve  that  no  abufes  have  been  committed, 
and  that  the  regulations  of  the  ftates  have  been  obferved. 
Coxe’s  Travels  in  Sweden,  &c.  vol.  iv.  p.  130 — 139. 

Bank,  Agents  of.  See  Agent. 

Ban K-BiUs.  See  Bill. 

Bank,  Days  in . See  Day. 

Bank,  Land , an  inffitntion  projected  during  the  years 
1694  and  1695,  by  Dr.  Hugh  Chamberlain,  for  lending  of 
money  at  a low  intereft  on  land  fecurity,  which  was ' the 
principal  difference  between  this  and  the  bank  of  England  ; 
in  oppofition  to  which  corporation,  then  in  its  infancy  and 
ftruggling  with  difficulties,  this  ill-judged  projeCt  was  fet 
up.  It  was  principally  encouraged  by  the  Tory  party  ; and 
an  aCt  of  parliament,  viz.  7 & 8 W.  III.  c.  3 1.  was  obtained  for 
the  purpofe.  The  fubferiptions  for  its  eftabliftfment  failed-, 
and  the  plan  proved  abortive. 

Bank  Notes.  See  Note; 

Bank,  or  Bench,  in  Law.  See  Banc. 

Bank,  Foot - See  Banquette. 

Bank,  in  Natural  Hijiory,  denotes-  an  elevation  of  the 
ground,  or  bottom  of  the  fea,  fo  as  fometimes  to  furmoun? 
the  furface  of  the  water,  or  at  leaft  to  leave  the  water  fo 
fhailow,  as  ufually  not  to  allow  a veffel  to  remain  afloat  over 
it.  In  this  fenfe,  bank  amounts  to  much  the  fame  with  flat, 
Ihoal,  &c. 

There  are  banks  of  fgnd,  and  others  of  ftone,  called  alfo- 
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dielves  or  rocks.  In  the  North  fea,  they  alfo  (peak  of  banks 
of  ice,  which  are  large  pieces  of  that  matter  floating.  See 
Icebergs.  . . %A 

Vapours  at  fea  fometimes  occafion  fuck  a deceptio  ™fus> 
that  mariners  imagine  they  fee  land  with  trees,  &c.  They 
call  fuch  deceptions  fog-banks.  For  the  account  of  a re- 
markable deception  of  this  kind,  fee  Dr.  Hawkfworth’s 
Account  of  the  Voyages  to  the  Southern  Hemifphere,  vol.  i. 
p.  io.  A long  narrow  bank  is  fometimes  called  a rib. 

The  bank  abfolutely  fo  called,  or  the  main  bank,  or  great 
bank,  denotes  that  of  Newfoundland,  the  fcene  of  the  cod- 
fifherv.  It  is  called  th e great  bank, not  onlybyreafon  of  itsvaft 
extent,  being,  according  to  the  Englilh  computation,  two 
hundred  miles  long,  and,  according  to  the  French,  one  hun- 
dred leagues,  or  three  hundred  miles;  but  alfo  on  account 
of  fcveral  leffer  banks  near  it,  where  cod  are  alfo  caught. 
Thefe  laft  the  French  call  banquezeaux.  This  is  one  of 
thofe  banks  which  have  water  enough  to  float  a fhip,  and 
which,  on  this  account,  are  not  dangerous. 

Banks  are  ufually  diftinguiflied  by  a buoy,  poft,  or  the 
like.  On  charts,  land-banks  are  ufually  marked  by  little 
d)ts,  and  banks  of  ftone  by  croffes.  The  colours  of 
t le  buoys  are  alfo  -varied  accordingly  ; fand-banks  being 
denoted  by  light-coloured  buoys,  and  rocks  by  black  ones. 

In  large  rivers,  as  the  Elbe,  &c.  fand-banks,  by  high 
tides  and  inundations,  are  liable  to  change  places ; care  is 
therefore  taken  to  fhift  the  buoys  from  time  to  time,  to  (hew 
the  true  channel  of  the  river. 

An  exaft  knowledge  of  the  banks,  their  extent,  and  the 
depth  .of  water  on  them,  makes  the  mod  effential  part  of 
the  fcience  of  a pilot,  and  the  mailer  of  a fhip  : if  the  veffel 
be  large,  and  draw  much  water,  great  attention  will  be 
neceffary  to  keep  clear  of  the  banks : on  the  contrary,  if  it 
be  l’mall,  the  fame  banks  afford  a fure  afylum,  where  it  may 
brave  the  largeft  and  ftouteft  veffels,  which  dare  not  follow 
it  here.  By  means  of  this  barrier,  many  a fmall  craft  has 
efcaped  its  enemy. 

Bank,  in  veffels  which  move  with  oars,  is  ufed  for  the 
bench  where  the  rowers  are  feated ; popularly  called,  by 
our  feamen,  the  thought. 

In  this  fenfe  we  read  of  banks  of  gallies,  of  galeaffes,  of 
galliots,  of  brigantines,  and  the  like. 

The  Venetian  gondolas  have  no  banks  ; for  the  watermen 
row  Handing. 

The  common  gallies  have  twenty-five  banks,  that  is, 
twenty-five  on  each  fide,  in  all  fifty  banks,  with  one  oar  to 
each  bank,  and  four  or  five  men  to  each  oar.  The  galeaffes 
have  thirty-two  banks  on  a fide,  and  fix  or  feven  rowers  to 
a bank.  See  Y)ov'&\.%-banked. 

Bank  alfo  denotes  an  elevation  of  earth.  Hones,  Hakes, 
or  other  materials  in  form  of  a wall,  or  caufeway,  to  flop 
the  waters,  and  prevent  inundations. 

Thefe,  on  other  occafions,  are  denominated  dams , and 
fea-ujails,  &c.  and  by  the  ancients  aggeres ; thofe  on  the 
coaffs  of  Holland  are  more  particularly  denominated  dykes. 
The  beff  bank,  in  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Hales,  is  that  con- 
trived by  Dr.  Wark  of  Scotland.  A quantity  of  furze 
is  fixed  to  the  bottom  of  the  channel,  of  fuch  a breadth 
as  is  proportioned  to  the  force  which  it  is  to  refifl.  The 
fand,  or  dime,  will  foon  fettle  in  the  furze,  and  when 
this  is  covered,  another  bed  of  furze  is  to  be  laid  on  as 
before,  and  fo  on  till  the  bank  is  railed  to  a fufficient  height. 

Bank  is  alfo  ufed  in  feveral games,  for  the  Hock  or  fund 
of  him  who  undertakes  the  game. 

Bank  at  bajfet , a fum  of  money  laid  down  by  the  tailleur, 
before  the  gamefters,  to  anfwer  all  the  winning  cards  that 
fhail  turn  up  in  his  courfe  of  dealing.  Yet  it  is  obferved, 
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that  what  the  bankers  gain  per  cent,  of  all  the  money  ad-; 
ventured  at  pharo,  is  greater  than  that  at  baffet ; being 
two  pounds  nineteen  (hillings  and  ten-pence  percent,  in  the 
firfl,  and  but  fifteen  (hillings  and  three-pence  in  the  fecond. 
Vide  De  Moiv.  Doftr.  Chanc.  p.  93. 

BANKER, in  Commerce, a perfonwho  trafficks  in  money, 
and  remits  it  from  place  to  place,  and  fupplies  his  corre- 
fpondents  or  cuflomers  with  money  from  the  Hock  depofited 
in  his  hands  for  bills  of  exchange  and  other  fecurities.  (See 
Bank.)  The  hiflory  of  private  banks  is  as  follows.  The 
royal  mint  in  the  tower  of  London  had  for  fome  years  be- 
fore the  year  1640,  been  made  ufe  of  as  a kind  of  bank,  or 
depofit  for  merchants  to  lodge  their  ca(h  in.  But  king 
Charles  the  Firfl  having  in  that  year  made  free  with  their 
money,  the  mint  loft  its  credit.  After  this,  the  merchants 
and  traders  of  London  generally  trailed  their  ca(h  with 
their  fervants,  until  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  when 
it  was  very  cuftomary  for  apprentices  and  clerks  to  leave 
their  mailers  and  go  into  the  army.  Whereupon,  in  fuch 
unfettled  times,  merchants,  not  daring  longer  to  confide  in 
their  apprentices,  began  firfl,  about  the  year  1645,  to  lodge 
their  neceffary  cafti  in  goldfmith’s  hands,  both  to  receive  and 
pay  for  them  ; until  which  time,  the  whole  and  proper  bu- 
finefs  of  London  goldfmiths  was  to  buy  and  fell  plate,  and 
foreign  coins  of  gold  and  filver,  to  melt  and  cull  them,  to 
coin  fome  at  the  mint,  and  with  the  reft  to  fupply  the  re- 
finers, plate-makers,  and  merchants,  as  they  found  the  price 
to  vary.  This  account  of  the  matter  we  have  from  a fcarce 
and  moll  curious  fmall  pamphlet,  publilhed  in  1676,  intitled, 

“ The  Myllery  of  the  new-fa(hioned  Goldfmiths,  or  Bank- 
ers, difcovered,”  in  only  eight  quarto  pages. 

Bankers,  on  their  firfl  eftablilhment,  allowed  to  thofe  who 
entrufted  their  money  in  their  hands  a moderate  intereft  for 
the  fame,  and  hereby  their  bufinefs  was  very  confiderably 
increafed,  and  rofe  to  great  reputation  in  the  year  1667, 
when  the  Dutch  burnt  our  (hips  at  Chatham  ; but  this  event 
caufed  a run  on  the  bankers,  which  hurt  their  credit ; ar.d 
in  the  year  1672,  king  Charles  II.  (hut  up  the  exchequer, 
and  feized  the  money  which  the  bankers  had  lent  him  at  8 
per  cent,  intereft,  the  whole  fum  amounting  to  1,328,526  k 
The  king  was  afterwards  neceffitated  to  pay  fix  per  cent, 
intereft  for  this  debt  out  of  his  hereditary  excife,  but  the 
principal  \fcas  never  paid.  However,  the  parliament  of 
12  William,  cap.  12.  provided  for  a large  arrear  of  intereft, 
and  fettled  an  intereft:  of  three  per  cent,  for  the  future. 
The  debt  was  hereby  made  redeemable,  on  paying  one 
moiety  of  the  principal  fum,  w'a.  664,263 1.  farther  con- 
firmed by  an  aft  of  2 & 3 Anne,  cap.  15.  which  moiety 
now  became  the  proper  debt  of  the  public  ; and  being  re- 
duced from  fix  to  five  per  cent,  in  1717,  was  finally  fub- 
fcribed  into  the  South-fea  capital  flock  in  the  year  1720. 

Bankers  now  allow  no  intereft,  and  by  invefting  a certain 
proportion  of  their  capital  in  the  funds,  or  laying  it  out  on 
other  fufficient  fecurity,  and  trafficking  with  it  in  the  flocks, 
in  dilcounts,  &c.  reap  very  confiderable  advantage  from  it ; 
and  by  negociating  bills,  &c.  on  the  part  of  their  creditors, 
greatly  contribute  to  the  convenience  and  difpatch  of  bufi-  . 
nefs. 

When  the  people  of  any  particular  country,  fays  Dr. 
Smith  (ubi  infra),  have  fuch  confidence  in  the  fortune,  pro- 
bity, and  prudence  of  a particular  banker,  as  to  believe 
that  he  is  always  ready  to  pay  upon  demand  fuch  of  his 
promiffory  notes  as  are  likely  to  be  at  any  time  prefented  to 
him,  thofe  notes  come  to  have  the  fame  currency  as  gold 
and  filver  money,  from  the  confidence  that  fuch  money  can 
at  any  time  be  had  for  them. 

A particular  banker  lends  among  his  cuflomers  his  own  ; 
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prom'ftory  notes,  to  the  extent,  we  fliall  fuppofe,  of  a hun- 
dred thoufand  pounds.  As  thofe  notes  ferve  all  the  pur- 
ofes  of  money,  his  debtors  pay  him  the  fame  intereft  as  if 
e had  lent  them  fo  much  money.  This  intereft  is  the 
fource  of  his  gain.  Though  fome  of  thofe  notes  are  con- 
tinually coming  back  upon  him  for  payment,  part  of  them 
continue  to  circulate  for  months  and  years  together. 
Though  he  has  generally  in  circulation,  therefore,  notes  to 
the  extent  of  a hundred  thoufand  pounds,  twenty  thoufand 
pounds  in  gold  and  fdver  may,  frequently,  be  a fufficient 
provifion  for  anfwering  occafional  demands.  By  this  ope- 
ration, therefore,  twenty  thoufand  pounds  in  gold  and  filvcr 
perform  all  the  functions  which  a hundred  thoufand  could 
otherwife  have  performed.  The  fame  exchanges  may  be 
made,  the  fame  quantity  of  confumable  goods  may  be  cir- 
culated and  diftrib'uted  to  their  proper  confumers,  by  means 
of  his  promiffory  notes,  to  the  value  of  a hundred  thou- 
fand pounds,  as  by  an  equal  value  of  gold  and  filver  money. 
Eighty  thoufand  pounds  of  gold  and  fjlver  therefore,  can, 
in  this  manner,  be  fpared  from  the  circulation  of  the  coun- 
try ; and  if  different  operations  of  the  fame  kind  Ihould,  at 
the  fame  time,  be  carried  on  by  many  different  banks  and 
bankers,  the  whole  circulation  may  thus  be  condu&ed  with 
a fifth  part  only  of  the  gold  and  filver  which  would  other- 
wife  have  been  requifite. 

Let  us  fuppofe,  for  example,  that  the  whole  circulating 
money  of  fome  particular  country  amounted,  at  a particular 
time,  to  one  million  fterling,  that  fum  being  then  fufficient 
for  circulating  the  whole  annual  produce  of  their  land  and 
labour.  Let  us  fuppofe  too,  that  fome  time  thereafter, 
different  banks  and  bankers  iffued  promiffory  notes,  payable 
to  the  bearer,  to  the  extent  of  one  million,  referving  in  their 
different  coffers  two  hundred  thoufand  pounds  for  anfwering 
occafional  demands.  There  would  remain,  therefore,  in  cir- 
culation, eight  hundred  thoufand  pounds  in  gold  and  filver, 
and  a million  of  bank  notes,  or  eighteen  hundred  thoufand 
pounds  of  paper  and  money  together.  But  the  annual  pro- 
duce of  the  land  and  labour  of  the  country  had  before  re- 
quired only  one  million  to  circulate  and  diftribute  it  to  its 
proper  confumers,  and  that  annual  produce  cannot  be  imme- 
diately augmented  by  thofe  operations  of  banking.  One 
million,  therefore,  will  be  fufficient  to  circulate  it  after  them. 
The  goods  to  be  bought  and  fold  being  precifely  the  fame 
as  before,  the  fame  quantity  of  money  will  be  fufficient  for 
buying  and  felling  them.  The  channel  of  circulation,  if  I 
may  be  allowed  fuch  an  expreffion,  will  remain  precifely  the 
fame  as  before.  One  million  we  have  fuppofed  fufficient  to 
fill  that  channel.  Whatever,  therefore,  is  poured  into  it 
beyond  this  fum,  cannot  run  in  it,  but  muff  overflow.  One 
million  eight  hundred  thoufand  pounds  are  poured  into  it. 
Eight  hundred  thoufand  pounds  tlytrefore  mull  overflow, 
that  fum  being  over  and  above  what  can  be  employed  in  the 
circulation  of  the  country.  But  though  this  fum  cannot  be 
employed  at  home,  it  is  too  valuable  to  be  allowed  to  lie 
idle.  It  will,  therefore,  be  fent  abroad,  in  order  to  feek 
that  profitable  employment  which  it  cannot  find  at  home. 
But  the  paper  cannot  go  abroad  ; becaufe  at  a diftance  from 
the  banks  which  iffue  it,  and  from  the  country  in  which 
payment  of  it  can  be  exafted  by  law,  it  will  not  be  received 
in  common  payments.  Gold  and  filver,  therefore,  to  the 
amount  of  eight  hundred  thoufand  pounds,  will  be  fent 
abroad,  and  the  channel  of  home  circulation  will  remain 
filled  with  a million  of  paper,  inftead  of  a million  of  thofe 
metals  which  filled  it  before. 

But  though  fo  great  a quantity  of  gold  and  filver  is  thus 
fent  abroad,  we  muft  not  imagine  that  it  is  fent  abroad 
ior  nothing,  or  that  its  proprietors  make  a prefent  of 


it  to  foreign  nations.  They  will  exchange  it  for  fo» 
reign  goods  of  fome  kind  or  another,  in  order  to  fupply 
the  confumption  either  of  fome  other  foreign  country,  or 
of  their  own. 

If  they  employ  it  in  purchafing  goods  in  one  foreign 
country  in  order  to  fupply  the  confumption  of  another,  or 
in  what  is  called  the  carrying  trade,  whatever  profit  they 
make  will  be  an  addition  to  the  neat  revenue  of  their  own 
country.  It  is  like  a new  fund,  created  for  carrying  on  a 
new  trade  ; domeftic  bufinefs  being  now  tranfadted  by  pa- 
per, and  the  gold  and  filver  being  converted  into  a fund  for 
this  new  trade. 

If  they  employ  it  in  purchafing  foreign  goods  for  home 
confumption,  they  may  either,  firft,  purchafe  fuch  goods  as 
are  likely  to  be  confumed  by  idle  people  who  produce  no- 
thing, fuch  as  foreign  wines,  foreign  filks,  See.  ; or,  fe- 
condly,  they  may  purchafe  an  additional  ftock  of  materials, 
tools,  and  provifions,  in  order  to  maintain  and  employ  an 
additional  number  of  induftrious  people,  who  re-produce, 
with  a profit,  the  value  of  their  annual  confumption. 

So  far  as  it  is  employed  in  the  firft  way,  it  promotes  pro- 
digality, increafes  expence  and  confumption,  without  in- 
creafing  production,  or  eftablilhing  any  permanent  fund 
for  fupporting  that  expence,  and  is  in  every  refpedl  hurt- 
ful to  lociety. 

So  far  as  it  is  employed  in  the  fecond  way,  it  promotes 
induftry ; and  though  it  increafes  the  confumption  of  the 
fociety,  it  provides  a permanent  fund  for  fupporting  that 
confumption,  the  people  who  confume,  re-producing,  with 
a profit,  the  whole  value  of  their  annual  confumption.  The 
grofs  revenue  of  the  fociety,  the  annual  produce  of  their 
land  and  labour,  is  increafed  by  the  whole  value  which  the 
labour  of  thofe  workmen  adds  to  the  materials  upon  which 
they  are  employed  ; and  their  neat  revenue  by  what  remains 
of  this  value,  after  deducting  what  is  neceffary  for  fupport- 
ing the  tools  and  inftruments  of  their  trade.  Smith’s 
Wealth  of  Nations,  vol.  i.  p.  434,  &c. 

In  Italy,  the  employment  of  a banker,  efpecially  in  repub- 
lics, does  not  derogate  from  nobility  ; and  hence  it  is,  that 
molt  of  the  cadets,  or  younger  fons  of  perfons  of  condition, 
undertake  it  for  the  fupport  of  their  family.  The  nobility 
of  Venice  and  Genoa  were  for  a long  time  the  chief  bankers 
in  the  other  countries  of  Europe. 

The  ancient  bankers  were  called  argentarii,  and  nummula - 
rii  j and  by  the  Greeks  Tf,a7rs£ETai,  and  ccpyvfo- 

|uoi/3o<.  Their  chief  bufinefs  was  to  put  out  the  money  of 
private  perfons  to  intereft  ; they  had  their  boards  and  benches 
for  this  purpofe  in  all  the  markets  and  public  places  where 
they  took  in  the  money  from  fome  to  lend  it  to  others. 
The  Romans  had  two  kinds  of  bankers,  though  their  office 
was  much  more  extenfive  than  that  of  the  bankers  among 
us,  theirs  being  that  of  public  officers,  in  whom  were 
united  the  functions  of  a broker,  agent,  banker,  and  notary  ; 
managing  the  exchange,  taking  in  money,  affifting  in  buy- 
ing and  felling,  and  drawing  up  the  writings  neceffary  cn  all 
thefe  occafions. 

Bankers  in  the  Court  of  Rome,  are  perfons  authorized, 
exclufive  of  all  others,  to  foheit  and  procure  by  their  cor- 
refpondents  at  Rome,  all  bulls,  difpenfations,  and  other 
adts  difpatched  at  the  papal  datary,  or  in  the  legatelhip  of 
Avignon  ; they  are  difperfed  in  all  the  cities  of  France, 
where  there  is  a parliament,  or  a prefidial;  and  were  eredted 
into  a regular  and  hereditary  office,  by  an  edidl  in  1673. 

They  owe  their  origin  to  the  Guelphs,  who  took  ffieltef 
at  Avignon,  and  in  other  cities  within  the  obedience  of  the 
pope,  in  the  time  of  the  civil  wars  in  Italy.  The  favour 
they  were  in  with  the  pontiffs,  for  having  efpoufed  the  pa- 
pal 
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pal  caufe,  occafioned  their  being  employed  in  procuring 
.expeditions  of  the  court  of  Rome.  But  the  heavy  extor- 
tions they  pradlifed  towards  their  clients,  foon  rendered 
them  odious,  and  occafioned  feveral  denominations  oi  re- 
proach, as  coarcin'i , caturcini,  caurfini,  corjini , life.  from  the 
city  Cahors,  the  native  place  of  pope  John  XXII.  m whole 
pontificate  they  were  in  their  higheft  power.  SeeCAURSiNES. 

Banker,  in  Bricklaying , apiece  of  timber  whereon  they 
cut  the  bricks. 

The  banker  is  fix  feet  long  or  more,  according  to  the 
number  of  men  to  work  at  it,  and  nine  or  ten  inches 
fquare  ; it.  is  to  be  laid  on  two  piers  of  timber,  three  feet 
.high  from  the  floor  they  Hand  on. 

Banker,  in  Sea  Language , fignifies  a veflel  employed  in 
the  cod-fifhery  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland. 

BANKES,  Sir  John,  in  Biography,  lord  chief  juftice  of 
the  common  pleas  in  the  reign  of  king  Charles  I.  was  de- 
scended from  a good  family  at  Kefwick  in  Cumberland, 
and  born  there  in  the  year  1589.  In  1604  he  removed  to 
Queen’s  college,  Oxford,  and  afterwards  purfued  the  ftudy 
of  the  law  in  Gray’s  inn.  By  his  application  and  profi- 
ciency he  acquired  a reputation  which  recommended,  him 
to  his  Sovereign  Charles  I.  who,  111*1629,  made  him  his  at- 
torney. In  Auguft  1634,  he  was  knighted,  and  appointed 
to  the  office  of  attorney-general  ; from  which  office  he  was 
advanced,  in  1640,  to  that  of  chief  juftice  of  the  common 
pleas.  In  both  thefe  offices  he  adted  with  wifdom  and  in- 
tegrity, and  obtained  univerfal  approbation.  . So  Angular 
was  his  merit,  that,  though  he  decidedly  took  part  with  the 
king  in  his  conteft  with  the  parliament,  it  was  defined  by  the 
latter,  in  1643,  that  he  might  be  continued  in  office. 
However,  he  loon  after  loft  all  his  credit  at  Weftminfter  ; 
for  he  declared  from  the  bench  at  Sahlbury,  that  the  adxions 
of  Effex,  Manchefter,  and  Waller,  were  treafonable ; and  the. 
commons  voted  him  and  the  reft  of  the  judges  who  were  of 
this  opinion,  traitors.  Lady  Bankes  manifefted  extraordi- 
nary fortitude  in  the  defence  of  Corff  Caftle  in  the  iile  of 
Purbeck,  where  fir  John  and  his  family  refided.  When  it 
was  befieged  by  the  parliamentary  forces,  ffie  refufed  to 
i’urrender  it,  though  fhe  had  about  her  only  her  children,  a 
few  fervants  and  tenants,  amounting  at  one  time  only  to  five 
and  at  1110ft  to  no  more  than  forty.  When  the  town  was 
obliged  to  furrender,  and  the  beliegers  became  remifs  under 
a notion  that  their  bufinefs  was  completed,  lady  Bankes 
procured  a fuppiy  of  provifion  and  ammunition,  and  was 
thus  enabled  to  hold  out  till  the  fiege  was  raifed.  Sir 
John  remained  with  the  king  at  Oxford,  in  the  difeharge  of 
his  duty  as  a privy-counfellor,  till  his  death,  which  happened 
in  December  1644.  By  his  will  he  bequeathed,  befides 
other  charities,  an  annuity  of  thirty  pounds  to  the  town  of 
Kefwick  for  the  fupport  of  a manufacture  of  coarfe  cottons, 
which  had  been  lately  eftablilhed,  and  which,  without  this 
aid,  would  have  been  loft.  Sir  John  Bankes  was  diftin- 
guifhed  by  found  integrity,  cool  judgment,  and  an  amiable 
temper.  Biog.  Brit. 

BANKIANA,  in  Entomology,  a fpecies  of  Phalsena 
(Tortrix),  named  after  fir  Jofeph  Banks  ; it  inhabits  the 
woods  of  England  and  Germany  ; is  of  a large  fize  ; and  is 
diftinguiftied  by  having  the  wings  brown,  with  two  fiiowy 
white  bands,  the  pofterior  one  unidentated.  Fabricius. 

BAN  KING,  in  general,  the  making  of  banks  to  oppofe 
the  force  of  the  fca,  rivers,  or  the  like,  and  fecure  the  land 
from  being  overflowed  thereby. 

Y\  t'.i  reipeCt  to  the  water  which  is  to  be  kept  out,  this 
is  called  banking  ; with  reipecl  to  the  laud,  which  is  hereby 
to  be  defended,  imbanking. 

:’i  a Mils.',  in  a Salt-work,  the  raffing  of  a fence  againft  the 
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fea,  whereby  its  waters  may  be  kept  out,  excepting  fo  much, 
as  is  neceffary  for  the  preparation  of  the  fait. 

Banking,  in  Commerce.  See  Bank,  and  Banker. 

BANKOK,  or  Bancok,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Siam, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Meinam,  which  difeharges  itfelf 
into  the  gulf  of  Siam. 

BANKRUPT,  in  Commerce  and  Law,  a trader,  who 
fecretes  himfelf,  or  does  certain  other  adts,  tending  to  de- 
fraud, or  injure,  his  creditors. 

The  word  is  formed  from  the  ancient  Latin  bancus,  a 
bench,  or  table,  and  ruptus,  broken. 

Bank,  we  have  elfewhere  obferved,  originally  fignified  a 
bench,  which  the  firft  bankers  had  in  the  public  places,  in 
markets,  fairs,  & c.  on  which  they  told  their  money,  wrote 
their  bills  of  exchange,  &c.  Hence,  when  a banker 
failed,  they  broke  his  bank,  to  advertffie  the  public,  that 
the  perfon  to  whom  the  bank  belonged  was  no  longer 
in  a condition  to  continue  his  bufinefs.  As  this  prac- 
tice was  very  frequent  in  Italy,  it  is  faid  the  term  bank- 
rupt is  derived  from  the  Italian  banco  rotto,  broken  bench. 

Cowel  rather  chufes  to  deduce  the  word  from  the  French 
banqite,  table,  and  route,  vejliglum,  trace,  by  metaphor  from 
the  fign  left  in  the  ground,  of  a table  once  faftened  to  it 
and  now  gone.  On  this  principle  he  traces  the  origin  of 
bankrupts  from  the  ancient  Roman  menfarii,  or  argentaru, 
who  had  their  taberna  or  menfee  in  certain  public  places ; 
and  who,  when  they  fled,  or  made  off  with  the  money 
that  had  been  trufted  to  them,  left  only  the  fign  or 
fnadow  of  their  former  ftation  behind  him.  4 Inft.  277. 

And  it  is  obfervable,  that  the  title  of  the  firft  Engliffi 
ftatute  concerning  this  offence,  34  Hen.  VIII.  cap.  4. 
“ againft  fuch  perfons  as  do  make  bankrupt,”  is  a literal 
tranflation  of  the  French  idiom  qul  font  banque  route. 

A bankrupt  was  formerly  confidered  merely  as  a criminal 
or  offender  filat.  1.  Jac.  I.  c.  15.  $ 17.);  butat  prefentthe 
laws  of  bankruptcy  are  regarded  as  laws  calculated  for  the 
benefit  of  trade,  and  founded  on  the  principles  of  humanity 
as  well  as  juftice  ; and  to  that  end,  they  confer  fome  privi- 
leges, not  only  on  the  creditors,  but  alfo  011  the  bankrupt 
himfelf : — on  the  creditors,  by  compelling  the  bankrupt  to 
give  up  all  his  effedts  to  their  ufe,  without  any  fraudulent 
concealment  ; — and  on  the  debtor,  by  exempting  him  from 
the  rigour  of  the  general  law,  whereby  his  perfon  might  be 
confined  at  the  diferetion  of  his  creditor,  though  in  reality 
he  has  nothing  to  fatisfy  the  debt  ; whereas  the  law  of  bank- 
rupts, taking  into  conlideration  the  fudden  and  unavoidable 
accidents  to  which  men  in  trade  are  liable,  has  given  them 
the  liberty  of  their  perfons,  and  fome  pecuniary  emoluments, 
upon  condition  of  iurrendering  their  w-hole  eftate  to  be  di- 
vided among  the  creditors. 

By  the  Roman  hw  of  the  twelve  tables,  the  creditors 
might  cut  the  debtor's  body  into  pieces,  and  each  of  them 
take  his  proportionable  ffiare  : though  fome  learned  men 
have  doubted  whether  the  law  “ de  debitore  in  parte  fecan- 
do,”  is  to  be  underflood  in  fo  very  butcherly  a light.  There 
were  alfo  other  laws,  lefs  inhuman,  for  imprifoning  the 
debtor’s  perfon  in  chains,  fubjedling  him  to  ftripes  and  hard 
labour,  at  the  mercy  of  his  rigid  creditor,  and  fometimes 
felling  him,  his  wife  and  children,  to  perpetual  foreign 
flavery  “ trans  Tiberim  but  this  was  an  eppreffion  that 
produced  many  popular  infurredtions,  and  fecefficns  to  the 
“ mons  facer.”  In  Pegu,  and  the  adjacent  countries  in 
Eaft  India,  the  creditor  is  entitled  to  difpofe  of  the  debtor 
himfelf,  and  likewife  of  his  wife  and  children ; infomuch  that 
he  may  even  violate  with  impunity  the  chaftity  of  the  debtor’s 
wife ; but  then,  by  fo  doing,  the  debt  is  underftood  to  he 
difeharged.  In  fome  places,  bankrupts  are  condemned  to 
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■wear  a green  cap  ; at  Lucca,  an  orange  cap.  Our  legis- 
lators, however,  in  framing  the  laws  of  bankruptcy,  feem 
humanely  and  wifely  to  have  attended  to  the  example  of  the 
Roman  law  of  “ Ceflion,”  introduced  by  the  Chriitian  em- 
perors ; by  which,  if  a debtor  ceded  or  yielded  up  all  his 
fortune  to  his  creditors,  he  was  fecured  from  being  dragged 
to  a gaol ; “Omni  quoque  corporali  cruciatu  femoto.”  (Cod. 
7.  71  .per  tot.)  For  as  the  emperor  juftly  obferves  ( Inft.  4. 
6.  40.),  “ inhumarium  erat  fpoliatum  fortunis  fuis  in  folidum 
damnari.”  But  by  a deviation  into  the  other  extreme,  it 
was  afterwards  enacted  (Nov.  135.  c.  1.),  that  if  the  debtor 
by  any  unforefeen  accident  was  reduced  to  low  circum- 
ftances,  and  would  /wear  that  he  had  not  fufficient  left  to 
pay  his  debts,  -he  fhould  not  be  compelled  to  cede  or  give 
up  even  that  which  he  had  in  his  poffefiion  ; — a law  which, 
under  a falfe  notion  of  humanity,  feems  to  be  fertile  of  per- 
jury, injuftice,  and  abl'urdity.  The  laws  of  England  fleer 
between  thefe  extremes  ; providing  at  once  againft  the  in- 
humanity of  the  creditor,  who  is  not  fuffered  to  confine  an 
lioneil  bankrupt  who  has  delivered  up  all  his  effects,  and 
at  the  fame  time  taking  care  that  all  his  juft  debts  fhall  be 
paid,  fo  far  as  the  effedls  will  extend.  But  they  are  Hill 
cautious  of  encouraging  prodigality  and  extravagance  by 
this  indulgence  to  debtors ; and,  accordingly,  allow  the 
benefit  of  the  laws  of  bankruptcy  to  none  but  aftual 
traders,  who,  generally  fpeaking,  are  the  only  perfons  liable 
to  accidental  Ioffes,  and  to  an  inability  of  paying  their  debts, 
without  any  fault  of  their  own.  Trade  cannot  be  carried 
on  without  mutual  credit  on  both  fides  ; and  here  the  con- 
tracting of  debts  is  not  only  juftifiable,  but  even  necefTary. 
And  if  by  accidental  calamities,  as  by  the  lofs  of  a fhip  in  a 
tempeft,  the  failure  of  brother  traders,  or  by  the  non-pay- 
ment of  perfons  out  of  trade,  a merchant  or  trader  becomes 
incapable  of  difcharging  his  own  debts,  it  is  his  misfortune 
and  not  his  fault.  To  the  misfortunes  of  debtors,  there- 
fore, the  law  has  given  a compafiionate  remedy,  but  denied 
it  to  their  faults  ; fince,  while  it  provides  for  the  fecurity  of 
commerce,  by  enafting  that  every  confiderable  trader  may 
be  declared  a bankrupt,  for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors  as 
well  as  himfelf,  it  has  alfo,  with  a view  of  difcouraging  ex- 
travagance, declared,  that  no  one  fhall  be  capable  of  being 
made  a bankrupt,  but  only  a trader  ; nor  capable  of  receiv- 
ingthe  full  benefitof  theftatutes,but  only  an  indijlrious  trader. 

The  firft  flatute  made  concerning  any  Englifh  bankrupts 
was  34  Hen.  VIII.  c.  4.  when  trade  began  firft  to  be  pro- 
perly cultivated  in  England  : which  has  been  almoft  totally 
•altered  by  flatute  13  Eli/.,  c.  7.  whereby  bankruptcy  is  con- 
fined to  fuch  perfons  only  as  have  ufed  the  trade  of  mer- 
chandife,  in  grofs  or  by  retail,  by  way  of  bargaining,  ex- 
change, rechange,  bartering,  chevifance,  or  otherwife  ; or 
have  fought  their  living  by  buying  and  felling.  And  by 
flatute  21  Jac.  I.  c.  19.  perfons  ufingthe  trade  or  profelfion 
of  a fcrivener,  receiving  other  men’s  monies  and  eflates  into 
their  trufl  and  cuftody,  are  alfo  made  liable  to  the  flatutes 
of  bankruptcy  ; and  the  benefits  as  well  as  the  penal  parts 
of  the  law,  are  extended  as  well  to  aliens  and  denizens  as  to 
natural  born  fubjeCts,  being  intended  entirely  for  the  pro- 
tection of  trade,  in  which  aliens  are  often  as  deeply  con- 
cerned as  natives.  By  many  fubfequent  flatutes,  but  laflly 
By  flatute  5 Geo.  II.  c.  30.  bankers,  brokers,  and  faClors, 
are  declared  liable  to  the  flatutes  of  bankruptcy  ; and  this 
upon  the  fame  reafon  that  fcriveners  are  included  by  the 
flatute  of  James  I.  viz.  for  the  relief  of  their  creditors;  whom 
they  have  othenvife  more  opportunities  of  defrauding  than 
any  other  fet  of  dealers  ; and  they  are  properly  to  be  looked 
upon  as  traders,  fince  they  make  merchandife  of  money,  in 
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the  fame  manner  as  other  merchants  do  of  goods  and  other 
moveable  chattels.  But  by  the  fameaCl,  no  farmer,  grazier, 
or  drover,  fhall  (as  fuch)  be  liable  to  be  deemed  a bankrupt  ; 
for  though  they  buy  and  fell  corn,  and  hay,  and  beafts,  in  th® 
courfe  of  hufbandry,  yet  trade  is  not  their  principal,  but  only 
a collateral,  objeCl ; their  chief  concern  being  to  manure  and 
till  the  ground,  and  make  the  bell  advantage  of  its  produce. 
And,  befides,  the  fubjeCting  them  to  the  laws  of  Bankruptcy 
might  be  a means  of  defeating  their  landlords  of  the  fecurity 
which  the  law  ha3  given  them  above  all  others,  for  the  pay- 
ment of  their  referved  rents  ; wherefore  alfo,  upon  a fimilar 
reafon,  a receiver  of  the  king’s  taxes  is  not  capable,  as  fucb, 
of  being  a bankrupt ; left  the  king  fhould.be  -defeated  of  thole 
extenfive  remedies  againft  his  debtors,  which  are  put  into 
his  hands  by  the  prerogative.  By  the  fame  flatute,  no  per- 
fon  fhall  have  a comrniffion  of  bankrupt  awarded  againft 
him,  unlefs  at  the  petition  of  fome  one  creditor  to  whom 
he  owes  iool.  ; or  of  two,  to  whom  he  is  indebted  150I. ; or 
of  more,  to  whom  altogether  he  is  indebted  200I.  For  the 
law  does  not  look  upon  perfons,  whofe  debts  amount  to  lefs, 
to  be  traders  confiderable  enough,  either  to  enjoy  the  benefit 
of  the  flatute  themfelves,  or  to  entitle  the  creditors,  for  the 
benefit  of  public  commerce  to  demand  the  diftribution  of 
their  effects. 

In  the  interpretation  of  thefe  feveral  flatutes,  it  hath 
been  held,  that  buying  only,  or  felling  only,  will  not  qualify 
a man -to  be  a bankrupt;  but  it  muft  be  both  buying  and 
felling,  and  - alfo  getting  a livelihood  by  it  ; as,  by  exercif- 
ing  the  calling  of  a merchant,  a grocer,  a mercer,  or,  in  one 
general  word,  a chapman,  who  is  one  that  buys  and  fells  any 
thing.  But  no  handicraft  occupation  (where  nothing  is 
bought  and  fold,  and  where  therefore  an  extenfive  credit  for 
the  flock  in  trade  is  not  neceftaryto  be  had)  will  make  a man 
a regular  bankrupt ; as  that  of  a hufbandman,  a gardener,  and 
the  like,  who  are  paid  for  their  work  and  labour.  Alfo  an 
inn-keeper  cannot,  as  fuch,  be  a bankrupt ; for  his  gain  or 
livelihood  does  not  arife  from  buying  and  felling  in  the  way  of 
merchandife,  but  in  a great  degree  from  the  ufe  of  his  rooms 
and  furniture,  his  attendance,  and  the  like;  and  though  he  may 
buy  corn  and  victuals,  to  fell  again  at  a profit,  yet  that  no 
more  makes  him  a trader,  than  a fchoolmafter  or  other  per- 
fon  is,  that  keeps  a boarding-houfe,  and  makes  confiderable 
gains  by  buying  and  felling  what  he  fpends  in  the  houfe  ; 
and  fuch  a one  is  clearly  not  within  the  flatutes.  But  where 
perfons  buy  goods,  and  make  them  up  into  faleable  commo- 
dities, as  fhoe-makers,  fmiths,  and  the  like  ; here,  though 
part  of  the  gain  is  by  bodily  labour,  and  not  by  buying  and 
felling,  yet  they  are  within  the  ftatutes  of  bankrupts  ; for  the 
labour  is  only  in  melioration  of  the  commodity,  and  render- 
ing it  more  fit  for  fale. 

One  fingle  afl  of  buying  and  felling  will  not  make  a man 
a trader  ; hut  a repeated  pradliee,  and  profit  by  it.  Buying 
and  felling  bank-flock,  or  other  government  fecurities,  will 
not  make  a man  a bankrupt  ; they  not  being  goods,  wares, 
or  merchandife,  within  the  intent  of  the  flatute,  by  which 
a profit  maybe  fairly  made.  Neither  will  buying  and  felling 
under  particular  reftraints,  or  for  particular  purpofes  ; as  if 
a commiffoner  of  the  navy  ufes  to  buy  victuals  for  the  fleet, 
and  difpofe  of  the  furplus  and  refufe,  he  is  not  thereby  made 
a trader  within  the  flatute.  An  infant,  though  a trader, 
cannot  be  made  a bankrupt  ; for  an  infant  can  owe  nothing 
but  for  neceflaries ; and  the  ftatutes  of  bankruptcy  create  no 
new  debts,  but  only  give  a fpeedier  and  more  effectual  re- 
medy for  recovering  fuch  as  were  before  due  ; and  no  perfon 
can  be  made  a bankrupt  for  debts  which  he  is  not  liable  at 
law  to  pay.  But  a feme  covert  in  London,  being  a fol* 
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tfsder  according  to  the  cuftcro,  is  liable  to  a commniion  of 
bankrupt. 

Having  lliewn  who  may,  and  who  may  not  be  mace  a 
bankrupt,  the  next  fubjeft  of  inquiry  comprehends  the  par- 
ticular afts  of  bankruptcy  which  render  a man  a bankrupt, 
(or  fu  i latisfaftion  on  this  point,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  con- 
fab the  feveral  ftatutes,  and  the  refolutions  formed  upon  them 
hv  tire  courts.  Among  thefe  may  be  reckoned,  i . Depart- 
ing from  the  realm,  whereby  a man  withdraws  himfelf  from 
the  jurifdiction  and  coercion  of  the  law,  with  intent  to  de- 
fraud his  creditors.  2.  Departing  from  his  own  houfe,  with 
intent  to  fecrete  himfelf,  and  avoid  his  creditors.  3.  Keep- 
ing in  his  own  houfe,  privately,  fo  as  not  to  be  feen  or  fpoken 
with  by  his  creditors  (except  for  juft  and  neceffary  caufe), 
which  is  likewife  conftrued  to  be  an  intention  to  defraud  his 
creditors,  by  avoiding  the  procefsof  the  law.  4.  Procuring 
or  fuffering  himfelf  willingly  to  be  arrefted,  or  outlawed,  or 
imprifoned,  without  juft  and  lawful  caufe  ; which  is  like- 
wife deemed  an  attempt  to  defraud  his  creditors.  5.  Pro- 
curing his  money,  goods,  chattels,  and  effects,  to  be  attached 
or  fequeftered  by  any  legal  procefs  ; which  is  another  plain 
and  direft  endeavour  to  difappoint  his  creditors  of  their  fecu- 
rity.  6.  Making  any  fraudulent  conveyance  to  a friend,  or 
fecret  truftee,  of  his  lands,  tenements,  goods,  or  chattels  ; 
which  is  an  aft  of  the  fame  fufpicious  nature  with  the  laft. 
7.  Procuring  any  protection,  not  being  himfelf  privileged  by 
parliament,  in  order  to  fereen  his  perfon  fromarrefts  ; which 
alfo  is  an  endeavour  to  elude  the  juftice  of  the  law.  8.  En- 
deavouring or  defiring,  by  any  petition  to  the  king,  or  bill 
exhibited  in  any  of  the  king’s  courts  againft  any  creditors,  to 
compel  them  to  take  lefs  than  their  juft  debts  ; or  to  procra- 
ftinate  the  time  of  payment,  originally  contracted  for;  which 
are  an  acknowledgement  of  either  his  poverty  or  his  knavery. 
9.  Lying  in  prifon  for  two  months,  or  more,  upon  arreft  or 
other  detention  for  debt,  without  finding  bail,  in  order  to 
obtain  his  liberty.  For  the  inability  to  procure  bail,  argues 
a ftrong  deficiency  in  his  credit,  owing  either  to  his  fufpected 
poverty,  or  ill  character  ; and  his  negleft  to  do  it,  if  able, 
can  arife  only  from  a fraudulent  intention  ; in  either  of  which 
cafes  it  is  high  time  for  his  creditors  to  look  to  themfelves, 
and  compel  a diftribution  of  his  effefts.  10.  Efcapingfrom 
prifon  after  an  arreft  for  a juft  debt  of  iool.  or  upwards. 
For  no  man  would  break  prifon  that  was  able  and  defirous 
to  procure  bail  ; which  brings  it  within  the  reafon  of  the 
laft  cafe.  11.  Neglefting  to  make  fatisfaCtion  for  any  juft 
debt  to  the  amount  of  iool.  within  two  months  after  fervice 
of  legal  procefs,  for  fuch  debt,  upon  any  trader  having 
privilege  of  parliament.  Stat.  13  Eliz.  c.  7.  I Jac.  I.  c.  15. 
21  Jac.  I.  c.  19.  4 Geo.  III.  c.  33. 

The  legiflature  having  thus  by  pofitive  laws  declared 
what  are  the  afts  which  (hall  be  regarded  as  criterions  of  in- 
folvency  or  fraud,  on  which  a commiffion  of  bankruptcy 
may  be  grounded,  our  courts  of  juftice  will  not  allow  of  ex- 
tending or  multiplying  afts  of  bankruptcy  by  any  conftruc- 
tion  or  implication.  And,  therefore,  fir  John  Holt  held 
(Lord  Raym.  625.)  that  a man’s  removing  his  goods  pri- 
vately to  prevent  their  being  feifed  in  execution,  was  no  aft 
of  bankruptcy.  It  has  alfo  been  determined  exprefsly,  that 
a banker’s  flopping  or  refufing  payment  is  no  aft  of  bank- 
ruptcy ; and  if  in  confequence  of  luch  refufal,  he  is  arrefted 
and  puts  in  bail,  it  is  ftill  no  aft  of  bankruptcy  ( 7 Mod. 
J 39‘)  » but  if  he  goes  to  prifon,  and  lies  there  two  months, 
then,  and  not  before,  he  is  become  a bankrupt. 

The  proceedings  in  a commiffion  of  bankrupt,  depend 
entirely  on  the  feveral  ftatutes  of  bankruptcy  ; and  they  are 
digefted  by  Blackftone  into  the  following  concife  order. 
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And,  fir  ft,  there  mu  ft  be, a petition  to  the  lord  chancellor 
by  one  creditor  to  the  amount  of  100!.,  or  by  two  to  the 
amount  of  150I.,  or  by  three  or  more  to  the  amount  of 
200I. ; which  debts  mull  be  proved  by  affidavit : upon 
which  he  grants  a commiffion  to  fuch  difereet  perfons  as  to 
him  ffiall  feem  good,  who  are  then  ftiled  commiffioners  of 
bankrupt.  The  petitioner,  to  prevent  malicious  applica- 
tions, mull  be  bound  in  a fecurity  or  bond  to  the  lord 
chancellor  of  200k,  to  make  the  party  amends  in  cafe  they 
do  not  prove  him  a bankrupt.  And  if  on  the  other  hand 
they  receive  any  money  or  effefts  from  the  bankrupt,  as  a 
recompence  fur  filing  out  the  commiffion,  fo  as  to  receive 
more  than  their  rateable  dividends  of  the  bankrupt’s 
eftate,  they  forfeit  not  only  what  they  fhall  have  fo  received, 
but  their  whole  debt.  Thefe  proviiions  are  made,  as  well 
to  fecure  purfons  in  good  credit  from  being  damnified  by 
malicious  petitions,  as  to  prevent  knavifh  combinations 
between  the  creditors  and  bankrupt,  in  order  to  obtain  the 
benefit  of  a commiffion.  When  the  commiffion  fs  awarded 
and  iffued,  the  commiffioners  are  to  meet,  at  their  own  ex- 
pence,  and  to  take  an  oath  for  the  due  execution  of  their 
commiffion,  and  to  be  allowed  a fum  not  exceeding  20s. 
per  diem  each,  at  every  fitting.  And  no  commiffion  of 
bankrupt  fhall  abate,  or  be  void,  by  the  death  of  the 
bankrupt,  fubfequent  to  the  commiffion,  flat.  1 Jac.  L 
c.  15.  ; nor  upon  anydemife  of  the  crown,  flat.  5 Geo.  II. 
c.  33.  The  granting  of  a commiffion  of  bankruptcy  is  not 
diferetionary,  but  a matter  of  right.  1.  Vern.  153.  Stat. 
13  Eliz.  c.  7. 

When  the  commiffioners  have  received  their  commiffion, 
they  are  firil  to  receive  proof  of  the  perfon’s  being  a trader, 
and  having  committed  fome  aft  of  bankruptcy  ; and  then 
to  declare  him  a bankrupt,  if  proved  fo  ; and  to  give  notice 
thereof  in  the  gazette,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  appoint 
three  meetings.  At  one  of  thefe  meetings  an  eleftion  mull 
be  made  of  alfignees.  And  at  the  third  meeting,  at  fartheft, 
which  muff  be  on  the  forty-iecond  day  after  the  advertife- 
ment  in  the  gazette  (unlefs  the  time  be  enlarged  by  the 
lord  chancellor),  the  bankrupt,  upon  notice  alfo  perfonally 
ferved  upon  him  or  left  at  his  ufual  place  of  abode,  muff 
lurrender  himfelf  perfonally  to  the  commiffioners ; which 
furrender  (if  voluntary)  protefts  him  from  all  arrefts  till 
his  final  examination  is  paft  : and  he  muft  thenceforth  in 
all  refpefts  conform  to  the  directions  of  the  ftatutes  of 
bankruptcy ; or,  in  default  of  either  furrender  or  conformity, 
ffiall  be  guilty  of  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy,  and  ffiall 
fuffer  death,  and  his  goods  and  eftate  fhall  be  diftributed 
among  bis  creditors.  Stat.  5 Geo.  II.  c.  30. 

In  cafe  the  bankrupt  abfeonds,  or  is  likely  to  run  away, 
between  the  time  of  the  commiffion  ifi'ued,  and  the  laft  day 
of  furrender,  he  may  by  warrant  from  any  judge  or  juftice  of 
the  peace  be  apprehended  and  committed  to  the  county 
gaol,  in  order  to  be  forthcoming  to  the  commiffioners  ; 
who  are  alfo  empowered  immediately  to  grant  a warrant  for 
feifing  his  goods  and  papers.  Stat.  5 Geo.  II.  c.  30. 

When  the  bankrupt  appears,  the  commiffioners  are  to 
examine  him  touching  all  matters  relating  to  his  trade  and 
effefts.  They  may  alfo  fummon  before  them,  and  examine 
the  bankrupt’s  wife,  and  any  other  perfon  whatfoever,  as  to 
all  matters  relating  to  the  bankrupt’s  affairs.  And  in  cafe 
any  of  them  fhall  refufe  to  anfwer,  or  fhall  not  anfvver  fully 
to  any  lawful  queftion,  or  fhall  refufe  to  fubferibe  fuch 
their  examinauon,  the  commiffioners  may  commit  them  to 
prifon  without  bail,  till  they  fubmit  themfelves  and  make 
and  fign  a full  anfwer  ; the  commiffioners  fpecifying  in  their 
warrant  of  commitment  the  queftion  fo  refufed  to  be  an- 
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fwered.  And  any  gaoler,  permitting  fucli  perfon  to  efcape, 
or  to  go  out  of  prifon,  lhall  forfeit  500I.  to  the  creditors. 
Stat.  21  Jac.  I.  c.  19.  5 Geo.  II.  c.  30. 

The  bankrupt,  upon  this  examination,  is  bound  upon 
pain  of  deatli  to  make  a full  difeovery  of  all  his  eftate  and 
effedts,  as  well  in  expetftancy  as  poffellion,  and  how  he  has 
difpofed  of  the  fame  ; together  with  all  books  and  writings 
relating  thereto  : and  is  to  deliver  up  all  [in  his  own  power 
to  the  commilhoners  (except  the  neceffary  apparel  of 
himfelf,  his  wife,  and  his  children)  ; or,  in  cafe  he 
conceals  or  embezzles  any  effedfs  to  the  amount  of  20I.  or 
withholds  any  books  or  writings,  with  intent  to  defraud 
his  creditors,  he  (hall  be  guilty  of  felony  without  benefit  of 
clergy  ; and  his  goods  and  eitate  fhall  be  divided  among 
his  creditors.  And  unlefs  it  lhall  appear,  that  his  inability 
to  pay  his  debts  arofe  from  fome  calual  lofs,  he  may,  upon 
convidtion  by  indictment  of  fuch  grofs  mifeondudt  and 
negligence,  be  fet  upon  the  pillory  for  two  hours,  and  have 
one  of  his  ears  nailed  to  the  fame  and  cut  off.  Stat.  5 Geo.  II. 
c.  30.  2 1 Jac.  I.  c.  19. 

After  the  time  allowed  to  the  bankrupt  for  fuch  difeovery 
is  expired,  any  other  perfon  voluntarily  difeovering  any 
part  of  his  eftate,  before  unknown  to  the  alfignees,  lhall  be 
entitled  to  5 per  cent,  out  of  the  effects  fo  difeovered,  and 
fuch  farther  reward  as  the  alfignees  and  commilfioners  (hall 
•think  proper.  And  any  truftee,  wilfully  concealing  the 
eftate  of  any  bankrupt,  after  expiration  of  the  two  and  forty 
days,  lhall  forfeit  icol.  and  double  the  value  of  the  eftate 
concealed  to  the  creditors.  Stat.  5 Geo.  II.  c.  30. 

Hitherto  every  thing  is  in  favour  of  the  creditors  ; and  the 
law  feems  to  be  pretty  rigid  and  fevere  againft  the  bank- 
rupt ; but,  in  cafe  he  proves  honeft,  it  makes  him  full 
amends  for  all  this  rigour  and  feverity.  For  if  the  bank- 
rupt hath  made  an  ingenuous  difeovery  (of  the  truth  and 
fuffieiency  of  which  there  remains  no  doubt',  and  hath 
conformed  in  all  points  to  the  diredfions  of  the  law  5 and 
if,  in  confequence  thereof,  the  creditors,  or  four  parts  in 
five  of  them  in  number  and  value  (but  none  of  them 
creditors  for  lefs  than  20I.),  will  fign  a certificate  to  that 
purport ; the  commilfioners  are  then  to  authenticate  fuch 
certificate  under  their  hands  and  feals,  and  to  tranfmit  it 
to  the  lord  chancellor  : and  he,  or  two  of  the  judges  whom 
he  lhall  appoint,  on  oath  made  by  the  bankrupt  that  fuch 
certificate  was  obtained  without  fraud,  may  allow  the  fame  ; 
or  difallow  it,  upon  caufe  (hewn  by  any  of  the  creditors  of 
the  bankrupt.  Stat.  5 Geo.  II.  c.  30. 

If  no  caufe  be  Ihewn  to  the  contrary,  the  certificate  is 
allowed  of  courfe  ; and  then  the  bankrupt  is  entitled  to  a 
decent  and  reafonable  allowance  out  of  his  effedts,  for  his 
future  fupport  and  maintainance,  and  to  put  him  in  a way 
of  honeft  induftry.  This  allowance  is  alio  in  proportion 
tu  his  former  good  behavionr,  in  the  early  difeovery  of  the 
decline  of  his  affairs,  and  thereby  giving  his  creditors  a 
larger  dividend.  For,  if  his  effedls  will  not  pay  one  half 
of  his  debts,  or  ten  (hillings  in  the  pound,  he  is  left  to  the 
diicretion  of  the  commilfioners  and  alfignees,  to  have  a com- 
petent lum  allowed  him,  not  exceeding  3 per  cent.  ; but  if 
they  pay  ten  (hillings  in  the  pound,  he  is  to  be  allowed 
5 per  cent.  ; if  twelve  (hillings  and  fix-pence,  then  per 
cent ; and  if  fifteen  (hillings  in  the  pound,  then  the  bank- 
rupt (hall  be  allowed  10  per  cent.  : provided,  that  fuch 

allowance  do  not  in  the  firft  cafe  exceed  200I.,  in  the  fecond 
250I.,  and  in  the  third  300I.  Scat.  5 Geo.  II.  c.  30. 

Befides  this  allowance,  he  has  alfo  an  indemnity  granted 
him,  of  being  free  and  difeharged  for  ever  from  all  debts 
owing  by  him  at  the  time  he  became  a bankrupt  ; even 


though  judgement  lhall  have  been  obtained  againft  him, 
and  he  lies  in  prifon  upon  execution  for  fuch  debts  ; and, 
for  that  among  other  purpofes,  all  proceedings  on  commil- 
iions  of  bankrupt  are,  on  petition,  to  be  entered  of  record, 
as  a perpetual  bar  againft  actions  to  be  commenced  on 
this  account  : though,  in  general,  the  produdfion  of  the 
certificate  properly  allowed  lhall  be  fufficient  evidence  of  all 
previous  proceedings.  Stat.  5 Geo.  II.  c.  30. 

The  certificate,  when  allowed,  will  not  difeharge  tire 
fureties  of  a bankrupt  : but  if  he  obtains  it  before  his  bail 
are  fixed,  it  will  difeharge  them : whereas  if  not  tiil 
after  they  are  fixed,  they  writ  remain  liable  notwithstanding 
the  certificate  : and  if  the  creditor  prove  his  debt,  with  in- 
tent to  obftrudt  the  certificate,  it  does  not  preclude  him  from 
purfuing  his  legal  remedies  : and  even  if  he  had  received 
his  debt  or  part  of  it,  under  the  commiffion.  Hill  he  might 
proceed  to  fix  the  bail  who  would  be  entitled  to  their 
remedy,  fo  far  as  they  are  oppreffed,  by  “ audita  querela,” 
or  by  “ motion.”  (iAtk.  84.  1 Burr.  244.  2 Burr.  716.) 
The  certificate  does  not  difeharge  a bankrupt  from  his  own 
exprefs  collateral  covenant,  which  does  not  run  with  the 
land  (2  Burr.  2443.)  ; nor  from  a covenant  to  pay  rent. 
(4  Term.  Rep.  93.)  A bankrupt,  after  a commiffion  of 
bankruptcy  filed  out,  may,  in  confideration  of  a debt  due 
before  the  bankruptcy,  and  for  which  the  creditor  agrees 
to  accept  no  dividend  or  benefit  under  the  commiffion, 
make  fuch  creditor  a fatisfadtion,  in  part,  or  for  the  whole 
of  his  debt,  by  a new  undertaking  or  agreement  ; and 
“ affumpfit”  will  lie  upon  fuch  new  promife  or  undertaking. 
(1  Atk.  67;)  Although  a creditor  of  a bankrupt  under 
20I.  is  excluded  from  affer.t  or  diffent  to  the  certificate, 
yet  as  he  is  affedfed  by  the  confequence  of  allowing  the 
certificate,  he  has  a right  to  petition  and  (hew  any  fraud 
againft  allowing  the  certificate.  7 Vin.  Abr.  134.  pi.  jg. 

No  allowance  or  indemnity  (hall  be  given  to  a bankrupt, 
unlefs  his  certificate  be  ligned  and  allowed  : and  alfo,  if 
any  creditor  produces  a fictitious  debt,  and  the  bankrupt 
does  not  make  difeovery  of  it,  but  buffers  the  fair  creditors 
to  be  impofed  upon,  he  lofes  all  title  to  thefe  advantages-. 
Neither  can  he  claim  them,  if  he  has  given  with  any  of  his 
children  above  iool.  (or  a marriage  portion,  unlefs  he  had 
at  that  time  fufficient  left  to  pay  all  his  debts  ; or  if  he  has 
loft  at  any  one  time  5I.  or  in  the  whole  tool,  within  a 
twelvemonth  before  lie  became  bankrupt,  by  any  manner 
of  gaming  or  wagering  whatfoever ; or,  within  the  fame 
time  has  loft  to  the  value  cf  iool.  by  ftock-jobbing. 
ALfo  to  prevent  the  too  common  practice  of  frequent 
and  fraudulent  or  carelefs  breaking,  a mark  is  fet  upon 
fuch  as  have  been  once  cleared  by  a commiffion  of  bank- 
rupt, or  have  compounded  with  their  creditors,  or  have 
been  delivered  by  an  adt  of  infolvency.  Ferfous  who  have 
been  once  cleared  by  any  of  thefe  methods,  and  afterwards 
become  bankrupts  again,  unlefs  they  pay  full  fifteen  lhillino-s 
in  the  pound,  are  only  thereby  indemnified  as  to  the  con- 
finement of  their  bodies  ; but  any  future  eftate  they  lhall 
acquire  remains  liable  to  their  creditors,  excepting  their  necef- 
fary  apparel,  houfehold  goods,  and  the  tools  and  imple- 
ments of  their  trades.  Stat.  5 Geo.  II.  c.  30.  24  Geo.  II. 

c.  57. 

By  the  ftatute  13  Ehz.  c.  7.  the  commilfioners  for  that 
purpofe,  when  a man  is  declared  a bankrupt,  fhall  have 
full  power  to  difpofe  of  all  his  lands  and  tenements,  which 
fie  had  in  his  own  right  at  the  time  when  he  became  a bank- 
rupt, or  which  fhall  defeend  or  come  to  him  at  any  time 
afterwards,  before  his  debts  are  fatisfied  or  agreed  for  ; and 
all  lands  and  tenements  which  were  purchafed  by  him 
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jointly  with  his  wife  on  children  to  his  own  life  (or  fuch  without  knowing  of  his  bankruptcy,  be  liable  to  account 
ir.tereil  therein  as  he  may  lawfully  part  with'1,  or  purchafed  for  it  again.  The  intention  of  this  lelative  power  being 
with  any  other  perfon  upon  fecret  trull  for  his  own  ufe  ; and  only  to  reach  fraudulent  traniaftions,  and  not  to  diifrefs 
to  caufe  them  to  be  appraifed  to  their  full  value,  and  to  the  fair  trader. 

fell  the  fame  by  deed  indented  and  enrolled,  or  divide  them  Sale  of  goods  by  a bankrupt,  after  an  aft  of  bankruptcy, 
proportionably  among  the  creditors.  This  ftatute  exprefsly  is  not  merely  void  ; the  contract  is  good  between  the  par- 
included  not  only  free,  but  cuftomary  and  copyhold,  lands  : ties  ; but  it  may  be  avoided  by  the  commiflioners  or  afiignees 

and  the  lord  of  the  manor  is  thereby  bound  to  admit  the  at  pleafure  ; fo  that  they  may  either  bring  trover  for  the 
affignee  (Cro.  Car.  568.  x Atk.  96.)  : but  did  not  extend  goods,  as  fuppofing  the  contrail  may  be  void,  or  may  bring 
to  eftates-tail,  farther  than  for  the  bankrupt’s  life  ; nor  to  debt  or  aflumpfit  for  the  value,  which  affirms  the  contraci . 
equities  of  redemption  on  a mortgaged  eftate,' wherein  the  ( 3 Salk.  59.  pi.  2.  2I  . R.  143.  4T.  R*  2 16.  7* ) And  fo  ii  a 
bankrupt  has  no  legal  intereft,  but  only  an  equitable  re-  bankrupt  on  the  eve  of  bankruptcy  fraudulently  deliver  goods 
verfion.  Whereupon  the  ftatute  11  Jac.  I.  c.  19.  enafts,  to  a creditor.  (4  Term.  Rep.  21  1.)  The  affignees  after  four, 
that  the  commiflioners  (hall  he  empowered  to  fell  or  convey,  and  within  twelve  months  after  the  coinmiffion  iflued,  muff 
by  deed  indented  and  enrolled,  any  lands  or  tenements  of  give  twenty-one  days  notice  to  the  creditors  of  a meeting 
the  bankrupt,  wherein  he'fhall  be  feifed  of  an  eflate-tail  for  a dividend;  at  which  time  they  mull  produce  their 
in  poffeffion,  remainder,  or  re  verfion,  unlefs  the  remainder  accounts,  and  verify  them  upon  oath,  if  required.  And  then 
or  reverfion  thereof  fhall  be  in  the  crown  : and  that  fuch  the  commiflioners  fliall  direft  a dividend  to  be  made,  at  fo 


fale  fhall  be  good  again  it  all  fuch  iffues  in  tail,  remainder- 
men, and  reverfioners,  whom  the  bankrupt  himfelf  might  have 
barred  by  a common  recovery,  or  other  means  : and  that  all 
equities  of  redemption  upon  mortgaged  eftates,  fhall  be  at 
the  difpofal  of  the  commiflioners  ; for  they  fliall  have  power 
to  redeem  the  fame,  as  the  bankrupt  himfelf  might  have 
done,  and  after  redemption  to  fell  them.  And  the  com- 
miffioners  may  fell  a copyhold  entailed  by  cuftom.  ( Stone  127. 
Billing  148.)  And  alio,  by  this  and  a former  act,  all 
fraudulent  conveyances  to  defeat  the  intent  of  thefe  flatutes 
are  declared  void  ; hut  that  no  purchafer  Iona  fide , for  a 
good  or  valuable  couflderation,  fhall  be  affefted  by  the  bank- 
rupt laws,  unlefs  the  commiffion  be  filed  forth  within  five 
years  after  the  aft  of  bankruptcy  committed.  1 .Tac.  I.  c.  1 5. 

By  virtue  of  thefe  flatutes  a bankrupt  may  lofe  all  his 
real  eftates;  which  may  at  once  be  transferred  by  his 
commiflioners  to  their  affignees,  without  his  participation  or 
confent.  See  Assignees. 

The  property  veftrd  in  the  affignees  is  the  whole  that 
the  bankrupt  had  in  himfelf,  at  the  time  he  committed  the 
firll  aft  of  bankruptcy,  or  that  has  been  veiled  in  him  fince, 
before  his  debts  are  fatisfied  or  agreed  fo-r.  And  therefore, 
if  a commiffion  is  afterwards  awarded,  the  commiffion  and 
the  property  of  the  affignees  fhall  have  a relation,  or  refe- 
rence, back  to  the  firfl  and  original  aft  of  bankruptcy. 
Infomuch  that  all  tranfaftions  of  the  bankrupt  are  from  that 
time  abfolutely  null  and  void,  either  with  regard  to  the 
a -nation  of  his  property,  or  the  receipt  of  his  debts  from 
Inch  as  are  privy  to  his  bankruptcy  ; for  they  are  no 
longer  ins  property  or  his  debts,  but  thofe  ot  the  future 
affignees.  If  a banker  pay  the  draft  of  a trader  keeping 
cafh  with  him,  after  knowledge  of  an  aft  of  bankruptcy, 
the  affignees  may  recover  the  money.  (2  Term  Rep.  113. 
3 Bio.  C.  R.  313-)  And  if  an  execution  be  fued  out,  but 
not  ferved  and  executed  on  the  bankrupt’s  effefts  till  after 
the  aft  of  bankruptcy,  it  is  void  as  againfl  the  affignees. 
-But  the  king  is  not  bound  by  this  fiftitious  relation,  nor 
i , within  the  flatutes  of, -bankrupts  ; for  if,  after  the  aft  of 
bar.krur.tcy  committed  and  before  the  affignment  of  his 
efl’efts,  an  extent  iffues  for  the  debt  of  the  crown,  the  goods 
are  bound  thereby.  As  thefe  afts  of  bankruptcy  may 
fometimes  be  fecret  to  all  but  a few,  and  it  would  be  pre- 
judicial to  trade  to  carry  this  notion  to  its  utrnofl  length, 
it  is  provided  by  ftatute  19  Geo.  II.  c.  32.  that  no  money 
paid  by  a bankrupt  to  a bona  fde  or  real  creditor,  in  a 
courfe  of  trade,  even  after  an  aft  of  bankruptcy  done,  fhall 
b:  l abie  to  be  refunded.  Nor,  by  ftatute  1 Jac.  J.  c.  15. 
fliall  any  debtor  cf  a bankrupt,  that  pays  him  his  debt, 


much  in  the  pound,  to  all  creditors  who  have  before  proved, 
or  fliall  then  prove,  their  debts.  This  dividend  mull  be 
made  equally,  and  in  a rateable  proportion,  to  all  the  cre- 
ditors, according  to  the  quantity  of  their  debts  ; no  regard 
being  had  to  the  quality  of  them.  Mortgages  indeed,  for 
which  the  creditor  has  a real  fecurity  in  his  own  hands,  are 
entirely  fafe ; for  the  commiffion  of  bankrupt  reaches  only  the 
equity  of  redemption.  So  are  alfo  perfonal  debts,  where  the 
creditor  has  a chattel  in  his  hands,  as  a pledge  or  pawn  for 
the  payment,  or  has  taken  the  debtor’s  lands  or  goods  in 
execution.  And,  upon  the  equity  of  the  ftatute  8 Ann. 
c.  14.  (which  direfts,  that,  upon  all  executions  of  goods 
being  on  any  premifes  demifed  to  a tenant,  one  year’s  rent 
and  no  more  fhall,  if  due,  be  paid  to  the  landlord)  it  hath 
alfo  been  held,  that  under  a coinmiffion  of  bankrupt,  which 
is  in  the  nature  of  a ftatute-execution,  the  landlord  fliall  be 
allowed  his  arrears  of  rent  to  the  fame  amount,  in  preference 
to  other  creditors,  even  though  he  hath  neglefted  to  diftrain, 
while  the  goods  remained  on  the  premifes  : which  he  is 
otherwife  entitled  to  do  for  his  entire  rent,  be  the  quantum 
■ what  it  may.  But,  otherwife,  judgments  and  recognizances 
(both  which  are  debts  of  record,  and  therefore  at  other  times 
have  a priority),  and  alfo  bonds  and  obligations  by  deed  or 
fpecial  inftrument  (which  are  called  debts  by  fpecialty,  and 
are  ufually  the  next  in  order),  thefe  are  all  put  on  a level 
with  debts  by  mere  Ample  contraft,  and  all  paid  pari  paffu. 
Nay,  fo  far  is  this  matter  carried,  that,  by  the  exprefs  pro- 
vifion  of  the  flatutes,  debts  not  due  at  the  time  of  the 
dividend  made,  as  bonds  or  notes  of  hand  payable  at  a future 
day  certain,  fhall  be  proved  and  paid  equally  with  the  reft, 
allowing  a difeount  or  drawback  in  proportion.  And  infur- 
ances,  and  obligations  upon  bottomry  or  refpondentia,  bona 
fde  made  by  the  bankrupt,  though  forfeited  after  the 
commiffion  is  awarded,  fhall  be  looked  upon  in  the  fame 
light  as  debts  contrafted  before  any  aft  of  bankruptcy. 
Stat.  21  Jac.  c.  19.  7 Geo.  I.  c.  31.  19  Geo.  II.  c.  32. 

Within  eighteen  months  after  the  commiffion  iflued,  a 
fecond  and  final  dividend  fhall  be  made,  unlefs  all  the  effefts 
were  exhauiled  by  the  firfl.  And  if  any  furplus  remains, 
after  felling  his  eftates  and  paying  evef-y  creditor  his  full 
debt,  it  fliall  be  reflored  to  the  bankrupt.  This  is  a cafe 
which  fometimes  happens  to  men  in  trade,  who  involunta- 
rily, or  at  leaf!  unwarily,  commit  afts  of  bankruptcy,  by 
abiconding  and  the  like,  while  their  effefts  are  more  than 
fufficient  to  pay  their  creditors.  And,  if  any  fufpicious  or 
malevolent  creditor  will  take  the  advantage  of  fuch  afts, 
and  fue  out  a commiffion,  the  bankrupt  has  no  remedy, 
but  rsufl  quietly  fubmit  to  the  effe&s  of  his  own  impru- 
dence; 
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tlence ; except  that,  upon  fatisfaftion  made  to  all  the  credi- 
tors, the  commiffion  may  be  fuperfeded.  This  cafe  may 
alfo  happen,  when  a knave  is  defirous  of  defrauding  his 
creditors,  and  is  compelled  by  a commilTion  to  do  them 
that  jullice  which  otherwife  he  wanted  to  evade.  And 
therefore,  though  the  ufual  rule  is,  that  all  intereft  on 
debts  carrying  intereft  fhall  ceafe  from  the  time  of  ifluing 
the  eommifiion,  yet,  in  cafe  of  furplus  left  after  payment 
of  every  debt,  fuch  intereft  (hall  again  revive,  and  be  charge- 
able on  the  bankrupt,  or  his  reprefentatives.  Stat.  5 Geo.  II. 
c.  30.  13  Eliz.  c.  7. 

The  fir  ft  ftep  to  be  taken  towards  procuring  a commif- 
fion of  bankruptcy  is  for  the  petitioning  creditor  to  make 
an  affidavit  of  his  debt  before  a mailer  in  chancery  ; or  if  he 
relides  altogether  in  the  country,  before  a mafter  extraordi- 
nary there,  to  be  filed  in  the  fecretary  of  bankrupt’s  office 
in  London,  and  exhibited  to  the  eommiffioners  at  their  firft 
meeting.  When  the  affidavit  is  fworn,  it  is  carried  to  the 
fecretary  of  bankrupt’s  office,  where  the  party  filing  for 
the  commiffion  enters  into  the  bond  to  the  chancellor.  The 
clerk  of  the  bankrupts  fills  up  a blank  petition  in  the  name 
of  the  perfon  that  makes  the  affidavit,  and  annexes  the 
affidavit  and  bond  to  the  petition,  when  he  prefers  the 
fame  to  the  lord  chancellor.  This  petition  is  anfwered  in 
a few  days,  and  the  petitioning  creditor  has  a commiffion 
without  any  further  trouble.  Haring  got  the  commiffion, 
he  muft  employ  one  of  the  meffengers  to  fummon  a meeting 
of  the  major  part  of  the  commiffioners  to  open  the  fame, 
when  the  petitioning  creditor  muft  come  prepared  to  prove 
his  debt,  and  the  party  a bankrupt,  within  the  ftatutes. 
Upon  the  commiffioners’  declaring  the  party  a bankrupt, 
they  iffue  their  warrant  for  feizing  of  his  effefts,  and  the  mef- 
fenger,  by  virtue  of  it  feizes  the  effects,  and  continues  to 
keep  poffeffion  till  the  commiffioners  have  executed  the  af- 
fignment.  The  application  to  enlarge  the  time  for  the 
bankrupt’s  furrender  muft  be  by  petition  to  the  great  feal, 
fix  days  at  lead  before  the  laft  fitting  appointed  in  the  ga- 
zette ; which  petition  may  be  either  in  the  name  of  the 
bankrupt  or  of  his  affignees.  It  is  ufual  for  the  commiffion- 
ers to  recommend,  and  th'e  creditors  to  agree  to  return  the 
bankrupts  their  rings,  monies,  &c.  particularly  the  jewels, 
&c.  of  their  wives.  If  the  bankrupt  does  not  furrender 
himfelf  to  the  commiffioners  at  twelve  o’clock  at  night  of 
the  laft  day  given,  the  meffenger  warns  him  fo  to  do  by  a 
proclamation  made  by  him  in  the  middle  of  Guildhall ; the 
commiffioners  continuing  to  fit  till  that  time.  The  certifi- 
cate when  duly  figned,  together  with  the  atteftations  of 
fignature,  muft  be  lodged  with  the  fecretary  of  bankrupts, 
and  he  will  give  the  meffenger  an  authority  to  the  printer 
of  the  gazette,  to  infert  an  advertifement  fignifying  that 
the  afting  commiffioners  have  certified  to  the  great  feal, 
that  the  bankrupt  hath  conformed,  and  that  the  certificate 
will  be  allowed  and  confirmed,  unlefs  caufe  be  fhewn  to  the 
contrary  within  twenty-one  days  from  the  date  of  the  faid 
advertifement.  If  no  caufe  be  ffiewn  within  twenty-one  days 
againft  the  allowance  of  the  certificate,  the  lord  chancellor 
will  allow  the  fame  by  a fubfeription  upon  it.  Jacob’s  Law 
Dift.  byTomlyns,  art.  Bankrupt. 

BANKRUPTCY,  the  aft  of  becoming  a bankrupt. 
(See  Bankrupt.)  The  French  make  this  difference  be- 
tween a bankruptcy  and  a failure,  that  the  firft  is  fuppofed 
voluntary  and  fraudulent,  and  the  latter  conftrained  and  ne- 
ceffary,  by  means  of  accidents,  &c. 

BANKS’S  Island,  in  Geography,  an  ifiandin  the  North 
Pacific  ocean,  near  the  weft  coaft  of  North  America,  about 
60  miles  long  and  5 broad.  It  is  feparated  from  Pitt’s 
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archipelago  by  the  canal  del  Principe  ; and  its  north  point 
is  fituated  in  N.  lat.  530  39§h  W.  long.  130°  13'. 

Banks’s  IJland  is  alfo  an  ifland  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
ocean,  about  five  leagues  weft  of  the  coaft  of  the  northern 
branch  of  New  Zealand  ifiands.  It  is  about  twenty-four 
leagues  in  compafs  ; its  furface  is  irregular  and  elevated  ; 
and  it  may  be  feen  at  fea  at  the  diftance  of  twelve  or  fifteen 
leagues.  Its  fouth  point  is  in  S.  lat.  43°  32'.  W.  long. 
186°  30'. 

Banks,  Port,  a harbour  on  the  north-weft  coaft  of  Ame- 
rica, fouth-eafterly  from  cape  Edgcombe,  and  north-wefterly 
from  Sea  Otter  found. 

BANKS AL  Point,  a point  of  the  river  of  Balefore, 
on  the  coaft  of  Coromandel,  known  by  the  Englilh  ware- 
houfes  that  are  built  on  it,  and  by  the  tomb  of  a Dutch- 
man who  was  there  interred. 

BANKSEA  Speciosa,  Retz.  in  Botany.  See  Costus 
Spec!  of  us. 

BANKSIA,  fo  named  by  Linnaeus  in  honour  of  fir  Jo- 
feph  Banks,  prefident  of  the  Royal  Society,  who  firft  dif- 
covered  it  in  his  voyage  with  captain  Cook.  Lin.  gen. 
Schreb.  n.  191.  Suppl.  15.  Gaertn.  t.  47.  Juff.  79.  Clafs, 
tetrandria monogynia.  Nat.  Ovd.  aggregate.  Protea,  Juff.  Gen. 
Char.  Cal.  perianth  one-leafed,  four-cleft,  inferior.  Cor. 
one-petalled  ; tube  cylindric,  veryfhort  ; border  very  long* 
four-parted  ; parts  linear,  lanceolate  at  the  tip,  internally 
hollowed  bj  a little  cavity,  acute.  Stam.  filaments  none  j 
anthers  four,  lanceolate,  feffile  in  the  cavity  of  the  parts  of 
the  corolla.  Fiji,  germ  fuperior,  minute  ; ftyle  filiform, 
ftiff,  longer  than  the  corolla  ; ftigma  pyramidate,  acute. 
Per.  caplule  ovate,  or  globofe,  woody,  one-celled,  two- 
valved.  Seeds  two,  obovate,  convex  on  one  fide,  flat  on  the 
other,  terminated  by  a very  large  membranaceous  veinlefs 
wing.  Qu.  Is  this  an  Arillus  ? 

Eff.  Char.  Cal.  four-cleft,  inferior.  Cor.  four-parted  ; 
tube  very  fhort  ; border  very  long,  linear-lanceolate  ; anthers 
feffile  in  the  cavity  of  the  parts  of  the  corolla.  Caff,  two- 
feeded,  one  or  two-celled,  two-valved. 

Species,  1.  H.ferrata,  ferrate-leaved  bankfia.  White  Voy. 

2 23.  fig.  I,  2,  3.  B.  conchfera.  Gaertn.  fruft.  221.  t.  48. 
f.  I.  “ Leaves  linear,  attenuated  into  the  petiole,  equally 
ferrate,  truncate  at  the  end  with  a point.”  This  is  the 
handfomeft  fpecies  of  the  genus  ; trunk  thick  and  rugged  ; 
leaves  alternate,  thick  at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  on  fhort 
petioles,  obtufe,  ferrate,  bright  green  above,  beneath  opake 
and  whitifh,  with  a ftrong  rib  running  through  their  middle  ; 
each  branch  terminated  by  a large  cylindrical  fpike  of  flow- 
ers ; the  capfules  covered  with  thick  down  ; the  flowers 
and  fruits  collefted  into  a large  globular  ament ; the  feed 
in  each  cell  of  the  capfule  Angle,  rather  large,  winged  and 
dark  brown.  2.  B.  integrfolia,  entire-leaved  B.  B . fplcata. 
Gaertn.  fruft.  221.  t.  48.  f.  2.  “ Leaves  wedge-form,  quite 

entire,  white-tomentofe  underneath.”  The  flowers  and 
fruits  are  collefted  into  a cylindric  ament ; and  before  they 
are  ripe,  are  pubefeent  with  a nap  of  fnowy  whitenefs  ; cap- 
fule coriaceous,  orbiculate  at  top,  turgidly  lens-flnaped,  and 
continued  at  bottom  into  a conical,  compreffed  beak  ; within 
black,  two-celled,  and  gaping  at  the  tip.  3.  B.  ericafolia, 
heath-leaved  B.  “ Leaves  approximating,  acerofe,  trun- 
cate-emarginate,  fmooth.”  The  leaves  are  very  fmall,  but 
more  abundant  than  thofe  of  the  preceding  fpecies.  4.  R„ 
dentata,  tooth-leaved  B.  “ Leaves  oblong,  attenuated  into 
the  petiole,  curved,  flcxuofe,  toothed,  teeth  ending  in  a 
fpinule,  white  underneath.”  The  flowers  of  this  fpecies 
are  fmaller  than  in  the  others.  5.  B.  pyriformis,  pear- 
fruited  B.  “ Flowers  folitary  capfules  ovate,  pubefeent.; 
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leaves  lanceolate,  very  entire,  f mouth.5'  The  capfules  are 
larger  than  in  any  other  known  fpecies,  one-celled,  and 
tOpening  longitudinally  on  the  lower  fide  ; there  aye  two 
feeds  of  a rufous  cinnamon  colour,  convex  on  one  fide  and 
#■  flat  on  the  other,  with  a large  membranaceous,  veinlefs 
wing.  6.  B . gibbofa,  gibbous-fruited  B.  B.  daElyloides, 
Gsrtn.  221.  t.  47.  f.  2;  “ Flowers  folitary  ; capiules  ovate, 
gibbous,  wrinkled  ; leaves  columnar.”  Leaves  about  two 
inches  long,  and  one  line  in  diameter,  pale  green,  and 
fmooth.  Dr.  Smith  fays  that  the  B.  datlyloides  of  Gsertner 
and  this  are  different  fpecies.  -7.  B.  mufculiformis,  mufcle- 
fruited  B.  “ Flowers  folitary  ; capfules  ovate-conical, 
mufcle-fhaped,  pointed,  with  tubercles  on  the  outfide;  leaves 
obovate,  emarginate.”  Leaves  alternate,  from  fix  to  eight 
inches  long,  and  three  broad ; flowers  in  a Ihort  Ample  ra- 
ceme, in  which  only  one  or  two  fruits  ripen  ; the  capfule 
from  one  to  two  inches  or  more  in  length,  woody,  with 
roundilh  tubercles,  variegated  brown  and  ruft  colour,  one- 
celled  ; the  feeds  are  two  and  dark  bay.  8.  B.  fpinulofa, 
prickly-leaved  B.  “ Leaves  linear-revolute,  with  a little 
iharp  point,  and  with  fpinous  denticulation  towards  the 
top.”  Stem  woody  and  branched  ; leaves  irregularly  Mat- 
tered, clofely  covering  the  branches,  on  very  Ihort  foot- 
italks,  green  and  fmooth  above,  white  and  downy  beneath, 
ending  abruptly,  tipped  with  three  fmall  fpines,  and  having 
feveral  hooked  upwards  in  the  margin  ; flowers  thick  fet  in 
a cylindrical  eredf  fpike,  coming  out  in  pairs.  It  differs 
from  B.  ericafolia , in  having  leaves  at  lead  four  times  as 
long,  obtufe,  but  with  a fmall  central  fliarp  point  from  the 
midrib  between  two  other  terminal  points,  as  well  as  in 
having  a greater  or  lefs  number  of  fmall  fharp-hooked  late- 
ral teeth  towards  the  end  of  each  leaf.  The  inhabitants  of 
New  South  Wales  call  it  “ Wattangre.”  All  thefe  plants 
are  natives  of  that  country,  except  the  7th,  which  Rum- 
phius  obferved  in  Amboina,  in  1693.  This  genus  is  nearly 
allied  to  Protea  and  Emboihrium  in  appearance  and  character, 
but  fufficiently  diflinguiflied  from  both  in  the  fruit.  It 
boads  fome  of  the  molt  fpecious  plants  that  have  been  dif- 
, covered  in  the  South  feas,  and  even  in  the  known  world. 
Thofe  with  folitary  flowers  and  one-celled  capfules  (3,  6, 
7.)  form  a feparate  genus,  which  Dr.  Smith  names  Salif- 
buria  ; which  fee. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  Some  of  the  fpecies  have  flow- 
ered and  feeded  here  ; they  have  been  increafed  merely  by 
Feeds.  Thefe,  and  the  plants  in  general  from  the  South 
feas,  are  hardy,  coniidering  their  climate,  and  may  be 
treated  much  in  the  fame  manner  with  the  Cape  plants  ; they 
covet  much  air,  and  flourifh  bed  near  the  front  of  the  dry 
dove.  Martyn’s  Miller. 

Ban ksia,  Forjl.  See  Pimelea. 

Ban  ksia  Abyjfuiica,  or  Cusso,  fo  called  by  Mr.  Bruce 
after  fir  Jofeph  Banks,  an  inhabitant  of  the  high  country 
of  Abyflinia,  and  indigenous  there.  Mr.  Bruce,  who  has 
defcribed  and  given  a drawing  of  it,  and  who  reprefents  it 
as  one  of  the  mod  beautiful  and  ufeful  trees,  fays,  that  he 
never  faw  it  in  the  lvolla  nor  in  Arabia,  nor  in  any  other 
part  of  Alia  or  Africa.  It  feldom  grows  above  20  feet 
high,  and  generally  inclined ; its  leaf  is  about  two  inches 
and  a quarter  long,  divided  into  two  by  a drong  rib  ; its  co- 
lour is  a deep  unvarnilhed  green,  very  pleafant  to  the  eye, 
and  the  fore -part  is  covered  with  foft  hair  or  down  ; it  is 
much  indented,  and  refembles  a nettle  leaf,  only  that  it  is 
narrower  and  longer.  The  leaves  grow  alternately  by  pairs 
upon  a branch  terminating  with  a Angle  leaf  at  the  point ; 

■ he  end  of  the  dalk  is  broad  and  drong,  like  that  of  a palm- 
branch  ; and  it  opens  in  the  part  that  is  without  leaves, 


about  an  inch  and  an  half  from  the  bottom,  and  from  this 
aperture  proceeds  the  flower.  The  whole  duller  of  flowers 
has  very  much  the  fhape  of  a clufler  of  grapes,  and  the 
dalk  that  fupports  it  relembles  the  dalk  of  the  grape  ; the 
flower  itfelf  is  of  a greenilh  colour,  tinged  with  purple  ; 
when  fully  blown,  it  is  altogether  of  a deep  red  or  purple  ; 
the  corolla  conflds  of  live  petals,  with  a Ihort  piilil  in  the 
middle,  having  a round  head,  and  furrounded  by  eight  da- 
mina  of  the  fame  form,  loaded  with  yellow  farina.  The 
calyx  confids  of  five  petals,  which  much  refemble  another 
flower  ; they  are  rounded  at  the  top,  and  nearly  of  an  equal 
breadth  every  way.  The  bark  of  the  tree  is  fmootn,  of  a 
yellowilh  white,  interfperfed  with  brown  llreaks  which  pafs 
through  the  whole  body  of  the  tree.  On  the  upper  part, 
before  the  Ard  branch  of  leaves  fet  out,  are  rings  round  the 
trunk  of  fmall  Alaments  of  the  confidence  ol  horfe-hair ; 
thefe  are  generally  14  or  16  in  number,  and  are  a very  re- 
markable charafteridic  belonging  to  this  tree.  The  tree  is 
always  planted  near  churches  for  the  ufe  of  the  town  or 
village ; and  it  is  very  ferviceable  as  an  antidote  to  a diforder 
to  which  the  Abyflinians  of  both  fexes  and  at  all  ages  are 
fubjedt.  Every  individual  once  a month  evacuates  a large 
quantity  of  worms  of  the  kind  called  afcarides  ; and  the 
method  of  promoting  the  evacuations  is  by  infuling  a 
handful  of  dry  Cufl’o  flowers  in  about  two  Englifh  quarts  of 
bouza,  or  the  beer  that  is  made  from  teff ; after  it  has  been 
deeped  all  night,  it  is  next  morning  At  for  ufe.  The  feed 
of  this  tree  is  very  fmall,  fmaller  than  the  femen  Santonicum  ; 
it  is  eafily  died  ; and  on  this  account  no  greater  quantity  of 
the  feed  is  gathered,  and  therefore  the  flower  is  iubdituted 
for  it.  It  is  bitter,  but  much  lefs  fo  than  the  femen  San- 
tonicum. Mr.  Bruce  conceives  that  this  plant  may  be  found 
in  latitudes  x i°  or  120  north  in  the  Wed  Indies  or  Ame- 
rica ; and  having  been  found  a gentle,  fafe,  and  efAcacious 
medicine  in  Abyfflnia,  it  is  not  doubted  but  the  fuperior 
fkill  of  phyficians  would  turn  it  to  the  advantage  of  man- 
kind in  general,  when  ufed  here  in  Europe.  Bruce’s  Tra- 
vels, vol.  v.  Appendix,  p.  73 — 76. 

Ban  ksia,  in  Entomology,  a fpecies  of  Papilio  (Nymph.) 
with  angulated  wings  ; above  brown,  with  a yellowilh  difk, 
and  a black  ocellar  fpot  with  a double  pupil.  Fabricius. 
This  is  a native  of  New  Holland,  and  is  the  Papilio  If- 
mene  of  Cramer. 

BANKSII,  a fpecies  of  Scarab/eus  ( Melontha ) de- 
fcribed by  Fabricius  from  a fpecimen  in  the  mufeum  of  Ar 
Jofeph  Banks.  The  head  and  thorax  are  black  ; wing-cafes 
villofe,  and  with  the  legs  tadaceous ; abdomen  Ihort  and 
ret  ufe. 

Banksii,  a fpecies  of  Cimex,  ( Reduvius ) that  inhabits 
India.  It  is  rufous  above,  with  black  wings  ; abdomen 
deep  black  ; border  rufous.  Fabricius. 

Banksii,  a fpecies  of  Chrysomela  that  inhabits  Cala- 
bria. It  is  brafly  above,  beneath  tedaceous.  Fabricius. 

Ban  Ksn,  a fpecies  of  Cerambyx  (Lamia),  that  is  found 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It  is  of  a greyifh  colour  ; tho- 
rax flightly  fpined  ; wing-cafes  fpeckled  with  ferruginous, 
and  marked  with  two  cinereous  bands.  Fabricius. 

BANLEUGA,  or  Bannileuga,  oeBanlieu,  in  Mid- 
dle Age  Writers,  the  territory  within  which  the  jurifdidtion 
of  municipal  magidrates,  or  ordinary  judges  of  a city,  town, 
or  the  like,  is  conflned. 

It  is  thus  called,  becaufe  within  this  tradt  they  may  make 
their  proclamations,  prohibitions,  and  other  adts  of  judice 
and  policy,  comprifed  under  the  name  of  Ban,  or  Ban- 
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BANN,  in  Geography , a river  in  Ireland,  which  rifes  in 
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the  northern  part  of  the  Mourne  mountains,  in  the  county 
of  Down,  and  fwelled  by  Various  little  brooks,  foon  becomes 
a large  dream.  It  takes  a ferpentine  courfe  to  the  north- 
weft,  having  many  bridges  over  it,  till  it  comes  to  Porta- 
down,  where  it  is  joined  by  the  Newry  canal,  and  a few 
miles  farther  it  falls  into  Lough  Neagh  at  Bannfoot  ferry, 
after  running  about  thirty  miles.  The  waters  of  this  river, 
which  is  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  the  South  or  Upper 
]3ann,  are  efteemed  fuperior  to  any  other  for  the  purpofe 
of  bleaching.  After  palling  through  Lough  Neagh,  out 
of  which  it  breaks  at  Toome  callle,  where  is  a bridge 
over  it,  it  again  expands  into  a fmall  lake  called  Lough 
Beg,  the  views  in  which  are  very  pleafing.  From  this,  Hill 
keeping  a north-weft  direction,  it  pafles  through  a country 
formerly  overgrown  with  immenfe  woods,  then  forces  its 
way  over  a ridge  of  rocks  called  the  Salmon-leap,  and  hav- 
ing again  colledled  its  fcattered  waters,  rulhes  with  an  im- 
petuous force  into  the  fea  at  Bannhaven,  a few  miles  below 
Colei  aine.  It  is  certainly  one  of  the  finell  rivers  in  Ireland  ; 
and  if  we  include  its  paffage  through  the  lake,  runs  in  the 
whole  near  ninety  miles,  with  fo  pure  and  limpid  a llream, 
that  it  has  acquired  the  name  of  “ the  filler  Bann .”  The 
lower  or  northern  part  of  it,  being  the  only  outlet  for  leven 
rivers  and  innumerable  ftreams  that  pour  their  tributary  wa- 
ters into  Lough  Neagh,  is  broad  and  rapid  ; but  notwith- 
itanding  this,  and  the  ridge  of  rocks  already  mentioned, 
it  is  thought  that  it  might  be  rendered  navigable,  a meafure 
from  which  great  advantages  are  expefted.  The  Salmon 
caught  in  this  river  is  very  highly  efteemed,  and  the  fifhery 
is  the  greateft  in  the  kingdom.  ( See  Coleraine.)  Camp- 
bell’s Political  Survey.  Beaufort’s  Memoir.  Young’s  Tour, 
&c. 

Bann,  the  name  of  a river  in  the  north-eaftern  part  of 
the  county  of  Wexford,  Ireland,  which  falls  into  the  Slaney 
near  Ferna. 

Bann,  a townlhip  in  the  county  of  York,  in  Pennfyl- 
vania. 

Bann,  or  Ban,  Bannitm,  or  Bannus,  in  the  Feudal  Law, 
a folemn  proclamation,  or  publication  of  any  thing. 

The  origin  of  the  word  is  uncertain  : fome  deduce  it  from 
the  Britifh  ban,  clamour,  noife  ; others  from  the  Saxon  pan, 
a thing  fpread  ; whence  ban  and  band,  ufed  for  a flag. 
Bracton  mentions  bannus  regis  for  a proclamation  of  iilence 
anciently  made  by  the  court,  before  the  encounter  of  the 
champions  in  a combat. 

Bann  is  alfo  ufed  for  a folemn  convocation  of  the  nobi- 
lity of  a province,  to  attend  the  king  in  his  army,  con- 
formably to  their  feveral  tenures. 

Bann,  in  this  fenfe,  differs  from  rear-bann  ; as  the  former 
refpeifts  thofe  who  hold  mediately  of  him.  But  the  words 
are  now  confounded  : and  bann  and  rear-bann  denote  a fum- 
mons  to  all  the  feudal  tenants,  mediate  and  immediate,  to  go 
to  war  in  the  king’s  fervice. 

Bann  alfo  denotes  the  affemhly,  or  body  of  nobility  and 
gentry  thus  convocated. 

In  this  fenfe,  they  fay,  the  bann  and  rear-bann  are  long  in 
getting  into  the  field  ; the  bann  and  rear-bann  were  affembled, 
& c. 

The  French  nobility  appear  to  have  ferved  the  king,  in 
the  way  of  bann  and  rear-bann,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
monarchy  ; though  the  ufage  was  not  regularly  fettled  till 
the  time  of  the  inveftiture  of  feuds. 

Bann  is  more  particularly  ufed  to  denote  a profeription 
or  baniflunent,  for  a crime  proved  ; becaufe  anciently  pub- 
lifhed  by  found  of  trumpet ; or,  as  Voffius  thinks,  becaufe 
thofe  who  did  not  appear  at  the  above  mentioned  fummons 
.were  p uni  filed  by  profeription. 


Hence,  to  put  a prince  under  the  bann  of  the  empire,  is  to 
declare  him  divelled  of  all  his  dignities. 

The  fentence  only  denotes  an  interdict  of  all  intercourfe 
and  offices  of  humanity  with  the  offender,  the  form  of 
which  feems  taken  from  that  of  the  Romans,  who  baniflied 
perfons,  by  forbidding  them  the  ufe  of  fire  and  water. 

Sometimes  alfo  cities  are  put  under  the  imperial  bann  ; 
that  is,  ftripped  of  their  rights  and  privileges. 

Bann  alfo  denotes  a pecuniary  mulrit  or  penalty  laid  on  a 
delinquent  for  offending  aga.inft  a bann. 

Banns  of  Marriage  are  certain  folemn  notices  of  matri- 
monial contrails  made,  in  the  parifh  church,  before  the  mar- 
riage ; that  if  there  be  any  objections  to  either  party  as  to 
prior  engagements,  &c.  there  may  be  an  opportunity  of 
making  them.  The  publication  of  banns  (popularly  called. 
afhing  in  the  church ) was  intended  as  an  expedient  to  prevent 
clandeftine  marriages  ; but  a licence  or  difpenfation  is  now 
eafily  procured,  fo  that  their  ufe  is  defeated.  By  the  laws 
of  the  church,  banns  are  to  be  publilhed  thrice,  on  three 
diftant  days,  in  the  places  where  the  parties  live,  on  pain 
of  nullity  of  marriage  ; and  excommunications  are  threat- 
ened againft  thofe,  who,  knowing  impediments,  conceal  them. 
(But  fee  26  Geo.  II.  cap.  33.  and  Marriage.)  The  ufe  of 
matrimonial  banns  is  faid  to  have  been  firft  introduced  in 
the  Gallican  church,  though  fomething  like  it  obtained 
even  in  the  primitive  times  ; and  it  is  this  Tertullian  is  fup- 
pofed  to  mean  by  trinundina  promulgaiio. 

Bann  is  alfo  ufed  for  a folemn  anathema,  or  excommuni- 
cation, attended  with  curfes,  & c. 

In  this  fenfe,  we  read  of  papal  banns,  &c. 

Bann  of  God,  bannus  Dei,  or  the  judgment  of  God- 
Spelman  takes  it  for  excommunication. 

Bann  is  alfo  ufed  for  a prohibition. 

In  which  fenfe,  the  ban  of  harveft  or  vintage,  &c.  in 
the  French  cufloms,  imports  a prohibition  to  reap,  or  ga- 
ther the  grapes,  without  the  leave  of  the  lord. 

The  former  is  now  taken  away,  and  the  peafant  may 
reap  his  corn  when  he  pleafes ; but  the  latter  Hill  remains, 
perfons  not  being  allowed  to  open  the  vintage  till  publica- 
tion is  made  by  the  officer  of  the  place  for  that  purpofe. 

Bann-F7«,  in  the  French  Cujloms,  a privilege  enjoyed 
by  lords,  of  felling  the  wine"  of  their  own  growth,  during 
a certain  time,  exclufive  of  all  other  perfons  within  the 
compafs  of  their  fees  or  lordffiips. 

The  fame  right,  in  fome  places,  extends  alfo  to  other 
liquors ; and  even  to  hogs,  cows,  and  other  animals. 

BANNALEC,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France>  in  the 
department  of  Finifterre,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in  the 
diftriil  of  Quimperle  ; 2f  leagues  north-weft  of  Quim- 
perle.  The  place  contains  4750,  and  the  canton  9890 
inhabitants  ; the  territory  includes  195  kiliometres,  and  four 
communes. 

* BANNALIS  Mola,  or  Bannal-mill,  a kind  of  feudal 
fervice,  whereby  the  tenants  of  a certain  diftridl  are  obliged 
to  carry  their  corn  to  be  ground  at  a certain  mill,  and  to  he 
baked  at  a certain  oven,  for  the  benefit  of  the  lord. 

The  oldeft  account  of  fuch  bannal-mills  occurs  in  the 
eleventh  century.  Fulbert,  bifliop  of  Chartres,  and  chan- 
cellor of  France,  in  a letter  to  Richard,  duke  of  Normandy, 
complains,  that  attempts  began  to  be  made  to  compel  the 
inhabitants  of  a part  of- that  province  to  grind  their  corn  at 
a mi:!  fituated  at  the  diftance  of  five  leagues.  Vid.  “ Maxi- 
ma Bibliotheca  Veterum  Patrum.”  Lugdun.  1677,  torn, 
xviii.  p.  9.  Other  examples  of  this  fpecies  of  fervitude,  in 
the  tenth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  may  be  feen  in  Du  Frefne, , 
under  “ Molendinum  Bannale.”  De  la  Mare  (Traite  de  la. 
Police,  ii.  p.  15 1.)  gives  an  inftance,  where  a lord  in  affran- 
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chifing  his  fubjeAs,  A.  D.  1248,  required  of  them,  in  re- 
membrance of  their  former  fubjection,  and  that  he  might 
draw  as  much  from  them  in  future  as  poffible,  that  they 
flrould  agree  to  pay  a certain  duty,  and  to  fend  their  corn  to 
be  ground  at  his  mill,  their  bread  to  be  baked  in  his  oven, 
and  their  grapes  to  be  preffed  at  his  wine-prefs.  The  origin 
of  thefe  fervitudes  may  poffibly  be  accounted  for  thus  : tne 
building  of  mills  was  at  all  times  expenfive,  and  undertaken 
only  by  the  rich  ; who,  to  indemnify  themfelves  for  the 
money  expended  in  order  to  benefit  the  public,  ftipulated 
that  the  people  in  the  neighbourhood  lhould  grind  their  corn 
at  no  other  mills  than  thofe  ere  died  by  them. 

BANNER,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  tne 
diftridt  of  Coorg-wynaad,  feated  on  the  upper  branch  of 
the  Copany  river.  N.  lat.  1 1°  48'.  E.  long.  76°  26'. 

B ANN AT  ofTemefwar,  a diftriA  of  Upper  Hungary, 
in  the  circle  on  the  farther  tide  of  the  Theis,  bounded  by 
the  rivers  Maros,  Theis,  and  Danube,  and  watered  by  the 
Temes,  which  is  joined  by  the  Beg  or  Beyhe.  In  1552, 
the  Turks  became  mailers  of  it,  and  retained  it  at  the  peace 
of  Karlowitz,  in  1699  ; but  loft  it,  after  a poffeffion  of  164 
years,  in  1716  ; and  in  1718,  it  was  formally  ceded  to  the 
emperor,  at  the  peace  of  Paffarowitz  ; which  ccffion,  one 
diftridl  excepted,  which  was  granted  to  the  Turks,  was  rati- 
fied in  1739,  at  the  treaty  of  Belgrade,  Its  government  is 
divided  into  the  civil  and  military  jurifdidlion.  Its  capital 
is  Temefvvar.  This  bannat  preients  many  ridges  of  conii- 
derable  height. 

BANN-BRIDGE,  a market  and  poll-town  of  the 
county  of  Down,  province  of  Ulller,  Ireland,  which  takes 
its  name  from  a bridge  over  the  river  Bann.  It  is  a pleafant 
town  on  the  road  from  Dublin  to  Beliait,  and  is  remarkable 
for  its  great  linen  fairs.  Diftance  north  from  Dublin  6o§ 
Irilh  miles. 

BANNER,  in  Heraldry,  is  afmall  fquare  flag  with  fringe, 
faftened  to  a lance  or  fpear,  fimilar  to  the  ftandards  now  borne 
by  the  regiments  of  cavalry,  and  was  always  borne  in  the  field 
before  a prince,  duke,  marquis,  earl,  vifeount,  baron,  knight 
of  the  garter,  and  knight-bar.neret. 

Menage  derives  the  word  from  the] Latin  landum,  a land , 
or  flag  ; and  fuppofes  lanniere  to  have  been  ftrll  written  for 
bandiere',  which  is  confirmed  by  this,  that  we  meet  with  the 
word  banderia,  ufed,  in  the  fame  fenfe,  by  Latin  writers  of 
the  barbarous  age. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  the  fize  of  the  royal  ban- 
ner was  an  ell  long,  and  a yard  broad  ; in  queen  Elizabeth’s 
reign,  the  length  was  two  yards  and  a half,  and  the  breadth 
two  yards,  befides  the  fringe ; the  complement  of  men  to 
each  banner  in  the  field  was  always  one  hundred. 

Banner,  in  Military  Language.  See  Colours. 

Banners  of  the  Romans.  See  Signa. 

BANNERETS,  an  ancient  order  of  knights,  or  feudal 
lords,  who,  pofieffing  feveral  large  fees,  led  their  vaffals  to 
battle,  under  their  own  flag,  or  banner,  when  fummoned 
thereto  by  the  king. 

The  word  feems  formed  from  banner,  a fquare  flag,  or 
from  band,  which  anciently  alfo  denoted  a flag. — Bannerets 
are  alfo  called  in  ancient  writers,  milites  vexilliferi,  and  vex* 
illarii,  bannerarii,  banderijli,  See. 

Anciently  there  were  two  kinds  of  knights,  great  and 
little,  the  fir  ft  whereof  were  called  Bannerets,  the  fecond 
Bachelors  ; the  firit  compofed  the  upper,  the  fecond  the 
middle,  nobility. 

The  banneret  was  a dignitary  allowed  to  march  under  his 
own  flag,  whereas  the  bachtlarius  eques  followed  that  of  an- 
other. Knights  bannerets  were  originally  entitled  to  difplay 
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their  banners  in  the  field.  A knight  Banneret  mull  be  a gen- 
tleman of  family,  and  have  land  fufficient  to  enable  him  to 
bring  into  the  field  fifty  men  at  arms,  with  the  archers  and 
crofs-bowmen  appertaining  thereto,  making  in  the  whole 
one  hundred. 

Banneret,  according  to  Spelman,  was  a middle  ord.er  be- 
tween a baron  and  a Ample  knight ; called  fometimes  alfo 
•vexillarius  minor , to  diftinguilh  him  from  the  greater,  that  is, 
from  the  baron,  to  whom  alone  properly  belonged  the  jus 
vexi/li,  or  privilege  of  the  fquare  flag. 

Hence  the  banneret  was  alfo  called  bannerettus,  quafi  baro 
minor,  a word  frequently  ufed  by  Englilh  writers  in  the  fame 
fenfe  as  banneret  was  by  the  French  ; though  neither  of  them 
occurs  before  the  time  of  Edward  II. 

Some  will  have  bannerets  to  have  originally  been  per- 
fons  who  had  fome  portion  of  a barony  affigned  them  ; and 
enjoyed  it  under  the  title  of  baro  proximus,  and  that  with  the 
fame  prerogatives  as  the  baron  himfelf. 

Some  again  find  the  origin  of  bannerets  in  France ; 
others  in  Britanny ; others  in  England.  Thefe  laft  at- 
tribute the  inftitution  of  bannerets  to  Conan,  lieutenant  of 
Maximus,  who  commanded  the  Roman  legions  in  England 
under  the  empire  of  Gratian,  in  383.  This  general,  fav 
they,  revolting,  divided  England  into  forty  cantons,  and  in 
thefe  cantons  diftributed  forty  knights,  to  whom  he  gave  a 
power  of  affembling,  on  occafion,  under  their  feveral  banners, 
as  many  of  the  effeAivemen  as  were  found  in  their  refpeAive 
diftriAs  ; whence  they  are  called  bannerets. 

However  this  be,  it  appears  from  Froiffart,  &c.  that  an- 
ciently fuch  of  the  military  men  as  were  rich  enough  to  raife 
and  fublift  a company  of  armed  men,  and  had  a right  to  do 
fo,  were  called  bannerets.  Not,  however,  that  thefe  quali- 
fications rendered  them  knights,  but  only  bannerets;  the  ap- 
pellation of  knight  being  only  added  thereto,  becaufe  they 
were  fimple  knights  before. 

At  the  ceremony  of  creation,  the  king,  at  the  head  of  his 
army,  after  a viAory,  is  furrounded  by  all  the  field  officers  and 
nobles  at  court,  under  the  royal  ftandard  difplayed  to  receive 
the  intended  knight  banneret,  who  is  led  to  the  fovereign 
by  two  renowned  knights  or  valiant  men  at  arms,  having  his 
pennon  or  guidon  of  arms  in  his  hand,  preceded  by  the  heralds, 
who  proclaim  his  valiant  atchieveir.ents.  The  king  then  fays 
to  him,  “ Advance  thy  banneret,”  and  commands  the  ends 
of  his  pennon  or  guidon  to  be  torn  off,  which  then  becomes  a 
banner,  being  fquare  (on  which  he  has  his  arms  and  fup- 
porters  embroidered).  The  new  knight  banneret  then  re- 
turns to  his  tent,  accompanied  by  martial  mufic,  and  attended 
by  many  nobles  and  field  officers,  where  they  are  highly  en- 
tertained. A knight  banneret  has  a right  to  difplay  his 
banner  in  the  field.  Neither  the  title  nor  fupporters  arc 
hereditary.  In  the  28th  of  Edward  I.  the  daily  pay  of  a 
knight  banneret  was  four  (hillings  and  their  diet  at  court  5. 
they  take  precedence  of  the  younger  fons  of  vifeounts  and 
barons.  The  laft  knight  banneret  was  fir  John  Smith,  by 
Charles  I.  after  the  battle  of  Edge -hill,  where  he  refeued  the 
royal  ftandard  from  the  rebels. 

Banneret  is  alfo  the  name  of  an  officer,  or  magiftrate  of 
Rome,  towards  the  clofe  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

The  people  of  that  city  and  throughout  the  territory  of 
the  church,  during  the  difputes  of  the  antipopcs,  had  formed 
a kind  of  republican  government  ; where  the  whole  power 
was  lodged  in  the  hands  of  a magiftrate,  called  fenator,  and 
twelve  heads  of  quarters,  called  bannerets,  by  reafen  of  the 
banners  which  each  raifed  in  his  diftrict, 

BANNER-ROLLS,  in  Heraldry , are  fmall  flags  ufed  at 

funerals. 
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BANNIMUS,  q.  cl.  vac  banijh , from  the  obl'olete  bannio, 
the  form  of  expulfion  ol  any  member  from  the  univerlity  ot 
Oxford,  by  affixing  the  fentence  up  in  fome  public  place,  as 
a denunciation  or  promulgation  of  it. 

BANNOCK,  in  Foot!,  is  an  oat -cake,  kneaded  only 
with  water,  and  baked  in  the  embers.  Thefe  cakes  are  com- 
mon in  Lancaihire  and  fome  other  counties. 

BANNOCKBURN,  in  Geography,  a village  of  Scot- 
land, in  the  county  of  Stirling,  where  was  fought  a battle 
between  the  English  and  Scots  on  the  25th  of  June  1314, 
in  which  the  Engliffi  were  defeated  with  great  lofs,  and  by 
which  the  independence  of  Scotland  was  fecured,  and  Bruce 
fixed  on  the  throne  of  the  kingdom  ; and  where  James  III., 
king  of  Scotland,  was  in  1487  overpowered  by  his  fubjedls, 
wounded,  and  foon  after  murdered  by  a priell  taking  his 
confeffion  : two  miles  fouth  of  Stirling. 

BANNOW,  the  name  of  a town  which  formerly  exifted 
in  the  county  of  Wexford,  province  ot  Leiniler,  Ireland, 
iituated  at  the  fouth-eaftern  extremity  of  a final]  haven  of 
the  fame  name,  formerly  called  Bagganbun.  This  is  noted 
as  the  place  at  which  Robert  Fitzllephens,  Harvey  of 
Mountmorres,  and  Maurice  ox  Pendergall  (not  earl  Strong- 
bow,  as  fome  accounts  erroneoufly  date),  the  firfl  of  thy 
Engliffi  adventurers,  landed  in  A.  D.  1 170.  It  is  faid  fry 
Oiraldus  Cambrenfis,  to  be  a little  creek  lying  in  the  county 
of  Wexford,  near  to  Featharda  billing  town,  the  open  fea 
being  on  the  eait,  and  not  far  from  the  haven  the  mouth  of 
"Waterford  on  the  fouth.  The  fame  writer  Ipeaks  of  it  as 
very  unfit  for  a harbour,  and  fays  that  it  derived  its  name 
from  that  of  one  of  the  ffiips  in  which  the  Engliffimeu  ar- 
rived. The  name  Bagganbun  is  retained  in  an  ancient 
rhyme  : 

“ At  the  creek  of  Bagganbun, 

Ireland  was  loll  and  won.” 

And  the  place  was  fo  noted,  that  fome  old  writers  have 
even  fpoken  oi  the  whole  ifland  by  the  name  of  Bannow. 
Though  the  town  feems  never  to  have  arrived  at  the  fame 
confequence  that  its  neighbour  Feathard  did,  it  was  made 
a borough  and  continued  to  fend  members  until  the  union. 
“ So  late  as  the  year  1626,”  fays  the  writer  of  a letter  to 
Dr.  W.  Hamilton,  “ Bannow  is  regiltered  in  the  cuftom- 
houfe  books  of  Wexford,  as  having  four  flreets,  which  paid 
quit-rent  to  the  crown,  and  fome  buildings  furrounding  the 
church,”  The  name  of  one  of  thefe  flreets,  Weavers’  ilreet, 
indicates  fome  manufacture  to  have  been  carried  on.  “ The 
■only  remains  of  it,”  continues  the  latter  writer,  “ which 
itand  viiible  at  this  day  ( 1786)  are  the  walls  of  its  church. 
There  is  not  in  or  near  the  fite  of  the  former  town  even  one 
foiitary  hut.  The  e left  ion  for  the  reprefentatives  of  the 
town  is  held  on  the  walls  of  an  old  chimney,  adjoining  to 
the  church,  which  tumbled  down  piece-meal,  and  forms  the 
council  table  of  that  ancient  and  loyal  corporation.  Towns 
die  as  well  as  men  ; the  vefliges  of  Bannow  are  traced  with 
difficulty  amidll  heaps  of  barren  fand,  and  now  the  privilege 
which  interelled  fome  in  its  continuance  having  cealed,  in  a 
few  years  it  may  be  entirely  forgotten.  Its  diilance  fouth 
from  Dublin  is  76^  Iriffi  miles,  long.  6°  50'.  W.  lat. 
520  12'.  N.  Hollingffiead.  Tranfaclions  of  Royal  Iriffi 
Academy. 

BANNUM  Capitis,  was  a mulCt  paid  in  cattle. 

B ANNUS,  or  Ban  us,  a title  anciently  given  to 
the  governor  or  viceroy  of  Croatia,  Dalmatia,  and  Scla- 
vonia. 

Bannus  Epjcopalis , was  a mulct  paid  to  the  biffiop  by 
Fhofe  guilty  of  facrilege,  or  other  crimes. 

/ .BANON,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Lower  Alps,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in 
the  diltridt  of  Forcalquier.  The  place  contains  945  and  the 
Vo*.  III. 


canton  4743  inhabitants ; the  territory  includes  330  kilio- 
metres  and  1 1 communes. 

BANONCOURT,  a town  of  France  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Meufe,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in  the  diftridt 
of  St.  Mihiel,  if  league  north  of  St.  Mihiel. 

BANOY,  in  Ornithology,  the  name  given,  by  the  people 
of  the  Philippine  iflands,  to  a kind  of  hawk,  fomewhat 
larger  than  our  fparrow-hawk,  and  of  a yellowi'ffi  colour  on 
the  back  and  wings,  and  white  under  the  belly.  It  is  the 
moil  common  of  all  the  kinds  of  hawk  in  that  part  of  the 
world,  and  is  a very  voracious  animal. 

BANQUET,  in  the  Manege,  denotes  that  fmall  part  of 
the  branch  of  a bridle  under  the  eye,  which,  being  lounded 
like  a fmall  rod,  gathers  and  joins  the  extremities  of  the 
bit  to  the  branch,  in  fuch  a manner,  that  the  banquet  is 
not  feen,  but  covered  by  the  cap,  or  that  part  of  the  bit 
next  the  branch. 

Ban qu et-A/V/c,  is  an  imaginary  line  drawn  by  the  bit- 
makers  along  the  banquet,  in  forging  a bit,  and  prolonged 
upwards  and  downwards,  to  adjull  the  defigned  force  or 
weaknefs  of  the  branch,  in  order  to  make  it  fliff  or  eafy  j 
for  the  branch  will  be  hard  and  ftreng  if  the  fevil-hole 

be  on  the  outfide  of  the  banquet,  with  refpedt  to  the 

neck  ; and  it  will  be  weak  and  eafy,  if  the  fevil-hole 

be  on  the  inlide  of  the  line,  taking  the  centre  from  the 

neck. 

BANQUETING-Tslocw,  or  honfe.  (See  Xenia,  Sa- 
loon, &c.)  The  ancient  Romans  flipped  in  the  atrium  of 
their  houfes  : but,  in  after-times,  magnificent  faloons  or  ban- 
quet ing-rooms  were  built  for  the  more  commodious  and 
Iplendid  entertainments  of  their  guefts.  Lucullus  had  feveral 
of  thefe,  each  diilinguiffied  by  the  name  of  fome  god  ; and 
there  was  a particluar  rate  of  expence  appropriated  to  each. 
Plutarch  relates  (in  Lucullum,  apudOper.  t.  i.  p.  519.)  with 
what  magnificence  he  entertained  Cicero  and  Pompey,  who 
went  with  defign  to  furprife  him,  by  only  telling  a Have  who 
waited  that  the  cloth  ffiould  be  laid  in  the  Apollo.  The  em- 
peror Claudius, amongothers,  had  a fpledid  banqueting-rooir, 
named  Mercury.  But  every  thing  of  this  kind  was  outdone 
by  the  luftre  of  that  celebrated  banqueting-houfe  of  Nero, 
called  domus  aurea ; which  by  the  circular  motion  of  its 
partitions  and  ceilings,  imitated  the  revolution  of  the  hea- 
vens, and  reprefented  the  different  feafons  of  the  year,  which 
changed  at  every  fervice,  and  fhowered  down  flowers,  ef- 
fences,  and  perfumes  on  the  guefts.  Heliogabalus,  neverthe- 
lefs,is  laid  to  have  improvedas  much  upon  Nero,  as  the  latter 
had  done  on  Lucullus.  Senec.  Ep.  90. 

BANQUETTE,  ill  Fortification,  is  a little  foot-bank,  or 
an  elevation  of  earth  forming  a path  which  runs  along  the 
iniide  of  a parapet  ; by  which  the  mufqueteers  get  up  to 
difeover  the  counterfcarp,  or  to  fire  on  the  enemies  in  the 
moat  or  in  the  covert-way. 

The  banquette  is  generally  between  two  and  three  feet 
high,  and  three  feet  broad,  and  four  feet  and  a halt  lower 
than  the  parapet,  having  two  or  three  Heps  to  mount  it  by. 
Where  the  parapet  is  very  high,  they  make  a double  ban- 
quette one  over  the  other.  See  Breastwork. 

BANSTEAD,  in  Geography,  a village  of  Surry  in 
England,  is  celebrated  for  its  palture  downs,  and  the  delicate 
mutton  they  produce.  The  fheep  bred  here  are  of  a fmall 
fpecies,  and  being  fed  mollly  on  the  ffiort  fweet  herbage 
which  abounds  with  wild  thyme,  juniper,  &c.  their  Heffi  is 
peculiarly  rich,  and  is  often  fold  in  the  London  markets  for 
lamb.  (See  Sheep.)  The  foil  of  thefe  downs  con  fills  of 
chalk,  flints,  and  a thin  ilratum  of  blackiih  mould.  Here  is 
an  annual  horfe-race,  much  frequented  by  the  fporting  peo- 
ple of  London. 

BANSTICKLE,  in  Ichthyology,  a name  fynonymous 
4 E with- 
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with  prickle-bag,  prickle-back,  and  ftickle-back.  See 
Ga  sterosteus. 

BANSWALEH,  in  Geography,  a diftrift  of  Hindooftan, 
fituated  on  the  well;  part  of  Malwa. 

BANS  WAR  A,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  country  of 
Tellingana  or  Golconda,  twenty  miles  from  Indelovoy. 

BANSWARAH,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  country 
ofMalwa,  75  miles  weft  of  Ougein,  and  105  E.N.E  of 
Amedabad.  N.  lat.  230  25'.  E.  long.  740  25'. 

BANTAM,  a fea-port  town  in  the  north-weft  part  of 
the  ifland  of  Java,  and  capital  of  a kingdom.  It  is  fkuated 
at  the  bottom  of  the  bay  of  the  fame  name,  about  a quarter 
of  an  hour’s  walk  from  the  fea-fide  ; and  lies  between  two 
branches  of  a river  that  defcends  from  the  mountains,  in  an 
extenfive  plain,  behind  which  there  is  a range  of  high  and 
maffy  hills  extending  far  to  the  fouthward.  Its  diftance 
from  Batavia  is  about  13  Dutch  miles,  each  of  which  is 
about  3^  Englifh  miles.  The  communication  between 
thefe  places  by  land  is  very  difficult, and  almoft  impracticable, 
on  account  of  the  thick  forefts  and  deep  moraffes  which  lie 
between  them  ; whereas  the  paffage  by  water,  with  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  land  and  fea-winds,  in  the  light  Indian  veflels 
or  proas,  called  flyers,  is  performed  in  four  hours.  The 
town  of  Bantam  is  large,  but  has  no  walls  or  fortifications 
towards  the  fea,  nor  any  on  the  land  fide,  except  fort  Dia- 
mond, in  which  the  king’s  palace  Hands.  Bantam  refembles 
a grove  of  cocoa-nut'trees  rather  than  a city.  The  houfes 
are  mere  huts,  walled  up  with  reeds  or  canes,  plaiftered  with 
clay,  and  covered  with  attap  or  leaves  of  palm-trees,  and  are 
confufedlv  dilperfed,  without  any  arrangement  of  ftreets  ; 
and  round  each  of  them  is  a plantation  of  cocoa-nut  trees, 
the  whole  being  furrounded  by  a paling  of  iplit  bamboo,  by 
which  every  family  is  wholly  feparated  from  its  neighbours. 
The  river  of  Bantam,  at  its  mouth,  is  about  170  or  180  feet 
wide,  and  is  very  fliallow.  However,  at  high  water  and  in 
fpring  tides,  it  is  from  five  to  feven  feet  deep.  Above  the 
town  it  divides  into  three  channels,  of  which  that  juft  men- 
tioned is  the  middle  one  ; the  other  two  branches  run  into 
the  lea,  about  the  diftance  of  league  on  each  fide. 

The  gulph  or  bay  of  Bantam,  bounded  by  a point  of  the 
fame  name  and  that  of  Pentang,  forms  a commodious  retreat 
for  (hips,  where  a great  number  may  anchor  in  fafety. 
Within  this  bay  are  feveral  fmall  iflands  which  are  all  unin- 
habited, except  Pulo-Panjang,  or  the  Long  ifland,  which 
is  the  largeft  and  in  which  fome  fiffiermen  refide.  Fifti  are 
plentiful ; and  the  inhabitants  prefer  one  called  the  kaalkop 
or  bald-head,  which  has  fome  refemblance  to  our  cod.  This 
bay  was  formerly  famous  for  being  the  principal  rendezvous 
of  the  fhipping  from  Europe  in  the  eaft.  Bantam  was  the 
great  mart  for  pepper  and  other  fpices,  from  whence  they 
were  diftributed  to  other  parts  of  the  world.  The  chief 
factory  of  the  Engliffi  as  well  as  Dutch  Eaft  India  com- 
pany was  fettled  there.  The  merchants  of  Arabia  and 
Hindooftan  reforted  to  it.  Its  fovereigns  were  fo  defirous  of 
encouraging  trade,  by  giving  fecunty  to  foreign  merchants 
againft  the  violent  and  revengeful  difpofition  of  the  natives, 
that  the  crimeof  murder  was  never  pardoned  when  committed 
againft  a ftranger,  but  might  be  committed  by  a foreigner  for 
a fine  to  the  relations  of  the  deceafed.  This  place  flouriffied 
lor  a confiderable  time  ; but  the  Dutch  having  conquered  the 
neighbouring  province  of  Jacatra,  where  * they  have  fince 
built  Batavia,  and  transferred  their  principal  bufinefs  to  it ; 
and  the  Engliffi  having  removed  to  Hindooftan  and  China, 
Bantam  was  reduced  to  a poor  remnant  of  its  former  opu- 
lence and  importance.  Other  circumftances  have  alfo  acce- 
lerated its  decline.  The  bay  is  fo  choaked  up  with  daily  ac- 
ceffions  of  new  earth  waffied  down  from  the  mountains,  as 
well  as  by  coral  ffioals  extending  a confiderable  way  to  the 
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eaft,  that  it  is  inacceffible  at  prefent  to  veflels  of  burden. 
A fire  alfo  deftroyedmoft  of  the  houfes  ; and  few  have  been 
fince  rebuilt.  With  the  trade  of  Bantam  the  power  of  its 
lbvereign  declined.  In  his  wars  with  other  princes  of  Java, 
he  called  in  the  affiftance  of  the  Dutch  ; and  from  that 
period  he  became,  in  fad!,  their  captive.  He  rMides  in  a 
palace,  built  in  an  European  ftyle,  within  a fort  called  the 
Diamond,  fituated  in  a large  open  field,  denominated  the 
Pafcebaan,  where  three  roads,  leading  from  different  quarters 
of  the  town,  unite  to  the  weftward  of  the  river,  and  gar- 
rifoned  by  a detachment  from  Batavia ; the  commander 
of  which  takes  his  orders,  not  from  the  king  of  Bantam, 
but  from  a Dutch  governor,  who  lives  in  another  fort,  called 
Speelwyk,  adjoining  to  the  town,  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the 
river,  and  nearer  to  the  fea  fide.  The  royal  palace  is  an 
oblong  fquare,  840  feet  long,  and  nearly  half  as  broad  ; it 
has  regular  baftions  at  the  four  corners,  and  feveral  femr- 
circular  places  of  arm’s  on  the  lides.  Stavorinus  counted  66 
pieces  of  cannon,  moil  of  them  being  brafs,  and  heavy  artil- 
lery^ but  old,  and  few  of  them  fit  for  fervice.  The  Dutch 
garrifon  confifts  of  a captain,  three  fubalterns,  and  130 
privates  who  guard  the  king’s  perfon,  and  keep  him  always 
in  the  company’s  power.  None  of  his  fubjefts,  nor  even 
his  fons,  are  allowed  to  approach  him  without  the  know- 
ledge of  the  captain  of  the  Dutch  military,  who  keeps  up 
a regular  intercourfe  with  the  commandant  at  fort  Speel- 
wyk. No  Javanefe  or  Bantammer  is  ever  allow-ed  to  pafs 
the  night  within  the  walls  of  the  fort.  The  approach  to  it 
is  by  a drawbridge,  thrown  over  the  moat ; and  at  the  gate 
of  the  fort  an  officer  and  24  men  mount  guard  night  and  day. 
The  walls  of  the  king’s  feraglio  are  railed  higher  than  thofe 
of  the  fort,  to  guard  it  againft  the  infpeCtion  of  the  curious. 
When  the  king’s  fons  arrive  at  the  age  of  puberty  they  are 
removed  from  their  father,  but  have  each  their  feparate  fe- 
raglio or  harem.  All  the  fervants  of  the  place  are  women, 
and  even  the  king’s  attendant  guards  are  females.  However, 
when  he  appears  in  public,  he  is  accompanied  by  his  Bantam 
life-guards,  though  they  are  never  admitted  within  the  gates 
of  the  fortrefs,  who  belldes  their  fide  arms,  which  are  criffes 
cr  long  daggers,  are  provided  with  pikes,  having  very  long 
and  broad  iron  heads  ; and  wflien  the  king  goes  abroad  he  is 
likewife  attended  by  a guard  of  Europeans  from  the  garri- 
fon. Befides  maintaining  a body  of  native  troops,  his  Ban- 
tamefe  majefty  is  allow-ed  to  keep  feveral  fmall  armed  veflels, 
by  means  of  which  he  maintains  authority  over  fome  part  of 
the  fouth  of  Sumatra.  Elis  fubjeCts  are  obliged  to  fell  him 
all  the  pepper  they  raife  in  either  ifland  at  a low-  price, 
which  he  has  contracted  to  deliver  to  the  Dutch  at  a fmall 
advance,  and  much  under  the  marketable  value  of  that  com- 
modity. The  religion  of  the  kingdom  of  Bantam  is  the 
fame  with  that  which  prevails  in  the  ifland  of  Java,  or  MaT 
hometan  ; and  the  prelent  king  joins  the  fpiritual  to  the  tem- 
poral power,  and  is  high-prieft  of  this  religion  ; with  wfliich, 
indeed,  he  blends  fome  of  the  rights  and  fuperftitions  of  the 
aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Java ; adoring,  for  inftance,  the 
great  banyan  or  indian  fig-tree,  which  is  like w-ife  held  facred 
in  Hindooftan,  and  under  which  religious  rites  may  be  con- 
veniently performed  ; in  the  fame  manner,  as  all  affairs  of 
ftate  are  actually  tranfaCted  by  the  Bantamefe,  under  fome 
lhadow’y  tree  by  moonlight. 

In  the  middle  of  the  plain,  or  Pafcebaan  already  men- 
tioned, is  a large  weringa  tree,  or  cafuarina  equifetifolia, 
which,  by  its  fpreading  branches,  affords  an  agreeable  ffiade  ; 
and  at  the  foot  of  it  a grave,  covered  with  a large  blue 
ftone,  in  which  was  buried  one  of  the  former  kings  of 
Bantam.  This  is  regarded  by  the  inhabitants  as  a very 
holy  place,  and  held  in  great  veneration.  Near  this  is  a 
building  which  is  ufed  as  a place  of  circumcifion  for  the 
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Children  of  the'  king  ; and  on  fuch  occafions,  it  is  hung 
round  and  richly  decorated  with  coftly  tapeftry  and  pieces 
of  cloth.  The  Pafcebaan  is  likewife  the  fcene  of  horfe- 
races  and  fimilar  exercifes,  in  which  the  courtiers  appear  on 
liorfeback,  magnificently  apparelled,  to  contend  with  the 
king  or  his  ions  ; but  they  always  take  care  to  yield  the 
palm  of  victory  to  their  royal  competitors.  The  mofque 
or  temple  Hands  at  the  end  of  a pleafant  lawn,  is  of  a fquare 
form,  with  five  roofs  above  one  another,  decreafmg  in -fixe 
and  at  laft  terminating  in  a point,  and  furrounded  by  a wall. 
The  fpire  ferves,  like  the  minarets  in  Turkey,  to  announce 
the  hours  of  prayer.  Neither  Chriftian  nor  Pagan  may 
enter  this  temple  upon  pain  of  death. 

The  chief  authority  at  Bantam,  on  behalf  of  the  com- 
pany, is  veiled  in  a fenior  merchant,  with  the  title  of  com- 
mandant, who  manages  the  trade,  confiding  chiefly  in  pep- 
per and  feme  cotton  yarn.  To  the  commandery  of  Ban- 
tam belong  the  two  refidences  or  factories  which  the  Dutch 
company  poifefs  in  the  fouthern  part  of  the  ifland  of  Suma- 
tra ; whence  they  derive  annually  a confiderable  quantity 
of  pepper.  At  Bantam  all  heavy  goods  are  weighed  by 
bhars,  each  containing  three  picok,  and  tliefe  laft  are  eftimat- 
ed  at  1251b.  Stavorinus  and  fome  of  his  companions  were 
admitted  to  an  audience  by  the  Banpvm  king.  His  drefs 
confined  of  a long  Mooriih  coat,  made  of  fluff  interwoven 
with  gold,  and  manufactured  at  Surat,  called  foesjes,  which 
hung  down  almoft  to  his  feet,  and  the  fleeves  of  which 
were  fattened  by  a row  of  final!  gold  buttons.  Under  this 
coat,  he  wore  a white  ihirt,  and  a pair  of  drawers  reaching 
down  to  his  heels,  of  the  fame  fluff  as  the  coat.  His  head 
was  covered  with  a round  and  fomewhat  iharp-pointed  cap, 
of  a violet  colour,  laced  with  filver,  Behind  his  chair  flood 
one  of  his  female  life-guards,  armed  with  a large  gold  kris, 
in  a ilicath  of  maffy  gold,  which  the  held  in  an  elevated 
pofition  : two  female  Haves  were  feated  on  each  fide  of  him 
on  the  ground  ; one  held  his  tobacco-box  and  his  betel-box, 
both  of  which  were  of  gold,  and  when  he  wanted  either, 
it  was  handed  to  him,  wrapped  in  a filk-handkerchief ; the 
other  prefented  a golden-fpitting  pot  to  his  majefty,  when- 
ever he  had  occaiion  for  it.  Pipes  and  tobacco  were  pre- 
fented to  the  guefts,  as  foon  as  they  were  feated,  and  the 
table  was  furnifhed  with  all  kinds  of  Indian  food,  varioufly 
dreffed.  One  Angular  practice  is  mentioned,  which  was 
that  of  the  king’s  frequently  belching  during  his  meal,  and 
it  was  followed  by  all  the  company.  This  cuftom,  which  is 
an  etiquette  of  the  court  of  Bantam,  was  defigned  to  fhew 
that  each  perfon’s  appetite  was  good  and  the"  food  agree- 
able, which  was  pleaiing  to  the  king.  Bantam  is  fituated 
in  S.  lat.  6°  20.  E.  long.  105°  24'.  Stavorinus’s  Voyages, 
vol.  i.  p.  57 — 89.  Staunton’s  Embaffy  to  China,  vol.  1. 
p,  296 — 298. 

Bantam-CW-,  in  Ornithology,  a variety  of  the  Phasi  anus 
Callus,  or  the  gal/us  pujillus,  tibiis  pennatis,  pennis  pofticis 
elongatis,  in  the  Linnaean  fyftem.  It  much  refembles,  fays 
Buffon,  the  rough- footed  cock  of  France.  Its  feet  are 
covered  with  feathers,  but  only  on  the  outfide  ; the  plu- 
mage of  the  legs  is  very  long,  and  forms  a fort  of  boots 
which  reach  a confiderable  way  beyond  the  claws.  It  is 
courageous,  and  refolutely  fights  with  one  ftronger  than 
jtfelf.  Its  iris  is  red  ; and  it  *s  faid,  that  moft  of  this  breed 
have  no  tuft. 

Bantam -JVorh,  a kind  of  Indian  painting  and  carving  on 
wood,  rcfembling  Japan  work,  only  more  gay,  and  decorated 
with  a great  variety  of  gaudy  colours. 

Bantam-work  is  of  lets  value  among  connoiffeurs,  though 
fometimes  preferred  by  the  unlkilful,  to  the  true  Japan 
work.  Formerly  it  was  in  greater  ufe  an<J  efteem  than 
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at  prefent ; and  the  imitation  of  it  much  praCtiied  by  our 
japanners. 

There  are  two  forts  of  Bantam  as  well  as  of  Japan  work  j 
as,  in  the  latter,  fome  are  flat,  lying  even  with  the  blacky 
and  others  high,  or  emboffed  ; fo  in  Bantam-work,  lome 
are  flat,  and  others  in-cut,  or  carved  into  the  wood,  as  we 
find  in  many  large  fereens  ; with  this  difference,  that  the 
Japan  artifls  work  chiefly  in  gold  and  other  metals,  and 
the  Bantam  generally  i*  colours,  with  a fmall  fprinkling  ol 
gold  here  and  there. 

As  to  the  flat  Bantam-work,  it  is  done  in  colours,  mixed 
with  gum-water,  proper  for  the  thing  defigned  to  be  imi- 
tated. The  method  of  performing  the  carved  or  in-cut 
kind  is  thus  deferibed  by  an  ingenious  artiff.  The  wood 
is  firlt  to  be  primed  with  whiting  and  fize,  fo  often  till  the 
primer  lie  near  a quarter  of  an  inch  thick  ; then  it  is  to  be. 
water-plained,  i.  e.  rubbed  with  a fine  wet  cloth,  and  fome 
time  after,  brufhed  very  fmooth,  the  blacks  laid  on,  varmfhed 
up  with  a good  body,  and  poliflied  well,  though  with  a 
gentle  hand.  This  done,  the  defign  is  to  be  traced  out 
with  vermillion  and  gum-water,  exaCtly  in  the  manner 
where  it  is  intended  to  be  cut  ; the  figures,  trees,  build- 
ings, See.  in  their  due  proportions.  Then  the  graver  is  ap- 
plied, with  other  tools  of  proper  fliapes,  differing  according  to 
the  workman’s  fancy.  With  tliefe  he  cuts  deep  or  (hallow, 
as  is  found  convenient,  but  never  deeper  than  the  whiting 
lies  ; the  wood  being  never  to  feel  the  edge  of  the  inftru- 
ment.  Lines  or  parts  of  the  black  are  (till  to  be  left,  for 
the  draperies  and  other  out-lines,  and  for  the  diitin&ion  of 
one  thing  from  another  ; the  rule  being  to  cut  where  the 
white  is,  and  leave  the  black  untouched.  The  carving 
being  fimflied,  they  then  ufe  the  pencil,  with  which  the 
colours  are  laid  into  the  cut-work.  After  this,  the  gold  is 
to  be  laid  in  thofe  places  which  the  defign  requires  ; for 
which  purpofe,  a ffrong  thick  gum-arabic  water  is  taken, 
and  laid  with  a pencil  on  the  work  ; and,  while  this  remains 
wet,  leaf-gold  is  cut  with  a (harp  fmooth-edged  knife,  in 
little  pieces,  fliaped  to  the  bignefs  and  figure  of  the  places 
where  they  are  to  be  laid.  Thefe  being  taken  up  with  a 
little  cotton,  they  dab  them  with  the  fame  clofe  to  the 
gum-water,  which  affords  a rich  luflre.  The  work  thus 
finifhed,  they  clear  up  the  black  with  oil,  taking  care  not 
to  touch  the  colours.  The  European  workmen,  in  lieu  of 
leaf-gold,  ordinarily  ufe  brafs-duft,  which  is  lefs  bright  and 
beautiful.  Park.  Treat,  of  Japan. 

BANTAYAN,  in  Geography,  a fmall  ifland  of  the  Eaft 
Indies,  belonging  to  the  group  of  Philippines,  fituate  north- 
eaft  of  Zebu,  near  cape  Burulaque.  It  is  encompaffedby  four 
or  five  of  a fmaller  fize  ; and  the  inhabitants  employ  them- 
felves  in  fifffing  and  making  cotton  hofe. 

BANTEIA,  or  Bantia,  ill  Ancient  Geography,  a town 
of  Italy,  in  Apulia.  Plutarch,  in  his  life  of  Marcellus,  fpeaks 
of  this  place  in  his  account  of  the  march  of  this  general 
againft  Hannibal ; and  Horace  (Od.  iv.  lib.  3 ) calls  the 
defiles  in  its  vicinity  “ faltus  Bantinos.” 

BANTELN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the 
circle  of  Lower  Saxony,  and  principality  of  Calenberg  ; in 
which  is  a carpet  manufacture. 

BANTI,  Brig  1 da  Georg  1,  in  Biography,  an  opera  finger 
of  the  firft  clafs.  In  1777,  (he  was  engaged  by  the  proprietors 
of  the  pantheon,  to  fupply  the  place  of  the  Agujari ; a mea- 
fure  adopted  merely  on  fpeculation,  upon  hearing  from  Paris 
of  the  effedls  of  her  fine  voice  in  that  capital. 

She  was  the  daughter  of  a gondoliere  at  Venice,  and  for 
fome  time  a piazza  performer  in  that  city.  After  this 
exercife  of  her  natural  vocal  powers,  (lie  fung  her  way  to 
Lyons,  where  (he  performed  in  coffee-houfes  for  fuch  fmall 
4 E 2 donation* 
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donations  as  are  ufuaHv  bellowed  on  itinerant  talents  in  fucli 
places.  Hence,  by  the  power  ol  long,  fhe  was  conveyed  -o 
Paris,  where  hgr  voice  was  fo  much  admired,  that,  aite% 
very  little  teaching  by  fome  of  her  countrymen  whom  (lie 
met  with  there,  (he  was  permitted  to  ling  at  the  concert 
fpirituel.  Here  the  applaufe  was  fo  loud,  that  it  toon 
reached  England,  and  inclined  the  proprietors  of  the  pan- 
theon to  engage  her  for  three  feafons,  at  8ool.  a yeai,  upon 
condition  that  iool.  (hould  be  dedufted  each  feafon  out  ot 
her  falarv,  for  the  payment  of  an  able  matter  to  cultivate  her 
voice.  Sacchini  was  the  firft  appointed  to  this  office  ; but 
Soon  found  her  fo  idle  and  obftmate,  that  he  quitted  her  as 
an  incurable  patient.  She  was  next  affigned  to  fignor 
piozai,  whole  patience  was  likewife  exhaufted  before  (he 
became  a perfect  finger.  In  1779,  (lie  returned  to  Italy 
as  ignorant  of  mafic  as  when  fhe  left  that  country' ; but  from 
the”  accuracy  of  her  ear,  and  power  oi  imitation,  fhe  foon 
improved,  more  by  example  than  precept  or  ftudy  ; and  in 
1783,  we  find  in  mufical  records  that  fhe  was  engaged  at 
Florence,  as  firft  woman,  to  ling  with  Marched,  then  at  the 
zenith  of  his  powers  and  favor.  The  next  year  (he  fung  at 
Turin;  then  at  Milan  ; and  in  1786,  (lie  went  to  Vienna  ; 
thence  to  Warfaw  in  1787  ; and  in  1788,  firft  performed  at 
Naples,  where  the  theatre  is  the  largeft  in  Europe,  and 
reckoned  the  poll  of  honour  among  fingers.  And  here  her 
favour  was  fo  great,  that  after  finging  at  Milan  with  Cre- 
fcentini,  and  at  Venice  with  Pacchierotti,  (lie  was  recalled 
to  Naples  three  feveral  times  before  the  year  1793,  when  file 
went  to  Spain  ; and  at  Madrid  fhe  feems  Hill  to  have  in- 
creafed  in  fame  and  favour.  His  Catholic  majefty  finding 
that  (he  had  a large  family  of  children,  which  was  increafed 
during  her  refidence  in  Spain,  took  two  off  her  hands,  and 
promifed  to  have  them  educated,  and  to  provide  for  them. 
It  is  hardly  credible,  with  a perfon  and  voice  fo  entire  and 
well  preferved,  but  (he  ufed  to  declare,  that  (he  had  had 
children  and  mifcarriages  to  the  amount  of  eighteen  1 

In  1794,  on  quitting  Spain,  fhe  returned  to  England, 
where  (he  preferved  her  voice,  increafed  its  powers,  and  her 
favour  with  the  public,  every  feafon,  till  1802,  when  fhe 
again  returned  to  h6r  own  country  ; and  in  November  per- 
formed at  Bologna,  in  Antigona , an  opera  compofed  by 
Bianchi.  From  Bologna  file  was  invited  to  Naples  for  the 
fourth  time  ; and  from  Naples  was  invited  to  fing  at  Milan, 
during  the  carnival  of  1803. 

We  cannot  take  our  leave  of  this  admirable  performer, 
without  declaring,  that  we  never  heard  a voice  of  more  grateful 
tone,  or  more  conftant  in  tune  ; or  an  execution  (as  far  as 
fhe  attempted  bravura)  more  neat,  brilliant,  and  articulate. 
The  low  notes  of  her  voice  were  mellifluous,  rich,  and  full 
to  an  uncommon  degree ; and  in  pathetic  airs,  the  tones 
through  her  whole  compafs  were  truly  touching. 

Her  knowledge  of  mafic  was  inconfiderable,  and  this  (Tie 
always  confeffed  ; that  is,  Ihe  could  not  fing  at  fight : but 
who  is  ever  required  in  public  to  fing  airs  at  fight  ? and 
whether  fhe  was  an  hour  or  week  in  ftudying  a part,  it 
was  the  fame  thing  to  the  audience,  as  fhe  was  always 
perfect  on  the  ftage  j fo  that  the  inconvenience  was  all  her 
own. 

It  has  been  faid  that  (he  wanted  variety  in  her  embellifh- 
ments ; but  few  female  fingers  are  fufficiently  (killed  in 
the  laws  of  counterpoint  to  invent  graces  themfelves,  that 
ihall  not  break  the  time  or  injure  the  harmony  ; and  we  be- 
lieve that  compofers  muff  rejoice  in  fuch  ignorance,  as 
inodeftly  delivers  their  melodies  unfophillicated,  difguifed, 
and  changed  by  what  are  vulgarly  termed  graces,  but  which 
perfons  ot  true  taffe  and  judgment,  with  more  propriety, 
denominate  ignorance  and  impertinence. 
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We  long  wifhed  the  Banti’s  (hake  a little  more  open,  but 
even  that  wifli  was  gratified  before  her  departure. 

And  now,  quitting  the  finger,  we  fliall  pay  our  refpefts 
to  her  as  an  a ft  refs  ; in  which  faculty  (lie  furpaffed  in  grace, 
dignity,  and  propriety,  all  the  ftage  fingers  whom  we  remem- 
ber ever  to  have  feen  ; and  whoever  recollcfts  her  perform- 
ance in  the  opera  of  Semiramide,  will  not  difpute  her  tran- 
feendent  merit  in  that  particular : ever  attentive  to  the 
perfons  who  addreffed  her  in  each  feene,  whether  good 
or  bad  fingers,  friends  or  foes  to  herfelf,  fhe  never  feemed 
to  think  them  lefs  worthy  of  her  notice  than  the  ladies  of 
her  acquaintance  in  the  pit  or  the  boxes. 

Her  perfon  and  figure  were  good,  and  her  countenance, 
though  not  handfome,  was  expreffive,  and  her  features  ftrong 
and  flexible.  Upon  the  whole,  we  know  not  whether 
(he  gratified  us  moll  as  a finger  or  an  aftrefs. 

BANTON,  or  Batan,  in  Geography , one  of  the  fmaller 
Philippine  iflands. 

BANTRY,  a market  and  poll  town  of  the  county  of 
Cork,  Ireland,  fituated  at  the  bottom  of  the  extenfive  bay 
called  from  it,  on  the  eaft  fide.  It  was  formerly  called  the 
Old  town,  to  difdnguifh  it  from  a fettlement  more  to  the 
north,  where  general  I ret  on  caufed  a fortification  to  be 
erefted,  but  when  the  fort  went  to  decay,  it  was  entirely 
forfaken.  Several  years  ago,  Bantry  was  a thriving  town,  on 
account  of  the  pilchard  fifhery,  feveral  thoufand  pounds  worth 
of  them  having  been  fent  to  Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  and 
much  oil  made  from  them.  In  1748  and  1749,  there  was 
a great  herring  fifhery,  as  appears  from  returns  made  to  the 
Dublin  fociety,  but  the  town  has  fince  fallen  into  decay.  It 
was  however  brought  into  notice  by  the  French  fleet  going 
there,  and  fortifications  were  erefted  there  to  prevent  a 
future  furprife.  Whiddy  illand,  oppofite  the  town,  is  re- 
markable for  its  fertility  and  beauty  ; and  Glangariff,  be- 
tween Bantry  and  Bear  ifland,  is  a charming  place,  the  rocks 
of  which  are  covered  with  Arbutus  trees,  and  plants  of 
different  kinds.  Bantry  is  164  Irifh  miles  S.  W.  from 
Dublin.  N.  lat.  51 0 39'.  W.  long.  90  20'. 

Bantry  Bay,  a large  harbour  in  the  weftern  part  of  the 
county  of  Cork,  Ireland,  which  is  one  of  the  hneft  in  the 
world,  being  twenty -fix  miles  long,  and  from  three  to  five 
broad.  Theie  is  in  fome  parts  from  30  to  40  fathom 
water,  and  the  tides  move  very  gently  right  in  and  out 
through  the  whole  bay.  There  are  few  ftrands  round  it, 
the  coaft  being  all  high  and  ftupendous  rocks.  In  this  bay, 
near  the  entrance,  there  was  an  engagement  in  A.  D.  1689, 
between  the  French  fleet  which  brought  James  II.  to  Ire- 
land, and  the  Britiffi  fleet,  of  very  inferior  force,  under 
admiral  Herbert,  when,  after  engaging  fome  hours,  the 
former  got  into  the  bay,  and  the  latter  returned  to  England 
with  veryfmall  lofs.  In  1796,  it  was  fixed  as  the  place  of 
rendezvous  for  the  French  force  deftined  to  invade  Ireland, 
and  fome  (hips  arrived  there  the  2zd  of  December,  which 
caufed  a great  alarm  throughout  the  country,  but  general 
Hoche,  the  commander  in  chief,  with  the  reft  of  the  fleet, 
not  arriving,  they  failed  the  27th  of  the  fame  month,  with- 
out having  attempted  to  land. 

BANUB,  a town  of  Egypt,  52  miles  W.N.W.  of  Man- 
fora. 

BANVILLE,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Calvados,  three  leagues  N.N.W.  of  Caen,  and  z\  E.  of 
Bayeux. 

BANY,  the  name  of  a river  that  lies  on  the-fouth-weft. 
coaft  of  Africa.  The  Dead  ifland  is  in  this  river ; and 
the  coaft  runs  here  eaft  and  weft  from  cape  Fermofa. 
BANYAN  Tree,  in  Botany.  See  Ficu*. 

6 BANZA, 
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BANZA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the  king- 
dom of  Congo,  now  called  St.  Salvador. 

BANZKOW,  a tovrh  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Lower  Saxony,  and  county  of  Schwerin. 

BAOBAB,  in  Natural  Hrflory,  the  name  of  an  African 
fruit,  deferibed  by  Profper  Aipiaus.  It  is  of  the  fize  of  a 
lemon,  but  it  refembles  a gourd,  and  contains  feveral  black 
feeds,  whole  extremities  are  a little  crooked.  Its  fubllance 
all'o  much  refembles  that  of  the  gourd  ; and,  when  firlt  pulled 
off,  is  moilt,  red,  and  of  a grateful  acid  tafte.  The  people 
of  Ethiopia,  where  it  is  plentiful,  are  very  fond  of  it,  in 
the  fcorching  heats  of  fummer  ; and  the  richer  fort  add 
fugar  to  it,  to  correct  its  acidity.  It  is  a great  cooler,  and 
very  agreeably  quenches  third  ; and  has  alfo  fome  medi- 
cinal life,  as  it  is  good  in  contagious  and  pefiilential  fevers. 
The  people  of  Cairo,  where  the  frefli  fruit  is  not  to  be  had, 
ufe  its  pulp  dried  and  powdered  ; and  it  is  fo  ufed  at  Sene- 
gal in  peililential  fevers,  the  dyfentery,  and  bloody  flux.  The 
dofe'is  a drachm,  taken  either  in  common  water,  or  in  an 
infufion  of  the  plantain. 

The  baobab  \.ree,t\\s  Adanfonia  digitata  (feeAuANSONi  a), 
has  been  very  minutely  and  accurately  deferibed  by  Mr. 
Adanfon,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
at  Paris.  It  is  found  at  Senegal  in  Africa  ; and  its  bulk  is 
fo  enormous,  that  it  lias  more  the  appearance  of  a foreft 
than  of  a fingle  tree.  Its  trunk,  which  feldom  exceeds 
twelve  feet  in  height,  meafures  between  feventy  and  eighty 
feet  in  circumference,  and  is  crowned  with  a number  of 
branches,  remarkable  for  their  thicknefs  and  their  length, 
which  is  from  fifty  to  fixty  feet.  They  moftly  fhoot  out  in 
an  horizontal  direction,  and  give  to  the  trunk  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  hemifphere  from  lixty  to  feventy  feet  high, 
and  about  a hundred  and  forty  feet  in  diameter.  The 
bark  is  an  inch  thick,  of  an  alh-coloured  grey,  greafy  to 
the  touch,  bright,  and  very  fmooth  ; the  outfide  is  covered 
with  a varnilh,  and  the  infide  is  green  fpeckled  with  red  ; the 
wood  is  white  and  foft ; the  leaves  are  oval,  pointed  at  the 
end,  and  about  five  inches  long,  and  two  and  a half  broad  ; 
feven  of  thefe  are  generally  attached  to  one  pedicle.  The 
tree  produces  flowers  much  larger  than  any  hitherto  known  ; 
the  calyx  of  the  flower  coniifts  only  of  one  piece,  the  lower 
part  of  which  forms  a fliort  tube,  which  fpreads  into  the 
ihape  of  a faucer,  having  its  edge  divided  into  five  equal 
parts  of  a triangular  figure.  The  peta  s are  five  in  number, 
of  the  fame  length  with  the  calyx,  From  the  fame  centre, 
and  within  the  petal,  rifes  a cone,  which  fpreads  into  about 
feven’hundred  filaments,  each  having  a fmall  fubllance  in  form 
of  a kidney  at  the  end  of  it,  the  convex  part  of  which  opens 
into  two  cells,  which  lhed  a dull,  confiiling  of  fmall  white 
tranfparent  particles.  The  piilil  rifes  from  the  centre  of 
the  calyx,  and  confifts  of  an  ovary,  a ftylus,  and  feveral 
digmata,  in  number  from  ten  to  fourteen.  The  ovary  be- 
comes a very  confiderable  fruit.  The  tree  lowers  in  July, 
and  the  fruit  ripens  in  Oidober  and  November.  The  bark 
and  leaves  are  dried,  and  powdered  by  the  negroes  of  Se- 
negal, and  ufed  like  pepper  and  fait.  Mr.  Adanlon  ufed  it 
as  a prefervative  from  the  epidemic  fever  of  the  country, 
and  found  it  of  great  benefit  in  promoting  perspiration,  and 
attempering  the  exceffive  heat  of  the  blood.  The  woody 
bark  of  the  fruit,  and  the  fruit  itfelf,  fupply  the  negroes 
with  an  excellent  foap,  which  they  prepare  by  drawing  a 
ley  from  the  allies,  and  boiling  it  with  palm-oil  that  begins 
to  be  rancid.  The  decaying  trunks  are  hollowed  out  into 
burying  places  for  perlons  moll  elleemed  by  the  negroes  ; 
fuch  as  poets,  muficians,  and  buffoons  ; a id  their  bodies 
ftiut  up  in  thefe  trunks  become  perfectly  dry,  without  rot- 
ting, and  form  a kind  of  mummies,  without  the  help  ot 
embalment.  This  is  the  larged  tree  in  Abyffinia.  Th« 
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wild  bees  perforate  the  trunk,  which  is  foft  and  fpongy,  and 
lodge  their  honey  in  the  ho^ys  made  in  it  ; and  this  honey  i* 
preferred  to  any  other  in  Abyffinia.  It  may  be  propagated 
by  feeds,  procured  from  the  country  where  ic  naturally 
grows.  Thefe  mull  be  fown  in  pots  and  plunged  in  a hot- 
bed ; and  when  in  about  fix  weeks  the  plants  come  up,  they 
lhouldbetranfplanted  into  feparate  pots,  filled  with  light  fandy 
earth,  and  plunged  into  a freffi  . hot-bed,  ihading  them  till 
they  have  taken  new  root  : after  which  they  fiiould  have 
free  air  in  warm  weather,  and  be  fparingly  watered.  As  the 
plants  advance  in  growth,  they  mull  be  Ihifted  into  larger 
pots,  and  kept  conllantly  plunged  in  the  bark-bed,  and  re- 
main in  the  Hove  with  other  tender  exotic  plants.  In  three 
years,  many  of  them  rile  to  the  height  of  fix  feet,  and  put 
out  feveral  lateral  branches,  and  their  Items  are  proportion- 
able  ; but  after  four  or  five  years’  growth,  they  ate  almoll  at 
a hand,  their  annual  (hoots  rarely  exceeding  two  or  three 
inches.  Some  feeds  obtained  from  Mr.  Adanfon  have  fuc- 
ceeded  here,  and  many  of  the  plants  grow  upwards  of  twelve 
or  fifteen  feet  high.  Martyn’s  Miller.  The  African  baobab 
has  been  fometimes  confounded  with  the  American  ca- 
labafh. 

BAOL,  or  Baul,  in  Geography,  a kingdom  of  Africa, 
in  the  country  of  Senegal,  about  eighty  leagues  long  and 
twenty-four  wide. 

BAOOM,  or  Apoom,  one  of  the  newly  difeovered 
ifiands  in  the  Southern  Pacific  ocean.  S.  lat.  i6°  26'. 
W.  long.  1 86°  17'. 

BAONS,  Les,  a town  of  France,  in  the  departmvnt  of 
the  Lower  Seine,  z\  leagues  north  of  Caudebec. 

BAPEAUME,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  llraits  of  Calais,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in  the  dif- 
tridl  of  Arras  ; three  polls  fouth  of  Arras,  and  19^  north 
of  Paris.  The  place  contains  3145,  and  the  canton  12,056 
inhabitants;  the  territory  includes  147^  kiliometres  and  23 
communes. 

BAPHE,  in  the  IV ritings  of  the  Ancients , a word  ufed  to 
exprefs  that  fine  red  colour,  with  which  they  ufed  to  illumi- 
nate the  capital  letters  in  manuferipts,  at  the  beginning  of 
chapters.  It  is  alfo  called,  by  fome,  encaujlum  facra  ; and, 
by  others,  coccus  and  cinnaharis.  It  was  a very  elegant  co- 
lour, and  is  faid  to  have  been  prepared  of  the  purple 
colour  taken  from  the  murex,  and  fome  other  ingredients. 

It  was  called  encaujlum  from  its  refembling  very  much  the 
fine  bright  red  ufed  in  enamels. 

BAPTACA,  in  Geography , a town  of  North  America 
in  the  country  of  New  Navarre,  forty-five  miles  E.S.E.  of 
Cafa  Grand. 

BAPTzE,  in  Antiquity,  an  effeminate  voluptuous  kind  of 
priells  at  Athens,  belonging  to  Cotys  or  Cotytto,  the 
goddefs  of  wantonnefs  ; thus  called,  from  their  dated  dip- 
pings and  wafhings,  by  way  of  purification.  It  feems,  they 
were  to  be  made  very  clean  and  pure,  that  they  might 
wallow  and  defile  themfelves  with  the  lefs  referve  ; for  their 
rites  were  performed  in  the  night,  and  confided  chiefly  of 
lafeivious  dances. 

Eupolis  having  compofed  a comedy  to  expofe  them,  inti- 
tled  /3«7tt©-,  they  threw  him  into  the  fea,  to  be  revenged  ; 
and  the  fame  fate  is  alfo  faid  to  have  befallen  Cratinus,  ano- 
ther Athenian  poet,  who  had  written  a comedy  againfl  the 
bapta?,  under  the  fame  title. 

Others  deduce  the  denomination  bapta;,  from  the  practice 
of  dyeing  and  painting  their  bodies,  efpecially  their  m-e-» 
brows,  and  officiating  at  the  fervice  ol  their  deity  with 
the  parade  and  demurenefs  of  women.  Juvenal  deferibes 
them  in  this  light.  Sat.  ii.  ver.  91. 

“ Talia  fecreta  coluerunt  orgia  ta?da 
Cecropiam  foliti  bapta;  laffare  Cotytto.” 

BAPTES, 


BAP 

■ BAPTES,  in  Natural  TTJlory,  a name  given  by  the 
ancients  to  a foffile  fubftance  ufed  in  medicine  ; they  have 
left  us  but  very  fhort  defcriptions  of  it.  Phny  only 
tells  us  that  it  was  foft  and  of  an  agreeable  lm'ell.  Hence 
Agricola  judges,  that  it  was  probably  one  of  the  bitu- 

BAPTISM,  in  Theology ; formed  from  the  Greek  $xir7i&, 
of  pxicT'j:,  I dip  or  plunge , a rite  or  ceremony  by  which  per- 
fons  are  initiated  into  the  profeffion  of  the  Chriftian  reli- 
gion ; or,  it  is  the  appointed  mode  by  which  a perfon 
affaires  the  profeffion  of  Chriftianity,  or  is  admitted  to  a 
participation  of  the  privileges  belonging  to  the  difciples  of 
C-irill.  It  was  by  this  mode  that  thole  who  believed  the 
gofpel  were  to  be  feparated  from  unbelievers,  and  joined 
to  the  vifible  Chriliian  Church  ; and  the  rite  accompanying 
it,  or  wafhing  with  water,  was  probably  intended  to  repre- 
fent  the  wafning  away,  or  renouncing  the  impurities  of 
fome  former  Hate,  viz.  the  fins  that  had  been  committed, 
and  the  vicious  habits  that  had  been  contracted,  and  to 
tins  purpofe  it  may  be  obferved,  that  the  profeffion  of  re- 
pentance always  accompanied,  or  was  underllood  to  accom- 
pany, the  profeffion  of  faith  in  Chrift.  That  our  Lord 
i 11  it  it  u ted  fuch  an  ordinance  as  baptiim,  is  plain  from  the 
commiffion  given  to  the  apoltles  after  his  refurreftion,  and 
recorded  in  Matth.  xxviii.  19,  20.  To  this  rite,  there  is 
alfo  an  allufion  in  Mark,  xvi.  16.  John,  iii.  5.  Adts,  ii.  41. 
viii.  12,  36 — 38.  xxii.  16.  The  defign  of  this  inftitu- 
tion,  which  was  to  exprefs  faith  in  Chrift  on  the  part  of 
thofe  who  are  baptized,  and  to  declare  their  refolution  of 
openly  profeffing  his  religion,  and  cultivating  real  and  uni- 
verfal  holinefs,  appears  from  Rom.  vi.  3,  4.  1 Peter,  iii.  21. 
Ephef.  v.  26.  and  Tit.  iii.  5.  Some  have  inferred  from 
Ads,  ii.  38.  xxii.  16.  Tit.  iii.  4 — 7.  that  God  did  thereby 
‘rive  to  believers  a token  of  the  forgivenefs  of  their  fins, 
according  to  the  terms  of  the  gofpel  covenant  ; and  they 
have  alleged,  that  there  is  a fenfe  in  which  baptifm  may  be 
called  a feal  of  the  covenant  of  grace. 

We  find  no  account  of  baptifm  as  a diftindt  religious  rite, 
before  the  miffion  of  John,  the  forerunner  of  Chrift,  who  was 
called  the  “ Baptift,”  on  account  of  his  being  commanded 
by  God  to  baptize  with  water  all  who  fhould  hearken  to 
his  invitation  to  repent.  Wafhing,  however,  accompanied 
many  of  the  Jewifh  rites,  and,  indeed,  was  required 
after  contracting  any  kind  of  uncleannefs.  Alfo,  foon  after 
the  time  of  our  Saviour,  we  find  it  to  have  136011  the  cuftom 
of  the  Jows  folemnly  to  baptize,  as  well  as  to  circumciie,  all 
their  profelytes.  As  their  writers  treat  largely  of  the 
reafons  for  this  rite,  and  give  no  hint  of  its  being  a novel 
inftitution,  it  is  probable,  that  this  had  always  been  the 
cuftom  antecedent  to  the  time  of  Mofes,  whofe  account  of 
the  right  of  circumcifion,  and  of  the  msnner  of  performing 
it,  is  by  no  means  circumftantial.  Or,  baptifm,  after  circum- 
ciiing,  might  have  come  into  ufe  gradually  from  the  natural 
propriety  of  the  thing,  and  its  eafv  conformity  to  other 
Jewiih  cuftoms.  For  if  no  Jew  could  approach  the  taber- 
nacle, or  temple,  after  the  molt  trifling  uncleannefs,  with- 
out bathing,  much  lefs  would  it  be  thought  proper  to 
admit  a profelyte  from  a ftate  fo  impure  and  unclean  as 
heathenifm  was  conceived  to  be,  without  the  fame  mode  of 
purification.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  alleged,  that 
rone  of  the  wafhings  which  were  pradtifed  among  the  Jews, 
bear  the  icaft  refemblance  to  Chriftian  baptifm,  except  in 
the  Angle  circumftance  of  dipping  ; and  this  circumftance 
is  a mere  accident,  and  may  as  well  be  taken  from  Pagan 
rituals,  as  trom  the  ceremonies  of  the  Jews  j or,  in  other 
words,  it  is  fo  vague  and  far-fetched,  that  it  deferves, 
in  this  point  o£  view,  no  confideration  at  all.  Accordingly, 
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it  is  maintained,  there  was  no  baptifm  in  the  world  among 
any  people  till  John,  and  that  the  purification  of  a profelyte 
by  dipping  himfelf,  which  is  called  baptifm,  was  a late  tra- 
dition, long  after  the  time  of  John.  The  antiqnity  of  this 
pradtice  of  profelyte-baptifm  among  the  Jews,  has  been  a 
fubjedt  of  confiderable  debate.  It  has  been  ftrenuoufly 
maintained  by  Lightfoot  (Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  120,  See.), 
Emlyn  (Previous  Queftion  in  Tradts,  vol.  i.  p.  394,),  Wall 
(Hiftory  of  Infant  Baptifm,  Introd.);  and  contefted  by 
Dr.  Benfon  (On  St.  Paul’s  Epift.  vol.  i.  Difc.  viii.  p.  ii.), 
Gale  (Refledlions  on  Wall),  Robinfon  (Hill,  of  Baptifm, 
p.  37. ) &c.  Dr.  Benfon  was  at  firft  an  advocate  for  the  Jewiih 
cuftom  of  initiating  heathen  profelytes  by  baptifm  ; but 
upon  further  inquiry  he  relinquifhed  this  opinion  : alleging 
that  he  had  not  found  any  initance  of  one  perfon’s  wafhing 
another  by  way  of  confecration,  purification,  or  fandtifica- 
tion  ; except  that  of  Mofes’s  wafhing  Aaron  and  his  fons, 
when  he  fet  them  apart  to  the  office  of  priefts.  Lev.  viii.  6. ; 
and  that  he  cannot  find  that  the  Jews  do  at  prefent  prac- 
tife  any  fuch  thing  as  that  of  baptizing  the  profelytes  that 
go  over  to  them,  though  they  are  faid  to  make  them  wafli 
themfelves.  He  then  afks,  where  is  any  intimation  of  fuch 
a pradtice  among  the  Jews,  before  the  coming  of  our  Lord  ? 
If  any  one,  he  fays,  could  produce  any  clear  teftimony  of 
that  kind  from  the  Old  Teftament,  the  Apocrypha,  Jofe 
phus,  or  Philo,  that  would  be  of  great  moment.  Lie  adds, 
in  former  times,  profelytes  coming  over  from  Heathenifm 
to  the  Jewifh  religion,  ufed  to  wafh  themfelves,  which  is 
a very  different  thing  from  baptifm,  or  one  perfon’s  being 
walhed  by  another.  The  genuine  Targums,  fay  Gill  and 
Gale,  written  about  the  clofe  of  the  firft  century,  and  the 
Mifchna,  written  about  the  middle  of  the  fecond  century, 
fay  nothing  on  this  fubjedt.  The  Chriftian  writers,  called 
Fathers,  fpeak  of  Jewifh  profelytes,  andwafnings,  and  puri- 
fications from  ceiemonial  uncleannefles ; but  nothing  of 
admitting  profelytes  into  the  community  by  baptifm.  The 
baptifm  of  profelytes,  it  is  faid,  came  to  light  through  the 
later  Rabbies,  and  is  chiefly  to  be  fought  in  the  writings  of 
Maimonides,  who  flourifhed  in  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  cen- 
tury. In  the  Old  Teftament  there  are  many  precedents 
of  admitting  profelytes  into  the  Jewifh  church,  as  Rahab, 
Ruth,  and  others  ; but  not  one  word  is  faid  of  their  being 
baptized.  Among  the  laws  of  admiffion  given  by  Mofes, 
Exod.  xii.  48,  49,  this  is  not  mentioned.  Dr.  John  Owen 
(Theologoumena)  confiders  the  opinion,  that  Chriftian 
baptifm  came  from  the  Jews,  as  deftitute  of  all  probability. 
On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Wall  has  made  it  highly  probable, 
to  fay  the  leaft,  from  many  teftimonies  of  the  Jewifh  writers, 
who  without  one  diffenting  voice  allow  the  fad!,  that  the 
pradtice  of  Jewifh  baptifm  obtained  before  and  at,  as  well 
as  after,  our  Saviour’s  time.  There  is  alfo  a ftrong  intima- 
tion, even  in  the  gofpel  itfelf,  of  fuch  a known  practice 
among  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  John  the  Baptift.  John  i.  25. 
The  teftimonies  of  the  Jewifh  writers  are  of  the  greater 
weight,  becaufe  the  pradtice,  reported  by  them  to  have 
been  of  fo  ancient  a date,  did  ftill  remain  among  them  ; for 
if  it  had  not  been  of  that  antiquity  to  which  it  pretends, 
viz,  before  the  time  of  Chrift,  it  is  not  likely  that  it  would 
ever  have  become  a cuftom  among  the  Jews  afterwards. 
Would  they  begin  to  profelyte  perfons  to  their  religion 
by  baptifm  in  imitation  of  the  difciples  of  Jefus  of  Nazareth, 
whom  they  held  accurfed  l And  yet  if  this  profelyte  baptifm 
were  adopted  by  the  Jews  fince  the  time  of  Chrift,  it  rauit 
have  been  a mere  innovation  in  imitation  of  Chriftians,  which 
is  not  very  likely.  See  on  this  fubjedt  Maimon.  in  Mifchn. 
tom.  ii.  Ifure  bia.  c.  i.and  c.  13.  Selden  de  Jure  Naturali, 
&c.  1.  ii.  c.  2.  Altingius  de  Profelytis,  diff,  7.  ^ 46.  Vi- 
4 ' tring. 
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tring.  Archifynagog.  e.  18.  Curcellaei  Inftit.  L v.  c.  2. 
$ 7.  Ainfworth  on  Gen.  xxiii.  12.  Lightfoot  ad  Matt.  iii.  6. 
The  queftion  of  the  Pharifees  to  John  the  Baptift,  “Why 
baptizeft  thou?”  evidently  favours  the  fuppofition,  that 
fuch  a cuftom  exifted;  and  our  Saviour’s  queftion  to 
Nicodemus,  “Art  thou  a mafter,  or  teacher,  in  Ifrael,  and 
knoweft  not  thefe  things?”  is  a manifeft  allufion  to  the 
cuftom  of  initiating  profelytes  by  water-wafhingor  baptizing, 
who  after  being  io  wafhcd  or  baptized,  were  efteemed  re- 
generated or  born  again  ; and  therefore  to  a ruler  in  Ifrael, 
who,  could  not  be  unacquainted  with  thefe  things,  our  Sa- 
viour’s difcaurfe  ought  not  to  have  appearedfo  unintelligible. 
Origen,  in  his  Com.  on  Epift.  to  the  Romans,  c.  6.  fays, 
that  Chrift  was  baptized  by  John,  not  with  that  baptifm 
which  is  in  Chrift,  but  with  that  which  is  in  the  law  ; im- 
plying, that  under  the  law  there  was  fuch  a cuitom  of 
baptizing.  See  alfo  Arrian  in  EpiCtet.  1.  ii.  c.  9. 

In  the  primitive  times,  this  ceremony  was  performed  by  im- 
merlion,  as  it  is  to  this  day  in  the  oriental  churches,  accord- 
ing to  the  original  fignification  of  the  woi'd.  However,  it 
is  not  improbable,  that  when  great  numbers  were  baptized 
at  the  fame  time,  the  %vater  was  applied  by  fprinkling, 
which  was  a practice  fufficiently  familiar  to  the  Jews.  The 
practice  of  the  weftern  churches  is,  to  fprinkle  the  water 
on  the  head  or  face  of  the  perfon  to  be  baptized,  except 
in  the  Church  of  Milan,  in  whofe  ritual,  it  is  ordered,  that 
the  head  of  the  infant  be  plunged  three  times  into  the 
water;  the  minifter  at  the  fame  time  pronouncing  the 
words  “ / baptize  thee  in  the  name  of  the  Father , the  Son,  and 
the  Holy  Ghojl importing  that  by  this  ceremony  the  per- 
fon baptized  is  received  among  the  profelfors  of  that  religion, 
whichGod,  the  Fatherofall,  revealed  to  mankind  by  theminif- 
try  of  his  Son,  and  confirmed  by  the  miracles  of  his  Spirit. 

It  is  obfervable  that  the  baptifmal  form,  above  cited  from 
St.  Matthew,  never  occurs  in  the  fame  words,  eitherin  the 
book  of  the  ACts,  or  in  any  of  the  Epiftles.  But  perfons 
are  required  to  be  baptized  in  the  name  of  Chrift,  or  faidto 
have  been  baptized  into  Chrift;  that  is,  they  made  a pro- 
feflion of  faith  in  Jefus,  as  the  Chrift,  and  acknowledged 
their  obligations  to  him,  by  being  baptized.  Arits,  ii.  38. 
viii.  16.  35.  38.  Rom.  vi.  3.  Gal.  iii.  27.  But  though 
the  form  which  is  in  St.  Matthew  never  appears  elfewhere, 
the  thing  intended  thereby  is  always  implied.  Nor  could 
any  be  brought  to  make  a profeflion  of  faith  in  Jefus,  as 
the  Chrift,  but  upon  the  fuppofition  that  he  had  taught  in 
the  name  and  with  the  authority  of  God  the  father,  and 
had  proved  his  commiflion  by  miraculous  atteftations  which 
could  not  be  denied  nor  gainfaid.  It  is  obl'erved  that  the 
baptifm  of  Jefus  was,  like  that  of  John,  a reception  to  his 
inftrudtion,  or  information  in  his  dodlrine,  or  concerning 
him  ; as  appears  from  his  own  injunction,  Matt,  xviii.  19, 
2D  ; and  alfo  from  that  claufe  which  has.  been  conlidered  as 
the  form  of  Chriftian  baptifm  ; which  ought  to  have  been 
rendered  not  in,  but  (uj)  unto,  into , or  upon,  the  name  of 
God,  of  Chrift,  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  verfton  which 
fome  have  preferred  is,  “baptize  upon  the  name  of  the  Fa- 
ther, and  of  the  Son,  and  of  tire  Holy  Spirit ;”  i.  e.  receive 
them  to  inftruftion  upon  thefe  fubjefts  ; thus  exprefling 
what  were  to  be  the  topics  of  their  information,  and  what 
the  great  and  diftinguilhing  character  of  the  inftitution. 
On  the  part  of  the  baptizer,  baptifm  was  a form  of  recep- 
tion to  inftruftion  ; and  on  the  part  of  the  perfons  coming 
to  baptifm,  it  was  an  ^acknowledgment  of  the  truth  of  the 
pretenfions  of  the  perfon  who  baptized,  an  acknowledgment 
of  his  capacity  and  of  his  authority  to  propofe  himfelf  as  a 
religious  inftrudtor,  and  a defire  of  being  initiated  into  his 
fchool,  for  the  purpofe  of  conforming  to  his  difcipline. 


Hence  it  would  follow,  that“  to  be  baptized  unto,  or  upon 
Chrift,”  was  a public  folemn  profeflion  of  faith  in  him. 
However  the  baptifm  of  the  Ethiopian  minifter  by  Philip, 
in  a fcene  lo  private,  and  before  fo  few,  if  indeed  before  any 
witneffes,  leems  to  be  inconfiftent  with  the  notion  that  bap- 
tifm was  a iolemn  public  profeflion  of  faith  in  Chrift  ; and 
the  requifition  of  a previous  verbal  declaration  of  fuch  faith 
totally  overturns  it.  See  Cappe’s  Differtation  on  Baptifm. 
in  Crit.  Rem.  vol,  ii.  p.  102. 

Baptifm  is  not  to  be  repeated,  fince  it  is  a right  of  initia- 
tion into  Chrift’s  church.  However,  thofe  perfons  might 
be  baptized  in  the  name  of  Jefus,  as  the  Mefliah  already 
come,  who  had  before  been  baptized  by  John  and  his  dii- 
ciples  into  the  general  expectation  of  a Mefliah  fliortly  to 
be  revealed.  Compare  Adis,  xix.  5.  The  Chriftians  in 
Abyffinia  repeat  their  baptifm  annually,  on  the  feftival  of 
Epiphany.  The  naming  of  the  baptized  perfon  is  by  no 
means  any  part  of  this  inftitution  ; and  when  it  is  ufed,  is 
to  be  coniidered  as  an  addrefs  to  the  perfon,  calling  him  by 
his  name,  rather  than  as  the  manner  of  giving  a name  to 
him  : though  it  is  probable,  that  the  cuftom  of  naming  a 
child  at  baptifm  might  arife  from  the  praftice  of  the  Jews 
at  their  circumcifion.  Luke,  i.  59 — 63.  ii.  21. 

A triple  immerfion  was  at  an  early  period  ufed,  and  con- 
tinued for  a long  time  ; this  was  to  iignify  either  the  three 
days  that  our  Saviour  lay  in  the  grave,  or  the  three  perfons 
in  the  Trinity.  But  it  was  afterwards  laid  afide,  becaufe 
the  Arians  ufed  it  ; it  was  then  thought  proper  to  plunge 
but  once.  (See  Immersion.)  Some  are  of  opinion  that 
fprinkling  in  baptifm  was  begun  in  cold  countries.  It  was 
introduced  into  England  about  the  beginning  of  the  ninth 
century.  At  the  council  of  Celchyth,  in  816,  it  was  or- 
dered, that  the  prieft  fhould  not  only  fprinkle  the  holy  wa- 
ter upon  the  head  of  the  infant,  but  likewife  plunge  it  in  the 
bafon.  Some  have  referred  the  introduction  of  fprinkling 
in  the  church  of  Rome  to  a canon  of  pope  Stephen  III., 
who,  during  his  refidence  in  France,  in  754,  was  confulted 
by  fome  monks  of  Creffy  in  Britanny  with  regard  to  feve- 
ral  queftions  ; one  of  which  is  faid  to  have  given  occafton  tc* 
the  firft  authentic  law  for  adminiftering  baptifm  by  pouring, 
which  in  time  was  interpreted  to  iignify  fprinkling.  The 
queftion  propofed  was,  whether  in  cafe  of  neceflity  occaft- 
oned  by  illnefs  of  an  infant,  it  were  lawful  to  baptize  by 
pouring  water  out  of  the  haud  or  a cup  on  the  head  of  the 
infant  ? To  which  Stephen  replied,  that  if.  fuch  a baptifm 
were  performed  in  fuch  a cafe  of  neceflity,  in  the  name  of 
the  holy  Trinity,  it  fliould  be  held  valid.  This,  lays  the 
learned  James  Bafnage  (Monum.  vol.  i.  praef.  c.  v.  §.  4.  de 
Canone  Steph.  III.  Papas),  is  accounted  the  firft  law  for 
fprinkling,  but  it  doth  not  forbid  dipping  ; allowing  it  only 
in  cafe  of  imminent  danger.  He  adds,  that  the  authenticity 
of  it  is  denied  by  fome  Catholics ; that  many  laws  were 
made  after  this  time  in  Germany,  France,  and  England,  to 
compel  dipping,  and  without  'any  provifion  for  cafes  of  ne- 
ceflity ; and  therefore  that  this  law  did  not  alter  the  mode 
of  dipping  in  public  baptifms,  and  that  it  was  not  till  557 
years  after,  that  the  legiflature,  in  a concil  at  Ravenna, 
in  the  year  1311,  declared  dipping  or  fprinkling  indifferent. 

It  has  been  alleged,  that  this  anfwer  of  Stephen  is  the  true 
origin  of  private  baptifm  and  of  fprinkling.  The  intro- 
duction of  fprinkling  inftead  of  dipping,  in  ordinary  cafes, 
into  this  ifland,  is  faid  to  have  been  effedted  by  fuch  Eng- 
lifti,  or  more  ftridtly  (peaking  Scots  exiles,  as  were  difciples 
of  Calvin  at  Geneva,  during  the  Marian  perfeeution  ; . aud- 
it is  added,  that  the  Scots  Calvinifts,  who  firft  introduced 
fprinkling  in  ordinary  baptifm  into  the  northern  parts  of  the 
ifland,  were  the  importers  of  it  into  tlte  fo.uthern.  In  the, 
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reign  of  king  Edward,  the  eftabhfhed  church  praCtifed  in 
ordinary  cafes  trine  immerfion  ; and  pouring  or  fprinkling 
was  allowed,  only  in  cafes  of  danger,  in  private.  It  is  further 
argued  by  thole  who  maintain  that  in  the  primitive  church 
there  is  no  mention  of  baptizing  by  pouring,  that  the  ad- 
miniftration  of  baptifm  by  fprinkling  was  firft  invented  m 
Africa  in  the  third  century,  in  favour  of  clinics,  or  bed- 
ridden people  y but  that  even  Arrican  Catholics,  the  leak 
enlightened  and  the  moft  depraved  of  all  Catholics,  dended 
it,  and  reputed  it  no  baptifm.  See  Jo.  Andreae  Bolii  de 
Clinicis  exercit.  Hill.  Jenae,  cited  by  Robinlon  in  his  “ Mif- 
tory  of  Baptifm,”  p.  449.  In  the  liturgy  of  the  Englifh 
church  at  Frankfort,  king  Edward’s  fervice  book  was  uled, 
and  baptifm  was  adminillered  by  trine  immerfion.  In  the 
Scots  church  at  Geneva,  the  minifter  was  diredled  to  take 
water  in  his  hand,  and  lay  it  upon  the  child’s  forehead, 
which  was  called  pouring.  About  too  years  after,  in  the 
affembly  of  divines,  Dt.  Lightfoot  caufed  dipping  to  be  ex- 
cluded, and  fprinkling  declared  fufficient.  In  the  Eaftern 
and  Greek  churches,  dipping  is  faid  to  have  been  the  inva- 
riable mode  of  adminiftering  baptilm  from  the  firft  intro- 
duction of  it  to  this  day.  See  Dr.  King's  Rites  of  the 
Greek  church. 

There  are  many  ceremonies  delivered  by  ecclefia- 
ftical  writers,  as  ufed  in  baptifm,  wh/.ch  were  introduced 
after  the  age  of  Juitin  Martyr,  but  which  are  now  difufed  ; 
as  the  giving  milk  and  honey  to  the  baptized,  in  the  Eaft  ; 
wine  and  milk  in  the  Weft,  &c.  They  alfo  added  unCtion 
and  the  impolition  ol  hands.  Tertullian  is  the  firft  who 
mentions  the  figning  with  the  fign  of  the  crofs,  but  only  as 
ufed  in  private,  and  not  in  public  worlhip  ; and  he  particu- 
larly defcribes  the  cuftom  of  baptizing  without  mentioning 
it.  Indeed,  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  ufed  in  baptifm 
till  the  latter  end  of  the  fourth  or  fifth  century  ; at  which 
time  great  virtue  was  afcribed  to  it.  La&antius,  who  lived 
in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century,  fays  (Inft.  1.  iv. 
c.  27.  p.  439-),  the  devil  cannot  approach  thole  who  have 
the  heavenly  mark  of  the  crofs  upon  them,  as  an  impregna- 
ble fortrefs  to  defend  them  ; but  he  does  not  fay  it  was  ufed 
jn  baptifm.  After  the  council  of  Nice,  Chriftians  added 
to  baptifm  the  ceremonies  of  exorciim  and  adjurations,  to 
make  evil  fpirits  depart  from  the  perfons  to  be  baptized. 
They  made  feveral  iignings  with  the  crofs,  they  ufed  to  light 
candle..-,  they  gave  lalt  to  the  baptized  perfon  to  tafte,  and 
the  pried  touched  his  mouth  and  ears  with  fpittle,  and 
alfo  blew  and  ipat  upon  his  face.  At  that  time  alfo  bap- 
tized perfons  wore  white  garments  till  the  Sunday  follow- 
ing. They  had  alfo  yarious  other  ceremonies ; fome  of 
which  are  now  aboliftied,  though  others  of  them  remain  in 
the  church  of  Rome  to  this  day. 

The  Quakers  (fee  Quakers)  aifert,  that  water  baptifm 
was  never  intended  to  continue  in  the  church  of  Chrift  any 
longer  than  while  Jewifli  prejudices,  made  fuch  an  external 
ceremony  neeeffary  ; which  they  argue  from  that  pafiage, 
in  which  one  baptifm  isfpoken  of  as  neceflary  to  Chriftians  ; 
Ephef.  iv.  5.  which,  as  they  fay,  muft  be  a baptifm  of  the 
fpirit.  But  from  comparing  the  texts  that  relate  to  this 
inftitution,  which  have  been  already  cited,  it  will  plainly 
appear  that  water  baptifm  was  inftituted  by  Chrift  in  more 
general  terms  than  will  agree  with  this  explication*  That 
it  was  adminillered  to  ail  the  Gentile  converts,  and  not  con- 
fined to  the  Jews,  appears  from  Matt,  xxviii.  19,  20,  com- 
pared with  Acts,  x.  47  ; and  that  the  baptifm  of  the  fpirit 
did  not  fuperfede  water  baptifm,  appears  to  have  been  the 
judgment  of  Peter  and  of  thofe  that  v/ere  with  him  ; fo 
that  the  one  baptifm  ipoken  of  feems  to  have  been  that 
of  water;  the  communication  of  the  Holy  Spirit  being 
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only  called  baptifm  in  a figurative  fenfe.  As  for  any  objec- 
tion which  could  be  drawn  from  1 Cor.  i.  1 7.  it  is  fufficiently 
anfwered  by  the  preceding  verfes,  and  all  the  numerous 
te^ts,  in  which,  in  epiftles  written  long  after  this,  the 
apollle  fpeaks  of  all  Chriftians  as  baptized  ; and  argues 
from  the  obligation  of  baptifm,  in  fuch  a manner  as  we 
can  never  imagine  he  would  have  done,  if  he  had  appre- 
hended it  to  have  been  the  will  of  God  that  it  fhould 
be  difeontinued  in  the  church.  Compare  Rom.  vi.  3,  Sc c. 
Col.  ii.  1 2.  Gall.  iii.  27. 

Baptifm  was  alfo  wholly  rejected  by  the  Valentinians, 
Manichees,  Paulicians,  and  many  other  fedts. 

Several  of  the  Socinians  have  maintained,  that  baptifm 
was  only  to  be  ufed  by  thofe  who  are  converted  to  Chrif- 
tianity  from  a different  profeffion  ; and  that  though  the 
children  of  fuch  profelytes  were  to  be  baptized  with  their 
parents,  all  who  defeended  from  them  were  to  be  confidered 
as  baptized  in  them  ; and  they  urge  the  pradlice  of  profelyte 
baptifm  among  the  Jews  in  fupport  of  this  opinion.  (See 
Emlyn’s  Previous  Oueftion,  ubi  fupra).  However,  it  has 
been  alleged  in  reply,  that  the  antiquity  of  this  praftice  of 
profelyte  baptifm  among  the  Jews  has  been  doubted,  and 
even  difallowed  by'  many  ; and  if  it  be  admitted,  all  the  rules 
and circumftances  relating  to  it  might  not  be  known  even  to 
the  apoftks  themfelves  ; and  it  is  alfo  probable,  that  fome 
of  the  rules  of  profelyte  baptifm  did  not  prevail  among 
them  fo  early,  particularly  that  which  fuppofed  that  all  na- 
tural relations  were  annulled  by  it.  Befides,  although  it  be 
acknowledged  that  no  inftance  occurs  in  the  earlieft  primi- 
tive antiquity,  in  which  the  baptifm  of  any  child  of  Chrif- 
tian  parents,  whether  infant  or  adult,  is  exprefsly  mentioned  ; 
yet  it  is  certain  that  Chriftians  in  general  have  always  been 
ipoken  of  by  the  moft  ancient  fathers  as  baptized  perfons  ; 
and  the  npoftles,  when  writing  to  Chriftian  churches  planted 
many  years  before  the  date  of  their  refpeftive  epiftles,  argue 
with  the  members  of  them  from  the  obligation  which  their 
baptifm  brought  upon  them,  in  fuch  a manner  as  would 
lead  us  to  conclude,  that  they  were  baptized  in  their  own 
perfons  ; and  it  is  alfo  certain,  that  as  far  as  our  knowledge 
of  primitive  antiquity  reaches,  no  unbaptized  perfon  re- 
ceived the  Lord’s  fupper,  which,  neverthelefs,  was  an  ordi- 
nance none  will  deny  that  the  defendants  of  Chriftians  par- 
ticipated. It  is  added,  that  on  this  fuppofition,  genealogies 
would  be  of  great  importance  in  religion,  contrary  to  what  St. 
Paul  intimates  ; nor  can  it  be  reafonably  thought  that  our 
right  to  Chriftian  communion  fhould  reft  on  a faff,  the  evi- 
dence of  which  might  fometimes  be  fo  obfeure,  as  the  baptifm 
of  fome  remote  anceftor.  See  Gale’s  Serm.  vol.  ii.  N'  9. 
Benfon  on  2 Tim.  p.  134 — 136.  Whift.  Life,  vol.  i.  p.  367^ 

368* 

Theological  authors  diftinguilh  three  kinds  of  baptifm: 
1.  Water  baptifm,  which  is  that  above-mentioned.  2.  Bap- 
tifm of  fire,  which  is  the  perfedl  love  of  God,  joined  with 
an  earneft  defire  to  be  baptized  : called  alfo  the  baptifm  of 
the  Holy  Ghojl  : on  occafion  this  may  fupply  the  place  of 
water  baptifm.  3.  Baptifm  of  blood,  which  is  the  martyr- 
dom of  a catechumen. 

Baptifm,  in  the  primitive  times,  was  only  adminillered  at 
Eafter  and  Whitfuntide,  except  in  cafes  of  neceflity. 
Adult  perfons  were  prepared  for  baptifm  by  abftinence, 
prayer,  and  other  pious  exercifes.  It  was  to  anfwer  for 
them,  fays  Mofheim  (Eccl.  Hift.  vol.  i.  p.  2 1 1 . ) , that  fpon- 
fors,  or  godfathers,  were  firft  inftituted  in  the  fecond  cen- 
tury, though  they  were  afterwards  admitted  alfo  in  the  bap- 
lifm  of  iufants.  This,  according  to  M.  Daille,  was  not 
done  till  the  fourth  century.  Wall  (Hift.  Inf.  Bapt.  vol.  i. 
p.  49.)  refers  the  origin  of  fponfors,  or  godfathers,  on  the 
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authority  of  Tertullian,  to  the  commencement  of  the  fecond 
century  ; who  were  ufed  in  the  baptifm  of  infants  that 
could  not  anfwer  for  themfelves.  (See  Godfathers.)  The 
catechumens  were  not  forward  in  coming  to  baptifm  : St. 
Ambrofe  was  not  baptized  before  he  was  elected  bifhop  of 
Milan  ; and  fome  of  the  fathers  not  till  the  time  of  their 
death.  Some  deferred  it  out  of  a tender  confcience  ; and 
others  out  of  too  much  attachment  to  the  world;  it  being 
the  prevailing  opinion  of  the  primitive  times,  that  baptifm, 
whenever  conferred,  wafhed  away  all  antecedent  ftains  and 
fins.  Accordingly,  they  deferred  this  fandtifying  rite  as 
.long  as  pofiible,  even  till  they  apprehended  they  were  at 
the  point  of  death.  Cafes  of  this  kind  occur  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  third  century.  Conftantine  the  Great  was  not 
baptized  till  he  was  at  the  laft  gafp,  and  in  this  he  was  fol- 
lowed by  his  foil  Conftantius;  and  two  of  his  other  fons, 
Conftantine  and  Conftans,  were  killed  before  they  were  bap- 
tized. Divers  of  the  fathers  rallied  this  fuperftitious  deli- 
cacy to  fuch  a degree,  that  they  introduced  a different  ex- 
treme ; the  ridiculous  zeal  of  fome  people  carrying  them  to 
baptize  even  the  dead,  by  proxy.  Epiphanius,  Chryfoftom, 
and  Theodoret,  obferve,  that  this  cuftom  prevailed  in  fome 
places  in  their  time.  See  Bafnage  Hilt,  des  Eglifes  Refor- 
mees,  vol.  i.  p.  137. 

The  opinion  of  the  neceflity  of  baptifm  in  order  to  fal- 
vation,  is  grounded  on  thefe  two  fayings  of  our  Saviour : 

“ He  that  believeth,  and  is  baptized,  (hall  be  faved  and, 
« Except  a man  be  born  of  water,  and  of  the  fpirit,  he 
cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God.”  Mark  xvi.  :6. 
John  iii.  5.  In  the  age  immediately  following  that  of  the 
apoftles,  we  find  that  baptifm  and  regeneration  were  ufed  as 
fynonymous  terms  ; and  whereas,  originally,  the  pardon  of 
fin  was  fuppofed  to  be  the  confequence  of  that  reformation 
of  life  which  was  only  promifed  at  baptifm,  it  was  now  ima- 
gined that  there  was  fomething  in  the  rite  itfelf,  to  which 
that  grace  was  annexed  ; and  in  general  it  feems  to  have 
been  imagined  that  this  fan&ifying  virtue  was  in  the  water, 
and  in  no  other  part  of  the  ordinance  as  adminiftered  by  the 
prielt.  Tertullian  fays,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  was  always 
given  in  baptifm  ; and  he  fays,  that  the  fpirit  of  God  de- 
fcends  upon  the  water  of  baptifm  like  a dove.  Chryfoftom 
aflerts,  that  the  water  ceafes  to  be  what  it  was  before,  and 
is  not  fit  for  drinking,  but  is  proper  for  fandtifying;  and 
that  the  Chriftian  baptifm  is  fuperior  to  that  of  John,  as 
his  was  the  baptifm  of  repentance,  but  had  not  the  power 
of  forgiving  fin.  Auftin  fays,  that  it  touches  the  body, 
and  purifies  the  heart.  Bafnage  (ubi  fupra),  p.  138.  And 
it  appears  by  a paflage  in  Auftin,  that  the  African  Chriftians 
ufually  called  baptifm  falvation,  and  the  eucharift  life , pre- 
ferring the  former  to  the  latter.  Wickliffe  thought  baptifm 
to  be  neceflary  to  falvation.  “ The  prieft,”  he  fays,  “ in 
baptifm  adminifters  only  the  token  or  fign,  but  God,  who 
is  the  prieft  and  bilhop  of  our  fouls,  adminifters  the  fpiritual 
grace.”  Gilpin’s  Life  of  Wickl.  p.  64.  It  is  alfo  the  lan- 
guage of  the  public  forms  of  the  Church  of  England,  that 
baptifm  is  neceffary  to  falvation,  aud  that  by  baptifm  an 
infant  is  regenerated,  becomes  a child  of  God  by  adoption, 
and  is  incorporated  into  God’s  holy  church.  Similar  to 
this  is  the  dodlrine  of  the  church  of  Scotland  ; for,  in 
their  confeffion  of  faith,  baptifm  is  faid  to  a be  fign  or  feal 
of  the  covenant  of  grace,  of  perfons  ingrafting  into  Chrift, 
of  regeneration,  of  remiffion  of  fins,  &c.  As  to  the  ne- 
ceffity  of  baptifm,  we  may  obferve,  however,  that,  though 
fome  feem  to  have  laid  too  great  ftrefs  upon  it,  as  if  it  were 
indifpenfably  neceflary  in  order  to  falvation  ; it  muft  be  al- 
lowed, that  for  any  perfon  to  omit  baptifm,  when  he  ac- 
knowledges it  to  be  an  inilitution  of  Chrift,  and  that  it  is  the 
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will  of  Chrift  that  he  fhould  fubmit  to  it,  is  an  aT  of  diiobff- 
nience  to  his  authority,  which  is  inconfillent  with  true  faith, 
Mr.  Dodwell  maintains  that  the  ordinance  of  baptifm,  if 
adminiftered  by  perfons  duly  ordained,  conveys  an  immor- 
talizing fpirit ; whereas  perfons  dying  unbaptized  are  not 
immortal.  Mr.  Hallet  alfo  (Notes  on  Script,  vol.  iii.  p,  299 
— 31 1.),  though  he  does  not  aflert  it  in  exprefs  terms,  feems 
to  intimate  fomething  very  like  it,  when  he  fays,  that  cir- 
cumcifion  was  that  which  gave  the  infant  a right  to  immor- 
tality ; and  that  baptifm  in  this  refpedt  comes  in  the  room 
of  circumcifion;  and  yet  that  no  infants  are  miferable  in  a 
future  ft  ate. 

Some  have  maintained  that  the  commiflion  to  baptize 
was  addrefled  by  Jefus  only  to  the  apoftles;  and  hence 
they  argue  that  none  but  apoftles  and  apoftolical  men, 
their  fuccefiors,  have  any  right  to  adminifter  baptifm.  But 
it  has  been  afked  by  others,  is  it  a true  fatft  that  during 
the  lives  of  the  apoftles,  none  but  they  baptized  ? Philip 
the  deacon  baptized  the  Samaritans  (Afts  xviii.  j — 14)  ; 
there  was  an  apoftle  at  Damafcus  when  Paul  was  baptized,, 
but  he  was  baptized  by  a certain  difciple  named  Ananias. 
Adis  ix.  18.  Rom.  vi.  4.  See  alfo  Afts  xviii.  2,  &c.  Afts 
x.  5 — 23.  It  is  alfo  inquired  further  by  perfons  of  this 
latter  clafs,  who  are  the  fucceffors  of  the  apoftles  ? and 
whether  or  not  Jefus  inftituted  a priefthood  or  any  order  of 
men  to  fucceed  the  apoftles  ? It  is,  however,  a faft  which 
cannot  be  contefted,  that  in  the  earlieft  age  of  the  Chriftian 
church,  the  bifhop  only,  or  the  priefts  by  his  permiffion, 
adminiftered  baptifm;  as  with  his  leave,  they  alfo  performed 
any  other  of  his  funftions:  but  it  appears  from  Tertullian, 
that  in  his  time  laymen  had  in  fome  cafes  the  power  of 
baptizing.  This  baptifm,  neverthelefs,  feemed  to  have  re- 
quired the  confirmation  of  the  bifhop,  and  would  not  be 
allowed  but  in  cafe  of  neceflity,  as  at  the  approach  of 
death,  &c.  At  a fynod  at  Elvira,  in  306,  it  was  allowed, 
that  a layman,  provided  he  had  not  been  married  a fecond 
time,  might  baptize  catechumens  in  cafe  of  neceflity;  but 
it  was  ordered,  that  if  they  furvived  they  fhould  be  brought 
to  the  bifhop  lor  the  impofition  of  hands.  Afterwards, 
when  the  bounds  of  the  church  were  much  enlarged,  the 
bufinefs  of  baptifm  was  left  almoft  entirely  to  the  priefts, 
or  the  country  bifhops;  and  the  bifhops  of  great  fees  only 
confirmed  afterwards.  It  feems,  however,  to  be  decent  and 
proper,  that  baptifm  fhould  be  adminiftered  only  by  the 
teachers  and  minifters  of  the  church,  where  their  afiiftance 
can  be  had  ; not  only  becaufe  it  appears  that  thefe  were  the 
perfons  by  whom  it  was  adminiftered  in  the  New  Tefta- 
ment,  but  becaufe,  cecteris  paribus,  they  muft  be  moft  ca- 
pable of  judging  who  are  the  fit  fubjedts  of  it. 

Great  doubts  were  railed  in  early  times  about  the  validity 
of  baptifm  as  adminiftered  by  heretics.  Tertullian,  before 
he  became  a Montanift,  wrote  a treatife  to  prove  that  here- 
tics, not  having  the  fame  God  or  the  fame  Chrift  with  the 
orthodox,  their  baptifm  was  not  valid.  Cyprian  called 
a fynod  at  Carthage,  in  which  it  was  determined,  that  no 
baptifm  was  valid  out  of  the  Catholic  church,  and  therefore, 
that  thofe  who  had  been  heretics  fhould  be  re-baptized. 
But  Stephen,  the  bifhop  of  Rome,  did  not  approve  of  this 
deciiion  ; and  by  degrees  his  opinion,  which  continued 
to  be  that  of  the  church  of  Rome,  became  every  where 
prevalent.  Indeed,  when  fo  much  ftrefs  was  laid  upon  bap- 
tifm itfelf,  it  would  have  introduced  endlefs  anxiety,  if 
much  doubt  had  remained  about  the  power  of  adminiftering 
it.  For  a further  account  of  the  fabjefts  and  mode  of  bap- 
tifm, fee  Baptists,  and  P^dobapTists ; fee  alfo  Ana- 
baptists. 

Baptism  of  the  Dead 3 a cuftom  which  anciently  pre- 
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vailed  among  feme  people  in  Africa.  The  third  council  of  the  Englifh  liturgy,  till  the  time  of  king  James  I.  though 
of  Carthage  fpeaks  of  it  as  a thing  that  ignorant  Chriftians  there  were  great  difputes  among  the  biihops  at  the  Hamp- 

were  fond  of  Gregory  Nazianzen  alfo  takes  notice  of  the  ton-court  conference  m 1603,  whether  the  words  of  the 
fame  fuperftitious  opinion  prevailing  among  fome  who  delay-  liturgy  imported  fuch  allowance  or  not.  The  biihop  of 
ed  to  be  baptized.  In  his  addrefs  to  this  kind  of  men,  he  Worcefter  allowed  them  to  be  doubtful;  but  that  the  con- 
alks,  whether  they  ftaid  to  be  baptized  after  death  ? Phi-  trary  praftice  of  the  church,  which  cenfured  womm  for 
laftnus  alfo  notes  it  as  the  general  error  of  the  Montanifts  conferring  baptifm,  Ihewed,  that  the  compilers  of  the 
or  Cataphrygians,  that  they  baptized  men  after  death.  book  did  not  intend  them  as  a permifiion:  they  had  indeed 

The  practice  feems  to  be  grounded  on  a vain  opinion,  propounded  them  ambiguoufly,  be caufe  otherwife,  perhaps, 
that  when  men  had  ne<riedled  to  receive  baptifm  in  their  the  book  would  not  have  paffed  the  parliament.  The  arch- 
life-time, fome  compensation  might  be  made  for  this  default  biihop  of  Canterbury  infilled,  that  the  adminiftration  of 
by  receiving  it  after  death.  private  baptifm  by  women  and  laymen  was  not  allowed  in 

Baptism  of  the  Dead  was  alfo  a fort  of  vicarious  baptifm  the  practice  of  the  church,  but,  on  the  contrary,  cenfured 
formerly  in  ufe,  where  a perfon  dying  without  baptifm,  by  the  biihops  in  their  vifitations.  He  even  added,  that 
another  was  baptized  in  his  Head  ; a practice  founded  on  the  words  of  the  liturgy  do  not  infer  any  fuch  meaning.  To 
1 Cor.  xv.  29.  concerning  the  fenfe  of  which  palfage  critics  which  king  James  excepted  ; urging  and  preffing  the  words 
have  been  much  divided.  Several  Catholics  underhand  it  of  the  book,  that  they  could  not  but  intend  a permifficn 


of  the  baptifm  of  tears,  penance,  and  prayers,  which  the 
living  undergo  for  the  dead,  and  allege  it  as  a proof  of  the 
belief  of  purgatory  in  the  apoftles’  clays.  See  Heinfius’s 
Exerc.  ad  Nov.  Tell.  lib.  vii.  cap.  13. 

Michaelis  underltands,  with  Grotius  and  Simon,  by  @otm- 
t i£7poc  tiTTsp  ysxpwv,  or  baptifm  for  the  dead,  a vicarious  bap- 
tifm for  the  dead.  Whether  this  vicarious  baptifm  was 
pradlifed  in  the  firf!  century,  and  meant  by  the  apoille,  it  is 
difficult  at  prefent  to  determine;  and  Dr.  Teller,  one  of 
the  molt  fenlible  expofitors  of  the  New  Tellament,  candidly 
confefses,  that  he  is  unable  to  comprehend  the  meaning  of 
the  palfage.  It  is,  however,  certain  that  the  cuftom  was 
not  unknown  in  the  fourth  century,  as  appears  from  Chry- 
foftom’s  40th  homily  to  the  firll  epiftl1:’  to  the  Corinthians; 
and  in  the  fame  century  it  was  not  unufual  to  defer  baptifm 
till  the  approach  of  death,  and  if  the  patient  died  fudclenly, 
to  baptize  even  the  deceafed.  Michaelis’s  Introd.  by 
Marlh,  vol.  i.  p.  359. 

Others  have  i'uppofed  that  the  fuperftitious  cuftom 
of  baptizing  a living  perfon  as  the  reprefentative  of  one 
who  had  died  unbaptized,  is  more  likely  to  have  arifen 
from  an  erroneous  interpretation  of  this  palfage  than  to 
have  been  fo  early  prevalent.  Some  conceive  that  vExpwv 
is  here  put  for  nr.gd,  and  refers  to  thofe  who  were  bap- 
tized into  the  religion  of  Jefus,  who  on  the  hypothefis 
of  the  adverfaries  againft  whom  the  apoltle  reafons,  is  Jl'ill 
dead.  Sir  Richard  Eilys,  in  his  “ Fortuita  Sacra,”  p.  137. 
interprets  thefe  words  in  the  following  manner : “ what 
Jhould  they  do  who  are  baptized,  in  token  of  their  embracing 
the  Chriftian  faith,  in  the  room  of  the  dead,  who  are  juft 
fallen  in  the  caufe  of  Chrift,  but  are  yet  fupported  by  a fuc- 
ceffion  of  new  converts,  who  immediately  offer  themfelves 
to  fill  up  their  place,  as  ranks  of  foldiers  that  advance  to 
the  combat  in  the  room  of  their  companions,  who  have  juft 
been  llainin  their  fight.”  Doddr.  in  loc.  Wakefield  (Trans- 
lation, vol.  ii.  p.  89,)  renders  the  words  : “ Befides,  what 
advantage  above  the  other  dead  will  they  have,  who  are  fub- 
mitting  conftantly  to  baptifm  ? Why  indeed  are  they  thus 
baptized,  if  the  dead  will  certainly  live  no  more  ? Why 
Ihould  we  too  expofe  ourfelves  to  the  danger  of  it  every 
hour?”  The  apoftle,  fays  this  critic,  here  begins  a new 
argument  of  the  refurredlion,  grounded  on  the  practice  of 
the  apoftles  themfelves,  who  had  been  eye-witneffes  of  their 
mailer’s  revival.  What  contributed  not  a little  to  obfeure 
this  paffage,  he  adds,  was  the  fecond  vnviy  rm  a claufe 

not  acknowledged  by  the  Coptic  and  Ethiopic  verfions. 
For  this  fenfe  of  baptifm,  the  reader  may  confult  Matt.  xx. 
22.  Luke  xii.  50.  Eufeb.  Eccl.  Hill.  vi.  4.  fin  ; and  for 
an  illuftration  of  the  argument,  Rev.  xx.  4. 

Babptism,  Lay,  feems  to  have  been  allowed  in  the  rubric 


of  women  and  private  perfons  to  baptize.  Till  this  time  it 
had  been  cuftomary  for  biihops  to  licenfe  midwives  to  their 
office,  and  to  allow  their  right  to  baptize  in  cafes  of  necef- 
fity,  under  an  oath  which  was  preicribed  to  them. 

At  prefent,  the  Englifh  divines  condemn  it  as  invalid; 
and  Burnet,  biihop  of  Sarum,  was  feverely  handled  by 
fome  of  them,  for  afferting  that  faith  in  the  Trinity  gives 
every  man  a right  to  baptize.  Collins’s  Dif.  on  Free- 
Think.  p.  73. 

Baptism,  Clinic.  See  Clinic. 

Baptism  is  alio  applied  abufively  to  certain  ceremonies 
ufed  in  giving  names  to  many  inanimate  things. 

Baptism,  in  Sea  Language , is  a ceremony  in  long  voy- 
ages aboard  merchant-lhips;  pradlifed  both  on  perfons  and 
veffels  which  pafs  the  tropic,  or  equinodlial  line,  for  the 
firll  time. 

That  of  veffels  is  fimple,  and  confifts  only  in  the  walhing- 
them  throughout  with  fea-water ; that  of  paffengers  is  lu- 
dicrous : but  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  is  done  without 
making  the  crew  drunk ; the  feamen  on  chriftening  the 
fliip,  pretending,  to  a right  of  cutting  off  the  beak-head, 
unlefs  redeemed  by  the  mailer  or  captain. 

Baptism  of  Bells.  See  Bell. 

BAPTISMAL  Font.  See  Baptistery. 

Bapti  smal  Prefents  are  in  ufe  in  Germany,  made  by 
the  fponfors  to  the  infant,  confiding  of  money,  plate,  or 
even  fometimes  fiefs  of  lands ; which,  by  the  laws  of  the 
country,  are  to  be  kept  for  the  child  till  of  age,  the  parents 
having  only  the  trull,  not  the  right  of  difpofing  of  them. 

An  anonymous  author  has  publilhed  a difeourfe  exprefs 
on  this  occafion,  intitled,  “ De  Pecunia  Luftrica.” 

Baptismal  Vow,  or  Covenant , a profeffion  of  obedience 
to  the  laws  of  Chrift,  which  perfons,  in  the  ancient  church, 
made  before  baptifm. 

It  was  made  by  turning  to  the  Eaft,  but  for  what  mylti- 
cal  reafons  is  not  well  agreed. 

BAPTIST,  John,  Monnoyer,  in  Biography,  an  emi- 
nent painter  of  flowers  and  fruit,  was  born  at  Lille  in 
1 635,  and  educated  at  Antwerp.  The  compofition  and 
colouring  of  this  mailer  are  in  a bolder  llyle  than  thofe  of 
\ an  Huyfum,  but  his  pidlures  are  not  fo  exquifitely  finilhed. 
The  difpofltion  of  his  objedts  is  fo  elegant  and  beautiful  as 
to  form  a tell  by  which  his  convpolitions  may  be  cliftin- 
guilhed  from  thole  of  other  mailers.  He  was  invited  to 
England  by  the  duke  of  Montagu,  and  employed  in  con- 
jundlion  with  La  Foffe  and  Rouffeau,  to  embellilh  Monta- 
gue houfe,  which  is  now  the  Britifh  Mufeum,  and  in  which 
are  preferved  fome  of  the  finelt  performances  of  Baptift.  A 
very  celebrated  work  of  this  artilt  is  a looking-glafs  pre-. 
ferved  in  the  royal  palace  at  Kenfington,  decorated  with  a, 
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garland  of  flowers,  for  queen  Mary  II.  who  fat  by  him 
during  the  greatell  part  of  the  time  whilft  he  was  employed 
in  painting  it.  He  died  in  1 699.  His  fon  Anthony  Baptill 
was  alfo  a painter  of  flowers  in  the  ftyle  and  manner  of  his 
father.  Pilkington. 

Baptist,  John,  Caspars,  a painter  of  hiftory  and 
portrait,  was  born  at  Antwerp,  and  was  a difciple  of  Tho- 
mas Willeborts  Bofchaert.  During  the  civil  wars  he  came 
over  to  England;  and  after  the  reftoration  was  employed  by 
fir  Peter  Lely,  to  paint  the  poilures  and  draperies  of  his 
portraits,  and  diftinguilhed  by  the  name  of  Lely’s  Baptill. 
Lie  made  defigns  for  tapeftry,  which  were  accounted  good, 
and  his  drawing  was  generally  corredl.  In  the  hall  of  St. 
Bartholomew’s  hofpital  there  is  a portrait  of  king  Charles 
II.  painted  by  this  mailer.  He  died  in  1691.  Pilkington. 

BAPTISTERY,  in  Ecclejia/lical  Writers , a place  or 
edifice  where  water  is  preferred  for  perfons  to  be  baptized 
in.  Anciently  in-  the  churches  which  baptized  by  immer- 
fion,  the  baptillery  was  a kind  of  pond  where  the  catechu- 
mens were  plunged  : though  in  many  places  the  next  river 
ferved  for  a baptillery,  which  was  the  cafe  in  the  time  of 
Jullin  Martyr  and  of  Tertullian. 

About  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  they  began  to 
build  baptilleries  ; but  there  were  none  that  adjoined  to 
churches  till  the  year  496,  and  then  they  Hood  without  the 
church,  and  of  this  kind  the  firft  was  prepared  for  the  bap- 
tifm  of  Clovis  king  of  France,  who,  with  his  filler  Audo- 
fledis  was  dipped  three  times  by  immerfion.  But  there 
were  none  within  the  churches  till  the  fixth  century;  and 
it  is  remarkable,  that  though  there  were  many  churches  in 
one  city,  yet,  with  few  exceptions,  there  was  but  one  bap- 
tillery.  This  fimple  circumftance  became  in  time  a title  to 
dominion  ; and  the  congregation  nearelt  the  baptillery,  and 
to  whom  in  fome  places  it  belonged,  and  by  whom  it  was 
lent  to  the  other  churches,  pretended  that  all  the  others 
ought  to  confider  themfelves  as  dependent  upon  them. 
When  the  falhion  of  dedication  was  introduced,  the  church 
that  owned  the  baptillery  was  generally  dedicated  to  St. 
John  the  Baptill,  and  affirmed  the  title  of  St.  John  in  fonte , 
or  St.  John  ad  forties,  that  is  the  church  near  or  at  the 
baptillery.  The  noble  and  fplendid  cities  of  Florence,  Pifa, 
Bologna,  Parma,  Milan,  and  many  others  in  Italy,  had 
but  one  baptillery  in  each ; and  thefe  baptifmal  churches 
were  ufually  built  near  rivers  and  waters,  as  was  the  cafe 
with  refpedl  to  thofe  of  Milan,  Naples,  Ravenna,  Verona, 
and  many  more.  In  later  times,  the  bifhop  of  the  baptifmal 
church,  having  obtained  fecnlar  power  granted  licences  for 
other  churches  to  ereft  baptilleries ; taking  care  at  the  fame 
time  to  maintain  his  own  dominion  over  the  people. 

By  a baptillery,  which  mull  not  be  confounded  with  a 
modern  font,  is  to  be  underltood  an  odlagon  building,  with 
a cupola  roof,  refemblmg  the  dome  of  a cathedral,  adja- 
cent to  a church,  but  forming  no  part  of  it.  The  whole 
middle  part  of  this  edifice  was  one  large  hall  capable  of  con- 
taining a great  number  of  people  ; the  fides  were  parted 
off,  and  divided  into  rooms  ; and  in  fome,  rooms  were  added 
on  the  outiide  in  the  falhion  of  cloifters.  In  the  middle  of 
the  great  hall  was  an  odlagon  bath,  which,  ftridtly  fpeaking, 
was  the  baptillery,  and  from  which  the  whole  building  de- 
rived its  appellation.  Some  of  thefe  were  erefted  over  na- 
tural rivulets ; others  were  fupplied  by  pipes,  and  the  water 
was  conveyed  into  one  or  more  of  the  lide-rooms.  Some 
of  the  furrounding  rooms  were  velLies,  others  fehool-rooms, 
both  for  tranfadling  the  affairs  of  the  church,  and  for  the 
inftruftion  of  youth.  They  were  large  and  capacious  ; for 
as  baptifm  was  adminillered  only  twice  a year,  the  candi- 
dates were  numerous,  and  the  fpedlators  more  numerous 


than  they.  In  procefs  of  time  there  were  baptilleries  at 
molt  of  the  principal  churches  of  Rome,  as  at  thofe  of  St. 
Peter,  St.  Laurence,  St.  Agnes,  St.  Pancras,  and  others. 
The  moll  ancient  is  that  at  St.  John  Lateran.  Baptilleries 
were  alfo  ere  died  feparate  from  the  churches  in  all  the  prin- 
cipal cities  o£  Italy,  as  Florence,  Ravenna,  Milan,  Pifa, 
Parma,  and  the  re  It.  The  baptillery  annexed  to  the  fpa- 
cious  and  fplendid  church  of  St.  Sophia  at  Conltantinople, 
refembled  the  convocation  room  of  a cathedral ; it  was 
very  large ; councils  have  been  held  in  it ; and  it  was  called 
fxtyx  Qurt-n ftov,  the  great  illunriuatory.  In  the  middle  was 
the  bath,  in  which  baptifm  was  adminillered  ; and  there 
were  outer  rooms  for  all  concerned  in  the* baptifm  of  im- 
merfion, the  only  baptifm  of  the  place.  The  Lateran  bap- 
tillery at  Rome,  belonging  to  the  church  of  St.  John  Late- 
ran, is  an  cdlagon  edifice,  the  roof  of  which  is  fupported 
by  eight  large  polygonal  pillars  of  porphyry  ; and  under 
the  cupola,  in  the  centre  of  the  floor,  is  the  baptillery  pro- 
perly fo  called,  lined  with  marble,  with  three  Heps  for  de- 
fcent  into  it,  and  about  five  Roman  palms,  or  37!  inches, 
deep  Ciampini  apprehends,  after  much  invelligation  of 
the  opinions  of  antiquarians,  that  this  baptillery  was  origi- 
nally a bath  in  the  precindls  of  the  imperial  palace  ; that 
it  was  begun  to  be  converted  into  a baptillery  by  the  empe- 
ror Conltantine ; that  the  buildings  were  carried  on  by  pope 
Xyltus  III.;  and  that  they  were  completed  and  ornamented 
by  pope  Hilary.  Baptilleries  were  in  falhion  in  Italy  from 
the  reign  of  Conftanfine  to  that  of  Charlemagne,  during  a 
period  of  about  500  years;  and  within  this  interval  they 
were  amply  adorned  and  endowed.  The  firlt  gifts  of  the 
faithful  were  milk,  honey,  and  wine,  for  the  refrefhment 
of  the  catechumens  and  their  attendants  ; the  next  were 
oils,  unguents,  and  falts;  along  with  thefe  came  cups,  vafes, 
plates,  and  utenfils,  marked  with  the  initial  letters  of  the 
name  of  John  Baptill,  I.  B.  or  John  the  fore-runner, 
IfiAN  ITPOA.  which  perhaps  is  the  true  origin  of  baptifmal 
infcriptions  ; then  came  money  for  the  poor,  and  for  the 
fupport  of  thofe  who  fpent  their  time  in  teaching  and  offi- 
ciating ; after  thefe  came  habits,  ornaments,  pidlures  of 
John  holding  out  his  right  hand,  with  a lamb  lying  in  it, 
being  a reference  to  his  words,  “ Behold  the  lamb  of  God;’* 
and  thefe  were  followed  by  others  more  complex  ; the  whole 
forming  a large  body  of  fuperflitious  theology,  glaring  in 
pra&ice,  but  cumberfome  to  virtue. 

In  the  baptifm  of  infants,  it  was  unneceffary  for  the  admi- 
nillrators  to  go  into  the  water,  and  therefore  they  contrived 
cilterns,  which  they  called  fonts,  in  which  the  children  were 
dipped.  Thefe  were  at  firft  fmall  baths,  eredled  on  a platform, 
into  which  thole  who  performed  the  ceremony  plunged  chil- 
dren, without  going  into  the  water  themfelves.  In  modern 
practice,  the  font  remains,  but  a bafon  of  water  fet  in  the  font 
ferves  the  purpofe,  becaufe  it  is  not  thought  neceffary  either 
that  the  adminiftrator  fliould  go  into  the  water,  or  that  the 
candidate  Ihould  be  immerfed.  This  in  England  was  cuftom, 
but  not  law  ; for  in  the  time  of  queen  Elizabeth,  the  go- 
vernors of  the  epifcopal  church  did  in  effedl  exprefsly  pro- 
hibit fprinkling,  by  forbidding  the  ufe  of  bafons  in  public 
baptifm.  See  “ A booke  of  certain  canons,  concerning  fome 
part  of  the  difcipline  of  the  ehurche  of  England,”  in  1 571, 
by  John  Daye,  p.  19.  Fonts  in  parifh-churches  for  the 
purpofe  of  baptizing  infants  were  introduced  Coon  after  the 
arrival  of  Aullin  the  monk  ; and  each  parifli  was  enjoined 
to  provide  fonts  of  wood  and  ftone  for  this  purpofe.  In 
the  old  church  of  St.  Peter  at  Oxford,  built  by  Grymbald, 
who  was  brought  over  from  Flanders  into  England  by 
Alfred,  in  the  year  885,  there  was  till  lately  a very  ancient 
baptifmal  font,  of  a circular  form,  and  elegant  fculpture, 
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•eleven  feet  in  circumference,  and  of  proportionable  depth, 
with  the  twelve  apoftles  reprefented  in  feparate  niches.  Af- 
ter having  kept  its  place  about  500  years,  it  was  ordered  to 
be  removed,  and  another  much  inferior  put  in  its  place.  In 
the  church  of  Bridekirk,  near  Cockermouth  in  Cumber- 
land, there  is  a large  open  veffel  of  greenilh  ftone,  which 
antiquaries  pronounce  to  be  a Danifh  font.  The  chief  cha- 
racters on  this  baptifmal  font  (fee  Gibfon’s  Camden’s  Brit, 
vol.  ii.  p.  1007.)  are  Runic,  but  fome  are  purely  Saxon. 
This  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  oldeft  font  yet  remaining  in  this 
kingdom,  being  of  the  ninth  ceutury,  when  the  Danes  firft 
received  the  Catholic  religion.  Whether  the  font  be  Danifh 
or  Saxon,  the  baptifm  which  it  exhibits  is  that  of  the  Ca- 
tholics oppofed  to  that  of  the  old  Pelagian  Britons. 

There  were  feveral  fonts  and  altars  in  each  baptiftery, 
becaufe  then  they  baptized  at  once,  all  of  whom  received 
the  eucharift  immediately  after. 

The  right  of  having  fonts  was  confined  to  parifhes  alone; 
and  if  any  monafteries  were  found  with  baptifmal  fonts,  it 
was  becaufe  they  had  baptifmal  churches  in  another  place  : 
though  the  bifhops  fometimes  granted  them  to  monks,  up- 
on condition  that  they  would  have  a fecular  prieil  along 
with  them  to  take  care  of  the  people  ; but  they  afterwards 
found  means  to  throw  off  the  prieft;  and  make  themfelves 
mailers  of  the  church,  and  attach  it,  with  its  baptifmal 
fonts,  to  their  own  monaftery.  For  a copious  account  of 
baptilleries  and  fonts,  illuftrated  by  figures,  fee  Robinfon’s 
Hillory  of  Baptifm,  p.  56 — 1 3 1. 

Baptistery  is  alfo  ufed  for  a baptifmal  or  parochial 
church. 

Baptistery  is  alfo 'ufed  by  the  Armenians , for  the 
feall  of  Epiphany,  when  the  anniverfary  of  Chriil’s  bap- 
tifm is  celebrated. 

Baptistery  is  alfo  ufed  for  a church-book,  wherein  the 
prayers  and  ceremonies  of  baptifm  were  particularly  de- 
icribed.  Some  take  the  baptijlerium  to  have  contained  the 
order  of  all  the  facraments,  except  the  eucharift. 

BAPTISTS,  in  Ecclefiajlical  Hiflory,  from  / 

baptize,  a denomination  of  Chriftians,  dillinguifhed  from 
other  Chriftians  by  their  particular  opinions  refpefling  the 
mode  and  the  fubjefls  of  baptifm. 

Inftead  of  adminiftering  the  ordinance  by  fprinkling  or 
pouring  water,  they  maintain  that  it  ought  to  be  admini- 
llercd  only  by  immerlion.  Such,  they  infill,  is  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  ; fo  that  a command  to  baptize  is 

a command  to  immerfe.  Thus  it  was  underftood  by  thofe 
who  firft  adminiftered  it.  John  the  Baptift,  and  the  apoftles 
of  Chr.ll,  adminiftered  it  in  Jordan  and  other  rivers  and 
places  were  there  was  much  water.  Both  the  adminiftra- 
tors  and  the  fubjefls  are  defer. bed  as  going  down  into,  and 
coming  up  again  out  of  the  water.  And  the  baptized  are 
fasd  to  be  buried  in  baptifm,  and  to  be  raifed  again ; which 
language  could  not,  they  fay,  be  properly  adopted  on  fup- 
pohtion  of  the  ordinance’s  being  adminiftered  in  any  other 
manner  than  by  immerfion.  Thus  alfo,  they  affirm,  it  was 
in  general. adminiftered  in  the  primitive  church.  Thus  it  is 
now  adminiftered  in  the  Ruffian  and  Greek  church  ; and 
thus  it  is,  at  this  day,  directed  to  be  adminiftered  in  the 
church  of  England,  to  all  who  are  thought  capable  of  fub- 
mitting  to  it  in  this  manner.  With  regard  to  the  fub- 
jedts  of  baptifm,  the  Baptifts  fay,  that  this  ordnance  ought 
not  to  be  adminiftered  to  children  or  infants  at  all,  nor  to 
grown  up  perfons  in  general,  but  to  adults  only  of  a cer- 
tain charafler  and  defcription.  Our  Saviour’s  commifiion 
to  his  apoftles,  by  which  Chrillian  baptifm  was  inftituted,  is 
to  go  and  teach  all  nations,  baptizing  them  : that  is,  fay 
they,  not  to  baptize  all  they  meet  with;  but  firft  to  inftrufl 
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them — to  teach  all  nations,  or  to  preach  the  gofpel  to  every 
creature — and  whoever  receives  it,  him  to  baptize  in  the 
name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghoft.  To  fuch  perfons,  and  to  fuch  only,  baptifm  ap- 
pears to  have  been  adminiftered  by  the  apoftles,  and  the  im- 
mediate difciples  of  Chrift.  They  are  deferibed  as  repent- 
ing of  their  fins,  as  believing  in  Chrift,  and  as  having  gladly 
received  the  word.  Without  thefe  qualifications,  Peter 
acquaints  thofe  who  were  converted  by  his  fermon,  that  he 
could  not  have  admitted  them  to  baptifm.  Philip  holds  the 
fame  language  in  his  difeourfe  with  the  eunuch.  And  Paul 
treats  Lydia,  the  jailor,  and  others,  in  the  lame  manner. 
Without  thefe  qualifications,  Chriftians  in  general  think  it 
wrong  to  admit  perfons  to  the  Lord’s  fupper  ; and,  for  the 
fame  reafons,  without  thefe  qualifications,  at  leall  a pro- 
feffion  of  them,  the  Baptifts  think  it  wrong  to  admit  any  to 
baptifm.  Wherefore  they  withhold  it,  not  only  from  the 
impenitently  vicious  and  profane,  and  from  infidels  who 
have  no  faith,  but  alfo  from  infants  and  children,  who  have 
no  knowledge,  and  who  are  incapable  of  every  aflion  civil 
and  religious.  They  farther  infill,  that  all  pofitive  inlli- 
tutions  depend  entirely  upon  the  will  and  declaration  of  the 
inllitutor;  and  that  therefore  reafoning  by  analogy  from 
previous  abrogated  rites  is  to  be  rejefted,  and  the  exprefs 
commands  of  Chrift  refpefling  the  mode  and  fubjefls  of 
baptifm  ought  to  be  our  only  rule. 

The  Baptifts  in  England  form  one  of  the  three  denomina- 
tions of  Proteilant  dilfenters.  They  feparate  from  the.efta- 
blifhment  for  the  fame  reafons  as  their  brethren  of  the  other 
denominations  do,  with  whom  they  are  united  ; and  from 
additional  motives  derived  from  their  particular  tenets  re- 
fpefting  baptifm.  The  conllitution  of  their  churches,  and 
their  modes  of  worlhip,  are  congixgational  or  independent : 
in  the  exercifes  of  which  they  are  protected,  in  common 
with  other  diflenters,  bytheaflof  toleration.  Before  this 
adl,  they  were  liable  to  pains  and  penalties  as  non-con- 
formifts,  and  often  for  their  peculiar  fentiments  as  Baptifts. 
A proclamation  was  iiYued  out  againft  them,  and  fome  of 
them  were  burnt  in  Smithfield  in  1538.  They  bore  a con- 
fiderable  (hare  in  the  perfections  of  the  17th  and  of  the 
preceding  centuries  ; and,  as  it  Ihould  feem,  in  thofe  of 
tome  centuries  before;  for  there  were  feveral  among  the 
Lollards  and  the  followers  of  Wickliff,  who  difapproved  of 
infant  baptifm.  There  were  many  of  this  perfuafion  among 
the  Proteftants  and  reformers  abroad.  In  Holland,  Ger- 
many, and  the  North,  they  went  by  the  names  of  Ana- 
baptists and  Mennonites  ; and  in  Piedmont  and  the 
South,  they  were  found  among  the  Albigenses  and 
Waldenses.  See  the  Hiltories  of  the  Reformation,  and 
the  above  articles  in  this  Didlionary. 

The  Baptifts  fubfill  under  two  denominations,  viz.  the 
Particular  or  Calviniftical,  and  the  General  or  Arminian. 
The  former  is  by  far  the  moil  numerous.  Some  of  both 
denominations  allow  of  mixed  communion,  others  difallow 
it;  and  fome  of  them  obferve  the  feventh  day  of  the  week 
as  the  fabbath,  apprehending  the  law  that  enjoined  it  not 
to  have  been  repealed  by  Chrift  or  his  apoftles.  But  a 
difference  of  opinion  re fpe fling  thefe  and  other  matters  is 
not  peculiar  to  the  Baptifts  ; it  is  common  to  all  Chriftians, 
and  to  all  bodies  of  men  who  think  and  judge  for  themfelves. 
See  Paldobaptists,  under  which  article  an  account  will 
be  given  of  the  principal  arguments  in  favour  of  infant 
baptifm. 

BAR,  in  Architecture,  a long  llender  piece  of  wood  or 
iron,  ufed  to  keep  things  clofe  and  fall  together. 

In  this  fenfe,  we  (peak  of  bars  of  windows,  of  doors, 
and  the  like. 
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Bars  of  iron  are  made  of  the  metal  of  the  fows  and  pigs 
as  they  come  from  the  furnaces. 

Thefe  pafs  through  two  forges  called  the  finery  and  the 
chaufery  ; where,  undergoing  five  feveral  heats,  they  are 
formed  into  bars.  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  138.  p.  954.  See  Iron, 
and  Forge. 

Bar  Shot,  in  Artillery , See  Shot. 

To  Bar  or frile  a Vein , among  Farriers , an  operation 
performed  on  the  veins  of  a horfe's  legs,  or  other  parts  of 
his  body,  in  order  to  flop  the  courfe,  and  lcffen  the  quan- 
tity of  malignant  humours  prevailing  there. 

It  is  thus  performed  : the  farrier  opens  the  Hein,  after  dif- 
engaging  the  vein,  ties  it  above  and  belGvv,  and  then  itrik.es 
between  the  two  ligatures. 

( Bar  of  a Port,  in  Marine  Fortification.  See  Boom. 

Bar,  in  Geography , is  ufed  for  a heap  of  fand  or  mud,  or 
a chain  of  rocks,  which  block  lip  the  mouth  of  a river 
or  port,  fo  that  there  is  no  entrance  except  at  high  water. 

The  bar  of  Siam  is  a remarkable  bank  of  rnud,  gathered  in 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  which  allows  not  above  thirteen  feet 
of  water,  when  the  tide  is  higheft. 

Bar,  a town  of  Arabia,  fifty-fix  miles  fouth-eaft  of  El 
Catif,  near  the  Perfian  gulph. 

Bar,  a town  of  Hindooitan,  in  the  country  of  Bahar,  fif- 
teen miles  north  of  Bahar,  and  thirty  E.S.E.  of  Patna. 

Bar,  Le,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Var,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in  the  diftridt  of  Grade,  four 
miles  north-eaft  of  Grade  ; the  place  contains  1 143,  and  the 
canton  6025  inhabitants  ; the  territory  includes  177I  kilio- 
metres  and  1 1 communes. 

Bar  fur  Aube,  a town  of  France,  and  principal  place  of 
a diftridt  in  the  department  of  the  Aube.  The  place  con- 
tains 4000  and  the  canton  13,701  inhabitants;  the  terri- 
tory includes  257 f kiliometres  and  23  communes.  N.  lat. 
48°  14'.  E long  40  36’. 

B ar  fur  Seine,  a town  of  France,  and  principal  place  of 
•a  diftridt  in  the  department  of  the  Aube,  fituate  at  the  foot 
of  a mountain,  on  the  Seine  ; it  has  three  gates,  a college, 
and  a hofpital ; 5tleagues  S.E.  of  Troyes.  The  place  con- 
tains 2299,  and  the  canton  11,342  inhabitants;  the  ter- 
ritory includes  257  kiliometres  and  23  communes.  N.  lat. 
48°  7'.  E.  long.  4°  16'. 

Bar  le  Due,  a town  of  France,  and  principal  town  of  a 
diftridt  in  the  department  of  the  Meufe  ; and,  before  the 
revolution,  the  capital  of  the  duchy  of  Bar.  It  is  divided 
into  the  Upper  and  Lower  town  by  a caftle  called  the  Bar, 
and  was  a kind  of  barrier  between  France  and  Lorraine.  The 
walls  andtowers  of  this  caftle  weredemolifhedby  Louis  XIV. 
The  river  Ornain  runs  through  the  lower  part  of  the  town. 
It  is  feven  leagues  S.S.E.  of  St.  Menehould,  and  9^  weft  of 
Toul.  The  place  contains  9,900,  and  the  canton  14,217 
inhabitants  ; the  territory  includes  77^  kiliometres  and  8 
communes.  N.  lat.  48°  47'.  E.  long.  40  4'. 

Bar,  Duchy  of,  was,  before  the  revolution,  the  name  of  a 
country  of  France,  fituate  to  the  weft  of  Lorraine,  thirty- 
two  leagues  long  and  fixteen  wide  ; the  face  of  the  country 
is  irregular,  prefenting  hills  and  plains  ; and  it  abounds  w ith 
wood,  wine,  corn,  game,  and  fifh.  Its  name  was  derived  from 
the  caftle  of  Bar,  and  it  was  eredted  into  a county  by  the  em- 
peror Otho,  but  the  time  when  it  was  raised  to  a duchy  is 
not  afeertained. 

Bar,  a diftridt  of  Swifferland,  in  the  canton  of  Zug.  See 
Zuc. 

Bar,  is  alfo  the  name  of  a fortrefs  of  Poland,  in  Podolia. 

Bar,  in  Heraldry,  denotes  an  ordinary  nearly  refembling 
the  Fefs  : it  confifts  of  two  lines  drawn  horizontally  acrofs 
the  field,  and  contains  a fifth  part  thereof.  The  Bar  hath 
two  diminutives;  viz.  a clofet,  which  is  in  breadth  one-half ; 
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and  a barrulet,  which  is  in  breadth  one  fourth  of  that  of  the 
bar.  When  the  field  is  divided  into  four, fix, eight,  ten,  twelve, 
or  more  equal  parts,  it  is  then  blazoned,  harry  ; and  the 
number  of  pieces  are  to  be  Ipeeified,  e.  gr.  harry  of  Jb  many 
pieces  ; but  if  it  contains  an  odd  number,  the  field  muft  be 
firll  named,  and  the  number  of  bars  expreffed  ; they  are  then 
called  bars.  See  Plate  of  Heraldry. 

Bars  Gone!,  or  Bars-Gemelles,  are  diminutives  of  the 
bar,  and  are  placed  in  pairs,  or  two  and  two  on  a fhield. 
They  derive  their  name  from  the  Latin  gemelli,  twins.  See 
Plate  of  Heraldry. 

Bar,  in  a Court  of  Juflice , denotes  an  inclofure  made 
with  a ftrorig  partition  of  timber,  three  or  four  feet  high, 
where  the  couniel  are  placed  to  plead  caufes;  and  where 
prifoners  are  brought  to  anfvver  their  indidlments,  &c. 

This  the  French  call  bar  re  d’ audience  and  in  fome  places 
auditoire.  It  anfwers  to  what,  among  the  Romans,  was 
denominated  caujidica. 

It  is  called  bar,  becaufe  inclofed  with  a barrier,  called 
alfo  in  Latin  writers  cancelli  and  caulcc,  by  a metaphor 
taken  from  Iheep-folds. 

The  denomination  bar  is  alfo  given  to  the  benches 
where  the  lawyers  or  advocates  are  feated — The  appellation 
arofe  hence,  that  anciently  there  was  a bar,  or  barrier,  to 
feparate  the  counfellors  and  pleaders  from  the  attorneys  and 
others. 

Hence  our  lawyers  who  are  called  to  the  bar,  or  licenfed 
to  plead,  in  other  countries  called  licentiati,  are  termed 
larriflers.  24  Hen.  VIII.  c.  24. 

Bar,  or  Barr,  Barra,  in  Common  Law,  denotes  a 
peremptory  exception  againft  a demand  or  plaint. 

The  author  of  the  “ Terms  de  Ley”  defines  bar,  a plea 
brought  by  the  defendant  in  an  adtion,  whereby  the  adtion 
of  the  plaintiff  is  deftroyed  for  ever.  And  it  is  divided  into 
bar  to  common  intendment,  and  bar  fpecial;  the  former  is  an 
ordinary  or  general  bar,  which  is  ufually  a bar  to  the  decla- 
ration of  the  plaintiff ; and  the  latter  is  that  which  occurs 
upon  fome  fpecial  circumftance  of  the  fadt,  as  to  the  cafe  in 
hand.  Modern  writers  alfo  divide  bars  into  perpetual  and 
temporary:  bar  perpetual,  is  that  which  overthrows  the  action 
for  ever,  and  bar  temporary,  or  beer  pro  tempore,  is  that  which 
is  allowed  good  for  the  prefent,  but  may  fail,  or  be  fet  afide 
hereafter.  Plowd.  26.  A plea  in  bar  not  giving  a full  an. 
fwer  to  all  the  matter  contained  in  the  plaintiff’s  declaration, 
is  not  good.  1 Lill.  Abr.  2 1 1 . If  one  be  barred  by  plea  to 
the  writ,  or  to  the  adtion  of  the  writ,  lie  may  have  the  fame 
writ  again,  or  his  right  adtion  again  : but  if  the  plea  in  bar 
be  to  the  action  itfelf,  and  the  plaintiff  be  barred  by  judg- 
ment, & c.  it  is  a bar  for  ever  in  perfonal  adtions.  6 Rep.  7. 
And  a recovery  in  debt  is  a good  bar  to  adtion  on  the  cafe, 
for  the  fame  thing  ; alio  a recovery  on  affumpfit  in  cafe  is  a 
good  bar  in  debt,  &c.  Cro.  Jac.  no.  4 Rep.  94.  In  all 
adtions  perfonal,  as  debt,  account,  &c.  a bar  is  perpetual,  and 
in  fuch  cafe  the  party  hath  no  remedy  but  by  writ  of  error 
or  attaint  ; but  if  a man  is  barred  in  a real  adtion  or  judg- 
ment, yet  he  may  have  an  adtion  of  as  high  a nature,  becaufe 
it  concerns  his  inheritance  ; as  e.  g.  if  he  is  barred  in  a 
formedon  in  defender , yet  he  may  have  a formedon  in  the  re- 
mainder, &c.  6 Rep.  7.  It  has  been  refolved,  that  a bar 

in  any  adtion.  real  or  perfonal,  by  judgment  upon  demurrer, 
verdidt  or  confefilon,  is  a bar  to  that  adtion,  or  any  adtion  ot 
the  like  nature  for  ever  ; but,  according  to  Pemberton,  chief 
juftice,  this  is  to  be  underftood,  when  it  doth  appear  that  the 
evidence  in  one  adtion  would  maintain  the  other ; for  other- 
wife  the  court  fliall  intend  that  the  party  hath  miftaken  his 
adtion.  Skin.  57,  58. 

Bar  to  a common  intent  is  good  ; and  if  an  executor  be  fued 
for  his  teftator’s  debt,  and  he  pleadeth  that  he  had  no 
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roods  in  his  hands  at  the  day  when  the  writ  was  taken  out 
again  ft  him,  that  is  a good  bar  to  a common  intendment,  till 
it  is  fhevvn  there  are  goods  ; but  if  the  plaintiff  can  mew,  by 
way  of  replication,  that  more  goods  have  fallen  into  his 
hands  fince  that  time,  then,  except  the  defendant  allege  a 
better  bar,  he  fhu.ll  be  condemned  in  the  aftion.  Plowd.  20. 
hitch.  215.  Bro.  tit.  Barre.  See  Plea. 

Bar  of  Dower.  See  Dower. 

Bar,  Trial  at.  See  Trial. 

Bar,  in  the  Manege , denotes  the  ridge  or  uppei  pait  or 
the  gums,  between  the  tufhes  and  grinders  of  a hone  ; the 
under  and  outward  flues  retaining  the  name  gums. 

The  bars  fhould  be  fharp-ridged  and  lean  ; for  fince  all 
the  fubjection  a horfe  fuffers,  proceeds  from  thofe  paits, 
if  they  have  not  thefe  qualities,  they  will  be  very  little,  or 
not  at  all  fenfible  ; fo  that  the  horfe  can  never  have  a good 
mouth  ; for  if  the  bars  be  flat,  round,  and  jnfenflble,  the  bit 
will  not  have  its  effeCt ; and,  confequently,  fuch  a horfe^  can 
be  no  more  governed  by  his  bridle,  than  if  one  took  hold 
of  his  tail.  Thefe  ridges  are  always  move  prominent  in 
young  horfes  than  in  thofe  that  are  oid.  See  Lampas. 

Bar,  in  Mafic,  denotes  ftrokes  drawn  perpendicularly 
acrofs  the  lines  of  a piece  of  malic,  including  between  each 
two,  a certain  quantity  or  meafure  of  time,  which  is  various 
as  the  time  is  triple  or  common. 

The  ufe  of  bars  in  mufic  is  a modern  invention.  They 
cannot  be  traced  higher  than  the  year  15741  and  feem  not 
to  have  been  in  general  ufe  till  about  the  middle  of  the  17th 
century.  It  is  not  eafy  to  imagine  how  mufic  in  many 
parts  could  be  compofed  without  bars,  or  how  the  maxima, 
or  large,  equal  to  eight  femibreves,  could  be  divided  into 
bars  of  one  or  two  femibreves  in  each.  See  Battuta, 
and  Time-table.  A double  bar  implies  the  end  of  a 
ftrain.  When  double  bars  are  dotted  on  both  iides,  thus, 

— - the  dots  imply  a repetition  of  each  ftrain ; but  if 

dotted  only  on  one  fide,  that  ftrain  only  which  precedes  or 
follows  the  dots,  is  to  be  repeated. 

~Gi\R-Mafcr,  in  Mining,  he  who  keeps  the  gage  or  difli, 
to  meafure  all  miners  ore  ; he,  or  his  fervant,  being  always  to 
be  prefent  when  it  is  meafured. 

Bar,  among  Printers,  denotes  a piece  of  iron  with  a wooden 
handle,  whereby^the  ferew  of  the  prefs  is  turned  in  printing. 

BARA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  an  ifland  of  Italy,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Brundulium.  Feftus  fays,  that  the  inhabitants 
of  this  ifland  built  the  town  of  Barium. — Alfo,  a port  of 
Afiatic  Sarmatia.  * 

Bara,  in  Geography.  See  Barra. 

BARA  BA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  the  name  of  a metro- 
politan city  of  Arabia  Felix,  according  to  fome  copies  of 
Ptolemy  and  Ammianus  Marcellinus. 

Baraba,  in  Geography,  a fteppe  or  moor  in  the  Ruffian 
empire,  occupies  the  fpace  between  the  Irtyfh  and  the  Oby, 
fouth.vard  of  the  mountain,  northward  to  the  farther  fide  of 
the  Tara,  and  beyond  the  river  T uy.  This  extenfive  region, 
in  length  from  north  to  fouth  exceeding  fix  hundred  verfts, 
and  full  four  hundred  in  breadth  from  weft  to  eaft,  is  one 
continued  flat,  fearcely  interrupted  by  a fingle  hill,  though 
containing  many  fivih  water  lakes,  with  fome  of  bitter,  and 
a few  of  common  fait.  This  plain  is  for  the  molt  part  of  a 
good  black  foil,  having  the  face  of  it  enlivened  by  a number 
of  pleafant  forc-fts  of  birch.  All  ferving  to  fhew,  fays 
Mr.  Falk,  that  the  Baraba  muft  have  formerly  been  owe 
general  bed  of  waters,  and  fince  more  morally  and  replete 
with  lakes  than  it  is  at  prefent.  Even  within  the  memory 
of  man,  according  to  the  affirmation  of  the  Barabinzes,  the 
diminution  of  the  lakes,  and  the  exficcation  of  the  pools, 


reed  plots,  and  marlhes,  have  been  very  obfervable,  as  well  a* 
the  acquisitions  thus  made  by  the  firm  land.  See  Tooke’s 
View  of  the  Ruffian  empire,  vol.  i.  p.  149. 

BARABALEMO,  a river  on  the  coaft  of  Africa,  fix 
leagues  eaft  from  the  river  of  St.  Barbara,  eaft  from  cape 
Fermofa. 

BARABENSIS,  in  Entomology,  a fpecies  of  GrVllus 
( Locujla)  found  about  the  pine  trees  in  the  fandy  defertsof 
Baraba.  The  wing-cafes  are  pale  and  fprinkled  with  brown 
dots;  wings  tranfparent  and  pale  yellow  ; veins  and  dots  at 
the  margin,  and  tip  brown.  Pallas.  Size  of  gryllus  tibialis. 

BARABIACO,  in  Geography/,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the 
Milanefe,  fituate  on  the  Colcna,  1 2 miles  weft  of  Milan. 

BARABIELLO  Sand,  lies  at  the  bottom  of  Bengal 
bay,  within  the  river  of  Hnghly. 

BARABINIANS,  a nation  of  the  Ruffian  empire.  On 
entering  the  vaft  region  of  Siberia  by  the  weft,  the  firft 
country  we  come  to  is  that  of  the  Barabinians.  The  large 
fteppe,  inclofed  between  the  Oby  and  the  Irtyfh,  and  reach- 
ing as  far  as  the  Altay  mountains,  is  called  Barama  ; this  ap- 
pellation the  Ruffians  have  corrupted  into  Baraba,  and  the 
people  who  occupy  that  defert  they  call  Barabintzi,  or 
Barabinians.  The  Barabinians,  at  the  time  of  the  conqueft 
of  Siberia,  had  already  fullered  too  much  from  the  turbulence 
and  ferocity  of  their  neighbours,  for  being  able  to  raife 
themfelves  to  a numerous  population  ; and,  remembering 
nothing  but  their  misfortunes,  they  have  forgotten  whether 
they  ever  were  governed  by  fovereigns  of  their  own.  At 
length,  fucceffively  opprelfed  by  the  Kirghifes  and  the 
Soongares,  they  at  prefent  enjoy  tranquillity  under  the  pro- 
tection of  {luffia,  who,  in  coniideration  of  an  eafy  tribute, 
takes  .charge  of  their  defence.  A mixture  of  feveral  na- 
tions is  difcernible  among  them.  They  have,  in  general,  the 
Tartarian .phyfiognomy  : but  a flat  face  ; the  long  eyes  and 
little  opened,  and  the  hanging  ears,  are  teftimonies  that  fome 
of  them  are  of  Mongolian  race.  The  Soongares,  their  con- 
querors, at  different  times  lived  among,  and  probably  are  the 
progenitors  ofthg  Barabinians  with  Kalmuc  countenances. 
The  idiom  of  the  Barabinians  is  a dialed  of  the  Tartar  lan- 
guage, and  bears  witnefs  to  their  primeval  origin.  It  is 
corrupted,  but  lefs  than  that  of  the  Balhkirs.  They  live, 
however,  in  equal  ignorance,  and  fearcely  any  of  them 
know  how  to  read.  The  humid  vapours  that  arife  in  their 
fteppe,  and  give  a denfity  to  the  atmofphere,  render  the  in- 
habitants fallow  and  phlegmatic  ; their  indifference  and  their 
apathy  border  on  ftupidity.  In  refpeft  to  them  we  might 
be  tempted  to  adopt  the  expreffion  of  le  Cat,  and  regard 
them,  not  fo  much  as  men  animated  by  the  heat  of  the 
blood,  and  the  fpirituous  fluid  of  the  nerves,  but  as  hydraulic 
machines.  This  machinal  Hate  correi'ponds  with  their  mifery, 
and  enables  them  to  endure  it  without  pain.  Temperate 
alike  in  their  amours  and  in  their  diet,  with  defires  fo  feeble 
and  fo  confined  as  to  be  eafily  gratified,  they  know  nothing 
of  robbery  or  theft ; they  are  even  ignorant  of  lying,  having 
no  ufe  for  it  except  for  covering  a flight  fault,  in  order  to 
gain  time  for  repairing  it.  They  have  ftationary  habitations 
for  the  winter ; and  fow  a little  barley  or  oats,  fometimes  a 
fmall  matter  of  hemp  ; but  their  culture  is  always  of  fcanty 
produftion  ; their  fteppe,  poor  in  game,  but  ill  requites  the 
fatigues  of  the  hunter.  They  derive  a fiender  profit  from 
their  flocks  and  herds,  and  a great  number  of  fifhermen 
owe  their  fubfiftence  to  the  lakes.  It  is  not  uncommon  in 
winter  for  the  fnow  to  envelope  their  huts  in  fuch  manner 
that  they  could  not  get  out  were  they  to  negleCI  to  make  a 
paffage  throngh  the  roof.  Their  fummer  dwellings  are 
covered  only  with  mats.  Their  herds,  by  no  means  nu- 
merous, though  forming  their  principal  wealth,  confift  of 
horfes  and  horned  cattle  ; the  humidity  of  the  foil  hardly 
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allows  them  to  rear  a few  lheep.  A great  number  of  them 
poffefs  not  a fingle  head  of  cattle  ; and  a man  paffes  for  opu- 
lent who  has  from  five  to  twenty  horfes,  with  ilill  fewer 
horned  cattle.  It  is  not  long  fince  the  richeft  man  of  the 
nation  poffeffed  feventy  horfes.  It  Ihould  feem  tnat  their 
droves  would  increafe  fince  they  have  no  longer  to  dread  the 
ravages  of  the  Kirghifes  ; but  a mortality  among  their  cattle 
filled  up  the  meaiure  of  their  wretchednefs,  when  they 
thought  it  drawing  near  to  its  end.  Exempted  from  other 
cares  than  thofe  ot  the  paftoral  life,  all  haveleifure  to  follow 
the  filhery  ; they  preferve  the  filh  without  falting,  by  letting 
it  dry  on  the  ground.  Awkward  in  the  ufe  of  the  bow, 
they  are  obliged  to  take  the  game  in  fnares,  in  nets,  or  by 
the  aid  of  their  dogs.  Thefe  animals  are  excellent  couriers, 
and  their  matters  would  not  truck  a good  dog  againft  a 
horfe. 

The  women  drefs  the  flrins  of  the  birds  that  frequent  the 
lakes,  making  them  into  peliffes,  which  they  fell.  Thefe 
peliffes  are  very  warm,  laft  a long  time,  and  are  impenetrable 
to  moifture.  Every  village  has  a chief,  and  each  diftrictt  its 
yaouta,  who  is  a fort  of  prince.  The  nation  grants  them 
no  revenue  ; all  they  get  by  their  elevation  is  the  pleafure  of 
being  refpected,  and  of  feeming  to  be  obeyed.  Confulted 
lefs  as  judges  than  as  arbitrators,  it  is  eafy  for  them  to  fet- 
tle difputes  between  pleaders,  to  whom  it  is  almoft  the  fame 
thing  to  gain  or  to  lole  their  caufe,  and  they  are  fcarcely 
capable  of  conceiving  a defire. 

It  has  been  faid,  that  the  Mohammedans  never  attempt  to 
make  profelytes  ; this  feems  to  be  amiftake.  Towards  the 
middle  of  the  late  century,  the  Barabinians  were  ttill  devoted 
to  Shamanifm,  when  they  were  converted  to  Mohammedan- 
ifm  by  the  zeal  of  fome  neighbouring  Moulahs,  who  came  and 
preached  in  their  fteppes.  At  prefent  they  have  feveral  huts 
which  they  call  mofques,  fome  men  who  cannot  read,  whom 
they  call  priefts,  and  by  changing  their  faith  they  have  only 
acquired  a few  additional  luperftitions. 

BARACE,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Mayne  and  Loire,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in  the  diftridl 
of  Chateauneuf,  four  leagues  N.N  E.  of  Angers,  and  two 
E.S.E.  of  Chateauneuf. 

Barace,  or  Becare,  in  Ancient  Geography , a townoflndia 
on  this. fide  of  the  Ganges,  in  the  gulf  of  Canthi,  according 
to  Ptolemy.  It  was  fituated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
which  patted  to  Nelconda,  according  to  the  author  of  the 
Periplus  of  the  Erythraean  fea.  It  was  a more  commodious 
port,  and  better  ttored  with  merchandife  than  Muziris, 
from  which  it  was  not  far  diftant  ; and  as  the  pepper  of 
Cottonara  was  brought  to  this  place  in  fmall  boats,  it  may 
be  concluded  that  Barace  was  within,  or  near  to  the  country 
of  Canara,  which  produces  the  beft  pepper  in  thofe  parts  at 
the  prefent  day.  Major  Rennell  fays,  that  after  much  in- 
veftigation,  he  cannot  apply  to  any  particular  fpot  thefe 
ports  of  Muziris  and  Barace;  for  the  Malabar  coaft  abounds 
with  ports  of  fimilar  defcription ; however,  from  the  lights 
furnilhed  by  Pliny  and  Ptolemy,  he  conceives  they  were 
fituated  between  Goa  and  Tellicherry,  and  that  the  modern 
Meerzaw  or  Merjee  is  the  Muziris  of  the  ancients,  and  Bar- 
celore  or  Baflinore,  which  is  one  of  the  principal  pepper  fac- 
tories at  prefent,  their  Barace.  M.  d’Anville  fuppofes 
Barace  to  be  Nelcynda,  which  Rennell  takes  to  be  Neli- 
faram.  Rennell’s  Mem.  Introd.  p.  38. 

BARACK,  or  Barrack,  Baraque,  a hut  or  little 
lodge  for  foldiers  in  a camp. 

The  word  comes  from  the  Spanifh  harracas,  little  cabins, 
which  fifhermen  make  on  the  fea-fhore. 

Thofe  for  the  horfe  were  formerly  called  baracks  ; and 
thofe  for  the  foot,  huts  ; but  barack  is  now  ufed  indifferently 
for  both. 


Baracks  are  generally  made  by  fixing  four  forked  poles  in 
the  gronnd,  and  laying  fonr  others  acrofs  them  ; afterwards 
they  build  up  the  walls  with  fods,  wattles,  or  what  the  place 
affords;  and  the  top  is  planked,  thatched,  or  covered  with 
turf,  as  they  have  convenience. 

When  the  army  is  in  winter  quarters,  the  foldiers  ufually 
build  baracks  ; in  the  fummer  they  are  content  with  their 
tents. 

Baracks  is  alfo  more  generally  applied  to  buildings 
to  lodge  foldiers  in  fortified  towns,  or  others.  Thus  we  fay 
the  baracks  of  the  Savoy,  of  Dublin,  &c. 

Baracks,  when  damp,  are  greatly  prejudicial  to  the  health 
of  the  foldiers  lodged  in  them  ; occafioning  dyfenteries,  in- 
termitting fevers,  coughs,  rheumatic  pains,  &c.  For  which 
reafon  quarter-matters  ought  to  be  careful  in  examining  every 
barack  offered  by  the  magiftrates  of  a place  ; rejecting  all 
ground-floors  in  houfes  that  have  either  been  uninhabited,  or 
have  any  ligns  of  moifture.  See  Caserns. 

Allowance,  a fpecific  allowance  of  bread,  beer, 
coals,  See.  to  the  regiments  ftationed  in  baracks. 

Barack -Guard,  the  principal  guard  of  a regiment  in 
baracks  ; the  officer  ofwhich  is  refponfible  for  the  regularity 
of  the  men,  and  for  all  prifoners  duly  committed  to  his  charge 
while  on  that  duty. 

Barack -Majler-General,  a ftaff-officer  at  the  head  of  the 
barack-department,  who  has  a number  of  barack-mafters 
and  deputies  under  him,  that  are  ftationed  at  the  different 
baracks.  He  has  an  office  and  clerks  for  the  difpatch  of  buli- 
nefs ; and  to  this  office  all  reports,  See.  refpedling  the  barack 
department  are  made. 

BARACOA,  in  Geography,  a fea-port  town  at  the 
north-eaft  end  of  the  iiland  of  Cuba,  having  a good  harbour 
for  fmall  veffels,  but  not  for  large  jfhips;  diftant  about  feven- 
teen  leagues  north-eaft  from  St.  Jago.  N.  lat.  210  4'. 
W.  long.  76°  10'. 

BARACUM,  in  Ancient  Geography ,-a  town  of  the  inte- 
rior part  of  Africa,  which  Pliny  mentions  among  the  con- 
quefts  of  Cornelius  Balbus. 

BARACURA,  a commercial  town  of  India,  on  the  other 
fide  of  the  Ganges.  Ptolemy. 

BARACUS,  a river  of  India,  in  the  fouthern  part  of  the 
ifland  of  Taprobana.  Ptolemy. 

BARAD,  a town  of  Paleftine,  in  the  fouthern  part  of 
the  tribe  of  Juda,  according  to  the  book  of  Numbers. 

BARADJEUS,  or  Zanzalus,  Jacobus,  in  Biography, 
an  obfeure  monk  of  the  fixth  century,  who  revived  the  feet 
of  the  Monophyfites,  when  it  was  juft  expiring,  to  its  for- 
mer profperity  and  luftre.  For  this  uurpofe,  after  having 
been  ordained  to  the  epifcopal  office  by  a few  captive  bilhops, 
hetravelled  on  foot  through  the  whole  eaft,eftablifned  bifhops 
and  prefoyters  every  where,  revived  the  drooping  fpirits  of 
the  Monophyfites,  and  produced  fuch  an  aftonifhing  change 
in  their  affairs  by  the  power  of  his  eloquence,  and  by  his 
incredible  diligence  and  activity,  that  when  he  died  bilhop 
of  Edeffa,  A.  D.  588,  he  left  his  fedl  in  a moft  flourifhing 
ftate  in  Syria,  Mefopotamia,  Armenia,  Egypt,  Nubia,  Abyf- 
finia,  and  other  countries.  This  poor  monk  had  the  wifdom 
to  concert  the  means  of  fuccefs,  as  well  as  Activity  to  put 
them  in  execution  ; for  he  almoft  totally  extinguilhed  all  the 
animofities,  and  reconciled  all  the  factions,  that  had  divided 
the  Monophyfites  ; and  when  their  churches  became  fo  nu- 
merous in  the  eaft,  that  they  could  not  all  be  comprehended 
under  the  foie  jurifdidlion  of  the  patriarch  of  Antioch,  he 
appointed  as  his  affiftant,  the  primate  of  the  eaft,  whole  refi, 
dence  was  at  Tagritis,  on  the  borders  of  Armenia.  The  labo- 
rious efforts  of  Jacob  were  feconded  in  Egypt  and  the  adjacent 
countries  by  Theodofius,  bilhop  of  Alexandria  ; and  he 
became  fo  famous,  that  all  the  Monophyfites  of  the  eaft 
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confidered  him  as  their  fecond  parent  and  founder  and  they 
are  to*  this  day  called  Jacobites,  in  honour  of  their  new  chief. 
Mofheim  Eccl.  Hift.  vol.  ii.  p.  145.  See  Monophysites, 
and  Jacobites. 

BARADERES,  in  Geography,  a fmall  bay  on  the  north 
coaft  of  the  peninfula  at  the  weft  end  of  the  ifland  of  St. 
Domingo,  or  Hifpaniola.  It  is  almoft  land-locked,  having 
a fmall  Ifland  near  the  bottom  in  the  fouth-eaft  corner.  N. 
lat.  i8°  32'.  W.  long.  730  37'. 

BARADY,  Barrady,  or  Barrada,  a river  of  Syria, 
called  by  the  ancients  Chryforrhoas,  or  the  golden  river  ; and 
by  the  Syrians,  Pharpar  ; which,  rufhing  from  Antilibanus, 
defcends  to  Damafcus,  and  is  there  divided  into  endlefs 
ftreams,  for  the  fupply  and  decoration  of  that  city  ; but 
uniting  again  at  fome  diftance  from  it,  they  lofe  themfelves 
in  a morafs.  The  rivers  Abana  and  Pharpar,  the  names 
of  which  are  loft  among  the  Arabian  geographers,  Maun- 
drell  fuppofes  muft  have  been  branches  of  this  river  Barady, 
which  iffues  out  of  the  rock. 

BARiE,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a people  of  India,  placed 
by  Ptolemy  near  the  Ganges. 

BARAFAT,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Fonia,  feated  on  a peninfula  formed  by  the 
river  Gambia  and  two  other  rivers. 

BARAGAZA,  a town  of  Ethiopia,  on  the  Red  Sea, 
mentioned  by  Pliny. 

BARALIPTON,  a term  in  Logic,  denoting  the  firft  in- 
direct Mode  of  the  firft  Figure  of  fyllogifms. 

A fyllogifm  in  baralipton  is  when  the  two  firft  propofitions 
thereof  are  univerfal  affirmatives,  and  the  third  a particular 
affirmative  ; the  middle  term  being  the  fubjedt  of  the  firft, 
and  the  attribute  of  the  fecond. — For  example  : 

“ BA  Every  evil  ought  to  be  feared  : 

R A Every  violent  pafiion  is  an  evil : 

LIP  Therefore  fomething  that  ought  to  be  feared  is 
a violent  pafiion.” 

See  letters  A and  I,  and  Syllogism. 

BARALLOTS,  Baralotti,  the  name  of  a fed!  at 
Bologna  in  Italy,  who  had  all  things  in  common,  even  their 
■wives  and  children.  They  gave,  it  is  faid,  into  all  manner 
of  debauchery,  and  were  alfo  termed  compilers. 

BARAMATIS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  India, 
on  this  fide  of  the  Ganges.  Ptolemy. 

BARA-MAREKA,  in  Botany.  See  Dolichos. 

BARAN,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Hindooftan,  in  the 
province  of  Cabal,  which  is  joined  by  the  rivers  Chugan- 
ierai,  Aiifiiung,  and  Alikar,  in  the  diftridt  of  Kameh,  and 
then  runs  eaftward  or  fouth-eaftward.  But  it  is  not  abfo- 
lutely  certain  whether  thefe  confluent  rivers  join  the  river  of 
Cabul  above  Paifhawur,  or  whether  they  form  a feparate 
river,  and  pafs  by  Bijore  and  Sewad. 

Major  Rennell  thinks  the  former  to  be  the  mod  probable, 
and  that  the  confluent  river  receives  the  name  of  Kameh, 
from  the  diftridt  in  which  the  jundtion  takes  place,  and  then 
communicates  it  to  the  Cabul  river,  during  the  remainder 
of  its  courfe.  RennelPs  Mem.  p.  156. 

BARANC  A,  or  St.  Jago,  in  Geography,  a river  belong- 
ing to  Mexico,  in  North  America,  which  diredts  its  courfe 
to  the  weft  coaft,  and  falls  into  the  Pacific  ocean  about  ten 
leagues  weft  by  north  from  Xatifco  bay. 

Baran ca  del  Malambo,  a fea-port  town  of  South  Ame- 
rica, in  the  country  of  New  Caftile  or  Terra  Firma,  on  the 
eaft  fide  of  the  Rio  Grande,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Magdelana,  with  a good  harbour.  This  is  a place  of  ccn- 
fiderable  commerce  ; as  the  merchandize  of  New  Granada 
is  brought  down  hither  by  boats,  and  conveyed  to  the  bay 
about  40  miles  below  the  town,  or  elfe  diredtly  to  Santa 
Martha,  by  a branch  of  the  great  river ; the  chief  article  is 
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fait,  which  is  produced  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town. 
It  is  diftant  25  miles  north-eaft  from  Carthagena.  N.  lat.  n* 
40'.  W.  long.  750  30'. 

BARANCAS,  Las,  a town  of  North  America,  in  the 
province  of  New  Mexico,  45  miles  S.S.E.  of  Santa  Fe. 

BARANEI-Stanitz,  a town  or  fettlement  in  Siberia, 
on  the  Lena,  52  miles  north-eaft  of  Vitimlkoi.  N.  lat. 
540  50'.  E.  long.  1 1 30  14'. 

BARANGE,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Afia,  in 
Hyreania.  Ptolemy. 

BARANGI,  officers  among  the  Greeks  of  the  lower 
empire,  whofe  bufinefs  it  was  to  keep  the  keys  of  the  city- 
gates  where  the  emperor  refided. 

Codinus  fays,  that  the  barangi  were  thofe  who  ftood 
guard  at  the  door  of  the  emperor’s  bed-chamber  and  dining- 
room. 

Codinus  and  Curopalata  obferve,  that  the  name  is  Englifh, 
formed  from  bar,  to  Jhitt ; and  that  the  barangi  were  Eng- 
lifhmen  by  country  ; Anglo-Danes,  who,  being  driven  out 
of  England,  were  received  into  the  fervice  of  the  emperor 
of  Conftantinople,  and  made  guards  or  protestors  of  his 
perfon.  Whence  they  are  called  in  Latin,  by  Cujaccius, 
proteSores  ; by  others,  fecurigeri,  as  being  armed  with  a 
battle-ax,  fecurls.  Codinus  adds,  that  they  ftill  fpoke  the 
Englifh  tongue.  Anna  Comnena  fays,  the  barangi  came 
from  the  ifland  Thule,  by  which  is  doubtlefs  meant  our 
ifland.  Yet  Nicetas  makes  them  Germans  ; a miftake  cafy 
to  be  made  at  that  diftance,  confidering  the  relation  the* 
Anglo-Saxons  bore  to  Germany.  There  were  barangi  as 
early  as  the  emperor  Michael  Paphlagonius,  ' in  the  year 
1035,  as  appears  from  Cedrenus  ; but  they  were  then  only 
common.foldiers,  not  a life-guard. 

Their  commander  was  called  «xoX«0©-,  as  importing  a per- 
fon  who  always  followed  the  emperor. 

BARANI,  &c.  Steller  Kamtfs.  Stepnie  Raran.nl,  J.  G. 
Gmel.  it.  Sibir.  &c.  in  Zoology,  names  given  to  the  Ovis 
Ammon,  Gmel.  ; and  Capra  Ammon,  Linn. 

BARANILLO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  and  comtat  of  Molife,  nine  miles  S.S.E. 
of  Molife. 

BARANOW,  a town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Sandomir,  fixteen  miles  fouth  of  Sandomir. 

BARANOWKA,  a town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate 
of  V olhynia  ; 40  miles  N.N.E.  of  Conftantinow. 

BARANZANO,  Redemptus,  in  Biography,  a Barna- 
bite  friar,  was  born  in  1590,  at  Saraville,  a town  of  Verceil, 
in  Piedmont,  and  obtained  eminence  at  the  commencement 
of  the  feventeenth  century,  by  daring  to  abandon  the  Ari- 
ftotelian  method  of  philofophy.  That  he  coincided  in  his 
ideas  with  thofe  of  the  illuftrious  lord  Bacon,  appears  from 
a letter  written  to  him  on  this  fubjedt,  by  this  reftorer  of 
philofophy,  in  June  1622,  and  preferved  in  the  third  volume 
of  “ Niceron’s  Memoirs.”  Having  taught  mathematics  and 
philofophy  at  Amu^i,  he  went  to  Paris,  and  formed  an  inti- 
mate friendfhip  with  La  Mothe  le  Vayer,  who  fpeaks  of 
him  (Oeuvr.  i2mo.  tom.  iv.  p.  172.)  as  one  of  the  firft  wits 
of  the  age.  Pie  adds,  that  this  honeft  Barnabite  had  feve- ' 
ral  times  allured  him,  but  always  with  fubmiffion  to  the 
good  pleafure  of  God,  that  he  would  appear  to  him,  if  he 
Ihould  depart  firft  out  of  this  world.  However  his  promife 
was  not  fulfilled,  and  he  verified  the  fentence  of  a Latin 
poet,  Catullus,  Epigr.  iii. 

“ Qui  nunc  it  per  iter  tenebricofum 
Illuc,  unde  negant  redire  quanquam.” 

“ He  pafled  the  dark  and  dreary  way 

From  whence  there’s  no  return  to  the  bright  genial 
day.” 

He  died  at  Montargis  in  1622.  His  works  are  “ Urano- 
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fcopia,”  or  the  univerfal  do&rine  of  the  heavens,  printed  in 
folio,  in  1617  ; “ Campus  Philofophicus,”  the  firft  part  of 
his  Summary  of  Philofophy,  as  taught  at  Anneci,  printed 
at  Lyons,  in  8vo.  in  1619;  and  “ De  Novis  Opinionibus 
Phylicis,”  printed  at  Lyons,  in  the  fame  year.  Gen.  Lift. 

LA  RAO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Arragon, 
two  leagues  from  Jaca. 

BARA-Picklet,  bread  made  of  fine  Hour  kneaded  with 
barm,  which  makes -it  very  light  and  fpongy  : bar  a being 
the  Welch  for  bread. 

BARAQUICIMITO,  in  Geography,  a town  in  Terra 
Firma,  South  America,  in  the  province  of  Caracas,  and 
in  the  head  waters  of  Oronoko  river,  about  80  miles  fouth 
from  Valencia,  and  175  north-weft  from  Calabeza.  N.  lat. 
8°  55'.  W.  long.  66°  55'. 

BAR  AS  A,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Paleftine, 
according  to  Jofephus. 

BARASZE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Poland,  in  the 
palatinate  of  Volhynia,  36  miles  N.N.W.  of  Zytomiers. 

BARATHIER,  Barthelf.my,  ill  Biography , an  Ita- 
lian lawyer  of  the  15th  century,  was  born  in  Placentia,  and 
taught  the  Roman  feudal  law  at  Pavia  and  Ferrara,  which  he 
ranged  anew,  and  then  formed  a text  book  for  the  fchool. 
The  work  was  printed  at  Paris  in  1611,  under  the  title 
“ De  Feudis  Liber  Singularis  and  in  1695,  by  Schilter, 
under  its  true  title  “ Libellus  Feudorum  reformatus.”  Mo- 
reri. 

BARATHRUM,  from  j3?ga£ %ov,  fignifying  the  fame, 
among  the  Ancient  Athenians , a deep  pit  belonging  to  the 
tribe  Hippothoontis,  into  which  condemned  criminals  were 
call  headlong. 

The  barathrum  was  a dark  noifome  hole,  having  fiiarp 
fpikes  at  the  top,  to  prevent  any  efcape,  and  others  at  the 
bottom  to  pierce  and  lacerate  the  offender. 

From  its  depth  and  capacioufnefs,  the  name  came  to  be 
ufed  proverbially  for  a mifer,  or  a glutton,  alwayS  craving. 
In  which  fenfe,  the  word  barathrum  is  ufed  among  the  Latin 
poets.  Thus  Horace,  Epift.  1.  i.  ep.  15.  v.  631. 

“ Pernicies,  et  tempeftas,  barathrumque  Macelli, 
Quicquid  quasfierat,  ventri  donaret  avaro.” 

It  is  alfo  ufed  for  a common  proftitute,  by  Plautus  ( Bacchid. 
i.  2.  44.),  thus: 

“ O barathrum,  ubi  nunc  es?  ut  ego  teufurpem  libens!” 

Barathrum  is  alfo  ufed,  in  Phyfiology,  to  denote  certain 
baleful  caverns,  inacceffible  on  account  of  their  fetid  or  poi- 
fonous  fumes. 

Thefe  amount  to  the  fame  with  what  others  call  fojfa 
charonia. 

BARATIER,  John  Philip,  in  Biography,  a learned 
German,  was  born  in  1721,  at  Sclnvobach  near  Nuremberg. 
Under  the  inftruClion  of  his  father  he  is  faid  to  have  under- 
ftood  the  Greek,  Latin,  German,  and  French  languages, 
when  he  was  five  years  old;  and  he  acquired  alfo  the 
knowledge  of  the  Iriebrew  in  one  year,  fo  as  to  be  able  to 
read  the  hiftorical  books  of  the  bible  : and  at  the  age  of 
nine  years,  he  could  not  only  tranflate  the  Hebrew  text 
into  Latin  or  French,  but  alfo  re-tranflate  thefe  verfions 
into  Hebrew.  At  this  age  he  could  alfo  repeat  memoriter 
the,  Hebrew  pfalter,  in  confequence  of  merely  reading  it 
with  his  father.  Before  he  had  completed  his  tenth  year, 
he  compofed  a Hebrew  lexicon  of  rare  and  difficult  words, 
with  curious  critical  remarks.  In  1 7 3 1 » ■lte  was  matricu- 
lated in  the  univerfity  of  Altdorf ; and  in  this  year  he 
wrote  a French  “ letter  to  M.  le  Maitre,  minifter  of  the 
French  church  at  Schwobach,  on  a new  edition  of  the  bible, 
Hebrew, Chaldaic,  and  Rabbinical,”which  letter  is  preferved 
in  the  twenty-fixth  volume  of  the  “ Bibliotheque  Germa- 
Vol.  ITI. 


tuque.”  In  173-],  the  margrave  of  Anfpach  granted  him 
a penfion  of  fifty  florins  a year,  and  allowed  him  the  free 
ufe  of  books  from  the  library  at  Anfpach.  As  the  fruits 
of  his  application  to  ftudy,  his  tranfiation  from  the  Hebrew, 
with  hiftorical  and  critical  notes  and  differtations,  of  “The 
Rabbi  Benjamin’s  Travels  in  Europe,  Alia,  and  Africa, 
containing  an  account  of  the  ftate  of  the  Jews  in  the  twelfth 
century,”  was  publilhed,  in  two  volumes  Svo.  at  Amfter- 
dam,  in  1734;  t'ie  author  being  at  this  time  in  his  thir- 
teenth year:  and  the  whole  work  is  faid  to  have  been 
fmifned  in  four  months.  Notwithstanding  the  extent  of 
his  philofophical  purfuits,  this  aftonifhing  youth  applied  to 
the  ftudy  of  mathematics  and  philofophy  with  fueh  fuccefs, 
that  he  devifed  a method  of  finding  the  longitude  at  fea, 
which  was  laid  before  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at 
Berlin,  in  a long  letter,  dated  Jan.  21,  1735,  the  day  in 
which  he  completed  his  fourteenth  year.  His  letter 
being  well  received,  he  determined  to  vifit  Berlin,  with  a 
view  of  enforcing  his  projeft  : but  in  his  way  thither  he 
palled  through  Hall,  where  Ludewig,  the  chancellor  of  the 
univerfity,  offered  to  confer  upon  him  the  honorary  degree 
of  mailer  of  arts.  Flattered  by  this  propofal,  Baratier 
immediately,  in  the  prefence  of  many  profeffors,  drew  up 
fourteen  thefes  in  philology,  ecclefiaftical  hiftory,  and  phi- 
lofophy,  which  were  printed  the  fame  night,  and  which  he 
fupported  for  three  hours  the  next  day  with  great  applaufe  ; 
upon  which  he  was  admitted  mailer  of  arts  in  philofophy. 
He  then  purfued  his  journey  to  Berlin  ; and,  in  the  pre- 
fence of  the  mathematical  clafs,  replied  in  French  to  fome 
objections  that  were  urged  by  M.  de  Vignoles,  the  reftor, 
againit  his  feheme  ; and  he  then  propofed,  in  Latin,  the 
plan  of  an  aftronomical  inftrument,  which  he  offered  to  exe- 
cute. M.  Jablonlki,  the  prefident,  reported,  that  he  had  exa- 
mined Baratier,  in  the  king’s  prefence,  and  that  he  had  found 
him  'veil  acquainted  with  rabbinical  learning,  the  oriental 
languages,  and  ecclefiaftical  hiftory  ; and  he  was  then,  with 
the  ufual  form,  admitted  a member  of  the  fociety.  Upon 
his  return  to  Hall  with  his  father,  he  diredled  his  attention 
to  theology,  and  wrote  an  anfwer  in  Latin  to  Crellius,  who, 
under  the  affumed  name  of  Artemonius,  had  publilhed  a 
Socinian  interpretation  of  the  introduction  to  the  gofpel 
of  St.  John.  This  was  intitled  “ Anti-Artemonius,”  and 
publilhed  at  Nuremberg,  in  8vo.  in  1735.  It  was  accom- 
panied with  a “ Differtation  on  the  three  dialogues,  com- 
monly attributed  to  Theodoret,”  intended  to  invalidate 
their  authenticity.  In  1737,  he  defended  this  piece  againft 
the  ftriClures  of  the  journalifts  of  Trevoux,  in  another 
differtation,  which  was  printed  in  the  forty-eighth  volume 
of  the  “ Bibliotheque  Germanique.”  In  the  fortieth 
volume  of  the  fame  journal,  there  is  another  differtation  of 
Baratier  “ On  two  works  attributed  .to  Athanafius.”  Bara- 
tier being  obliged  to  confefs  his  ignorance  of  the  public 
law,  in  reply  to  the  inquiry  propofed  to  him  by  the  king 
of  Pruflia,  was  commanded  by  the  king  to  go  and  ftudy 
it,  before  he  called  himfelf  a learned  man.  Such  was  his 
literary  ambition,  that  he  applied  immediately  to  the  ftudv 
of  it,  and  after  fifteen  months  he  fupported  a thefis  on  the 
fub'ieft  with  great  credit.  The  uninterrupted  exertion  of 
his  faculties  foon  impaired  his  eonllitution,  which  was  natu- 
rally delicate  and  feeble  ; and  after  languifhing  in  a decline 
for  feveral  months,  Baratier  died  at  the  age  of  nineteen 
years  eight  months  and  feven  days.  His  attainments 
were  furprifing ; and  yet  it  is  faid  that,  before  he  was  ten 
years  of  age,  he  was  accuftomed  to  lie  in  bed  twelve  hours, 
and  ten  hours  from  that  time  to  his  death.  The  fads 
above  adduced  may  feem  truly  aftonifhing  ; but  they  are 
founded  upon  unqueltionable  teilimony.  Some  few  ex- 
4 G-  . amples 
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amples  of  a fimilar  kind  have  occurred;  however  they 
fhould  by  no  means  be  contemplated  as  patterns  of  imitation 
or  as  models  of  perfection.  “The  poplar,  which  foon  becomes 
a lofty  tree,  will  foon  decay  : the  ftrong  and  fturdy  oak, 
wiuffe  majeflic  trunk  Hands  unimpaired  through  centuries, 
requires  a century  to  bring  it  to  maturity.”  I’ ormey’s  Life 
of  Baratier.  Nouv.  Lift.  Hiftor. 

BARATO,  Capf.,  in  Geography,  lies  on  the  coaft  of 
Italy,  on  the  north  fide  of  the  peninfula  of  Piombin,  and 
about  S.S.E.  from  Leghorn.  It  has  a fmall  bay  on  the 
S.W.  before  which  is  anchorage. 

BARATRUM,  ill  Antiquity,  denotes,  according  to 
Hefychius,  facred  games,  celebrated  at  Tliefprotia,  in  which 
the  molt  robuft  of  the  combatants  was  crowned. 

BARATRY,  Ba retry,  or  BARRETRY,in  Law,  figni- 
fi.es  the  moving  and  maintaining  of  fuits  in  difturbance  of 
the  peace;  and  the  taking  and  detaining  ofhoufes,  lands,  &c. 
by  ialfe  inventions.  8 Rep.  37.  1 Hawk.  P.  C.  243.  The 
word br.ratterre,  in  French, lignifies  mi f demeanor, fraud, deceit : 
it  is  derived  from  the  old  word  bar  at,  which  lignifies  any 
impofition;  whence  alio  they  faid  bara/ter,  to  impoje  on  any  one. 

The  punifhment  for  tins  offence,  in  a common  perfon, 
is  by  fine  and  iuiprifonment  ; but  if  the  offender  belongs  to 
the  profeffion  of  the  law,  a barretor  who  is  thus  able  as 
well  as  willing  to  do  mifehief,  ought  alfo  to  be  diiabled 
from  praftiiing  for  the  future.  However  it  feems  clear 
that  no  general  indiftment,  charging  the  defendant  with 
being  a common  oppreffor  and  dilturber  of  the  peace,  and 
ftirrer  up  of  ftrife  among  neighbours,  is  good  without  add- 
ing the  words  “ Common  Barretor,”  which  is  a term  of 
art  appropriated  by  law  to  this  purpofe.  1 Mod.  288.  1 Sid- 
282.  Cro.  Jae.  526.  I Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  81.  § 9.  No  man 
can  be  a barretor  in  refpeft  of  one  aft  only  ; and  it  hath 
been  lioiden,  that  a man  lhall  not  be  adjudged  a barretor 
for  bringing  any  number  of  fuits  in  his  own  right,  though 
they  are  vexatious,  efpecially  if  there  be  any  colour  for 
them  ; for  if  they  prove  falfe,  he  lhall  pay  the  defendant 
colts.  1 Rol.  Abr.  355.  3 Mod.  98.  A common  folicitor 

who  folicits  fuits,  is  a common  barretor,  and  may  be  indifted 
thereof,  becaufe  it  is  no  profeffion  in  law.  1 Danv.  Abr.  725. 
It  is  enafted  by  flatute  12  George  I.  c.  29.  that  if  any 
one,  who  has  been  convifted  of  forgery,  perjury,  hiberna- 
tion of  perjury,  or  common  barretry,  lhall  praftife  as  an 
attorney,  folicitor,  or  agent,  in  any  fuit,  the  court  upon 
complaint,  lhall  examine  it  in  a fummary  way  ; and,  if  prov- 
ed, lhall  direft  the  offender  to  be  tranfported  for 
feven  years.  To  this  head  may  alfo  be  referred 
another  offence  of  equal  malignity  and  audacioufnefs  ; 
that  of  fuing  another  in  the  name  of  a fiftitious  plaintiff ; 
either  one  not  in  being  at  all,  or  one  who  is  ignorant  of 
the  fuit.  This  offence,  if  committed  in  any  of  the  king’s 
fuperior  courts,  is  left,  as  a high  contempt,  to  be  punilhed 
at  their  dilcretion.  But  in  courts  of  a lower  degree,  where 
the  crime  is  equally  pernicious,  but  the  authority  of  the 
judges  not  equally  extenlive,  it  is  direfted  by  flatute  8 Eliz. 
c.  2.  to  be  punilhed  by  fix  months  imprifonment,  and  treble 
damages  to  the  party  injured.  Black.  Com.  v.  iv.  p.  1 34. 

Baratry,  in  a Marine  Senfe,  is  the  mailer  of  a fhip,  or 
the  mariners,  cheating  the  owners  or  infurers,  whether  it 
be  done  by  running  away  with  the  fiiip,  finking  her,  defert- 
ing  her,  or  embezzling  the  cargo. 

Baratry  of  mariners  is  fo  epidemical  on  fhip-board,  that 
it  is  rare  if  the  mailer,  be  his  induflry  ever  fo  great,  can 
prevent  it,  by  reafon  of  the  encouragement  one  knavilh 
sailor  gives  another  ; yet  the  law,  in  fuch  cafes,  imputes 
tlie  offences  of  the  mariners  to  the  negligence  of  the  mailer, 
and  from  him  the  merchant  is  to  feek  for  remedy  for  all 


goods  or  merchandife  loll, embezzled,  or  otherwife  damnified. 

By  the  French  ordonnances,  infurers  are  not  obliged  to 
make  good  the  lofs  or  damage  accruing  to  a veffel,  or  its 
lading,  by  the  fault  of  the  mailer  or  crew,  unlefs  by  the 
forms  of  the  policy,  they  may  be  made  accountable  for  the 
baratry  of  the  patron.  A mailer  who,  without  neceffity, 
takes  up  money  on  the  body,  provifion,  or  tackling  of  a 
fillip,  or  fells  the  effefts  on  board,  or,  in  his  account  of 
average,  fets  down  fiftitious  expences,  lhall  pay  the  value, 
be  declared  unworthy  of  being  mailer,  and  banilhed  the 
port  where  he  ordinarily  refided.  In  fome  cafes,  he  is 
alfo  fubjeft  to  corporal  punifhment,  and  even  to  death, 
where  it  appears  he  willingly  threw  away  they  fhip. 

Bap.atry  is  alfo  ufed  for  bribery  or  corruption  in  a 
judge,  giving  a falfe  fentence  for  money. 

Baratry  is  alfo  ufed  in  Middle  Age  Writers,  for  fraud 
or  deceit  in  making  of  contrails,  fales,  or  the  like. 

BARATTA,  or  Barattha,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a 
town  of  Lycaonia,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy. 

BARAVEL,  St.,  in  Geography,  one  of  the  Ladrone 
iflands,  lies  fouth  of  the  ifland  of  Guam,  and  was  one  of 
thofe  difeovered  by  Magellan,  and  deferibed  by  Pigafetta. 
Befides  this,  there  are  alfo  between  io°  and  130  N.  lat. 
the  iflands  of  Ban  and  Bota,  and  the  flioals  of  Santa  Rofa. 
N.  lat.  120  44'.  E.  long.  1420  28'.  See  Ladrones. 

BARAVOE,  a bay  and  village,  on  the  north-eall  coaft 
of  the  ifland  of  Shetland. 

BARAWNAY,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  country 
of  Candeifh,  forty  miles  N.E.  of  Burhampour,  and  feventy- 
four  S.S.E.  of  Indore. 

BARAZA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Armenia 
Major.  Ptolemy. 

BARB,  St.,  in  Geography.  See  St.  Barbara. 

Barb,  in  Ornithology,  is  ufed  for  the  Barbary  pigeon , the 
Columba  Numidica  of  Moore. 

BARBA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Spain,  in 
Betica,  placed  in  the  Itln.  of  Antonin,  twenty  miles  from 
Oilippo,  aqd  twenty-four  miles  from  Antiquaria. 

Barba,  in  Geography,  a town  of  North  America,  in  the 
country  of  Mexico,  and  province  of  Cofta  Rica,  twenty- 
two  miles  S.S.W.  of  Cartao;o. 

Barba  Aron,  in  Botany,  a name  given  bv  fome  authors 
to  the  common  great  houie-leek. 

■ Barba  Capra.  See  Spiraea. 

Barba  Jovis.  See  Amorpha,  Anthyllis,  Cytisus, 
Ebenus,  and  Psoralea. 

BARBACAN, otBarbi  can, in  the  Hijlory  of  our  Ancient 
Fortifications,  was  a fort  of  advanced  work  which  frequently 
covered  the  dratvbridge  at  the  entrance  of  a callle. 

In  which  fenfe,  barbacan  amounts  to  the  fame  with 
what  is  otherwife  called,  antemurale,  promurale,  murus  ex- 
terior, or  outer  wall.  In  towns  and  large  fortreffes  the 
barbacans  were  large  and  llrong,  frequently  having  a 
ditch  and  drawbridge  of  their  own.  (See  Grofe’s  Hill. 
Eng.  Army,  II.  2.)  The  term  is  {till  preferved  in  the  ruins 
of  feveral  of  our  callles ; a fmall  Hone  wrork  covering 
the  gate  of  Bodiham  callle  in  Suffex,  is  Hill  called  the 
barbacan  ; and  fome  work  of  a fimilar  kind  undoubtedly 
gave  its  name  to  one  of  the  llreets  at  the  north-weft  end  of 
ancient  London.  Barbacans  are  alfo  mentioned  in  Framling- 
ham  and  Canterbury  caftles.  For  the  repairing  of  this 
work,  a tax  called  barbacanage  was  levied  on  certain  lands. 
Grofe  Antiq.  Pref.  i.  5. 

Barbacan  is  alfo  ufed  for  a fort  at  the  entrance  of  a 
bridge,  or  in  the  outlet  of  a city,  having  a double  wall  with 
towers.  Such  is  that  at  one  end  of  the  wrooden  bridge  at 
Rouen,  which  is  ftill  called  by  fome  Barbacana. 

Barbacan 
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Ba  rbacan  is  alfo  ufed  for  an  aperture  in  the  walls  of  a 
sity,  through  which  to  fire  with  mufkets  on  the  enemy. 
See  Embrasure. 

Barb ac an,  in  Architecture,  denotes  a long  narrow  canal 
or  opening  left  in  the  walls  for  water  to  come  in  and  go 
out  at,  when  edifices  are  raifed  in  places  liable  to  be  over- 
flowed; or  to  drain  off  the  water  from  a terrace,  or  the  like. 

^ BARBACE  Point,  in  Geography , the  eaft  point  of 
St.  Pedro’s  channel,  at  the  fouth-eail  end  of  the  ifland  on 
which  the  city  of  Cadiz  is  lituated. 

BARBACOS,  a river  on  the  cpall  of  America,  in 
the  Pacific  ocean,  nearly  eaft  of  the  ifland  of  Gallo. 
Barbacos  point  is  lituated  ten  leagues  from  the  river  Tellem- 
bier,  in  N.  lat.  2°  45'.  W.  long.  78°  55'. 

BARBADENSIS,  in  Coucbology , a ipecies  ofVoi.uTA 
that  inhabits  the  American  ocean.  The  length  of  this  (hell 
is  an  inch  and  a half;  fhape  tapering  ; colour  reddifh,  with 
very  fine  tranfverfe  ftriie  ; aperture  oblong-oval  ; fpire  ob- 
tufe.  Figured  only  by  Riiter,  t.  819.  f.  33.  Gmelin. 

Barbadensis,  in  Ornithology-,  a fpecies  ol  Psittacus, 
the  cjh -fronted  parrot  of  Latham.  This  bird  is  about  the 
fize  of  a.pigeon^  and  inhabits  Barbadoes  ; the  general  colour 
is  green ; orbits  and  front  cinereous  ; crown,  chin,  cheeks, 
throat,  and  Idler  wing-coverts  yellow  ; greater  ones  blue  ; 
many  of  the  primary  cpiill-feathers  violet  on  the  outfide,  the 
reft  red  from  the  bafe,  and  the  reft  blue.  Gmelin.  The 
legs  are  afli  ; claws  black. 

BARBADOES,  in  Geography,  one  of  the  moft  im- 
portant of  the  Carribbee  iflandsin  the  Weft  Indies,  ftanding 
fomewhat  detached  from  the  reft,  about  thirty-five  degrees 
from  the  African  illands  of  cape  Verd.  This  ifland  was 
probably  firft  difeovered  by  the  Portuguefe  in  their  voyages 
from  Brazil,  and  from  them  received  its  prefent  name.  It 
had  then  neither'  occupants  nor  claimants  ; the  Charaibes 
or  Caribbees  having  deierted  it.  The  Portuguefe  thought 
it  not  of  fufficient  importance  for  a fettlement  ; and  having 
furnifhed  it  with  a breed  of  twine  for  the  ufe  of  future  navi- 
gators, they  left  it  as  they  found  it.  The  Englifh,  in  1605. 
finding  it  without  inhabitants,  took  poffefiion  of  the  country 
by  fixing  a crofs  on  the  fpot  where  James-town  was  after- 
wards built,  with  this  infeription  : “ James  king  of  England 
and  this  ifland;”  but  they  formed  no  fettlement.  At  this 
time  it  was  overgrown  with  woods ; but  yet  it  furnilhed  them 
with  a fupply  of  frefh  provifions.  They  found  here  pigs, 
pigeons,  and  parrots  ; and  the  fea  abounded  with  fifh.  Some 
years  after  this,  a favourable  report  having  been  made  of  its 
beauty  and  fertility  by  the  mafter  and  fearnen  of  a fiiip  of 
fir  William  Courteen,  lord  Ley,  afterwards  earl  of  Marl- 
borough, obtained  from  king  James  I.  a grant  of  the  ifland 
to  himfelf  and  his  heirs  in  perpetuity.  Accordingly  Courteen, 
probably  under  the  patronage  of  Marlborough,  projected  the 
eftablifhment  of  a colony,  and  fent  about  30  i'ettlers  to  plant 
and  fortify  the  ifland,  who,  in  1624,  laid  the  foundation  of 
James-town;  and  this  was  the  firft  Englifh  fettlement  on  the 
ifland.  About  this  time,  James  Hay , earl  of  Carlifle,  t f- 
tahli died  a colony  in  the  ifland  of  St  Chriftopher,  and  ob- 
tained from  Charles  I.  a grant  of  all  the  Charibean  or  Carib- 
bee  iflands,  including  Barbadoes.  This  grant  was  contefted 
by  earl  Marlborough  ; but  at  leugth  a compromife  took 
place  ; and  on  the  earl  of  Carlifle’s  undertaking  to  pay  the 
annual  fum  of  300I.  to  the  earl  of  Marlborough  and  his  heirs 
for  ever,  the  latter  waved  his  claims  ; and  in  1 627  the  patent 
of  the  former  palled  the  great  feal,  aud  he  became  the  foie 
proprietor.  However  the  earl  of  Pembroke  obtained  a re- 
vocation of  Carlifle’s  patent,  and  a grant  to  himfelf  in  trull 
for  Courteen,  who  had  projected  the  firft  fettlement  in  the 
ifland.  Thie  grant  was  afterwards  annulled,  and  the  earl  of 


Carlifle  was  reftored  to  the  poffefiion  and  privileges  of  which 
he  had  been  for  a fhort  time  deprived.  Accordingly  he  pro-, 
ceeded  to  diftributc  lands  to  fueh  perfons  as  chofe  to  comply 
with  his  laws  ; and  a fociety  of  London  merchants  accepted 
io,oco  acres,  on  conditions  which  promifed  great  benefit  to 
the  proprietors.  Thefe  merchants  fent  over  64  perfons, 
each  of  whom  was  authorized  to  take  up  100  acres  of  land  ; 
and  thus,  in  1628,  they  eftabhfned  a new  colony,  which  foon 
overpowered  the  fettlement,  and  annihilated  the  intereft  of 
Courteen.  In  1629,  fir  William  Tufton  was  fent  out  by 
lord  Carlifle  as  chief  governor,  and  he  dillributed  land, 
amounting  to  15,87 2 acres,  into  140  grants  ; and  in  1630, 
pafled  feveral  laws  ; among  which  was  one  for  dividing  the 
ifland  into  fix  parilhes.  During  the  civil  war,  the  emigra- 
grations  from  the  mother  country  was  fo  great,  that  in  1650 
it  was  computed  there  were  20, coo  white  men  in  Barbadoes, 
half  of  them  able  to  bear  arms,  and  furnifliing  a regiment  of 
horfe  to  the  number  of  1000.  It  feems  that  about  this 
time  tire  exiftmg  governor  granted  lands  to  all  who  applied, 
on  receiving  a gratuity  for  himfelf ; and  the  claim  of  the 
proprietor,  whether  diiputed  in  the  ifland,  or  difregarded 
anudft  the  confufions  at  home,  was  at  length  tacitly  re- 
linquiflied. 

The  colony,  enjoying  an  unlimited  freedom  of  trade, 
flourifhed  in  a lingular  manner  by  its  own  efforts.  In  1646, 
the  foil  and  heir  of  the  earl  of  Carlifle,  the  original  patentee, 
revived  his  claims  as  hereditary  proprietor,  and  by  treaty 
with  lord  Willughby  of  Parham,  conveyed  to  him  all  His 
rights  by  a leafe  of  2 1 years,  on  condition  of  receiving  one- 
half  of  the  profits.  Lord  Willughby  obtained  a commiflion 
as  chief  governor  ; and  was  received  by  the  inhabitants,  who 
were  warmly  attached  to  the  king’s  intereft,  with  reipeCt 
and  obedience.  But  foon  after  his  arrival,  the  regal  autho- 
rity in  England  was  abolifhed. 

Barbadoes,  in  1651,  was  reduced  to  the  obedience  of  the 
new  republic,  who  appointed  another  governor.  Upon  the 
reftoration  of  Charles  II.,  lord  Willughby  applied  for  leave 
to  return  to  his  government  of  Barbadoes  ; againft  which  the 
inhabitants,  now  apprized  of  his  connection  and  contract  with 
the  earl  of  Carlifle,  and  apprehending  that  they  were  regarded 
by  thefe  lords  as  mere  tenants  at  will  of  their  polfellions,  re- 
monftrated.  They  pleaded  that  they  were  the  king’s  fub- 
jeCts,  and  folicited  his  majefty’s  fupport  and  protection. 
They  objeCted  to  the  claims  of  the  earl  of  Carlifle,  and  in- 
filled that  the  charter  granted  to  him  was  void  in  law.  The 
feveral  allegations  and  claims  of  the  parties  concerned  were 
referred  to  a committee  of  the  privy-council ; and  it  was 
finally  ordered,  that  lord  Willughby  fnould  repair  to  his 
government,  and  demand  the  grant  and  eftablifhment  by  the 
aftembly  of  a permanent  and  irrevocable  revenue  of  4!  per 
cent  to  be  paid  in  fpecie,  on  all  dead  commodities,  the 
growth  of  the  ifland,  fhipped  to  any  part  of  the  world  ; and 
the  money  arifing  from  this  revenue  was  to  be  applied  towards 
making  provifion  for  the  earl  of  Kinnoul,  the  legal  repre- 
feutative  of  lord  Carlifle  with  refpeCt  to  his  rights  in  the  Weft 
Indies,  who  had  on  this  condition  promifed  to  furrender  the 
Carlifle  patent  to  the  crown,  towards  paying  the  annuity  of 
the  earl  of  Marlborough,  aud  towards  the  difeharge  of  the 
creditors  of  both  thefe  noblemen.  After  the  extinction  of 
thefe  incumbrances,  it  was  ftipulated,  that  the  revenue,  fub- 
jeCt  to  the  charge  of  1200I.  per  annum  to  the  governor, 
fhould  be  at  the  difpofal  of  the  crown.  With  thefe  inftruc- 
tions,  lord  Willughby  returned  to  His  government  in  1663. 
The  planters  were  diflatisfied,  and  preferred  complaints, 
which,  however,  were  unavailing.  At  length,  finding  refit- 
ance  vain,  the  aftembly  paffed  an  aCt  for  the  purpofes  that 
were  required,  dated  Sept.  12,  ; 663.  Thus  the  proprietary 
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government  was  diffolved,  and  the  legation  of  the  ifland 

veiled  in  the  crown.  , 

The  ifland  of  Barbadoes  is  about  21  miles  m length  and 
JA  in  breadth,  and  contains  106,470  acres  of  land,  molt  o 
which  is  under  cultivation.  The  foil  in  the  low  lands  is 
black,  fomewhat  reddilh  in  the  {hallow  parts ; on  the  hills  ot 
a chalky  marl,  and  near  the  fea  generally  fandy.  Cl  this 
variety  of  foil,  the  black  mould  is  belt  fuited  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  cane,  and,  with  the  aid  of  manure,  has  pioduced 
as  n-reat  returns  of  fugar,  in  favourable  feafons,  as  any  in  the 
Weft  Indies,  the  prime  lands  of  St.  Kitt’s  excepted.  About 
tlie  year  1 670,  we  are  affured  that  Barbadoes  could  boail  of 
50,000  whites,  and  upwards  of  100,000  black  inhabitants, 
whofe  labours  are  faid  to  have  given  employment  to  60,000 
tons  of  Ihipping.  This  account  may  probably  have  been 
exaggerated  ; but  it  is  certain  that  the  inhabitants  of  this 
ifland  have  decreafed  with  a rapidity  feldom  known  in  any 
other  country.  It  appears  by  authentic  returns,  that  the 
number  of  its  whites,  in  1724,  amounted  to  no  more  than 
18,295,  and  that  of  its  negroes  in  1753  was  no  more  than 
69,870.  In  1786,  the  numbers  were  16,167  whites,  838 
free  people  of  colour,  and  62,115  negroes..  It  appears  alio 
that  the  annual  produce  of  this  ifland,  particularly  of  fugar, 
has  decreafed  in  much  greater  proportion  than  in  any  other 
of  the  Weft  Indian  colonies.  Poftlethwayte  Hates  the  crop 
of  fugar,  in  1736,  at  22,769  hoglheads  of  13  cwt.  which  is 
equal  to  19,800  of  15  cwt.  ; and  the  author  of  the  “ Euro- 
pean Settlements,”  publilhed  in  1761,  calculates  the  average 
crop  at  25,000  hoglheads.  If  this  ftatement  be  juft,  the 
ifland  has  fallen  off  nearly  one-half  in  the  annual  growth  of 
its  principal  ftaple.  In  an  average  of  eight  years,  from 
1740  to  1748,  the  exports  were  13,948  hoglheads  of  fugar 
of  15  cwt.;  12,884  puncheons  of  rum  of  100  gallons; 
60  hoglheads  of  melaffes  ; 4,667  bags  of  ginger  ; 600  bags 
of  cotton  ; and  327  gourds  of  aloes.  The  exports  on  an 
average  of  1784,  1785,  and  1786,  had  fallen  to  9,554  hogf- 
heads  of  fugar  ; 5,448  puncheons  of  rum  ; 6,320  bags  of 
ginger;  8,331  bags  of  cotton  ; exclufively  of  fome  fmaller 
articles,  as  aloes,  fweetmeats,  &c.  of  which  the  quantities  are 
not  afcertained.  The  dreadful  fuccefiion  of  hurricanes, 
which  had  occurred  within  the  laft  twelve  years,  has,  with- 
out doubt,  contributed  to  this  great  defalcation.  The 
capital  of  this  ifland  was  fcarcely  rifen  from  the  allies  to 
which  it  had  been  reduced  by  two  dreadful  fires,  when  it 
was  torn  from  its  foundations,  and  the  whole  country  made 
a fcene  of  defolatiou  by  the  ftorm  of  the  10th  of  Oftober 
in  1780;  in  which  4,326  of  the  inhabitants,  blacks  and 
whites,  miferably  perilhed  ; and  the  damage  to  the  country 
eftimated  at  1,320,5641.  15s.  fterling.  In  the  year  1792, 
the  produce  of  fugar  was  11,073  hoglheads,  125  tierces, 
2,698  barrels  ; of  melaffes  188  hoglheads  ; of  rum  5,064 
hoglheads,  512  barrels;  of  ginger  3,046  bags  and  barrels  ; 
of  aloes  515  gourds  ; and  of  cotton  974,178  pounds.  From 
the  great  increafe  in  the  export  of  fugar  in  this  year  com- 
pared with  feveral  of  the  preceding  years,  and  decreafe  in 
that  of  the  minor  ftaples,  it  feems  probable  that  the  advanced 
price  of  that  article  in  Europe  has  encouraged  the  cultivation 
of  it  in  plantations  which  had  been  formerly  abandoned  or 
appropriated  to  a different  kind  of  culture.  The  average  of 
the  number  of  negro  Haves  in  Barbadoes  for  feven  years, 
from  1786  to  1793,  was  63,27 1 , of  flaves  imported  4363, 
and  the  average  amount  of  taxes,  during  the  fame  period, 
was  9,530k  14s.  id.  The  taxes  confift  of  a capitation  tax 
on  negroes  ; a tax  on  fugar-mills,  dwelling-houfes,  and  car- 
riages, together  with  an  excite,  &c.  on  wines  imported.  Be- 
fides  which  there  is  a parochial  tax  on  land,  amounting  on 
an  average  throughout  the  ifland  to  about  two  Ihillings  per 


acre,  and  an  affeffment  in  labour  for  the  repair  of  the  high- 
ways. The  whole  is  altogether  excluiive  of  the  heavy  duty 
of  4%  per  cent  to  the  crown. 

Barbadoes  is  divided  into  5 diftri&s  and  1 1 parifhes  ; and 
contains  4 towns:  viz.  Bridgetown,  Oltinsor  Charles-town, 
St  James’s  formerly  called  the  Hole,  and  Speight’ s-town. 
Bridgetown  is  the  capital,  and  the  residence  of  the  governor, 
whofe  annual  falary  is  2000k  per  annum,  paid  out  of  the 
exchequer,  and  charged  to  the  account  of  the  \\  per  cent, 
duty.  The  form  of  the  government  of  this  ifland  refembles 
that  of  Jamaica,  except  that  the  council  is  compofed  of  12 
members,  and  the  affembly  of  22.  The  moll  important 
variation  refpedts  the  court  of  chancery,  which  in  Barbadoes 
is  conftituted  of  the  governor  and  council,  whereas  in  Jamaica 
the  governor  is  foie  chancellor.  On  the  other  hand,  in  Bar- 
badoes, the  governor  fits  in  council,  even  when  the  latter  are 
afting  in  a legiflative. capacity,  which  would  be  confidered, 
in  Jamaica,  as  improper  and  unconftitutionah  It  may  alfo 
be  obferved,  that  the  courts  of  grand  feflions,  common  pleas, 
and  exchequer,  in  Barbadoes,  are  diftinft  from  each  other  ; 
and  not,  as  in  Jamaica,  united  and  blended  in  one  fupreme 
court  of  judicature.  The  heat  of  the  climate  is  moderated 
by  the  trade-winds,  and  the  air  is  pure.  Its  produfts,  be- 
fides  what  we  have  already  mentioned,  are  the  palm,  tama- 


rinds, figs,  bananas,  cedar,  maftich,  cacao,  papas,  guavas, 
and  palmettoes.  Barbadoes  is  fituated  in  N.  lat.  130  10'. 
W.  long.  590.  See  Edwards’s  Hiftory  of  the  Weft  Indies, 
vol.  i.  p.  321 — 350. 

Barbadoes  Ba/lard-Cedar,  in  Botany . See  Cedrela. 

Barbadoes  Cherry.  See  Malpigia. 

Barbadoes  Flower -fence.  See  Poinciana. 

Barbadoes  Goofeberry.  See  Cactus  Perejh'ia. 

Barbadoes  Wild-Olive.  See  Bontia. 

Barbadoes  Tar , in  the  Materia  Medica.  See  Petro- 
leum Barbadenfe. 

BARBADOR,  Barbadera,  or  Cape  Barba,  in  Geo- 
graphy. See  Cape  Bara. 

BARBALIS,  in  Entomology , a fpecies  of  Phalana, 
that  feeds  on  the  trifolium pratenfe.  The  antenna;  pedlinated  ; 
feelers  Ihorter ; anterior  thighs  with  a projedling  beard. 
Fabricius. 

BARBALISSUS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  Beles,  a confi- 
derable  town  of  Afia,  in  Syria,  near  the  Euphrates,  E.S.E. 
of  Hierapolis.  This  is  the  Barbarifus  of  Ptolemy,  accord- 
ing to  M.  D’Anviile. 

BARBANA,  or  Barbenna,  a river  of  Illyrium,  which 
fprang  from  the  Labeatid  Marfh,  according  to  Livy. 

Barbana,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Iftria,  feven  miles 
N.N.E.  of  Pola. 

BARBANO,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
Adriatic,  near  the  coaft  of  Friuli.  N.  lat.  45°  45'.  E.  long. 
I3°  28'. 

BARBALONA,  Cape,  is  the  fouth  of  Smyrna  gulf, 
on  the  coaft  of  Afia,  at  the  eaft  extremity  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  nine  leagues  S.  by  W.  from  Porto  Gero. 

BARBAR,  a province  of  Abyflinia,  feparated  from  At- 
bara  by  the  river  Tacazze  ; the  capital  of  which  is  Gooz, 
which  fee. 

BARBARA,  in  Conchology,  a fpecies  of  Helix,  with 
an  oblong,  coarfe,  imperforated  (hell,  with  eight  wreaths, 
and  a fubrotund  lunated  aperture.  This  kind  inhabits  Al- 
gira.  Somewhat  refembles  helix  pupa,  but  is  not  above  half 
the  fize,  being  ufually  about  the  bignefs  of  a barley-corn. 
Gmel.  & c. 

Barbara,  in  Entomology , a fpecies  of  Formica  that  in- 
habits Africa,  and  is  as  large  as  F.  herculanea.  It  is  black, 
with  the  head,  antennas,  and  extremity  of  the  legs  ferru- 
ginous 
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giuous;  petiole  with  two  tnbercles.  Fabricius,  &c.  The 
head  is  large;  firft  joint  of  the  antennae  large  and  black. 

Barbara,  Bay  of  St.  in  Geography,  lies  on  the  fouth- 
weft  coaft  of  Terra  del  Fuego  in  South  America,  where 
at  two  leagues  S.  by  E.  from  cape  Noir,  are  two  rocky 
ifiets  ; but  no  land  is  feen  at  E.N.E.  from  the  Cape,  where 
is  probably  the  channel  of  St.  Barbara ; which  opens  into 
the  ftraits  of  Magellan.  Cape  Defolation  lies  to  the 
S.E. , the  entrance  is  open,  and  it  will  admit  a large  fleet  of 
Ihips. 

Barbara,  St.  Channel  of,  lies  on  the  fouth  Ihore  of  the 
ftraits  of  Magellan,  between  bay  de  Choifeul  and  Caicade 
bay.  It  is  iuppofed  to  communicate  with  the  bay  of 
St.  Barbara  ; its  entrance  on  that  fide  being  oppolite  to 
James’s  ifland.  It  has  been  thought  of  importance  to  explore 
this  fuppofed  channel  from  the  ftrait ; becaufe  it  would 
afford,  if  found  good,  a quick  and  fafe  paffage  into  the 
Southern  Pacific  ocean. 

Barbara,  St.  IJland,  the  fouthernmoft  of  two  iflands 
bearing  north  and  fouth  on  the  ealt  fide  of  the  canal  grande, 
or  principal  channel,  from  cape  Frio,  on  the  coaft  of  Brafil, 
to  the  bay  of  All  Saints.  It  has  two  good  roads  ; one  on 
the  fouth-weft,  and  another  on  the  north-eaft. 

Barbara,  St.  the  chief  town  of  New  Bifcay,  in  the  au- 
dience of  Galicia,  in  New  Spain,  in  North  America. 

Barbara,  St.  River,  lies  on  the  coaft  of  Africa,  to  the 
eaft  from  cape  Fermofa,  and  fix  leagues  weft  from  Baraba- 
lemo. 

Barbara,  St.  Canal  of,  lies  on  the  north-weft  of  America, 
near  the  coaft  of  New  Albion  ; the  north-weft  point  of  en- 
trance into  which  iscalled  point  Conception ; in  N.lat.  340  32' 
E.  long.  2390  54.  The  wefternmoft,  or  firft  ifland,  forming 
this  canal,  is  called  in  one  Spamfli  chart  St.  Miguel,  in 
another  St.  Barnardo  ; the  next  is  called  in  one  chart  Santa 
Rofa,  in  the  other  St.  Miguel ; and  nearer  the  canal  is  a 
third  ifland,  upon  which  is  a high  hill  called  in  the  Spanifh 
charts  Santa  Cruz.  The  coaft  continues  in  an  eafterly  direc- 
tion about  23  miles  from  point  Conception  to  a point  where  it 
takes  a foutherly  turn,  from  whence  the  country  gradually 
rifes  to  mountains  of  different  heights.  In  the  vicinity  of  the 
fliores,  which  are  compofed  of  low  cliffs  or  fandy  beaches, 
are  produced  fome  ftunted  trees  and  groveling  {hrubs;  and. 
r.otwithftanding  the  dreary  appearance  of  the  coaft,  it  feems 
to  be  well  inhabited,  as  feveral  villages  may  be  perceived  at 
no  great  diftance  from  one  another,  in  the  fmall  bays  01- 
coves  that  form  the  coaft.  The  inhabitants  ufe  canoes  of 
wood,  decorated  with  {hells;  and  traffic  with  their  filh  and 
ornaments  for  fpoons,  beads,  and  feiffars.  They  feemed, 
fays  Vancouver,  to  poflefs  great  fenfibdity  and  vivacity,  and 
yet  conducted  themfelves  with  the  moft  perfedt  decorum. 
Their  native  dialed!  was  unknown.  The  Spanifh 
miffion  of  Santa  Barbara,  and  alfo  that  of  Bueno  Ven- 
tura, are  fituated  at  a fmall  diftance  from  the  canal  of  Santa 
Barbara.  The  fliores  of  the  bay  or  roadftead  of  Santa  Bar- 
bara are  for  the  moft  part  low,  and  terminate  in  fandy 
beaches,  with  the  exception  of  the  weftern  point,  which  is  a 
fteep  cliff  of  moderate  elevation,  and  which  was  denominated 
by  Vancouver  Point  Felipe.  At  Santa  Barbara  the  latitude 
was  320  24',  the  variation  io°  15'  E.  and  the  longitude 
240-  43'.  The  tide  regularly  ebbed  and  flowed  every  fix 
hours,  its  rife  and  fall  being  about  three  or  four  feet;  and  it 
is  high  water  about  eight  hours  after  the  moon  paffes  the 
meridian.  Vancouver’s  Voyage,  vol.  ii.  p.  456. 

Barbara,  in  Logic,  the  firft  mode  of  the  firft  figure  of 
fyllogifms. 

A fyllogifm  in  barbara  is  that  whereof  all  the  propofitions 
are  univerfal  and  affirmative;  the  middle  term  being  the  fub- 
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jedt  in  the  firft  propofition,  and  attribute  or  predicate  in  the 
lecond. — For  example: 

“ BAR  Whoever  fuffers  a man  to  ftarve,  whom  he  ought 
to  fuftain,  is  a murderer: 

BA  Whoever  is  rich,  and  refufes  to  give  alms,  fuffers 
thofe  to  ftarve  whom  he  ought  to  fuftain. 

RA  Therefore,  whoever  is  rich,  and  refufes  to  give 
alms,  is  a murderer.” 

BARBARATA  Iflands,  in  Geography,  are  fituated  three 
leagues  weft  from  the  river  Turiano;  the  bay  of  Trifto  lies 
W.S.W.  from  them,  on  the  Spanifh  main;  and  thefe  iflands 
are  between  the  main  and  Venezuela,  nearly  weft  from 
the  latter. 

BARBAREEN.  See  Caltura. 

BARBARESQUE,  in  Zoology , the  name  given  by 
Buffon  to  the  Barbary  fquirrel;  feiurus  getulus  of  Schreber 
and  Gmelin. 

BARBARIA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  the  name  given  in 
the  Periplus  of  the  Erythreanfea  to  theklngdomof  Abyfiinia, 
now  called  Adel,  the  coaft  of  which  extends  from  the 
ftraits  of  Babelmandel  to  cape  Gardefan,  about  450  geo- 
graphical miles,  and  contains,  according  to  the  Periplus,  four 
principal  marts  or  anchorages,  called  by  the  general  name 
of  Tapera,  the  precife  fituation  of  which  is  not  afeertained. 
Abalites  was  fituated  near  the  ftraits,  Malao  may  be  fixed 
at  Delaqna,  and  Mundus  at  Zeyla  ; but  the  principal  port 
was  Mofullon , feated  on  a promontory,  a whole  degree  north 
of  Mundus;  and  this  fuits  no  other  point  on  the  coaft  but 
Barbara,  a town  on  an  ifland  clofe  to  the  fliore,  adjoining  to 
a narrow  cape  of  confiderable  extent. 

BARBARIAN,  in  Antiquity,  a name  given  by  the  ancient 
Greeks  to  all  thofe  who  were  notof  their  own  country,  or  who 
did  not  lpeak  the  Greek  language,  or  v/ho  did  not  fpeak  it 
fo  well  as  themfelves.  In  which  fenfe  the  word  lignified 
with  them  no  more  than  foreigner,  and  did  not  carry  that 
odium  with  it  which  it  does  now.  Strabo  derives  the  word 
(3xp€a,fo;  from  (3a.f6a.ffuv,  balbutire,  becaufe  foreigners  com- 
ing to  Athens  ufed  to  Hammer,  or  fpeak  coarfely  ; others 
derive  it  from  (3a p£«p,  a word  that  foreigners  frequently 
{tumbled  on,  which  yet  had  no  meaning. 

The  Greeks  had  fuch  an  high  opinion  of  the  pre-emi- 
nence to  which  they  were  raifed  by  civilization  and  fcience, 
that  they  feem  hardly  to  have  acknowledged  the  reft  of 
mankind  to  be  of  the  fame  fpecies  with  themfelves.  To 
every  other  people  they  gave  the  degrading  appellation  of 
Barbarians  ; and,  in  confequence  of  their  own  boailed  fupe- 
riority,  they  afferted  a light  of  dominion  over  them,  in  the 
fame  manner,  to  ufe  their  own  exprelfion,  as  the  foul  has  over 
the  body,  and  men  have  over  irrational  animals.  Extrava- 
gant as  this  pretenfion  may  now  appear,  it  found  admiffion, 
to  the  difgrace  of  ancient  philo fophy,  into  all  the  fchools. 
Ariftotle,  full  of  this  opinion,  in  fupport  of  which  he  em- 
ploys arguments  more  fubtle  than  folid  (Polit.  i.  c.  3 — 7.) 
advifed  .Alexander  to  govern  the  Greeks  like  fubjedls,  and 
the  Barbarians  as  flaves  ; to  confider  the  former  as  compani- 
ons, and  the  latter  as  creatures  of  an  inferior  nature.  But 
the  fentiments  of  the  pupil  were  more  enlarged  than  thofe 
of  his  mafter  ; and  his  experience  in  governing  men  taught 
the  monarch  what  the  fpeculative  fcience  of  the  philofopher 
did  not  difeover.  See  Plut.  de  Fortun.  Alex.  Orat.  i. 
Strabo,  lib.  i.  p.  1 1 6.  A. 

The  Greeks  gave  the  denomination  of  Barbarians  in  a 
peculiar  manner,  and  with  a contempt  blended  with  animo- 
fity,  to  the  Phrygians,  on  account  of  the  enmity  that  had 
iubfifted  between  them  fince  the  wars  of  Troy.  This  ap= 
pears  in  the  “ Oreftes”  of  Euripides,  and  in  the  fcholia 
upon  the  “Ajax  Maftigophorus”  of  Sophocles.  The  Ro= 
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mans  alfo,  in  imitation  of  the  Greeks,  called  all  other  peo» 
pie,  the  Greeks  excepted,  barbarian  ; and  the  compliment 
was  returned  to  them  by  the  inhabitants  of  other  nations. 
Thus  Ovid,  who  was  confidered  at  Rome  as  a polilhed 
courtier,  was  treated  in  Ins  exile  as  a barbarian  by  the  Getse, 
who  did  not  underhand  his  language,  which  was  the  idiom 
of  Rome.  Trift.  1.  v.  el.  io.  v.  37. 

“ Barbaras  hie  ego  fum  ; quia  non  intelligor  ulli : 

Et  rident  ftolidi  verba  Latina  Getie.” 

Under  the  lower  empire,  the  appellation  of  barbarian  be- 
came almoft  fynonymous  with  that  of  ftranger  or  foreigner. 
The  Burgundians  and  Franks,  who  were  eftablifhed  in  Gaul, 
were  there  called  barbarians  and  111  Italy  this  name  was 
given  to  the  Goths.  The  term  was  alfo  applied  by  the  52b 
canon  of  the  African  church  to  the  inhabitants  of  thofe 
provinces  which  had  not  fubmitted  to  the  Roman  empire  ; 
and  the  denomination  is  frequently  extended  by  Gregory  of 
Tours,  and  alfo  by  other  writers,  to  Pagans  as  contradillin- 
guifhed  from  Chriftians. 

BARBARIANA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  atown  ofSpain, 
placed  in  the  Anton.  Itin.  between  Atiliana  and  Graccuris. 

BARBARIC  Philosophy,  comprehends  that  of  all 
ancient  nations  among  whom  the  Greek  language  was  not 
fpoken.  It  has  long  been  a fubjeft  of  difpute,  whether 
philofophy  firft  appeared  among  the  Barbarians  or  among 
the  Greeks.  The  inhabitants  of  Greece,  who  were  at  an 
early  period  remarkable  for  literary  and  philofophical  vanity, 
and  who  foon  acquired  the  ufe  of  an  artificial  method  of 
philofophifing,  were  unwilling  to  allow  that  philolophy  hud 
any  exillence  iu  other  countries,  except  where  it  had  been 
borrowed  from  them.  They  could  not  perluade  thenifelves, 
that  the  mere  communication  of  precepts  of  wifdom  in  the 
fimple  form  of  tradition,  and  in  languages  harfli  and  diffo- 
nant  compared  with  their  own,  could  deferve  to  be  called 
philofophifing.  On  the  other  hand,  the  barbaric  nations  in 
their  turn  treated  the  Greeks  as  barbarians,  and  looked  upon 
them  as  children  in  philofophy.  Plato,  in  hisTimosus,  intro- 
duces a barbarian  as  inftructing  the  wife  Solon,  and  faying, 
“ You  Greeks  are  always  children  ; there  is  not  an  old  man 
among!!  you  ; you  have  no  Rich  thing  as  grey-headed  wif- 
dom.” In  this  perfuafion  they  were  the  more  confirmed, 
when  they  underftood  that  the  moft  learned  men,  and  the 
moft  ancient  philofophers  among  the  Greeks,  had  either 
been  Barbarians  by  birth,  or  inftru&ed  by  Barbarians  (fee 
Clemen.  Alex.  Stromata,  1.  i.  p.  302,  303.);  that  Pythago- 
ras, for  example,  was  a Tufcan,  Antifthenes  a Phrygian, 
Orpheus  a Thracian,  Thales  a Phenician  ; and  that  Thales, 
Pythagoras,  Plato,  and  others,  had  derived  their  knowledge 
from  Chaldsean  and  Egyptian  priefts.  Many  of  the  ChrTf- 
tian  fathers  efpoufed,  in  this  difpute,  the  caufe  of  the  Bar- 
barians, and  maintained,  with  great  vehemence,  and  with 
all  the  learning  they  could  command,  that  the  Barbaric  phi- 
lofophy was  the  fountain  of  all  the  wifdom  which  had  ap- 
peared among  the  Greeks,  except  fo  far  as  they  had  been 
indebted,  in  the  way  of  tradition,  to  divine  revelation.  This 
difpute,  however,  was  owing  to  the  want  of  diftind  ideas, 
and  an  accurate  ufe  of  terms ; and  can  in  reality  be  confi- 
dered as  nothing  more  than  a logomachy.  For  110  one  can 
uflcrt  that  the  barbaric  nations  were  wholly  inattentive  to 
wifdom,  or  ftrangers  to  even/  kind  of  knowledge,  human 
or  divine  : and,  on  the  other  fide,  it  cannot  be  queftioned, 
that  they  acquired  their  knowledge  rather  by  fimple  reflec- 
tion than  by  fcientinc  inveftigation,  and  that  they  tranfmit- 
t<  d it  to  pofterity  rather  by  tradition  than  by  demonftration. 
"Whereas  the  Greeks,  as  foon  as  they  began  to  be  civilized] 
difeovered  a general  propenfity  to  inquiry,  and  adopted  fei- 
feiitific  rules  and  methods  of  reafoning.  Hence  it  is  eafy  to 


perceive,  that  though  the  imprevemenr  of  philofophy  is  to 
be  alcribed  to  the  Greeks,  us  origin  is  to  be  fought  for 
among  the  Barbaric  nations.-  Tatiau,  in  Proem.  Clem.  Alex. 
Strom.  1.  i.  p,  302.  Origen  adv.  Celium,  1.  i.  Bcauiobre 
Hid.  du  Munich,  p.  2.  1.  i.  c.  2.  Scaliger  Exerc.  ii.  co  .tra 
Cardan,  p.  188.  Bos  Anirnadv.  ad  Script,  c.  ii.  p.  12.  Heu- 
man.  Ail.  Phil.  v.  ii.  p.  204.  Heurnii  Ant.  Phil.  Barb.  ed. 
Lugd.  Bat.  i6co. 

The  Barbaric  philofophy,  in  the  moft  extenfive  fenfe  of 
the  term,  and  in  its  reference  to  the  date  of  philofophy, 
from  the  earlieft  times  to  the  decline  of  the  Roman  republic, 
comprehends  that  of  the  eaftern  nations,  including  the  He- 
brews, Chaldeans,  Persians,  Indians,  Arabians, 
and  Phenictans  ; that  of  the  fouthern  nations,  or  Egyp- 
tians and  Ethiopians  ; that  of  the  weft  era  nations,  to 
which  we  may  refer  the  Celts,  the  Etrurians,  and  the 
Romans  ; and  that  of  tile  northern  nations,  including  the 
northern  Scythians,  Thracians,  Get.-e,  See.  among, 
whom  Abaris,  Anacharfis,  Toxaris,  andZamolxis,  obtained 
the  praife  of  wifdom.  See  Brucker’s  Hilt.  of  Philofophy  by 
Enfield,  vol.  i.  Introdudion. 

BARBARICA,  in  Entomology,  a fpecies  of  Buprestis, 
found  in  Barbary.  It  is  a fmall  infed  ; colour  above  braffy, 
beneath  coppery ; wing-cafes  very  entire  and  flightly 
lftriated.  Fabricius. 

Barbarica,  a fpecies  of  Chrysomela,  of  a braffy-green, 
with  five  red  lines  on  the  wing-cafes ; wings  fanguineous. 
Inhabits  Barbary.  Sulzer.  Gmelin. 

BARBARICARII,  in  Antiquity,  a kind  of  artifts,  who, 
with  threads  of  divers  colours,  exprelfed  the  figures  of  men, 
animals,  and  other  things  ; or,  as  others  deferibe  them, 
thofe  whofe  bufinefs  was  to  gild  and  decorate  fhields  and 
helmets  with  gold  and  filver. 

The  barbaricarii  were  io  called,  becaufe  they  learned  this 
kind  of  painting  from  the  Phrygians,  who  were  particularly 
denominated  barbarians,  in  regard  of  their  opposition  to  the 
Greeks ; though  the  name  is  iometimes  alfo  written  branba- 
ricarii. 

Barbaricarii  feem  alfo  to  have  been  ufed  forfoldiers  or 
officers,  who  wore  mafks  and  vizards  thus  adorned  with 
gold  and  filver. 

BARBARICUM,  in  y Indent  Writers , is  ufed  for  a mi- 
litary fliout,  raifed  by  the  foldiers  on  point  of  engagement. 
This  is  called  barbaricum  from  the  barbarians,  in  whofe  ar- 
mies this  method  of  fhouting  much  obtained.  The  fame 
appellation  was  given  to  a war  or  expedition  undertaken 
againft  the  barbarians.' — “ Quoufque  adipfum  tempus  quo  bar-, 
la  ricum  extortum  ejl  inter  nos  & vos.” 

Barbari  cum  was  alfo  ufed  for  an  armoury,  or  maga- 
zine, wherein  the  Greek  emperors  kept  the  fpoils  and  do- 
naries  taken  from  the  barbarians  in  the  time  of  war  or 
peace. 

Barbaricum,  in  the  Materia  Medica,  is  alfo  an  appella- 
tion given  by  the  modern  Greeks  to  rhubarb.  It  is  thus 
called  from  the  Sinus  Barbaricus,  by  the  way  of  which  this 
root  was  firft  brought  to  them. 

BARBARICUS,  in  Entomology,  a fpecies  of  Cimex 
( Reduvius ),  of  a black  colour  ; thorax  and  wing-cafes  ob- 
icure  ferruginous,  and  a little  white  line  on  the  middle  of 
the  fcutellum.  A native  of  Barbary,  Gmelin. 

Barbaricus,  in  Ornithology,  a fpecies  of  Rallus  that 
inhabits  Barbary.  It  is  ferruginous,  with  a black  bill ; 
wings  fpotted  with  white ; rump  white,  ftreaked  with  black ; 
white  below  ; legs  obfeure  brown.  Gmelin.  This  is  the 
Barbary  rail  of  I^atham. 

Ba  rbaricus,  a fpecies  of  Turdus,  of  a green  colour, 
with  the  breaft  fpotted  with  white  ; rump  and  tip  of  the 
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tail  yellow.  Gmelin.  This  is  the  Barbary  thrtifh  of  La- 
tham, and  grive  bajfette  tie  Barbaric  of  Buffon.  Inhabits 
Barbary  ; and  is  about  the  fize  of  the  miffel  thrufh. 

BARBARISM,  in  Grammar , denotes  an  offence  againft 
the  purity  of  ftyle  or  language. 

A barbarifm  differs,  according  to  Ifidore,  from  a barba- 
rous term-,  as  the  former,  for  inftance,  is  Latin,  though  cor- 
rupt or  mifufed  ; whereas  the  latter,  which  this  writer  calls 
barborologia,  is  a word  merely  foreign  intruded  into  Latin 
fpeech. 

In  general,  under  barbarifms  are  comprehended  things 
written,  fpoken,  declined,  or  conjugated  wrong  ; or  ufed 
in  a wrong  quantity,  or  in  an  unufual  fenfe ; as  when  a word 
is  ufed  which  is  foreign  to  the  language,  and  not  received 
by  the  better  and  purer  fort  of  writers  therein.  Such  are 
liper  for  liber,  fyllaba  for  fyllaba,  patri  for  patris , Icxi  for 
legit  ban  nits  for  profcriptio,  3cc. 

Barbarifm  is  often  charged,  with  great  juftice,  on  modern 
writers  in  the  learned  languages.  The  Latin  books  of  late 
ages  are  full  of  Anglicifms,  Gallicifms,  Germanicifms,  &c. 
according  to  the  country  of  the  author.  But  what  fliall 
we  fay  to  Cafp.  Scioppius,  who  accufes  Cicero  himfelf  of 
barbarifms  in  his  own  lansr-uagre  ? 

I here  are  great  diiputes  among  critics  concerning  barba- 
rifms in  the  New  Teftament. 

Divers  pious  perfons  are  flartled  at  the  apprehenfion  of 
any  thing  like  a barbarifm  in  the  infpired  books,  as  l'up- 
pofing  it  an  objedlion  to  the  infpiratiou  of  them  ; yet  this 
does  not  hinder  but  many  of  the  Jews,  after  Abarbanel  and 
others,  Hill  maintain  barbarifms  in  the  Old  Teilament ; in 
which  they  are  feconded  by  M.  Simon,  Le  Clerc,  and  others. 
The  latter  of  thefe  writings  abound  with  Chaldaifms  ; and 
the  books  of  Mofes  are  not  free  from  Egyptian  words. 

If  we  confider  that  among  native  Greeks  a barbarous 
idiom  could  only  mean  fuch  as  was  not  conformable  to  the 
rules  of  their  grammarians  and  rhetoricians,  and  to  the 
pradtice  of  their  writers  of  reputation,  it  may  be  conceded 
that  the  ftyle  of  the  New  Teifament  is  of  this  kind,  with- 
out derogating  from  the  charadter  of  the  apoftles  and  evan- 
gelifts,  without  impeaching  their  infpiration,  and  without 
injuring  the  authenticity  of  their  writings.  This  conceliion, 
the  molt  learned  and  oratorical  of  the  Greek  fathers,  as  for 
inftance  Origen  and  Chryfoftom,  did  not  fcruple  to  make  : 
and,  in  fuch  cafes,  it  mult  be  acknowledged  that  a native  of 
common  lenfe  is  a much  better  judge  than  any  learned  fo- 
reigner. Neverthelefs  many  have  contended  that  the  Greek 
of  the  New  Teftament  is  as  purely  claflical  as  that  of  the 
Attic  writers,  and  they  have  even  condemned  as  impious  he- 
retics thofe  who  have  dared  to  diftent.  It  has  been  afferted, 
that  the  contrary  implies  an  imperfection  inconfiftent  with 
divine  infpiration,  and  that  men  capable  of  fuch  a dodtrine 
were  not  only  impious,  but  were  guilty  of  the  fin  againft 
the  Holy  Ghoft.  And  yet  this  dodtrine  was  maintained  by 
Erafmus,  Luther,  Melandthon,  Camerarius,  Beza,  Drufius, 
Cafaubon,  Glaffius,  Gataker,  Solanus,  Olearius,  and  Vor- 
ftius  ; though  it  has  been  denied  by  Pfochenius,  Stolberg, 
Schmid,  Georgi,  and  Blackwall.  See  Ernefti  Inftitutio 
Interpretis  N.  T.  p.  41.  ed.  3tia.  Lipfise,  1775.  But  the 
advocates  for  this  divine  purity  have  not  only  betrayed  their 
ignorance  of  the  Greek  language,  but  a high  degree  of 
pedantry  in  eftimating  the  accuracy  of  language  beyond  its 
proper  value.  This  lall  miftake  has  happened  not  only  to 
the  warm  and  partial  friends,  but  likewiie  to  the  enemies  of 
Chriftianity,  who,  from  the  time  of  Celfus  to  the  1 8th  cen- 
tury, have  maintained,  that  a book  written  in  fuch  language 
is  neitherdivinely  infpired, nor  deferving attention  and  refpedfc. 
Both  parties  have  carried  their  zeal  and  their  fentiments 
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to  too  great  a length  ; and  they  would  hardly  confider  air 
abfolute  purity  of  ftyle,  and  a total  abfence  of  foreign 
words,  of  fuch  importance  as  to  make  the  contrary^ 
crime,  if  they  would  condefcend  to  quit  the  language  of 
the  fchools  for  that  of  common  hfe>  or  turn  their  attention 
from  the  language  of  the  dailies  to  thofe  that  are  in  com- 
mon ufe.  All  foreign  idioms,  fuch  as  Hebraifms  in  Greek, 
Greciims  in  Hebrew,  or  Latimlms  in  either,  may  be  com- 
prehended within  the  definition  of  barbarifm,  and  fome- 
times  even  of  foiecifm  ; but  thefe  words,  it  fhould  be  recol- 
ledtcd,  have  always  fomething  relative  in  their  fignification  ; 
that  turn  of  expreffion  being  a barbarifm  or  foiecifm  in  one 
language,  which  is  ftridtly  proper  in  another,  and  to  one 
clals  of  hearers  which  is  not  fo  to  another.  The  apoftle 
Paul  does  not  hefitate,  by  implication,  to  call  every  tongue 
barbarous  to  thofe  who  do  not  underltand  it.  1 Cor,  xiv. 

1 1 . Nor  does  it  make  any  difference,  as  appears  from  the 
whole  of  the  apoftle’s  argument,  even  if  what  is  fpoken  be 
fpoken  by  the  fpirit.  With  equal  reafon  we  may  fay  of 
thofe  foreign  idioms  in  any  tongue,  which  render  what  is 
faid  unintelligible  or  even  obfeure  to  the  natives,  that  in  re- 
fpedt  of  them  they  are  barbarifms.  Nor  will  any  judicious 
perfon  deny,  that  there  are  fome  idiomatical  expreftions  in 
the  New  Teftament,  which  mtift  have  puzzled  thofe  who 
were  abfolute  ftrangers  to  the  language  of  holy  writ.  Such 
idioms  the  writers  of  the  New  Teftament  would  naturally 
adopt.  They  occurred  in  the  Septuagint,  which  they  were 
in  the  habit  of  ufing  ; and  thefe  would  co-operate  towards 
infedting  their  ftyle  with  the  tendency,  which,  as  natives  of 
Paleftine,  they  would  derive  from  converfation,  to  intermix 
Hebraifms  and  Chaldaifms  in  their  writings.  If  we  would 
enter  thoroughly  into  the  idiom  of  the  New  Teftament, 
we  muft  familiarize  ourfelves  with  that  of  the  LXX  ; and 
if  we  would  enter  thoroughly  into  the  idiom  of  the  LXX, 
we  muft  accuftom  ourfelves  to  the  ftudy,  not  only  of  the 
original  of  the  Old  Teftament,  but  of  the  dialed!  fpoken 
in  Paleftine  between  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  the  Baby- 
lonifh  captivity  and  the  deitrudtion  of  Jerufalem  by  the 
Romans;  for  this  laft,  as  well  as  the  Hebrew,  has  aftedted 
the  language  both  of  the  old  Greek  tranllation  and  of  the 
New  Teftament. 

Belides,  it  is  proper  to  confider  in  relation  to  this  fubjedt, 
that  vulgarifms  and  foreign  idioms,  which  may  obtain  among 
ftrangers,  and  thofe  of  the  lower  ranks,  have  no  more  na- 
tural unfitnefs  to  convey  the  fenfe  which  they  that  ufe  them 
intend  to  convey  by  them,  than  the  terms  and  phrafes  which, 
in  confequence  of  the  preference  given  by  their  fuperiors, 
may  be  regarded  as  elegancies.  It  may  be  as  reafonably 
objected  againft  our  religion,  that  the  perfons  by  whom  it 
was  propagated  were  cholen  irom  a clafs  which  men  in  high 
life  account  the  dregs  of  the  people,  as  that  the  Holy  Spirit 
ftiould  accommodate  himfelf  to  the  language  of  thofe  who 
were  actually  chofen.  Nay,  language  as  well  as  drefs  being 
in  fad!  no  more  than  a fpecies  of  mode,  it  may  with  as  good 
reafon  be  maintained  that  the  ambaffadors  whom  Chrift  de- 
puted to  promulgate  his  doctrine,  fhould  have  been  habited 
like  gentlemen  and  men  of  fafhion,  as  that  they  ftiould  have 
fpoken  the  dialed!  of  fuch.  Should  it  be  allied,  why  did 
the  Holy  Spirit  chufe  to  deliver  fuch  important  truths  in  the 
barbarous  idiom  of  a few  obfeure  Galileans,  and  not  in  the 
polite  and  more  harmonious  {trains  of  Grecian  eloquence  ? 
The  anfwer  is  obvious  : — That  it  might  appear  beyond  con- 
tradidtion,  that  the  excellency  of  the  power  was  of  God, 
and  not  of  man.  Moreover,  the  writings  of  the  New  Tef- 
tament carry,  in  the  very  expreffion  and  idiom,  an  intrinfic 
and  irrefiftible  evidence  of  their  authenticity.  They  are 
fuch  as,  in  refpedt  of  ftyle,  could  not  have  been  written  but 
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by  .lews,  and  hardly  even  by  Jews  fupenor  ui i rank  and  edu- 
cation to  tliofe  whofe  names  they  bear  ; and  the  argument 
is  ftrengthened  by  confidering  that  under  them  homely  garo 
we  find  the  moft  exalted  fentiments,  the  clofeft  reafomng, 
the  pureil  morality,  and  the  founded  doftrine.  In  the  aiL- 
cuffion  of  this  fubjcft,  we  fliould  likewife  confider  he  Situ- 
ation and  character  of  the  perfons  for  wnofe  ufe  the  New 
Teftament  was  more  immediately  written.  1 hey  were  partly 
either  native  Jews,  or  pious  perfons  who  were  proieiytes  to 
the  doftrine  of  Mofes,  and  who,  by  continual  mtercourte 
with  native  Jews,  and  the  conflant  reading  of  the  UX, 
were  accuftomed  to  Jewiffi  Greek.  It  is  highly  probable 
therefore,  that  if  the  New.  Teftament  had  been  written  with 
Attic  purity,  it  would  have  been  unintelligible  to  many  ol 
its  earlieft  readers,  who  had  never  read  the  do  Alines  of "re- 
ligion in  any  other  dialed  than  .Tewilh  Greek.  We  (hall 
only  obferve  further  in  this  place,  tnat  a claffical  01  uncLn- 
fical  ft  vie  has  no  more  influence  on  the  divinity  of  the  New 
Teftament,  than  the  elegance  or  inelegance  of  the  hand  in 
which  it  is  written,  and  the  accuracy  or  inaccuiacy  of  the 
pronunciation  with  which  it  is  uttered.  . Whoever  is  accuf- 
tomed to  write  a bad  hand  would  certainly  not  improve  it 
by  infpiration  ; but  admitting  the  fad,  it  would  have  this 
unfortunate  confequence,  that  no  one  accuftomed  to  the 
hand  would  in  its  improved  ftate  believe  it  to  be  genuine. 
There  is  no  reafon  to  believe,  that  infpiration  would  amend 
a faulty  pronunciation;  and  the  writers  of  the  different 
parts  of  the  Bible  have  undoubtedly  fpoken  in  the  fame 
manner,  both  before  and  after  the  effufions  of  the  Holy 
Ghoft.  If  thefe  failings  then  are  confiftent  with  fuperna- 
tural  endowments,  “ I can  fee  no  reafon,”  fays  Michaelis, 
“ for  drawing  an  argument  againft  the  divinity  of  the  New 
Teftament  from  its  vulgarifms,  or  even  from  its  grammatical 
errors.”  A particular  account  of  the  writings  of  thofe 
authors,  who  have  engaged  in  the  controverfy  relating  to 
the  purity  of  the  language  of  the  New  Teftament,  may  be 
feen  in  Walchii  Bibliotheca  Theologica,  t.  iv.  p.  276—289, 
See  alfo  Fabr.  Bib.  Grasc.  t.  iv.  p.  224 — 227.  Michaelis’s 
Introd.  to  the  New  Teftament  by  Marfli,  vol.  i.  ch.  4.  $ 4. 
p.  116,  &c.  Campbell  on  the  Four  Gofpels.  Prelimin. 
Diff.  vol.  i.  p.  13,  &c.  See  more  on  this  fubjed  under  the 
articles  Inspiration,  and  Language  of  the  New  Testa- 


ment. 

Barbarism,  Barlarles,  is  alfo  ufed  for  that  rudenefs  of 
mind,  wherein  the  underftanding  is  neither  furnifhed  with 
ufeful  principles,  nor  the  will  with  good  inclinations. 

BARBARISSOS,in^n«’f«/  Geography,  a townofAfia, 
in  Syria,  in  the  Chalybonitide  country.  Ptolemy. 

BARBARIUM  Promontorium , a promontory  of  Lufi- 
tania,  placed  by  Ptolemy  fouth  of  the  city  of  Olios-Hippon, 
or  Oliofcipon,  Olelipo,  or  Lifbon,  in  390  45'  N.  latitude. 

BARBARO,  Fr/incis,  in  Biography , a noble  and 
leasned  Venetian,  was  born  in  1398,  and  diftinguilhed  by 
his  love  of  literature,  and  his  talents  for  public  bufinefs. 
Under  the  learned  Grecian  Chryfoloras,  he  acquired  that 
profound  knowledge  both  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  langua- 
ges, of  which  he  gave  Ipeciinens  in  his  tranflations  of  Plu- 
tarch’s lives,  of  Ariftides,  and  Cato,  and  in  his  elegant  moral 
wprk,  written  in  Latin,  intitled  “ De  Re  Uxoria,”  and 
firft  publifhed  without  his  name,  in  qto.  at  Paris,  in  1515. 
This  work  furnilhes  ufeful  inftrudions  with  regard  to  the 
choice  of  a wife,  and  the  duties  of  wives  and  mothers. 
Fie  was  alfo  the  author  of  fome  orations  and  letters,  which 
manifeit  good  tafte  and  an  amiable  temper.  In  all  the  pub- 
lic offices  which  Barbaro  fuftained,  he  difplayed  eminent 
virtues.  Whilft  he  was  govenor  of  Brefeia,  he  had  oeca- 
fion  for  the  exercife  both  of  courage  and  diferetion.  The 
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city  was  divided  into  two  violent  faftions,  which  he  prevailed 
upon  to  unite,  and  to  aft  in  concert  for  the  public  good  ; 
and  though  at  the  fame  time  it  was  befieged  by  the  Milanefe 
forces  under  the  great  commander  Piccinino,  and  fuffered 
much  by  famine  and  difeafe,  he  at  length,  after  a protrafted 
fiege  of  three  years,  obliged  the  enemy  to  retire.  He  died 
much  regretted  by  his  countrymen,  in  1454,  at  the  age  of 
fifty-fix  years.  His  letters  were  collefted  and  printed  at 
Brelcia  in  1743.  Gen.  Dift. 

Barbaro,  Ermolao,  the  elder,  was  the  nephew  of  the 
preceding,  and  diftinguilhed  by  his  early  acquaintance  with 
the  Greek  language,  infomuch  that  at  twelve  years  of  age 
he  tranflated  many  of  iEfop’s  fables  into  Latin.  He  was 
advanced,  at  the  age  of  thirty  years,  by  pope  Eugenius,  to 
the  epifcopal  fee  of  Trevigi;  and  ten  years  afterwards 
he  was  tranflated  to  that  of  Verona,  where  lie  died  in 
1470,  aged  fixty  years.  He  left  tranflations  of  Greek 
authors. 

Barbaro,  Ermolao,  or  Hermolaus  Barbarus,  the 
younger,  was  the  grandfon  of  Francis  Barbaro,  and  born  at 
Venice,  in  the  year  1454.  In  very  early  life  he  was  eminently 
diftinguilhed  by  his  genius,  application,  and  proficiency ; and 
at  the  age  of  fourteen  years  he  received  from  the  hand  of 
the  emperor  Frederic  the  poetic  crown.  At  lixteen,  he  un- 
dertook the  tranflation  of  Themiftius,  which  was  publifhed 
feven  years  afterwards.  Having  graduated  in  the  fchool  of 
Padua  in  jurifprudence  and  philofophy,  he  returned  to  Ve- 
nice, and  devoted  himfelf  entirely  to  affairs  of  ftate.  How- 
ever, after  an  interval  of  twelve  years,  he  refumed  his  ftudies 
with  frelh  ardour  ; and,  particularly  attached  to  the  Greek 
language,  he  read  leftures  without  gratuity,  in  his  own 
houfe,  upon  Demofthenes,  Theocritus,  and  Ariltotle,  which 
were  very  numeroufly  attended.  At  the  age  of  thirty-two 
years,  he  was  fent  ambaffador  to  the  emperor  Frederic,  who 
conferred  upon  him  the  honour  ofknighthood  ; and  in  con- 
fequence of  a fubfequent  embaffy  to  pope  Innocent  VIII. 
that  pontiff  created  him  patriarch  of  Aquileia.  This  office 
he  accepted,  though  the  laws  of  Venice  had  prohibited  its 
minifters  from  accepting  any  dignity  from  any  foreign  prince, 
without  the  confent  of  the  republic  ; and  for  his  oppofition 
to  this  order,  the  Venetians  pronounced  upon  him  a fentence 
of  perpetual  exile.  For  preventing  its  execution  he  wiflied 
to  relinquilh  the  patriarchate ; but  the  pope  refufed  to  accept 
the  renunciation.  From  this  time,  he  refided at  Rome;  but 
upon  the  accefs  of  the  plague,  he  removed  into  the  coun- 
try, which,  however,  afforded  him  no  afylum  ; for  he  was 
feized  with  this  malady,  and  died  in  the  year  1493. 

Befides  the  tranflation  of  Themiftius,  Hermolaus  publilhed 
verfions  of  Diofcorides,  and  of  the  rhetoric  of  Ariftotle ; 
an  abridgement  of  the  moral  and  phyfical  doftrine  of  that 
philofopher;  two  large  works  upon  Pliny,  one  intitled 
“ Conftitutiones  Plinianse,”  the  other  “ Conftitutiones  Se- 
cond® ;”  “ Correftions  of  Pomponius  Mela  ;”  and  an 
“ Explanation  of  the  more  difficult  words  in  Pliny.”  He 
boafted  that  he  had  correfted  5000  errors  in  the  text  of 
Pliny,  and  300  in  that  of  Mela.  Although  he  is  charged 
with  having  been  too  free  in  his  conjeftural  emendations, 
he  exercifed  great  ingenuity  and  induftry  in  thefe  labours. 
The  illuftrious  Lorenzo  de’  Medici  treated  him  with  great 
refpeft,  and  when  he  was  at  Florence  on  an  embaffy  from 
the  republic  of  Venice,  entertained  him  very  liberally  and 
offered  him  the  ufe  of  his  villa  and  library  for  the  profecu- 
tion  of  his  ftudies.  “ Hermolaus  is  certainly  entitled  to 
rank  in  the  firft  clafs  of  learned  men,  at  a period  when 
claffical  learning  was  the  firft  and  almoft  the  foie  objeft  of 
attention  : nor  is  it  any  depreciation  of  his  merit  as  a 
fcholar,  whatever  it  may  be  of  his  charafter  as  a philofo- 
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pher,  if  the  whimfical  ftory  be  true,  that,  being1  exceed- 
ingdy  perplexed  concerning  the  meaning  of  Ariftoile’s 
ESk?>fxux>  a term  which  lias  perhaps  never  been  underilood, 
he  endeavoured,  or  pretended  to  confult  the  devil  upon 
the  fu^et!.”  Gefner  in  Bibliothec.  Gen.  Died. 

BARBAROSSA,  io  called  from  the  red  colour  of 
their  beard,  Ante  or  Horuc,  and  Hayradin,  were  the  fons 
of  a potter  of  the  ifland  of  Lefbos,  or  as  fome  fay,  of  a 
Sicilian  renegado  ; who,  prompted  by  a reftlefs  and  enter- 
prifing  fpirit,  forfook  their  father’s  trade,  and  joined  a 
crew  of  pirates.  They  foon  diltinguifhed  themfelves  by 
their  valour  and  activity,  and  becoming  mailers  of  a fmall 
brigantine,  earned  on  their  infamous  trade  with  fuch  con- 
duct and  fuccefs,  that  they  aifembled  a fleet  of  twelve 
galleys,  befides  many  veffels  of  fmaller  fotce.  Of  this 
fleet,  Horuc,  the  elder  brother,  was  admiral,  and  Hayradin 
fecond  in  command,  but  with  almoft  equal  authority. 
They  called  themfelves  the  friends  of  the  fea,  and  the  ene- 
mies of  all  who  fail  upon  it  ; and  their  names  foon  became 
terrible  from  the  ilraits  of  the  Dardanels  to  thofe  of  Gibral- 
tar. Whilil  they  were  afting  as  Corfairs,  they  adopted 
the  ideas  and  acquired  the  talents  of  conquerors.  They 
often  carried  the  prizes  which  they  took  on  the  coails  of 
Spain  and  Italy,  to  which  they  extended  their  depreda- 
tions about  the  year  1504,  into  the  ports  of  Barbary ; and 
enriching  the  inhabitants  by  the  fale  of  their  booty,  and 
the  thoughtlefs  prodigality  of  their  crews,  they  were 
welcome  gueils  in  every  place  at  which  they  touched. 
The  convenient  fltuation  of  thefe  harbours,  lying  fo  near 
the  greateft  commercial  Hates  at  that  time  in  Chriftendom, 
made  the  brothers  wifh  for  an  eftablifhmeut  in  that  coun- 
try. An  opportunity  occurred  for  this  purpofe,  which 
they  eagerly  ieized  and  improved  to  their  own  advantage. 
Eutemi,  king  of  Algiers,  having  made  feveral  unfuccefstui 
attempts  for  taking  a fort  which  the  Spaniflt  governors  of 

0 ran  had  built  not  far  from  his  capital,  fought  the  affill- 
ance  of  Horuc,  whofe  valour  the  Africans  coniidered  as  ir- 
refiftible.  The  aftive  corfair  gladly  accepted  the  invitation, 
and  leaving  his  brother  Hayradin  with  the  fleet,  marched 
at  the  head  of  5000  men  to  Algiers,  where,  in  the  year 

1 c 1 6,  he  was  received  as  their  deliverer.  Such  a force 
gave  him  the  command  of  the  town.  The  ambitious  con- 
queror, having  fecrctly  murdered  the  monarch  whom  he 
came  to  afiift,  caufed  himfelf  to  be  proclaimed  king  of 
Algiers  in  his  Head.  He  then  proceeded  to  eibablifh  the 
authority  which  he  had  ufurped,  by  arts  fuited  to  the 
genius  of  the  people  whom  he  had  to  govern  ; by  un- 
bounded liberality  to  thofe  who  favoured  his  promotion  ; 
and  by  cruelty  as  unbounded  towards  all  whom  he  had 
any  reafon  to  diftruft.  Having  detedted  and  defeated  a 
-confpiracy  formed  again!!  him  by  the  Arabs,  and  obliged 
the  king  of  Tunis,  who  marched  to  their  fuccour  with  a 
powerful  army  into  the  territory  of  Algiers,  to  feek  refuge 
in  the  mountains ; Barbaroffa  laid  fiege  to  T unis,  made 
himfelf  mailer  of  it,  and  was  acknowledged  as  fovereign. 
He  then  attacked  the  neighbouring  king  of  Tremecen, 
vanquifhed  him  in  battle,  and  added  his  dominions  to  thofe 
of  Algiers.  At  the  fame  time  he  continued  his  depreda- 
tions on  the  coaft  of  Spain  and  Italy  ; and  the  devaftations 
which  he  committed  obliged  Charles  V.,  at  the  beginning 
of  his  reign,  to  furnifh  the  marquis  de  Comares,  governor 
of  Oran,  with  troops  fufficient  to  attack  him.  That 
officer,  affifted  by  the  dethroned  king  of  Tremecen,  executed 
the  commiflion  with  fuch  fpirit  and  fuccefs,  that  Barbaroffa’s 
troops  being  defeated  in  feveral  encounters,  he  himfelf  was 
ffiut  up  in  the  citadel  of  Tremecen.  After  defending  it  to 
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the  laft  extremity,  he  was  reduced  by  the  apprehenfloiw 
of  famine  to  the  neceflity  of  attempting  an  eicape  by  a 
fubterraneous  paffage  ; and  in  order  to  delay  the  purfuit, 
he  fcattered  his  treafures  upon  the  road.  At  length  the 
Spaniards  overtook  him  on  the  banks  of  the  Huexda,  eight 
leagues  from  Tremecen ; and  here  Barbaroffa  with  his 
Turkifh  followers  fought  for  fome  time  with  an  obilinate 
valour,  but  they  were  at  laft  totally  defeated,  and  the  con- 
queror himfelf  was  fluin,  in  the  forty -fourth  year  of  his  age, 

A.D.  1518. 

His  brother  Hayradin,  known  likewife  by  the  name  of 
Barbaroffa,  affumed  the  feeptre  of  Algiers  with  the  fame 
ambition  and  abilities,  but  with  better  fortune.  Elis  reign 
being  undifturbed  by  the  Spaniards,  who  were  fully  em- 
ployed in  the  wars  among  the  European  powers,  he  regu- 
lated with  admirable  prudence  the  interior  police  of  his 
kingdom,  carried  on  his  naval  operations  with  great  vigour, 
and  extended  his  conquefts  on  the  continent  of  Africa. 
For  his  greater  fecurity,  he  put  his  dominions  under  the 
protection  of  the  Grand  Signior,  and  received  from  him  a 
body  of  Turkilh  foldiers  fufficient  for  his  defence  again!! 
domeftic  as  well  as  foreign  enemies.  Solyman  at  length 
A.D.  1533,  offered  him  the  command  of  the  Turkifh  fleet 
in  oppolition  to  Andrew  Doria,  who  was  the  greateft  fea- 
officer  of  that  age.  Barbaroffa,  proud  of  this  dillinClion, 
repaired  to  Conftantinople,  and  with  a wonderful  verfati- 
litv  of  mind,  combined  the  addrefs  of  a courtier  with  the 
boldnefs  of  a corfair,  and  thus  gained  the  entire  confidence 
of  the  fultan  and  his  vizier.  To  them  he  communicated 
a fcheme  which  he  had  formed  of  making  himfelf  mailer 
of  Tunis,  the  moft  flourifhing  kingdom,  at  that  time,  on 
the  coait  of  Africa  ; and  as  they  approved  the  fcheme, 
they  furniflied  him  with  every  thing  he  demanded  for  carry- 
ing it  into  execution.  Availing  himfelf  of  the  iutelline 
divifions  of  the  kingdom,  and  making  perfidious  ufe  of  the 
name  and  intereft  of  Abrafchid,  an  exiled  prince,  whom  he 
deceived  and  imprifoned,  he  was  fupported  by  a powerful  fleet 
and  a numerous  army.  His  fleet  confifted  of  250  veffels, 
with  which  he  failed  towards  Africa  ; and  after  ravaging 
the  coafts  of  Italy,  he  appeared  before  Tunis.  Elaving 
landed  his  men,  he  announced  his  intention  of  afferting  the 
right  of  Abrafchid,  whom  he  pretended  to  have  left  lick 
on  board  of  the  admiral  galley,  but  who  was  in  reality 
confined  in  the  feraglio  at  Conftantinople,  and  who  was 
never  heard  of  more.  The  fort  of  Goletta,  which  guards 
the  bay,  foon  fubmitted,  and  the  inhabitants  of  E'unis 
declared  unanimoufly  in  favour  of  Abrafchid  ; fo  that  the 
gates  were  open  to  Barbaroffa,  whom  they  coniidered  as 
the  reftorer  of  their  lawful  fovereign.  But  as  Abrafchid 
did  not  appear,  they  foon  began  to  fufpebt  their  corfair’s 
treachery  ; and  with  arms  in  their  hands,  furrounded  the 
citadel  into  which  Barbaroffa  had  led  his  troops.  Their 
attack,  however  ardent  and  impetuous,  was  of  no  avail ; and 
they  were  forced  to  acknowledge  Solyman  as  their  fovereign, 
and  to  fubmit  to  himfelf  as  his  viceroy.  Having  put  the 
kingdom  into  a proper  pofture  of  defence,  he  extended 
his  depredations  to  the  Chriftian  Hates,  fo  that  complaints 
of  his  outrages  were  conveyed  to  the  emperor  Charles  by 
his  fubjedls  both  in  Spain  and  Italy.  The  emperor  con- 
cluded a treaty  with  Muley-Hafcen,  the  exiled  king 
of  Tunis,  who  implored  his  affiftance;  and  made 
preparations  for  invading  Tunis.  His  fleet  confifted  of 
nearly  500  veffels,  and  they  had  on  board  above  30,000 
regular  troops.  The  armament  failed  from  Cagliari,  and 
after  a profperous  navigation,  landed  within  fight  of  Tunis. 
Barbaroffa  affembled  at  Tunis  for  oppofing  the  imperial 
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army,  a force  ccmpofed  of  20,000  horfey  together  with  a 
valt  body  of  foot.  By  the  redudion  of  the  Goletta,  after 
an  obftinate  defence  by  6oco  Turkiffi  foldiers  under  the 
command  of  Sinan,  a renegado  Jew,  the  braveft  and  moit 
experienced  of  all  Barbarofla’ s cori'airs,  the  emperor  became 
mailer  of  the  fleet,  confifting  of  eighty-feven  galleys  and 
galliots,  together  with  the  arfenal,  and  300  cannon  molt  y 
of  brafs,  that  were  planted  on  the  ramparts.  _ In  thele 
circumftances,  however,  Barbaroffa’neither  loft  his  courage, 
nor  abandoned  the  defence  of  Tunis.  But  as  the  walls 
were  extremely  weak  as  well  as  extenfive,  he  determined 
to  advance  with  his  army,  amounting  to  50,000  men, 
towards  the  imperial  camp,  and  to  decide  the  fate  01  his 
kingdom  by  the  iffue  of  a battle.  Having  communicated 
his  refolution  to  his  principal  officers,  he  propofed  to  provide 
againft  the  danger  of  a mutiny  among  the  Chriftian  Haves, 
during  the  abfence  of  the  army,  by  maffacring  10,000  01 
them  before  he  began  his  march.  The  barbarity  of  the 
propofal  filled  his  officers  with  horror  ; and  Barbarofla, 
dreading  their  refentment,  confented  to  fpare  the  lives  of 
the  Haves.  The  emperor’s  army  which  fuffered  inconceive- 
able  hardfhips  in  their  march  over  burning  fands,  foon 
came  up  with  the  Moors  and  Arabs  under  the  command  of 
Barbarofla,  who  were  fo  completely  routed,  that,  notwith- 
ftanding  all  his  efforts  to  rally  them,  he  was  hurried  along 
with  them  in  their  flight  back  to  the  city.  This  was  found 
a fcene  of  confufion  ; fome  of  the  inhabitants  were  flying 
with  their  families  and  effeds  ; others  were  opening  the 
gates  to  the  conquerors  ; the  Turkiffi  foldiers  were  retreat- 
ing ; and  the  citadel  was  in  poffeffion  of  the  Chriftian  Haves. 
Barbarofla,  difappointed  and  enraged,  fled  precipitately  to 
Bona  ; and  Tunis  furrendered  to  the  vidorious  army  of  the 
emperor.  But  the  luftre  of  this  vidory  was  tarniffied  by 
the  exceffes  of  the  foldiers  : who  facrificed  more  than  30,000 
of  the  innocent  inhabitants,  and  carried  away  10,000  of  them 
as  Haves.  Barbarofla  efcaped  firft  to  Algiers,  and  then 
repaired  to  Conftantinople,  where  he  was  received  again 
into  favour,  and  fent  with  a fleet  to  ravage  Calabria.  Having 
perfuaded  Solyman  to  make  war  on  the  Venetians,  he 
committed  great  devaluations  in  the  ifle  of  Corfu,  and  after- 
wards made  an  expedition  to  the  coaft  of  Arabia  Felix, 
when  he  reduced  all  Yemen  under  the  Turkiffi  dominion. 
In  a fubfequent  war  between  the  Turks  and  Venetians,  he 
took  many  iflands  in  the  Archipelago.  In  1538  he  croffed 
ever  to  Candia,  and  made  an  unfuccefsful  attempt  on 
Canea.  From  thence  he  retired  to  the  Ambracian  gulf, 
where  he  was  overtaken  by  the  Chriftian  fleet  under  the 
famous  Andrew  Doria.  By  his  Ikilful  manoeuvres  he  not 
•only  avoided  the  danger  that  threatened  him,  but  gained 
fome  partial  advantages,  and  caufed  Doria  to  mafte  a hafty 
retreat  to  Corfu.  In  1539  he  recovered  Caftel  Nuovo 
from  the  confederates.  In  1543,  Barbarofla  left  Conftan- 
tinople with  a powerful  fleet  ; and  proceeding  to  the  Faro 
of  Meffina,  took  Reggio,  and  facked  the  coaft  of  Italy. 
He  then  befieged  and  took  Nice  ; but  when  Doria  ap- 
proached with  his  fleet,  Barbarofla  avoided  him  ; and 
remaining  in  thofe  feas during  winter,  he  next  fpring  ravaged 
the  coalts  and  iflands  of  Italy,  and  then  returned  with 
many  prifoners  to  Conftantinople.  During  the  remaining 
period  of  his  life,  he  fuperintended  the  naval  affairs  of 
the  grand  fignior,  and  purfued  that  voluptuous  courfe 
to  which  he  had  been  habituated,  amidft  a number  of  fair 
captives  ; and  died  at  the  age  of  eighty  years,  in  1547, 
leaving  his  fon  Haffan  in  poffeffion  of  the  viceroyalty  of 
Algiers,  and  heir  to  all  his  property.  With  the  ferocity  of 
a Turk  and  Corfair,  Barbarofla  pofiefled  fome  generous 


fentiments,  and  obtained  a charader  for  honour  and  fidelity 
to  liis  engagements.  Mod.  Un.  Hift.  vol.  x.  p.  66,  & c. 
vol.  xv.  p.  14,  &c.  Robertfon’s  Hift,  of  Charles  V.  vol.  iii. 
p.  97,  &c.  Gen.  Biog.  See  Algiers. 

Barbarossa,  in  Entomology,  a fpecies  of  Scarabaeu s, 
delcribed  by  Fabricius  as  a native  of  New  Holland.  The 
anterior  part  of  the  thorax  is  fcabrous ; horns  of  the  head 
recurved  and  ffiort. 

BARBAROUS,  in  a general fenfe,  denotes  fomething 
that  partakes  of  the  quality  of  Barbarism  ; and  in  thi* 
fenfe,  the  term  is  applied  to  a nation,  age,  writer,  word, 
or  the  like.  Barbarous  Latin  words  are  innumerable  ; 
the  fchoolrnen  abound  with  them  ; the  chemifts,  phyficians, 
and  lawyers  can  fcarcely  write  intelligibly  without  them. 
Du-Cange  has  given  two  large  volumes  in  folio  of  barba- 
rous Latin  words,  and  as  many  of  barbarous  Greek  words. 
The  modern  or  vulgar  Greek  is  fometimes  called  barbarous 
Greek,  “ barbaro-Greca,”  or  “ Greco-barbara  lingua.” 
Langius  haspubliffied  “Philologia Barbaro-Greca,”  “Gram- 
rnatica  Barbaro-Greca,”  or  “Gloffarium  Barbaro-Grecum.” 

BARBARUS,  in  Entomology,  a fpecies  of  Papilio. 
( Pleb.  Rur.)  The  wings  are  without  tails,  and  blueiffi; 
beneath  fpotted  all  over  with  brown,  and  two  fpots  behind. 
Gmelin. 

Barbarus,  a fpecies  of  Tenebrio,  of  a black  colour, 
and  very  gloffy ; thorax  orbiculated  ; anterior  margin  of 
the  ffiield  of  the  head  elevated,  This  is  about  the  middle 
fize  : wing-cafes  joined.  Brander,  See. 

Barbarus,  a fpecies  of  Cryptocephalus  that  inha- 
bits Barbary.  The  antenniE  are  ferrated;  body  hairy, 
obfeure,  braffy.  Found  on  compofite  flowers.  Fabricius. 

Barbarus,  in  Ichthyology , a fpecies  of  Syngnathus, 
found  in  European  feas.  It  has  neither  caudal  nor  anal 
fin  ; body  fix-fided.  Gmelin.  In  the  dorfal  fin  are  about 
forty-three  rays  ; and  in  the  pedoral  fin  twelve  rays  ; body 
olive  with  faint  blueiffi  tranfverfe  lines. 

Barbarus,  in  Ornithology,  a fpecies  of  Vultur  that 
inhabits  Barbary,  and  fome  other  parts  of  Africa.  It  is  of 
a blackiffi  brown ; beneath  white,  inclining  to  brown  ; 
legs  woolly;  toes  lead  colour;  claws  brown.  Gmelin. 
This  is  •vultur  barbatus,  Briff.  Orn.  and  bearded  vulture  of 
Edwards  and  Latham. 

Barbarus,  a fpecies  of  Falco,  called  by  the  Engliffi 
writers  Barbary  falcon  ; the  cere  and  legs  are  yellowiffi; 
body  blueilh,  fpotted  with  brown ; breaft  immaculate; 
tail  banded.  Gmelin.  The  length  of  the  bird  is  feven- 
teen  inches,  and,  as  its  name  implies,  it  is  a native  of  Bar- 
bary. 

BARB  ARY,  in  Geography,  the  northern  trad  of  Africa, 
is  one  of  the  three  diftind  parts  of  North  Africa,  accord- 
ing to  the  diftribution  of  major  Rennel,  and  lying  along  the 
Mediterranean.  See  Africa. 

As  to  the  origin  of  the  name  of  Barbary,  we  have  a 
variety  of  conjectures.  Some  fuppofe,  that  theRomans, 
after  they  had  conquered  this  large  trad,  gave  it  the  name 
by  way  of  contempt  or  diflike  of  the  rude  and  barbarous 
manners  of  the  natives.  Marmol  deduces  it  from  the 
Arabic  word  “Berber,”  a name  given  by  the  Ai'abs  to  the 
ancient  inhabitants,  and  which  they  retain  to  this  day  in 
many  parts  of  this  trad,  efpecially  along  the  ridge  of  the 
Great  Atlas,  where  they  are  very  numerous,  and  which  was 
given  to  them  by  their  new  invaders  on  account  of  the  bar- 
rennefs  of  their  country.  Leo  Africanus  fays  that  it  was 
given  to  thefe  people  on  account  of  their  ftrange  language, 
which  appeared  to  them  an  inarticulate  murmur,  the  Arabic 
word  “barbar,”  fignifying  “ a murmuring  found  or  noife.” 
6 Others 
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Others  derive  it  from  “ bar”  twice  repeated,  which  fignifies 
a “ defert,”  which  was  its  ancient  ftate  ; accordingly,  they 
fay  tliat  the  fugitive  king  Ifrik,  from  whom  it  is  pretended 
the  whole  African  continent  derived  its  name,  when  cloiely 
purfued  by  his  enemies  in  his  flight  out  of  Arabia  Felix, 
and  hefitating  what  courfe  to  purfue,  was  directed  by  fome 
of  his  retinue  by  thefe  words,  “ Bar,  Bar,”  that  is  “ To  the 
Defert,  To  the  Defert.” 

The  hi ifory  of  the  word  “ Barbar,”  fays  Gibbon  (Rom. 
Emp.  vol.  ix.  p.  463  :),  may  be  claflcd  under  four  periods. 
1.  In  the  time  of  Homer,  when  the  Greeks  and  Afiatics 
might  probably  ufe  a common  idiom,  the  imitative  found  of 
“ Bar-bar,”  was  applied  to  the  ruder  tribes,  whofc  pro- 
nunciation was  moll  harfli,  whofe  grammar  was  moll  detec- 
tive. Keeps?  Bap/3apo?uvot  ( Iliad,  ii.  867.  with  the  Oxford 
Scholialt,  Clarke’s  Annotation,  and  Henry  Stephens’s  Greek 
Thefaurus,  tom.  i.  p.  720.)  2.  From  the  time,  at  leak,  of 

Herodotus,  it  was  extended  to  all  the  nations  who  were 
ilrangers  to  the  language  and  manners  of  the  Greeks.  3.  In 
the  age  of  Plautus,  the  Romans  fubmitted  to  the  infult 
(Pompeius  Feftus,  1.  ii.  p.  48.  ed.  Dacier),  and  freely  gave 
themfelves  the  name  of  Barbarians.  They  infenfibly  claim- 
ed an  exemption  for  Italy,  and  her  fnbjedl  provinces,  and 
at  length  removed  the  difgraceful  appellation  to  the  favage 
or  hollile  nations  beyond  the  pale  of  the  empire.  4.  In 
every  fenfe,  it  was  due  to  the  Moors ; the  familiar  word  was 
borrowed  from  the  Latin  provincials  by  the  Arabian  con- 
querors, and  has  jukly  fettled  as  a local  denomination  ( Bar- 
bary) along  the  northern  coaft  of  Africa. 

Barbary  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Mediterranean  fea, 
which  divides  it  from  Europe,  on  the  call  by  Egypt,  on 
-the  fouth  by  Sahara,  Zaara,  or  the  Defert,  and  on  the  weft 
by  the  Atlantic  ocean.  Its  utmoft  extent  from  eaft  to  weft, 
that  is,  from  cape  Non,  on  the  moft  weftern  coaft  of  Morocco, 
to  the  confines  of  Egypt,  is  almoft  37  degrees,  that  is  from 
IO°W.  to  z6\  E.  long,  or  about  2200  geographical  milos. 
Its  breadth  from  north  to  fouth  is  very  unequal  ; in  fome 
parts  it  is  not  above  6 or  7 degrees  ; and  where  it  is  widefl, 
as  from  cape  Non  to  Tangier,  not  above  10  degrees.  Some 
geographers,  however,  have  given  it  a much  greater  extent 
both  in  length  and  breadth,  making  the  former  4000  miles, 
and  the  latter  1 200,  in  order  to  which  eftimate  they  have  in- 
cluded the  creeks  and  windings,  which  are  too  precarious 
and  unknown  to  be  depended  upon.  Others  have  made 
the  length  from  eaft  to  weft  to  be  only  1200  miles,  and 
the  breadth  from  north  to  fouth,  which  i3  very  variable, 
320  miles.  It  commences  on  the  weft  at  the  famous 
mount  Atlas,  called  by  the  Arabs  Ayduacal,  or  A1  Duacal, 
and  inclofesthe  ancient  kingdoms  of  Suez  and  Dela,  now 
provinces  of  Morocco,  and  extends  north-eaftward  along 
the  Atlantic  coaft  to  the  pillars  of  Hercules  at  cape  Finil- 
terre,  through  the  ftraits  of  Gibraltar,  and  fo  on  by  an 
caftern  courfe,  along  the  Mediterranean  coaft  to  the  city  of 
Alexandria,  which  is  the  fouthern  boundary  of  Egypt, 
where  it  joins  to  this  of  Barbary.  The  principal  kingdoms 
into  which  it  is  now  divided,  are  thofe  of  Morocco,  Fez, 
Algiers,  Tunis,  and  Tripoli ; the  kingdom  oi  Telenfin  or 
Tremecen  having  been  incorporated  with  that  of  Algiers, 
and  that  of  Barca  having  been  reduced  to  a dependence  on 
that  of  Tripoli.  (See  each  of  thefe  articles. ) Both  the 
coafts  of  Barbary,  whether  watered  by  the  Atlantic 
ocean,  or  by  the  Mediterranean,  are  fertile  in  corn  and 
pafturage  ; the  former  being  watered  by  a multitude  of 
fmall  and  large  rivers  which  defeend  from  the  great  Atlas, 
and  empty  themfelves  into  the  ocean  ; and  the  latter  ex- 
tending along  the  declivity  of  a vaft  ridge  of  mountains, 
fome  of  which  ure  confiderably  high.,  arid  fpread  above 


40  leagues  into  the  inland,  fupplying^  a number  of  rivers, 
which  after  many  windings  through  pleafant  and  fertile  val- 
lies,  difeharge  themfelves  into  the  Mediterranean.  Betides, 
the  temperature  of  the  climate  contributes  to  its  fertility. 
How  .'ever  the  coaft  and  mountains  along  the  Mediterranean 
from  the  ftraits  of  Gibraltar  to  Egypt,  are  rather  cold  than 
hot,  and  fnow  falls  at  certain  times  of  the  year;  and  the 
tops  of  fome  mountains  are  covered  with  it  through  the 
year.  The  winter  in  this  country  commences  about  the 
middle  of  Odlober,  and  is  often  fevere  ; the  rains  commonly 
begin  about  the  end  of  the  month,  and  continue  to  the  end 
of  January  ; in  February  the  weather  becomes  milder  ; and 
in  March  the  weft  and  north  winds  begin  to  blow  and  to 
produce  univerfal  verdure.  During  the  whole  fpring  fea- 
lon,  which  begins  about,  the  latter  end  of  February,  the 
weather  is  generally  ferene  and  plealant,  except  from  the 
latter  end  of  April  to  that  of  May,  when  refrefhing  fhowers 
are  abundant ; which,  with  the  concurring  heat  of  the  fun, 
bring  the  productions  of  the  earth  to  maturity  ; fo  that  in 
the  latter  end  of  May,  they  begin  to  gather  ripe  figs  and 
cherries  in  Tunis,  Algiers,  and  fome  parts  of  Morocco  ; in 
the  middle  of  July,  the  apples,  pears,  and  plums  are  ripe, 
and  grapes  and  other  later  fruits  are  completely  gathered 
before  the  latter  end  of  September.  The  fummer  begins, 
according  to  their  reckoning,  on  the  28th  of  May,  and 
lalls  till  the  29th  of  Auguft  ; during  which  the  heats  are 
excefiive  and  dangerous  ; their  autumn  commences  on  the 
27th  oi  Auguft,  and  ends  on  the  16th  of  November,  whew 
the  heat  abates  ; and  their  winter  begins  on  the  27th  of 
November,  and  ends  on  the  16th  of  February.  The  great- 
eft  cold  begins  on  or  about  the  12th  of  December,  and 
the  greateft  heat  about  the  12th  of  June.  On  mount  Atlas, 
and  the  higher  lands,  they  reckon  but  two  feafons,  namely, 
winter  and  fummer  ; the  former  lafting  from  OCtober  to 
April,  when  great  quantities  of  fnow  fall,  and  the  latter 
from  April  to  September,  when  the  heat  in  the  vallies  is  ex- 
cefiive. 

The  principal  quadrupeds  of  Ihe  ftates  of  Barbary  are  the 
horfe,  which  has  of  late  years  very  much  degenerated,  the 
afs  and  mule,  the  kumrah,  produced  between  an  afs  and  a 
cow,  the  camel,  the  black  cattle,  which  are  fmall  and  (lender, 
the  goat,  and  fheep,  of  which  latter  there  are  two  fpecies 
not  known  in  Europe  ; the  one  the  broad-tailed  ftieep,  and. 
the  other  the  ftieep  of  Sahara,  as  tall  as  our  fallow-deer,  and 
refembling  them  in  Ihape.  Each  of  thefe  kinds  of  quadrupeds 
is  very  numerous  and  prolific.  Several  Arabian  tribes,  who 
can  bring  no  more  than  three  or  four  hundred  horfes  into  tins 
field,  are  poflefled  of  more  than  fo  many  thoufand  camels, 
and  triple  the  number  of  fheep  and  black  cattle.  The  Arabs, 
feldom  diminiih  their  flocks  by  ufing  them  for  food,  but  live 
chiefly  upon  bread,  milk,  butter,  dates,  or  what  they  receive 
in  exchange  for  their  wool.  Among  the  quadrupeds  that, 
are  not  naturally  tame  and  domefticated,  we  may  reckon  the 
“ bekker-el-walh,”  01  wild  cattle,  which  Dr.  Shaw  fuppofes 
to  be  the  bubalus  of  the  ancients  or  bos  Africanus  of  Bello- 
nius  ; and  deer,  in  fize  betwixt  the  red  and  fallow-deer  ; the 
fifhtall  or  lerwee,  feeming  in  fize,  fhape,  and  other  circum- 
ftances,  to  be  the  tragelaphus  of  the  ancients,  or  an  animal  be- 
twixt a goat  and  a deer  ; the  gazell  or  antilope,  of  which 
there  is  a fpecies  called  lidmee,  fuppofed  by  Shaw  to  be  the 
ftrepliceros  or  addace  of  the  ancients.  Among-  quadrupeds 
of  a lei's  tameable  nature,  we  may  enumerate  the  lion  and 
panther  ; the  faadli  or  chamus  of  Pliny,  the  lefier  panther, 
and  the  Ihibeardou  or  Spanifh  ginetta ; the  dubbah  or  hyaena  5 
the  deeb  or  jackall ; the  fiyah-gufh  or  black-eared  cat  ; the 
porcupine  ; the  jird,  and  jerboa.  Befides  thefe  animals,  Bar- 
bary alfo  produces  the  bear  or  ,d«bh;  the  ape  or  fheddy;  the 
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ichneumon  or  tezerdea  ; the  ferret  or  nimfe  ; and  the  weefel 
or  fert-el-heile.'  The  mole,  likewife,  the  rabbit,  the  hare, 
and  the  wild  boar,  which  is  the  chief  prey  and  food  of  the 
lions,  are  every  where  numerous.  Among  the  oviparous 
quadrupeds,  Dr.  Shaw  enumerates  the  land  and  water  tor- 
toife,  the  former  being  very  palatable  food,  but  the  latter  un- 
wholfome  ; the  warral  or  guaral ; the  dhab  or  dab ; the  zer- 
moumeah  ; the  Ikink  or  icincus  ; and  the  neije-daimah  or 
booka-fhafh.  Of  the  ferpentine  kind,  befides  the  flow-worm 
and  the  fnakc,  which  are  common,  the  moll  remarkable  fpe- 
cies are  the  thaibanne,  the  zurreike  or  jaculus,  the  leffah  or 
dipfas.  Thefe  are  the  only  fpecies  of  the  viper  kind  which 
Dr.  Shaw  diicovered;  and  he  adds,  that  the  northern  parts  of 
Africa  do  not  produce  above  five  or  fix  diflinCt  fpecies 
among  the  many  that  are  defcribed  by  Lucan  and  Nicander. 
Among  the  birds,  he  enumerates,  befides  the  eagle  kind,  the 
karaburno,  about  the  fize  of  our  buzzard,  the  red-legged 
crow,  or  pyrrhocorax;  the  emfeefy  or  ox  bird  ; the  boo-onk 
or  iong-neck  ; the  burou-rou,  one  of  the  larger  fpecies  of  the 
licrned-owl;  the  yarourou  ; the  fliagarag  ; the  houbaraa  or 
houbaary  ; the  rhaad  or  faf-faf;  the  kitawiah  or  African 
lagcpus  ; the  Barbary  partridge,  or  red-legged  quail ; the 
green  thrufh  ; and  the  Capfa  fparrow.  The  infeCts  of  this 
part  of  Africa  are  more  numerous  than  curious.  The  molt 
curious  fpecies  of  the  butterfly  kind  is  the  lappet  butterfly, 
about  four  inches  from  one  tip  of  the  wing  to  the  other, 
beautifully  llreaked  with  murrey  and  yellow,  and  having 
near  the  tail  a fpot  of  a carnation  colour.  The  rarefl  fpecies 
of  the  lihellse  or  adderbolts  is  one,  3A  inches  long,  broad- 
tailed, of  a rally  colour,  with  bright  fpot'ced  wings.  The 
leaf!  frequent  of  the  beetle  kind,  is  a fpecies  with  one  horn, 
of  the  colour  and  lize  of  a chefnut.  In  the  hotter  months 
of  the  fummer,  the  cicade,  Tr.1; , \ or  grafs’nopper,  as  we  falfely 
tranflate  it,  is  perpetually  dunning  the  ears  with  its  fhrill  and 
ungrateful  noife,  from  mid-day,  to  the  middle  of  the  after- 
noon. The  locufts  are  very  numerous,  firft  appearing  to- 
wards the  latter  end  of  March,  and  in  the  middle  of  April 
forming  large  fwarms,  which  even  darken  the  fun,  and  be- 
ginning gradually  to  difappear  in  May.  Of  the  ackrab  or 
fcorpioiv  there  are  feveral  fpecies.  For  other  particulars  re- 
lating to  the  productions,  commerce,  cufloms,  & c.  of  the 
flates  of  Barbary:  See  Algiers,  Morocco,  &c. 

The  coafl  of  Barbary  was  probably  flrfl  planted  by  the 
Egyptians.  The  Phoenicians  afterwards  fent  colonies  thither, 
and  built  Utica  and  Carthage.  The  Carthaginians  foon  be- 
came powerful  and  Wealthy  by  trade;  and  finding  the  country 
divided  into  many  little  kingdoms  and  flates,  either  fubdued 
or  made  the  princes  on  that  coafl  their  tributaries,  who, 
being  weary  of  their  yoke,  availed  themfelves  of  the  oppor- 
tunity of  aififting  the  Romans  in  fubduing  Carthage.  The 
Romans  remained  fovereigns  of  the  coafl  of  Barbary,  which 
indeed  was  almoft  the  whole  of  their  pofleffion,  Egypt  ex- 
cepted, on  the  continent  of  Africa,  until  the  Vandals  in  the 
fifth  century  reduced  it  under  their  dominion.  The  Roman, 
or  rather  the  Grecian  emperors,  having  fome  time  after  re- 
covered the  coafl  of  Barbary  from  the  Vandals,  retained  the 
dominion  of  it  till  the  Saracen  caliphs  made  an  entire  conquefl 
of  the  north  of  Africa  in  the  feventh  century,  and  divided 
the  country  among  their  chiefs,  of  whom  the  fovereign  of 
Morocco  was  the  mofl  confiderable,  poffefiing  the  north-well 
pait  of  that  country,  which,  in  the  Roman  divifion,  obtained 
the  name  of  Mauritania  Tingitania,  from  Tingis  or  Tan- 
gKi  the  capital;  and  is  nowflyled  the  empire  of  Morocco, 
comprehending  the  kingdoms  or  provinces  of  Fez  and  Mo- 
10CC”’  . t^e  eighth  century,  their -anceftors  made  a con- 
quelt  of  the  greateft  part  of  Spain  ; but  after  the  lofs  of 
Granada,  about  the  year  1492,  they  were  difpoffeffed  of  this 


country,  and  compelled  by  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella  to  re- 
nounce their  religion,  or  tranfport  themfelves  to  the  coafl:  of 
Africa.  The  exiles  confederated  with  the  Mahometan 
princes  on  the  coafl:  of  Barbury,  and  fitted  out  little  fleets  of 
cruizers,  which  made  depredations  on  Spain,  brought  away 
many  of  its  inhabitants,  and  made  flaves  of  them.  The 
Spaniards  affembled  a fleet  of  men  of  war,  invaded  Barbary, 
took  Oran  and  other  places  on  the  coafl  of  Algiers,  and  were 
proceeding  to  make  an  entire  conquefl:  of  the  country.  In 
this  dillrel’s,the  African  princes  beiought  the  afiiflance  of  the 
famousTurkifli  rover  called  Barbaroffa  (fee  the  article  Bar- 
is aross  a ',againlt  theClirillians.  When  he  hadrepulfed  their 
enemies,  he  ufurped  the  government  of  Algiers,  and  treated 
the  people  who  called  him  to  their  fuccour  as  flaves.  His 
brother  Hayradin  purfued  the  fame  meafures  with  regard  to 
the  people  of  Tunis  ; and  a third  by  fimilar  means  obtained 
the  government  of  Tripoli.  In  thefe  ufurpations  they  were 
fupported  by  the  grand  fignior,  who  claimed  the  fovereignty 
of  the  whole  coafl,  and  for  fome  time  they  were  confidered 
as  the  fubjeffis  of  Turkey,  and  governed  by  Turkilh  bafhaws 
and  viceroys  ; but  each  of  theie  flates,  or  rather  the  military 
men,  at  length  elected  a fovereign  out  of  their  own  body,  and 
rendered  themfelves  independent  of  the  Turkilh  empire. 
The  grand  iignior  has  not  now  fo  much  as  bafhaw  or  officer 
at  Algiers  ; but  the  dey  a£ts  as  an  abfolute  prince,  and  is 
only  liable  to  be  depofed  by  the  foldiery  that  advanced  him. 
At  Tunis  and  Tripoli  he  has  ftill  bafhaws,  who  are  fome 
check  upon  the  deys,  and  receive  a fmall  tribute.  All  of 
them,  however,  in  cafe  of  emergency,  claim  the  protection  of 
the  Ottoman  court,  and  they  Hill  continue  to  prey  upon  the 
Spaniards,  having  never  been  at  peace  with  them  fince  the 
lofs  of  Granada.  They  make  prize  alfo  of  all  other  Chrif- 
tian  fliips  that  have  Spaniffi  goods  or  paflengers  on  board,  and 
indeed  of  all  others  that  are  not  at  peace  with  them.  The 
Turks  of  Algiers,  Tunis,  and  Tripoli,  are  an  abandoned 
race,  confillingof  pirates,  banditti,  and  the  refufe  of  Turkey, 
who  have  been  forced  to  leave  their  feveral  countries  to  avoid 
the  puniffiment  of  their  crimes.  See  Algiers,  &c.  and 
alio  Africa. 

Barbary  is  chiefly  inhabited  by  three  forts  of  people  ; 
namely,  Moors,  who  are  the  original  natives  ; the  Arabs, 
who  have  overran  this  country  ; and  the  Turks,  who  have 
fince  made  themfelves  mailers  of  fome  of  its  belt  provinces, 
and  the  feveral  kingdoms  of  Tripoli,  Tunis,  and  Algiers, 
though  under  a kind  of  tribute  to,  or  dependence  upon  the 
Ottoman  porte.  The  Moors,  or  natives,  are  for  the  mofl: 
part  Mahometans  ; as  there  are  few  who  have  not  been  in- 
duced or  compelled  to  embrace Mahomefanifm  fince  their  fub- 
jeftion  to  the  Turks.  They  are  even  more  fcrupulous  ob- 
fervers  of  the  Mahometan  law  than  the  Turks  themfelves  ; 
and  as  they  are  generally  even  more  ignorant,  they  have 
adopted  every  ablurdity  of  luperftition.  Among  the  cor- 
fairs  of  Barbary,  no  charm,  or  magic  fpeli,  no  expedient, 
though  ever  fo  fenfelefs,  monftrous,  and  feemingly  diabolical, 
can  be  invented,  to  which  they  will  not  have  recourfe,  pre- 
ferably to  any  of  a more  rational  nature  and  efficacy,  in 
fights,  florins,  or  other  emergenciesattendingtheir  hazardous 
profeffion.  Their  condition  is  abjeCt  and  miferable  to  the 
extreme,  being  cruflied  with  a heavy  load  of  taxes,  and 
treated  with  th<?  utmoft  cruelty  by  their  infulting  mailers,  or 
expoled  to  the  continual  inroads  of  the  plundering  Arabs. 
Such  is  the  ftate  of  thofe  who  live  at  large  in  the  countiy 
upon  their  agriculture  and  cattle.  As  for  r.hofe  who  inhabit 
the  fea-perts  along  the  coafl,  they  are  allowed  to  follow  a 
variety  of  handicraft  trades  and  manufactures,  and  even  to 
carry  on  fome  commerce  by  land  and  fea.  But  they  are  no 
lefs  oppreffed  with  taxes  and  other  exactions. 
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The  Anib3  of  Earbary  are  like  thofe  of  other  parts  of 
Africa ; they  follow  the  fame  mode  of  living,  are  governed 
by  their  own  defpotic  cheyks,  and  all  of  them,  except  thofe 
of  the  wandering  kind,  and  fuch  as  live  under  the  dominion 
of  the  emperors  of  Morocco  and  Fez,  are  in  fome  fort 
tributary  to  the  Turks,  ever  fince  they  have  made  them- 
felves  mailers  of  the  remainder  of  the  Barbary  coail.  They 
are  often  obliged,  by  the  oppreffion  they  fufter,  to  abandon 
their  habitations,  and  to  feek  fhelter  among  the  moll  rocky 
and  inacceflible  mountains,  whither  the  Turkilh  forces  can- 
not purlue  them.  Such  is  the  condition  of  thofe  who  live 
in  the  country,  and  along  the  ridge  of  mount  Atlas ; but 
there  is  another  and  more  civilifed  clafs  of  them,  who  are, 
like  the  Moors,  fettled  in  fome  of  the  towns  and  villages, 
and  apply  themfelves  to  agriculture,  and  especially  to  the 
breeding  of  that  race  of  horfes  fo  much  effeemed,  known  to 
us  by  the  name  of  barbs,  for  which  their  country  has  been 
famous  all  over  Europe.  The  wild,  or  wandering  Arabs, 
who  range  along  the  great  Atlas  and  other  parts  of  Barbary, 
are  warlike,  bold,  and  even  defperate  in  all  their  plundering 
excurfions  ; eipecially  in  their  attempts  on  the  large  and 
rich  caravans,  which  go  from  Morocco  into  Egypt.  The 
Arabs  of  each  clafs  are  addidled  to  the  ltudy  ot  aftronomy 
and  altrology,  to  which  they  are  difpofed  by  their  pafloral 
life,  which  affords  much  leifure,  their  clear  Iky,  and  natural 
fuperftition.  They  neither  fow,  reap,  plant,  travel,  buy,  or 
fell,  nor  undertake  any  expedition,  without  previoufly  con- 
fulting  the  ftars,  or  in  other  words,  their  almanacks,  or  fome 
of  the  makers  of  them,  whether  they  be  Mahometans  or 
idolaters. 

The  Turks  are  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  Barbary  the 
feweft  in  number,  and  in  all  icfpedls  the  word  of  all  the 
three  claffes  ; being  originally  no  better  than  a wretched 
crew  of  indigent,  loofe,  idle,  and  thievifli  f Hows,  inlifted  in 
and  about  Conftantinople,  and  fent  from  thence  once  in 
three  years  to  recruit  the  foldiery.  They  are  wanton  and 
favage  in  the  exercife  of  their  tyranny  over  both  the  Moors 
and  Arabs.  They  make  oftentatious  profeffions  of  Maho- 
metanifm ; but  in  practice  they  neglect  and  violate  its  pre- 
cepts in  the  mod  licentious  degree,  and  are  fo  notorious  for 
the  diflolutenefs  of  their  manners,  that  they  are  abhorred  by 
all  true  Mahometans. 

The  whole  traft  of  Barbary  from  one  end  to  the  other  is 
fo  excellently  fitnated  for  navigation  and  commerce,  fo  fer- 
tile of  every  neceffary  of  life  in  its  variety  of  foils  and  cli- 
mates, fo  rich  in  its  mines  of  gold,  filver,  and  other  metals 
and  minerals,  fo  healthy,  and  fo  populous,  that  it  might 
defy  the  whole  force  of  Europe  or  Ada  to  reduce  it,  were 
its  inhabitants  as  indudrious  as  they  are  indolent  and  knavifh, 
and  were  the  feveral  nations  that  inhabit  it,  or  the  feveral 
powers  to  which  it  is  fubjedled,  united  in  one  common  in- 
tered.  Shaw’s  Travels,  pafiim.  Mod.  Un.  Hid.  vol.  xi.. 
p.  22t),  See.  vol.  xiv.  p.  288.  vol.  xxxvii.  p.  186,  &c. 

Barbary  Point , the  wedern  point  of  the  entrance  into 
the  river,  See.  of  Senegal,  on  the  coad  of  Africa,.  N.  lat. 
15 J 38'.  W.  long.  ic°  30'. 

BARBAS,  Cape,  lies  on  the  coad  of  Africa,  wed  from 
Cypriano  river,  and  26  leagues  north  from  cape  Blanco. 
N.  lat.  220  15'  30".  W.  long.  160  40'. 

BARBASOTE,  a fea-port  town  of  Africa,  in  the  king- 
dom of  Fez,  a little  to  the  wed  of  Ceuta. 

BARBASTELLUS,  Vespertilio,  ill  Zoology,  the 
tailed  bat,  with  elevated  hairy  cheeks,  and  large  ears,  angu- 
lated  on  the  lower  part.  (Linn.  Syd.  Nat.  Gmelin,  p.  48.) 
Barlajlelle  of  Buffon  and  Pennant.  Its  length  is  about  two 
inches  from  nofe  to  tail;  extent  about  ten  inches;  upper 
part  of  the  body  dulky-brown  ; under  part  a lh -coloured ; 


forehead  funk  ; ears  broad  and  long,  lower  parts  of  the  inner 
fides  touching  each  other,  and  thus  concealing  the  face  and 
head  when  viewed  in  front;  nofe  fhort ; cheeks  full;  end  of 
the  nole  flattened  ; found  in  France.  Shaw. 

BARBATA,  in  Entomology,  a fpecies  of  Cantharis 
that  inhabits  Germany.  It  is  of  a brown  colour ; antennae 
and  (hanks  pitchy.  Olivier.  The  down  on  the  body  is 
changeable  to  a golden  hue. 

Barbata,  a fpecies  of  Cicada  (Dejlexa)  of  a brown 
colour,  with  greenifh  abdomen,  and  a fnowy-white  woolly 
tuft  at  the  vent.  Fabricius,  Gmelin. 

Barbata,  a fpecies  of  Phauena  that  inhabits  Bar- 
bary. The  wings  are  greyifh,  with  a brown  fpot  in  the 
middle,  and  an  obfolete  band  behind.  Fabricius,  &c. 

Barbata,  a fpecies  of  Pimelia  ( Hclops  Fabr. ),  of  a 
black  colour  ; feelers  advanced,  and  with  the  legs  yellowifh. 
Inhabits  Saxony.  Fabricius. 

Barbata,  in  Natural  HJlory,  a fpecies  of  Corallina, 
about  three  inches  in  length,  that  grows  on  the  fhores  of 
Jamaica.  Elks,  in  his  work  on  coralline,  calls  it  the  rofary 
or  bead-coralline  of  Jamaica ; it  is  the  bead-band  firing  of 
Plunknet,  and  corallina  major,  nervo  craffiori  fuciformi  inter- 
media breviora  nedlente  of  Sloane.  (Hill.  Jam.)  This  kind 
is  fpecifically  diffinguifhed  according  to  Pallas,  Solander, 
and  others,  by  being  dichotomous,  with  cylindrical  joints, 
the  extreme  ones  bearded  at  the  tips. 

Barbata,  a ipecies  of  Nais,  about  one  third  of  an  inch, 
in  length,  that  is  found  in  wet  places,  in  woods,  and  fome. 
times  adhering  to  the  helix  planorbis  and  other  frefe.-wa.ter 
fnails.  The  lateral  bridles  are  difpofed  in  tufts,  and  it  has 
no  probofeis.  (Muller,  Bonnet,  &c.)  The  body  is  hairy 
beneath,  and  each  fi  gment  furnifhed  on  both  fides  with  four 
divergent  bridles  : eyes  two,  and  of  a black  colour;  length, 
four  lines. 

Barbata,  in  Ornithology,  a fpecies  of  Fringilla  that 
lives  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  Chili.  This  bird  is  about 
the  fize  of  a Canary-bird ; of  a pale  yellow  colour,  with  green 
wings,  fpotted  with  black  and  red;  and  has  the  chin  bearded. 
It  is  faid  to  ling  delightfully,  and  to  be  capable  of  imitating 
the  notes  of  other  birds  with  the  greateft  facility.  The  bill 
is  white  at  the  bafe,  and  black  at  the  tip ; head  black ; chin 
in  the  young  bird  yellow,  in  a few  months  this  changes 
black,  and  appears,  when  full  grown,  bearded ; this  is  only 
in  the  male  bird,  for  the  female  has  no  beard,  and  is  of  a 
cinerous  colour,  with  a few  fpots  of  yellow  on  the  wing.. 
Molin.  Hid.  Nat.  Chili.  Grnel.  See. 

Barbata.,  a fpecies  of  Muscicapa,  of  an  olive-brown 
colour  above  ; beneath  greenifh-yellow  ; crown  yellow 
rump  yellow.  A native  of  Cayenne ; called  by  Buffon 
barbichon  de  Cayenne  ; and  by  Latham  the  whifkered  fly- 
catcher. 

The  length  of  this  bird  is  five  inches  ; bill  broad,  de-. 
preffed,  and  (horter  than  the  whifkers.  Female  greenifh— 
black,  yellowifh  beneath  ; bread  brownifh;  on  the  crown  an 
oblong  yellow  fpot. 

BARBATED  Leaf,  in  Botany,  is  a leaf  terminated  by 
a bunch  of  flrong  hairs. 

BARBATELLI,  Bernardino,  called  Pochetti,  in 
Biography,  a painter  of  hiitory,  fruit,  animals,  and  flowers, 
was  the  difciple  of  Ridolfo  Ghirlandaio  at  Florence  ; and. 
from  his  fchool  he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  applied  with 
fuch  affiduity,  and  his  mind  was  fo  engaged  by  the  objects 
of  his  contemplation,  that  he  neglected  the  neceffary  refrefh-- 
ments  of  deep  and  food.  In  painting  the  fubjedls,  to  which, 
his  attention  was  principally  direfted,  he  not  only  imitated 
but  equalled  nature.  His  touch  was  free,  light,  and  deli- 
cate, and  the  colouring  of  his  objects  inexpreffibly  true; 
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and  "befules  hii  merit  in  his  appropriate  ftyle  of  painting, 
his  hiftorical  fubjeds,  from  facved  and  profane  authors, 
were  much  admired.  He  was  born  at  Florence  in  I542» 
and  died  in  1612.  Pilkington. 

BARBATIA,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  ot  Alia, 
towards  the  Tigris.  It  belonged  to  the  Arabs,  according 

to  Pliny.  , . ,, 

BARBATINA,  or  Semen  contra,  m the  Materia  Me - 
e/ica,  a feed  which  is  efficacious  in  extirpating  worms  from 
the  human  body,  to  which  children  are  chiefly  liable  , it 
comes  from  Perils,  and  the  borders  of  Mufcovy.  This  feed, 
when  good,  is  plump,  of  an  agreeable  fcent,  and  very 
green.  Special  care  mull  be  taken  that  it  be  not  dyed 
green,  and  that  the  feed  of  fouthern-wood  be  not  fold  in- 
Read  of  it. 

BARBATISSUS,  in  indent  Geography,  a town  of 
Afia,  near  the  weftern  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  on  the 
fmall  river  Daradax,  fouth-weft  of  Nicephorium,  about 
350  40'  lat. 

BARBATO,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Spain,  which  runs 
into  the  Atlantic,  between  Cadiz  and  the  ftraits  of  Gibral- 
tar, about  9 leagues  fouth  of  Cadiz. 

Barbato,  or  Puerto  Barbato,  a fea-port  town  of  Spain, 
in  Andalufia,  on  the  coaft  of  the  Atlantic,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Barbato. 

BARBATULA,  in  Ichthyology,  a fpecies  of  Cobitis 
with  fix  cirri  ; head  unarmed  and  compreffed.  (Linn.)  Tlvs 
is  the  bearded  loche  of  Engliih  writers  ; enchelyopus,  &c. 
Klein  ; cobitis  fluviatilis,  Ray  ; fundulus,  Marfd. 

“ The  bearded  loche  is  a native  of  Europe  and  Afia;  and 
is  moll  frequent  in  frefli-water  ftreams  and  lakes  in  moun- 
tainous countries.  From  its  habit  of  lurking  at  the  bottom 
of  the  water,  on  the  gravel,  it  has  been  called  the  ground- 
ling ; but  the  latter  name  is  now  given  to  the  fpiny  loche,  a 
Pifh  diftinguifhed  from  the  prefent  by  having  a forked  fpine 
tinder  each  eye,  and  is  that  fpecies  of  cobitis  which  Gmelin 
calls  tsenia. 

“ This  is  a fertile  creature  ; it  fpawns  in  the  month  of 
March  and  April,  and  grows  to  the  length  of  three  or  four 
itiches,  but  feldom  larger.  It  feeds  on  aquatic  infe&s  ; and, 
we  are  told  by  Mr.  Pennant,  is  frequent  in  .the  ftream  near 
Amelbury  in  Wiltftnre,  where  the  fportfmen,  through  frolic, 
fwallow  ft  down  alive  in  a glafs  of  wine. 

“ The  loche  is  found  in  greater  abundance  in  France,  and 
other  parts  of  Europe,  than  in  England ; and  thefe  filhes  are  in 
iuch  high  eftimation  for  their  exquifite  delicacy  and  flavour, 
that  theyare  often  tranfported  with  confiderable  trouble  from 
the  rivers  they  naturally  inhabit,  to  waters  more  contiguous 
to  the  eftates  of  the  great.  This  is  ufually  performed  in 
winter ; and  it  is  neceffary  to  keep  the  water  in  continual 
agitation  the  whole  way,  as  the  filh  would  otherwife  die. 
Erederic  I.,  king  of  Sweden,  had  them  brought  in  this  man- 
ner from  Germany  into  his  country,  where  they  have  bean 
fince  naturalized ; a circumftance  that  leads  us  to  conclude 
they  were  either  fcarce,  or  not  originally  natives  of  that 
country. 

“ In. the  dorfal  fin  of  the  fpecimen  defcribed,  are  nine 
rays;  in  the  pe&oral  eleven;  ventral  eight;  anal  feven ; 
and  in  the  tail  nineteen.”  Donov.  Brit.  Filhes,  vol.  i. 
p.  22. 

BARBATUS,  in  Entomology,  a fpecies  of  Cerambyx 
( Prionus),  of  a large  fize,  that  inhabits  South  America. 

1 he  thorax  is  entire ; jaws  ferruginous,  and  very  hairy  ; 
antennas  of  a moderate  fize.  (Fabricius. ) Antennas  rough, 
extreme  joint  fmooth  and  compreffed  ; Ihell  pitchy  ; abdo- 
men villous  white  ; legs  black. 

Barbatus,  a fpecies  of  Scas.ab.sus,  that  is  unwmed, 
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fmooth,  and  black  ; vent  bearded.  (Fabricius.)  A native 
of  India. 

Barbatos,  in  Ichthyology,  a fpecies  of  Gobius,  with 
fan-lhaped  peftoral  fins ; twelve  rays  in  the  firft  dorfal  fin, 
and  thirteen  in  the  feeond.  Its  native  country  is  unknown. 
Gmelin. 

Barbatus,  a fpecies  of  Lophius,  of  a depreffed  form, 
with  the  lower  jaw  bearded.  (Montin.  aft.  fuec,  1779.)  In- 
habits the  feas  in  the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  is  about 
three  inches  and  a half  in  length,  and  is  extremely  rapacious. 
Perhaps  not  diftinft  from  lophius  V efpertilio.  Gmelin. 

Barbatus,  in  Ornithology,  a fpecies  of  Falco,  of  a 
whitilh  red  colour,  with  the  back  brown;  and  a black  ftripe 
above  and  beneath  the  eyes.  Gmelin,  &c.  Vultus  barbatus 
Linn.  Vulturine  eagle  Aibin. 

Of  this  bird  there  is  a variety  of  a rufous  colour,  with  the 
back  black  ; head  and  neck  above  rufous  white  ; quill  and 
tail  feathers  brown.  Vullur  aureus  Briff.  V ultur  boeticus 
Ray.  Golden  *oulturc  Willughby  and  Latham.  A third 
variety  occurs,  falco  magnus  Gmel.  It.  in  which  the  cere  is 
blueilh ; legs  and  body  beneath  chefnut,  intermixed  with 
white  ; tail  cinereous. 

The  firft  kind  inhabits  the  Alps ; the  two  latter  the 
mountainous  parts  of  Perfia.  It  is  larger  than  the  golden 
eagle,  meafuring  rather  more  than  four  feet  in  length  ; is 
very  daring,  flies  in  flocks,  and  will  attack  men  as  well  as 
animals. 

BARBE,  or  Barb,  in  Zoology  and  Commerce,  a kind  of 
horfe  brought  from  Barbary,  much  efteemed  for  its  beauty, 
vigour,  and  fwiftnefs.  Barbs  have  a long  fine  neck,  not 
overcharged  with  hair,  and  well  divided  from  the  withers; 
the  head  is  fmall  and  beautiful;  the  ears  are  handfome  and 
properly  placed ; the  fhoulders  are  light  and  flat ; the  wi- 
thers are  thin  and  well  raffed ; the  back  is  ftraight  and  fliort ; 
the  flank  and  fides  are  round,  and  the  belly  not  too  large ; 
the  haunch  bones  are  properly  concealed ; the  crupper  is 
fomewhat  long,  and  the  tail  placed  rather  high  ; the  thigh 
is  well  formed,  and  rarely  flat ; the  limbs  are  fine,  hand- 
fome, and  not  hairy  ; the  tendon  is  prominent,  and  the  foot 
well  made  ; but  the  pattern  is  often  long.  They  are  of  all 
colours,  but  generally  grayilh.  In  their  movements  they 
are  apt  to  be  carelefs,  and  require  to  be  checked.  They 
are  fvvift,  nervous,  light,  and  make  very  fine  hunters.  Thefe 
horfes  appear  to  be  the  moft  proper  for  improving  the  breed. 
The  ftature,  however,  is  not  fo  large  as  could  be  wifhed. 
They  are  feldom  above  four  feet  eight  inches,  and  never 
exceed  four  feet  nine  inches,  or  14!  hands.  It  is  confirmed 
by  repeated  experience,  that  in  France,  England,  See.  they 
produce  foals  which  grow  larger  than  their  parents.  Of 
the  Barbary  horfes,  thofe  of  the  kingdom  of  Morocco  are 
faid  to  be  the  beft,  and  next  to  thefe  are  the  Barbs  from 
the  mountains.  The  horfes  of  Mauritania  are  of  an  inferior 
quality,  as  well  as  thofe  of  Turkey,  Perfia,  and  Armenia. 
(Buffon’s  Nat.  Hift.  vol  iii.  p.  357  ) It  is  a maxim,  that 
barbs  grow  ripe,  but  never  grow  old,  becaufe  they  retain 
their  vigour  to  the  laft,  which  makes  them  prized  for  ftal- 
lions : their  mettle,  according  to  the  duke  of  Newcaftle, 
never  ceafes  but  with  their  lives.  It  is  faid,  they  were  an- 
ciently wild,  and  ran  at  large  in  the  deferts  of  Arabia ; and 
that  it  was  in  the  time  of  the  cheq  Ifhmael,  that  they  firft 
began  to  tame  them.  It  is  alfo  affirmed,  that  there  are 
barbs  in  Africa  that  will  outrun  oftriches ; fuch  have  been 
ordinarily  fold,  according  to  Dapper,  for  1000  ducats,  or 
100  camels.  They  are  fed  very  fparingly,  and,  as  Dapper 
fays,  with  camel’s  milk.  It  is  added,  that  in  Barbary  they 
preferve  the  genealogy  of  their  Barbs  with  as  much  care  a9 
the  Europeans  do  that  of  their  noble  families;  and  that  in 
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the  fale  of  them,  they  always  produce  their  titles  of  nobility. 
The  race  of  horfes  is  much  degenerated  in  Numidia ; the 
Arabs  having  been  diicouraged  from  maintaining  it  by  the 
Turkifh  officers,  who  are  hire  to  become  mailers  of  them. 
The  Tingitanians  and  Egyptians  have  had  the  reputation  of 
preferving  the  beil  breed  both  for  fize  and  beauty.  Some 
of  thefe  are  fixteen  hands  high,  and  all  of  them  fliaped,  ac- 
cording to  their  phrafe,  like  the  antelope.  The  good  qua- 
lities of  a Barbary  horfe,  befides  the  fuppofed  one  of  never 
lying  down,  and  of  {landing  ilill  when  the  rider  drops  his 
bridle,  are  to  have  a long  walk,  and  to  {top  fnort,  if  re- 
quired, in  a full  career.  The  Barb  is  very  lazy  and  negli- 
gent iii  all  his  motions ; he  will  {tumble  in  walking  upon 
the  fmootheft  ground;  his  trot  is  like  that  of  a cow,  and  his 
gallop  very  low  and  very  eafy  to  himfelf.  This  fort  of  horfe, 
however,  is  for  the  moil  part  finewy,  nervous,  and  excel- 
lently winded ; it  is  therefore  good  for  a courfe,  if  not 
overweighted.  The  mountain  barbs,  which  are  the  largeit 
and  ftrongeft,  are  much  elleemed  : they  belong  to  the  Al- 
larbes,  who  value  themfelves  much  upon  them,  and  are  as 
fond  of  them  as  other  nations  are,  fo  that  they  are  not  ea- 
fily  procured.  The  common  barbs  have  been  ufually  bought 
in  Provence  and  Languedoc  in  France,  at  a moderate  price; 
and  many  of  our  perfons  of  falhion  in  England  have  them 
from  thence.  Barbs,  amongft  us,  fall  fhort  of  the  fwiftnefs 
attributed  to  them  in  their  native  country;  this  may  be  ac- 
counted for,  partly  from  the  fmallnefs  and  lightnefs  of  their 
riders,  and  partly  from  their  not  being  loaded  with  heavy 
faddles  and  bridles,  as  in  Europe,  nor  even  with  {hoes.  An 
Arab  faddle  is  only  a cloth  girt  round  with  a pair  of  light 
ftirrups,  and  a fort  of  pummel  to  fullain  them. 

Bajlard- Barbs,  thofe  defcending  from  the  Engliffi 
mares,  covered  by  barb  ftallions,  are,  by  experience,  con- 
ftantly  found  both  better  ffiaped  and  fitter  for  the  fad- 
dle, and  ft  ranger  for  fervice  than  their  fires.  Phil.  Tranf. 
NQ  105. 

Bar.be,  St.  in  Geography , a town  of  Mexico,  in  New 
Bifcay,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  are  very  rich  iilver  mines; 
diflant  500  miles  N.  W.  from  the  city  of  Mexico.  N.  lat. 
26°  10'.  W.  long.  1 io°  5'. 

Bar.be,  St.  Iflands  of,  lie  off  the  mouth  of  Green  bay, 
and  to  the  eaft  of  cape  Den,  or  the  fouth  point  of  White 
bay  in  the  Marchigonis  river ; on  the  eaft  coaft  of  New- 
foundland, and  to  the  north  of  cape  Bonavifta. 

Barbe,  or  Bar  bet,  in  the  Military  Art.  To  fire  en  Barbe, 
is  to  fire  the  cannon  over  the  parapet,  inftead  of  through 
the  embrafures ; in  which  cafe  the  parapet  muft  not  be  more 
than  three  feet  and  a half  high. 

Barbe,  or  Barde,  is  alfo  an  old  term  for  the  armour  of 
the  horfes  of  the  ancient  knights  and  foldiers,  who  were  ac- 
coutred at  all  points. 

Della  Crufca  fays,  the  barde  is  an  armour  of  iron  or  lea- 
ther, wherewith  the  neck,  breaft,  and  ffioulders  of  the’  horfe 
are  covered. 

BARBEAU,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Canada,  which 
runs  into  the  UtwaS.  N.  lat.  45 0 15'.  W.  long.  76°  20'. 

BARBED,  in  Heraldry.  The  five  petals  or  leaves  which 
appear  on  the  outfide  of  a full  blown  rofe  are  called  barbs', 
and  are  emblazoned  thus;  a rofe  gules  barbed  and  feeded  pro- 
per, the  rofe  is  red,  the  barbs  green,  and  the  feeds  yellow 
or  grey. 

Barbed  Arrow,  fignifies  an  arrow  whofe  head  is 
pointed  of  an  angular  form,  and  jagged.  See  Plate  of 
Heraldry. 

Barbed  Horfe  is  a horfe  barbed  at  all  points,  that  is,  a 
war-horfe  completely  armed,  furnifhed,  and  accoutred. 

Barbed  and  Crejlcd,  a term  ufed  in  blazoning  to  exprefs 


the  comb  and  gills  of  a cock.  The  ufual  term  in  the  Eng- 

lifh  blazon  is  combed  and  wattled. 

BARBE'E,  or  Barbed  Cross,  is  by  fome  called  crofs 
cramponee  and  tournee.  See  Plate  of  Heraldry. 

BARBEL,  in  Ichthyology.  See  Cyprinus  Barbus. 

BARBELA,  or  Verbela,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Afri- 
ca, in  Congo,  which  joins  the  Zaire  near  its  mouth. 

BARBELICOTzE,  in  Ecclefiaflical  Hijlory,  an  ancient 
fedl  of  Gnoftics,  fpoke  of  by  Theodoret.  The  doftrine  of 
the  Barbelicotae  was,  that  one  of  the  aeons,  poffeft'ed  of  im- 
mortality, had  commerce  with  a virgin  fpirit  named  Barbe- 
loth,  who  demanded  of  him,  firft  prefcience,  then  incorrup- 
tibility, and  laftly  eternal  life,  all  which  were  granted  to 
her : that  being  one  day  in  a gayer  humour  than  ordinary, 
{he  conceived,  and  afterwards  brought  forth  light,  which 
being  perfedled  by  the  undlion  of  the  fpirit,  was  called 
Chr'tfl;  the  child  Chrift  defired  to  have  underftanding, 
V8V,  and  obtained  it ; after  which,  underftanding,  reafon, 
incorruptibility,  and  Chrift,  united  together ; and  from 
their  union  arofc  autogenes,  avloytm.  To  thefe  fables 
they  add  divers  others.  They  were  alfo  denominated  Bar- 
lariani. 

BARBELLA,  Emanuel,  of  Naples.  It  would  be 
unjuft  not  to  beftow  a few  words  on  this  pleafing  and  pecu- 
liar player  on  the  violin  of  the  old  fchool.  The  father  of 
this  fingular  but  worthy  and  inoffenfive  charadler,  was  an 
eminent  performer  on  the  violin,  and  leader  of  the  opera 
band  at  Naples  in  the  beginning  of  the  lall  century,  during 
the  life  of  Corelli,  when  his  fcholar  Geminiani  arrived  in 
that  city  from  Rome.  (See  Corelli,  and  Geminiani.) 
On  the  firft  hearing  of  the  younger  Barbella,  he  furprifed  no 
one  who  had  heard  Giardini  and  other  famous  violinifts  of 
the  new  fchools.  He  was  not  young,  indeed,  when  the 
parallel  was  drawn,  and  folo  playing  was  difregarded  at 
Naples,  where  vocal  compofition  and  finging  were  chiefly 
cultivated  in  the  confervatories,  and  patronized  by  the  pub- 
lic, fo  that  teaching  and  orcheftra  playing  were  Barbella’s 
chief  employment  and  fupport ; and  for  the  latter  he  was  ill 
qualified  by  the  foftnefs  of  his  tone,  and  the  ffiortnefs  of 
his  bow.  He  performed,  however,  moil  admirably  the  fa- 
mous Neapolitan  air,  which  the  common  people  conftantly 
play  at  Chriftmas  to  the  virgin.  Barbella  executed  it  with 
a drone  kind  of  bagpipe  bale,  in  a very  humorous  though 
delicate  manner.  But  as  a folo  player,  though  his  tone 
was  very  even  and  fweet,  it  was  fomewhat  languid  and  in- 
ferior in  force  to  that  of  Nardini  of  the  fame  fchool,  and 
indeed  to  that  of  feveral  others  then  in  Italy;  but  he  knew 
mufic  well,  had  much  fancy  in  his  compofitions,  with  a 
tinfture  of  not  difagreeable  madnefs. 

He  was  moft  remarkable  for  his  fweet  and  infinuating 
manner  of  playing  Calabrefe,  Loccefe,  and  Neapolitan  airs, 
and  among  the  reft  a humorous  piece  compofed  by  himfelf, 
which  he  calls  Tinna  Nonna ; it  is  a nurfery  tune,  or  Lul- 
laby, excellent  in  its  way,  and  with  his  expreffion,  was  ex- 
tremely captivating. 

Barbella  was  the  moft  obliging  and  beft-natured  of  mor- 
tals; his  temper  has  been  faid  to  be  as  foft  and  fweet  as  the 
tone  of  his  violin. 

In  a correfpondence  with  the  author  of  this  article,  who 
had  requefted  of  him  an  account  of  the  Neapolitan  fchool 
of  mufic ; and  above  all,  of  his  own  ftudies ; as  his  anfwer 
concerning  himfelf  was  ffiort  and  charadlenftic,  we  {hall  here 
infert  a tranflation  of  it. 

“ Emanuele  Barbella  had  tire  violin  placed  in  his  hand 
when  he  was  only  fix  years  and  a half  old,  oy  his  father 
Francefco  Barbella.  After  his  father’s  deceafe  he  took 
leffons  of  Angelo  Zaga,  till- the  arrival  of  Pafquilino  Binj, 
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a fc’nolar  of  Tartini,  in  Naples,  under  whom  he  Med  for 
a confiderable  time,  and  then  worked  by  hijnfelf.  His  Hit 
inftruAor  in  counterpoint  was  Michtie  Gabbalone;  but  tins 
matter  dying,  he  ftudied  compofltion  under  the  mftrudions 
of  Leo,  tilf  the  time  of  his  death  ; and  pleafantly  adds : 
Non  per  quejlo , Barbella , e un  vero  afino  che  non  fa  mente  : 
“ Yet,  notwithftanding  thefe  advantages,  Barbella  is  a mere 
afs,  who  knows  nothing.” 

This  modeft  and  ingenious  mufieian,  and  true  follower 
of  Tartini’s  principles,  died  at  Naples  1773-.  His  worthy 
difciple,  iignor  Raimondi,  with  more  force  in  public,  has 
the  fame  fweetnefs  of  tone  and  temper  in  private. 

BARBER,  a perfon  who  makes  a trade  of  (having, 
and  dreffing  the  wigs  and  hair  of  other  men  for  money. 
There  were  no  barbers  at  Rome  before  the  year  A.  U.  C. 
454.  Varro  reports  that  Ticinius  Mena  brought  them  thi- 
ther from  Sicily.  The  barbers’  (hops  very  l'oon  became 
the  refort  of  idlers  and  goffips.  To  this  purpofe,  Horace, 
in  exprefling  what  was  public  and  notorious,  fays,  that  all 
the  barbers  knew  it : 

“ Omnibus  et  lippis  notum  et  tonforibus  effe.” 

Befides  curling  the  hair,  and  (having  the  beard,  the  an- 
cient barbers  alfo  trimmed  the  nails.  Thus  Plautus  (Au- 
lul.  ii.  4.  33.) : “ Quin  ipfi  pridem  tonfor  ungues  demferat;” 
and  Tibullus  (1.9.  1 1.  j : 

“ Quid  ungues 

Artificis  doda  fubfecuiffe  manu  ?” 

Anciently  a lute  or  viol,  or  fome  fuch  mufical  inftrument, 
was  part  of  the  furniture  of  a barber’s  (hop,  which  was 
then  frequented  by  perfons  above  the  ordinary  rank,  who 
reforted  thither  for  the  cure  of  wounds,  or  to  undergo  fome 
chirurgical  operations,  or  as  it  was  called  to  be  trimmed,  a 
word  which  flgnified  either  (having  or  cutting  and  curling 
the  hair.  Thefe,  and  alfo  letting  of  blood,  were  the  an- 
cient occupations  of  the  barber  furgeou.  The  mufical  in- 
ilruments  in  his  (hop  were  for  the  amufement  of  waiting  cuf- 
tomers,  and  anfwered  the  end  of  a newfpaper,  with  which 
it  has  been  ufual  for  fuch  to  entertain  themfelves.  The  ori- 
gin of  the  “barber’s  pole”  has  been  the  fubjed  of  various 
conjectures  among  etymologifts.  Some  have  fuppofed  it  to 
have  been  derived  from  the  word  poll  or  head;  but  the  true 
intention  of  the  party-coloured  ftaff  was  to  (hew  that  the 
maker  of  the  (hop  pradifed  furgery,  and  could  breathe  a 
vein  as'  well  as  take  off  the  beard ; fuch  a ftaff  being  to 
this  day,  by  every  village  practitioner,  put  into  the  hand  of 
a perfon  undergoing-  the  operation  of  phlebotomy.  The 
white  band,  which  encompaffes  the  ftaff,  was  defigned  to 
reprefent  the  fillet,  thus  elegantly  turned  about  it. 

The  barbers  were  incorporated  with  the  furgeons  of  Lon- 
don, hut  not  to  pradife  furgery,  except  drawing  of  teeth,  &c. 
32  Hen.  VIII.  c.  42. ; but  feparated  by  18  Geo.  II.  c.  15. 

Barbers,  Company  of.  See  Company. 

Barber  Sand,  in  Geography,  lies  within  the  fands  which 
form  Yarmouth  roads,  and  parallel  with  the  northern  part 
of  them,  and  of  the  coaft,  beginning  off  the  town  of  Caf- 
tor.  f here  is  within  it  a good  channel  along  the  fhore,  in 
five,  fix,  or  feven  fathoms,  till  you  go  out  north  at  Win- 
terton  Nefs. 

BARBER  AIN,  or  Barberian,  an  ifland  off  the  coaft 
of  the  ifland  of  Ceylon,  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  about  15  leagues 
fouth  of  Columbo  on  the  weftern  fide;  in  N.  lat.  6''  2C'. 
and  E.  long.  8o°. 

BARBERANO,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  (late  of  the 
church,  and  province  of  Patrimonio ; iix  miles  from  B.oda. 
BARBERINI,  Maffeo,  in  Biography.  See  Urban 


BARBERINO,  Francis  Da,  an  Italian  poet, 
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born  in  1264  at  Barberino,  a caftle  of  Valdeffa,  and  edu- 
cated for  the  profeffion  of  the  civil  and  canon  law  at  Padua 
ai  d Bologna.  Upon  his  removal  to  Florence  in  1294,  he 
ferved  two  bifhops  in  the  way  of  his  profeffion,  and  made 
frequent  journeys  to  the  papal  court  at  Avignon.  He  was 
honoured  with  the  degree  of  dodor  of  laws  by  Clement  V. ; 
and  attended  the  general  council  at  Vienna  in  1 3 1 1.  Amidft 
his  profeffional  purfuits,  he  cultivated  poetry,  and  publiflied 
a work,  intitled,  “ Documenti  d’Amore,”  which  treats  of 
moral  philofophy,  and  confifts  of  twelve  parts,  each  of 
which  has  for  its  fubjed  fome  virtue  and  its  rewards.  His 
llyle  is  not  diftinguifhed  by  cafe  or  elegance,  but  favours 
too  much  of  Provencal  poetry ; and  yet  the  author  has 
been  reckoned  among,  the  good  writers  and  founders  of  the 
language.  This  poem  was  firft  printed  at  Rome  in  1640, 
adorned  with  fine  figures.  Another  work,  in  verfe,  on  the 
Manners  of  Women,  is  pteferved  in  MS.  in  the  Vatican. 
Barberino  died  of  the  plague  at  Florence  in  the  year  1348. 
Gen.  Did.  Nouv.  Did.  Hiftor. 

Barberino,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  duchy 
of  T ufcany,  feated  on  a mountain,  1 6 miles  fouth  of  Florence. 

Barberino  is  alfo  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  duchy  of 
Tufcany,  fltuated  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines,  on  the  fide 
of  the  river  Sieve,  four  miles  weft  of  Scarperia.  N.  lat. 
430  40'  E.  long.  120  15'. 

BARBERNQLA,  or  Blanc,  Cape , lies  on  the  coaft 
of  Afia,  in  N.  lat.  38°  9',  and  E.  long.  26°  27'. 

BARBERRY,  in  Botany  and  the  Materia  Medica.  See 
B E R B E R 1 S . 

BARBEREUX,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  and 
principal  place  of  a diftrid  in  the  department  of  the  Cha- 
rcnte.  It  has  a manufadure  of  linen  cloth,  and  near  it  is 
a medicinal  fpring  The  place  contains  1984  and  the  canton 
12,720  inhabitants:  the  territory  includes  235  kilicmetres 
and  21  communes.  N.  lat.  450  28'.  W.  long.  o°  if. 

BARBESOLA,  or  Barbesula,  in  Ancient  Geography, 
a river  of  Spain,  in  the  country  of  the  Baftuli.  Ptolemy 
and  Pliny. 

Barbesola,  Barbefula,  or  Barbeful,  a town  of  Spain, 
in  the  country  of  the  Baftuli,  fltuated  on  the  ftrait  between 
Carteia  and  Tranfduda.  Ptolemy,  Pliny,  and  Mela. 

BARBET,  in  Zoology.  Buffon  calls  the  -water-dog  of 
Pennant,  cams  aquaticus  of  Gmelin,  See.  le  grand  bat  help 
and  cams  minor  Gmel.  le  petit  barlet.  Hift.  Nat. 

Barbet,  in  Ornithology,  the  Englifh  name  of  a genus  of 
birds  in  Latham’s  Synopfls,  correfponding  with  that  of  buc- 
co,  Linn.  See  Bucco. 

BARBETICUM  Jug  um,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a pro- 
montory of  Spain,  in  Bcetica. 

BARBETS,  in  Geography,  the  name  of  the  inhabitants 
of  feveral  vallies  in  Piedmont,  particularly  thofe  of  Lucern, 
Angrona,  Perufa,  and  St.  Martin. 

BARBEYRAC,  Charles,  in  Biography,  an  eminent 
phyfician  of  France  during  the  feventeenth  century,  was 
the  fon  of  a gentleman  of  Cerefte  in  Provence.  He  ftudied 
phyfic  at  Aix  and  Montpelier,  and  in  1649  took  his  dodor’s 
degree  in  the  univerfity  of  the  latter  place,  where  he  fettled ; 
and  in  1658,  became  a candidate  for  the  medical  profeffor- 
fhip,  but  on  account  of  his  being  a proteftant,  he  was  ine- 
ligible. In  the  deputations  on  this  occaiion  he  acquired 
great  reputation,  and  his  advice  was  fought  in  difficult  cafes 
by  perfons  both  in  his  native  country  and  alfo  in  foreign 
kingdoms.  He  declined  the  office  of  being  phyfleian  to 
Mademoifelle  d’Orleans,  preferring  liberty  to  the  (hackles 
of  a court;  and  at  Montpelier,  where  he  refided,  he  was 
attended  in  his  vifits  by  many  ftudents  to  whom  he  gave 
clinical  inftrudions.  His  pradice  was  diftinguifhed  by  its 
8 fimplicity. 
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Simplicity  and  energy;  and  he  introduced  many  valuable  re- 
forms into  the  ftate  of  medicine  in  that  country.  He  was 
no  lefs  eminent  for  his  condefcenfion  and  liberality  than  for 
his  medical  reputation,  and  lie  alike  vifited  the  poor  and 
the  rich.  The  celebrated  Mr.  Locke  was  particularly  ac- 
quainted with  him  at  Montpelier,  and  teflilied  to  his  honour, 
that  he  never  knew  two  men  more  Similar  in  their  manners 
and  opinions  than  Barbeyrac  and  his  friend  Sydenham. 
After  an  uninterrupted  courfe  of  practice  for  years,  he 
died  of  a fever  in  1699,  in  his  70th  year,  leaving  a fon  of 
his  own  profefiion,  and  two  daughters.  The  only  works 
he  published  were  “ Traites  nouveaux  de  Medicine,  conte- 
nant  les  Maladies  de  la  Poitrine  des  Femmes,  et  quelques 
autres  Maladies  felon  les  nouvellcs  Opinions,”  i2tno.  1654; 
and  “ Queftiones  Mediae  duodecim,”  4to.  1658.  A work, 
intitled,  “ Medicamentorum  Conftitutio,  See.”  publilhed  in 
1751,  is  aferibed  to  him  upon  uncertain  authority,  accord- 
ing to  the  editor  M.  Farjon.  Haller.  Bibl.  Med.  Praft. 
Gen.  Biog. 

Barbeyrac,  John,  the  nephew  of  the  preceding, 
was  born  in  1674  at  Beziers,  whence  he  withdrew  to  Lau- 
fanne  in  1686.  His  father  defigned  him  for  the  profeffion 
ot  theology,  but  his  own  inclination  led  him  to  the  Study  of 
jurisprudence ; and  he  became  eminent  in  that  particular 
branch  of  it  which  comprehends  the  law  of  nature  and  na- 
tions'. After  teaching  the  Belles  Lettres  in  the  French  col- 
lege at  Berlin,  he  was  appointed  in  1710  to  the  new  pro- 
fefforShip  of  law  and  hiitory  founded  at  Laufanne  by  the 
magistrates  of  Berne,  which  he  occupied  Seven  years.  In 
1717  he  was  removed  to  the  chair  of  law  at  Groningen, 
and  this  Station  he  long  occupied  with  general  applaufe. 
His  works  are  numerous  and  valuable.  His  French  transla- 
tion of  Puffendorf’s  “ Law  of  Nature  and  Nations,”  and 
his  treatifes  “ On  the  Duties  of  a Man  and  a Citizen,”  and 
on  “ Grotius  on  the  Rights  of  War  and  Peace,”  were  en- 
riched with  learned  prefaces  and  notes,  which  enhanced  the 
value  of  the  originals.  He  alio  translated  two  difeouries  of 
.Noodt,  “ On  the  Power  of  the  Sovereign,”  and  “ On  Li- 
berty of  Confcience  ;”  a treatile  of  BynkerShoek  “ On  the 
civil  and  criminal  Powers  of  Ambaffadors  ;”  fome  of  “ Til- 
lotion’s  Sermons  and  Cumberland’s  Latin  treatife  “ On 
Natural  Laws.”  Barbeyrac  was  alfo  the  author  of  feveral 
■original  works.  But  that  which  excited  the  greatell  atten- 
tion was  his  - “ Treatile  on  the  Morality  of  the  Fathers,” 
4to.  1728,  in  reply  to  the  Benediftine  Ceillier’s  “ Apology 
for  the  Fathers,”  occasioned  by  Barbeyrac’s  free  Strictures 
on  them  in  his  preface  to  the  translation  of  Puffendorf.  His 
“ Treatile  on  Gaming,”  in  two  volumes,  8vo.  was  printed 
in  1709  ; his  “ Defence  of  the  Rights  of  the  Dutch  Eall 
India  Company  againft  the  PretenSIons  of  the  People  of  the 
Atillrian  Netherlands,”  in  172^;  and  “ The  Hiftory  of  an- 
cient Treaties  difperfed  in  Greek  and  Latin  authors  to  the 
time  of  Charlemagne,”  fob  in  1739.  He  alfo  inferted  lite- 
rary and  critical  remarks  in  different  journals,  and  published 
fome  academical  difeourfes.  He  clofed  a life  of  learned  la- 
bour and  moral  worth  about  the  year  1747.  Nouv.  Dicl. 
Hiftor. 

BARBI,  in  Natural  Hijlory , a fpecies  of  Echinorhyn- 
Chus,  of  an  ovate  Shape,  yellow  colour,  fafeiated  ; neck 
long,  white,  cylindrical  ; and  eyathiform  (glafs  or  pot- 
ShaDed’)  at  the  end,  found  in  the  inteftina  of  the  barbel. 

BARBICAN.  See  Barbacan. 

Barbican,  in  Ornithology , the  name  of  the  Gmelinian 
lucco  dubius,  or  doubtful  barbet,  in  Buffon’s  Hiff.  Birds. 
Barbu  is  alfo  a name  given  by  that  writer  to  all  the  birds  of 
the  bucco  genus,  which  he  deferibes. 

BARBICANAGE,  Barbicanagium,  in  our  Old  Writ - 
Vot.  III. 
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err,  money  given  for  the  maintenance  of  a barbican, 
watch-tower  ; or  a tribute  towards  repairing  or  building  h 
bulwark. 

BARBICON  (Barbicon  de  Cayenne),  in  Ornithology, 
the  name  of  the  Mufcicapa  barbata  of  Gmelin  in  Buffon’s 
Hill,  of  Birds. 

BARBICQRNIS,  in  Entomology r a fpecies  of  Bren- 
tus  that  inhabits  New  Zealand.  It  is  cylindrical,  with 
the  beak  very  long  and  bearded  beneath  : wing-cafes  elon- 
gated and  elevated.  Gmelin.  This  is  Curculio  barb  tear - 
nis  of  Fabricius  Spec.  Inf.  171. 

Barb  1 corn  is,  a fpecies  of  Ceramrvi,  with  the  thorax 
fpinous  ; four  lirll  joints  of  the  antennae  bearded  with 
black  ; body  teftaceous,  variegated  with  black.  Linn.  A 
native  of  Alia. 

Barb icorn is,  a fpecies  of  Cimex  ( Redwitis ) that  in- 
habits Sierra  Leone.  This  is  of  a black  colour,  with  the 
thorax  and  bale  of  the  abdomen  olive.  Fabricius.  Ob/. 
The  thorax  is  fometimes,  though  rarely,  black,  and  the  an- 
tennae in  one  fex  is  bearded. 

Barb  icorn  is,  a fpecies  of  Ti  p u la,  of  a black  colour  ; 
antennae  plumole,  and  iimple  at  the  tip.  Inhabits  Europe. 
This  is  a fmall  fpecies.  Gmelin. 

BARBIER  D’Aucour,  John,  in  Biography , a coun- 
fellor,  and  man  of  letters,  was  born  of  mean  parentage,  in 
1641,  at  Langres,  and  educated  at  Dijon.  On  his  removal 
to  Paris,  he  was  entered  at  the  bar,  and  became  a counfel- 
lor  of  the  parliament  of  Paris.  He  diftinguilhed  himfelf  by 
the  excellence  of  his  “ faffums”  or  written  pleas  ; but  being 
obliged,  either  through  want  of  prefence  of  mind  or  failure 
of  memory,  to  Hop  at  his  fuff  public  pleading,  he  renounced 
the  practice  of  his  profeffion.  In  1677  the  minifter  Col- 
bert appointed  him  preceptor  to  his  elded  fon,  and  in  1683, 
he  was  eleffed  into  the  French  Academy.  Colbert  con- 
ferred on  him  fome  lucrative  employments ; but,  on  his  death, 
he  was  under  a neceffity  of  returning  to  the  bar,  and  gained 
great  reputation  by  the  defence  of  Le  Brim,  the  domeftic 
of  a lady  of  Paris,  who  had  been  falfejy  accufed  of  mur- 
dering his  miff  refs.  He  was  foon  after  carried  off  by  an 
inflammation  of  the  lungs  in  1694.  His  eircumftances  were 
fo  reduced,  that  when  he  was  vifited,  in  his  laft  illnefs,  by 
a deputation  from  the  academy,  which  expreffed  concern  at 
finding  him  fo  ill  lodged,  he  replied,  “ It  is  mv  confolation, 
and  a very  great  one  it  is,  that  I leave  no'  heir  to  my 
wretchednefs.”  When  the  abbe  Choiff,  who  was  one  of 
them,  laid,  “ You  leave  a name  that  will  never  die;”  “Alas  ! 
(replied  D’Aucour)  I do  not  flatter  myfelf  in  that  refpeff  ; 
if  my  works  have  any  intrinfic  value,  I have  been  wrong  in 
the  choice  of  my  fubjefts  ; I have  employed  myfelf  in  cri- 
ticifrn,  which  has  no  long  duration  ; for  if  the  work  that  is 
criticized,  ihould  fall  into  contempt,  the  criticifm  falls  with 
it,  fince  it  is  immediately  perceived  to  be  ufelefs  ; but  if,  in 
fpite  of  the  criticilm,  the  book  maintains  its  ground,  the 
criticifm  is  equally  forgotten,  becaufe  it  is  thought  to  be 
unjuft.”  Barbier  was  in  early  life  embroiled  with  the  Je- 
fuits,-  who  by  way  of  contempt  called  him  “ Sacrus,”  in 
confequence  of  his  having  inadvertently  ufed  that  word  in- 
ftead  of  “ Sacer,”  in  his  reply  to  one  of  them.  Refenting 
this  offence,  he  made  the  fociety  and  its  writers  the  objeffs 
of  Ins  attacks  ; and  he  gained  great  credit  as  an  ingenious 
writer  by  a work,  intitled,  “ Sentimens  de  Cleantbe  fur  les 
Entretiens  d’Ariite  et  d’ Eugene,  par  le  Pere  Bouhours,  Je- 
fuite,”  1 2mo.  2 vols,  1671,  ^72.  This  work  has  been 
often  cited  as  a model  01  refined  criticifm,  equally  juft  and 
witty  ; and  Bouhours  could  not  fupport  himfelf  ao-ainft 
it.  Some  ether  pieces  of  this  author  againft  the  Jesuits-, 
abounding  with  coarfe  raillery,  did  him  no  honour,  ia  his 
^ I two 
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two  fatires,  written  in  verfe  againft  Racine,  he  was  unfuc- 
cefsful.  Befides  his  “ faftums”  for  Le  Brun,  he  publifhed 
fome  others.  Nouv.  Dift.  Hiftor. 

Barbier,  Mary  Anne,  was  a native  of  Orleans,  and 
ranked  among  the  dramatic  writers  of  France.  Pier  trage- 
dies,  and  a comedy  in  verie,  were  reprefented  at  Paris,  and 
printed  in  one  volume,  i2mo.  The  iubjefts  are  well  chofen, 
but  the  characters,  and  thofe  of  the  men  efpecially,  are 
without  force,  and  the  ftyle  is  diffufe  and  profaic.  Mad. 
Barbier  was  intimate  with  the  abbe  Pellegrini,  who  is  faid 
to  have  bellowed,  at  lead,  correction  on  her  works.  She 
died  in  an  advanced  age  at  Paris,  about  the  year  1745* 
Nouv.  DiCl.  Hiftor. 

Barbier,  Mtjlrefs , firft  appeared  as  a new  Englilh  finger, 
on  the  revival  of  the  opera  of  Almahide  in  171 1,  while 
queftions  were  alked  in  Italian,  and  anfwered  in  Englilh, 
and  e contra.  Her  timidity  on  firft  appearing  on  the  ftage, 
gave  birth  to  an  admirable  Spectator  (No.  131),  H which 
Mr.  Addifon  apologizes  for,  and  commends,  diffidence  and 
modefty  with  a fympathetic  zeal  and  fenfibility.  It  is  vyell 
known,  that  this  excellent  writer,  with  all  his  learning  and 
abilities,  was  never  able  to  perform  his  part  in  public  as  a 
fpeaker,  when  he  was  fecretary  of  ftate  and  in  parliament, 
long  after  this  paper  was  written  ; and  here,  by  a kind  of 
precognition,  he  extenuates  his  fault  before  it  was  committed. 
With  refpeCt  to  Mrs.  Barbier’s  diftrefs  on  her  firft  facing  an 
audience  on  the  ftage,  Mr.  Addifon  has  put  it  in  the  molt 
amiable  light  poffible  : “ this  fudden  defertion  of  onefelf,” 
fays  he,  “ Ihews  a diffidence,  which  is  not  difpleafing  ; it 
implies  at  the  fame  time  the  greateft  refpeCt  to  an  audience 
that  can  be  : it  is  a fort  of  mute  eloquence,  which  pleads 
for  their  favour  much  better  than  words  can  do  ; and  we 
find  their  generality  naturally  moved  to  fupport  thofe  who 
are  in  fo  much  perplexity  to  entertain  them.  I was  ex- 
tremely pleafed,”  continues  he,  “ with  a late  inftance  of 
this  kind  at  the  opera  of  Almahide,  in  the  encouragement 
giver,  to  a young  finger,  whofe  more  than  ordinary  concern 
on  her  firft  appearance,  recommended  her  no  lefs  than  her 
agreeable  voice  and  juft  performance.”  This  lady  was  a 
native  of  England,  who  continued  to  ling  at  the  opera  fe- 
veral  years,  and  afterwards  was  a favourite  concert  and  play- 
houfe  finger,  till  the  year  1729. 

In  the  year  1717,  it  feems  as  if  ffie  had  a little  vanquifhed 
her  balhfulnefs  in  private,  however  it  may  have  incommoded 
her  in  public ; for  fhe  had  muftered  courage  fufficient  to  elope 
from  her  father’s  houfe  with  a perfon  that  was  fufpecled  to 
be  of  a different  fex.  During  her  abfence,  Mr.  Hughes 
wrote  the  following  pleafant  verfes  : 

“ O yes ! — hear  all  ye  beaux  and  wits, 

Muficians,  poets,  ’fquires,  and  cits  ! 

All,  who  in  town  or  country  dwell, 

Say,  can  you  tale  or  tidings  tell. 

Of  Tortorella’s  hafty  flight  ? 

Why  in  new  groves  fhe  takes  delight ; 

And  if  in  concert,  or  alone, 

The  cooing  murmurer  makes  her  moan  ? 

Now  learn  the  marks  by  which  you  may 
Trace  out  and  flop  the  lovely  ftray. 

Some  wit,  more  folly,  and  no  care, 

Thoughtlefs  her  conduct,  free  her  air  ; 

Gay,  fcornful,  fober,  indifereet. 

In  whom  all  contradifitions  meet. 

Civil,  affronting,  peevifh,  eafy, 

Form’d  both  to  charm  you  and  difpleafe  you  ; 
Much  want  of  judgment,  none  of  pride^ 

.Modifh  her  drefs,  her  hoop  full  wide  ; 

Brown,  fkin,  her  eyes  of  fable  hue, 

Angel  when  pleafed,  when  vexed  a fhrew. 
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Genteel  her  motion  when  {he  walks* 

Sweetly  fire  fings,  and  loudly  talks ; 

Knows  all  the  world,  and  its  affairs, 

Who  goes  to  court,  to  plays,  to  prayers. 

Who  keeps,  who  marries,  fails,  or  thrives*. 

Lead  honefl  or  difhoneft  lives  ; 

What  money  match’d  each  youth  or  maid,. 

And  who  was  at  each  mafquerade  \ 

Of  all  fine  things  in  this  fine  town. 

She’s  only  to  herfelf  unknown. 

By  this  defeription,  if  you  meet  her. 

With  lowly  bows  and  homage  greet  her 
And  if  you  bring  the  vagrant  beauty 
Back  to  her  mother  and  her  duty, 

Afk  for  reward  a lover’s  blifs, 

And,  if  file’ll  let  you,  take  a kifs  ; 

Or  more,  if  more  you  wifh  and  may 
Try  if  at  church  the  words  file’ll  fay, 

Then  make  her,  if  you  can — obey. 

BARBIERI,,  Giovanni  Francesco,  called  Guercino 
Da  Cento , an  eminent  hiftorical  painter,  was  born  at  Cento, 
a village  near  Bologna,  in  1590  ; and  was  at  firft  the  dif- 
ciple  of  Benedetto  German,  but  afterwards  ftudied  for  fome 
time  in  the  fchool  of  the  Caracci.  He  preferred  the  ftyle 
of  Caravaggio  to  that  of  Guido  or  Albano,  and  conceived 
it  impoffible  to  imitate  nature  truly,  without  the  affiftance 
of  ftrong  lights  and  fhadows  ; and  on  this  principle,  his 
light  was  admitted  into  his  painting  room  from  above.  By 
this  oppofition  of  his  ftrong  lights  and  fhadows  he  unquef- 
tionably  gave  fuch  force  to  his  piftures,  that  few,  thofe  of 
Caravaggio  excepted,  equal  them  in  their  effeft.  His  prin- 
cipal attention  was  employed  in  acquiring  perfection  of  co- 
louring, from  a perfuafion  that  few  perfons  are  qualified  to 
difeern  the  elevation  of  thought  which  conftitutes  the  ex- 
cellence of  a compofition,  or  are  perhaps  capable  of  examin- 
ing even  the  correCtnefs  of  any  part  of  a painting  ; whereas 
every  eye,  and  even  every  imperfect  judge  of  a picture,  may 
be  fenfibly  affefted  by  the  form  and  beauty  of  the  colouring. 
His  tafte  of  defign  was  natural,  eafy,  and  often  grand,  but 
without  any  extraordinary  {hare  of  elevation,  correCtnefs,  or 
elegance.  The  airs  of  his  heads  are  often  deftitute  of  dig- 
nity, and  his  local  colours  of  truth:  neverthelefs  his  colours 
poffefs  great  union  and  harmony,  although  his  carnations 
are  not  very  frefh  ; and  in  all  his  works  there  is  a powerful 
and  expreffive  imitation  of  life,  which  will  for  ever  render 
them  eftimable.  Towards  the  decline  of  life,  obferving 
that  the  clearer  and  brighter  ftyle  of  Guido  and  Albano 
had  attracted  the  admiration  of  all  Europe,  he  altered  his 
manner  even  againft  his  judgment.  But  he  apologized  for 
this  conduCt  by  declaring  that  he  had  formerly  painted  for 
fame,  and  with  a view  of  pleafing  the  judicious ; but  he 
now  painted  to  pleafe  the  ignorant,  and  to  enrich  himfelf. 
The  molt  capital  performance  of  Guercino  is  the  hiftory 
of  St.  Petronilla,  which  is  confidered  as  one  of  the  orna- 
ments of  St.  Peter  at  Rome.  He  died  in  1666.  Pilk- 
ington. 

Barbieri,  Paulo  Antonio,  Da  Cento , the  father  of  the 
preceding  artift,  was  born  at  Cento  in  1596,  and  feleCted 
for  his  fubjeCts  fruits,  flowers,  infeCts,  and  animals,  which 
he  painted  after  nature  with  a lively  tint  of  colours,  with 
great  tendernefs  of  pencil,  and  a ftrong  charafter  of  truth 
and  life.  Pilkington. 

BARBILLON,  in  Ichthyology , a name  given  by  Brouf- 
fonet,  (Aft.  Parif. ) to  the  Sqalus  Cirratus  of 
Gmelin. 

BARBING  is  fqmetimes  ufed  in  Ancient  Statutes  for 
fhearing.  Cloth  is  not  to  be  exported  till  it  be  barbed, 
rowed,  and  {horn.  3 Hen.  VII.  c.  11. 
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BARBIROSTRIS,  in  Entomology,  a fpecies  of  Cur- 
culio,  found  in  China  and  fome  other  parts  of  Alia.  It 
is  black  ; fnout  bearded  ; anterior  legs  tridentated.  Fabri- 
cius.  Donov.  Inf.  China,  &c. 

BARBITANI  Months,  in  Jlncient  Geography , moun- 
tains of  India,  on  this  fide  the  Ganges,  in  which  accord- 
ing to  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  are  the  iprings  of  many  ri- 
vers that  flow  into  the  Indus. 

BARBITON,  an  ancient  mufical  inftrument,  of  which 
nothing  is  known  but  the  name  ; and  Rouffeau  has  not  even 
ventured  to  give  us  that.  Complaints  are  frequently  made 
of  the  darknefs  in  which  critics,  commentators,  and  hifto- 
rians  leave  the  fubjecl  of  ancient  mufic  ; whicli  none  have 
more  caufe  to  lament  than  ihofe  who  have  fpent  the  moft 
time  and  labour  in  its  inveftigation.  But  as  no  record  or 
memorial  has  been  found,  which  afeertains  the  invention, 
form,  or  fpeces  of  inftrument  called  the  barbiton % would  mere 
conjecture  fatisfy  the  complainants  ? Mefirs.  Framery  and 
Caltilhon,  more  courageous  than  the  citizen  of  Geneva,  have 
told  us,  in  the  new  Encyclopedic,  all  that  is  pretended  to  be 
known  about  it;  though  the  former  begins  by  telling  us  that 
it  is  an  inftrument  about  which  nothing  is  known.  The  an- 
cients and  moderns  have  frequently  confounded  it  with  the 
lyre.  Daciir  conjedlured  that  it  was  a ftringed  inftrument ; 
andderivingits  name  from  barumiton,  which  implies  thichjl  rings 
of  flaxen  thread , he  concludes  that  it  was  an  inftrument  with 
thick  ftrings.  It  is  certain  that  flax  was  in  ufe  for  ftringsto 
mufical  inftruments,  before  the  art  was  known  of  making 
them  of  the  bowels  of  animals.  Horace  calls  this  inftru- 
ment Lefbian,  Lejboum  barbiton , ode  i.  lib.  I ; and  32  of 
the  fame  book,  Lefbio  primum  modulate  civi,  “Thou,  0 bar- 
biton, firft  touched  by  a citizen  of  Leftios,”  meaning  Al- 
cneus,  to  whom  he  aferibes  the  invention.  But,  fays  M. 
Caftelhon,  we  may  conclude  from  what  Mufonius  afferts 
of  this  inftrument,  in  his  treatife  “ De  Luxu  Gnecorum,” 
that  they  made  a kind  of  concert  with  the  peblis  of  the 
Lydians.  (See  Pectis.)  He  allures  us  that  Terpander  was 
the  inventor  of  it.  Julius  Pollux  alfo  calls  it  barbiton  ba- 
rumiton.  Athenasus  relates  that  they  likewife  called  it  bar- 
vvus,  and  attributes  the  invention  to  Anacreon.  We  hope 
the  grumblers  will  be  perfedlly  enlightened  by  this  clear, 
confijlent , and  fatisfaftory  account. 

BARBLE,  or  Barbel,  in  Ichthyology.  See  Barbus. 

Barbles,  in  the  Manege , knots  of  iuperfluous  flelh  grow- 
ing in  the  channels  of  a horfe’s  mouth  ; that  is,  in  the  inter- 
vals which  feparate  the  bars  ; and  obftrudl  his  eating. 

Thefe  are  alfo  called  barbes  ; and  obtain  in  black  cattle 
as  well  as  horfes. 

For  the  cure,  they  caft  the  baaft,  take  out  his  tongue, 
and  clip  off  the  barbies  with  a pair  of  feiffars,  or  cut  them 
with  a fharp  knife  ; others  choofe  to  burn  them  off  with  a 
hot  iron. 

BARBONI,  in  Ichthyology , a name  formerly  given  by 
many  to  the  Mullus  Barbatus  ; which  fee. 

BARBONNE,  in  Geography , a town  of  France,  in  the 
•department  of  the  Marne,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in 
the  diftrift  of  Sezanne,  if  league  fouth  from  Sezanne. 

BARBORA,  an  ifland  of  Africa,  oppofite  to  the  king- 
dom of  Adel,  fo  called  after  a town  of  the  fame  name  upon 
the  neighbouring  continent.  This  ifland,  which  is  almoft 
contiguous  to  the  Terra  Firma,  is  very  fertile,  and  produces 
plenty  of  corn,  fruits,  and  cattle.  The  inhabitants  are  ne- 
groes clothed  in  the  fafhion  of  the  natives  of  Adel,  induf- 
trious  in  trade,  and  great  breeders  of  cattle,  for  which  the 
foil  affords  excellent  pafturage.  The  produce  of  this  ifland 
is  exported  into  other  countries.  The  city  of  Barbora  lies 


at  the  bottom  of  a convenient  bay ; and  was  for  a long 
time  a kind  of  rival  in  commerce,  with  Zeila,  and  no,  lels 
the  place  of  refort  for  foreign  merchants.  It  is  iituated 
over  againft  the  city  of  Aden,  and  made  once  a confiderable 
figure,  but  was  plundered  and  burnt  by  the  Portuguefe 
fleet  in  the  year  1518 ; but  the  inhabitants,  being  previoufly 
apprized  of  their  defign,  conveyed  themfelves  and  their  moil 
valuable  effects  away.  • 

BARBOSA,  Arias,  or  Ayres, in  Biography , a native 
of  Aveiro  in  Portugal,  and  one  of  the  reftorers  of  clafiical 
literature  in  his  own  country  and  in  Spain.  Having  com- 
menced his  education  at  Salamanca  under  many  difadvan- 
tages,  he  purfued  his  ftudies,  particularly  that  of  Greek, 
which  lie  cultivated  with  great  ardour,  at  Florence,  under 
Angelo  Politiano.  After  his  return  to  Salamanca  in  1494, 
he  taught  there  for  20  years,  in  connexion  with  Antony  de 
Lebrixa,  who,  with  Andrew  de  Rcfenda,  was  alfo  one  of 
the  principal  promoters  of  ufeful  learning  in  Spain.  Bar- 
bofa  diredfed  fpecial  attention  to  poetry,  and  publifhed  a 
fmall  volume  of  Latin  poems,  which  were  commended  for 
the  harmonious  ftrudlure  of  the  verfe.  He  was  afterwards 
employed  for  ieven  years  as  preceptor  to  the  two  princes  of 
Portugal,  Alphonfo  and  Henry  ; and  then  retired  to  do- 
meftic  life,  in  which  he  died  at  an  advanced  age  in  1540. 
Bolides  the  poems  abovementioned,  Barbofa  publiflied  fe- 
veral  works,  which  contributed  at  the  time  to  the  progrefs 
of  iiterature,  but  are  now  forgotten  ; fuch  as,  “ Commen- 
taries on  the  poem  of  Arator,”  “ Quodlibeticse  Quseftio- 
nes,”  “ De  Profodia,”  & c.  Moreri.  Nouv.  Didt.  Hif* 
tor. 

Barbosa,  Peter,  a celebrated  lawyer,  was  born  at 
Viana,  in  Portugal,  and  became  firft  profeffor  in  the  uni- 
veriity  of  Coimbra.  Although  he  occupied  feveral  impor- 
tant ftations,  and  was  appointed  by  Philip  II.  of  Spain, 
when  he  became  mailer  of  Portugal,  one  of  the  four  couu- 
felloi  s of  the  council  of  ftate,  and  afterwards  chancellor  of 
the  kingdom,  he  profecuted  his  profeflional  ftudies ; and, 
in  1595,  he  publifhed  an  ample  commentary  on  the  article 
in  the  “ Digefts,”  on  the  recovery  of  dowry  after  the  dif- 
folution  of  marriage.  In  1613,  the  works  left  by  him  in 
MS.,  which  were  commentaries  on  the  “ Digefts,”  art. 
“ On  Judgments,”  were  publiflied  by  his  nephew,  and  fo 
well  received,  as  to  be  reprinted  at  Frankfort  in  1715. 
Other  pollhumous  treatifes  were  publiflied  at  Lyons  in 
1662.  Moreri.  Nouv.  Didl.  Pliftor. 

Barbosa,  Emanuel  an  eminent  Portuguefe  lawyer, 
was  born  at  Guimaranes,  and  was  king’s  counfeilor  for  the 
province  of  Alentejo.  In  1618,  he  publiflied  a treatife  re- 
lative to  contradls,  laft  wills,  and  crimes,  according  to  the 
Spanifliand  Portuguefe  law.  In  1638,  he  publiflied  a work, 
“ De  Poteftate  Epifcopi and  in  that  year  lie  died,  aged 
near  ninety  years.  Moreri.  Nouv.  Didl.  Hift. 

Barbosa,  Augustin,  fon  of  the  preceding,  ftudied 
civil  and  canon  law  under  his  father,  and  afterwards  at 
Rome,  with  inceffant  affiduity,  fearching  libraries  in  the  day, 
and  compofing  in  the  night.  It  is  related  of  him,  that  he 
received  a ferap  of  manufeript  wrapping  fome  fait  fifh,  which 
he  purcln- fed,  and  that  die  refeued  the  remainder  from  a 
fimilar  ufe  ; and  thus  formed  the  work  “ De  Officio  Epif- 
copi,” which  he  corredted  and  publifhed  in  his  own  name. 
A prejudice  was  thus  conceived  again  It  him,  and  feveral  of 
his  treatifes  on  the  canon  law  were  aicribed  to  his  father. 
He  was,  however,  a very  ftudious  man  ; and  on  his  return 
to  Spain  in  1632,  he  purfued  the  fame  kind  of  life  which 
he  had  paffed  at  Rome.  Hisflcill  in  ecclefiaftical  caufes  oc- 
cafioncd  his  promotion,  in  1648,  to  the  bifhopric  of  Ugen- 
4 I 2 ‘ to. 
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to,  in  the  territory  of  Otranto.  Having-  been  confecrated 
at  Rome  in  the  following  year,  he  returned  to  LJgento  with 
a view  of  performing  the  duties  cf  his  otnce,  but  cued 
there  within  a few  months.  His  works  were  numerous, 
and  were  printed  at  Lyons  in  1716  and  the  loliowing  yeai, 
in  16  tomes  folio.  Moreri.  Nouv.  Lift.  Hiftcr. 

BARBOSTHENES,  in  ^indent  Geography,  a mountain 
of  Greece  in  the  Peloponnefus,  10  miles  from  Lacedaemon, 
Livy. 

BAREOT,  Penn.;  Barbota,  Rondel;  in  Ichthyology, 
fynonymous  names  of  the  fpecies  of  Gadus  called  Lota 
by  Linnaeus. 

BARBOTES  Rocks,  in  Geography,  are  two  rocks 
which  are  about  half  a league  N.N.W.  from  the  Calmar- 
diers,  and  appear  every  tide. 

BARBOTINE,  a feed  othenvife  called  femen  fantonicum , 
and  femen  contra  verities,  in  Engliffi  vjormfeed. 

BARBOULT  Point,  lies  within  the  fouth-weft  point 
of  the  bay  of  Cancale,  to  the  eaft  of  St.  Maloes,  on  the 
coaft  of  France. 

BARBOUR,  or  Barber, John, in  Biography , an  eminent 
divine,  hiftorian,  and  poet,  was  born  in  the  city  of  Aberdeen, 
as  fome  fay,  about  the  year  1330,  but  according  to  others,  in 
,1326.  Plaving  received  a learned  education,  he  entered 
into  holy  orders,  and  was  promoted  by  king  David  II.  to 
the  archdeaconry  of  Aberdeen,  A.D.  1356.  Such  was  his 
love  of  learning,-  that  he  continued  to  profecute  his  lludies 
after  his  promotion  ; and  with  this  view  he  prevailed  on  his 
own  fovereign,  David  Bruce,  with  whom  he  was  in  great 
favour,  to  obtain  permiffion  from  Edward  III.  to  ftudy  at 
Oxford.  The  grant  for  this  purpofe  was  dated  at  "VVeft- 
minfter,  Aug.  13th,  A.  D.  1357.  Pie  was  alfo  appointed 
by  the  bifhop  of  Aberdeen,  one  of  the  commiffioners  for 
the  ranfom  of  David  II.  king  of  Scotland;  and  he  obtained 
permiffion  from  Edward  III.  A.  D.  1365,  to  travel  through 
England  to  St.  Dennis,  near  Paris,  with  fix  horfemen  as 
his  attendants.  Barbour  was  not  only  famous  for  his  ex- 
tenfive  knowledge  in  the  philofophy  and  divinity  of  thofe 
times,  but  ftiil  more  admired  on  account  of  his  admirable 
genius  for  Engliffi  poetry  ; in  which  he  compofed,  as  he 
tells  us,  in  1375,  a hiftory  of  the  life  and  glorious  aftions 
of  Robert  Bruce  king  of  Scotland,  at  the  defire  of  king 
David  Bruce,  his  fon,  who  granted  him  a confiderable  pen- 
fion  for  his  encouragement,  which  he  generoufly  bellowed 
on  an  hofpital  at.  Aberdeen.  This  work  is  not  only  re- 
markable for  a copious  circumftantial  detail  of  the  exploits 
of  that  iiluitrious  prince,  and  his  brave  companions  in  arms, 
Randolf  earl  of  Moray,  and  the  lord  James  Douglas,  but 
alfo  for  the  beauty  of  its  ftyle,  which  is  not  inferior  to  that 
of  his  contemporary  Chaucer.  This  poem  palled  through 
about  twenty  editions  in  Scotland  fince  the  year  1616,  in 
which  the  firll  edition,  that  can  be  difeovered,  was  printed 
at  Edinburgh,  in  121110,  But  thefe  editions  were  all  mo- 
dernized. An  edition  of  this  molt  ancient  prodpftion  of 
the  Scottilh  mtife  extant,  in  the  language  and  orthography 
of  its  author,  from  a MS.  written  in  1489,  and  preferved 
in  the  advocates’  library  at  Edinburgh,  was  printed  by 
Mr.  Pinkerton,  under  the  title  o-f  “ The  Bruce,”  with  notes 
and  a gloflary,  in  1790,  in  3 vols.  iamo.  The  following 
verles,  diftinguiffied  by  their  foftijefs,  afford  a fpecimen  of 
the  author’s  talent  at*  rural  defeription,  and  also  of  the 
ftatc  of  the  Engliffi  language  in  his  time. 

“ This  was  in  midfc  of  month  of  May, 

When  birdis  ling  on  ilka  fpray, 

Melland  their  notes,  with  feemly  fcun. 

For  foftnefs  of  the  fwcet  feafoun. 


And  le.p.vis  of  the  branchis  fpreeds, 

And  bioffomis  bright,  beficle  them,  breeds, 

And  heluis  itrawed  are  with  flow’rs 
Well  favouring  of  feir  colours  ; 

And  all  things  worthis,  blyth,  and  gay.” 

Barbour  is  laid  to  have  died  at  an  advanced  age  in  13967 
but  the  time  and  circumftances  of  his  death  are  not  iatii- 
faftorily  afeertained.  Henry’s  Hiftory,  vol.  viii.  p.  249. 
Pinkerton,  ubi  fupra,  Wharton’s  Hift.  Eng.  Poetry  vol.  i. 
p.  318. 

BARBUDA,  or  Berbuda,  in  Geography,  one  of  the 
Britiffi  Caribbee  iflands  in  the  Weft  Indies,  is  a fmall  iiland, 
about  20  miles  long  and  12  broad,  and  lies  about  15  miles 
north-eaft  of  Montferrat.  This  illaud  was  planted  foou 
after  .the  Engliffi  had  fettled  upon  St.  Chriftopher’s,  in 
1628,  and  called  “ Dulcina”  from  its  beautiful  appearance. 
It  is  the  property  of  the  Codrington  family,  whofe  ancel- 
tor  Colonel  Codrington  obtained  a grant  of  it  for  liis  import- 
ant fervices  to  the  crown  of  England  in  the  Well;  Indies, 
and  is  faid  to  yield  above  5000I.  a year.  Upon  bis  death 
in  1710,  he  bequeathed  two  plantations  in  Barbadoes,  and 
part  of  Barbuda,  valued  at  2000I.  per  annum,  to  the  fu- 
ciety  for  propagating  the  gofpel  for  the  inftruftion  of  the 
negroes  in  Barbadoes  and  the  other  Caribbee  iflands  in 
the  Chriftian  religion,  and  lor  erefting  and  endowing  a 
college  in  Barbadoes,  This  is  the  only  proprietary  govern- 
ment of  all  the  EngliiL -Caribbee  ifles;  and  the  appointment 
of  a governor  is  in  the  Codrington  family.  The  land  lies 
low,  but  is  fertile;  and  the  inhabitants  are  chiefly  employed 
in  breeding  black  cattle,  ffieep,  kids,  fowls,  and  all  kinds 
of  domeftie  flock  ; in  planting  Indian  corn,  and  in  other 
parts  of  hulbandry ; and  they  fupply  the  neighbouring  iflands 
with  thele  articles.  The  iiland,  however,  is  capable  of  yield- 
ing, by  cultivation,  citron,  pomegranates,  oranges,  raifins, 
Indian  figs,  maize,  cocoa-nuts,  cinnamon,  and  pine-apples, 
with  various  kinds  of  wood  and  drugs,  fueh  as  brafil,  ebony, 
pepper,  and  indigo.  There  are  fome  large  ferpeuts  upon 
this  iiland,  which,  not  being  poifonous,  are  ufeful  in  deftroy- 
ing  rats,  toads,  and  frogs  ; and  others  fo  venomous,  that 
their  bite  proves  mortal,  unlefs  an  antidote  be  applied  in  the 
ipace  of  two  hours.  The  coaft  abounds  with  rocks  : but 
on  the  weft  fide  of  the  iiland  there  is  a wrell-flieltered  road, 
and  there  are  two  flioals,  which  run  more  than  two  leagues 
into  the  fea,  from  the  north-weft  and  fouth-weft  points.  The 
inhabitants  are  computed  to  be  about  1500.  N.  iat.  17-3 
49'  45".  W.  long.  6i°  50'. 

BARBUE,  Riviere-a-la,  a river  of  North  America, 
empties  itfelf  into  lake  Machigan,  from  E.S.E.  between 
Raifin  and  Marame  rivers.  Its  mouth  is  60  yards  wide, 
and  lies  72  miles  N.  by  W.  from  fort  St.  Jofeph.  This  is 
alfo  the  name  of  a river,  which  difeharges  itfelf  into  lake 
Erie,  from  the  N.  by  E.  40  miles  W.N.W.  from  the  extre» 
rmty  of  Long  point,  in  that  lake,  and  22  E.  by  S.  from 
Tonty  river, 

BARBUL/E,  in  Botany,  a name  given  by  Pliny  to  the 

femi-flofciili. 

BARBUS,  in  Ichthyology,  a fpecies  of  Cyprinus,  hav- 
ing feven  rays  in  the  anal  fin  ; beards  four ; fecond  ray  of 
the  firft  dorfal  fin  ferrated  on  both  lides,.  Linn.  Muf,  Adi, 
Fr.  &c. 

This  is  the  barbel  of  the  Engliffi ; a common  inhabitant  of 
moil  freffi  waters  in  Europe,  and  eafily  diftinguiffied  from  the 
other  fpecies  of  carp,  or  cyprinus  genus,  to  which  it  belongs, 
by  the  upper  jaw  being  advanced  far  beyond  the  lower  one, 
and  in  having  the  four  beards  appendant,  from  which  the 
appropriate  name  of  barbus  or  barbel  is  derived.  This  fiffi, 
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during  the  Cummer,  prefers  the  rapid  currents  and  (hallows 
of  rivers,  and  retires  at  the  approach  of  winter  to  the  more 
full  and  deeper  places.  They  live  in  focieties  ; lurking  in 
holes  along  the  iidcs  of  the  water  under  Shelter  of  the  fteep- 
ci!  banks,  and  feed  on  fmaHer  iifh  and  worms  and  flefin  of 
all  kinds,  for  which  they  dig  in  the  banks  like  fwine.  In 
the  day-time  they  love  to  lurk  occasionally  among  weeds, 
and  between  the  hones  in  retired  parts  of  the  river,  and 
wander  .out  at  night  in  Search  of  prey.  They  fpawn  in 
April,  and  begin  to  be  in  feafon  in  May  and  June. 

The  fl dll  of  the  barbel  was  never  in  great  efteem  for  the 
table.  Mr.  Pennant  quotes  a paffage  in  Aufonius,  which, 
as  he  obferves,  is  no  panegyric  on  its  excellence,  for  he  lets 
\is  know  it  loves  deep  waters,  and  that  when  it  grows  old,, 
it  is  not  abfolutely  bad  : 

“ Laxos  exerces  larle  natatus 
Tu  melior  pejore  asvo,  tibi  contigit  uni 
Spirantum  ex  numero  non  inlaudata  fenedlus.” 

And  he  adds  himfelf,  that  “ they  are  the  woril  and  coarfel! 
of  freSh-water  fifh,  and  feldom  eat  buc  by  the  poorer  fort  of 
•people,  who  fometimes  boil  them  with  a bit  of  bacon  to 
give  them  a relifh.” 

“ The  barbel,”  fays  old  Walton,  “ though  he  be  of  a 
fine  Shape,  and  looks  big,  yet  he  is  not  accounted  the  belt 
fifh  to  eat,  neither  for  his  wholefomenefs  nor  his  take,  but 
the  male  is  reputed  much  better  than  the  female,  whofe 
fpawn  is  very  hurtful.” 

Again,  when  fpeaking  of  Rondeletius,  he  makes  this  re- 
mark on  the  fpawn,  “ we  agree  with  him,  that  the  fpawn 
of  the  barbel,  if  it  be  not  poifon,  as  he  fays,  yet  that  it  is 
dangerous  meat,  cfpecially  in  the  month  of  May  ; which  is 
fo  certain,  that  Gefner  and  Galfius  declare,  it  had  an  ill 
effebi  upon  them  even  to  the  endangering  of  their  lives.” 
Sir  John  Hawkins,  in  his  Annotations,  inclines  to  the  fame 
opinion,  and  gives  an  inftance  of  his  fervarit  being  taken 
dangeroufly  ill  after  having  incautioufly  eaten  of  this  fifh. 
M.  Bloch,  and  fume  other  ichthyologifts,  contend  that  this 
is  a vulgar  and  moft  abfur^l  prejudice.  M.  Bloch  in  parti- 
cular obferves,  that  himfelf  and  all  his  family  have  eaten 
the  fpawn  of  the  barbel,  and  never  experienced  the  flighted 
ill  effebls  from  it.  Donov.  Brit.  Fifhes. 

The  time  for  taking  this  fifh  is  very  early  in  the  morning, 
or  late  in  the  evening  : the  place  fhould  be  baited  with 
chopped  worms  fome  time  before  ; and  no  bait  is  fo  good 
for  the  hook  as  the  fpawn  of  the  falmon,  or  fome  other 
fifh  : in  defebt  of  thefe,  lob-worms  will  do  ; they  mufl  be 
very  clean  and  nice,  and  the  hook  carefully  covered,  other- 
wife  he  wdl  not  touch  them.  Old  cheefe  fleeped  in  honey 
is  alfo  a very  fine  bait.  The  bed  feafon  for  angling  for 
this  fifh  is  from  May  to  Augud. 

BAR  BY,  in  Geography,  a fmall  bailiwick  of  Germany,  in 
the  circle  of  Upper  Saxony,  forms  a part  of  the  circle  of 
Wittenberg,  and  was  granted  in  1748  and  17 65,  to  the 
count  of  Reufs,  and  the  fociety  of  united  brethren,  or  Mo- 
ravians. 

Barry,  is  alfo  the  name  of  a town  of  Germany,  in  the 
circle  of  Upper  Saxony,  feated  on  the  Elbe,  near  the 
month  of  the  Saale,  in  which  is  a Moravian  academy  for 
the  indruftion  of  youth,  14  miles  N.W.  of  Deffau,  and  14 
S.S.E.  of  Magdeburg.  N.  lat.  510  37'.  E.  long.  n°  51'. 

BARBYLA,  in  Botany , a name  by  which  Theocritus, 
and  others  of  the  early  writers,  have  called  the  common 
damalk  prune. 

BA  RCA,  in  Geography , an  extenfive  defert  country,  fituate 
on  the  fouth  coad  of  the  Mediterranean,  between  Tripoli 
and  Egypt,  and  forming  part  of  the  great  defert,  or  Sahara. 


It  extends  in  length  from  wed  to  ead  from  about  the  39th 
degree  of  longitude  to  the  46th  degree,  and  in  breadth  from 
north  to  fouth  about  30  leagues,,  though  its  confines  on  the 
fouth  fide  are  very  imperfeblly  afeertained.  It  is,  in  general, 
a dry  and  barren  fand,  whence  the  Arabs  have  called  it 
“ Sahart,”  or  “ Ceyrart  Barka,”  that  is.  the  “ Defert,” 
or  “ Road  of  Whirlwinds  and  Hurricanes.”  Water'  is 
fearce  ; and,  except  in  the  neighbourhood  of  its  towns  and 
villages,  if  they  may  be  fo  called,  where  the  ground  produces 
fome  grain,  fuch  as  corn,  millet,  and  maize,  it  is  quite  derile 
and  uncultivated.  The  articles  which  the  poor  inhabitants 
produce  they  are  obliged  to  exchange  with  their  no  iefs  in- 
digent neighbours  for  dates,  theep,  and  camels.  This  country 
forms  part  of  the  ancient  Cyrenaica  and  Marmarica  (fee  Cv- 
renaica  and  Marmarica)  : in  the  moil  defert  and  dan- 
gerous diftrict  of  it  hood  t lie  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon.. 
(.See  Ammon.)  This  fpot,  though  in  fome  refpebts  plea- 
fantly  fituated,  is  furrounded  by  quick  and  burning  fands, 
which  are  very  pernicious  to  travellers,  and  fometimes  over- 
whelm whole  caravans.  Again!!  this  temple  Cainbyfes,  and 
an  army  of  50,000  men,  marched  from  Thebes  in  Upper 
Egypt  ; but  their  fate  is  uncertain,  as  they  never  returned 
either  to  Egypt  or  to  their  own  country.  (See  Ammon), 
This  country  is  indeed  io  defert,  that  there  is  no  travelling 
through  it  without  the  aid  of  a compafs,  or  the  direblion  of 
the  liars  ; and  though  it  was  once  the  thoroughfare  for  cara- 
vans from  Barbary  and  Morocco  to  Mecca,  yet  it  has  been 
infefted  with  wild  Arabs  to  fuch  a degree,  that  they  are 
obliged  to  {leer  50  leagues  about  to  avoid  being  plundered. 
The  French  geographers  divide  the  country  of  Barca  into 
two  parts  ; one  called  the  kingdom,  and  the  other  the  de- 
fert ; the  former  hath,  according  to  their  ftatement,  fome 
confiderable  ports,  towns,  and  villages,  and  is  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Porte,  governed  by  a cadi,  who  is  the  bafhaw 
of  Cairo,  and  refides  at  Tripoli ; but  for  this  they  have  no 
fufficient  authority.  According  to  Sanfon  and  Baudrand, 
the  other  part,  which  extends  along  the  ealtern  coail,  called 
by  them  the  eaftern  fhore  of  Tripoli,  reaches  from  the  port 
of  Solomon  or  Solyman,  to  the  gulf  of  Sydra  ; but  this  coaffc 
is  commonly  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  Derna-or.e  of  the 
moll  confiderable  of  its  towns  and  ports  ; befides  which  it 
has  feveral  others,  and  the  ruins  of  many  more,  which-  are 
now  reduced  to  poor  villages.  The  mod  remarkable  are  the 
cape  Raccallino,  ilyled  by  Ptolemy  Cherfonefus,  be.car.fe  it 
forms  a peninfula ; and  the  furthei!  towards  Egypt  is  the 
town  of  Angela  or  Ongaela.  (See  Angela.)  Between. thefe 
two,  are  many  others  differently  placed  and  named,  as  the 
Porto  Tabarca,  formerly  Batrachus,  Batracha,  and  Patri- 
archa,  cape  de  Euceo  or  Loco,  anciently  Promontorium 
Cary  ionium,  Porto  Mefulraan,  the  haven  of  S alone  for  Saloaa, 
fuppofed  by  fome  to  be  the  ancient  Portus  Panormus?  and 
Galinus,  and  by  others  the  Portus  Catabathmus,  which  our 
lateft  geographers  place  on  the  mod  eaftern  verge  of  the 
Barcan  coal!,  next  to  the  confines  of  Egypt.  To  which, 
may  be  added  the  large  valley  of  Carto  Sap  pares,,  the  ancient 
Catabathmus,  extending  quite)  to  Egypt,  oppofite  to  the 
fpot  where  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon  flood.  From 
thefe  we  proceed  to  Porto  Albertene,  or  the  Sultan’s  port 
that  of  Caguxi,  formerly  Trifachi ; the  cape  and  haven  of 
Raxa,  anciently  Paretonium  ; and,  laftly,  the  city  of  Barca 
or  Barce,  which  gives  name  to  the  whole  province,  and  lies 
farther  inland,  on  the  eaftern  coaft  of  the  gulf  of  Sydra. 
This  was  the  capital  of  the  Barcsei,  and  is  mentioned  by 
Strabo,  Pliny,  Scylax,  and  Ptolemy  ; and  is  faid  by  the  twa. 
former  to  have  occupied  the  fp.ot  on  which  Ptolemais.  was 
afterwards  built  j but  the  two  latter  are  of  a different,  opi- 
nio Qi. 
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jiion.  It  feems  to  have  ftocd  to  the  weft  of  Cyrene,  and 
had  a oort  near  the  Greater  Syrtis.  As  it  was  a maritime 
city,  it  is  moft  probable  that  it  ftood  by  tne  port  of  the 
Bare 321',  and  not  where  Barce  ftaod;  more  efpecially  as  that 
capital  was  ioo  ftadia  from  the  fea,  according  to  Scylax. 
Herodotus  fays,  that  Barca  was  built  by  the  brothers  of  Ar- 
cefilaus  III.  king  of  Cyrene,  more  than  a generation  before 
the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Cyrus;  but  it  is  more  piobable, 
that  it  was  of  Phoenician,  if  not  of  Egyptian  or  Libyan  ex- 
traction; for  Barca  was  a Phoenician  name,  well  known  in 
thofe  oarts  of  Africa,  as  we  learn  from  Silius  Italicus,  and 
others'.  Servius  intimates,  that  its  citizens  came  originally 
from  Carthage,  which  would  lead  us  to  conclude,  that 
Barca,  Dido’s  brother^  who  attended  her  into  Africa,  with 
forne  of  his  countrymen,  fettled  here.  It  fufftciently  ap- 
pears from  Virgil  and  Silius,  that  the  Barcmi  fpread  them- 
ielves  over  feveral  confiderable  parts  of  Libya;  and,  accord- 
ing to  Servius,  their  metropolis  made  the  greatell  figure  of 
any  city  in  this  region,  except  Cyrene.  St.  Jerom  confirms 
thefe  laft  authorities,  when  he  alferts  that  this  town  was 
fituated  in  a delert;  and  that  its  inhabitants,  or  at  leaft  their 
defeendants,  difperfed  themfelves  over  feveral  diftridts,  lying 
as  far  to  the  weifward  as  Mauritania,  and  the  eailward  as 
India.  The  Barctei  learned  (fays  Stephanus)  the  art  oi 
managing  horfes  from  Neptune,  and  of  driving  chariots  from 
Minerva.  The  modern  kingdom  and  defert  of  Barca  un- 
doubtedly derived  their  name  from  the  Barcaei ; and  we 
may  hence  infer,  that  thefe  people  formerly  held  a confider- 
able rank  among  the  various  nations  of  Libya. 

What  is  the  prefent  condition  of  the  towns  of  Barca,  what 
is  their  commerce,  and  how  they  are  governed,  we  have  no 
authentic  documents  for  afeertaining.  The  maritime  towns 
are,  probably,  under  the  protection  of  the  Porte ; but  it  is 
not  certain  whether  they  are  under  the  government  of  the 
'balhaw  of  Egypt  or  Tripoli,  or  they  have  formed  themfelves 
into  free  ftates  like  thofe  of  Algiers  and  Tunis.  This  how- 
ever is  certain,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  maritime  towns 
are  more  civilized  than  thofe  within  land.  The  firft  profefs 
Makometanifm,  and  have  imbibed  fome  notions  of  humanity 
and  juftice;  but  the  latter,  and  efpecially  thofe  of  the  defert, 
who  have  neither  religion  nor  any  appearance  of  worfhip 
among  them,  are  altogether  brutifh  and  favage,  and  live 
wholly  upon  theft  and  plunder,  like  all  other  wild  Arabs. 
By  them  this  tract,  which  was  before  a barren  defert,  was 
firft  inhabited.  Deftitute  and  indigent  in  the  extreme,  they 
are  faid  alfo  to  be  the  uglieft  of  all  the  Arabs ; their  bodies 
being  meagre,  their  faces  grim,  and  afpecl  fierce  and  ra- 
venous ; their  garb,  which  is  commonly  ftripped  from  the 
paflengers  and  pilgrims,  tattered  wirh  long  wearing;  whilft 
the  pooreft  of  them  want  rags  to  cover  their  nakednefs. 
They  are  likewife  reported  to  be  refolute  and  expert  rob- 
bers and  plunderers ; but  deriving  a fcanty  fupply  from  their 
own  neighbourhood,  they  are  compelled  by  neceffity  to  ex- 
tend their  excurfions  as  far  as  Numidia,  Libya,  and  other 
fouthern  parts,  where  they  commit  many  atrocious  adts  of 
cruelty.  So  indigent  and  famifhed  are  thefe  Barcans,  that 
they  commonly  let,  pledge,  and  even  fell  their  children,  for 
procuring  the  neceffaries  of  life,  to  the  Sicilians,  and  other 
neighbouring  Chriftians,  from  whom  they  have  moft  of  cheir 
corn,  efpecially  before  they  fet  out  on  any  long  expedition. 
I he  chief  towns  of  Barca  are  Dema,  the  capital  and  refi- 
dence  of  the  fangiac,  Tolometa  or  Ptolometa,  and  Grena 
orCarea.  Anc.  Un.  Hift.  vol.  xvi.  p.  1 8 1 . Mod.  Un.  Hift. 
vol.  xv.  p.  196,  &c. 

Barca,  a fmall  port  on  the  coaft  of  Peru,  about  S. 
lat.  1 1 - 20',  where  fhips  may  anchor,  but  obtain  no  fupply. 


BARCALAO,  a Spanilh  word,  which  the  French  pro. 
nounce  laccala  or  baccaliau . By  this  laft  name  the  Bafques 
moft  commonly  call  the  filh  which  we  liyle  cod;  and  thofe 
people  call  alfo  the  ifland  which  we  call  Newfoundland,  the 
ille  of  Baccaliau  ( Cod  IJlancl),  becaufe  of  the  great  plenty 
of  cod  catched  there.  There  is,  however,  a league  to  the 
weft  of  that  large  ifland,  another  fmall  one,  which  is  more 
particularly  called  Baccaliau. 

BARCALON,  an  appellation  given  to  the  chief  mini- 
fter  of  the  emperor  of  Siam,  to  whom  belongs  the  care  of 
trade  both  within  the  kingdom  and  out  cf  it,  the  fuperin- 
tendency  of  the  royal  magazines,  the  receipt  of  the  revenues, 
and  the  management  of  foreign  affairs. 

BARCA-Longa,  a large  Spaniih  fifning-boat,  navigated 
with  lug-fails,  and  having  two  or  three  mails.  Thele  are 
very  common  in  the  Mediterranean.  See  Bark. 

BARCANI,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a people  of  Alia,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Hyrcania.  They  are  placed  by  M.  D’An- 
ville,  on  the  eaft  of  the  Cafpian  fea,  near  one  of  the  mouths 
of  the  Oxus. 

BARCAROLLA,  in  Mufic,  a kind  of  fong  in  the  Vene- 
tian language,  fung  at  Venice  by  their  gondoliers  or  water- 
men, in  their  boats  or  barks.  Thefe  airs  (lays  Roufleau) 
are  compofed  for  the  common  people,  and  often  by  the  gon- 
dolieri  themfelves.  They  have  fo  much  melody,  and  iuch 
an  agreeable  accent,  that  there  is  not  a mufleian  in  all  Italy 
who  does  not  pique  himfelf  on  knowing  fome  of  them.  The 
being  admitted  gratis  into  a gallery  appropriated  to  them  in 
all  the  theatres,  enables  gondolieri  to  form  their  ear  and  tafte, 
without  trouble  or  expence,  fo  that  they  compofe  and  fing 
their  airs,  without  altering  their  natural  fimplicity,  in  the 
ftyle  and  expreffion  of  perfons  not  ignorant  of  the  refine- 
ments of  mufic.  The  words  of  thefe  fongs  are  commonly 
jocofe,  and  more  than  natural,  like  the  converfation  of  thole 
that  fing  them;  but  fuch  as  the  faithful  pidlure  of  the  man- 
ners of  a people  can  pleafe,  and  fuch  as  are  likewife  partial  to 
the  Venetian  dialed!,  foon  become  paffionately  fond  both  of 
the  words  and  mufic  of  thefe  airs,  chiefly  known  in  England 
by  the  title  of  Venetian  ballads,  of  which  travellers  into  Italy 
make  collections. 

The  late  earl  of  Leicefter,  one  of  the  fubferibers  to  the 
royal  academy  of  mufic  in  1720,  ufed  to  fay,  that  at  the  firft 
eftablilhment  of  operas  in  England,  the  nobility  and  gentry, 
in  imitation  of  the  Venetians,  fuffered  their  fervants  to  have 
admiffion,  gratis,  into  the  upper  gallery,  with  a view  to  im- 
prove the  national  tafte  in  finging ; but  inftead  of  profiting 
or  deriving  pleafure  from  this  privilege,  they  became  fo  noify 
and  infolent,  that  about  40  years  ago,  like  our  firft  parents, 
they  were  driven  out  of  paradife. 

We  muft  not  forget  (fays  Roufleau)  to  remark,  for  the 
glory  of  Taflb,  that  moft  of  the  gondolieri  know  the  chief 
part  of  his  poem  “ Gierufalemme  liberata,”  by  heart,  andfome 
the  whole ; that  they  pafs  their  fummer  nights  in  their  gondo. 
las,  finging  it  alternately  from  bark  to  bark;  that  the  poem 
of  T alfo  is  an  admirable  barcarolia ; that  Homer  only  had  the 
honour  of  being  thus  fung  before  him ; and  that,  fince  his 
time,  no  other  Epic  poem  has  been  thus  diftinguifhed. 

BARCAROTA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Spain,  in 
Eftramadura,  4 miles  from  Almendrolejo. 

BARCE,  in  Ancient  Geography.  See  Barca. 

Barce,  a town  of  India,  built  by  Alexander,  on  the  fea- 
coaft,  in  memory  of  his  exploits,  and  where,  according  to 
Juftin,  he  eredted  altars. 

BARCELONA,  in  Geography,  a rich  and  ftrong  city 
and  fea-port  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Catalonia,  of  which 
it  is  the  capital,  and  the  fee  of  a bilhop,  fuffragan  of  the  arch- 
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Bifhop  of  Taragona.  It  was  originally  founded  by  Hamil- 
car  Barcas,  the  father  of  Hannibal,  and  from  him  called 
**  Barcino,”  about  250  years  before  Chrift.  It  was  reduced 
by  the  Romans,  and  continued  fubjecl  to  them  till  the  king- 
dom of  Spain  was  overrun  by  the  Goths  and  Vandals,  and 
afterwards  by  the  Saracens  and  Moors.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  ninth  century  it  was  poffeffed  by  the  Moors,  under 
the  government  of  Zade.  This  governor  having  abufed  the 
clemency  of  Charlemagne,  and  by  his  perfidious  behaviour 
provoked  hisfon,  Lewis  king  of  Aquitaine,  Barcelona  was 
invelled,  and  the  generals  who  were  intruded  with  the  com- 
mand of  the  fiege  had  orders  not  to  abandon  it  till  Zade 
was  delivered  into  the  hands  of  Lewis.  The  Moor  made 
an  obdinate  refiltance;  but  finding  that  it  was  impcfiible  to 
preferve  the  city  any  longer,  after  a defence  cf  many  months, 
he  determined  to  throw  himfelf  upon  the  emperor’s  mercy, 
and  was  condemned  to  perpetual  exile.  At  length,  however, 
the  city  furrendered,  and  the  king  of  Aquitaine,  appointed 
one  Bera,  count  of  Barcelona.  The  city  continued  fub- 
jett  to  him  and  hisfuccedbrs,  who  were  dillinguifhed  by  the 
title  of  “ Counts  of  Barcelona,”  from  the  year  802  to 
1 1 3 1 ; when  it  was  united  to  the  crown  of  Arragon  by  the 
marriage  of  Don  Raymond  V.  count  of  Barcelona,  with 
Donna  Petronilla  the  daughter  of  Don  Ramiro  the  monk, 
andheirefsof  Arragon.  In  confequence  of  the  revolt  by 
the  Catalonians,  in  1465,  Barcelona  was  befieged  by  Don 
Juan  II.  king  of  Arragon,  in  1471.  The  fiege  was  pro- 
fecuted  for  a confiderable  time  with  vigour,  but  without  ef- 
fect ; however,  in  1472,  it  capitulated  on  its  own  terms; 
and  the  king,  upon  his  public  entry  into  the  city,  confirmed 
all  its  privileges.  In  1640,  the  Catalans,  having  lhaken 
off  the  yoke  of  the  Spaniards,  called  in  the  French  to  their 
iuccour ; and  they  continued  maders  of  the  capdal  till  1652, 
when,  after  a fiege  of  fifteen  months,  it  furrendered  to  Don 
Juan  ol  Audria.  In  1697,  it  was  again  taken  by  the  French 
under  the  command  of  the  duke  of  Vendome,  but  redered 
the  fame  year  to  the  Spaniards  by  the  peace  of  Ryfwick. 
Although  the  inhabitants  of  Barcelona  had  taken  theoatli 
of  fidelity  to  the  king  of  Spain,  Fhilip  V.  and  received  from 
him  a confirmation  of  their  privileges,  they  invited  the  Eng- 
lifh  and  Dutch,  and  the  governor  was  obliged  to  furrender 
the  town  to  the  allies  in  1705,  when  Charles,  afterwards  em- 
peror, was  received  and  proclaimed  king.  In  the  following 
year,  Philip,  aflided  by  the  French,-  affailed  the  city,  and 
took  the  fortrefs  of  Montjoui ; but  the  fieet  of  the  allies  ad- 
vancing to  the  relief  of  the  befieged,  he  was  compelled  to 
abandon  the  enterprife  and  to  retire  from  the  place,  May  12th 
1706.  By  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  in  1713,  the  troops  of  the 
emperor  evacuated  Catalonia  ; but  the  inhabitants  of  Bar- 
celona perfided  in  their  revolt,  and  would  not  acknowledge 
Philip  lor  their  king.  Accordingly  they  fuffered  blockade 
for  a year,  which  was  followed  by  a terrible  bombardment ; 
and  at  length,  after  a fiege  of  fixty-two  days,  from  the 
opening  of  the  trenches  by  the  duke  of  Berwick,  the  town 
was  taken  by  affault  on  the  nth  of  September'  1714.  By 
the  moderation  of  the  conqueror,  the  city  was  faved  from 
pillage, but  the  inhabitants  were  deprived  of  their  privileges; 
they  have  fince,  however,  been  re-edablilhed,  and  in  1715  a 
citadel  was  eredled  to  keep  them  in  awe. 

Barcelona  is  now  one  of  the  larged  and  handfomed  cities 
in  Spain,  and  is  reckoned  the  third  mod  confiderable  city 
in  the  kingdom.  It  is  fituated  on  a plain  by  the  fea-fide, 
open  to  the  fouth-ead,  but  protected  by  hills  on  the  north 
and  wed,  fo  that  it  affords  a healthy  and  delightful  refi- 
dence  ; however  it  is  fubjedt  to  a fog  brought  on  by  the  ead 
wind.  The  city  is  furrounded  by  a good  brick  wall,  round 
w :cn  is  another,  with  fourteen  badions,  horn-works,  ram- 
parts, and  ditches.  The  ramparts  are  high  and  fpacious, . 
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and  a great  number  of  carriages  may  be  feen  every  evening 
driving  upon  them  for  pleafure.  The  city  is  divided  into  two 
parts  ; the  old  and  the  new,  which  are  feparated  from  each 
other  by  a wall  and  a large  ditch.  The  dreets  are  narrow 
and  crooked,  and  the  churches  rather  rich  than  beautiful. 
Barcelona  contains  feveral  confiderable  edifices ; that  called 
the  Terfana,  or  the  arfenal,  is  of  large  extent ; and  a prodi- 
gious gallery,  containing  twenty-eight  forges,  has  been 
eredted  in  it  within  a few  years.  The  other  moll  remarkable 
buildings  are  the  cathedral  adorned  with  two  high  towers, 
the  church  of  Notre-Dame,  the  palace  of  the  bifhop,  the 
exchange,  the  palace  of  the  governor,  that  where  the  nobi- 
lity of  the  country  affemble,  called  “ La  Cafa  de  la  Deputa- 
tion,” and  that  of  the  inquifition.  The  hofpicio  contains 
about  1400  induftrious  poor  ; and  in  the  houl'e  of  correction 
are  fometimes  found  women  of  rank,  who  have  been  guilty 
of  drunkennefs,  or  other  low  vices.  The  harbour  is  fpa- 
cious, deep,  and  fecure,  and  defended  on  one  fide  from  the 
winds  by  a mountain  called  Montjoui,  which  rifes  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  plain  near  the  city,  runs  into  the  fea  in  the  form 
of  a promontory,  is  covered  with  vineyards,  gardens,  and 
groves  of  trees,  and  a ftrong  fort  for  defending  the  city,  and 
furnilhes  a quarry  of  fine  hard  free-ftone  ; and  on  the  other 
fide  by  a large  mole  ; having  a light-houfe  with  a finall  fort 
and  garrifon  at  the  extremity.  Into  this  harbour  1000  vef- 
fels  are  fuppofed  to  enter  during  peace,  and  of  thefe  500 
are  Spanilh,  120  French,  100  Englilh,  and  60  Danes.  Bar- 
celona is  a place  of  great  trade,  on  account  of  the  conve- 
nience of  its  harbour  ; although  none  but  fmall  veffels  can 
enter  within  the  mole.  Its  chief  manufactures  are  lilk,  cot- 
ton, and  wool,  and  excellent  fire-arms  and  cutlery:  its  chief 
imports  are  corn,  filh,  aud  woollen  goods ; and  its  exports 
wine,  brandy,  cloth,  and  leather.  Silks  from  Lyons,  (lock- 
ings from  Nifmes, feveral  kinds  of  (luffs  and  cottons  although 
they  are  prohibited,  and  particularly  dried  cod,  an  article  for 
which  Spain  is  faid  to  pay  annually  to  the  Englilh  three 
millions  of  piaftres,  pafs  into  Catalonia  through  this  port. 
About  twenty  years  ago,  a very  large  cannon  foundery  was 
eilnblifiied  in  this  city,  under  the  direction  of  M.  Maritz,  a 
S wifs;  and  it  has  feveral  glafs-houfes.  The  inhabitants  are- 
iudultrious  and  aftive,  and  their  number  is  faid  to  exceed 
ICO, 000;  they  are  hoipitable  to  (Dangers  ; the  women  are 
as  handfome  as  any  in  Spain,  lively  in  their  converfat ion,  and 
lefs  reftrained  in  their  conduft  than  in  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. Barcelona  was  ereCted  into  a county  by  Charlemagne, 
and  became  an  independent  fovereigntyin  the  year  87301-884. 
The  king  of  Spain  is  called  the  count  of  Barcelona.  Trie 
diocefe  contains  213  parifhes,  befides  8 in  the  city.  It  is  dif- 
tant  13  leagues  E.N.E.  from  Taragona,  and  92  E.N.E. from 
Madrid.  N.  lat.  410  26'.  E.  long.  2°  13'. 

BARCELONETTA,  or  Cumanyotto,  a town  of 
South  America,  in  the  country  of  Terra  Firma,  and  prin- 
cipal place  of  a diftrict  in  the  province  of  Cumana. 

BARCELONETTE,  a town  of  France,  and  princi- 
pal place  of  aaiftridt  in  the  department  of  the  Lower  Alps. 

It  anciently  belonged  to  Piedmont,  and  was  ceded  to  France 
by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  in  1713.  It  is  fituated  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Ubaye,  in  a valley  of  excellent  paffurage,  four 
leagues  S.  of  Embrun,  and  8^  N.N.E.  of  Digne.  The 
place  contains  2182  and  the  canton  8460  inhabitants  ; the 
territory  includes  290  kiliometres  and  nine  communes.  N. 
lat.  440  23'.  E.  long.  6°  40'. 

Barcelonette  De  Vitrolle,  a town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Lower  Alps,  and  chief  place 
of  a canton  in  the  diftridt  of  Silleron  ; the  place  con- 
tains 617  and  the  canton  1017  inhabitants  ; the  territory  in- 
cludes 62  h kiliometres  and  two  communes. 

BARCELONNE,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
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of  the  Gers,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in  the  diftrid  of 
Nogaro,  feated  on  the  Adour,  containing  about  .2000  inha- 
bitants ; three  leagues  S.W.  of  Negaro,  and  W.N.W. 
of  Mirande. 

BARELORE,  a fea-port  town  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  on 
the  coaft  of  Malabar,  between  Goa  and  Mangalore,  in  a 
•diftrid  ceded  to  the  Britifh  by  the  treaty  of  1799.  It  has  a 
good  harbour,  and  the  Dutch  had  formerly  a fa  Gory  in  this 
place,  which  carried  on  a confiderable  trade  in  pepper.  N. 
lat.  1 30  36b  E.  long.  740  45'. 

BARCELOS,  a town  of  Portugal,  with  tne  title  ot  a 
duchy,  in  the  province  of  Entre  Duero  e Min  ho,  not  far 
from  the  fea,  on  the  river  Cavado,  eight  miles  W.  of  Braga. 
N.  lat.  410  20'.  W.  long.  7°  o'. 

BARGES,  orBERCHEs,  were  formerly  a kind  of  fhip 
guns,  not  unlike  fakers,  only  fhorter,  thicker  in  metal,  and 
wider  bored. 

BARCHIN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the 
province  of  Kerman,  120  miles  S.E.  of  Sirgian. 

BARCHOCHEBAS,  oi-Cazib,  in  Biography,  a falfe 
Meffiah  of  the  Jews,  who  taking  advantage  of  the  animo- 
fity  excited  among  his  countrymen  by  the  profanations  of 
the  emperor  Adrian,  when  he  founded  his  new  city  of  vElia 
on  the  ruins  of  Jerufalem,  about  the  year  x 34,  affumed  the 
name  of  Barchocah,  or  child  of  the  Star,  in  allufion  to  a 
prophecy  of  Balaam  (Numb.  xxiv.  1 7. ) and  pretended  to 
be  the  long-expeded  deliverer  of  his  nation.  He  chofe  for 
his  precursor  the  famous  Akiba  ; and  collecting  together  an 
army  of  200, coo  men  from  among  the  banditti,  who  then 
infefted  J udaea,  took  poffefiion  of  the  ftrong  town  of  Either, 
called  by  St.  Jerom,  Bethoron,  between  Ctefarea  and  Diof- 
polis,  which  he  fortified  as  the  place  of  his  retreat  and  the 
capital  of  his  newly-projefted  kingdom.  Plere  he  was 
anointed  king,  and  caufed  money  to  be  coined  in  his  own 
name,  by  which  he  proclaimed  himfelf  the  Meffiah  and  prince 
of  the  Jewifh  nation.  However  he  defended  declaring  war 
againil  the  Romans,  till  Adrian  had  quitted  Egypt,  fo  that 
it  did  not  break  out  till  the  17th  year  of  that  emperor’s 
reign.  Adrian  feems  at  firft  to  have  neglected  this  new  re- 
volt ; but  when  he  perceived  that  it  was  likely  to  become 
formidable,  he  fent  Tiunius  Rufus  with  a ftrong  reinforce- 
ment toquell.it.  This  force  being  infufficient  to,, reftrain 
the  depredations  of  thefe  banditti,  who  mafiacred  all  the 
Romans  and  Chrillians  that  fell  in  their  way,  Julius  Scverus 
was  recalled  from  Britain,  and  fent  at  the  head  of  an  army 
ngainft  the  impoftor.  This  general  laid  fiege  to  Either, 
which  was  refolutely  defended,  till  Barchochebas  was  (lain. 
The  town  was  then  carried  by  ftorm,  and  this  event,  which, 
according  to  Euiebius,  happened  in  the  1 8th  year  of  Adrian, 
was  lollowed  by  a moil  dreadful  (laughter  of  the  Jews. 
Crevier’s  Rom.  Emp.  vol.  vii.  p.  188,  &c.  Bafnage,  Hift. 
des  .Tuifs,  I.  vii.  c.  12.  Mod.  U11.  Hift.  vol.  x.  p.  437,  &c. 
See  AstA. 

BA.RCAUL,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Spain,  in  the 
country  of  Granada,  five  leagues  from  Guadix. 

BARCHUSEN,  or  Barkhausen,  John  Conrade, 
in  Biography,  a learned  phyfician  and  cbemift,  was  horn  at 
Horne  iu  the  county  of  Lippe,  1666.  After  a liberal 
education,  and  a eourfe  of  travelling  through  the  principal 
c.-ucs  oi  Germany  with  a view  to  his  improvement  in  phar- 
macy and  chemiftry,  he  became  phyfician  to  the  Venetian 
general  in  his  expedition  to  the  Morea  in  1694  ; and  on  his 
return  (ettled  at  Utrecht,  where  lie  obtained  permiffion  to 
teach  chemiftry,  in  which  employment  lie  continued  till  the 
■ hue  of  his  death  in  1717.  His  character  was  diftinguiffied 
by  integrity  and  zeal  for  public  good,  as  well  as  by  indefati- 
giinh'  affiduity  in  the  purfu.it  of  knowledge;  without  pof- 
RlTing  any  very  extraordinary  (hare  of  genius  or  folidity  of 
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judgment.  His  works  are  “ Sync-pfis  Pharmaceutics, ” 
Frankf.  1690,  and  Utrecht,  1696,  8vo.  ; “ Pyrofophia,” 
Lcyd.  1698,  4to.  enlarged  and  publiffied  at  Leyden  in 
1771,  under  the  title  of  “ Elementa  Chemise”  See.  “ Acroa- 
mata  ad  Jatrochymiam  et  Phylicam  Spedantia,”  Qtr. 
1703,  8 vo.  ; “ Hiftoria  Medicine,”  Ami  1710,  8vo.  ; 
published  with  enlargements  under  the  title  of  “ De 
Medicinae  ortu  et  progreffu  Differtationes,”  Utr.  1723, 
4to.  in  which  work  an  account  is  given  of  all  the  feds  and 
theories  of  medicine  from  the  earlieft  times  to  the  author’s 
own  age,  but  with  lefs  accuracy,  efpecially  in  relation  to 
the  ancient  writers,  than  thofe  of  Le  Clerc  and  Freind  , 
“Syncplis  Pharmacia;,”  Leyd.  1712,4104  “Compendium 
Ratiocinii  Chemici,”  Levd.  1712,  4to  ; “ Colleda  Medi- 
cinae Pradicae  Generalia,  et  Dialogus  de  optima  Medico- 
rum  feda,”  Ami  1715,  8vo.  Haller  Bib.  Med.  Prad. 

BARCJ.NO,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of  Kifpania 
Tarraconenfis,  and  capital  of  the  Laletani ; now  Barce- 
lona. 

BARCLAY,  Barcley,  or  Barklay,  Alexander, 
in  Biography,  an  elegant  Britifh  writer  of  the  16th  century, 
was  a native  either  of  England  or  Scotland,  but  probably  of 
the  latter  country.  About  the  year  1495,  he  came  to  Oriel 
college,  Oxford,  and  having  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  his 
parts  and  learning,  he  travelled  on  the  continent  and  acquired 
a competent  knowledge  of  the  languages  fpoken  in  Hol- 
land, Germany,  Italy,  and  France.  On  his  return  to 
England,  he  became  one  of  the  priefts  of  St.  Mary  Ottery 
in  Devonfhire,  and  afterwards  a monk  of  the  monaftery  of 
Ely.  After  the  diffolution  of  this  monaftery  in  1539,  he  was 
prefented  fucceffively  to  feveral  livings,  the  laft  of- which 
were  thofe  of  Baddow  Magna  in  Effex,  and  of  Allhallows 
in  London.  He  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  dodor  in 
divinity.  He  died  at  a very  advanced  age  at  Croydon- in 
Surry,  in  June  1552.  Different  accounts  have  been  given 
of  his  charader.  Bale,  the  proteftant,  treats  his  memory 
with  indignity,  and  charges  him  with  being  a fcandalous 
adulterer,  vvhilft  he  led  a Jingle  life  ; but  Pitts,  the  papift, 
affures  us  that  he  direded  his  ftudies  to  the  fervice  of  reli- 
gion, and  employed  his  time  in  reading  and  writing  the  lives 
of  the  Saints.  Thefe  accounts,  however,  are  not  altogether 
incompatible.  As  an  improver  of  Englifii  literature,  his 
merits  are  acknowledged  ; and  his  induftrv  in  enriching  our 
language  with  many  tranflations,  written  in  aftyle  more  pure 
and  fluent  than  that  of  his  contemporaries,  entitles  him  to 
grateful  commemoration.  Some  of  the  principal  of  his  works 
of  which  there  is  no  complete  catalogue,  are  the  “ Miferas 
Curialium,”  or  “ Eclogues  on  the  Miferies  of  Courtiers,” 
compiled  by  dEneas  Silvius  ; the  “ Eclogues  of  Baptift 
Mantuan  the  “ Caftle  of  Labour,”  from  the  French  ; a 
treatife  “ Of  Virtues,”  by  Mancini  ; feveral  “ Lives  of 
Saints;”  the  “ Jugurthine  war”  of  Salluff  ; a “Treatife 
againft  Skelton,”  who  was1  poet  laureat,and  a great  enemy 
to  priefts;  and  the  mod  popular  of  all  his  works,  the  “ Na- 
vis Stultifera”  or  “ Ship  of  Fools,”  which  is  a free  tranfia- 
tion,  with  confiderable  additions,  from  a work  under  the 
fame  title,  by  Sebaftian  Brantius  ; this  is  a fatirical  work, 
adorned  with  many  pidures  printed  from  wooden  cuts;  it 
pafied  through  feveral  editions,  and  was  firft  printed  at  Lon- 
don by  Richard Pynfon, in  1509,  in  fmall  folio, again  in  1519, 
and  in  qto.  in  1570.  Gen.  Did.  Biog.  Brit. 

Barclay,  William,  a learned  civilian,  was  born  in 
Aberdeenlhire  in  1541,  and  deicended  from  one  of  the  heft 
families  in  Scotland.  After  the  captivity  of  Mary  queen 
of  Scots,  by  whom  he  was  favoured,  he  retired  to  France 
about  the  year  1573,  and  then  by  clofe  application  became 
a proficient  in  the  knowledge  of  the  civil  law,  fo  that  hr 
obtained  a profeilbrfhip  in  that  fcience  in  the  univerfity  ol 
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Pontamoiifliun,  founded  by  the  duke  of  I, o train  ; lie  was 
alio  appointed  by  this  duke  counfellor  of  Hate,  and  mailer 
.of  requefts.  In  1581,  lie  married  a lady  of  Loi'rain,  by 
whom  he  had  a ion,  who  was  the  caule  oi  his  conteil  with 
the  Jefuits,  by  whofe  influence  he  was  reduced  to  the  ne- 
iceility  of  quitting  Lorrain.  He  then  came  to  England, 
-and  was  offered  a place  in  the  council  of  .lames  I.  with  a 
coniiderable  peniion,  on  condition  ot  his  embracing  the  efta- 
bliflied  religion  ; but  declining  the  offer,  he  returned  to 
France,  and  accepted  the  profefforfhip  of  civil  law  in  the 
tmiverfity  of  Angers,  where  lie  taught  for  fome  time  with 
reputation.  Here  he  died  as  fome  fay  in  1605,  according 
toothers  in  1609,  or  1611.  The  chief  of  his  works  are 
“He  Regno  et  Regali  potentate,  adverfus  Buchananum, 
Sec.”  publiihed.  at  Paris  in  1600;  “ He  poteftate  Papse,  an 
ct  quatenus  in  reges  et  principes  feculares  jus  et  imperium 
habcat,”  Francof.  1609,  1613,1629.  Hannov.  1612,  8vo. 
Eond.  in  Englifh,  in  161  i,4to  ; “ A Commentary  upon  the 
title  of  the  Pandects,  de  rebvs  crcditis  et  de  jurejurat.do 
Paris,  1605,  8vo. ; and  “ Prsemetia  in  vitam  Agricohe,” 
Paris,  1599,  2 vols.  flvo.  Gen.  Did.  Biog.  Brit. 

Barclay,  John,  the  fon  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at 
Pontamoulfon  in  1582,  and  diffinguifiied  himfelf  betimes  as 
a proficient  in  polite  literature.  The  Jefuits  wifhed  him  to 
enter  into  their  fociely  ; but  his  father  incurred  their  refent- 
ment  by  preventing  it,  and  taking  him  to  England,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  James  I.  He  had  already,  viz.  in 
4601,  publiihed  a commentary  on  the  Thebaid  of  Statius. 
He  alfo  prefented  to  James,  a Latin  poem  upon  bis  corona- 
tion ; and  in  1603,  publifhed  the  firff  part  of  his  “ Satiricon 
Euphormionis,”  which  was  dedicated  to  the  king.  He 
accompanied  his  father  to  Angers,  with  whom  he  continued 
till  the  death  of  the  latter,  and  then  removed  to  Paris.  In  . 
1606,  became  over  to  England,  where  he  obtained  confider- 
able  employments  under  king  James,  and  was  made  gentle- 
man of  the  bed-chamber.  He  is  faid  to  have  afiifted  this 
prince  in  a controverfial  work,  which  occafioned  fome  un- 
founded fufpicions  of  his  orthodoxy.  Having  fin i filed  his 
“Euphormio,”  he  publifhed  an  apology  for  it  in  1610. 
Upon  his  return  to  Paris,  he  printed  in  1612,  a work  in- 
titled  “Pietas,”  being  a vindication  of  a performance  of 
his  father  againft  the  power  arrogated  by  the  popes  over 
crowned  heads,  which  had  been  attacked  by  Bellarmine. 
Neverthelefs,  he  was  invited  to  Rome  by  Paul  IV.,  and  re- 
dded there  during  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  careffed  by 
Bellarmine,  and  poffefiing  fome  lucrative  employments,  in 
return  for  which  he  wrote  a work  of  controverfy,  intitled, 
“Parsnefis  ad  Sectaries.”  Whilft  he  was  employed  in  fu- 
perintending  the  firff  edition  of  his  principal  work,  inti- 
tled the  Argenis,”  lie  died  of  the  flone  at  Rome,  in 
1621.  The  difpolition  of  Barclay  was  of  a melancholy 
caff  ; his  mornings  were  uninterruptedly  employed  in  flu- 
ffy, and  the  afternoons  were  devoted  to  his  garden.  His 
reputation,  both  as  a fcholar  and  a writer,  was  extremely 
high  in  his  -own  times  ; hut  his  works  were  not  of  a na- 
ture, calculated  to  command  Jailing  attention.  His  La- 
tin ftyle  was  much  admired  by  fome,  and  feverely  cenfur- 
ed  by  others.  Petronius  was  his  model,  but  he  fome- 
what  partakes  of  the  florid  affectation  of  Apuleius  in  his 
profe,  and  of  the  bombafl  of  Lucian  in  his  verfe.  His 
“ Euphormio,”  and  “ Argenis,”  botli  works  of  invention, 
paffed  through  feveral  editions  in  various  languages.  The 
latter  is  a kind  of  political  allegory,  exhibiting  a picture 
of  the  vices  and  revolutions  of  courts,  with  real  characters 
under  fictitious  names.  It  difplays  great  ingenuity 
and  learning,  and  abounds  with  lively  imagery  and  ele- 
vated fentiments,  but  with  too  much  parade.  It  was 
Vol.  III. 


read  with  avidity  whilft  the  fubjeCts  were  recent ; and  a 
tranflation  of  it  in  Englifh  by  a lady  appeared  in  1772, 
without  attraClinor  much  notice.  Gen.  Hitt.  Bio<r. 
Brit. 


Barclay,  Robert,  the  famous  apologilt  for  the  Quak- 
ers, was  the  defeendant  of  an  ancient  family  in  Scotland, 
and  the  ion  of  colonel  Havfd  Barclay  of  Mathers,  He  was 
bora  at  Gordonftown  in  the  (hire  of  Murray,  in  1648,  whi- 
ther liis  father  had  retired,  after  quitting  the  army  ; and 
was  feat  for  education  to  his  uncle  at  Pans,  who  was  at 
that  time  principal  of  the  Scots  college.  Pains  were  taken 
to  profelyte  him  to  the  catholic  religion  ; and  he  acknow- 
ledged that  they  were  not  altogether  unfuccefsful.  Here- 
turned  home,  however,  in  his  17th  year,  and  was  diftinguifh- 
ed  by  his  accomplifhments  in  literature,  and  particularly  by 
his  knowledge  of  the  Latin  and  French  languages.  At 
home  he  extended  his  acquaintance,  by  diligent  application, 
with  the  Greek  and  Hebrew ; and  being  of  a grave  difpo* 
iition,  direCted  his  inquiries  towards  theological  fubjccts. 
His  father,  having  in  1666  become  a convert  to  Quakerifm, 
was  foon  followed  by  his  ion  ; whofe  zeal,  though  generally 
under  the  control  of  a fedate  temper  and  found  judgment, 
was  not  . ’.together  free  from  enthufiafm  ; for  he  conceived 
himfelf  obliged  by  divine  command  to  pafs  through  the  ltreets 
of  Aberdeen  clothed  in  fackcloth  and  afhes,  and  he  actually 
yielded  to  this  impulfe.  But  he  ferved  the  caufe,  to  which 
he  was  attached  from  conviction,  much  more  effectually  by 
his  powers  of  reafoning  in  its  defence.  His  firff  publication 
to  this  purpofe,  intitled  “ Truth  cleared  of  calumnies,”  See, 
was  a reply  to  a work  of  W.  Mitchell,  a preacher  near 
Aberdeen,  and  dated  at  his  father’s  houfeat  Une,  in  1670. 
This  was  followed  by  an  appendix  and  additional  treatife, 
exhibiting  a coniiderable  portion  of  controverfial  acrimony, 
but  it  had  the  effeCk  of  filencing  his  antagonift.  In  1673 
Jie  publiihed,  with  a view  of  conciliating  the  good  opinion 
of  Proteflants,  a fyffematic  expofition  of  the  doctrines  of 
his  feet,  under  the  title  of  “A  Catechifm  and  Confeffton  of 
Faith,  approved  of  and  agreed  to  by  tire  general  affembly 
of  the  Patriarchs,  Prophets,  and  Apoffles,  Chrift  himfelf 
chief  Speaker  in  and  among  them,”  &c.  The  deiign  of 
this  work  was  to  prove,  that  Quakerifm  was  the  perfection 
of  the  reformed  religion,  and  that  Proteftants,  as  they  re- 
ceded from  it,  were  lo  far  inconfiftent  with  themfelves,  and 
approached  to  Popery.  His  fundamental  principle  was,  that 
the  feriptures  alone  were  to  be  regarded  as  the  foundation 
of  faith,  and  that  Chriftians  ought  to  receive  no  doCtrines 
which  were  not  capable  of  being  proved  by  the  exprefs 
words  of  feripture.  This  work  excited  very  general  atten- 
tion, and  removed  many  prejudices  that  were  entertained 
againft  the  fociety.  Elis  next  treatife,  intitled  “The  Anar- 
chy of  the  Ranters  and  other  Libertines,  the  Hierarchy  of 
the  Romanifts,  and  other  pretended  churches,  equally  refuted 
and  refuted,”  &c.  was  intended  to  mark  the  diftinCtion 
between  the  rationalifts  of  his  feCt,  and  the  enthufiafts  ; 
but  fome  fentiments  concerning  church  difeipline,  which  it 
contained,  involved  him  in  diiputes  with  fome  of  his  own 
brethren,  and  drew  upon  him  attacks  from  fome  members 
of  the  univerfity  of  Aberdeen,  and  from  other  quarters. 
He  perfifted,  however,  in  his  endeavours  for  forming  a 
clear,  methodical,  and  rational  fyftem  of  Quakerifm ; and  in 
the  year  1675,  lie  was  diligently  employed  in  compoiing 
the  molt  famous  of  all  his  writings,  which  is  his  “A  pology 
for  .the  true  Chriftian  divinity,  as  the  fame  is  held  forth 
and  preached  by  the  people  in  icorn  called  Quakers.”  This 
was  introduced  by  his  “Thefes  Theologies,”  written  in 
various  languages,  and  addreffed  to  the  clergy  of  all  deno- 
minations throughout  Europe,  requesting  their  examii.a- 
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tion  and  judgment.  Two  copies  of  the  “ Apology 
were  transmitted  to  each  of  the  mmifters  plenipotentiary 
then  affembled  at  the  congrefs  of  Nimeguen.  It  was  printed 
in  1676,  at  Amfterdam  ; and  two  years  after,  the  author 
publiihed  an  Engliih  tranflation  of  it.  It  was  alfo  tranflated 
into  other  languages,  and  excited  very  general  attention. 
The  “Apology”  is  a learned,  fcholafhc,  methodical  per- 
formance; and  it  is  regarded  as  the  firft  authority  for  the 
principles  of  the  feft.  The  fociety  derived  confiderable 
renutation  from  it ; and  whilft  it  contributed  to  remove 
preiudices  againft  this  left  both  at  home  and  abroad,  it 
gave  them  a refpeftable  rank  among  the  reformed  churches. 
The  dedication  is  no  lefs  remarkable  than  the  apology  lt- 
felf.  It  is  addreffed  to  king  Charles  II.  ; and  fpeaks  to 
him  in  fo  plain  and  forcible  a manner  refpefting  the  events 
of  his  own  life,  and  pleads  the  caufe  of  religion,  and  of 
the  author’s  own  fociety,  with  fuch  a manly  fpirit, ' that  it 
has  ever  been  admired  as  a model  in  its  kind.  Let  the 
following  paffage  ferve  as  a fpecimen  : “ Thou  halt  tailed 

of  profperity  and  adverfity  ; thou  knoweft  what  it  is  to 
be  banifhed  thy  native  country,  to  be  over-ruled  as  well  as 
to  rule  and  fit  upon  the  throne;  and  being  oppreffed,  thou 
haft  l-eafon  to  know  how  hateful  the  oppreffor  is  both  to 
God  and  man.”  This  addrefs  did  not  avail,  as  Voltaire 
afferts,  to  reftrain  the  perfecution  which  then  raged  againft 
the  Quakers;  for  Robert  Barclay  himfelf,  aftei  his  return 
from  Holland  and  Germany,  which  he  vifited  in  company 
with  the  famous  William  Penn,  was,  in  1677*  imprifoned 
in  Aberdeen,  together  with  his  father  and  many  other 
Quakers,  at  the  inftigation  of  Sharp  archbilhop  of  St.  An- 
drew’s, with  whom  he  remonftrated  by  an  excellent  letter 
on  the  occafion.  By  the  interpofition  of  Elizabeth  the 
princefs  palatine  of  Rhine,  who  refpefted  the  Quakers  and 
correfponded  with  both  Penn  and  Barclay,  he  was  foon 
liberated;  and  he  even  acquired  the  favour  of  the  court, 
fo  that  in  1679,  he  obtained  a royal  charter  for  erecting 
his  lauds  at  Urie  into  a free  barony.  In  1682,  he  was 
elided  governor  of  eaft  Jerfey,  in  North  America,  by 
the  proprietors  of  the  province  ; but  he  declined  accepting 
the  appointment,  and  was  fatisfied  with  naming  a deputy 
governor.  Whilft  he  was  in  prifon  at  Aberdeen,  in  1677, 
he  publiihed  a treatife  on  “ Univerfal  Love,”  intended  to 
(hew  that  this  principle  prevailed  more  in  his  church  than 
in  any  other.  In  the  lame ' year  he  addreffed  a Latin 
letter  to  all  “ the  ambaffadors  and  deputies  of  the  Chriltian 
princes  and  ftates,  met  at  Nimeguen  to  confult  the  peace 
of  Chriftendom,”  urging  them  to  promote  that  good  work, 
and  pointing  out  the  true  caufes  of  war,  and  its  incompari- 
bility  with  Chriftian  principles.  He  had  alfo  written,  in 
1(176,  a Latin  letter  concerning  “ the  Poflibility  and  Ne- 
ceffity  of  an  inward  and  immediate  Revelation,”  to  Adrian 
Pacts,  a perfon  of  diftindtion  in  Holland;  and  in  1686  this 
letter  was  tranflated  into  Engliih  and  publiihed.  This  was 
the  laft,  and  has  by  many  members  of  the  fociety,  been 
reckoned  among  the  moll  important  of  his  performances. 
His  time  was  very  much  occupied  injournies  for  the  benefit 
of  the  fociety,  with  a view  both  of  promulgating  its  doftrines 
and  proteftingits  membersfromoppreffion.  Barclay  andPenn 
were  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  James  II.  ; who,  feniible 
that  he  and  hisparty  neededtoleration,  affedledtobe  the  great 
patron  of  liberty  of  confcience.  The  non-refilling  princi- 
ples of  the  Quakers  in  civil  matters,  might  probably  give 
him  a prediledlion  for  their  religious  opinions  above  thofe 
of  other  Proteftants.  Barclay  was  engaged  in  a private 
conference  with  the  king  in  the  year  1688,  juft  as  the  wind 
became  fair  for  bringing  over  the  prince  of  Orange,  and  on 
that  occafion  urged  his  majefty  to  make  fame  concefiion  for 


fatisfying  his  people  ; but  his  advice  was  of  no  avail.  Robert 
Barclay  did  not  long  furvive  the  revolution.  He  died, 
after  a fliort  illnefs,  in  his  houfe  at  Urie,  in  Odleber  169©, 
in  his  forty-fecond  year,  leaving  feven  children,  all  of  whom 
were  living  fifty  years  afterwards.  The  moral  character  of 
this  eminent  perfon  correfponded  to  the  great  employment 
of  his  life,  which  was  that  of  promoting  what  he  conceived 
to  be  the  caufe  of  religious  truth.  He  was  amiable  and 
refpedtable  ; nor  did  the  gravity  of  his  purfuits  infufe  any 
rigour  or  fournefs  into  his  converfation  and  manners.  He 
governed  his  houfe  with  great  prudence  and  diferetion,  and 
preferved  a ferene  mind  under  all  the  changes  of  his  fortune. 
Biog.  Brit.  Gen.  Biog. 

Barclay  Fort,  in  Geography,  is  the  weft  point  of  the 
entrance  into  Engliih  harbour,  on  the  (outli  fide  of  the 
ifland  of  Antigua  ; the  eaft  point  alfo  has  a battery,  from 
which  it  is  diftant  only  about  300  yards. 

BARCONE,  in  Navigation,  a fliort  brqad  veffel,  of  amid- 
dle  fuze,  ufed  in  the  Mediterranean  for  the  carriage  of  corn, 
wood,  fait,  and  other  provifions,  from  one  place  to  another. 

BARD,  is  ufed  in  the  Culinary  Art,  for  a broad  flice  of 
bacon  ufed  to  cover  fowls  before  they  are  roafted,  baked, 
or  otherwife  dreffed. 

BARDA,  or  Partha,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Ger- 
many, in  the  circle  of  Upper  Saxony  and  circle  of  Leiplick, 
2 miles  S.W.  of  Grimma. 

BARDANA,  in  Botany.  See  Arctium. 

Bardana,  in  the  Materia  Medica . See  Arctium 

Lappa. 

CARDAN./!!,  in  Entymology,  a fpecies  of  Curculio, 
ofa  cylindrical  form,  downy,  greyifh;  anteriorlegs  elongated. 
About  the  fize  of  C.  parapleQicus,  and  not  unlike  it  in  ap- 
pearance. Inhabits  Europe. 

BARDARIOTiE,  ill  Antiquity,  were  a kind  of  ancient 
guard  attending  the  Greek  emperors,  armed  with  rods, 
wherewith  they  kept  off  the  people  from  crowding  too  near 
the  prince,  when  onhorfeback.  Their  captain,  orcommander, 
was  denominated  primivergius . The  word  was  probably 
formed  from  the  lardce  or  houfings  on  their  horfes. 

BARDE.  See  Barbe. 

BARDED,  in  Heraldry,  is  ufed  in  fpeaking  of  a horfe 
that  is  caparifoned. 

He  bears  fable,  a cavalier  d’or,  the  horfe  larded,  argent. 

BARDELLE,  in  the  Manege,  denotes  a faddle  made  in 
form  of  a great  faddle,  but  only  of  cloth  Huffed  with 
ftraw,  and  tied  tight  down  with  packthread,  without  either 
leather,  wood,  or  iron.  Bardelles  are  not  ufed  in  France  ; 
but  in  Italy  they  trot  their  colts  with  iuch  faddles : and 
thofe  who  ride  them  are  called  cavalcadours,  or  /cozone. 

BARDESANISTS,  in  EccleftaJHcal Hiftory,  a fed  thus 
denominated  from  their  leader,  Bardeianes,  a Syrian  of 
Edeffa  in  Mefopotamia,  in  the  fecond  century.  Bardanes 
was  a man  of  acute  genius  and  profound  erudition,  and 
wrote  feveral  works  which  procured  him  reputation.  He 
was  eloquent  in  the  Syriac  language,  and  Well  acquainted 
with  the  Greek.  His  third;  for  knowledge  induced  him  to 
travel  into  the  eaft,  in  order  to  converfe  with  the  brach- 
mans  and  other  philofophers  of  that  country.  He  was 
held  in  high  eftimation  by  Abgarus,  who  reigned  in  Edeffa 
from  the  year  152  to  187.  A work  written  by  him,  “ upon 
Deftiny,”  againft  Abydas  the  aftrologer,  was  valued  by 
the  ancients  ; and  a fragment  of  it  is  quoted  by  Euiebius, 
in  his  Praep.  Evang. 

Bardeianes  adopted  the  oriental  philofophy  concerning 
the  two  principles  ; maintaining  that  the  fupreme  God 
is  free  from  all  evil  and  imperfection,  and  that  he  created 
the  world  and  its  inhabitants  pure  and  incorrupt  ; that  in 
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pvocefs  of  time  the  prince  of  darknefs,  who  is  the  fountain 
ot  all  evil  and  mifery,  enticed  men  to  fin  ; in  confequence 
of  which,  the  fupreme  God  permitted  them  to  be  diveited 
of  thofe  etherial  bodies  with  which  he  had  endued  them, 
and  to  fall  into  fluggdfh  and  grofs  bodies  formed  by  the 
evil  principle : and  that  Jefus  defcended  from  heaven, 
clothed  not  with  a real  but  aerial  body,  in  order  to  recover 
mankind  from  that  body  of  corruption  which  they  now 
carry  about  them;  and  that  he  will  raife  the  obedient  to 
man  ho  ns  of  felicity,  clothed  with  aerial  vehicles,  or  celeltial 
bodies.  It  is  faid  that  Bardefanes  at  length  renounced 
the  more  chimerical  part  of  his  fyltem.  Eufebius  denied 
that  he  ever  returned  to  the  Catholic  faith.  His  feet  fub- 
iilled  for  a long  time  in  Syria,  to  which  his  150  hymns 
written  in  elegant  Syriac  very  much  contributed ; as  they  alfo 
did  to  the  propagation  of  his  opinions.  Mofheim’s  Eccl. 
Hilt.  vol.  i.  p.  220.  Lardner’s  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  299,  See. 

BARDEWICK,  in  Geography , a town  of  Germany,  in 
the  circle  of  Lower  Saxony,  on  the  Ilmenau,  fuppofed  to 
be  one  of  tire  molt  ancient  tbwns  in  Germany.  It  was  in  a 
very  profperous  (late,  and  the  fee  of  a bifliop  in  1 189,  when 
Henry  the  Lion,  duke  of  Saxony  and  Brunfwick,  took 
and  razed  it  to  the  ground,  became  the  inhabitants  would 
not  acknowledge  him  after  he  had  been  proferibed  by  the 
emperor  Frederick  I.  The  bifliopric  was  then  removed  to 
Verden;  and  the  city  of  Luneburg  received  the  advantages 
of  trade  and  population:  4 miles  N.  of  Luneburg. 

BARDEWISCH,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Weftphalia,  and  county  of  Delmenhorlt;  6 miles  N.  of 
Delmenhorll. 

BARD  I,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  Parmefan,  feated  on  a 
rock  near  the  frnall  river  Ceno,  and  capital  of  a marquifate, 
to  which  it  gives  name;  26  miles  W.  of  Parma. 

BARDIN,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Segeftan, 
30  miles  W.S.W.  of  Zareng. 

BARD  IS,  a town  of  Egypt,  and  refidence  of  a fcheik, 
whole  authority  extends  a coniiderable  way  along  the  Nile, 
6 miles  fouth  of  Girge. 

BARDISTAN,  Cape,  lies  on  the  coall  of  Perfia,  in  the 
Indian  ocean.  N.  lat.  28°  o'.  E.  long.  52^  o\ 

BARDO,  a town  of  Piedmont,  in  the  duchy  of  Aolta, 
feated  on  the  Doria  Baltea;  17  miles  S.E.  of  Aolta. 

BARDONACHE,  a town  of  Piedmont,  in  a valley,  to 
which  it  gives  name  ; 10  miles  north  of  Sezanne,  and  6 
W.N.W.  of  Exilles. 

BARDOP,  a river  of  England,  which  runs  into  the 
Read,  6 miles  N.W.  of  Ellfdon,  in  Northumberland. 

BARDS,  Bardi,  in  Antiquity,  ancient  poets  among  the 
Gauls  and  Britons,  who  deferibed  and  lung  in  verfe  the 
brave  aftions  of  the  great  men  of  their  nation  ; with  defign 
to  inculcate  and  recommend  virtue,  and  even  fometimes  to 
put  an  end  to  the  dilference  between  armies  at  the  point  of 
engagement. 

Bochart  derives  the  word  from  parat , to fug.  Camden 
agrees  with  Feilus,  that  lardus  originally  fignifies  a finger  : 
and  adds,  that  the  word  is  pure  Britilh.  Others  derive  the 
word  from  Bardus,  a druid,  the  fon  of  Dryis,  and  the  fifth 
king  of  the  Celtae. 

Amidlt  this  uncertainty  with  regard  to  the  etymology 
of  the  appellation  lards  or  leird,  we  may  add  that  fome 
have  derived  it  from  bar , which  fignifies  fury,  and  which 
bears,  without  doubt,  fome  analogy  to  that  poetic  fury  or 
enthufiafm  with  which  the  poets  fancied  themfelves,  or 
might  feign  to  be  infpired.  Among  the  Well'll,  we  are 
told  by  others,  lard  is  preferved  as  an  indigenous  term, 
having  an  abllradt  fignification,  and  denoting  one  that 
makes  confpicuous,  or  caufes  to  be  revealed.  By  another 


author  we  are  informed  that  the  word  bard  being  a primitive 
noun,  neither  derived  nor  compounded,  it  can  neither  be 
traced  to  its  root,  nor  refolved  into  its  parts.  It  lignified 
one  who  was  a poet  by  his  genius  and  profeffion,  and  who 
employed  much  of  his  time  in  compofing  and  finging  verfes 
on  various  fubjedts  and  occalions. 

The  bards,  it  is  faid,  differed  from  the  dru'uls , in  that  the 
latter  were  prielts  and  teachers  of  the  nation,  but  the  for- 
mer only  poets  and  writers. 

Larrey,  Bodin,  and  Pafquier,  indeed,  will  have  the  bards 
to  have  been  prielts,  as  well  as  philofophers  i and  Cluverius, 

orators  too  ; but  without  much  foundation  in  antiquity 

Strabo  divides  the  lefts  of  philolophers  among  the  Gauls 
and  Britons  into  three,  viz.  tire  druids,  bards,  and  evates. 
The  bards,  adds  he,  are  the  fingers  and  poets;  the  evates, 
the  prielts  and  natural . philofophers  ; and  the  druids,  to 
natural  philofophy  add  alfo  the  moral.  Hornius  however 
reduces  them  to  two  lefts,  viz.  bards  and  druids;  others 
to  one,  and  make  a druid  a general  name,  comprehending 
all  the  others.  Cluverius  will  have  it,  that  there  were  bards 
alfo  among  the  ancient  Germans;  becaufe  Tacitus  makes 
mention  of  their  fongs  and  poems,  which  contained  their  hif- 
tory.  Some  have  diltributed  the  ancient  Britifh  poets  into 
two  claffes;  the  firit  clafs  comprehending  their  facred  poets* 
who  compofed  and  fung  their  religious  hymns,  and  were 
called  in  Greek  Eulates,  in  Latin  Bates,  and  in  their  own 
language  Faids;  the  fecond  comprehending  all  their  fecular 
poets,  “ who  fung  of  the  battles  of  the  heroes,  or  the  heaving 
breads  of  love,”  according  to  the  defeription  of  Offian,  and 
they  were  called  bards.  The  principal  bufinefs  of  thefe  bards 
was  to  celebrate  the  praifes  of  the  gods  and  departed  heroes, 
in  odes  and  verfes,  and  to  ling  them  to  their  harps,  at  their 
religious  affemblies,  public  feftivals,  and  private  entertain- 
ments. Thefe  men  were,  in  faff,  the  heralds,  the  chrono- 
logers,  and  the  hiltorians,  as  well  as  the  poets  of  the  land,  for 
they  kept  up  the  memory  of  illuftrious  tranfaffions,  and,  by 
their  eompolitions,  which  tradition  handed  down  to  poiferity, 
they  tranlmitted  from  age  to  age  the  names  and  characters 
of  patriots  and  warriors.  It  is  remarkable  that  fuch  a 
clafs  of  perfons  fubfilled  in  almoft  all  nations.  They  derive 
their  origin  from  remote  antiquity,  and  were  ever  held  in 
high  eftimation.  Mankind  have  been  early  led  to  poetical 
compofitions.  Agreeable  founds  ltrike  at  firit  every  ear, 
but  poetry  was  neceffary  to  give  thofe  founds  a lulling 
effeft.  Verfe  has  therefore  been  made  ufe  of  to  preferve 
the  memory  of  remarkable  events  and  great  actions.  The 
religious  ceremonies  of  nations,  their  manners,  and  rural 
labours,  were  alfo  recorded  in  numbers.  Hence  it  was 
that  Greece  could  bof.lt  of  a Homer,  a Heiiod,  and  of  other 
poets,  fome  ages  before  an  hiitorian  had  written  in  profe. 
Amonglt  the  Gauls  alfo,  and  other  Celtic  nations,  there 
were  poems  compofed  on  various  fubjects  from  the  earhelt 
ages.  Diodorus  Siculus  is  the  firit  author  among  the  an- 
cients, who  mentions  the  bards  as  the  compofers  of  verfes 
which  they  fung  to  the  found  of  an  inftrument  not  unlike  a 
lyre  (1.  v.  § 31.).  Ammianus  Marcellinus  informs  us  (1.  xii. 
c.  9.),  that  the  bards  celebrated  the  brave  actions  of  illuf- 
trious men  in  heroic  poems,  which  they  fung  to  the  fweet 
founds  of  the  lyre.  This  account  of  theie  Greek  and  Latin 
writers  is  confirmed  by  the  general  ltrain  and  by  many  par- 
ticular paffages  of  the  poems  of  Offian,  “ Beneath  his 
own  tree,  at  intervals,  each  bard  fat  down  vyith  his  harp  ; 
they  raifed  the  fong  and  touched  the  firing,  each  to  the 
chief  he  loved.”  But  this  union  between  poetry  and  rauiic 
did  not  fubfilt  very  long,  in  its  greatelt  ftrictnefs,  perhaps, 
in  any  counfry.  The  mufieians  foon  became  very  nume- 
rous, and  thofe  of  them  who  had  not  3 genius  for  com- 
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poling  verfes  of  their  own,  afiifted  In  finging  the  verfes  of 
others  to  the  mufic  of  their  harps.  Many  of  thofe  iong- 
fters,  or  parafxtes  (as  Athenaeus,  1.'  vi.  c.  12.  calls  them), 
which  the  Celtic  princes  took  with  them  when  they  went  to 
war,  were  mere  muficians,  and  the  fongs  which  they  fang 
were  compofed  by  thofe  among  them  who  had  a poetical 
genius,  and  were  called  bards.  Offian,  however,  excelled  as 
much  both  in  vocal  and  inftrumental  mulic  as  he  did  id 
poetry,  and  he  feems  to  have  had  no  idea  of  playing  on  an 
iaftrument  without  finging  at  the  fame  time.  Whenever  his 
bards  touch  the  ltring,  they  always  raife  the  fong. 

The  bards  conftituted  one  of  the  moil  refpected  orders  of 
men  in  the  ancient  Britilh  dates ; and  many  of  the  greatelt 
kings,  heroes,  and  nobles,  efteemed  it  an  honour  to 
be  ^enrolled  in  this  order.  They  enjoyed,  by  law  and 
cuftom,  many  honourable  dillinCfions  and  valuable  pri- 
vileges. Kings  and  princes  made  choice  of  bards 
to  be  their  bofom-friedds  and  conftant  companions : 
indulged  their;  with  the  great  eft  familiarity,  and  gave  them 
the  molt  flattering  titles.  Their  perfons  were  held  facred 
and  inviolable;  and  the  mod  cruel  and  bloody  tyrants  dared 
not  to  offer  them  any  injury.  The  bards,  as  well  as  the 
druids,  were  exempted  from  taxes  and  military  fervices,  even 
in  times  of  the  greated  danger;  and  when  they  attended 
their  patrons  in  the  field,  to  record  and  celebrate  their  great 
actions,  they  had  a guard  affigned  them  for  their  protection. 
At  all  feftivals  and  public  aflemblies  they  were  feated  near 
the  perfon  of  the  king  or  chieftain,  and  fometimes  even 
above  the  greateft  nobility  and  chief  officers  of  the  court. 
Nor  was  the  profefiion  of  the  bard  lefs  lucrative  than  ho- 
nourable. For,  beiides  the  valuable  prefents  which  they  oc- 
ealionally  received  from  their  patrons,  when  they  gave  them 
uncommon  pleafure  by  their  performances,  they  had  eftates 
in  land  allotted  for  their  iupport.  Nay,  fo  great  was  the 
veneration  which  the  princes  of  theie  times  entertained  for 
the  perfons  of  their  poets,  and  fo  highly  were  they  charmed 
and  delighted  with  their  tuneful  (trains,  that  they  fome- 
times pardoned  even  their  capital  crimes  for  a fong.  It  may  be 
reafonably  fuppofed  that  a profefiion,  which  was  fo  honour- 
able and  advantageous,  and  to  which  were  annexed  fo  many 
flattering  diftinftions  and  defirable  immunities,  would  not 
be  deferted.  Accordingly,  the  accounts  we  have  of  the 
numbers  of  the  bards  in  fome  countries,  particularly  in  Ire- 
land, are  hardly  credible.  In  the  poems  of  Offian  we  often 
read  of  100  bards  belonging  to  one  prince,  finging  and 
playing  in  concert  for  his  entertainment.  Every  chief  bard, 
who  was  called  Allah  Redan,  or  doftor  in  poetry,  was  al- 
lowed to  have  30  bards  of  inferior  note  conftantly  about  his 
perfon  ; and  every  bard  of  the  fecond  rank  was  allowed  a 
retinue  of  15  poetical  dilciples.  But  it  is  probable  that 
the  hards  of  Britain  and  Ireland  were  not  fo  numerous  at 
an  early  period  as  they  became  afterwards;  nor  were  they 
then  gudty  ol  thole  crimes  by  which  they  at  length  for- 
feited the  public  favour.  In  this  molt  ancient  period,  the 
Britilh  bards  feem  to  have  been  in  general  men  of  genius 
and  virtue,  who  merited  the  honours  which  they  enjoyed. 
Though  the  ancient  Britons  of  the  fouthern  parts  of  this 
ifland  had  originally  the  fame  talte  and  genius  for  poetry 
with  thofe  in  the  north,  yet  none  of  their  poetical  compo- 
fitions  have  been  preferved;  and  this  may  beeafily  account- 
ed fisr.  After  the  provincial  Britons  had  fubmitted  quietly 
to  the  Roman  government,  yielded  up  their  arms,  and  had 
loll  their  free  and  martial  fpirit,  they  could  take  little  plea- 
furc  in  ^hearing  or  repeating  the  fongs  of  their  bards,  in  ho- 
nour oi  the  glorious  atchievements  of  their  brave  anceftors. 
I he  Romans  too,  if  they  did  not  practife  the  fame  barba- 
rous policy  which  vva»  long  after  pra&ifed  by  Edward  I.  of 


putting  the  bards  to  death,  would  at  leaft  difcourage  them, 
and  dilcountenance  the  repetition  of  their  poems  for  very  ob- 
vious reafons.  Thefe  fons  of  the  fong  being  thus  perfecutedby 
their  conquerors,  and  neglccfted  by  their  countrymen,  either 
abandoned  their  country  or  their  profefiion ; and  their  fongs, 
being  no  longer  heard,  were  foon  forgotten.  But  io  natu- 
ral was  a talte  for  poetry  to  the  original  inhabitants  of 
this  ifland,  that  it  was  not  quite  deftroyed  by  their  long 
fubjeclion  to  the  Romans,  but  appeared  again  in  the  polr 
terity  of  the  provincial  Britons,  as  loon  as  they  recovered 
their  martial  fpirit,  and  became  a free,  brave,  and  indepen- 
dent people.  Nennius,  who  wrote  in  the  ninth  century, 
and  in  the  reign  of  prince  Mervyn,  is  the  firft  of  the  Bri- 
tilh hillorians  who  mentions  the  bards.  He  fays,  that 
Talhaiarn  was  famous  for  poetry:  that  Aneurin  and  Taiie- 
lin,  Llywarch-hen  and  Chian,  flourilhed  in  the  6th  century. 
Of  thefe  bards,  the  works  only  of  three  are  extant;  thofe 
of  Aneuryn,  Taliefin,  and  Llywarch-hen.  Beiides  the 
bards  already  mentioned,  there  were  others  who  flourilhed' 
during  this  period ; of  whom  the  moft  eminent  was  Merd- 
din  Wyllt,  who  compofed  a poem  called  Afallenau,  or  the 
orchard.  From  the  fixth  to  the  tenth  century  it  is  difficult 
to  meet  with  any  of  the  writings  of  the  bards,  owing  pro- 
bably to  the  devaluations  of  war,  and  to  the  civil  diffenfions 
among  the  Welfli. 

Such  was  the  refpedl  in  which  the  hards  were  held,  that 
by  a law  of  Howel  Dha,  whoever  ftruck  any  one  of  this 
order  muff  compound  for  the  offence  by  paying  to  the 
party  aggrieved  one-fourth  more  than  was  neceffary  to  be 
paid  to  any  other  perion  of  the  lame  degree. 

The  election  of  the  bards  was  made  every  year,  in  an  af- 
fembly  of  the  princes  and  chieftains  of  the  country,  in  which 
they  were  affigned  precedence  and  emolument  fuitable  to 
their  merit;  but  the  bard  moft  highly  diftinguifhed  for  his  ta- 
lents was  folemnly  chaired,  and  had  likewife  a badge  given 
him  of  a fdver  chain.  This  congrefs  of  the  bards  was  ufually 
held  at  the  royal  refidence  of  the  prince  of  Wales;  the  fo- 
vereign  himfelf  prefiding-  in  that  alfembly.  The  bards,  pro- 
perly fo  called,  were  diitinguilhed  from  the  Druids  and  Eu- 
bates  or  Ovates,  by  the  colour  of  their  drefs  ; they  were 
clad  in  fky-blue  garments,  whilft  the  Druids  wore  white,  and 
the  Ovates  green.  Their  difciples  were  arrayed  in  varie- 
gated garments  of  thefe  three  colours  united.  They  held 
their  meetings  in  circles  of  unwrought  ltones,  aftronomically 
placed  as  indexes  ot  the  feafons,  in  the  open  air,  and  when  the 
fun  was  above  the  horizon,  or  as  they  expreffed  it,  in  the 
face  of  the  fun , and  in  the  eye  of  the  light.  They  had  four 
principal  meetings  in  the  courfe  of  the  year.  The  firft  was 
on  the  winter  folitice,  called  Allan  Art  ban,  which  was  the 
beginning  of  their  year;  the  fecond  on  the  vernal  equinox, 
or  Allan  Eilir ; the  fummer  folitice,  or  Allan  Hevin,  was- 
the  third  ; and  the  autumnal  equinox,  or  Allan  Elved,  was 
the  fourth  folemn  Convention. 

It  appears,  upon  a clofe  examination  of  its  principles, 
that  one  of  the  primary  intentions  of  bardifm  was,  that  it 
fhould  be  a regular  fyftem  for  preferving  authenticated 
records  and  various  kinds  of  knowledge  in  the  national  me- 
mory, as  it  were,  by  means  of  oral  tradition.  And,  in  or- 
der that  nothing  fhould  have  cprrency  without  due  confi- 
deration,  whatever  was  intended  to  be  received  into  fuel;  a 
public  record,  whether  the  hiftorical  and  aphoriftical  triad, 
or  the  didaiftic  fong,  was  always  laid  before  the  grand 
meetings.  There  it  was  difeuffed  with  the  moft  feruti- 
nizing  feverity ; if  then  admitted,  it  was  re-confidered 
at  the  fecond  meeting  ; if  then  approved  of,  it  was  re- 
ferred to  the  third  meeting ; and  being  approved  of  by 
that,  it  was  ratified  or  confirmed ; ctherwife  it  was  re- 
ferred 
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ferrcd  to  tlie  triennial  flip  re  me  convention  for  ultimate  con- 
fideration.  At  this  national  meeting,  all  that  had  been  con- 
firmed at  the  provincial  affemblies  were  alfo  recited;  and  the 
difciples,  who  there  attended  from  every  province,  were  en- 
joined to  learn  them,  in  order  that  they  might  become  as 
widely  d’.fFuled  aspoffible.  What  was  thus  folemnly  functioned 
was  to  be-  recited  for  ever  afterwards,  annually  at  lead,  in 
addition  to  the  former  bardic  traditions,  in  t lie  fecondarv 
meetings  of  diitricts,  and  alio  at  one  or  other  of  tire  four 
grand  meetings.  Such  being  the  bardic  eftablifhmetit,  by 
which  tradition  became  formed  into  a well-combined  fei- 
enc'fe,  we  may  rely  on  its  triads  for  the  heft  illuibration  of  its 
principles. 

The  three  cultivators  of  fong  and  imagination  among  the 
nation  of  the  Cyniry  were  Gtiy-zou  Ganhsbon , who  was  the  firfl 
in  the  world  that  compofed  poetry  ; Hu  the  might  y,  who 
fir  it  applied  poetry  to  preierve  memorials  and  compofition  ; 
and  'Fyc/tiin  Tail  Aiven,  or  Tyda  in  fa!  her  of  the  mufe , who 
fir  ft  reduced  poetry  to  an  art,  and  eitabliihed  rules  lor  com- 
pofition.  And  from  what  thole  three  perfons  executed, 
originated  bards  and  bardifm,  as  conftituted  with  privilege 
and  cuftomby  the  three  inflitutional  bards,  namely  P/enuyz, 
Alim,  and  Gioron.  They  eftablifhed  the  privileges  and 
culloms  which  appertain  to  bards  and  bardifm,  and  there- 
fore they  are  called  the  three  inftitutors.  Neverthclefs  there 
were  bards  and  bardifm  before  their  time ; blit  they  were  not 
under  the  regulation  of  inviolable  tranfit  ; and  they  had  nei- 
ther privileges  nor  cufloms,  except  what  were  obtained 
through  civility  and  courtefy,  under  the  protection  of  tire 
country  and  nation,  before  the  time  ot  thefe  three.  Some 
fay  that  they  were  contemporary  with  Pryilain,  foil  of  Ae% 
the  Great ; but  according  to  others,  they  lived  in  the  time 
of  l)yu nival  Moel  Mud-,  his  fon,  who,  in  fome  of  tire  old 
books  is  called  Dyvnvarth,  foil  of  Pryilain.  For  a further 
account  of  thefe  inilitutional  bards,  and  of  the  triads  that 
exhibit  their  character,  office,  and  privileges,  and  that  illuf- 
trate  their  theology,  we  muff  refer  the  curious  who  wiffi 
for  further  information  on  this  fubjeft,  to  Williams’s  Poems, 
lyric  and  paftoral,  in  2 vols.  8vo.  London,  1794;  and  to 
Owen’s  Heroic  Elegies  of  Llywarch-hen,  in  1 vol.  8vo. 
London,  1792.  According  to  the  latter  of  thefe  writers, 
the  bards  were  divided  into  Bards  Braint,  who  were  the 
civil  magiftrates  or  judges  ; and  Bards  Druid,  who  were 
the  priefts  of  the  community. 

From  the  triads  above  referred  to  the  reader  may  deduce 
a corredl  outline  of  bardifm  ; and  as  to  the  detail  of  its  va- 
rious parts,  lie  may  he  furprized  to  be  told  that  they  are 
ftill  preferved  in  various  memorials  of  the  ancient  Britons, 
and  in  the  memory  of  its  initiated  ; though  it  is  generally 
fuppofed  that  this  extraordinary  fyftem,  known  to  the  world 
under  the  name  of  Druidifm,  has  perifned  above  fifteen  hun- 
dred years  pall,  except  the  few  hints  given  of  it  by  Greek 
and  Roman  writers.  Loll  it  certainly  would  have  been  but 
for  its  extraordinary  means  and  precaution  for  felf-preferva- 
tion  ; efpecially  in  the  middle  ages,  when  it  had  to  with- 
fland  the  perfections  of  the  popifii  church  in  the  fulnefs  of 
its  power.  Here  it  may  he  worthy  to  remark  that  bardifm 
contains  a great  many  things  to  induce  a conviftioir  of  its 
being  the  parent  of  free-mafonry  ; and  fome  of  the  princi- 
ples taught  in  both  are  the  fame  in  expreffion ; and 
indeed  it  is  very  remarkable,  that  artifan,  or  mafon,  is  ex- 
actly the  meaning  of  ovyz,  or  ovate,  the  name  of  the  third 
clafs  of  bards  ; and  in  this  character  only  could  the  bards 
meet  under  cover.  Free-mafons  do  fo  now  : but  they  pre- 
ferve  a traditionary  memorial  of  their  meeting  anciently  on 
the  tops  of  their  higheft  hills,  and  in  the  bottoms  of  the 
lowefl  vales,  and  when  the  fun  was  in  its  due  meridian,-. - 
Thus  bardifm,  whofe  principles  were  to  be  diffufed  in  the 


face  of  the  fun  and  in  the  eye  of  the  light,  for  the  fake  of 
truth  and  felf-prefervation,  had  the  means  of  becoming  even 
more  fecret  than  inpfonry  veiled  in  the  darknefs  of  night. 

There  were  three  different  claflc  sof  this  order  in  Wales:  the 
firft  was  called  “ Beirdhs,”  and  they  were  the  compofers  of 
verfes  and  odes  in  various  mealures;  they  were  likewife  the 
recorders  of  the  arms  of  the  Welfh  chieftains,  and  the  repo- 
fitories  alio  of  the  genealogies  of  families.  This  clafs  was 
accounted  the  moft  honourable,  and  was  high  in  the  public 
eftimation.  The  fecond  clafs,  called  “ Minllrels,”  were  per- 
formers upon  ir.ilruments,  chiefly  the  harp  and  the  crvvth. 
The  third  were  thofe  who  fung  to  mufical  inlhuments  in 
general,  and  were  called  “ Datgeiniaid.” 

The  talents  of  the  Welfh  bards  were  not  folely  employed 
in  preierving  the  defeents  ol  families,  in  the  praiie  of  heroes, 
or  in  recording  their  illullrious  actions  ; they  fometimes  in 
plaintive  numbers  mourned  over  the  tomb  of  the  fallen 
warrior. 

When  tyranny  eroded  her  banner  in  Wales,  by  the  cruel 
policy  of  Edward  in  the  maflacre  of  the  bards,  that  ancient 
feat  of  mufic  and  poetry  was  deferted  by  the  mufes,  and  confe- 
quently  was  deprived  of  thofe  fafeinating  arts  which  fei  i„ned, 
at  tire  fame  time  that  they  invigorated,  the  genius  of  the  peo- 
ple. During  the  fpirited,  and  for  a while  the  profperous 
infurredion  ol  Owen  Glendwrdwy,  the  mufes  revifited  their 
native  feats,  encouraged  by  the  munificence  of  that  leader, 
and  animated  by  the  tranfitory  ray  which  had  dawned  upon 
freedom.  When  the  Welfh  had  made  the  laft  effort  for 
their  expiring  freedom,  they  funk  into  a Hate  of  flavery  the 
moft  deep  and  fevere.  The  bards  were  prohibited  by  law 
from  making  their  annual  progrefs,  and  from  holding  pub- 
lic aflemblies  ; which  privileges  were  called  by  the  natives 
“ clera”  and  “ cymhortha.”  During  this  period,  and  the’ 
conteff  between  the  houfe  of  York  and  Lancaiter,  the  ge- 
nius of  poetry  was  nearly  extingmfhed,  or  was  only  em- 
ployed in  loothingthe  mifery  of  the  times,  by  obfeure  predic- 
tions of  more  profperous  days.  A brighter  profpedt  opening 
on  this  nation  in  the  reiem  of  Henry  VII.  a feries  of  bards 
arofe  from  that  time  ; and  thefe  bards,  being  fupported  in 
the  families  of  the  Welfh  chieftains,  afeertained  and  preferved 
their  genealogies  ; and  as  the  caufes  of  reciting  warlike  ex- 
ploits bad  ceafed,  they  celebrated  the  civil  virtues  of  their 
patrons,  their  magnanimity,  their  hofpitable  fpirit,  their  ta-- 
lents,  and  the  graces  of  their  perfons.  They  likewife, 
amidft  other  duties,  had  the  mournful  office  of  compoiing’ 
an  elegy  on  the  death  of  the  chieftain  in  whofe  family  they 
refided,  which  was  fung  to  the  furviving  relations  in  honour 
of  the  dead,  reciting  the  noble  families  from  which  the  de- 
ceafed  had  fprung,  and  the  great  actions  performed  by  him- 
felf  or  his  ancelfors. 

Since  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  there  has  not  been 
any  regular  aflembly  of  the  bards.  The  motives  to  emula- 
tion having  ceafed,  and  the  fpirit  of  ancient  freedom  being 
extinguifhed,  the  poetic  fire,  for  which  the  Welfh  nation 
had  been  fo  renowned,  gradually  declined.  But  a fpark  of 
that  ancient  fire  ftill  remains  in  the  genius  of  the  Welih, 
which,  in  the  feafons  of  their  feftivity,  breaks  out  into  a fin- 
gular  kind  of  poetry,  called  “ penny!!.”  Even  at  this  day 
fome  vein  of  the  ancient  minftrelfy  furvives  among  the 
Welfh  mountains.  Numbers  of  perfons  affemble,  and  fit 
round  the  harp,  finging  alternately  “ pennillion,”  or  ftanzas 
of  ancient  or  modern  compofitions.  Often,  like  the  mo- 
dern improvifatore  of  Italy,  they  fing  extempore  verfes  ; 
and  a perfon  converfant  in  this  art  readily  produces  a “ pen- 
nyll”  appofite  to  the  laft  that  was  fung..  Many  have  their 
memories  ftored  with  feveral  hundreds,  perhaps  theufands  erf 
“ pennillion,”  fome  of  which  they  have  always  ready  for 
anfwers  to  every  fubjeft  that  can  Ee  propofed,  or  if  their 
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recollection  fliould  fail  them,  their  invention  fupplies  them 
with  fomcthing  pertinent  and  proper  for  the  occalion. 

Bards  have  been  found  in  many  countries  ; and  continued 
in  Ireland  and  Scotland,  as  well  as  in  Wales,  to  our  own  days. 
The  genealogical  fonnets  of  the  Irifn  bards  are  Hill  the 
chief  foundations  of  the  ancient  hiftory  of  Ireland. 

Spenfer,  the  poet,  in  his  view  of  the  ftate  of  Ireland  in 
the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  obfervesthat  he  caufed  feveral 
compolitions  of  the  bards  to  be  tranflated  ; “ and  furely,” 
he  adds,  “ they  favoured  of  fweet  wit  and  good  invention, 
but  Ikilicd  not  of  the  goodly  ornament  of  poetry  ; yet  were 
they  fprinkled  with  lome  pretty  flowers  of  their  natural  de- 
vice, which  gave  good  grace  and  comelinefs  unto  them  ; the 
which  it  is  great  pity  to  fee  fo  abufed,  to  the  graceing  of 
wickednefs  and  vice,  which  with  good  ufage  would  ferve 
to  adorn  and  beautify  virtue.” 

The  fongs  of  the  Irifh  bards,  fays  Warton  in  his  “ Hif- 
torv  of  Engliih  Poetry”  (diiT.  i.  vol.  i.),  are  by  fome  con- 
ceived to  be  ltrongly  marked  with  the  traces  of  Scaldic 
imagination  ; and  thefe  traces  are  believed  Hill  to  furvive 
among  a fpecies  of  poetical  hiftorians,whom  they  call  “ Tale- 
Tellers,”  fuppofedto  be  the  defcendants  of  the  original  Irifh 
bards.  \The  Irifli  hiftorians  inform  us  that  St.  Patrick, 
when  he  converted  Ireland  to  the  Chriftiag  faith,  deftroyed 
300  volumes  of  the  fongs  of  the  Irifli  bards.  Such  was 
their  dignity  in  this  country,  that  they  were  permitted  to 
wear  a robe  of  the  fame  colour  with  that  of  the  royal  fami- 
ly. They  were  conflantly  fummoned  to  a triennial  feflival ; 
and  the  moil  approved  longs  delivered  at  this  aflembly  were 
ordered  to  be  preferved  in  the  cuftody  of  the  king’s  hiftorian 
or  antiquary.  Many  of  thefe  compofitions  are  referred  to  by 
Keating,  as  the  foundation  of  his  hiftory  of  Ireland.  Ample 
eftates  were  appropriated  to  them  that  they  might  live  in  a 
condition  of  independence  and  eafe.  The  profeflion  was 
hereditary  ; but  when  a bard  died,  his  eftate  devolved  not  to 
his  eldeft  fon,  but  to  fuch  of  his  family  as  difcovered  the  moil 
diftinguiflied  talents  for  poetry  and  mufic.  Every  principal 
hard,  as  we  have  already  obferved,  retained  thirty  of  inferior 
note  as  his  attendants  ; and  a bard  of  the  fgcondary  clafs 
was  followed  by  a retinue  of  fifteen.  They  feem  to  have 
been  at  their  height  in  the  year  558.  None  of  their  poems 
have  been  tranflated. 

In  the  highlands  of  Scotland  there  are  confiderable  re- 
mains of  many  of  the  compofitions  of  their  old  bards  ftill 
preferved.  But  the  moil  genuine,  entire,  and  valuable  re- 
mains of  the  works  of  the  ancient  bards,  and  perhaps  the 
nobleft  fpecimen  of  uncultivated  genius,  are  the  poems  of 
Ofiian,  the  fon  of  Fingal  a king  of  the  Highlands  of  Scot- 
land, who  flouriflied  in  the  fecond  or  third  century,  lately 
collefted  by  Mr.  Macpherfon,  and  by  him  tranflated  from 
the  Erfe  or  Gaelic  language  into  Englifh.  Dr.  John- 
fon,  indeed,  has  fuggefted  lus  doubts  concerning  the  exift- 
ence  of  any  fuch  ancient  MSS.  as  thofe  from  which  the 
poems  of  Ofiian  have  been  tranflated.  But  this  is  not  a 
place  for  difcuffing  this  fubjeft  of  controverfy.  Admitting, 
however,  their  genuinenefs  upon  the  whole,  whatever  addi- 
tions may  have  been  made  to  them,  they  afford  an  admirable 
fpecimen  of  what  might  be  the  conceptions  of  ancient  bards. 
Thefe  poems,  fays  Warton  (ubi  fupra),  not  with  Handing  the 
difference  between  the  Gothic  and  the  Celtic  rituals,  contain 
many  vifible  veftiges  of  Scandinavian  fuperftition.  The  al- 
lufionsin  the  fongs  of  Oflian  to  fpints  who  prefide  over  the 
different  parts,  and  direct  the  various  operations  of  nature, 
who  fend  ftorms  over  the  deep,  and  rejoice  in  the  fhrieks  of 
the  fhipwrecked  mariner,  who  call  down  lightning  to  blaft  the 
foreit  or  cleave  the  rock,  and  diffuie  irrefiftible  peftilence 
among  the  people,  beautifully  conduced  and  heightened 
under  the  fkilful  hand  of  a mafter  bard,  entirely  correfpond 


with  the  Runic  fyftern,  and  breathe  the  fpirit  of  its  poetry. 
Had  Offian  found  it  convenient  to  have  introduced  religion 
into  his  compolitions,  not  only  a new  fource  had  been  open- 
ed to  the  fublime,  in  deferibing  the  rites  of  facrifice,  the 
horrors  of  incantation,  the  folemn  invocations  of  infernal 
beings,  and  the  like  dreadful  fuperftition s,  but  probably 
many  ftronger  and  more  charafteriftical  evidences  would 
have  appeared  of  lus  knowledge  of  the  imagery  of  Scan- 
dinavian poets. 

The  remains  of  Taliefm,  and  other  Welfh  poets,  affift  11s 
in  forming  a competent  judgment  upon  this  lubjeft.  See 
Evans’s  Differtation  de  Bardis.  Jones’s  Muficai  and  Poeti- 
cal Relics  of  the  Welfh  Bards. 

It  is  not  improbable,  fays  Warton  (ubi  fupra,)  that  the 
Welfh  bards  might  have  been  acquainted  with  the  Scandi- 
navian Scalds,  at  leaft  before  their  communication  with  Ar- 
morica. The  bards  flourifhed  moll  in  thofe  parts  of  Bri- 
tain which  mod  ftrongly  retained  their  native  Celtic  cha- 
racter. The  profody  of  the  Welfh  bards  depended  much 
on  alliteration  ; hence  they  feem  to  have  paid  an  attention 
to  the  Scaldic  verfification.  The  Iflandic  pccts  are  faid  to 
have  carried  alliteration  to  the  higheft  pitch  of  exaftnefs  in 
their  earlieft  periods  ; whereas  the  Welfh  bards  of  the  fixth 
century  ufed  it  but  fparingly,  and  in  an  imperfeft  degree  : 
from  this  circumftance  we  may  deduce  a proof  of  imitation, 
or  at  leaft  of  emulation.  There  are,  moreover,  ftrong 
traces  of  conformity  between  the  manners  of  the  two  na- 
tions. Betides,  the  Scandinavian  Scalds  were  well  known,, 
in  Ireland;  and  there  is  fufficient  evidence  to  prove  that  the 
Welfh  bards  were  early  connected  with  the  Irifli.  Even  fo 
Jqte  as  the  eleventh  century,  the  practice  continued  among  the 
Welfh  bards  of  receiving  inftruftions  in  the  bardic  profeflion 
from  Ireland.  The  Welfh  bards  were  reformed  and  regulated 
by  Gryffyih  ap  Conan,  king  of  Wales,  in  the  year  1078. 
At  the  fame  time  he  brought  over  with  him  from  Ireland 
many  Irifh  bards  for  the  information  and  improvement  of 
the  Welfh.  In  Ireland,  to  kill  a bard  was  highly  criminal; 
and  to  feize  his  eftate,  even  for  the  public  fervice  and  in 
time  of  national  diftrefs,  was  deemed  an  aft  of  facrilege. 
Thus,  in  the  old  Welfh  laws,  whoever  even  /lightly  injured 
a bard,  was  to  be  fined  6 cows  and  120  pence.  The  mur- 
derer of  a bard  was  to  be  fined  126  cows.  Moreover,  an 
intercourfe  was  neceflarily  produced  between  the  Welfh  and 
Scandinavians  from  the  piratical  irruptions  of  the  latter.  It 
may  be  added,  that  the  Welfh,  although  living  in  a feparate 
and  detached  fituation,  and  fo  ftrongly  prejudiced  in  favour 
of  their  own  ufages,  yet  from  neighbourhood  and  unavoid- 
able communications  of  various  kinds,  might  have  imbibed 
the  ideas  of  the  Scandinavian  bards  from  the  Saxons  and 
Danes,  after  thofe  nations  had  occupied  and  overfpread  all 
the  other  parts  of  our  ifland.  (See  Scalds.)  The  effeft  of 
an  intercourfe  with  Armorica  is  perceived  in  the  compofi- 
tion  of  thofe  Welfh  bards  who  flourifhed  after  the  native 
vein  of  Britifh  fabling  had  been  tinftured  by  the  “ fairy 
tales”  which  had  been  propagated  by  the  Arabians  in  Ar- 
morica, and  which  the  Welfh  had  received  from  their  con- 
neftion  with  that  province  of  Gaul.  It  is  eafy  to  colleft 
from  the  Welfh  odes,  written  after  the  tenth  century,  many 
fignatures  of  this  exotic  imagery.  See  Scandinavia,  and 
Armorica. 

BARDSEY-IsLF,in  Geografl/jy, aniflandof  Wales,  called 
in  Wei fli  Tr  Tnis  Enlli,  or  the  ifland  in  the  current,  from  the 
fierce  current  which  runs  between  it  and  the  main  land  ; and 
Bardfey,  probably  from  the  bards  who  retired  here.  It 
forms  the  north  point  of  Cardigan  bay,  and  is  fituated  op- 
pofite  to  it,  within  the  county  of  Caernarvon.  At  Aberdaron 
bay  there  is  good  anchorage  ; but  the  entrance  for  large 
/hips  is  very  difficult.  It  was  to  this  place  that  Dwbritius, 
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archbifliop  of  Caerleon,  retired  after  he  had  refigned  his  fee 
to  St.  David,  and  here  he  is  faid  to  have  died  in  612.  Bard- 
fey  Abbey,  of  which  the  remains  are  confiderable,  was  found- 
ed in  the  year  5 1 6.  A Angular  oratory  belonging  to  it, 
conlills  of  a long  arched  edifice,  with  an  infulated  Hone  al- 
tar near  the  eaft  end.  The  illand  forms  a remarkably  fertile 
and  well  cultivated  plain  of  about  two  miles  in  compafs.  It 
contains  a few  inhabitants,  and  is  rented  from  lord  Nevvbo- 
rotigh.  It  was  granted  by  Edward  VI.  to  his  uncle  fir 
Thomas  Seymour,  and  after  his  death  to  the  earl  of  War- 
wick. The  late  fir  John  Wynn  purchafed  it  from  the  late 
Rev.  Dr.  WilCpn  of  Newark,  It  is  10  leagues  N.E.  by 
N.  of  Caernarvon  bar,  and  1 2 leagues  N.  by  Yv  . of  Elolyliead 
in  the  ifie  of  Anglefea.  N.  lat.  520  58'.  W.  long.  50  5'. 

BARDSTOWN,  a town  of  Kentucky,  in  the  United 
States  of  Nortli  America,  and  chief  place  of  the  county  of 
Nelfon,  on  the  Beech  Fork  river  ; about  25  miles  from  the 
Ohio.  N.  lat.  370  48'.  W.  long.  86">  13'  30". 

BARDT,  or  Barth,  a poll-town  of  Germany,  in  the 
duchy  of  Pomerania,  fituatedin  a fmall  bay  on  the  Baltic, 
fix  leagues  weft  from  Stralfund.  It  belongs  to  Sweden. 
N.  lat.  54°  20'.  E.  long.  1 30  2 o'. 

BARDUBITZ,  or  Pardubitz,  a town  of  Bohemia, 
in  the  circle  of  Chrudim,  celebrated  for  its  manufactures  ; 
feated  on  the  Elbe  ; fix  miles  north  of  Chrudim. 

BARE,  in  a general  fenfe,  fignifies  not  covered.  Hence 
we  fay  bare-headed,  bare -footed,  &c. 

The  Roman  women,  in  times  of  public  diftrefs  and  mourn- 
ing, went  bare-headed,  with  their  hairloofe. 

Among  Greeks,  Romans,  and  Barbarians,  we  find  a 
feaft  called  nudipedalia , at  which  perfons  were  to  attend 
bare-footed. 

The  Abylfinians  never  enter  their  churches  but  bare- 
footed ; not  on  account  of  Mofes,  who  was  commanded  to 
put  off  his  Ihoes  on  mount  Sinai,  but  in  reverence  of  the 
place ; as  is  alfo  done  by  them  in  entering  the  palaces  of 
kings  and  great  men. 

Sagittarius  has  a differtation  on  thofe  who  went  bare- 
footed among  the  ancients,  “ De  Nudipedalibus  Veterum  ;” 
wherein  he  treats  of  fuch  as  went  bare-footed  in  journies  or 
otherwife,  either  out  of  choice  or  necefiity ; alio  of  bare- 
footed religious  mourners  and  penitents,  who  went  bare- 
footed ; and,  laftly,  of  the  levin. 

Bare,  in  refpeft  of  Manufacture.  A cloth  is  faid  to  be 
bare  or  naked  when  the  nap  is  too  fhort,  as  having  been 
Ihorn  too  near,  or  not  being  fufficiently  covered  with  wool 
by  the  teazel. 

Bare  is  alfo  ufedfor  a fort  of  bowling  ground,  not  co- 
vered with  green  fwarth. 

Bare-EW  Carmelites,  and  Augujlines,  are  religious 
of  the  order  of  St.  Carmel,  and  St.  Auguftin,  who  go 
without  (hoes  like  the  Capuchins. 

There  are  alfo  bare -foot  fathers  of  mercy.  Formerly 
there  were  bare-foot  Dominicans  and  bare -foot  nuns  of  the 
order  of  St.  Auguftin. 

^AKE-Footed  Trinitarians.  See  Trinitarian. 

Bare -Poles,  under , in  Sea  Tanguage,  expreffes  the  ftate 
of  a lhip,  when  fiie  has  no  failfet. 

Bare -Pump.  See  Pump. 

Bare,  in  Geography,  an  illand  in  the  Southern  Pacific 
ocean,  near  the  eaft  coaft  of  New  Ireland.  It  is  high  land, 
not  fertile,  but  inhabited;  fituate  in  S.  lat.  39°  57',  and 
S.S.W.  from  cape  Kidnappers. 

Bare  Haven,  lies  ®n  the  coaft  of  Nova  Scotia,  in  North 
America,  about  three  leagues  S.W.  from  cape  Canfo.  It 
is  ftieltered  by  an  ifiand  off  the  point  called  White  point. 

BAREA,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of  Spain, 
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upon  the  Iberian  fea,  in  the  country  of  the  Baftuli.  Pto- 
lemy. / 

B4  REE,  in  Geography,  a province  of  Hindooftan,  in 
the  country  of  Lahore,  between  the  rivers  Rauvee,  Beyah, 
and  Setledge. 

BAREGE  Waters,  in  the  Materia  Medica,  are  cele- 
brated thermal  waters,  fituated  in  and  near  the  vi  lage  of 
Barege,  on  the  French  fide  of  the  Pyrenees,  at  the  foot  of 
thefe  lofty  mountains.  There  are  four  principal  hot  fprings 
in  this  place,  which  differ, however,  very  confiderably  in  tem- 
perature, the  higheft  being  about  1 20°  Fahr.  and  the  loweft 
about  73  . Phis  variety  of  heat  gives  every  convenience, 
for  bathing,  drinking,  and  topical  application.  Chemical 
analyfis  (hews  in  this  water  a quantity  of  fulphur,  in  the 
form  of  fulphurated  hydrogen,  united  to  a fmall  portion  of 
foda,  a little  common  fait,  and  a kind  of  {limy  bituminous 
matter.  The  fulphur  and  the  foda,  together  with  the 
heat,  may  be  confidered  as  the  adtive  ingredients,  but  the 
quantity  of  them  is  very  fmall ; as  the  water  fcarcely  ex- 
ceeds diftilled  water  in  fpecific  gravity. 

The  waters  of  Barege  are  remarkable  for  a fmooth  foapy 
feel,  and  they  give  fupplenefs  and  fmoothnefs  even  to  dead 
{kin  that  is  immerfed  in  them.  They  are  ufed  chiefly  as  a 
difeutient  and  detergent  bath,  in  refolving  indolent  tumours 
and  rigidity  of  the  joints  left  by  gouty  or  rheumatic  affec- 
tions. They  are  alfo  of  great  advantage  in  cutaneous  dif- 
eafes.  Internally  taken,  the  water  gives  relief  in  diforders 
of  the  ftomach,  heartburn,  indigeftion,  colic,  and  alfo  in 
feveral  calculous  affedfions  of  the  urinary  organs.  Saunders 
on  Mineral  Waters. 

BAREITH,  Bareuth,  or  Bayreuth,  in  Geography , 
a town  of  Germany,  in  Franconia,  in  the  margravate  of 
Culmbach.  It  is  the  capital  of  the  principality,  and  often 
called  the  principality  of  Bareuth.  Its  palace,  which  was 
burnt  down  in  the  year  1753,  was  again  rebuilt  in  a beauti- 
ful ftvle.  It  has  one  Calvinift  and  two  Lutheran  churches,  a 
Roman  catholic  chapel,  a public  fchool,  a foundling  hofpi- 
tal,  and  an  academy,  founded  in  1722  by  the  margrave  Fre- 
deric, befides  the  college.  In  1430,  this  town  was  burnt 
down  by  the  Huflites.  It  belonged  to  a prince  of  the  houfe 
of  Brandenburg,  the  laft  of  whom  dying  in  1 782,  it  defeend- 
ed  to  the  king  of  Pruffia.  Near  the  Fichtelburg,  Bareuth 
produces  a variety  of  beautiful  marbles,  and  fome  curious  mi- 
nerals, The  principality  of  Bareuth  is  alfo  known  by  the 
name  of  Culmbach;  and  with  Onolfbach,  forms  the  chief 
power  in  Franconia,  now  annexed  to  the  fovereignty  of 
Pruffia.  N.  lat.  50  o'.  E.  long.  1 1°  50'. 

BARELLY,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  province  of 
Oude ; 41  miles  S.S.E.  of  Lucknow. 

BAREN,  a river  of  Germany,  which  runs  into  the  Roer, 
near  Schwiert,  in  the  county  of  Marck,  and  circle  of  Weft- 
phalia. 

Baren,  a town  of  Swifferland,  in  the  Valais,  25  miles 
eaft  of  Sion. 

BARENA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Afia,  in 
Media,  near  Ecbatana.  Steph.  Byz. 

BARENFELS,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Germany,  in 
the  circle  of  Upper  Saxony,  and  county  of  Erzgeburg,  two 
miles  weft  of  Altenberg. 

BARENSTEIN  ; or  Bern  stein,  a town  of  Germany, 
in  the  circle  of  Upper  Saxony,  and  margravate  of  Meiffen, 
17  miles  fouth  of  Drefden. 

BARENT,  Dieterick,  in  Biography,  a painter  of 
hiftory  and  portrait,  was  born  at  Amfterdam  in  1534;  and 
having  received  early  inftruftion  from  his  father,  travelled  to 
Venice,  where  he  was  admitted  into  the  fchool  of  Titian, 
and  became  the  favourite  difciple  of  that  inimitable  maf- 
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With  Titian  he  continued  feveral  years,  and  painted 
a portrait  cf  him  which  gained  him  great  reputation ; 
and  he  was  Angularly  fuccefsful  in  _ imitating  tae  touch, 
the  manner,  and  the  ftyle  of  colouring,  peculiar  to  that 
excellent  genius.  Upon  his  return  to  Ins  own  country,  he 
was  very  much  employed  in  works  that  added  to  his  ho- 
nour: but  the  competition  which  contributed  mpre  than 
a :y  other  to  eftabliih  his  fame,  was  the  piAure  wmch  re- 
prefented  the  fall  of  Lucifer,  containing  a number  of  h- 
gures,  naked,  well  con  traded,  and  excellently  coloured. 
He  died  in  1582.  Pilkington.  . , 

BA  REN  TIN,  in  Geography,  a town  or  France,  in  the  c e- 
partment  of  the  Lower  Seine,  3 leagues  N.W.  of  Rouen. 

PAR  ENT  ON,  a town  of  France,  111  the  department 
of  the  Channel,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in  the  dii- 
triA  of  Mortain,  feated  at  the  fource  of  the  Ardce,  dii- 
tant  feven  leagues  E.S.E.  from  Avranches,  and  i;f  S.E.  of 
Mortain.  The  place  contains  3 1 1 7 and  the  canton  9982 
inhabitants  ; the  territory  includes  1471  kiliometres  and 
four  communes. 

BARESUND,  a fea-porttown  of  Sweden,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Ealt  Gothland,  between  Nordkioping  and  Soder- 

kioping.  - 

BARETTI,  Joseph,  in  Biography,  was  the  ion  of 
an  architeA  of  reputation,  and  born  at  Turin  about  the 
year  1716.  He  received  a good  education,  but  fquander- 
ed  his  patrimony  in  gaming.  Being  of  a rambling  and 
defultory  difpofition,  lie  was  frequently  reduced,  notwit.i- 
ftauding  his  talents  and  literary  eharaAer,  to  circumitauees 
of  dillrefs.  I11  1748,  he  was  employed  at  Venice  in 
teaching  the  Italian  language  to  fome  Englifh  gentlemen  ; 
and  in  1730,  at  the  miligation  of  lord  Chailemont,  he 
vifited  England,  which  was  the  place  of  his  future  reii- 
dence.  Poffeffing  a wonderful  facility  in  acquiring  the 
knowledge  of  languages,  as  well  as  a critical  acquaintance 
with  his  own,  his  talents  were  well  adapted  to  the  profef- 
fion  of  a teacher  of  languages,  in  which  he  engaged.  In 
1753  he  wrote  a treat ife  in  Englifh,  which  was  “ A De- 
fence of  the  Poetry  of  his  native  country  agaiuft  the  cen- 
tres of  Voltaire.”  About  this  time  an  acquaintance  com- 
menced between  Baretti  and  Dr.  Johnfon,  which  was  kind 
and  cordial  on  the  part  of  the  latter,  and  refpeAful  in  the 
higheft  degree  on  the  part  of  the  former.  As  he  had  ac- 
quired reputation  by  fome  works  which  he  had  publifhed 
on  the  Italian  language  and  literature,  he  availed  himfelf 
-of  his  friend’s  Englifh  diAionary  to  compile  a diAionary 
of  the  Italian  and  Englifh  languages,  which  firfi  ap- 
peared in  1760,  and  which  maintains  its  fuperiority 
over  all  other  works  of  the  fame  kind.  In  this  year 
he  vifited  his  native  country,  with  fome  profpeAs  of 
preferment,  in  which  he  was  difappoir.ted  ; but  on  his  ar- 
rival he  publifhed  at  Venice  a periodical  work,  intitled 
“ Frufta  Literaria,”  under  the  eharaAer  of  an  old  complain- 
ing foldier  who  was  returned  to  his  country  after  long  ab- 
feuce.  His  criticifms,  however,  in  this  work,  which  met 
with  great  fuccefs,  were  fo  fevere,  that  he  was  obliged  to 
leave  the  country  ; and  after  an  abfence  of  fix  years,  he 
returned  through  Spain  and  Portugal  to  England.  In  1768 
he  publifhed  “An  Account  of  tne  Manners  and  Cufioms 
of  Italy,”  intended  chiefly  as  a reply  to  the  fevere  ftriAures 
.of  Mr.  S.  Sharp,  the  furgeon,  in  his  “ Letters  from  Italy.” 
Bv  Dr.  Johnfon  he  was  introduced  into  the  family  of  Thrale 
both  as  a teacher  and  a literary  gueiL  In  1769,  he  vifited 
Spain,  probably  intending  to  complete  his  account  of  a 
tour  in  that  country.  Soon  after  his  return,  an  accident 
occurred,  which  was  followed  by  very  diftrefiing  confe- 
quences.  Having  engaged  in  an  angry  altercation  with  a 
woman  of  the  town  in  the  Hay-market,  he  was  accolted  by 
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three  men,  who  infulted  and  ioftled  him.  Alarmed  for  hi* 
life,  Baretti  took  out  of  bis  pocket  a French  del'ert  knife, 
and  attacked  one  of  the  affiiilants ; and  unfortunately  pur- 
fuing  the  conteft  and  repeating  the  blows,  he  inffiAed wounds 
which  proved  fatal.  He  was  arrefted  and  tried  for  murder 
at  the  Old  Bailey.  In  this  trial  the  public  were  much  in. 
terefted;  and  a number  of  men  of  the  firit  literary  eminence 
appeared  to  bear  teftimony  to  Baretti’s  eharaAer ; among 
whom  were  Johnfon,  Burke,  Garrick,  Goldimith,  Rey- 
nolds, and  Beauclerk.  The  event  was  -the  acquittal  of 
Baretti ; -but  the  charge  very  materially  affeAed  his  reputa- 
tion. In  1770  he  publifhed  his  “ Journey  from  London 
to  Genoa,  through  England,  Portugal,  Spain,  and  France,” 
4 vols.  8vo.  which  was  delervediv  well  received;  and  he 
continued  pubiifhiug  introduAory  works  for  the  uie  of 
Undents  in  the  Italian  and  fome  other  modern  languages. 
Although  he  had  been  domellicated  in  the  family  of 
Mr.  Tiirale,  he  left  it  in  1776,  in  difgult,  and  by  this  Bidden 
Hart  of  whim  or  ill-humour,  involved  the  latter  part  of  his 
life  in  manv  inconveniences  and  difficulties.  His  attempt, 
in  1779,  for  introducing  to  the  public  a claffical  entertain- 
ment, which  was  the  “ Carmen  Seculare”  of  Horace  fet  to 
mufic,  failed  of  fuccefs.  Reduced  to  a Hate  of  precarious 
fubilHence,  lie  obtained  under  lord  North’s  adminiHration  a 
per, Hum  from  government  of  8ol.  a year,  but  during  the 
urgency  of  public  wants  this  fell  into  arrear,  and  Baretti 
could  fcarcelv  nreferve  himfelf  from  abfolnte  indigence. 
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His  lait  performance  was  publifhed  in  1736,  and  was  inti- 
tied  “ Tolendron  : Speeches  to  John  Bowie  about  his  edition 
of  Don  Quixote  ; together  with  fome  account  of  Spanilh 
literature.”  Oppreffed  by  anxiety  and  unealinels  ol  mind, 
and  with  a conHitution  impaired  by  fits  of  the  gout,  he 
died  on  May  5th,  1789.  Baretti,  although  he  had  a 
rough  and  fomewhat  cynical  appearance,  was  formed  for 
fociety,  and  his  converfation  was  inHruAive,  particularly 
to  young  perfons,  with  whom  he  had  much  intercourfe. 
Having  lived' much  in  the  world,  and  having  had  no  op- 
portunity in  early  life  of  acquiring  fixed  principles,  he 
indulged  a confiderable  laxnefs  and  freedom  of  opinion. 
However  his  integrity  was  unimpeached,  his  morals  were 
pure,  and  his  manners  were  correA.  His  charity  had  no 
bounds,  and  by  the  imprudence  with  which  he  exercifed 
it,  he  was  himfelf  involved  in  difficulties.  His  literary  ta- 
lents, though  not  of  the  higheft  order,  were  ufeful  and 
agreeable.  “ I know  no  man,”  faid  Dr.  Johnfon  to  Bof- 
well,  “ who  carries  his  head  higher  in  converfation  than 
Baretti  ; there  are  ftrong  powers  in  his  mind  ; he  has  not, 
indeed,  many  hooks,  but  with  what  hooks  he  has  lie  grapples 
very  forcibly.”  Bofwell’s  Life  of  Johnfon.  Europ.  Mag. 
for  1789.  Gen.  Biog, 

BAREUX,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Lower  Pyrenees,  and  chief  place  of  a can- 
ton in  the  diftriA  of  Mauleon,  5 miles  S.E.  of  Mauleon. 

BAR-FEE,  in  Law,  a foe  of  20  pence,  which  every 
perlon  acquitted  of  felony  pays  the  gaoler. 

BAIvFLEUR,  in  Geography,  a lea-port  town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Channel.  It  had  formerly  a good 
harbour  and  a confiderable  trade  ; but  in  coafequence  of 
negleA,  the  harbour  is  choaked  with  fand,  and  the  trade 
decayed.  Cape  Barfleur  is  fix  leagues  ealt  from  Cherburg, 
in  N.  lat,  49  40'.  W.  long.  x°  17  . 

BARGA,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  duchy  of  Tufcany, 
on  the  river  Senchio,  two  leagu.es  from  Lucca. 

BARGAIN,  in  a General  Senfe,  a contraA  either  for  the 
fale,  purchafe,  or  exchange  of  a thing.  The  word  is  formed 
from  the  French  barguigner,  to  barter  or  haggle.  Fie  that 
fells  is  the  bargainor,  and  lie  that  buys  the  bargainee. 

Ba-s  gain  and  Sale , in  Law,  is  properly  a contraA  made 
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of  manor*,  lands,  and  other  things,  transferring  the  property 
thereof  from  the  bargainor  to  the  bargainee,  for  a coniidera- 
tion  in  money:  or,  it  is  an  inftrument  by  which  the  property 
of  lands  and  tenements  is  for  valuable  coniideration  granted 
and  transferred  from  one  perfon  to  another.  It  is  called  a 
real  contract  upon  a valuable  coniideration,  for  palling  of 
lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments,  by  deed  indented  and 
enrolled.  2 lull.  672. 

It  is  a good  contraft  for  land,  and  the  fee  palfes,  though 
it  be  not  laid  in  the  deed,  to  have  and  to  hold  to  him  and  his 
heirs,  and  though  there  be  no  livery  and  feifin  given  by  the 
vendor,  fo  it  be  by  deed  indented,  fealed,  and  enrolled, 
either  in  the  county  where  the  land  lies,  or  in  one  of  the 
king’s  courts  of  record  at  Weilminfter,  within  fix  months 
after  the  date  of  the  deed. 

This  mannerof  conveying  lands  was  created  and  eftablifhed 
by  the  27  Hen.  VIII.  c.  10.  which  executes  all  ufes  railed; 
and  as  this  introduced  a more  fecret  way  of  conveying  than 
was  known  to  the  policy  of  the  common  law,  therefore  the 
enrolment  of  the  deed  of  bargain  and  fa/e  was  made  neceffary 
by  the  16th  chapter  of  that  ftatute.  The  objefls  of  this 
provifion  evidently  were,  firfl,  to  enforce  the  contrafling 
parties  to  afeertain  the  terms  of  the  conveyance  by  reducing 
it  into  writing  ; fecondly,  to  make  the  proof  of  it  eafy,  by 
requiring  their  feals  to  it,  and  confequently  the  prefence  of 
a witKefs;  andlallly,  to  prevent  the  frauds  of  fecret  convey- 
ances, by  fubftituting  the  more  effedlual  notoriety  of  en- 
rolment, for  the  more  ancient  one  of  livery.  But  the  lat- 
ter part  of  this  provifion,  which,  if  it  had  not  been  evaded, 
would  have  introduced  almoll  an  univerfal  regifter  of  con- 
veyances of  the  freehold,  in  cafe  of  corporeal  hereditaments, 
was  foon  defeated  by  the  invention  of  the  conveyance  by 
leafe  and  releafe,  which  fprung  from  the  omillion  to  extend 
the  ftatute  to  bargains  and  fales  for  terms  of  years  : (See 
8 Co.  93.  2 Ro.  Abr.  204.  2 lull.  671.)  and  the  other 

parts  of  the  ftatute  were  ueceffarily  ineffectual  in  our  courts 
of  equity,  becaufe  thefe  were  ft  ill  left  at  liberty  to  compel 
the  execution  of  trulls  of  the  freehold,  though  created 
without  deed  or  writing.  The  inconveniences  arifing  from 
this  infufficiency  of  the  ftatute  of  enrolments,  are  now  in 
fome  meafure  prevented  by  Hat.  29  Car.  II.  c.  3.  which 
provides  againll  conveying  any  lands  or  hereditaments  for 
more  than  three  years,  or  declaring  trulls  of  them,  other- 
wife  than  by  writing.  1 Inft..  48  a.  n.  3.  SeeBlackll.  Com. 
vol.  ii.  p.  338.  Jacob’s  Law  Didl.  by  Tomlyns,  Art.  Bar- 
gain and  Sa/e. 

Bargains,  in  Commerce,  are  of  divers  kinds:  verbal, 
thofe  made  only  by  word  of  mouth,  and  giving  earned: ; 
written,  thofe  where  the  terms  are  entered  in  form  on  paper, 
Sec. 

At  Amfterdam  they  diftinguilh  three  kinds  of  bar- 
gains. 

Bargains,  Conditional,  for  goods  which  the  feller  has 
not  yet  in  his  polfeffion  ; but  which  he  knows  have  been 
bought  for  him  by  his  correfpondents  abroad,  and  which  he 
obliges  himfelf  to  deliver  to  the  buyer,  on  their  arrival,  at 
the  price  and  the  conditions  agreed  on. 

Bargains,  Firm, thofe  wherein  the  feller  obliges  himfelf 
to  deliver  to  the  buyer  a certain  quantity  of  goods,  at  the 
' price  and  in  the  time  agreed  on. 

Bargains,  Optional,  thofe  wherein  a dealer  obliges  him- 
felf, in  coniideration  of  a premium  received  in  hand,  either  to 
deliver  or  take  a certain  quantity  of  goods  at  a fixed  price, 
and  within  a time  limited  ; but  with  a liberty,  neverthelefs, 
of  not  delivering  or  not  receiving  them,  if  they  think  proper, 
upon  forfeiture  of  their  premium. 

Bargains  , Forehand,  are  thofe,  wherein  goods  are  bought 
Vol.  III. 


or  fold,  in  order  to  be  delivered  at  a certain  time  afterwards, 
lome  part  of  the  price  being  advanced. 

BARG  AS  A,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of  Afia,  iit 
Caria,  feated  at  the  bottom  of  the  gulf  called  Ceramicus. 

BARGAZAR.  Point,  in  Geography,  a cape  on  the  coaft 
of  Iceland.  N.  Iat.  66°  18  . W.  long.  16  38  . 

BARGE,  in  Navigation,  a kind  of  Hate,  or  pleafure- 
boat,  or  large  luggage-boat,  ufed  chiefly  in  the  navigation 
of  1 ■ivers  which  lead  to  great  cities. 

Barges  arc  of  various  kinds,  and  acquire  various  names, 
according  to  the  variety  of  their  ufes  and  ftrudlure  : as, 

A company’s  barge,  A Severn  trow, 

A row  barge,  A Ware  barge, 

A royal  barge , A light  horfeman, 

A fund  barge,  A Wefl-country  barge. 

A barge  differs  from  a bark,  as.  being  fmaller,  and  ufed 
only  on  rivers  ; whereas  the  latter  goes  out  to  fea. 

There  are  alio  barges,  belonging  to  men  of  war,  fervhig 
to  carry  generals,  admirals,  and  chief  commanders. 

Bailing  barges  are  vellels  with  one  mall,  and  fometimes 
a bowfprit.  Thofe  that  have  boom-fails,  are  rigged  like 
Hoops ; but,  having  few  hands  on  board,  the  boom  and 
gaff  are  more  eaiily  hoifted  or  topped,  the  power  being 
increafed  by  the  addition  of  blocks.  Sailing  lighters  or 
barges,  with  a fprit-mainfal,  rig  with  a fprit-yard  at  the 
head  of  the  fail,  hanging  diagonally  to  the  mall.  Some 
large  barges  have  vangs  like  a (hip’s  mizen,  and  a down- 
hauler  at  the  peek-end  of  the  fprit-yard.  Large  barges 
have  a fore-fail,  jib,  crofs-jack-yard,  and  top-fail,  fimilar  tp 
floops. 

Barge,  or  Barges,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Piedmont, 
in  the  diftridt  of  the  four  Vallies,  7^  miles  fouth  of  Pine- 
rola. 

BARCE-i?/-v7ze,  in  Ornithology,  Buffon’s  name  of  the  dtilky 
fnipe  ; fco/opax  fnfca,  Gmelin. 

Barge  Blanche,  islikewife  a name  affigned  by  Buffon  to 
the  white  avofet,  recurvirojlra  alba,  Gmelin. 

Barge'  le  Chatel,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Ain,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in 
the  diftridl  of  Pont-de-Vaux,  4-  leagues  W.N.W.  of  Bourg- 
eu-Breffe.  N.  Iat.  46°  19'.  E.  long.  4°  49'. 

Barge -Couples,  m Architecture,  a beam  mortifed  into  ano- 
ther, to  ftrengthen  the  building. 

l&AKGt.-Courfe  is  ufed  by  workmen  to  fignify  a part  of 
the  tiling,  which  projedls  over  the  gable  of  a building,  and 
is  made  up  with  mortar. 

BARGEMON,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Var,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in  the 
diitridl  of  Draguignan,  2 leagues  N.N.E.  of  Draguignan. 

BARGH,  is  ufed  in  fome  places  of  England  for  a fteep 
horfe-way  up  a hill. 

It  feems  to  come  from  the  German  bargh,  a hill, 
I&AKGH-Majler,  Barmer,  or  ¥>AK-Majler,  in  the  Royal 
Mines,  the  lleward  or  judge  of  the  barghmote. 

The  word  is  formed  of  the  German  berg-meijler,  q.  d. 
majlcr  of  the  mines. 

The  bar-mafter  is  to  keep  two  great  courts  of  barmote 
yearly,  and  every  week  a fmall  one,  as  occafion  requires. 

BARGHMOTE,  or  Barmote,  a court  which  takes 
cognizance  of  caufes  and  difputes  between  miners. 

Some  fuppofe  it  thus  called  from  a bar,  at  which  the 
fuitors  appear ; others,  with  more  probability,  derive  the 
word  from  the  German  berg,  a mine. 

By  the  cultom  of  the  mines,  no  perfon  is  to  fue  any  miner 
for  ore -debt,  or  for  ore,  or  for  any  ground  in  variance,  but 
only  in  the  court  of  barmote,  on  penalty  of  forfeiting  the 
debt,  and  paying  the  charge  at  law, 
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BARGIACIS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Hif- 
pania  Tarraconenfis,  fituated  in  the  inner  part  or  the  coun- 
try, and  in  the  territory  of  the  Vaccseans.  Ptolemy. 

BARGIE,  in  Geography,  the  name  of  a barony  m the 
fouthern  part  of  the  county  of  Wexford,  province  o!  Lein- 
fter,  Ireland,  which,'  with  the  adjoining  one  of  Forth,  was 
peooled  by  the  followers  of  earl  Strongbow.  The  lan- 
guage ufed  there  is  faid  to  be  a broken  Saxon,  more  like 
Flemifh  than  Euglifh,  and  not  one  in  a hundred  knows  any 
thing  of  I.rifli.  “ They  are  evidently,”  fays  Mr. Young,  “ a 
cTiitindt  people,  and  I could  not  but  remark  that  their  !ea- 
tures  and  call  of  countenance  varied  very  much  from  the  com- 
mon native  Irifli.  The  girls  and  women  are  handfome,  hav- 
ing much  better  features  and  complexions.  Their  induftry 
is  fuperior  to  that  of  their  neighbours ; and  their  better 
living  and  habitations  are  alfo  diilin&ions  not  to  be  forgot- 
ten. The  poor  have  all  barley  broad  and  pork,  herrings, 
and  potatoes.  On  the  coaft  there  is  a coniiderable  filhery 
of  herrings.”  Both  men  and  women  wear  ftraw  hats,  which 
give  them  a comic  appearance.  The  inhabitants  are  rec- 
koned more  induilrious  and  cleanly,  and  better  farmers  than 
in  any  other  part  of  Ireland  ; but  Mr.  Young  found  their 
fyilem  very  defective.  The  farms  were  in  general  from  20 
to  80  acres  at  an  average  rent  of  a guinea  per  acre.  The 
foil  is  light,  and  being  extremely  well  tilled,  produces  large 
quantities  of  barley.  Young’s  Tour,  and  Latocnay’s  Ram- 
bles through  Ireland. 

BARGOSA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  India, 
which  was  the  country  of  the  philoiopher  Zarmauochegas, 
who  committed  himfelf  to  the  flames  in  the  prefence  of 
Auguftus,  according  to  Strabo. 

BARG-OTA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Na- 
varre 6 leagues  from  Eftella. 

BARGULIA,  or  Bargulus,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a 
place  of  Illyria,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  people  deno- 
minated Parthini,  which  Philip  ceded  to  the  Romans  by  a 
treaty,  204  years  before  the  vulgar  asra. 

BARGUS,  a river  of  Illyria,  both  lides  of  which  were 
inhabited  by  the  Scordifci;  it  difeharged  itfelf  into  the  liter, 
according  to  Strabo.  Pliny  fays,  that  a river  of  this  name 
flowed  into  the  Hebrus. 

BARGUSII,  an  ancient  people  of  Spain,  to  whom  en- 
voys were  fent  from  Rome  to  folicit  the  Spaniards  to  take 
part  with  the  Romans  rather  than  with  the  Carthaginians. 
They  inhabited  the  interior  of  Spain,  on  the  other  fide  of 
the  Ebrus ; and  were  fubdued  by  Hannibal.  Eivy,  1.  xxi. 
c.  19,  23. 

BARGUSIN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Siberia,  in  the 
provir.ceof  Nertfhinlk,in  the  government  of  Irkutik,  formerly 
an  oilrog,  now  a circle-town,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river 
Bargufin,  20  verfts  above  where  it  falls  into  the  Bargufinian 
bay  of  the  Baikal,  53 D iat.  1270  long.  5 24  verfts  north-eaft 
irom  irkutik.  It  is  chiefly  remarkable  on  account  of  the 
baths  in  its  diftridt.  They  were  difeovered  in  a wafte  re- 
g;on,  at  the  diftance  of  eighty  verfts  from  any  habitation. 
M.  G rand,  furgeon  to  a regiment  quartered  in  thofe  parts, 
having  fuccefsfully  preferibed  the  ufe  of  thefe  baths  to  fe- 
vcral  patients,  M.  Von  Klitlha,  the  governor  of  Irkutik, 
in  1779,  caufed  fome  buildings  to  be  erected  there.  They 
have  proved  of  great  benefit  to  perfons  affli&ed  with  rheu- 
matiim,  feurvy,  phthifis,  and  other  complaints  of  a like 
nature.  I he  water  is  drank  either  pure,  or,  on  account  of 
>’ * naufeous  tafte  refembling  that  of  rotten  eggs,  mixed  with 
milk.  It  promotes  perfpiration,  docs  not  quench  thirft,  and 
may  he  drank  in  large  portions.  When  boiled,  it  is  of  a very 
agreeable  tafte,  and  is  particularly  good  with  tea. 

nARG  1 LA,  ar G v L 1 A,  or  Bargilea,  in  Ancient 


Geography,  a town  of  Alia  Minor,  in  Caria,  near  Jafos 
arHMindos.  It  is  mentioned  by  Pliny,  Strabo,  and  Pto- 
lemy. It  was  fituated  near  the  Meander,  fouth  of  Miletus. 
M.  d’Anville  places  it  north-eaft  of  Halicarnaflus,  on  the 
o*ulf  called  Ialfius. 

° BARGYLUS,  a mountain  of  Phoenicia,  on  the  confines 
of  Syria,  on  the  way  towards  Antiochene.  It  was  fituated 
north  ~of  mount  Libanus. 

BARH-NAGASH,  in  Geography.  See  Baharna- 
gash. 

BARI,  a fea-port  town  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of  Na- 
ples, on  the  coaft  of  the  Adriatic  ; once  the  capital  of  a 
province  of  the  fame  name,  and  fee  of  an  archbifhop.  It 
is  well  built,  populous,  and  has  a good  trade.  1 he  har- 
bour was  almoit  deftroyed  by  the  Venetians  : 120  miles 

E.N.E.  of  Naples.  N.  Iat.  410  31'.  E.  long.  i7°4o'.  It 
contains,  fays  Swinburne,  about  6oco  perfons. 

Bari,  or  Terra  di  Bari,  a province  of  Naples,  deriving 
its  name  from  its  capital.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  and 
north-eaft  by  the  fea,  on  the  eaft  and  fouth-eaft  by  the  pro- 
vince of  Otranto,  on  the  fouth  by  the  Baftlicata,  and  on 
the  weft  and  north-weft  by  the  Capitanata.  It  is  about 
62  miles  long,  and  its  mean  breadth  is  rather  more  than  20 
miles.  It  produces  corn,  wine,  oil,  cotton,  faffron,  and 
fruits  ; and  the  coaft  is  guarded  again!!  the  corfairs  by  fix- 
teen  towers.  Its  fea-ports  are  Barletta,  Trani,  Bari,  and 
Molfetta  ; its  mountains  are  Sanazzo,  Femina  Morta,  Lu- 
pulo,  Franco,  and  St.  Agoftino  ; and  its  rivers  are  Ofanto 
and  Cane.  The  extent,  according  to  Swinburne,  is  869,097 
moggie,  5 moggie  being  equal  to  4 Englilh  acres  : and  he 
Hates  the  number  ot  its  inhabitants  to  be  281,048.  The 
city  of  Bari  is  the  ancient  Barium  ; qnd  coins  ilruck  by  its 
principal  magiftrates  Itill  exift.  The  Lombards,  Greeks, - 
and  Saracens  diiputed  the  pofieffion  of  this  city  in  the  ninth 
century.  In  the  tenth,  it  rofe  to  diftiixftion  011  becoming 
the  reiidence  of  the  Greek  eatapan  or  viceroy,  and  of  a me- 
tropolitan biihop.  The  book  of  conftitutions,  compiled 
for  the  juridical  government  of  the  province,  and  itill  in 
ufe,  is  a refpectable  voucher  for  the  importance  and  policy 
of  Bari,  during  the  middle  ages.  About  the  year  1000, 
Bari  became  the  feene  of  confpiracies  and  revolutions.  Melo 
confederated  again!!  the  Grecian  emperor  in  this  place ; but 
it  retained  its  fubjettion  to  the  eaftern  emperor,  and  was 
one  of  the  laft  and  firmed:  fupports  of  his  dominion.  In 
1067,  Robert  Guifcard  invefted  it  by  fea  and  land,  and  en- 
clofed  it  by  a femicircle  of  fiiips  joined  together  by  chains 
and  booms,  in  order  to  prevent  its  obtaining  fuccours.  This 
blockade  lafted  four  years.  Earl  Roger  afterwards  joined 
his  brother  with  a ftrong  fleet,  defeated  the  Imperial 
fquadron  fent  for  the  relief  of  the  city,  and  made  its  ad- 
miral prifoner  ; upon  which  Bari  opened  its  gates  to  the 
conquerors.  A citadel  was  eredted  by  king  Roger  for  fe- 
curing  the  allegiance  of  this  town,  but  it  was  hardly  finifhed 
when  Lotharius  razed  it  to  the  ground.  At  this  time,  Bari 
was  a populous  and  ftrong  place.  It  was  afterwards  treated 
with  great  feverity  by  William  the  Bad,  who  levelled  the 
dwellings  of  the  inhabitants  who  joined  in  the  grand  rebel- 
lion again!!  him  to  the  ground.  The  city,  however,  mu!! 
have  rifen  fpeedily  out  of  its  ruins,  as  the  emperor  Frede- 
rick eftabliftied  an  annual  fair  here  in  1233  ; but  in  1248, 
he  ordered  the  town  to  be  deftroyed,  by  way  of  punifhing 
the  inhabitants  for  treafonable  practices.  Bari  frequently 
changed  its  proprietors,  till  it  was  fettled  by  Alphonfus  the 
fecond  upon  the  family  of  Sforza,  in  confideratian  of  the 
marriage  of  his  daughter  Ifabella  with  the  duke  of  Milan- 
According  to  treaty,  thefe  ellates  became  the  property  of 
Bona,  queen  of  Poland,  at  whole  death  this  duchy  returned 
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fo  the  crown,  to  which  it  has  ever  fince  remained  annexed. 
ftSwinb.  Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  i,  &c. 

BARJAC,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
G-ard,  and  chief  place  of  acanton,in  the  diitrict  of  Alais.  The 
place  contains  1383  and  the  canton  4280  inhabitants : the  ter- 
ritory includes  167-5  kiliometres  and  8 communes. 

BARI  ANA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Alia,  in 
Mefopotamia.  Ptolemy. 

BARIARED,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the 
province  of  Kerman,  19  leagues  S.W.  of  Sirgian. 

BARIEL,  orBARNACLE  Point,  is  the  fouth-eaftern  limit 
of  Winthorp’s  bay  on  the  north-eail  coaft  of  Antigua  iiland, 
and  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  channel  into  Parham  harbour. 

BARILLA,  or  Barilha,  is  the  term  by  which  the 
impure  mineral  alkali  from  the  coafts  of  Spain  and  fome 
other  parts  of  the  Levant  is  known  in  commerce.  That 
from  Alicant  and  the  coafts  of  the  province  of  Murcia  is 
the  molt  elleemed.  It  is  brought  over  in  the  form  of  hard 
brown  fpeckled  porous  maffes  almolt  without  fmell,  and 
rafting  ftrongly  alkaline.  It  is  procured  by  burning  to  alhes 
feveral  plants  growing  on  the  fea-fnore  of  the  fpecies  of 
Salfola  and  Kali.  For  the  particulars  of  this  manufacture, 
fee  the  article  Soda.  The  term  Britijh  barilla  is  alfo  applied 
fometimes  to  Kelp,  a much  more  impure  loda,  and  fome- 
times,  though  improperly,  to pear-lajh,  or  the  allies  of  plants 
containing  pot-ajh,  the  vegetable  alkali.  See  Car  bon  at 
of  Soda. 

BARILLARIUS,  an  ancient  officer  in  monafteries  and 
great  houfholds,  who  had  the  care  of  the  calks  and  veflels  of 
wine,  &c.  in  the  cellars. 

BARILLOVITZ,  ill  Geography,  a town  of  Croatia,  on 
the  River  Korana,  10  miles  fouth  of  Carlftadt. 

BARIN,  a town  of  Aiiatic  Turkey,  in  the  province  of 
Natolia,  12  miles  fouth  of  Amafiah. 

BARING  of  Trees,  in  Agriculture.  See'ABLAQUE- 

ATION. 

BARJOLS,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  V ar,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in  the  diftridf 
of  Brignolles.  The  town  is  populous,  andfituated  m a plea- 
fant  country;  9 leagues  north  of  Toulon.  The  place  con- 
tains 3025  and  the  canton 8079  inhabitants;  the  territory  in- 
cludes 250  kiliometresand  11  communes.  N.  lat.  43°  35'.  E. 
long.  50  23'. 

BARIQUISEMETO,  a river  of  North  America,  in 
the  country  of  Terra  Firrna,  which  runs  into  the  Oroo- 
noko. 

BARISSOGLEBSK,  or  Borissoglebsk,  a town 
newly  eredled  by  Catharine  II.  in  the  province  of  Yaroflaf, 
is  fituated  on  the  Volga,  57°  39'  lat.  570  9'  longit.  has  4 
brick,  and  417  wooden  houfes,  2076  inhabitants,  and  a 
brick  church.  The  trade  of  this  town  confifts  in  the  pro- 
duce of  the  fiffiery  and  feveral  manura&ories  of  hardware, 
chiefly  pots  and  kettles.  The  home  and  foreign  trade  to- 
gether amount  nearly  to  60,000  rubles.  There  is  alfo  a fmall 
town  of  the  fame  name,  iituate  590  50'  lat.  and  60  longit. 
on  the  Khoper,  in  the  government  of  Tambof,  eonftfting 
of  400  timber-houfes,  and  894  male  inhabitants,  feveral  of 
whom  are  fliop-keepers.  It  has  two  timber  churches.  The 
merchants  a few  years  iince  inferibed  themfelves  in  the  re- 
gifters  as  poffeffing  a capital  of  only  13,126  rubles.  Here 
is  a confiderable  dii cillery. 

BARITONO,  in  Mvfic,  a voice  of  low'  pitch,  between 
a tenor  and  bafe.  The  term  is  formed  of  two  Greek  words 
grave,  and  zone,  tone.  But  thofe  who  are  not  partial 
to  hare  voices,  rather  choofe  to  derive  the  word  from  the 
Italian  verb  barire,  to  bray. 

BARK,  in  Vegetable  Anatomy,  is  a term  by  which  is  com- 
monly underftood  the  exterior  part  of  vegetable  bodies ; 


which  is  h parable  from  the  other  parts  of  the  plant  without 
much  difficulty,  during  the  feafon  of  vegetation  ; but  at  other 
periods  requires  maceration  in.  water,  or  boiling,  and  when 
detached  by  any  of  thefe  means,  the  finer  connexions  which 
unite  it  to  the  wood  are  neceffarily  deftroyed. 

When  bark  is  thus  feparated,  and  fubjecled  to  microfco- 
pic  examination,  it  exhibits  parts  differing  much  in  ft ru Sure 
and  ufe.  Thefe  have  been  divided  by  anatornifts  into  the 
epidermis  or  cuticle,  the  cellular  envelope  or  parenchyma,  and 
the  cortical  layers  and  liber. 

The  Epidermis  is  fituated  moft  externally,  and  gives  a co- 
vering to  every  part  of  the  vegetable  body,  except  the  an- 
thers and  piftils  of  flowers.  Its  texture  is  varied  not  only  ac- 
cording to  the  fpecies  of  plant  to  which  it  belongs,  but  alio  by 
the  different  parts  of  the  fame  plant  ; thus,  it  is  ftror.g,  dry, 
and  unyielding,  upon  the  roots  and  trunks  of  trees  com- 
monly lmooth,  gloffy,  and  flexile  upon  leaves  and  flowers  ; 
andfometiines  it  is  villous,  or  covered  with  fine  projecting  pro- 
ceffes  like  hairs. 

The  moft  uiual  colour  exhibited  by  the  epidermis  is  that 
of  green  upon  the  younger  branches,  and  an  alh-colour  up- 
on thofe  parts  of  the  plants  which  are  moft  aged  ; it  is  how- 
ever white  and  fhining  in  the  birch,  red  and  filvery  in  the 
cherry-tree,  andbrown  upon  the  horfe-chefnut  and  apple-tree, 
See.  The  epidermis  is  notwithftanding,  in  all  cafes,  atranf- 
parent  membrane,  and  derives  its  colour  from  the  fubftance 
which  is  placed  immediately  behind  it,  in  the  fame  manner 
as  the  colour  of  the  flein  of  animals  is  produced  by  the  exift- 
ence  of  the  mucous  membrane. 

In  order  to  examine  the  epidermis  of  vegetables  with  fuc- 
cefs,  it  is  neceffary  to  detach  it  from  the  cellular  tiffue,  upon 
which  it  is  immediately  applied.  This  is  not  difficult  to  per- 
form, when  the  plant  is  full  of  fap,  at  which  time  the  epi- 
dermis may  be  removed  by  a fine  knife  or  lancet ; but  at 
ether  periods  it  muft  be  fubmitted  to  a previous  maceration 
in  water  before  it  will  fepavate,  When  a portion  of  the  vege- 
table cuticle  is  thus  obtained,  it  fhould  be  infpeched  under 
water  or  fpirits,  and  if  viewed  with  a lens  of  moderate 
power,  it  exhibits  the  appearance  of  a plexus  or  net-work,  of 
which  the  mefhes  are  not  vacant,  but  filled  by  a fine  pcllu- 
cide  membrane,  as  may  be  feen  in  Fig.  1.  of  Plate  I.  in  Ve- 
getable Anatomy  ; and  the  fibres  compoiingthe  reticulation  ap- 
pear more  condenfed  in  fome  places  than  others,  as  repre- 
fented  in  the  letters  a a.  Hill  deferibes  the  cuticle  of  plants 
as  a triple  membrane,  or  three  plexufes  laid  the  one  upon  the, 
other.  He  obferved,  by  employing,  high  magnifying  pow- 
ers, that  thefe  plexufes  were  of  regular  forms ; that  what 
appeared  as  fibres  in  the  perpendicular  directions  were  longi- 
tudinal vefl’els,  and  the  fpaces  left  between  thefe  veflels  were 
oblong  cells,  cloie  at  their  bottom,  but  open  at  the  top  ; and 
that  the  junction  of  the  cells  occafioned  the  appearance  of 
tranfverfe  lines  ; and  thus  the  reticulation  was  rendered  com- 
plete. He  even  profeffed  to  have  injected  thofe  velfels,  by 
procuring  an  abforption  of  a folution  of  the  ceruffa  acetata, 
or  iugar  of  lead,  and  afterwards  making  it  vifible  by  adding 
a mixture  of  lime  and  ointment  ; and  in  other  inftances  he 
filled  the  longitudinal  veflels  by  the  abforption  of  the  tinc- 
ture of  cochineal.  The  dnicription,  which  lias  been  given 
of  the  epidermis  by  Hill,  does  not  appear,  however,  to  de- 
ferve  much  attention,  as  it  differs  io  much  from  that  of 
other  writers.  It  is  indeed  true,  that  Du  Hamel  and  others 
have  obferved  a fecond  epidermis  under  the  firft,  which  ap- 
peared more  green,  frefli,  and  fuccuient  ; and  that  on  thofe 
trees  which  frequently  call  the  cuticle,  as  the  birch,  cherry- 
tree,  See.  there  is  a lucceffion  of  layers  ; but  this  dees  not 
prove  that  the  epidermis  is  not  a Angle  membrane  when  firft 
formed,  and  that  where  there  are  more  layers  than  one,  each 
is  a perfedl  cuticle,  proceeding  in  its  turn  to  be  exfoliated 
4 L 2 or 
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cr  caft  off.  This  mode  of  reparation  refembles  what  take* 
place  in  animals,  efpecially  in  fome  reptiles,  whichhavethe  new 
cuticle  perfectly  formed,  before  the  old  one  is  parted  with. 
Upon  the  trunks  of  molt  trees  which  are  dicotyledons,  the 
fuccefiive  layers  of  epidermis  continue  to  adhere  together ; 
each  of  thefe  cracks,  and  gives  way  as  the  tree  increafes  in 
thicknefs,  and  hence  the  deep  clefts  which  always  appear 
in  the  bark  of  trees  of  any  age.  The  feveral  laminae,  which 
are  in  this  manner  left  furrounded  by  the  cracks,  are  larger  or 
have  more  extent,  the  nearer  they  approach  to  the  wood,  in 
confequence  of  themoft  external  epidermis  having  firft  yielded 
to  the  growth  of  the  tree. 

Nofubjedt  has  occafioned  greater  controverfyamongftvege- 
table  anatomifts,  than  the  mode  in  which  the  cuticle  of  plants 
is  formed.  It  was  the  opinion  of  Malpighi  and  Grew,  thatthe 
epidermis  was  produced  by  the  laft  velicles  of  the  cellularenve- 
lope,  in  confequence  of  their  expofure  to  the  air;  but  ii  the 
cuticle  was  formed  by  the  deficcation  of  the  cellular  tiflue,  it 
would  not  admit  of  that  extenfion  which  takes  place  in  all 
circumftances  to  a certain  degree,  and  which  is  fo  remarkable 
in  the  cuticle  covering  leaves,  flowers,  and  fruits,  and  all  parts 
of  which  the  growth  is  rapid. 

Several  other  circumltances  might  be  mentioned  to  (hew 
that  the  epidermis  can  be  produced  by  the  drying  of  the 
cellular  fubftance;  thus  when  it  is  wounded  or  deftroyed,  and 
the  part  perfectly  fecluded  from  the  adfion  of  the  air,  a 
new  epidermis  is  foon  produced  without  any  extoliation. 
The  cuticle  is  in  fome  inftances  formed,  and  in  others 
continues  to  grow,  under  circumftances  entirely  beyond 
the  agency  of  heat  and  evaporation,  as  may  be  obferved  in 
the  fetal  plant,  and  its  appendages,  and  the  internal  fur- 
faces  of  buds,  & c.  ; but  although  the  epidermis  does  not 
appear  to  be  the  cellular  tiflue  Amply  dried  by  expofure,  it 
is  fufficiently  plain  that  it  is  the  continuation  of  the  fame 
membrane  which  forms  the  cellular  envelope. 

Accordingtothe  lateft  obfervations  made  on  this  fubjedf  by 
Mirbel,  who  is  one  of  themoft  ingenious  vegetable  anatomifts 
of  the  prefenttime,  thelines  which  give  the  reticulated  appear- 
ance to  the  epidermis,  correfpond  in  figure  with  the  cells  of 
the  parenchyma,  and  are  really  the  termination  of  the  fepta  of 
thefe  cells  in  the  cuticle.  ( See  fig.  2.  Plate  I.  Vegetable  Ana- 
tomy.)  The  tubular  tiflue,  which  in  fome  cafes  is  perceived 
upon  the  fuperficies  of  plants,  enters  alfo  into  the  competi- 
tion of  the  epidermis,  as  reprefented  in  Jig.  3.  Plate  I.  Ve- 
getable Anatomy.  Thefe  fmall  tubes  are,  however,  upon  clofe 
infpeffion,  found  to  be  compofed  of  cells  very  much  elong- 
ated, from  whence  it  would  appear,  that  the  Cellular  fub- 
ftance is  alone  fitted  for  producing  the  epidermis  of  vege- 
tables. The  manner  in  which  the  cellular  tiflue  is  converted 
into  cuticle,  is  probably  beyond  the  reach  of  inveftigation  ; 
but  that  it  is  not  the  mere  refult  of  expofure  to  the  air,  is 
fufficiently  plain  from  the  fafts  already  noticed.  Like  many 
other  of  the  changes  and  operations  of  organic  matter,  we 
are  unable  to  difeover  its  immediate  efficient  caufe,  and  in 
fuch  cales,  we  muft  be  content  with  obferving  the  phenome- 
non, and  dating  it  as  the  effeft  of  a law  of  the  fyftem. 

The  growth  of  the  cuticle  is  fubjedf  to  confiderable  vari- 
ety, according  to  the  plant  to  which  it  may  appertain,  or 
the  different  parts  of  the  fame  vegetable  : thus,  on  leaves, 
flowers,  fruits,  &c.  we  do  not  meet  with  the  fuccefiive 
layers  of  dead  epidermis  that  exift  upon  trunks  and 
branches.  Some  vegetables  again  have  greater  accumula- 
tions of  dead  cuticle  than  others  ; fome  get  rid  of  thefe  by 
repeated  exfoliations  ; the  plantane  caffs  its  cuticle  every 
year  ; the  epidermis  of  herbaceous  plants  and  thofe  which 
are  not  perennial,  is  always  mod  delicate  in  its  ftrudture. 

The  epidermis  prefents  no  peculiarities 'in  the  monocoty- 
ledons, or  thofe  plants  with  one  feminalleaf. 
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The  ufes  of  the  external  or  cuticular  portion  of  the  bark 
have  been  much  contefted,  although  many  of  thefe  are  ex- 
ceedingly obvious : it  is  evident  that  it  ferves  as  a de- 
fence to  the  whole  furface  of  the  vegetable  ; and  accord- 
ingly we  find  its  compofition  and  ftrength  dependent  upon 
the  functions  which  each  part  of  the  plant  performs,  and 
the  injuries  to  which  it  is  liable  ; on  the  roots  it  is  tough 
and  flexible  ; on  the  trunk  rough,  thick,  and  unyielding  ; 
on  the  leaves,  flowers,  and  fuch  parts  as  are  only  to  poffefs 
temporary  exiltence,  and  which  at  the  fame  time  exercife  im- 
portant funftions,  the  cuticle  is  thin,  delicate,  and  foft. 
The  epidermis  ferves  to  guard  the  plant  againft  the  effedfs 
of  meteors  ; it  likewife  aififts  to  moderate  the  operation  of 
heat  and  cold,  and  thereby  contributes  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  equality  and  independence  of  vegetable  temperature  ; 
it  regulates  the  adlion  of  light  upon  the  cellular  tiflue,  and 
thus  co-operates  in  the  fixation  of  that  fubtle  matter  ; but 
the  moft  important,  perhaps,  of  all  its  ufes  is  the  giving 
paffage  both  to  the  fluids  abforbed  for  the  nutrition  of  the 
plant,  and  thofe  expelled  by  tranfpiration.  See.  Befides 
thefe  known  offices  of  the  cuticle,  others  are  aferibed  to  it. 
Many  authors  imagined  that!  it  reftrained  the  growth  of  the 
whole  tree  ; this  however  is  difproved  by  the  Ample  experi- 
ment of  removing  a portion  of  the  cuticle,  when  it  has  been 
found  that  no  bur  or  fwelling  took  place  ; thofe  trees  alfo 
which  are  moft  diftinguiffied  for  the  cracks  of  the  cuticle, 
are  not  obferved  to  grow  fafter  than  others.  For  a further 
account  of  the  fundlions  of  the  cuticle  of  vegetables,  fee 
Epidermis,  Leaves,  Etiolation,  Transpiration, 
Inhalation,  andPoRES. 

The  cellular  envelope.  This  was  the  name  given  by  Du 
Hamel  to  the  cellular  fubftance  immediately  under  the  cu- 
ticle, in  confequence  of  its  extending  over  every  part  of 
the  plant;  by  Grew  it  was  called  parenchyma;  and  Mirbel, 
whofe  abilities  have  been  already  mentioned,  has  with  pro- 
priety made  a diftindlion  between  the  cellular  tiflue  imme- 
diately next  the  cuticle,  and  that  which  is  continued  into  the 
cortical  layers ; the  firft  he  terms  the  herbaceous  t'JJue , the 
other  the  parenchyma. 

The  herbaceous  t'JJue  isacompofitionof  cellsof'an  hexagonal 
figure,  fo  applied  to  each  other  that  each  of  the  fides  affilts 
in  forming  the  parietes  of  the  adjoining  cell,  precifely  like 
the  conftrudtion  of  a honey-comb.  The  membranes  com- 
poling  thefe  cells  are  extremely  fine  and  tranfparent.  See 
Jig.  4.  Plate  I.  of  Vegetable  Anatomy,  in  which  the  cellular 
ftrudture  ishighly  magnified,  and  alfo  fome  foramina  or  pores, 
which  eftabliffi  a communication  between  the  feveral  apart- 
ments. Thefe  pores  are  not  above  the  30odth  part  of  a line 
in  diameter.  In  fome  inftances,  the  cells  are  elongated, 
efpecially  in  the  parenchyma  of  the  monocotyledons,  which  is 
exhibited  in  Jig.  5.  of  Plate  I.  ; and  it  is  remarkable,  that  in 
proportion  as  the  vehicles  become  elongated  the  pores  of 
communication  are  more  frequent  and  regular.  In  fome 
cafes,  where  the  cells  are  very  much  elongated,  they  are 
arranged  in  rows  fucceeding  each  other  by  intervals,  which 
are  perfeftly  regular.  (See  Glands,  andPoRES.)  The 
cellular  tiflue  has  been  deferibed,  by  fome  writers,  as 
compofed  of  a number  of  fibres,  interwoven  like  the  texture 
of  felt.  Hill  fays  it.  only  differs  from  the  epidermis  in  having 
its  parts  more  diftindl  ; and  Malpighi  believed  the  cellular 
fubftance  to  bemade  up  of  diftindl  vehicles,  collected  together, 
which  he  called  utricles,  but,  as  we  have  already  faid,  this  is 
not  the  cafe  ; the  whole  being  one  continuous  membrane, 
every  part  of  which  enters  into  the  conftmftion  of  two- cells. 
Grew  compared  the  cellular  fubftance  to  the  bubbles  ob- 
ferved upon  the  furface  of  fermenting  liquors,  which  is  a 
very  happy  fimilitude,  inafmuch  as  it  conveys  a very  perfect 
idea  of  its  appearance  when  only  examined  with  a fingla 
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lens ; but  when  the  higheft  magnifying  powers  are  employed, 
the  hexagonal  figure  of  the  cells  becomes  evident.  The 
herbaceous  tiffue  is  the  immediate  caufe  of  the  colour  of  the 
epidermis,  and  its  own  colour,  again,  depends  upon  that  of 
the  fluid  contained  in  the  cells,  which  is  ufually  ,green,  but  is 
fometimes  brown,  red,  yellow,  &c.  This  juice  is  of  a re- 
finous  nature,  which  circumftance  would  appear,  as  well  as 
the  colour,  to  be  the  effedf  of  its  continual  expofure  to  the 
light.  It  is  probable  that  the  fap  is  originally  depoiited  in 
the  cells,  in  the  ftate  in  which  it  is  abforbed,  that  is,  confiding 
of  water  and  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  that  there,  by  the  agency 
of  light,  it  undergoes  a decompofition  ; the  oxygen  contained 
in  both  the  water  and  fixed  air  being  difeharged  by  the  pores 
of  the  cuticle,  the  carbon  of  the  carbonic  acid,  and  the  hydro- 
gen of  the  water  producing  the  oils  and  the  refins.  A number 
of  confequences  arife  from  this  operation,  not  only  to  plants 
themfelves,  but  to  the  animal  world,  which  make  it  the 
mod  important  procefs  carried  on  in  the  vegetable  fydem. 

SeeETI0LATI0N,'LlGHT,OxYGEN,  and  T R A N S P 1 R A T I O N . 

Parenchyma.  This  part  is  compofed  of  cells  like  thofe 
deferibed  in  the  herbaceous  tiffue  ; indeed,  the  only  differ- 
ence which  exids  between  thefe  two  parts  of  the  cellular 
fubdance,  is  in  the  colour  of  their  contained  fluid  ; the  one 
being  ufually  green,  in  confeqtience  of  its  expofure  to  the 
light ; whild  the  other,  not  being  fituated  fo  fuperficially,  is 
generally  found  tranfparent.  In  other  refpefts,  they  agree 
in  drufture,  and  appear  to  be  formed  of  the  continuation  of 
the  fame  membrane. 

The  parenchyma  of  Mirbel  correfponds  with  the  tiffue 
cellulaire  of  Du  Hamel,  the  utricles  of  Malpighi,  and  the 
parenchymatous  fubdance  of  Grew  ; whild  the  herbaceous 
tiffue  is  more  driftly  the  envelope  cellulaire  of  Du  Hamel. 

The  parenchyma  is  not  confined  to  the  fuperficies  of 
vegetables ; it  paffes  between  the  fibres  of  the  cortical  and 
ligneous  layers,  and  forms  the  pith  or  medulla;  the  pulpinefsof 
leaves  and  petals  depends  upon  its  exidence ; fruits,  feeds, 
and  the  embrio  plant,  are  almod  entirely  compofed  of  it  ; 
bulbous,  and  other  fucculent  roots,  owe  their  bulk  to  it ; no 
other  drufture  is  obfervable  in  the  fungi  and  fuci : in  fhort, 
the  cellular  tiffue  is  the  firff  and  fimpled  date  of  vegetable 
organization,  and  ferves  as  the  connecting  medium  between 
all  the  parts  of  the  plant. 

There  is,  driftly  fpeaking,  no  circulation  of  the  juices 
contained  in  the  cellular  tiffue  ; fluids,  however,  being  ad- 
mitted into  any  of  the  cells,  eafily  pafs  into  the  neighbouring 
ones,  by  means  of  the  fmall  pores  of  communication,  already 
deferibed. 

The  texture  of  the  cellular  fubdance  is  very  fpeedily 
broken  down  by  maceration,  or  boiling  in  water;  which  cir- 
cumdance  ffiould  be  recollected  in  preparing  the  parts 
of  plants  for  examination  ; otherwife  the  natural  con- 
nections, which  are  produced  by  the  cellular  tiflue,  may  efcape 
obfervation. 

The  Cortical  Layers  and  Liber.  When  the  epidermis  and 
the  cellular  envelope  have  been  removed,  the  remainder  of 
tiie  bark  appears  to  be  made  up  of  a number  of  reticulated 
fib;  es,  containing  cellular  fubdance  in  their  interfpaces;  this 
appearance  of  the  cortical  fibres  is  plain  to  the  naked  eye, 
especially  if  the  cellular  tiffue,  which  paffes  amongd  them,  be 
at  all  deffroyed  by  maceration,  or  other  means  ; but  if  exa- 
mined by  the  microfcope,  thefe  fibres  become  very  didincf; 
their  arrangement  is  then  perceived  to  be  Angular,  and  diffi- 
cult to  deferibe.  The  fibres,  in  their  courfe,  although  longi- 
tudinal with  refpedd  to  the  plant,  are  not  parallel  with  each 
other ; each  makes  a.  flight  curve,  and  thus  comes  into  con- 
tend with  the  one  adjoining,  with  which  it  ufually  becomes 
incorporated  or  united,  and  thus  produces  a plexus  or  net- 
work, which  was  called  by  Du  Hamel  the  cortical  plexus ; 
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fometimes  thefe  fibres  merely  touch  each  other,  and  then  go 
off  again,  to  compofe  another  mefh  in  the  plexus,  f cefig.  6. 
Plate  I.  of  V egetable  Anatomy  ; aaa  point  out  the  reticulation 
produced  by  the  fibres,  and  hbh  the  mefhes,  or  fpaces  left 
between  them.  The  mefhes  are  not  vacant  in  the  recent  ve- 
getable, but  filled  with  cellular  tiflue,  which  admits  of  the 
tranfverfe  motion  of  the  fluids  in  plants.  Du  Hamel  dates, 
that  upon  examining  thefe  fibres  by  a high  magnifying 
power,  each  appeared  to  be  a fafciculus,  the  fibres  of  which 
could  be  again  refolved  into  fibres,  and  thefe  again  could  be 
divided  into  others,  until  they  became  too  minute  for  obferv- 
ation ; he,  however,  as  well  as  other  authors  upon  the 
fubjed,  fuppofe  the  cortical  fibres  to  be  veffels.  See 
Vessels. 

The  cortical  layers,  as  the  term  implies,  are  not  Angle, 
but  confifl  of  a number  of  concentric  laminae,  placed  upon 
each  other  in  fuch  a manner  that  the  mefhes  of  one  plexus 
are  fituated  oppofite  to  thofe  of  another.  Fig.  7.  Plate  I. 
exhibits  this  circumdance  as  it  has  been  reprefer.ted  by 
Du  Hamel.  The  cellular  tiffne  paffes  through  all  thefe 
mefhes,  and  thus  produces  a kind  of  intertexture,  which  Mal- 
pighi compared  to  cloth,  calling  the  longitudinal  fibres  the 
warp,  and  the  tranfverfe  the  weft. 

The  mefhes  of  the  feveral  net-works  are  fmaller,  the  more 
internally  they  are  fituated  ; the  gradation  in  this  refped  is, 
regular  from  the  external  layer  to  the  wood,  as  may  be  per- 
ceived in  Jig.  8,  9,  IO.  in  Plate  I.  of  Vegetable  Anatomy.  In 
the  mod  internal  plexus,  fig.  10,  the  longitudinal  fafciculi  are 
nearly  parallel,  and  fo  clofe  to  each  other  that  the  inter- 
fpaces are  almod  obliterated. 

The  cortical  layers,  or  net-works,  are  found  to  increafe  in 
number  according  to  the  age  of  the  part  which  fudains  them. 
Thus  Du  Hamel  reckoned  only  five  or  fix  plexufes  upon  the 
upper  branch  of  the  linden-tree,  and  feventeen  at  the  bafe  of 
the  trunk  of  the  fame  tree. 

The  fame  difpofition  of  fibres  does  not  exid  in  all  plants ; 
in  the  lagetto,  or  the  lace  bark  tree,  for  indance,  the  cortical 
plexus  exhibits  a texture  like  gauze  or  lace.  See  fig.  u. 
Plate  I.  of  Vegetable  Anatomy. 

Much  confufion  may  be  obferved  in  the  deferiptions 
which  authors  have  given  of  that  part  of  the  bark  called 
liber.  The  name  would  appear  to  have  taken  its  origin  from 
the  likenefs  which  the  cortical  plexufes,  when  partially  fepa- 
rated,  bear  to  the  leaves  of  a book ; and,  conformably  to  this 
idea,  Grew  and  others  have  confidered  all  the  cortical  layers 
as  belonging  to  the  liber ; whild,  on  the  other  hand,  Mal- 
pighi has  given  this  name  to  the  innermod  layer  onlv.  The 
liber  is,  however,  generally  allowed  to  be  the  mod  important 
part  of  the  bark,  and  is  that  fubdance  for  which  the  cor- 
tical layers  are  farmed.  When  the  bark  is  dripped  off  a. 
tree  in  a date  of  full  vegetation,  in  a very  fhort  time  a 
gelatinous  fubdance  is  obferved  to  exude  upon  the  furface 
of  the  wood ; this  fubdance  acquires  organization,  and  is 
converted  into  a new  bark.  It  was  termed  cambium  by 
Du  Hamel  ; the  manner  in  which  it  is  produced,  and  its 
compofition,  are  both  unknown,  but  its  high  utility  in  the 
vegetable  economy  is  proved  by  forne  beautiful  experiments. 
This  formative  or  organizing  fubdance  is  condantly  renewed 
during  the  period  of  vegetation,  and  immediately  produces 
the  liber,  which  is  infenfibly  converted  into  the  layers  of 
bark,  and  the  alburnum,  or  white  imperfedl  wood,  which  is 
next  the  bark  ; and  hence  the  acceflions  of  bulk  in  perennial 
vegetables,  which  are  made  every  year,  and  indicate  the  age 
of  the  tree.  That  the  liber  is  the  immediate  fource  of  both, 
the  wood  and  the  bark,  or  the  central  point  or  fountain  of  or- 
ganization, is  proved  by  two  very  elegant  experiments  made 
by  Du  Hamel.  He  feparated  a portion  of  the  bark  of  a 
plum-tree,  and  made  fure  that  it  poffeffed  the  inner  cortical 
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'laym  or  liber ; he  then  removed  a fnnilar  portion  of  bark 
from  a peach-tree,  and  replaced  it  with  the  piece  taken  f.orn 
tne  plum-tree.  The  graft  perfectly  lucceeded  ; and  upon  a 
future  examination  he  found,  that  not  only  the  engrafted 
bark  continued  to  grow,  but  that  a correlponding  portion 
of  wood  was  produced,  which  was  very  diftinguifhable  from 
the  reft  of  the  tree,  as  it  poffeffed  the  red  colour  of  the  wood 
or  the  plum-tree,  from  which  the  bark  had  been  removed. 
The  other  experiment  is  equally  decifive  ; he  paiTed  feverul 
filver  wires  through  the  bark  ot  a tree,  in  the  ieafon  of  full 
vegetation,  fome  of  the  wires  only  went  through  the  paren- 
chyma, whilft  others  were  inferted  into  the  liber ; thofe 
which  had  only  penetrated  the  cellular  tiffue,  obeyed  the 
excentric  progrefs  of  the  bark,  and  as  the  tree  grew  came 
nearer  the  furface  ; but  the  wires  which  had  paffed  through 
the  liber,  were  carried  towards  the  centre,  and  after  fome 
years,  were  found  covered  with  many  layers  of  wood. 

The  conclusion  which  Du  Hamel  drew  from  thefe  expe- 
riments was,  that  the  baik  produced  the  liber,  the  alburnum, 
and  the  wood  ; but  it  is  Mirbel’s  opinion,  that  the  wood  in 
giving  origin  to  the  cambium,  produces  the  liber,  which  is 
dually  converted  into  both  the  bark  and  wood.  For  the 
further  difeuflion  of  this  iubjeft,  fee  Cambium,  Liber, 
and  Wood. 

It  fhould  be  obferved,  that  the  period  of  vegetable  exift- 
ence  depends  upon  the  power  of  the  plant  to  produce  the 
cambium,  and  confequently,  the  liber  ; accordingly,  in  herbs, 
moll  of  which  do  not  furvive  one  or  two  years,  the  iuc- 
ceffive  layers  which  characterile  the  wood  of  trees,  are  not  to 
be  feer.. 

Hitherto  we  have  been  deferibing  the  arrangement  of  the 
cortical  layers,  in  the  dicotyledons  ; in  thofe  plants,  how- 
ever, which  are  called  monocotyledons,  or  having  one  ieminal 
leaf,  the  difpofition  of  thefe  parts  is  very  different  ; only  the 
cuticle  and  cellular  fubftance  are  found  on  the  furface  of 
thefe  vegetables ; there  are  no  concentric  layers  of  either  bark 
or  wood;  the  interior  of  the  plant  is  filled  with  parenchyma, 
in  which  are  contained  the  woody  fibres,  fcattered  at  irregu- 
lar diftances  ; the  cambium  is  depofited  round  each  fibre,  and 
there  produces  the  tubular  and  cellular  tiffue  ; the  tubular 
tiffue  forms  fir-ft  the  porous  wood  or  alburnum,  which  con- 
tracts in  thicknefs,  elongates  and  is  infenfibly  converted 
into  the  perfeft  wood,  and  in  contracting  is  detached 
from  the  parenchyma  and  leaves  a vacancy  which  is  pre- 
fently  filled  up  by  a new  cambium  ; each  of  thefe  fibres, 
therefore,  might  with  propriety  be  confidered  as  a dif- 
tinCl  vegetable,  inalmuch  as  it  has  the  means  of  an  inde- 
pendent growth.  See  Cambium, Wood, Monocotyledon, 
and  Dicotyledon.  It  has  already  been  obferved,  that  fome 
of  the  more  Amply  organized  vegetables!  fuch  as  the  fungi  and 
fuci,  do  not  poffefs  in  any  of  their  fubftance  either  cortical  or 
woody  fibres,  butare  altogether  compofedof  the  cellular  tiffue. 

After  the  account  which  we  have  given  of  the  different 
parts  entering  into  the  ftructure  of  the  bark,  it  is  unnecef- 
fary  to  infill  upon  its  ufes  in  the  vegetable  fyftem  ; in  it  re- 
fide  almoft  all  the  powers  and  energies  of  the  plant ; wounds 
only  are  healed  by  it ; upon  the  exaCl  contaft  of  the  libers 
eft  two  trees  depends  the  whole  of  the  fuccefs  in  engraft- 
ing ; and  in  the  bark  are  prepared  not  only  all  the  juices  and 
Secretions  which  are  required  for  the  fuftenance  and  increafe 
ot  the  plant,  but  thofe  peculiar  fubftances  which  are  appli- 
cable to  fo  many  of  the  purpofes  of  common  life  and  of  me- 
dicine. SeeVEssELs,  Succa  Propria,  and  Secretion. 

Hark,  Peruvian,  Cortex  Peruvianus.  The  high  import- 
ance in  medicine  of  the  Peruvian  bark  has  appropriated  to  it 
exclufively  the  term  ol  the  bark.  We  fliall  deferibe  it  under 
the  botanical  and  now  official  name  of  Cinchona.  ' 


Bark,  in  Agriculture , a fubftance  frequently  employed 
by  cultivators  as  a manure  to  particular  kinds  of  land. 

The  bark  of  trees  in  general,  and  particularly  that  of  the 
oak,  becomes  an  ufeful  manure  after  it  has  been  employed 
by  the  tanner  in  the  preparation  of  leather.  One  load  of 
oak  bark  laid  in  a heap  and  rotted  after  having  been  thus 
ufed,  it  is  laid,  will  do  more  fervice  to  ftiff  cold  land,  audits 
effects  will  laft  longer,  than  two  loads  of  the  richeft  dung. 
Mr.  Miller  in  his  Dictionary  obferves,  that  it  is  much  better 
for  cold  ftrong  land  than  for  light  hot  ground,  if  it  be  ufed 
alone  as  taken  from  the  tan-yard  ; becaufe  it  is  of  a warm 
nature,  and  it  will  loofen  and  leparate  the  earth  lo  effectually, 
that,  by  only  employing  it  two  or  three  times,  a ftrong  foil, 
not  eafy  to  be  wrought,  may  be  rendered  perfectly  light 
and  iooie  ; but  by  mixing  it  with  earth  of  a nature  contrary 
to  that  which  it  is  intended  to  correft,  and  in  a proportion 
fitted  to  the  nature  of  the  foil  on  which  it  is  to  be  laid,  it 
will  prove  a good  manure  for  almoft  any  fort  of  land. 

And  Mortimer  lias  even  afferted  that  it  will  alter  and 
change  the  very  nature  of  the  foil,  and  turn  it  into  a rich 
black  mould.  As  it  abounds  with  vegetable  matter  derived 
from  the  tree  to  which  it  belonged,  and  is  ftrongly  impreg- 
nated with  animal  materials  by  the  length  of  time  which  it 
has  remained  in  the  tan  vats,  in  contaCt  with  the  fkins  and 
hides  of  animals,  itmuft  neceffarily  prove  beneficial  as  a ma- 
nure where  judicioufly  applied. 

When  laid  on  grafs-land  it  has  been  recommended  to  be 
fpread  out  over  it  foon  after  Michaelmas,  that  the  winter 
rains  may  waft  it  into  the  ground  to  the  roots  of  the  graffes, 
as  when  laid  on  in  the  fpring,  it  is  apt  to  burn  the  grais,  and, 
inftead  of  improvingit,todoconfiderableinjuryforthat  ieafon. 
But  when  employed  on  arable  land  it  fhould  be  applied  and 
fpreadbeforethe  laftploughing,  in  order  that  it  may  be  turned 
down  lightly  into  the  foil  io  as  the  fibres  of  the  corn  may  eafily 
reach  it  in  the  fpring;  when  it  lies  too  near  the  furface,  it 
has  however  been  fuppofed  to  forward  the  growth  of  the 
crop  at  too  early  a period,  and  to  be  nearly  confumed  in  the 
fpring,  when  the  nourifhment  is  chiefly  wanted  for  its  fupport. 

In  his  work  on  gardening  and  agriculture,  Mr.  Bradley 
fays,  lie  advifed  a gentleman  to  whom  a confiderable  quantity 
of  bark  was  left,  upon  the  expiration  of  the  leak-  of  a tan 
yard,  to  lay  fome  of  it  upon  a piece  of  ftubborn  four  land; 
which  he  did  with  fuch  fuccefs,  that  his  product  was  admired 
by  all  the  gardeners  and  farmers  in  the  neighboui-hood. 
For  fuch  foils,  he  thinks,  it  fhould  be  mixed  with  a fandy 
mould  or  earth  ; and  that  one-third  of  bark  to  two-thirds  of 
fuch  materials  will  be  a fufficient-proportion  for  clays  in  gene- 
ral, laying  on  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  cart  loads  upon  the 
acre. 

Worlidge  remarks,  that  the  barks  or  rinds  of  other  trees, 
though  not  of  fo  high  a value  as  that  of  the  oak,  which  is 
the  fort  principally  ufed  by  tanners,  mutt  of  neceffity  enrich 
either  corn  or  pafture  grounds,  if  broken  into  fmall  pieces, 
and  laid  upon  them. 

It  has  been  found  from  experience,  that  by  mixing  cauftic 
lime  with  tanner’s  bark,  in  the  proportion  of  about  two  parts 
of  the  latter  to  one  of  the  former,  the  converfion  of  the 
bark  into  vegetable  mould  may  be  greatly  promoted,  and  that 
the  compofition  when  employed  as  a top  dreffing  for  either 
turnips  or  grafs  proves  an  excellent  manure,  promoting  the 
growth  of  the  ctods  in  a rapid  manner. 

Bark,  in  Gardening,  comprehends  the  exterior  parts  or 
coverings  of  trees,  plants,  and  vegetables,  and  alfo  fuch 
fubftances  in  their  dead  ftate  after  being  feparated  from 
them,  and  employed  for  different  purpofes. 

The  bark  of  trees.  Sec.  is  in  itfelf  of  a hard  porous  tex- 
ture, and  adheres  loofely  to  the  liber,  or  inner  bark.  It  is 
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ftated  by  Dr.  Darwin,  in  his  Philofophy  of  Gardening  and 
Agriculture,  that  the  barks  of  the  trunks  of  trees  are  fimi- 
lar  to  thofe  of  their  roots,  and  may  be  efteemed  a part  of 
them,  as  they  confift  of  an  intertexture  of  the  veffels  which 
defeend  from  the  plume  of  each  individual  bud  to  the  radi- 
cle of  it,  and  conllitute  its  catidex.  The  bark  of  the  root 
is  neverthelefs,  he  fays,  furnifhed  with  lymphatics  to  abforb 
water  and  nutritious  juices  from  the  earth,  and  is  covered 
with  a moiftened  cuticle,  while  the  bark  of  the  ftem  is  fur- 
nifhed  with  lymphatics  to  abforb  moifture  from  the  air,  and 
is  covered  with  a drier  cuticle;  the  latter  refembling  the  ex- 
ternal Ikin  of  animals  and  the  lymphatics  which  open  upon 
it;  and  the  former,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  itomac'n, 
and  its  lafteals. 

The  interior  barks  of  fome  trees,  like  the  alburnum  or 
roots  deferibed  above,  contain,  he  thinks,  much  mucilagi- 
nous or  nutritions  matter ; as  the  bark  of  elm  ( ulmus ), 
and  of  holly  (ilex),  and  probably  of  all  thofe  trees  or 
ihrubs  which  are  armed  with  thorns  or  prickles,  which  are 
defigned  to  prevent,  the  depredations  of  animals  on  them, 
as  the  hawthorn,  gooieberry,  and  gorfe,  crataegus,  riles, 
graffularia,  ulex.  The  internal  barks  of  thefe  vegetables 
may,  he  thinks,  be  conceived  to  be  their  alburnum  lefs  indu- 
rated, and  might  probably  all  be  ufed  as  food  for  ourfelves 
or  other  animals  in  years  of  fcarcity,  or  for  the  purpofe  of 
fermentation;  as  he  doubts  not  but  the  inner  bark  of  elm- 
trees,  det rafted  in  the  fpring  by  being  boiled  in  water, 
might  be  converted  by  the  addition  of  yeaft  into  fmall 
beer,  as  well  as  the  alburnum  of  the  maple  and  birch  ( acer 
and  belula ),  all  which  are  now  fuffered  to  be  eaten  by  in- 
fefts,  when  thofe  trees  are  felled.  For  the  fugar,  which  is 
extrafted  from,  the  vernal  fap-jnice  of  the  maple  and  birch, 
as  well  as  that  found  in  the  manna  alh  (fraxinus  ornus ), 
feems,  lie  obferves,  to  relide  during  the  winter  months  in 
the  root  or  alburnum,  rather  than  in  the  bark  properly  fo 
called,  and  to  become  liquefied  by  the  warmth  of  the  fpring, 
or  difiolved  by  the  moifture  abforbed  from  the  earth  and 
conveyed  to  the  opening  buds;  but  refides  folcly  in  the 
roots  of  perennial  herbaceous  plants:  and  in  the  economy  of 
graffes,  and  he  fuppofes  of  the  fugar-cane,  it  is  depofited 
at  the  bottom  of  each  joint,  which  is  properly  at  the  root 
oftthe  ftem  above  it. 

Of  the  above  plants,  continues  he,  the  bark  of  the  holly 
net  only  yields  a nutritious  mucilage,  and  thus  fupplies 
much  provender  to  the  deer  and  cattle  in  Needwood  foreft, 
by  the  branches  cut  off  and  ftrewed  upon  the  ground  in  fe- 
vere  feafons  of  froft  and  fnow,  but  contains  a refinous  ma- 
terial, which  -is  obtained  by  boiling  the  bark  and  w a filing 
away  the  other  parts  of  it.  This  refinous  material  poftVffes 
a great  adhefivenels  to  feathers  and  other  dry  porous  bo- 
dies, and  has  hence  obtained  the  name  of  bird-lime,  and 
much  refembles  the  caoutchouc  or  elaftic  refin  brought  from 
South  America,  and  alfo  a fulfil  elaftic  bitumen  found  near 
Matlock  in  Derbyfhire,  both  in  its  elafticity  and  inflamma- 
bility. Hollies  may,  he  therefore  fuppofes,  be  worth  cul- 
tivating for  this  material  beiidcs  the  ufes  of  their  wood  ; as 
the  doctor  was  informed,  that  thirty  years  ago  a perfon 
who  purchafed  a wood  in  Yorkfliire,  fold  to  a Dutch  mer- 
chant the  bird-lime,  prepared  from  the  bark  of  the  numer- 
ous hollies,  for  nearly  the  whole  fum  given  for  the  wood  ; 
which,  if  it  could  be  hardened,  might  probably,  he  fays, 
he  fold  for  the  elaftic  refin  above  mentioned.  Whether 
this  refembles  the  nutritive  refinous  material  found  in  wheat 
flower,  when  the  mucilage  and  ftarch  are  walhed  from  it, 
might,  he  thinks,  be  alfo  worth  inquiry. 

Other  barks  contain  bitter,  refinous,  aromatic,  or  acid 
materials,  which  fupply  the  fhops  of  medicine,  as  Peruvian 
hark,  cafcarilla,  cinnamon,  and  were  defigned  by  nature,  he 
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fuppefes,  to  proteft  thofe  vegetables  from  the  depredation? 
of  quadrupeds  or  infefts.  Hence,  fays  he,  many  trees,  and 
even  the  wood  of  them,  after  it  is  dried  and  made  into  do- 
meftic  furniture,  is  never  devoured  by  worms,  as  the  ma- 
hogany, cedar,  cyprefs;  and  hence  many  plants,  as  the  fox- 
glove ( digitalis ),  hounds-tongue  [cynoglojfum),  hen-bane  [hy- 
ojeyamus  ),  and  many  trees,  are  not  devoured  by  any  animals, 
as  their  juices  would  be  poifonous  to  them,  or  much  difagree 
with  their  ftomachs,  if  their  difguiting  flavours  to  the  nofe 
or  palate  did  not  prevent  their  eating  them.  The  fame  de- 
fence of  the  vegetable  kingdom  from  human  digeftion,  ex- 
cept thofe  which  have,  in  long  procefs  of  time,  been  felefted 
and  cultivated,  appears,  he  remarks,  from  the  relation  of  fome 
unfortunate  flupwrecked  travellers,  who  have  palled  fome 
hundreds  of  miles  along  uninhabited  countries  almoft  with- 
out finding  an  efculent  vegetable  production. 

Other  barks  contain  reitringent  or  colouring  particles, 
employed  in  the  arts  of  dyeing  and  tanning,  as  that  of  the 
barberry,  oak,  and  alh  (berberis,  quercus,  fraxinus.)  The 
art  of  tanning  confifts  in  filling  the  pores  of  the  animal 
mucous  membrane  with  thefe  reftringent  particles  found  in 
fome  vegetables,  which  are  believed  to  poffefs  a quality  of 
fhortening  animal  fibres.  Thus,  when  a long  hair  is  im- 
merfed  fome  time  in  a folution  of  the  bark  of  oak,  or  of  the 
galls  produced  on  its  leaves  by  the  punftures  of  infefts,  the 
hair  is  faid  to  be  Ihortened.  Whether  this  procefs  be  occa-' 
fioned  by  the  chemical  coagulation  of  the  mucus,  of  which 
thefe  fibres  totally  cr  in  part  confift,  or  by  capillary  attraction 
tending  to  diftend  thefe  fibres  in  breadth,  and  thus  to  Ihorten 
.them,  as  a twilled  firing  is  fhortened  by  moifture,  has,  he 
fays,  not  yet  been  well  inveftigated.  By  thus  impregnating 
the  pores  of  animal  Heins  with  vegetable  particles  they  be- 
come lefs  liable  to  putrefaftion,  as  confifting  of  a mixture  of 
animal  and  vegetable  matter,  as  well  as  much  better  adapted 
to  many  domeltic  or  mechanical  purpofes. 

The  art  of  dyeing  confifts  likewife  in  impregnating  the 
pores  of  dry  fubftances  with  a folution  of  the  colouring- 
matter  extrafted  from  vegetables  by  the  capillary  attraftion 
of  thefe  pores  to  the  coloured  folution  ; and,  fecondly,  by  a 
chemical  change  of  thofe  colouring  particles  after  they  have 
been  imbibed,  and  the  water  of  the  folution  exhaled,  by 
again  lleeping  them  in  another  folution,  which  may  chemi- 
cally affeft  the  former.  Thus,  fays  lie,  as  green  confifts  of  a 
mixture  of  blue  and  yellow,  it  may  be  beft  produced  by  boil- 
ing the  material  defigned  to  be  dyed,  firft  in  a decoftion  of 
one  of  thefe  colours,  as  of  indigo,  and  then  in  that  of  another, 
as  of  the  bark  of  barberry.  And  as  a folution  of  iron  be- 
comes black,  when  mixed  with  a decoftion  of  oak-galls,  by 
being  in  part  precipitated;  it  is  probable  that  the  particles- 
of  this  combination,  of  a iolution  of  iron  with  reftringent 
matter,  may  be  larger  than  either  of  thefe  particles  fejpa- 
rately;  and,  therefore,  that  if  a dry  porous  fubftance  be  im- 
merfed,  firft  in  a decoftion  of  oak-galls,  and,  after  being  fuf- 
fered to  dry,  is  then  immerfed  in  a folution  of  iron,  the  black 
tinge  will  penetrate  into  minuter  pores,  and  thus  become 
more  intenfe  than  if  the  fubftance  had  been  immerfed  in  the 
black  dye  already  prepared. 

Other  barks  are,  he  adds,  ufed  for  apparel,  paper,  cordage, 
ar.d  for  many  mechanical  purpofes,  owing  to  the  ftrength  and 
tenacity  of  their  fibres,  or  to  the  finenefs  of  them  ; as  hemp 
( cannabis ),  flax  ( linum ),  for  the  purpofes  of  fpinning  and 
weaving.  The  bark  or  leaves  of  the  papyrus,  a flag  of  the 
Nile,  was,  he  fays,  firft  ufed  for  paper;  and  the  bark  of  the 
mulberry  tree  is  ftill  made  into  cloth,  at  Otaheite,  and  other 
fouthern  iflands. 

The  art  of  feparating  the  fibres  of  the  bark  of  plants,  as 
they  confift  of  the  caudexes  of  buds,  or  the  connecting  veffels 
between  the  plumules  and  the  radicles  of  them,  is,  he 
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obferves,  performed  by  foaking  them  fame  weeks  in  ftag* 
nant  water,  till  the  mucous  membranes,  which  connect 
' .thefe  fibres,  are  deftroyed  by  putrefaction ; and  after- 
wards by  drying  them,  and  beating  off  with  hammers  what 
.may  hill  adhere. 

Thefe  fibrous  parts  of  the  barks  of  trees,  as  they  contain 
no  faccharine  matter,  like  the  alburnum,  are,  he  obferves, 
much  lefs  liable  to  decay  than  the  fap-wood,  or  perhaps  than 
any  part  of  the  timber.  Maupertuis,  he  adds,  who  went  to 
Tapland  to  meafure  a degree  of  the  meridian,  fays,  that 
among  the  numerous  trees  which  lay  upon  the  ground,  de- 
ftroyed by  age,  or  blown  down  by  the  winds,  many  birch 
tree’s  appeared  whole,  owing  to  the  undecayed  ftate  of  their 
bark,  but  crumbled  into  powder  on  being  trod  upon ; and 
that  the  Swedes  took  the  practice  from  this  of  covering  their 
houfes  with  this  unpenfhable  bark,  on  which  they  fometimes 
lay  foil,  and  thus  poffefs  aerial  gardens. 

To  increafe  the  quantity  of  bark,  it  mult,  the  do  ft  or  re- 
marks, be  remembered,  that  the  leaf-buds,  or  viviparous  off- 
fpring  of  trees,  as  they  form  new  buds,  acquire  new  cau- 
dexes  extending  down  into  the  ground,  and  thus  increafe  the 
Lark  of  the  Hem  in  thicknefs ; but  the  flower-buds  acquire 
no  new  caudexes,  but  die  as  foon  as  they  have  ripened  their 
feed,  and  confequently  do  not  increafe  the  thicknefs  of  the 
•bark.  Whence  one  method  of  increafing  the  quantity  of  the 
bark  is  to  increafe  the  number  or  vigour  of  the  leaf-huds,  in 
contradiction  to  the  flower-buds,  which  may  be  done  by 
pinching  off  the  flowers  as  foon  as  they  appear ; and  as  the 
bark  becomes  gradually  changed  into  wood,  this  may  be 
■one  method,  alfo,  he  thinks,  of  forwarding  the  growth  of 
timber-trees. 

It  is  added,  that  the  method  of  preferving  the  bark  of 
trees  from  mofs  conflfts  in  rubbing  off  that  parafite  vegetable 
in  wet  weather,  by  means  of  a hardifh  bruffi;  which  is  faid 
to  be  ufed  with  advantage  on  the  apple-trees  in  the  cyder 
-countries ; and  may,  at  the  fame  time,  give  motion  to  the 
vegetable  circulation,  or  forward  the  afeent  of  their  juices 
-abforbed  by  the  radical  or  cortical  abforbents.  In  dry  wea- 
ther, the  bruffi  fliould  be  frequently  dipped  in  water.  Walk- 
ing the  barks  of  wall  trees  by  a water-engine,  may  alfo  faci- 
litate the  protrufion  of  their  buds  in  dry-ieafons;  and  might 
poffibly  prevent  the  canker,  if  applied  to  dwarfs  or  efpalier 
apple-trees.  Other  parafite  vegetables  muff  be  occafionally 
dellroyed  where  they  occur;  as  the  lichens,  fungi,  mifletoe, 
with  the  ivies  and  other  climbers,  as  fome  kinds  of  lonicera , 
clematis,  and  fumaria,  woodbine,  virgins-bower,  and  fumi- 
tory. 

It  is  further  remarked,  that  when  a wound  is  made  in 
the  bark  of  a tree,  fo  as  to  expofe  the  alburnum  to  the 
air,  the  upper  lip  of  the  wound  is  liable  to  grow  rafter 
downwards  than  the  lower  one  is  to  grow  upwards,  owing 
to  the  former  being  fupplied  direftly  with  nutritive  juices 
.lecreted  from  the  vegetable  blood  after  its  ventilation,  and 
confequent  oxygenation  in  the  leaves;  whereas  the  lower  lip 
only  receives  thofe  juices  laterally  by  the  inofculation  of 
veffels.  Over  thefe  wounds  the  cuticle  is  liable  to  projeft, 
and  to  fupply  a convenient  hiding-place  for  infefts,  which 
cither  eat  the  new  fibres  of  the  growing  bark,  and  perforate 
the  alburnum  ; or  by  their  moiiture,  their  warmth,  and  their 
excrements,  contribute  to  the  decay  of  the  alburnum,  and 
prevent  the  healing  of  the  wound.  Thefe  dead  edges  orthe 
projefting  bark  or  cuticle  fnould  therefore,  it  i?  faid,  be 
nicely  cut  off,  but  not  fo  as  to  wound  the  living  bark. 

It  is  remarked,  that  plalters  of  lime  or  of  tar  with  fub- 
limate  of  mercury,  have  been  recommended  to  preferve  the 
wounded  parts,  from  the  air,  and  from  moifture,  and  from 
iuiefts;  but  as  all  thefe  materials  are  injurious  to  the  fibres 


of  the  living  bark,  they  ftiould  be  ufed  with  caution,  fo  as 
not  to  touch  the  edges  of  the  wound,  but  only  to  cover  the 
alburnum ; for  this  purpofe,  white  lead  and  boiled  oil,  mixed 
into  a thick  paint,  or  with  the  addition  of  iublimate  of  mer- 
cury, or  of  arfeuic,  or  of  fpirit  of  turpentine,  may  probably 
anfwer  the  purpofe ; and  may  be  of  real  utility  on  the  wounds 
of  thofe  trees  whole  wood  contains  lefs  acrimony,  and  is 
therefore  more  liable  to  be  bored  into  and  eaten  by  a large 
worm  or  maggot,  nlmoft  as  thick  as  a goofe-quill;  which 
the  doftor  has  feen  happen  to  a pear-tree,  fo  as  to  con- 
fume  the  whole  internal  wood,  till  the  tree  was  blown 
down. 

In  refpeft  to  the  caution  neceffary  to  be  obferved  in  not 
touching  the  living  edges  of  the  wounded  bark  with  fuch 
materials  as  may  injure  the  tree  by  their  abforption,  he  re- 
members feeing  feveral  young  elm-trees  which  died  by  their 
holes  having  been  covered,  as  he  was  informed,  by  quick- 
lime, mixed  with  cow-dung,  to  prevent  their  being  injured 
by  horfes;  and  he  has  ieen  branches  of  peach  and  neftarine 
trees  deftroyed  by  fprinkling  them,  when  in  leaf,  with  a 
light  folution  of  arfenic,  and  others  with  fpirit  of  turpentine. 

The  compofition  recommended  by  Mr.  Forfyth,  in  his 
“ Treatife  oil  the  Culture  and  Management  of  Fruit  Trees,” 
which  is  conftituted  of  cow-dung,  effete  lime,  wood-alhes, 
and  river  fand,  feems  however  to  have  been  made  ufe  of  in 
thofe  cafes  with  much  advantage,  and  without  any  incon- 
venience having  been  experienced  in  this  way. 

It  is  further  ftated,  by  the  author  of  Phytologia,  that  a 
more  curious  method  of  cure  is  faid  to  have  fucceeded-, 
where  the  bark  of  a tree  has  recently  been  tom  off,  even  to 
great  extent ; and  this  is,  by  binding  the  fame  piece  of  bark 
on  again,  or  another  piece  from  the  fame  tree,  or  from  one 
of  a fimilar  nature,  nicely  adapting  the  edges  of  the  bark 
to  be  applied  to  the  edges  of  that  which  furrounds  the 
wouud  of  the  tree,  which,  it  is  faid,  will  coalefce,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  veffels  of  the  bark  of  an  ingrafted  feion, 
unite  with  thofe  of  the  bark  of  the  flock  ingrafted  on  ; 
which  is  ftriftly  analogous  to  the  union  of  inflamed  or 
wounded  parts  of  animal  bodies,  as  in  the  cure  of  the  hare- 
lip, or  the  infection  of  the  living  tooth  from  one  perfon  into 
the  jaw  of  another. 

If  the  bark,  over  the  cankered  parts  of  apple-trees,  adds 
the  doftor,  could  be  thus  renewed  by  paring  the  edges  of 
the  mortified  bark  to  the  quick,  and  then  nicely  applying  a 
piece  of  healthy  bark,  from  an  apple-tree  of  inferior  value, 
and  fecuring  it  with  an  elaftic  bandage,  as  a fhred  of  flan-’ 
nel,  it  would  be  a very  valuable  difeovery.  Another  method, 
where  a branch  of  a valuable  tree  is  in  the  progrefs  of  being 
deftroyed  by  canker,  mig-ht,  he  obferves,  be  by  inclofing  the 
cankered  part,  and  fome  inches  above  it,  in  a garden  pot 
of  earth  previoully  divided,  and  fupported  by  Hakes,  and 
tied  together  round  the  branch  , which  might  then  ftrike 
roots  in  the  earth  of  the  garden-pot;  and,  after  fome  months, 
be  cut  oft,  and  planted  on  the  ground,  and  might  thus  be 
preferred,  and  produce  a new  tree;  which  experiment  (the 
doftor  fays)  he  has  tried  on  two  apple-trees,  and  believes 
it  will  fucceed. 

Bark,  in  its  dead  ftate,  after  having  been  employed 
in  the  vat  of  the  tanner,  is  found  to  be  a material  of 
great  utility  for  the  purpofe  of  conftituting  thofe  hot- 
beds in  ftoves  and  pits  conftrufted  for  them,  that  are 
ufually  denominated  bark-beds,  and  which  from  their 
being  much  more  regular  and  durable  in  the  temperature 
of  their  heat,  than  thofe  formed  from  dung,  become  a great 
deal  more  convenient  and  ufeful  for  different  purpofes  of  the 
gardener ; and  are  of  collide  employed  with  much  advan- 
tage in  the  growth  and  culture  of  various  tender  and  curious 
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. xotics  that  require  the  aid  of  an  uniform  degree  of  arti- 
ficial heat  in  this  climate.  See  Bark-Bed,  and  Bark- 
Pit. 

Barks  of  Trees,  ( Chemical  Analyfis  of).  Since  the  time 
that  chemifts  have  introduced  a connderable  degree  of 
minutenefs  and  comparative  accuracy  in  the  analyfis  of  vege- 
table matter,  many  of  the  general  clafiifications  of  medical 
chemiftry  have  been  found  inconvenient  and  liable  to  error. 
This  is  particularly  the  eafe  when  vegetable  fubllances,  de- 
figned  for  chemical  examination,  are  claffed  anatomically,  or 
according  to  the  ufes  which  they  fulfil  in  the  economy  of 
the  plant,  rather  than  the  properties  which  they  exhibit 
under  the  hands  of  the  chemill.  Thus,  in  the  inftance  of  the 
laris  of  trees,  fcarcely  any  common  chemical  character  can 
be  afiigned  to  them,  as  their  compofition  varies  in  almoft 
every  order  of  plants,  and  as  they  partake  largely  of  the 
qualities  of  the  common  juice  which  circulates  in  the  vege- 
table. If  there  is  any  principle  common  to  all  barks,  it  is 
(befides  water,  an  invariable  ingredient  in  vegetable  matter), 
the  ligneous  fibre  or  infoluble  woody  part,  but  even  in  this 
refpedt  fome  veiy  important  differences  occur  in  the  feveral 
fpecies  which  cannot  be  neglefted  by  the  chemiil.  The 
fubllances  which  render  many  barks  peculiarly  interefting 
in  the;  arts  and  in  medicine  are,  Tannin,  or  the  principle 
which  caufes  feveral  of  them  to  be  employed  in  the  art  of 
tanning  ; Extract,  a fubftance  varying confiderably  in  pro- 
perties, and  much  ufed  in  medicine;  and  the  Gallic  Acid, 
the  bafis  of  many  of  the  black  dyes  and  pigments  when  in 
conjunction  with  iron.  Thefe  principles,  however,  are  not 
peculiar  to  barks,  but  they  are  all  found  in  other  parts  of 
vegetables.  We  have  an  example  of  an  excellent  analyfis  of 
the  bark  of  the  Cinchona,  by  M.  Fourcroy,  to  which  arti- 
cle we  (hall  refer  the  reader  who  may  wifli  to  have  a good 
fpecimen  of  the  chemical  analyfis  of  vegetables. 

Ba  r k s , general  obfervations  relating  to.  From  the  experi- 
ments of  M.  Buffon,  it  appears,  that  trees  ilripped  of  their 
bark  through  the  whole  length  of  their  items,  die  in  about 
three  or  four  years.  But  it  is  remarkable,  that  trees  Ilripped 
in  the  time  of  the  fap,  and  fuffered  to  die,  afford  timber 
heavier,  more  uniformly  denfe,  ftronger,  and  fitter  for  fer- 
vice,  than  if  the  tree  had  been  cut  down  in  its  healthy  ftate. 
Something  of  a like  nature  lias  been  observed  by  Vitruvius 
and  Evelyn.  Mem.  Acad.  Scienc.  1738. 

As  animals  are  furnifhed  with  a panniculus  adipofus, 
ufually  replete  with  fat,  which  inverts  and  covers  all  the 
fiefiiv  parts,  and  fcreens  them  from  external  colds,  plants 
are  encompaffed  with  a bark  replete  with  fatty  juices,  by 
means  whereof  the  cold  is  kept  out,  and,  in  winter-time, 
the  fpiculas  of  ice  prevented  from  fixing  and  freezing  the 
juices  in  the  veffels : whence  it  is,  that  fome  fort  of  trees 
remain  ever  green  the  year  round  ; becaufe  their  barks  con- 
tain more  oil  than  can  be  fpent  and  exhaled  by  the  fun,  Sec. 
Ray’s  Wifd.  of  God,  See.  part  i.  p.  103. 

The  bark  has  its  peculiar  difeafes,  and  is  infected  with 
infedts  peculiar  to  it.  Wounds  of  the  bark  often  prove  mor- 
tal. See  Cankfr. 

There  are  a great  many  kinds  of  barks  in  ufe  in  the 
feveral  arts  : fome  in  medicine,  as  the  quinquina,  or  jeluit’s 
bark,  macer,  cliacarilla,  Sec.  others  in  dyeing,  as  the  bark  of 
the  alder ; others  in  fpicery,  as  cinnamon,  caffia  lignea, 
&c.  the  bark  of  oak  in  tanning  ; others  on  other  occalions, 
as  that  of  cork  ; that  of  a kind  of  birch  is  ufed  by  the  In- 
dians forcanoes  capable  of  holding  twenty-four  perfons. 

Of  the  bark  of  willows  and  linden  trees  is  ordinarily  made 
a kind  of  ropes.  The  Siamefe  make  their  cordage  of  the 
bark  of  the  cocoa  tree,  which  is  alfo  the  cafe  in  moil 
of  the  Aiiatic  and  African  nations.  In  reality,  flax  and 
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hemp,  with  all  their  toughnefs,  are  only  the  fap-vefiels,  or 
ligneous  fibres  of  the  bark  of  thofe  plants. 

The  ancients  wrote  their  books  on  barks,  efpecially  thofe 
of  the  afh,  and  tilia  or  lime-tree  ; not  pn  the  exterior  or 
outer  bark,  but  on  the  inner  and  finer,  called  philyra;  which 
are  of  fo  durable  a texture,  that  there  are  manuferipts  on  it, 
{till  extant,  a thoufand  years  old. 

In  the  Eaft  Indies  they  manufacture  the  barks  of  a cer- 
tain tree  into  a kind  of  iluff  or  cloth.  It  is  fpun  and  dreffed 
much  after  the  manner  of  hemp.  The  long  filaments  fepa- 
rated  from  it,  upon  beating  and  fteeping  it  in  water,  com- 
pofe  a thread,  of  a middle  kind  between  filk  and  common 
thread : neither  fo  foft  nor  bright  as  filk,  nor  fo  hard  or 
flat  as  hemp.  See  Neuman’s  Works,  p.  428.  note.  Some 
ol  thefe  fluffs  are  pure  bark,  and  are  called  pinaffes,  biam- 
bonnes,  &c.  In  others  they  mix  iilk  with  the  bark,  and 
call  them  ginghams  and  nillas  : the  fouutalungees  too  are 
part  filk,  part  bark,  and  are  only  diftinguilhed  by  being 
itriped.  The  Japanefe  make  their  paper  of  a fpecies  of 
mulberry  tree.  (See  Morus.)  In  the  ifland  of  Otaheite, 
the  natives  make  their  cloth,  which  is  of  three  different  forts, 
from  three  different  kinds  of  bark ; that  of  the  mulberry  tree, 
tl'.at  of  the  bread-fruit  tree,  and  that  of  the  cocoa  tree.  That 
made  of  the  nnilberryis  thefinert  and  whiteft,  and  wornchiefly 
by  the  principal  people.  It  is  manufactured  in  the  follow- 
ing manner.  When  the  trees  are  of  a proper  fize,  they  are 
drawn  up  and  ftripped  of  their  branches  ; after  which,  the 
roots  and  tops  are  cut  off ; the  bark  of  thefe  rods  being 
then  flit  up  longitudinally  is  eafily  drawn  off ; and  when  a 
proper  quantity  has  been  procured,  it  is  depofited  in  fome 
running  water  to  foak,  and  kept  down  by  heavy  Hones ; 
when  it  is  fuppofed  to  be  fufficiently  foaked,  the  women 
go  down  to  the  brook,  and,  rtripping  themfelves,  fit 
dow  n m the  water  to  feparate  the  inner  bark  from  the 
greer  part  on  the  out-fide ; for  this  purpofe,  they  place 
the  under  fide  upon  a flat  fmooth  board,  and  with  a kind 
of  fhell  ferape  it  very  carefully,  dipping  it  continually  in 
the  water,  till  nothing  remains  but  the  fine  fibres  of  the 
inner  coat.  Being  thus  prepared  in  the  afternoon,  they  are 
fpread  out  upon  plantain  leaves  in  the  evening,  add  placed 
in  lengths  of  about  eleven  or  twelve  yards,  one  by  the  fide 
of  another,  till  they  are  about  a foot  abroad,  and  two  or 
three  layers  are  alfo  laid  one  upon  the  other ; care  is  taken 
that  the  cloth  {hall  be  in  all  parts  of  an  equal  thicknefs,  fo 
that  if  the  bark  happens  to  be  thinner  in  a particular  part 
of  one  layer  than  the  reft,  a piece  that  is  fomewhat  thicker 
is  felected  to  be  laid  over  in  the  next.  In  this  ftate  it  re- 
mains till  the  morning,  when  a great  part  of  the  water 
which  it  contained,  when  it  was  laid  out,  is  either  drained  off 
or  evaporated,  and  the  feveral  fibres  adhere  together,  fo 
that  the  whole  may  be  raifed  from  the  ground  in  one  piece. 

It  is  then  taken  away  and  laid  upon  the  fmooth  fide  of  a long 
piece  of  wood,  prepared  for  the  purpofe,  and  beaten  by  the 
women.  The  inftrument  fifed  for  this  purpofe  is  a fquare 
wooden  club,  having  each  of  its  four  fides  or  faces  marked, 
lengthwife,  with  fmall  grooves  or  furrows  of  different  degrees 
of  linenefs  ; thofe  on  one  fide  being  of  a width  and  depth 
fufficient  to  receive  a fmall  packthread,  and  the  others  finer 
in  a regular  gradation,  fo  that  the  laft  are  not  more  than 
equal  to  fewing  filk.  They  beat  it  firft  with  the  coarfelt 
fide  of  this  mallet,  keeping  time  like  our  fmiths ; it  fpreads 
fall  under  the  ftrokes,  chiefly,  however,  in  the  breadth,  and 
the  grooves  in  the  mallet  mark  it  with  the  appearance  of 
threads  ; it  is  fucceflively  beaten  with  the  other  fides,  and 
laft  of  all  with  the  fineft,  and  it  is  then  fit  for  ufe.  Of  this 
cloth  there  are  feveral  forts,  of  different  degrees  of  finenefs, 
in  proportion  as  it  is  more  oriel's  beaten  ; and  the  other  cloth 
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alfo  differs  in  proportion  as  it  is  beaten,  and  the  feveral 
cloths  differ  alfo  from  one  another  in  confequence  of  the 
different  materials  of  which  they  are  made.  The  bark  of 
the  bread. fruit  is  not  taken  till  the  trees  are  confider- 
ably  longer  and  thicker  than  thofe  of  the  mulberry  ; the 
procefs  afterwards  is  the  fame.  Of  the  bark  of  a tree 
which  they  call  “ poerou,”  the  “ hibifcus  tiliacens”  of 
Linnaeus,  they  manufacture  excellent  matting ; both  a 
coarfe  fort  on  which  they  fleep,  and  a finer  which  they 
wear  in  wet  weather.  Ot  the  fame  bark  they  alfo  make 
ropes  and  lines,  from  the  thicknefs  of  an  inch  to  the  fize  of 
a fmall  packthread. 

Bark,  Indian , Thuris  cortex,  a medical  bark,  brought 
from  the  Eaft,  rolled  up  like  cinnamon,  of  a rully  colour, 
a warm  aromatic,  bitter  tafte,  and  pleafant  fmell ; fome'eimes 
ufed  in  fumigation  againft  fits  of  the  mother. 

'Bark-MMs.  See  Mill. 

Bark,  Grafting  in.  See  Engrafting. 

Bark,  in  Navigation,  denotes  a little  veffel  for  the  fea, 
ufually  with  pointedor  triangular  fails,  in  number  two,  or  three 
at  the  moft.  The  term  is  ufually  appropriated  by  feamen 
to  thofe  fmall  Ihips  which  carry  three  malls  without  a 
mizen  top-fail.  Our  northern  mariners  in  the  coal-trade, 
apply  the  term  to  a broad-fterned  fhip,  which  carries  no 
ornamental  figure  on  the  ftern  or  prow.  Bark  is  alfo 
a Mediterranean  veffel,  with  three  mails  and  no  bow- 
fprit  ; the  foremoft  rakes  much  forward  and  carries  a lat- 
teen  fail ; the  main-mall  is  a pole-mall,  and  carries  three 
fquare  fails,  like  the  polacre  ; the  mizen-mall  is  fmall 
and  carries  a mizen  and  a top-fail.  Fifhing-barks  are 
fmall  veffels  with  one  mall,  ufed  for  fifliing,  & c.  by  the 
Spaniards  : on  the  mall  they  carry  a fquare  main- fail,  with 
a jib  upon  the  bowfprit.  Japanefe  barks  are  veffels  fimilar 
to  junks,  So  or  90  feet  long  on  one  deck,  which  have  only 
one  mall,  that  carries  a fquare -fail,  and  forward  one  or  two 
jibs  made  of  cotton.  They  only  ufe  fails,  when  the  .wind  is 
large.  Barks  of  Cracaloa  and  ftraits  of  Sunda  are  veffels  with 
fluff-decks,  high  Iheer,  and  lharp  forward.  They  have  one 
mall,  and  the  fail  is  fimilar  to  the  Caracores,  being  long  and 
narrow.  1 hefe  veffels  are  kept  from  upfetting  by  a fort  of 
beams  croffing  the  veffel  and  bending  downwards  at  the 
ends  which  fallen  to  a long  round  or  flat  piece  of  tim- 
ber.  Bombay-barks  are  called  IDingas.  See  Plates  of 
Ships. 

The  word  Bark  is  derived  by  fome  from  the  Latin  larca  ; 
by  Fournier,  from  Barce,  a city  in  Africa;  and  by  Tolena- 
tus,  from  Barcelona. 

Some  authors  ufe  the  word  bark  for  any  veffel  that  has 
no  mafts.- 

Bark,  Armed,  a kind  of  fire-lhip  filled  with  foldiprs, 
ufed  both  foi  making  fallies,  and  to  attack  galleries,  and 
bar  the  pallage  over  them. 

Bark,  Long,  is  a fmall  veffel  without  deck,  longer  and 
lowei  than  the  common  barks,  being  lharp  before,  and 
commonly  going  both  with  fails  and  oars.  It  is  built  after 
the  manner  of  a Hoop,  and  in  many  places  is  called  a double 
Jloop. 

Barks,  Water,  are  little  veffels  ufed  in  Holland  for  the 
carriage  of  frelh-water  to  places  where  it  is  wanting,  as  well 
as  tor  the  fetching  fea-water  to  make  fait  of.  They  have  a 
deck,  and  are  filled  with  water  up  to  the  deck. 

Bark-ZW,  m Gardening,  that  fort  of  hot-bed  which  is 
either  wholly  or  principally  conftituted  of  tanner’s  bark 
i his  fort  of  bed,  from  its  preferring  the  moft  uniform  and 
regular  degrees  of  heat,  is  found  by  much  the  moft  ufeful 
in  the  propagation  and  culture  of  all  kinds  of  tender  exotic 
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plants  that  are  brought  from  warm  climates,  and  which 
Hand  in  need  of  the  continued  affiftance  of  artificial  heat  in 
this  part  of  the  world.  Beds  of  this  nature,  with  a little 
trouble  in  the  management  of  them,  are  found  fometimes  to 
fupport  a pretty  uniform  and  regular  temperature  for  a ccn- 
fiderable  length  of  time. 

Thefe  are  the  kind  of  hot-beds  that  are  generally  em- 
ployed in  hot-houfes,  being  formed  in  pits  or  cavities  con- 
ilruCled  for  the  purpofe  in  them,  frequently  the  whole 
length  of  the  houfes,  fix  or  feven  feet  in  width,  and  three 
in  "depth,  being  inclofed  by  means  of  brick-work.  See 
Bark-PzV. 

In  thefe  beds,  the  pots  of  fuch  tender  exotics  as  have 
been  mentioned,  are  plunged  and  fupported  ; and  they  at 
the  fame  time  afford  affiftance  in  fupplying  fuch  houfes  or 
lloves  with  thofe  degrees  of  heat  that  may  be  proper  for 
the  growth  and  fupport  of  various  other  plants  that  do 
not  reouire  to  be  plunged  into  the  beds,  the  heat  of  the 
furrounding  air,  produced  in  this  way,  being  fufficient  for 
their  growth^  and  prefervation.  Thus,  by  the  aid  of 
bark-heat,  and  that  of  fire  during  the  feverity  of  the 
winter  feafon,  the  gardener  is  enabled  to  imitate,  within 
the  hot-houfe,  the  temperature  of  diftant  climates,  and  not 
only  to  cultivate  and  bring  to  perfection  the  Bromelia 
Ananas,  or  pine-apple,  but  alfo  various  other  tender  plants 
from  different  quarters  of  the  globe,  both  of  the  herbaceous 
and  woody  kinds,  and  to  exhibit  them  in  their  moll  healthy 
and  beautiful  Hates  in  this  country. 

Bark  hot-beds  are  likewife  occafionally  formed  in  pits 
conllruCted  for  them,  in  the  open  ground,  feparately  and  de- 
tached from  the  hot-houfe.  Thefe  are  walled  round  with 
bricks  chiefly  above  the  furfaee  of  the  ground,  having  a 
frame  or  coping  of  wood  upon  the  top  on  which  glafs  lights 
are  fixed  fo  as  to  Hide  with  facility.  See  Bark-/*//. 

In  thefe  pits  the  bark-beds  are  made  to  the  depth  of 
three  feet  or  more,  in  order  to  afford  an  uniform  and  lafting 
heat, for  the  purpofe  ofraifingand  propagating  different  forts 
of  tender  plants  from  feeds,  fuckers,  layers,  cuttings,  Sic. 
both  of  the  Hove  and  green-houfe  kinds,  as  well  as  thofe  of 
the  natural  ground.  Such  beds  are  of  courfe  of  great 
utility  where  there  are  large  collections  of  tender  exotic 
plants,  and  as  nurfery-pits  for  young  pine-apple  plants  to 
fupply  the  Hove  or  pinery  annually.  See  Stove. 

Beds  formed  of  bark  are  alfo  employed  with  fuccefs  in 
raifing  various  forts  of  early  productions  of  other  kinds, 
as  early  llrawberries,  melons,  peas,  French  beans,  &c. 
which  by  the  regular  and  moderate  heat  which  they  afford 
are  moftly  brought  forward  in  the  greateft  perfection. 
They  are  likewife  made  ufe  of  in  forcing  different  forts 
of  curious  flowers,  both  of  the  bulbofe,  tuberofe,  and 
fibrous  rooted  kinds,  into  early  bloom  ; as  hyacinths,  dwarf 
tulips,  narciffus,  jonquils,  anemones,  ranunculufes,  pinks, 
&c.  alfo  many  flowering  plants  of  the  fmall  Ihrubby  kind, 
as  rofes,  hypericums,  See. 

Bark-beds  are  alfo  employed  with  great  advantage  in 
forcing  frames  for  the  purpofe  of  producing  early  fruit  of 
the  apricot,  peach  and  grape  kinds.  See  Forcing  Frames, 
and  Hot-Walls. 

Hot-beds  conftituted  of  bark,  from  the  flow  and  regular 
manner  in  which  the  heat  is  in  common  evolved,  are  not  fo 
liable,  as  thofe  of  dung,  to  injure  the  plants  by  their  ftearn  ; 
they  are  therefore  to  be  preferred  for  all  the  more  important 
purpofes  of  forcing  where  the  material  can  be  obtained. 

The  heat  of  them  may  be  perpetuated  for  a great  length 
of  time,  by  having  recourfe  occafionally  to  the  practice  of 
forking  or  turning  them  over,  adding  in  fuch  operations 
about  a third  part  of  new  tan  or  bark.  The  beds  are  how- 
ever 
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ever  to  be  wholly,  or  in  a great  part,  renovated  every  autumn 
or  fpring. 

Thfcie  are  different  forts  or  fixes  of  bark  made  ufe  of  for 
the  conftrudfion  of  thefe  beds,  as  coarfe,  middling,  and  fmall. 
The  firft  kind  is  the  longeft  in  taking  on  heat,  and  is  apt 
to  heat  violently  at  the  beginning,  but  is  of  the  longeft  dur- 
ation. The  fecond  fort  heats  fooner,  is  more  regular,  and 
pretty  durable  in  its  effefts.  But  the  lalt  kind  beats  the 
quickeft,  yet  is  the  weakelt,  and  fooneft  becomes  earthy, 
confequently  the  lead  proper  for  the  purpofe.  Where  there 
is  a choice  of  the  material,  the  middle  fort,  or  a mixture  of  it 
and  the  coarfe,  fhouid  conftantly  be  preferred,  admitting  as 
little  of  the  fmall  as  pofhhle ; and  care  fhouid  be  taken  that 
it  be  perfectly  frefh  from  the  vat  of  the  tanner.  When  the 
bark  is  wet  after  being  brought  home,  it  is  a good  practice 
to  throw  it  up  into  heaps  or  ridges  for  a few  days,  in  order 
that  it  may  be  drained  and  rendered  more  dry,  as  without 
fuch  precaution  the  procefs  of  fermentation  may  be  too 
much  retarded. 

The  periods  of  making  beds  of  this  nature  mud  be  regu- 
lated by  circumdances ; but  where  they  are  intended  for 
pine-apple  plants,  they  fhouid  be  prepared  about  the  latter 
end  of  September  or  beginning  of  October,  in  order  that 
they  may  afford  a good  heat  during  the  winter  feafon  : but 
when  the  railing  of  plants  from  feeds,  cuttings,  &c.  or  the 
forcing  of  culinary  vegetables,  and  fruits  or  flowers,  arc  the 
principal  objedls,  the  fpring  may  be  the  mod  fuitable  time, 
as  in  January  or  March.  For  particular  ules  they  may, 
however,  be  made  at  any  period. 

In  forming  the  beds,  the  tan  or  bark,  prepared  as  above, 
is  thrown  into  the  pits  that  are  coudrudled  for  it ; and  where 
there  is  old,  the  new  bark  well  mixed  and  blended  with  it,  by 
means  of  the  tan-fork,  quite  to  the  bottom;  then  it  is  the 
pradlice  to  begin  at  one  end  and  carry  them  on  to  the  full 
breadth  and  depth,  without  treading  upon  them,  as  that  would 
render  the  bark  too  folid  for  the  procefs  of  fermentation.  It  is 
neceffary  toraife  the  furfaces  of  the  beds  about  three  or  fourin- 
ches  higher  than  the  tops  or  copings  of  the  beds  or  pits,  in  or- 
der to  allow  for  the  fettling  that  may  take  place.  In  the  mak- 
ing of  this  fort  of  hot-bods  for  the  purpofe  of  raffing  pine- 
apples, the  author  of  the  “ Scotch  Forcing  Gardener,”  in 
order  to  avoid  the  danger  of  too  much  bottom  heat,  never 
admits  of  the  tan  being  fifted,  or  of  more  than  one  eighth 
part  of  new  tan  being  added,  which  is  introduced  by  dim- 
ming off  a portion  of  the  old  tan  from  the  furface;  by  this 
means  the  new  tan  is  not  fuffered  to  come  within  a foot  of 
the  furface  of  the  bed,  and  of  courfe  the  pots  are  entirely 
plunged  in  the  old  tan.  It  is  his  general  practice  to  depofit 
half  of  the  quantity  of  new  tan  that  may  be  added,  in  the 
bottom  of  the  trench,  and  blend  the  other  half  equally  with 
the  old,  till  within  a foot  of  the  top  of  the  bed.  And  in  trench- 
ing over  the  beds,  it  is  his  cuftom  to  throw  the  Tides  to  the 
middle,  and  the  middle  to  the  Tides,  in  order  that  the  old  tan 
may  be  incorporated  in  an  equal  manner  with  the  new. 

It  is  contended,  that  in  this  manner  of  preparing  the  beds, 
they  will  be  “ of  a mild  and  equal  temperature  from  the 
firlt,  and  continue  much  in  the  fame  ffate  for  three  or  four 
months;”  and  that  after  the  firft  filling,  they  will  be  at- 
tended with  but  little  expence  for  new  tan.  It  is  obvious  that 
the  filling  of  the  pits  of  new  pineries,  in  the  above  intention, 
fliould  either  be  performed  fome  time  before  the  plants  are 
to  be  introduced,  or  the  tan  be  well  fweated  down  and  re- 
duced by  frequent  turning  over  in  an  open  fhed  or  other 
convenient  place  ; and  in  thefe  cafes  it  is  even  advifed  not 
to  p'tmge  the  pots  more  than  half  their  depths  into  the 
beds  for  the  firft  two  or  three  months  after  they  have  been 
filled. 
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The  new  bark  or  tan  that  is  to  be  added  fhouid  conftantly 
be  thrown  up  into  heaps  for  eight  or  ten  days  before  it  is 
employed,  in  order  that  it  may  drain  and  fweeten ; as  when 
ufed  while  wet  from  the  tan-pit,  it  is  apt  not  only  to  cake 
in  the  beds,  but  feraetimes  to  heat  violently. 

It  is  neceffary,  as  foon  as  the  beds  have  been  made,  to 
thruft  flicks  into  the  bark  in  different  parts,  in  order  that 
they  may  be  drawn  up  occafior.ally  to  afeertai  i the  heat  of 
them. 

The  beds,  in  the  firft  method  of  making  them,  will  in 
general  be  of  a proper  temperature  for  the  reception  cf 
plants  in  about  ten  days  or  a fortnight,  as  the  examination 
of  the  flicks  will  ihew.  If  they  be  intended  for  pines  or 
other  plants  that  require  pots,  they  mull  be  plunged  imme- 
diately into  the  bark,  no  earth  being  neceffary  as  in  other 
forts  of  hot-beds;  and  in  performing  this  bufinefs,  it  is  of 
utility  to  have  a board  placed  acrofs  the  beds  or  pits  to 
Hand  or  kneel  upon,  and  thereby  prevent  the  bark  from 
being  trodden  too  clofe.  The  pets  containing  the  plants 
muft  be  placed  to  fuitable  depths,  according  to  the  differences 
in  the  degrees  of  heat  in  the  beds,  in  order  to  be  ultimately 
let  down  to  their  rims.  When  the  heat  of  the  beds  is 
fliewn  by  the  trying  flicks  to  be  on  the  decline,  it  will  be 
property  reftore  it  by  ftirring  up  or  turning  over  the  bark, 
which,  when  of  the  large  or  middle  fort,  will  feldom  re- 
quire any  increafe  of  new  tan. 

In  accomplishing  this  bufinefs,  it  may  be  performed 
either  in  the  manner  diredled  above,  or,  after  removing  the 
pots,  by  beginning  at  one  of  the  ends,  and  forking  up  the 
whole  of  the  bark  to  the  bottom,  afterwards  breaking  the 
lumps  and  turning  all  the  bark  over,  the  pots  with  the  plants 
being  diredlly  reftored.  The  fame  operation  is.  to  be  re- 
peated as  often  as  the  decline  of  heat  may  render  it  neceffary, 
and  fuch  additions  ot  frefh  bark  be  made  as  may  be  required, 
but  in  common,  not  more  than  two  or  three  turnings  are 
requifite.  The  additions  of  frefh  tan  fliculd  moflly  he 
made  about  the  beginning  of  March  or  April,  the  crumbly 
earthy  parts  of  the  old  bark  being  cleared  away. 

The  making  of  new  beds  is  moflly  performed,  as  has  been 
feen  above,  in  the  autumn,  about  September  or  October,  as 
after  they  have  remained  ten  or  twelve  months,  the  bark  is 
much  exhaufted  both  in  heat  and  fubftance,  and  becomes 
earthy.  This  earthy  part  is  to  be  now  feparated  by  means  of 
the  fereen,  and  new  bark  added,  the  whole  being  well  blended 
together  with  the  fork.  When  the  whole  of  the  old  tan 
appears  earthy,  it  is  the  belt  method  to  clear  the  pit  out  en- 
tirely, and  make  the  bed  up  altogether  of  new  bark.  See 
Hot-House. 

Bar a difeafe  which  has  been  fuppofed  common 
to  fruit  and  other  trees,  and  to  be  capable  of  being  cured  by 
making  a flit  or  opening  through  the  bark,  in  a longitudinal 
direftion,  from  the  top  of  the  tree  or  bough  to  the  bottom, 
about  February  or  March;  and  if  the  gaping  be  pretty  con- 
fiderable,  to  fill  it  up  with  cow-dung,  or  fome  other  fimilar 
compofition.  This  is  probably  not  fo  frequently  a difeafe  as 
has  been  believed  by  gardeners,  as  the  imperfedl  growth  of 
trees  often  caufes  fuch  appearances. 

Bark  -galling,  is  when  trees  are  galled  by  thorns  or  by 
being  bound  to  flakes,  & c.  It  is  cured  by  clay  laid  on  the 
galled  place,  and  bound  on  with  hay  ropes. 

B ark-P/7,  a pit  or  cavity  of  a long,  fquare,  or  other  form,  a 
yard  or  more  in  depth,  appertaining  toahot-houfeorftove,  &c. 
and  being  formed  internally,  or  detached  externally,  in  which 
to  make  tan  or  bark  hot-beds,  commonly  called  bark-beds. 
The  dimenfions  are  four,  five,  or  fix  feet  in  width,  or  more, 
having  length  in  proportion  to  that  of  the  hot-houfe,  &c. 
and  when  in  detached  pits,  fuch  as  may  be  required.  Ia 
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both  methods  they  are  formed  by  a low  furrounding  brick 
wall,  about  a yard  in  height  in  the  internal  pits,  and  in  the 
external  ones  three  or  four  feet  in  front,  by  four  or  five  in 
the  back  wall.  Thcfe  different  forts  of  pits  are  mdifpen- 
fablv  neceffary,  where  bark -beds  are  intended,  to  make  the 
beds  in,  as  the  fhort  loofc  nature  of  the  tail  will  not  admit  of 
being  formed  into  compact  regular  beds,  without  the  aid  of 
fuch  kinds  of  inclofed  pits  to  confine  it  clofe  together  within 
the  limits  that  are  requifite  in  the  formation  of  the  beds. 

For  various  piifpofes,  bark-pits  are  neceflary  in  all  hot- 
boufes  or  ftoves,  and  occafionally  in  forcing  houfes,  Sec. 
And  detached  bark-pits,  diftinft  from  the  hot-houfe,  are 
likewife  very  ufeful  in  all  extenfive  gardens  on  many  occa- 
Jions,  being  of  great  fervice  in  the  culture  of  many  forts  of 
tender  exotics,  and  in  rafting  various  kinds  under  diffcient 
methods  of  propagation  ; as  well  as  for  railing  and  nuriing 
thofe  of  fimilar  kinds  in  their  young  and  tender  growth  ; 
alfo  occafionally  for  forcing  and  railing  early  productions 
of  fevcral  forts  of  hardy  plants  in  the  greateft  perfection. 

The  bark-pit  of  a hot-houfe,  See.  is  an  effentially  neceffary 
interior  compartment,  and  which,  as  before  obferved,  is  the 
internal  cavity  wherein  the  tan  or  bark  hot-bed  is  made,  ex- 
tending lengthways,  and  occupying  almoft  the  whole  bottom 
Ip  ace  of  the  houfe,  except  about  two  feet  on  each  fide  and 
ends,  which  is  referved  for  an  alley  or  walk  round,  between 
the  outward  wall  and  that  of  the  pit,  which  fhould  be  but 
very  little  funk  below  the  general  furface  of  the  floor  of  the 
furrounding  walk,  and  formed  by  a thin  wall  ol  brick-work, 
generally  raifed,  the  greater  part,  three  feet  high  above  the 
furface,  the  bottom  being  paved  with  brick  or  ftone,  & c. 
and  in  which  the  bark-bed  being  made  to  the  whole  width, 
length,  and  depth,  ferves  both  to  plunge  the  pots  of  the  more 
tender  exotics  in,  fuch  as  the  pine-apple,  &c.in  order  that  they 
may  receive  the  kindly  moift  heat  thereof  immediately  about 
their  roots;  and,  at  the  fame  time,  to  diffufe  a peculiar  be- 
neficial warm  vapour  for  heating  the  internal  air,  affilted  by 
fire-heat  in  the  flues  in  winter;  but  fufficient  alone  in  fum- 
mer  and  autumn;  producing,  from  May  till  October,  an 
effeftual  temperature  of  internal  heat,  for  the  prefervation 
and  growth  of  various  tender  exotic  plants  of  the  Itove  kind, 
natives  of  different  parts  of  the  hot  regions  ot  South  Ame- 
rica, Afia,  and  Africa.  See  Bark -Bed,  Hot-House, 
and  Stove. 

Hot-houfes,  or  ftoves  of  the  common  width,  have  in 
general  only  one  pit;  extending  lengthways  of  them  as  de- 
icribed  above;  but  if  they  are  of  confiderable  extent  in 
length,  the  pit  is  fometimes  divided  in  the  middle  by  an  in- 
tervening paffage,  to  render  it  more  convenient  in  perform- 
ing the  neceffary  culture  of  the  plants. 

Some  hot-houfes,  however,  of  very  great  width,  have  two 
internal  bark-pits  ranging  parallel  lengthways  with  an  alley 
or  paffage  extending  between  them,  which  renders  them  more 
commodious  in  giving  the  requifite  culture  to  the  plants 
that  are  plunged  in  the  beds,  than  if  the  whole  was  in  one 
extremely  wide  pit,  in  which  it  would  often  be  very  incon- 
venient to  come  at  the  plants  placed  towards  the  middle  of 
them  ; fo  that  two  parallel  pits,  four  or  five  feet  wide  each, 
become  more  eligible  than  one  of  eight  or  ten  feet,  and  by 
having  an  intervening  paffage,  give  a larger  fcope  and  af- 
ford a better  current  of  air,  for  the  growth  of  the  plants  in 
the  beds,  as  well  as  admit  of  viewing  them  to  greater  ad- 
vantage and  effeCh 

Detached  or  external-  bark-pits  are  exterior  ereCtions,  fe- 
parate  and  diftinCt  from  the  hot-houfe  or  Hove,  but  in  fome 
/nanner  connected  with,  or  appertaining  to  them,  being,  on 
many  occafions,  employed  for  fimilar  ufes,  as  well  as  for 
•various  other  purpofes,  where  occafional  artificial  heat  is 


wanted.  They  are,  as  has  been  obferved,  four,  five,  or  fix 
feet  wide,  having  fuch  length  as  may  be  required ; formed 
by  a furrounding  wall  of  brick -work,  three  or  four  feet  high 
in  the  front,  by  four,  five,  or  fix  behind,  where  fometimes 
flues  for  winter  fire-heat  are  ereCted  in  the  upper  part ; the 
whole  being  covered  at  top  with  moveable  glafs  frames. 
Hoping  fouthward  to  the  full  fun,  and  in  which,  a bark -bed 
beingVnade  to  the  whole  width,  length,  and  depth,  becomes 
an  ufeful  appendage  to  the  ftove;  aififting  in  the  culture  of 
various  tender  exotics  of  that  repofitory,  efpecially  in  the 
wav  of  a nuriery-pit,  for  railing  and  preferving  them  to  fome 
advanced  flute  of  growth;  alfo  occafionally  in  the  propaga- 
tion and  protection  of  the  more  tender  kinds  of  green-houfe 
plants,  or  any  particular,  curious,  or  tender  exotic  plant, 
of  the  full  ground,  as  being  always  ready  and  prepared  with 
a continuing  growing  heat,  wherein  to  plunge  the  pots, 
where  artificial  heat  is  required,  or  effentially  neceffary  in 
railing  fuch  tender  plants  more  effectually  and  expedition  fly. 

Thefe  kinds  of  bark-pits  alfo  prove  exceedingly  ufeful  in 
railing  many  forts  of  tender  exotics  from  feed,  fuckers,  cut- 
tings, flips,  &c.  and  in  retaining  and  forwarding  them  in 
their  growth  for  fome  time.  Bark-pits  of  the  fame  kind 
are  likewife  particularly  ufeful  and  neceffary  in  the  culture  of 
young  ananas  or  pine-apple  plants,  in  rearing  and  nurfing 
them  till  of  a proper  age  and  fize,  to  be  placed  in  the  fuc- 
ceifion-houfe,  fruiting-ftove,  or  pinery.  See  Bromelia 
Ananas,  and  Stove. 

A fimilar  kind  of  detached  bark-pit  is  likewife  occafion- 
ally ufed  with  advantage  in  the  work  of  planting  or  trans- 
planting, or  fhifting  tender  or  curious  plants  in  pots,  for 
plunging  the  pots  which  contain  them,  as  foon  as  re -planted, 
into,  which  much  expedites  their  taking  frefh  root,  and 
brings  them  up  at  firff  into  a free  and  vigorous  growth. 

Bark-pits,  of  the  fame  kind,  are  alio  fuccefsfully  em- 
ployed in  the  work  of  forcing  and  railing  early  productions, 
fuch  as  melons,  kidney-beans,  peas,  ftrawberries,  &c.  and  for 
many  forts  of  flowers,  both  of  the  bulbous,  rooted,  and 
herbaceous  kinds,  as  well  as  for  fmall  flowering  Ihrubs. 
And  if  the  dimenfions  of  them  were  increafed,  efpecially  in 
height,  in  the  back  parts  they  might  have  feveral  forts  of 
dwarf-fruit  trees  in  pots  for  the  production  of  early  fruit, 
placed  in  them.  See  Forcing-Frame. 

Detached  bark-pits  fhould  always  be  eredled  in  warm  dry 
fituations,  in  a foutherly  afpeft,  and  be  conffantly  ranged 
lengthways  in  the  direction  of  eaff  and  weft,  or  nearly  fo,  in 
order  to  have  the  whole -front  incline  fully  to  the  fouth  fun, 
in  a Hoping  manner,  on  which  to  place  the  glaffes  in  the 
fame  pofition,  being  generally  ftationed  either  contiguous  to 
the  hot-houfe  or  ftove,  but  at  a proper  diftance  in  front  of  it, 
as  the  fituation  and  convenience  of  the  place  may  admit, 
Or  they  may  be  erected  at  one  or  at  both  ends,  extending  in 
a line  with  it,  but  feparated  by  a paffage  between  them. 

But  detached  bark-pits  are  fometimes  formed  with  ridged 
tops,  like  the  roofs  of  houfes,  the  glaffes  Hoping  to  both 
fides,  being  ranged  lengthways  north  and  fouth,  in  order  to 
have  the  benefit  of  the  fun  equally  on  both  fides,  and  ufed 
for  the  fame  purpofes  as  the  others ; though  the  common 
fouth-fronting  pits,  extending  eall  and  weft,  are  more  gene- 
rally adopted,  being  lels  expenfive  in  glafs-work,  &c.  and, 
in  general,  more  convenient  for  different  purpofes  of  the 
forcing  kind. 

They  fhould  be  conftru&ed,  as  has  been  obferved,  with 
walls  of  brick  work,  forming  the  upright  fides  and  ends  nine 
inches  thick;  and  where  fire-flues  are  intended,  the  baok 
wall  fhould  be  of  a proper  thicknefs  from  the  bottom,  to 
admit  of  having  flues  in  the  upper  parts,  a fire-place  being 
contrived  externally  at  the  bottom  at  one  end;  or,  in  com. 
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fiderably  extended  pits,  a double  fire-place  may  be  formed  in 
the  middle,  behind,  or  one  at  each  end,  either  endways  or 
in  the  back  part,  as  may  be  thought  the  molt  convenient. 

Some  detached  pits  are  formed  of  wood-work  only,  by 
means  of  poll  and  planking,  ferving  for  particular  occafions, 
where  no  fire-heat  is  required,  as  flues  for  that  purpofe 
cannot  be  admitted  in  fuch  kinds  of  pits  ; where  ad- 
ditional heat  is  occafionally  necefiary,  in  fuch  pits,  it  is  ef- 
fected by  applying  a ftrong  lining  of  hot  dung  to  the  out- 
fides  ; by  which  a good  conftant  heat  may  be  fupported. 
In  thefe  bark-pits,  fometimes  the  younger  pine-apple  plants 
are  depolited  and  nurfed  for  the  firlt  year;  they  are  likewife 
occafionally  ufed  forthe  purpofesof  propagating,  railing,  and 
nurfing  tender  plants  in  fpring  and  fummer,  &c.  ; alto  for 
forcing  early  efculent  crops,  flowers,  &c. 

The  principal  detached  bark-pits  fliould,  however,  be 
formed  with  brick-work  walls  ; as  being  the  moll  effectual 
for  general  ufe,  and  of  the  greateft  duration. 

At  Jig.  I.  Plate  I.in  Gardening,  is  the  reprefentation  of  a 
bed  or  pit  of  the  molt  common  kind,  which  may  be  made 
ufe  of  either  with  bark  or  dung. 

Fig.  2.  exhibits  a view  of  a bark-pit  upon  a larger  fcale. 

Fig.  3.  is  the  plan  and  feCtion  of  two  nurfing  pits,  as  given 
by  Mr.  Nicol  in  the  “Scotch  Forcing  Gardener,”  adapted 
equally  to  the  purpofe  of  linking  young  pine  plants,  and 
the  forcing  of  afparagus,  cucumbers,  melons,  Itrawberries, 
French-beans,  fallads,  flowers,  &c.  In  the  plan  they  appear 
confiderabiy  funk  below  the  ground  level  for  the  convenience 
of  drifting.  But  in  wet  fituations  this  fliould  not  be  the 
cafe,  but  a bank  of  earth  raifed  againft  them  in  a Hoping 
direction  all  round,  as  by  this  contrivance  the  front  flues 
may  be  ufeful  in  railing  early  fallads,  by  having  the  front 
borders  properly  prepared.  The  furnaces  are  placed  behind, 
communicating  firlt  with  the  front  flues,  but  returning  in 
the  back  fingly.  The  furface  of  the  bark-bed  is  level  with 
the  bottom  of  the  flues  all  round,  to  prevent  the  danger  of 
burning;  and  at  the  diitance  of  two  feet  from  the  wall  of 
the  pit.  The  inner  wall  of  the  flue  is  formed  a brick  on 
edge,  and  the  outer  one  a brick  in  bed,  for  the  purpofe  of 
ftrength.  The  divifions  of  the  plan  are  only  each  thirty  feet 
in  length,  but  they  may  be  extended  to  forty,  and  be 
wrought  by  the  fame  furnaces. 

One  length  of  falh  is  fufficient,  as  they  are  worked  in  the 
manner  of  the  common  hot-bed,  having  faffenings  at  top  to 
prevent  their  flipping  down. 

Fig.  4.  is  the  plan  and  feCtion  of  a Angle  pitted  pine  Hove 
on  an  improved  conftruCtion,  as  furnifhed  by  the  fame  author 
for  a fruiting  or  fuccefiion  houfe.  It  is  wrought  by  two 
fires,  having  a Hied  behind  it  which  may  be  converted  to 
various  ufes. 

The  bottom  of  the  bark-bed  is  level  with  the  furface  of 
the  ground,  but  the  furface  much  elevated,  that  the  fun  and 
light  may  be  admitted  more  freely  to  the  plants. 

Trellifes  for  vines  may  be  placed  againft  the  brick-wall 
and  upright  falhes  in  front. 

Two  lengths  of  faflies  are  here  necefiary  in  the  roof- 
The  under  ones  fliould  be  made  to  move  either  up  or 
down. 

Fig.  5.  is  a bark-pit  for  fuccefiion  pine-apple  plants- 

BARKARY  denotes  a tan-houfe-,  or  place  to  keep  bark 
in,  efpecially  fortanners. 

It  is  otherwife  called  a heath-boufe  in  old  writers. 

BARKING  of  Trees,  in  Rural  Economy , the  operation  of 
ftripping  off  the  bark  or  rind,  which,  when  taken  from  fome 
kinds  of  trees,  as  the  oak,  elm,  &c.  is  made  uie  of  by  the 
tanners,  and  of  courfe  becomes  an  article  of  profit  to  the 
proprietor. 


It  is  the  moft  ufual  in  this  climate  to  rerform  the  opera-- 
tion  in  the  month  of  May,  as,  at  that  feafon,  the  bark,  by 
the  rifing  of  the  fap  in  great -quantity,  is  the  moft  eafily 
feparated  from  the  wood.  This,  however,  renders  it  necef- 
fary  to  fell  the  trees  in  that  month  ; by  which  the  timber  is 
of  much  lefs  value  than  it  would  be  if  they  were  cut  clown 
after  the  falling  of  the  leaf. 

It  is  remarked  by  Dr.  Darwin,  in  his  “ Phytologia,”  that' 
as  the  fap-juice  rifes  in  all  deciduous  trees  during  the  vernal 
months  to  expand  their  foliage,  though  probably  in  greater- 
quantity  in  fome  trees  than  in  others;  it  mult  confift,  not 
only  of  fugarand  mucilage,  as  in  the  maple  and  birch,  but 
of  various  other  ingredients  in  different  trees,  which  have  not 
been  attended  to ; as  appears  from  the  talle  of  their  young 
leaves,  as  of  oak  or  alh.  And  as  fome  of  thefe  materials  re- 
fide  in  the  roots  and  lap-wood,  or  alburnum,  fo  others  of 
them  may  perhaps  refide  in  the  bark,  where  they  have  been 
depolited  during  the  preceding  fummer,  and  become  liquefied 
by  the  warmth  of  the  fpring,  or  diffolved  by  the  moifture 
abforbed  from  the  earth  and  air,  and  conveyed  upwards  to 
the  opening  buds;  whence  it  is  evident,  he  thinks,  that  the 
barks  of  trees  fliould  be  taken  off  for  ufe  in  winter,  or  in 
early  fpring,  before  their  buds  begin  to  expand  ; as  then  a 
portion  of  thefe  nutritious  juices,  or  of  the  other  materials 
which  are  required  for  medicines,  or  in  the  arts  of  dyeing 
and  tanning,  is  in  part  expended  on  the  young  leaves,  which 
generally  poffefs  the  tafte  and  qualities  of  the  bark,  though 
in  a lefs  degree.  It  may  neverthelefs  be  obferved,  he  fays, 
that  all  thele  aftringent  or  other  materials  may  refide  in  the 
alburnum  of  the  trunk  or  roots  of  all  perennial  vegetables,  as 
well  as  in  their  barks  ; becaufe  the  young  leaves,  which 
pullulate  on  decorticated  oaks,  have  the  fame  bitter  flavour 
as  the  leaves  on  thofe  which  have  not  been  decorticated  ; 
which  may  in  part  be  derived  from  the  bark  of  the  root, 
which  is  fiill  in  the  ground,  and  be  carried  up  the  veffels  of 
the  fap-wood  to  the  new  buds.  Hence  the  bark  of  oak- 
trees  Ihould  be  taken  off  during  the  winter  ; but  when  the 
fap  juice,  refiding  or  afeending  in  the  veffels  of  the  al- 
burnum, becomes  more  liquefied  by  the  warmth  of  the 
fpring,  oris  mixed  with  moifture,  andpufhed  up  with  great 
force  by  the  abforbent  veffels  of  the  roots,  it  oozes  out  in 
fome  degree  between  the  alburnum  and  the  bark  ; and  thus 
the  bark  beebmes  fo  much  more  readily  feparated  from  the 
fap-wood ; whence  this  bufinefs,  as  has  Seen  already  ob- 
ferved, is  generally  done  early  in  the  fpring,  and  fliould 
always  be  performed  as  foon  as  this  facility  of  detracting  the 
bark  appears  ; becaufe  this  procefs  of  the  germination  of  the 
buds  continues  to  injnre  the  bark,  whether  the  tree  be  cut 
down  or  not ; as  the  buds  expand  their  foliage  on  new  felled: 
trees,  while  they  lie  on  the  ground. . 

It  is  obferved  by  Mr.  Marfhall,  in  his  “ Rural  Economy 
of  Yorkfliire,”  that  the  peeling  of  oak  timber  in  that 
country  is  generally  done  by  the  day,  the  labourers  being, 
he  believes,  invariably  employed  by  the  timber-merchant, 
not  by  the  tanner ; practices  which  are,  he  conceives,  pro- 
ductive of  a confiderable  faving  of  bark.  Men,  fays  he,, 
working  by  the  ton  or  quarter,  or  tanners  paying  by  weight 
or  meafure,  will  not  induce themto  peeltheboughs  fufficiently 
near  ; as  it  is  againft  their  intereft  to  do  it.  But  it  is  the  in— 
terelt  of  the  timber-merchant,  or  of  the  tanner,  if  he  pur- 
chafes  by  the  grofs,  or  by  the  ton  of  timber,  to  peel  fo  far 
or  fo  long  as  the  bark  will  pay  for  the  labour.  This,  he 
thinks,  accounts  for  the  fmallnefs  of  the  twigs  which  are 
peeled  in  that  county  ; if  the  bark  run  freely,  twigs  not 
much  thicker  than  the  finger  are  frequently  ftripped  of  their 
bark. 

The  tool  commonly  made  ufe  of  for.  this  purpofe  in  moft 
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countries,  is  made  either  of  bone  or  iron.  If  of  the  former, 
the  thigh  or  fhin-bone  of  an  afs  is  preferred,  which  is  formed 
into  a two-handed  inftrument  for  the  ftem  and  larger  boughs, 
with  a handle  of  wood  fixed  at  the  end.  The  edge  once 
given  by  thfe  grinding-ftone,  or  rafp,  keeps  itfelf  (harp  by 
the  wear  that  afterwards  takes  place  in  the  operation. 

The  method  of  drying  bark  in  the  above  county  is  gene- 
rally the  common  one  of  fetting  it  in  a leaning  pofture  againft 
poles  lying  horizontally  on  forked  flakes.  But  in  a wet 
feufon,  or  when  the  ground  is  naturally  moift,  it  is  laid  acrofs 
aline  of  top-wood,  formed  into  a kind  of  banklet,  railing  the 
bark  about  a foot  from  the  ground.  By  this  practice  no 
part  of  the  bark  is  fuffered  to  touch  the  earth,  and  it  is  per- 
haps, upon  the  whole,  the  belt  pradlicedn  all  feaions  and 
fituations.  The  bark  is  then  put  in  Hacks  or  houfes,  and 
generally  fhaved  or  chopped  ready  for  the  tan-pit,  and  af- 
terwards fold  to  the  tanner  at  j.'o  much  the  quarter.  This 
cuftom,  however,  appears  to  be  founded  on  a lalfc  balls;  the 
tanner  is  the  belt  judge  of  the  mode  of  preparation,  and  the 
operation,  ought,  therefore,  topafs  under  his  immediate  in- 
fpeftion. 

The  practice  of  grinding  bark  does  not  feem  to  have  yet 
• got  fafiicient  footing  in  the  diftritt  mentioned  above  ; when- 
ever it  does,  Mr-  Mar  dial!  oblerveo,  it  will  of  courfe  bring 
the  preparation  of  it  into  its  proper  channel. 

The  price  of  chopped  bark  varies  conuderably,  according 
to  the  quality  and  the  circumftances  under  which  it  is  placed. 

Malicioully  barking  of  apple-trees,  or  other  fruit  trees,  is 
made  felony  by  37  Hen.  VIII.  c.  6. 

By  the  French  laws,  all  dealers  are  forbid  to  bark  their 
wood  while  growing,  on  the  penalty  of  500  iivres.  This 
law  was  the  refult  of  ignorance  ; it  being  now  found,  that 
barking  of  trees,  aad  letting  them  die,  increafes  the  force 
of  timber. 

Barking  is  alfo  a name  given  to  the  cry  of  dogs  and 
foxes. 

The  term  is  alfo  applied  to  certain  quaint  noiles,  made  by 
fick  perfons  in  fome  difeafes. 

In  cynic Ypafrns,  and  epileptic  fits,  the  patient  fometimes 
fnarls,  howls,  and  barks,  with  all  the  notes  of  a dog.  But 
it  is  m the  hydrophobia  that  barking  has  been  ofteneft  ob- 
ferved;  perfons  leizedwith  this,  are  apt  to  rave,  bite,  fnarl, 
and  make  a harfh  noife  in  their  throats,  which  is  called 
barking. — Vide  Phil.  Tranf.  No.  280.  No.  323.  No.  207. 
.and  No.  242. 

Barking,  in  Geography,  a market  town  in  the  county 
of  ElTex,  feven  miles  from  London,  is  fo  called  from  a 
creek  on  which  it  is  fituated.  The  town  is  of  conliderable 
extent,  and  chiefly  inhabited  by  fifhermen,  from  whom  the 
fifh-markets  of  London  are  frequently  fnpplied.  The 
parifh  is  divided  into  the  four  wards  of  Barking,  Great  Il- 
ford, Chadwell,  and  Rippleward,  abounding  with  fertile 
lands  and  beautiful  profpedts.  It  was  to  this  place  that 
William  the  Conqueror  retired,  fhortly  after  his  coronation, 
till  lie  had  erefted  fuch  cattles  in  London  as  might  awe  the 
people  whom  he  governed ; and  here  the  great  barons  Ed- 
win and  Morcar  came  and  fwnre  fealty.  Very  lately  the 
remains  of  an  intrenchment  were  viable  at  this  place  ; but 
the  plough  has  nearly  obliterated  the  whole.  Much  land  in 
the  parifh  has  been  recovered  from  the  rivers  Thames  and 
Roding.  Fhe  fecond  nunnery  of  the  Saxons  was  founded 
at  L. ukiiig  by  Erkinwald,  fourth  bifliop  of  London,  in 
666,  for  Benedictines  ; the  bifhop  placing  his  fitter  Ethel- 
: - wards  canonized]  as  the  firft  abbefs.  She  was 

coi.ftituted  lady  paramount  in  all  the  manors  within  the  half 
hundred  of  Lecontice,  and  held  of  the  king  an  entire  barony, 
a pin  liege  granted  to  only  three  other  religious  foundations 


in  England,  t’nofe  of  Wilton,  Shaftefbury,  and  Winchefler. 
At  the  diffolution,  the  revenues  of  Barking  abbey  were 
eftimated  at  862I.  12s.  5jjd.  A gateway  and  a great 
part  of  the  wall  of  this  magnificent  ftruiSture  ftill  remain 
adjoining  the  church-yard.  In  the  townfhip  of  Great  Il- 
ford is  an  ancient  hofpital  for  lepers.  The  parifh  church  is 
a large  handfome  ftrufture,  which  formerly  belonged  to  the 
abbey,  but  is  now  in  the  gift  of  the  warden  and  fellows  of 
All  Souls  college,  Oxford. 

The  market  is  held  on  Saturday,  and  a fair  on  Oftober  22d 
for  horfes;  another  fair  is  held  yearly  on  and  round  a famous'" 
oak  denominated  Fairlop , concerning  which  the  following 
fummary  maybe  acceptable.  Many  years  fince,  Mr.  John 
Day,  a worthy  but  vvhimfical  charafter  in  Wapping,  uied 
annually  to  dine  with  his  friends  on  beans  and  bacon  under 
the  fhade  of  this  famous  oak;  hence  arofe  the  fair.  Fair- 
lop  oal  has  fuftained  its  dignity  in  the  foreft  of  Kainauit  for 
many  centuries,  and  though  it  has  very  material!  y fuffered, 
ftill  maintains  a majettic  appearance  peculiar  to  itfelf.  About 
a yard  from  the  ground,  where  its  rough  fluted  Hem  is 
thirty-fix  feet  in  circumference,  it  divides  into  eleven  vaft 
arms,  not  in  the  horizontal  manner  of  the  oak,  but  rather 
in  that  of  the  beech.  The  fair  held  beneath  its  fhade,  which 
overfpreads  an  area  of  300  feet  in  circuit,  lias  been  inju- 
rious to  the  parent  Item,  by  means  of  fires  which  the  vifitors 
have  occafionally  kindled  in  the-’ cavities  forn  ed  by  the  de- 
cayed roots  of  the  tree.  Mr.  Foriyth’s  compofition,  how- 
ever, has  in  fome  degree  remedied  the  decay ; and  a ciofe 
fence  five  feet  high,  with  a board  on  which  is  painted,  “AH 
good  forefters  are  requefted  not  to  hurt  this  old  tree,  a plaif- 
ter  having  been  lately  applied  to  his  wounds,”  will,  it  is 
hoped,  preferve  Fairlop  oak  from  further  deftruftion. 

BARKOW,.  a town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Braclaw;  48  miles  W.N.W  from  Braclaw. 

BAREU,  a village  of  Africa,  in  the  country  of  Agoc- 
na,  where  the  Dutch  have  a fort.  See  Agonna.  Littli 
Bariu  lies  about  a league  and  a half  from  the  former. 

BARKWAY,  a populous  and  flourifhing  village  of 
Hertfordfhire,  in  England,  is  fituated  in  the  hundred  of 
Edwinftree,  three  miles  from  Royfton,  19  from  Cambridge, 
and  34  north  from  London.  This  is  a conliderable  tho- 
roughfare in  the  road  to  Lynn,  and  has  feveral  good  inns. 
At  the  time  of  the  conqueft,  the  lands  here  were  divided 
between  four  great  lords  into  as  many  manors. 

Barkway  was  anciently  a market  town,  privileged  by 
Edw.  I.  to  keep  a market  on  Tuefday,  and  an  annual  fair 
for  fix  days.  The  market  was  altered  in  the  reign  of  Eli- 
zabeth to  Friday,  and  at  laft  difeontinued  on  account  of  its 
proximity  to  Royfton.  The  church  is  a handfome  fpacious 
building,  and  the  vicarage  is  in  the  gift  of  the  Chetter  fami- 
ly ; within  the  building  are  feveral  fine  monuments  and  fome 
curious  painted  glafs.  This  village  was  greatly  damaged 
by  fire  in  1748.  Its  houfes  amount  to  147,  and  its  inha- 
bitants to  699. 

BARLAAM,  ill  Biography,  a learned  monk  of  St.  Ba« 
ill,  flourifhed  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  was  born  at 
Seminara  in  Calabria.  Having  in  his  youth  vifited  Greece 
for  the  purpofe  of  learning  the  Greek  language,  he  fettled 
at  Conftantinople  in  1327,  where  he  obtained  by  his  exten- 
five  erudition  the  favour  of  the  emperor  Andronicus  the 
younger,  and  alfo  that  of  his  confidential  domeftic  John 
Cantacuzene,  in  whofe  houfe  he  refided.  He  was  employed 
in  teaching  the  languages  and  belles  lettres  ; and  in  1331 
was  made  abbot  of  the  monaftery  of  the  Holy  Ghoft.  Bar 
laam  is  described  by  Petrarch  and  Boccace  as  a man  of  a d; 
minutive  ftature,  though  eminent  for  his  learning  and  geniin 
of  a piercing  difeernment,  though  of  a flow  and  painfi 
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elocution.  Having  vifited  the  monks  of  mount  Athos,  he 
engaged  with  them  in  a controverfy  concerning  the  place  of 
the  foul  and  effence  of  God.  Thefe  fanatical  afcetics,  in 
their  mental  abftraftions,  pretended  to  fee  the  light  of  mount 
Thabor,  which  had  been  manifelled  to  the  diiciples  in  the 
transfiguration  of  Chfift,  on  the  region  of  the  navel,  con- 
ceived by  them  to  be  the  feat  of  the  foul ; and  this  light 
was  a ’ored  by  them  as  the  pure  and  perfebl  offence  of  God 
himfelf.  Nor  were  thefe  limple  folitaries  inquifitive,  how 
the  divine  effence  could  be  a material  fubftance,  or  how  an 
immaterial  fubftance  could  be  perceived  by  the  eyes  of  the 
body.  Barlaam  ridiculed  thefe  monks,  and  accufed  them 
of  hereby  and  blafphemy.  Kis  attack  induced  the  more 
learned  of  the  monks  to  renounce  or  diffemble  the  fimple 
devotion  of  their  brethren  ; and  Gregory  Palamas,  who 
took  a lead  in  this  difpute  on  the  part  of  the  monks,  intro- 
duced a fc'holaftic  diftin&ion  between  the  effence  and  opera- 
tion of  God.  This  diftindtion,  however,  did  not  eicape 
the  reproach  of  polytheifm  ; and  Barlaam  charged  the  ad- 
herents of  Palamas  with  holding  two  eternal  fubftanees,  a 
vifible  and  an  invitible  God.  The  difpute  was  violent,  and 
Barlaam’s  life  was  in  danger.  However,  he  fecured  him- 
felf by  a timely  retreat ; and  Andronicus,  who,  with  a 
view  of  obtaining  the  aid  of  the  weftern  princes  againft  the 
Turks,  wifned  to  reconcile  the  Greek  church  with  the  fee 
of  Pome,  fent  Barlaam,  in  1339,  to  conduct  this  negoti- 
ation at  the  court  of  pope  Benedict  XII.  at  Avignon. 
Here  he  formed  an  intimate  connection  with  Petrarch,  whom 
he  in  ft ru died  in  the  Greek  language ; and  Barlaam  is  Paid 
to  have  been  the  firft  who  revived,  beyond  the  Alps,  the 
memory,  or  at  lealt  the  writings  of  Homer.  Being  com- 
pelled, however,  to  relinquifli  a fruitlefs  embaffy,  he  return- 
ed to  Conftantinople,  and  his  difpute  with  the  monks  of 
Athos  was  renewed  ; and  the  cenfure  of  a council,  held  in 
1341,  obliged  him  to  quit  the  eaft.  After  a feparation  of 
th  ree  years,  he  renewed  his  acquaintance  with  Petrarch  in  the 
court  of  Naples  ; and  by  his  recommendation  Barlaam  was 
finally  fettled  in  a fmall  bifhopric  of  his  native  Calabria  at 
Hieracium,  now  Gerace,  where  he  died  about  the  year 
1348.  He  defervedly  incurred  the  charge  of  inconftancy 
in  religion;  becaufe,  when  he  was  a Greek  monk,  lie  wrote 
againft  the  Latin  communion,  which  he  vindicated  after 
having  been  made  a Latin  bifhop.  Having  adopted  the 
fentiments  and  precepts  of  the  ftoics,  with  refpedl  to  the 
obligations  of  morality  and  the  duties  of  life,  he  digefted 
them  into  a work  entitled  “ Ethica  ex  Stoicis.”  He  alio 
wrote  a work  on  arithmetic,  and  fome  letters  and  orations. 
Moreri.  Gibbon’s  Hift.  vol.  xi.  p.  388.  vol.  xii.  p.  66. 
120.  Mofheim’s  Eccl.  Hift.  vol.  ili.  p.  305.  368. 

BARLAAMITES,  in  Church  Hijlory,  the  followers  of 
the  Calabrian  monk  mentioned  in  the  preceding  article. 
They  are  the  fame  with  thofe  otherwife  denominated  Acin- 
dyv.ites. 

[ BARLiEUS,  Gaspar,  in  Biography,  an  eminent  Latin 
poet  of  the  16th  century,  was  born  at  Antwerp  in  1584,  and 
educated  for  the  miniftry  at  Leyden,  where  he  afterwards  fet- 
tled in  the  exercife  of  his  profeffion,  and  alfo  as  fub-principal 
and  profeiTor  of  logic.  But  in  confequence  of  having  joined 
the  Arminian  party,  he  was  deprived  of  all  his  employ- 
ments, and  devoted  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  medicine,  for 
which  purpofe  he  took  a doftor’s  degree  at  Caen.  In  the 
practice  of  phylic,  he  made  no  great  progrefs  ; but  refum- 
ing the  office  of  a teacher,  delivered  ledlures  in  philofophy 
and  the  belles  lettres  to  young  perfons  at  Leyden.  From 
hence  he  was  invited  in  1631  to  be  profeffor  of  philofophy 
in  the  public  fchool  founded  at  Amfterdam,  where,  on  ac- 
count of  his  attachment  to  Arminian  principles,  he  was  the 
objedl  of  jealoufy  to  the  orthodox,  by  whom  he  was  un- 


kindly treated,  and  unjuftly  charged  with  Socinianifm.  At 
length  he  fell  into  the  hypochondriac  maladies  incident  to 
literary  men,  and  died  in  1648.  Barlseus  was  a man  of  eru- 
dition as  well  as  genius;  and  he  principally  diftinguiffied 
himfelf  by  his  Latin  poetry,  in  which  he  has  been  thought 
to  rival  the  ancients,  and  at  leaft  to  be  upon  a par  with 
Claudian.  His  “ Poems,”  printed  at  Leyden  in  1628  and 
1631,  contain  three  books  of  heroic  pieces,  two  of  eleAes, 
and  one  of  mifcellanies,  confiding  of  iambics,  epigrams,  See. 
His  Latin  harangues,  on  various  fubjects,  were  admired. 
Every  great  event  that  occurred  called  forth  his  exertions  ; 
and  he  celebrated  molt  of  the  greateft  men  of  his  age. 
His  “ Relation  of  the  Tranfaftions  in  Brafil  under  the  go- 
vernment of  count  Maurice”  was  publifned  in  1 647  ; and 
his  “ Letters”  were  colledted  after  his  death,  and  printed  in 
two  volumes.  He  alfo  publifned  feveral  coutroverfial pieces 
againft  the  adverfaries  of  Arminius.  Gen.  Diet. 

Barl^eus,  Lam bert," the  brother  of  the  preceding,  was 
born  at  Bommel  in  Guelderland  in  1595,  and  became  pre- 
feffor  of  Greek  in  the  univerfity  of  Leyden.  Plis  inaugural 
oration  “ De  Graecarum  Literarum  Prseftantia  ac  Utilitate” 
was  pronounced  in  1641.  In  1632,  he  publifhed  the  “ Ti- 
mon  of  Lucian,”  with  notes  ; and  after  his  death,  which 
happened  in  1655,  his  “ Commentary  upon  the  Theogony 
of  Hefiod”  was  printed  in  1658.  Gen.  ^Di£b. 

BA RL AIMONT, or  Bak l e m on T.in  a town 

of  the  Netherlands,  in  the  county  of  Hainaut ; 4 leagues 
fouth-eaft  of  Le  Quefnoy. 

BARLAND,  Adrian,  in  Biography , a writer  of  the 
fixteenth  century,  was  born  about  the  year  1488  at  Barland, 
a village  of  Zealand,  whence  he  took  his  name.  Having 
ftudied  at  Ghent  and  Louvain,  he  became  firft  a private 
teacher  at  the  latter  place,  and  afterwards  profefibr  of  elo- 
quence in  the  univerfity  ; in  which  ftation  he  continued  till 
his  death  in  1642.  His  works,  which  were  all  written  in  La- 
tin, were  numerous.  Some  of  the  principal  are  “ Notes  on 
Terence,  Virgil,  Menander,  and  Pliny  the  younger;”  “ An 
Abridgment  of  Univeifal  Hiftory,  from  the  birth  of  Chrift 
to  1532;”  “ On  the  Doges  of  Venice;”  “ Chronicle  of 
the  Dukes  of  Brabant  ;”  “ Hiftory  of  the  Counts  of  Hol- 
land ;”  “ Life  of  Charles,  Duke  of  Burgundy ;”  “ Cata- 
logue of  the  chief  towns  of  Lower  Germany “ De  lite- 
rals Urbis  Roms  Principibus.”  Several  of  his  hiftorical 
works  were  publifhed  together  at  Cologne,  in  1603,  8vo. 
Moreri. 

BARLENGA,  in  Geography , a fmall  ifland,  is  the 
principal  of  a clufter  in  the  Atlantic  ocean,  about  3 leagues 
from  the  weft  coaft  of  Portugal,  with  a fortrefs.  Thefe 
iflands  are  called  “ Borlings”  by  the  Englifh  feamen,  and 
molt  of  them  are  merely  rocks.  N.  lat.  390  20'.  W.  long.’ 
8°  41'. 

BARLERIA,  in  Botany , a genus  of  plants  interme- 
diate between  Ruellia  and  Jujlicia , named  by  Plunder  in 
honour  of  James  Barrelier,  a Parifian  phyiician  and  bota- 
nift.  Lin.  g.  785.  Schreb.  1051.  Plum.  31.  Juffi  103.  • 
Gasrtn.  t.  54.  Clafs,  didynamia  angiofpermia.  Nat.  Ord. 
Perforata.  Acanthi , Juffi.  Gen.  Char.  Cal.  perianth  four- 
parted,  permanent  ; two  oppofite  leaflets  larger.  Cor.  mo- 
nopetalous,  funnel-form,  quinquefid,  fubequal,  the  fifth  di- 
vifion  deeper  than  the  others.  Siam,  filaments  four,  filiform, 
two  very  fhort,  capillary ; anthers  oblong,  two  lower  wi- 
thered. Pijl . germ  ovate  ; ftyle  filiform,  the  length  of  the 
ftamens  ; ffiigma  bifid.  Per.  capfule  acute,  flat-quadrangu- 
lar, two-celled,  two-valved,  gaping  elaftically  at  the  claws ; 
partition  contrary.  Seeds  two,  compreffed,  roundifh. 

Eff.  Gen.  Char.  Cal.  four-parted.  St  am.  two  far  lefs 
than  the  others.  Capf.  quadrangular,  bilocular  ? bi valvular, 
elaftic  without  the  claws.  Seeds  two. 
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Species,  i.  TS. long  folia.  Anchufa.  Pluk.  Aim.  30- t. 133* 
;f.  4.  Morr.  3.  f.  11.  t.  27.  f.  5.  “ -Spines  of  the  whorls  lix- 

fokl ; leaves  eniitorm,  very  long,  fcabrous.”  The  ftem  is 
ere  ft,  rough,  obtufely  quadrangular ; leaves  oppofite,  lan- 
ceolate-fword-fliaped,  entire,  thrice  the  length  of  the  inter- 
nodes ; flowers  in  whorls,  axillary  ; three  fpines  on  each  fide 
of  the  ftem  of  the  length  of  the  whorls.  A native  of  the 
Taft  Indies.  Introduced  here  by  fir  J.  Banks,  in  1781.  2. 

B .folanifolia.  Plum.  g.  3 1 , 43.  f.  2.  “ Spines  axillary ; leaves 
lanceolate, tooth-letted.”  Stems  erefit,  fquare,  three  feet  high, 
with  two  oblong  entire  leaves  at  eveiy  joint,  above  which 
the  flowers  ftand  in  whorls,  furrounding  the  {talks,  and  un- 
der each  whorl  are  fix  fliarp  fpines  as  long  as  the  calyx  ; the 
flowers  are  blue,  and  more  completely  labiated  than  the 
other  fpecies  of  the  genus.  3.  B.  Hyjlrix.  hyftrix  frutex. 
Rumph.  7.  22.  13.  “ Spines  axillary,  twin,  Ample  ; leaves 

entire,  lanceolate-ovate.”  Stem  wand-like,  not  firm;  branches 
.fcarceiy  angular;  leaves  fmooth  on  both  Aides ; axillary 
fpines  twin,  Ample,  feflile,  horizontal.  A native  of  the  Eafl 
Indies.  4.  B.  P.r  ton'll  is.  Coletta-Veetla.  Rheed.  Mai.  9.  77. 
41.  “ Spines  axillary,  pedate,  fourfold;  leaves  entire, lanceo- 
late-ovate.” Stem  herbaceous,  round,  fluff ; leaves  oppofite, 
running  down  the  petioles,  pubefeent  underneath  ; between 
the  branch  and  leaf  a fpine,  with  four  fliarp  rays  from  the 
-centre  ; calyxes  acuminate-fpiny.  A native  of  the  Eafl;  In- 
dies. p.  B..  bux  folia.  Carafchulli.  Rheed.  Mai.  2.91.47. 
■“  Spines  axillary,  oppofite, folitary  ; leaves  roundifh,  entire.” 
Stalks  fhrubby,  five  or  fix  feet  high,  with  ftrong  fpines  under 
the  leaves  ; flowers  in  whorls  towards  the  upper  part  of  the 
Jlalk  ; feed-vefiels  fliort,  containing  three  or  four  flat  feeds. 
A native  of  Jamaica  and  the  Eafl  Indies.  6.  B.  noclijlora. 
41  Spines  axillary,  branching ; leaves  lanceolate,  entire,  cufpi- 
dated  ; bra6tes  ovate,  fcariofe  ; tube  elongated.”  Flowers 
-blue,  refembling  thofe  of  B.  buxifolia,  but  longer,  and  ex- 
panding during  the  night  ; bractes  fmooth.  Obferved  near 
Tanjourby  Koenig.  7.  B.  crjlatn.  Melampyro  cognata, 
•&c.  Mor.  Hiit.  3.  429.  f.  11.  t.  23.  f.  7.  “ Leaves  oblong, 
entire  ; two  leaflets  of  the  calyx  broader,  ciliated,  and  two 
linear,  acute.”  Stem  round  ; leaves  oblong-ovate,  {harp  at 
both  ends  ; flowers  axillary,  feflile  ; two  leaflets  of  the  ca- 
lyx ovate,  acuminate,  ferrate-fpiny  ; two  alternate,  {horter, 
linear,  acute,  entire,  fpreading  ; corolla  blue,  with  ovate 
lobes.  8.  B.  coccinca . Plum.  g.  31.  43.  f.  1.  “Unarmed; 
leaves  ovate,  tooth-letted,  petioled.”  Stems  fmooth,  four 
feet  high;  flowers  fcarlet,  in  whorls  at  the  joints,  and  ap- 
pearing from  July  till  September.  A native  of  South  Ame- 
rica. 9.  B-  pungtns.  “ Unarmed;  leaves  ovate,  acute,  pun- 
gent; bradtes  ciliated.”  Found  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
by  Thunberg.  10.  B.  longijlera.  Gaertn.  Frudt.  253.  “ Un- 
armed ; leaves  ovate,  iilky ; braftes  cordate,  fcariofe  ; co  - 
rollas  very  long.”  An  underfhrub,  with  oppofite  Alky 
-^ranches  ; leaves  oppofite,  entire,  on  ftalks  ; flowers  termi- 
nal ; bradtes  two  or  bivalve,  feflile,  nearly  as  large  as  the 
leaves,  and  below  thefe  four  other  bradtes  difpofed  crofs-wife, 
linear,  fpreading,  Alky,  as  long  as  the  leaves  ; capfule 
pointed  at  each  end,  quadrangular;  feeds  much  flatted, 
covered  with  waved  bundles  of  opprefled  hairs..  Found  on 
the  mountain  of  St.  Thomas  in  Malabar  by  Koenig.  1 1.  B. 
procumbent.  Lour.  Cochinch.  377.  “ Unarmed;  leaves  lan- 
ceolate, crenate,  hifpid  ; heads  terminal.”  This  is  a procum- 
bent twilled  rough  underlhrub  ; leaves  oppofite,  broad-lan- 
ceolate ; flowers  yellow  ; bradtes  acuminate,  ciliate  ; fer- 
ments of  the  calyx  fubulate,  hairy  ; capfule  oblong,  angu- 
lar, with  orbicular  feeds.  A native  of  China,  near  Canton. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  All  the  fpecies  of  this  genus  re- 
quire the  protection  of  a bark-ftove.  The  fecond,  fourth, 
*£th,  and  eighth  were  cultivated  by  Miller,  but  the  other* 
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have  not  yet  been  introduced  here.  The  fecond  is  to  be 
propagated  by  feeds,  which  will  fow  themfelves  in  the  pots 
which  are  near  them  in  the  ftove,  when  the  plants  are  once 
obtained  ; but  where  the  feeds  are  received  from  abroad, 
they  mull  be  fown  on  a hot-bed  on  the  fpring  ; and  when  the 
plants  are  fit  to  remove,  they  mull  be  each  planted  in  a fe- 
parate  pot,  plunged  into  a hot-bed  of  tanners’  bark,  where 
they  mull  conllantly  remain,  and  be  managed  in  the  fame 
manner  as  other  tender  exotics  from  the  fame  countries  ; 
giving  them  water  frequently  in  fummer,  and  allowing  them 
frcfli  air  every  day  in  warm  weather.  They  flower  from 
June  till  November.  The  fourth  has  flexible  perennial  ftalks, 
which,  if  cut  off  during  the  fummer  months  and  made  into 
lengths  of  fix  or  eight  inches,  and  planted  in  pots,  plung- 
ing them  into  hot-beds,  and  duly  watered  and  fhaded  from 
the  fun,  will  foon  put  forth  roots,  when  they  may  be  each 
planted  in  a fmall  pot  and  plunged  into  the  tan-bed  in  the 
ftove,  where  they  are  found  to  grow  better  than  in  the  dry 
ftove.  This  fpecies  rarely  produces  flowers  in  England. 
The  fifth  and  eighth  forts  will  produce  feeds  which  are  to 
be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  former.  See  Martyn's 
Miller’s  Didt. 

BARLETTA,  in  Geography,  a fea-port  town  of  Italy, 
in  the  kingdom  of  Naples  and  country  of  Bari,  on  the 
Adriatic,  tour  miles  weft  of  Trani.  The  infide  of  this  city  it 
magnificently  built,  though  it  has  from  without  a ruinous 
afpedt,  and  is  thinly  peopled.  Frequent  changes  of  matters, 
bad  adminiftration,  and  decay  of  commerce,  have  blafted  its 
profperity.  Its  ftreets  are  wide  and  well  paved,  and  its 
lioufes  large  and  lofty.  The  ftyle  of  building  fixes  their 
date  at  the  firft  emergence  of  the  arts  out  of  the  chaos  of 
barbarifm  ; many  of  the  houfes  ftill  retaining  pointed  arches, 
fliort  twilled  columns,  and  other  remains  of  Saracenic  tafte; 
while  others  are  decorated  with  pillars,  entablatures,  and 
members  charadteriftic  of  the  ancient  Grecian  architecture. 
The  city  owes  its  embellifliments  to  the  policy  of  the  Arra- 
gonian  kings,  who  refided  here  to  fecure  the  allegiance  of 
the  Pugliefe.  In  the  cathedral,  which  is  remarkable  for  its 
antique  granite  columns,  Ferdinand  I.  was  crowned.  In 
the  market-place  Hands  a coloflal  bronze  ftatue,feventeenfeet 
three  inches  high,  reprefenting,  as  it  is  fuppofed,  the  em- 
peror Heraclius,  who  began  his  reign  in  1610.  The  citadel 
is  fpacious,  and  commands  the  port,  conlirting  of  feveral  ir- 
regular piers,  but  without  anyfhelter  from  the  north  wind, 
which  iweeps  the  whole  bafon.  The  exports  from  this 
place  are  fait,  corn,  almonds,  and  liquorice,  which  latter  grows 
ipontaneoufly  in  the  fwamps.  During  the  hot  months  the 
air  is  accounted  unwholefome.  Barletta  is  faid  to  have  de- 
rived its  name  from  a tower,  or  drinking-houfe,  fituate  on 
the  road  to  Cannae,  having  for  its  fign  a barrel,  “ barilletta;” 
and  when  the  cities  of  Cannae  and  Canofa  fell  to  decay,  and 
the  advantages  of  trade  drew  people  to  the  coaft,  a nume- 
rous colony  gathered  round  this  tower,  and  in  484,  pope 
Gelafius  confecrated  a church  for  the  fettlers,  which  became 
the  cathedral  of  the  united  fees  of  Nazareth,  Cannae,  and 
Monteverde.  The  emperor  Frederick  added  greatly  to 
Barletta,  and  has  been  by  fome  called  its  founder.  Others 
fuppofe  it  to  have  been  the  Barduli  of  the  Itineraries.  In 
the  fifteenth  century,  Barletta  was  efteemed  one  of  the  four 
ftrongeft  fortrefies  in  Italy  ; the  other  three  being  Fabriano 
in  the  Marca,  Prato  in  Tufcany,  and  Crema  in  Lombardy. 
Swinb.  Trav.  vol.  i.  p.  275.  N.  lat.  410  30'.  E.  long.  160 
32'- 

BARLEY,  in  Botany,  a gramineous,  frumentaceous 
herb,  whofe  feeds  are  of  the  larger  fort,  being  covered  with 
a hulk,  growing  in  a fpike,  and  the  grains  bearded.  See 
Hordeum. 
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"Pearl  Barley,  and  French  Barley,  are  barley  freed 
from  the  hulk,  and  rounded  by  a mill  ; the  diftindtion  be- 
tween the  two  being,  that  the  pearl  barley  is  reduced  to  the 
fize  of  fmall  Ihot,  all  but  the  very  heart  of  the  grain  being 
ground  away.  In  mills  appropriate  to  this  purpofe,  the 
mill -Hone  is  rough-hewn  round  its  circumference;  and  in- 
ftead  of  an  under  ftone,  has  below  it  a wooden  cafe,  in 
'which  it  revolves,  and  which,  on  the  inlide,  is  lined  with 
a plate  of  iron  pierced  like  a grater,  with  holes  having  their 
ftiarp  edges  turned  upwards.  The  barley  is  thrown  upon 
the  Hone,  which,  as  it  runs  round,  draws  it  in,  frees  it  from 
the  hulk,  and  rounds  it  ; after  which,  it  is  put  into  Heves, 
and  fifted.  The  firft  kind  of  barley-mills  is  a German  in- 
vention. In  Holland,  the  firft  was  eredled  at  Saardam,  not 
earlier  than  the  year  1660.  This  mill,  which  was  at  firft 
called  the  Pellikaan,  fcarcely  produced  in  feveral  years  pro- 
fit fufficient  to  maintain  a family ; but  in  the  beginning  of 
the  laft  century,  there  were  at  Saardam  fifty  barley-mills, 
which  brought  confiderable  profit  to  their  proprietors. 

Barley,  in  Agriculture,  a well-known  kind  of  grain  from 
which  malt  is  made.  Miller  enumerates  four  different  forts 
of  this  ufeful  grain  : fpring  barley , long  eared  barley,  fprat- 
barley,  • and  winter  barley. 

The  fpring  barley  has  a double  row  of  beards  or  awns 
Handing  ere<ft.  This  is  the  fort  principally  cultivated  in  the 
fouthern  and  eaftern  diftridxs  of  both  England  and  Scotland, 
and  which  the  farmers  diftinguilh  into  two  different  kinds, 
the  common  and  the  rath-ripe  barley  ; but  the  two  forts  are 
in  reality  the  fame,  as  the  rath-ripe  is  only  an  alteration  of 
the  common  barley,  occafioned  by  being  long  cultivated 
upon  warm  gravelly  foils.  The  feed  of  this,  when  fown 
on  cold  or  ftrong  land,  will,  the  firft  year,  ripen  nearly  a 
fortnight  earlier  than  that  taken  from  ftrong  land,  and 
therefore  the  farmers  in  the  low  diftridbs  generally  purchafe 
their  feed  barley  from  the  warm  or  gravelly  lands  ; for 
when  cultivated  in  the  vales  two  or  three  years,  it  be- 
comes full  as  late  in  ripening  as  the  common  barley  of 
their  own  produce : on  the  other  hand,  the  farmers  on  warm 
gravelly  lands  are  obliged  to  procure  their  feed  barley  from 
the  ftrong  lands,  otherwife  their  grain  would  degenerate  in 
bulk  or  fulnefs,  which  by  this  change  is  prevented.  This 
fort  of  barley  is  eafily  diftinguifhed  as  above,  and  befides 
the  rind  is  much  thinner,  and  of  courfe  it  is  efteemed  better 
for  making  malt. 

The  long-cared  barley  is  likewife  cultivated  in  many  parts 
of  England,  and  is  a good  fort  ; but  fome  cultivators  ob- 
jeft  to  it,  becaufe  from  the  ears  being  long  and  heavy  they 
think  it  more  apt  to  lodge.  In  this  fort  of  barley,  the 
grains  are  regularly  ranged  in  a double  row,  lying  over  each 
other,  like,  the  tiles  of  a hcufe,  or  the  fcales  of  fifh.  It 
has  no  beards  or  awns  ; and  its  rind  is  very  thin,  and  there- 
fore it  is  efteemed  for  making  malt. 

The  fprat-barley , which  is  iometimes  aifo  called  Battledore, 
Fulham,  and  Putney  barley,  from  great  quantities  being  cul- 
tivated in  the  neighbourhoods,  oi  thofe  places,  has  fhorter 
and  broader  ears  than  either  of  the  former  forts  ; the  awns 
or  beards  are  longer,  which  tend  greatly  to  preferve  it  from 
the  birds,  and  the  grains  are  placed  together.  It  feldom, 
however,  grows  fo  tall  as  the  other  kinds  ; the  ftraw  is 
generally  coarfer,  and  therefore  not  fo  good  as  fodder  for 
cattle. 

The  winter  barley,  which  is  called  alfo  fquare  barley,  bear 
larky,  and  big,  is  feldom  cultivated  in  the  fouthern  parts  of 
England  ; but  in  the  northern  counties,  and  in  Scotland,  it 
is  the  Sort  generally  town,  as  being  much  hardier  than  the 
others.  There  are  two  kinds  of  this  barley,  the  one  with 
four  rows  of  grains,  and  the  other  with  fix,  the  latter  of 
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which  is  commonly  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  barley  big. 
The  grain  is  large  and  plump  ; but  the  rind  and  chaff  of 
it  being  thicker  than  that  of  either  of  the  preceding  forts, 
it  is  lei s efteemed  for  making  malt. 

Barley,  from  its  being  that  fort  of  grain  which  is  cor.fi- 
dered  next  in  value  to  wheat,  is  very  generally  cultivated. 
On  dry,  light,  mellow,  foils,  the  thinneft-rinded  and  largeft- 
bodied  barley,  which  is  always  efteemed  the  beft  in  quality, 
is  produced.  Even  light  poor  foils,  when  dry,  and  from 
nature  and  fttuation  warm,  yield  barley  which  is  fuperior  in 
quality  to  that  which  is  commonly  reaped  from  the  ftrongeft 
land  when  cold  or  of  a moift  nature. 

In  the  corredled  report  of  Middlefex  it  is  obfervcd,  that 
the  tender  nature  of  this  plant,  in  its  infant 'Hate,  unfits  it 
lor  cold  and  compact  foils.-  It  thrives  beu  in  a foil  that  is 
moderately  dry  and  light,  as  a loamy  fand,  and  is  efteemed 
rather  a clean  crop.  As,  for  this  crop,  the  foil  is  generally 
well  tilled  late  in  the  fpring,  it  reduces  the  weeds  very  much  ; 
and  from  its  occupying  the  ground  only  four  months,  they 
have  not  time  to  recover  themfelves  and  perfett  their  feed. 
This  grain  may  and  frequently  is,  the  writer  fays,  fown 
after  every  kind  of  crop,  but  always  fucceeds  beft  after 
turnips,  peafe,  beans,  or  others  of  an  ameliorating  qua- 

In  the  preparation  for  this  gram,  the  foil  Ihould  invariably 
be  well  pulverized  and  rendered  light,  firft  by  a thin  plough- 
ing and  then  by  harrowing,  which  Ihould  be  followed  at  as 
great  a diftance  as  the  feafon  will  admit  by  a more  deep 
crofs  ploughing,  harrowing,  and  rolling.  The  feed  Ihould 
then  be  ploughed  in  with  a very  fmall  furrow,  and  immedi- 
ately afterwards  clover  feed  harrowed  in  with  ftiort-tined 
harrows,  which,  leaves  the  land  as  light  as  poftible.  The 
next  thing  to  be  done  is,  with  one  horfe  to  draw  a very 
light  roll  over  the  land,  in  order  to  prefs  the  mould  gently 
on  the  feeds.  Thefe  operations  promote  a more  certain, 
fpeedy,  and  equal  vegetation  lhan  can  be  procured  by  har- 
rowing in  the  feed.  Harrowing  in  the  feed  is,  however, 
the  more  ufual  method,  and  is,  he  thinks,  the  caufe  of  much 
grain  being  loft,  and  alfo  of  the  crop  being  often  of  two 
or  three  growths.  Many  farmers  poftpone  the  laft  rolling 
until  the  firft  leaves  of  the  feeds  are  up,  but,  it  is  believed, 
more  from  the  hurry  of  the  feafon  than  from  choice.  This 
perfeft  tillage  feldom  fails  to  fecure  a good  crop  of  barley, 
and  a plant  of  clover. 

In  the  event  of  land-fprings,  or  excefiive  rains,  it  may  be 
advifable  not  to  plough  the  land  flat,  but  into  ridgelets  of 
about  eighteen  inches  wide.  Thefe  will  drain  themfelves 
dry  in  any  weather,  at  leaft  fo  much  fo,  that  two  or  three 
diy  days  will  prepare  the  foil  for  harrowing  previous  to  the 
fecor.d  ploughing  ; and  if  the  feafon  Ihould  ftill  continue 
favourable,  the  land  on  fuch  fecond  ploughing  might  be 
laid  up  in  a fimilar  manner  till  fowing-time  ; when  two  or 
three  days  more  of  fine  weather  would  render  it  fit  to  be 
harrowed  or  fcuffted  down,  and  for  ploughing  in  the  feed  i 
otherwife  a third  ploughing  may  be  given,  and  the  feed  be 
harrowed  m ; yvhich  laft  is  coniidered  the  better  prafiice, 
where  the  foil  is  not  quite  fo  dry  as  could  be  wiflied.  Scuf- 
fling the  land,  inftead  of  the  fecond  ploughing,  would  in 
fine  feafons  difpatch  the  work,  and  be  a faving  of  experce. 
In  the  cleaneft  foil  it  would  be  equal  to  crols  ploughing, 
and  in  foils  not  quite  free  from  root-weeds  it  would  be 
much  more  ufeful  by  bringing  them  within  reach  of  the 
harrows.  It  will  perform  more  than  double  the  quantity  of 
work  with  the  fame  number  of  men  and  horfes,  and  leave 
the  land  equally  ready  for  the  harrow  and  roller  before  fow- 
ing  the  feed. 

The  author  of  the  Synopfis  of  Hulbandry  obferves,  how- 
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ever,  that  it  is  improper  to  fow  clover  among  barley  on 
rich  land,  becaufe  the  natural  fertility  of  the  foil  haftens  on 
the' vegetation  of  the  grafs,  which  will  before  harveft  have 
advanced  to  a confiderable  height  among  the  corn,  and  will 
occafion  a longer  time  to  be  necellary  for  drying  the  fwath  ; 
and  thus,  by  lying  abroad  longer  than  would  otherwife  have 
been  required/ a total  deffruftion  of  the  crop  may  enfue ; but 
inthofe  lands,  where  there  is  not  the  danger  of  lo  luxuriant 
an  increafe,  clover,  trefoil,  and  other  grafs-feeds  may,  he 
thinks,  often  be  fawn  among  barley ; and  if  a favourable  time 
can  be  procured  tor  harvefting  it,  the  ftraw  may  oe  greatly 
improved  by  the  mixture  of  the  clover  or  other  graifes,  and 
become  then  a valuable  fodder  in  the  winter ; but  barley- 
liraw  limply  is,  he  fays,  the  moil;  ordinary  cattle-food  of  any. 

Where  barley  fncceeds  turnips,  the  land  is  fometimes 
only  once  ploughed  ; hut  the  author  of  modem  agriculture 
fays  that  it  is  a much  better  method  to  plough  it  twice,  flrft 
carlv  in  the  fpring,  and  again  before  fowing  the  feed.  This 
lait  is  the  practice  in  Norfolk,' where  that  fpecies  of  grain 
is  cultivated  in  a more  perfect  manner  and  to  a greater  ex- 
tent after  turnips,  than  perhaps  in  any  other  diftritt.  But 
when  barley  is  fown  after  peaie,  beaus,  or  oats,  the  land  is 
commonly  firft  ploughed  in  autumn  ; and  the  attentive  far- 
mer always  takes  care  on  this  occafion  to  plough  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  expofe  as  great  an  extent  of  furface  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  air  and  fro  ft  as  poflible,  and  at  the  fame  time 
to  form  the  ridges  in  fuch  a wav  as  to  prevent  the  field  from 
receiving  any  damage  from  exceffive  rains  during  winter. 
The  fecond  ploughing  is  given  immediately  after  the  oat- 
feeding is  finifhed.  This  ploughing  is  intended  to  anfwer 
two  purpofes  ; in  the  firft  place,  to  loofen  the  couch-grafs 
and  other  ro'ot-wfeds  where  they  abound,  fo  that  they  may 
be  eaiily  taken  out  by  the  harrows,  which  are  immediately 
afterwards  applied  ; and  in  the  iecond  place,  to  reduce  the 
foil  to  a finer  tilth,  whereby  the  feed-weeds  are  encouraged 
to  vegetate,  and  which  the  fubfequent  ploughing  and  har- 
rowing at  feed-time  effectually  deftroy. 

Tills  fort  of  grain  is  alfo  frequently  fown  after  wheat, 
when  the  fame  mode  of  culture  as  juft  mentioned  is  adoDl  ed. 
But  however  common  this  rotation  of  cropping  may  be  in 
iome  diftriCts,  there  is  no  good  reafon,  he  fays,  why  it 
fhouid  be  recommended  to  the  general  notice  of  farmers. 
Bor  two  white  corn  crops  fucceeding  each  other  is  undoubt- 
edly an  erroneous  method,  both  for  profit  and  improvement. 
Befides,  it  moftly  happens,  that  where  barley  fncceeds 
wheat,  the  crop  is  in  fome  meafnre  blighted,  many  of  the 
ftalks  becoming  white  about  the  month  of  July  ; and  where 
there  are  any  grains  in  the  ears,  they  are  fhrivelled  and 
rover  come  to  maturity,  though  the  foil  may  be  well  fuited 
to  the  production  of  this  fort  of  grain. 

The  author  of  the  Survey  of  Middlefex  indeed  thinks, 
from  t!ie  nature  of  corn  crops,  that  barley  ought  not  on  any 
nccount  to  be  fown  after  either  wheat,  lye,  or  oats ; a 
much  better  praftice  being  to  fow  it  after  turnips,  potatoes, 
carrots,  tares,  &c.  and  in  iome  cafes,  after  hemp,  flax,  and 
rape.  J he  land  fhouid  not  receive  any  further  manure  than 
what  was  laid  on  for  the  preceding  crop,  together  with  the 
dung  and  urine  depofited  by  cattle  during  the  time  they  are 
eating  the  green  crops  off  the  lands. 

The  feed  feafon  for  barley  begins,  in  moil  of  the  fouth- 
eru  counties,  about  the  firft  week,  of  March,  and  terminates 
in  the  more  northern  ones,  towards  the  middle  of  June. 
But  from  the  middle  of  March  to  the  end  of  April  may  be 
reckoned  the  chief  barley  feed  feafon,  as  within  thefe 
periods  by  much  the  greateft  proportion  of  that  fpecies  of 
grain  is  put  into  the  ground. 
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The  writer  juft  mentioned  obferves,  that  barley,  though 
ufually  fown  during  the  months  of  March,  April,  and 
May,  has  fucceeded  when  put  in  the  firft  week  in  June  ; 
but  it  ought  to  be  fown  as  early  as  the  foil  is  fufficiently 
dry  and  in  condition  to  receive  it,  and  the  prior  at- 
tention which  is  due  to  the  oat,  tare,  and  other  crops  will 
permit.  Let  it  always  be  kept  in  mind,  fays  he,  that  bar- 
ley will  bear  late  lowing  much  better  than  thofe  crops. 
Both  the  four  and  fix-rowed  kinds  of  barley  are  frequently 
fown  in  the  autumn  nearly  at  the  fame  time  with  wheat, 
not  only  in  temperate  climates,  but  alio  in  very  cold  coun- 
tries ; their  hardinefs  being  fuch  as  to  bear  the  feverity  of 
the  winter  feafon  even  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  the 
northern  countries.  In  hot  countries  they  are  moftly  fown 
in  January,  February,  and  March. 

All  the  other  forts  are  fown  in  the  fpring  of  the  year  in 
a dry  time,  as  lias  been  already  feen  ; when  this  fort  of 
grain  is  fown  late  on  ftrong  clayey  foils,  if  the  feafon  does 
not  prove  very  favourable,  it  is  very  late  in  autumn  before 
it  is  fit  to  reap  or  mow,  unlefs  it  be  the  early  or  rath-ripe 
fort,  which  is  often  ripe  in  nine  weeks  from  the  time  of 
fowing. 

In  the  feventh  volume  of  the  Annals  of  Agriculture, 
Mr.  Young  gives  the  following  experiments  by  Mr.  Macro, 
on  early  and  late  fowing  of  barley;  on  Nov.  16,  1785, 
he  began  his  experiments  by  fowing  two  buftiels  of  barley, 
which  he  harrowed  in  on  clover  land  that  bad  been  folded 
the  fame  as  for  wheat ; the  firft  fowing,  therefore,  had  only 
one  earth.  The  barley  came  up  about  a week  fooner  than 
the  wheat  by  the  fide  of  it,  which  was  fown  the  fame  day, 
and  was  exceedingly  flourifhing  till  the  firft  ftiarp  froft  fet 
in,  which  damaged  the  blade,  but  did  not  feem  to  affedl  the 
root.  As  near  the  middle  of  December  as  the  weather 
would  permit,  be  fowed  two  bufhele  more,  on  exactly  the 
fame  quantity  of  ground,  and  fome  about  the  middle  of  every 
month,  till  the  month  of  May  1786.  This  and  every  fow- 
ing after,  it  had  two  earths  ; one  call,  or  half  the  feed,  was 
ploughed  in,  and  the  other  half  harrowed  in  ; all  the  land 
was  folded  alike  in  the  month  of  November.  The  fecond 
{harp  froft  killed  fome  of  this  fowing,  and  a good  deal  of 
that  fown  in  November  ; but  they  both,  with  that  fown  in 
January,  feemed  to  fuffer  ftill  more  by  the  fharp  cutting 
winds  in  the  month  of  March,  when  there  was  no  fnow  to 
cover  the  blade,  and  it  was  injured  by  the  froft  The  fow- 
ings  in  February  and  March  loft  few,  if  any  of  their  plants, 
and,  what  was  fomewhat  remarkable,  were  both  forward 
enough  to  be  harvefted  on  the  fame  day  with  the  three 
preceding  fowings.  That  fown  in  April  was  full  a fort- 
night later  ; and  that  fown  in  May,  there  not  being  any  fo 
late  fown  in  the  neighbourhood,  was  entirely  deftroyed  by 
vermin. 

As  he  fome  years  before  intended  trying  the  fame  experi- 
ment, but  was  difappointed  of  knowing  the  event  by  the 
ftupidity  of  his  workmen,  he  determined  this  time  to  prevent 
any  miftakes  by  mixing  the  different  parcels  in  the  barn,  to 
threfh  enough  of  the  different  fowings  in  the  field  to  fatisfy 
himfelf  which  was  the  moft  profitable  crop,  and  accordingly 
attended  the  threfher  the  whole  day  himfelf.  As  it  was  not 
at  all  neceffary  for  the  experiment  to  threfh  the  whole  crop, 
he  took  three  fwaths  of  each  fowing  twelve  yards  in  length, 
on  the  loweft  part  of  the  land,  where  he  thought  the  foil 
was  the  moft  equal  for  the  purpofe  of  the  experiment,  which, 
he  fhouid  have  obferved  before,  were  by  the  fide  of  each 
other  on  the  fame  piece  of  land.  Fie  had  every  parcel 
dreffed  and  put  into  a fack  by  itfelf  as  foon  as  threfhed,  and 
the  account  flood  thus : 
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The  laft  fowing,  as  obfcrved  above,  was  entirely  deftroyed 
by  the  rooks;  he  believes  it  had  not  been  fown  more  than 
three  days  before  they  began  to  ferape  and  pick  it  up,  and 
completely  devoured  it.  It  was  the  lame  with  the  very 
early  fo wings,  but  that  he  expended,  and  was  guarded 
againft.  It  may  however  ferve  he  thinks,  as  a leffon  to 
young  farmers,  that  although  early  fowing  may  in  moft 
cafes  be  profitable,  yet  it  will  not  anfwer  in  large  open 
fields,  where  the  lands  are  intermixed,  unlefs  neighbours  fow 
at  the  fame  time  ; for,  if  only  one  farmer  fows  early,  he 
in  nit  have  as  many  keepers  as  he  has  pieces  of  land. 
The  barley  of  all  the  fovvings  was  of  the  Zealand  flock. 
On  the  fame  piece  of  land  on  which  he  tried  the  above 
experiments,  which  was  a deep  fund,  value  about  fix 
or  feven  {hillings  per  acre,  he  tried  two  others,  one  about 
ten  years  fince,  with  chalk  from  different  pits,  fome 
of  which  w as  a dry  chalk,  and  others  greafy;  he  carried 
only  one  load  of  each  iort,  and  laid  it  about  the 
thicknefs  of  {eventy  loads  to  an  acre.  Neither  of  them  did 
the  leaf!  good,  for  he  could  not  tell  by  any  of  the  crops 
fince,  without  looking  at  the  foil,  where  they  were  laid. 
The  other  was  by  deep  ploughing,  in  the  autumn  of  1785, 
when  he  fowed  part  of  the  piece  with  wheat,  by  going  with 
a fecond  plough  after  the  firft  for  one  fleatch  only,  and 
railing  about  three  or  four  inches  of  foil  that  had  never  been 
turned  up  before;  on  viewing  it  about  midfummer  he  could 
not  find  where  it  was  by  any  apparent  difference  in  the 
crop,  nor  could  he  fee  that  the  barley  fown  in  January  was 
the  beft  crop.  By  the  fame  rule,  when  he  began  to  try  the 
experiment  before,  that  fown  in  February  was  the  beft,  and 
it  appeared  fo  on  view,  he  remembers,  all  the  fummer. 

The  quantity  of  feed  barley  allowed  to  the  acre  varies  very 
much;  and  depends  not  only  on  the  quality  of  the  land  and 
the  feafon,  but  on  what  was  the  preceding  crop,  and  alfo  on 
the  condition  of  the  land  for  receiving  the  feed.  When  bar- 
ley fucceeds  turnips,  the  land  being  then  in  the  beft  ftate 
for  the  feed,  a lefs  quantity  is  neceffary  than  if  it  were  to  be 
fown  after  two  or  three  fucceffive  white  corn  crops.  The 
ufual  allowance  to  the  acre  is  from  three  bufhels  and  a half 
to  five ; but  four  bufhels  and  a peck  may  be  confidered  as 
the  general  average,  fo  large  a quantity  as  five  bufhels 
being  never  fown  but  on  lands  exhaufted  and  worn  out  by 
improper  cropping. 

Mr.  Middleton  remarks  (in  bis  Survey  of  Middlefex)  that 
early  fowing  requires  lefs  feed  than  late ; but  on  a medium 
foil  in  proper  condition,  fown  broad-caft,  in  March  three 
and  a half,  in  April  four,  and  in  May  four  and  a half 
bufhels  per  acre  are  fufficient.  A rich  loil  makes  fuch 
a great  difference,  that  it  can  hardly  be  fown  too  thin ; even 
one  bufhel  and  a half  early  fown,  has  produced  as  much  as 
could  ftand;  whereas  had  three  or  four  bufhels  been  fown, 
the  crop  would  have  been  lodged,  and  of  a very  reduced  value. 

It  isob  erved  by  Mr.  Donaldfon,  that  if  a ftatement  of 


the  average  returns  of  bailey  by  the  acre  was  confined  to 
England  and  the  fouth  of  Scotland,  it  might  be  rated  at 
thirty-two  bufhels ; but  when  Wales  and  the  north  of 
Scotland  are  included,  where,  owing  to  the  imperfect  modes 
of  culture  ftill  praiftifed,  the  crops  are  very  indifferent, 
the  general  average  over  the  whole  will  not  probably  ex- 
ceed twenty-eight  bufhels  the  acre.  The  author  of  the 
Agricultural  Report  of  Middlefex  ftates  it  as  varying  in 
England  from  fifteen  to  feventy-five  bufhels  per  acre. 
The  average  produce  of  the  county  of  Middlefex,  he 
fays,  is  about  four  quarters  of  corn  and  two  loads  of 
ftravv  per  acre.  The  ftraw  ufually  fells  at  about  a guinea 
a load  delivered  in,  which,  with  chaff  and  thin  grain,  is 
equal  to  one  lhilling  and  fixpenee  per  bufhel  on  the  corn  ; 
and  as  the  corn  has  averaged  three  (hillings,  together  they 
produce  four  (hillings  and  fix-pence  per  bufhel,  or  fevea 
pounds  four  (hillings  per  acre. 

The  ultimate  deftination  of  barley  to  be  converted  into 
beer  and  fpirits,  he  fays,  raifes  the  value  of  this  crop  to 
more  money  per  acre  than  that  of  any  other  grain.  For 
after  the  farmer  has  difpofed  of  it,  the  maltfter,  brewer, 
diftiller,  rectifier,  and  victualler,  fucceffively  draw  the 
wages  of  labour  and  profit  from  it  before  it  comes  to 
the  confumer.  Includng  a revenue  of  five  millions  and 
one  quarter  a year,  which  it  nets  to  government,  but 
which  cofts  the  fubjeft  between  fix  and  feven  millions, 
its  entire  expence  to  the  confumer  at  this  time  is  not 
lefs  than  thirty  pounds  an  acre.  He  underftands  that  por- 
ter is  brewed  in  the  ratio  of  162  gallons  from  one  quarter 
of  malt : and  is  fold  by  the  retailer  after  the  rate  of  one 
(hilling  and  two-pence  per  gallon,  which  produces  nine 
pounds  nine  (hillings ; dedudt  the  value  of  the  hops,  and 
there  remains  upwards  of  a guinea  a bufnel  for  the  malt,  or 
full  thirty  pounds  an  acre.  In  the  article  of  fpirits,  he 
thinks,  it  muft  neceffariiy  yield  much  more.  According  to 
Mr.  Donaldfon,  barley  is  applied  to  various  ufes.  In  Wales, 
Weftmoreland,  Cumberland,  and  in  the  north,  as  well  as  in 
feveral  parts  of  the  weft  of  Scotland,  the  bread  ufed  by  the 
great  body  of  the  inhabitants  is  made  chiefly  from  barley. 
Large  quantities  of  the  barley  cultivated  in  England  are 
converted  into  beer,  ale,  porter,  and  what  is  called  Britifti 
fpirits,  as  Englifh  gin,  Englifli  brandy,  &c.  The  remainder, 
beyond  what  is  neceffary  for  feed,  is  made  into  meal,  and 
partly  confumed  in  bread  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  above 
diftricts,  and  partly  employed  for  the  purpofe  of  fattening 
black-cattle,  hogs,  and  poultry.  There  is  a much  greater 
(bare  of  the  Scotch  barley  confumed  in  diftillation  in  pro- 
portion to  the  quantity  cultivated,  than  there  is  in  England. 
Exclufive  of  what  is  ufed  for  feed,  the  Scotch  barley  is 
either  converted  into  beer  or  ale;  or  made  into  pot  barley, 
or  into  meal,  for  the  life  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  more  re- 
mote and  lefs  cultivated  parts  of  the  kingdom;  or,  laftly, 
into  whifkey. 

In  the  Report  of  Middlefex  it  is  alfo  ftated,  that  much  of 
the  moft  ordinary  barley  is  given  to  poultry  ; the  reft  is  fold 
to  the  maltfters,  except  fo  much  as  is  referved  for  feed. 

In  refpedt  to  pearl  barley  it  is  obferved,  that  a mill  to 
manufacture  it  coils  about  twenty  pounds.  A ton,  or  160 
ftone,  of  pearl  barley  fells  for  twenty  three  pounds,  which  is 
rather  under  three  (hillings  a ftone,  or  thirteen  (hillings  and 
four-pence  a bufhel.  Twenty-three  ftone  and  a half  of 
common  barley  produces  five  ftone  and  a half  of  pearl  bar- 
ley by  the  common  method  of  manufacturing  it;  but  by  an 
addition  to  the  mill,  which  would  only  coft  two  pounds,  the 
barley  corn  would  be  fplit,  and  then  the  fame  quantity 
would  yield  nine  ftone  of  pearl  barley.  This  is  ftated  on 
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the  authority  of  evidence  before  a committee  of  the  Lon- 
don Society  of  Arts. 

With  regard  to  the  choice  of  feed  barley,  it  is  neceffary  to 
obferve  that  the  belt  grain  for  fowing  is  that  which  is  free 
from  blacknefs  at  the  tail,  and  is  of  a pale  lively  yellow  co- 
lour, intermixed  with  a bright  whitilh  call:  and  if  the  rind 
be  a little  Ihrivelled,  it  is  fo  much  the  better,  as  it  {hows 
that  it  has  fweated  ia  the  mow,  and  is  a fure  indication  that 
its  coat  is  thin.  The  hulk  of  thick-rinded  barley  being  too 
ftiff  to  fhrink,  will  lie  fmooth  and  hollow  even  when  the 
infide  flour,  has  fhrunk  from  it. 

The  neceffity  of  a change  of  feed  from  time  to  time,  by 
fowing  that  or  the  growth  of  a different  foil,  as  has  been 
•bferved,  is  in  no  inllance  more  evident  than  in  the  culture 
of  this  grain,  which  otherwife  becomes  coarfer  and  coarfer 
.every  year.  But  in  this,  as  well  as  in  all  other  grain,  the 
utmoft  care  fnould  be  taken  that  the  feed  be  full  bodied. 

It  is  eafy  to  fuppofe  that  barley,  like  wheat,  may  be  bene- 
fited by  being  lleeped  before  it  is  fown.  For  as  rain  cannot 
always  be  depended  upon  foon  after  the  fowing.  of  fpring 
corn,  there  is  furely  an  equal  feafon  for  extending  the  prac- 
tice to  thefe  forts  of  grain  as  well  as  thofe  which  are  fown 
iu  autumn.  Liming  indeed  may  hurt  barley  in  fome  cafes, 
but  a little  fprinkling  of  foot  bids  fair  for  improving  it,  at 
leall  it  may  prevent  infects  from  preying  upon  the  feed. 

Mr.  Middleton  indeed  remarks,  that  tiie  feed  is  never 
lleeped,  and  yet  the  farmers  are  continually  complaining  of 
its  coming  up  at  different,  periods,  thus  producing  two 
crops  which  do  not  become  ripe  at  the  fame  time,  and  are 
injurious  to  the  fample.  Steeping  the  feed  a proper  num- 
ber of  hours,  which  might  be  afcertained  by  experiment, 
feems  (he  fays)  to  be  as  well  calculated  to  fecure  an  uniform 
vegetation  and  prevent  this  complaint,  as  poifoning  the 
feed  appears  to  be  to  keep  it  from  vermin. 

According  to  Miller,  the  common  method  is  to  fow  the 
barley-feed  with  a broad-caft  at  two  fowings  ; the  firft  be- 
ing harrowed  in  at  once,  but  the  fecond  not  until  the  feed  is 
buried.  The  common  allowance  of  feed  is  four  bufhels  to 
an  acre:  but  (.fays  he)  if  the  farmers  could  be  prevailed 
upon  to  alter  this  pradlice,  they  would  foon  find  their  ac- 
count in  it ; for  if  a third  part  of  that  quantity  be  fown, 
there  will  be  a much  greater  produce,  and  the  com  will  be 
much  lefs  liable  to  lodge,  as  he  has  many  times  experienced; 
lor  when  corn  or  any  other  vegetable  Hands  very  clofe,  the 
ftalks  are  drawn  up  weak,  and  thence  incapable  of  refilling 
the  force  of  the  winds,  or  fupporting  themfelves  under 
heavy  rains;  but  when  they  are  at  a proper  diftance,  their 
ftalks  will  be  rr  ore  than  twice  the  fize  of  the  other,  and 
therefore  are  feldorn  laid-  He  fays  he  has  frequently  ob- 
ferved  in  fields  where  there  has  been  a foot-path  through 
their  middle,  that  the  corn  which  has  flood  thin  on  each 
fide  of  the  path  has  Hood  upright,  when  all  the  reft  on 
both  fides  has  been  laid  flat  on  the  ground;  and  whoever 
will  give  himfelf  the  trouble  to  examine  thefe  roots  near  the 
path,  will  find  them  tiller  out,  that  is,  have  a greater  num- 
ber of  ftalks,  to  more  than  fo\;r  times  the  quantity  of  the 
other  parts  of  the  field.  He  has  feen  experiments  made  by 
fowing  barley  in  rows  acrofs  divers  parts  of  the  fame  field, 
and  the  grains  fown  thin  in  the  rows,  fo  that  the  roots  were 
three  or  four  inches  afunder  in  the  rows,  and  the  rows  a 
foot  diftant;  the  intermediate  fpaces  of  the  fame  field  were 
at  the  fame  time  fown  broad-caft  in  the  ufual  way.  The 
fuccefs  was  this  : the  roots  which  flood  thin  in  the  rows, 
tillered  out  from  ten  or  twelve  to  upwards  of  thirty  ftalks 
on  each  root;  the  ftalks  were  ftronger,  the  ears  longer,  and 
the  grains  larger,  than  any  of  thofe  fown  in  the  common 
.way;  and  when  thole  parts  of  the  field  where  the  corn  was 
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fown  in  the  ufual  way  have  been  lodged,  thefe  parts  fown 
thin  have  fupported  their  upright  polition  againft  wind  and 
rain,  though  the  rows  have  been  made  not  only  lengthways 
but  acrofs  the  lands  in  feveral  pofitions,  fo  that  there  could 
be  no  alteration  in  regard  to  the  goodnefs  of  the  land,  or 
the  fituation  of  the  corn.  Where  therefore  fuch  experi- 
ments have  been  made,  and  always  attended  with  equal  fuc- 
cefs, there  can  be  no  room  to  doubt  which  of  the  two  me- 
thods is  moll  eligible,  fince,  if  the  crops  were  only  fuppofed 
to  be  equal  in  both,  the  faving  two  thirds  of  the  corn  fown 
is  a very  great  advantage,  and  deferves  a national  confider- 
ation,  as  fuch  a faving  in  fcarce  times  might  be  of  very  great 
benefit  to  the  public.  This  faving  of  feed-corn  (fays  he) 
mull  be  underilcod  to  regard  fuch  as  is  fown  broad-caft; 
for  if  it  be  fown  in  drills,  an  eighth  part  of  the  feed  ufually 
fown  will  be  fufficient  for  an  acre  of  land,  and  the  produce  be 
greater;  for  all  forts  of  corn  are  naturally  inclined  to  fend 
out  feveral  ftalks  from  each  root,  which  they  rarely  fail  to 
do  where  the  roots  are  at  a proper  diftance  and  have  room; 
nor  do  the  ftalks  grow  in  this  cafe  near  fo  tall,  but  are  much 
ftronger  than  when  they  are  near  together,  when  they 
rarely  have  more  than  two  or  three  ftalks,  whereas  thofe 
roots  which  have  proper  room  feldom  have  lefs  than  ten  or 
twelve.  He  has  had  eighty  ftalks  upon  one  root  of  barley, 
which  were  ftrong,  produced  long  ears,  and  the  grain  was 
better  filled  than  any  he  ever  faw  grow  in  the  common 
method  of  hufbandry,  and  the  land  on  which  this  grew  was 
not  very  rich;  but  he  has  frequently  obferved  on  the  fides 
of  hot-beds  in  the  kitchen  gardens,  where  barley  ftraw  has 
been  ufed  for  covering  the  beds,  that  fome  of  the  grains 
left  in  the  ears  have  dropped  out  and  grown,  the  roots 
have  produced  from  thirty  to  fixty  ftalks  each,  and  thofe  have 
been  four  or  five  times  larger  in  fize  than  the  ftalks  ever  ar- 
rive at  in  the  common  way.  But  to  this,  he  knows,  it  may 
be  objected,  that  although  upon  rich  ground  in  a garden 
thefe  roots  of  corn  may  probably  have  fo  many  ftalks,  yet 
in  poor  land  they  will  not  have  fuch  produce;  therefore, 
unlefs  a greater  quantity  of  feeds  be  fown,  the  crop  will  not 
be  worth  Handing;  which  is  (he  fays)  one  of  the  greateft 
fallacies  that  can  be  imagined ; for  to  fuppofe  that  poor 
land  can  nourilh  more  than  twice  the  number  of  roots  in  the 
fame  fpace  as  rich  land,  is  fuch  an  abfurdity  as  one  could 
hrrdly  fuppofe  any  perfon  of  common  underitanding  guilty 
of:  and  yet  fo  it  is;  for  the  general  practice  is  to  allow  a 
greater  quantity  of  feed  to  poor  land  than  for  richer 
ground ; not  confidering  that  where  the  roots  Hand  fo 
clofe,  they  will  deprive  each  other  of  their  no-  ifhment, 
and  confequently  ftarve  themfelves,  as  is  al\._.ys  the  cafe 
when  the  roots  Hand  clofe,  which  any  perfon  may  at  firft 
fight  obferve  in  any  part  of  the  fields  where  the  corn  hap- 
pens to  fcatter  when  they  are  fowing  it:  or  in  places  where 
by  harrowing  the  feed  is  drawn  in  heaps,  thofe  patches 
will  ftarve,  and  never  grow  to  a third  part  of  the  fize  as  the 
other  parts  of  the  fame  field;  and  yet,  common  as  this  is, 
it  is  little  noticed  by  farmers,  otherwife  (fays  he)  they 
furely  would  not  continue  their  old  cuftom  of  fowing.  He 
has  made  many  experiments  for  feveral  years  in  the  pooreft 
land,  and  has  always  found  that  all  crops  which  were  fown 
or  planted  at  a greater  diftance  than  ufual,  have  fucceedea 
bell  upon  fuch  land;  and  he  is  convinced,  if  farmers  would 
be  prevailed  upon  to  quit  their  prejudices  -and  make  trial  of 
the  method  of  fowing  their  corn  thin,  they  would  foon  fee 
the  advantage  of  this  hufbandry. 

The  experiments  of  Mr.  Young,  however,  lead  us  to  a 
different  conclufion.  On  April  25th,  1791,  upon  a land 
of  moill  loam  on  a wet  marl  bottom,  worth  about  fixteen 
Ihillings  an  acre,  be  marked  four  beds,  each  eight  feet 
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long  by  three  feet  broad,  and  dibbled  them  with  four- 
rowed  barley. 

No.  j,  91  holes,  and  four  feeds  in  each  hole. 

2,  198  ditto,  three  feeds  in  each. 

3,  198  ditto,  one  feed  in  each. 

4,  198  ditto,  two  feeds  in  each. 

No  hoeing  given  ; but  before  they  ripened  a net  was  fuf- 
pended  over  the  whole,  to  guard  the  barley  from  the  ra- 
vages of  birds. 

On  Sept.  9th  he  reaped  them,  and  clipping  off  the  ears, 
weighed  them. 

No. 


3 

4 

In  No.  I 


28^  ounces. 

31- 

20f. 

24 


1 5 
24 

8 

16 


13  grains  of  feed  give  one  ounce  produce. 

19  grains  of  feed,  one  ounce  produce. 

3,  9^  ditto,  ditto. 

4,  i6\  ditto,  ditto. 

In  No.  1,  15  grains  of  fe  d per  fquare  foot. 

ditto,  ditto, 

ditto,  ditto, 

ditto,  ditto. 

It  feems  (fays  he)  remarkable,  that  comparing  No.  1 and 
4,  the  feed  are  nearly  the  fame,  yet  the  crop  is  different, 
and  very  coniiderably  in  favour  of  the  feed  being  crowded 
together  in  clufters,  rather  than  fpread  much  more  equally 
over  the  ground.  This  (continues  he)  is  a moll  Angular 
circumftance  ; it  coincides  very  much  with  the  modern 
practice  of  dibbling  wheat,  which  has  been  changed  gra- 
dually from  one  grain  in  a hole,  to  two,  three,  and  even 
four,  and  this  clufter-fowing  has  been  found  to  anfwer  beft. 
But  upon  what  principles  ? and  owing  to  what  caufe  ? 
Theory  would  feem  to  tell  us,  that  plants  Handing  Angle 
would  have  regular  fpaces  for  the  roots  to  feed  in,  without 
ffruggling  with  each  other  for  nourilhment : but  there  muff 
be  fome  other  circumffance  which  more  than  balances  this 
advantage.  The  farmers  fay  that  the  plants  afliff  each 
other:  but  how  ? Is  it  by  fhelter  ? is  it  by  an  accelerated 
fermentative  motion  from  additional  warmth  ? Very  ob- 
fcure  all  this,  but  highly  deferring  further  repeated  and 
varied  experiments.  Mere  quantity  of  feed  appears  to  have 
much  effect ; No.  2,  the  moff  feed,  has  of  all  the  greateft 
crpp. 

It  is  a common  practice  in  fome  parts,  to  fcatter  the 
dung  of  pigeons,  poultry,  See.  over  barley  and  other  grain 
after  they  are  fown  ; but  if  this  method  be  purfued,  care 
ffiouldbe  taken  to  fcatter  fuch  dungs  on  immediately, becaufe 
then  the  {hoot  will  eaffly  make  its  way  through  ; but  when 
laid  on  later,  it  is  apt  to  burn  up  and  deffroy  the  blades  of 
the  young  plants. 

It  often  happens,  on  the  more  ftiff  foils,  from  unfavourable 
weather  and  an  extremely  dry  fpring,  that  it  is  impoflible,  by 
the  common  method,  to  break  the  clods  and  prepare  the 
ground  fufficiently for  fowing barley ; in  whichcafeit  hasbeen 
the  ufual  method  to  break  the  clods  with  a large  beetle,  called 
from  its  ufe  a clotting-beetle : but  this  being  a very  expenfive 
and  tedious  method  of  preparing  land,  induced  the  ingenious 
Mr.  Randall  of  York  to  conffruft  an  inftrument,  which  he 
calls  a fpiky  roller , by  the  afiiftance  of  which  a large  quantity 
of  land  may,  in  fuch  a dry  feafon,  be  foon  reduced  to  an 
exceeding  fine  tilth,  with  very  little  trouble.  See  Spike 
Roller. 

After  the  barley  is  fown  and  harrowed  in,  the  ground 
fhould  be  rolled  after  the  Arft  fhower  of  rain,  to  break  the 
clods  and  lay  the  earth  fmooth,  which  will  render  it  eaAer 
to  mow  the  crop,  and  alfo  caufe  the  earth  to  lie  clqfer  to  the 


roots  of  the  corn,  which  may  be  of  great  fervicc  to  it  in  dry 
weather  : and  alfo  when  the  barley  has  been  up  three  weeks 
or  a month,  it  may  be  a good  method  fometimes  to  roll  it 
over  with  a weighty  roller,  which  will  again  prefs  the  earth 
clofe  to  the  roots  of  the  corn,  and  thereby  prevent  the  fun 
and  air  from  penetrating  the  ground  in  dry  feafons  ; and 
this  rolling  of  it  before  it  ftalks,  may  likewife  caufe  it  to 
tiller  out  into  a greater  number  of  ffalks  ; fo  that  if  the 
plants  fhould  be  thin,  it  may  caufe  them  to  fpread  fo  as  to 
All  the  ground,  and  likewife  ftrengthen  the  Items. 

If  the  corn  fhould  grow  too  rank,  as  is  fometimes  the 
cafe  in  a wet  fpring,  mowing  is  then  much  better  than  feed- 
ing it,  becaufe  the  feythe  takes  off  only  the  rank  tops,  but 
the  fheep  feed  upon  all  indifferently  ; nor  fhould  they  even 
in  any  cafe  be  left  upon  it  too  long,  becaufe,  being  particu- 
larly fond  of  the  fweet'  end  of  the  ftalk  next  the  root, 
they  bite  fo  clofely  as  to  injure  the  future  growth  of  the 
plant. 

Barley  is  ripe  when  the  red  roan , as  the  farmers  term  it 
(a  reddifh  colour  on  the  ear),  is  gone  off,  or  when  the  ears 
droop  and  fall  as  it  were  double  againft  the  ftraw,  and  the 
ffalks  have  loft  their  verdure.  If  it  be  full  of  weeds,  it 
muff  lie  in  the  fwath  till  they  are  dry.  It  is  not  apt  to 
filed,  but  in  wet  weather  it  will  be  apt  to  fprout  or  grow 
mufty  ; and,  therefore,  every  fair  day  after  rain  it  Aiould  be 
fhook  up  and  turned  ; and  when  it  is  tolerably  dry,  let  it 
be  made  up  into  fliocks  : but  be  careful  never  to  houfe  it 
till  thoroughly  dry,  left  it  mow-burn,  which  will  make  it 
malt  worfe  than  if  it  had  fpired  in  the  Aeld. 

Barley,  Caujllc  Indian.  See Verbascum  Sevadilla. 

Barley  Water  ( Decoctmn  Hordei  P.  Land ■ & Ed.)  It 
is  of  fome  confequence  that  the  preparations  which  generally 
fall  under  the  care  of  the  nurfe,  fhould  be  made  with  as 
much  attention  as  thofe  of  the  apothecary.  Barley  water, 
either  by  itfelf  or  with  a variety  of  additions,  forms  an  agree- 
able and  valuable  drink  for  the  Ack  room.  When  prepared 
in  the  following  manner,  it  is  fmooth,  uniform,  and  palatable. 
Take  of  pearl-barley  two  ounces,  water  Ave  pounds  : Arft 
waflr  the  barley  from  the  mealy  matter  that  adheres  to  it, 
with  fome  cold  water  ; then  boil  it  a little  with  about  half  a 
pound  of  water  toextraft  this  colouring  matter;  throw  this 
away,  and  put  the  barley  thus  purifted  into  Ave  pounds  of 
boiling  water,  which  is  to  be  boiled  down  to  one  half,  and  . 
ftrained. 

Barley  Water  Compound.  ( Decocium  Hordei  Comp'Jllum  P. 
Land.)  Take  of  the  preceding  barley  water  two  pints  ; 
fliced  Ags  two  ounces  ; liquorice  root,  fliced  and  bruifed, 
half  an  ounce  ; raiftns,  Honed,  two  ounces  ; water  one  pint  ; 
boil  to  two  pints,  and  ftrain.  This  decoftion  is  more  tafte- 
ful  than  the  former,  and  is  very  palatable  ; it  forms  a 
good  demulcent  liquor  in  fore  throats  of  every  kind,  and  is 
very  conftderably  nourifhing.  It  is  apt,  however,  to  cloy 
the  ftomach  if  taken  in  large  quantity  ; lemon  juice,  or  any 
other  acid,  may  be  added  to  it  with  advantage. 

Barle Y-bird,  in  Ornithology,  a name  given  in  Suffex  to 
the  Sjhin. 

Barley-ccu-w  is  ufed  to  denote  a long  meafure,  contain- 
ing in  length  the  third  part  of  an  inch,  ana  in  breadth  the 
eighth. 

The  French  carpenters  alfo  ufe  barley-corn,  grain  d’orge, 
as  equivalent  to  the  line  or  the  twelfth  part  of  an  inch. 

Barley -corn,  grain  d’orge,  \%  alfo  ufed,  in  Building,  for  a 
little  cavity  between  the  mouldings  of  joiners’  work,  ferv- 
ing  to  feparate  or  keep  them  afunder  ; thus  called  be- 
caufe made  with  a kind  of  plane  of  the  fame  name. 

BARLEY-yhgYir.  See  Sugar. 

Barle Y-cove,  in  Geography,  a creek  on  the  fouth-weft 
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coaft  of  Ireland,  between  Mizen-head,  the  Notium  of  Pto- 
ltxny,  and  Browhead  in  the  county  of  Cork.  N.  lat.  510 
?4'.  W.  long.  90  40'. 

BARLOWE,  William,  in  Biography,  was  a defcen- 
dant  of  the  ancient  family  of  the  Barlowes  in  Wales,  and  bom 
in  the  county  of  Effex.  He  was  at  firft  a monk  in  the 
Auguftine  monaftcry  of  St.  Ofith  in  Effex  ; and  having 
-commenced  his  education  in  this  place  he  hnifhed  it  at  Ox- 
ford, where  he  obtained  the  degree  of  dodtor  in  divinity. 
He  afterwards  became  prior  of  the  canons  of  his  order  at 
Bifham  in  Berkshire,  and  at  the  diffolution  of  the  monafte- 
ries  he  refigned  hishoufe,  and  prevailed  on  many  abbots  and 
priors  to  follow  his  example.  In  1535  he  was  appoint- 
ed bifhop  of  St.  Afaph,  and  in  1536  tranflated  to  St.  Da- 
vid’s, where  he  formed  the  unfuccefsful  project  of  removing 
the  epifcopal  fee  to  Caermarthen,  asbeing  fituated  more  in  the 
centre  of  the  diocefe.  He  was  a favourite  of  king  Henry 
VIII.,  and  was  employed  by  him  in  the  matter  of  his  di- 
vorce ; and  he  was  alfo  much  efteemed  by  lady  Ann  Boleyn. 
In  I547,  he  was  tranflated  to  Bath  and  Wells  ; but  as  he 
was  attached  to  the  proteflant  religion,  he  was  deprived  of 
his  bifhopric  in  1553,  ypon  queen  Mary’s  acceffion,  on 
pretence  of  his  being  married,  and  committed  to  the  Fleet 
prifon.  Having  made  his  efcape  from  confinement,  he  re- 
tired with  many  others  to  Germany  ; where  he  remained  in 
a poor  and  dillreffed  condition  till  the  happy  inauguration 
of  queen  Elizabeth.  On  this  occafion  he  returned  to  his 
native  country,  and  in  1559  was  promoted  to  the  fee  of  Chi- 
chefter,  where  he  died  in  1568.  He  was  reckoned  a learned 
prelate ; but  appears,  notwithflanding  his  profefiion  of  the 
proteflant  religion,  not  to  have  poffeffed  the  fpirit  of  a mar- 
tyr. Beiides  other  pieces  which  he  wrote,  he  was  concern- 
ed in  thecompilation  of  the  treatife  entitled  “The  Godly  and 
Pious  Inflitution  of  a Ghriftian  Man,”  commonly  called  the 
“ Bifliop’s  Book,”  printed  at  Lo-adon  in  1537  ; and  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  VI.  he  is  faid  to  have  tranflated  into  Eng- 
lifli  the  “ Apocrypha”  as  far  as  the  book  of  Wifdom. 
He  had  five  daughters,  all  of  whom  were  married  to  bifliops. 
Biog.  Brit. 

Barlowe,  William,  fon  of  the  former,  was  born  in 
Pembrokefhire,  and  in  1560  entered  at  Baliol  college.  He 
afterwards  travelled,  and  became  fkilful  in  navigation.  On 
his  return  he  took  orders  in  1573,  and  obtained  feveral  pre- 
ferments in  the  church,  the  lail  of  which  was  that  of  the 
archdeaconry  of  Salifbury,  to  which  he  was  promoted  in 
1614.  He  died  at  Eafton  near  Winchefler  in  1625.  In 
his  acquaintance  with  the  nature  and  properties  of  the  load- 
itone,  he  ieems  to  have  preceded  Dr.  William  Gilbert,  and 
wrote  upon  this  fpbjedl  twenty  years  before  Gilbert’s  book 
was  publifhed.  He  was  the  firft  that  made  the  inclinatory 
inilrument  tranfparent,  and  to  be  ufed  hanging  with  a glafs 
on  both  fides  and  a ring  at 'the  top  ; and  lie  alfo  contrived 
to  hang  it  in  a compafs  box,  and  to  adapt  it  for  ufe  at 
fea.  He  was  alfo  the  firft  perfon  that  difeovered  the 
difference  between  iron  and  fteel,  and  their  refpedtive  tem- 
pers, for  magnetical  purpofes.  He  alfo  flievved  the  right 
method  of  touching  magnetical  needles,  and  {hewed  how 
to  piece  and  cement  load-ftones.  Moreover  he  explained 
the  reafon  why  a load-ftone  being  double  capped,  takes 
up  fo  great  a weight.  On  thefe  fubjedts  he  wrote  the 
following  books,  viz.  “ The  Navigator’s  Supply,  &c.”  qto. 
Eond.  1597  ; “ Magnetical  Advertifements,  &c.”  4to. 
Load.  1616  ; and  “ An  Anfwer  to  Dr.  Ridley’s  Animad- 
verlions  on  this  work.”  Biog.  Brit. 

BARLOW,  Thomas,  a learned  Englifh  bifhop  of 
the  17th  century,  was  born  at  Langhill  in  the  parifh  of 
Orton  in  Weftmorelund  in  1607,  and  educated  at  Queen’s 


college  in  Oxford.  In  1635,  he  was  appointed  reader  of 
metaphyfics  in  the  univerlity,  and  his  ltdlures  were  pub- 
lifhed. On  the  furrender  of  Oxford  to  the  parliament  in 
1646,  he  retained  his  fellowfbip,  and  in  1652  was  appointed 
keeper  of  the  Bodleian  library.  I11  1657,  he  was  choien 
provofl  of  his  college.  Upon  the  reftoration  he  contrived 
to  be  chofen  one  of  the  commiffioners  for  reftoring  the 
members  that  had  been  wrongfully  ejedted  in  1648,  and 
in  1660  was  created  dodtor  of  divinity  and  Margaret  pro-, 
feffor  in  that  department.  In  this  year  he  wrote  “ The 
Cafe  of  a Toleration  in  Matters  of  Religion,”  which  lie 
extended  farther  than  any  divines  of  that  age.  As  he 
was  diftinguifhed  for  his  fldll  in  the  civil  and  canon  law, 
he  was  often  applied  to  as  a cafnift  ; and  in  1671,  he  wrote 
Mr.  “ Cottington’s  Cafe  of  Divorce.”  In  1675,  he  was 
promoted,  notwithflanding  the  oppofition  of  archbifhop 
Sheldon,  to  the  bifhopric  of  Lincoln  ; and  after  his  ad- 
vancement wrote  feveral  pieces  particularly  againll  popery, 
which  ferved  to  found  the  alarm  with  refpect  to  the  danger 
of  a popifli  fucceffor.  However  on  the  acceffion  of  James 
II.,  he  was  one  of  the  molt  forward  in  procuring  thanks  to 
the  king  for  his  declaration  in  favour  of  liberty  of  con- 
lcience,  and  he  vindicated  the  regal  power  of  difpenling 
with  penal  laws;  which  condudt  fome  have  cenfured  as  ma- 
nifeftingan  unwarrantable  accommodation  to  the  times,  and 
others  have  aferibed  to  his  love  of  toleration.  With  the  re- 
volution he  adopted  its  principles,  and  avowed  his  allegiance 
to  the  fucceffors  of  James.  As  to  his  fentiments,  he  was  in 
theology  a rigid  Calvinifl : and  in  philofophy  a Uriel  Arif- 
totelian,  and  an  enemy  to  the  new  mode  of  experiment  en- 
couraged by  the  R.oyal  Society.  As  a bifhop  he  negledted 
his  duties  in  his  cathedral  and  diocefe,  and  reiided  conllantly 
at  his  manor  feat  at  Bugden  ; neverthelefs  his  tolerating 
fpirit  and  oppofition  to  popery  feem  to  have  produced  in 
the  author  of  the  “ Confeffional”  a lingular  predilection  in 
his  favour.  He  died  at  Bugden  in  1691,  in  the  85th  year 
of  his  age  ; and  he  was  eminently  diftinguifhed  by  his  learn- 
ing and  liberality.  The  works  of  this  bifhop,  printed  after 
his  death,  were  a volume  of  “ Cafes  of  Confcience,”  re- 
folved  by  him,  8vo.  1692;  and  his  “ Genuine  Remains,” 
8vo.  1639.  Biog.  Brit. 

Barlow,  Francis,  a painter  of  birds,  beafts,  and  fifh, 
was  born  in  Lincolnfhire,  and  excelled  in  drawing  every  fpe- 
cies  of  animals  with  great  correftnefs ; but  his  knowledge 
of  colouring  was  very  imperfedl.  This  artift  died  in  1702. 
Pilkington. 

BARM,  otherwife  called  yeaft  ; the  head  or  workings 
producing  by  the  fermentation  of  ale  or  beer.  It  is  the 
froth  that  forms  on  the  furface  of  beer  or  wine  of  grains 
during  their  fermentation  ; which,  mixing  with  dough, 
raifes  it  more  quickly  and  better  than  leaven,  and  makes 
the  lighteft  bread.  See  Leaven,  and  Yeast. 

BARMACH,  in  Geography,  a lofty  mountain  of  Perfia, 
in  the  province  of  Schirvan  near  theCafpian  fea. 

BARMANCOTTY,  a town  of  Afia,  in  the  country  of 
Thibet,  five  miles  fouth  of  Sirinagur,  and  thirteen  north  of 
Deuprag. 

BARMEA  Haven,  is  a large  bay,  fituated  about  four 
miles  S.W.  by  W.  from  cape  Machicaco,  two  leagues  N.E. 
by  N.  from  Placentia,  and  four  from  Bilboa. 

BARMEN,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Weft- 
phalia  and  duchy  of  Berg,  iituate  in  a fertile  valley  to 
which  it  gives  name,  five  miles  north  of  Launep. 

BAR-MINE  denotes  fuch  mine  or  ore  as  is  adjudged  at 
a court  of  barghmote. 

BARMOUTH,  in  Geography,  is  a fmall  watering  place  in 
the  parifh  of  Llanaber,  Merionethfhire,  North  Wales.  The 
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houfes  are  Angularly  placed  at  the  bottom  and  on  the  fide 
of  a deep  hill  which  overlooks  a narrow  winding  valley  to 
the  fouth,  and  the  bay  with  St.  George’s  channel  on  the 
weft.  The  fituation  of  the  houfes  affords  matter  of  afto- 
nifhment  to  molt  travellers  ; fome  being  placed  on  the  fands 
clofe  to  the  beach,  and  others  at  fuch  varied  heights  on  the 
rocks,  that  in  fome  of  the  winding  paths  a perfon  may  look 
into  the  door  of  one  houfe  on  his  right  hand,  and  down  the 
chimney  of  another  on  his  left.  This  place  is  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Mawddach,  which  at  high  tide  forms  a bay  of 
about  one  mile  over;  but  the  entrance  is  rather  unfafe  on 
account  of  the  fand  banks.  The  Welfh  call  it  Aber-maw, 
i.  e.  the  mouth  or  confluence  of  the  river  Maw.  Barmouth 
is  much  frequented  as  a convenient  bathing  place  during 
the  fumver  by  many  genteel  families.  Here  are  a few  ba- 
thing machines  for  the  ufe  of  ladies,  but  the  gentlemen 
commonly  bathe  from  the  coaft.  This  place  is  the  port  of 
Merionethfhire,  and  great  quantities  of  flannels  and  hofe  are 
annually  exported  hence.  Mr.  Pennant  flutes  that  forty 
thoufand  pounds’  worth  ol  the  former  and  ten  thoufand 
pounds’  worth  of  the  latter  have  been  (hipped  irom  this  port 
fin  one  year.  About  one  hundred  veffels  belong  to  this 
place,  fome  of  which  fail  up  the  river  nearly  to  Dolgelly. 

Not  far  from  Barmouth,  the  river  Mawddach  divides  into 
two  arms,  and  forms  a frnall  illand  called  Ynys  y Brawd,  or 
the  friar’s  ifland.  The  number  of  houfes  in  this  parifh  is 
317,  and  its  inhabitants  amount  to  1463.  Bingley’s  Tour 
round  North  Wales. 

BARN,  in  Rural  Economy,  a covered  building  conftruft- 
ed.for  the  purpofe  of  laying  up  and  preferving  all  forts  of 
grain,  hay,  ftraw,  &c.  Arable  as  well  as  hay  farms 
Should  in  general  be  provided  with  barns  proportioned  to 
the  quantity  of  grain  or  hay  they  produce  ; though  flnee 
the  practice  of  flacking  hay  and  grain  and  of  threfhing 
by  mills  has  become  more  general,  there  feems  to  be  much 
lefs  need  of  large  barns. 

Buildings  of  this  fort  fhould  have  a dry,  rather  elevated 
fituation  ; and  be  placed  on  the  north  or  north-eaft  fide  of 
the  farm  yard,  but  not  by  any  means  contiguous  to  the 
houfe  or  fuch  offices  as  are  connected  with  it. 

Barns  may  either  be  conft  ruffed  on  wooden  frames  and 
covered  on  the  outiides  with  weather  boarding,  or  built  of 
brick  or  ftone,  which  ever  the  country  affords  in  the  great- 
eft  plenty  ; but  in  either  cafe,  there  fhould  be  fuch  vent-holes 
er  openings  in  their  fides  or  walls  as  may  be  fufficient  to 
afford  free  admiffion  to  the  air,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
rhouldinefs  that  would  othervvife  from  the  lead  damp  lodge 
in  the  grain.  The  gable  ends  of  fuch  buildings  are  proba- 
bly always  beft  formed  of  brick  or  ftone,  on  account  of  their 
greater  folidity ; the  whole  may  be  roofed  with  either  thatchor 
tiles  as  can  be  molt  conveniently  procured.  They  fhould  have 
two  large  folding  doors  facing  each  other,  one  on  each  fide 
of  the  building,  for  the  convenience  of  carrying  in  or  out  a 
cart  or  waggonloadof  corn  in  (heaves  or  any  other  fort  of 
bulky  produce  : and  thefe  doors  fhould  be  of  the  fame 
breadth  with  the  threfhing  floor,  to  afford  the  more  light  and 
air  ; the  former  for  the  threfhers,  and  the  latter  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  winnowing  the  grain.  Over  the  threfhing  floor, 
and  a little  above  the  reach  of  the  flail,  poles  are  often  laid 
acrofs  from  one  beam  to  another,  tc  form  a kind  of  upper 
floor,  upon  which  the  tlirefher  may  throw  the  ftraw  or 
haulm,  to  make  an  immediate  clearing  till  he  has  time  to  flow 
it  properly  elfewhere  ; and  on  the  outfide  over  the  great 
doors,  it  is  fometimes  convenient  to-have  a large  pent  houfe, 
made  to  prole  ft  fufficiently  to  cover  a load  of  corn  or  hay, 
in  cafe  a fudden  ftorm  (liquid  come  on.  before  it  can  be 


houfed,  and  a’fo  to  fhefter  the  poultry  in  the  farm  yard 
from  too  great  heat  or  bad  weather  of  any  kind. 

It  was  formerly  much  the  cuftom  in  countries  that 
abounded  in  corn  to  have  feparate  barns  for  wheat,  for 
fpring-corn,  fuch  as  barley  and  oats,  and  for  peas,  tares, 
clover,  faintfoins,  &c.  but  where  the  grain,  hay,  and  other 
fimilar  produce  can  be  Hacked,  the  heavy  expence  ol  fo 
many  buildings  of  this  kind  may  be  avoided,  and  at  the 
fame  time  the  different  articles  be  preferred  with  equal 
fafety  and  convenience.  In  the  corn  barns  it  was  formerly  alfo 
much  the  cuftom  to  have  bays  or  large  feparate  chambers 
formed  in  their  fides  or  ends  for  the  purpofe  of  containing 
the  grain  when  threfhed  out,  ftraw,  and  other  articles  ; 
but  thefe  at  prefect  are  not  fo  much  in  ufe.  The  hay 
barns  fhould  conftantly  be  ccnftrufted  of  wood  and  not  made 
too  dole.  They  are  fometimes  formed  in  fuch  a manner 
as  to  be  capable  of  being  moved  to  different  places  by  hav- 
ing low  wheels  or  rollers  fixed  on  the  bottom  frame.  In 
grazing  farms  that  do  not  afford  a fupply  of  ftraw  for 
thatching  the  flacks  with,  moveable  roofs  erefted  on  ftrong 
upright  pofts  of  wood,  or  what  are  fometimes  termed  Dutch- 
barns  may  be  ufeful  ; as  they  may  be  raifed  or  lowered  at 
plealure  by  ferews  or  levers  fo  as  to  accommodate  them- 
felves  to  the  quantity  of  hay,  .either  in  proportion  to  the 
crop  or  its  confumptior.s  ; while  at  the  fame  time  they  are 
cheaper,  more  airy,  and  lefs  troublefome  in  cafe  of  heating,, 
than  dole  barns. 

It  is  obferved  in  the  fixteenth  volume  of  the  Annals  of 
Agriculture,  in  fpeaking  of  the  conftruftion  of  barns,  that 
the  underpinning  fhould  be  of  brick  or  ftone,  two  feet  high 
above  ground,  and  the  fides  boarded ; the  roof  ol  the 
barn  is  beft  covered  with  reed  or  ftraw,  and  thofe  of  the 
ftables  on  its  fides  with  date  or  glazed  tile  ; becaufe  they 
muft  be  more  fiat,  and  the  water  which  runs  from  the  roof 
of  the  barn  would  injure  moll  other  coverings.  At  each 
end  of  the  barn,  and  over  the  back  door,  fmall  doors  four 
feet  fquare  fhould  be  fixed  at  the  height  of  twelve  feet  from 
the  ground  ; the  two  former  for  putting  corn  in  at  the  ends, 
and  the  latter  for  filling  the  middle  of  the  barn  after 
the  bays  are  full.  All  the  bays  fliould  have  a floor 
of  clay  or  marie,  and  the  threfhing  floor  be  made  with 
hard  bricks,  which  will  be  iufficient  for  all  forts  of 
grain  except  wheat  and  rye  ; and  for  threfhing  them  it 
will  be  good  economy  to  have  planks  of  oak  or  red 
deal  well  fitted  together  and  numbered,  to  be  laid  down  oc- 
cailonally  and  confined  by  a frame  at  their  ends.  A barn 
built  on  fuch  a plan  would  hold  a great  deal  of  corn  and  be 
filled  moft  conveniently  ; and  if  the  itacksof  corn  were  built 
at  each  end,  they  might  be  taken  in  without  any  carting.  If 
more  buildings  are  requifite,  two  may  be  added  on  the  back 
fide  like  the  ftables  in  front ; othervvife  if  doors  are  made 
und  er  the  eaves  on  the  back  fide,  as  direfted  at  the  ends, 
and  flacks  be  placed  oppofite  to  them  juft  far  enough  to- 
avoid  the  eaves  dropping,  by  placing  a waggon  between 
them  and  the  barn  by  way  of  a ftage,  thefe  Hacks  may  be 
taken  in  without  carting  ; which  method  fpares  a great 
wafte  of  Corn  and  much  trouble.  The  fpars  of  the  roofs  of 
the  ftables  reft  upon  the  upper  cills  of  th,e  fides  of  the  barn, 
and  the  outfide  wall  of  the  ftables  is  eight  feet  high  ; the 
barn  fupplying  the  highell  fide  and  one  end  of  each  liable, 
and  the  ftables  in  return  are  buttreffes  to  the  barn  and 
ftrengthen  it  greatly. 

It  is  remarked  by  the  author  of  the  Agricultural  3urvey 
of  the  county  of  Somerfet,  that  the  praftice  lately  introdu- 
ced of  placing  barns  on  a declivity  cannot  be  too  much  re- 
commended ; as  a warm  commodious  range  of  flails  for  cat- 
tle, covered  by  the  fame  roof,  is  by  that  means  obtained* 
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Befides,  the  barn-floor,  by  being  thus  elevated,  is  ren- 
dered more  durable,  and  lefs  fubjed  to  vermin  ; the  grain 
is  kept  more  dry  and  fweet  than  on  a ground  floor,  ana 
cannot  flip  through  it  without  difcovery.  The  plan  is  indeed, 
in  his  opinion,  alrnoft  unexceptionable.  Barns,  when  built  in 
this  way,  fhould  have  a foutheru  afped,  the  arches  of  the 
cattle-ftalls  facing  that  way.  Mr.  Marfhall,  in  the  “ Rural 
Economy  of  Yorkihire,”  alfofpeaks  highly  of  the  advantages 
of  barns  formed  in  this  manner. 

In  refped  to  the  flze  of  barns,  the  fame  writer  has  ob- 
ferved,  that  in  Gloucefterfnire  fifty-two  by  twenty  feet  in 
the  clear,  and  from  fixteen  to  twenty  feet  in  height  to  the 
plate,  is  confidered  a good  barn  : thefe  dimenflons  admit- 
ting of  four  bays  of  ten  feet  each,  with  a floor  in  the 
middle.. 

The  advantage  of  having  buildings  of  this  fort  conve- 
niently fituated,  is  extremely  great  both  in  regard  to  the 
feeding  of  cattle,  fheep,  and  hogs,  and  likewife  in  the  edo- 
romy  of  labour,  and  the  preventing  of  wafte  in  different  kinds 
of  fodder. 

The  invention  of  threfhing  machines  has,  in  fome  rneafure, 
varied  the  conftrudion  of  barns,  as  where  they  are  made 
ufe  of  they  fhould  be  contrived  chiefly  with  a view  to  the 
diftribution  of  the  ftraw  ; the  machines  being  built  in  the 
centre,  with  the  grain  flacks  adjoining  them,  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  that  they  may  he  fupplied  without  the  afiiftance 
of  carts  or  horfes.  The  barns  in  thefe  cafes  need  not  be  fo 
large,  but  they  fhould  have  granaries  provided  in  them, 
which  may  probably  be  moft  conveniently  placed  over  the 
floors.  In  moft  old  barns,  threfhing  machines  may  be 
erefted  without  much  inconvenience  or  trouble. 

But,  notwithflanding  the  fuperiority  of  flacking  grain  in 
the  open  air  has  been  fully  fhewn  by  different  writers,  and  of 
courfe  the  neceffity  of  large  barns  in  a great  rneafure  ob- 
viated, there  are  flill  many  agricultors  attached  to  the  me- 
thod of  houfmg  corn  in  the  ftraw  ; it  may  therefore  be  pro- 
pe  to  give  a few  plans  and  deferiptions  of  fuch  as  appear  to 
be  the  beft  calculated  for  that  purpofe. 

,At fg.  i.  Plate  I.  of  Agriculture,  are  given  the  elevation  and 
ground  plan  of  a fmall  common  barn  ufed  in  moft  parts  of  the 
k ngdomfor  the  fmaller  kindsof  farms.  The  threfhing-floor  is 
in  the  middle;  on  one  fide  of  which  a crofs  wall  is  fometimes 
raifed  to  the  height  of  about  three  feet,  in  order  to  keep  the 
threfhed  corn  from  being  mixed  with  that  which  is  un- 
threfhed:  e is  a place  for  containing  the  threfhed  grain  till  it 
be  cleaned,  or  a large  quantity  be  accumulated  for  that  pur- 
pofe. It  is  about  three  feet  in  height,  being  covered  over 
with  boards,  and  only  open  cn  the  fide  next  the  threfhing- 
floor  of  the  barn. 

At  fig.  2,  the  elevation  and  ground  plan  of  a double  barn 
with  two  threfhing  floors  are  feen.  In  this  fort  of  barn  a 
wall  is  fometimes  raifed  acrofs  in  the  middle.  Thefe  barns  are 
often  built  of  large  dimenflons,  but  poffefs  few  convenien- 
cies,  except  for  piling  up  the  grain  while  in  the  ftraw. 

At  fig.  3,  the  elevation  and  ground  plan  of  an  improved 
barn  are  given,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  the  threfhing  floor, 
and  on  one  fide  near  the  end  a place  for  depofiting  the 
threfhed  corn,  with  flairs  up  to  a fmall  granary,  below 
which  is  a place  for  putting  potatoes,  &c.  ; and  on  the 
other  a divifion  that  may  be  made  ufe  of  for  different  pur- 
pofes,  fuch  as  the  rearing  of  calves,  preferving  implements, 
& c. 

And  at  fg.  4,  the  elevation  and  ground  plan  of  an  open 
improved  barn  are  fhewn,  the  threfhing  floor  of  which  is 
placed  towards  one  end.  And  on  each  fide  of  it  below  are 
•divifions  for  a great  variety  of  different  purpofes  ; the  corn 
Jaeing  kept  above  in  the  ftraw  till  threfhed  out.  In  this 


barn  much  expence  is  faved  in  mafonry  by  the  great  number  . 
and  largenefs  of  the  openings  in  the  upper  part,  and  at  the 
fame  time  the  air  is  admitted  more  freely. 

Fig.  5,  is  the  reprefentation  of  a Dutch  moveable  barn 
which  has  many  conveniences,  and  at  the  fame  time  is  ca- 
pable of  being  made  to  cover  the  parts  of  fuch  hay  flacks  as 
are  cutting.  It  moves  on  fix  wheels  each  two  feet  m dia- 
meter, and  colls,  when  complete,  about  fixty  pounds. 

Some  degree  of  art,  which  muft  be  the  refult  of  pra&ice, 
is  neceffary  in  placing  and  piling  up  the  fheaves  in  barns  ; 
and  it  may  not  be  ufelefs  to  obferve,  that  it  is  always  necef- 
fary  to  prefs  them  as  clofe  to  the  walls  of  the  barn  as 
poflible,  fo  as  not  to  afford  the  leaf!  room  for  rats  or  other 
vermin  to  creep  in  between  them,  for  if  they  once  get 
admittance,  they  will  foon  penetrate  farther,  lodge  them- 
felves  in  the  mow,  and  do  prodigious  damage  to  the  grain. 
Where  this  misfortune  happens,  the  only  remedy  is  to  take 
down  the  mow,  deftroy  the  vermin,  and  pile  it  up  anew  in  a 
more  careful  manner. 

As  the  introdudlion  of  threfhing  machines  has  made  con- 
fiderable  alteration  in  the  conftruftion  of  barns,  it  may  not 
be  improper  to  give  a few  plans  or  reprefentations  by  which 
the  manner  of  their  attachment  to  them  may  be  rendered 
more  clear  and  comprehenfible.  Thefe  machines  may  be 
wrought  by  different  powers,  as  water,  wind,  or  animals  ; 
but  the  'firfl,  when  it  can  be  obtained,  is  by  much  the  belt 
and  moft  regular. 

At  fg.  1,  jPlatell.of  Agriculture,  are  given  afront  and  end 
elevation,  with  the  plan,  of  a fmall  barn  adapted  foratwo- 
horfe  threfhing  machine.  The  barm  is  only  fifty  feet  in 
length  within  the  walls,  and  fixteen  in  width.  The  walls 
are  ten  feet  in  height,  which  admits  of  a granary  or  room 
thirty  feet  long  above  the  machine,  as  is  fhewn  by  the  dot- 
ted line  in  the  elevation,  which  denotes  the  extent  of  the 
granary  as  well  as  the  height  of  the  floor  from  the  ground. 
The  floor  is  not  continued  the  whole  length,  in  order  that 
theremaybe  more  room  left  in  the  other  endforcontaining  the 
unthrefhed  grain,  whichis  introduced  at ci,fgs.  2 and  3.  At  bt 
fg.  2,  is  feen  the  fpaceoccupiedby  the  machine  within  the  barn, 
which  is  only  ten  feet  by  feven,  including  the  diftance  frorh 
the  wall;  c,  d,fgs.  2 and  3',  fhew  the  horfe  beam  or  lever  ; 
which  is  twenty  four  feet  in  length,  and  which  gives  motion 
by  a laying  fhaft  through  the  w.all,  to  the  machine  within. 
In  this  there  is  no  fired  or  cover  over  the  horfe  path  and 
parts  on  the  outfide  of  the  bam,  as  is  ufual,  except^,  h,fg.  2* 
which  is  elofely  boarded  to  protedl  the  wheels  of  the  firfl 
movement  from  the  effefts  of  weather,  a part  of  one  fide 
being  fixed  with  hinges  for  the  purpofe  of  opening  to 
apply  greafe.  The  expence  of  a machine  on  this  plan  will 
be  from  thirty  to  forty  pounds,  according  to  the  ftrength 
and  manner  of  its  being  put  togethei. 

And  at  fg.  4,  are  feen  the  front  and  end  elevations,  with 
the  plan,  of  a barn  and  horfe  threfhing  machine  upon  a much 
larger  fcale,  being  intended  for  three  or  four  horfes  or  other 
forts  of  cattle  ; and  defigned  to  winnow  or  clear  the  grain  at 
the  fame  time  that  it  is  threfhed  out.  It  may  likewife  be 
fo  contrived  as  to  hoift  it  up  to  the  granary  above,  to  fplit 
beans,  cut  ftraw,  and  perform  leveral  other  operations,  fuch 
as  churning,  pumping,  grinding,  & c.  Such  a barn  and 
machine  will  fuit  a farm  of  alrnoft  any  extent.  The  fhed 
over  the  horfe-path  and  firfl  movements  is  moftly  made  with 
a conical  roof  merely  for  the  purpofe  of  covering  them;  but 
as  the  expence  is  confiderable,  it  is  here  made  to  anfwer 
other  ufes.  It  is  fquare,  as  fhewn  at  fg.  5,  by  a,  l,  c,  d; 
the  dotted  circle  is  the  horfe-path,  in  the  corner  of  which 
Hands  the  upright  axle  e,fg.  6.  Above  this,  by  raifing  the 
pillars  to  a proper  height,  may  be  obtained  a convenient 
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place  either  for  putting  corn  in  the  ft  raw  till  threfhed  out, 
or  for  keeping  ftraw  or  hay,  or  as  a granary.  But  in  either 
cafe  the  floor  muft  be  fo  eonftrudted  as  to  fupport  the  weight 
upon  it  without  finking  in  the  middle.  A communication 
with  the  barn  may  be  made  near  the  threfhing  machine  at  f, 
Jig.  5,  which  will  afford  an  cafy  accefs  to  the  machine  in 
cafe  grain  be  depofited  there  to  be  threfhed.  In  this  barn, 
the  machine  is  erefted  on  a floor  raifed  feven  or  eight  feet 
above  the  ground-floor,  in  order  that  there  may  be  fufficient 
room  for  the  fanner  or  winnowing  machine  below.  This 
floor  may  be  extended  the  whole  breadth  of  the  barn  and 
fifteen  feet  or  more  towards  i,  from  the  back  part  of  the 
machine  at  f,  by  which,  and  being  properly  partitioned  be- 
low, a very  neceffary  and  ufeful  diviiion  f g h i,  will  be  ob- 
tained for  containing  the  grain  till  hoifted  up  to  the  granary. 
The  doors  of  this  place  may  be  locked  by  the  farmer,  if 
thought  neceffary,  during  the  time  of  threfhing.  The  fpace 
k will  contain  the  chan  blown  by  the  fanners.  There  is  a 
door  through  at  g to  render  the  communication  more  eafy 
and  expeditious  from  the  part  i,  where  the  unthrefhed  grain 
is  depofited  ; as  it  may  be  proper  to  look  often  below 
while  the  machine  is  at  work  : there  might  likewife  be  a 
door  in  the  partition  at  h ; but  this  is  not  io  very  neceffary, 
as  the  fanner  can  eafiiy  fee  what  his  fervauts  are  about  at  m, 
where  the  ftraw  goes,  by  Handing  on  the  threfhing  floor,  to 
which  there  fhould  be  fteps  up  at  n.  This  machine  may 
alfo  be  fo  conftru&ed  as  to  rake  away  the  ftraw,  and  throw 
it  down  to  m ; which  faves  the  labour  of  a perfon  in  raking 
from  the  machine. 

The  expence  of  a machine  on  this  plan,  when  made  to 
clean  the  grain  and  rake  away  the  ftraw  only,  will  amount 
to  about  fifty  pounds  exclufive  of  flooring,  &c.  ; and  when 
made  fo  as  to  hoift  up  the  grain,  fplit  peafe  or  beans,  and 
cut  ftraw,  from  fix  to  ten  pounds  in  addition  for  each. 

Other  more  powerful  machines  of  this  kind  will  be  de- 
feribed  under  the  article  Threshing  Machine. 

Barn  Floor , in  Rural  Economy,  the  fpace  or  floor  on 
which  the  grain  is  threfhed  out  by  the  flail.  It  is  for  the 
moft  part  made  in  the  middle  of  the  barn,  and  fhould  be  fo 
formed  as  to  be  perfectly  clofe,  firm,  and  ftrong.  It  is 
fometimes  termed  threfhing-floor.  In  conftru&ing  thefe 
floors,  various  forts  of  materials  are  employed;  fuch  as  com- 
pofitions  of  earthy  kinds,  ftones,  bricks,  and  wood.  The 
laft,  when  properly  laid  and  put  together,  is  probably  the 
be  ft  and  moft  fecure  from  fuch  caufes  as  are  liable  to  injure 
grain.  The  floors  of  barns,  when  made  of  wood,  are 
fometimes  fo  contrived  as  to  be  moveable  at  pleafure,  which 
is  a great  convenience  in  many  cafes.  Barn  floors  are 
made  of  different  dimenfions,  but  from  twelve  to  four- 
teen by  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  may  be  confidered  as  good 
fizes. 

As  the  floor  or  threfhing-place,  is  the  principal  part  of 
every  barn,  the  greateft  care  ought  to  be  taken  in  making 
it.  In  order  to  this,  in  fome  places  the  furface  of  the  in- 
tended thefhing-place  is  dug  away  to  the  depth  of  about 
fix  inches  ; a,nd  the  earth  thus  taken  out,  when  of  a proper 
kind,  after  being  well  cleared  of  flones,  is  mixed  with  the 
ftrongeft  clay  that  can  be  procured,  and  with  the  dung  of 
cattle.  This  mixture  is  then  worked  together  with  water 
till  it  is  of  the  confiftence  of  ftiff  mortar,  and  the  compoll 
thus  made  is  1’pread  as  fmooth  and  even  as  pofiible  with  a 
trowel  upon  the  fpot  from  whence  the  earth  was  taken.  As 
it  cracks  in  drying,  it  muft  frequently  be  beaten  down  with 
great  force,  or  rolled  with  a heavy  roller,  until  all  the 
crevices  are  filled  up  ; and  this  muft  be  continued  till  it  is 
quite  folid,  hard,  and -firm.  Earthen  floors  are  not  how- 
ever to  be  recommended,  except  where  the  materials  are  ex- 
Von.  IJL 


trembly  good,  and  the  method  of  forming  them  well  undef- 
flood,  which  is  but  feldom  the  cafe. 

The  belt  barn  floor,  both  for  threfhing  upon,  and  for 
keeping  corn,  is  that  which  is  the  drieft,  fmootheft,  mod 
completely  folid,  and  confequently  the  moft  free  from  cracks 
and  holes  in  which  infe&s  and  vermin  may  fhelter  themfelves 
and  breed.  The  ancients  were  remarkably  careful  in  this 
laft  refpeft,  as  is  evident  from  the  writings  of  Cato,  Varro, 
and  Columella.  The  laft  of  thefe  relates  particularly  the 
great  pains  they  took,  firft  ter  dig  up  the  ground  to  ionic 
depth,  in  order  to  moiften  it  with  frefti  lees  of  oil,  but  not 
with  any  that  had  faline  matters  in  them  ; then  to  mix  it 
thoroughly  with  chaff,  and  ram  it  down  as  clofe  as  pofiible  ^ 
atterwards,  as  it  dried,  to  flop  all  the  cracks  and  crevices 
that  appeared;  to  continue  beating  it  down  with  great  force 
to  render  it  quite  level  ; and,  iaftiy,  to  ftrew  it  again  with 
chaff,  which  they  trod  in,  and  then  left  it  to  be  completely 
dried  by  the  fun.  All  of  them  agree,  that  the  lees  of  cil 
thus  ufed  prevent  the  growth  of  weeds  in  the  floors,  and 
contribute  to  prefervethe  corn  from  being  plundered  by  -tha 
mice  and  ants.  In  this  they  were,  however,  probably  mif- 
taken.  Their  barns  were  always  feated  high,  and  as  dry  as 
poliible.  A floor  made  in  the  above  manner,  though  not 
good,  was  probably  preferable  to  either  ftone  or  the  earthen 
floors  formerly  common  in  many  parts  of  this  country,  from 
which  fuch  dampnefs  has  been  communicated  to  the  corn, 
as  has  rendered  wheat,  for  example,  fixpence  or  a fiiiiiing  a 
bufhel  worfe  either  for  keeping  or  exportation.  Bricks, 
when  hard  and  well  laid,  may  form  a tolerable  floor  for 
many  purpofes ; but,  from  their  attrafting  moifture,  are  not 
by  any  means  to  be  recommended  where  grain  is  to  remain 
much  upon  them.  And  moft  forts  of  ftone  are  liable  to  the 
fame  objection. 

Wood  is  by  much  the  beft  for  this  ufe.  Boarded  threfh- 
ing  floors,  made  of  found,  thick,  well-fcafoned  planks  of  oak, 
are  excellent  for  threfhing  upon,  will  laft  a long  time,  and. 
may  be  converted  into  good  floorings  for  rooms,  by  planing 
them  down  after  they  are  become  too  uneven  for  the  pur- 
pofe  originally  intended. 

There  are  various  ways  of  laying  and  conftrutting  barn- 
floors,  when  made  of  wood.  The  moft  common  method  is 
that  of  nailing  the  planks,  after  their  edges  have  been  fhot 
true  and  well  joined,  down  to  wooden  fleepers  firmly  placed 
on  the  ground.  But  in  the  midland  counties  another  method 
is  followed,  which,  Mr.  Marfhall  fays,  is  that  of  firft  having 
the  floors  laid  with  bricks,  and  then  covering  them  over 
with  the  planks,  without  any  other  confinement  than  that 
of  their  being  doweled  together,  or  ploughed  and  tongued 
and  their  ends  let  into  fills  or  walls  placed  in  the  ufual  man- 
ner on  each  fide  of  the  floors.  The  advantages  of  this  me- 
thod of  making  the  floors  are,  that  when  the  brick  work  is 
well  executed  and  made  perfe&ly  level,  vermin  cannot  be 
concealed  underneath  them,  nor  damp  air  be  communicated^ 
befides,  floors  formed  in  this  way  are  found  to  wear  better 
than  thofe  laid  Amply  upon  fleepers.  The  planks  employed 
in  this  way  fhould,  however,  always  be  well  feafoned.  It  is 
evident,  notwithftanding,  that  where  barn  floors  can  be  made 
hollow,  they  muft  be  much  better  for  the  purpofe  of  threfh- 
ing  upon  than  fuch  as  are  either  placed  on  brick  work  or 
the  ground,  from  their  greater  elafticity  ; the  grain  is  of 
courfe  threfhed  out  with  more  eafe  and  certainty.  But  in 
whatever  manner  thefe  floors  are  conftru£ted,  they  become 
expenfive,  and  do  not  laft  any  great  length  of  timer  Such 
as  are  laid  on  the  common  ground,  upon  three  fills,  with 
two-inch  oak  planks,  will  in  general  coft  from  eighteen  to 
twenty  pounds,  and  only  laft  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ; and 
fuch  as  are  made  hollow,  and  placed  wholly  on  brick  work, 
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or  only  on  brick  quoins,  with  two-ifich  and  half  oak  plank3, 
are  Hill  confiderably  higher,  being  often  from  twenty-five 
to  thirty-five  pounds  or  more,  and  not  much  more  durable. 
Beech  floors,  which  were  lately  introduced  inllead  of  oak, 
have  been  found  not  to  laft  more  than  feven  or  eight  years ; 
confequently  to  be  by  no  means  advantageous. 

In  order  therefore  to  obviate  the  continued  heavy  ex- 
pences  of  thefe  floors,  as  well  as  the  great  co.ifumption  of 
timber  in  the  confixuClion  of  them,  and  alfo  to  guard  again!! 
the  great  waile  of  grain  in  threfhing  upon  them  after  they 
begin  to  decay,  another  kind  of  barn  floor  has  been  in- 
vented by  Mr.  Upton  of  Petworth  in  Suffex,  which  has 
been  found  on  trial  to  prevent  thefe  inconveniences  in  a 
great  meafure,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  afford  other  great 
advantages,  fnch  as  thofe  of  being  more  eafily  drawn  upon 
by  loaded  waggons  or  carts  ; providing,  when  down,  com- 
fortable ihelter  for  hogs  ; and,  when  turned  up,  being  ca- 
pable of  being  employed  as  a liable,  ox-ftall,  hovel,  or  cart-; 
houfe.  This  is  the  moveable  barn  floor,  which,  it  is  faid, 
can  be  placed  or  displaced  in  a few  minutes  by  two  perfons. 

This  new-conllrucled  hollow  floor,  is  compofed  of  oak 
planks  five  feet  eight  inches  in  length,  and  one  inch  and  an 
half  in  thicknefs,  and  colls  from  twenty-three  to  twenty- 
four  pounds.  By  thefe  dimenfions  being  conliderably  lefs 
than  thefe  ufed  in  common  barn  floors,  much  advantage  is 
gained  in  refpecl  to  timber  ; belides,  planks  of  deal,  beech, 
or  elm,  may  be  made  ufe  of,  as  they  will  not  be  liable  to 
decay  from  there  being  little  or  no  dampnefs,  and  in  tl\is 
way  the  expence  be  leffened  ; and  when  timber  from  the 
ellate  is  employed,  it  may  be  ffili  further  diminilhed,  as  thefe 
floors  may  be  compofed  of  fluff  of  fmall  fcantlings,  which 
may  be  had  from  fhort  timbers  of  but  little  value  in  com- 
panion to  thofe  made  ufe  of  in  other  kinds  of  barn  floors. 
It  is  luppofed  that  floors  conflru&ed  in  this  method  will 
lull  an  hundred  years,  or  as  long  as  the  barns  ; as  they  are 
perfectly  free  from  damps,  from  their  being  fo  much  raifed 
from  the  ground  when  down;  alfo  from  their  being  moveable; 
when  there  are  more  barns  than  one  in  the  fame  yard,  they 
may  be  conveyed  from  one  to  another,  and  by  that  means 
fave  the  expence  of  having  different  floors. 

At  jig.  7.  Plate  II.  of  sigri  cult  ure,  may  be  feen  the  repre- 
fentation  of  a barn  floor  of  this  kind  ; one  part  of  which 
affords  a view  of  the  floor  as  laid  down  for  threlhing  upon, 
and  the  other  part  is  raifed  up,  with  racks  for  feeding  cattle, 
See.  : a rack  boards,  b Tip  boards  for  admitting  air,  c wooden 
floor  fills  for  the  flip  boards  b to  reft  upon,  d moveable  floors, 
to  one  part  of  which  are  wooden  legs  ferving  to  fupport  it 
when  it  is  neceffary  to  put  the  difplaced  timbers  into  the 
recefs  e ; e a recefs  for  receiving  the  threflied  grain  before 
it  is  winnowed  or  for  containing  the  moveable  timbers  ; f an 
iron  hook  to  lift  the  floor  up  with  when  not  ufed  for  threfh- 
ing upon  ; there  are  two  of  thefe  hooks  employed  in  the 
barn  ; g the  moveable  timbers  that  fupport  the  floor,  having 
grooves  along  their  furfaces  to  prevent  the  lofs  of  grain  ; 
two  of  thefe  timbers  are  reprefented  largfer  at  o-p - ; one  bein'!- 
trie  crois  piece  with  a leg  and  tenon  for  fixing  in  the  Hone 
mortifes,  the  other  intended  to  lie  lengthwife,  and  level 
with  the  floor  of  the  barn  ; in  the  ground  are  fixed  Hones 
with  mortifes  in  them  to  receive  the  tenons  of  the  timbers 
deferibed  above : h the  ground,  which  fhould  be  made  of 
materials  fufficiently  hard  to  prevent  the  horfes,  carts,  or 
waggons  from  making  deprefiions  in  it  ; ii  polls  with  iron 
hafps,  to  iupport  the  floors  when  out  of  ufe  ; l racks  for 
feeding  cattle  at,  when  the  barn  is  applied  to  other  purpofes 
than  threfhmg  upon.  When  the  floor  is  not  wanted  for 
threfhing  upon,  the  floors  may  be  firfl  turned  up  and  fixed 
with  the  iron  pins,  bolts,  and  hafps ; then  the  middle  tim- 
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ber3  be  taken  out  and  placyd  on  the  ground,  011  the  fide  oppo- 
lite  to  the  recefs  where  they  were  to  he  depofited  when  out 
of  employ  ; afterwards  that  part  of  the  , floor  which  has  legs 
to  fupport  it  muft  be  let  down,  putting  the  timbers  into  the 
recefs,  and  turning  the  floor  up  again. 

Though  floors  of  this  kind  may  be  highly  convenient  and 
ufeful  in  particular  in  (lances  of  large  barns,  where  much 
threfhing  by  the  flail  is  required,  yet  from  their  complexity, 
and  their  requiring  much  room  when  out  of  ufe  as  floors, 
they  do  not  feem  well  calculated  for  thofe  of  the  fmaller 
kinds. 

Barn,  or  White,  Owl,  in  Ornithology,  is  in  England  the 
common  name  of  that  fpecies  of  Strjx,  which  is  found 
about  barns  and  out-houfes,  and  which  is  fpecifically  called 
flammea  by  Gmelin,  and  fome  other  naturalifts. 

BARNABAS,  Saint,  in  Biography,  a teacher  of 
Chriilianity  cotemporary  with  the  apoilles,  was  a Levite 
of  the  country  of  Cyprus.  His  original  name  feems  to 
have  been  “ Jofepli;”  and  the  appellation  of  “ Barnabas," 
fignifying  “ Son  of  Confolation  or  of  Exhortation,"  was  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  the  apoilles.  He  was  one  of  thofe 
Chriilians  who,  foon  after  the  refurrection  of  Chrift,  fold 
their  property  and  laid  the  money  at  the  apoilles’  feet. 
ACts,  iv.  36,  37.  By  him  St.  Paul  was  presented  to  the 
other  apoilles  three  years  after  his  converfion,or  abouttheyear 
37  of  the  vulgar  neia;  and  he  was  appointed  a millionary 
to  Antioch,  in  order  to  confirm  the  dilciples.  From  thence  ■ 
he  went  to  meet  Paul  at  Tarfus,  and  they  refided  together 
a year  at  Antioch  ; and  were  afterwards  entrulled  with  the 
conveyance  of  alms  to  the  Chriftian  brethren  at  Jerufalem. 
A.  D.  44.  Here  he  was  declared  joint  apollle  of  the  Gen- 
tiles with  Paul,  whom  he  accompanied  to  various  places  and 
with  whom  he  co-operated  in  preaching  the  gofpel.  At 
length  a diffeniion  occurring  between  them  with  refpeCl 
to  Mark,  whom  Paul  refufed  to  accept  as  a companion, 
they  feparated,  probably  in  frieridfhip  and  mutual  good  will, 
and  Barnabas  with  Mark  as  his  affociate  went  to  Cyprus. 
St.  Luke  bears  this  honourable  teftimony  to  Barnabas, 
that  he  “ was  a good  man,  and  full  of  the  Holy  Gholt,  and 
of  faith.”  Such  is  the  fubftance  of  the  account  given  of 
him  in  the  New  Teftament.  Some  of  the  ancients,  how- 
ever, have  fuppofed  that  he  was  one  of  Chrift’ s feventy  difei- 
ples,  whom  he  employed  during  his  miniftry  as  a preacher 
in  the  land  of  Judaea.  It  lias  been  faid  that  he  fuffered 
martyrdom,  being  Honed  to  death  by  the  Jews  of  Cyprus  at 
Salamis  ; that  he  was  buried  by  Mark  in  a cave  near  that 
city,  and  that  his  body  was  difeovered  in  this  iiland  in 
the  reign  of  the  emperor  Zeno  about  A.  D.  48S,  with  the 
gofpel  of  St.  Matthew  written  in  Greek  with  his  own  hand, 
upon  his  brealt.  Lardner’s  works,  vol.  ii.  p.  11,  &c. 

Barnabas,  Epljlleof,  in  Ecclcjiaflical  Hi/lory,  an  epiftle 
Hill  extant,  aferibed  to  St.  Barnabas.  It  coniifts  of  two 
parts  ; the  firfl;  being  an  exhortation  to  conftancy  in  the 
belief  and  profelfion  of  the  Chriftian  doCtrine,  particularly 
as  to  its  fimplicity  without  the  rites  of  the  'Jewifli  law, 
and  the  fecond  part  containing  moral  inftructions.  Learned 
men  have  differed  with  regain!  to  the  genuinenefs  of  this 
epiftle.  It  is  cited  by  St.  Clement  of  Alexandria  and  by 
Origen.  Enfebins  reckons  it  among  thofe  books  that  are 
fpuriaus,  meaning  probably  by  the  term,  contradicted.  St. 
Jerom  fays,  that  it  was  read  for  edification  among  the  apo- 
cryphal feriptures.  Amonglt  the  moderns,  Pearfon,  Cave, 
Du  Pin,  Wake,  Dr.  Clarke,  and  many  other  learned  men, 
fuppofe  it  to  be  a genuine  epiftle  of  Barnabas  the  compa- 
nion of  Paul.  Some  aTe  doubtful,  as  Cbtelerius,  who  in- 
clines to  think  that  it  was  not  written  by  Barnabas.  The 
objections  again  ft  the  genuinenefs  of  it  are  ftrongly  urged  by 
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Bafnage,  and  alfo  by  Mr.  Jeremiah  Jones.  To  this  purpofe 
he  alleges  that  it  is  not  in  any  of  the  ancient  catalogues  of 
iacred  books  ; that  it  is  not  cited  in  feriptureby  any  cf  the 
fathers ; that  it  was  not  read  in  the  affemblies  of  the  primi- 
tive Chrifcians ; that  it  contains  contradictions,  notorious 
falfehoods,  and  grofs  miftakes  ; and  alfo  many  things  that 
are  trifling  and  lilly . 

Moflieim  fays  that  it  was  the  production  of  fome  fuper- 
ftitious  Jew,  whole  attachment  to  Jewifh  fables,  as  well  as 
mean  abilities,  Ihew  that,  notwithftanding  the  uprightnefs 
of  his  intentions,  he  mult  have  been  a very  different  perfon 
from  the  true  Barnabas  who  was  St.  Paul’s  companion.  Mr. 
Jones  fuppofes  that  it  was  written  by  a perfon  who  had 
been  originally  a Gentile  or  Pagan. 

Dr.  Lardner  thinks  it  molt  probable,  that  it  was  written 
by  Barnabas,  foon  after  the  deflruClion  of  Jcrufalem  by 
Titus,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  71  or  72  ; and  that  it  was 
eddreffed  not  to  Jews,  as  archbifhop  Wake  fuppofes,  but  to 
Gentiles,  or  perhaps  rather  to  Chriftians  in  general,  and  in- 
tended to  abate  their  refpeft  for  the  peculiar  rites  and  infti- 
tutions  of  the  Jewifh  laws  and  to  fliew  that  they  were  not 
binding  upon  Chriftians.  It  was  written  in  Greek;  but  the 
four  firft  chapters  or  fe&ions,  and  a part  of  the  fifth,  are 
wanting  in  the  Greek  copies.  It  is  however  entire  in  an 
ancient  Latin  verfion.  This  epiftle  has  no  infeription,  as  it 
is  not  direCfed  to  the  Chriftians  of  any  particular  place  ; 
and  on  this  account  it  has  been  fometimes  called  a Catholic 
epiftle.  Lardner’s  works,  vol.  ii.  12,  &c.  Jones’s  New 
and  Full  Method  of  fettling  the  Canonical  Authority  of 
the  New  Teftament,  vol.  ii.  p.  500,  See.  Mofheim’s  Eccl. 
Hift.  vol.  i.  p.  1 13. 

Barnabas,  St.,  Gofpel  of,  a fpurious  gofpel mentioned 
by  pope  Gelafius,  in  his  decree  againft  apocryphal  books. 
The  Turks  have  a gofpel  under  this  name,  in  which  there 
are  many  things  injurious  to  Chrift  and  honourable  to  Ma- 
homet. It  was  compofed  in  Arabic,  as  M.  de  la  Crofe 
thinks,  under  the  emperor  Frederic  II.,  A D.  12 11  to 
1245,  and  was  tranflated  into  Italian  about  the  middle  of 
the  15th  century.  Profeffor  White  has  given  extracts  from 
this  gofpel  at  the  end  of  his  “ Sermons  at  the  Bamptou 
Lectures.” 

Barnabas’s  St.,  Day,  in  the  Calendar,  a Chriftian 
feftival  celebrated  ontheilthof  June. 

Barnabas,  Cape,  in  Geography,  lies  in  the  north-weft 
of  America,  in  N.  lat.  570  13',  between  Trinity  ifland  and 
Cape  Greville. 

BARNABE,  St.  IJland,  is  fituated  at  the  mouth  of 
a fmall  river  of  this  name  which  falls  into  the  river  St.  Lau- 
rence, and  moil  remote  to  the  north-eaft  on  thefouthern  or 
ftarboaru  fhore  in  coming  down  from  Quebec. 

BARNABITES,  in  Ecclfiafical  Hi/lory,  an  order  of 
religious  thus  called  from  the  church  of  St.  Barnabas 
at  Milan,  where  they  were  firft  eftabli (lied,  and  which  was 
bellowed  upon  them  in  the  year  1545  ; and  not  as  fome 
have  imagined  becaufe  St.  Barnabas  was  their  patron  : in 
reality,  St.  Paul  is  the  patron  of  the  Barnabites. 

The  Barnabites  are  regular  priefts  of  the  congregation  of 
St.  Paul.  Their  habit  is  black,  and  the  fame  with  what 
they  wore  when  firft  eftablifhed,  in  1533,  by  the  exprefs 
bulls  of  pope  Clement  VII.  and  afterwards  confirmed  by 
Paul  III.  Their  office  is  to  inftrutt,  catechize,  and  ferve 
in  million. 

BARNACA,  in  Geography,  a fmall  ifland  near  the  weft 
coaft  of  Ireland,  fituate  in  Black  Sod  Bay. 

BARNACIS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Hifpa- 
jiia Tarragonen fis, in  the  territory  of  the  Carpetani.  Ptolemy. 

BARNACLE,  or  .Bernacle,  in  Conchology,  is  the 


common  name  of  the  fpecies  of  Lepas  called  Anatifera  ; 
and  is  applied  alfo  in  a general  manner  to  all  the  Ihclis  which 
belong  to  the  Lepas  genus. 

Barn acle-Goose,  or  Bernacle -Goofe,  in  Ornithology, 
the  common  Englifh  name  of  that  kind  of  goofe  which 
was  deemed  the  offspring  of  the  Lepas  Anatifera  in  the  ft  v - 
teenth  century.  See  Anatifera,  and  Anas  Erythropus, 
the  latter  being  the  Linntean  name  of  the  Barnacle  goofe. 

BARNADESIA,  in  Botany,  a lhrub  fo  named  by  Mu- 
tis,  from  Michael  Barnades,  a Spanifh  botanift.  Linn. 
Gen.  Schreb.  1260.  Supp.55.  Juff.  178.  Clafs,  fyngcr.efa 
polygamia  aqualis.  Nat.  Ord.  Compofla  difeoidea — Corym- 
b if  era  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  common,  fomewhat  ventricofe,  fpreading 
at  the  tip,  imbricate ; feales  numerous,  gradually  longer  from 
the  bafe  to  the  tip  ; the  inferior  or  exterior, ovate,  clofely  im- 
bricate, ftiarp,  pungent ; the  fuperior  or  interior,  fubulate, 
flat,  fpreading,  pungent.  Cor.  compound,  rayed;  corollets 
hermaphrodite,  tubular,  very  few  (three  or  four),  remote,  in 
the  dilk  ligulate,  in  a Ample  feries,  in  the  ray.  Proper  to  the 
former,  funnel-form  ; tube  very  fhort  ; border  hairy, 
five-parted  ; parts  converging.  Proper  to  the  latter, 
ligulate,  lanceolate,  fpreading  at  the  bafe,  incurved  at 
the  tip,  and  fplit,  outwardly  very  hairy  ; tube  longer  than 
the  calyx.  Slam,  filaments  five;  anthers  cylindric,  tubular. 
Pijl.  germ  ovate  ; ftyle  filiform,  longer  than  the  ftamens  ; 
itigma  bifid;  clefts  fpreading,  ovate-rounded.  Per.  none  ; 
calyx  converging;  feeds  very  many,  ovate,  hairy;  hairs  re  - 
verfed.  Down  of  the  flowers  of  the  dilk  briftly  ; rays  fubu- 
late, ftiff,  broken  backwards,  naked  or  covered  with  minute 
hairs;  of  the  radial  flowers  long,  ereft,  fpreading,  many-ray- 
ed,  feathery,  foft.  Recept.  flat,  villofe,  without  chaff. 

Eff.  Gen.  Ch..  Cal.  naked,  imbricate,  pungent.  Cor . 
radiate ; down  of  the  ray  feathered,  of  the  dilk  briftly, 
broken  backwards. 

Species.  Barnadefia  fpinofa  is  a lhrub  with  very  fmooth 
branches,  fet  with  a pair  of  thorns  at  their  origin,  which 
at  firft  were  ftipules ; they  are  petalous,  brown,  fmooth  ; 
leaves  alternate,  Ample,  ovate,  entire,  lharp,  flat,  veined, 
fomewhat  hairy  on  both  fides,  whitifh  underneath  ; petioles 
very  ftiort ; ftipules  in  pairs,  fmall,  fubulate  ; flowers  in  pa- 
nicles, terminating  ; calyx  pubefeent.  The  flower  is  Angular 
in  having  two  forts  of  down.  This,  which  is  the  only  fpe- 
cies of  this  genus,  is  a native  of  South  America,  where  it 
was  difeovered  by  Mutis. 

BARNARD,  or  Bernard,  John,  in  Biography,  was 
born  at  Caftor  in  Lincolnfnire,  and  educated  at  Queen’s 
college  in  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge.  In  1648,  he  was 
admitted,  by  order  of  the  vifitors  appointed  by  parliament, 
fellow  of  Lincoln  college  at  Oxford.  After  the  reft  oration, 
he  conformed,  and  was  promoted  to  be  prebendary  in  the 
church  of  Lincoln.  He  died  at  Newark,  on  a journey  to  the 
Spa,  in  1683.  He  was  in  good  repute  for  his  learning  and 
orthodox  principles,  and  was  author  of  the  following  books; 
viz.  “ Cenfura  Clerior,  againft  Scandalous  Minifters,  See.” 
4to.  1660;  “ Theologo-Hiftoricus,  or  the  Life  of  Dr. 
Heylyn,”  whofe  daughter  he  married,  8vo.  1683;  “An 
Anfwer  to  Baxter’s  falfe  accufation  of  Heylyn  ;”  and  a 
“ Catechifm”  for  the  ufe  of  his  parifh.  Biog.  Brit. 

Barnard,  Mr  John,  a patriotic  citizen  and  diftinguiflied 
magiftrate  of  London,  was  born  at  Reading  in  Berklhire, 
in  1685,  of  parents  who  were  quakers,  and  educated  at  a 
fchool  belonging  to  perfons  of  this  perfuafion  at  Wandfworth 
in  Surry.  In  early  life  he  was  diftinguiflied  by  the  integrity 
and  candour  of  his  mind,  fo  that  all  differences  among  his 
fchool-fcdlows  were  fubmitted  to  his  decifion.  In  the  fif- 
teenth year  of  his  age,  his  father,  who  was  now  fettled  in 
4 O 2 London 
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London  in  the  wine  trade,  introduced  him  into  his  own 
bufinefs;  and  his  conduct  was  fuch  as  fully  to  juftify  the 
confidence  that  was  repofed  in  him.  Amidft  other  avoca- 
tions that  occupied  his  thoughts  and  time,  he  dire  died  his 
particular  attention  to  religion  ; and  without  doubt  from 
conviction,  renounced  the  profeffion  of  his  parents,  and  be- 
came a profelyte  to  the  eftablilhed  church.  Accordingly 
he  was  baptifed  by  Dr.  Compton,  biihop  of  London,  after 
leveral  previous  conferences,  at  his  chapel  in  Fulham,  in 
1703.  It  was  the  uniform  practice  of  Mr.  Barnard,  from 
his  earlieft  youth,  to  affociate  with  perfons  of  riper  age 
than  his  own,  and  with  fuch  as  were  diftingui filed  by  their 
talents,  learning,  and  religion:  and  his  improvement  in 
knowledge  andvirtue  corresponded  to  the  feledlion  he  made 
of  his  companions  and  friends.  In  this  conrfe  of  fedulous 
application  to  mental  culture  as  well  as  to  fecular  employ- 
ment, Mr.  Barnard  perfevered  till  he  had  attained  the  thirty- 
lixth  year  of  his  age;  and  he  was  only  known  in  private 
life  by  the  excellencies  of  his  character.  About  this  time 
a bill  that  materially  affeCted  the  wine  trade  had  paired  the 
commons,  and  was  depending  in  the  upper  houfe.  The 
merchants  that  were  likely  to  be  injured  by  the  operation 
of  this  bill,  appointed  Mr.  Barnard  to  ftate  their  objec- 
tions before  the  lords  ; and  fuch  were  the  abilities  which  he 
manifefted  on  this  occafion,  and  fuch  was  the  fuccefs 
that  attended  his  exertions,  that  in  1721  he  was  propofed, 
without  his  knowledge,  as  a candidate  to  reprefent  the  city 
of  London  at  the  next  eleCtion,  which  took  place  in  the 
following  year.  The  contefc  was  as  warm  as  any  that  had 
ever  been  known  in  the  city ; but  Mr.  Barnard,  though  he 
declined  all  perfonal  folicitation,  fucceeded  by  the  zeal  and 
activity  of  his  friends.  His  parliamentary  conduCt,  during 
a period  of  forty  years,  was  in  the  higheft  degree  indepen- 
dent and  refpeCtable ; and  he  derived  from  his  character  as 
well  as  talents  lingular  influence.  He  diftinguifhed  himfelf 
by  his  oppofition  to  the  meafures  of  adminiftration,  then 
conducted  by  fir  Robert  Walpole,  and  particularly  to  the 
cxtenfion  of  the  excife,  which  he  condemned  both  in  a 
commercial  and  political  light,  and  which,  by  his  vigorous 
and  affiduous  efforts,  he  induced  the  minilier  at  length  to 
abandon.  Heedlefs  of  popularity  in  meafures  which  in  his 
judgment  concerned  the  good  of  his  country,  he  attempted 
to  reduce  the  intereft  of  the  national  debt  from  four  to  three 
per  cent. ; and  by  his  endeavour  incurred  a temporary 
odium.  In  1732  he  had  obtained  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood, on  occafion  of  prefenting  a congratulatory  addrefs  to 
king  George  II.  ; and  in  1737  he  was  raifed  to  the  dignity 
of  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  city  of  London ; an  office  which 
tie  executed  with  lingular  reputation  to  himfelf  and  advan- 
tage to  the  public.  So  attentive  was  he  to  the  duties  of 
this  office,  that  he  would  not  lleep  a Angle  night  in  his 
noufe  at  Clapham,  left  any  perfon  Ihould  be  injured  by  his 
temporary  abfer.ce.  No  magiftrate  was  ever  more  vigilant 
in  his  attention  to  the  internal  police  of  the  city  over  which 
he  prefided  ; and  blended  lenity  with  feverity  in  the  adminif- 
t ration  of  it  with  fo  much  difcretion.  He  would  never 
fuller  any  perfon  to  be  committed  to  prifon  for  a fingle 
night,  till  the  accufation  againft  him  had  been  fairly  heard; 
tor  he  well  knew  the  danger  to  which  unguarded  youth 
w ould  be  expofed  even  by  a Ihort  abode  in  thofe  receptacles 
of  infamy..  The  ftate  of  our  gaols  had  been  the  objeCt 
of  his  particular  inveftigation,  and  he  was  fully  apprized  of 
tnoie  abufes  that  needed  correction  and  reftraint.  In  174? 
fir  John  Barnard  took  the  lead  in  figning  an  agreement  to 
take  bank  notes  in  lieu  of  calh,  and  in  thus  fupporting 
public  credit  at  a period  of  peculiar  danger.  In  1 749,  he 
became  the  father  of  the  city ; and  the  London  merchants 
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had  previoufiy,  vlx.  in  1747,  teftified  their  veneration  of 
him  by  erecting  his  ftatue  in  the  Royal  Exchange.  This 
token  of  refpedt,  however,  he  difapproved ; as  he  thought 
that  no  character  was  entitled  to  it,  till  its  perfeverance 
in  integrity  had  been  fealed  by  death  : and  fuch  was  his 
modefty,  that  he  never  after  tranfadted  bufinefs  within  this 
edifice.  In  1754  he  was  for  the  laft  time,  without  folici- 
tation and  in  oppofition  to  his  own  wifhes,  ele&ed  a repre- 
fentative  of  the  city  ; but  his  infirmities  increafing,  he 
thought  proper,  in  175$,  to  refign  his  alderman’s  gown. 
After  forne  years  of  honourable  retirement,  he  died  at  Clap- 
ham  in  1764,  leaving  one  fon  (diilinguiflied  by  his  tafte  in 
the  polite  arts,  and  by  his  admirable  collection  of  pictures) 
and  two  daughters.  Few  perfons  ever  fuftained  a character 
fo  uniformly  refpeCtable  as  fir  John  Barnard.  He  was  not 
only  blamelefs,  but  eminently  exemplary  in  the  various  rela- 
tions and  offices  of  life.  To  the  faithful  and  active  dif- 
charge  of  the  perfonal  and  focial  duties,  he  added  a molt 
devout  fenfe  of  religion.  The  firft  hour,  at  lcuft,  of  every 
day  was  employed  in  the  exercife  of  devotion  and  the 
ftudy  of  the  fcriptures.  He  attended  public  worfliip  twice 
on  a Sunday,  and  was  conftant  in  receiving  the  communion. 
He  had  fuch  a high  reverence  for  the  bible,  that  he  always 
expreffed  a great  diflike  of  any  attacks  which  were  made 
upon  its  facred  original  and  authority.  Although  he  re- 
linquilhed  the  profeffion  of  his  youth,  he  retained,  in  a 
confiderable  degree,  that  fimplicity  of  manners  and  plainnefs 
of  drefs  which  diilinguilh  the  refpeCtable  body  to  which 
his  family  belonged.  But  though  he  was  modeft  in  his 
deportment,  he  was  firm  and  fearlefs  in  the  difcharge  of 
his  duty.  His  language  was  clear,  concife,  and  unaffeCted  ; 
and  his  wifdom  and  knowledge  were  recognized  by  perfons 
of  the  firft  character  in  his  time  ; infomuch  that  he  was 
urged  in  1 746,  by  king  George  the  fecond,  to  accept  the 
office  of  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  which  he  refufed. 
Lord  Granville  and  Mr.  Pulteney  frequently  confulted  him 
on  affairs  of  moment ; and  lord  Chatham,  when  Mr.  Pitt, 
has  been  known  to  ftile  him  the  great  commoner.  The 
mufe  of  Pope,  by  exhibiting  him  in  contrait  to  worthlefs 
wealth  and  title,  lias  immortalized  his  name. 

“ Barnard  in  fpirit,  fenfe,  and  truth  abounds ; 

Pray  then  \vhat  wants  he  ? Fourfcore  thoufand 
pounds.”  Biog.  Brit. 

Barnard,  in  Geography , a townflfip  of  America,  in 
Windfor  county  and  ftate  of  Vermont,  containing  673  in- 
habitants. It  gives  rife  to  the  northern  branch  of  Water- 
queche  river,  and  is  diftant  65  miles  N.E.  from  Benning- 
ton. 

BARNARD  CASTLE,  or  Castle  Bernard,  a 
town  of  Durham,  in  England,  246  miles  N.N.W.  from, 
London,  and  26  from  Durham.  The  town  is  abont  a 
mile  in  length,  and  confifts  of  fevcral  ftreets  ; the  prin- 
cipal of  which  is  upwards  of  forty  yards  in  width,  and  is 
moftly  filled  with  handfome  modern  buildings.  The  air  of 
this  part  of  the  country  is  remarkably  falubrious,  the  mar- 
ket is  abundantly  fupplied,  and  the  fituation  poffeffes  every 
advantage  to  render  it  pleafant.  The  woollen  manufactory 
lias  declined  of  late  from  the  great  ufe  of  cotton  goods  ; 
much  bufinefs  is  done  by  the  tanners  ; and  the  flocking  trade 
is  particularly  flourifliing.  This  town  is  mentioned  as  ex- 
iting foon  after  the  conqueftf  though  it  was  then  probably 
but  an  infignificant  place,  as  it  derived  its  chief  confequence 
as  well  as  its  name  from  the  magnificent  caftle  founded  here 
by  Bernard  Baliol  about  the  year  1 1 78.  This  fortrefs  is 
fituated  on  the  fummit  of  a high  rock  to  the  weftward  of 
the  town,  and  was  anciently  of  much  importance  ; maintain- 
ing a number  of  officers,  and  being  veiled  with  high  privi- 
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leges  by  Its  different  poffeffors.  We  find  the  names  of 
John  Baliol  father  to  the  king  of  Scotland,  the  celebra- 
ted Guy  Beauchamp  earl  of  Warwick,  and  Richard  duke  of 
Glouceiter  afterwards  Richard  III.,  occur  among  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  caftle.  The  latter  founded  a college  for  a 
dean,  1 2 fecular  priefts,  io  clerks,  and  6 chorifters  ; but  it 
is  prefumed  that  his  intentions  were  in  part  fruftrated  by 
the  fubfequent  troubles  of  his  reign,  as  no  traces  of  this 
foundation  are  now  difcernible.  Tn  the  reign  of  Charles  I., 
this  caitle,  after  being  feveral  years  in  the  poffeftion  of  the 
crown,  was  purchafed  by  an  anceftor  of  the  prefent  earl  of 
Darlington,  and  gives  a title  to  his  lordlhip’s  eldeft  fon.  In 
the  year  1699,  it  was  created  a barony  by  king  William  III. 
The  prefent  remains  cover  about  fix  acres  of  ground.  The 
parts  of  chief  ftrength  Hand  on  the  brink  of  a fteep  rock 
about  eighty  perpendicular  feet  above  the  river  Tees,  and 
every  way  command  a mod  beautiful  profped.  Many  frag- 
ments of  the  ruins  have  the  arms  of  Richard  the  third,  who 
is  fuppofed  to  have  confiderably  contributed  to  this  building. 
Though  we  can'readily  afeertain  from  the  above  that  this  for- 
trefs  mull  have  been  a place  of  great  ftrength  and  extent, yetit 
is  not  poffible  to  form  any  competent  idea  what  it  was  in  its 
original  and  perfeft  ftate.  Leland  in  particular  mentions 
parts  of  which  there  are  not  the  leaft  remains.  The  envi- 
rons of  the  town  are  remarkably  beautiful  ; the  vale  of  the 
Tees  abounding  with  a great  variety  of  pidurefque,  pafto- 
ral,  and  auguft  feenery.  From  the  caftle  cliffs  northward, 
the  river  is  bordered  by  a hanging  foreft  of  oaks  on  one 
hand,  and  on  the  other  by  fine  meadow  land.  The  extended 
battlements-,  the  circular  tower  and  the  moft  (lately  partsman- 
tled  with  ivy,  the  brown  rocks  fringed  with  brufti  wood,  the 
brighter  yellow  towers,  and  the  dark  and  fnaded  battlements, 
are  contrafted  by  the  azure  lake  on  whofe  furface  they  are 
reflected.  Near  the  path  on  the  margin  of  the  river  is  a fine 
new  bridge  of  one  arch,  lately  eredled  by  Saurey  Morrit, 
efq.  of  Rokeby  Park.  The  number  of  houfes  in  the  town- 
Hvip  is  312,  and  its  inhabitants  2966.  Hutchinfon’s  Hiftory 
of  Durham,  vol.  iii.  4to. 

BARNARDO  Islands,  are  five  iflands  on  the  north 
coaft  of  South  America,  laid  down  in  modern  charts  off  the 
north  point  of  the  entrance  into  Morofquillo  bay.  They  lie 
S.S.W.  from  the  harbour  of  Carthagena,  in  the  airedion 
of  the  coaft.  To  the  weft  of  fouth  from  them  is  the  open- 
ing into  the  gulf  of  Darien,  which  is  the  limit  between  North 
and  South  America.  Thefe  ifiands  form  a large  bay  and 
harbour  in  N.  lat.  90  35',  and  W.  long.  770  20'.  The  outer- 
moil  ifiand  is  called  St.  George’s,  the  innerrr.oft  is  St.  Gif- 
bertus,  and  Goeree  ifiand  lies  between  them.  The  river 
Chenu  is  to  the  weft  of  thefe  iftands. 

BARNA  SNE,  mountains  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of 
Kerry,  8 miles  S.  W.  of  Killarney. 

BARNAUL,  a town  of  Siberia,  on  the  weft  fide  of  the 
Oby,  100  miles  S.S.E.  of  Kolyvan.  It  is  fituated  on  the 
Oby,  in  the  government  of  Kolyvan,  famous  for  its  filver 
and  copper  mines,  which  alfo  produce  gold.  Thefe  mines 
are  much  more  productive  than  thofe  of  Nertfhinlk  ; for  the 
pits  hitherto  opened  in  the  latter  have  no  continued  or  fteady 
veins,  ar ; never  powerful,  and  feldom  terminate  in  large  nefts, 
are  always  poorer  as  they  proceed  in  depth,  and  change  their 
contents  at  every  fathom.  The  mines  of  Barnaul  belong  to 
the  crown.  About  4.8,000  boors  earn  their  capitation  tax 
in  working  at  them,  ever  and  above  the  miners  and  other 
workmen  properly  belonging  to  them.  The  quantity  of 
gold  produced  at  Barnaul  and  the  Shlangenberg  from  1745 
to  1780,  amounted  to  686  pood,  16  pounds,  49  folotniks 
«;f  pure  gold. 

BARN  EG  AT  Inlet,  called  in  fome  maps  New  Inlet,, 


is  the  paffage  from  the  fea  into  Flat -bay  found,  on  the  fouth- 
eaftern  coaft  of  New  Jerfey,  68  miles  N.E.  from  cape  May. 
N.  lat.  39®  47'  30".  W.  long.  74°  13'. 

BARNER,  James,  in  Biography,  born  at  Elbing,  in 
Weft  Pruffia,  in  1641,  applied  himfelf  early  to  the  ftudy  of 
chemiftry,  in  which  he  made  fuch  progrefs,  that  in  1670 
lie  was  engaged  to  give  leCtures  in  that  art  at  Padua.  After 
refiding  fome  years  in  that  univerfity  he  went  to  Leipfic, 
where  he  praclifed  medicine  with  fuccefs.  Retiring  at 
length  to  Elbing  his  native  country,  he  died  there  in  1686. 
Barner  left  feveral  works  on  the  fubjed  of  chemiftry,  but 
that  by  which  lie  is  principally  known  is  his  “ Chymia  phi- 
lofop  hica,  cum  dodriua  falium,  medicamentis  fine  igne 
culmari  parabilibus ;”  publifhedat  Nuremburg  1689,  three 
years  after  his  death,  a work  rather  curious  than  ufeful, 
Haller  Bib.  Med.  Eloy  Did.  Hiftor. 

BARNERA,  in  Geography,  a fmall  ifiand  of  Scotland, 
near  the  weft  coaft  of  Lewis,  feparated  from  the  main  land 
by  a llrait,  called  Loch  Barnera,  about  a mile  wide.  N.  lat. 
58°  25'.  W.  long.  70  3'.  _ 

BARNES,  Joshua,  in  Biography,  an  Englilh  divine  and 
claffical  fcholar,  was  born  in  London  in  1654,  and  educated 
in  grammar-learning  at  Chrift’s  hofpital,  where  he  was  diftin- 
guifhed  by  his  proficiency  in  Greek,  and  by  fome  Latin  and 
Englifh  poems.  In  1671,  he  was  admitted  a fervitor  of 
Emanuel  college  in  Cambridge  ; and  in  1678,  he  was  eleded 
a fellow  of  the  fame  college.  In  his  numerous  writings,, 
which  were  critical,  poetical,  and  hiftorical,  he  difplayed 
more  induftry  and  fancy  than  tafte  and  judgment.  His 
memory  was  Angularly  retentive,  fo  that  he  could  write  and 
converfe  in  the  Greek  tongue  with  great  readinefs  ; though 
Dr.  Bentley  farcaftically  remarked  of  him,  that  he  underftood 
as  much  Greek  as  a Greek  cobler.  But  if  he  excelled  in 
tenacioufnefs  of  memory,  he  was  notorioufiy  deficient  in 
folidity  of  judgment ; and  therefore  fomeperfon  recommended 
this  pun  to  be  inferibednponhismonument : 

“ Jolhua  Barnes, 

“ Felicis  Memorise,  Judicium  expedans.’7 
The  enthufiafm  of  his  temper  was  manifefted  in  various  An- 
gularities of  opinion  and  condudl.  Believing  that  charity 
never  fails  in  this  life  of  obtaining  due  recompence,  he  has 
given  his  only  coat  to  a common  beggar  ; and  he  ufed  to 
recite  ilrange  iloriesof  fome  unexpeded  remuneration  which 
he  had  derived  from  charities  of  this  kind.  Of  his  talents 
and  learning,  and  particularly  of  his  acquaintance  with  the 
Greek  language,  he  was  vain  and  boaftfui ; and  at  the  fame 
time  he  was  prone  to  depreciate  and  abufe  others.  Of  his 
works  the  moft  refpedable  were  his  editions  of  the  Greek 
dallies ; and  thefe  he  dedicated,  without  much  appropriate 
feledion,  to  perfons  of  high  rank.  In  1695,  he  was  eleded 
Greek  profeffor  of  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge.  In  170c, 
he  married  a widow  with  a handfome  jointure,  who  is  laid  to 
have  made  the  firft  advances ; and,  with  a view  to  her  amufe- 
ment,  and  in  order  to  induce  her  to  fupply  him  with  money 
towards  defraying  the  expence  of  his  edition  of  Homer,  he 
wrote  a copy  of  Englilh  verfes,  defigned  to  prove  that  Solo- 
mon was  the  author  of  the  poems  under  Homer’s  name. 
He  died  in  1712,  and  was  buried  at  Hemingford  in  Hunting- 
denjhire,  where  a curious  monument  was  ereded  to  him  by 
his  widow,  with  an  infeription  partly  in  Latin  and  partly  in 
Greek  Anacreontics.  The  following  memorandum  is  an- 
nexed : “ Mr.  Barnes  read  a fmall  Englilh  bible,  that  he 
ufualiy  carried  about  him,  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  times 
over  at  leifure  hours.”  Of  his  numerous  publications,  the 
principal  are  the  following  : “ A Poetical  Paraphrate  on  the 
Hiftory  of  Either,”  intitled,  “ AtAjxoxaTos-lgov,”  or  “ The 
Courtier’s  Looking-glafs,  &c.”  The  ftory  is  paraphrafed  in  - 
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Greek  verfc,  with  a Latin  tranflation  in  the  oppofite  page 
and  Greek  feholia.;  to  which  is  added,  “ An  Homeric 
Parody  on  the  fame  Story.”  “ The  Hiftory  of  that  molt 
victorious  monarch  Edward  III,  &c. Camb.  fol.  1688. 
This  hiflorical  work,  for  which  the  author’s  talents  feem  to 
have  been  very  ill  adapted,  abounds  in  falfe  inferences  and 
tedious  digreflions;  and  in  long  and  elaborate  fpeeches,  after 
the  manner  of  Thucydides  and  other  ancient  hiftorians,  which 
feem  to  be  the  refult  of  his  own  imagination ; the  whole  dif- 
playing  neither  the  judgment  of  a politician,  nor  the  talle 
of  a good  writer.  “ Euripidis  qua  extant  omnia,  & c.” 
Camb.  fol.  1694.  Befides  a corredlion  of  the  text  of  Euri- 
pides, this  edition  contains  a preliminary  differtation  on  the 
ancient  Greek  tragedy,  and  another  on  the  life  and  writings 
of  Euripides.  “ Anacreon  Teius,  &c.”  Camb.  1705.  In 
this  edition,  the  poems  of  Anacreon  are  corrected,  and  much 
enlarged  by  the  addition  of  feveral  whole  pieces  and  frag- 
ments. The  life  of  Anacreon  is  annexed  ; and  in  the  Pro- 
legomena, the  author  treats  of  the  antiquity  and  invention  of 
lyric  poetry,  and  the  peculiar  character  and  metre  of  that 

fioet.  The  dedication  to  the  duke  of  Marlborough  is  fol- 
owed  by  a Greek  Anacreontic  ode  upon  the  vidtory  at  Blen- 
heim. The  editor  has  alio  fubjoined  the  epigrams  of  the 
ancients  and  moderns  upon  Anacreon,  and  fome  odes  of  his 
own  compofition  under  the  title  of  “ Anacreon  Chriftianus.” 
“ Homeri  Ilias  et  Odyffea,  &c.;”  2 vols.  4to.  Camb.  1710. 
This  edition  is  furnifhed  with  an  exadt  Latin  tranflation, 
with  the  ancient  Greek  feholia,  many  notes  upon  the  text 
and  feholia,  and  various  readings ; to  which  are  fubjoined 
the  “ Batrochomyomachia,”  the  “ Hymns  and  Epigrams,” 
the  “ Fragments,”  and  “ Two  Indexes.”  This  edition 
of  Homer  has  been  generally  efleemed  as  corredt  and  com- 
plete ; though  in  the  Adta  Eruditorum  for  Jan.  1711,  there 
are  fome  objedlions  againft  it,  which  have  been  aferibed  to 
Dr.  Bentley.  Barnes’s  editions  of  the  Greek  clafTics  have 
of  late  years  been  finking  into  difrepute ; and  modern  critics 
place  little  confidence  in  his  judgment  or  fagacity.  He 
has  beeen  charged,  in  fome  of  his  various  readings,  by  the 
learned  Dr.  Clarke,  with  audacity  and  unfkilfulnefs. 

As  for  his  other  works,  both  in  profe  and  verfe,  it  would 
be  tedious  to  enumerate  even  their  titles  ; and  this  is  the 
lefs  neceffary,  as  they  are  now  configned  to  total  oblivion. 
Biog.  Brit. 

BARNET,  denominated  alfo  High  and  Chipping  Barnet, 
in  Geography,  a town  of  England,  fituated  in  the  hundred  of 
Caifho  and  county  of  Hertford,  1 1 miles  north  of  London. 
It  has  a market  on  Mondays,  which  has  exifted  fince 
Henry  II.;  and  here  are  alfo  three  fairs  annually.  At  this 
town,  which  is  a great  thoroughfare,  the  north  road  divides 
for  York  and  Liverpool.  Being  fitnated  upon  an  eminence, 
the  profpecls  are  exteniive  and  agreeable  ; but  there  are  no 
public  buildings  worth  notice,  except  the  church  and  a 
grammar  fchool.  The  latter  was  founded  by  queen  Eliza- 
beth, and  afterwards  endowed  by  alderman  Owen  of  the 
Fifhmongers’  company  of  London,  for  the  education  of  nine 
children  gratis.  There  are  likevvife  alms-houfes  for  widows, 
founded  by  .Tames  Ravenfcroft  Efq.  and  his  wife,  in  1672. 
At  the  twelfth  mile  ftone  beyond  the  town,  is  eredled  a 
pillar  to  .commemorate  a fignal  battle  fought  on  that  fpot 
on  Eafterday,  April  14,  147 1,  between  the  houfe  of  York 
headed  by  Edward  IV.,  and  that  of  Lancafter  conduced 
by  the  flout  earl  of  Warwick,  who,  with  many  of  the  nobi- 
lity and  nearly  10,000  men,  were  {lain.  This  was  a decifive 
vidlory  for  the  Yorkifls,  as  it  firmly  eflablifhed  Edward  IV. 
on  the  throne;  although  in  afubfequentbattleat  Tewkefbury, 
the  queen  of  Henry  Vi.  and  her  fon  were  taken  prifoners. 
Barnet  is  governed  by  a magifirate,  high  conftable,  and 


other  officers ; and  a court  leet  is  held  at  Eafler.  In  the 
town  are  225  houfes,  inhabited  by  1258  perfons.  Salmon’s 
Hiflory  of  Hertfordfhire. 

Barnet,  a townfhip  of  America,  in  Caledonia  county, 
and  Hate  of  Vermont,  containing  4^7  inhabitants,  and  dillant 
1 12  miles  N.  E.  from  Bennington. 

B ARNE  VELDT,  John-Olden,  in  Biography,  a mi- 
nilter  of  Holland,  eminently  diflinguifhed  by  his  abilities  and 
patriotifm,  was  born  in  1547.  In  his  early  negociations  on 
behalf  of  the  ilatcs  general  with  France,  England,  and  the 
neighbouring  powers,  he  gave  great  fatisfaclion  to  thofe 
who  employed  him,  and  gained  equal  credit  and  efteem  in 
the  judgment  of  Henry  IV.  and  queen  Elizabeth.  As  grand 
penfionary  of  the  Hates  of  Holland,  he  obtained  exteniive 
influence  ; and  firmly  attached  to  the  liberty  of  his  country, 
he  obferved  the  growing  power  of  the  houfe  of  Orange,  di- 
recled  by  the  warlike  and  afpiring  prince  Maurice,  with 
jealoufy  and  apprehenfion.  Amidfl  the  collifion  of  different 
parties,  he  was  regarded  as  the  leader  of  the  oppofition  to  the 
meafures  of  that  prince.  The  authority  of  Maurice  de- 
pended in  a great  meafure,  on  the  continuance  of  the  war 
with  Spain,  and  Barneveldt  was  very  defirous  of  terminating 
it.  By  his  zealous  endeavours  to  effedl  this  purpofe  under 
the  mediation  of  the  king  of  France,  he  incurred  the  violent 
odium  of  the  adverfe  party.  At  length,  however,  he  fuc- 
ceeded  by  obtaining,  in  1609,  a truce  for  12  years;  the  firff 
article  of  which  recognized  the  indepen'dency  of  the  united 
Hates.  Soon  after  this  event,  the  difputes  between  the  Ar- 
minians  and  CalviniHs,  or  Remonflrants  and  Contra-remoru 
flrants,  furioufly  agitated  the  Dutch  provinces.  Barneveldt, 
inclined  to  the  former,  and  the  advocate  of  toleration,  exerted 
himfelf  in  procuring  for  the  Arminians  or  Remor.Hrants  that 
liberty  of  confidence  to  which  they  had  an  equitable  claim. 
Prince  Maurice  placed  himlelf  at  the  head  of  the  other  partv, 
which  was  the  moH  numerous;  and  probably  took  pleafure  in 
the  oppofition  and  calumny  encountered  by  Barneveldt  in  his 
endeavours  to  promote  tiie  cauie  of  religious  freedom  and 
moderation.  At  this  time,  notwithilanding  the  fufpicions 
excited  againH  Barneveldt,  as  if  he  wifhed  to  fubjedt  his 
country  again  to  the  yoke  of  Spain,  he  was  effentially  ferv- 
ing  it  by  negotiating  with  James  I.  the  reHoration  of  the 
towns  of  Flufhing,  Rammekens,  and  the  Brille,  which  had 
been  put  into  the  hands  of  Elizabeth  as  fecurity  for  the 
money  which  (lie  had  lent  to  the  Hates.  Bameveldt’s 
fucceis  in  this  negotiation  added  James  to  the  number  of  his 
enemies. 

The  religious  difputes,  which  had  been  appeafed  in  the 
province  of  Holland  by  the  influence  of  Barneveldt,  pre- 
vailed fo  much  in  the  other  provinces,  that  a national  fynod 
was  affembled  at  Dordrecht  in  1618  in  order  to  bring  them 
to  a termination.  To  this  fynod  the  kings  of  England  and 
France,  and  moH  of  the  Protellant  Hates  of  Europe,  fent 
deputies  ; and  the  Arminians,  who  did  not  comply  with  the 
citation  to  appear  before  this  affembly,  incurred  a formal 
condemnation.  On  this  occafion,  Barneveldt,  Grotius,  and 
other  RemonHrant  chiefs  of  the  anti-Orange  party,  were 
arreited  and  imprifoned  in  the  callle  of  Louvenilein.  Bar- 
neveldt, however,  was  the  devoted  vidlirn.  Many  accufa- 
tions  were  alleged  againH  him,  as  the  fomenter  of  the  diHarb- 
ances  that  had  occurred  at  Utrecht,  and  as  an  enemy  to  the 
public  liberty;  and  being  tried  by  a court,  compofed  chiefly 
of  his  enemies,  and  admitting  inadequate  proofs,  he  was 
capitally  condemned.  Prince  Maurice,  to  whom  application 
was  made  from  various  quarters  in  his  favour,  remained  in- 
exorable; as  he  would  only  promife  a pardon  upon  con- 
dition of  its  being folicited  by  the  family  of  Barneveldt:  but 
they  refufed  to  do  an  adl,  which  would  imply  the  guilt  of 
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tljeir  venerable  chief.  Barneveldt  prepared  for  death,  and 
without  aflcing  any  favour  for  himfelf,  merely  folicited 
the  protection  of  his  children.  On  the  morning  of  exe- 
cution, Barneveldt  proceeded  to  the  fcaffold  with  a fe- 
rcne  countenance  ; but  being  fomewhat  diiturbed  on  his 
arrival,  he  exclaimed,  with  uplifted  eyes  to  heaven,  “ O 
God  ! what  is  man  ! ” Having  prayed  with  the  mini- 
fter  who  attended  him,  he  rofe  from  his  knees  with  com- 
pofure,  declared  his  innocence  to  the  fpeftators,  and  de- 
lircd  the  executioner  to  perform  his  office.  His  head 
was  {truck  off  at  a blow,  in  his  y2d  year,  May  13th 
1619.  The  popular  hatred  foo.i  fubildod  ; his  memory 
was  revered  as  that  of  the  pureft  of  patriots,  and  molt 
refpedlable  of  men,  and  his  death  left  a ftain  on  the  cha- 
racter of  prince  Maurice,  which  all  his  great  qualities  and 
fervices  were  not  {efficient  to  efface.  The  itates  of  Hol- 
land, in  the  regiftpr  of  his  death,  added  thefe  words, 
which  may  ferve  as  a teftimony  to  his  character ; “ He  was 
a man  of  great  conduCt,  induftry,  memory,  and  prudence; 
yes,  lingular  in  all.  Let  him  who  ltandeth,  take  heed 
lelt  he  fall.  God  be  merciful  to  his  foul ! Amen.”  “ Ne- 
ver (fays  the  French  ambalfador  De  Maurier)  was  there  fo 
wife  and  virtuous  a man  as  M.  de  Barneveldt.  He  had  a 
majcltic  prefence,  and  faid  much  in  few  words,  with  a grave 
and  fuccinCt  eloquence.”  Barneveldt  left  two  foils  in  con- 
fiderable  employments  ; who  being  deprived  of  them  by 
prince  Maurice,  engaged  in  a confpiracy  againft  his  life. 
One  was  beheaded,  and  the  other  made  his  el'cape.  When 
the  mother  of  him,  who  was  taken  and  condemned,  fell  at 
the  feet  of  Maurice  fupplicating  his  life,  the  prince  ex- 
preffed  his  furprife  that  fire  who  had  refufed  to  a Ik  her  huf- 
band’s  pardon,  flrould  condefcend  to  intercede  on  behalf  of 
her  fon.  “ I did  not  a lie  pardon  for  my  hulband,”  faid  the 
mother  with  a noble  fpirit,  “ becaufe  be  was  innocent.  I 
alk  it  for  my  fon,  becaufe  he  is  guilty.”  Mod.  Un.  Hift. 
Gen.  Biog. 

Barnevelt’j  IJlands,  in  Geography,  are  two  fmall  fiat 
jfiands,  clofe  to  each  other,  on  the  weft  fide  of  Terra  del 
Faego,  partly  furrounded  by  rocks,  and  24  leagues  diftant 
from  the  ftraits  of  Le  Maire.  S.  lat.  55°49*  W.  long. 
663  58' 

BAR.NE7ILLE,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Channel,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in  the  diftriCt 
of  Valognes,  leagues  S.S.W.  of  Cherburg.  The  place 
contains  840  and  the  canton  8576  inhabitants  ; the  territory 
includes  215  kiliometres,  and  19  communes. 

BARNFIARD,  in  Ornithology,  is  an  aquatic  bird,  of 
which  Oviedo  fpeaks  in  bis  “ Hift.  des  Indes,”  book  14, 
c.  2 ; but  which  it  is  impoffible  to  afeertain  from  what  that 
author  has  faid  of  it. 

BARNSLEY,  in  Geography,  a fmall  market  town  of 
England,  in  the  weft  riding  of  Yorklhire,  15  miles  from 
Don  caller,  and  176  north-weft  from  London.  It  is  htuated 
on  the  fide  of  a hill,  and  about  five  furlongs  in  extent.  The 
town,  though  well  built  of  Hone,  ft  called  Black  Barnfley  ; 
probably  from  its  fmoaking  furnaces,  or  rather  from  the  footy 
foil  of  the  moors  with  which  it  is  furrounded.  The  land  is 
very  prolific  in  wheat  and  other  grain,  and  coal  is  alfo  ex- 
ceedingly plentiful.  The  abundance  of  Hone,  timber,  iron- 
ftone,  &c.  and  the  cheap  living  neceffary  for  population,  ren- 
der this  place  very  appropriate  for  any  kind  of  trade.  ^ At 
prefent  its  wire  works  are  fuppofed  the  bell  in  the  kingdom : 
and  the  wire  is  of  two  forts  ; the  hard,  made  into  teeth  for 
cotton  and  wool  cards,  the  foft  for  ftocking-frame  needles. 
Proceffes  of  a leffer  kind  are  weaving  of  linen,  in  which 
roo  looms  are  employed,  and  a glafs  manufactory  of  black 
bottles.  Barnfley  has  a well  built  church,  which  is  a 
chapelry  under  Silkefton,  a free  grammar  fchool,.  a mar- 
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ket  on  Wednefday,  and  three  fairs  : the  population  of 
this  townlhip  confills  of  722  houfes,  inhabited  by  3606 
perfons. 

BARNSTAPLE,  a very  ancient  corporate  town  and 
fea-port  in  the  county  of  Devon,  is  fituated  in  a broad  and 
fertile  vale  on  the  eaftern  bank  of  the  river  Taw,  and 
bounded  by  a femicircular  range  of  hills.  It  is  one  of  the 
neateft  and  moll  reputable  towns  in  the  north  of  the  country  ; 
the  llreets  being  fpacious  and  regular,  and  the  buildings  re- 
fpedlable.  Before  the  conqueft,  Barnftaple  was  a royal  de- 
mefne  ; and  king  Athelllan  is  reported  to  have  conftituted  it 
a borough,  and  to  have  eredled  a caftle  near  the  confluence  of 
the  rivers  North  Yeo  and  Taw  : no  remains,  however,  of 
this  fortrefs  continue,  except  a high  artificial  mount.  In 
Domefday  book  it  is  noticed  as  containing  “ forty  bur- 
geffes  within  the  borough,  and  nine  without ;”  and  the  inha- 
bitants were  exempted  from  ferving  on  any  expedition  or 
being  othenvife  taxed,  but  in  equal  proportion  with  Exeter 
and  Totnefs.  The  town  was  reincorporated  by  Henry  I. 
but  Hill  retaining  feme  of  its  ancient  feudal  privileges,  which 
250  of  the  common  burgeffes  at  this  day  poffefs  ; namely, 
a right  to  vote  with  the  corporation  for  twu  members  of 
parliament. 

The  corporation  is  compofed  of  a mayor,  high  fteward 
(at  prefent  earl  Fortefcue),  two  bailiffs,  two  aldermen,  a re- 
corder, twenty-two  common-council  men,  and  other  officers. 
King  James  I.  ratified  and  confirmed  the  privileges  of 
the  town  by  a charter  in  the  eighth  year  of  his  reign  ; 
and  we  find  by  authentic  documents,  that  the  firll  re- 
turn for  members  to  parliament  was  made  in  the  23d  o^ 
Edward  I. 

Refpedling  the  trade  of  Barnftaple,  its  harbour  is  fo  Ihal- 
low  that  vefiels  of  more  than  200  tons  cannot  enter  ; yqt 
the  baize,  filk-ltockings,  and  waiftcoat  manufactories  ll ill 
give  life  to  the  place,  and  in  a great  degree  compenfate  the 
lof"  of  its  former  woollen  trade;  added  to  this,  the  beautiful 
feenery  and  pleafantnefs  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  the 
cheapnefs  of  living,  have  induced  many  independent  families 
to  maice  it  their  foie  reildence. 

A noble  quay  along  the  river  is  terminated  by  a handfome 
por.ico,  over  the  centre  of  which  is  placed  a llatue  of  queen 
Anne.  Over  the  river  is  a Hone  br.d  ;e  of  fixteen  arches. 
The  church  is  a {lately  building,  with  a handfome  fpire  and  a 
good  organ  ; formerly  it  contained  feveral  chantries.  We 
find  alfo  that  in  the  town  Judhall  de  Totnefs  founded  a priory 
for  Cluniac  monks,  which,  at  the  diffolutiou,  was  valued  at 
123I.  6s.  7d.  per  annum. 

The  grammar  fchool  is  famous  for  having  upon  its  founds-  - 
tion  feveral  eminent  characters  ; bifhop  Jewel  and  his  oppo- 
nent profeffor  Harding,  the  poet  Gay,  Dr.  Mufgrave,  &c.  . 
For  the  ufeful  education  of  the  lower  clafs  of  inhabitants,  a 
charity  fchool  is  ereCted  over  the  north  gate  ; near  which  is 
a pleafant  walk,  denominated  Northern  Hay,  from  the 
fine  profpeCts  it  commands,  as  well  as  an  agreeable  pro-  - 
menade. 

The  number  of  houfes  in  the  whole  parifnis  eftimated  at 
653,  and  the  inhabitants  at  3}48.  N.  lat.  510  15'.  W.  long.  . 
4°  5. 

Barnstaple  Bay,  is  an  opening  in  the  Briftol  channel, 
formed  by  the  union  of  the  rivers  Taw  and  Towridge. 
This  is  the  common  bay  or  road  to  the  town  of  Barnftaple 
and  Biddeford,  on  their  refpedljve  rivers. 

Barnstaple,  a county  of  America,  lymg  upon  the 
peninfula,  the  point  of  which  is  cape  Cod,  the  fouth-eaftern 
point  of  Maffachuffett’s  bay,  oppofite  cape  Ann.  This  - 
county  is  about  65  miles  long,  and  in  various  parts  from  3 
to  6 and  9 miles  broad.  It  contains  1 1 townfhips,  and  the 
plantation  of  Mdrlhpee,  having  2343  houles,  and  17,354 
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inhabitants.  Barnitaple  was  made  a (hire  in  1685.  See 
Cape  Cod. 

Barnstaple,  the  Mattachcefe  or  Mattacheefet  of  the  an- 
cient Indians,  is  a port  of  entry  and  poll  town,  and  the  (hire 
town  of  Barnitaple  county  in  North  America.  It  extends 
acrofs  the  peniufuia,  and  is  walhed  by  the  fea  on  the  north 
and  fouth,  having  Sandwich  and  the  diltridl  called  Marih- 
pee  or  Mallipee  on  the  weft ; and  is  about  5 miles  broad 
and  9 long;  67  miles  S.  E.  from  Bolton.  Sandy-neck  on  the 
north  Ihore,  running  eait  almoit  the  whole  length  of  the 
tojvn,  forms  the  harbour,  and  embofoms  a large  body  of 
falt-marlh.  The  harbour  is  about  a mile  wide  and  tour 
long  ; and  the  tide  rifes  in  it  from  8 to  14  feet.  Its  bar, 
running  elf  N.  E.  from  the  neck  feveral  miles,  prevents  the 
entrance  of  large  flops  ; but  fmall  veffels  may  pafs  any  part 
of  it  at  high  water.  There  is  another  harbour  on  the  fouth, 
called  Lewis’s  bay.  Its  entrance  is  within  Barnitaple,  and 
extends  almolt  2 miles  into  Yarmouth.  This  harbour  is 
commodious  and  fafe,  and  is  completely  land-locked.  In 
Barnitaple  there  are  but  20  or  30  ponds.  The  land  here 
produces  about  25  bulhels  of  Indian  corn  to  an  acre,  and  rye 
and  other  grain  in  proportion.  Wheat  and  flax  are  cul- 
tivated ; the  latter  with  fuccefs.  From  12  to  18,000 
bulhels  of  onions  are  raifed  for  the  fupply  of  the  neighbour- 
ing towns.  The  filhery,  which  is  annually  increafing, 
employs  about  100  men.  The  people  who  are  in  number 
about  2610,  are  generally  healthy  ; and  many  inllances  of 
longevity  occur.  Many  of  the  farmers  are  ocoafionally  fea- 
men,  and  many  mariners  and  mailers  of  veffels,  who  fail 
from  other  parts,  are  furnilhed  by  this  town.  N.  lat. 
4i0  43  * 

BARNSTEAD,  a townfhip  of  America,  in  Strafford 
county,  New  Hampfhire,  containing  807  inhabitants  ; 32 
miles  N.W.  of  Portfmouth,  and  16  E.  by  S.  from  Canter- 
bury on  Connecticut  river. 

BARNSTORF,  orBERNDORF,  a town  of  Germany,  in 
the  circle  of  Weltphalia,  and  county  of  Diepholz,  8 miles 
north  of  Diepholz. 

BARNTRUP,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Weltphalia,  and  county  of  Lippe,  4 miles  N.  E.  of  Blom- 
berg. 

BARNWELL,  a village  fituated  about  half  a mile 
north-eall  of  Cambridge,  in  England,  was  formerly  of  great 
♦onfequence  from  its  ancient  priory,  which,  at  the  diffolu- 
tion,  was  valued  at  351/.  15  s.  4 A The  village  has  fuf- 
fered  very  much  by  fire.  Barnwell  has  a fair  kept  in  its 
neighbourhood,  commencing  annually  on  Midfummer-day, 
and  continuing  a fortnight.  This  fair  derives  its  origin 
from  a cultom  of  the  children  in  the  neighbourhood  affem- 
bling  on  Midfummer-eve  at  Barn’s-well.  A number  of  ped- 
lars retorted  to  the  fpot,  and  expofed  their  merchandize 
for  fale,  fo  early  as  the  reign  of  Henry  I. ; the  articles  brought 
being  moltly  pottery,  the  feltival  obtained  the  appellation  of 
Pot  Fair.  It  appears,  however,  to  have  affumed  its  legal 
form  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  by  whom  it  is  faid  to  have 
been  chartered  and  granted  to  the  priory.  The  fair  is  It  ill 
proclaimed  on  Midfummer-eve,  and  the  field  in  which  it  is 
field,  is  called  Midfummer  Gfeen.  But  Barnwell  is  molt 
famous  for  the  great  affemblage  of  merchandize  annually- 
held  in  a large  meadow,  called  Sturbridge  Fair  ; the  origin 
of  which  Dr.  Stukely  was  induced  to  aferibe  to  his  hero 
Caraufius.:  it  is  however  evident  that  King  John  granted  the 
whole  for  the  ufe  and  maintenance  of  an  hofpital  for  lepers, 
who  had  an  ancient  chapel  here;  and  the  chaplain  claimed  the 
dues,  till  Hen.  VIII.  in  confideration  of  1000  marks  paid 
by  the  corporation  of  Cambridge,  gave  them  the  grant  of 
t ie  fair,  which  was  confirmed  by  Elizabeth.  The  field  in 
crhich  it  is  held  is  about  half  a mile  fquare,  having  the  rivers 


Cam  and  Store  on  its  northern  and  Saltern  fides.  The 
booths  are  built  in  regular  order,  each  row  being  particularly 
named,  as  Ironmonger’s  row,  Bookfeller’s  row,  &c.  ; the 
centre  is  called  the  Doddery,  and  chiefly  occupied  by 
drapers,  mercers,  and  wholefale  dealers  in  deaths.  Star- 
bridge  fair  is  folemnly  proclaimed  on  the  iSthof  September, 
by  the  vice-chancellor,  proctors,  and  other  officers  of  the 
univerfity  ; and  afterwards  by  the  mayor  and  aldermen. 
The  Hated  time  for  its  continuance  is  fourteen  days.  Dra- 
matic exhibitions  are  forbidden  within  nine  miles  of  the  uni- 
verfity, except  during  this  fair,  and  the  week  preceding. 
This  was  formerly  the  greatefl  mart  in  England  ; but  its 
bufinefs  declining,  owing  to  the  circulation  of  commerce 
throughout  the  country,  its  confequence  is  very  much 
diminifhed.  Beauties  of  England  and  Wales,  vol.  ii. 

BARO,  or  Baron,  Peter,  in  Biography,  a profeffor  of 
divinity  in  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge,  was  born  at  Eftnmpea 
in  France,  and  educated  for  the  law  at  Bourges;  but  driven 
-from  his  country  to  England  by  the  perfecution  of  the  Pro- 
teftants  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth.  By  the  recom- 
mendation of  lord  Burleigh,  he  was  eledted  profeffor  at  Cam- 
bridge in  the  year  1574.  He  was  attacked  by  the  rigid 
Calvinifts  on  account  of  the  reputed  laxnefs  of  his  ientiments 
concerning  the  dodtrines  of  predeilination  and  juftification 
and  a complaint  was  preferred  againfl  him  as  an  encourager 
of  the  fpread  of  Pelagianifm  in  the  univerfity,  to  archbifiiop 
Whitgiftin  1595,  which  produced  the  Lambeth  Articles, 
that  were  made  ufe  of  to  iilence  him.  But  a^  he  continued 
to  preach  his  former  dodtrines,  he  was  cited  before  the  vice- 
chancellor,  and  feveral  articles  were  exhibited  againft  him. 
The  proceedings  againft  him,  however,  were  prevented  by 
the  interference  of  the  chancellor,  lord  Burleigh,  and  he  was 
recommended  by  his  learning  and  charadter  to  the  protec- 
tion of  the  archbi/hop  Whitgift.  At  length  wearied  by  the 
perfecution  of  his  enemies,  he  retired  from  the  univerfity  to 
London,  where  he  died  three  or  four  years  afterwards.  A 
colledtion  of  his  theological  works  in  Latin  was  publiflied 
at  London  in  1579,  fol. ; as  were  alfo  feme  detached  pieces 
in  that  language,  and  fome  fermons,  &c.  in  Englifli.  Biog, 
Brit. 

BAROACH,  Broach,  or  Baruh,  the  ancient  Bary- 
gaza,  in  Geography , a town  of  Hindooltan,  in  the  country  of 
Guzerat,  lying  in  the  route  from  Surat  to  Amedabad,  and 
feated  on  the  great  river  Nerbuddah,  about  25  miles  from  its 
mouth.  Baroach  has  been,  in  different  ages,  a port  common 
both  to  Nehrwaleh,  the  capital  of  Guzerat,  and  Tagara, 
fuppofed  to  be  the  modern  Dowlatabad.  The  former  was 
eight  journies,  the  latter  ten,  from  Baroach.  It  is  fituated 
about  217  Britifh  miles  north  from  the  Plithana  of  Arrian, 
or  the  modern  Pultanah  ; and  all  kinds  of  mercantile  goods 
throughout  the  Deccan  were  anciently  brought  to  Tagara, 
and  from  thence  conveyed  on  carts  to  Baroach  or  Barygaza 
acrofs  the  Balla-Gaut  mountains.  Baroach  is  famous  for  its 
manufadture  of  very  fine  bafts  and  other  cottons  ; and  the 
water  of  the  river  Nerbuddah  is  faid  to  have  a pecuiiar  pro- 
perty for  bleaching  of  cloth  to  a perfedt  whitenefs.  Agates 
are  likewife  an  article  of  trade  in  this  place ; which  are 
brought  from  the  mountains  near  Brampour,  and  are  moltly 
difpofed  of  at  Cambaya.  The  fortrefs  of  Baroach  is  large 
and  fquare,  ftanding  upon  a hill,  which  is  the  only  eminence 
for  many  miles,  and  might  be  made  very  ftrong.  The 
Dutch  fadtory  was  eftablifhed  here  in  1617,  but  is  in  a low 
ftate.  N.  Iat.  21°  45'.  E.  long.  720  58'. 

BARROCCIO,  Frederick,  in  Biography,  an  eminent 
painter  of  hiltoryand  portrait,  was  born  at  Urbino  in  1528, 
and  inftrudted  in  the  principles  of  painting  by  Battifta  Vene- 
tiano,  and  in  thofe  of  perfpedtive  by  his  uncle  Bartolomeo 
Gent  a.  Having  availed  himfelf  of  thefe  inltrudtions  till  his 
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20  th  year,  he  removed  to  Rome,  and  purfiied  his  finches  with 
iuch  aifiduity  and  fuccefs,  that  lie  became  one  of  the  mofl 
graceful  painters  of  his  time.  At  Rome  he  was  particularly 
encouraged  by  the  protection  of  cardinal  della  llovere,  and 
by  the  commendation  of  Michael  Angelo.  On  his  return 
to  U rhino  he  gained  great  applaufe  by  feveral  pictures,  and 
more  efpecially  by  that  of  a St.  Margaret,  which  induced 
pope  Pius  IV.  to  invite  him  to  Rome,  and  to  employ  him, 
in  conjunction  with  Federigo  Zucchero,  in  the  decoration 
of  his  palace  of  Belvedere.  It  has  been  faid  that  his  fupe- 
J'ior  merit  excited  the  jealoufy  of  his  brother  artifts  to  fuch 
a -degree,  that  they  gave  him  poifon  at  an  entertainment. 
Whether  this  be  true  or  not,  his  health  declined;  and  for 
the  recovery  of  it,  he  was  under  a necefiity  of  recurring  to 
his  native  air,  and  of  intermitting  his  labours.  However, 
by  due  attention,  his  life  was  prolonged  to  the  advanced  age 
«f  84  years.  His  genius  principally  inclined  him  to  the 
painting  of  religious  fubjeCts;  and  his  works  evince  that  it 
was  his  chief  ambition  to  imitate  Correggio  in  his  colouring, 
and  Raphael  in  his  manner  of  defigning.  It  is  eafy  to  ob- 
ferve,  that  he  endeavoured  to  refemble  the  former  illuftrious 
artifl  in  the  fweetnefs  of  his  tint*,  in  the  harmony  of  his 
colouring,  in  the  graceful  airs  of  the  heads,  in  the  difpo- 
fition  of  his  draperies,  and  the  forms  of  his  Bambinos, 
though  he  fometimes  expreffed  the  mufcular  parts  of  the 
human  body  too  ftrongly.  He  feldom  painted  any  hifto- 
rical  figure  without  having  either  modelled  it  in  wax,  or 
placed  fome  of  his  difciples  in  fuch  attitudes  as  he  wiffied  to 
rep  re  fen  t : his  filler  was  the  model  for  the  Madonnas,  and 
her  child  for  hi*  Bambinos.  He  is  faid  to  have  employed 
leven  years  in  painting  at  Affife,  the  birth-place  of  St.  Fran- 
cis, a piClure  called  the  “ Pardon,”  in  which  the  figure  of 
the  faint  kneeling,  by  the  force  of  fhade,  feems  to  rife  from 
the  canvas.  The  works  of  this  mafeer  arc  numerous ; the 
principal  of  which  are  at  Rome,  in  the  Belvedere,  and  feveral 
churches;  at  Urbino,  Afiife,  Cortona,-  Arezzo,  and  other 
towns  in  Italy:  in  the  gallery  of  Florence;  the  Elcurial ; 
and  the  duke  of  Orleans’s  collection.  Baroccio  engraved 
four  of  hi»  own  pieces  with  peculiar  fpirit,  and  more  than 
thirty  more  have  been  publiffied  by  different  engravers. 
Pilkington  and  Strutt. 

BAROCHE,  La,  in  Geography , a town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Orne,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in 
the  diitriCt  of  Domfront;  4 miles  S.S.E.  of  Domfront. 

BAROCO,  in  Logic,  denotes  the  fourth  mode  of  the 
fecond  figure  of  fyllogifms. 

A fyllogifm  in  baroco  has  the  firlt  propofition  univerfal 
and  affirmative,  but  the  feco  and  third  particular  and 
negative  ; and  the  middle  term,  the  attribute  or  predicate 
in  the  two  firlt. — For  example: 

“ BA  Every  virtue  is  attended  with  diferetion : 

RO  Some  kinds  of  zeal  are  not  attended  with 
diferetion : 

CO  Therefore  fome  kinds  of  zeal  are  not  virtues.” 

“ BAR  Nullus  homo  non  eft  bipes: 

OC  Non  omne  animal  eft  bipes: 

O Non  omne  animal  eft  homo.” 

BAROLITE,  in  Mineralogy.  See  Witherite. 

BAROMETER,  compounded  of  (Sx^.,  weight,  and 
yiT pay,  meafure,  an  inftrument  for  meafuriug  the  weight  of 
the  atmofphere  and  its  variations,  in  order  chiefly  to  deter- 
mine the  changes  of  weather, andthe  heightsof  mountains, &c. 

The  barometer  is  frequ  ntly  confounded  with  the  barofeope, 
though  fomewhat  improperly ; the  latter,  in  ftrictnefs,  be- 
ing an  inltrument  that  barely  fhews  an  alteration  in  the 
weight  of  the  atmoiphere  : but  it  is  one  thing  to  know  that 
#ie  air  is  heavier  at  one  time  than  another,  and  another  to 
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meafure  how  much  that  difference  is:  whiiffi  is  the  bufmefs 
of  the  barometer. 

The  barometer  is  founded  on  the  Torricellian  experiment, 
as  it  is  called  from  its  inventor  Torricelli,  who,  in  con- 
fequence  of  the  previous  fuggeition  of  Galileo,  with  regard 
to  the  aicent  ot  water  in  a pump,  upon  drawing  up  the 
pifton,  proceeded,  in  164.3,  to  hll  with  mercury  a glafs  tube, 
hermetically  fealed,  or  clofe  at  one  end,  the  other  end  being 
open  and  immerfed  in  a bafon  of  ftagnant  mercury.  Judg- 
ing that,  in  the  former  cafe,  the  water  was  fufhyned  in  the 
pump  by  the  preffure  of  the  air  on  the  water  iff  the  veffel,  in 
which  its  open  end  was  Immerfed,  and  that  it  was  the  mea- 
fure of  this  preffure,  he  hence  concluded  that  mercury  would 
in  like  manner  be  fupported  by  it  in  the  tube,  and  at  a 
height  which  was  alfo  the  meafure  of  the.  air’s  preffure,  or 
about  13  times  left;  than  water.  His  experiment  was  com- 
pletely verified ; for  he  obferved  that  the  mercury  defeended 
in  the  tube,  and  finally  fettled  at  the  perpendicular  height 
of  29^  Roman  inches,  whether  the  tube  was  vertical  or  in- 
clined, according  to  the  known  laws  of  hydroftatical  preffure. 
This  famous  experiment  was  repeated  and  diverfified  in  va- 
rious forms,  with  tubes  filled  with  other  fluids,  fuch  as 
water,  wine,  oil,  &c. ; and  the  refult  being  the  fame,  the 
weight  and  prefftfre  of  the  air  were  eftablilhed  beyond  con- 
tradiction or  doubt.  Thofe  who  had  any  remaining  doubts 
were  completely  fatisfted  by  a beautiful  experiment  exhibited 
by  M.  Azout.  He  provided  a fmall  box  or  phial 
EFGH  ( Plate  IX.  Pneumatics,  fig.  74.)  into  which  he  in- 
ferted  two  glafs  tubes,  A B,  CD,  each  three  feet  long, 
in  fuch  a manner  that  they  were  firmly  fixed  at  one 
end,  and  reached  nearly  to  the  other  end.  The  tube  A B 
was  open  at  both  ends,  and  C D was  clofed  at  D.  This 
apparatus  being  completely  filled  with  mercury,  by  unferew- 
ing  the  tube  A B,  and  filling  the  box  and  the  tube  C D,  and 
then  ferewing  in  the  tube  A B and  alfo  filling  it,  was  in- 
verted, whilft  a finger  was  held  on  the  orifice  A,  and  fet  up- 
right in  the  manner  exhibited  in  Fig.  75,  'immerfing  the 
orifice  A of  Fig.  74,  or  a of  Fig.  75,  in  a fmall  veffel 
of  quickfilver.  Upon  this,  the  mercury  ran  out  at  the  ori- 
fice a,  till  its  furface  m n within  the  phial  defeended  to  the 
top  of  the  tube  la.  The  mercury  began  alfo  to  defcend  in 
the  tube  dc  (Fig.  75.)  correfponding  to  DC  in  Fig.  74,  and 
flowing  over  into  the  tube  ha,  efcaped  at  a,  till  that  in  dc 
was  very  nearly  on  a level  with  in  n.  In  b a,  the  mercury 
flood  at  l,  29 1-  inches  above  the  furface  op  ol  the  mercury 
in  the  ciftern,  as  in  the  Torricellian  tube.  Indeed,  this 
whole  apparatus  may  be  firlt  confidered  as  a Torricellian 
tube  of  an  uncommon  form,  from  which  the  mercury  would 
flow  out  at  a.  But  when  any  of  it  efcaped,  a vacant  fpace 
would  be  left  above  mn,  and  the  mercury  in  the  tube  dc 
would  alfo  defeend,  and  running  over  into  ha,  fup ply  its 
wafte,  till  d c became  almoft  empty,  and  could  no  longer 
fupply  ha.  The  inner  furface  being  therefore  aepreffed  as 
much  as  poffible,  till  it  became  level  with  h,  no  more  mer- 
cury could  enter  into  h,  and  yet  its  column  being  too  heavy 
to  be  fupported  by  the  preffure  or  the  air  on  the  mercury  in 
the  ciftern  op,  it  mult  defeend  in  ba,  till  it  finally  fettled  at 
the  height  he,  equal  to  that  of  the  mercury  in  the  Torricel- 
lian tube.  In  this  ftate  if  a fmall  hole  g were  made  in  the 
upper  cover  of  the  box,  the  external  air.  would  ruih  in  by  its 
weight,  and  prefs  on  the  mercury  in  the  box.  This  preflure 
would  immediately  caufe  the  mercury  to  rife  m the  tube  dt 
to  /,  29!  inches  aboye  run.  It  likewife  prefies  on  the  n o 7 
cury  at  k in  the  tube  h a,  balancing  the  preffure  of  the  air  or. 
the  mercury  in  the  ciftern.  The  mercury  in  the  tube, 
therefore,  mull  defeend  to  the  bottom  by  its  own  weight. 
By  this,  experiment  the  doctrine  of  the  gravity  and  preffure 
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of  the  air  is  decifively  eilabliihed.  See  Air,  Weight  of,  and 
Experiments  with  ihe  PiiK-Pump. 

Notwithftanding  the  fatisfaClory  demonftration  of  the 
air’s  preffure,  afforded  by  the  Torricellian  experiment, 
fome  attempts  were  made  by  the  advocates  of  a ple- 
num for  evading  it,  and  for  explaining  the  phenomena 
of  this  experiment  by  fame  other  hypothecs.  Accord- 
ingly Linus  contended,  that  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
tube  there  is  a film,  or  “ rope  of  mercury,”  whence  his  hy- 
pothefis  was  called  “ the  funicular  hypothefis,”  which  ex- 
tended through  the  feeming  vacuity  ; and  that,  by  means 
of  this  rope,  the  reft  of  the  mercury  was  fufpended,  and 
kept  from  defcending  into  the  bafon.  In  proof  of  this  ab- 
lurd  and  ridiculous  hypothefis  he  alleged  the  following  ex- 
periment. Take,  fays  he,  a fmall  tube,  about  20  inches 
long,  open  at  both  ends  ; fill  it  with  mercury,  and  flop  the 
lower  orifice  with  your  thumb.  Then  doling  the  upper 
end  with  your  finger,  immerfe  the  lower  end  in  ftagnant 
mercury;  and  upon  the  removal  of  your  thumb,  there  will 
be  a fenfible  fuftion  of  the  finger  into  the  tube  ; and  both 
the  tube  and  mercury  will  adhere  to  it  fo  clofely,  that 
they  may  thus  be  carried  about  the  room.  Hence  he  in- 
fers, that  the  internal  cylinder  of  mercury  in  the  tube  is  not 
fuflained  by  the  preffure  of  the  external  air;  for  this,  he 
argues,  would  not  account  for  the  flrong  iudlion,  and  the  ad- 
heiion  of  the  tube  to  the  finger.  If  the  tube  be  not  quite 
filled  with  mercury,  but  a fmall  interval  of  air  left  at  the  top, 
after  the  tube  is  immerfed  in  ftagnant  mercury,  a confider- 
able  fuCtion  will  be  perceived.  From  thefe  experiments, 
which  aftually  furnilh  evidence  of  the  air’s  preffure,  the 
funicular  hypothefis  of  Linus  derived  fupport  for  fome 
time  ; but  it  has  been  long  fince  exploded.  When  it  was 
perceived  that  the  mercury  on  the  top  of  a high  mountain 
fubfided,  and  flood  at  a lower  height  than  on  a plain,  and 
that  in  the  vacuum  of  an  air  pump  it  defcended  to  the 
bottom  of  the  tube,  this  hypothefis  could  have  no  advocates. 
However,  an  experiment  mentioned  by  Mr.  Huygens,  in 
which  mercury  well  purged  of  its  air  remained  fufpended  in 
a tube  at  the  height  of  75  inches,  fuggefted  a more  confider- 
able  difficulty,  which  has  been  varioufly  folved.  See  an 
account  of  it,  under  the  article  Torricellian.  For  an 
explication  of  the  phenomenon  of  a fiphon,  which  dif- 
charges  water  under  the  exhaufted  receiver  of  an  air-pump. 
See  Siphon. 

Barometer,  Common,  the  Cotflruclion  of  it. — A glafs  tube 
(A  B,  Plate  IX.  Pneumatics,  fig.  76.)  open  at  one  end,  and 
hermetically  fealcd  at  the  other  A,  having  its  diameter  about 
one-third  or  one-fourth  of  an  inch,  and  its  length  thirty-three 
or  thirty-four  inches,  is  filled  with  mercury  fo  juftly  as  not 
to  have  any  air  over  it,  nor  any  bubbles  adhering  to  the 
fides  of  the  tube;  which  is  bell  done  by  means  of  a fmall 
paper  or  glafs  funnel,  with  a capillary  tube.  If  a fmall 
bubble  of  air  be  moved  backwards  and  forwards  in  the  tube, 
it  will  help  to  clear  the  mercury  ; which  will  appear,  when 
pure,  like  a polifhed  red  of  Heel.  The  orifice  of  the  tube, 
filled  after  this  manner,  fo  as  to  overflow,  is  then  clofely 
preffed  by  the  finger,  fo  as  to  exclude  any  air  between  it  and 
the  mercury,  and  thus  immerged  in  a veffel  of  a convenient 
diameter,  fo  however  as  not  to  touch  the  bottom  : at  the 
diftar.ee  of  twenty-eight  inches  from  the  furface  of  the  mer- 
cury are  fixed  two  plates,  C E and  D F,  divided  into  three 
inches,  called  £‘  the  fcale  of  variation,”  and  theie  again  fub- 
divided  into  any  number  of  fmall  part'.  Laftly,  the  tube  is 
inclofed  in  a wooden  frame,  to  prevent  its-  being  broken  ; 
the  baion,  though  open  to  the  air,,  fecured  from  duft  ; and 
the  barometer  is  complete.  As  the  lowed  ilation  of  the 
mercury  in  this  country  is  about  28  inches,  and  the  higheit 
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about  31  inches  above  the  furface  of  the  mercury  in  the  ba- 
Io  n,  the  foi-mer  point  is  the  lowed  in  the  fcale  of  variation, 
and  in  the  common  barometers,  called  “ weather-glaffes,” 
it  is  marked  Jlormy  ; and  the  latter  is  marked  on  one  fide 
very  dry  for  the  dimmer,  and  on  the  other  very  hard  frojl 
for  the  winter.  To  the  next  half-inch  below  this  higheit 
point  are  annexed  fet  fair  on  the  one  fide,  and  fet  frojl  on 
the  other.  At  the  height  of  30  inches,  the  word  fair  is 
marked  on  one  fide,  and  frof  on  the  other  ; at  29 1 is 
marked  the  term  changeable  both  for  dimmer  and  winter  ; at 
29  are  inferibed  on  the  one  fide  rain,  and  on  the  other ftiow  ; 
and  at  285  inches  are  the  words  much  rain  on  one  fide,  and 
much  l 'now  on  the  other.  Each  of  thefe  larger  divifions  is 
ufinliy  fubdivided  into  ten  parts,  and  by  means  of  a fmall 
Hiding  index  adapted  to  the  inftrument,  the  afeent  or  defeent 
of  the  mercury  may  be  afeertained  for  any  number  of  divi- 
fions. Each  of  thefe  tenths  is  again  fometimes  divided  into 
ten  more,  or  hundredths  of  an  inch,  by  means  of  a Aiding 
piece  of  brafs,  with  a fcale  called  Nonius  and  Vernier; 
for  the  ul'e  of  which  fee  thefe  terms,  and  the  fequel  of  this 
article. 

As  the  common  barometer  is  the  heft,  and  moft  to  he  de- 
pended upon  in  accurate  obfervations,  it  may  be  proper  to  add 
fome  directions  for  preparing  it  : they  are  collected  chiefly 
from  the  publications  of  Mufchenbroek,  Defaguliers,  andDe 
Luc  on  this  iubjeCt.  It  appears  from  many  experiments,  that 
the  mercury  Hands  higher  in  tubes  of  a larger,  than  in  thofe 
of  a narrower  bore  ; and  therefore  when  obiervations  are 
made  with  different  barometers,  fome  regard  fhould  be  paid 
to  the  difference  of  their  diameters,  and  it  would  be  deffrable 
to  have  them  conftruCted  of  tubes  of  the  fame  diameter. 
The  bore  of  the  tube  fhould  be  large,  in  order  to  preve.it 
the  effeCts  of  the  attraction  of  cohefion  ; not  lefs  than  one 
fourth  of  an  inch  ; but  if  they  are  one-third  of  an  inch  dia- 
meter, they  are  better.  If  a ciftern  be  ufed  as  a refervoir 
for  the  ftagnant  mercury,  it  fhould  be  large  in  proportion 
to  the  diameter  of  the  tube,  at  Ieaft  ten  times  greater;  that 
the  addition  or  fufctraClion  of  the  mercury,  contained  be- 
tween the  grenteft  and  leaft  altitudes,  may  not  fenfibly  affeCt 
its  depth  ; for  the  numbers  marked  on  the  fcale  annexed  to 
the. tube,  fhew  their  diftance  from  a fixed  point,  and  cannot 
truly  indicate  the  height  of  the  column  hbove  the  mercury 
in  the  ciftern,  unlefs  its  furface  coincide  with  this  point, 
and  be  immoveable.  In  order  more  effectually  to  preferve 
the  lower  furface  at  the  fame  height  from  divifions  on  the 
fcale  affixed  to  the  inftrument,  the  father  of  the  late  Mr. 
George  Adams  firft  applied  to  the  barometer  a floating  gage, 
by  means  of  which  the  fame  ferew  that  renders  the  barome- 
ter portable,  regulates  the  furface  of  the  mercury  in  the 
ciftern,  fo  that  it  is  always  at  the  place  from  whence  the  di- 
vi  firms  on  the  fcale  commence.  See  Portable  Barometer. 

The  tube  ihould  be  preferved  free  from  duft  till  it  is 
ufed;  and  for  this  purpofe  it  may  be  hermetically  fealed  at 
both  ends,  and  one  end  may  be  opened  with  a file,  when 
it  is  filled.  If  this  precaution  has  not  been  obferved,  the 
infide  ihould  be  well  cleanfed,  by  wafhing  it  with  alcohol 
highly  rectified,  and  rubbing  it  with  a little  pifton  of  fham- 
my  leather  faftened  to  a wire.  The  mercury  Ihould  be  pure  ; 
and  may  be  purged  of  its  air,  by  previoufiy  boiling  it  in  a 
glazed  earthen  pipkin  covered  clofe  ; and  when  the  tube  has 
been  uniformly  heated  and  rendered  electrical  by  rubbing  it, 
the  hot  mercury  ihould  be  poured  into  it  ill  a regular  cur- 
rent, through  a glafs  funnel  with  a long  capillary,  tube,  fo 
that,  the  air  may  not  have  room  to  pafs  between  the  parts  qf 
the  quickfilver.  M.  L)e  Luc  direCts,  as  Mr.  Orme  had  praq- 
tifed  many  years  ago  in  the  conftruCtion  of  his  improved  di- 
agonal barometers,  that  the  mercury  ihould  be  boiled  in  th?e 
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tube,  ns  the  moll  effectual  method  of  purging  it  of  its  air 
and  moillure.  The  procefs  is  briefly  tliis  : he  chufes  a tube 
of  2\  lines  or  3 lines  bore,  and  not  exceeding  half  a line  in 
thicknefs  ; he  fills  it  with  mercury  within  two  inches  of  the 
top,  and  holds  it  with  the  fealed  end  lowed  in  an  inclined 
polition  over  a chafing  difh  of  burning  charcoal,  prefenting 

11  the  fealed  end  to  the  fire,  and  moving  it  obliquely  over 
the  chaling-difh.  As  the  mercury  is  heated,  the  air  bub- 
bles appear  like  fo  many  finds  on  the  inner  furface  of  the 
tube,  and  gradually  running  into  one  another,  afeend  to- 
wards the  hio-her  parts  of  the  tube,  which  are  not  heated  ; 
here  they  are  con denfed  and  almoft  difappear;  and  after  fuc- 
ccffive  emigrations,  they  acquire  a bulk  by  their  union, 
which  enables  them  at  length  to  efcape.  When  the  mercury 
boils,  its  parts  ftrike  againft  each  other,  and  againfl  the 
fidas  of  the  tube,  with  fach  violence,  that  a perfon  unac- 
cu domed  to  this  operation  is  ready  to  apprehend  their  force 
to  be  fufficient  to  break  the  tube.  The  mercury  is  thus 
freed  from  all  the  heterogeneous  particles  contained  i.i  it, 
together  with  their  l'urrounding  atmofpheres,  and  the  air 
which  lines  the  infide  of  the  tube,  which  cannot  be  cafily 
excelled  in  any  other  way,  is  difeharged ; when  this  1 dt- 
meWioned  ftratum  of  air  is  thus  expelled,  the  tube  may  be 
afterwards  emptied,  and  filled  even  with  cold  meicurv,  and 
•will  be  found  nearly  as  free  from  air  as  before.  The  mer- 
cury ^n  the  tubes  thus  prepared  by  a determinate  quantity 
of  heat,  will  rife  higher  than  in  thole  of  the  common  fort, 
and  the  barometers  will  more  nearly  correfpond  with  each 
other ; whereas  there  will  be  a difference  of  fix  or  eight 
lines  in  the  afeent  of  the  mercury  in  common  barometers. 
When  tliis  operation  is  completed,  the  mercury  generally 
remains  fufpended  at  the  top,  and  will  not  defeend  to  its 
prooer  level  without  fhaking  the  tube  to  bring  it  down. 
The  tubes,  which  fhould  be  chofen  not  lefs  than  three  feet 
lonp-,  may  now  be  filled  to  their  proper  length. 

Barometers  of  tliis  kind  rofe  uniformly  in  a heated  room  ; 
whilfl  the  mercury  in  thole  that  nad  been  prepared  in  the 
common  way  defeended,  and  in  cnfferei.t  pi  opoi tious.  1 '■  h 11 
the  room  cooled,  the  former  defeended  uniformly,  and  cor- 
refponded  with  each  other;  the  latter  loie  witti  the  fame 
irregularity  with  which  they  had  before  defeendad,  nor  were 
they  found,  at  the  clofe  of  the  experiment,  to  Hand  at  thv. 
fame  relative  heights  as  they  did  at  the  beginning  of  it. 
The  rcafon  of  which  is  obvious,  from  the  effects  of  heat  on 
the  air  remaining  in  unequal  quantities  in  the  tubes  m tne 
one  cafe,  and  on  the  purer  mercury  in  the  other. . 

Another  circumftance  that  requires  attention  in  the  con- 
ftruaion  and  ufe  of  barometers  is  the  temperature  of  the  air; 
for  unlefs  this  remains  the  fame,  the  dimenfions  of  a given 
ouantity  of  mercury  will  be  variable;  and  the  altitude  of  the 
mercury  will  be  an  uncertain  meafure  of  the  weight  or  the  at- 
mofphere,  becaufe  it  is  dilated  by  heat,  and  contracted,  by 
cold,  when  probably  its  weight  and  preffuie  aie  unchanged. 
M.  De  Luc  attended  particularly  to  this  circumflance,  and 
contrived  to  eftimatethe  effefts  of  heat  on  the  quichfilver in 
the  barometer,  when  it  is  uled  for  accurate  oofervations,  by 
means  of  a thermometer  ; the  fcale  of  which  is  divided  in 
luch  a manner  as  to  indicate,  with  little  labour  of  calcula- 
tion, the  correction  to  be  made  on  account  ^of  heat.  As 
an  increafe  of  heat  that  is  fufficient  te  raife  the  mercury  111 
the  thermometer  from  the  point  of  melting  ice  to  that  or 
boiling  water,  will  lengthen  the  column  of  meicury  in  the 
barometer  fix  lines,  he  divides  each  line  in  the  fcale  of  the 
barometer  into  four  parts,  each  of  which  may  be  eafily  fub- 
divided  into  four  leffer  parts,  or  fixteenths  of  a line.  J lie 
lcale  of  the  thermometer  marking  the  interval  between  the 
freezing  and  boiling  points,  and  anfwering  to  the  iix  lines 


or  the  barometer,  is  divided  into  ninety-ux  equal  parts  ; 
each  of  which  will  correfpond  to  the  fixteenth  cf  a line  '1.1 
the  motion  of  the  mercury  in  the  barometer  dilated  by  heat 
vvliich  muff  be  added  to  or  fubtradled  from  the  height  of  the 
mercury  in  the  barometer,  for  every  degree  of  the  variation 
of  the  thermometer  fo  graduated.  A fcale  of  this  kind, 
continued  above  boiling  or  below  freezing  water,  is  annexed 
to  his  Portable  Barometer  and  Thermometer.  M.  de 
Luc  prepared  two  barometers  with  their  refipective  thermo- 
meters graduated  in  the  manner  above  explained;  he  placed 
■one  pair  in  the  cellar  of  one  houfe,  and  tile  other  pair  in 
the  upper  room  of  another  houfe  in  a lower  fituation,  io 
as  to  be  exactly  on  a level  with  the  cellar:  he  found  that 
the  thermometer  in  the  room  rofe  nine  degrees,  and  the  ba- 
rometer -f-g  of  a line  higher  than  thofe  in  the  cellar  ; whence 
he  fliews,  that  without  allowing  for  the  effeCt  of  heat,  the 
difference  in  the  heights  oi  thele  two  barometers  would  have 
indicated  a difference  of  about  forty-five  feet  in  the  heights 
of  thefe  two  places,  though  they  were  exabtly  on  the  fame 
level.  M.  De  Luc’s  RechercHes,  &c.  vol.  i.  p.  193  — 199. 
See  Atmosphere,  and  the  fequel  of  this  article. 

M.  Prills,  an  artill  in  Holland,  lias  made  an  improvement 
in  the  refervoir  of  the  Ample  barometer,  by  means  of  which 
the  mercury  contained  in  it  is  conftan.tly  kept  at  the  fame 
level  ; but  the  con  11  rube  ion  is  difficult,  and  therefore  it  has 
not  been  generally  adopted.  De  Luc’s  Recherches,  &c. 
vol.  i.  p.  35. 

The  common  barometer  is  a kind  of  chamber  barometer, 
and  ferves  for  obferving  in  a fixed  place  the  changes  of  the 
atmofphere  ; 'out  is  not  adapted  for  removal  from  one  place 
to  another,  and  in  this  refpebt  differs  from  the  portable  ba- 
rometer. It  is  fometimes  combined  with  a thermometer, 
and  fometimes  alfo  with  a hygrometer,  and  in  this  form  pre- 
pared by  the  mathematical  inftrument  makers.  An  fhftrnment 
of  thiskind  conilrubtedby  Meffrs.  Jones,  opticiansin  London, 
is  ixhibited  in  fg.  8 , and  confiits  of  a barometer  d,  ther- 
mometer a a,  and  hygrometer  c,  all  in  one  mai  ogany  frame. 
The  thermometer  or  hygrometer  cf  this  apparatus  may  be 
conveniently  feparated  from  the  frame,  and  occafionally  ufed 
apart,  if  it  be  necefiary.  The  thermometer  is  feparated  by 
means  of  two  ferews  aa  ; and  the  hygrometer,  by  unferew- 
ing  a brafs  pin  at  the  back  of  the  frame.  The  index  of  the 
hygrometer  is  fet  at  any  time,  merely  by  moving  with  the 
finger  the  brafs  wheel  feen  at  c ; and  the  two  Hiding  indexes 
of  the  barometer  and  thermometer  are  moved  by  rack-work, 
fet  in  abtion  by  the  key  g placed  in  the  holes  h and  The 
divifions  of  the  barometer  plate  b are.  in  tenths  of  an  inch, 
from  28  to  .31  inches;  and  thefe  are  fubdivided  into  hun- 
dredths, by  the  Nonius  or  Vernier  fcale,  placed  on  a Aiding 
flip  of  brafs,  fimilar  to  that  of  the  common  barometers. 

This  Vernier  {fig.  85.)  is  divided  into  ten  equal  parts,  all 
of  which  are  equal  to  eleven  of  thofe  on  the  fcale  of  inches 
or  to  eleven  tenths.  By  this  artifice,  the  height  of  the  mei- 
cury at  E is  evident  merely  by  infpection  to  the  one  hun- 
dredth part  of  an  inch.  For  underftanding  this,  it  fihould 
be  confidered  that  T‘  th  part  of  —th  of  an  inch  is  the  —I^th 
part  of  an  inch.  But  every  tenth  of  an  inch  in  the  fcale 
B is  divided  into  ten  equal  parts  by  the  flip  or  Vernier  A ; 
for  fince  ten  divifions  on  that  exceed  ten  on  the  fcale  by  one 
divifion,  than  is,  by  one  tenth  of  an  inch,  one  divifion  on 
the  Vernier  will  exceed  one  divifion  on  the  fcale  by  one 
tenth  part,  and  two  divifions  on  the  Vernier  will  exceed  two 
on  the  fcale  by  two  tenths,  and  fo  on  ; therefore  every  divi- 
fion  on  the  Vernier  will  exceed  the  fame  number  of  divifions 
on  the  fcale  by  fo  many  tenths  of  a tenth,  or  by  fo  many 
hundredth  parts  of  an  inch.  Confequently  the  ten  equal 
divifions  of  «n  inch  on  the  fcale  B muft  be  confidered  as  fo 
4 P 2 many 
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many  ten  hundredth  parts  of  an  inch,  and  numbered  ac- 
cordingly, io,  20,  30,  40,  &c.  parts  of  an  inch;  then  the 
Vernier  gives  the  unit  to  each  ten,  thus:  fee  the  index  very 
accurately  to  the  top  of  the  furface  of  the  mercury  E ; and 
if  at  the  fame  time,  the  beginning  of  the  divifions-  at  C co- 
incide yvith  a line  of  divilion  in  the  fcale  B,  then  it  (hews 
the  altitude  of  flie  mercury  in  inches  and  tenths  of  an  inch 
exactly.  But  if  the  index  line  C of  the  Vernier  fall  between 
twQ  divifions  or  tenths  on  the  fcale  B,  then  there  will  be  a 
coincidence  of  lines  in  both  at  that  number  of  the  Vernier, 
which  fhews  how  many' tenth  parts  of  that  tenth  the  index 
of  the  Vender  has  palfed  the  la  It  decimal  divilion  of  the 
fcale.  E.  G.  Suppoi'e  the  index  of  the  Vernier  were  to 
point  fomewhere  between  tiie  fixth  and  feventh  tenth  above 
30  on  the  fcale;  then,  if  by  looking-  down  the  Vernier,  you 
obferve  the  coincidence  at  number  8,  this  fnews  that  the  al- 
titude of  the  mercury  is  30  inches,  and  68  parts  of  a hun- 
dredth of  another  inch,  or  limply  thus,  30,68  inches.  See 
Vernier.  The  ferew  f,  in  Jg.  S4.  ferves  to  prefs  the  mer- 
cury up  into  the  tube,  when  the  inilrument  is  to  be  moved, 
and  thus  to  render  the  inilrument  a portable  barometer. 

The  barometer  belonging  to  the  houle  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety is  of  the  ciftern  kind  ; and  the  Hon.  Mr.  Cavendifh 
prefers  this  form  to  that  of  the  fyphon  kind,  becaufe  both 
the.  trouble  of  obferviug  and  the  error  of  obfervation  are 
Ms.  as  in  the  latter  we  are  liable  to  an  error  in  obferving 
both  legs.  Moreover  he  remarks,  that  the  quickfilver  can 
hardly  fail  of  fettling  more  exactly  in  the  former  than  in  the 
latter;  for  the  error  in  the  fettling  of  the  quickfilver  can 
proceed  only  from  the  adhefion  of  its  edge  to  the  iides  of 
the  tube.  In  the  latter  the  adhefion  may  take  place  in  two 
legs,  but  in  the  former  only  in  one  ; and  befides,  as  the  air 
has  neceffarily  accefs  to  the  lower  leg  of  the  fyphon  baro- 
meter, the  adhefion  of  the  quickfilver  in  it  to  the  tube  will 
moil  probably  be  different  according  to  the  degree  of  dry- 
nefs  or  cleannefs  of  the  glafs.  It  is  true,  as  M.  He  Luc  ob- 
ierves,  that  the  ciftern  barometer  does  not  give  the  true 
preffure  of  the  atmofphere  ; the  quickfilver  in  it  being  a 
little  aepreffed  on  the  fame  principle  as  in  capillary  tubes. 
But  it  appears  by  calculation,  that  in  the  barometer  of  the 
fociety,  the  error  arifing  from  the  alteration  of  the  height 
of  the  quickfilver  in  the  ciftern  can  fcarcely  ever  amount  to 
lo  muclrias  T-J-Bth  of  an  inch.  In  this  barometer,  the 
height  of  the  quickfilver  is  eftimated  by  the  top  of  its  con- 
rex  furface,  and  not  by  the  edge  where  it  touches  the 
glafs  ; the  index  being  properly  adapted  for  that  purpofe  ; 
and  this  manner  of  obferving  is  more  accurate  than  the  other. 
Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  Ixvi.  p.  381. 

As  foon  as  it  was  difeovered  that  the  different  heights  of 
the  mercury  indicated  by  the  barometer  were  in  fome  degree 
jconne&ed  with  the  ftate  of  the  weather,  and  that  it  might 
be  applied  to  the  purpofe  of  a “weather  glafs,”  many  at- 
tempts were  made  to  render  the  changes  in  it  more  fen- 
fible,  and  fo  to  meafure  the  variations  of  the  weight  of 
the  atmofphere  more  accurately  ; and  thefe  attempts  have 
given  rife  to  a great  number  of  barometers  of  different 
ftruftures,  deviating  from  the  fimplicity  of  the  common  ba- 
rometer, and  at  the  fame  time  lefs  accurate.  Hence  the 
wheel  barometer,  diagonal  barometer,  horizontal  barometer, 
pendant  barometer,  &c. 

Des  Cartes  fuggefted  the  firft  method  of  increafing  the 
apperent  fenfibility,  or  enlarging  the  fcale  of  variation,  of 
the  barometer,  though  he  did  not  live  to  execute  it.  He  pro- 
pofed  a tube  A B ( Plate  IX.  Pneumatics, Jig.  77. ) about  twen- 
ty-feven  inches  long,  terminating  in  a cylindric  veifel  CD  : 
one  haif  of  which  veffel,  connected  above  with  a long  tube 
of  a very  fmall  bore,  iealed  at  top,  and  exhaufted  of  its  air, 


was  to  be  filled  with  water  extending  up  into  the  fmall  tube  ; 
the  other  part  of  the  veffel,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  tube, 
were  to  be  filled -with  mercury.  Whenever  the  mercury  rofe 
in  the  cylinder,  it  would  force  up  a proportional  quantity 
of  water  into  the  narrow  tube,  where  it  would  have  a 
confiderably  larger  range  than  that  of  the  mercury  in 
the  cylinder:  negledling-  the  weight -or  preffure -of  the 
water,  the  motion  of  the  water  and  of  the  mercury 
would  be  in  the  inverfe  ratio  of  the  fquares  of  the  diameters 
of  the  veffel s containing  them.  But  the  water  preffes  on 
the  mercury  according  to  its  height;  and  therefore  if  the 
whole  range  of  the  mercury  in  the  cylinder,  or  in  a common 
barometer,  were  l'uppofed  to  be  two  inches,  the  fpecific  gra- 
vity of  water  to  that  of  mercury  as  1 to  14,  and- the  dif- 
ference between  the  diameters  of  the  cylinder  and  tube  a 
maximum  or  infinite,  then  tile  entire  fcale  of  variation  in 
tin's  inilrument  would  be  twenty-eight  inches  ; or  the  extent 
of  this  fcale  would  be  to  that  of  the  common  barome- 
. ter  in  the-  inverfe  ratio  of  the  fpecific  gravity  of  water  to 
that  of  mercury.  It  is  evident  that  in  pra&ice  it  would  be 
fomewhat  lefs  than  twenty-eight  inches.  Huyo-ens  con- 
ftruded  a barometer  of  this  kind;  but  here,  though  the 
column  fufp ended  was  larger,  and  confequently  the  variation 
greater,  yet  the  air  imprifoned  in  the  water  getting  loofe 
by  degrees,  filled  the  void  fpacepn  the  top,  and  fo°ruined 
the  machine. 

Huygens  then  thought  of  changing  theconftrudion  cf  the 
barometer,  and  of  placing  the  mercury  at  top,  and  the  water 
at  bottom,  in  the  following  manner : ADG  (Jig.  78.)  is  a 
bent  tube  hermetically  fealed  in  A,  and  open  In  g';  ti  e 
cylindric  yeffels  BC  and  FE  are  equal,  and  about  twenty- 
nine  inches  apart ; the  diameter  of  the  tube  is  about  a line, 
that  of  each  veffel  fifteen  lines,  and  the  depth  of  the  vef- 
fcls  is  about  ten  ; the  tube  is  filled  with  mercury  (the  com- 
mon barometer  Handing  about  twenty-nine  inches)  which 
will  be  fufpended  between  the  middle  of  the  veffel  F E,  and 
that  of  the  veiled  B C ; the  remaining  fpace  to  A beino- 
void  both  of  mercury  and  air  : laftly,  common  water,  tinged 
with  a fixth  part  of  aqua  regis  to  prevent  its  freezing,  is 
poured  into  the  tube  FG  till  it  rifes  a foot  above  the  mer- 
cury in  D F. 

When  the  mercury  rifing  above  the  level  of  that  con- 
tained in  FE,  through  the  tube  AD,  becomes  a balance  to 
the  weight  of  the  atmofphere  ; as  the  atmofphere  increafes, 
the  column  of  mercury  will  increafe,  confequently  the  water 
will  defeend ; as  the  atmofphere  again  grows  lighter,  the 
column  of  mercury  will  defeend,  and  the  water  afeend.  This  ' 
double  barometer,  as  it  was  called,  which  is  nearly  the  fame 
vitn  that  of  Dr.  Hooke,  will  therefore  difcovermuch  minuter 
alterations  in  the  air  than  the  common  one  ; for,  inftead  of 
two  inches,  the  fluid  will  here  vary  two  feet ; and  by  en- 
larging the  diameters  of  the  cylinders,  that  variation  may 
be  ftill  increafed ; but  it  has  this  inconvenience,  befides 
others,  that  the  water  will  evaporate,  and  fo  render  the  al- 
terations precarious  ; though  the  evaporations  be  in  fome 
meafure  prevented  by  a drop  of  oil  of  fweet  almonds  fwim- 
ming  at  top  : the  column  of  water  will  likewife  be  fenfibly 
affedled  by  heat  and  cold. 

The  double  barometer  of  Dr.  Hooke  was  invented  in  the 
year  1668,  and  is  deferibed  in  the  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  185. 
The  invention  was  claimed  by  Huygens  and  De  la  Hire  • 
but  it  fufficiently  appears,  that  Hooke  was  the  original  in- 
ventor. (See  De  Luc’s  Recherches,  vol.  i.  p.  18.)  This 
confifts  of  a compound  tube  ABCDEFG  (Jig . 79.),  of 
which  the  parts  AB  and  DE  are  equally  wide,  and  EFG 
as  much  narrower  as  it  is  propofed  to  enlarge  the  fcale.. 
The  parts  AB  and  EG  are  made  as  cylindrical  as  poffible- 
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The' part  HBCDI  is  filled  with  mercury,  having  a vacuum 
above  in  AB.  IF  is  filled  with  a light  fluid,  and  FG  with 
another  light  fluid,  which  will  not  mix  with  that  in  IF. 
The  ciftern  G is  of  the  fame  diameter  with  AB.  It  is  plain 
that  in- this  intlrument  the  range  of  the  feparating  furface 
at  F mull  be  as  much  greater  than  that  of  the  furface  I, 
as  the  area  of  I is  greater  than  that  of  F ; and  this  ratio 
may  be  felcCted  at  pleafure.  This  barometer  is  the  beft  of 
thole  with  an  enlarged  fcale ; it  is  moll  delicately  move- 
able, and  is  the  bell  adapted  to  a chamber  for  the  purpofe  of 
amufement,  by  obfervations  on  the  changes  of  the  atmo- 
fphcric  preflure.  1 1 rifes  or  falls  by  the  flighteft  breeze,  and 
is  continually  in  motion.  The  moll  accurate  method  for 
graduating  fuch  a barometer  would  be  to  make  a mixture 
of  vitriolic  acid  and  water,  which  fliould  have  of  the 
denfity  of  mercury.  Then,  let  a long  tube  Hand  vertical 
in  this  fluid,  and  conned!  its  upper  end  with  the  open  end  of 
the  barometer  by  a pipe  with  a branch  to  which  the  mouth 
maybe  applied.  By  lucking  through  this  pipe,  the  fluid 
will  rife  both  in  the  barometer  and  the  other  tube  ; and  the 
rife  of  ten  inches  in  this  tube  will  correfpond  to  a defeent  of 
one  inch  in  the  common  barometer.  Thus  every  point  of 
the  fcale  may  be  a dj ufted  in  due  proportion  to  the  reft. 
But  nothing  except  aClual  companion  can  determine  what 
particular  point  of  the  fcale  ccrrefponds  to  fome  determined 
inch  of  the  common  barometer.  When  this  is  done,  the 
whole  becomes  equally  accurate.  It  is  liable,  however,  to 
feveral  inconveniences.  Although  the  heights  of  the  con- 
tained fluids  are  always  the  fame  in  a conftant  temperature, 
ncverthelefs  their  weight  or  preflure  on  the  bafe  is  not  al- 
ways the  fame  on  account  of  the  difference  of  their  fpecific 
gravity  ; and  though  there  be  no  fenflble  difference  in  the 
aCtion  of  thefe  fluids  again  ft  the  fides  of  the  tube,  yet  there 
is  a continual  aCtion,  and  therefore  the  movements  of  this 
barometer  cannot  be  fo  free  as  thofe  of  the  Ample  barome- 
ter. Thefe  differently  coloured  liquors  mingle  with  one 
another,  and  form  a depoftt  on  the  fides  of  the  tube,  fo 
that  their  rejpe&ive  boundaries  cannot  always  be  afeertained 
v/ith  precifion.  The  fluid  of  this  barometer  is  alfo  fubjeCt 
to  evaporation  ; and  heat  a£ts  upon  the  fluids  which  it  con- 
tains. On  account  of  thefe  and  fuch  defeats,  others  have 
had  recourfe  to  an  ' 

Horizontal  or  rectangular  barometer  ABCD  (fig-  So. ) ; the 
tube  whereof  is  bent  in  form  of  a fquare  BCD  : at  the  top 
of  its  perpendicular  leg  it  is  joined  to  a veflel  or  ciftern  AB ; 
and  its  variations  accounted  on  the  horizontal  leg  CD. 
Now  here  the  interval,  or  fpace  of  variation,  may  be  made 
of  any  extent  at  pleafure,  and  fo  the  minuteft  change 
in  the  air  become  fenflble.  For  the  diameter  of  the  tube 
CD  being  given,  it  is  eafy  to  find  the  diameter  of  the  vef- 
fel  AB,  fo  as  that  the  fcale  of  defeent  in  the  tube  DC  fnall 
have  any  given  proportion  to  the  fcale  of  afeent  in  the  veflel 
AB  ; the  rule  being  that  the  diameter  of  the  veflel  is  to 
that  of  the  tube  in  a fubduplicate  reciprocal  ratio  of  their 
feales. 

The  diameters  then  of  CD  and  AB  being  given,  toge- 
ther with  the  fcale  of  afeent  of  the  metcury  in  the  veflel, 
the  fcale  of  mercury  in  the  tube  is  found  thus : as  the  fquare 
of  the  diameter  of  the  tube  is  to  the  fquare  of  the  diameter 
of  the  veflel,  fo  reciprocally,  is  the  fcale  of  mercury  in  the 
veflel,  to  the  fcale  of  mercury  in  the  tube. 

Caffini  was  the  firft  inventor  of  this  kind  of  barometer, 
though  the  fame  conftrufition  had  been  thought  of,  and 
iirft  publiihed  by  M.  J.  Bernouilli,  in  the  year  1710. 

This  and  the  preceding  contrivance  of  Huygens  are 
founded  on  a theorem  in  hydroftatics  ; viz.  that  fluids, 
kaving  the  fame  bafe,  gravitate  according  to  their  perpen- 


dicular altitude,  hot  according  to  the  quantity  of  their 
matter  ; whence  the  fame  weight  of  the  atmofphere  (im- 
ports the  quickfilver  that  fills  the  tube  A CD,  and  the 
ciftern  B,  as  would  fupport  the  mercury  in  the  tube 
alone. 

J-  his  laft,  however,  with  its  excellencies,  has  great  defeats: 
for,  by  reafon  of  the  attraction  between  the  parts  of  the 
glals  and  of  the  mercury  (which  Dr.  Jurin  has  ftiewn  to  be 
conliderable),  with  the  length  of  the  fcale  (confequently 
the  quantity  of  motion),  and  the  attrition  again  ft  its  fides, 
especially  in  hidden  rifes  and  defeents,  the  mercury  breaks, 
fome  parts  of  it  are  left  behind,  and  the  equability  of  its 
rife  and  fall  ruined.  Some  therefore  prefer  the 

Inclined  barometer,  or  diagonal,  of  fir  Samuel  Moreland, 
where  the  fpace  of  variation  is  confidcrably  larger  than  in 
the  common  one,  and  yet  the  rife  and  fall  more  regular 
than  in  the  others. — Its'foundation  is  this  ; that  in  a Torri- 
cellian tube  BC  (fg.  Si.)  inclined  at  any  angle  to  the  hori- 
zon, the  cylinder  oi  mercury  equivalent  to  the  weight  of 
the  atmofphere,  is  to  a cylinder  of  mercury  equivalent  to 
the  fame  in  a vertical  tube,  as  the  length  of  the  tube  BC  to 
the  perpendicular  height  DC. 

Hence,  ii  the  height  DC  be  fubtriple,  fubquadruple, 
&c.  of  the  length  of  the  tube,  the  changes  in  the  diagonal 
barometer  will  be  triple  or  quadruple,  &c.  of  the  changes 
in  the  common  barometer.  This  barometer  will  fcarce 
allow  its  tube  to  be  inclined  to  the  horizon  at  a iefs  angle 
than  45°,  without  undergoing  the  inconveniency  of  the  hori- 
zontal one. 

Mr.  Orme,  in  order  to  obviate  fome  of  the  objections  to 
which  the  diagonal  conftruCtion  of  the  barometer  is  liable, 
purified  the  quickfilver  from  its  drofs  and  earthy  particles 
by  diftillation  ; and  when  the  tube  was  filled  with  a cer- 
tain quantity  of  mercury,  difeharged  the  remaining  air  by 
an  intenfe  heat  fufficient  to  make  the  mercury  boil ; and 
he  continued  this  operation  for  four  hours.  In  the  nro- 
ce.s,  an  innumerable  quantity  of  fmall  particles  were  emit- 
ted, and  when  uo  more  bubbles  rofe  in  the  tube,  the  mer- 
cury appeared  extremely  bright,  but  funk  lower  in  the  tube 
than  when  it  was  firft  put  in,  by  two  inches.  Phil.  Tranf. 
Abr.  vol.  viii.  p.  455. 

The  ‘wheel barometer  was  a contrivance  of  Dr.  Hooke,  in 
1668,  to  make  the  alterations  in  the  air  more  fenflble  ; the 
foundation  of  this  is  the  common  vertical  barometer,  with  a 
large  ball  above,  and  turned  up  at  the  lower  end,  with  the 
addition  of  a couple  of  weights  A and  B (fg.  82.)  hanging- 
on  a pulley,  the  one  of  them  playing  at  liberty  in  the  air, 
the  other  refting  on  the  furface  of  the  mercury  in  the  in- 
verted tube,  and  riftng  and  falling  with  it. 

Thus  is  the  motion  of  the  mercury  communicated,  by 
means  of  the  pulley,  to  an  index  which  turns  round  a- gra- 
duated circle  ; and  thus  the  three  inches  of  vertical  afeent 
are  here  improved  to  five,  fix,  or  more,  at  pleafure. 

But  the  friCtion  of  the  axis  of  this  index,  and  more 
efpecially  when  it  has  contracted  fome  ruft,  generally  ren- 
ders this  fort  of  barometer  ufelefs  ; and,  at  beft,  the  gra- 
duation of  inches  on  the  circle  can  only  be  confidered 
as  a fcale  of  motions  of  the  mercury  in  its  tube;  for  the  great 
variation  of  the  height  of  the  furface  of  the  mercury  in  the 
tube  below  will  perpetually  falfify  the  inches  and  tenths 
upon  the  plate  above.  In  a juft  or  ftandard  barometer,  the 
inferior  lurface  of  the  mercury  in  the  ciftern  or  tube  below 
fhould  either  be  invariable,  or  reducible  by  a prefling  ferew 
to  a fixed  or  determinate  gauge  point. 

The  wheel  barometer  has  lately  been  obtruded  upon  the 
public  by  the  {trolling  Italian  hawkers  in  our  ftreets ; but 
the  imperfeCt  manner  in  which  thefe  barometers  are  con- 
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ft  reeled,  as  well  as  tkeir  defective  principle,  renders  them 
mere  mechanical  pictures,  and  not  fcientific  inllrument.s,  in 
the  parlour. 

An  inftrument  of  this  kind,  with  confiderahle  improve- 
ments, has  been  conilrufted  by  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  F.  R.  S. 
It  is  furnifhed  with  two  pulleys  that  move  on  friftion- 
wheels  ; each  of  which  turns  an  index  on  the  centre  of  a 
graduated  circle.  The  fmaller  circle  is  four  inches  in 
diameter,  and  divided  into  three  equal  parts,  each  of 
which  is  again  lubdivided  decimally  ; and  the  changes 
correfponding  to  the  rife  or  fall  of  the  mercury  from  28 
to  31  inches,  are  marked  on  the  margin  of  it,  as  they  are 
on  the  feales  of  common  barometers.  The  larger  circle  is 
divided  into  300  equal  parts  ; and  being  about  30  inches 
in  circumference,  the  index  belonging  to  it  will  mark  dif- 
. tinftly  the  600th  part  of  an  inch  in  the  rife  or  fall  of  the 
mercury.  O11  the  centre  pf  this  circle  two  regifters  are 
fixed,  which  are  placed  along  the  index  when  the  inftru- 
ment is  adjufted ; one  of  them  is  carried  round  with  the 
index,  arid  left  behind  on  its  return  ; fo  that  their  diftance 
will  determine  the  limits  of  the  variation  from  one  oblerva- 
tion  to  another.  Phil.  Train,  vol.  lii.  parti.  No.  29. 
Ibid.  vol.  lx.  No.  10. 

The  pendant  barometer,  invented  by  M.  Amontons,  in 
1695,  is  a machine  rather  pretty  and  curious  than  ufeful 
(jig.  83.^  It  confift*  of  a conical  tube,  placed  vertically, 
its  upper  and  fmaller  extreme  hermetically  fealed  ; it^  has 
no  veffel  or  cillern,  its  conical  figpre  fupplying  that  defect ; 
for  when  filled,  like  the  reft,  there  will  be  as.  much  mercury 
fultained  as  is  equivalent  to  the  weight  of  the  atmofphere  ; 
and  as  that  varies,  the  fame  mercury  takes  up  a different 
part  of  the  tube,  and  fo  becomes  of  a different  weight. 

Thus,  when  the  weight  of  the  atmofphere  is  increafed, 
the  mercury  is  driven  up  into  a narrower  part  of^  the  tube  , 
by  which  means  its  column  is  lengthened,  and  for  the 
reafon  juft  given,  its  weight  increafed.  Again,  the  at- 
mofphere decreafing,  the  mercury  finks  into  a wider  part  of 
the  tube ; by  which  means  its  column  is  again  fnortened, 
and  its  preffure  accordingly  weakened.  Thus,  the  fame 
mercury  is  ftill  a balance  to  the  atmofphere  under  all  its 
variations.  The  inconvenience  in  this  barometer  is,  that 
to  prevent  the  mercury  and  air  from  changing  places,  the 
bore  of  the  tube  muff  be  very  fmall  ; which  fmallnefs  of 
the  bore  renders  the  friftion  fo  fenfible  as  to  impede  its 
Maying. 

The  marine  barometer  is  a contrivance  of  Dr.  Iriooke,  in 
17C0,  to  be  u fed  at  fen,  where  the  motion  of  the  waves 
renders  the  others  impracticable;  it  refembles  that  of  Amon- 
tons. invented  in  1705.  This  is  nothing  more  than  a double 
thermometer,  or  a couple  of  tubes  half  filled  with  fpirit  of 
wine  ; the  one  hermetically  fealed  at  both  ends,  with  a 
quantity  of  common  air  inclofed ; the  other  fealed  at  one 
end,  and  open  at  the  other. 

Now  the  air,  we  know,  is  able  to  aft  on  the  fpirit  of 
wine,  and  raife  it,  two  ways ; partly  by  its  gravity,  ps  in 
the  Torricellian  tube;  and  partly  by  its  heat,  as  in  the 
thermometer.  If  then  the  two  tubes  be  graduated,  fo  as 
to  agree  with  each  other  at  the  time  when  the  air  is  inclofed, 
it  will  eaiily  follow,  that,  wherever  the  two  agree  after- 
wards, the  preffure  of  the  atmofphere  is  the  fame  'as  at  the 
tine  when  the  air  was  inclofed.  If  in  the  thermometer 
open  to  the  air  the  liquor  Hand  higher,  considering  at  the 
fame  time  how  much  the  other  is  rifen  or  fallen  from  the 
other  caufe  of  heat  or  cold,  the  air  is  heavier  ; on  the  con- 
trary, when  it  is  lower,  compared  with  the  other,  the  air  is 
lighter  than  at  the  time  when  the  inftrument  was  graduated. 
Jiere  .the  fpaces  anfwering  to  an  inch  of  mercury  will  be 
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greater  or  lefs,  according  to  the  quantity  of  the  air  inclofed, 
and  the  fmallnefs  of  tie  tubes  ; and  they  may  be  increated 
almoft  in  any  proportion.  But  it  mult  be  remembered,  that 
the  denlity  and  rarity  of  the  air,  on  which  this  machine  is 
founded,  do  not  only  depend  on  the  weight  of  the  'atmo- 
fphere, but  alfo  on  the  aftion  of  heat  and  cold.  This, 
therefore,  can  never  be  a juft  barometer  ; but  may  properly 
enough  be  called  a rnanofeope,  or  inftrument  to  {hew  the 
denlity  of  the  air.  See  Manometer. 

Neverthelefs,  the  inftrument  is  faid  to  be  of  good  life  in 
giving  notice  of  all  had  weather  at  fea,  as  alfo  of  veerable 
winds,  and  of  the  neighbourhood  of  ice.  Phil.  Tranf. 
No.  a.29.  p.  133. 

Improved  marine  barometers . In  the  beft  of  thefe  baro- 
meters, Meffirs.  Vv  . and  S.  Jones  apply  a Imali  ivory  floating 
gage,  or  index,  to  an  aperture  in  the  cillern  of  mercury  be- 
low ; the  index  floats  on  the  mercury  ; a mark  is  cut  on  its 
ftern,  and  another  on  the  focket  in  which  it  moves ; thele 
two  marks  are  brought  to  a coincidence  by  turning  the 
ferew  below  ; and  thus  the  furface  of  the  mercury  in  the 
cillern  is  made  to  he  juft  to  the  diviiions  of  the  plate  above. 

Mr.  Nairne,  an  ingenious  art  ill  in  London,  conilrufted  a 
marine  barometer  for  captain  Phipps,  in  his  voyage  to  the 
north  pole  ; the  upper  part  of  which  was  a glafs  tube, 
about  three-tenths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  four  inches 
long,  to  which  another  glafs  tube  was  joined,  with  a bore 
about  .‘-.th  of  an  idch  diameter.  Thefe  two  glafs  tubes 
formed  the  tube  of  this  barometer,  which  was  filled  with 
mercury,  and  inverted  into  a cillern  of  the  fame.  The  in- 
ftrument was  fixed  in  gimbals,  and  kept  in  a perpendicular 
pofition  by  a weight  fattened  to  the  bottom  of  it,  and  was 
not  liable  to  the  inconvenience  attending  the  common  baro- 
meter at  fea.  Voyage  to  the  North  Pole,  p.  123. 

The  marine  barometer,  as  it  is  commonly  conilrufted,  dif- 
fers from  the  common  one  merely  in  having  the  bore  of  the 
tube  fmall  for  about  two  feet  in  its  lower  pait,  but  above 
that  height  it  is  enlarged  to  the  common  llze.  Through 
the  fmall  part  of  the  inftrument  the  mercury  is  prevente4 
from  attending  too  haftily  by  the  motion  of  the  Ihip,  and 
the  motion  of  the  mercury  in  the  upper  wide  part  is  cOn- 
fequently  leffened.  Much  depends  Upon  the  proper  fufpen- 
lion  of  this  inftrument ; and  Mr.  Nairne  has  found  by  ex- 
periment the  point  from  which  it  may  be  fufpended  fo  as  not 
to  be  affefted  by  the  motion  of  the  Ihip. 

We  fhall  here  fubjoin  the  dettription  of  two  kinds  of 
marine  barometers,  which  are  conftmfted  by  Meffrs.  W.  and 
S.  Jones  of  London,  ’and  which  feem  to  be  well  adapted  to 
marine  purpofes.  In  P/ate'X.Jig.  86.  one  of  thefe  barometers 
is  reprefented  as  fupported  on  its  Hand  in  the  cabin  of  a Ihip, 
ready  for  obftrvation  ; a b c are  the  folding  mahogany  legs, 
about  three  feet  each  in  length  \ A is  a circular  brafs  plate, 
with  two  hollow  brafs  tubes  lixed  perpendicularly  upon  it  ; 
a gimbal  brafs  ring  with  its  axis  is  made  to  turn  between 
thefe  tubes  ; and  on  two  fpiral  fprings  placed  in  the  tubes, 
the  axis  of  the  gimbal  ring  afts.  The  barometer  frame  B 
is  attached  inwards  to  this  ring  by  an  axis  and  two  ferews, 
in  a pofition  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  in  the  uprights,  yet 
left  free  to  move  ; the  three  legs  are  ferewed  down  to  the 
floor  of  the  cabin.  Whatever  heave  or  motion  the  Ihip 
may  receive,  the  barometer,  by  its  aftion  on  the  gimbal,  on 
the  fpi'ings  in  the  tubes,  and  on  its  axis,  will  always  tend 
to  keep  its  vertical  pofition,  and  as  fpeedily  as  poflible  attain 
to  a ftate  of  quiefcence ; d is  a ferew  that  ferves  to  move 
the  Hiding  Nonius  fcale  upon  the  plate  above ; e is  a fmall 
mahogany  door  that  is  Ihut  over  the  tube  and  plate,  to  de- 
fend them  when  this  inftrument  is  not  in  ufe.  On  the  top  of 
the  frame  there  is  a pendent  brafs  ring  g,  by  which  the  ba- 
rometers 
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rometer,  without  the  {land,  may  be  hung  on  a neck  againft 
the  wall  of  a room  or  llde  of  a cabin  : the  fcrew  / at  the 
bottom  of  the  frame  ferves  to  comprefs  the  mercury  in  the 
ciitern,  in  order  to  force  it  up  to  the  top  of  the  tube,  as  in 
the  common  barometers.  By  the  barometer’s  being  move- 
able  from  its  ft  and,  and  the  ftand  folding  up  into  a fmall  ex- 
ten',  the  whole  apparatus  may  be  packed  up  in  a convenient 
narrow  deal  cafe  for  carriage. 

The  principal  inconvenience  that  has  been  found  to  attend 
this  barometer  has  been  the  ground  occupied  by  the  feet  in 
the  cabin  when  the  inftrument  is  in  ufe,  this  being  fome- 
times  more  than  a mariner  can  fpare  ; and  befides,  it  is  lia- 
ble to  be  Humbled  againft  by  a heedlefs  by-ftaiider.  To 
obviate  this  inconvenience,  another  principle  of  mounting 
has  been  adopted  feefg.  87. ) The  barometer  in  this  fi- 
gure is  in  every  refpeCt  the  fame  as  the  preceding,  but  its 
mode  of  fufpeniion  is  as  follows  : on  the  tides  of  t he  frame, 
at  its  centre  of  gravity,  are  fixed  two  iron  centres  ; as  an 
axis  to  thefe  there  is  fixed  abrafs  frame  n , and  brafs  pillar; 
one  end  of  this  pillar  is  framed  on  a vertical  joint,  having 
only  one  motion  upwards,  and  checked  by  a brafs  focket 
fhoulder  below,  to  keep  the  pillar  and  arm  in  an  horizontal 
poiition  ; thus  caufing  the  barometer  to  be  fufpended  in  a 
vertical  direftion.  The  length  of  the  pillar  and  arm  toge- 
ther is  about  1+  inches  ; the  joint  focket  at  the  end  of  the 
pillar  is  attached  to  a ftrong  round  brafs  plate  l,  about  3 
inches  diameter,  with  four  counterfunk  holes  for  receiving 
ferews,  by  which  the  whole  inftrument  may  be  ferewed 
fecurely  to  the  fide  of  a cabin,  in  any  convenient  or  fafe  fitu- 
ation.  When  the  inftrument  is  in  a ftate  of  fufpeniion  for 
obfervation,  it  will  be  about  1 5 inches  from  the  fide  of  the 
cabin,  and  being  alio  free  to  adi  on  its  axis  of  fufpenfion  at 
n,  it  is  evident  that  notwithftanding  any  common  motion 
or  reel  of  the  fhip,  the  barometer  will  tend  to  keep  a ver- 
tical poiition,  or  to  recover  it  after  having  been  agitated. 
The  only  circumftance  to  be  apprehended  is  the  poifibility 
that,  by  a vi  dent  motion,  the  bottom  of  the  barometer 
fhould  ftrike  againft  the  fide  of  the  cabin,  and  endanger  the 
glafs  tube  ; but  this  is  eafily  avoided  by  fixing  a temporary 
leathern  cufhion  againft  that  part  of  the  cabin  againft  which 
alone  it  could  ftrike.  When  the  inftrument  is  not  wanted 
for  any  obfervation,  while  the  fhip  is  in  motion,  it  may  be 
moved  upwards  upon  the  joint,  and  it  will  clofe  to  the  fide 
of  the  cabin  or  wall,  and  may  be  buckled  fail  by  a leather 
ftrap  and  buckle,  c,  attached  for  that  purpofe  (fee Jig.  86.), 
and  thus  be  out  of  any  danger  from  any  perfon  fuddenly  or 
unguardedly  coming  to  it ; and  it  will  anfwer  the  purpofe 
of  the  common  chamber  barometer. 

M.  Paffement,  an  ingenious  artift  at  Paris,  accommo- 
dates the  barometer  to  nautical  ufes,  by  twilling  the  mid- 
dle part  of  the  common  barometer  into  a fpiral,  confifting  of 
two  revolutions:  by  this  contrivance,  the  impulfes  which  the 
mercury  receives  from  the  motions  of  the  fhip,  are  deftroyed  by 
being  tranfmitted  in  contrary  directions.  De  Luc’s  Recher- 
ches,  &c.  vol.  i.  p.34. 

The  fatical  barometer,  or  larofcope,  ufed  by  Mr.  Boyle, 
Otto  de  Gaelic,  &c.  confifted  of  a large  glafs  bubble, 
about  the  fize  of  a large  orange,  and  blown  fo  thin  as  to 
weigh  only  70  grains.  This  being  balanced  by  a brafs 
Weight,  in  a nice  pair  of  feales,  that  would  turn  with  the 
30th  part  of  a grain,  was  found  to  a£t  as  a barometer;  for  this 
obvious  reafon,  that  the  furfac.e  of  the  bubble  was  oppofed 
fo  a.  much  larger  portion  of  air  than  that  of  the  brafs  weight, 
and  confequently  was  liable  to  be  affeCted  by  the  varying 
fpecific  gravity  cf  the  atmofphere  ; fo  that  when  the  air 
became  fpecifically  light,  the  bubble  defeended,  and  vice 
< verfa . Thus  (fays  Mr.  Boyle)  he  could  perceive  variations 


of  the  atmofphere  no  greater  than  fuch  as  would  have  been 
fufficient  to  raife  or  deprefs  the  mercury  in  the  common  ba- 
rometer an  8th  part  of  an  inch.  Neverthelefs,  the  two  bo- 
dies being  of  equal  gravity,  but  unequal  bulk,  if  the  medium 
in  which  they  equiponderate  be  changed,  there  will  follow  a 
change  of  their  weight ; fo  that  if  the  air  grows  heavier, 
the  greater  body,  being  lighter  in  fpecie,  will  lofe  more  of 
its  weight  than  the  leffer  and  more  cornpaft  ; but  if  the 
medium  grow  lighter,  then  the  bigger  body  will  outweigh 
the  lei's. 

The  barometer  of  Mr.  Cafwell,  deferibed  in  the  Philofo- 
phical  Tranfaftions,  has  been  much  commended  for  its  ac- 
curacy ; the  HruCture  of  it  is  as  follows : fu^pofe  A B C D 
(fig.  88.)  a bucket  of  water,  wherein  is' the  barometer 
xrezyosm,  confifting  of  a body  xrsm,  and  a tube 
ezyo.  The  body  and.  tube  are  both  concave  cylinders, 
communicating  with  each  other,  and  made  of  tin,  or  rather 
glafs.  The  bottom  of  the  tube  zy  has  a lead  weight  to 
fink  it,  fo  that  the  top  of  the  body  may  juft  fwim  even 
with  the  furface  of  the  water,  by  the  addition  of  fome  grain 
weights  on  the  top.  The  water,  when  the  inftrument  is 
forced  with  its  mouth  downwards,  gets  up  into  the  tube  to 
the  height  y 0.  There  is  added  on  the  top  a fmall  concave 
cylinder,  which  we  call  the  pipe,  to  diftinguiih  it  from  the 
other  at  bottom  which  we  call  the  tube  : this  pipe  is  to  fui- 
tain  the  inftrument  from  finking  to  the  bottom ; m d is  a 
wire,  m S and  de  two  threads  oblique  to  the  furface  of  the 
water,  performing  the  office  of  diagonals.  Now,  while  the 
inftrument  finks  more  or  lefs  by  the  alteration  of  the  gravity 
of  the  air,  there  where  the  lurface  of  the  water  cuts  the 
thread  is  formed  a fmall  bubble,  which  afeends  up  t!  e 
thread  as  the  mercury  of  the  common  barometer  afeends, 
and  vice  verfa. 

This  inftrument,  as  appears  from  calculation  which  the 
author  gives,  fhews  the  alterations  in  the  air  more  accurately 
than  the  common  barometer,  by  no  lefs  than  1200  times. 

He  obferves,  that  the  bubble  is  feldom  known  to  ftand  ftiil 
a minute  ; that  a fmall  blafi  of  wind  that  cannot  be  heard  » 
in  a chamber  will  make  it  fink  fenfibly,  and  that  a cloud 
always  makes  it  defeend,  & c. 

Mr.  Rowning,( Phi!"  Tranf.  N°  427.  and  Syftem  of  Philo- 
fophy,  part  ii.  diffi  4.)  has  deferibed  a barometer,  in  which 
the  fcale  of  variation  may  be  infinitely  extended.  A B C D 
(fg.  89.)  is  a cylindrical  veflel,  filled  with  a fluid  to  the 
height  V/,  in  which  is  immerged  the  barometer  5 P,  coxfift- 
ing  of  the  following  parts  : the  principal  one  is  the  glafs 
tube  TP  (reprefented  feparately  at  tp),  whofe  upper  end 
T is  hermetically  fealed  ; this  end  does  not  appear  to  the 
eye,  being  received  into  the  lower  end  of  a tin  pipe  G 77, 
which  in  its  other  end  G receives  a cylindric  rod  or  tube 
S T,  and  thus  fixes  it  to  thetube  T P.  This  rod  ST  may  be 
taken  off,  in  order  to  put  in  its  Head  a larger  or  a leffer  as 
occafion  requires.  S is  a ltar  at  the  top  of  the  rod  S 7 ; 
and  ferves,  as  an  index  by  pointing  to  the  graduated  fcalc 
L,  A,  which  is  fixed  to  the  cover  of  the  veff.  1 AB  CD.  M N 
is  a large  cylindrical  tube  made  of  tin  (reprefented  feparately 
at  mn ),  which  receives  in  its  cavity  the  fmaller  part  of  the 
tube  T P,  and  is  well  cemented  to  it  at  both  ends,  that  none 
of  the  fluid  may  get  in.  The  tube  TP,  With  this  apparatus, 
being  filled  with  mercury,  and  plunged  into  the  bafon  MV, 
which  hangs  by  two  or  more  wires  upon  the  lower  end  of 
the  tube  MN,  mufti  be  fo  poifed  as  to  float  in  the  liquor 
contained  in  the  veflel  ABCD;  and  then  the  whole  machine 
rifes  when  the  atmofphere  becomes  lighter,  and  vies  verja. 

Let  it  now  be  fuppofed  that  the  fluid  made  ufe  of  is  water  ; 
that  the  given  variation  in  the  weight  of  the  atmofphere  is 
fuch,  that  by  preffing  upon  the  furface  of  the  water  at  J!', 
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the  furface  of  the  mercury  at  X may  be  raifed  an  inch 
higher  (meafuring  from  its  furface  at  P)  than  before  ; and 
that  the  breadth  of  the  cavity  of  the  tube  at  X,  and  of  the 
bafon  at  P,  are  fuch,  that  by  this  afcent  of  the  mercury 
there  may  be  a cubic  inch  oi  it  in  the  cavity  X more  than 
before,  and  confequently  in  the  bafon  a cubic  inch  iefs. 
Now,  upon  this  fuppofition,  there  will  be  a cubic  inch  of 
water  in  the  bafon  more  than  there  was  before,  becaufe  the 
water  will  fucceed  the  mercury  to  fill  up  its  place.  _ Upon 
this  account  the  whole  machine  will  be  rendered  heavier  than 
before  by  the  weight  of  a cubic  inch  of  water  ; and  there- 
fore will  fink,  according  to  the  laws  of  -hydroftatics,  till  a 
cubic  inch  of  that  part  of  the  rod  W S,  which  was  above 
the  furface  of  the  water  at  IV,  comes  under  it.  Then  if  we 
fuppofe  this  rod  fo  fmall  that  a cubic  inch  of  it  fhall  be  14. 
inches  in  length,  the.  whole  machine  will  fink  14  inches 
lower  into  the  fluid  than  before ; and,  confequently,  the 
furface  of  the  mercury  in  the  bafon  will  be  preifed  more 
than  it  was  before,  by  a column  of  water  14  inches  high. 
But  the  preffure  of  14  inches  of  water  is  equivalent  to  one 
of  mercury  ; this  additional  preffure  will  make  the  mercury 
afcend  at  X as  much  as  the  fuppofed  variation  in  the  weight 
®f  the  air  did  at  fir  ft.  This  afcent  will  give  room  for  a fe- 
<?ond  cubic  inch  of  water  to  enter  the  bafon  ; the  machine 
will  therefore  be  again  rendered  fo  much  heavier,  and  will 
fubiide  14  inches  farther,  and  10  on  in  infinitum.  If  the  rod 
was  fo  fmall  that  more  than  14  inches  of  it  were  required 
to  make  a cubic  inch,  the  variation  of  this  machine  would 
be  negative  with  refpedt  to  the  common  barometer,  and  in- 
ftead  of  coming  nearer  co  an  equilibrium  with  the  air  by  its 
afcent  or  defcent,  it  would  continually  recede  farther  from 
it  : but  if  lefs  than  14  inches  of  rod  were  required  to  make 
a cubic  inch,  the  fcale  of  variation  would  be  finite,  and  might 
be  made  in  any  proportion  to  the  common  one. 

The  fame  author  has  alfo  contrived  a compound  barometer, 
in  which  the  fcale  of  variation  fhall  bear  any  proportion  to 
that  of  the  common  one.  ABC  (fig.  90.)  is  a compound 
tube  hermetically  fealed  at  A,  and  open  at  C ; empty  from 
A to  D,  filled  with  mercury  from  thence  to  B,  andJrom 
thence  to  E with  water.  It  appears  from  the  nature  of  a 
fiphon,  that  if  II,  B,  G,  be  in  the  fame  horizontal  line,  the 
column  of  mercury  I)  H will  be  in  equilibrio  with  the  co- 
lumn of  water  G E,  and  a column  of  air  of  the  fame  bafe, 
and  will  therefore  vary  with  the  fum  of  the  variations  of 
thefe.  He  lias  fubjoined  a calculation,  whence  it  appears, 
that  if  the  tubes  A F and  F C are  of  an  equal  bore,  the  vari- 
ation in  this  is  lefs  than  that  of  the  common  barometer,  in 
the  proportion  of  7 to  13  ; but  if  the  diameter  of  A F be 
to  that  of  F C as  5 to  1,  the  variations  will  be  to  thofe  in  the 
common  barometer,  as  175  to  1 ; but  if  the  proportion  of 
the  diameters  be  greater,  the  variations  will  be  infinite  in 
refpeft  to  thofe  of  the  common  barometer.  Of  the  prac- 
tical utility  of  this  conftruftion  the  author  had  no  experi- 
ence. Rowning’s  Nat.  Phil.  part.  ii.  diff.  4. 

Another  contrivance  for  enlarging  the  fcale  of  the  baro- 
meter is  exhibited  in fig.  91.  A B is  the  tube  of  a common 
barometer,  open  at  B,  and  fealed  at  A,  fufpended  at  the 
end  of  a lever  which  moves  on  the  fulcrum  E.  D is  a glafs 
tube  fixed,  and  ferving  for  a ciftern,  which  is  wide  enough 
to  admit  the  free  motion  of  the  barometical  tube  A B. 
A B,  when  filled  with  mercury,  is  nearly  counterbalanced  by 
the  long  end  of  the  lever.  When  the  atmofphere  becomes 
lighter,  the  mercury  defeends  in  the  long  tubej  and  the  fur- 
face of  the  mercury  riling  in  the  ciftern,  pulhes  up  the  tube 
A B,  which  caufes  the  lever  to  preponderate,  and  to  point 
out  by  Us  index  moving  along  a circular  arc,  the  molx  mi- 
nute-variations, This  apparatus,  however,- is  fubjeft  to  the 


inconvenience  of  the  fri&ion  as  well  as  weight  of  the  lever, 
when  put  in  motion  by  the  rife  or  fall  of  the  tube  A 3. 

— W'nilft  Come  have  endeavoured  to  enlarge  the  variations  of 
the  barometer,  others  have  endeavoured  to  make  it  more 
convenient,  by  reducing  the  length  of  the  tube.  M.  Amon- 
tons,  in  1688,  firft  propofed  this  alteration  in  the  ftrudture 
of  barometers,  by  joining  feveral  tubes  to  one  another,  al- 
ternately filled  with  mercury  and  with  air,  or  fome  other 
fluid  ; and  the  number  of  thefe  tubes  may  be  increafed  at 
pleafure : but  the  contrivance  is  more  ingenious  than 
ufeful. 

M.  Mai  rail’s  reduced  barometer,  which  is  only  three 
inches  long,  ferves  the  purpofe  of  a manometer  in  ddcovering 
the  dilatations  of  the  air  in  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump  j 
and  inftruments  of  this  kind  are  now  generally  applied  to 
this  ufe.  See  Air  -Pump,  and  Gage. 

For  an  account  of  a lelf-regiftering  barometer  by  the 
Rev.  Arthur  M’G  wire,  fee  Irifo  Tran  factions,  vol.  iv.p.  141. 

The  barometer  lately  invented  by  Alexander  Keith,  Efq, 
F.  R.  S.  and  F.  A.  S.  Edinb.  marks  the  rife  and  fall  of  the 
mercury  from  two  different  times  of  obfervatiou.  This  in- 
ftrument  confifts  of  a glafs  tube  A B C D (fig.  92.)  bent  in 
the  manner  reprefented  in  the  figure,  opeii  at  D,  and  her- 
metically fealed  at  A.  -The  length  from  A to  B is  8 inches, 
and  its  calibre  about  of  an  inch  ; from  B to  C it  is  31! 
inches  long,  and  about  ^ inch  calibre  ; and  from  C to  D 4- 
long,  and  inch  calibre.  The  tube  is  filled  with  mercury, 
the  length  from  A to  E being  29 1 inches.  When  the  tube 
is  hung  perpendicularly,  the  mercury  will  fall  from  B towards 
E,  leaving  a vacuum  from  A to  B.  When  the  atmofphere 
becomes  heavier,  the  mercury  falls  in  the  tube  DC;  and 
when  lighter,  it  rifes.  The  range  of  the  fcale  is  about  3 
inches,  being  equal  to  that  of  a common  barometer  of  the 
belt  conftru&ion,  which  has  a bafon  with  a very  broad  fur- 
face. j This  inftrument  moves  in  a direction  contrary  to  that 
of  the  common  barometer,  the  one  riling  while  the  other 
falls.  The  tube  D C is  reprefented  on  a larger  fcale  in 
fig.  93.  ; F is  the  float,  having  the  float-wire  fixed  to  it,  ter- 
minating in  a knee  at  a right  angle  between  the  indexes  L L, 
where  it  embraces  a very  fmall  wire  ltretched  along  the  fcale, 
and  thereby  raifes  or  lowers  them  as  the  mercury  rifes  or 
falls  in  the  tube  D C.  The  barometer  is  prepared  for  ob- 
fervation,  by  bringing  down  the  one  and  railing  the  other 
index,  till  both  touch  the  knee  of  the  float-wire.  When 
next  obferved,  the  upper  index  will  point  out  the  greateft 
deprefiion  of  the  mercury,  or  lightnefs  of  the  atmofphere; 
and  the  lower  the  greateft  rife  of  the  mercury,  or  weight  of 
the  atmofphere  fince  the  fcale  was  prepared.  By  thefe 
means,  the  variations  of  the  atmofphere  are  more  truly 
pointed  out  than  by  the  common  barometer ; for  it  often 
happens  that  during  tempeftuous  weather,  or  before  it,  the 
mercury  both  rifes  and  falls  within  a few  hours,  or  during 
the  night  time  ; which  variations  cannot  be  noticed  by  any 
of  the  barometers  now  in  ufe.  The  fudden  fall  and  rife,  or 
even  the  rife  and  fall  of  the  mercury,  always  denote  an  ex- 
traordinary agitation  in  the  atmofphere.  I11  a common  ba- 
rometer the  mercury  may  he  at  the  fame  height  in  the 
morning  that  it  was  the  night  before  ; which  leads  to  a 
conclufion  that  as  there  has  been  no  agitation  of  the  mer- 
cury, there  will  he  calm  or  fettled  weather  : but  this  new 
barometer  will  often  fliew  in  fuch  cafes,  that  the  one  float 
has  been  raifed  and  the  other  depreffed  as  much  ; which 
inftead  of  indicating  calm  weather  denotes  that  tempeftuous 
weather  may  he  expected. 

The  weight  of  the  atmofphere  at  great  heights  might  he 
difeovered  by  fufpend-ing  this  inftrument  io  an  air  balloon. 
Eddnb,  Tranf.  vol.  iv.  1798. 
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The  portable  barometer  is  fo  contrived,  that  it  may  be 
carried  from  one  place  to  another  without  being  disordered  ; 
and  Since  it  has  been  spoked  to  the  menfuration  of  altitudes, 
it  has  undergone  many  imDrovtments  in  its  conftruftion  and 
appendages.  The  nioft  common  inftrument  of  this  kind 
confida  of  a tube  of  a proper  length  accurately  filled  with 
mercury;  the  lower  end  of  the  tube  is  glued  to  a wooden  re- 
fervoir,  the  bottom  of  which  is  formed  of  leather  5 the  fu- 
pcrfiuous  mercury  dtfcends  into  this  refervoir,  and  the  air, 
by  preffing  upon  the'  flexible  leather,  keens  the  mercury  fuf- 
pended  at  its  proper  height.  This  refervoir  is  concealed 
from  the  eye  by  a neat  mahoganv  cover  or  box  ; through 
the  bottom  or  which  pnfies  a ferew,  having  unon  its  end  a 
round  plate,  which  prefTes  upon  the  leather  bag  and  forces 
the  mercury  to  the  top  of  the  tube,  fo  that  it  is  prevented 
from  (baking  cr  breaking  the  tube  by  dafhing  againft  the 
top  of  it  when  the  inftrument  is  removed  from  one  fiati  n 
to  another.  This  apparatus  is  p'aced  in  a frame,  having  on 
its  upper  part  a filvered  brafs  plate  with  a fcale  of  inches 
and  tenths  reckoned  from  the.furface  of  the  mercury  in  the 
c-ftern  ; ana  clofe  to  the  iine  of  inches  is  a flit  or  groove  for 
Hiding  the  nonius  fcale  up  and  down.  On  the  left  hand 
fide  of  the  p’ate  are  engraved  the  words  fair,  chargeable, 
and  rain.  When  this  barometer  is  ufed,  the  ferew  at  the 
bottom  of  the  frame  is  to  be  fo  turned  that  ihe  mercury 
may  fall  to  its  proper  height,  and  indicate  the  correfponding 
changes  in  the  weight  of  the  am.  The  upper  edge  of  the 
index  is  adj ufted  fo  as  to  coincide  with  the  furface  of  . the 
mercury  in  the  tube,  and  thtn  the  nonius  fcale  will  ihew  the 
height  of  the  column.  Before  every  < b ervation,  the  frame 
fliould  be  gently  llruck  with  the  knuckles  in  order  to  dilen- 
gage  the  quickfilver  from  the  tube.  This  barometer  dors 
rot  admit  of  being  adj lifted  in  fuch  a manner,  that  the  divi- 
fions  on  the  fcale  may  be  at  that  height  from  the  mercury 
in  the  ciftern,  which  is  expreffed  by  the  numbets  affixed  to 
them;  becaufe  the  meicury  as  it  falls  in  the  tube  rifes  in  the 
refervoir,  ar.d  when  it  rife s m the  tube  it  finks  in  the  refervoir; 
and  thus  its  diftance  is  perpetually  varying  from  the  divfxons 
on  the  fcale.  Belldes  the  tenfion  of  the  leather  occafions  a 
confiderable  refiftance  to  the  preffure  of  the  atmofphere. 
The  po'table  barometer  has  of  late  received  a variety  of 
improvements,  the  principal  of  which  are  here  recited. 

The  p irtable  barometerof  Mr.  Ramfden  is  confi  rutted  with 
his  ufual  accuracy.  The  principal  parts  of  this  inftrument  are  a 
fimple  ftraight  tube,  fixed  into  a wooden  ciftern,  which  for  the 
convenience  of  carrying  is  fhut  with  an  iv5t'y  ferew  ; and  that 
being  removed,  it  is  open  when  in  ufe.  Fronting  this  aper- 
ture is  diftindtly  feen  the  coincidence  of  thj  gage-mark  with 
a line  on  the  rod  of  an  ivory  float,  fwimming  on  the  furface 
of  the  quickfilver,  which  is  raifed  or  depreffed  by  a brafs 
ferew  at  the  bottom  of  the  ciftern.  From  this,  as  a fixed 
pomt,  the  height  of  the  column  is  readily  nieafured  on  the 
fcale  attached  to  theframe,  always  to'-j-j^th  part  of  an  inch, 
by  means  of  a nonius  moved  with  rack  work.  A thermo- 
meter is  placed  near  the  ciftern,  whofs  ball  was  ufually  in- 
clofed  within  the  wood  work  ; but  that  deleft  has  been 
fmee  remedied.  The  three-legged  (land,  fupportmg  thein- 
ilrument  when  in  ufe,  ferves  as  a cafe  for  it  when  inverted 
and  carried  from  place  to  place.  Two  of  thefe  barometers 
after  the  quickfilver  in  them  hath  been  carefully  boded, 
being  fufFered  to  remain  long  enough  in  the  fame  fituation, 
fo  as  to  acquire  the  fa,me  temperature,  ufually  agree  in 
height,  or  rarely  differ  from  each  other  more  than  a few 
thoufandth  parts  of  an  inch,  which  are  to  be  allowed  for  in 
calculating  altitudes,  as  well  as  in  eilimating  the  rate  of 
expan  lion. 

The  next  inftrument  of  this  kind  which  we  (hall  mention 
and  minutely  deferibe,  is  that  of  M.  de  Luc.  ri  his  portable 
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barometer  confifts  of  a tube  compofed  of  two  pieces,  or  _of 
two  tubes  (fee  fg.  94.):  one  of  thefe  tubes  is  thirty- 
four  French  inches  in  length,  and  ftraight  from  the  top 
but  bent  at  the  bottom  in  form  of  a fiphon  ; the  other 
tube  is  eight  inches  long,  open  at  both  ends,  of  the 
fame  diameter  with  the  former,  and  communicating  with 
its  open  end  by  means  of  a cock.  When  this  barome- 
ter is  carried  from  one  place  to  another,  it  is  inverted 
very  (lowly  to  prevent  the  intrufion  of  any  air;  the 
quickfilver  retires  into  the  long  tube  on  which  the  key 
of  the  cock  is  turned  ; and  t,o  preferve  the  cock  from 
being  too  much  preffed  by  the  mercury,  the  barometer 
is  conveyed  in  this  inverted  pofture.  • When  an  ob- 
fervation  is  to  be  made,  the  cock  is  firft  opened;  the 
tube  is  then  turned  uoright  very  flowly,  to  prevent,  as 
much  as  pcffible,  fuch  vibration  of  the  mercury  as  would 
difturb  the  obfervation;  and  according,  to  the  weight  of 
the  atmofphere,  the  mercury  will  fall  in  the  longer 
branch,  and  rife  up  through  the  open  cock  into  the 
fliorter.  The  cock  is  wholl/'  tpade  of  ivory,  except 
the  key ; and  is  compofed  of  two  fmall  ivory  cylinders- 
a and  b,  open  through  their  whole  length,  and  admitting 
the  free  ppffage  of  the  tube,  and  of  a fquare  piece  of 
ivory  c , thirteen  lines  long,  as  many  broad",  and  nine 
lines  thick,  having  two  holes,  one  for  receiving  the  key 
f d e,  and  the  other  in  a vertical  direction  with  two  flnort 
tubes,  h,  i,  at  its  extremity,  adapted  to  the  holes  in  the 
fmad  ivory  cylinders  above  mentioned.  The  molt  ef- 
fenti  1 part  of  the  cock  is  the  key,  which  ferves  to  open 
and  clofe  the  communication  between  the  two  glafs  tubes. 
The  part  of  the  key  that  turns  within  the  coedc  and 
paffes  through  the  opening  in  c to  f is  formed  of  cork, 
and  the  outward  part  or  handle  d e,  is  made  of  ivory. 
The  .cork  is  firmly  faltened  to  the  ivory  by  means  of 
a broad  thin  plate  of  fteel,  which  cuts  both  the  ivory 
and  cork,  lengtluvife,  through  the  centre,  and  reaches 
within  to  the  hole  of  the  key.  This  plate  ferves  to 
counteract  the  flexibility  of  the  cork,  and  to  make  it 
yield  to  the  motion  of  the  handle,  although  it  is  com- 
prefftd  in  a very  confiderable  degree  bv  the  ivory,  in 
order  to  preferve  it  tight.  But  that  this  compreffion 
may  not  contract  the  diameter  of  the  hole  of  the  key, 
it  is  lined  with  a thin  hollow  ivory  cylinder  of  the 
fame  diameter  with  the  tubes.  The  extremities  of  the 
tubes  are  wrapped  round  with  the  membrane  employed 
by  the  gold  beaters  covered  with  fifh-glue  in  order  to 
fix  them  tight,  the  one  in  the  lower,  and  the  other  in 
the  upper  end  of  the  vertical  canal  of  the  cock.  Orj. 
the  upper  end  of  the  fhorter  tube  is  fixed,  during  the 
intervals  of  obfervation,  a kind  of  funnel,  with  a fmail 
hole  in  it  which  is  fhut  with  an  ivory  ftopple.  This 
is  intended  for  keeping  the  tube  clean,  for  replacing 
the  mercury  that  may  have  efcaped  through  the  cock 
in  confequence  of  any  dilatation  ; and  alfo  for  replacing 
the  mercury  taken  out  of  the  fhorter  tube,  after  (hut- 
ting the  cock,  when  any  obfervation  is  completed  ; be- 
caufe when  the  mercury  is  left  expofed  to  the  air,  it 
contracts  on  its  furface  a dark  pellicle  that  fillies  both 
itfelf  and  the  tube.  The  fhorter  tube  fliould  be  cleanfed 
occafiorially,  by  a little  brufti  of  fponge  fixed  to  the  end 
of  a wire  adapted  to  the  purpofe. 

The  barometer  thus  conllru&ed,  and  deferibed  more 
in  detail  by  the  author  ( Recherches,  vol.  ii.  p.  6,  $cc.) 
is  placed  in  a long  box  of  fir,  the  two  ends  of  which, 
are  lined  within  with  cufliions  of  cotton  covered  with 
leather.  This  box  may  be  carried  on  a man’s  back  like 
a quiver  in  its  natural  pofition,  though  the  inverted  po» 
fition  is  to  be  preferred,  either  walking  or  riding ; and 
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fhoiild  be  defended  from  the  rain  by  a cover  of  wax-cloth. 
In  order  to  prevent  its  being  unduly  affe&ed  by  heat,  it 
fhould  be  kept  at  a diflance  from  the  body  of  the  man 
who  carries  it,  and  be  pro’e&ed  from  the  fun  by  an  um- 
brella, when  it  is  near  the  place  of  obfervation.  To  the 
apparatus  a plummet  fhould  be  annexed,  in  order  to  af- 
certain  its  vertical  pofition,  and  a three-legged  frame  or 
tripod  will  ferve  to  keep  it  firm  in  that  pofition  at  the 
time  of  obfervation.  The  fcale  of  this  barometer  is  an- 
nexed to  the  long  tube's  it  commences  at  a point  on  a 
level  with  the  upper  end  of  the  fhort  one,  and  rifes  in 
the  natural  order  of  the  fiumbers  to  21  inches.  B;low 
the  above  point,  the  fcale  is  transferred  to  the  (hort  tube  ; 
and  defcends  upon  it  in  the  natural  progreffion  of  the  num- 
bers to  7.  The  interval  of  27  inches,  comprehended  be- 
tween the  point  marked  20  in  the  upper  tube,  and  that 
which  correfponds  to  7 in  the  lower,  is  divided  into  27 
parts,  which  are  inches.  Thefe  inches  are  again  divided 
into  lines,  fourths,  fifteenths,  and  even  thirty-fecond  parts 
of  lines.  The  adhefion  and  friction  of  the  mercury  in  the 
tubes  will  not  allow  of  a more  minute  iubdivifion.  As  the 
mercury  falls  in  the  one  tube,  it  will  rife  in  the  other ; and 
therefore  the  total  altitude  will  be  found  by  adding  that 
part  of  the  fcale  which  the  mercury  occupies  in  the  long 
tube,  to  that  part  of  it  which  the  mercury  does  not  occupy 
in  the  fhort  one.  In  eilimating,  however,  the  total  fall  or 
rife  in  the  long  tube,  every  fpace  mull  be  reckoned  twice; 
becaufe  in  barometers  of  this  kind,  half  the  real  variation 
only  appears  in  one  of  the  branches. 

One  of  the  thermometers,  exhibited  in  fg.  95,  is  defigned 
for  afeertaining  the  corrections  that  are  to  be  made  in  the 
height  of  the  mercury  on  account  of  any  variation  in  the 
temperaiure  of  the  air  by  heat  and  cold.  For  this  purpofe  it 
is  placed  near  the  middle  of  the  longer  tube,  that  it  may 
partake  as  much  as  poflible  of  its  mean  heat.  The  ball  is 
nearly  of  the  fame  diameter  with  that  of  the  tube  of  the  ba- 
rometer, that  the  dilatations  or  condenfations  of  the  fluids 
contained  in  them  may  more  exactly  correfpond  ; and  this 
ball  fhould  alfo  be  enclofed  in  wood  that  it  may  participate, 
as  well  as  the  barometer,  of  the  heat  of  the  bottom  of  the 
box.  The  fcale  of  the  thermometer  is  divided  into  96  parts, 
between  the  points  of  boiling  water  and  melting  ice.  M. 
de  Luc,  having  found  that  an  increafe  of  heat,  fufficient  to 
raife  the  thermometer  through  this  interval,  augmented  the 
height  of  the  mercury  in  the  barometer,  when  it  was  at  27 
French  inches,  precifely  fix  lines,  was  led  to  divide  it  into 
96  equal  parts  ; fo  that  one  of  thefe  parts  correfponded 
to  —gth  of  a line  in  the  height  of  the  barometer : and  this 

quantity  therefore  mult  be  added  to  or  iubtraCted  from  the 
faid  height,  for  every  degree  of  variation  of  the  thermometer 
thus  graduated.  He  placed  the  term  o,  one  eighth  part  of 
the  above  interval  above  the  lower  point:  fo  that  there  are 
12  degrees  below,  and  84  above  it;  becaufe  as  27  French 
inches  exprefs  the  mean  height  of  the  barometer,  fo  the  12th 
degree  above  freezing  is  nearly  the  mean  altitude  of  the  ther- 
mometer. Hence  by  taking  thefe  two  point'-',  the  one  for  the 
meanaltitudeandtheotherforthe  mean  heat,  there  will  be  few- 
ercorretiionsnecefrary  forreducing  allobfervations  to  the  fame 
date,  than  if  any  higher  or  lower  points  had  been  taken. 
The  divifions  above  o or  zero,  are  confidered  as  politive  and 
denoted  by  + ,andthofe  below  as  negative  and  expreffed  by—  . 

If  the  barometer  remains  at  27  French  inches,  and  the 
thermometer  at  o,  according  to  the  above  explained  gradu- 
ation, no  corrections  are  neceffary.  But  if,  while  the  ba- 
rometer continues  at  27  inches,  the  thermometer  fhould  rife 
any  number  of  degrees  above  o,  fo  many  fixteenths  of  a line 
muff  be  fubtraCled  from  the  27  inches,  in  order  to  obtain 
the  true  height  of  the  barometer  produced  by  the  weight  of 


the  atmofphere,  and  to  reduce  this  obfervation  to  the- date 
of  the  common  temperature.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
thermometer  fhould  fall  any  number  of  degrees  below  o, 
while  the  barometer  remains  at  27  inches,  fo  many  fixteenths 
muft  be  added  to  that  height  in  order  to  obtain  the 
true  altitude.  Thefe  corrections  are  very  fimple  and 
eafy  when  the  height  of  the  barometer  is  at  or  near  27  inches. 
But  if  it  fall  fcveral  inches  below  this  point,  as  the  port- 
able barometer  frequently  muft,  according  to  the  ftations  in 
which  it  is  placed  for  the  purpofe  of  mtafuring  altitudes, 
the  dilatations  will  no  longer  correfpond  with  the  degrees 
of  heat,  after  the  rate  of  -jith  of  a line  for  every  degree 
of  the  thermometer;  becaufe  the  columns  of  mercury  being 
fhortened,  t he  quantity  of  fluid  to  be  dilated  muft  be  dimi- 
mfhed  ; and,  according  to  a general  ftatement,  the  quantity 
of  dilatation  for  the  fame  degree  of  heat  will  be  as  much  di- 
minifhed  as  the  column  is  fhortened.  If,  then,  it  fhould  be 
ftill  found  convenient  to  reckon  the  dilatations  by  fixteenths 
of  a line,  thefe  fixteenths  muft  be  counted  on  a fcale,  of 
which  the  degrees  fhould  be  as  much  longer  than  the  de- 
grees of  the  firft  fcale,  as  the  fhortened  column  of  mercury 
is  lefs  than  27  inches,  the  height  to  which  the  length  of 
the  degrees  of  the  firft  fcale  was  adapted.  E.  G.  Let 
the  mercury  defeend,  in  confequence  of  the  elevation  of  the 
barometer,  to  13-^  inches,  or  half  the  mean  column,  and  let 
the  thermometer  afeend  ten  degrees  above  the  mean  heat; 
then  according  to  the  rule  -r|ths  fhould  be  dedufted  from 
the  mean  column  for  this  temperature  ; but  ten  half-fix- 
teenths  only  or  T5^ths  muft  be  fubtraCled  from  the  column 
of  13-y  inches,  becaufe  the  fum  of  dictations  will  be  half 
that  ot  the  former;  the  quantities  of  fluid  being  to  one  ano- 
ther in  that  proportion.  As  it  would  occafion  confrderable 
embarraffment  to  fubdivide  the  fixteenths  of  correftion  into 
fmaller  fractions  proportional  to  every  half  inch  of  defeent 
in  the  barometer,  the  fame  end  may  be  obtained  in  a much 
more  eafy  manner  by  reckoning  the  corrections  on  different 
fca'es  of  the  fame  length,  with  the  degrees  longer  as  the  co- 
lumns of  the  barometer  are  fhorter.  E.  G.  The  degrees  of 
correction  on  a fcale  applicable  to  the  column  of  137  inches 
will  be  double  in  length  to  thofe  of  the  fame  degrees  adapted 
to  the  column  of  27  inches,  and  confequently  the  number  of 
corrections  will  be  reduced  to  likewife  one  half.  M.  ds 
Luc  conftruCted,  in  the  manner  which  he  has  minutely  de- 
feribed  (Recherches,  vcl.  ii.  p.  26,  &c.),  on  a piece  of  vel- 
lum, feales  with  thefe  properties  for  no  lefs  than  23  columns 
of  mercury,  being  all  thofe  between  28  inches  and  29  in- 
clufive,  reckoning  from  half  inch  to  hair  inch,  within  which 
extremes  every  practical  cafe  will  be  comprehended.  This 
vellum  he  wrapped  on  a fmall  hollow  cylinder,  including 
a fpring,  like  a fpring  curtain,  and  he  fixed  it  on  the  right 
fide  of  the  thermometer.  The  vellum  was  made  to  pafs 
from  right  to  left,  behind  the  tube  of  the  thermometer,  and 
to  move  along  its  furface.  The  obferver,  in  eftim3ting  the 
neceffary  corrections,  draws  out  the  vellum  till  the  fcale  cor- 
refponding  to  the  obferved  altitude  of  the  barometer,  touches 
the  thermometer,  and  he  counts  them  on  that  fcale.  The 
velium  is  then  let  go,  and  it  is  gently  furled  up  by  the  ferew. 

M.  de  Luc,  having  provided  the  neceffary  apparatus  for 
the  accurate  menfuration  of  heights,  proceeded  to  eftablifh  by 
experiment  the  altitudes  correfpondingtothe  differenrdefcents 
of  themercury ; and  hemadtclioice  of  Saleve.a  mountain  near 
Geneva,  about  3000  French  feet  high,  for  the  feene  of  his 
operations.  The  height  of  this  mountain  was  twice  mea- 
fured  by  levelling,  and  the  refult  of  the  menfuration,  at  the 
interval  of  fix  months,  gave  a difference  of  only  io-|  inches. 
On  this  mountain  he  fele&ed  no  lefs  than  15  different  fta- 
tions,  rifing  at  the  rate  of  nearly  200  feet  one  above  another; 
and  here  he  propofed  to  make  fuohanumberofobfervations  4s 
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would  ferve  either  to  eftablifh  a new  rule  of  proportion  be- 
tween the  heights  of  places  and  the  defcents  of  the  mercury, 
or  to  juRify  the  preference  of  fome  one  of  thofe  that  had 
been  formerly  difcovered. 

Soon  after  lie  had  commenced  his  obfervations,  an  unex- 
pected phenomenon  occurred.  Having  obferved  the  baro- 
meter, at  one  of  the  Rations  ( Recherches,  vol.  ii.  p.  49,  &c.) 
twice  in  one  day,  he  found  the  mercury  higher  in  the  fecond 
obfervation  than  in  the  firR ; and  this  variation  he  naturally 
afcribed  to  a change  in  the  weight  of  the  atmofphere,  which 
mull  have  affected  his  other  barometer  Rationed  on  the  plain 
in  the  fame  manner.  But  he  was  not  a little  furprized  when, 
on  examining  the  Rate  of  the  latter  barometer,  he  found  that 
it  had  purfued  a contrary  courfe,  and  that  it  had  fallen  while 
the  other  rofe.  As  this  difference  could  not  proceed  fiom 
any  inaccuracy  in  the  obfervations,  it  was  fo  coriliderable  as 
to  difeourage  hisprogrefs  and  todifappoint  his  hope  of  fuc- 
cefs,  unlefs  he  Riould  be  able  to  explore  its  caufe,  and  to 
make  due  allowance  for  its  effe&s.  The  experiment  was 
carefully  repeated  at  different  periods.  An  obfervt-r  on  the 
mountain,  and  another  on  the  plain,  took  their  refpedlive 
Rations  at  the  rifing  of  the  fun,  and  continued  to  make 
their  refpe&ive  obfervations,  both  of  the  barometer  and  ther- 
mometer. every  quarter  of  an  hour  till  the  fun  fet.  It  wa3 
found,  that  the  lower  barometer  gradually  defeendtd  for 
the  firll  three  quarters  of  the  day  ; after  which  it  re-afeend- 
ed,  till  in  the  evening  it  Rood  at  nearly  the  fame  height  as 
in  the  morning.  But  the  higher  barometer  afcer.ded  for 
the  firlt  three  quarters  of  the  day,  and  then  delcended,  foas 
to  regain  likewife  about  fun-fet  the  altitude  of  the  morning. 
The  following  theory  feems  to  afford  a fatisfa&ory  lo- 
lution  of  this  phenomenon.  When  the  fun  rifes  above 
the  horizon  of  any  place,  his  beams  penetrate  the  whole 
feclion  of  the  atmofphere  of  which  that  horizon  is  the 
bafe  ; but  falling  very  obliquely  on  the  greater  part  of 
it,  they  communicate  little  heat,  and  confequently  produce 
little  dilatation  of  its  air.  As  the  fun  advances,  his  rays 
become  more  direct,  and  the  heat  and  rarefa&ion  of 
courfe  increafe.  However,  the  greateft  heat  of  the  day  is 
not  felt  when  the  fun  is  in  the  meridian  and  his  rays  are 
mod  direct,  but  it  increafes  after  mid-day  while  the  place 
receives  more  heat  than  it  Iofes  j jull  as  the  tide  attains 
not  its  higheft  altitude  till  the  moon  has  proceeded  a con- 
iiderable  way  to  the  welt  of  the  meridian.  Belides  the  heat 
of  the  atmofphere  is  greateR  at  the  furface  of  the  earth, 
and  feems  not  to  afeend  to  any  great  diRance  above  it  ; 
and  therefore  the  dilatations  of  the  air  occafioned  by  the 
fun  will  be  found  principally,  if  not  folely,  near  the  earth. 
A motion  of  the  adjacent  air,  in  all  dire&ions,  mud  take 
place  in  order  to  allow  the  heated  air  to  expand  itfelf. 
The  heated  columns,  extending  themfelves  vertically,  will 
become  longer,  and  a;fo  ipecifically  lighter  in  confequence 
of  the  rarefaction  of  their  inferior  parts.  As  the  motion 
of  air,  till  it  rifes  into  wind,  is  not  rapid,  thefe  length- 
ened columns  will  take  fome  time  to  diffipate  their  fum- 
mits  among  the  adjacent  lefs  rarefied  columns  that  are  not 
fo  high  ; at  leaR  they  will  not  do  this  as  i'peedily  as  their 
length  is  increafed  by  the  rarefaClion  of  their  bafts 

In  order  to  apply  this  theory  to  the  folution  of  the  phe- 
nomenon above  mentioned,  it  Riould  be  confidered,  that 
'the  barometer  on  the  plain  begins  to  fall  a little  after  morn- 
ing, breaufe  the  column  of  air  that  lupports  it  becomes  fpe- 
cifically  lighter  on  account  of  the  rarefaftion  occafioned  by 
the  heat  of  the  fun.  It  continues  to  fall  during  the  three 
firR  quarters  of  the  day,  becaufe  the  heat  and  confequent 
rarefaCli  ri  are  continually  increafir.g.  After  this  period  it 
rifes  again,  becaufe  the  coid  and  condenfation  coming  oh, 


the  fpecific  gravity  is  augmented  by  the  ruffling  in  of 
the  adjacent  air.  Thus  the  equilibrium  is  deflroyed, 
and  the  mercury  returns  to  the  altitude  of  the  morning. 
The  barometer  on  the  eminence  rifes  after  morning,  and 
continues  fo  to  do  for  three  fourths  of  the  day,  for  two  rea- 
fons.  The  denfftv  of  the  columns  of  air  is  greateR  near 
the  earth,  and  decreafes  as  the  diRance  from  it  increafes. 
The  higher  therefore  we  afeend  in  the  atmofphere,  we  find 
air  fptcifically  lighter.  But  by  the  rarefa&ion  of  the  bafe 
of  the  column  that  fupports  the  mercury  of  fhe  barometer 
on  the  eminence,  the  denfer  parts  of  that  column  are  raifed 
higher  than  they  would  naturally  be  if  left  to  the  operation 
of  their  own  gravity.  On  this  account,  the  higher  baro- 
meter is  preffed  with  a weight  nearly  as  great  as  it  would 
fuflain,  if  it  were  brought  down  in  the  atmofphere  to  the  na- 
tural place  of  that  denfer  air  now  raifed  above  it  by  the  pro- 
longation of  the  bafe  of  the  column.  The  other  reafon  is, 
that  as  the  rarefadlion  does  not  take  place  at  any  great  dif- 
tance  from  the  earth,  little  change  is  produced  in  t lie  fpeci- 
fic gravity  of  the  portion  of  the  column  that  preffes  on  the 
higher  barometer,  and  the  fummit  of  that  column  diffipates 
itfelf  more  flowly  than  it  increafes.  Thus  we  fee  how  this 
barometer  mufi  afeend  during  the  firll  three  fourths  of  the 
day,  and  purfue  a courfe  reverfe  of  that  011  the  plain.  The 
condenfations  returning  after  this  time,  the  denfer  air  l'ub- 
fides,  the  equilibrium  takes  place,  and  the  mercury  defeends 
to  its  fir  it  pofition. 

This  phenomenon  fuggeRed  to  M.  De  Luc  (Recherches, 
vol.  ii.  p-54>  &c.)  the  idea  of  a lecond  pair  of  thermometers, 
in  order  to  meafure  the  mean  heat  of  the  column  of  air  in- 
tercepted between  the  barometers.  Thefe  thermometers 
are  extremely  delicate  and  fenfible,  their  tubes  being  the 
fineR  capillary,  the  glafs  very  thin,  and  the  diameters  of  the 
balls  only  three  lines  ; the  balls  are  inlulated  or  detached 
from  the  feales,  which  are  fixed  to  the  tubes  only  by  liga- 
tures of  fine  brafs  wire  covered  with  filk  : by  this  contri- 
vance the  air  has  free  accefs  to  the  balls  on  all  fides ; and  if 
the  direft  rays  of  the  fun  be  intercepted  at  fome  diRance  by 
a ferap  of  paper  or  by  the  leaf  of  a tree,  the  thermometers 
will  quickly  mark  the  true  temperature  of  the  air.  For  the 
nectffity  and  utility  of  thefe  appendages  to  the  author’s  ap- 
paratus, fee  the  fequel  of  this  article. 

A new  kind  of  portable  barometer  for  meafuring  heights 
has  been  invented  by  Dr.  J.  A.  Hamilton,  and  delcribedin 
the  tranfa&ions  of  the  Royal  Irifli  Academy  (vol.  v.  p.  95). 
InRead  of  the  leather  bag  which  confines  the  mercury  in 
the  common  portable  barometer,  Dr.  Hamilton  fubRitutes 
a cylindrical  ciRern  of  ivory,  about  two  inches  long  and 
upwards  of  one  inch  in  diameter,  with  a ferewed  bottom 
and  open  top,  fomewbat  contracted  into  a Rioulder  that 
receives  internally  a found,  clean  ana  porous  cork,  about, 
f of  au  inch  in  length,  and  one  in  diameter,  through  which 
the  glafs  tube  is  nicely  inferted  and  puRied  down  midway. 
The  conftrudlicn  depends  upon  this  principle,  that  fpongy 
cork  affords  a ready  paffage  through  its  pores  to  the  parti- 
cles of  air,  but  prevents  the  efcape  of  quickfilver,  unlefs  a 
very  powerful  preffure  be  applied.  Ntverthelefs,  as  it  is 
not  through  the  pores  of  that  fubRance,  but  through  the 
minute  interRices  between  the  cork  and  the  infide  of  the 
ivory  cylinder,  that  the  air  infinuates  itfelf.  fome  caution 
and  experience  are  requifite  to  prevent  the  Ropper  from 
being  fitted  too  tight  : nor  can  the  obferver  be  always  affu- 
red,  that  the  confinement  of  the  cork  will  occafion  no  in- 
accuracy in  the  refults  ; for  it  will  evidently  require  a con- 
fiderabie  time,  through  the  extremely  Render  communica- 
tions, to  refiore  the  balance  between  the  external  and  in- 
ternal air,  if  ever  that  balance  can  rigorouRy  obtain.  Dr. 
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Hamilton  gives  very  copious  and  circumflantial  directions, 
together  with  an  annexed  engraving,  for  the  conflru&icn, 
adjnftment,  and  application  of  this  inflrumeut.  AB  (Jig  9^) 
reprefents  a feftion  of  the  barometer  longitudinally,  when 
put  together  and  ready  for  ufe.  F the  ivory  cylinder,  CD  the 
fcale,  with  a vernier  that  Aides  io  as  to  cover  the  aperture 
vihen  the  indrument  is  put  by.  E the  attached  tnermome- 
ter  in  its  cafe,  and  GG  the  brafs  caps  that  fecure  the  ends. 
AB  ( 'fig.  97.)  reprefents  a feftion  of  the  ivory  cylinder 
with  its  cork  C,  and  its  tube  T ; SS  is  the  furface  of  the 
mercury;  M its  mat’s;  EE  the  (boulders  that  keep  the  cork 
C in  its  place;  and  FF  is  the  bottom  that  fcrews  in  tight. 

Dr.  Hamilton  remarks,  that  mercury  is  bed  cleanfed  by 
fhaking  it  repeatedly  in  a phial  with  frefh  portions  of  water  ; 
and  the  remark  deferves  attention.  For  correcting  the 
errors  of  altitude  caufed  by  the  fluctuation  of  the  furface  of 
the  mereury  in  the  bafon,  he  recommends  the  computation 
of  tables  from  the  proportion  which  the  aperture  of  the 
tube  bears  to  that  of  the  cylinder.  His  paper  contains 
practical  precepts  for  calculating  heights  from  obfervations 
of  the  barometer,  in  a form  adapted  to  practice  ; and  he 
propol'es  to  delineate  vertical  FCtions  of  a country,  by 
means  of  a feries  of  fuch  obfervations,  made  during  fettled 
weather.  In  the  fame  volume  (p.  117,  &c.)  we  have  re- 
marks and  hints  for  the  further  improvement  of  barometers, 
by  Dr.  H.  Hamilton,  dean  of  Armagh,  occafioned  by  the 
preceding  communication.  He  obierves,  that  the  pores  of 
cork  may  in  time  become  choaked  with  dull  or  moifture  ; 
and  he  therefore  propofes,  that  in  dead  ot  cork  the  box 
fhould  have  a top  of  ivory  with  a hole  to  drop  in  a floating 
gage,  which  might  be  occalionally  flopped  with  a peg  or 
fcrew,  to  render  the  indrument  fafely  portable  : or,  which 
would  be  better,  to  have  a cover  fcrevved  over  the  top  of 
the  box,  and  a hole  in  it  correfponding  with  that  in  the 
box.  When  thefe  two  holes  are  conneCied,  the  box  is 
open;  and  it  is  (hut,  when  the  holes  are  removed  from 
each  other  by  turning  the  cover  and  fere  wring  it  tight  to 
the  top  of  the  box  ; and  if  there  be  a plate  of  foft  leather 
between  them,  it  will  be  diffident  to  kiep  in  the  mercury 
when  the  indrument  is  agitated  by  carriage.  The  dean 
had  a barometer  made  in  this  form,  and  found  it  to  anfwer 
all  the  purpofes  of  an  open  and  of  a portable  one.  Indead 
of  making  tables  for  correcting  the  error  occafioned  by  the 
variation  of  the  level  of  the  mercury  in  the  bafon,  he  thinks 
it  would  be  more  convenient  to  contraft  proportionally  the 
divifions  of  the  fcale.  This  obvious  plan  is  illuflrated  at 
length.  It  is  fuggeded,  that  thefe  clofe  barometers  would 
fervejufl  as  well  at  fea  as  on  land  ; and  the  hint  merits  at- 
tention, asa  marine  barometer  is  ft  ill  an  importantdefideratum. 

Various  improvements  in  the  condruCtion  and  ufe 
of  the  portable  barometer , with  its  annexed  apparatus,  have 
been  fuggeded  by  fir  George  Shuckburgh  and  Gen.  Roy; 
and  they  have  been  adopted  by  feveral  inflrument-makers  in 
London.  An  indrument  of  this  kind,  pofieffing  all  the 
advantages  of  thofe  by  Mr.  Ramfden  and  M.  de  Luc,  and 
from  its  principle  free  from  fome  inconveniences  and  error 
to  which  theirs  is  liable,  is  conftru&ed  by  Mr.  William 
Jones,  an  ingenious  artid  in  Hoiborn.  It  is  reprefented  in 
{PI.  XII.  Jig.  ico.)  as  inclofed  in  its  mahogany  cafe  by  means 
of  three  metallic  rings,  b , b,  b.  This  cafe  is  in  the  form  of  a 
hollow  cone  divided  into  three  arms  or  legs  from  a to  c,  and 
is  fo  carved  in  the  infide  as  to  contain  deadily  the  body  of 
the  barometer  ; and  the  arms,  when  feparated,  form  three 
firmilegs  or  fupports  for  the  barometer,  when  it  is  ul’ed 
for  making  obfervations.  (See Jig.  101.)  The  indrument 
is  fufpended  at  the  part  jr  of  the  cafe,  by  a kind  of  improved 
gimbals,  and  thus,  by  its  own  weight,  it  will  be  fufficiently 


Aeady  when  expofed  to  the  weather.  In  that  part  of  the 
frame  where  the  barometer  tube  is  vifible,  ae,  there  is  a long 
flit  or  opening,  fo  that  the  altidude  of  the  meicury  may  be 
feen  agamfl  the  light,  and  the  vernier  piece  a brought 
down  to  coincide  with  the  edge  of  the  mercury  to  the 
greated  poffible  exatinefs.  When  the  indrument  is  placed 
on  its  fupport,  the  fcrew  f is  to  be  let  down,  that  the  mer- 
cury may  fubfide  to  its  proper  height;  and  aifo  a peg  at  p 
mud  be  ioofened,  to  give  admiffibn  to  the  aftion  of  the. 
external  air  upon  the  mercury  contained  in  the  box  l.  The 
adjudment,  or  mode  of  obferving  what  is  ca.led  the  -zero,  or 
o,  divifion  of  the  column  of  mercury,  is  by  means  of  a 
fmall  floating  ivory  index  or  ftem  that  rifes  up  through  the 
brafs  box  from  the  cidern  below  in  a hole  made  for  that 
purpofe.  This  will  rife  and  (hew  itfrlf  diredly  under  a fmail 
plate  and  fcrew  fixed  over  as  a cover,  and  is  unfcrewed  to 
move  upwards.  With  one  eye  even  with  the  upper  furface  of 
the  box,  the  hand  at  the  regulating  lerew  at  the  bottom 
of  the  frame  mud  fo  turn  the  fcrew  till  the  top  of  the  index 
is  very  exadfly  even  with  the  furface:  thus  will  the  adjud- 
ment for  reading  off  be  made  after  the  flations.  The 
vernier  piece  at  a that  determines  the  altitude  of  the  column 
of  mercury  is  to  be  brought  down  by  the  hand  to  a near 
contact,  and  then  accurately  adjufled  by  a fmall  adjusting 
fcrew  attached  to  the  top  of  this  vernier  fcale  This  baro- 
meter has  ufualiy  two  different  forts  of  feales  inferted  on  it : 
that  on  the  right  at  a e is  a fcale  of  French  inches  from  19 
to  31,  meafnred  from  the  furface  or  ■zero  of  the  mercury 
in  the  box  b below,  divided  into  twelve  parts  or  lines,  and 
each  line  lubdivided  by  the  vernier  into  ten  parts,  fo  that 
the  height  of  the  column  of  mercury  may  be  afeertained  to 
the  120th  part  of  a French  inch.  The  fcale  which  is 
on  the  other  fide,  or  the  left  of  obfervation,  is  of  the  fame 
length  ; but  divided  into  Enghfh  inches,  each  of  which 
is  fubdivided  into  aot'hs  of  an  inch,  and  the  vernier  fub- 
dividcs  each  20th  into  25  parts;  fo  that  the  height  of  the 
mercury  is  thus  afeertained  to  the  5oodth  part  of  an  Fn- 
gliffi  inch  (viz  20x25  = 500).  But  this  vernier  is  figured 
double  for  the  convenience  of  calculation:  the  fir  A 5 divifions 
are  marked  10,  the  20  marked  40,  and  the  25  marked  ^0  : 
then  each  exaft  divifion  is  reckoned  as  the  two  thoufandths 
of  an  inch,  which  amounts  to  the  fame  ; forTJ5  is  the  fame 
in  value  as  of  an  inch.  A thermometer  is  always  at- 
tached to  the  barometer,  and  indeed  it  is  indifpenfibly  necef- 
fary  : it  is  faflened  to  the  body  at  c,  counterfunk  beneath 
the  furface  of  the  frame,  which  makes  it  lefs  liable  to  be 
broken;  the  degrees  of  the  thermom  ter  are  marked  on  two 
feales,  one  on  each  fide;  viz.  that  of  Fahrenheit  and  Reau- 
mur, feales  generally  known  ; the  freez'ng  point  of  the 
former  being  at  32,  and  the  latter  at  o.  On  the  right  hand 
fide  of  thefe  feales  there  is  a third,  called  a fcale  of  correc- 
tion : it  is  placed  oppofite  to  that  of  Fahrenheit,  with  the 
words  add  and  fubtrad  ; and  it  ferves  as  a nectffitry  correc- 
tion to  the  obferved  altitude  of  the  mercury  at  any  given 
temperature  of  the  air  fhewn  by  the  thermometer.  There 
are  feveral  other  valuable  appendages  to  this  indrument 
that  cannot  be  diflin&ly  reprefented  in  the  figure  : but  its 
nature  and  ufe  may  be  apprehended  from  the  above  ftite- 
ment.  In  complete  obfervations,  fuch  as  thoie  to  which 
we  now  refer,  the  obferver  fhould  be  provided  with  two 
barometers,  or  rather  three,  for  fear  of  danger,  and  two  or 
three  feparate  thermometers.  Seethe  fequel  of  this  article. 

By  very  fmall  additional  contrivances  this  indrument 
may  be  rendered  equally  ufeful  for  making  obfervations  at 
fea  with  any  marine  barometer  that  has  hitherto  been  in- 
vented. 

The  editor  has  been  furnilhed  with  the  following  deferip- 
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tion  of  the  ciftern,  &c.  of  the  portable  barometer,  according 
to  the  conftruCtion  of  Mr.  Hawes,  lately  an  eminent  in- 
ftrument-maker  in  London.  A feCiion  of  the  ciftern  is  re- 
prtfented  in  Plate  XTI.  of  Pneumatics, Jig.  102.  AAAABB 
is  the  ciftern  : the  part  AAA  A,  which  contains  the  quick- 
filver,  is  made  of  wood,  with  a bottom  of  leather  C,  glued 
on  the  wooden  ring  DD,  and  preffed  clofe  again!!  the 
wooden  cylinder  by  means  of  the  ferewat  EE,  which  ferews 
on  the  brafs  cover  or  collar  FF  that  covers  the  cylind'ric 
ciftern  A A.  This  collar  has  a ftrp  at  the  top,  as  feen  at  G, 
to  prevent  its  flipping,  while  it  preffes  the  ring  DD  againft 
the  wooden  cylinder  A A.  When  ferewed  tight,  the  quick- 
filver  HH  is  prevented  from  efcaping.  II  is  part  of  the 
tube  of  the  barometer,  drawn  nearly  to  a point,  and  covered 
with  an  ivory  cap  KK  for  defending  it  againft  injury.  LL 
is  a ferew  with  a broad  circular  top  Q,  by  means  of  which 
the  leather  C forces  ud  the  quickfilver  lo  as  to  fill  the  tube, 
when  the  in  ft  rumen  t is  carried  from  one  place  to  another. 
In  order  to  prevent  the  ofcillations  of  the  quickfilver  from 
breaking  the  tube  by  fudden  jerks,  a pin  a with  a head  b 
paffes  through  the  ferew  LL;  this  pin  has  on  the  under 
fide  of  the  head  a fpiral  lpringto  counteract  the  violence  of  a 
fudden  motion.  The  two  nuts  M,  N,  are  uftd  to  raife  or 
deprefs  the  ferew  LL,  and  confequentlv  the  quickfilver; 
the  proper  height  of  which  is  indicated  by  the  floating  gage. 
OO,  the  top  of  whole  item  P correfponds  to  the  top  and 
outlide  of  the  ciftern.  When  the  barometer  is  not  in  ufe, 
the  gage  and  aperture  are  covered  by  the  plate  e , which 
effectually  confines  the  quickfilver,  the  under  fide  of  e being 
covered  with  leather.  The  lower  end  of  the  ferew  LL  is 
flit  up  as  high  as  c,  and  carries  a crofs  p;n  d palling  through 
the  bottom  of  the  pin  a b to  prevent  it  from  rifling  too  high. 
Fig.  103.  reprefents  a fquare  frame  to  be  ferewed  on  the 
part  BB  jig.  X02,  and  connected  by  wires  from  the  angles  to 
the  legs  as  feen  in  the  perfpeCtive  view  in  jg.  101.  This  is 
ufed  to  prevent  the  barometer  from  vibrating. 

The  nonius  is  exhibited  at  large  in  jg.  104.  A is  a 
ferew  with  a milled  head  tapped  into  the  piece  B,  and  alfo 
let  into  and  moveable  in  the  piece  C in  the  manner  reprefented 
at  D in  fig.  103.  which  is  a fide  view. 

B and  C in  jg.  106.  are  horizontal  feCtions  of  B and  C, 
jg.  104.  Tile  fpring  a of  the  piece  B is  confiderably 
llrongerthan  that  of  C ; fo  that  it  requires  much  greater 
force  to  make  it  Hide  up  and  down,  whilft  C,  which  Hides 
verv  eafily,  is  moved  by  turning  the  milled  head  L ; and 
thus  the  lower  furface  of  C is  made  to  coincide  with  the 
upper  furface  of  the  mercury  at  F ; and,  belides,  both  the 
piece  B and  the  nonius  C may  be  depreffed  or  raifed  at 
pleafure  as  ocealion  requires,  for  a due  adjuftment  of  the 
nonius.  Behind  the  plate  a b,  in  the  refpefrive  view  jg. 
101.  hangs  a pendulum  fufpendedat  the  point  a which  ferves 
for  felting  the  inftrument  vertical;  and  when  it  is  brought 
into  this  pofition,  a mark  on  the  bob  coincide!  with  another 
on  the  plate,  as  feen  at  b.  When  the  inftrument  is  not  in 
ufe,  a fork  conneCfed  with  the  ferew  c is  pithed  up,  and  pre- 
vents the  pendulum  from  lhaking. 

In  order  to' adapt  the  portable  barometer  more  completely 
to  the  purpofe  of  tneafuring  heights,  in  which  ufe  oi  it  pe- 
culiar accuracy  of  obfervation  is  neceffary,  it  fhould  be  fur- 
nilhed  with  two  micro lcopes  or  magnifying  glafies,  one  of 
which  fhould  be  placed  at  the  beginning  of  the  fcale;  and 
either  this  fhould  be  moveable,  fo  that  it  may  always  be 
brought  to  the  furface  of  the  mercury  in  the  ciftern  ; or  the 
ciftern  fhould  be  fo  contrived  that  its  furface  may  always  be 
brought  to  the  beginning  of  the  fcale.  By  this  glafs  the 
coincidence  may  be  accurately  perceived.  The  other  micro- 
fcope  mult  be  moveable, fo  as  to  be  fet  oppofite  to  the  furface 


ofthe  mercury  in  the  tube;  and  the  fcale  fhould  be  furniilied 
with  a vernier,  which  divides  an  inch  into  ioco  parts,  and 
conftrufted  of  materials,  the  expanfion  of  which  is  precifeiy 
afeertained.  For  an  account  of  many  ingenious  contrivances 
to  make  the  barometer  accurate,  portable,  and  commodious, 
the  reader  may  confult  Magellan’s  “ DifT.  de  Diverfes  Inftr. 
de  Pnyf.”  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  lxvii.  voi.  lxviii.  Journ.de 
Phyf.xvi.492.  xviii.39r.xix.308.346.  xxi.  436.  xxii.  390. 
ouizer,  Act.  Heivet.  iii.  2J9.  De  Luc,  Rtcherches,  &c. 
r,bi_  fup’-a.  ^ Cardin,  de  Luynes,  Mem.  Par.  1768.  Van 
Swinden’s  Pofitiones  Phyficte.  Com.  Acad.  Petrop.  i.  Id. 
Nov.  li.  200.  viii. 

Mr.  Magellan,  in  his  edition  of  “ Cronftedt’s  Minera- 
l°gy,”  has  fhewn  that  great  errors  may  arife  in  barometrical 
meafurements  for  want  of  due  attention  to  the  fpecific 
gravity  of  the  mercury  with  which  barometers  are  filled. 
It  two  bato.neters  each  30  inches  high,  and  in  every  other 
reipeft  fimilarly  circumilanced,  be  filled  with  mercury  of 
afferent  fpecific  gravity,  that  of  the  one  being  13,62,  and 
that  of  the  other  13,43,  He  error  in  the  refult  would  be 
no  lefs  than  327  feet:  bec'aufe  the  heights  of  the  mercurial 
col  .inn  m each  barometer  muft  be  in  the  inverfe  ratio  of  their 
fpecific  gravities;  viz.  13,45:  13,62  : : 30  : 30,379.  But 
the  logarithm  of  30  is  4771,21,  and  that  of  30,379  is 
4825,7  h neglecting  the  indices,  and  their  difference  is  54,52, 
which  fhevvs  that  there  is, a difference  of  34,52  fathoms  or 
327  feet  in  the  altitudes  of  the  two  places,  where  the  baro- 
meters fhould  have  been  ftatkmed,  though  in  reality  they 
were  on  the  lame  level.  But  if  the  fpecific  gravity  of  the 
mercury  in  the  two  barometers  were  according  to  the 
different  ftatements  of  Bergman  and  Fourcroy,  the  one 
14, 1TO  and  the  other  13,000,  (and  this  may  happen  to  be 
the  cafe,  as  the  heavieft  is  commonly  reputed  to  be  the  pure  ft 
mercury,)  the  error  mult  have  amounted  to  315,76  toifes, 
or  2134!  fc,et>  becaufe  13,000  : 14,110  ::  50  : 32,561. 
But  the  logarithm  of  30  is  4771,21,  and  that  of  32,561  is 
5126,97,  and  the  difference,  or  355,76,  (hews  that  the  error 
Ihould  amount  to  fo  many  fathoms,  or  2134,5  See 

the  feqnel  of  this  article. 

Barometer,  Phenomena  of  the.  Thefe  are  the  variations 
of  height  in  its  mercurial  column,  for  afeertaining  which 
many  contrivances  in  the  ftruCture  of  the  barometer  have 
been  propofed;  the  principal  of  which  have  been  detailed  ia 
the  preceding  articles ; and  the  fubjeCt  will  be  further  purfued 
in  the  fequel.  The  ufes  to  which  thefe  phenomena  have 
been  fubiervient,  are  the  predidion  of  the  weather  from  the 
variable  weight  of  the  atmofphere,  indicated  by  the  rife  and 
fall  of  the  mercury  in  the  barometer,  and  the  meafurement 
of  altitudes,  to  which  they  have  been  iately  applied  with  An- 
gular affiduity  and  fuccefs. 

The  phenomena  of  the  barometer,  confidered  as  a 
“ weather-glafs,”  have  been  very  differently  ftated  and  ex- 
plained by  various  writers;  and  they  are  fo  precarious,  that 
it  is  extremely  difficult  to  form  any  fixed  and  general  rules 
concerning  them.  Although  we  have  reafon  to  believe,  that 
the  barometer  never  fails  to  indicate  a ftorm,  or  any  very 
great  change  of  weather,  for  fome  hours  before  it  occurs; 
yet  its  variations  afford  no  indications  or  prognoses  that 
are  abfolutely  certain,  with  refpeft  to  thofe  lefs  conliderable 
change?,  to  which  the  weather  i3  iubjeCI  in  our  variable 
climate.  With  certain  reft riCtions,  they  afford  fome  ground 
for  probable  conjeCture ; and  thtfe  reftriCtions  are  to  be 
determined  merely  by  the  fagacity  of  long-continued  ob- 
fervation and  experience.  StriCtly  fpeaking  the  height  of 
the  mercury  in  the  barometer  hath  no  immediate  and  ne- 
ceffary connexion  either  with  ram  or  fair  weather.  That 
its  variable  height  is  the  immediate  confequence  of  the 
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variable  preffure  of  the  atmofphere,  is  a fa&  that  admits  of 
no  doubt;  but  the  caufes  of  this  variable  preffure  have  not 
yet  been  fully  and  fatisfaclorily  afcertained;  and  how  far 
the  ftate  of  the  weather,  in  all  its  minute  and  fudden  changes, 
depends  upon  it,  is  a queftion  that  {till  remains  to  be  de- 
termined. M.  Pafcal  was  one  of  the  firft  perfons  who  par- 
ticularly obferved  the  variations  of  the  barometer,  and  referred 
them  to  correfponding  changes  in  the  weight  of  the  air  ; but 
he  acknowledges,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  explain  both 
the  one  and  the  other,  as  well  as  the  connexion  that  fub- 
iifts  between  them.  He  obferves,  in  general,  that  the  mer- 
cury is  commonly  higheft  in  winter  and  lowed  in  fuminer; 
that  it  is  kail  variable  at  the  fol dices,  and  mod  variable  at 
the  equinoxes:  and  he  adds,  in  diredf  contradifticn  to  later 
experience,  that  the  mercury  ufually  falls  in  line  weather, 
and  that  it  rifes  when  the  weather  becomes  cold  or  the 
air  is  loaded  with  vapours.  M.  Pafcal  was  followed  by 
Perrier,  Beal,  Wallis,  Garcin,  Garden,  Lifter,  Halley, 
Gerften,  De  la  Hire,  Mariotte,  Le Cat,  Woodward , Leibnitz, 
De  Mairan,  Bernouilli,  Mufchenbroek,  &c.  ; all  of  whom 
have  given  different  folutions  of  the  phenomena  of  the 
barometer. 

The  principal  ohfervations,  that  have  been  made  on  the 
variations  of  this  inftrument,  are  fummed  up  by  Mr,  Kirwan 
( Irifli  Tranf.  vol.  ii.  p,  46,  See.)  in  the  following  parti- 
culars. 

I.  The  more  confiderable  elevations  and  depreffions  of 
the  mercury  in  the  barometer  happen  at  a very  fhort  interval 
of  time  in  places  very  remote  from  each  other.  This  cor- 
refpondence  was  obferved  by  Mr.  Derham  in  1699  between 
the  heights  of  the  mercury  at  Upminfter  in  Effex,  and 
Townly  in  Lancalliire;  ai  d afterwards  by  Mr.  Maraldi 
between  the  variations  at  Paris  and  Genoa,  at  the 
diftance  of  nearly  four  degrees  of  latitude,  who  adds,  during 
thefe  variations  different  winds  prevailed  at  thefe  places. 
But  Mr.  Kirwan  obferves,  that  where  there  is  a confi- 
derable difference  of  longitude,  the  like  agreement  is  not 
found. 

II.  The  deviations  of  the  mercury  from  its  mean  annual 
altitude  are  far  more  frequent  and  extenfive  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  poles  than  in  that  of  the  equator.  At 
Pcterfburgh,  in  1725,  the  mercury  once  flood  at  the  ftu- 
pendous  height  of  .51,59  inches,  if  we  may  credit  Mr. 
Confctt  ; and  yet  it  has  been  feen  fo  low  as  28, 14  inches.  In 
the  northern  parts  of  France  the  variations  are  gteater  than 
in  the  fouthern  ; at  Naples  they  fcarcely  exceed  one  inch. 
In  Peru,  under  the  equator,  and  at  the  level  of  the  fea,  they 
amount  only  to  two  or  three  tenths  of  an  inch  ; but  in  ocher 
parts,  within  a few  degrees  of  the  line,  on  the  approach  of 
the  rainy  feafon  or  of  hurricanes,  the  barometer  falls  an  inch 
or  more. 

III.  The  variations  without  the  tropics  are  greater  and 
more  frequent  in  the  winter  than  in  the  fummer  months. 

IV.  The  variations  are  confiderably  fmaller  in  very 
elevated  fituations  than  on  the  level  of  the  fea.  Thus  M. 
Bouguer  obferved,  that  on  the  coaft  of  Peru  the  variations 
extended  to  ^of  an  inch:  at  Quito,  elevated  9,374  feet  above 
the  fea,  they  comprehend  only  0,083  °f an  inch.  M.  Sauffure 
made  fnniiar  ohfervations  in  Savoy,  as  did  Mr.  Lambert  in 
Swifferland. 

V.  The  mean  height  of  the  barometer  on  the  level  of  the 
fea  in  moll  parts  of  the  globe  hitherto  examined,  is  about 
30  inches.  M.  Bouguer,  under  the  line,  obferved  it  at 
29  908  inches;  but  as  his  barometer  was  not  purged  of  air 
by  fire,  it  (food  lower  than  it  ffiould  have  done.  Sir  George 
Shuckburgh  ( Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  lxvii.  p.  586.),  on  a mean  of 
feverai  obfervations  on  the  coafts  of  Italy  and  England, 


found  it  at  30,04,  when  the  temperature  of  the  mercury  was 
^5°,  and  that  of  the  air  62°.  The  mean  height  of  the  baro- 
meter in  London,  upon  an  average  of  two  obfeiwations  in 
every  day  of  the  year,  kept  at  the  houfe  of  the  Royal 
Society,  for  many  years  part,  is  29,88  ; the  mean  temperature 
or  height  of  the  thermometer,  according  to  the  tame,  being 
58°.  The  greateff  height  obferved  by  iir  G.  Shuckburgh, 
Dec.  26,  1778,  in  London,  was 30,948  inches,  thethermo- 
meter  being  at  470;  and  reduced  to  the  heat  of  50°,  it  was 
30,957:  an^  this,  he  fays  (Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  lxix.  p.  370.),  is 
the  gre3teft  height,  which,  as  far  as  he  has  been  able  to 
colledt,  it  has  ever  been  feen  to  ftand  at  in  any  country,  where 
ohfervations  have  been  made  and  recorded,  fince  the  firft  in- 
vention of  this  inftrument.  In  the  proxijnity  of  the  poles, 
fays  Mr.  Kirwan,  the  annual  mean  heights  of  the  barometer 
differ  much  more  from  the  above  ftandard  than  in  the  more 
feuthern  parts  of  our  hemifphere. 

In  eftimating  the  connexion  of  the  variations  of  the  ba- 
rometer with  the  weather.  Dr.  Halley  has  propofed  the 
following  rules: 

I.  In  calm  weather,  when  the  air  is  inclined  to  rain,  the 
mercury  is  commonly  low. 

II.  In  ferene  and  fettled  weather,  and  alfo  in  calm  and 
frofty  weather,  the  mercury  is  generally  high. 

III.  Upon  very  high  winds  though  not  accompanied 
with  rain,  the  mercury  finks  loweft,  regard  being  had  to  the 
point  of  the  compafs  from  which  the  wind  blows. 

IV.  The  greateff  heights  of  the  mercury  are  found  upon 
eafterly  and  north-eafterly  winds,  other  circumftances  being 
alike:  to  which  it  maybe  added,  that  under  a foutherly 
wind  it  is  commonly  low.  The  above  four  ohfervations 
made  by  Dr.  Halley  in  England,  feem  to  be  mod  univerfal, 
as  they  were  found  by  Mr.  Melander  (Schewed.  Abhand 
1773,  S.  255)  to  apply  to  lat.  39%  and  by  M.  de  Luc  to 
lat.  46°. 

V.  After  very  great  ftorms  of  wind,  when  the  mercury 
has  been  very  low,  it  generally  rifes  again  very  fall. 

VI.  The  more  northerly  places  have  greater  alterations 
of  the  barometer  than  the  more  foutherly. 

VII.  Within  the  tropics,  and  near  them,  there  is  little 
or  no  variation  of  the  mercury  in  all  weathers.  At  St.  Helena 
it  is  little  or  nothing;  at  Jamaica  T3^ths  of  an  inch  ; whereas 
in  England  it  amounts  to  2^  inches,  and  at  Peterlbnrgh  to 
3§  nearly. 

Dr.  Beal,  who  adopted  the  opinion  of  M.  Pafcal,  obferves 
that,  cateris  paribus,  the  mercury  i6  higher  in  cold  weather 
than  in  warm;  and  ufually  in  the  morning  and  evening  higher 
than  at  mid-day : that,  in  fettled  and  fair  weather,  it  is  higher 
than  either  a little  before  or  after  or  in  the  rain  ; and  that  it 
generally  defeends  lower  after'  rain  than  it  was  before  it. 
And  he  aferibes  thefe  effedts  to  the  vapours  with  which  the 
air  is  charged  in  the  former  cafe,  and  which  are  difperfed  by 
the  falling  rain  in  the  latter.  If  it  chance  to  rife  higher 
after  rain,  it  is  generally  followed  by  a fettled  ferenity.  He 
adds,  that  there  are  frequently  great  changes  in  the  air, 
without  any  fettled  alteration  in  the  barometer. 

An  ingenious  author  obferves,  in  relation  to  this  ufe  of 
barometers,  that,  by  their  means,  we  may  regain  the  know- 
ledge, which  Hill  refides  in  brutes,  and  which  we  have  for- 
feited by  not  continuing  in  the  open  air  as  they  generally 
do,  and  by  our  intemperance  corrupting  the  crafis  of  our 
organs  of  fenfe. 

Mr.  Patrick’s  rules  for  judging  of  the  weather  by  the  rife 
and  fall  of  the  mercury  in  the  barometer,  have  been  much 
approved,  and  are  to  be  accounted  for  on  the  fame  principles 
with  thofe  of  Dr.  Halley.  They  are  as  follow  : — 1.  The 
rifing  of  the  mercury  prefages,  in  general,  fair  weather  ; 
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and  its  falling,  foul  weather;  as  rain,  fnow,  high  winds, 
and  ftorms. 

2.  In  very  hot  weather,  the  fall  of  the  mercury  indicates 
thunder. 

3.  In  winter,  the  rifing  prefaces  froft  ; and  in  froily  wea- 
ther, if  the  mercury  falls  three  or  four  divisions,  there  will 
certainly  follow  a thaw:  but  in  continued  frolt,  if  the  mer- 
cury rifes,  it  will  certainly  fnow. 

4.  When  foul  weather  happens  foon  after  the  falling  of 
the  mercury,  expedt  but  little  of  it  : and  on  the  contrary, 
expedt  but  little  fair  weather,  when  it  proves  fair  (hortly 
after  the  mercury  has  rifen. 

3.  In  foul  weather,  when  the  mercury  rifes  much  and 
high,  and  fo  continues  for  two  or  three  days  before  the  foul 
weather  is  quite  over,  then  expedt  a continuance  of  fair  wea- 
ther to  follow. 

6.  In  fair  weather,  when  the  mercury  falls  much  and  low, 
and  thus  continues  for  two  or  three  days  before  the  rain 
comes  ; then  expedta  great  deal  of  wet,  and  probably  high 
winds. 

7.  The  unfettled  motion  of  the  mercury,  denotes  uncer- 
tain and  changeable  weather. 

8.  You  are  not  fo  ftridtly  to  obferve  the  words  engraved 
on  the  plates  (thongh  for  the  moll  part  it  will  agree  with 
them),  as  the  mercury’s  rifmg  and  falling  ; for  if  it  Hands  at 
much  rain,  and  then  rifes  up  to  changeable,  it  prefages  fair 
weather,  although  not  to  continue  fo  long  as  it  would  have 
done,  if  the  mercury  were  higher  : and  fo,  on  the  contrary, 
if  the  mercury  flood  at  fair,  and  falls  to  changeable,  it  pre- 
fages  foul  weather,  though  not  fo  much  of  it,  as  if  it  had 
funk  down  lower. 

From  thefe  obfervations  it  appears,  fays  Mr.  Rowning 
(Nat.  Philof.  part  ii.  diff.  4.),  that  it  is  not  fo  much  the 
height  of  the  mercury  in  the  tube  that  indicates  the  wea- 
ther, as  the  motion  of  it  up  and  down  : wherefore  in 
order  to  pafs  a right  judgment  of  what  weathe-  is  to  be 
expected,  we  ought  to  know  whether  the  mercury  is  ex- 
actly rifing  or  falling,  to  which  end  the  following  rules  are 
of  ufe  : 

1 . If  the  furface  of  the  mercury  is  convex,  Handing  higher 
in  the  middle  of  the  tube  than  at  the  fides,  it  is  generally  a 
fign  that  the  mercury  is  then  nfing. 

2.  If  the  furface  of  the  mercury  is  concave,  or  hollow  in 
the  middle,  it  is  finking.  And, 

3.  If  it  is  plain  or  level,  or  rather  if  it  is  a little  convex, 
the  mercury  is  flationary  ; for  mercury  being  put  into 
aglafstube,  efpecially  a fmall  one,  will  naturally  have  its 
furface  a little  convex  ; becaufe  the  particles  of  mercury  at- 
tract each  other  more  forcibly  than  they  are  attracted  by 
glafs.  Farther, 

4.  If  the  glafs  be  fmall,  (hake  the  tube  ; and  if  the  air  be 
growing  heavier,  the  mercury  will  rife  about  half  the  tenth 
of  an  inch  higher  than  it  flood  before  ; if  it  is  growing 
lighter,  it  will  fink  fo  much.  This  proceeds  from  the  mer- 
cury flicking  to  the  fides  of  the  tube,  which  prevents  the 
free  motion  of  it,  until  it  is  difengaged  bv  the  fhock.  There- 
fore, when  an  obfervation  is  to  be  made  by  fuch  a tube,  it 
ought  always  to  be  fhaken  firfl  ; for  fometimes  the  mercury 
will  not  vary  of  its  own  accord,  until  the  weather  it  ought 
to  have  indicated  be  prefent. 

To  the  preceding  rules  we  may  fubjoin  the  following, 
deduced  from  the  later  and  more  accurate  obfervation  of  the 
motions  of  the  barometer,  and  the  confequent  changes  in 
the  air  of  this  country  : 

r.  In  winter,  fpring,  and  autumn,  the  fudden  falling  of 
the  mercury,  through  a large  interval,  denotes  h'gh  winds 
and  florms ; but  in  fummer  it  denotes  heavy  fhowers,  and 
often  thunder ; and  it  always  finks  loweil  of  all  for  great 
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wmds,  though  not  accompanied  with  rain  ; though,  however, 
it  falls  more  for  wind  and  rain  together,  than  for  either  of 
them  alone.  Alfo,  if,  after  rain,  the  wind  change  into  any 
part  of  the  north,  with  a clear  and  dry  fky,  and  the  mercury 
rife,  it  is  a certain  fign  of  fair  weather. 

2.  After  very  great  florms  of  wind,  when  the  merenry 
has  been  low,  it  commonly  rifes  again  very  fall.  In  fettled 
fair  and  dry  weather,  except  the  barometer  fink  much,  ex- 
pect but  little  rain  ; for  its  fmall  finking  then  is  only  for  a 
little  wind,  or  a few  drops  of  rain  ; and  the  mercury  foon 
lifes  again  to  its  former  llation.  In  a wet  feafon,  fuppofe 
in  hay-time  and  harvefl,  the  fmalleft  finking  of  the  mercury 
muft  be  regarded  ; for  when  the  conflitution  of  the  air  is 
much  inclined  to  fhowers,  a little  finking  in  the  barometer 
then  denotes  more  rain,  as  it  never  at  this  time  ftands  very 
high.  And  if,  in  fuch  a feafon,  it  rifes  fudderily,  very  fall, 
and  high,  expedl  not  fair  weather  more  than  a day  or  two, 
but  rather  that  the  mercury  will  fail  again  very  foon,  and 
rain  immediately  follow.  The  flow  gradual  rifing,  and  keep- 
ing on  to  do  fo  for  two  or  three  days,  are  moll  to  be  de- 
pended upon  for  a week’s  fair  weather  ; and  the  unfettled 
Hate  of  the  quickhiver  always  denotes  uncertain  and  change- 
able weather,  efpecially  when  the  mercury  Hands  any  where 
about  the  word  changeable  on  the  feale. 

3.  The  greattH  heights  of  the  mercury,  in  this  country, 
are  found  upon  eafterly  and  north-eaHerly  winds  ; and  it 
may  often  rain  or  fnow,  the  wind  being  in  thefe  points,  and 
the  barometer  may  fink  but  little  or  not  at  all,  or  it  may  even 
be  in  a rifing  ilate,  the  tffedl  of  thole  winds  counteracting. 
But  the  mercury  finks  for  wind,  as  weli  as  for  rain,  in  all 
the  other  points  of  the  ccmpafs  ; but  it  rifes  as  the  wind 
fhifts  about  to  the  north  or  eaft,  or  between  thofe  points  : 
but  if  the  barometer  fliould  fink  with  the  wind  in  that  quar- 
ter, expect  it  foon  to  change  from  thence  ; or  elfe,  if  the  fall 
of  the  mercury  fhould  be  confiderable,  a heavy  rain  is  likely 
to  -nfue,  as  it  fometimes  happens. 

Barometer,  Caufe  of  the  Phenomena  of  the.  Thofe 
which  have  been  enumerated,  art  tiie  chief  phenomena  of 
the  baromettr;  to  account  ror  which,  the  hypothefes  that 
have  been  framed  are  almoll  innumerable.  It  would  far  ex- 
ceed our  limits  to  detail  them  all  ; we  mufi  content  ourfelves 
with  briefly  reciting  feme  of  the  principal,  and  refer  the 
reader  who  is  defirous  of  further  information  to  De  Luc’s 
“ Recherchcs,”  vol.  i.  ch.  iii 

Some,  as  Pafcal,  Beai,  W aliis,  and  Garcin,  have  accounted 
for  the  change  in  the  weight  of  the  air  by  the  augmentation 
of  the  atmolphere  in  confequence  of  the  irtrodudlion  of  va- 
pours, and  its  diminution  by  their  fall ; others,  as  Perrier,. 
Card  en,  Le  Cat,  and  De  Mairan,  have  aferibed  it  to  the 
variations  of  heat ; and  others,  as  Garden,  to  the  alterations 
of  the  fpecific  gravity  of  the  air ; and  Dr.  Hailey  refers  it 
to  the  accumulation  or  difperfion  of  the  air  by  contrary 
winds.  Wallis,  Halley,  and  De  Mairan  have  fuppofed  that 
there  is  a difference  in  the  vertical  prtfTure  of  the  air,  when 
in  motion  and  at  reff.  Wallis,  and  fome  other  philofopher3, 
have  conceived  that  the  height  of  the  barometer  depends 
upon  the  variations  that  occur  in  the  elafficity  of  the  air, 
and  that  it  is  diredlly  proportional  to  thefe  variations.  Some 
have  alfo  had  recourfe  to  the  contractions  and  dilatations  of 
the  mercury  itfelf,  as  Wallis  and  Lifter;  others,  as  Gerflen, 
fuppofe  vibrations  produced  in  the  particles  of  air  by  the 
winds.  De  la  Hire  and  De  Mairan  imagine  that  air  is  re- 
moved from  the  fouth  to  the  north,  and  from  the  north  to 
the  fouth : Mariotte  fuppofes  that  the  inclination  of  the 
winds  to  the  furface  of  the  earth  is  fometimes  greater  and 
fometimes  lefs.  Woodward  and  Hamberger  conceive  that 
there  is  a fhock  of  vapours  againff  the  air,  when  they  rife, 
and  that  this  ceafes  when  they  are  at  reft.  Leibnitz  fup- 
pofe 
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pofes  that  there  is  a diminution  in  the  weight  of  the  air  when 
rain  falls  ; -and  De  Mairan  apprehends,  that  an  agitation  of 
the  air  is  occafioned  by  vapours  ; and  Bernoulli  is  of  opi- 
n on,  that  an  augmentation  of  the  atmofphere  is  produced 
by  a dilatation  and  dife barge  of  the  air  inclcfed  within  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  and  that  there  isn  diminution  of  it  when 
the  contrary  happens.  To  thefe  fevera!  caufes  .ailing  feparate- 
ly  or  conjointly,  and  to  feveral  eircumftances  attending  their 
different  operation,  the  vibrations  of  the  barometer  have 
been  attributed.  But  thefe  caufes  rr.-av  all  be  reduced  to 
three  general  claffes  : viz.  variations  of  temperature  ; the 
velocity  and  other  qualities  of  different  winds  ; and  the 
agency  c.f  vapour. 

Dr.  Lifter  accounts  for  the  changes  in  the  barometer  from 
'the  alterations  of  heat  and  cold.  This,  he  fays,  he  has  often 
obferved,  that  in  ftorms,  &c.  when  the  mercury  is  at  the 
lowed,  it  breaks,  and  emits  fmall  particles,  which  he  calls  a 
kind  of  fretting  ; and  argues,  that  in  all  times  of  its  ddcent, 
it  is  more  or  lcfs  on  the  fret.  In  this  difcrder,  be  thinks, 
■its  parts  are  contradfed,  and  brought  clofer  together  ; and 
for  that  reafon,  defcend  : bTides,  in  the  fretting  they  let  go 
little  particles  of  air,  before  inclcfed  in  them,  and  thefe 
rifing  into  the  top  of  the  tube,  the  mercury  mu  ft  fink,  both 
from  the  column’s  being  fliortened  by  their  efe-ape,  and  by 
their  lying  upon  it.  Mercury  therefore,  he  adds,  rifes  either 
ir.  very  hot  or  very  cold  weather,  between  the  tropics,  & c. 
as  being  then  in  its  natural  (late  ; and  again,  in  the  interme- 
diate degrees  of  heat  and  cold  it  falls,  as  being  contracted, 
and  as  it  were  convulfed,  and  drawn  together.  Phil.  Tranf. 
N°  165.  But  his  account,  however  ingenious,  yet  comes 
far  fluirt  of  accounting  for  the  phenomena  ; nay,  in  fome 
refpefts  it  contradidls  them. 

The  changes  in  the  weight  of  the  atmofphere,  therefore, 
mult  be  laid  down  as  the  caufe  of  thofe  in  the  barometer  ; 
but  then,  the  caufe  of  that  caufe,  or  whence  thofe  altera- 
tions arife  in  the  atmofphere,  it  will  be  no  eafy  matter  to 
determine  ; there  being,  perhaps,  no  one  principle  in  nature 
that  will  account  for  fuch  a -variety  of  appearances,  and  thofe 
too  fo  irregular.  It  is  probable  the  winds,  as  driven  this  or 
that  way,  have  a great  fhare  in  them  ; fome  fhare  too,  va- 
pours and  exhalations,  rifing  from  the  earth,  may  have; 
fome,  the  changes  in  the  air  of  the  neighbouring  regions  ; 
and  fome,  the  flux  and  reflux  occafioned  in  the  air  by  the 
moon  ; and  alfo  fome  chemical  caufes  operating  between  the 
different  particles  of  matter. 

Dr.  Halley  thinks  the  winds  and  exhalations  fnfucient  ; 
and,  on  this  ground,  gives  us  a rationale  of  the  baro- 
meter. The  fubftance  of  whatmay  befaid  on  that  head,  is 
as  follows : 

ift,  then,  The  winds  muff  neceffarily  alter  the  weight  of 
the  air  in  any  particular  country  ; and  that,  either  by 
bringing  together  and  accumulating  a greater  quantity  of 
air,  and  fo  loading  the  atmofphere  of  any  place  ; which 
wilt  be  the  cafe,  as  often  as  two  winds  blow  at  the  fame 
time,  from  oppofite  points  towards  the  fame  point  : or 
by  fweepmg  away  a part  of  the  air,  and  removing  force 
of  the  load,  and  thus  giving  room  for  the  atmofphere  to 
expand  itfelf;  which  will  be  the  cafe  when  two  winds 
blow  at  the  fame  time,  and  from  the  fame  point,  oppofite 
ways  : or  laftly,  by  cutting  off  the  perpendicular  preflu  re 
ef  the  atmofphere;  which  happens  as  often  asany  fingle 
wind  blows  brifldy  any  way;  it  being  found,  by  experi- 
ment, that  a ftroug  blaft  of  wind,  even  made  by  art,  will 
render  the  atmofphere  lighter  ; and  accordingly,  the  mer- 
cury, in  a tube  under  whicih  it  paflfes,  as  weil  as  in  another 
at  a diltance  from  it,  will  lubfide  coafideraWy.  Bee  Phil, 
Tranf.  N°  292. 


2 Ily,  Thecold  nitrous  particles,  .and  even  air  itfelf  con- 
denfed  in  the  northern  parts,  and  driven  elfewhere,  muft 
load  the  atmofphere,  and  increafeits  preffure. 

3 dly.  Heavy  dry  exhalations  from  the  earth  muft  increafe 
the  weight  of  the  atmofphere,  and  heighten  its  eiaitic  force, 
as  we  find  the  fpeckic  gravity  of  metuiruums  iucreafed  by 
diffolved  hits  and  metals. 

qthly,  The  air  being  rendered  heavier  from  thefe  and  the 
like  caufes,  is  thereby  the  more  able  to  fupport  the  vapours  ; 
which  being  likevife  intimately  mixed  with  it,  and  f .vi ra- 
mi ng  every  where  equably  .through  it,  make  the  weather 
ferene  and  fair:  again,  the  air  being  made  lighter,  from  the 
contrary  caufes,  it  becomes  unable  to  fupport  the  vapours 
wherewith  it  is  replete  ; thefe,  therefore,  precipitating,  are 
gathered  into  clouds,  and  thofe  in  their  prog  refs,  coalefce 
into  drops  of  rain. 

Thefe  things  obferved,  it  appears  pretty  evident,  that  the 
fame  caufes  which  increafe  the  weight  of  the  air,  and  make 
k more  able  to  fupport  the  mercury  in  the  barometer,  do 
likewife  occasion  a ferene  fkv,  and  a "dry  feafon  ; and  the 
fame  caufes  which  render  the  air  lighter,  and  lefs  able  to 
fupport  the  mercury,  do  likewife  generate  clouds  a-.d  rain. 
Hs-Hce,  1 ft,  When  the  air  is  lighted,  and  the  mercury  in 
the  barometer  is  1 owe  ft,  the  clouds  are  very  low,  and  move 
f.viftiy  ; and  when,  after  rain,  the  clouds  break,  and  a calm 
iky  again  (bines  forth,  bring  purgtd  ot  the  vuDours,  it  ap- 
pears exceedingly  bright  and  tranfp.irent,  and  affords  an  eafy 
profpebt  of  remote  objfdts. 

2 ily,  When  the  air  is  heavier,  and  the  mercury  Hands 
hi  (her  in  the  tube,  the  weather  is  calm,  though  fomewhat 
lefs  clear,  becaufe  the  vapours  are  dilperfed  every  where 
equally  ; if  any  clouds  no  w appear,  they  are  very  high,  and 
move  flowly  ; and  when  the  air  is  heavieft  of  all,  the  earth 
is  frequently  found  enveloped  in  pretty  thick  clouds,  which 
appear  to  be  formed  out  of  the  gruffer  exhalations,  and 
which  the  air  is  then  able  tofultain,  though  a lighter  atrr.o- 
fphere  could  not. 

3 dly.  Hence  it  is,  that  with  us  the  mercury  (lands  higheft 
in  trie  coldeft  feafons,  and  when  the  wind  blows  from  the 
north  or  noxth-eall  corner  : for  in  that  cafe,  there  are  two 
winds  blowing  towards  us  at  the  fame  time,  and  from  op- 
polite  corners  ; there  being  a conftant  well  wind  found  in 
the  Atlantic  ocean,  at  the  latitude  correfponding  to  our’s. 
To  which  we  may  add,  that  in  a north  wind,  the  cold  con- 
den  fed  air  of  the  northern  parts  is  brought  hither. 

4thly,  Hence  in  the  northern  regions,  the  variation  of 
the  mercury  is  more  fenfible  than  in  the  fouthern  ones;  the 
winds  being  found  more  ftrong,  more  frequent,  more  vari- 
ous, and  more  oppolite  to  each  other  in  the  former,  than 
in  the  latter. 

Laftly,  Hence  it  is,  that  between  the  tropies,  the  variation 
of  the  mercury  is  fcarcely  fenfible  ; the  winds  there  being 
extremely  gentle,  and  ufually  blowing  the  fame  way. 

But  this  account,  however  well  adapted  to  many  of  the 
particular  cafes  of  the  barometer,  feems  to  eome  ftiort  of 
fome  of  the  principal  andmoft  obvious  ones  : and  is,  befides, 
liable  to  feveral  objections. 

For  i.ft,  It  the  wind  were  the  foie  agent  in  effecting  thefe 
alterations,  we.fho.uld  have  no  alterations  without  a fenfible 
wind,  nor  any  wind  without  fome  alteration  of  the  mercury  : 
both  which  are  contrary  to  experience. 

2 ily,  If  two  winds  be  fuppofed  blowing  from  the  fame 
place,  viz.  London,  oppofite  ways,  viz.  N.E.  and  S.W.  there 
will  be  two  others,  blowing  from  oppoiite  poi.ts,  viz.  N.W. 
and.S.E.  to  the  fame  place;  which  two  laft  will  balance 
the  firft,  and  bring  as  much  air  towards  the  point,  as  the 
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is  carried  off  N.E.and  S.W.  the  adjacent  air  will  croud  in 
from  the  other  points,  and  form  a couple  of  new  currents  in 
the  direction  N.W.  and  S.E.  to  fill  up  the  vacancy,  and  re- 
ftore  the  equilibrium.  This  is  a neceffary  confequence  from 
the  laws  of  fluids. 

3 dly.  If  the  wind  were  the  foie  agent,  the  alterations  in 
the  height  of  the  mercury  would  only  be  relative,  or  to- 
pical; there  would  be  ftill  the  fame  quantity  fupported  at 
feveral  places  taken  coliedtively  : thus,  what  a tube  at  Lon- 
don loti,  another  at  Paiis,  or  at  Pifa,  or  at  Zurich,  See. 
would  at  the  fame  time  gain.  But  we  find  the  very  con- 
trary true  in  fadl ; for  from  all  the  obfervations  hitherto 
made,  the  barometers  in  feveral  parts  of  the  globe  rife  and 
fall  together;  fo  that  it  muff  be  fome  alteration  in  the  ab- 
folute  weight  of  the  atmofphere  that  accounts  for  the  rife 
and  fall  of  the  mercury. 

Laftly,  Setting  afide  all  ohje&ioris,  thefe  popular  pheno- 
mena, the  mercury’s  fall  before,  and  rife  after  rain,  feem 
to  be  inexplicable  on  the  ground  of  this  hypothefis  : for  fup- 
pofe  two  contrary  winds  fweeping  the  air  from  over  Lon- 
don, we  know  that  few,  if  any,  of  the  winds  reach  above 
a mile  high  ; all,  therefore,  they  can  do,  will  be  to  cut  off 
a certain  part  of  the  column  of  air  over  London  : if  the  con- 
fequence of  this  be  the  fall  of  the  mercury,  yet  there  is  no 
apparent  reafon  for  the  rain’s  following  it.  The  vapours 
indeed  may  be  let  lower,  but  it  will  only  be  till  they  come 
into  an  air  of  the  fame  fpecific  gravity  with  themfelves;  and 
there  they  will  be  fufpended  as  before. 

M.  Leibnitz,  about  the  year  1710,  in  a letter  written  to 
the  abbe  Bignon,  endeavoured  to  fupply  the  defedts  of  this 
hypothefis  with  a new  one  of  his  own.  The  new  prin- 
ciple, upon  which  Leibnitz’s  hypothefis  is  founded,  was  il- 
luftrated  by  M.  Fontenelle  in  the  Hiftory  of  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences  at  Paris  for  the  year  1711.  He  afferts, 
that  a body  immerfed  in  a fluid  only  weighs  with  that  fluid 
while  it  is  fuliainvd  by  it;  fo  that  when  it  ceafes  to  befuftain- 
ed,  i.  e.  when  let  fall,  its  weight  ceafts  to  make  a part  of  that 
of  the  fluid,  which  by  tlrs  means  becomes  lighter.  Thus, 
adds  he,  the  watery  vapours,  while  ftiftained  in  the  air,  in- 
creafe  its  weight  ; but  when  let  fall,  they  ceafe  to  weigh 
along  with  it.  Thus  the  weight  of  the  air  is  diminilhed  ; 
and  thus  the  mercury  falls,  and  rain  enfues. 

But  M.  Leibnitz’s  principle,  notwithstanding  the  experi- 
ment he  brings  to  confirm  it,  is  falfe,  as  has  beeut  evidently 
made  appear  by  a counter  experiment  ol  Dr.  Defaguliers. 
(See  Ids  Courfe  of  Exp.  Phiiof.  vol.  i.  p.  282,  &c.)  For  a 
body,  whether  fpecificaily  equal  or  lighter  or  heavier  than  a 
fluid,  while  it  is  immerged  in  it,  whether  it  be  at  reft,  or  in 
motion,  adds  to  the  fluid  a weight  equivalent  to  that  of  an 
equal  bulk  of  the  fluid  ; as  follows  from  that  law  in  hydro- 
ftatics,  that  fluids  gravitate  according  to  their  perpendicular 
altitudes.  However,  were  M.  Leibnitz’s  principle  true, 
yet  it  is  defective;  and  that  in  the  fame  rc-fpeeft  with  Dr. 
Halley’s;  nor  would  it  account  for  the  phenomen-a  more 
than  the  other.  For,  fuppofing  the  vapours  by  "being  con- 
denfed,  to  be  put  in  a motion  downwards,  and  fo  ceiling  to 
gravitate  with  the  atmofphere;  they  will  therefore  fall,  till 
they  reach  a pad  of  the  atmofphere  of  the  fame  fpecific 
gravity  with  themfelves;  and  there  they  will  hang  as  before. 
If  the  mercury  fail,  it  will  only  be  during  the  time  of  that 
defeent;  for  thefe  once  fixed,  the  former  gravity  is  retrieved; 
or,  were  it  not  retrieved,  yet  no  rain  would  fucceed  the  fall 
of  the  mercury. 

The  hypothefis,  propoled  by  Mr.  Chambers,  is  fome- 
what  fimilar  to  that  of  Ltibnitz,  and  liable  to  the  fame 
objection.  It  is  as  follows : fuppofe  any  number  of 
watery  veficles  floating  in  any  part  of  the  atmofphere, 
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over  any  determinate  portion  of  the  globe  ; if  the  upper 
veficles  be  condenfed  by  the  cold  of  the  fuperior  regions, 
their  fpecific  gravity  will  be  increafed,  and  they  will  de- 
feend;  where  meeting  with  other  veficles  not  yet  precipi- 
tated, they  will  coalefce,  or  run  into  larger  veficles,  by  the 
known  laws  of  attraction.  Or,  if  we  rather  choofe  to  have 
the  wind  adt,  let  it  drive  either  horizontally  or  obliquely, 
fome  veficles  will  be  driven  againft  others ; by  which  means 
likewife  will  the  particles  coalefce,  and  form  new  and  larger 
veficles  as  before;  fo  that  their  number,  which  btfore  was, 
fuppofe  a million,  will  now  be  reduced,  v.  gr.  to  a hundred 
thonfand. 

But  by  the  fame  coalit’on  whereby  their  number  is  cirr.i- 
mfhed,  their  fpecific  giavity,  if  we  may  fo  call  it,  is  in- 
creafed, i.  c.  they  come  to  have  more  matter  in  the  lame 
fpace,  or  under  an  equal  furface  ; as  may  be  eafily  proved 
from  principles  of  geometry  : for  in  augmenting  the  mafs 
of  any  homogeneous  body,  the  increafe  of  furface  does  not 
keep  pace  with  that  of  the  folidity  ; but  that  of  the  former 
is  as  the  fquare  c f the  diameter,  and  that  of  the  latter  as 
the  cube  of  the  fame. 

But  fince  the  fame  quantity  of  matter  is  now  in  a lefs 
fpace  or  under  lefs  dimenfions,  it  will  lofe  lefs  of  its  weight 
by  the  refiPtance  of  the  medium.  This  is  evident;  for  a 
body  immerfed  in  a fluid  lofes  nothing  of  its  weight  but  by 
the  fridlion  of  its  parts  againft  thole  of  the  fluid;  but  the 
friction  is  evidently  as  the  furface;  therefore,  when  the  fur- 
face is  lefftned,  the  reliftance  mult  be  fo  too.  Cor.fequently, 
the  veficles,  whofe  gravity  before  the  coalition  was  equal  to 
the  refiftance  of  the  medium,  now  that  refiftance  is  dimi- 
nifhed,  will  defeend;  and  that  with  a velocity  in  the  ratio 
of  the  increafe  of  the  mafs  to  the  increafe  of  the  furface. 

In  their  defeent,  as  they  arrive  at  denfer  parts  of  the  at- 
mofphere, their  mafs  and  furface  again  will  be  increafed  by 
new  coalitions  ; and  thus,  by  conftant  frefh  accefiions,  more 
then  equ::l  to  the  conftant  refiftances,  they  will  be  enabled 
to  purfue  their  journey  through  ail  the  flages  of  the  air, 
till  they  reach  the  earth;  their  maffes  exceedingly  magnified, 
and  in  the  form  of  rain. 

Now  that  the  vapours  have  got  down,  let  us  coniider  how 
tne  barometer  rr.r.ft  have  been  affefted  during  their  pafl'age. 

Before  any  of  the  vtficks  began  to  fubfide,  either  from 
the  adtion  of  the  co  d,  or  of  the  wind,  they  ail  floated  in  a 
certain  portion  of  the  atmofphere,  and  all  gravitated  to- 
wards the  centre.  Here  now,  each  refpcCrively  refiding  in 
a part  of  the  medium  of  the  fame  fpecific  gravity  with  it- 
felf,  will  lofe  as  much  of  its  weight  as  is  equal  to  that  of 
a part  of  the  medium  of  the  fame  bulk  with  itfelf,  i.  e. 
each  will  lofe  all  its  weight.  But  then,  whatever  weight 
each  lofe?,  it  communicates  to  the  medium,  which  now 
prelLs  on  the  furface  of  the  earth  with  its  own  weight  and 
that  of  the  veficles  conjointly.  Suppofe  then  this  united 
p reffu re  kteps  up  the  mercury  in  the  barometer  at  thirty 
inches ; by  the  coalition  of  the  veficles  from  the  caufes 
aforefaid,  their  furfaces,  and  confequently  their  friction,  are 
lcffened  ; therefore,  they  will  communicate  lefs  of  their 
weight  to  the  air,  i.  e.  Ids  than  the  whole;  and  confequently 
they  will  dt  feend  with  the  excefs,  i.  e.  with  a velocity  equal 
to  the  remainder,  as  before  obferved.  Now,  as  the  veficles 
can  act  no  otherwife  on  the  furrace  of  the  earth  but  by  the 
mediation  of  the  interjacent  air,  in  proportion  as  their  adtion 
on  the  medium  is  lefs,  their  action  on  the  earth  will  be  lefs. 
It  is  alfo  evident,  that  the  furface  of  the  earth  mult  be  now 
lefs  preffed  than  before ; and  that  in  proportion  as  the 
veficies  referve  more  of  their  weight  uncommunicated  to 
the  medium,  to  promote  their  own  defeent,  i.  e.  in  pro- 
portion to  the  velocity  of  the  falling  veficles ; which  is 
+ R again 
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again  in  proportion  to  their  bulks.  Thus,  as  the  veficles 
defcend,  the  bulks  continually  increafing,  the  fridion,  and 
therefore  the  preffure  on  the  earth,  and  laftly  the  height 
of  the  mercui’y,  will  continually  decreafe,  during  the  whole 
time  of  the  fall. — Hence  we  fee,  both  why  the  veficles, 
when  once  beginning  to  fall,  perfevere ; why  the  mercury 
begins  to  fall  at  the  / fame  time;  and  why  it  continues  and 
eeafes  to  fall  together  with  them ; which  were  the  great  de- 
fiderata  in  the  philofophy  of  the  barometer. 

There  is  one  objection  that  evidently  lies  againft.  this  the- 
ory, viz  that  the  veficles  being  put  in  motion,  and  ftriking 
againft  the  particles  of  the  medium  and  one  another  with 
fome  moment,  will  meet  with  a confiderable  refiftance  from 
the  vis  inertia  thereof ; by  which  means  their  defcent  will 
be  retarded,  and  the  prelFure  of  the  atmofphere  retrieved  ; 
the  impetus  of  the  moving  veficles  being  fuppofed  to  com- 
penfate  for  their  lofs  of  furface.  Thus  a heavy  body  fuf- 
tained  in  a fluid  by  a hair,  and  moved  up  and  down  therein, 
preffes  more  on  the  bottom  than  when  held  at  red  ; which 
additional  preffure  will  be  the  greater  as  the  velocity  of  the 
falling  veficles  is  greater;  a greater  impuffe  being  required 
to  break  through  the  vis  inertia  of  the  contiguous  particles 
in  a lefs  time  than  in  a larger. 

But  it  is  alleged,  that  we  have  both  reafon  and  experi- 
ment againft  this  objection;  for  the  velocity  of  the  veficles, 
in  thefe  circumftar.ces,  malt  neceffkrily  be  very  fmall,  arid 
their  impulfe  inconfiderablc  ; bslides,  the  vis  inertia  of  the 
air  mull  be  exceedingly  weak,  by  reafon  of  its  extreme  fub- 
tility;  and  it  mu  ft  be  a very  improper  vehicle  to  convey  an 
impulfe  to  a diftance  by  reafon  of  its  elafticity;  we  alfo 
find  that  a piece  of  lead,  which  is  a ponderous  body,  falling 
with  great  moment,  gravitates  confiderably  lefs,  in  its  de- 
fcent through  water,  which  is  a grofs  undaftic  medium, 
than  when  fuftained  at  reft  therein;  in  which  the  feveral  ex- 
periments of  Reaumur,  Ramazzini,  aedDefagulitrs,  all  agree. 

M.  de  Luc  (Recherches,  &c.  vol,  i.  p.  138.)  fuppofes  that 
the  changes  obferved  in  the  weight  of  the  atmofphere  are 
principally  produced  by  the  prefence  or  abfence  of  vapours 
floating  in  it.  Others  have  attributed  the  effed  to  vapours, 
but  have  given  a different  explication  of  it.  It  is  his  opinion, 
that  vapours  diminifli  the  fpecific  gravity,  and  confequently 
the  abfo’.nte  weight  of  thole  columns  of  the  atmofphere  into 
which  they  are  received,  which,  notwithllanding  this  ad- 
mixture, remain  of  an  equal  height  with  the  adjoining  co- 
lumns that  confift  of  pure  or  dry  air.  He  afterwards  more 
largely  explains  and  vindicates  this  theory,  and  applies  it  to 
the  folution  of  the  principal  phenomena  of  the  barometer, 
conneded  with  or  produced  by  the  varying  denfity  and 
weight  of  the  atmofphere. 

Dr.  James  Hutton,  in  his  “ Theory  of  Rain”  (fee  Rain), 
primed  in  the  Edinburgh  Tranfadions,  vol.  i.  p.  41,  See. 
fuggefts  feveral  plaufible  reafons  in  favour  of  his  opinion, 
that  the  diminution  of  the  weight  of  the  atmofphere  by  the 
fall  of  rain  is  not  the  caufe  of  the  fall  of  the  barometer; 
but  that  the  principal,  if  not  the  only  caufe,  is  to  be  fought 
for  in  the  commotions  of  the  atmofphere  that  are  chiefly 
produced  by  fuaden  changes  of  heat  and  cold  in  the  air. 
“ The  barometer,”  he  fays  (p.  78.),  “ is  an  inftrument  ne- 
ceffarily  conneded  with  motions  in  the  atmofobere;  but  it 
35  not  tqiwlly  affeded  with  every  motion  in  that  fluid  body. 
The  barometer  is  chiefly  affeded  by  thofe  motions  by  which 
there  are  produced  accumulations  and  abftradions  of  this 
fluid,  in  p'aces  or  regions  of  fufficient  extent  to  affed  the 
preffuie  of  the  atmofphere  upon  the  furface  of  the  earth. 
But  as  every  commotion  in  the  atmofphere  may,  under 
.proper  conditions,  be  a caufe  for  rain,  and  as  the  want  of 
commotion  in  the  atmofphere  is  naturally  a caufe  of  fair 


weather,  this  inftrument  may  be  made  of  great  importance 
for  the  purpofe  of  meteorological  obfervations  although 
not  in  the  certain  and  more  Ample  manner  in  which  it  has 
been,  with  the  increafe  of  fcience,  fo  fuccefsfully  applied 
to  the  meafuring  of  heights.” 

In  the  “ Encyclopedia  Britannica,”  art.  Barometer, 
we  have  another  theory  of  changes  in  the  barometer,  as  de- 
pending on  the  heat  in  the  atmofphere,  not  as  producing 
commotions  in  it,  but  as  altering  the  fpecific  gravity  of  the 
air  by  the  variations  of  heat  and  cold.  The  preliminaries  to 
this  hypothefis  are  : ift.  That  vapour  is  formed  by  an  in- 

timate union  between  the  elements  of  fire^and  water,  in  con. 
fequence  of  which  the  fire  or  heat  is  fo  totally  enveloped, 
ana  its  adion  fo  entirely  fufpended  by  the  watery  particles, 
that  it  not  only  lofes  its  properties  of  burning  and  of  giving 
light,  but  becomes  incapable  of  affediug  the  muft  fenfible 
barometer,  in  which  cafe,  it  is  faid  by  Dr.  Black,  the  au<- 
thor  of  this  theory,  to  be  in  a latent  ftate.  2 d 1 y . If  the- 
atmofphere  be  affeded  by  any  unufual  degree  of  heat,  it 
thence  becomes  incapable  of  fupporting  fo  long  a column  of 
mercury  as  before,  for  which  reafon  the  barometer  links. 

From  thefe  primary  principles  or  axioms  it  is  inferred, 
that  as  vapour  is  formed  bv  an  union  of  fire  w'tli  water, 
whether  by  an  eiedive  attradion  or  a folution  of  the  water 
in  the  fire,  the  vapour  cannot  be  condenfed  till  this  union, 
attraction,  or  folution  be  at  an  end.  Hence  it  follows  that 
the  commencement  of  the  conaenfation  of  the  vapour,  or 
the  firft  figns  of  approaching  rain,  mull  be  the  feparation  of 
the  fire  which  is  latent  in  the  vapour.  This  may  at  firft  be 
flow  and  partial,  or  it  may  be  fudden  and  violent;  in  the  firft 
cafe  the  rain  will  come  on  flowly,  and  after  a confiderable  in- 
terval ; in  the  other  it  will  come  on  very  quickly  and  in  a great 
quantity.  But  Dr.  Black  has  proved,  that  when  fire  quits 
its  latent  ftate,  however  long  it  may  have  lain  dormant  and 
i n fenfible,  it  always  re-affumes  its  proper  qualities,  and  af- 
ftds  the  thermometer  as  if  it  had  never  been  abforbed.  The 
confiquence  of  this  mill  be,  that  in  proportion  as  the  la- 
tent heat  is  difeharged  from  the  vapour,  thofe  parts  of  the 
atmofphere  into  which  it  is  difeharged,  will  be  fcnlibly  af- 
feded by  it;  and  in  proportion  to  the  heat  communicated 
to  thofe  parts,  they  will  become  fpecificaliy  lighter,  and  of 
courfe  the  mercury  will  fink.  When  the  feparation  between 
the  fire  and  water  is  gradual  and  flow,  the  barometer  may 
indicate  rain  for  a confiderable  time  before  it  happens;  or 
if  the  fenfible  heat  fhould  be  abforbed  by  the  colder  paits 
of  the  atmofphere,  or  by  any  means  be  prevented  from  af- 
feding  the  fpecific  gravity  of  the  air,  the  barometer  will 
not  be  affeded  ; and  yet  the  water,  deprived  of  the  heat 
that  is  neceffary  for  fuffaining  it,  mult  defcend  in  rain;  and 
hence  it  happens,  that  the  indications  of  the  barometer  are 
not  always  jult.  Hence  it  alfo  appears,  that  though  the 
fpecific  gravity  of  the  air  is  diminifhed,  unlefs  this  diminu- 
tion proceeds  from 'a  difeharge  of  the  latent  heat  contained 
in  the  vapours,  no  rain  will  follow  ; and  thus  the  finking 
of  the  barometer  may  prognofticate  wind  as  well  as  rain,  or 
fometimes  no  change  at  all.  The  great  defcent  of  the 
mercury  in  the  barometer  between  the  tropics  in  the  time 
of  hurricanes,  noticed  by  Dr.  Halley,  is  aferibed,  as  to  its 
probab'e  caufe,  to  a great  commotion  -in  the  eledric  fluid, 
by  which  the  air  is  internally  agitated,  and  its  gravitation  in 
part  fufpended. 

In  the  fourth  volume  of  the  “ Memoirs  of  the  Literary 
Society  of  Manchefter,”  we  have  a curipus  paper  on  this 
fubject,  viz.  “ Meteorological  Obfervations  made  on  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  Weftern  Coall  of  Great  Britain ;”  ar- 
ranged by  T.  Garnett,  M.  D.  The  materials  of  this  pa- 
per were  furnifiied  by  feveral  obfervers;  but  thofe  of  Mr, 
5 Copland, 
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Copland,  furgeon  at  Dumfries,  are  of  peculiar  importance. 
1 his  gentleman  is  of  opinion  that  the  changes  of  the  baro- 
meter indicate  approaching  cold  and  hot  weather,  with 
much  greater  certainty  than  dry  and  wet.  “ Every  re- 
markable elevation  of  the  barometer,  he  fays,  when  it  is  of 
any  duration,  is  followed  by  very  warm  or  diy  weather,  and 
moderate  as  to  wind,  or  by  all  of  them  ; but  heat  feems  to 
have  moil  influence  and  connexion  ; and  when  it  is  deficient, 
the  continuance  of  the  other  two  will  be  longer  and  more 
rema'kable;  therefore  the  calculation  muft  be  in  a com- 
pound ratio  of  the  excefs  and  deficiency  of  the  heat  and  of 
the  drynefs  of  the  weather  in  comparifon  of  the  medium  of 
the  feafon  ; and  with  regard  to  tne  want  of  throng  wind,  it 
appears  to  be  intimately  connected  with  the  lalh,  as  they 
(hew  t!  at  no  precipitation  is  going  on  in  any  of  the  neigh- 
bouring regions.” 

In  his  14th  and  15th  remarks,  he  had  faid, 

‘ 14th,  That  the  barometer  being  lower,  and  continuing 
To  longer  than  what  can  be  accounted  for  by  immediate 
fails,  or  llormy  weather,  indicates  the  approach  of  very  cold 
weather  for  t!:e  feafon  ; and  alfo  cold  weather,  though  dry, 
is  always  accompanied  by  a low  barometer,  till  near  its  ter- 
mination.’ 

‘ 15th,  That  warm  weather  is  always  preceded  and 
mollly  accompanied  by  a high  barometer;  and  the  nflng  of 
the  barometer  in  the  time  of  broken  or  cold  weather,  is  a fign 
of  the  approach  of  warmer  weather:  and  alfo  if  the  wind  is 
in  any  of  the  cold  points,  a fudden  rife  of  the  barometer  in- 
dicates the  approach  of  a foutherly  wind,  which  in  winter 
generally  brings  rain  with  it.’ 

In  the  two  foi'owing  remarks  Mr.  Copland  had  explained 
certain  phenomena  from  a principle  fimilar  to  that  on  which 
Dr.  Darwin  has  fo  much  infilled.  (Botanic  Garden,  I.  notes 
p.79,&c.) 

‘ That  the  falling  of  the  barometer  may  proceed  from  a 
decompofition  of  the  atmofphere  occurring  around  or  near 
that  part  of  the  globe  where  we  are  place'd,  which  will  occa- 
fion  the  electricity  of  the  atmofphere  to  be  repelled  upwards 
in  fine  lambent  portions;  or  diiven  downwards  or  upwards 
in  more  compared  balls  of  fire  ; or  laltly,  to  be  carried  along 
with  the  rain,  &c.  in  an  imperceptible  manner  to  the  furface 
of  the  earth  ; the  precipitation  of  the  watery  parts  generally 
very  foon  takes  place,  which  dimmifhes  the  real  gravity  of 
the  atmofphere,  and  alfo  by  the  decompofition  of  fome  of 
the  more  aCtive  parts,  the  air  lofes  part  of  that  elaflic 
and  repulfive  p^wer  which  it  fo  eminently  poffefTed,  and  will 
therefore  prefs  with  lefs  fo-xe  on  the  mercury  of  the  baro- 
meter than  before,  by  which  means  a fall  enfues. 

‘ That  the  caufe  of  the  currents  of  air,  or  winds,  may  alfo 
be  this  way  accounted  for:  arid  in  very  Itvere  ftorms,  where 
great  decompofit’ons  of  the  atmofphere  take  place,  this  is 
particularly  evident,  fueh  as  generally  occur  in  one  or  more 
of  the  Weft  India  iflands  at  one  time,  a great  lofs  of  real 
gravity,  together  with  a coniiderable  diminution  of  the 
Ipring  of  the  air  immediately  enfues  ; hence  a current  com- 
mences, firft  in  that  direction  whence  the  air  has  moft 
gravity',  or  is  melt  difpofed  to  undergo  fuch  a change  ; but 
it  being’foon  relieved  of  its  fuperior  weight  or  fpring  on  that 
fide,  by  the  decompofition  going  on  as  fait  as  the  wind 
arrives  in  the  ifland,  it  immediately  veers  to  another  point, 
which  then  rrfhes  in  moftly  with  an  increafe  of  force ; thus 
it  goes  on  till  it  has  blown  more  than  half  way  round  the 
points  of  the  compafs  during  the  continuation  of  the  hurri- 
cane. For  in  this  manner  the  Weft  India  phenomena, 
as  well  as  the  alteration  of  the  wind  during  heavy  rains  in 
this  country,  can  only  be  properly  accounted  for.’  See  re- 
mark, No.  4. 
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Mr.  C’s  4th  aphorifm  is,  ‘ That  the  heavieft  rains,  when 
of  long  continuance,  generally  begin  with  the  wind  blow- 
ing ealterly,  when  it  gradually  veers  round  to  the  fouth  ; and 
that  the  rain  dots  not  then  begin  to  ceafe  til!  the  wind 
has  got  to  the  well,  or  rather  a little  to  the  northward  of 
it,  when,  it  may  be  added,  it  commonly  blows  with  fonts 
violence.’ 

Mr.  Kirvvan,  in  an  elaborate  paper  on  this  fubjeCt  (fee 
Irifh  Tranfaftions,  vol.  ii.  p.  49,  &c.), examines  the  different 
caufes  to  which  the  phenomena  of  the  barometer  have  been 
aferibed.  He  begins  with  the  influence  of  different  tempe- 
ratures. It  appear?,  lie  fays,  by  obferention,  that  a vari- 
ation of  the  mats  of  the  atmofphere  is  not  a neceflary  con- 
icquence  of  an  alteration  of  the  temperature  ; for  the  mer- 
cury is  often  at  the  lame  height  at  different  feafons,  and  at 
different  places  in  the  .fame  feafon;  and  even  when  the 
height  of  the  mercury  changes  fimultaneoufly  with  the  tem- 
perature, the  change  is  often  directly  contrary  to.  that 
which  the  change  of  temperature  would  lead  one  to  expect. 
Befides,  great  changes  of  temperature  take  place  only  in 
the  lower  atmofphere  ; but  in  the  higher  regions  they  are 
inconliderable.  Any  increment  or  decrement  of  the  mafs 
of  the  lower  atmofphere  that  can  be  aferibed  to  a change  of 
temperature,  is  too  fmall  to  produce  any  conliderable  altera- 
tion in  the  height  of  the  barometer;  for  in  winter  the  height 
to  which  any  eonfiderable  vaiiation  of  temperature  may  be 
fuppofed  to  extend,  fcarcely  exceeds  5000  feet,  as  we  learn 
from  the  teilimony  of  aeronauts,  and  the  height  of  the 
clouds  ; and  indeed  the  winds  that  prevail  on  the  furface  of 
the  earth,  and  which  are  the  primary  agents  in  producing 
a change  of  temperature,  feldom  reach  higher,  and  in  the 
more  northern  reg’ons  not  fo  high.  This  caufe,  the  effedt 
of  which  is  eitim*ted  by  calculation,  and  compared  with  the 
adtual  vaiiation,  though  not  abfolutely  inefficient,  on  the 
fiippofition  that  the  whole  mafs  of  the  fuperincumbent  co- 
lumn is  increafed  by  the  acceffion  of  new  air  in  proportion 
to  the  eondenfation,  is  neverthelefs  inadequate  to  the  effedt 
produced. 

Mr.  Kirvvan  next  examines  the  efficacy  of  winds  in  pro- 
ducing the  variations  of  the  barometer  ; and  thefe  are  fuch 
as  reign  in  the  lower  regions  of  the  atmofphere.  If,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Halley’s  theory,  the  rife  of  the  barometer 
above  its  mean  altitude  were  owing  to  the  accumulation  of  air 
over  the  place  of  obfervation,  occafioned  by  two  contrary 
winds  blowing  towards  that  place,  we  fliould  always  have  a 
calm  when  the  mercury  Hands  higheft;  but  it  is  notorious, 
that  the  greateft  mercurial  heights  are  accompanied  by  an 
eafterly  or  northerly  wind,  as  Halley  himfelf  has  obferved. 
Nor  can  that  equality  of  barometrical  heights,  which  takes 
place  in  very  diftant  countries,  where  very  different  winds  pre- 
vail, be  explained  by  this  hypothefis.  This  hypothefis  af- 
cribes  the  defeent  of  the  mercury  below  its  mean  altitude  \o 
the  rarefaction  of  the  atmofphere  over  the  place  of  obferva- 
tion, which  rarefadtion  is  owing  to  its  exhaultion  by  two 
contrary  currents  ; for  inilance,  over  England,  if  it  fliould 
blow  a weiterly  wind  on  the  German,  and  an  eafterly  wind 
on  the  Irifh  fea.  But  Mr.  Kirvvan  thinks,  that  a rarefadtion 
in  fuch  circumftances  from  fuch  a caufe  is  im.poffible ; for 
if  fuch  currents  took  place,  the  northern  or  fouthern  air 
would  flow  in  to  maintain  the  equilibrium  in  the  fame  pro- 
portion ; or  if  this  did  not  happen,  and  that  four  contrary- 
currents  took  place,  the  higher  air  fliould  defeend,  and 
caufe  a fenTible  cold,  which  yet  is  feldom  obferved  in  Eng- 
land, when  the  mercury  is  low  ; on  the  contrary,  a warm 
fouth  wind  commonly  prevail  , to  whofe  temperatute  never, 
thelefs  the  rarefadfion  cannot  be  afetibed.  Dr.  Halley’s 
explication  of  the  defeent  of  the  mercury  on  high  winds  in 
4R  1 ftorme 
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fforrrre  appears  to  Mr.  Kirwan  to  be  unfatisfa&ory.  “ The 
region  of  the  earth,”  fays  Halley,  “ wherein  thofe  winds 
rage,  not  extending  round  the  globe,  the  ftagnant  air  left 
behind  and  that  on  the  f:des  cannot  rufh  in  fad  enough  to 
reftore  the  evacuation  made  by  fo  fwift  a current,  fo  that 
the  air  mud  be  attenuated  where  the  faid  winds  continue  to 
blow,” — “Add  that  the  horizontal  motion  being  fo  quick 
may  take  off  fome  pait  of  the  perpendicular  preffure.” 
This  lad  reafon  feeroed  to  acquire  fome  confirmation  from  an 
experiment  made  by  Mr.  Hawkfbee  ; for  having  paffed  a 
ffream  of  air  through  a box  in  which  the  lower  fhank  of  a 
barometer  was  inferted,  he  obferved  the  mercury  to  fall 
while  the  current  paffed  through  the  box;  as  alfo  in  ano- 
ther barometer  which  communicated  with  the  box,  over 
which  the  current  of  air  did  not  flow.  Allowing  this,  the 
phenomenon  is  not  fufficiently  explained ; for  Mr.  Kirwan 
obferves,  that  not  only  during  the  dorm,  but  feveral  hours, 
if  not  days,  before  it,  the  mercury  defcends  confiderably,  as 
Halley  himfelf,  and  all  who  recommend  the  marine  baro- 
meter, atte-ft  ; otherwife  this  infirument  would  be  ufelefs. 
Mr.  Cafwell  obferves  (Phil.  Tranf.  Abr.  vol.  viii.  p.  458.), 
that  two  days  before  the  great  dorm  of  January  1734-5, 
the  mercury  fell  T30  of  an  inch  beiow  28  inches.  But  if 
the  fall  were  concomitant  with  the  dorm,  Dr.  Halley’s  rea- 
fons  would  not  prove  their  conneftion.  In  order  to  a bo- 
dy’s moving  through  air  with  fuch  a velocity  as  to  leave  a 
vacuum  behind  it,  there  is  a neceffity  that  it  fhould  move 
lit  the  rate  of  xi  or  1200  feet  per  fecond,  as  appears  by 
the  obfervations  of  Mr.  Brice  and  many  others.  (See  Phil. 
Tranf.  for  1766,  p.  2 66.)  The  infufffciency  of  the  fecond 
reafon  alleged  by  Dr.  Halley  has  been  clearly  (hewn  by  M. 
d$.Luc;  nor  is  the  experiment  of  Mr.  Hawkfbee  conclu- 
five,  as  it  appears  that  part  of  the  air  already  confined  in 
the  boxes  was  forced  out  by  the  blad  of  air;  and  befides, 
Mr.  Derham  obferved  that  during  the  greatefi  vehemence  of 
ftorm,  the  mercury  rifes  indead  of  falling  lower.  (Phil. 
Tranf.  Abr.  vol.  iv.  pt.  2.  p.  77.)  Mr.  Kirwan  made  the 
fame  obfervation  on  the  28th  of  February  1785,  in  Lon- 
don. 

The  third  hypothefis  is  that  of  thofe  who  aferibe  the  va- 
riations of  the  barometer  to  the  prelence  or  abfence  of  va- 
pours in  the  atmofphere  ; but  Mr.  Ivrwan  infers,  from  a 
view  of  the  nature  of  vapours,  and  the  change  they  pro- 
duce in  the  weight  and  eladicity  of  the  atmofphere,  that 
this  theory  does  not  fully  account  for  the  phenomena. 
If  we  fuppofe,  fays  he,  the  atmofphere  perfeftly  dry,  the 
barometer  at  30  inches,  and  the  thermometer  at  65,  and 
then  a column  of  it  to  be  fatnrated  with  moifture,  its  elaf- 
ticity  being  increafed  -gT,  winch,  according  to  his  computa- 
tion, would  be  the  caie,  it  will  contain  -~r  of  its  volume 
lefs  air  than  before  faturation,  iince  the  increafe  of  its  elaf- 
ticity  arifes  from  the  introdudiion  of  a new  eladic  fluid 
amounting  to  yr  of  its  bulk;  and  fince  the  weight  of  the 
whole  volume  was  at  firlt  equal  to  that  of  30  inches  of 
mercury,  its  weight  will  now  be  lefftned  by  -fT  of  30  inches, 
that  is  nearly  0:59  of  an  inch.  But  on  the  other  hand,  it 
gained  ^ of  its  volume  of  vapour,  and  therefore  its  real 
lofs  of  weight  will  be  the  difference  of  the  weight  of  -?T  of 
air,  and  of  -j'r  of  vapour  ; but  the  weight  of  air  is  to  that  of 
vapour  as  12  to  10,  therefore  the  gain  here  is  0.49  of  an 
inch,  which  dedufted  from  0.59  the  lofs,  leaves  the  lofs 
jdy  pf  an  inch.  Accordingly,  this  is  the  variation  which 
the  barometer  fhould  undergo  by  the  paffage  of  a column 
of  air  from  abfolute  drynefs  to  complete  faturation;  a cir- 
euroffance  which  never  takes  place,  as  the  atmofphere  is 
never  abfolutely  dry;  and  yet  previoufly  to  heavy  rain8,  we 
♦ften  obferve  the  barometer  to  fall  3,  4,  or  5 tenths  of  an 


inch  ; a fall  which,  from  the  above  calculation,  cannot  ori- 
ginate from  the  faturation  of  the  atmofphere  with  vapour. 
Nor  is  there  any  proportion  between  the  afeent  of  mercury 
after  heavy  rains,  and  the  weight  of  vapour  condenfed  ; for 
in  fuch  cafes,  the  mercury  frequently  rifes  3 or  4 tenths  of 
an  inch  ; and  yet  the  heavied  rain  feldom  produces  one 
cubic  inch  of  water,  and  the  weight  of  a cubic  inch  of 
water  is  not  equal  to  that  of  even  one  tenth  of  a cubic  inch 
of  mercury. 

Mr.  Kirwan,  having  examined  the  caufes  to  which  the 
variable  weight  of  the  atmofphere  and  height  of  the  baro- 
meter have  been  ufually  referred,  and  controverted  their 
fufficiency,  proceeds  to  explain  that  which  alone  feems  to 
him  adequate  to  the  effefts  produced.  This,  in  his  opinion, 
is  the  accumulation  of  air  over  thofe  parts  of  the  globe  in 
which  the  mercury  exceeds  its  mean  height ; that  is,  the 
height  fuited  to  its  fituation  ; and  the  diminution  or  fub- 
tradlion  of  the  natural  quantity  of  air  over  thofe  regions  in- 
which  the  mercury  falls  beneath  its  mean  height.  In  order 
to  trace  the  origin  of  this  accumulation  and  diminution,  this 
ingenious  author  confiders  what  may  be  called  the  natural 
flate  of  the  atmofphere,  and  how  that  date  may  be  didurbed. 
The  natural  date  of  the  atmofphere  is  that  in  which  the  ba- 
rometer on  the  level  of  the  fea  would  Hand  at  30  inches  iir 
ferene  weather,  conformably  to  the  fifth  obfervation  above 
mentioned.  For  producing  this  ftate,  the  weight  of  the 
atmofphere  mud  be  every  where  equal  at  the  furface  of  the 
fea  ; and  as  its  weight  proceeds  from  its  denfity  and  height, 
in  order  to  obtain  this  equality  of  weight,  it  fhould  be. 
lowed  where  its  denfity  is  greateft,  and  highed  where  its 
denfity  is  lead  ; and  thefe  extremes  of  denfity  take  place  in 
the  equatorial  and  polar  regions.  Hence  it  follows,  that  if 
the  height  of  the  mercury  be  30  inches  under  the  equator 
and  under  the  poles,  the  atmofphere  mud  be  highed  under 
the  equator  and  lowed  under  the  poles,  w'ith  feveral  interme- 
diate gradations.  (See  Figure  af  the  Atmosphere.)  But 
though  the  equatorial  air  be  iefs  denfe  to  a certain  height 
than  the  polar,  yet  at  certain  greater  heights  it  mud  be 
more  denfe  ; for  the  mercurial  heights  at  the  level  of  the 
fea  being  equal,  the  mafi’es  of  the  correfpondmg  atmofpheric 
columns  mutt  be  equal.  The  fame  obfervation  applies  to 
the  extratropical  columns  with  refpeft  to  each  other,  where 
great  differences  of  heat  prevail.  Hence  ic  follows,  that  in 
the  higher  regions  of  the  atmofphere,  the  denfer  equatorial 
air,  not  being  fupported  by  the  collateral  extratropical  co- 
lumns, gradually  flow's  to  the  north  and  louth.  If  the  af- 
fluence of  the  northern  and  fouthern  air  to  the  equator  by1 
the  trade  winds  kept  pace  with  the  effluence  cf  the  fupe- 
rior  a;r,  fome  degree  of  equilibrium  might  dill  be  ma  ntamed.. 
But  the  trade  winds  move  oaly  at  the  rate  of  about  8 miles 
an  hour;  whereas  without  the  tropics,  or  at  lead  beyond 
latitude  30°,  the  currents  of  the  upper  atmofphere  are  in- 
comparably mo'e  rapid.  The  mean  heat  of  the  udiole  fpace 
between  latitude  o*  and  latitude  30°  being  only  fevec  de- 
grees lefs  than  the  mean  heat  under  the  equator,  the  dif- 
ference of  denfity  is  not  fo  great  as  to  caufe  any  rapid  col- 
lapfion  of  the  fuptrior  columns  within  that  fpace;  but  from 
latitude  30°  to  latitude  6o°,  a much  fmaller  fpace,  the  mean 
annual  heat  over  the  ocean  differs  from  that  of  iatitude  30® 
by  nearly  fourteen  degrees ; and,  therefore,  the  rapidity  of  the 
upper  current  towards  the  polar  regions  is  much  greater,  and, 
will  occaiion  frequent  interruptions,  during  which  the  weight 
of  the  air  will  be  diminiffied.  Hence,  notwfithdanding  the 
high  winds  that  frequently  prevail  between  the  tropics, 
the  barometer  inconfiderably  and  but  feldom  varies;  whereas, 
without  them,  the  variations  are  frequent  and  confiderable, 
nearly  in  proportion  to  the  diftance  from  the  equator : and 
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thus  the  fecond  obfervation  is  diffidently  explained.  Dur- 
ing the  dimmer  of  the  northern  hemifphere,  when  it  is  win- 
ter in  the  fouthern,  the  denfity  of  the  equatorial  air  becomes 
fuperior  to  that  of  the  fouthern  air  at  a much  lower  height 
than  that  at  which  it  becomes  fuperior  to  the  northern, 
which  is  expanded  by  the  prefence  of  the  fun  in  the  northern 
tropic  ; theexnberance  will  therefore  be  poured  on  the  fouth. 
ern  regions,  and  a fmaller  quantity  will  flow  over  the  north- 
ern ; confequently  the  variations  of  the  barometer  are 
fmaller  with  us  in  the  fummer  feafon.  In  winter,  on  the 
contrary,  the  fuperior  current  is  chiefly  directed  to  the 
northern  hemifphere, and  hence  the  greatell  mercurial  heights 
are  found  in  this  feafon  ; and  thus  the  third  obfervation  is 
illudrated  and  confirmed.  This  accumulation  takes  place 
where  the  columns  of  the  inferior  air  are  coldeft  and  fhorteft, 
es  over  that  part  of  Afia  beyond  latitude  35°,  and  eafl  of  the 
Cafpian  fea  to  the  Frozen  ocean,  and  over  the  continent  of 
North  America;  and  hence  the  barometer  ufuaily  Hands 
higher  in  North  America,  and  varies  lefs  than  with  us  even 
in  Hudfon’s  bay,  latitude  590.  Accumulations  are  alfo 
found  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  the  old  continent  ; and 
when  the  rarcfaflion  in  the  northern  parts  of  Europe  is  fre- 
quent and  confiderable,  the  fouthern  air  flows  from  thefe 
trails  to  rellore  the  equilibrium,  and  while  this  current  lalts, 
the  barometer  mull  fall  in  the  intermediate  regions ; fo  that 
the  dtfcent  of  the  meicury  is  never  the  tffcdl  of  a foutberly 
wind,  but  both  it  and  this  wind  are  the  concomitant  effects 
of  a rarefailicn  in  the  northern  parts.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  mercury  generally  rifes  under  a northerly  or  eallerly  wind, 
becaufe  the  fuperior  atmofphere  is  accumulated  chieflv  in 
thofe  parts  of  our  hemifphere  from  whence  thefe  winds  iffue, 
and  this  accumulated  a.r  paffes  with  them  to  the  fouthern 
regions.  In  the  fame  manner,  when  the  mercury  falls  t efore 
a llorm,  both  the  florin  and  this  fall  proceed  from  a great 
rarefailion  of  the  air  in  the  quarter  towards  which  the  llorm 
blows,  and  this  rartfadlion  is  occafioned  by  the  diminution 
or  dedrudlion  of  the  fuperior  atmofphere.  As  the  fuperior 
accumulation  is  derived  to  us  chiefly  from  North  America, 
hence  it  is  that  the  variations  of  the  barometer  generally 
begin  to  the  well  ward  with  us  in  Europe,  and  are  thence 
gradually  propagated  eaft  wards.  In  fpring  the  current  of 
fuperior  air  begins  to  flow  to  the  iouth,  and  in  autumn  to 
return  from  it  ; hence  the  equinodliai  dorms  and  frequent 
variations  of  the  barometer  in  thofe  feafons.  The  quantity 
of  equatorial  air  devolved  on  our  hemifphere  in  different 
years  is  variable,  and  fo  is  the  quantity  con  fumed  in  the 
northern  regions : and  hence  the  mean  barometrical  height 
is  different  in  different  years.  In  fome  years,  the  accumu- 
lation reding  on  the  mountainous  countries  of  the  fouth  of 
Ada  and  Europe,  and  the  nort'  ern  part  of  Africa,  is  greater 
than  in  other  years  ; owing  perhaps  to  a greater  or  earlier 
fall  of  fnow  ; when  this'  is  the  cafe,  the  northern  air  is 
lighter,  and  the  fouthern  colder  than  ufual,  and  fouth  winds 
principally  prevail,  which  in  the  northern  parts  mud  feern  to 
be  comparatively  warm  ; and  hence,  when  the  winter  is  re- 
markably fevere  in  the  fouth  of  Europe  and  Ada,  it  is  often 
as  remarkably  mild  in  the  northern  parts,  and  the  barorpeter 
low.  Although  clouds  and  a difpolition  to  rain  frequently 
follow  the  dtder.t  of  the  mercury,  tiiis  defcerit  is  not  the 
immediate  condqience  of  either  clouds  or  rain;  on  the 
contrary,  -the  mercury  frequently  rifes  during  rain.  But  the 
rarefaction  of  the  atmofphere,  which  produces  the  defcerit 
of  the  mercury,  and  which  arifes  from  the  removal  cf  toe 
ftiperior  accumulation,  is  favourable  to  the  production  of 
clouds;  as  a heavy  atmolphere,  though  it  fupports  vapours 
once  formed,  obftruCts  evaporation ; when  therefore  its 
weight  is  diminifhed,  and  evaporation  intreaitd,  it  foon  be- 
comes faturateff  in  the  higher  regions,  and  clouds  are  formed. 


But  rain  feems  to  arife  from  a fubtraclion  of  the  eleCtrical 
fluid,  which,  when  the  air  abounds  with  vapours,  is  eaffiy 
conduced  to  the  earth.  In  ferene  and  fettled  weather  the 
mercury  is  generally  high,  becaufe  the  greated  didurbances 
of  the  atmofphere  are  connected  with  its  rarefied  date,  which, 
is  commonly  pretty  didant  when  the  fuperior  accumulation 
is  confiderable. 

That  the  variations  of  the  mercurial  heights  fhould  be 
greater  at  the  level  of  the  fea  than  at  great  elevations  above 
that  level,  is  very  natural.  For  fuppofing  the  mercury  at 
the  level  of  the  fea  to  Hand  at  30  inches,  and  at  a certain 
elevation  above  that  level  at  25  inches,  then  if  the  weight 
of  the  atmofphere  be  diminifhed  one  hundredth  part,  the  mer- 
cury at  the  level  of  the  fea  fhould  fall  one  hundredth  part  of 
30  inches  = 0.3  of  an  inch,  but  that  on  the  elevation  fhould 
fall  one  hundredth  of  25  inches,  = 0.25  of  an  inch.  But 
it  has  been  obferved,  that  the  variation  on  high  mountains 
is  beyond  all  proport'on  fmaller  than  on  the  level  of  the  fea; 
and  this  proceeds  from  a property  which  they  feem  to  pof, 
fefs  of  condenfing  and  accumulating  the  air  incumbent  upon 
them  in  a greater  degree  than  the  air  incumbent  over  plains  is 
condenfed  at  equal  heights;  and  hence  when  the  barometer 
on  the  plains  falls,  and  that  on  the  mountain  alfo,  it  will  be 
found,  after  allowing  for  the  difference  of  temperature,  that 
the  fall  is  proportionably  greater  in  the  inferior  than  in  the 
fuperior  ba  ometer  ; and,  on  the  contrary,  if  the  mercury 
afeends  in  both  barometers,  the  afeent  will  be  proportionably 
greater  in  the  fuperior  than  in  the  inferior.  To  this  purpofe. 
general  Roy,  found,  on  the  7th  of  Augud  17  75, at  9 o’clock, 
the  corredt  height  of  a barometer  on  Caernarvon  quay 
30.075,  ar|d  on  the  peak  of  Snowdon  26.41s  inches;  at  12 
o’clock,  that  on  the  quay  fell  to  30.043,  and  that  on  the 
peak  to  26.405  ; the  fall  of  the  mercury  on  the  plain  was 
therefore  T5!oT  of  the  whole,  and  the  fall  on  the  mountain 
was  only  TgT2  of  its  original  height.  On  the  other  hand, 
at  2 o’clock,  the  barometer  on  the  quay  role  to  30.045, 
while  that  on  the  peak  rofe  to  26.415  inches  correct  height; 
therefore  that  on  the  quay  afeended  only  of  the 

whole,  and  that  on  the  peak  afeended  th  part  of  its 

height.  Yet  as  the  defcencs  of  the  mercury  beneath  its  mod 
ufual  mean  height  are  much  more  frequent  and  confiderable 
than  its  afeents  above  it,  the  variations  on  mountains  are 
upon  the  whole  proportionably  fmaller  than  at  the  fur  face 
of  the  fea.  Fora  more  particular  i.luftration  of  the  theory 
of  Mr.  Kirwan,  and  the  collateral  obfervations  which  he 
deducts  from  it,  we  mud  refer  to  his  paper,  ubi  fupra.  See 
Atmosp  here,  and  Aurora  lorca/is.  For  other  prognof. 
tics  of  the  weather,  befides  the  variations  of  the  barometer, 
fee  Weather. 

Another  important  purpofe  to  which  the  variations  of  the 
barometer  have  been  applied,  is  the  “ meafur-ment  of  alti- 
tudes.” Whild  M.  Pafcal  and  M.  Perrier  were  prodcuting 
experiments  foi  alcertaining  the  weight  of  the  air  by  means 
of  the  barorr.etei-,  as  early  as  the  year  1648,  they  found  that 
the  mercurial  heights  varied  accoiding  to  the  fituations, either 
more  elevated  or  more  depreffed,  in  which  the  barometer 
was  placed;  and  hence  they  concluded,  that  this  indrument. 
might  ferve  to  determine  how  much  one  place  was  higher 
than  another.  M.  Pafcal  was  not  unacquainted  with  the 
diiatabihty  of  the  air,  and  he  was  therefore  apprized  of 
one  of  the  difficulties  that  have  attended  experiments  of 
this  nature.  The  fir  It  perfon  who  eftimated  the  height  of 
the  atmofphere  on  thefe  principles  was  Kepler;  but  hav- 
ing, from  ill-condufied  experiments,  very  erroneobt  ideas  of 
the  proportional  fpecific  gravities  of  mercury  and  air,  he . 
ff  ited  it  at  only  twb  or  three  Englifh  miles.  The  Honour- 
able Mr.  Boyle,  deducing  from  experiments  tKe  proportion 
of  tbe  fpecifjc  gravity  of  mercury,  to  that  of  air  to  be  as  1 to 
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14000,  and  fuppofing  the  atmofphere  to  be  equally  denfe, 
estimated  its  height  to  be  twice  as  great  as  Kepler’s  mealure 
or  at  lealt  35000  feet.  But  when  the  elafticity  of  the  air 
was  found  to  be  in  an  inverfe  ratio  of  the  fpace  which  it 
occupied,  or  that  its  condenfation  was  proportional  to  the 
weight  that  compreffed  it,  and  of  courfe  that  its  dilatations 
were  in  the  inverfe  proportion  of  the  compreffing  weights,  a 
property  ftril  difeovered  by  Mr.  Richard  Townley,  and  de- 
monllrated  by  Mi . B >yle,  the  height  of  the  atmofphere  was 
more  accurately  afeertained.  Mr.  Boyle’s  experiments  to 
this  purpofe  were  publilhed  in  1661,  in  his  “ Defcnfio  Doc- 
trinse  de  AcYis  Elatere  contra  Linum,”  and  exhibited  the 
preceding  year  before  the  Royal  Society.  The  law  of  the 
dilatation  of  the  air  was  difeovered  alfo  by  M.  Mariotte  ; 
and  he  publilhed  an  account  of  his  experiments  for  afeer- 
taining  it,  in  1676,  in  his  “ Eflai  fur  la  Nature  de  i’Air,” 
and  “ Trait e dts  Mouvernens  dt.s  Etux.”  This  law  was 
generally  admitted  by  philofophers,  and  it  was  confirmed  , by 
obfervation  in  ail  climates  and  at  all  altitudes.  To  this  pur- 
pofe, M.  Bouguer  (Mem.  Acad.  Roy.  Sc.  1753.)  gives  ns 
the  refultof  the  experiments  made  by  h'mffif  and  M.  de  la 
Condamine  in  America  ; and  he  fays  that  he  found,  without 
any  exception,  that  the  eiaflicities  of  the  fame  mafs  of  air 
exactly  correfponded  to  the  ratio  of  the  denlitic  s.  M.  Ma- 
viotte  applied  this  generff  law  to  the  in veftigation  of  the 
total  height  of  the-atmofphere.  With  this  view,  he  collected 
many  oblervations  of  the  barometer  made  at  fmad. heights  ; 
and  he  was  the  firlf  perfon  who  fug-gelled  the  ufe  of  loga- 
rithms in  eilimating  heights  by  the  defeent  of  the  mercury 
in  the  barometer,  though  this  method  has  b en  generally  ai- 
cribed  to  Dr.  Halley;  and  Halley  indeed  firft  employed  tables 
of  logarithms  in  the  calculation  of  atmofpheric.-.l  altitudes. 
See  Phil.  Tranf.  No.  181,  or  Abridg.  vol.  it.  p.  14.  Dr. 
Halley,  affumirtg  the  fpecific  gravity  of  the  air  to  water, 
when  the  barometer  Hood  at  30  inches,  and  in  a mean  Itate 
of  heat  and  cold,  to  be  as  1 to  800,  and  that  of  mercury 
to  water  as  13^  to  1,  (fo  that  the  weight  of  mercury  to  air 
is  as  10S00  to  j,  or  a cylinder  of  air  of  0S00  inches  or 
900  feet  is  equal  to  an  inch  of  mercury,)  inferred  ’rom  thefe 
premifes,  that  if  the  air  were  of  equal  denlby.  like  water, 
the  whole  atmofphere  would  be  no  more  than  5 t miles 
high  ; and  that  tor  an  aiceot  of  every  900  feet,  the  baro- 
meter would  link  an  inch.  But  the  expanfion  of  the  a r tn- 
creafmg  in  the  fame  proportion  as  the  incumbent  weight  of 
the  atmofphere  decreafes,  the  upper  parts  of  the  air  are 
much  more  rarefied  than  the  lower,  and  each  fpace  corre- 
fponding  to  an  inch  ot  quickfilver  is  gradually  enlarged,  and 
therefore  the  atmofphere  mult  be  extended  to  a much 
greater  height.  As  thefe  expanlions  of  the  air  are  recipro- 
cally as  the  heights  of  the  mercury,  they  may  be  reprefented 
for  any  given  mercurial  height  by  means  of  the  hyperbola  and 
its  afyniptotes.  Thus, in  Plate  XI.  Pneumatics  jig.  98  the  rec- 
tanglesABCE,  AlvGE.  ALDE,  &c.  are  alwaysequal ; and 
conffquently  the  tides  CB,  KG,  LD,  &c.  are  reciprocally 
as  the  tides  AB  AK,  AL,  &c.  (See  Hyperbola.)  If 
then  AB,  AK,  AL,  Sc c.  be  fuppofed  equal  to  the  heights 
of  the  mercury,  or  the  correfponding  preffures  of  the  atmo- 
fphere, the  lines  CB,  KG,  LD,  See.  anfwcring  to  them, 
will  be  as  the  expanfions  of  the  air  under  thofe  prtffures,  /for 
the  bulks  which  the  fame  quantity  of  air  will  occupy;  and 
if  thefe  expanfions  be  taken  infinitely  numerous  and  infi- 
nitely fmall,  their  refpe&ive  turns  will  give  the  fpaces  of 
air  between  the  fcveral  heights  of  the  barometer:  i.  e.  the 
fum  of  ail  the  lines  between  CB  and  KG,  or  the  area 
CBKG,  will  be  proportional  to  the  ditlance  or  interval  in- 
tercepted between  the  levels  of  two  places  in  the  air,  where 
the  mercury  would  Hand  at  the  heights  reprefented  by  the 
lines  AB,  AK ; and,  therefore,  the  fpaces  of  the  air  answer- 


ing to  equal  parts' of  mercury  in  the  barometer  are  as  the 
areas  CBKG,  GKLD,  DLMF,  &c.;  but  thefe  areas  arc 
proportional  to  the  logarithms  of  the  numbers  exprefiing  the 
ratios  6^  AK  to  AB,  of  AL  to  AK,  of  AM  to  AL,  See. 
Thus,  by  the  common  table  of  logarithms,  the  height  of 
any  place  in  the  atmofphere,  having  any  afligned  height  of 
the  mercury,  may  very  eafily  be  found  ; for  the  line  CB  in 
the  hyperbola,  the  areas  of  which  reprefent  the  tabular 
logarithms,  being  0.0144.765,  we  (hall  have  the  following 
proportion:  as  o 144765  is  to  the  diflerence  of  the  loga- 
rithms of  30  apd  of  any  leffer  number,  (o  is  the  fpace  an- 
fwenng  to  an  inch  ot  mercury,  if  the  air  were  equally  profited 
with  50  inches  of  mercury,  and  every  where  alike,  or  900 
feet,  to  the  height  of  the  baron. eter  in  the  air,  where  it  will 
Hand  at  that  leffer  number  of  inches.  By  the  converfe  of 
this  proposition,  the  height  of  the  mercury  may  be  found 
correfponding  to  the  given  altitude  of  the  place.  It  fhoitld. 
be  obierved,  that  the  number  0.0144765  is  the  mean  be- 
tween 0.0147232,  the  difference  of  the  logarithms  of  30 
and  29;  and  0.014204,  the  difference,  of  the  logarithms 
of  30  and  31.  The  firff  difference  reprefents  the  mean 
denfity  of  tt.e  air  between  the  heights  of  30  and  29  inches 
indicated  by  the  baromtte  r ; and  the  iecond  difference  re- 
prelents  the  mean  denfity  between  30  and  31  ; and  the  den- 
fity of  the  air  at  3c  inches  is  the  mean  between  thefe  two 
denfities.  This  calculation  of  Dr.  Halley  is  founded  on 
the  luppofition  of  equal  and  uniform  gravity;  but  fir  Ifaac 
Newton  rtfolved  the  problem  more  generally  (Princ.  Phi- 
lo f.  Nat.  Math.  1.  ii.  § 5.),  and  extended  it  to  the  true 
ILte  of  the  cafe,  where  gravity  is  as  the  fquare  of  the 
oillan  e inverfely ; and  he  (hewed,  that  when  the  diftances 
fr  >m  the  earth’s  centre  are  in  harmonic  progrtffion,  the 
denfities  are  in  geometric  progrtfli  on.  He  alio  (hews,  in 
general,  what  progreffion  of  the  di fiances,  on  any  fuppofi- 
Uun  o(  gravity,  v ill  produce  a geometrical  progrefiion  of 
the  denfities  fo  as  to  obtain  a ftries  of  lines  which  will  be 
bgarriuns  of  the  denfities.  See  alio  Cotes’s  “ Plydroftati- 
cal  Lettares,”  and  “ HarmonL  Menfurarum,”  and  the  ar- 
t . c ■ e Height  of  the  Atmosphere,  a-  d Atmofpherical  Loga- 
l-.n  hmic  n this  d'dticnary.  By  thefe  rules  Dr.  Plalley  cal- 
culated the  lollowing  tables : 
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Upon  thefe  fuppofitions  it  appears,  that  at  the  height  of 
41  miles,  the  air  is  fo  rarefied  as  to  take  up  3000  times  the 
fpace  it  occupies  here ; and  at  53  miles  high  it  would  be 

expanded 
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expanded  above  30,000  times:  but  it  is  probable,  fays  Dr. 
Halltv,  that  the  utmoft  power  of  its  fpring  cannot  exert 
itfelf  to  fo  great  an  extenfion,  and  that  no  part  of  the  atmo- 
fphere  reaches  above  4 <5  miles  from  the  furface  of  the  earth. 
However,  it  follows,  from  the  principles  above  Hated,  that 
the  air  has  a finite  denfity  at  an  infinite  difiance  from  the 
centre  of  the  earth,  or  fuch  as  would  be  reprefented  by  an 
ordinate  drawn  through  the  centre.  But  at  great  difiances 
its  rarity  would  be  fo  great,  that  its  refiflance  would  be  in- 
fenfible,  though  the  retardation  occafioned  by  it  has  been 
accumulated  for  ages.  At  the  moderate  difiance  of  500 
miles,  the  rarity  is  fo  great  that  a cubic  inch  of  common 
air  expanded  to  that  degree  would  occupy  a fphere  equal  to 
the  orbit  of  Saturn  ; and  the  whole  retaidation  fufiained  by 
this  planet,  after  f me  millions  of  years,  would  not  exceed 
what  would  be  occafioned  by  its  meeting  with  one  particle 
of  matter  weighing  half  a grain.  Hence  it  may  be  reafon- 
ably  inferred,  that  the  vilible  univeife  is  occupied  by  air, 
which,  by  its  gravitation,  will  accumulate  itfelf  round  every 
body  in  it,  in  a proportion  d pending  on  their  refpeftive 
quantities  of  matter  ; the  iarger  bodies  attra&ing  more  of 
it  than  the  fmall  ones,  and  thus  fornrng  an  atmofphere 
about  each. 

Dr.  Halley  obferves,  that  as  the  weight  of  the  atmo- 
fphere is  different  at  different  times,  its  lower  parts  will  be 
unequally  prelfed,  and  confequently  its  fpecific  gravity  will 
be  alfo  variable.  This  variation  he  partly  afenbes  to  the 
effeft  of  heat  and  cold,  and  alfo  to  the  influence  of  other 
caufes ; but  he  was  of  opinion,  that  the  condenfition  and 
rarefa&ion , occafioned  by  told  and  hear,  and  by  the 
various  mixtures  of  aqueous  and  other  vapours,  compen- 
fate  one  another  ; for  he  fays,  that  when  the  air  is  rare- 
fied by  heat,  the  vapours  are  moll  copioufly  raifed  ; fo 
that  though  the  air,  properly  fo  called,  be  expanded  and 
confequently  becomes  lighter,  yet,  us  interltices  being 
crouded  with  vapours  and  other  matter  fpecifically  heavier, 
the  weight  of  the  compound  may  continue  much  the  lame. 
He  alleges  an  experiment  of  Mr.  Cafwell  upon  the  fummit 
of  Snowdon  hill  to  prow,  that  the  fit  ft  inches  of  mercury 
have  their  portions  ot  a:r  fuffieiently  near  to  what  he  has  de- 
termined ; for  the  height  ot  the  hid  being  nearly  1240 
yards,  Cafwril  found  the  mercury  to  have  lubfided  to  25.6 
inches,  or  4 indies  below  the  mean  altitude  of  it  at  the 
level  of  the  La,  and  by  his  own  calculation  the  fpace  an- 
fwering  to  4 inches  fliouid  be  12SS  yards, 

M.  De  Luc  has  given  an  hiftorical  and  critical  detail,  in 
his  “ Recherches,”  vol  i.  p.  159,  Sec.  of  the  attempts  that 
have  been  made,  and  of  the  ruits  that  have  been  propofed, 
by  Maraldi,  Scheuchzer,  I.  CafTmi,  D.  Bernoulli,.  Horre- 
bow,  and  Bouguer,  as  well  as  thofe  of  Pafcal,  Perrier,  Ma- 
riotte,  and  Hallev,  for  aoplving  the  motion  of  the  mercury 
in  the  barometer  to  the  meafurement  of  altitudes.  But  the 
fubjeft  has  been  further  purfued,  and  with  a peculiar  degree 
of  accuracy,  by  De  Luc  himfelf,  fir  Geo.  bhuckburgh, 
and  Gen.  Roy,  as  we  fhall  fhew  in  the  feau  1 of  this  article. 

From  the  experiments  of  Bovle,  Mariotte,  Amontons, 
and  others,  it  was  inferred  that  the  elallicity  of  the  air 
is  very  nearly  proportional  to  its  denfity;  ar.d  this  principle, 
denom  nated  the  “ Boylean  law,”  was  affumed  by  almoft  all 
writers  on  this  fubjea.  Thtfe  experiments,  however,  were 
not  very  nice;  nor  were  they  extended  to  any  great  degrees 
of  comprefiion,  as  the  denfity  of  the  air  was  not  quadrupled 
in  any  of  them.  By  the  later  and  more  accurate  experi- 
ments of  Sulzer  (Mem.  Berlin,  vol.  ix.),  Fontana  (Opufc. 
Phyfico-Math. ),  M.  De  Luc,  fir  George  Shuckburgh,  and 
Gen.  Roy,  it  has  been  found  that  the  elasticity  of  the  air  does 
not  increafe  quice  fo  fill  as  its  denfity.  From  the  Berlin 
experiments  it  appears,  that  the  elasticity  of  the  air  ot  the 


temperature  or  the  compre  fling  force,  increafes  fo 

much  more  flowly  than  the  denfity,  that  if  the  comnrrfing 
force  be  doubled,  the  denfity  will  exceed  the  double  by 
about  a tenth  part,  &c.  The  law  of  this  variation  is  ex- 
preffed  with  tolerable  exaftnefs,  bv  iuppofing  that  if  D be 
the  denfity  of  the  air,  and  F the  force  compri_ffing  it,  then 
D = F ‘ + ",  n being  a very  fmall  fraftion,  nearly  .0215. 
But  new  experiments  are  wanting  to  afeertain  the  law  of 
this  inequality  with  precision.  Neverthelefs,  the  general  re- 
fult  has  been,  that  the  elallicity  of  rarefied  air  is  very  nearly 
proportional  to  its  denfity;  and  the  Boylean  law  may  in 
general  be  affumed  in  cafes  of  the  greateft  practical  im- 
portance, or  when  the  denfity  does  not  much  exceed  or  fall 
fhort  of  that  of  ordinary  air.  See  Elasticity  of  the 
Air. 

If  we  fuppofe  the  air  to  be  of  the  temperature  cf  320  of 
Fahrenheit,  and  the  mercury  to  Hand  in  the  barometer  at 
30  inches,  we  mull  allow  Tr5th  of  an  inch  for  its  defeent  if  it 
be  elevated  87  feet ; and,  accordingly,  if  the  air  were  equally' 
denfe  and  heavy  every  where,  the  height  ot  the  atmofphere 
would  be  30  x 10  x 87  feet,  or  about  3 mdes.  But  as 
the  air  is  an  elaftic  fluid,  whofe  denfity  is  always  propor- 
tional to  the  comprefling  force,  the  altitude  of  the  atmo- 
fphere will  be  much  greater;  and  the  method  of  e (titrating 
it  by  Dr.  Halley  and  others,  admits  of  a familiar  illufiration. 
Suppofe  then  that  a prifmatic  or  cylindric  column  of  air, 
reaching  to  the  top  of  the  atmofphere,  were  divided  into  an 
indefinite  number  of  layers  or  flrata  of  very  fmall  but  equal 
thicknefs,  and  that  every  one  of  the  particles  of  air  that 
form  thefe  flrata  were  of  the  fame  weight  at  all  difiances 
from  the  furface  of  the  earth  ; it  is  plain,  that  the  quantity 
of  air  in  each  ftratum  is  as  the  denfity  of  the  flratum, 
or  as  the  compreffing  force,  that  is,  the  weight  or  quantity  of 
matter  of  the  fuperior  and  incumbent  it  rata ; confequently  the 
quantity  of  air  in  each  flratum  is  proportional  to  the  fuprr- 
incumbent  air  ; but  the  quantity  in  each  ftratum  is  the  dif- 
ference between  the  column  on  its  bottom  and  on  its  top, 
and,  therefore,  thefe  differences  are  proportional  to  the 
quantities  of  which  they  are  the  differences.  But  in  a fe- 
ries  of  quantities  proportional  to  their  differences,  the  quan- 
tities theinfclves  and  their  differences  will  be  in  continued 
geometrical  progrefiion  : e.  g.  let  a , b,  c be  three  fuch  quan- 
tities ; then  l : c ::  a — b ■ b — c ; and,  by  alternation, 
b : a — b ::  c : b — c ; and,  by  compofuion,  b : a ::  c : b, 
and  a : b ::  b : c.  Hence  it  appears  that  the  denfities  of 
the  flrata  decreafe  in  a geometrical  progrefiion;  that  if, 
when  the  elevations  above  the  centre  or  furf.ee  of  the  earth 
increafe,  or  their  depths  under  the  top  of  the  atmofphere  de- 
creafe, in  an  arithmetical  progrefiion,  the  denfities  decreafe 
in  a geometrical  progrefiion.  This  principle  may  be  ap- 
plied to  the  purpofe  of  meafuring  atmofpherical  altitudes  in 
the  manner  of  Dr.  Halley  above  ILted,  or  by  means  of  that 
fpecies  of  logarithmic  curve,  called  from  this  application  and 
ufe  of  it  the  “ atrnoiphericnl  logarithmic.”  (See  Logarith- 
mic Curve,  and  Atmofpherical  Logarithmic.)  Let 
ARQ  (fig-  99.)  reprefent  the  feftion  of  the  earth  by  a 
plane  paffimg  through  its  centre  0,  and  let  m OAM  be  a 
vertical  line,  and  AE,  perpendicular  to  OA,  will  be  an  hori- 
zontal line  paling  through  A,  a point  011  the  furface  of  the 
earth.  Let  AE  reprefent  the  denfity  of  the  air  at  A ; and 
let  DH,  parallel  to  AE,  be  taken  in  proportion  to  AE,  as 
the  denfity  at  D is  to  the  denfity  at  A ; and  hence  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  if  a logiftic  or  logarithmic  curve  EHN  be  drawn, 
having  AN  for  its  axis,  and  palling  through  the  points  E 
and  H,  the  denfity  of  the  air  at  any  other  point  C,  in  this 
vertical  line,  will  be  reprefented  by  CG,  the  ordinate  to  the 
curve  in  that  point ; becaufe  it  is  the  property  of  this  curve., 
that  if  portions  AB , AC,  AD,  of  its  axis  be  taken  in  arith- 
metical 
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metical  progreffion,  tlje  ordinates  AE,  BF,  CG , DH,  will 
be  in  geometrical  progreffion.  It  is  another  fundamental 
property  of  this  curve,  that  if  EK  or  HS  touch  the 
curve  in  E or  H,  the  fubtangent  AK  or  ES  is  a conftant 
-quantity.  Moreover,  the  infinitely  extended  area  IAAEN 
is  equal  to  the  refiangle  KAF.L  cf  the  ordinate  and  fub- 
tangent ; and  the  area  MEHN  is  equal  to  SD  X EH, 
or  to  KA  X EH ; and,  therefore,  the  area  lying  beyond 
ar  y ordinate  is  proportional  to  that  ordinate.  Thefe  pro- 
perties are  analogous  to  the  principal  c;rcumftances  in  the 
conftitution  of  the  atmofphere,  on  the  fuppof.tion  of  equal 
gravity.  Tire  area  AICGN  reprefents  the  whole  quantity 
of  aerial  matter  above  C,  for  CG  is  the  denfxty  at  C,  and 
GE  is  the  thicknefs  of  the  ftratum  between  C and  E,  and, 
therefore,  CGHD  will  be  as  the  quantity  of  air  in  it,  and  fo 
of  all  the  others,  and  of  th  ir  ft: ms,  or  of  the  whole  area 
JVfCGN ; and  as  each  ordinate  is  proportional  to  the  area 
above  it,  fo  each  der  fity,  and  the  quantity  of  air  in  each 
ftratum,  is  proportional  to  the  quantity  of  air  above  it ; and 
as  the  whole  art  a MAEN  is  equal  to  the  redlangle  KAEL , 
fo  the  whole  air  of  variable  denfity  above  A might  be  con- 
tained in  a column  KA,  if,  inftead  of  being  ccmprtft-d  by 
its  own  weight,  it  were  without  weight,  and  compreffid  by 
an  external  force  equal  to  the  prefi'ure  of  the  air  at  the  fur- 
face  of  the  earth  • and,  in  this  cafe,  its  uniform  denfity 
would  be  expreffed  by  AE,  the  mtafure  of  the  denfity  at 
the  furface  of  the  earth,  and  it  would  form  what  may  be 
called  the  homogenous  atmofphere.  Hence  it  follows, 
that  the  height  of  this  atmofphere  is  the  fubtangent  of  that 
curve,  whole  ordinates  a-e  as  the  denfities  of  the  air  at  dif- 
ferent heights,  on  the  fuppofition  of  equal  gravity.  In  or- 
der to  determine  this  fubtangent,  we  may  compare  the  den- 
fities of  mercury  and  air  ; for  a column  of  air  of  uniform 
denfity,  reaching  to  the  top  of  the  homogenous  atmo- 
fphere,  counterbalances  the  mercury  in  the  barometer. 
From  the  beft  experiments  it  is  inferred,  that  when  mercury 
and  air  are  of  the  temperature  of  32°  of  Fahrenheit,  and 
the  baromettr  (lands  at  30  inches,  the  mercury  is  nearly 
10440  times  deufer  than  air;  cor.feq'iently  the  height  of 
the  homogenous  atmofphere  is  10440  X 30  inches  = 
31:3:00  inches  = 26100  feet  = 8;oo  yards  = 5 miles 
wanting  ICO  yards.  Or  we  may  find  this  height  by  ob- 
ferving  the  variations  of  the  barometer  at  known  altitudes, 
thus ; when  the  mercury  and  air  are  of  the  above  tempera- 
ture, and  the  barometer  on  the  fea-fhore  {lands  at  30  inches, 
an  a&er.t  of  883  feet  will  caufe  it  to  fall  to  29  inches. 
Moreover,  in  all  logarithmic  curves  having  equal  ordinates, 
the  portions  of  the  axes  intercepted  between  the  correfpond- 
ing  pairs  of  ordinates^  are  proportional  to  the  fubtangents  ; 
and  the  fubtangent  cf  the  curve  belonging  to  our  common 
tables  is  0.4342945  ; and  the  difference  of  the  logarithms  of 
30  and  29,  which  is  the  part  of  the  axis  intercepted  between 
the  ordinates  30  and  29,  or  0.0145233  : 0.4.342945  ::  8S3 
: 26046  feet  — 8680  yards  = 5 miles  wanting  120  yards, 
differing  from  the  former  refult  20  yards.  This  difference 
refults  from  the  difficulty  of  accurately  af®ertaining  the  re- 
Cpeftive  denfities  of  mercury  and  air,  and  alfo  of  duly  efti- 
mating  the  elevation  which  caufes  a fall  of  one  inch  in  the 
barometer.  This  inveffigation,  however,  proceeds  upon  the 
fuppofition  of  equal  gravity ; whereas  it  is  well  known,  that 
the  weight  of  a particle  of  air  decreafes  as  the  fquare  of  its 
diltance  from  the  centre  of  the  earth  increafes.  In  order, 
therefore,  that  a fuperior  ftratum  m3y  produce  an  equal 
preffure  at  the  furface  of  the  earth,  it  muff  be  denfer,  be- 
caufe  a fxngle  particle  of  it  gravitates  lefs;  confequently,  the 
denfity  at  equal  elevations  muff  be  greater  than  on  the  fup- 
pofmon  of  equal  gravity,  and  the  law  of  its  diminution  tnuft 
be  different. 


Make  OE  : OA  ::  OA  : Od } 

OG  : OA  ::  OA  : Oc 
OB  : QA  ::  OA  : OE  &c  : fo  that 

Od,  Oc,  OE  OA,may  be  reciprocals  to  OE,  OC,  OB,  OA ; 
and  through  the  points  A.  b,  c,  d,  draw  the  perpendiculars 
AE.  If,  eg,  db , proportional  to  the  denfities  in  A , B,  C,  E ; 
and  let  CE  be  fuppofed  exceedingly  final),  fo  that  the  den- 
fity may  be  fuppcftd  uniform  through  the  whole  ftratum. 
Then  we  ftiall  have,  OE  X Od  = OA-  — OC  X Oc  ; and 
Oc  : Od::  OE  : OC  ; and  Oc  : Oc  — Od::  OE  : OE  - OC, 
or  Oc  : cd  ::  OE  : EC,  and  ecl : CE  ::  Oc  : OE  ; or  be- 


caufe  OC  and  OE 
we  have  cd  % CD  : 


are  ultimately  in 
: Oc  : OC  ::  OsP 


OAf 

OC1' 


id  cd  X eg  = CE  X eg 


the  ratio  of  equality, 
GC*,  and  cd  — CD 

OA 2 

X yr—  ; but  CE  X 


eg  x — — 's  ns  the  preffure  at  C arifing  from  the  abfolute 

I/O' 

weight  cf  the  ftratum  CD  ; for  tin's  weight  is  as  the  bulk, 
as  the  denfity,  and  as  the  gravitation  of  each  particle  joints 

0/P 

ly.  But  CE  expreffes  the  bulk,  eg  the  denfity,  and  ---- 

U L* 


the  gravitation  of  each  particle.  Confiqnently  cd  X eg  is 
as  the  prtiiure  on  C arifing  from  the  weight  of  the  ftratum 
DC  } but  cd  X eg  is  evidently  the  fitment  of  the  curvilineal 
area  AmnE  formed  Ly  the  curve  Efim,  and  the  ordinates 
AE,  If, -eg,  ah.  See.  am.  Therefore  the  fum  of  all  the  ele- 
ments luch  as  cdlg,  that  is  the  area  cmng  below  eg,  will  be 
as  the  whole  preffure  cn  C,  ar'fing  from  the  gravitation  of 
al  the  a1"  above  it  ; but  by  the  nature  of  air,  this  whole 
preffure  is  as  the  denfity  which  it  produces,  that  is,  as  eg. 
Hence  it  appears  that  the  curve  Egn  i3  fuch,  that  the  area 
lying  below  or  beyond  , any  ordinate  eg  is  proportional  to 
that  ordinate  ; and  tins  being  the  property  of  the  logarithmic 
curve,  Egn  is  a curve  of  this  nature.  Btfides,  this  curve  is 
the  fame  with  EGN ; for  let  B continually  approach  to  A , 
and  ultimately  coincide  with  it.  It  is  evident  that  the  ulti- 
mate ratio  of  BA  to  Al,  and  of  BF  to  If,  is  that  of  equa- 
lity ; and  if  EFK,  Efh,  be  drawn,  they  will  contain  equal 
angles  with  the  ordinate  AE,  and  will  cut  off  equal  fubtan- 
gents AK,  Ak.  The  curves  EGN,  Egn,  are,  therefore,  the 
fame  in  oppofite  pefitions.  Moreover,  if  OA,  Ob,  Oc,  Od, 
Sc c.  be  taken  in  arithmetical  progreffion  decreafing,  their 
reciprocals  OA,  OB,  OC,  OD,  &c.,  will  be  in  harmonical 
prognffion  increafing  (fee  Progression ) : bu:,  from  the 
nature  of  the  logarithmic  curve,  when  OA,  Ob,  Oc,  Od,  8cc. 
are  in  arithmetical  progrtffion,  the  ordinates  AE,  If,  eg,  dh, 
& c.  are  in  geometrical  progreffion.  Confequently,  when 
OA,  OB,  OC,  OE,  See.  are  in  harmonical  progreffion,  the 
denfities  of  the  air  at  A,  B,  C,  D,  See.  are  in  geometrical 
progreffion  ; and  thus  the  denfities  of  the  air  at  all  eleva- 
tions may  be  difeovered.  Thus,  to  find  the  denfity  of  the 
air  at  K,  the  top  of  the  homogeneous  atmofphere,  make  OK 
: OA  ::  OA  : OL,  and  draw  the  ordinate  LT ; LT  is  the 
denfity  at  K. 

The  correftion  for  the  diminifhed  gravity  of  the  air  dated 
by  proftffor  Playfair  (Edinb.  Tranf.  vol.  i.  p.  118.)  is  a 
third  proportional  to  the  femidiameter  of  the  earth,  and 
the  height  as  computed  by  the  ordinary  rule  ; and  for  dif- 
ferent mountains,  this  corredlior.  is  in  the  duplicate  ratio  of 
their  heights.  Dr.  Horfiey  finds  (Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  lxiv.), 
that  in  a height  of  4 Englifti  miles,  the  diminution  of  den- 
fity or  volume  from  the  accelerative  force  of  gravity  would  be 
only  ^oth  part  of  the  whole,  or  about  48  feet ; and  this  ef- 
feft,  being  in  the  duplicate  ratio  of  the  heights,  becomes  at 
one  mile  high  only  three  feet.  Below  the  furface  of  the 
earth,  it  is  but  half  the  quantity ; gravity  within  the  earth 
being  Amply  as  the  diftance  from  the  centre. 
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As  the  height*  of  the  mercury  in  the  barometer  in  all 
accefiible  elevations  indicate  the  denfities  of  the  air  at  thofe 
elevations,  the  method  of  taking  heights  by  this  inftrument 
may  be  illuftrated  in  the  following  familiar  manner. 

It  has  already  been  obferved,  lhat  if  the  mercury  in  the 
barometer  (land  at  30  inches,  and  the  air  and  mercury  be  of 
the  fame  temperature  of  3 2°  Fahrenheit,  a column  of  air 
87  feet  thick  has  the  fame  weight  with  a column  of  mercury 
of  an  inch  thick  : and  therefore  if  in  afcending  the  mer- 
cury finks  tc  ,29.9  inches,  the  interval  of  afcent  is  87  feet. 
Suppofe  the  mercury  at  a higher  elevation  to  Hand  at  29.8 
inches,  and  it  be  required  to  know  the  height  to  which  the 
barometer  has  been  carried.  The  ftratum  through  which  it 
has  been  railed,  as  the  air  is  Itfs  comprtfTed  and  rarer,  mult 
of courfe  be  thicker.  The  denfity  of  the  firit  Itraturh  may 
be  called  300,  eilimating  the  denfity  by  the  number  of  tenths 
of  an  inch  of  mercury  which  its  elafiicity  proportional  to  its 
denfity  enables  it  to  fupport.  In  the  fame  manner  the 
denfity  of  the  fecond  ftratum  muft  be  299.  But  when  the 
weights  are  equal,  the  bulks  are  inverfely  as  the  denfities  ; 
and  when  the  bafes  of  the  ftrata  are  equal,  the  bulks  are  as 
the  th'.ckntfTes.  In  order  therefore  to  obtain  the  thicknefs 
of  the  fecond  ftratum,  fay  299:  300::  87:  87,29,  which 
denotes  the  thicknefs  of  the  fecond  ftratum  ; and  therefore 
the  whole  interval  of  the  elevation  of  the  barometer  has 
been  174.29  feet.  When  the  barometer  at  a higher  ele- 
vation, (hews  the  denfity  to  be  298,  fay  298  : 300  ::  87  : 
87.584  the  thicknefs  of  the  third  ftratum,  and  261. S75 
will  be  the  whole  afcent.  By  this  method  may  be  com- 
puted the  following  table,  in  which  the  firft  column  is  the 
height  of  the  mercury  in  the  barometer,  the  fecund  column 
is  the  thicknefs  of  the  ftratum,  or  the  elevation  above  the 
preceding  ftation,  and  the  third  column  is  the  whole  elevation 
above  the  firft  ftation. 


Bar. 

Strat. 

Elev. 

.30 

00.000 

00.000 

29.9 

87.000 

87.000 

29.8 

87. 291 

174. 291 

29.7 

87.5S4 

261.875 

29.6 

87.879 

.349-764 

29.5 

88.176 

437-93° 

29.4 

88  475 

526.4:5 

29'3 

88.776 

615.181 

29.2 

89.079 

704.260 

29. 1 

89.384 

793-644 

29 

89.691 

883.336 

Tn  order  to  meafure  any  elevation  within  the  limits  of  this 
table,  obferve  the  barometer  at  the  lower  and  at  the  upper 
ftations,  and  write  down  the  coriefponding  elevations;  iub- 
tradft  the  one  from  the  other,  and  the  remainder  is  the 
height  required.  E.  G.  Suppofe  that  at  the  lower  ftation 
the  mercurial  height  was  29.8,  and  that  at  the  upper  ftation 
it  was  29.1. 

29.  t - - - - 793.644 

29.8  - - - - 174291 

6i9-353-the  elevation  required. 
Without  the  aid  of  the  table,  let  m reprefent  the  medium 
©f  the  mercurial  heights,  and  d thetr  difference  in  tenths  of 
an  ineb;  then  fay,  as  m is  to  300,  fo  is  87 d to  the  height 
Vox.,  III. 


• j ; 1 POO  X l6lOO<4  n,i  • , 

required  h ; or  h = i _ — - — -.  Thus  in  the 

m in 

preceding  example,  m is  29.45,  and  d = .7;  and  therefore, 

, .7x26100  18270.0  ,.  ,.rr  . 

b — _i — 1 020.4,  differing  only  one 

29-46  29.45 

foot  from  the  former  value.  The  whole  error  of  the  eleva- 
tion 883  feet  4 inches,  the  extent  of  the  table,  eftimated  in 
either  of  thefe  methods,  is  only  |7hs  of  an  inch.  It  is  need- 
lefs  however  to  recur  to  approximations,  when  the  fcientific 
and  more  accurate  method  firft  praciifed  by  Hr.  Halley  is 
equally  eafy.  Upon  the  fuppofition  of  equal  gravity,  as  we 
have  already  flievrn,  the  denfities  of  the  air  are  as  the 
ordinates  of  a logarithmic'  curve  whofe  axis  is  the  line  of 
elevations.  It  has  been  alfo  (hewn;  that,  in  the  true  theory 
of  gravity,  if  the  diftances  from  the  centre  of  the  earth  in- 
creale  in  an  harmonic  progreffion,  the  denfities  will  de- 
creare  in  an  arithmetical  progreffion;  but  if  the  greateft 
elevation  above  the  furface  be  but  a few  miles,  this  harmonic 
progreffion  will  fcarcely  differ  from  an  arithmetical  one. 
Thus  if  Ab,  Ac , Ad,  are  1,  2,  and  3 miles’,  the  correfpond- 
ing  elevations  AB,  AC,  AD,  will  be  fenfibly  in  arith- 
metical progreffion  alfo  ; for  the  earth’s  radius  AC,  is 
nearly  4000  miles.  Hence  it  follows  that  BC—AB  is 

-=. - of  a mile, - or  of  an  inch, 

4000  X 400 1 1 6004000 

which  is  a quantity  altogether  in figni Scant.  We  may  there- 
fore aflame,  that  in  all  acceffible  places,  the  elevations  in- 
creafe  in  arithmetical  progreffion,  while  the  denfities  decreafe 
in  a geometrical  progreffion.  Confequently  the  ordinates 
are  proportional  to  the  numbers  which  are  taken  to  mea- 
fure the  denfities,  and  the  portions  of  the  axis  are  pro- 
portional to  the  logarithms  of  thefe  numbers.  Hence  it 
follows,  that  we  may  take  fuch  a fcale  for  meafuring  the 
denfities,  that  the  logarithms  of  the  numbers  of  this  fcale 
fhall  be  the  portions  of  the  axis,  that  is,  of  the  vertical  line 
in  feet,  yards,  fathoms,  or  any  other  meafure;  and  we  may, 
on  the  other  hand,  ebufe  fuch  a fcale  for  meafuring  our 
elevations  that  the  logarithms  of  our  fcale  of  denfities  (hall 
be  parts  of  this  fcale  of  elevations ; and  either  of  thefe  feales 
may  be  found  fcientifically.  For  it  is  a known  property  of 
the  logarithmic  curves,  that  when  the  ordinates  are  the 
fame,  the  intercepted  portions  of  the  abfciffae  are  proportional 
to  their  fubtangents.  But  the  fubtangent  of  the  atmofphe- 
rical  logarithmic  is  known ; it  is  the  height  of  the  homoge- 
neous atmofphere  in  any  meafure  we  pleafe,  e.  g.  fathoms  ; 
and  we  find  this  height  by  comparing  the  gravities  of  air 
and  mercury,  when  both  are  of  fome  determined  denfity. 
Thus  in  the  temperature  of  320  of  Fanhrenheit,  when  tha 
barometer  Hands  at  30  inches,  it  is  known,  as  the  refult  of 
many  experiments,  that  mercury  is  10423.068  times  heavier 
than  air ; therefore  the  height  of  the  counter-balancing  co- 
lumn of  homogeneous  air  will  be  10423.068  times  30  inches, 
that  is,  4342.945  Engliffi  fathoms.  It  is  alfo  known  that 
the  fubtangent  of  our  common  logarithmic  tables,  where 
1 is  the  logarithm  of  the  number  10,  is  0.4342945.  Con- 
fequently the  number  0.4342945  is  to  the  difference  D of 
the  logarithms  of  any  two  barometric  heights  as  4342.945' 
fathoms  are  to  the  fathoms  F contained  in  the  portion  of 
the  axis  of  the  atmofpherieal  logarithmic,  which  is  in- 
tercepted between  the  ordinates  equal  to  thefe  barometrical 
heights;  or  that  0.4342945  : D ::  4342.945  : F,  and 
0.4342945  : 4342.945  ::  D : F;  but  0.4342945  is  the  ten 
thousandth  part  of  4342.945,  and  therefore  D is  the  teu 
thoufandth  part  of  F. 

Thus  it  accidentally  happens,  that  the  logarithms  of  the 
4 S denfities. 
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denfities  meafured  by  the  inches  of  mercury  which  their 
elafticity  fupports  in  the  barometer,  are  juft  the  ten  thou- 
fandth  parts  of  the  fathoms  contained  in  the  correfponding 
portions  of  the  axis  of  the  atmofpherical  logarithmic. 
Therefore  if  we  multiply  our  common  logarithms  by  ioooo, 
they  will  exurefs  the  fathoms  of  the  axis  of  the  atmofpherical 
logarithmic.  Our  logarithms  contain  the  index  or  charac- 
teriftic,  which  is  an  integer,  and  a number  of  decimal  places. 
Let  us  then  remove  the  integer  place  four  figures  to  the 
right  hand;  thus,  the  logarithm  of  60  is  1.7781513;  mul- 
tiply this  by  icooo,  and  we  obtain  17781  T5-gl0\ . 

This  reafoning  may  be  eafily  applied  to  practice,  thus  ; 
obferve  the  heights  of  the  mercury  in  the  barometer  and  at 
the  upptr  and  lower  ftations  in  inches  and  decimals;  take 
the  logarithms  of  thefe,  and  fubtradl  the  one  from  the  other  ; 
and  the  difference  between  them,  accounting  the  four  firft 
decimal  figures  as  integers  in  the  manner  now  propofed,  is 
the  difference  of  elevation  in  fathoms. 

E.  G. 

Mercurial  height  at  the  lower  ftation  29.8  - 1.4742163 

At  the  upper  ftation  29  1 - 1.463S930 

Difference  of  logarithms  x ioooo  - - co  103.233 

or  103  fathoms  and  xVb30-  of  a fathom,  which  is  619.192 
feet  or  619  feet  4!  inches,  differing  from  the  approximated 
value  before  found  about  \ an  inch.  We  have  thus  availed 
ourfelves  of  the  familiar  and  very  intelligible  illuftration  of 
the  method  of  meafuring  heights  by  means  of  the  barometer 
propofed  and  reduced  to  praft'ce  by  Dr.  Halley,  given  by 
an  ingenious  anonymous  writer  in  the  “ Encyclopaedia 
Britannica,”  art.  “ Pneumatics.”  By  this  method  it  was 
found  that  when  the  temperature  of  air  and  mercury  was  320 
of  Fahrenheit,  the  difference  of  the  logarithms  of  the  mer- 
curial heights  was  precifely  equal  to  the  number  of  fathoms 
of  elevation;  and  it  was  verified  upon  the  whole  in  prafficc, 
by  geometrical  furveys  and  meafurements. 

The  utility  of  it,  however,  was  of  very  limited  extent;  and 
it  was  fildom  adopted,  till  M.  De  Luc  firft,  and  after  him 
fir  George  Shuckburgh  and  general  Roy,  introduced  in  con- 
fequence  of  numerous  obfervations  and  well-condu£ted  ex- 
periments fuch  improvements  and  correftions  as  were  found 
to  be  neccffary  for  expediting  the  pradlice  of  it  and  render- 
ing the  refult  of  it  accurate. 

M.  De  Luc’s  apparatus  of  portable  barometers,  and  their 
annexed  thermometers,  with  which  he  made  his  obfervations, 
hath  been  already  deferibed.  In  the  conftrudlion  of  his 
barometers  he  guarded  as  much  as  poffible  again  ft  the  im- 
perfections and  faults  to  which  thofe  of  the  common  fort 
are  fubjeft.  The  error  arifing  from  the  repuliion  of  the 
mercury  by  the  glafs.  tubes  he  remedied  by  fubilituting  a 
fiphoti  barometer  inftead  of  the  fimple  upright  tube,  fo  that 
the  repulfion  of  the  two  legs  of  the  fiphon  might  counteract 
itfelf.  Another  error  refulting  from  air  and  moiftnre  in.  the 
barometrical  tube  he  obviated  by  boiling  the  mercury  in  the 
tube,  and  by  other  precautions.  And  he  alfo  (hews  how  to 
correft  miftakes  in  the  eftimaiion  of  heights  that  are  owing 
to  variations  of  the  denfity  of  the  mercury,  and  alfo  of  the 
air,  occafioned  by  heat  and  cold,  by  means  of  allowances 
depending  on  two  thermometers,  one  attached  to  the  frame 
of  the  barometer  itfelf  and  the  other  expofid  to  the  open  air 
for  (hewing  its  degree  of  heat  ; and  thefe  thermometers  are 
to  be  noted  both  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  hill©  From 
the  ufe  of  this  apparatus  in  a great  variety  of  obfervations 
he  deduced  a rule  for  calculating  the  heights  of  places, 
which  he  verified  by  numerous  experiments.  Dr.  Mafke- 
lync  and  bifttop  Horfiey  have  reduced  his  rule  from  the 
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French  to  the  Englifh  meafitre,  and  adapted  it  to  the  ther- 
mometers of  Fahrenheit’s  feale.  M.  De  Luc  (fee  Recherches, 
&c.  vol.  i.  p.  362 — 364)  in  the  winter  feafon,  heated  the 
air  of  his  room  to  as  great  a degree  as  poffible,  and  obferved 
the  rife  of  the  barometer  occafioned  by  the  diminution  of 
its  denfity  or  fpecific  gravity  by  heat ; and  he  alfo  noted  the* 
height  of  the  thermometer,  both  before  and  after  the  room 
was  heated.  Hence  he  deduced  a rule  that  when  the 
barometer  is  at  27  French  inches,  which  was  the  cafe  in 
this  experiment,  an  increafe  of  heat  from  freezing  to  that  of 
boiling  water  wiliraife  the  barometer  6 lines,  or~th  part  of 
the  whole.  But  when  the  barometer  is  higher  than  27 
inches,  this  variation  rnuft  increafe  in  the  fame  proportion  ; 
or  it  will  be  always  -j-^th  of  the  height  cf  the  barometer. 
Confequently  if  the  height  be  called  B,  the  rife  of  the  ba- 
rometer correfponding  to  an  increafe  of  heat  from  freezing  to 

boiling  water,  will  be  and  as  it  will  be  lefs  for  a lefs 


. 5+ 

difference  of  heat,  if  the  number  of  degrees  marked  on  the 
thermometer  between  freezing  and  boiling  water  be  called 
K,  and  the  rife  of  the  thermometer  from  any  given  point 
be  called  H,  the  correfponding  rife  of  the  barometer  will  be 
-Z?  H 

X — — , by  the  increafe  of  heat  from  the  given  point 

54  K 

by  the  number  of  degrees  H.  With  a decreafe  of  heat,  H 
would  fignify  the  degrees  of  decreafe,  and  the  barometer 
JB  H 

would  fink  by X The  fixed  temperature  of 

. 54  K . 

heat  to  which  M.  De  Luc  reduced  his  obfervations  of  the 
barometer  is  fth  of  the  interval  from  freezing  to  boiling 
water  above  the  former  point;  and  if  the  thermometer  was 

J5  H 

higher  than  this  degree,  he  fubtradfed — x > if  it  was 

54  ^ 

lower,  he  added  this  quantity  to  the  obferved  height  of 
the  barometer ; and  he  thus  obtained  its  exadf  height,  or  fuch 
as  it  would  have  been,  if  the  denfity  of  its  quickfilver  had 
been  the  fame  as  anfwers  to  the  fixed  degree  of  temperature. 
He  thus  corre&ed  the  height  of  both  his  barometers,  that 
at  the  bottom  and  that  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  for  the  parti- 
cular degree  of  heat,  indicated  by  a thermometer  attached 
to  the  barometer  at  each  ftation.  Thefe  corredled  heights 
of  the  barometers  were  thofe  which  he  ufed  in  his  calcula- 
tions. Then,  calling  thefe  two  altitudes  of  the  barometer 
at  the  lower  and  at  the  upper  ftations,  B and  b,  and  ufing 
log.  B,  and  log.  I for  their  logarithms,  trken  out  of  the 
common  tables,  and  affirming  the  four  firft  places  of  figures- 
after  the  index  as  integers,  and  the  three  remaining  figures  as 
decimals,  and  putting  C for  the  mean  height  of  a thermo- 
meter, expofed  to  the  air  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  hill, 
the  freezing  point  being  o,  and  the  point  of  boiling  water  at 
80,  he  found  by  his  experiments  that  the  height  of  the  hill 
would  be  given  in  French  toifes,  when  C was  i6f,  by  merely 
taking  the  difference  of  the  logarithms  of  the  heights  of 
the  barometer,  or  log.  B — log.  b ; and  in  any  other  de- 
gree of  heat,  would  be  greater  or  lefs  in  proportion  as  the 
rarity  of  the  air  was  greater  or  lefs  than  in  the  fixed  tempe- 
rature ; or  greater  or  lefs,  by  -j-fyth  Part  °f  the  whole, 
for  every  degree  of  the  thermometer  reckoned  from  the 
fixed  temperature  165:  and  confequently  the  height  of 
the  place  would  be  expreffed  generally  in  French  toifes 
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by  this  formula,  viz.  log.  B — log.  b + log.  B 

G — 1 64  , n 1 z , C — i6f 

i = log.  B— log.  0x1  + 1_. 


- log 
The  re 


215  215 

du&ion  of  this  formula  to  Englifh  meafure  and  to  the  feale 

of. 


BAROMETER 


of  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer,  is  performed  by  the  afironomer 
royal  (Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  lxiv.  p.  162),  in  the  following  man- 
ner. The  French  foot  is  to  the  Englifh  foot  as  1.06575  to 
I (Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  lviii.  p.  526)  ; and  the  Fahrenheit’s 
point  of  freezing  is  32,  and  that  of  boiling  water  212,  hav- 
ing an  interval  of  180  degrees.  But  M.  De  Luc’s  point  of 
boiling  water  or  80  was  marked  when  the  barometer  was  at 
27  French  inches,  that  being  its  mean  height  at  Geneva  ; 
but  our  Englifh  workmen  mark  the  fame  point  on  Fahren- 
heit’s fcale,  when  the  barometer  {lands  at  30  inches,  which 
is  equal  to  28  inches  1.8  lines  French  meafure,  or  13.8  lines 
higher  than  M.  De  Luc’s  barometer,  when  he  adjufted  the 
point  of  boiling  water  on  his  thermometer ; and  it  is  well 
known,  that  the  heat  of  boiling  water  varies  with  the 
weight  of  the  atmofphere.  M.  De  Luc  from  his  experi- 
ments inferred,  that  an  increafe  of  one  line  in  the  height  of 
the  barometer  ratfes  the  mercury  of  the  thermometer,  placed 
in  boiling  water,  xf-^th  part  of  the  interval  between  the 
freezing  point  and  that  of  boiling  water,  though  the  rule 
will  not  apply  to  large  variations  of  the  barometer  occafion- 
ed  by  very  great  heights  above  the  earth’s  furface.  The 
change  of  the  boiling  point  in  Fahrenheit’s  fcale  comfpond- 
ing  to  a change  of  one  line  in  the  barometer,  will  be 
= 0.16;  and  therefore  ij.Slines  willproduceo.16  x 13.8  = 2.2 
degrees  of  Fahrenheit’s  fcale;  and  a thermometer,  whole 
point  of  boiling  water  was  marked  212,  when  the  barometer 
Rood  at  30  Englifh  inches  = 28  inches  1.8  lines  French 
meafure,  will,  when  the  barometer  defcends  to  27  French 
inches,  fink  2.2  degrees  in  boding  water,  or  to  209.8  or  in 
round  numbers  to  210  degrees,  which  is  dillant  only  178 
from  32  the  point  of  freezing.  Hence  it  appears  that  an 
extent  of  8o°  of  M.  De  Luc’s  thermometer  correfponds  to 
an  extent  of  178  of  our  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer;  and  pil  - 
ing F for  the  degrees  of  this  thermometer,  correfponding 
to  C of  M.  De  Luc’s,  we  fliall  have  C : F —32  ::  80  : 178, 
and  C — F — 32  x which,  fubRituted  in  M.  De  Luc’s 


formula,  gives  log.  B — log.  3 x 1 + 


C—  i6i 


2 '5 


-=  3°g.  B 


log.  b x 1 + 


F — 32  X -Sy-J  — l6| 


2 r5 


log.  B — log,  b 


X x +■ 


80 


178  X 215 


F — 32 


ils  1 6-7.5  = l°g-  B — log. 


x 1 + 


F — 69.27 


F — 32  — 37.27  = log.  B — log.  b x 1 + 
478.38 


„ „ in  French  toifes.  To  reduce  thefe  to  our  En- 

478.38 

glilh  fathoms  of  6 feet  each,  multiply  the  above  exprefiion 
by  1.06575,  and  we  (hall  have 


Log.  B — log.  b X I + 


F — 69.27 
478. 38 


Log.  B — log.  b x 409.11  + F x 


- x 1.06575  = 
1.06575 


478.38 


Log.  B — log.  b X 
= log.  B — log.  b x 


409.11  4 


I-  F 


448-87 

409  + F 
449 


or,  in  round  numbers. 


log.  B — log.  3 X 1 + 


F 


40 


which  expreffes  the  height  between  the  two  fta- 

44? 

tions  in  Englifh  fathoms. 

In  thefe  expreffions  B and  b denote  htights  01  the  baro- 


meter, at  the  lower  and  higher  Rations,  corre&ed  for  the 
difference  of  heat  between  a fixed  temperature,  viz.  '^th  of 
the  interval  between  freezing  and  boiling  water,  and  the 
prefent  heat,  indicated  by  the  thermometer  attached  to  the 
barometer  at  each  llation  : but  it  will  be  fufficient,  and 
more  convenient,  to  correct  one  barometer  for  the  difference 
of  the  heat  of  the  two.  Suppofe  then  the  upper  barometer 
is  to  be  corrected,  to  reduce  it  to  the  temperature  of  the 
lower  one,  and  that  b fignifies  the  height  of  this  baro- 
meter, as  obfervcd  and  not  c rredted  ; the  correction,  from 
what  has  been  already  faid,  if  we  call  D the  difference  of 
height  of  the  thermometer  attached  to  the  barometer  at 
the  two  Rations,  e.  g.  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  hill,  will 

be  i — =,  as  the  thermometer  Hands  higheft  at  the  lower 
5 4 xv  , 

or  upper  Ration ; and  the  upper  barometer  corre&ed,  in- 

Read  of  b,  will  be  b + — — , which  fubRituted  in  the  for- 
54K 


mula,  gives  log.  B— log.  (3  + 


D 3 


A 


54  K ) 


X I +- 


F-40 

449 


But 


the  correction,  on  account  of  the  difference  of  heat  of  the 
barometer  at  the  two  Rations,  may  be  reduced  to  a more 
eafy  exprefiion,  in  which  the  variable  quantity  3,  the  height 
of  the  upper  barometer,  (hall  not  appear.  The  fluxion  of  a 
logarithm  is  to  the  fluxion  of  its  natural  number  as  the 
modulus  of  the  fyftem  to  the  natural  number;  and  4343 
is  the  modulus  of  the  common  logarithms,  when  the 
four  places,  next  the  index  or  chara&erifiic,  are 
taken  as  whole  numbers,  infiead  of  decimals,  which  is 
meant  to  be  done  in  the  ufe  of  the  preceding  formula. 
D 3 

Confcquentiy  — — - bung  very  fmall  with  refpeCl  ta 


3, 


fhall 


54K 
have  variation 


of  log.  3 : variation  of  3 = 


( — — ) ::  4343  : 3 very  nearly,  and  hence  variation  of  log. 
D3 
54K 
+ 0.452  D. 


J+K 

+ 


4143  , 434.3  D 

( b _±  54K. 

Hence  long.  ( 3 HR 


= (putting  Iv=  178) 
D 3 


54K 


l = 3og  ^±°-4j2D  ; 


which,  being  fubRituted  in  the  above  formula,  will  give  the 
difference  of  height  of  the  two  Rations,  in  Englifh  fathoms, 
in  a more  convenient  exprefiion,  viz.  log.  B — log. 3 + 0.453 


D X I + 


F- 


449 


where  the  upper  fign,  — , is  to  be 


ufed,  when  the  thermometer  of  the  barometer  is  hightfl  at 
the  lower  Ration,  and  the  lower  fign,  +,  is  to  be  ufed, 
when  the  faid  thermometer  is  lowefi  at  the  lower  Ration. 
When  F,  the  height  of  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer,  is  lefs 

p1 4Q 

than  40®,  -j 2 — , becoming  negative  or  fubtra&ive, 

4.49  . ... 

muR  be  accordingly  applied  in  the  calculation.  In  the 
foregoing  formula,  B denotes  the  obferved  altitude  of  the 
barometer  at  the  lower  Ration,  and  3 that  at  the  upper 
Ration  ; log.  B and  log.  3 denote  their  logarithms  taken 
out  of  the  common  tables,  by  affuming  the  four  firR  figures, 
next  following  the  index,  as  whole  numbers,  and  con- 
fidering  the  three  remaining  figures  to  the  right  hand, 
as  decimals  ; D iigniiiea  the  difference  of  height  of  Fahren- 
heit’s thermometer,  attached  to  the  barometer  at  the  top 
and  bottom  of  the  hill  ; and  E fignifies  the  mean  of  the  two 
heights  of  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer,  expofed  freely  for  a 
few  minutes  to  the  open  air  in  the  fiiade,  at  the  top  and 
bottom  of  the  hill. 
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The  formula,  for  the  meafure  of  heights,  may  be  adapted 
to  thermometers  of  particular  fcales,  for  the  convenience  of 
calculation  ; but  the  fcales  will  be  different  from  thofe  of 
M.  De  Luc.  The  thermometer  attached  to  the  barometer, 
will  be  bed  divided  with  the  interval  between  freezing  and 
boiling  water,  confiding  of  81.4  degrees  ( = 180  x -452 ) » 
the  freezing  point  may  be  marked  o,  and  the  point  of  boil- 
ing water  will  be  81.4  ; for  then,  if  the  difference  of  height 
of  this  thermometer,  at  the  two  dations,  be  called  d,  we 
/hall  have  d — 0.452  x D,  for  d : D ::  81.4:  180  :: 
O 452  : 1,  and  the  number  of  degrees  expreffed  by  d will 
ihew  immediately  the  correction  for  the  difference  of  heat 
of  the  two  barometers.  If  the  thermometer,  defigned  to 
fhew  the  temperature  of  the  air,  be  divided  with  the  inter- 
val between  freezing  and  boiling  water  = 200,  and  the 
freezing  point  be  marked  — 9,  and  the  boiling  point  + 191, 
and  the  heights  of  this  thermometer,  at  the  two  dations, 

F — 40  G*f  1 G -j- 1 

be  called  G and  I,  we  fliall  have — = = • 

449  2x500  1000 

For  F— -40  = F — 32  — 8 is  the  height  of  Fahrenheit’s 
thermometer, reckoned  fromeight  degrees  above  freezing, and 

E--32  — 8 

jl 40  : c;oo  ::  180  : 200  ::  8 : o,  and  the  fraction 

.449 

increafing  both  the  numerator  and  denominator  in  the 

• r , F-.32-8  X 

ratio  or  44Q  to  <00,  will  become  = = 

5°° 

becaufe  — + 9 


F— 3 ^ HI— 9 _ G + I _ G + I 

2x500  xooo 


5 00 
449  ’ 


Hence,  if  the  thermometer  of  the  baro- 


500 

= F— 32  x 

*H-y 

meter  has  the  freezing  point  marked  o,  and  the  point  of 
boiling  water  81.4,  and  the  difference  of  its  height,  at  the 
two  dations,  be  called  d ; and  the  thermometer  for  meafur- 
ing  the  temperature  of  the  air  be  divided  with  the  interval 
of  200  between  the  freezing  point  and  that  of  boiling  wa- 
ter, and  the  fird  be  marked  — 9,  and  the  latter  + 191, 
and  the  degrees,  (hewn  by  this,  at  the  two  dations,  be 
called  G and  I ; the  formula  that  will'  give  the  height  of 
the  upper  dation  above  the  lower  one,  in  Englidi  fathoms, 

Q_|_l 

will  be  log.  B — log.  b + d x 1 4 , which  multiplied 

IOOO 

by  6,  will  give  the  height  in  Englidi  feet.  It  is  to  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  4-  r/,  or  — d,  is  to  be  ufed,  as  the  thermometer, 
attached  to  the  barometer,  is  highed  at  the  lower  or  upper 
Jlation  ; and  if  G and  I (hould  happen  to  fall  below  o of 
the  fcale,  or  to  be  fubtraftive,  they  mud  be  applied  accord- 
ingly in  the  calculation. 

The  rules,  expreffed  in  the  above  formula,  will  be  in  com- 
mon language  as  follows  : 

T.  The  rule  adapted  to  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer  is  this. 

Take  the  difference  of  the  tabular  logarithms  of  the  ob- 
ferved  heights  of  the  barometer  at  the  two  flations,  corTider- 
ing  the  lour  fird  figures,  exclufively  of  the  index,  as  whole 
numbers,  and  the  three  remaining  figures  to  the  right  as 
decimals,  and  fubtraiff  or  add  -A54cth  part  of  the  difference  of 
the  altitude  of  the  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer,  attached  to 
the  barometer  at  the  two  dations,  according  as  it  was  highed 
at  the  lower  or  upper  dation  : thus  you  will  have  the 
height  of  the  upper  dation  above  the  lower  in  English 
fathoms  nearly.  This  is  to  be  corrected  in  the  following 
manner  : fay,  as  449  is  to  the  difference  of  the  mean  alti- 
tude of  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer,  expofed  to  the  air  at  the 
two  dations,  from  40°,  lo  is  the  height  of  the  upper  dation 


found  nearly  to  the  eomt&ion  of  the  fame  ; which,  adde) 
or  fubtraded,  according  as  the  mean  altitude  of  Fahren- 
heit’s thermometer  was  higher  or  lower  than  40°,  will  give 
the  true  height  of  the  upper  dation  above  the  lower,  in 
Englilh  fathoms,  and  multiplied  by  6 in  Enulifh  feet. 

II.  The  rule  adapted  to  two  thermometers  of  particular 
fcales  is  as  follows.  Take  the  difference  of  the  tabular  lo. 
garithms  of  the  obferved  heights  of  the  barometer,  at  the 
two  dations,  confidering  the  four  fird  figures,  exclpfively  of 
the  index,  as  whole  numbers,  and  the  three  remaining  figures 
to  the  right  as  decimals;  and  fubtratf  or  add  the  difference 
of  the  thermometer  of  a particular  fcale,  attached  to  the 
barometer,  at  the  two  dations,  according  as  it  was  highed 
at  the  lower  or  upper  dation,  and  you  will  have  the  height 
of  the  upper  ftjition  above  the  lower  one,  in  Engliih  fathoms 
neatly  ; fubjeft  to  the  following  corrtdlion  : fay,  as  icoo 
is  to  the  fum  of  the  altitudes  of  the  thermometer  of  a parti, 
cular  fcale,  expofed  to  the  air  at  both  dations,  fo  is  the 
height  of  the  upper  dation  above  the  lower,  found  nearly, 
to  the  correction  of  the  fame  ; which,  added  or  fubtradled, 
according  as  the  fum  of  the  altitudes  of  the  thermometers, 
expofed  to  the  air,  is  pofitive  or  negative,  will  give  the 
true  height  of  the  upper  dation  above  the  lower  in  Englidi 
fathoms,  and  multiplied  by  6,  in  Englidi  feet.  Dr.  Horf- 
ley,  the  prefent  bilhop  of  St.  Afaph,  has  given  a compa- 
rifon  of  M.  De  Luc’s  rules  with  theory,  reduced  them  to 
Englidi  meafures  of  length,  and  adapted  them  to  Fahren- 
heit’s fcale  of  the  thermometer,  and  added  tables  and  pre- 
cepts for  expediting  the  practical  application  of  them  in 
the  Phi!.  Tranf.  vol.  lxiv.  p.  214.  See  Atmofpherical  Lo- 
garithmic, and  Fixed  Points  of  Thermometers. 

The  feene  of  M.  De  Luc’s  fird  obfervations  was  mount 
Saleve,  near  Geneva.  Here  he  feledled  15  dations  at  dif- 
ferent elevations ; and  the  following  table  abdra&ed  and 
abridged  from  his  minute  details  ( Recherches,  &c.  vol.  ii. 
p.  213,  &c.)  Ihews  the  refult  of  his  operations  ; 


Stations, 

Heights  by 

■N 

umber  of 

Mean  heights  by 

Levelling, 
feet,  inches; 

Obfervations. 

the  barometer, 
feet. 

I - 

216 

2 

- 

12 

230! 

2 

428 

10 

- 

3 3 

- 

435tt 

3 - 

586 

- 

3 3 

- 

593tt 

4 - 

728 

8 

7 

21 

- 

73  2t 

5 - 

917 

8 

- 

24 

- 

939^ 

6 - 

1218 

- 

27 

- 

122 1 -/T 

7 - 

T420 

. 

- 

23 

- 

*4384f 

8 - 

i8co 

6 

- 

17 

- 

1 798tV 

9 ■ 

1965 

3 

- 

17 

- 

3962 XT 

10  - 

22 1 1 

- 

17 

- 

22  JO^r 

j 1 - 

233.3 

1 7 

- 

233 3xV 

12  - 

2582 

4 

- 

16 

- 

258j  I S- 

The  lated  and  mod  accurate  experiments  and  obferva- 
tions relating  to  this  fubjecf,  are  thole  of  fir  George  Shuck- 
burgh,  and  general  Roy.  In  order  to  render  the  method  of 
meafuring  altitudes  by  the  barometer  more  perfect,  it  is 
neceffary  to  afeertain  byappropriate  experimentstheexpanfion 
of  mercury  by  any  increafe  of  temperature,  and  alfo  the 
expa.nfion  of  air  by  the  fame,  or  by  any  change  of  tempe- 
rature ; and  alfo  the  variations  to  which  its  eladicity  is  fubjedf. 

It  has  been  already  dated,  that  M.  De  Luc  edimates  the 
expanfion  of  quickfilver,  between  the  temperatures  of  melt- 
ing ice  and  boiling  water,  ‘to  be  exaftly  6 French  lines,  or 
.55287 5 decimal  parts  of  an  Englifh  inch.  But  he  fuppofed 
the  barometer  to  dand  at  27  Fr.  inches,  or  28.77525  Eng. 
inches ; whereas,  if  it  had  dood  at  30  inches,  it  would  have 
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been  •55555f5»  beeaufe  the  expanfion  is  proportional  to  the 
length  of  the  column.  It  has  alfo  been  (hewn,  that  M.  De 
Luc’s  boiling  point  is  2.2°  lower  than  that  of  Engiilh  ther- 
mometers, reducing  it  to  209.8  of  Fahrenheit,  and  making 
the  interval  between  freezing  and  boiling  only  i 77.8  degrees. 
Hence  the  expanfion  >555556  muff  be  augmented  in  the 
proportion  of  177.8  to  180,  which  gives  for  the  total 
.5624297  or  .56243,  on  a difference  of  temperature  of  1800. 
Thus  the  expanfion  for  each  degree,  fiuppofing  it  to  be 
arithmetical,  or  uniformly  the  fame  in  all  parts  of  the  fcale, 
will  be  .00312461.  But  from  information  communicated 
by  M.  De  Luc  to  general  Roy,  it  appears  that  the  differ- 
ence of  temperature  in  his  experiments  amounted  to  about 
310  of  Reaumur,  or  720  of  Fahrenheit,  above  freezing; 
and  therefore  .003x24.61  x 72  = .225  nearly  will  denote 
the  rate  of  expanfion,  from  which  he  deduced  that  for 
1 8o°. 

The  experiments  of  general  Roy  for  afeertaining  the  ex- 
panfion of  mercury  are  minutely  detailed  in  the  Phil.  Tranf. 
vol.  lxvii.  p.  659 — 682.  He  expofed  30  inches  of  mercury, 
fuftained  in  a barometer  by  the  atmofphere,  in  a nice  ap- 
paratus, by  which  it  could  be  made  of  one  uniform  tempe- 
rature, through  its  whole  length  ; and  he  rioted  the  expan- 
fions  of  it  in  decimals  of  an  inch.  The  refult  appears  in  the 
following  table  ; of  which  the  fit'll  column  exprefics  the  tem- 
perature by  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer,  the  iecond  column 
expreffes  the  bulk  of  the  mercury  in  confequtnce  of  its  ex- 
panfion, and  the  third  column  fhews  the  expanfion  of  one 
inch  of  mercury  for  an  increafe  of  one  degree  in  the  adjoin- 
ing temperatures. 

Table  I. 


Temp. 

Bulk  of  $ 

Expan.  f®r  x° 

2 12° 

3°-5l]7 

0.0000763 

202 

30.4SSS 

0.0000787 

192 

30.4652 

0.00008x0 

182 

30.4409 

0.0000833 

X72 

3°4159 

0.0000857 

162 

30.3902 

0.00008S0 

L5 2 

303638 

0.0000903 

142 

3°-336? 

0.00,00923 

!32 

30.5090 

0.0000943 

122 

30.2S07 

0.0000963 

I 12 

O 

O-i 

CO 

0.0000983 

102 

30.2223 

0.0001003 

92 

30. 1922 

0.0001023 

82 

30.16x5 

0.0001043 

73 

30.1302 

0.0001063 

62 

30.0984 

0.0001077 

52 

30.0661 

0.0001093 

42 

30.0333 

0.0001 1 10 

33 

30.0000 

O.COOI  T2  7 

22 

29.9662 

0.0001 I43 

12 

29.93 19 

0 oooi 160 

2 

29.897 1 

0.00001 77 

0 

29.8901 

By  this  table  the  obferved  height  of  the  mercury  may 
be  reduced  to  what  it  would  have  been  if  it  were  of  the 
temperature  32.  Suppofe  that  the  mercurial  height  is  ob- 
served to  be  29,2,  and  that  the  temperature  of  the  mercury 


is  720;  fay  30.1302  : 30  ;;  29  3 ; 29.0738,  which  would 
be  che  true  meafure  of  the  denfity  of  the  a:r  of  the  ftandard 
temperature.  In  order  to  obtain  the  exact  temperature  of  the 
mercury,  the  obfervation  fhould  be  made  by  a thermometer 
attached  to  the  frame  of  the  barometer,  that  it  may  warm 
and  cool  along  with  it.  This,  however,  may  be  done,  with 
fufficient  accuracy,  without  a table  ; as  the  expanfion  of  an 
inch  of  mercury  for  one  degree  decreafes  very  nearly 
part  in  each  fucceeding  degree.  If  therefore  we  take  from 
the  expanfion  at  320  its  thoufandth  part  for  each  degree 
of  any  range  above  it,  we  obtain  a mean  rate  of  expanfion 
for  that  range.  When  the  obferved  temperature  of  the 
mercury  is  below  320,  this  correction  mull  be  added , in 
order  to  obtain  the  mean  expanfion.  This  rule  will  be 
more  exact  if  we  ftippofe  the  expanfion  at  3 2°  to  be 
0.0001127,  as  in  the  table.  Then,  by  multiplying  the 
mercurial  height  by  this  expanfion,  we  obtain  the  correction 
to  be  fultraSed  or  added  as  the  temperature  of  the  mercury 
was  above  or  below  320.  Thus,  in  the  former  example  of 
720,  take  40,  the  excels  of  720  above  320,  from  0.0001 127, 
and  we  have  0.0001087.  Multiply  this  by  40,  and  we 
have  the  whole  expanfion  of  one  inch  of  mercury 
o. 004348.  Multiply  the  inches  of  mercurial  height,  viz. 
29.2  by  this  expanfion,  and  we  have  for  the  correction 
<5. 12696  ; which,  fubtraCted  from  the  obferved  height, 
leaves  29.07304,  differing  from  the  exaCt  quantity  lefs  than 
the  thoufandth  part  of  an  inch.  This  correction  may  be 
made  by  another  procefs,  (till  more  fimple  ; or  by  multiply- 
ing the  obferved  height  of  the  mercury  by  the  difference 
of  its  temperature  from  320,  and  cutting  off  four  cyphers 
before  the  decimals  of  the  mercurial  height:  and  this  me* 
thod  will  feldom  err  one  hundredth  of  an  inch.  Having 
thu3  corrected  the  oblcrved  mercurial  heights  by  reducing 
them  to  what  they  would  have  been  if  the  mercury  had 
been  of  the  ftandard  temperature,  the  logarithms  of  the 
corrected  heights  are  taken  ; and  their  difference,  multiplied 
by  10000,  will  give  the  difference  of  elevations,  in  Englifh. 
fathoms.  Another  method  of  applying  this  correction, 
more  expeditious,  and  not  lefs  accurate,  is  as  follows.  As 
the  difference  of  the  logarithms  of  the  mercurial  heights  is- 
the  meafure  of  the  ratio  of  thofe’  heights,  fo  like  wife  the 
difference  of  the  logarithms  of  the  obferved  and  corrected 
heights  at  any  ftatian  is  the  meafure  of  the  ratio  of  thsfe 
heights  ; and,  therefore,  this  laft  difference  of  the  logarithms 
is  the  meafure  of  the  correction  of  this  ratio.  But  the  ob- 
ferved height  is  to  the  corrected  height  as  1 to  x. 000 102  ; 
and  the  logarithm  of  this  ratio,  or  the  difference  of  the  loga- 
rithms of  1 and  1. coo  1 02,  is  0.0000444.  This  is  the  cor- 
rection for  each  degree  by  which  the  temperature  of  the 
mercury  differs  from  32.  Therefore  multiply  0.0000444  by 
the  difference  of  the  mercurial  temperatures  from  32,  and 
the  products  will  be  the  corrections  of  the  refpeClive  loga- 
rithms. The  following  ntrthod  of  applying  the  logarithmic 
correction  is  more  ealy  than  the  former.  The  correction 
will  only  be  neceffiry,  when  the  temperatures  at  the  two 
ftations  are  different,  and  it  will  be  proportional  to  this  dif- 
ference. Therefore,  if  the  difference  of  the  mercurial 
temperatures  be  multiplied  by  0.0000444,  the  product  will 
be  the  correction  required  on  the  difference  of  the  loga- 
rithms of  the  mercurial  heights.  Moreover,  fince  the  dif- 
ferences of  the  logarithms  of  the  mercurial  heights  are  alfo 
the  differences  of  elevation  in  Englifh  fathoms,  it  follows, 
that  the  correction  is  alfo  a difference  of  elevation  in  Eug- 
li(h  fathoms ; or  that  the  correction  for  one  degree  of 
difference  of  mercurial  temperature  is  -j%tj4c3-  of  a fathom 
*=32  inches  = 2 feet  S inches.  This  correction  of  2.8  for 
every  degree  of  difference  of  temperature  muff  be  fnb- 
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trailed  from  the  elevation  found  by  the  general  rule,  when 
the  mercury  at  the  upper  ftafon  is  colder  than  that  at  the 
lower.  For  in  this  cafe  the  mercurial  column  at  the  upper 
ftation  will  appear  too  fhort,  and  the  preffure  of  the  atmo- 
fphere  too  fmall ; fo  that  the  elevation  in  the  atmofphere 
will  appear  greater  thin  it  really  is.  Co'nfequently  the 
rule  for  this  correction  will  be  to  multiply  0.0000444  by  the 
degrees  of  difference  between  the  mercurial  temperatures  at 
the  two  ftations,  a-d  to  add  or  fubtradf  the  product  from 
the  elevation  found  by  the  general  rule,  according  as  the 
mercury  at  the  upper  itatinn  is  hotter  or  colder  than  that  at 
the  lower.  If  the  expanfion  he  confidered  as  variable,  the 
logarithmic  difference  correfponding  to  this  expanfion  for 
the  mean  temperature  of  the  two  barometers  may  be  taken. 
Thefe  logarithmic  differences  are  contained  in  the  following 
table,  carried  as  far  as  1120,  beyond  which  it  is  not  pro- 
bable that  any  obfervati«ns  wid  be  made.  The  number  for 
each  temperature  is  the  difference  between  the  logarithms  of 
30  inches,  of  the  temperature  32,  and  of  30  inches  expanded 
by  that  temperature. 


Table  IT. 


Temp. 

Log.  diff. 

Dec.  of 
Fath. 

Ft.  In. 

I I 2° 

0 0000427 

.427 

2.7 

102 

0.0000436 

•4  36 

2.7 

92 

0.0000444 

■444 

2.8 

82 

0.0000453 

•453 

2.9 

72 

0.0000460 

.460 

2.9 

62 

0.0000468 

.468 

2.10 

52 

0.0000475 

■475 

2.10 

42 

0.0000482 

.482 

2.1 1 

32 

0.0000489 

.4S9 

2. IX 

22 

0.0000497 

•497 

3.0 

I 2 
O 

0.0000504 

•5°4 

3-° 

Sir  George  S:  uckburgh  has  given  the  following  tabl? 
for  the  txpanfi  n of  mercury  by  heat. 


Table  III. 


Degr. 
of  the 

Height  of  the  Barometer  in  inches 

• 

[Term. 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

i2 

1 

' 2.0 

2.1 

2.2 

2-3 

2.4 

2.5 

2.6 

2.7 

2.8 

2.9 

3-o 

3-i 

3-2 

2 

4 1 

4-3 

4-5 

4-7 

4.9 

5-' 

5-3 

5-5 

5-7 

5-9 

6.1 

6-3 

6.5 

3 

6. 1 

6.4 

6.7 

7.0 

7-3 

7.6 

7-9 

8.2 

8.5 

8.8 

9.1 

9-4 

9-7 

4 

8.1 

8-5 

8.9 

9-3 

9-7 

10. 1 

10.5 

I 1.0 

11.4 

11  8 

12.2 

12.6 

1 2.0 

v/ 

5 

10. 1 

10.6 

1 i.r 

ti  6 

12. 1 

12.7 

13.2 

13-7 

14.2 

H-7 

15. 2 

15-7 

16.2 

6 

12.2 

1 2.8 

13.4 

14.0 

14.6 

15.2 

15.S 

16.4 

17.0 

17.6 

18.2 

18.8 

195 

7 

14.2 

I4-9 

15.6 

16.3 

17.0 

17.7 

18.4 

19.2 

19. 8 

20.6 

21.3 

22.0 

22.7 

8 

16.2 

17.0 

17.8 

18.6 

19.4 

20.2 

21.0 

2 1 .9 

22.7 

23-5 

24-3 

25.2 

25.9 

9 

18.2 

19.2 

20.1 

21.0 

2 1.9 

22.8 

23.7 

24.6 

25.6 

26  5 

27.4 

28.3 

29.2 

10 

20.3 

21.3 

22-3 

23-3 

24.3 

25-3 

26.3 

27-4 

28  4 

29.4 

3°-4 

3i-4 

32-4 

11 

22.3 

33*4 

24-5 

2 5.6 

26.7 

27.8 

28.9 

30.1 

31.2 

32-3 

33-4 

34-5 

35-6 

12 

24'3 

25.6 

26.8 

280 

29.2 

30.4 

31.6 

32-9 

34-i 

35-3 

36-5 

37-6 

38-9 

13 

26.3 

27.7 

29.0 

3° -3 

31.6 

32-9 

34-2 

35*6 

369 

38.2 

39-5 

40.8 

42.1 

- 14 

28.4 

29.8 

31.2 

32.6 

34'° 

35-4 

36.8 

38-4 

39-8 

41.2 

42.6 

43-9 

45‘4 

>5 

30.4 

3-r-9 

33  4 

34  9 

36.4 

37-9 

39-4 

41. 1 

42.6 

44.1 

45.6 

47.1 

48.6 

16 

32-4 

34-i 

35-6 

37-2 

38.8 

40 .5 

42.0 

43-8 

45-4 

47 .0 

48.6 

5°-3 

51.8 

17 

34-5 

36.2 

37-9 

39-6 

41.3 

43-o 

44-7 

46.6 

48-3 

50.0 

5 1 -7 

53-4 

55  1 

18 

36.5 

38.3 

40.1 

41.9 

43-7 

45-5 

47-3 

49-3 

51. 1 

529 

54-7 

56*5 

58-3 

19 

3S.5 

40-5 

42'3 

44.2 

46.1 

48.1 

49.9 

52.1 

S4-° 

55-9 

57-8 

59-7 

61.6 

20 

' 40.6 

42.6 

44-6 

46.6 

48.6 

50.6 

52.6 

54.8 

56.8 

58.8 

60.8 

63.8 

64.9 

21 

42.6 

44-7 

46.8 

48.9 

51.0 

53-2 

55-2 

57-5 

59.6 

61.7 

63-8 

65.9 

68.1 

22 

44.6 

46.9 

49.1 

51-3 

53  5 

55-7 

57  9 

60.3 

62.5 

64.7 

66.9 

69.0 

71.4 

23 

46.6 

49.0 

51-3 

53  6 

55-9 

58.2 

60.5 

63.0 

65-3 

67.6 

69.9 

72.2 

74.6 

24 

48.6 

53-5 

559 

58.3 

60.8 

63.1 

65.8 

68.2 

70.6 

73-° 

75*4 

77.8 

25. 

5°-7 

53.2 

55-8 

58.2 

60.7 

63.2 

65- 7 

68.5 

7 r.o 

73-5 

76.0 

78-5 

81. 1 

26 

52-7 

554 

58.0 

60.5 

63.1 

65.8 

68.3 

71.2 

73 -8 

76.4 

79.0 

81.6 

84-3 

27 

54-7 

57-5 

60.3 

62.9 

65.6 

68.3 

71.0 

74.0 

76,7 

79-4 

82.1 

84.8 

8/.5 

28 

56.8 

59-6 

62.5 

65.2 

68.0 

70.8 

73.6 

76.7 

79-5 

82.3 

8 3.1 

87.9 

90.7 

29 

58.8 

61.8 

64.7 

67.5 

70.4 

73 -3 

76.2 

79-5 

82.4 

85-3 

88.2 

91. 1 

94.1 

3° 

60. S 

6.3-9 

66.9 

69.9 

72.8 

75  9 

78.9 

82. 2 

85.2 

88.2 

91 .2 

94.1 

97-3 

3i 

62.8 

66. 0 

69.  j 

72.2 

7 5-2 

78.4 

81.5 

84.9 

88.0 

91. 1 

94.2 

97-4 

100.5 

32 

64.8 

68.2 

71.4 

74.6 

77-7 

81.0 

84.2 

87.7 

90.9 

94.1 

973 

100.5 

103.8 

33 

66. 9 

70.3 

73  -6 

76.9 

80.1 

83.5 

S6.8 

90.4 

93-7 

97.0 

joc  .3 

103.6 

107.0 

3 4 

68.9 

72.4 

75-8 

79.2 

82.5 

86.1 

89.4 

93-2 

9 6.6 

100.0 

103.4 

106.7 

110.3 

35 

70.9 

74-5 

78.0 

81.5 

84.0 

88.6 

92.0 

95 -9 

99  4 

102.9 

106.4 

109.9 

f 13  5 

36 

73-o 

76.7 

80.2 

83. S 

86.4 

91.1 

94.6 

98.6 

102.2 

105.8 

109.4 

1 13. 1 

116.8 

3-7 

75.0 

78.8 

82.5 

86.2 

88.9 

9 3-6 

97-3 

101.4 

JO5.I 

108.8 

112.5 

1 16.2 

1 20.C 

38 

77-0 

80.9 

84.7 

88.5 

9'-3 

96.2 

99.9 

104. 1 

I07.9 

1 11. 7 

11 5-5 

1193 

123.2 

39 

79.0 

83.1 

86.9 

90.8 

93-7 

98.7 

102.5 

106.9 

1 10.8 

114.7 

118.6 

122.5 

126.5 

i 

81. 1 

85.2 

89.2 

93 -2 

97.2 

101.2 

105. 2 

109.6 

1 13.6 

117.6 

121.6 

125.6 

129.7  _ 
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Sir  George  Sliuckburgh,  in  his  barometrical  obfervations, 
reckoned  the  equation  for  the  expanlion  of  mercury 
= .00323  of  an  inch  for  every  degree  of  Fahrenheit’s  ther- 
mometer in  a column  of  30  inches,  inftead  of  .00312  ufed  by 
M.  De  Luc  : but  this  difference,  he  fays,  will  not  occafion 
an  alteration  in  the  re  fu1.  t of  any  one  of  his  obfervations  of 
more  than  5 inches  ; and  he  confiders  it  as  of  no  account. 
In  another  part  of  the  fame  paper  (Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  lxvii. 
p.  567),  he  eitimates  this  equation,  al'ovving  .00042  for  the 
efLCl:  of  the  expanfion  of  glafs  for  i°  upon  a column  of  30 
inches,  at  -00304  of  an  inch  for  each  degree,  when  the 
barometer  Hands  at  30  inches.  He  adds  that  there  is 
ground  for  the  fufpicion,  that  the  expanfion  of  mercury  is 
not  dircftly  as  the  heat  (hewn  by  the  barometer,  but  in  a 
ratio  fomewhat  different  ; owing,  as  he  conceives,  to  fome 
of  the  mercury  being  converted  into  an  elaftic  vapour  in  the 
vacuum  that  takes  place  at  the  top  of  the  Torricellian  tube, 
which  preffes  upon  the  column  of  mercury  and  thus  coun- 
teracts in  a-fmail  degree  the  expanfion  from  heat.  It  does 
not,  however,  appear  to  be  a confiderable  quant’ty,  not 
amounting  to  above  ,J6th  of  the  whole  expanfion  in  a range 
of  40°  of  temperature.  General  Roy  was  incommoded  in 
his  experiments  by  the  alternate  expanfion  and  condeniation 
of  the  elaffic  vapour  contained  in  the  upper  part  of  his  tube. 
Lord  Charles  Cavendifh  found  the  difference  between  the 
expanfion  of  mercury  and  glafs,  from  1800  of  heat,  to  be 
.469.  And  taking  into  the  account  Mr.  Smeatcn’s  dila- 
tation of  glafs,  the  total  expanfion  of  30  inches  of  mercury, 
fays  general  Koy,  will  be  .544,  which  gives  a rate  of  tx- 
panfion  of  only  .003022  for  each  degree.  Phil.  Tranf. 
vol.  lxvii.  p.  671.  673.  678. 

After  all,  there  will  be  a difference  in  the  fpecific  gravity 
of  the  mercury  that  is  ufed,  which  will  occafion  irregu'ari- 
ties  that  are  not  eafily  obviated.  Mercury  has  been  thought 
fufficiently  pure  for  a barometer,  when  it  is  fo  far  cleared 
of  all  calcinable  matter  as  not  to  drag  or  fully  the  tube. 
Neverthelefs  in  this  (late  it  may  contain  a confiderable  por- 
tion of  other  metals,  particularly  of  filver,  bifmuth,  and  tin, 
which  will  diminifh  its  fpecific  gravity.  It  has  been  ob 
tained  by  revivification  from  cinnabar  of  the  fpecific  gravity 
of  14.229,  and  it  is  thought  very  fine  if  it  be  13.65.  The 
fpecific  gravity  of  the  mercury  in  the  barometers  ufed  by 
fir  George  Shuckburgh  was  13.61  with  68°  of  heat;  but 
it  is  ftldom  found  fo  heavy.  Thefe  variations  mull  affchl 
the  ultimate  refults  ; and  in  order  to  obtain  precifion,  it 
is  abfolutely  neceffary  to  know  the  denfity  of  the  mercury 
that  is  employed.  The  fubtangent  of  the  atmofpherical 
logarithmic,  or  the  height  of  the  homogeneous  atmofphere, 
will  increafe  in  the  fame  proportion  with  the  denfity  of 
the  mercury  ; and  the  elevation  correfponding  to  th  of  an 
inch  of  barometric  height  will  vary  in  the  fame  propor- 
tion. 

Another  circumftance  which  demands  attention  in  this 
bufinefs  is  the  temperature  of  the  air;  as  the  change  that 
is  p-oduced  by  heat  in  its  denfity  is  of  much  greater  moment 
than  that  of  the  mercury.  The  relative  gravity  of  the  two, 
on  which  the  f'btangent  of  the  logarithmic  curve  depends, 
and  consequently  the  unit  of  our  fcale  of  elevation,  is 
much  more  afledted  by  the  heat  of  the  air  than  by  the  heat 
of  the  mercurv.  M.  De  Luc  was  led  from  his  obfervations 
to  conclude,  that  a certain  temperature,  marked  + i6|  in 
his  fcale,  nearly  69°^  of  Fahrenheit’s,  the  difference  of 
the  logarithms  of  the  heights  of  the  mercury  in  the  baro- 
meter, at  the  upper  and  the  lower  ftations,  give  the  height 
of  the  former  of  thofe  ftations  above  the  latter  in  ioooths 
of  a French  toife ; but  that  at  every  other  temperature 
above  or  below  69®*,  a correction  of  .00223  of  the  whole 


was  to  be  added  or  fubtrafted  for  every  degree  of  the 
thermometer.  By  obfervations  dill  more  accurate,  it  has 
been  found,  that  the  temperature  at  which  the  difference  of 
the  logarithms  gives  the  height  in  Englifn  fathoms  is  320, 
and  that  the  correction  at  other  temperatures  is  .00243  of 
that  difference  for  every  degree  of  the  thermometer.  The 
manner  of  eftimating  the  temperature  of  the  air,  adopted 
in  al!  thefe  obfervations,  was  the  lame  ; an  arithmetical  mean 
was  taken  between  the  heights  of  the  thermometer,  at  the 
upper  and  lower  ftations,  and  was  fuppofed  to  be  uniformly 
diftufed  through  the  column  of  air  intercepted  between  them. 
M.  De  Luc,  however,  was  apprized  of  the  inaccuracy  of 
this  fuppofition  ; and  general  Roy,  too,  has  obfevved,  that, 
one  of  the  chief  cauLs  of  error  in  barometrical  computa- 
tion proceeds  from  the  mode  of  eftimating-  the  temperature 
of  the  column  of  air  from  that  of  its  extremities,  which 
rr.uft  be  faulty  in  proportion  as  the  height  and  difference  of 
temperature  are  great.  Indeed  ic  feldom  or  never  happens, 
that  any  particular  ftratum  of  air  is  uniformly  of  the  fame 
temperature.  It  is  commonly  much  colder  above  5 and  it 
is  alio  of  different  conftitutions.  Below  it  is  warm,  loaded 
with  vapour,  and  very  expanfible  ; above  it  is  cold,  much 
drier,  and  lefs  expanfible  both  by  its  drynefs  and  its  rarity. 
Currents  of  wind,  aifo,  are  often  difpofed  in  ftrata,  which 
retain  their  places  for  a confiderable  time  ; and  as  they 
come  from  different  regions,  are  of  different  temperatures 
and  conftitutions.  It  is  neither  certa  n that  the  whole 
intefmediate  ftratum  expands  alike,  nor  that  the  expanfion 
is  equal  in  the  different  intermediate  temperatures.  Rare 
air  expands  lefs  than  that  which  is  denfer  ; and  there  is  a 
particular  elevation  at  which  the  general  expanfion,  inftead 
of  diminifhing  the  denfity  of  the  air,  increafes  it  by  the 
fuperior  expanfion  of  that  which  is  below.  But  no  general 
rule  has  been  eftablifhed  by  which  we  can  obtain  a more 
accurate  correction  than  by  taking  the  expanfion  for  the 
mean  temperature. 

Sir  George  Shuckburgh  has  exhibited  the  refult  of 
feveral  experiments  on  the  expanfion  of  air  by  a change  of 
temperature  in  the  following  table  , where  is  feen  the  in- 
creafe in  bulk  of  1000  parts  of  air  of  the  temperature  of 
freezing  and  prefiure  of  305  inches,  by  an  addition  of  I 
degree  of  heat  in  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer. 

O 


Table  IV. 


Obfervations. 

M umber  of  de- 
grees the  air 

Expanfion  for 
1°  in  10001'ns 

was  heated. 

of  ihe  svhole 

1 

14  6 

2.30 

2.43 

2 

32  2 

2.4S 

3 

4°-3 

2-45 

Mean  from 

With  the  ^ 

4 

46.6 

2.48 

> the  firft  mano- 

firftmano- 

5 

49-7 

2 -51 

meter  2.44. 

meter, 

6 

5 1,1 

2.36 

7 

23-7 

2.24 

L 8 

13. 1 

2.3S 

_ 

r 9 

22.0 

2.50 

1 

With  ano- 

10 

28.0 

2-34 

Mean  from 

ther  ma- 

it 

21.5 

2.44 

^>the  fecond  ma- 

nometer. 

12 

30-1 

2.44 

nometer  2.42. 

ID3 

22.6 

J 

The  mean  of  thefe  two  forts  of  obfervations,  made  with 
different  inltruments,  is  2.43,  viz.  ioao  parts  of  the  air  at 
freezing  become  by  expanfion  from  i°  of  heat  equal  1002.43 
parts  or  1002.385  parts  with  the  ftandard  temperature  39°. 7. 

Whereas 


BAROM 

Whereas  M.  De  Luc’s  experiments  reduced,  give  this 
quantity  equal  1002.23  parts.  General  Roy  compared  a 
mercurial  and  an  air  thermometer,  each  of  which  was  gra- 
duated arithmetically • that  is,  the  units  of  the  fcales  were 
equal  bulks  of  mercury,  and  equal  bulks  of  air.  Their  pro- 
giefs  is  exhibited  in  the  following  table. 

TABLE  V. 


Merc. 

Diff. 

Air. 

Diff. 

212 

20 

2 1 2 .0 

17.6 

192 

20 

194.4 

18.2 

172 

20 

176.2 

18.8 

152 

20 

157-4 

19.4 

132 

20 

138.0 

20.0 

112 

20 

1 18.0 

20.8 

92 

20 

97.2 

21.6 

72 

20 

75-6 

22.6 

52 

20 

53-o 

2 1 .6 

3 2 

20 

3i-4 

20.0 

1 2 

11. 4 

As  equal  increments  of  heat  produce  equal  increments  in 
the  bulk  of  mercury,  the  differences  of  temperature  are  ex- 
prelfed  by  the  fecond  column,  and  may  be  confidered  as 
equal  ; and  the  numbers  of  the  third  column  exprefs  the 
fame  temperatures  with  tbofe  of  the  firil.  They  directly 
exprefs  the  bulks  of  the  air,  and  the  numbers  of  the  fourth 
•column  exprefs  the  differences  of  thefe  bulks.  Thefe  are 
evidently  unequal,  and  they  {hew  that  common  air  expands 
molt  of  all  when  the  temperature  is  62  nearly.  In  order  to 
determine  what  was  the  adtual  increafe  of  bulk  by  fome 
known  increafe  of  heat,  general  Roy  took  a tube  of  a 
narrow  bore,  with  a ball  at  one  end.  He  meafured  the 
capacity  of  both  the  ball  and  the  tube,  and  divided  the  tube 
into  equal  fpaces,  bearing  a determined  proportion  to  the 
•capacity  of  the  ball.  This  apparatus  was  placed  in  a long 
cylinder  filled  with  frigorific  mixtures  or  with  water,  which 
might  be  uniformly  heated  to  the  boiling  temperature,  and 
it  was  accompanied  by  a nice  thermometer.  The  expan- 
fion  of  the  air  was  meafured  by  means  of  a column  of  mer- 
cury, which  rofe  or  funk  in  the  tube.  The  tube  being  of 
a fmall  bore,  the  mercury  did  not  drop  out  of  it  ; and  the 
bore  being  chofen  as  equal  as  pofiible,  this  column  remained 
«f  an  uniform  length,  whatever  part  of  the  tube  it  chanced 
to  occupy.  By  this  contrivance  he  was  able  to  examine 
the  expanlibility  of  air  of  various  denlities.  When  the 
column  of  mercury  contained  only  a fingle  drop  or  two, 
the  air  was  nearly  ofthe  denfity  of  the  external  air.  fff  he 
wifhed  to  examine  the  expanfion  of  air  twice  or  thrice  as 
denfe,  he  ufed  a column  of  30  or  60  inches  in  length  ; and 
to  examine  the  expaniion  of  air  that  is  rarer  than  the  external 
air,  he  placed  the  tube  with  the  ball  uppermoft;  the  open 
end  palling  through  a hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  veffel  con- 
taining the  mixtures  or  water.  By  this  pofition  the  column 
of  mercury  was  hanging  in  the  tubes  fupported  by  the  pref- 
fure  of  the  atmofphere  ; and  the  elaflicity  of  the  included 
air  was  meafured  by  the  difference  between  the  fufpended 
column  and  the  common  barometer. 

The  following  table  fhews  the  expanfion  of  1000  parts  of 
air,  nearly  ol  the  common  denfity,  by  heating  it  from  o to 
212.  The  firil  column  fhews  the  height  of  the  barometer ; 
the  fecond  fhews  this  height  augmented  by  a fmall  column 
of  mercury  in  the  tube  of  the  manometer,  and  therefore  ex- 
preffes  the  denfity  o ' the  a;r  examined  in  inches  ; the  third 
•contains  the  total  expanfion  of  icoo  equal  parts  of  air  by 
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2 1 20  5 and  the  fourth  {hews  the  mean  expanfion  for  each. 

degree. 


Table  VI. 


Barom. 

Denfity 
of  Air 
examined. 

Expanfion 
of  1000  pr‘ 
by  2120. 

Expanfion 
by  i°. 

29  95 

3T-52 

4S3.89 

2.2825 

30. °7 

30. 77 

482.10 

2.2741 

29.48 

29.90 

480.74 

2.2676 

29.90 

3°-73 

485.86 

2.2918 

29  96 

30.92 

489.45 

2.3087 

29.90 

30.55 

476.04 

2 • 2 45  5 

29.95 

30.60 

487-5J 

2.2998 

30.07 

30.60 

4S2.80 

2*2774 

29.48 

30.00 

489.47 

2.3087 

. M ean 

30.62 

Cl 

CO 

2.2840 

If  this  expaniion  be  fuppofed  to  follow  the  fame  rate  that 
was  obferved  in  the  companion  of  the  mercurial  and  air 
thermometer,  we  fliall  find  that  the  expanfion  of  a thoufand 
parts  of  air  for  one  degree  of  heat  at  the  different  interme- 
diate temperatures  will  be  as  in  the  following  table. 

Table  VII. 


Temp. 

Total 

Expanfion. 

Expanfion 
by  i°. 

212 

484.210 

2 .0099 

192 

444. Oil 

2.0080 

172 

402.452 

2 1475 

152 

359-5°3 

2.2155 

3 1 5 • T93 

2.2840 

1 1 2 

269.513 

2-3754 

92 

222.006  ♦ 

2.421 1 

82 

197-795 

2.5 1 24 

72 

1 72.671 

2-55Sl  ' 

62 

147.090 

2.6037  ■ 

5 2 

221.053 

2.5124 

42 

95-929 

2.421 1 

32 

71.718 

2.3297 

22 

48  421 

2-2.3  «3  , 

12 

26.038 

2.1698 

0 

In  order  to  have  a mean  expanfion  for  any  particular 
range,  as  between  12"  and  92°,  which  is  the  molt  likely  to 
comprehend  all  the  geodaetical  ohfervations,  we  need  only 
take  the  difference  of  the  bulks  26.038  and  222.006= 
195.968,  and  divide  this  by  the  interval  of  temperature,  8o°, 
and  we  obtain  2.4496,  or  2.45,  for  the  mean  expanfion 
for  jl*. 

This  table,  which  in  its  prefent  form  fhews  the  expanfi- 
bility  of  air  originally  of  the  temperature  o,  may  be  eafily 
adapted  to  a mafs  of  1000  parts  of  air  of  the  ftandard  tem- 
perature 3 2°,  by  faying  (for  2 1 2°),  1071.718  : 14S4.210  : : 
1000:  13489;  and  fo  of  the  reft.  Thus  the  following 
table  is  conllrufted. 


Table 
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Table 

'err.p. 

Bulk. 

212 

>3S49 

192 

>3474 

172 

13087 

>52 

12685 

132 

12272 

1 12 

1 1846 

92 

11403 

82 

11177 

72 

10942 

62 

10704 

52 

10461 

42 

10226 

32 

IOCOO 

22 

9783 

12 

9574 

0 

93  3 1 

Differ. 


375 

387 

402 

413 

426 

443 

226 

2 35 
228 

243 

233 

226 

217 

209 

243 


Expanf. 
for  i°. 


18.7 

>9-3 

19.6 
20  6 
21.3 

22. 1 

22.6 

23- 5 

23.5 

24- 3 
23-5 

22.6 

21.7 
20.9 

20.2 


Hence  we  have  the  mean  expanfion  of  1000  parts  of  air 
between  120  and  92"  = 2.29. 

The  following  table  (hews  the  refult  of  general  Roy’s  ex- 
periments on  airs  much  exceeding  the  common  dcnfity. 
The  firft  column  contains  the  denfities  mcafured  by  the 
inches  of  mercury  which  they  will  fuoport  when  they  are  of 
the  temperature  320  ; the  fecond  column  fhews  the  expan- 
fion  of  loooparts  of  fuch  air  by  being  heated  from  o to  212"; 
and  the  third  column  is  the -mean  expanfion  of  i°. 

Table  IX. 


Denfity. 

Expanfion 
for  212. 

Expanfion 
for  i°. 

101.7 

92-3 

80.5 

54-5 

49-7 

45  >-54 

423  23 
412.09 

439-87 

443.24 

2.130 
1.996 
1.944 
2.075 
2. opr 

75  7 

4H 

2.047 

General  Roy  made  manv  experiments  on  air  much  below 
the  common  deniity,  and  he  found,  in  general,  that  their  ex- 
pansibility by  heat  was  analogous  to  that  of  air  of  ordinary 
denfity,  being  greatefi  about  the  temperature  of  6o°.  He 
alfo  found,  that  its  expaniibility  with  heat  decreafed  with 
its  denfitv  ; but  he  was  not  able  to  afeertain  the  law  of  gra- 
dation. When  reduced  to  about  ->-th  of  the  denfity  of  com- 
mon air,  it3  txpanfion  was  as  follows. 

Table  X. 


Temp. 

Bulk. 

Difference. 

Expanfion 

for  i° 

212 

192 

172 

352 

132 

1 1 2 
92 

72 

52 

32 

1 14 1 .504 
1 134.429 
1 1 22. 165 

1 108.015 
1093.864 
1079  636 
1064.699 
1043 .788 
1017.845 
IOCO. 000 

7.075 
1 2 264 

14.150 

14.151 

14.228 

>4937 
20.9 1 1 

2.5-943 

>7-845 

o-354 
0.613 
0.708 
0.708 
0.7 1 1 
0.747 
1.045 
1.297 
0.S92 

Mean  exparfion  0.786 


From  the  experiments  to  which  we  have  above  referred 
it  appears,  that  the  expanfibility  of  air  is  greateft  when  the 
air  is  about  its  ordinary  deniity,  and  that  in  fmail  denfities  it 
is  greatly  diminifhed.  It  appears  upon  the  whole,  that 
there  is  bttle  difference  in  the  aftual  expanfion  or  elaftic  force 
of  air,  preffed  with  an  atmofpheve  + or  — one  third  part; 
yet,  when  it  is  rendered  extremely  rare;  its  elaflicity  is' won- 
derfully diminifhed.  It  fhould  feem,  indeed,  that  the  elaftic 
force  of  common  air  is  greater  than  when  its  deniity  is  con- 
fiderably  augmented  or  diminifhed  by  an  addition  to  or  fub- 
tra&ion  from  the  weight  with  which  it  is  loaded  ; and  this 
obferved  difference  contradicts  the  experience  of  Boyle, 
Marriotte,  & c.  It  alfo  appears  that  the  law  of  compreflion 
is  altered  ; for  in  the  preceding  fpecimen  of  the  rare  a;r  half 
of  the  whole  expanfion  happens  about  the  temperature  of 
990,  but  in  air  of  ordinary  denfity  at  105°.  As  this  is  the 
cafe,  the  experiments  of' M.  Amontons,  in  the  Memoirs  of 
the  Academy  at  Par's  for  1702  See.  are  not  inconfiftent 
with  thofe  or  general  Roy.  Amontons  found  that  what- 
ever was  the  denfity  of  the  air,  at  lead  in  cafes  where  it  was 
much  denfer  than  common  air,  the  change  of  18c0  of  tem- 
perature increaftd  its  elaflicity  in  the  fame  proportion  ; for 
he  found,  that  the  column  of  mercury  which  it  fupported, 
when  of  the  temperature  50,  was  iccreafed  j at  the. tem- 
perature 212;  and  hence  he  haffily  inferred,  that  its  ex- 
panfibility was  increafed  in  the  fame  proportion  ; but  this  is 
by  no  means  the  cafe,  unlefs  we  are  certain  that  in  every 
temperature  the  elafticitv  is  proportional  to  the  denfity  ; 
which  flill  remains  to  be  decided. 

From  another  clafs  of  experiments  made  by  general  Roy, 
we  learn  that  the  elaftic  force  of  moift  air  is  greatly  fuperior 
to  that  of  dry  air;  and  that  a very  uniform  increafmg  pro- 
grefiion  is  perceived  to  take  place  from  the  zero  of  Fahren- 
heit, as  far  as  152°  or  1720,  and  even  to  the  hoi  ing  point. 
From  the  mean  refult  of  thefe  experiments,  w hich  are  ar- 
ranged in  a table,  it  appears,  that  (he  expanfion  of  air,  how- 
ever moift,  having  that  moifture  condenfed  or  feparated  from 
it  by  cold,  differs  not  fenfibly  from  that  of  dry  air.  Thus 
the  rate  for  320  be'ow  freezing  2.22799  is  nearly  the  fame 
as  in  dry  air ; but  as  foon  as  the  moifture  begins  to  diffolve 
and  mix  with  the  air,  by  the  addition  of  20°  of  heat,  the 
difference  is  perceptible  ; for  inftead  of  2.46675,  the  rate 
for  20°  above  32°  in  dry  air,  v.-e  iiave  2.5S8  for  that  which 
is  moift.  In  the  next  flep  of  20°,  the  rate  for  dry  air  is 
2 5809;  whereas  that  for  moift  is  2.97.  In  this  manner 
the  progrefiion  goes  on  continually  increafing,  fo  as  to  give 
7.S6854  for  the  mean  tate  op  each  degrte  of  the  21. °, 
which  is  near  3^  times  the  expanfion  oS  drv  air.  And, 
laftly,  the  rate  for  the  20°  between  1920  and  2120  is  twice 
and  one-half  the  mean  rate,  and  about  nine  times  that  which 
correfponds  to  the  zero  of  the  fcale,  but  the  companion 
being  drawn  from  the  mean  of  fome  particular  exp:r!m< nts, 
as  being  probably  neareft  the  truth,  the  total  expanfion  of 
moift  will  be  more  than  four  times  that  of  dry  air;  and  the 
rate  for  the  temperature  at  boiling  will  be  nearly  15  times 
that  which  correfponds  to  the  zero  of  Fahrenheit.  This 
circumftance  will  probably  account  for  the  deviations  from 
the  rules  eftabl  fhed  for  determining  heights  by  the  baro- 
meter, which  take  place  in  the  province  of  Quito  in  Peru, 
and  at  Spitzbergen,  within  10  degrees  of  the  pole.  In  the 
former  fituation,  which  is  at  a great  elevation  above  the  level 
of  the  ocean,  the  heights  obtained  by  thefe  rults  fall  ccn- 
fiderably  fhort  of  the  real  heights  ; and  at  the  latter  place 
they  confiderably  exceed  them.  Near  the  furface  oi  the 
earth  there  is  a greater  degree  of  humidity  and  heat  in  the 
air  than  there  is  in  the  higher  regions  of  the  atmofphere  ; 
and  the  elasticity  or  expanfion  of  the  lowermoft  fedtion  of 
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every  column  of  air,  whether  long  or  fhort,  will  confeqnently 
be  greater  than  the  uppermoft  feftion  of  it.  For  the  heat, 
by  diffolving  the  mo'fture,  produces  a vapour  lighter  than 
air,  which,  mixing  with  its  particles,  removes  them  farther 
from  each  other,  increases  the  elallicity  of  the  general  mafs, 
and  diminilhes  its  fpccific  gravity  comparatively  more  than 
it  doth  that  of  the  lection  immediately  above  it,  where  there 
is  lefs  heat  and  lefs  moillure.  Hence  general  Roy  infers, 
that  the  equation  for  the  air,  in  any  affigned  vertical,  will 
gradually  decreafe  as  the  elevation  of  the  place  above  the 
fea  increafes,  and  that  it  will  vanifli  at  the  top  of  the  atmo- 
fphere.  Between  the  tropics  there  is  a great  degree  of  hu- 
midity in  the  air;  and,  on  the  contrary,  the  polar  atrno- 
fpheres  are  very  dry.  The  heat  and  moillure  being  greatcll 
at  the  equator,  there  the  elallicity  or  equation  will  likewife 
be  the  greateft  at  the  level  of  the  fea  ; and  the  zero  of  the 
fcale  will  necelfarily  defcend  to  a lower  point  of  the  thermo- 
meter, than  that  to  which  it  correfponds  in  middle  latitudes. 
As  the  elallicity  of  the  air  at  the  level  of  the  fta,  or  equal 
heights  above  it,  with  the  fame  degree  of  heat,  will  always 
be  proportionable  to  the  quantity  of  moillure  diffolved  in  it, 
it  will  therefore  gradually  decreafe  from  the  equator  towards 
the  poles  ; that  is,  the  zero  of  the  fcale  will  alccnd  in  the 
thermometer,  coincide  with  the  328  degree  in  the  middle  la- 
titudes, and  in  its  motion  upwards,  will  give  the  equation 
to  be  applied  with  the  contrary  fign,  in  high  latitudes.  At 
Spitzbergen,  it  would  feem  that  the  fpecific  gravity  of  air 
to  mercury  is  about  I to  10224,  and  in  Peru  about  1 to 
13100.  This  difference  is  with  great  probability  aferibed 
to  the  greater  drynefs  of  the  circumpolar  air  ; fo  that  the 
denfity  of  the  air  was  greater  than  could  have  been  inferred 
merely  from  its  compreffion  and  its  temperature. 

From  the  above  account  of  the  expanlion  of  air,  it  is 
plain  that  the  height  through  which  we  mult  rife  in  order 
to  produce  a given  fall  of  the  mercury  in  the  barometer,  or 
the  thicknefs  of  the  ftratum  of  air  equiponderant  with  a 
tenth  of  an  inch  of  mercury,  mult  increafe  with  the  expan. 
lion  of  air;  and  hence,  if  .00229  be  the  expanfion  for  one 
degree,  we  nraH  multiply  the  txcefs  of  the  temperature  of 
the  air  above  320  by  0.00229,  an^  Pr°du£t  by  87,  in  or- 
der to  obtain  the  thicknefs  of  the  ftratum  where  the  baro- 
meter ftands  at  30  inches;  or  whatever  be  the  elevation  in- 
dicated by  the  difference  of  the  baromettical  heights,  upon 
the  fuppofition  that  the  air  is  of  the  temperature  of  320, 
we  mull  multiply  this  by  .00229  for  every  degree  that  the  air 
is  warmer  or  colder  than  32.  The  product  mult  be  edded 
to  the  elevation  in  the-  fir  ft  cafe,  and  fubtracted  in  the  latter. 
Sir  George  Shuckburgh  deduces  .0024  from  hia  experiments 
as  the  mean  expanfion  of  air  in  the  ordinary  cafes;  and  this 
is  probably  near  the  truth;  becaufe  general  Roy’s  experi- 
ments were  made  on  air,  which  was  more  free  from  damp 
than  the  ordinary  air  in  the  fields  ; and  it  fufficiently  appears 
from  his  experiments,  as  already  ftated,  that  a very  fmall 
quantity  of  damp  increafes  its  expanfibility  by  heat  in  a 
prodigious  degree.  We  fhall  now  refer  for  a more  particu- 
lar account  of  the  fubject  of  this  article  to  the  papers  of 
the  altronomer  royal  and  of  Dr.  Horfley,  Philof.  Tranf.  vol. 
lxiv.  p.  138,  &c.  Id.  p.  214,  Sec.  and  for  the  papers  of 
fir  George  Shuckbnrgh  and  general  Roy  to  the  Phil.  Tranf. 
vol.  lxvii.  p.  513,  &c.  and  p.  653,  &c.  and  alfo  to  profeffor 
Playfair’s  paper  on  the  caufes  which  affedt  the  accuracy  of 
barometrical  meafurements  in  the  Edmb.  Tranf.  vol.  i.  p.  87, 
Sec.  : and  fubjoin  in  one  view  a fummary  of  the  molt  ap- 
proved and  eafy  rules  for  the  practice  of  this  mode  of  mea- 
lurement  illuftrated  by  examples. 

The  firft  is  M.  De  Luc’s  method  already  given  in  another 
form. 


1.  Subtract  the  logarithm  of  the  barometrical  height  at 
the  upper  ftation  from  the  logarithm  of  that  at  the  lower, 
and  count  the  index  and  four  firft  decimal  figures  of  the  re* 
rnainder  as  fathoms,  the  reft  as  a dec:mal  fraction.  Call  this 
the  elevation. 

2.  Note  the  different  temperatures  of  the  mercury  at  the 
two  ftation?,  and  the  mean  temperature.  Multiply  the  lo- 
garithmic expanfion  correfponding  to  this  mean  temperature 
(in  Table  II.)  by  the  difference  of  the  two  temperatures, 
and  fubtraci  the  product  from  the  elevation,  if  the  barome- 
ter has  been  coldeft  at  the  upper  ftation  ; otherwife,  add  it. 
Call  the  difference,  or  the  fum,  the  approximated  elevation. 

3.  Note  the  difference  of  the  temperatures  ol  the  air  at  the 
two  ftations  by  a detached  thermometer,  and  alfo  the  mean 
temperature  and  its  difference  from  3 2°.  Multiply  this  dif- 
ference by  the  expanlion  of  air  for  the  mean  temperature, 
and  multiply  the  approximated  elevation  by  1 + this  pro- 
duct according  as  the  air  is  above  or  below  320.  The  pro- 
duct is  the  correct  elevation  in  fathoms  and  decimals. 

Example. 

Suppofe  that  the  mercury  in  the  barometer  at  the  lower 
ftation  was  at  29.4  inches,  that  its  temperature  was  50%  and 
the  temperature  of  the  air  43° ; and  let  the  height  of  che 
mercury  at  the  upper  ftation  be  25.19  inches,  its  tempera- 
ture 46,  and  the  temperature  of  the  air  39.  Here  we  have 
Merc,  heights  Temp.  mere.  Mean  Temp.  air.  Mean 
29-4  5°  4g  45 


2j-i9 

1.  Log.  of  29.4 
Log.  of  25.19 


46 


Elevation  in  fathoms 
2.  Expanfion  for  48° 
Multiply  by  4 


39 


473 

4 


Approximated  elevation 
3.  Expanfion  of  air  at  42  - 0.0023S 

Mult,  by  42  x 32  = io°  10 


1.4683473 
1 .4012282 

671.191 

1 .S92 

669.299 


Multiply  ... 

By 

Product  = the  correct  elevation 


669.299 
1 .0238 

685.228 

II.  Sir  George  Shuckburgh’s  method. 

1.  Reduce  the  barometric  heights  to  what  they  would 
be  if  they  were  of  the  temperature  of  320. 

2.  The  difference  of  the  logarithms  of  the  reduced  baro- 
metrical heights  will  give  the  approximate  elevation. 

3.  Correct:  the  approximate  elevation  as  before. 

Example,  the  fame  as  before. 

1.  Mean  expanfion  for  i°  from  Table  I.  - o.ooom 
1 8°  x o.ooom  x 29.4=  - 0.059 

Subtract  this  from  - 29.4 


Reduced  barometric  height  29.341 
Expanfion  from  Tab.  I.  is 
140  X o.ocom  X 25.19  - 0.039 

Subtract  from  » - 25.190 


0.000m 


Reduced  barometric  height  25.151 
2.  Log.  29.341  - - 1.4674749 

Log.  25.151  - - 1 4005553 


Approximated  elevation  669.196 
3.  This  multiplied  by  1.0238  gives  685.125 


Sir 


BAR 


BAR 


Sir  George  Shuckburgh  has  computed  a feries  of  tables, 
and  given  precepts  for  eltimating  the  heights  of  mountains 
by  means  of  thefe  tables;  for  which  we  refer  to  his  own  ac- 
count, ubi  fupra. 

Obf.  x.  If  o.oooioi  be  fuppofed  the  mean  expanfion  of 
mercury  for  i°,  the  reduction  of  t he  barometric  heights  will 
be  had  with  fufficient  exadtnefs  by  multiplying  the  obferved 
heights  of  the  mercury  by  the  difference  of  its  temperatures 
from  32,  and  cutting  off  four  more  decimal  places:  thus  29,4 
X tAoo  gives  for  the  reduced  height  29.34 7,  and  25.19  X 
-route;  gives  25.155,  and  the  difference  of  their  logarithms 
gives  609.4  fathoms  for  the  approximated  elevation,  which 
differs  from  that  given  above  by  no  more  than  15  inches. 

Obf.  2.  If  0.0024  be  taken  for  the  expanfion  for  i°, 
the  corre&ion  for  this  expanfion  will  be  had  by  multi- 
plying the  approximated  elevation  by  n,  and  this  produdl 
by  the  fum  of  the  differences  of  the  temperatures  from 
32°  : counting  that  difference  as  negative  when  the  tempe- 
rature is  below  320,  and  cutting  off  four  places  : thus, 
669. 196  x 12  x 15  + 07  x T.  -5  7o  = x 6. c6 1,  which  added 
to  669.196  gives  685.2^7,  differing  from  the  former  only 
9 inches. 

III.  Another  rule  mav  be  derived  from  the  fame  pre- 
ir.ifes;  and  it  will  be  fufficicntly  exaift  for  all  geodoetical  pur- 
pofes.  It  requires  no  tables,  and  maybe  eafily  remembered. 

1.  The  height  through  which  we  muff  rife  in  order  to 
produce  any  fall  of  the  mercury  in  the  barometer,  is  inverfe- 
ly  proportional  to  the  denfity  of  the  air;  that  is,  to  the 
height  of  the  mercury  in  the  barometer. 

2.  When  the  barometer  {lands  at  30  inches,  and  the  air 
and  quickulver  are  of  the  temperature  3 2,  we  muff  rife  through 
S7  feet,  in  order  to  produce  a depreflion  of  Agth  of  an  inch. 

3.  But  if  the  air  be  of  a different  temperature,  the  87 
feet  mull  be  increafed  or  diminifhed  by  0.21  of  a foot  for 
every  degree  of  difference  of  the  temperature  from  320. 

4.  Every  degree  of  difference  of  the  temperatures  of  the 
mercury  at  the  two  ftations  makes  a change  of  2.833  feet» 
or  two  feet  ten  inches  in  the  elevation.  Hence  is  deduced 
the  following  rule. 

r.  Take  the  difference  of  the  barometric  heights  in 
tenths  of  an  inch  ; and  cali  it  d. 

2.  Multiply  the  difference  a between  32,  and  the  mean 
temperature  of  the  air  by  21,  and  take  the  fum  or  difference 
of  this  produft  and  87  feet.  This  is  the  height  through 
which  vve  mud  rife  to  ctiufe  the  barometer  to  fall  from  30 
inches  to  29.9  : call  this  height  h.  Let  m be  the  mean  be- 

• • rni  3 odh 

ts..a  the  two  barometric  heights,  i hen  ' 


the 


approximated  elevation  very  nearly.  Multiply  the  dif- 
ference of  the  mercurial  temperatures  by  2.83  feet,  and  add 
this  product  to  the  approximated  elevation,  if  the  upper  ba- 
rometer has  been  the  warmed  ; otherwife  fubtradl  it.  The 
refult,  that  is  the  fum  or  difference,  will  be  the  corrected  ele- 
vation. 

Example,  as  before. 
d — 294  — 251.9  = 42.1 
h — 87  -f-  10  x 0.21  = 89.1 


19.4  -f  15.19 


Approximated  elevation  = 


= 27>29 

30  x 42.I  X 89.  T_ 
27.29 


:4i23.24feet. 


Corre&ion  for  temp,  of  mercury  = 4 X 2.83  = 1 1.3' 


Corrected  elevation  in  feet 
The  fame  in  fathoms 
differing  from  the  former  only  15  inches. 


41 1 1.92 
685-32 


This  rule  may  be  expreffed  by  the  following  formula* 
which  is  flmple  and  eafily  remembered  a being  the  differ- 
ence between  320  and  the  mean  temperature  of  the  air,  d 
the  difference  of  barometric  heights  in  tenths  of  an  inch,  m the 
mean  barometric  height,  $ the  difference  between  the  mer- 
curial temperatures,  and  E the  correct  elevation.  E = 

0.2X  a)d  + j x 2_g  Encycl_  Brit.  art.  Pneu- 
m J 

matics.  See  Height  of  the  Atmosphere,  and  Atmofpherical 
Logarithmic. 

BAROMETERS,  Ant  mai.  See  Anemone. 
BAROMETRICAL  Phosphorus.  See  Phospho- 
rus. 

BAROMETZ,  in  Botany.  See  Polypodium. 

BARON,  a perfon  who  holds  a baron v. 

Baron  is  a term  whole  origin  and  primary  import  are 
much  conteded.  Some  will  have  it  originally  denote  a man , 
amp ; fome  a hero,  or  valiant  man  ; fome  a libertinus , or  free- 
man ; fome  a g reat , or  rich  man  ; fome  a vaffal,  or  liege-man. 
— M’  ;-nage  derives  it  from  the  Latin  baro,  which  we  find 
tiled  in  the  pure  age  of  that  language  for  vir,  a feut,  or  va- 
liant man  ; whence,  according  to  this  author,  it  was  that 
thofe  placed  next  to  the  king  in  battles  were  called  larones , 
as  being  the  braved  men  in  the  army  ; and  as  princes  fre- 
quently rewarded  the  bravery  and  fidelity  of  thofe  about 
them  with  fees,  the  word  came  to  be  ufed  for  any  noble 
perfon  who  holds  a fee  immediately  of  the  king. — liidore, 
and  after  him  Camden,  take  the  word  in  its  original  fenfe, 
to  fignify  a mercenary  foldicr.  Meffieurs  of  the  Port  Royal 
derive  it  from  /3apo?,  weight,  or  authority.  Cicero  ufes  the 
word  baro,  for  a flupid  brutal  man  ; and  the  old  German* 
make  mention  of  buffeting  a baron,  i.  e.  a villain;  as  the 
Italians  dill  uie  the  word  barone,  to  fignify  a beggar. — M. 
De  Marca  derives  baron  from  the  German  bar,  man , or  free- 
man ; others  derive  it  from  the  old  Gaulifh,  Celtic,  and  He- 
brew languages.  But  the  mod  probable  opinion  is,  that  it 
Comes  from  the  Spanifh  varo,  a font,  noble  perfon  ; whence 
wives  come  to  call  their  huibands,  and  princes  their  tenants, 
barons  In  the  Salic  law,  as  well  as  the  laws  of  the  Lom- 
bards, the  word  baron  dignifies  a man  in  the  general,  and  the 
old  gloffary  of  Philometies  tranflatcs  baron  by  amp,  man. 

Baron,  the  title  of  a lord  or  peer  of  parliament,  being 
the  next  degree  below  that  of  a vifeount.  A baron  hath 
the  title  of  Right  Honourable,  and  in  a 1 aids  and  proceed- 
ings is  fl y led  Mod  noble  Lord.  The  parliamentary  robe 
of  a baron  is  fcarlet  cloth,  lined  with  white  fattin,  having  on 
the  right  fide  two  guards  of  Minerva,  or  ermine,  which 
fignifies  his  degree.  The  coronet  of  a baron  is  a rim  of 
gold,  having  thereon  fix  pearls  : this  coronet  was  granted 
them  by  Charles  II.  by  patent  bearing  date  6th  July  1661, 
before  which  they  wore  a crimfon  cap  turned  lip  with  er- 
mine, and  on  the  top  a taffel  of  gold,  now  called  a baron’s 
cap.  A baron  may  appoint  three  chaplains.  In  ancient 
records,  the  word  barons  included  all  the  nobility  of  Eng- 
land, becaufe  regularly  all  noblemen  were  barons. 

The  word  baron  of  itfelf  originally  did  not,  more  than 
peer,  fignify  an  immediate  vaffal  of  the  king  ; for  earls  pa- 
latine had  their  barons,  that  is,  their  immediate  tenants  ; 
and  in  old  records,  the  citizens  of  London  are  flyled  ba- 
rons, and  fo  are  the  reprefentatives  of  the  cinque  ports  called 
to  this  day.  Baron,  therefore,  at  fi.rfl  lignified  only  the 
immediate  tenant  of  that  fuperior  whole  baron  he  is  faid  to 
be  ; but  by  length  of  time  it  became  redrained  to  thofe 
who,  properly  and  exactly  fpeaking,  were  barones  regis  Ss5 
regni : and  even  not  to  all  of  thefe,  but  to  fitch  only  as  had 
manors  and  courts  therein  ; for  though,  by  the  principles  of 
the  feudal  conllitution,  every  immediate  military  tenant  of 
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the  crown,  however  final!  his  holding,  was  obliged  to  affift 
the  king  with  his  advice,  and  entitled  likevvife  to  give  or 
refufe  his  aff.nt  to  any  new  law  or  fubfidy,  that  is,  to  at- 
tend in  parliament  ; this  attendance  was  too  heavy  and  bur- 
therfome  upon  fuch  as  had  only  one  or  two  knight’s  fees, 
and  could  not  be  complied  with  without  their  ruin.  Hence 
arofe  the  omiflion  of  iffuing  writs  to  fuch,  and  which,  being 
for  their  eafe,  they  acqtiiefced  in,  attendance  in  parliament 
being  confidered  at  that  time  as  a burthen.  Thus  they  loll 
that  right  they  were  entitled  to  by  the  nature  of  their  tenure, 
until  the  method  was  found  out  of  admitting  them  by  repre- 
fentation.  Hence  arofe  the  diftinftf  n between  tenants  by 
barony  or  tenure,  and  tenants  by  knight’s  fervice  in  the 
capite  of  the  king.  The  former  were  fuch  military  tenants 
of  the  king,  as  had  ellates  fo  confiderable  as  qualified  them 
without  inconvenience  to  attend  in  parliament,  and  who 
were  therefore  entit'ed  to  be  fummoned  : the  quantum  of 
this  eftate  was  regularly  thirteen  knight’s  fees  and  one 
third,  as  that  of  a count  or  earl  was  twenty  ; that  is,  as  a 
knight’s  fee  was  then  reckoned  at  20I.  per  annum,  the  ba- 
ron’s revenue  was  400  marks,  or  iCo\.  13  s.  qd. 

Such  was  the  nature  of  all  the  baronies  of  England,  for 
about  two  hundred  years  after  the  conqueft  : and  they  are 
called  baronies  by  tenure,  becaufe  the  dignity  and  privileges 
were  annexed  to  the  lands  they  held  ; and  if  thefe  were  alien- 
ated with  the  confent  of  the  king  (for  without  that  they 
could  not),  the  barony  went  over  to  the  alienee.  Of  thefe 
Matthew  Paris  tells  us  there  were  250  in  the  time  of 
Henry  III.  ; and  whiill  they  (food  purely  on  this  footing, 
it  was  not  in  the  king’s  power  to  increafe  the  number  ol  the 
baronies:  though  of  barons  perhaps  lie  might ; for  as  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror  was  obliged  to  gratify  feveral  of  his 
great  officers,  according  to  the  number  of  men  they  brought, 
with  two  or  more  baronies,  whenever  thefe  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  crown  by  efeheat,  either  for  want  of  heirs,  or 
by  forfeiture,  it  was  in  the  king’s  power,  and  it  was  h;s  inte- 
reft,  to  divide  them  into  feparate  hands.  The  fame  thing 
likewife  happened,  when,  by  an  intermarriage  wi  h an 
heirefs,  more  baronies  than  one  came  into  the  hands  of  a 
nobleman,  and  efeheated  to  the  crown. 

But  the  number  of  thefe  feudal  baronies  could  not, 
ftridlly  or  properly  fpeaking,  be  increafed  by  the  king  ; for 
they  could  be  created  only  out  of  land-1,  and  there  were  no 
lands  vacant  to  create  new  ones  out  of,  for  the  king’s  de- 
mefnes  were  in  thole  days  unalienable.  However  we  find, 
at  the  end  of  Henry  the  Third’s  reign,  and  even  in  John’s, 
that  the  number  of  baronies  were  atlually  increafed,  and  a 
diftinfihon  made  between  the  larones  majores  and  mi- 
ll ores. 

The  majores  were  thofe  who  Hood  on  the  old  footing  of 
William,  and  had  lands  fufficicnt  in  law,  namely,  the  num- 
ber of  the  knighi’s  fees  rtquifite.  The  minores  were  fuch 
as  held  by  part  of  a barony ; and  when  an  old  barony  de- 
scended to,  and  was  divided  among  lifters,  in  which  cafe, 
when  the  hufband  of  the  lifter  wh  m the  k;ng  pleated  to 
name  was  the  baron  of  parliament,  or  eife  was  newly  carved 
out  of  the  old  baronies  that  had  fallen  in  by  efeheat  ; 
as  fuppofing  the  king  had  granted  fix  knight’s  fees  of  an 
old  barony  to  one  to  hold  with  all  the  burthens  and  to  the 
fervice  of  an  entire  barony,  and  the  remaining  feven  and 
one-third  to  another  on  the  fame  terms.  But  the  attendance 
of  thefe  minor  barons  alfo  at  length  became  too  burthen- 
fome  for  their  circumtlance‘4  and  many  of  them  were  glad 
to  be  excufed.  The  king  took  then  the  power  of  palling 
by  fuch  as  he  thought  unable,  by  not  fending  them  writs  of 
fummons  ; and  John  extended  his  prerogative  even  to  omit 
Uimmoning  fuch  of  the  majores  as  he  imagined  were  inclined 


to  oppofe  him  : this  however  at  length  he  was  obliged  to 
give  up  ; for  in  his  magna  charta  it  is  faid,  “ ad  habendum- 
Commune  confilium  regni  faciemus  fummoneri  archiepifcopos, 
epjfcopos!,  abbates,  comites,  & majores  barones  regni,  figil- 
latim  per  iiteras  noftras.” 

The  barones  majores  wtre  there  fully  and  plainly  diftinguifii- 
ed  from  the  minores;  and  we  apprehend  it  will  not  be  doubted 
they  were  fuch  as  had  the  full  complement  of  knight’s  fees 
that  made  up  an  ancient  baronv  ; and  accordingly  we  find, 
in  125?,  when  Henry  the  Third  had  negle&ed  lummoning 
fume  ot  thele,  the  others  refilling  to  enter  on  any  bufinefs* 
“ quia  omnes  tunc  temporis  non  fuerunt,  juxta  tenorem 
rnagnte  cliartae  fuse,  vocati ; et  ideo,  fine  paribus  fuis  tunc; 
abfentibus,  nuilurn  voluerunt  tunc  refponfum  dare,  vel  aux- 
ilium.concedere,  vel  preftare.”  No  king  fince  ever  omitted 
to  fsmrnon  all  the  greater  nobility,  until  Charles  the  Firft 
was  prevailed  upon  to  forbid  the  fending  a writ  to  the  earl 
of  Briltol,  by  Buckingham,  who  was  afraid  of  being  accufed 
by  that  nobleman  ; but  on  the  application  of  the  houfe  of 
lords,  and  their  adjourning  tbemfelves  from  day  to  day  and 
doing  no  bufinefs,  the  writ  at  laft  was  iffued. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Third  alfo,  the  king’s  prero- 
gative of  fummoning  or  omitting  the  leffer  barons  was  like- 
wife afeertained  by  an  a£I  of  parliament  fince  loft,  as  we 
find  by  thefe  words  from  hiftory  : “ Hie  emm  rex  (fcilicet 
Henricus  Tertius)  poll  magnas  perturbationes  & enormes 
vexationes  inter  ipfum  regem,  Simonem  de  Monteferti  Sc 
alios  barones,  motas  & fapitas  ftatuit  et  ordinavit,  quod 
omnes  illi  comites  Sc  barones  regni  Angliae,  quibus  ipfe  rex 
dignatus  eft  brevia  dirigere,  venerent  ad  pariiamentum  fuum, 
& non  alii,  nili  forte  dominus  rex  alia  ilia  brevia  illis  dirigere 
volulffet  and  from  henceforth  no  nobleman  could  fit  in 
parliament  without  a writ.  But  there  was  this  difference 
between  the  greater  and  the  leffer  barons,  that  the  former 
had  a right  to  their  writ  ex  debito  jujlit'ue,  to  the  latter  it  was 
a matter  of  favour;  but  when  fummoned,  they  being  really 
barons,  had  the  fame  rights  with  the  reft,  though  fitting 
Hot  by  any  inherent  title,  but  by  virtue  of  the  writ.  The 
other  leffer  barons,  who  were  generally  omitted  to  be  fum- 
moned, by  degrees  mixed  with  the  other  king’s  tenants  in 
capite , and  were  thenceforth  reprefented  by  the  knights  of 
the  (hires. 

But  thefe  baronies  by  tenure  being  long  fince  worn  out 
among  the  laity,  it  is  proper  to  proceed  to  the  two  ways 
now  in  being  of  creating  peers  ; by  writ,  and  by  letters  pa- 
tent. It  was  lord  Coke’s  opinion,  and  in  this  he  has  been 
followed  ever  fince,  that  a writ  to  any  man,  baron  or  no  ba- 
ron, to  fit  in  parliament,  if  once  he  hath  taken  his  feat  in 
purfuance  thereof,  gains  a barony  to  him  and  the  heirs  of 
his  body;  and  though  the  law,  principally  on  the  authority 
of  that  great  lawyer,  is  now  fo  fettled,  certainly  it  is  com- 
paratively but  a novel  opinion,  and  very  ill  to  be  fupported 
bv  reafon.  The  words  of  the  writ  are  : “ Rex  tali  falutem 
quia  ae  advifamento  Sc  affenfu  confilii  noftri,  pro  quibufdam 
arduis  & urgentibus  negotiis  datum  & defenfionem  regni 
noftri  Angliae  concernentibus,  quoddam  pariiamentum  nof- 
trurn  ap-.id  Weftmonaft.  tali  die  tabs  mentis  proximo  futuro 
teneri  ordinavimns  Sc  ibidem  vobifeum,  ac  cum  prelatis  mag- 
natibus  Sc  proceribus  di&i  regni  noftri,  colloquium  habere  8c 
traftatum  ; vobis  in  fide  & ligeantia  quibus  nobis  tenemini 
firmiter  injungendo  mandamus,  quod  confideratis  dieftorum 
negotiorum  arduitate  Sc  periculis  imminentibus,  ceffante  ex- 
cufatione  quacunque,  diftis  die  Sc  loco  perfonaliter  interfids 
nobifeum,  ac  cum  prelatis  magnatibus  & proceribus  fuper 
diftis  nogotiis  traftaturi,  veftrumque  confilium  impenfuri, 
& hoc  ficut  nos,  & honorem  noftrum,  ac  expeditionem  ne- 
gotiorum  prsedi&oruna  diligitis,  nullatenus  omittatis.” 
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That  tVifs  writ  mud  be  obeyed  there  is  no  doubt,  for 
every  fubjeft  is  by  his  allegiance  obliged  to  afiill  the  king 
with  faithful  counfel ; but  what  right  the  party  fummoned 
acquired  thereby,  is  the  queftion.  The  words  a’e  not  only 
perfonal  to  him,  but  reftricled  likewife  to  a particular  place 
and  time  ; and,  accordingly,  in  ancient  times  we  find  many 
perfons  fummoned  to  one  parliament,  omitted  in  the  next, 
and  fummoned  perhaps  to  the  third.  There  is  not  a word 
therein  that  hints  at  giving  the  lead  right  to  an  heir  ; and 
what  rcafon  can  be  altigned  why  a man  by  this  writ  (hould 
gain  an  eftate  of  inheritance  in  a peerage,  when  in  letters  pa- 
tent it  is  admitted  that  he  gains  only  an  eftate  for  life,  with- 
out the  word  heirs . That  anciently  there  was  no  fuch  no- 
tion appears  from  the  fummons  to  parliament,  where  fre- 
quently we  find  the  grandfather  fummoned,  the  father  pa  fled 
by,  and  the  grandfon  afterwards  fummoned;  nay,  in  the 
rolls  there  are  inftances  of  ninety-eight  perfons  being  fum- 
moned a fingle  time  only,  and  neither  themfelves  nor  any  of 
their  pollenty  ever  taken  notice  of  afterwards.  Or  if  we 
were  to  al.ow  that  this  writ  created  an  inheritance,  what 
reafon  can  be  given  why  it  fhould  be  an  eftate  tail  only, 
and  be  confined  to  the  heirs  of  the  body,  and  not,  as  all 
other  new  inheritances  created  generally,  go  to  the  collateral 
heirs  ? 

Bill  in  order  to  difeover  plainly  what  privileges  perfons 
fo  called  by  writ  had  or  could  obtain  in  thofe  times,  it  will 
be  proper  to  diftinguilh  them  into  three  kinds  of  perfons  : 
fhft  then,  they  were  either  fome  of  the  minores  barones  by 
tenure , and  tlufe,  when  called,  had  certainly  all  the  privi- 
leges of  the  greater,  or  elfe  they  were  not  barons  at  all,  but 
plain  knights  or  gentlemen  ; and  in  refpedl  to  thefe,  it  is 
plain  they  had  a right  to  deliberate,  debate,  and  advife  ; 
but  the  better  opinion  is,  they  had  no  right  to  vote,  but 
were  afiiftants  and  advifers  only,  as  the  judges  are  at  prefent, 
for  it  is  abfurd  to  fuppofe  that  in  thofe  times,  when  the 
commons  were  low  and  mconliderable,  and  the  barons  were 
more  powerful  than  the  crown,  that  the  latter  fnould  fuffer 
their  refolutions  to  be  over-ruled  at  the  pleafure  of  the  king, 
by  calling  in  fuch  numbers  as  we  find  he  often  did,  which 
muft  have  been  the  cafe  if  all  he  had  fummoned  had  votes. 
But  thefe  two  kinds  of  perfons  gained  by  their  writ  or  fitting 
in  confequence  of  it,  originally,  no  farther  right  than  to  be 
prefent  at  that  time.  However,  by  many  of  thefe  perfons 
and  their  heirs  having  been  conftantly  fummoned,  efpecially 
fince  Henry  the  Seventh’s  reign,  and  the  ancient  pradlice 
of  omitting  any  who  had  been  very  frequently  fo  going  into 
difufe,  the  diftin&ion  between  the  greater  and  lefl’er  barons 
was  forgot,  and  that  opinion  prevailed  which  my  lord  Coke 
had  adopted,  and  which  is  now  the  law,  that  a man  having 
once  fat  in  parliament  in  purfuance  of  the  king’s  writ,  ac- 
quires thereby  an  eftate  tail  to  him  and  the  heirs  of  his 
body. 

There  was  yet  another  kind  of  perfons,  not  peers,  that 
might  be  fummoned  by  writ : thefe  were  the  eldcft  fons  of 
peers,  to  whom  the  father’s  barony  muft  defeend  ; and  in 
fuch  cale,  if  the  heir  was  called  by  the  name  of  a barony 
that  was  in  his  father,  he  was  a baron  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
pofes.  But  it  feems  very  plain  that  this  was  not  a new  cre- 
ation of  a barony,  for  in  that  cafe  the  fon  fo  called  fhould  have 
been  the  loweli  peer,  whereas  the  practice  is  contrary ; and 
vve  find  no  inftance  of  a baron’s  fon  fitting  on  fuch  a furn- 
mons,  unlefs  the  father  had  another  barony  by  which  he 
might  fit  : if  .the  father  indeed  had  a higher  title,  that  has 
been  reckoned  fufficient  to  fupport  his  feat,  though  his  only 
barony  was  transferred  to  the  Ion.  This  then  being  no  new 
creation,  but  a temporary  transfer  only  of  an  old  peerage,  it 
fhould  feem  that  this  title,  when  once  merged  in  the  greater 


by  the  father’s  death,  fhould  go  according  to  the  old  limit- 
ation ; but  of  late  we  find  them  confidered  as  new  creations. 
On  the  death  of  the  earl  of  Derby,  fir  Edward  Stanley,  his 
fixth  confin,  fucceeded,  and  fat  in  parliament  as  baron 
Strange  by  Henry  the  Seventh’s  creation  : but  an  eldeft  fon 
of  a former  earl  of  Derby,  having  been  called  by  writ  while 
his  father  was  living,  the  duke  of  Athol,  as  his  heir  by  fhe 
female  line,  fat  by  the  lame  tide  of  baron  Strange  of  king 
Charles  the  Firlt’s  creation. 

The  defeent  of  theie  two  kinds  of  baronies  is  directed 
by  the  rules  of  the  defeent  of  other  inheritances  at  common 
law  ; and,  confequently,  females  are  capable  of  fucceffion, 
but  with  two  exceptions  : iirft,  that  half  blood  is  no  impe- 
diment, and,  conftquentlv,  the  half  brother  excludes  the 
lifter ; fecondly,  that  the  honour  is  not  divifible ; and, 
therefore,  if  there  be  two  or  more  lifters  heirefies,  the  title  is 
in  abeyance,  that  is,  is.  fufpended  until  the  king  makes 
choice  of  one  of  them  and  her  heirs  ; though  by  conftant 
ufage  the  law  feems  to  be  verging  fall  to  a conftant  defeent 
to  the  eldeft. 

The  third  method  of  creating  peers  is  by  letters  patent, 
which  is  the  moll  ufuai,  and  efteemed  the  moll  advantageous 
way;  becaufe  the  peerage  is  thereby  created,  though  the  new 
nobleman  has  never  taken  his  feat,  which  is  not  the  cafe  of 
a barony  by  writ.  As  to  the  manner  of  thefe  creations, 
there  has  a notable  d fference  intervened  fince  the  acccffion 
of  Henry  the  Seventh  from  what  was  the  practice  before 
Richard  the  Second.  In  his  eleventh  year  began  this  me- 
thod of  creating  by  pa'ent,  m favour  of  John  de  Beauchamp, 
who,  though  fummoned,  never  fat  there,  but  was  attainted 
by  the  next  parliament,  and  afterwards  executed.  But  the 
attainder  out  of  the  cafe,  his  Datent  in  law  could  never  have 
been  deemed  valid,  becaufe  Michael  de  la  Pole  was  the  lord 
chancellor  who  affixed  the  leal  to  it,  which  had  been  before 
taken  from  him  by  a£l  of  parliament,  and  he  declared  in- 
capable of  ever  having  it  again.  This  then  was  a fingle  and 
intffedlual  attempt  of  that  weak  prince  to  create  a new  peer 
without  the  afTent  of  parliament,  which  was  the  ufuai  way, 
above  thirty  having  been  made  fo  in  that  very  reign. 

His  fucceffiors  were  too  wife  to  follow  his  example;  for 
every  barony  newly  created,  till  the  union  of  the  rofes,  which 
were  about  fourteen,  was  every  one  of  them,  as  appears  on 
the  face  of  the  patents,  by  authority  of  parliament ; if  we 
except  two  or  three  : and  even  thefe,  on  a dole  examina- 
tion, will  appear  not  to  be  new  baronies,  but  regrants  of  old 
feudal  baronies  by  tenure,  which  undoubtedly  were  all  in 
the  foie  difpofition  of  the  king. 

But  Henry  the  Seventh  having  trodden  down  all  oppofi- 
tion,  was  fortunate  enough  to  carry  the  point  Richard  had 
vainly  attempted ; and  acquired  for  his  iucctfiors  that  pre- 
rogative which  they  have  fince  enjoyed  of  creating  peer-  at 
pleafure.  The  defeent  of  thefe  titles  created  by  patent  is 
directed  by  the  words  of  the  creation  : if  heirs  are  not  men- 
tioned, it  is  only  an  eftate  for  life;  if  to  a man  and  heirs  of 
his  body,  females  are  not  excluded:  but  the  general  way  is  to 
the  heirs  male  of  the  body  lawfully  begotten  of  the  grantee, 
perhaps  with  remainders  over,  and  they  defeend  as  other 
eftates  entailed.  The  cafe  of  the  duchy  of  Somerfet  was 
finguiar:  Edward  Seymour  having  three  fons  by  two  venters, 
was  created  duke  of  Somerfet,  and  his  heirs  male  of  his  fecond 
marriage,  remainder  to  his  heirs  male  by  his  firft.  This 
title  continued  near  two  hundred  years  in  the  younger  branch, 
until  upon  its  failure  in  Charles  the  fixth  duke  of  Swmerfct, 
fir  Edward  Seymour,  the  heir  by  the  prior  marriage,  fuc- 
ceeded by  virtue  of  the  remainder. 

Barons  by  Ancient  Tenure,  were  thofe  who  held  by  certain 
territories  oi  the  king,  who  Hill  referved  the  tenure  in  chief 
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to  hirnfelf.  We  alfo  read  of  barons  by  temporal  tenure  ; who 
are  fuch  a3  hold  honours,  caftles,  manors,  as  heads  of  their 
barony,  that  is,  by  grand  fergeanty  : by  which  tenure  they 
were  anciently  fummoned  to  parliament.  But  at  prefer.t  a 
baron  by  tenure  is  no  lord  of  parliament,  till  he  be  called 
thither  by  writ. 

The  barons  by  tenure,  after  the  Corqueft,  were  divided 
into  majores  and  minores,  and  were  fummoned  accordingly  to 
parliament ; the  majores,  or  greater  barons,  by  immediate 
writ  from  the  king  ; the  minores , or  leifer  barons,  by  gene- 
ral writ  from  the  high  iheriff,  at  the  king’s  command. 

The  ancients  dtllinguifhed  the  greater  barons  trom  the  lefs, 
by  attributing  lvgh  and  even  fovereign  jurifdiftion  to  the 
former,  and  only  inferior  jurifdiftion  over  fmaller  matters  to 
the  latter.  By  the  late  jurifdiftion  aft  (20  Geo.  II.)  the 
civil  jurifdiftion  of  a baron  in  Scotland  is  reduced  to  the 
power  of  recovering  from  his  vaffals  and  tenants  the  rents  of 
his  lands,  and  of  condemning  them  in  mill-fervices  ; and 
alfo  of  judging  in  caufes  where  the  debt  and  damages  do 
not  exceed  qor.  fterling.  His  criminal  jurifdiftion  is,  by 
the  fame  fbtute,  limited  to  affaults,  batteries,  and  other 
fmaller  offences,  which  may  be  punifhed  by  a fine  not  ex- 
ceeding 20 s.  flerling,  or  by  fetting  the  offender  in  the  flocks 
in  the  day  time  not  above  three  hours  ; the  fine  to  be  levied 
by  poinding,  or  by  one  months  imprifonment.  The  jurif- 
diftion  formerly  competent  to  proprietors  of  mines  and 
coal  or  faltworks  over  their  workmen,  is  referred  ; and  alfo 
that  which  was  competent  to  proprietors  who  had  the  right 
of  fairs  or  markets,  for  correfting  the  diforders  that  might 
happen  during  their  continuance  ; provided  that  they  exer- 
cife  no  jurifdiftion  inferring  the  lofs  of  life  or  demembra- 
tion. 

Barons  of  the  Exchequer  are  four  judges,  one  of  whom 
is  called  the  chief  baron,  and  the  other  three  puifne  barons, 
to  whom  the  adminiftration  of  jullice  is  committed  in  caufes 
between  the  king  and  his  fubjefts  touching  matters  belong- 
ing to  the  exchequer,  and  the  king’s  revenue.  They  are 
called  barons , becaufe  barons  of  the  realm  were  ufed  to  be 
employed  in  that  office. 

The  lord  chief  baron  is  created  by  letters  patent  to  hold 
this  dignity  quamdiu  fe  bene  gefferit,  wherein  he  hath  a fixed 
ePiate  ; for  the  law  intends  this  an  eflate  for  life.  He  alone 
without  the  other  barons  fits  at  Guildhall  the  afternoon  in 
term  time  upon  nifi  prius  in  London,  takes  audits,  ac- 
compts,  recognizances,  prefentations  of  offices,  and  many 
other  things  of  importance.  In  the  abl'ence  of  the  lord 
chief  baron,  the  other  three  barons  fupply  his  place  accord- 
ing to  their  feniority. 

Their  office  is  alfo  to  look  to  the  accounts  of  the  king, 
to  which  end  they  have  auditors  under  them ; as  well  as  to 
decide  caufes  relating  to  the  revenue,  brought  by  any  means 
into  the  exchequer  : fo  that  of  late  they  have  been  conftant- 
ly  perfons  learned  in  the  law  ; whereas  formerly  they  were 
in  aj  ores  iff  dfcretiores  in  regno  five  de  clero  ejfent,fivc  de  curia. 
See  Court  .-^Exchequer. 

Barons  of  the  Cinque  Ports , are  members  of  the  houfe 
of  commons,  elefted  by  the  five  ports,  two  for  each  port. 
See  Cinque  Ports. 

Thofe  who  have  been  mayors  of  Corfe-cafile  in  Dorfet- 
thi'e,  are  alfo  denominated  barons  ; as  were  formerly  like- 
wife  the  chief  citizens  of  London. 

Baron,  in  I.aw,  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  hufband  in  relation 
to  the«^ife  ; which  two,  in  law,  are  called  baron  and  femme, 
and  are  cordidered  as  one  perfon,  fo  that  in  trials  of  any 
fort  they  are  not  allowed  to  be  evidence  for  or  againll  each 
other.  See  Husband  and  Wife. 

Baron  and  Femme , in  Heraldry , are  terms  ufed  to  ex- 


prefs  the  arms  of  hufband  and  wife  ; as  thus,  he  beareth  baron 
and  femme.  The  modern  expreffion  is,  he  beareth  impaled. 

Baron,  Court.  See  Court. 

Baron, premier  de.  See  Prender.  • 

Baron,  Robert,  in  Biography,  a dramatic  author,  who  lived 
during  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  and  the  proteftoraie  of  Oliver 
Cromwell.  From  Cambridge,  where  he  received  part  of  his 
education,  he  removed  to  Grays  Inn,  of  the  honourable 
fociety  of  which  he  became  a member.  At  the  univerfity 
he  wrote  a novel  called  the  “ Cyprian  Academy,”  contain- 
ing two  dramatic  pieces,  intitled  “ Deorum  Dona,”  a 
mafque,  and  “ Gripus  and  Hegio,”  a paitoral.  His  trage- 
dy of  “ Mirza,”  which  is  a more  regular  play,  was  probably- 
written  at  a riper  age. 

Baron,  Michael , a celebrated  French  aftor,  was  the  fon 
of  a {hop-keeper  of  Iffotidun,  who  hirnfelf  went  upon  the 
fiage,  and  born  at  Paris  in  i6p2.  He  firll  joined  the  com- 
pany  of  Raifin,  and  afterwards  that  of  Moliere,  in  which 
conneftion  he  was  univerfally  admired  and  applauded.  Ba- 
ron was  equally  fuccefsful  both  in  tragedy  and  comedy;  al- 
though it  is  faid  he  acquired  his  principal  reputation  in  the 
former  department.  Racine,  on  occafion  of  introducing  his 
Andromache  on  the  fiage,  gave  infiruftions  to  the  other 
aftors  with  refpeft  to  the  perfoimanee  of  their  feveral  parts  ; 
but  aadreffing  Baron,  who  was  to  aft  Pyrrhus,  he  faid  to 
him,  “To  you,  fir,  I have  no  infiruftions  to  give;  your 
own  heart  will  tell  you  more  than  my  leffons  can  inform  you.” 
Preachers  are  faid  to  have  attended  in  a grated  box  to  fiudy 
his  aftion  ; “ and  thence  (fays  Voltaire)  went  to  declaim 
againft  the  theatre.”  Such  was  his  vanity,  that  in  allufion 
to  the  title  that  wras  bellowed  upon  him  of  the  “ Rofcius” 
of  his  age,  he  faid,  that  “ every  century  produced  a Ctefar, 
but  that  it  required  2000  years  to  produce  a Baron.”  He 
was  highly  careffed  by  perfons  of  diftinftion,  although  be 
fometimes  was  mortified  by  their  refleftions.  At  length, 
difgulled  by  this  circumftance,  or  influenced  by  fome  other 
motive,  he  withdrew  trom  the  fiage  in  1691,  and  enjoyed 
a penfion  from  the  king.  After  an  interval  of  29  years  he 
relumed  his  profeffion,  and  at  the  age  of  68  was  as  much 
applauded  as  ever.  In  September  17  29,  his  infirmities  re- 
duced him  to  the  neceffity  of  retiring,  and  lie  furvived  only 
two  months.  Baron  was  a writer  as  well  as  an  aftor,  and 
compofed  feveral  comic  pieces  for  the  theatre  ; which  are 
faid  to  be  lively  and  amufing,  and  to  exhibit  much  know'- 
ledge  of  the  fiage  and  of  the  world.  He  alfo  wrote  fome 
poems.  A colieftion  of  his  works  was  printed  at  Paris,  in 
two  vols.  1 2mo.  in  1736  ; and  in  three  vols.  in  1760.  But 
fome  of  the  pieces  contained  in  this  colieftion  are  fuppofed 
not  to  be  his.  Voltaire’s  Age  of  Lewis  XIV.  Nouv.  Dift. 
Hillor. 

Baron,  Bonaventure,  whofe  true  name  was  Fitigerald, 
was  a native  of  Clonmell,  in  the  county  of  Tipperary,  in 
Ireland,  and  educated  under  the  care  of  his  uncle  Luke 
Wadding,  a Francifcan  friar  at  Rome,  who  induced  him  to 
affume  the  habit  of  this  order.  He  refided  at  Rome,  where 
he  was  for  a confiderable  time  prseleftor  of  divinity  in  the 
college  cf  St.  Ifidore,  founded  by  his  uncle  in  1625,  about 
60  years,  and  died  there,  after  having  loft  his  fight,  and  at 
an  advanced  age,  in  the  year  1696.  He  was  diftinguiflied 
by  the  purity  of  his  Latin  ftyle,  and  wrote  many  books 
both  in  profe  and  verfe  in  that  language.  His  chief  work 
was  his  “ Theologia,”  in  6 vols.  printed  at  Paris  in  1676. 
Biog.  Brit. 

BARONET  of  England,  an  hereditary  dignity  by 
patent,  next  to  that  of  a baron  inilituted  by  king  James  the 
Firft  on  the  22d  of  May  161 1.  The  firft  baronet  that  was 
created  was  fir  Nicholas  Bacon  of  Redgrave  in  Suffolk, 
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whofe  fucceflbr  is  therefore  ftyled  Primus  Baronetorum  Ang- 
lia. At  the  firft  institution  of  this  order  the  king  engaged 
that  the  number  Should  not  exceed  two  hundred,  and  that 
each  Should  pay  into  the  exchequer  as  much  as  would  pay 
thirty  foot  foldiers  at  eight  pence  per  diem  to  ferve  in  the 
province  of  Ulfter  in  Ireland  ; and  for  their  diftinCtion,  as 
an  honourable  augmentation,  they  bear  in  their  coat  of 
arms  either  in  a canton,  or  in  an  efcutcheon  of  pretence, 
the  arms  of  the  ancient  kings  of  Ulfter,  being  argent  a 
hand.fnifier,  couped  at  the  wrijl,  extended  in  pate  gules.  Baro- 
nets and  their  tldeft  fons  have  this  peculiar  privilege,  that  they 
may  be  knighted  tf  they  pleafe,  upon  knowledge  thereof  given 
to  the  lord  chamberlain  of  the  houfehold,  or  vice-chamberlain 
for  the  time  being,  or  in  their  abfence,  to  any  other  officer  at- 
tending his  majefty’s  perfon;  and  in  all  commilfions,  writs, 
and  other  deeds,  the  Style  of  baronet  is  to  be  placed  at  the 
end  of  their  furnames,  as  a neceflary  and  legal  addition  of 
dignity,  as  the  addition  of  Sir  to  be  placed  before  their 
Chriftian  names,  and  to  their  wives  the  title  of  Lady  or 
Dame.  Baronets  have  precedency  before  all  knights,  ex- 
cept thofe  of  the  garter,  and  knights  bannerets.  No  pa- 
tent for  creating  a baronet  can  now  pafs  the  great  feal  until 
the  following  certificate  is  obtained. 

“ To  all  and  Singular  to  whom  thefe  prefents  Shall  come’ 
we,  the  king’s  heralds  and  purfuivants  of  the  College  of 
Arms,  London,  do  hereby  certify  that  the  family,  arms, 
and  pedigree  cf 

have  been  duly  regiftered  in  this  college  purfuant  to  the  te- 
nor of  his  majefty's  warrant  under  his  royal  fignet  and  fign 
manual,  bearing  date  the  day  of  t 7 S 3 , for 

correcting  and  preventing  abufes  in  the  order  of  baronets. 
In  witnefs,  &c.” 

Baronets  of  Ireland , an  hereditary  dignity  inftituted 
go  Sept.  1619,  the  fame  as  thofe  in  England,  and  bearing 
likewife  the  arms  of  Ulfter  as  an  augmentation. 

Baronets  of  Nova  Scotia.  This  order  is  alfo  hereditary, 
and  was  inftituted  in  Scotland  by  king  Charles  I.  28th  May 
1623,  for  advancing  the  plantation  of  Nova  Scotia  in  Ame- 
rica, and  for  fettling  a colony  there,  to  which  the  aid  of 
thefe  baronets  was  defigned.  As  an  augmentation  to  their 
arm?,  they  bear  either  111  a canton  or  in  an  in-efcutcheon  the 
enfign  of  Nova  Scotia,  being  argent  a crofs  of  St.  Andrew 
azure  charged  with  an  efcutcheon  of  the  royal  arms  of  Scotland ; 
fjpported  on  the  dexter  by  the  royal  unicorn , and  on  the finifler , 
by  a favage,  or  nui/d  man.  proper  ; and  for  the  crcf , a branch 
of  laurel,  and  a thiflle , iffuing  from  two  hands  conjoined,  the 
one  being  armed  and  the  other  naked,  with  this  motto , Munit 
hac  et  altera  vincit : and  for  their  greater  honour  and  dignity 
they  were,  by  royal  fign  manual,  bearing  date  17th  Nov. 
in  1629,  allowed  to  “wear  and  carry  about  their  necks  in 
all  time  coming  an  orange-tawny  Silk  ribbon,  whereon  ftiall 
hang  oendant  in  an  efcutcheon  argent  a faltier  azure  thereon 
an  efcutcheon  of  the  arms  cf  Scotland  with  an  imperial  crown 
above  the  efcutcheon,  and  inferibed  with  this  motto , Fax  mentis 
honefee  gloria .” 

BARONIiE  Catut.  See  Caput. 

BARONIUS,  Caisar,  in  Biography,  a learned  cardinal, 
was  born  at  Sora,  in  the  kingdom  ot  Naples,  in  1538,  and 
educated  firft  at  Veroli,  and  then  at  Naples.  Having 
finifned  his  ftudies  at  Rome,  he  entered  in  1360  into  the 
congregation  of  the  oratory  founded  by  St.  Pr.ilip  de  Neri, 
and  having  received  the  order  of  priefthood,  he  was  elected 
fuperior-general  of  the  congregation,  upon  the  death  of  its 
founder  in  15S3.  Pope  Clement  VIII.  chofe  him  for  his 
confeffor,  made  him  apoftolical  prothonotary,  and  in  1596 
raifed  him  to  the  dignity  of  cardinal.  He  was  afterwards 
made  librarian  of  the  Vatican.  On  the  death  of  Clement, 


he  had  many  votes  in  the  conclave  for  the  pontificate  ; but 
the  Spaniih  party  prevented  his  cleCtion,  btcaufe  he  had  af- 
ferted  in  his  annals,  that  the  crown  of  Spain  founded  its  ti- 
tle to  Sicily  on  faife  evidence.  His  afiiduous  application  at 
length  fo  debilitated  his  frame,  that  he  died  in  1607  at  the 
age  of  68  years.  His  character  was  dillinguiihed  for  piety 
and  probity,  and  mildnefs  of  difpofition,  as  well  as  for  ex- 
tenfive  erudition.  His  chief  work  was  his  “ Eccleliaftical 
Annals,”  which  be  began  at  the  age  of  30,  and  profecuted 
through  the  greateft  part  of  his  life.  Of  thefe  he  lived  to 
publifh  1 2 vols.  in  folio,  the  firft  of  which  was  printed  in 
1388,  and  the  lalt  in  1607;  and  lie  brought  down  the 
hiltory  of  the  church  to  119S.  This  voluminous  and  ela- 
borate work  was  undertaken  with  a view  of  counter-aiding 
the  influence  of  the  proteftant  compilation  by  the  centuria- 
tors  of  Magdtburgh,  which  was  intended  to  expofe  the 
abufes  and  mconftftencies  of  the  Romifh  church;  and  the 
author,  adhering  rigidly  to  his  main  objeCt,  and  approving 
himftif  a bigoted  partizan  of  the  fee  of  Rome,  has  on 
many  occafions  facrificed  truth  to  the  prejudices  and  inter- 
efts  of  a party.  He  has  been  charged  even  with  intentional 
mifreprefentations ; and  he  has  been  betrayed  by  his  imper- 
fect acquaintance  with  the  Greek  language  into  many  errors, 
and  by  his  credulity  into  the  recital  of  many  tables,  which 
have  been  rejected  by  many  judicious  writers  of  his  own 
party.  The  work,  however,  is  a monument  of  alfiduity 
and  labour.  It  is  methodically  conducted,  and  upon  the 
whole  it  is  an  ufeful,  though  forr.etimes  a fallacious,  guide  in 
the  chronological  hiftory  of  the  events  that  happened  under 
the  Roman  emperors.  The  ftyle,  though  not  pure  and  ele- 
gant, is  generally  perfpicuous.  Amongft  the  critics  and 
cenfurers  of  this  woik,  we  may  reckon  both  proteftants  and 
catholics.  The  learned  Ifaac  Cafaubon  undertook  a refu- 
tation of  the  Annals  of  Baronius,  in  a work  intitled  “ Ex- 
ercitationes,  &c. and  though  he  clofed  it  with  the  34th 
year  of  the  Chriftian  rera,  he  pointed  out  a great  number  of 
pa.pable  errors  into  which  the  Roman  annalift  had  fallen 
during  that  fhort  interval.  Even  the  Roman  catholic  lite- 
rati acknowledge  the  inaccuracies  and  faults  of  Baronius; 
and  hence  Pagi,  Norris,  and  Tillemont,  &c.  have  been  em- 
ployed to  correCt  them.  Accordingly,  a new  edition  of 
thefe  “ Annals”  was  publifhed  at  Lucca,  in  1733,  with  the 
corrections  of  thele  reviewers  at  the  foot  of  every  page. 
The  original  work  was  firft  piinted  at  Rome,  and  foon  after 
at  Antwerp  by  Plantin;  and  editions  have  ailo  been  pub- 
lifhed at  Cologne  and  Venice.  Abridgments  of  it  have 
alfo  been  publifhed  by  feveral  perfons.  About  two  years 
before  the  appearance  of  the  “ Annals,”  Baronius  publifhed 
a kind  of  prelude,  intitled,  “ Martyrologium  Romanum 
reftitutum,”  &c.  or  “Notes  on  the  Roman  Martyrology,” 
folio,  1586;  and  afterwards  often  printed  with  corrections. 
Mofheim’s  Eccl.  Htft.  vo!.  iv.  p.  206.  Cave’s  Hift.  Lit. 
tom.  1.  Prolegomena,  p.  6,  &c. 

Baronius,  Theodore,  of  Cremona,  in  Italy,  publifhed 
in  1609,  in  4to,  “ De  operationis  meiandi  tripiici  Ixflone 
et  curatione,  bbri  duo,  in  quibus  morbi  omnts  renum,  et 
veficse,  ex  Galerii  prxfcrtim  mente,  pertraCtantur.”  He 
was  a ftrenuous  defender  of  the  doCtrines  of  Galen,  with 
whom,  he  is  faid  to  have  declared,  it  is  more  creditable  to 
err,  than  to  reafon  right  on  any  other  fyftem  : but  he  has 
in  fome  points  left  bis  guide.  He  recommends  the  ufe  of 
cantharidrs  internally  in  affeCtions  of  the  kidneys  and  blad- 
der, a praCtice  it  is  probable  Greenveldt  learned  from  him  : 
he  alfo"  injeCted  med’icated  liquors  into  the  bladder,  with 
the  view  of  facilitating  the  egrefs  of  calculi,  or  of  diffolv- 
ing  them.  Hall.  Bib.  Med. 

Baronius,  Vincentius,  a celebrated  Italian  phyfician, 
publifhed  in  1636,  4to.  “ De  peripneumia,  anno  1633,  et 
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alTis  temporibus,  Flaminiam,  aliafque  regiones,  populariter 
inreftante,  ac  a nemine  hadtenus  oblervata,  libri  duo,  Foro- 
Jivii,”  a work  of  confiderable  merit,  giving  a particlur  ac- 
count of  the  difeafe,  and  of  the  method  found  moil  fuccefTr 
fill  in  combating  it,  with  the  appearances  oblerved  on  dii- 
fecting  the  bodies  of  thofe  who  died  of  the  compiamt.  The 
ep'demic  was  attended  with  fever,  pain  in  the  chelt,  cough, 
difficulty  of  breathing,  and  an  inext  nguifhable  third. 
Thofe  who  expe&orated  freely,  early  in  the  complaint, 
particularly  if  they  had  been  plentifully  blooded,  ufu- 
a.ly,  he  fays,  recovered.  The  lungs  of  thofe  who  died 
were  uni'erfally  inflamed  ; fometimes,  but  not  always, 
the  pleury  was  alfo  affedted  ; and  in  fome  of  the  fub- 
jedts,  ferum  was  found  effufed  in  the  cavity  of  the  tho- 
rax. The  difeafe  was  not,  he  fays,  contagions.  Hal- 
ler. Bib.  Med. 

BARON  THALA,  in  Geography.  See  Lassa. 

BARONY,  Baronia,  or  Baronagium,  the  lordfhip 
or  fee  of  a baron,  eithe’  temporal  or  fpiritual ; in  which 
fenfe  barony  amounts  to  the  lame  with  what  is  otherwife 
called  honour. 

A barony  may  be  confiJered  as  a lordfhip  held  by  fome 
fervice  in  chief  of  the  king,  coinciding  with  what  is  other- 
wife  called  grand  fergeanly , 

Baronies,  in  their  tit  il  creation,  moved  from  the  king  him- 
fe  If,  the  chief  lord  of  the  whole  realm,  and  could  beholden 
immediately  of  no  other  lord.  For  example,  the  king  en- 
feoffed a man  of  a great  frigneurie  in  land,  to  hold  to  the 
perfon  enfeoff  d and  his  heirs,  of  the  king  and  his  heirs, 
by  baronial  fervice,  to  wit,  by  the  fervice  of  twenty,  forty, 
fixty  knights,  or  of  fuch  other  number  of  knights,  either 
m ire  or  fewer,  as  the  king  by  his  enfeoffment  limited  or 
-appointed.  . In  the  ages  next  after  the  Conquefl,  when  a 
great  lord  was  enfeofled  by  the  king  of  a large  feigneurie, 
fuch  feigneurie  was  called  a barony , but  more  commonly  an 
honour:  as  the  honour  of  Gloucefter,  the  honour  of  Wal- 
lingford, the  honour  cf  Lancalter,  the  honour  of  Rich- 
mond, and  the  like.  There  were  in  England  certain  ho- 
nours, which  were  often  called  by  Norman  or  other  fo- 
reign name:';  that  is  to  fay  fometimes  by  the  Englifh,  and 
iometiines  by  the  foreign  name.  This  happened  when  the 
f me  perfon  was  lord  of  an  honour  in  Normandy,  or  fome 
other  foreign  country,  and  alfo  of  an  honour  in  England. 
For  example,  William  de  Forz,  de  Force,  or.  de  Fortibus, 
was  lord  of  the  honour  of  Albemarle  in  Nwipandy,  he  was 
alfo  lord  of  two  honours  in  England,  to  wit,  the  honour 
of  HoldernelTe,  and  the  honour  of  Skipton  in  Cravene. 
Thefe  honours  in  England  were  fometimes  called  by  the 
Norman  name,  the  honour  of  Albemarle,  or  the  honour  of 
the  earl  of  Albemarle.  In  like  manner,  the  earl  of  Bri- 
tannie  was  lord  of  the  honour  of  Brirannie  in  France,  and 
alfo  of  the  honour  of  Richmond  in  England;  the  honour 
of  Richmond  was  fometimes  called  by'  the  foreign  name, 
the  honour  of  Britannic,  or  the  honour  ot  the  earl  of  Bri- 
tannie.  This  ferveth  to  explain  the  tt’rms,  honour  of  Al- 
bemarle in  England,  honor  Allemarlia,  or  comilis  Albemar- 
lies  in  Anglia  ; honor  Britannia,  or  comitis  Britannia  in 
Anglia,  the  honour  of  Britannie,  or  the  earl  of  Britannie 
in  England.  Not  that  Albemarle  or  Britannie  were  in 
England,  but  that  the  fame  perfon  refpedtively  was  lord 
of  each  of  the  faid  honours  abroad,  and  of  each  of  the 
faid  honours  in  England.  The  baronies  belonging  to 
bifhops  are  by  fome  called  regalia,  as  being  held  folely  on 
the  king’s  liberality.  Thefe  do  not  coniilt  in  one  barony 
alone,  but  in  many  ; for  tot  erant  baronia,  quot  majora  pne- 
dia.  See  Bishop. 

A barony,  according  to  Bradton,  is  a right  indivifible: 
wherefore, if  an  inheritance  be  to  be  divided  among  the  copar- 


ceners, though  fome  capital  meffuages  may  be  divided,  yet 
if  the  capital  meffuage  be  the  head  of  a county  or  barony, 
it  may  not  be  parcelled  ; and  the  reafon  is,  left  by  this  divi- 
fion  many  of  the  rights  of  counties  and  baronies  by  degrees 
come  to  nothing,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  realm,  which  is 
faid  to  be  compofed  of  counties  and  baronies. 

Barony  is  in  Ireland  the  name  of  the  divifions  of  the 
counties,  anfwering  to  the  Englifh  hundreds.  According 
to  thefe,  county  taxes  are  afleffed;  and  they  are  often  noticed 
in  the  proceedings  of  parliament.  The  number  of  baronies 
in  Ireland  is  252, 

BARONYGHIA,  in  Botany.  See  Asplenium  ruta 

muraria. 

BA  ROPHTHAS,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of  Per- 
fia  Proper,  according  to  Zofimus. 

BAROPTIS.  or  Baroptinus  Lapis,  in  Natural  Hif- 
tory,  a name  given  by  the  ancient  naturalists  to  a fpecies  of 
{tone,  fnppcfed  to  have  wonderful  virtues  againft  venomous 
bites,  externally  applied.  Pliny  has  left  us  but  a very  Ihort 
deferiptian  of  it  ; he  fays,  it  was  black  in  colour,  but  varie- 
gated with  large  fpots  of  red  and  white. 

BAROS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a place  of  Alia,  in  Me* 
fopotamia . 

BAROSCOPE,  derived  from  (3a%o$,  onus , and  cxottecd, 
video,  a machine  contrived  to  fbew  the  alt-ration  in  the 
weight  of  the  atmofphere.  See  Barometer. 

BAROSELENITE  of  Kirwan,  in  Mineralogy.  See 
Ponderous  Spar. 

BAROVSK,  in  Geography,  a diitridt  of  the  government 
of  Kaluga  in  Ruffia,  liiuate  on  the  river  Protva,  which  falls 
into  the  Oeca. 

BAROWECZ,  a town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Lublin,  36  miles  north  of  Lublin. 

BAROZZI,  James,  in  Biography.  See  Vignola. 

BARPANA.  in  Ancient  Geography,  Carboli,  an  ifland 
of  Italy,  in  the  Tufcan  fea,  according  to  Pliny. 

BARQUES  Point,  in  Geography,  a cape  on  the  north- 
eaft  of  Sagana  bay  in  lake  Huron. 

BARQUETTE,  or  Barchetta , in  the  Mediterranean, 
denotes  a leffer  fort  of  barkc,  ufe  J for  the  fervice  of  gallies 
much  as  boats  and  fhallops  are  for  other  Ihips,  as  to  fetch 
provifions,  water,  carry  perfor.s  afhore,  and  the  like. 

BARR.  See  Bar. 

Bar,  Barra,  or  Barro,  in  Commerce,  denotes  a Portu- 
guefe  long  meafure,  ufed  in  the  menfuration  of  cloths, 
{tuffs,  and  the  like  ; fix  whereof  are  equivalent  to  tea 
cavidos  or  cabidos  ; each  cavido  equal  to  J of  a Paris  ell. 

The  Spaoifh  Barra  is  the  fame  with  the  yard  of  Seville. 

Barr  of  Valcntia\%  equal  to  j-5-  of  the  Paris  ell;  the  barr 
of  Ci.ftile  is  equal  to  -j.  -of  the  Paris  ell : and  the  barr  of 
Arragon  is  equal  to  f of  the  Paris  ell.  Savar.  Didt.  Com. 
p.  273.  See  Measure. 

Barr  is  aifo  ufed  by  the  Portuguefe  in  the  Eaft  Indies 
for  a weight,  more  frequently  called  Bahar. 

Barr  or  Baar,  in  Geography , a town  of  France,  in  the 
d-partment  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  and  chief  place  of  a dif- 
tridt ; 7 miles  W.  N.W.  of  Benfelden.  The  place  con- 
tains 3996,  and  the  canton  15.644  inhabitants  ; the  territory 
includes  92-f  kiliometres  and  13  communes. 

Barr-D/Vc.  a fpecies  of  falfe  dice  fo  formed  as  that  they 
will  not  eafily  lie  on  certain  points. 

Barr-Dice  Hand  oppofed  to  flat  dice,  which  come  up  on 
certain  points  oftener  than  they  fhould  do. 

BARRA,  in  Geography,  an  iftand  of  Africa,  in  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Gambia. 

Barra  or  Bar,  a kingdom  of  Africa,  near  the  river  Gam- 
bia, extending  on  the  borders  of  it  about  20  leagues. 

Barra  or  Barray,  one  of  the  weftern  iflands  annexed  to 
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Tnvernefsfhire,  in  Scotland,  has  remained  for  many  ages  in 
the  Doffefiion  of  the  Macniels  of  Barray  or  Barra.  It  is  well 
fibred  with  black  cattle,  and  fruitful  in  barley  and  oats. 
1 he  manufacture  of  kelp  is  carried  on  with  conliderable 
profit  jn  this  ifland.  Cod  and  ling  are  caught  on  the  ealt 
coall  in  great  quantities;  and  the  iilhermen  alfo  take  fome 
diy  filh,  the  oil  of  which  they  burn  in  their  lamps,  and  they 
fell  that  which  is  not  eonfumed  by  themfelves  at  yd.  or  8d. 
tne  Scots  pint.  Shell-fid),  and  particularly  cockles,  are 
abundant:  the  cockles  are  found  in  the  great  fand  at  the 
noith  end  of  the  ifland,  and  afford  a very  plentiful  fupply  of 
fubfi dence  to  the  inhabitants.  The  fifhery,  however,  has 
been  much  neglefted.  This  ifland  is  fomewhat  hilly;  in 
extent  it  is  neaily  8 miles  long  and  4 broad ; it  is  populous 
notwithftanding  the  late  emigrations  to  Amer'ca,  and  it  is 
faid  to  contain  about  1604  inhabitants.  The  natives  are  in 
general  Roman  Catholics.  It  is  fituated  nearly  fouth  from 
South  Will,  and  almoft  communicates  with  Benbecula  at 
low  water,  and  on  this  account  they  are  both  comprehended 
fometimes  under  the  name  of  Long  ifland.  Its  coaft  on  the 
weft  fide  is  low  and  flat,  hut  on  the  eaft  fide  fteep  and  irre- 
gular. N.  lat.  570  2'.  W.  long.  70  30'. 

Barra  Lough,  a lake  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Donegal, 
through  which  the  river  Guibarra  flows:  20  miles  north  of 
Donegal. 

BARRABA.  See  Baraba. 

BA11RABOA,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the  country  of 
Magadoxa. 

BARRAC  Lough,  a lake  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of 
Monaghan,  on  the  weftern  fide  of  which  is  ftuated  the 
town  of  Caftle  Blayney. 

BARRACKS.  See  Baracks. 

BARRACOL,  in  Ichthyology , a name  given  by  Artedi, 
from  the  Venetians,  to  exprefs  the  fpecies  of  ray-fifn,  called 
by  Bellonius  and  Gefner  miraletus,  and  by  others  rata  oculata 
la  vis. 

The  fpccific  name  of  Artedi  carries  in  it  a much  better 
character  of  the  fifh  ; he  calls  it  the  ray,  with  a fmooth 
back  and  belly,  and  with  the  eyes  furrounded  with  a feries 
of  fpines,  and  three  other  rows  of  them  on  the  tail. 

BARRA-Co  sda,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the 
country  of  Nigritia,  featedon  the  river  Gamb:a. 

BARRACOO,  or  as  the  Tailors  call  it,  Berka,  or 
Berku,  lies  on  the  weft  coaft  of  Africa,  6 or  7 leagues 
W.S.W.  from  Acra,  and  is  known  at  fea  by  two  very  high 
mountains  behind  it,  one  of  which  is  double  at  the  top  with 
a faddle,  and  they  arc  covered  with  trees.  Some  rocks  lie  off 
in  the  fea  juft  before  it,  and  form  a kind  of  haven. 

BARRACOPE,  lies  on  the  weft  coaft  of  Africa,  feven 
leagues  E.  S.  E.  from  St.  Mary’s,  and  at  the  fame  dittance 
from  the  river  Junk  in  the  fame  direction  on  the  other  hand. 
This  coaft  abounds  with  negroe  towns,  and  alfo  with  trees 
and  water. 

BARRAD,  a town  of  Arabia,  40  miles  fouth-eaft  of 
BARRADY.  See  Barady. 

BARRAGAN,  or  Barracan,  in  Commerce,  a kind  of 
fluff  belonging  to  the  clafs  of  camblets,  only  of  a grain  much 
coarfer  than  the  reft,  manufactured  in  divers  parts  of  France 
and  Flanders,  chiefly  at  Abbeville,  Amiens,  Rouen,  and 
Lifle,  and  now  in  England. 

The  word  is  barbarous  Latin,  formed  as  fome  fuppofe, 
from  larra,  q.  d.  barrarum  formam  referens.  Du-Cange.  The 
chief  life  of  barragans,  called  alfo  by  the  French  bouracans , 
is  for  furtouts,  cr  upper  garments  againft  the  rain,  being, 
when  gocd,  of  fo  clofe  a grain,  that  the  water  Will  not  foak 
through,  but  only  run  upon  them. 
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For  the  woof,  its  thread  is  Angle,  t willed,  and  fire  fpun; 
that  of  the  warp  is  double  or  triple,  i.  e.  compofed  of  two 
or  three  threads  well  twilled  together.  The  ufual  matter 
it  is  made  of,  is  wool;  though  there  are  fome  made  at  Rouen, 
where  the  warp  is  hemp,  and  the  woof  wool.  Some  barragans , 
again,  are  made  of  wool,  dyed  before  it  comes  to  the  loom  ; 
others  are  woven  white,  and  dyed  afterwards,  red,  black, 
blue,  brown,  &c.  They  are  not  fulled,  but  only  boiled 
two  or  three  times  in  fair  water,  when  they  come  from  the 
loom  ; then  calendered  to  make  them  fmooth  and  even  ; find 
laftly,  made  into  rolls  called  pieces  of  barragan. 

BARREL,  P eter,  in  Biography , a French  abbe,  was 
born  at  Grenoble,  and  removing  to  Paris,  at  an  early  period 
of  his  life,  took  up  the  office  of  a fchool-matler.  He  died 
there  July  21,  1772.  Plis  chief  literary  work  is  a “ Dic- 
tionnaire  hiftorique,  li  t ■ era  ire,  et  critique  des  Homm.es  ee- 
lebres,”  6 vols.  8vo.  1759.  It  was  nicknamed  the  Marty- 
rology  ol  Janfenifm,  compiled  by  a convulfionnaire.  Al- 
though this  work  betrays  too  much  of  the  fnirit  of  party-, 
the  articles  of  learned  authors,  poets,  orators,  and  literary 
men,  are  generally  compiled  with  judgment  and  taile. 
Barrel  1 ias  alfo  publiflied  an  abltraft  of  the  letters  of  madame 
de  Sevigne  in  nmo.  under  the  title  of  “ Sevigniana,”  and 
a valuable  abridgment  of  the  “ Diftionnaire  des  Aniiquites 
Romaines,”  by  Pitifcus,  in  2 vols.  Svo.  He  was  a man  of 
erud  tion,  and  of  lively' con  verfation ; and  theflyle  of  his 
writings  is  vigorous  and  manly,  though  fometimes  negligent 
and  in  cor  reft.  Biog.  Dift. 

BARRA-MAHAL,  or  Bara-Maul,  denoting  the 
“ twelve  places,”  in  Geography,  a valley  called  alfo  Vaniam- 
baddy,  in  the  penin Tula  of  India,  containing  twelve  fortreffes 
of  fome  note  : viz,  Kiftnagheri,  Jegadivy,  Candely,  Con- 
goonda,  Vaniambaddy,  Mahrauzegar,  Cochingur,  Cootu- 
ragur,  Bazingur,  Tripatore,  Tadcuil,  and  Gigar, gurry. 

BARRAN,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
.Gers,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in  the  diltrift  of  Auch, 
containing  about  700  inhabitants;  2 leagues  W.S.W.  of 
Auch. 

BARRANCA,  a town  of  South  America,  in  Peru, 
with  a harbour  in  the  Pacific  ocean.  The  jurifdiftion  of 
Guaura  begins  at  this  town.  The  number  of  houfes  does 
not  exceed  60  or  70,  and  yet  the  town  is  populous,  many  of 
its  inhabitants  being  Spaniards.  Near  the  town  is  a river  of 
the  fame  na"mer  which  divides  into  three  branches.  The 
port  is  to  leeward  of  a fmall  low  point.  S.  lat.  io°  30'.. 
W.  long  4?°  4'. 

BARRA  RD  A,  in  /Indent  Geography,  a town  of  Alia, 
in  Paropamifus.  Ptolemy. 

BARRATt,  barred,  an  apoellation  given  to  the  Car- 
melites after  they  were  obliged  to  lay  slide  the  white  cap, 
and  wear  cowls  llriped  black  and  white. 

BARRATRY  is  tiftd  for  bribery  or  corruption  ■ in  a 
judge  giving  a falfe  fentence  for  money. 

Barratry,  in  Commerce.  See  Baratry. 

This  term  comprehends  any  fpecie-s  of  fraud,  knaveiy, 
deceit,  or  cheating,  committed  by  the  mailer  or  mariners  of 
a (hip,  by  which  the  owners  fuftain  an  injury;  as  by  running 
away  with  the  fhip,  wilfully  carrying  her  out  of  the  courfs 
preferibed  by  the  owners,  linking  or  delerting  her,  em- 
bezzling the  cargo,  fmuggling,  or  any  other  offence,  where- 
by the  fliip  or  cargo  may  be  fubjeft,  to  arreit,  detention, 
lofs,  or  forfeiture.  Hence,  in  cafes  of  infurance,  if  the 
breach  affigned  in  the  declaration  on  a policy  was  the  h fs 
of  the  fliip  “ by  the  fraud  and  negligence  of  the  mailer,” 
this  was  determined  to  be  a fufficient  averment  of  a lofs  by 
barratry.  AtAmfterdam,  Hamburgh.  Middleburgh,  and 
fome  other  maritime  towns,  infurers  are,  by  politive  law, 
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made  rcfponfible  for  the  barratry  of  the  mafterand  manners,  and  carry  away  the  goods;  and  the  owner,  who  was  con- 
With  us  the  law  permits  the  owner  of  the  fhip  to  be  inf u red  vifted  of  being  an  accomplice  in  this  crime,  and  of  robbery 
again  ft  the  mifconduft  of  the  captain  and  crew,  though  they  in  caufwg  the  ihip  to  be  carded  to  a wrong  port,  and  con- 
are  bis  own  agents,  and  the  perfons  of  his  own  choice.  If  verting  the  goods  on  board  to  his  own  ufe,  was  fentenced  to 
the  captain  be  the  infured,  no  agreement  on  the  part  of  the  the  gallies  for  five  years.  With  us  the  (cat.  i Ann.  ft.  2. 
infurers  can  make  them  liable  for  barratry  committed  by  c.  9.  § 4 & 5,  makes  it  felony  to  deftroy  any  (hip  to  the 


himfelf;  but  they  may  be  liable,  in  fuch  cafe,  for  the  bar- 
ratry of  the  failors,  in  which  be  has  no  part.  With  us  no 
fault  of  the  mafter  or  mariners  amounts  to  barratry,  unlefs  it 
proceed  from  an  intention  to  defraud  the  owners  of  the  (hip. 
Therefore  if  the  mafter  from  ignorance,  unfkilfulnefs,  or 
from  any  motive  which  is  not  fraudulent,  depart  from  the 
proper  courfe  of  the  voyage;  this  will  be  a deviation  which 
•will  avoid  the  policy,  but  it  will  not  amount  to  barratry. 
In  France  it  by  the  policy  the  infured  be  protected  again  ft 
the  barratry  of  the  mafter,  the  underwriters  are  anfwerable 
for  the  mifconduft  of  the  markers  alto;  becaufe  the  term 
mafter  ( patron ) comprehends  all  the  perfons  onboard  v>  ho 
are  in  t fie  (hip’s  pay.  Our  policies  are  more  explicit,  and 
diftinftly  fpecify  barratry  of  the  mailer  and  mariners.  Hence 
it  has  been  concluded,  that  with  us,  as  in  France,  the  mari- 
ners may  commit  barratry,  without  the  concurrence  of  the 
mafter,  or  againft  his  will.  Neverthtlefs  it  has  been  held  by 
lord  C.  J.  Lee,  at  Nifi  Prius,  that  a deviation  to  which  the 
rrafter  was  compelled  by  a very  daring  aft  of  violence  and 
difobedience  on  the  part  of  the  feamen,  did  not  amount  to 
barratry,  becaufe  the  fhip  was  not  aftually  run  away  with  in 
order  to  defraud  the  owners.  The  infurers,  therefore,  were 
held  to  be  anfwerable,  and  the  plaintiff  had  a verdift.  This 
learned  judge  feems  to  have  thought,  that  nothing  fiiort  of 
running  away  with  the  fhip,  with  the  intent  to  defraud  the 
owners,  amounted  to  barratry' ; and  yet  in  another  cafe,  the 
conduft  of  the  mafter  was  held  to  be  barratry,  though 
certainly  much  more  venial  than  that  of  the  failors  in  the 
former  cafe.  Hence  it  has  been  inferred,  that  though  the 
captain  conceive  that  what  he  does  is  for  the  benefit  of  the 
owners,  yet  if  it  be  contrary  to  his  duty  to  them,  it  is  bar- 
ratry. An  owner  himfelf  cannot  commit  barratry;  neither 
can  it  be  committed  againft  the  owner,  with  his  confent.  If 
the  mafter  of  the  (hip  be  alfo  the  owner,  he  cannot  commit 
barratry,  becaufe  he  cannot  commit  a fraud  againft  himfelf. 
Although  it  be  a maxim  in  law,  that  fraud  fit  all  never  he 
prefumed,  but  muff  be  ftriftly  proved;  and  it  is  a rule  in 
queftions  of  infurance,  that  he  who  charges  barratry  rauft 
fubftantiate  it  by  conclufive  evidence;  yet  a cafe  has  occurred, 
in  which  it  was  determined,  that  proof  of  the  mailer’s  hav- 
ing carried  the  (hip  out  of  the  regular  courfe  of  the  vovage 
for  fradulent  purpofes  of  his  own  is  prim  a facie  fufficient  to 
entitle  the  plaintiff  to  recover,  without  (hewing  negatively 
that  he  was  not  the  owner,  or  'hat  any  other  perfon  was 
the  owner,  or  that  this  was  not  done  with  the  owner’s 
confent.  Though  the  words  “ in  a lawful  trade,”  be  in- 
ferted  in  the  policy,  full  the  infurer  is  liable,  if  the  capta’n 
commit  barratry  by  ftnuggiing  on  his  own  account.  It 
appears,  that  it  a lofs  do  not  happen  within  the  time  pre- 
feribed  by  the  policy  for  the  duration  of  the  rifle,  the  in- 
furer will  not  he  liable  for  it,  though  it  be  the  undoubted 
confequence  of  the  aft  of  barratry. 

The  offence  of  barratry,  in  itfelf  fo  mifehievous,  and  fo 
injurious  to  commerce,  is  puniftiable  as  a public  offence, 
according:  to  the  guilt  of  the  offender,  by  every  commercial 
ftate  in  Europe.  In  France,  any  fraud  praftifed  by  the 
mafter  or  mariners,  with  or  without  the  privity  of  the 
owners,  and  frauds  committed  by  the  owners  themfeives, 
are  accounted  barratry,  and  very  feverely  puniftied.  The 
captain  of  a fhip  was  fentenced  to  the  gallies  for  life,  for 
figning  falfe  bills  of  lading  in  order  to  change  the  voyage 


prejudice  of  the  owners  of  the  fiiip  or  go.'ds  on  board;  and 
takes  away  the  benefit  of  clergy  from  fuch  offences,  com- 
mitted on  the  high  Teas.  By  flat.  4 Geo.  I.  c.  ra.  § 3.  if 
any  owner,  captain,  mafter,  mariner,  or  other  officer  of  any 
(hip,  (hall  wilfully  caff  away,  burn,  or  otherwife  deftroy  the 
fhip  of  which  he  is  owner,  orto  which  he  belongs,  or  in  any 
manner  direft  or  procure  the  fame  to  be  done  to  the  pre- 
judice of  the  perlon  or  perfons  that  (hall  underwrite  any 
policy  of  infurance  thereon,  or  of  any  merchant  that  (hail 
load  goods  thereon,  he  (hall  fuffer  death:  and  the  flit.  11 
Geo.  1 c.  29.  takes  away  clergy  from  fuch  offenders  in  all 
cafe*.  Marfhdh’s  Treatife  on  the  law  of  Infurance,  vol.  ii. 
chap.  1.5.  See  Pirate. 

Barratry  is  alfo  ufed  in  the  law  of  England  for  the 
offence  of  ft;rr:’ng  up  frequent  fuits  and  quarrels  among  his 
majefty’s  fubj.-fts.  The  term,  however,  is  of  foreign  origin; 
and  in  Italy  and  other  countries  feems  ordinarily  to  have 
been  applied  to  the  traffic  of  ecclefiaftical  benefices;  but  was 
afterwards  ufed  in  a more  general  fenfe,  as  applicable  to-  all 
corrupt  buying  and  felling  of  juftice.  In  Scotland  it  fignified 
the  corrupt  purchafing  of  benefices  or  offices  of  colleftion, 
from  the  lee  of  Rome,  by  perfons  who  left  the  realm  for 
that  purpole  ; a praftice,  which  had  become  frequent,  and 
was  in  various  refpefts  injurious  to  the  realm  ; as  a means  of 
carrying  money  out  of  it,  without  any  return  of  value,  as 
prejudicial  to  the  right  of  patronage  in  the  king  or  others, 
and  to  the  free  eleftions  of  the  monks  in  the  monafixries, 
both  which  the  pope  by  prevention  pretended  to  exclude, 
and  as  contributing  to  raife  the  rate  of  taxation  upon  be- 
nefices, by  the  falfe  accounts  which  thpfe  fuitors  for  the 
office  of  colleftor  earned  to  the  pope. 

BAllRE.  See  Bar. 

Barrs,  Lewis- Francis  Jofeph  De  La,  in  Biography,  was 
born  at  Tournay  in  1688,  and  educated  at  Paris ; where  he 
applied  to  the  ftudy  of  the  ancient  languages  and  to  the 
collation  of  MSS.  with  luch  affiJuity,  that  he  was  recom- 
mended to  Anfelem  Bandun,  the  learned  Benediftine,  as  a 
proper  affiffsnt  in  his  antiquarian  refearchrs.  In  confeqtunce 
of  their  joint  labours,  they  publiihed  the  “ Imperiurn 
Orientale,”  and  the  colleftion  of  the  medals  of  the  Roman 
emperors  from  Decius.  For  thefe  fervices  Barre  had  a 
penfion  from  the  grand  duke  of  Tufcany.  He  alfo  gave  a 
new  edition  of  the  “ Spicilegium”  of  Luke  d’Achery  in  3 
vr.ls.  fol.  printed  at  Paris  in  i 723.  He  had  alfo  a confiderable 
(hare  in  the  new  edition  of  “ Moreri’s  Diftionary”  of  17 25. 
In  1727,  he  was  elefttd-  a member  of  the  Academy  of  In- 
feriptions,  the  memoirs  of  which  he  enriched  by  feveral  va- 
luable papers,  h ftorical,  chronological,  geographical,  and 
mifcellaneous.  Fie  alfo  publiihed,  in  1729,  in  one  vol.  qto. 
“ Memoirs  for  the  Hiftory  of  France  ar.d  Burgundy, ” 
known  under  the  titie  of  the  “ Journal  of  Charles  VI.” 
Befides  other  publications  of  a lefs  important  nature,  he 
finifhed  more  than  100  feleft  articles  of  a new  and  ample 
dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  antiquities;  but.he  was  pre- 
vented by  death,  in  1738,  from  completing  his  undertaking,.. 
Moreri. 

Barre,  jofeph,  a learned  hiftorian,  was  born  in  1692; 
and  entering  into  the  church,  he  became  firft  a regular  canon 
of  St.  Genevieve,  and  afterwards  chancellor  of  the  uni- 
verfity  of  Paris.  He  was  diftinguiihed  for  piety  and  eru- 
dition, and  for  his  induftry  as  a writer.  Flis  principal 
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•works  are  “ Vindicite  librortim  dcutero-canoriicorum  Veteris 
Tcflamenti,”  1 730,  i2mo.;  “A  General  Hiltory  of  Ger- 
many,” 1 1 vols.  4to.  1748  ; “ The  Life  of  Marfhal  de  Fa- 
Fcrt,”  2 vols.  ] 2mo.  l 75 2 ; and  the  “ Hrilory  of  the  Laws 
and  Tribunals  of  Juflice,”  4to.  1736.  Nouv.  Dirit.  Hiftor. 

Bar  re',  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Lozerre,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in  the 
drilritff  of  Florae,  2 leagues  S.  of  Florae,  and  6k  W.N.W. 
of  Alais.  The  place  contains  490  and  the  canton  514c 
inhabitants  ; the  territory  includes  150  kiliometres  and  nine 
communes. 

Barre,  La.  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Eure,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in  the  dillrift  of  Bernay, 
3 leagues  S.S.E.  of  Bernay,  and  W.S.W.  of  Evreux. 

Barre',  a towufhip  of  America,  in  Worcefter  county, 
and  itate  of  Maffachuietts,  containing  1613  inhabitants;  24 
miles  N.W.  of  Worceiler,  and  66  W.  of  Boffon  ; deriving 
its  name  from  that  of  the  late  Col.  Barre,  a Britifli  fenator, 
and  an  advocate  for  the  caufe  of  America,  in  the  war  which 
terminated  in  the  feparation  of  the  two  countries.  The 
townfhip  has  good  paflures,  fattens  a multitude  of  cattle, 
and  produces  more  butter  and  cheefe  for  the  market  than 
any  other  of  the  fame  extent  in  the  hate. 

Barre'  is  alfo  a townfhip  of  Huntingdon  county  in 
Pymfvlvania. 

BARREA,  a circar  or  diftrifb  of  Hindoofian,  in  the 
country  of  Guzerat. 

BARREE  Bay.  See  Baxa. 

BARREGES  Les  Bains.  See  Bareges. 

BARREL,  an  oblong  veffel,  of  a fpheroidal,  or  rather  a 
cylindroidal  figure,  ufed  for  the  holding  divers  forts  of  goods 
both  liquid  and  dry. 

Barrels  are  of  divers  ufes  in  Artillery,  as  for  powder,  fmall 
fhot,  flints,  fulphur,  falt-petre,  rotin,  pitch,  quick-match, 
and  many  ottier  things. 

Barrels  filled  with  earth  ferve  to  make  a parapet  to  cover 
the  m£n,  like  gabions  and  canvas  bags. 

Fire-barrels  are  calks  of  divers  capacities,  filled  with 
bombs,  grtnadees,  fire  pots  mixed  with  great  quantities  of 
tow  (baked  in  petrol,  turpentine,  pitch,  &c.  ufed  by  the 
befieged  to  defend  breaches.  Thtfe  are  fometimes  alfo 
called  thundering  barrels , being  to  be  rolled  down  on  the 
enemy  011  their  entering  the  breach. 

Barrel  is  alfo  ufed  for  a certain  quantity,  or  weight  of 
feveral  mercliand’zes ; which  is  various  as  the  commodities 
vary. 

The  Englifb  barrel,  wire  meafure,  contains  the  eighth 
part  of  a tun,  the  fourth  part  of  a pipe,  and  the  moiety  of 
a hogfhead,  that  is,  thirty-one  gallons  and  a half ; of  beer  it 
contains  thnty-fix  gallons,  and  of  ale  thirty-two  gallons. 

The  barrel  of  beer,  vmegar,  or  bquor  preparing  for  vine- 
gar, is  to  contain  34  gallons,  according  to  the  Itaucaid  of 
the  ale  quart.  10  and  1 1 W.  Ill-  cap.  21. 

The  barrel  of  herrings  is  to  contain- 32  gallons,  winemea- 
fure;  being  about  28  ga  lens,  old  fiandard:  ufually  amount- 
ing to  about  1 coo  f$1H  herrings,  1 3 Eiiz.cap.it. 

''The  barrel  of  falmon  is  to  contain  42  gallons  5 G. 
can.  iS. — And  the  barrel  of  eels  the  fame,  22  Ed.  IV. 
cup.  2. 

The  barrel  of  foap  isto  contain  2 56  pounds,  10  A.  cap.  19. 

A barrel  of  ElEx  butter  weighs  106  pounds,  and  of  .Suf- 
folk butter  256  pounds.  . 

In  fome  parts  of  Ireland,  particularly  in  the  city  o.  Loik, 
coals  and  fait  are  meafured  by  the  barrel.  i he  barrel  uird 
to  contain  7 bufhels  Wincheiter,  but  that  lately  introduced 
for  coal  is,  according  to  law,  4 bufhels;  i.e.  40  Enghlh,  01 
£0  1 r 1 ill  gallons.  Sait  is  (till  meafured  in  the  ban  el  of  y 


bulbtls,  but  Jlrilee  meafure ; whereas  the  coal  was  fold  by 
heap  meafure,  which  put  it  into  the  power  of  the  meafurtr 
to  cheat  either  the  feller  or  buyer  at  plcafure.  The  a’oufe 
was  found  fo  great  Lhat  this  kind  of  meafurement  has  been 
abolifhed. 

The  barrel  or  barille  of  Florence  is  a liquid  meafure  con- 
taining 20  fiafques,  flafks,  or  one  third  of  a liar  or  ftaio. 

The  barrel,  barique,  of  Paris,  contains  210  pints,  or  26 
feptiers  and  a hall ; four  bariques  make  three  muids,  or  one 

tun. 

Barrel,  in  Anatomy,  devotes  a pretty  large  cavity  fitu- 
ated  behind  the  drum  of  the  ear,  lined  with  a membrane  in 
which  there  are  feveral  veins  and  arteries.  It  is  laid  to  be 
full  of  a purulent  matter  in  children  ; and  in  its  cavity  there 
are  four  fmall  bones  ; viz.  the  malleolus , the  incus , the  Japes., 
and  the  os  orbiculare. 

Barrel  of  a Clock,  in  Mechanics,  is  a cylindrical  part, 
about  which  the  firing  is  wound.  And  the  barrel  of  a 
watch  is  the  cylinder  which  contains  the  fpring,  and  about 
which  the  chain  coils. 

Barrel  of  a Gun,  Piflol,  See.  is  the  cylindrical  tube 
through  which  the  ball  is  difeharged. 

Barrel  of  a Jack,  is  the  cylindrical  part  whereon  the 
line  is  wound. 

Barrel  of  a Pump,  is  the  wooden  tube  which  makes  the 
body  of  the  engine,  and  wherein  the  pillon  moves. 

BARRELET,  in  Heraldry.  See  Barrullt. 

BARRELIER,  James,  in  Biography,  a Dominican 
monk,  was  born  at  Paris,  in  1606,  of  a noble  family.  Having 
received  a liberal  education,  and  being  well  fkilied  in  Latin, 
Greek,  and  feveral  modern  languages,  he  applied  himfelf  to 
the  ftudy  of  medicine  ; but  entering  among  the  Dominicans, 
in  1635,  he  now  confined  himfelf  to  acquiring  a knowledge 
of  plants.  With  this  view,  be  embraced  an  opportunity  of- 
fered him,  of  accompanying  the  head  or  general  of  the 
Jacobins,  as  an  afii.lar.c,  with  whom  he  travelled  over  a great 
part  of  France  and  Spain,  coll-cting  every  where  whatever 
rare  plants  could  be  found,  of  which  he  procured  drawings 
to  be  made.  At  the  end  of  23  years,  a great  part  of  which 
was  fpent  in  Italy,  lie  returned  to  Paris.  He  now  applied 
himfelf  in  arranging  the  plants  he  had  collected,  propolir.g 
to  publifh  accounts  and  delineations  of  them,  in  the  manner 
adopted  by  Tournefort,  ara  had  proceeded  fo  far  as  to  get 
engravings  of  1324  of  the  plants  finifhed,  when  he  died  of 
althma  in  1672.  His  manuferipts,  drawings,  and  plates, 
were  depofited,  after  Iris  death,  in  the  library  of  the  Jaco- 
bins at  Paris,  where  they  remained  until  the  year  1 714, 
when  Antonine  Jufficu  undertook  to  pubhfli  them,  under 
the  title  of  “ Plantae  per  Gallium,  Hilpaniam,  et  Itai  am 
obfervatse,  et  iconibus  aer.eis  exhibits,  a R.  P.  Jacobo  Bar- 
reliero,  opus  pollhutmim  Parifiis,  3 vol.  foJ.  The  en- 
gravings are  on  a fmall  fcaie,  frequently  borrowed  from  , 
other  works,  Haller  fays,  and  many  of  them  repetitions  of 
the  fame  plants.  Many  of  them,  however,  he  adds,  are  new, 
and  of  fcarce  and  valuable  plants,  which  entitles  theie  vo- 
lumes to  a place  in  all  botanical  libraries.  Haller.  Bib. 
Botan.  Elay.  Di£t.  ITift . 

BARRELLING,  the  art  of  putting  up  certain  commo- 
dities in  calks  or  barrels. 

Gun-powder  for  the  land  fervice  is  often  barrelled  double, 
the  barrel  it  is  put  in  being  inclofed  in  another  barrel,  pattiy 
to  prevent  the  powder  catching  moilhire  in  the  fubterrane- 
011s  places  it  is  kept  in,  and  partly  to  enable  it  the  better  to 
bear  the  motion  and  jolting  of  carriages,  when  it  is  to  be 
conveyed  to  another  place. 

Barrelling  of  Herrings,  imports  the  cutting  off  their 
heads  as  they  are  thrown  into  the  bufs,  and  afterwards  puli- 
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ing  out  the  guts,  falting  them,  and  putting  them  up  in 
barrels.  There  are  two  forts  of  barrelled  herrings ; one 
wherein  they  are  laid  orderly,  layer  over  layer,  called  by 
fume  packed  herrings  ; the  other  wherein  they  are  thrown 
at  random,  called  herring  in  wrack. 

The  difference  arifes  thus  : as  faff  as  the  fifhermen  catch 
the  herrings,  they  throw  them  on  the  deck  of  the  veffel; 
'where  having  gutted  and  falted  them,  they  throw  them  at 
random  into  the  barrel,  to  be  carried  home:  this  is  the  her- 
ring in  wrack. 

When  arrived  afhore,  they  take  the  fifh  out  of  thefe  bar- 
rels, calf  them  into  a tub,  and  falting  them  anew,  range  them 
handfomely  in  thtir  barrels  again,  laying  fait  over  them,  to 
prefer  ve  them  ; thefe  are  the  packed  herrings.  And  it  is  in 
this  ifate  they  are'ufually  fold. 

BARRELL’s  Sound,  in  Geography,  lies  on  the  N.W. 
coaft  of  America,  and  is  called  by  the  natives  Conget-hoi-toi. 
It  :s  fituated  about  6 leagues  from  the  fouthern  extremity  of 
Wafhington  or  Charlotte  iftands,  in  a N'W.  diredfion,  about 
N.  lat.  52°.  W.  long.  13  )°.  It  lias  two  inlets;  one  on  the 
ea ft,  the  other  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  ifland:  the  latter  is 
the  heft,  the  other  is  dangerous.  The  fhores  are  of  a 
craggy  black  rock;  and  the  banks  arc  lined  with  trees  of 
various  kinds ; as  pines,  fpruce,  hemlock,  alder,  8cc.  This 
foil'd  was  firil  vifited  by  Capt.  Gray  in  the  Wafhington  in 
17S9,  and  derived  its  name  from  JokjjJi  Barre’ll  Efq.  of 
Charlefton. 

Barr  els,  the  name  given  to  rocks  near  the  fouth  coaft  of 
the  county  of  Wexford,  in  the  Irifh  fea,  5 miles  S.W.  of 
Carpfore  point. — Alfo,  to  rocks  near  the  Ruth  coaft  of 
Ireland,  in  Courtmafchery  bay. 

BARRE'ME,  a town  (f  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Lower  Alps,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in  the  diftridt 
of  D igne,  10  miles  S.S.E.  of  Digne.  The  place  contains 
823,  and  the  canton  3348  inhabitants:  the  territory  in- 
cludes 217A  kihometres,  and  8 communes. 

BARREN,  is  a term  of  Saxon  origin,  and  means,  appl  ed 
to -animals  or  vegetables,  unfruitful,  fieri!,  incapable  of  pro- 
ducing or  propagating  its  like.  Land  ts  called  barren,  on 
which  no  plants,  fit  for  the  fuftenance  or  nourif’hment  of 
man  or  animats,  will  grow.  Metaphorically  applied  to  the 
human  mind,  it  means  dull,  llupid,  uninventive. 

In  man  and  anim-ds  barrcnntL  is  ufualiy  oecafioncd  bv 
fome  defedl  in  the  organs  of  generation.  Both  lexer,  are 
liable  to  this  deficiency  ; but  it  is  thought  to  be  more  inci- 
dent to  the  female  than  the  male.  It  is  remarkable,  that 
hybrid  ahima’s,  as  the  mule,  are  incapable  of  propagating 
^heir  like.  See  Hybrids. 

Barrennefs  may  alio  be  occafioned  by  genera!  debility,  or 
ill  health;  and  yet  women  in  nearly  the  lalt  llage  of  con- 
Asmptinn,  are  not  unfrequtntly  found  to  conceive,  to  carry 
the  fruit  to  its  full  term,  and  at  length  produce  it  in  a 
found  and  healthy  llate;  the  progrefs  of  the  eenfumption 
being  flopped  during  the  time  of  utero-geftation.  See 
Consumption. 

Defeats,  orcafioning  barrennefs  or  fterilitv,  are  either  ex- 
terna! cr  internal.  The  molt  ufual  external  deficiency  in 
men,  is,  a penis  too  fhort,  {lender,  or  fteble.  This  ftate  of 
that  organ  is  often  attended  by  a degree  of  curvature,  the 
end  being  held  down  by  a Strong  bridle.  In  thefe  cafes, 
the  orifice  of  the  urethra,  inftead  of  being  at  the  erd,  is  in 
the  under  part  of  the  penis,  within  half  an  inch  of  its  ex- 
tremity; whence  there  is  not  only  confiderable  difficulty  in 
introducing  it  into  the  vagina  of  the  female,  but  in  the 
venereal  orgafnt,  the  femen,  inftead  of  being  thrown  for- 
wards towards  the  os  uteri,  is  tjedted  backwards,  and  fo 
loft. 

In  the  female,  llraitncfs  of  the  vagina,  or  cohefion  of 
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its  fides,  preventing  the  intromifiion  of  the  male  organ,  may' 
oceafion  barrennefs.  Thefe  defedts  may  fomecimes  'be 
remedied  by  appropriate  operations.  ( See  Vac-ina,  Difeafas 
of.)  The  fame  effedl,  a ftraitnefs  of  the  vagina,  may  be 
occafioned  by  fchirrous  affections  of  its  fides  (lee  as  above). 
But  a more  common  cafe  is  an  expanfion  of  the  membrane 
called  the  hymen,  {hurting  up  the  entrance  of  the  vagina, 
and  only  having,  at  the  anterior  part,  a fmall  hole  for  the 
paffage  of  the  urine.  Midwives  are  therefore  cautioned,  on 
the  birth  of  female  children,  to  examine  whether  the  paffage 
into  the  vagina  be  open,  and  if  they  find  it  covered  by  a thin 
membrane,  to  feparateit  with  their  nails,  ar.d  to  infpedt  the 
part  for  a few  fubfequent  days,  that  it  may  net  coalefce 
again.  If  this  caution  has  been  negleCted,  the  membrane, 
which  at  the  birth  of  the  child  is  fo  tender  as  to  yield  to  the 
flighted  force,  becomes,  in  a few  years,  thick,  firm,  and 
flefhv,  and  can  only  then  be  divided  by  a painful  and  trou- 
blefome  operation.  See  Hymen,  Imperforated. 

The  vagina  is  alfo  fomttimes  found  divided  into  two 
canals  or  paffages,  by  a ftrong,  Deftly,  membranous  parti- 
tion, running  its  whole  length,  or  nearly  fo,  rendering  the 
introdudlion  of  the  male  organ  difficult  or  impradlicable. 
Thefe  two  paffages  fometimes  communicate  at  the  upper 
end,  and  receive  a fingie  os  uteri;  at  others,  they  continue 
feparate,  terminating,  or  each  of  them  leading  to  an  os 
uteri ; the  uterus  having,  in  thefe.  cafes,  two  cavities,  or 
there  being  two  uteri.  (See  the  artisles  Vagina,  and 
Uterus.)  Thefe,  however,  may  be  confidered  as  caufes 
rendering  impregnation  difficult,  but  not  impoffiblc.  More 
certain  and  inevitable  caufes  of  barrennefs  in  women  are, 
impervioufnefs,  fchirrhus,  or  other  difeafes  of  the  os  uteri, 
Failopian  tubes,  or  of  the  ovaries,  which  are  generally  incur- 
able. 

Debility,  occafioning  barrennefs  in  men  particularly,  is 
molt  commonly  ca ufed  by  the  too  early,  or  too  frequent,  and 
inordinate  ufe  of  venery,  by  maxfti  upaticn,  or  felf-polliition 
(lee  Onanjsm),  by  repeated  attacks  ' of  gonorrhoea  or 
fiphylis;  by  gleets,  and  by  trt quent  and  long  continued 
courles  of  mercury.  For  the  cure  of  thofe  complaints,  fee 
Gonorrhoea,  Lues  Venerea,  Gleets;  fee  alfo  Con- 
ception, Caufes  impeding. 

Barren  Corn,  in  Agriculture,  a term  applied  to  a diftem- 
per  in  corn,  in  which  the  ears  of  fuch  kinds  as  are  affedled, 
as  wheat  and  rye,  which  are  the  moft  fubjedt  to  it,  are  Hug, 
lean,  and  white ; in  fome,  the  damn, a,  or  fmall  threads  in  the 
m ddle  of  the  flower,  are  dry,  tranfparent,  and  horned  ; the 
female  organs  are  fmall,  whiter,  and  lefs  velvety  than  in 
healthy  ears;  in  others,  the  filaments  are  fwtiled,  the  apices 
or  knobs  on  the  tops  of  the  (lamina  void  of  dull  or  farina,  and 
the  ftigma  badly  unfolded.  The  ftigmata  of  all  the  bloffoms 
of  an  ear  are  fometimes  dried  and  parched,  and  at  other 
times  the  apices  are  much  fwtli-d  out.  This  d ilernper  of 
corn  has  been  afetibed  to  various  caufes ; fuch  au  its  too 
fudden  growth,  the  influence  of  fioft  or  of  hot  gleams  of 
funftiine  after  heavy  (bowers  ; and  fometimes,  though  rarely, 
to  infedls.  Count  Ginnani  imputes  it  to  the  faultinefs  of 
the  foil;  and  he  recommends  particular  attention  to  the 
amendment  of  it  by  fuch  means  as  are  beft  Anted  to  its 
nature;  and  he  alfo  diredls  to  change  the  feed  every 
year. 

Barren  Earth,  a term  given  by  fome  writers  to  particular 
fterile  foils,  and  alfo  to  the  under  llratum  of  earth,  or  that 
which  lies  immediately  below  the  bed  of  mould,  which  is 
moft  frequently  turned  up  and  cultivated  for  the  nourifli- 
ment  and  fupport  of  plants.  The  idea  of  the  under  fttau 
of  foils  being  improper  for  the  growth  and  fupport  of  plants 
feems  to  have  originated  in  error,  as  it  is  now  well  known 
that  every  kind  of  earth,  whether  placed  near  the  furfaee 
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or  at  a confiderable  depth  below  it,  is  capable  of  affording 
the  fupport  of  plants,  when  well  broken  down  and  rendered 
fufficiently  mellow  by  ploughing,  and  the  influence  of  the 
atmefphere. 

Barren  hands,  are  fuch  as  either  naturally,  or  for  want 
of  proper  tillage  and  cultivation,  do  not  on  being  fown  pro- 
duce good  crops  or  fuch  as  are  fufficient  for  repaying  the 
expences  of  the  cultivator. 

Barren  Money,  in  the  Civil  Law,  denotes  that,  which  is 
not  put  out  to  inti: red. 

Barren  Soils,  in  Agriculture,  are  thofe  which,  from  the 
nature  of  their  condiment  ingredients,  are  incapable  of  af- 
fording full  crops.  The  materials  which  e-ter  into  the 
compofitiun  of  fuch  foils  are,  according  to  Mr.  Kirwan, 
Ctex,  argill,  and  calx,  in  the  following  proportions. 

Silex  from  42  to  88 
Argill  20  30 

Calx  4 20 

From  which  he  concludes  the  troy  pound  to  contain,  al- 
lowing 120  grains  for  water,  of 

Silex  from  2368  to  4963 
Argill  1128  162  2 

Calx  225  600 

The  fpecific  gravity  in  fuch  foils  has  not  been  fully  afcer- 
tained,  but  the  fame  writer  fuppofes  it  to  be  either  much 
above  or  greatly  below  that  of  other  kinds,  according  as  they 
are  coo  clofe  or  too  open  and  porous.  That  of  barren 
fandy  land  was  found  by  M.  Fabrcrii  to  be  2.21.  See 
Soil. 

Barren  Springs,  in  Rural  Economy , fuch  fprings  as  are 
injurious  to  lands  when  fuffcred  to  flow  or  run  over  them. 
"Waters  that  flow  from  coal  mines,  or  through  mineral  ftrata, 
have  frequently  been  obferved  to  have  this  pernicious  quality ; 
and  fuch  aifo  as  contain  either  aluminous  or  ferruginous  ma- 
terials in  a date  of  folut’on  in  them. 

Barren  Flowers  or  Fiords , called  alfo  abortive,  in  Botany, 
are  luch  as  produce  no  perf-.di  feed:-.  The  barren  flowers 
are  fuch  as  have  flamens,  but  no  pi  Hi  Is  ; and  they  are  alfo 
calied  male  flowers.  Flower;  which  have  only  piflils,  are 
fometimes  barren,  owing  to  the  abfence  of  other  flowers, 
which  bear  the  llarr.ens.  In  the  umbelliferous  flowers,  it  is 
r.ot  uncommon  to  have  feveral  of  che  florets  barren,  though 
they  are  furnifhtd  both  with  ftamens  and  piflils  ; perhaps 
owing  to  feme  imperfcdFon  in  the  piftils  ; but  future  obfer- 
vations  mud;  determine  this  matter. 

Barren  Creek,  in  Geography,  rifes  in  the  N.W.  corner 
of  Delaware  Hate  in  America,  runs  about  9 miles  S.W. 
and  difeharges  itfelf  into  Nar.ticcke  river.  A triangular 
trail  of  land  in  the  N.  part  of  Somerfet  county,  Maryland, 
is  inclofed  between  this  creek  on  the  S .,  Delaware  ftatesE., 
and  Nanticoke  river  on  the  W.  and  N.W. 

Barren  IJland,  a fmall  ifle  in  Chtfapeak  bay,  N.E.  from 
the  mouth  of  Patuxent  river,  which  is  feparated  from 
Hooper’s  ifland  by  a narrow  channel  on  the  ea.ft. 

Barren  IJland  is  alfo  an  ifland  in  the  Eaft  Indian  ocean, 
about  6 leagues  in  circumference.  The  whole  ifland  has  a 
Angular  and  volcanic  appearance;  and  there  is  upon  it  a vio- 
lent volcano,  which  emits  immenfe  volumes  ot  fmoke,  and 
Ihowers  of  red-hot  ftones,  fomc  of  which  weigh  3 or  4 tons, 
and  are  thrown  fome  hundred  yards  beyond  the  foot  of  the 
cone.  The  bafe  of  the  cone  is  the  lowed;  part  of  the 
ifland,  and  very  little  higher  than  the  level  of  the  fea.  It 
riles  with  an  acclivity  of  3 2°  ij,  to  the  height  of  1S00  feet 
nearly,  which  is  alfo  the  elevation  of  the  other  parts  of  the 
ifland.  Thofe  parts  of  the  ifland  that  are  diftant  from  the 
volcano,  are  thinly  covered  with  withered  flirubs  and  biafled 
trees.  It  is  fituated  in  N.  lat.  120  15',  and  ij  leagues  to 
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the  eaft  of  the  eadernmoft  clufler  of  the  Andaman  iflands, 
and  may  be  feen  at  the  didance  of  12  leagues  in  clear  wea- 
ther. At  a quarter  of  a mile  fr'm  the  (bore,  there  is  no 
ground  with  ijo  fathoms  of  line.  Afiatic  Refearches, 
vol . iv.  p.  395,  Sec. 

Barren  IJles,  lie  ori  the  N.W.  coaft  of  America,  at  the 
entrance  of  Cook’s  inlet.  Thefe  ifles,  fituated  in  N.  i at . 
58°  qS’,  and  E.  long.  208°  30',  and  cape  Elizabeth,  fituated 
in  N,  1 at  590  9',  and  E.  long.  20S0  pj,  according  to  Van- 
couver’s chart,  form  a channel  into  Cook’s  inlet. 

Barren  River,  a name  given  to  each.of  the  S.E.  branches 
of  G reen  river,  in  Kentucky ; between  which  lies  Blue 
Sp/ing. 

BARRENNESS.  See  Sterility 

BARREN \VORT,  in  Botany.  See  Epimedium. 

BARREONE,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Piedmont,  which 
runs  into  the  Vcfubia,  near  St.  Martin,  in  the  county  of 
Tenda. 

BARRERE,  Peter,  in  Biography , profeflor  of  medicine, 
phyfician  to  the  military  hofpital  at  Perpignan,  his  native 
country,  redded  three  years  at  Cayenne,  as  botanill  to  the 
king  of  France,  arid  tmploved  himlelf  in  scanning  a diflindi 
knowledge  of  the  plants  and  animals  indigenous  to  that 
country,  of  which  he  publilhed  accounts  on  his  return.  Pie 
died  November  ill  1755.  In  1741,  he  publiflud  “ A Dif- 
fertation  on  the  Caufes  of  the  Colour  of  the  Skin  in  Negroes,” 
which  he  thought  was  occafloned  by  the  b;k  being  in  them 
blacker  than  in  Europeans  ; arid  in  1746,  “ Oofervations 
on  the  Origin  and  Formation  of  figured  Stones.”  But  his 
principal  works  were  <s  Eflai  fur  l’Hifloire  Naturelie  de  la 
France  Equinoxiale,”  Paris,  1741,  i2mo.  in  which  he  gives 
deferiptions  of  the  plants  he  had  ccdiedled  at  Cayenne,  many 
of  them  not  before  known,  with  their  ufe  in  medicine,  diet, 
&c.  “ Nouveile  Relation  de  la  France  Equinoxiale,”  Paris, 
1743,  j irao.  ; republifhed,  much  improved,  1753  , a con- 
tinuation of  the  former  work.  In  this  he  gives  accounts  of 
the  method  of  cultivating  the  fugar-cane,of  preparing  fugar, 
coffee,  aloes,  and  other  valuable  articles.  In  the  “ Hitloire 
de  1’ Academic  des  Sciences,”  1743,  the  method  of  cultivat- 
ing rice;  and  in  1 73  t,  at  Perpignan,  8vo.  “ Diverfes  Ob- 
fervations  Anatomiques  tirees  des  Ouvertures  des  Cadavres,” 
containing  fome  curious  and  inflrudfive  cafes.  Haller.  Bib. 
Anat.  ct  Botan.  Eloy.  Ditf.  Hift. 

BARRERIA,  in  Botany,  a tree  fo  named  from  Peter 
Rarrere,  profeflor  of  medicine  at  Perpignan.  Lin.  g.  Schreb. 
i?66.  Scop.  gen.  767.  Poraqueiba.  Aubl.  Guian.  Clafs, 
Syngenejia  monogamia.  Gen.  Char.  Cal.  perianth  one-leafed, 
five-toothed,  fmall.  Cor.  one-petalled,  five-parted  ; parts 
oblong,  acute,  convex  beneath,  concave  above,  with  a double 
pit ; ttie  fuperior  ovate,  bifid,  the  wedge-fhaped  one  trifid  ; 
excavated  for  the  reception  of  the  ft  miens.  St  am.  filaments 
five,  afeending  linear,  wider  above,  thick,  triangular,  bor- 
dered, curved  ; anthers  eredl,  four-cornered,  rnarginated, 
coalefcing  into  the  form  of  a mill -wheel;  each,  in  the  clofed 
flower,  anfwering,  together  with  the  filaments,  to  the  pits 
of  the  two  petals.  Fiji,  germ  roundifh  ; ftyle  fhort ; ftigma 
trifid. 

Eff.  Gen.  Char.  Cal.  five-toothed,  very  fmall.  Cor.  five- 
parted  ; ft  vie  fhort  ; Aigma  trifid. 

Species,  B .guianenfu . Poraqueiba  Guian.  Aublet.  Guian. 
t.  47.  A tree  forty  or  fifty  feet  high,  and  two  feet  and  a 
half  in  diameter  ; the  bark  is  afh  coloured,  and  the  wood  is 
hard  and  compati,  of  a reddifh  brown  colour.  From  the 
top  proceed  many  branches,  fpreading  in  all  directions ; 
thefe  fend  forth  numerous  twigs,  with  alternate,  entire, 
fmooth,  firm,  ovate  leaves,  ending  in  a long  point  ; petioles 
fhort,  convex  beneath,  channelled  above.  The  flowers  are 
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in  {mail  axillary  fpikes,  alternate,  and  aim  oft  ftflile.  A na. 
tive  of  Guiana,  in  the  extenfive  forefts,  near  the  banks  of  the 
river  Sinemari,  fifty  leagues  from  its  mouth.  It  flowers  ia 
November. 

BARRET, George, in  Biography,  a painter  oflandfcape, 
was  born  about  the  year  1732,  in  the  city  of  Dublin,  and  ex- 
hibited at  a very  early  age  a ftrong  difpofit'on  to  the  art  in 
which  he  afterwards  became  emineiU.  Having  gained  a pre- 
mium of  70  1.  offered  by  the  Dublin  focicty  for  the  btft  land- 
fcape  in  oil,  he  viiited  London  in  1762,  and  in  the  fccond  year 
after  his  arrival,  obtained  a fimilar  prize  from  the  Society  for 
the  encouragement  of  arts,  & c.  The  eflablifhment  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Arts,  &c.  is  faid  to  have  been  much  in- 
debted to  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Barret,  who  formed  the  plan, 
and  became  one  of  its  members.  He  had  two  decided  man- 
ners of  painting,  bo'h  with  regard  to  colour  and  touch; 
his  firft  was  rather  heavy  in  both,  his  latter  was  much  lighter. 
Scarcely  any  painter  equalled  him  in  his  knowledge  or  exe- 
cution of  the  details  of  nature,  the  iatter  of  which  was  par- 
ticularly light,  and  well  calculated  to  mark  moll  decidedly 
the  true  characters  of  the  various  objects  he  reprefented, 
foreft-trees  in  particular.  His  attention  was  chiefly  direfted 
to  the  true  colour  of  EngliPn  fcenery,  with  regard  to  which 
he  was  very  happy  in  his  belt  works.  His  beft  pictures,  in 
this  country,  executed  according  to  his  firft  manner,  are  to 
be  found  in  the  houfe3  of  the  dukes  of  Buccleugh  and 
Portland,  See.  and  thofe  of  his  latter  in  his  great  work  at 
Norbury  Park  in  Surrey,  confiding  of  a large  room,  painted 
with  a continued  feene  entirely  round.  The  idea  in  general 
charadterifes  the  northern  part  of  this  country  ; and  for  com. 
pofition,  breadth  of  effedf,  truth  of  colour,  and  boldnefs  of 
manner  in  the  execution,  has  not  been  equalled  by  any 
modern  painter.  Barret  alfo  excelled  in  water  colours  ; and 
his  drawings  in  chalk,  Indian  ink,  and  black-lead  pencil, 
have  great  merit.  In  all  his  ftudies  from  nature  he  was  very 
correct  and  minute.  He  alfo  performed  fome  flight  but 
fpirited  etchings  in  landfcapes.  He  died  at  Paddington 
Dear  London  in  1784.  Piikington  and  Strutt. 

Barret  Bank,  Great , in  Geography , lies  at  the  S.  and 
S.E.  end  of  the  ifland  of  Oleron  on  the  coafl  of  France, 
and  forms  the  N.W.  fide  of  the  Maumufon  paffage,  as 
Point  de  Gardour,  on  the  main  land,  forms  the  S.E. 
fide. 

BARRET RY.  See  Baratry,  and  Barratry. 

BARRETSTOWN,  in  Geography , a plantation  in  Elan- 
cock  county,  in  the  diftridt  of  Maine,  in  North  America, 
having  173  inhabitants. 

BARRICADE,  or  Barricado,  a military  term  for  a 
fence  or  retrenchment,  haltily  made  with  veffeis  or  bafkets 
■of  earth,  carts,  trees,  palifades,  or  the  like,  to  preferve  an 
army  from  the  (hot  or  affault  of  an  enemy. 

The  molt  ufual  materials  of  barricades  are  pales,  or  flakes 
which  are  croffed  with  battoons,  and  fliod  with  iron  at  the 
feet  ; ufually  fet  up  in  paffages  or  breaches,  to  keep  back 
the  horfe  as  well  as  the  foot. 

Barricade,  in  the  Marine , is  a ftrong-  wooden  rail,  fup- 
ported  by  pillars,  and  extending  as  a fence  acrofs  the  forc- 
rnoft  part  of  the  quarter-deck.  In  {hips  of  war,  the  intervals 
between  the  pillars  are  commonly  fllltd  with  cork,  junks 
of  old  cable,  or  plaited  cordage.  About  a foot  above  the 
rail,  there  extends  a double  rope  netting,  fupported  by 
cranes  of  iron  ; and  between  the  two  parts  of  the  netting 
are  fluffed  hammocks,  filled  with  the  feamen’s  bedding,  to 
intercept  fmall  {hot  fired  by  fwivel-guns  and  mufkets,  in 
time  of  battle. 

BAR.RICOURT,  in  Geography , a town  of  France,  in 
jhe  department  of  the  Ardennes,  and  chief  place  of  a canton 
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In  the  difliiff  of  Grandpre,  6 leagues  S.  of  Sedan,  and  $ 

N.E.  of  Grandpre. 

BARRIER,  in  Fortification , a kind  of  fence  made  at  a 
paffage,  retrenchment,  gate,  See.  to  flop  up  the  entry' 
thereof.  See  Defence.  It  is  ufually  made  of  great 
flakes  about  four  or  five  feet  high,  placed  at  the  diftmee  of 
eight  or  ten  feet  from  one  another,  with  overthwart  rafters; 
ferving  to  flop  either  horfe  or  foot  that  would  rufli  in.  In' 
the  middle  is  a moveable  bar  of  wood,  which  opens  and  (huts 
at  pleafure. 

Barrier  IJlands,  in  Geography , if! and s which  lie  off  the 
river  Thames,  on  the  E.  coafl  of  New  Zealand,  and  fo 
called  becaufe  they  {belter  it  from  the  fea.  They  ftretch 
from  S.E.  to  N.W  for  io  leagues. 

Barriers,  correfpording  to  what  the  French  call  “ jeu 
de  barres,”  i.  e.  palcjlra,  have  been  ufed  to  fignify  a martial 
exercife  of  men,  armed,  and  fighting  together  with  fhort 
fwords,  within  certain  rails  or  bars,  by  which  they  were 
inclofed  from  the  fpe&ators  ; now  difufed  in  this  country. 

Barriers,  or  Barrieres,  a name  g'ven,  in  the  chief 
cities  of  France,  and  particularly  at  Paris,  to  the  places  where 
the  cuftom-houfes  are  eftabliflifd,  and  where  the  officers  re- 
ceive the  duties  of  importation,  according  to  the  tariff  fet- 
tled by  the  king’s  council.  They  are  called  barriers  becaufe 
the  paffages,  tluough  which  the  carriages  and  merchar.difes 
liable  to  pay  duties  are  to  pafs,  are  {hut  up  with  a wooden 
bar,  which  turns  upon  a hinge,  and  is  opened  and  fuut  at 
the  will  of  the  cuftom-houfe  officers. 

There  are  at  Paris  fixty  of  thofe  barriers,  all  placed  at 
th'e  entrance  of  the  fuburbs. 

There  are  alfo  barrier  towns,  or  places  of  defence,  on  the 
front’ers  of  kingdoms. 

BARRILE,  in  Geography , a town  of  Italy,  in  the  king- 
dom of  Naples,  and  province  of  Bafilicata;  7 miles  W.S.W. 
of  Venofa. 

BARRING  a Vein , in  Farriery , now  obfolete.  See  Bar 

a Vein. 

BARRINGDIN,  in  Geography , a town  of  Africa,  in 
the  country  of  Barra. 

BARRINGTON,  John  Shute,  Lord  Viscount 
Barrington,  in  Biography,  a learntd  nobleman,  particu- 
larly diftinguifhed  by  his  attention  to  theological  fubjefta, 
was  the  youngtft  fon  of  Benjamin  Shute,  merchant,  by  a 
daughter  of  the  famous  Mr.  Caryll,  author  of  the  commen- 
tary on  Job,  and  defeended  from  the  ancient  family  of  Shute 
in  the  county  of  Leiccfter,  of  Roman  extra&ion.  He  was 
born  at  Theobald’s  in  Hertfordlhire,  in  1678,  and  receive-d 
part  of  his  education  in  the  univerlity  of  Utrecht.  Upon 
his  return  to  England  he  devoted  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  the 
law  in  the  Inner  Temple;  and  in  1701  commenced  his  lite- 
rary career  as  a writer,  if  we  except  his  Latin  oration  “ De 
SludioPliilofophiaE  conjungendo  cum  Studio  Juris  Romani,” 
publifhed  at  Utrecht  in  1698  ; by  an  “ Effay  upon  the  In- 
terefts  of  England  in  refpeft  to  Proteftants  diffenting  from 
the  Eftablifhed  Church,”  qto.  to  which  clafs  of  Britifti  fub- 
jedls  he  belonged.  This  was  followed  fome  time  afterwards 
by  another  piece  in  qto.  intitled  “ The  Rights  ot  Protcflaut 
Diffenters,  in  two  parts.”  At  the  age  of  24,  during  the 
profecution  or  his  legal  Audits,  he  was  appointed  by  the  re- 
commendation of  lord  Somers,  to  the  arduous  undertaking 
of  engaging  the  Prcfbyterians  of  Scotland  to  favour  the 
union  of  the  two  kingdoms,  and  ia  1708  he  was  rewarded 
for  his  fervices  by  the  office  of  conumfiioner  of  the  cuiloms. 
From  this  fituation  he  was  removed  by  the  Tory  adminiftra- 
tion  of  queen  Anne,  in  1711,-00  account  of  his  avowed  op- 
pofition  to  their  principles  and  coridudl.  In  the  mean  time 
his  fortune  was  greatly  improved  by  the  bequeft  of  two  con- 
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fklenble  eftates;  one  left  h'm  by  John  Wrdman,  Efq.  of 
Becket  in  Berkfhire,  who  adopted  him  for  Irs  fon  after  the 
Roman  cuftom,  and  the  other  by  Francis  Barrington,  Flq, 
of  Tofts,  whofe  name  and  arms  lie  afTumed  by  aA  of  par- 
liament. On  the  acccffion  of  George  I.  he  was  chofen 
.member  of  parliament  for  the  town  of  Berwick  upon 
Tweed;  and  in  1720  he  was  advanced  by  t e king  to  an 
In  fit  peerage  under  the  title  of  vifeount  Barrington  of 
Ar.lglafs.  In  c nfcquence  of  his  unfortunate  connexion  with 
the  Harhurgh  company,  as  fub-governor  under  the  prince 
of  Wales,  and  of  a lottery  projected  for  defraying  the  expence 
of  opening  the  port,  and  a fubfeription  for  this  purpofe  com- 
nienetdduring  his  abfence,and  in  oppofition  to  his  opinion  and 
advice,  he  underwent,  in  1723,  the  very  fevere  and  unmerited 
cenfure  of  cxpu’lion  from  the  houfe  of  commons,  which  has 
been  attributed  to  his  lordfhip’s  oppofition  to  the  reigning 
miiiilter,  fir  Robert  Walpole.  In  172^,  he  pnbldhed  in  two 
volumes  Svo.  his  “ Mifcrllanea  Sacra,  or  a new  method  of 
considering  fo  much  of  the  luftory  of  the  ap  idles  as  is  con- 
tamed  in  feripture,  in  an  abftraA  of  their  hiftory,  an  abftraA 
of  t’  at  abftraA,  and  four  critical  effays.”  This  work  traces, 
with  judicious  diferimination,  the  methods  taken  by  the 
apoltles,  and  firft  preachers  of  the  gofpel,  for  propagating 
Chiidianity,  and  explains  the  ft  veral  gifts  of  the  fpirit  by  which 
they  were  enabled  to  difeharge  that  office.  Hence  he  de- 
duced an  argument  for  the  truth  of  the  Chrilrian  religion 
wh'eh  is  fa'd  to  have  daggered  the  infidelity  of  Mr.  Anthony 
Collins.  A fecond  edition  of  this  work,  with  large  additions 
and  corrections,  was  publiihed  by  his  fon  the  prefect  biiliop 
of  Durham,  in  1770,  3 vols.  8vo.  In  the  interval  between 
its  fird  publication  and  the  death  of  the  author  in  1734, 
he  reviewed,  corrected,  and  enlarged  it  ; and  introduced 
Inch  improvements,  as  add  new  force  to  his  arguments  and 
elucidations  to  his  criticifms.  In  the  fame  year,  1725,  he 
alfo  publiihed  “ An  EtTay  on  the  feveral  Difpenfations 
of  God  to  Mankind,  in  the  order,  which  they  lie  in  the 
bible  ; or  a Ihorc  fyftem  of  the  religion  of  Nature  and  Scrip- 
ture.” He  was  alfo  the  author  of  feveral  other  t rafts, 
chiefly  on  fubjeAs  connected  with  tokration  in  matters  of 
religion,  which  he  ably  and  zealoufly  defended.  He  died 
in  1734,  in  the  56th  year  of  his  age.  Lord  Barrington 
had  three  daughters  and  fix  fon?,  five  of  whom  have  been 
advanced  to  high  ftations  in  the  church,  the  law,  the  army, 
and  the  navy.  His  lordfhip  was  a difciple  and  friend  to 
Mr.  Locke,  and  adopted  his  fentiments  as  to  the  right  and 
advantage  of  free  inquiry,  and  the  value  of  civil  and  reli- 
gions liberty.  As  a theological  writer,  he  difeovers  a high 
ft  n fe  of  the  value  of  the  facred  writings  and  great  judgment 
in  interpreting  them  ; and  fe  contributed  in  a very  eminent 
degree  to  the  difrufion  of  a fpirit  of  liberal  criticifm.  In  his 
fentiments  and  difpolition  he  was  d.ftinguifhcd  by  his  catho- 
licifm  and  moderation;  and  though  he  was  a rational  and 
ifeady  diffentcr,  he  was  an  occafionnl  frequenter  and  commu- 
nicant of  the  e flabli died  church.  B:og.  Brit. 

Barrington,  Daines,  the  fourth  fon  of  lord  Barring- 
ton, was  educated  for  the  proftffion  of  the  law,  and  in  17.37 
was  appointed  a Welfh  judge,  and  fome  time  afterwards  fe- 
cond jutiice  of  Chefter.  Although  he  never  attained  to 
diftingmfhed  eminence  at  the  bar,  he  evinced  his  acquaint- 
ance with. the  law  by  a valuable  publication,  entitled,  “ Ou- 
fjrvations  on  the  S'atutes,  chiefly  the  more  ancient,  from 
Magna  Charta  to  21  James  I.  c.  2 7 ; with  an  Appendix 
being  a proposal  for  new- modelling  the  Statutes,”  4to. 
1766.  This  work,  which  palled  through  five  editions,  has 
been  refpeAfully  quoted  by  many  hiltori.ns  and  conftitu- 
tional antiquaries.  In  1773?  he  publiihed  “ Orofius,”  with 
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Alfred’s  Saxon  verfion,  and  an  Engliih  translation  and  notes 
of  his  own,  which  underwent  a fevere  animadverfion  from 
fome  of  our  critics.  His  “ TraAson  the  Probability  of  reach- 
ing the  North  Pole,”  1 7 773 , qto.  were  occasioned  by  the 
voyage  of  captain  Phipps  (now  lord  Mulgrave)  towards  the 
north  pole  in  1773.  His  other  writings  may  be  found  in  the 
TranfaAions  of  the  Royal  and  Antiquarian  Societies,  of 
which  he  was, an  affiduous  member,  and  of  the  latter  vice- 
president.  In  feveral  of  thefe  the  author  manifefts  fenne 
tendency  towards  Singularity  and  paradox  ; neverthelefs  they 
indicate  both  diligence  and  extent  of  refearch  and  evince 
his  talents  as  a natural!!!  and  antiquarian.  . Many  of  his 
t rafts  were  colieAtd  by  hiaafelf  in  a 4to.  volume,  entitled 
“ Mifcellaneous  TraAs  on  various  fubjeAs,”  17S1.  Hi?  ex- 
periments and  obfervarions  on  the  fmging  of  birds”  (fee  Song 
of  Birds  in  this  DiAior.arv),  and  his  “ Effay  on  the 
Language  of  B rds”  are  among  it  the  molt  curious  and  in- 
genious of  his  papers.  In  private  life  he  was  a man  of  worth 
and  integrity,  unambitious,  and  devoted  to  fludy  and  litera- 
ry converfation.  He  refigned  his  office  of  juftice  of  Chefter 
in  '7S5,  and  from  that  time  to  his  death,  March  14,  1800, 
lived  in  retirement  in  the  Inner  Temple.  Gen.  Biog. 

Bar  rington,  in  Geography,  a townfhip  in  Queen’s  county 
Nova  Scotia,  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  bay  of  Fundi,  fettled 
by  Quakers  from  the  ifland  of  Nantucket. 

Barrington,  a townfhip  in  Strafford  county,  New 
Hampshire,  about  22  miles  N.  W.  from  Portfmouth,  incor- 
porated in  1722,  containing  2470  inhabitants.  Alum  is 
found  in  this  townfhip,  and  the  firft  ridge  of  the  “ Froft- 
hills,”  one  of  the  3 interior  fummits  of  Agamenticus,  is 
continued  through  it.  Its  fnuation  is  very  healthy,  and  fa- 
vourable to  longevity. 

Barrington,  a townfhip  in  Briflol  county,  Rhode 
ifland,  on  the  fouth  weftern  fide  of  the  N.W.  branch  of 
Warren  river,  about  2-|  miles  N.W.  of  Warren,  and  about 
7 S.  E.  from  Fox  point,  in  the  town  of  Providence.  It 
contains  683  inhabitants,  including  12  Slaves. 

Barrington,  Great,  is  the  fecond  townfhip  in  rank  in 
Berkshire  county  in  the  Maffachufetts.  It  contains  1373 
inhabitants,  and  lies  140  miles  W.  from  Boilon. 

Barrington,  Cape,  is  the  fouth-eaft:  point  of  lord  Eg- 
mont’s  ifland,  or  New  Guernfey,  the  largelt  of  the  Queen 
Charlotte’s  iflands.  It  is  feparated  by  a narrow  channel 
from  cape  Proby,  on  lord  Howe’s  Ifland  or  New'  JerRy. 

BARR1NGTONIA,  in  Botany,  a beautiful  tropical 
tree  named  by  Forlter  from  the  Hon.  Daines  Barrington. 
Lin  g.  Schreb.  1150.  Forft.  gen.  38.  L.  fupp.  50.  Thunb. 
nov.  gen.  47.  Gsertn.  t.  1 01 . Mammeei'p.c.  Edit,  prior. 
Commerfona.  Sonnerat  Nov.  Guin.  8.  Butomca  Rumph. 
Clafs,  Monadelphia  Polyandria.  Polyandria  Monogynia,  Forft. 
and  Thunb.  Nat.  Order.  Hefperidea. — Myrli , Juff. 

Gen.  Char.  Cal.  Perianth  two  leaved,  fuperior;  leaflets 
roundiih,  concave,  coriaceous,  permanent.  Cor.  Petals  four, 
equal,  ovate,  fpreading,  coriaceous,  larger  than  the  calyx; 
neAary  conic,  tubular,  coating  the  bafe  of  the  ftyle,  toothed 
at  the  tip  ; teeth  feveral,  unequal.  Siam.  Filaments  very 
many,  monadelphous,  (or  conjoined  from  the  very  bafe  into 
a cylinder  feated  on  the  receptacle),  capdlary,  longer  than 
the  corolla  ; anthers  fmall,  roundifh.  Pi/?.  Germ  inferior, 
turbinate;  ftyle  filiform,  length  of  the  ftamens  ; lligma 
fimple.  Per.  Drupe  large,  ovate,  conic-quad-angular, 
crowned  by  the  calyx.  Seed,  nut  long,  ovate,  outwardly 
wrinkted-fibrofe,  four-celled;  kernels  ovate,  wrinkled. 

EiT.  Gen.  Char.  Cal,  fimple,  two. leaved,  fuperior,  per. 
manent;  fruit  a dry  four-cornered  drupe,  iuclofing  a nut 
one  to.  four-celled. 

Specie*,, 
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Species,  Barrmgionia  fpeclofa,  laurel-leaved  B.  Lin. 
Sift.  Supp.  Cook,  Voy.  i.  157.  2 4.  jig.  Forlt.  J.  F. 
Miller,  ic.  7.  A lofty  tree  and  the  handfomeft  in  the  whole 
equinoftia  flora,  abounding  with  thick,  ihady  bunches  of 
leaves,  every  where  intermixed  with  beautiful  purple  and 
white  flowers  ; trunk  lofty,  thick,  llraight,  covered  with  a 
dark  grey,  ftr, ooth  bark,  fcored  with  little  chinks  ; branches 
expanding  widely,  varioufly  divided,  fomewhat  bending 
downwards,  and  befet  with  many  leaves  at  the  ends ; leaves 
crowded,  the  upper  in  a kind  of  whorl,  iefiile,  vvcdge-fha- 
ped,  obtufe,  quite  entire,  expanding  from  a foot  to  fifteen 
inches  in  length,  thick,  coriaceous,  very  fmootli,  dark  green, 
fhining  with  yellow  veins  ; flowers  on  a folitary  ere  til  thyrfe, 
a foot  in  length  ; peduncle  fmooth,  a foot  long ; pedeeis 
five,  to  twenty,  one-flowered,  three  or  four  inches  long  ; 
brafles  roundifh,  folitary  at  the  bafe  of  the  pedicels;  flow- 
ers large,  white,  tranfparent ; filaments  am)  ftyle  diaphanous, 
purple  at  the  top';  anthers  gold-coloured  ; drup£  reddidit 
brown.  The  flowers  open  during  the  night,  and  fall  at  fun- 
rife.  The  feed  isfaidto  inebriate  ti fit  in  the  fame  manner  as 
cocculusindicus,  &c.  It  grows  within  the  tropics,  efpecially 
on  the  fnores  of  the  ocean  and  at  the  mouths  of  rivers,  in 
the  Eafl  Indies  from  the  fouthern  coalls  of  China  through 
the  Molucca  ides  to  Otaheite  and  the  other  Society  ifles. 
It  is  cultivated  in  the  governor's  garden  at  St.  Helena. 
Introduced  here  in  1786,  by  Mr.  A.  Hove. 

BARRISTER,  in  Law,  a perfon  qualified  and  impovv- 
cred  to  plead,  and  defend  the  caufes  of  clients  in  the  courts 
of  juflice.  The  word  is  formed  from  bar,  barra,  a name 
given  the  place  where  they  (land  to  plead. 

Barrifters,  in  the  Englifh  law,  amount  to  the  fame  with 
licentiates,  advocates,  in  other  countries  and  courts,  where 
the  civil,  &c.  laws  obtain. 

Anciently  they  were  denominated  among  us,  apprentices  of 
the  law , apprentic'd  juris  nobidores  ; now  uvually  counfellors  at 
law.  and  they  feem  to  have  been  firft  appointed  by  an  or- 
dinance of  king  Edward  I.  in  parliament,  in  the  twentieth 
year  of  his  reign. 

Before  they  were  called  to  the  bar  they  were  formerly 
obliged  to  ftudy  eight  years,  now  reduced  to  five  ; the  ex- 
•ercifes  required  (if  they  were  not  called  ex  gratia)  were 
twelve  grand  moots  performed  in  the  inns  of  chancery,  in 
the  time  of  the  grand  readings,  and  twenty  four  petty 
moots,  in  term  time  before  the  readrrs  of  the  refpeeftive 
inns,  and  a barrifter  newly  called  was  to  attend  the  fix  (or 
four)  next  long  vacations  the  exercife  of  the  houfe,  viz.  in 
Lent  and  fummer,  and  was  thereupon  for  thofe  three  (or 
two)  years  flyled  a vacation  barrijler.  They  are  alfo  called 
Utter  barrijlers, i.e.  pleaders  oufer  or  without  the  bar  ; to  dif- 
tinguifh  them  from  benchers,  or  thofe  that  have  been  readers, 
who  are  fometimes  admitted  to  plead  within  the  bar  ; as  the 
king’s,  queen’s,  or  prince’s  counfel  are  ; hence  called  inner 
barrifers,  5 El.  cap.  I. 

Barrijlers,  according  to  Fortefcue,  might  be  called  to  the 
{late  and  degree  of ferjeants,  when  they  were  of  fixteen  years 
ftandin?.  See  Counsel  and  Serjeant. 

Barrifters  who  conftantly  attend  the  king’s  bench;  See.  are 
to  have  the  privilege  of  being  fued  in  trarTitory  adlions  in 
the  county  of  Middlefex.  But  the  court  will  not  change 
the  venue,  becaufe  fome  of  the  defendants  are  barrifters. 
Pleas  before  they  are  filed,  muft  be  figned  by  a barrifter  or 
ferjeant. 

To  become  a barrifter  in  Ireland  it  is  neceffary  in  the  firft 
place  that  a memorial  be  prefented  by  the  perfon  defirous  of 
becoming  fo,  to  the  Benches  of  the  Honourable  Society  of 
the  King’s  Inns,  Dublin,  ftating  his  parentage  and  previous 
education,  and  requeftiug  admiffion  into  the  fociety  as  a ftu- 


dent.  This  memorial  certified  by  a pva&ifing  barrifter  of 
ten  years  Handing  who  E not  a bencher,  muft  be  lodged  in 
the  office  of  the  treafurer  of  the  fociety  before  the  effoirt  day 
of  term;  and  on  its  being  granted,  a certain  fine  muft  be  paid. 
After  this  admiflion  the  ftudent  muft  keep  eight  terms  com- 
mons in  Ireland,  and  the  fame  number  in  England.  For- 
merly a ftudent  was  required  to  attend  fewer  terms  if  he  had 
taken  a degree  in  any  univerfity,  and  this  was  a ftrong  in- 
ducement to  thofe  who  intended  their  fons  for  the  bar  to 
give  them  a college  education.  It  has  been  regretted  that 
this  encouragement  was  difeontinued ; but  the  advantages 
of  fuch  an  education  are  fo  evident,  that  it  is  to  be  fuppofed 
few  will  negledl  it  ; efpecially  as  they  can  attend  terms  at 
the  fociety  of  the  King’s  Inns,  at  the  fame  time  that  they 
are  members  of  the  univerfity. 

Barrister  Affiant,  the  name  given  to  an  inferior  judge 
eftabliftied  in  every  county  of  Ireland,  except  that  of  Dublin, 
whofe  bufinefs  it  is  to  fit  twice  every  year  to  try  civil  bills, 
for  the  more  foeedy  adminiftration  of  juftice. 

BARRITUS,  in  Antiquity,  a military  fhout  raifed  by 
the  Roman  fold iei'3  at  the  firft  charge  on  the  enemy.  This 
cuftom,  however,  was  not  peculiar  to  the  Romans ; but 
prevailed  among  the  Trojans  according  to  Homer,  among 
the  Germans,  the  Gauls,  the  Macedonians,  and  the  Perfians. 
See  Classicum-. 

BARROCHES,  in  Geography,  are  two  great  ranges  of 
rocks  clofe  by  the  weft  end  of  Alderney,  Avigny  or  Ornay, 
towards  the  Caflcets. 

BARROS,  John  Dos,  in  Biography,  an  eminent  Por- 
tuguefe  hiftorian,  was  born  at  Vifeo,  in  1496,  and  educated 
at  the  court  of  king  Emanuel,  with  the  royal  children.  In 
1322  he  was  aopointed  to  the  government  of  St.  George 
del  Mina,  on  the  coaft  of  Guinea  ; and  upon  his  return  to 
Portugal,  after  an  abfence  of  three  years,  he  was  made 
treafurer  of  the  Indies.  When  king  John  conferred  upon 
him  the  lordfhip  of  Paraiba  in  Blank  on  condition  of  his 
expelling  the  native  Indians,  and  peopling  it  with  Portu- 
guefe,  he  fet  out  with  an  expedition  for  this  purpofe  ; but 
his  fleet  being  almoft  wholly  deftroyed,  the  projebt  failed. 
Upon  this  he  determined  to  write  the  hiftory  of  the  Indies, 
under  the  title  of  “Decades  d’Alia;”and  the  firft  decad 
was  publifhed  in  1552,  the  fecond  in  1553,  and  the  third  in 
1563.  For  the  completion  of  this  work  he  retired  to  Pom- 
pal,  where  he  died  in  1370,  leaving  feveral  children.  His 
fourth  decad,  compiled  from  his  MSS.  by  order  of  Philip  III. 
did  not  appear  till  i6r 5.  The  work  has  been  continued  by 
others  as  far  as  the  thirteenth  decad  ; and  the  laft  edition 
of  it  was  printed  at  Lifbon  in  173 6,  in  3 vols.  folio.  The 
hiftory  of  dos  Barros,  applauded  by  forne  and  cenfured  by- 
others,  is  deemed,  notwithftanding  the  author’s  difpoiition 
to  exaggerate,  a work  of  authority.  It  was  trauflated 
into  Spanifh  by  Alphonfo  Ulloa.  Barros  was  the  author 
of  feveral  other  writings,  moral,  grammatical,  Sec.  com- 
pofed  principally  for  the  ufe  of  his  pupil  prince  John, 
fon  of  king  John  III.  In  fome  editions  of  his  “ Decads,” 
there  is  an  an  apology  for  his  life  and  writings,  written  by 
himfelf.  Moreri.  Nouv.  Didl.  Hiftor. 

BARROW,  Isaac,  a very  eminent  divine  and  mathe- 
matiuan  was  the  fon  of  Mr.  Thomas  Barrow,  a citizen 
and  linen  draper  of  London,  and  born  in  this  city  in  the 
year  1630.  Although  at  the  Cbarter-boufe,  where  hi* 
education  commenced,  he  gained  no  reputation,  and  was 
remarkable  only  for  fighting  and  idlenefs,  his  fubftquent 
application  and  literary  progrefs  in  a fchool  at  Felltead 
in  Eflex,  whither  he  was  removed,  were  fuch  as  to 
retrieve  his  charadler,  and  to  induce  his  matter  to  recom- 
mend him  to  the  office  of  private  tutor  to  a young 
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'nobleman  Tinder  bis  care.  In  1643,  be  was  admitted  a pen- 
fioner  of  Peter-houfe  in  Cambridge,  under  bis  uncle  Mr. 
Ifaac  Barrow,  afterwards  bifhop  of  St  Afpah,  and  then 
fellow  of  that  college  ; and  in  1645,  he  was  entered  a pen- 
fioner  of  Trinity  college,  as  his  uncle  had  been  ejected 
together  with  others  that  had  written  againft  the  covenant. 
T.  he  ejection  of  his  uncle,  and  the  Ioffes  fuftained  by  his 
father  on  account  of  his  attachment  to  the  royal  caufe,  in- 
volved our  young  fludent  in  difficulties ; and  he  was  in- 
debted to  the  liberality  of  Dr.  Hammond  for  his  chief  fup- 
port.  Such  were  the  fweetnefs  of  his  difpofition  and  his 
refpedtful  condufl  towards  his  fuperiors,  that  he  preferved 
their  efteem  and  good-will,  though  he  (teadily  adhered  to  the 
caufe  for  which  his  fami'y  had  buffered  and  refufed  to  take 
the  covenant.  His  proficiency  in  all  branches  oF  literature, 
and  particularly  in  natural  philofophy,  was  fo  conliderable, 
and  his  merit  fo  generally  acknowledged,  that  he  was  eiedltd, 
notwithflanding  the  ohnoxioufnefs  of  the  party  to  which 
he  belonged,  fellow  of  his  college  in  the  year  1649 ; and 
now  perceiving  that  the  circumftances  of  the  times  were 
unfavourable  to  perfons  of  his  opinions  in  matters  of 
church  and  ftate,  he  determined  to  devote  himfelf  to  the 
medical  profeffion.  With  this  view  he  directed  his  at- 
tention to  anatomy,  botany,  and  chemiflry,  and  made 
fome  progrefs  in  thefe  preparatory  (Indies  : however,  upon 
further  confide  ration,  aided  by  his  uncle’s  advice,  he  refumed 
the  (Indy  of  divinity  in  connexion  with  that  of  mathematics 
and  aftronomy.  With  thefe  feverer  (ludies  he  alfo  blended 
the  amufements  of  poetry,  to  which  he  had  a ffrong  propen- 
fity.  In  1652  he  commenced  matter  of  arts,  and  was  in- 
corporated in  that  degree  at  Oxford.  Difappointed  with 
regard  to  the  Greek  profefforfhip  at  Cambridge  (to  which 
he  was  recommended)  on  account  of  a fufpicion  of  his  Ar- 
minian  principles,  and  perhaps  influenced  by  the  afpedl  of 
public  affairs,  he  refolved  to  travel  abroad  ; and  in  order  to 
obtain  a neceffary  fupply  for  this  purpofe,  he  fold  his  books. 
Accordingly  he  fet  out  in  the  year  1655  ; and  in  this  year 
his  firft  work,  which  was  an  edition  of  “ Euclid’s  Elements,” 
was  publifhed  during  his  abfence.  He  vifited  France  and 
Italy;  and  in  1636  he  fet  fad  from  Leghorn  to  Smyrna; 
and  in  the  courfe  of  his  voyage  he  had  an  opportunity 
of  manifefting  his  natural  intrepidity  by  (landing  to  his 
gun,  and  defending  the  (hip  on  which  he  had  embarked, 
againft  the  attack  of  an  Algerine  cot  fair,  and  of  beating  off 
the  enemy.  Of  his  intrepidity,  as  well  as  bodily  (Length, 
another  inftance  occurred  on  a very  different  occafion.  As 
he  was  once  leaving  the  houle  of  a friend  early  in  the  morn- 
ing before  a fierce  maltiff  was  chained  up,  the  dog  flew 
at  him  with  violence  ; but  he  had  the  refolution  to  feize 
the  dog  by  the  throat,  and  after  much  (truggling  to  over- 
power him,  and  to  hold  him  fad  on  the  ground  till  fome 
of  the  domeltics  rofe  and  parted  them.  From  Smyrna  he 
proceeded  to  Conllantinople,  where  lie  read  over  with  pecu- 
liar fatisfaft'on  the  works  of  St.  Chryloftom,  the  bifhop  of 
that  fee ; and  having  remained  a year  in  Turkey,  he  re- 
turned to  Venice,  and  in  1659  he  paffed  through  Germany 
and  Holland  into  England.  Soon  after  his  return  he  was 
ordained  by  bifhop  Brownrig ; and  when  the  king  was 
reftored,  h s friends  expected  that  his  attachment  to  the 
royal  caufe  would  have  been  rewarded  by  fome  confider- 
able  preferment : but  their  expectations  were  disappointed. 

On  this  occafion  Barrow  wittily  remarked  in  one  of  his 
poems, 

“ Te  magis  optavit  rediturum,  Carole,  nemo, 

Et  nemo  fenfit  te  rediiffe  minus.” 

<c  Thy  refto'ation,  Royal  Charles,  I fee, 

By  none  more  wiffi’d,  by  none  lefs  felt,  than  me.” 
Von.  III. 


However,  he  wrote  an  ode  on  his  rnajefty’s  reftoration,  fn 
which  he  introduces  Britannia  congratulating  the  king 
upon  his  return.  In  this  fame  year,  1660,  he  was  chofen 
Greek  profeffor  at  Cambridge  ; and  in  eonfequence  of  this 
appointment,  he  read  ledtures  on  the  Rhetoric  of  Ariilotle. 
In  1662  he  was  recommended  by  Dr.  Wilkins,  and  elected 
to  the  profefforfhip  of  geometry  in  Grefliam  college;  and  he 
alfo  difchargtd  the  duty  of  the  aftronomical  profeffor, 
who  was  abfent.  About  this  time  he  declined  a valuable 
preferment  wh’ch  was  offered  him,  from  fcruples  of  con- 
fcience ; becaufe  it  was  annexed  to  the  condition  of  educa- 
ting the  patron’s  fon,  which  Barrow  conlidered  as  a kind  of 
fimoniacal  contract.  I11  1663,  he  was  included  in  the  firft 
choice  of  members  made  by  the  Royal  Society  after  re- 
ceiving their  charter  ; and  in  the  fame  year  he  was  ap- 
pointed Lucafian  profeffor  of  mathematics  at  Cambridge,  on 
which  occafion  he  delivered  an  excellent  oration  on  the  ex- 
cellence and  ufe  of  mathematical  fcience.  At  this  time  lie  re- 
figned  both  his  Greek  and  Grefliam  profeiTorfliips.  Although 
the  ffation  to  which  he  had  attained  was  peculiarly  adapted 
to  his  diltinguifhed  talents  and  acquirements  as  a mathema- 
tician, he  determined  in  1669  to  exchange  his  mathematical 
(ludies  for  thofe  of  divinity  ; and  accordingly,  as  loon  as  he 
had  publifhed  his  “ Ledtiones  Opticas,”  he  refigned  his 
profeffor’s  chair  to  the  illuflrious  Newton.  In  1670  he 
was  created  dodlor  in  divinity  by  mandate  ; and  in  1672.  he 
was  nominated  to  the  mallerfhip  of  Trinity  college  by  the 
king,  who  obferved,  “ that  he  had  bellowed  it  on  the  bed 
fchoiar  in  England.”  To  the  patent  of  his  appointment 
was  annexed  a claufe  which  allowed  him  to  marry  ; but  as 
th’s  privilege  was  inconfillent  with  the  (latutcs  ot  the  col- 
lege, he  infilled  on  the  claufe  being  erafed.  On  this  oc- 
cafion he  refigned  the  preferments  of  a (mall  iinecure  in 
Wales,  and  of  a prebend  in  the  cathedral  of  Salifbury,  which 
he  had  previoufly  enjoyed  and  the  profits  of  which  he  had 
diftributed  to  charitable  ufes.  In  1675  was  chofen  vice- 
chancellor  of  the  university ; but  his  fervices  in  this  high 
and  honourable  Ration  were  fpeeddy  terminated  by  his 
death,  occafioned  by  a fever,  in  London,  May  1677,  in  the 
47th  year  of  his  age.  His  remains  were  interred  in  Weft, 
minder  Abbey  ; and  a monument,  with  an  appropriate  epi- 
t?.ph,  was  eredted  for  him  at  the  expcnce  of  his  friends. 
Dr.  Barrow  had  nothing  in  his  perfon  or  external  appearance, 
that  was  likely  to  command  any  degree  of  attention  and 
refpedt.  He  was  of  a low  (lature,  and  of  a meagre,  pale 
afpedt ; and  he  was  Angularly  negligent  with  regard  to  his 
drefs.  Pope,  his  biographer,  mentions  a eircumftance  to 
this  purpofe,  which  (hews  the  effedt  of  his  inattention  to 
outward  appearance.  Being  engaged  to  preach  for  Dr. 
Wilkins  at  St.  Lawrence  jury  in  London,  his  flovenly  and 
awkward  gait  and  meagre  afpedt  prepoflefftd  the  audience 
fo  much  againft  him,  that,  when  he  mounted  the  pulpit, 
the  congregation  withdrew,  and  he  was  left  alrr.cfl  alone  in 
the  church.  Mr.  Richard  Baxter,  the  nonconformift  di- 
vine, however,  was  one  of  thofe  few  that  remained  ; and 
his  teftimony  was  highly  honourable  to  the  preacher,  for  he 
declared  that  he  had  never  heard  a better  ferrnon,  and  that 
he  could  with  pleafure  have  liflcned  all  day  to  fuch  preach- 
ing ; upon  which  thofe  perfon3  who  complained  to  Dr. 
Wilkins  of  his  fuhftitute  were  afliamed  of  their  condudt  in 
deferting  the  church,  and  reduced  to  the  neceffity  of  ac- 
knowledging that  their  prejudice  was  folcly  the  rcfult  of 
his  uncouth  appearance.  H’s  fermons  were  diftiingurffied 
not  only  by  their  excellence,  but  by  their  length.  He  took 
great  pains  in  comp  >fmg  them,  and  in  tranferibing  them 
three  or  four  times,  as  he  found  it  extremely  difficult  to 
pieafe  himfelf.  M.  Le  Cierc  ( Biblioth.  Uinv.  t.  iii.  p.  3 5.) 
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fays  of  them,  that  they  were  treaties  or  exaft  diflertations 
rather  than  harangues  to  pleafe  the  multitude;  and  Dr. 
Tillotfon,  who  publifhed  them,  obferves  in  his  preface,  that 
“ their  own  excellence  and  eloquence  will  praife  them  belt;” 
and  king  Charles  II.  ufed  facetioufly  to  call  him  “ an  un- 
fair preacher/'  becaufe  he  exhaufted  every  fubjeft,  and  left 
nothing  for  any  perfon  that  came  after  him  to  fay.  The 
delivery  of  his  Spital  fermon  concerning  charity,  before  the 
lord  mayor  and  aldermen,  took  up  hours  ; and  being 
afked  upon  his  leaving  the  pulpit,  whether  he  was  not  tired, 
he  replied  “ yes  indeed,  I began  to  be  weary  with  Handing 
fo  long.”  Iri  his  competitions  he  feems,  as  it  were,  to  la- 
bour for  words  to  exprefs  the  amplitude  and  energy  of  his 
conceptions;  and,  on  this  account,  his  ftyle  is  involved  and 
interrupted  by  parent'nefes,  though  he  fometimes  introduces 
paffages  of  fublime  and  fimple  eloquence.  Dr.  Barrow,  as 
we  may  naturally  imagine  from  the  courfe  of  his  ftudies  and 
the  character  as  well  as  the  number  of  his  writings,  was 
unremitting  in  his  application.  He  flept  little,  and  gene- 
i ally  rofe  in  the  winter  months  before  day.  He  is  faid  to 
have  been  intemperate  in  the  ufe  of  fruit,  alleging,  that  if 
it  kills  hundreds  in  autumn,  it  preferves  thoufands  ; and  lie 
was  much  addi&ed  to  the  ufe  of  tobacco,  calling  it  his 
“ panpharmacon,  ” or  ur.iverfal  medicine,  and  imagining 
that  it  helped  to  compofe  and  regulate  his  thoughts.  In 
his  general  difpofition  and  condu&he  was  Angularly  amiable 
and  pleafing.  Such  were  his  modefty  and  diffidence,  that 
when  he  underilood  that  his  optical  and  geometrical  lectures 
were  to  be  printed  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfadtions,  he  re- 
c utfted  that  they  might  be  introduced  with  merely  a fimple 
and  (hort  account  of  them,  without  any  thing  in  commenda- 
tion or  difeommendation  of  them  ; and  on  the  occafion 
above  referred  to,  when  his  congregation  deferted  him,  he 
accounted  for  it  to  a friend  by  faying,  “ I thought  they  did 
rot  like  me,  or  my  fermon  ; and  I have  no  reafon  to  be 
angry  with  them  for  that.”  In  converfation  he  was  un- 
referved  and  communicative,  often  facetious  and  cheerful, 
and  always  anxious  to  adapt  his  difcourfe  to  different  capa- 
cities. He  was  charitable  in  a mean  eftate,  difintereited 
in  a flourifhing  one,  ferene  and  content  in  all  fortunes,  of 
the  ftridteft  integrity,  above  all  artifice  and  difguife,  friend- 
ly and  courteous.  With  thefe  private  virtues  he  combined 
the  character  of  the  greateft  fcholar  of  his  times;  and  as 
Dr.  Pemberton  obferves  in  his  preface  to  the  “ View  of  fir 
I.  Newton’s  Philofophy,”  “ he  may  be  efteemed  as  having 
fhewn  a compafs  of  invention  equal  if  not  fuperior  to  any 
of  the  moderns,  fir  Ifaac  Newton  only  excepted.”  The 
chief  property  which  he  had  accumulated  confifted  of  books, 
which  were  w.-il  chofen,  and  fold  after  his  death  for  more 
money  than  they  coft.  His  own  MSS.  in  theology,  were 
committed  to  the  care  of  Dr.  John  Tillotfon  and  Mr. 
Abraham  Hill,  with  permiffion  to  publifh  fuch  of  them  as 
they  thought  proper.  They  firil  appeared  in  1685,  in  3 vols. 
folio  ; there  have  been  feveral  editions  fince,  and  the  la  It 
was  in  1741.  They  confilt  of  fermons,  of  expolitions  of 
the  creed,  the  Lord’s  prayer,  ar.d  the  decalogue;  of  the  doc- 
trine of  the  facraments,  and  of  treatifes,  on  the  pope’s  fupre- 
macy  and  the  un:ty  of  the  church.  A fourth  volume  in 
Latin,  intitled  “ Opufcula,”  was  publifhed  in  1687  ; and 
confilts  of  Determinationes,  Condones  ad  Clerum,  Speeches, 
Latin  poems,  &c. 

Dr.  Barrow  was  no  lefs  diftingufhed  as  a mathematician 
than  as  a divine.  The  principal  of  his  mathematical  works 
are  the  following:  viz.  “ Euclidis  Elementa,”  Camb.  1655. 
8vo.,  and  tranflated  into  Englifh  and  publifhed  at  London 
in  1660,  8vo.  In  this  edition  of  all  the  books  and  propo- 
litions  of  Euclid,  the  demonftrations  are  diftinguiihed  by  their 
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concifenefs.  “ Euclidis  Data,”  Camb.  1657,  Svo.,  fubjoin- 
ed  to  the  Elements  in  later  editions.  “ Ledtiones  Optic® 
XVIII.;  Cantabrigi®  in  fcholis  publicis  habit®,  &c.  ” 
Lond.  1669.  qto. : thi3  work  was  revifed  and  enlarged  by- 
Newton,  and  has  been  highly  commended  by  the  belt 
judges.  “ Ledtiones  Geometric®  XIII.  in  quibus  praefer- 
tim  generalia  linearum  curvarum  fy  mptomata  declarantur  ; ” 
Lond.  1670  qto.  : publifhed  in  1672  and  1674  with  the 
“ Optics.  ” “ Archimedis  Opera  ; Apollonii  Conicorum 

Libri  IV.  ; Theodofii  Sphsrica,  methodo  nova  illuftrata, 
et  fuccinde  demonitrata  :”  Lond.  1675,  4to.  After  Dr. 
Barrow’s  aeotafe,  were  publifhed  his  “ Ledio  in  qua  theo- 
remata  Archirnedis  de  Sph®ra  et  Cylindro,  per  methodura 
indivifibilium  invelligata,  ac  breviter  demon  ft  rat  a,  exhiben- 
tur,”  Lond.  1678,  1 2 mo.  ; and  “ Mathematic®  Ledic.nes, 
habit®  in  fcholis  publicis  Academi®  Cantabi igitnfis,  ” 
Lorid.  1683,  Svo.  Btfides  thefe,  Dr.  Barrow  left  feveral 
curious  papers,  written  with  his  own  hand,  and  communi- 
cated  by  William  Jones,  efq.  to  Dr.  Ward.  Hill’s  Life  Dre- 
fixed  to  Barrow’s  Works.  Ward’s  Lives  of  the  Proftflbrs 
of  Grefham  college,  p.  157,  & c.  Bmg.  Brit. 

Barrow,  in  Geography,  a noble  rivet  of  Ireland,  fuppofed 
to  bethe  Birgits  or  Brigus  of  Ptoiemy.  It  rifes  in  the  mountain 
of  Slitbh-bloom  in  the  King’s  county,  and  running  for  a 
fhort  fpace  north-eaft,  makes  a kind  of  elbow  ; and  continu- 
ing afterwards  a fouth-eaft  courfe,  it  divides  the  King’s  and 
Queen’s  counties  from  that  of  Kildare.  At  Atliy,  in  the 
latter  county,  a branch  of  the  grand  canal  from  Dublin  to 
the  Shannon  has  formed  a jundtion  with  it  ; which  con- 
tributes much  to  the  advanrage  of  the  adjoining  country. 
It  proceeds  next  through  the  heart  of  the  county  of  Car- 
low,  and  then  feparates  thofe  of  Kilkenny  and  Wexford. 
A little  before  it  reach .-s  the  town  of  Rofs,  it  receives 
the  Nore;  and  then  varying  its  courfe  fomewhat  to  the  weft, 
mingles  its  waters  with  thofe  of  the  Suire,  forming  with  it 
the  haven  of  Waterford.  The  navigation  of  this  river  has 
been  deemed  of  fuch  great  importance  that  ij,cco  pounds 
have  been  granted  by  parliament  to  remote  forne  obftrudtions 
in  it;  and  a corporation  eftablifhcd  for  the  purpofe  has  been 
enabled  to  raife  20,000 1.  more  to  render  it  completely  navi- 
gable. It  is  now  ( 1 8c2  ) expedted  that  boats  will  foon 
regularly  ply  from  Waterford  to  Athy,  and  thence  by  the 
grand  canal  to  Dublin.  The  circumltance  ef  the  three 
rivers,  Barrow,  Ncre,  and  Suire,  all  rifing  in  the  fame 
mountain,  proceeding  from  it  by  different  courfes,  and 
uniting  their  ftreams  before  they  fall  into  the  fea,  has  been 
mentioned  by  many  writers.  Amongft  others,  Spenfer  has 
noticed  it  in  his  epifode  of  the  marriage  of  the  Thames  and 
Medway  (Fairy  Queen,  book  iv.  cant.  11.);  in  which  lie  re- 
prefents  them  as  three  brothers,  fons  of  the  giant  Blomius 
and  the  nymph  Kheufa.  He  fpeaks  of  the  Barrow  as 
abounding  in  falmon  : 

“ The  third,  the  goodly  Barrow  wh;c!i  doth  hoord 

Great  heapes  of  falmon  in  his  deepe  bofome.” 
Campbell’s  Political  Survey,  &e.  8cc. 

Barrow,  Little , a river  of  Ireland,  which  runs  irto  the 
Barrow,  about  four  Miles  Eaft  of  Portarlington. 

Barrow  Harbour  is  an  extenfive  bay  in  that  of  Bonavifla 
in  the  ifland  of  Newfoundland,  divided  by  Keel’s  head  on 
the  E.  from  the  port  of  Bonavifta,  and  from  Bloody  bay  on 
the  W.  by  a large  peninfula  joined  to  the  ifland  by  a narrow 
ilthmus,  which  forms  Newman’s  found;  which,  as  well  as 
Clode  found,  are  within  Barrow  harbour. 

Barrow  Point,  a cape  on  the  fouth  coaft;  of  Ireland,  m 
the  county  of  Cone,  5.  miles  eali  of  Kinfale. 

Barrows,  or  Tumuli,  in  Topography,  a name  ufualiy 
given  to  thofe  hillocks  or  mounds  of  earth,  which  were  an- 
ciently 
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tientiy  rai feci  over  the  bodies  of  deceafed  heroes  and  perfons 
of  diftinguilhed  character.  This  mode  of  interment  may 
be  traced  to  the  remote!!  antiquity,  and  inftances  of  it  occur 
in  all  quarters  of  the  world.  A learned  antiquarian,  well 
known  for  his  induftrious  and  indefatigable  refearch  (fee 
Gough’s  Sepulchral  Monuments  of  Great  Britain),  confi- 
oers  barrows  as  the  molt  ancient  lepulchral  monuments  in 
the  world.  Homer  is  one  of  the  earlieft  authors  who  men- 
tions the  conftrutlion  of  barrows  in  deferibing  the  funeral 
r Us  attending  the  interment  of  Patroclus  and  Achilles. 
1 he  body  of  Patroclus  was  fiift  laid  on  the  top  of  a great 
pile  of  wood  about  one  hundred  feet  fquare,  and  covered 
with  the  fat  of  animals  offered  in  facrifice,  the  carcafes  of 
the  bealls,  and  the  bodies  of  the  Trojan  captives  cruelly 
flain  in  cold  blood  on  the  occafion,  were  then  thrown  on  the 
pile  round  its  edges,  and  the  whole  reduced  to  afhes.  The 
■remains  of  the  fire  were  next  day  extingui/hed  by  pouring 
wine  on  the  embers  ; and  as  many  fragments  of  the  bones  of 
the  deceafed  as  could  be  collected,  were  wrapped  up  in  fat, 
and  put  into  a rich  urn,  having  a linen  veil  flung  over  it. 
The  whole  army  then  threw  earth  upon  the  fpot  where  the 
p:le  had  been  confumed,  fo  as  to  cover  the  bones  of  the 
Trojans,  of  the  bealls,  and  all  the  afhes  that  remain- 
ed , and  thus  reared  a high  rude  hill,  under  which,  nearly 
in  the  centre,  the  urn  was  placed.  After  this  ceremony, 
folemn  games  were  performed,  and  chariot  races  were  ex- 
hibited round  the  barrow,  in  honour  of  the  deceafed.  To 
this  purpofe,  the  elegant  tranflatorof  Homer,  in  his  account 
of  the  funeral  of  Patroclus,  exprtffes  part  of  the  funeral 
ceremony  : 

‘r  High  ir.  the  midft  they  heap  the  fwelling  bed 
Of  rifing  earth,  memorial  of  the  dead.” 

Iliad,  xxiii.  3 T9. 

In  Plutarch’s  Life  of  Alexander,  we  find  that  when  that 
great  conqueror  arrived  at  the  ruins  of  Troy,  he  anointed 
with  much  ceremony  the  ftone  placed  on  the  barrow  of 
Achilles,  poured  out  libations,  and,  as  the  cuftom  was, 
ran  naked  round  the  fepulchre,  and  crowned  the  ftone  with 
garlands. 

Herodotus,  the  father  of  biftory,  mentions  the  barrow  of 
Alyattes,  thefecondof  that  name,  king  of  Lydia,  and  fa- 
ther of  Croefus,  raifed  2365  years  ago,  and  feen  by 
Dr.  Chandler  in  A.  D.  1764,  live  miles  from  Sart,  the  an- 
cient Sardis.  This  tumulus  or  barrow,  formed  by  the  joint 
exertions  of  the  merchants,  the  labourers,  and  the  profti- 
tutes,  was  about  a mile  in  circumference,  1300  feet  broad, 
and  terminated  by  a piece  of  water  called  the  Gygtean  lake, 
ftill  memaining.  Dr.  Chandler,  in  his  “ Travels  through  Alia 
Minor,”  vol.  i.  p.  42.  describes  this  and  other  barrows  in 
their  prefent  ftate  ; and  Herodotus  ftates,  that  the  lower 
part  of  it  was  a mafs  of  large  ftones,  but  that  the  reft  of  the 
fepulchre  was  a tumulus  of  earth. 

It  was  cuftomary  among  the  Greeks  to  place  on  barrows, 
either  the  image  of  fome  animal,  or  ftelte,  termini,  or  round 
pillars  with  inferiptions.  Paufanias  deferibes  the  famous 
barrow  of  the  Athenians  in  the  plain  of  Marathon,  on  which 
were  pillars  ot  this  kind  : and  on  that  of  Alyattes  were  five 
ftones,  on  which  were  engraved  letters,  denoting  how  much 
-each  clals  of  the  perfons  concerned  had  performed  towards 
it,  and  it  appeared  that  the  greater  portion  was  done  by  the 
young  women.  An  ancient  monument  in  Italy,  near  the 
Appian  war,  called  without  reafon  the  fepulchre  of  the  Cu- 
riatii,  has  the  fame  number  of  termini  with  that  of  Alyattes, 
thebafement,  which  is  fquare,  fupporting  five  round  pyra- 
mids. We  are  informed  in  the  feriptures,  that  when  the 
king  cf  Ai  wasftain  by  Joftrua,  his  carcafe  was  placed  at  the 
entrance  of  the  city,  and  upon  it  was  raifed  a great  heap  of 
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ftones.  Several  other  paffages  of  the  facred  writings  lead 
us  to  conclude,  that  though  the  Jews  were  prohibited  from 
adopting  the  fuperftitious  cuftoms  of  the  gentile  nations, 
they  did  not  think  themfelves  reltrained  from  conftrufling 
theie  memorials  to  their  deceafed  relatives.  Diodorus  Si- 
culus, fpeaking  of  the  Buihafes,  fays,  that  after  prtffing  to- 
gether the  limbs  of  a dead  body  with  boards,  they  call 
it  into  a hohow  receptacle,  and  placed  over  it  a large  heap 
of  ftones.  Virgil  alludes  to  this  mode  of  interment  as  ufed 
in  Italy  in  the  times  to  which  the  ^Eneid  refers.  Xenophon 
relates  that  it  obtained  among  the  Periians  ; the  Roman  hif- 
torians  record  it  as  taking  place  among  their  countrymen, 
and  it  prevailed  no  lefs  among  the  ancient  Germans,  Britons, 
and  other  nations. 

^ According  to  Herodotus,  the  Gerrhi,  a people  of 
ocythia,  raifed  barrows  ; and  the  cuftom  of  erefting  them  in 
various  parts  of  the  world  continued  through  a lone  ferics 
of  3ges.  Gough  fays,  that  they  continued  in  ufe  till  the 
1 2th  century. 

1 he  ancient  barrows  are  of  various  fixes,  fome  of  them 
being  fmall,  and  perhaps  defigned  for  children,  or  the 
younger  branches  cf  the  royal  family,  cr  for  perfons  of 
meaner  rank  ; others  diftinguiihed  by  their  height  and  bulk, 
and  vifible  like  liilis  at  a great  diftance,  which  might  pro- 
bably have  been  the  fepulchre  of  fome  renowned  monarch 
or  warrior,  or  general  burying-places. 

Stahlenberg,  in  his  defeription  of  the  northern  and  vveft- 
ern  parts  of  Europe  and  Afia,  informs  us,  that  great  num- 
bers of  tumuli,  called  by  the  Ruffians  “ bogri,”  are  found 
in  Siberia,  and  in  the  deferts  which  border  on  that  country 
fouthward  ; and  that  in  thefe  tombs  are  found  many  plates, 
ornaments,  and  trinkets  of  gold.  Some  of  them  are  raifed 
by  earth  as  high  as  houfes,  and  appear  in  the  diftant  plains 
like  a ridge  of  hills;  whilft:  others  are  fet  round  with  rough- 
hewn  ftones.  Archaeologia,  vol.  ii.  p.  23 6. 

The  cuftom  of  interring  with  the  dead  their  arms,  their 
jewels,  and  fometimes  their  horfes  and  iervants,  is  traced  by 
M.  Legrand  D’AuiTy  (Mem.  de  l’lnftitut.  National  des 
Sciences,  &c.  Paris,  vol.  ii.)  to  the  mythology  of  the  north- 
ern Afiatic  nations,  which  taught  them  to  believe  that  they 
fhouid  make  an  appearance  in  another  world,  correfponding 
to  the  ornaments  and  attendants  depofited  in  their  tombs  ; 
and  the  remains  of  this  fuperftition  have  defeended  through 
many  ages.  According  to  this  writer,  a great  part  of  the 
riches  acquired  by  the  northern  nations  in  their  irruptions, 
has  been  interred  in  the  tombs  of  the  conquerors.  Treafures 
have  been  frequently  found  in  the  barrows  fo  common  in 
Tartary  ; and,  in  attempting  to  ranfack  thefe  monuments, 
the  Siberians  have  had  fo  many  conflicts  with  the  Tartars, 
that  the  Ruffian  government  has  been  obliged  to  put  a ftop 
to  their  refearches. 

Denmark,  Sweden,  Lower  Saxony,  and  many  other 
countries  on  the  continent,  abound  with  fepulchral  monu- 
ments of  this  kind.  Mr.  Coxe,  in  his  “ Travels  in  Poland,” 
(vol.  i.  p.  130.)  mentions  two  large  barrows  in  the  vicinity 
of  Cracow  ; one  by  tradition  called  the  burial-place  of  Cra- 
cus,  duke  of  Poland,  who  is  fuopofed  to  have  built  the  town 
in  the  year  700;  and  the  other  called  the  fepulchre  of  his 
daughter  Venda,  who  is  reported  to  have  drowned  herfelf 
in  the  Viftula  to  avoid  a marriage  with  a perfon  whom  fhe 
detefted.  As  popular  tradition  records  thefe  as  favourite 
characters  in  their  country,  it  has  honoured  them  with  in- 
terment under  the  moft  confpicuous  cf  thofe  monuments 
called  barrows. 

The  barrows  of  England  are  very  numeroufly  fcattered 
over  the  plains  of  Wiltfhire,  the  downs  of  Dorfetlhire, 
Kent,  and  Surry.  Monuments  of  the  fame  appropriation 
4X2  are 
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are  alfo  abundant  in  tbe  northern  counties  cf  England, 
North  Wa'es,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  ; but  molt  of  thefe 
confilt  of  vaft  piles  of  ilones  and  are  defignated  by  the 
name  of  “ earn,”  or  “cairn.”  (See  Carn.)  The  moil 
confiderahle  barrow  in  England  is  that  of  Silbury  Hdl  in 
Wiltfhire.  (See  Avebury.)  A barrow  in  Derbylhire, 
fituate  on  the  1’umrr.it  of  a hill  called  “ Fin-cop,”  has  been 
carefully  inveftfgated  by  Mr,  Hayman  Rooke.  See  Ar- 
chseologia,  vol.  xd.)  It  difelofed  two  or  three  Ikelecorss, 
one  of  which  had  an  oblong  piece  of  d re  fled  black  Dtrby- 
fhire marble  faft-.ned  by  a ftrong  cement  to  the  fkull  : fome 
urns  alfo  appeared,  with  afhes  and  burnt  bones,  together 
with  arrow-heads  of  flint,  and  a fpear-head  ftiaped  out  of  a 
piece  of  lime Hone,  and  made  very  fharp  at  the  point. 
Mr.  Rooke  conjedlures,  that  this  elevated  fpot,  fecured  by 
a double  ftnee,  may  have  been  the  fite  of  a Britifh  town  or 
fortrefs,  and  that  the  barrow  was  the  fepulchre  of  the  chief- 
tain and  his  relatives  ; the  weapons  of  flint  and  of  lime-done 
undoubtedly  fuggefl  a very  remote  period,  and,  when  found 
as  thefe  were,  appear  to  indicate  the  relics  of  a primitive  and 
barbarous  people.  Dr.  Plott  takes  notice  of  two  forts  of 
barrows  in  Oxfordfhire,  one  placed  on  the  military  ways, 
the  other  in  the  fields,  meadows,  woods,  &c.  ; the  former 
he  fuppofed  were  of  Roman  eredtion,  and  the  latter 
were  more  probably  erefted  by  the  Britons  cr  Danes. 
Some  of  thefe  barrows  appear  rude  and  conilrufted  only  of 
earth  ; others  are  more  regular,  and  trenched  round,  fome 
of  them  with  two  or  three  ch  cumvallations,  and  furmounted 
with  monumental  Hones.  (Plott’s  Nat.  Hifc.  Oxfordfhire, 
ch  x.  § 48.)  We  have  an  examination  of  the  barrows  in 
Cornwall  by  Dr.  Williams,  in  the  “ Philofophical  Tranf- 
tuftions.”  N°  45S.  ; from  whofe  obfervations  we  find,  that 
thefe  barrows  are  compofed  of  foreign  or  adventitious  earth ; 
that  is,  fuch  as  does  not  occur  on  the  fpot,  but  mull  have 
been  fetched  from  fome  diflance.  In  one  of  them  was  found 
an  urn  made  of  burnt  or  calcined  earth,  very  hard,  and  very 
black  within  ; it  hsd  four  (mail  handles,  and  in  it  were 
found  feven  quarts  of  burnt  bones  and  afhes.  As  it  was  the 
ancient  prafti.ee  to  burn  the  dead,  it  appears  from  thefe 
barrows,  how  the  peop  e that  ufed  this  mode  of  burial  ex- 
preffed  their  refpeft  for  the  dead  ; it  was  by  erecting  over 
them  thefe  tumuli  or  barrows,  compofed  of  earth  or  done 
brought  from  diftant  places  ; and  the  barrow  was  generally 
proportioned  to  the  rank  and  power  of  the  deceaied  perfon. 
Each  foldier,  or  friend,  might  bring  lome  of  the  earth  or 
Hones  from  diftant  places  where  they  lived,  and  thus  com- 
pofe  the  tumulus.  Many  paffages  might  be  quoted  from 
ancient  authors  to  this  purpofe.  The  contents  of  thefe 
barrows,  as  well  as  their  fize  and  form,  have  been  very  va- 
rious : in  fome  have  been  found  ftone  chefts  containing  en- 
tire bones;  and  in  others,  bones  neither  lodged  in  chefts 
nor  depofitedin  urns : arms  of  various  forts,  amber  beads. 
See.  have  not  been  uncommon. 

The  links  or  fands  of  Skail  in  Sand  wick,  one  of  the  Ork- 
ney iflands,  abounds  in  round  barrows,  fome  formed  of 
earth  alone,  and  others  of  ftone  covered  with  earth.  In 
the  former  was  found  a coffin  made  of  fix  flat  (tones,  and  as 
it  was  too  (hort  to  receive  a body  at  full  length,  the  flceletons 
bad  their  knees  preffed  to  the  bread,  and  the  legs  doubled 
along  the  thighs.  A bag  made  of  rufties  has  been  found 
at  the  feet  of  fome  of  thefe  flceletons,  which  contained  the 
bones,  probably,  of  another  perfon  of  the  fame  family.  In 
one  of  thefe  were  difeovered  multitudes  of  fmall  beetles  ; 
and  as  fimilar  inlefts  have  been  found  in  the  bag  which  in- 
clofed  the  facred  Ibis,  it  may  be  fuppofed  that  the  Egyp- 
tians, and  the  nation  to  which  thefe  tumuli  belonged,  might 


have  had  the  fame  fuperftition  refpeftirg  them.  Some  of 
the  corpfes  interred  in  this  ifland  appear  to  have  been 
burned  ; as  the  allies  depofited  in  ari  urn  which  was  covered 
with  a flat  ftone,  have  been  found  in  the  cell  of  one  of  the 
barrows.  Tills  coffin,  or  cell,  was  placed  on  the  ground, 
then  covered  with  a heap  of  (tones,  and  cafed  with  earth  or 
fods.  This  barrow  and  its  contents  evince  them  to  be  of  a 
different  age  from  the  former.  Thefe  tumuli  appeared  to 
be  a kind  of  family  vaults,  two  tiers  of  coffins  having  been 
found  in  them;  and  it  is  not  improbable,  that  on  the  death 
of  any  one  of  the  family,  the  tumulu3  was  opened,  and  the 
body  interred  near  its  kindred  bones. 

Barrows  are  very  numerous  in  Ireland.  Ledwich  fup- 
pofes  them  to  have  been  of  Scythian  origin,  and  to  have 
been  introduced  in  Britain  after  the  Romans  Bad  left  it.  It 
was  a law  of  Odin,  the  great  Gothic  legiflator,  that  large 
barrows  (hould  be  railed  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  cele- 
brated chiefs:  thefe  were  compofed  of  ftone  and  earth,  and 
were  formed  with  great  labour  and  fome  art.  At  New 
Grange  in  the  county  of  Meath  is  a mount  of  this  kind,  the 
altitude  of  which  from  the  horizontal  floor  of  the  cave  is 
about  70  feet,  the  circumference  at  the  top  is  3 00  feet,  and 
the  bafe  covers  two  acres  of  land.  It  is  founded  on  an 
aftonifhing  colleftion  of  Hones,  and  covered  with  gravel  ard 
earth.  In  the  “ brende-tiid,”  or  fiery  age,  which  was  the 
firft  among  the  Northerns,  the  body  was  ordered  by  Odm 
to  be  burned  with  all  its  ornaments,  and  the  allies  to  be 
collected  in  an  urn  and  laid  in  a grave  ; but  in  the  “ hoelft- 
tiid,”  or  age  of  hillocks,  being  the  fecond,  the  body,  un- 
touched by  fire,  was  depofited  in  a cave  or  fepulchre  under  a 
barrow  ; and  this  mode  was  praftifed  till  the  third  epoch, 
called  “ chriftendorr.ts-old,”  or  the  age  of  Chiiftanily. 
Governor  Pownall,  who  has  given  an  account  of  New 
Grange,  in  the  fecond  volume  of  the  “ Archrcologia,”  ob- 
ferves,  that  the  mode  of  burial,  and  the  fpecie3  of  fepulchral 
monument  at  New  Grange,  may  be  traced  through  Den- 
mark, Sweden,  Ruffia,  Poland,  and  the  fteppes  of  Tartary ; 
and  he  conjeftures  that  this  mount  was  a Daniffi  work; 
which  was  alfo  the  opinion  of  fir  Thomas  Molyneux,  M.D. 
in  his  “ Effay  on  Danifh  Mounts,”  publilhed  with  “ Boate’s 
Natural  Hiftory  of  Ireland.”  About  1699,  a Mr.  Camp- 
bell, who  refided  in  the  village  of  New  Grange,  obferving 
ilones  under  the  green  fod,  carried  many  of  them  away, 
and  at  length  arrived  at  a broad  flat  ftone  that  covered  the 
mouth  of  the  gallery.  At  the  entrance,  this  gallery  is  3 feet 
wide  and  2 high;  at  13  feet  fram  the  entrance,  it  is  but 
2 feet  2 inches  wide : the  length  of  the  gallery,  from  its 
mouth  to  the  beginning  of  tbe  dome,  is  62  feet ; from  thence 
to  the  upper  part  of  the  dome,  1 1 feet  6 inches;  the 
whole  length  being  71  A feet.  The  dome  or  cave,  with  the 
long  gallery,  exhibits  the  exaft  figure  of  a crofs,  the  length 
between  the  arms  of  which  is  20  feet:  the  dome  forms  an 
oftagon,  20  feet  high,  with  an  area  of  about  17  feet;  it  is 
compofed  of  long  fiat  ftones,  the  upper  projecting  a little 
bftow  the  lower,  and  clofed  in  and  capped  with  a flat  flag. 
There  are  two  large  oval  rock  bafons  in  this  cave,  one  in 
each  arm  of  the  crofs  ; from  which,  and  the  cruciform 
ftiape  of  the  ftrufture,  it  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  work  of  femi- 
chriftian  Oftmen  in  the  ninth  century.  The  cultom  of  bu- 
rying the  treafure  acquired  by  piracy,  in  the  barrows  of 
great  men,  accounts  for  the  Roman  coins  found  at  New 
Grange.  For  a more  particular  account,  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  Mr.  Ledwich’s  Antiquities  of  Ireland,  p.  307 — ■ 
328.  General  Valiancy,  however,  and  other  antiquarians, 
coniider  this  cave  at  New  Grange  to  have  been  “ antrum 
Mithras,”  or  a cave  for  the  worlhip  of  the  fun,  introduced 
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by  the  Perfo-Scythic  colony,  which  tliey  fippofe  to  have 
come  to  Ireland  from  Spain,  and  to  have  tllablifhed  the 
culloms  of  the  eaftern  nations. 

Tumuli  or  barrows  are  alio  found  in  great  numbers  in 
America  ; and  the  American  Indians  are  faid  to  praflile  a 
fimilar  mode  o!  burial  at  this  time,  generally  depofiting  with 
the  bodies  the  implements  of  war  and  agriculture  ufed  by 
the  deceafrd.  Mr.  Jt-fferfon,  in  his  “ Notes  on  the  State  of 
Virginia,”  p.  156.  has  given  a particular  account  of  the 
American  barrows.  They  are  of  different  fizes,  and  formed 
of  different  materials  ; fome  of  earth,  a id  fome  of  loofe 
ftones.  That  they  were  repofitories  of  the  dead  is  generally 
allowed  ; but  the  particular  occafion  on  which  thev  were 
conftru&ed  has  been  a fubjeft  of  difcnffion.  Some  have 
thought  that  they  covered  the  bones  of  thofe  who  fell  in 
battles  fought  on  the  lpot  of  interment.  S lire  afcribe  them 
to  the  cullom  prevalent  among  che  Indians,  of  collecting  at 
certain  periods  all  their  dead,  wherefoever  depoffted  at  the 
time  of  their  death.  Others  again  have  fuppofed  that  they 
were  general  fepulchrcs  for  towns,  conjedtured  to  have  been 
fituate  on  or  near  thofe  grounds  : and  this  is  an  opinion  that 
has  been  fupporttd  by  the  quality  of  the  lands  in  which  they 
are  found,  thofe  conftrntfed  of  earth  being  generally  in  the 
fofteft  and  moft  fertile  meadow  grounds,  on  the  iides  of 
rivers  ; and  alfo  by  a tradition  defcending  from  the  abori- 
ginal Indians,  which  reports,  that  when  they  fettled  in  a 
town,  the  firft  perfon  who  died  was  placed  erect,  and  in 
this  pofture  covered  and  fupported  by  earth;  lhat  when  an- 
other died,  a narrow'  paffage  was  dug  to  the  fir  It,  the  fecond 
reclined  againft  him,  and  the  cover  of  earth  rtplaced,  and  fo 
on.  Mr.  pfferfon  examined  one  of  thefe  barrows,  fituate 
in  his  own  neighbourhood,  on  the  low  grounds  of  the  R - 
vanria,  oppofite  to  fome  hills  on  which  had  been  an  Indian 
tow’ti  ; and  has  particularly  delctibtd  its  form,  which  was 
fpheroidical ; and  alfo  its  contents,  which  w'ere  coll  Ctions 
of  human  bones  in  a disjointed  and  fcattered  Hate.  This 
barrow,  he  conjectured,  might  have  contained  a thoufand 
Ikeletons.  The  circumltances  which  he  has  recited  militate 
againlt  the  opinion  that  it  covered  the  bones  only  of  per- 
fons  fallen  in  battle  ; and  againlt  the  tradition,  which  would 
make  it  the  common  ftpuichre  of  a town,  in  which  the  bo- 
dies were  placed  upright  and  touching  each  other;  and  indi- 
cate, that  it  has  derived  both  origin  and  increafe  from  the 
cuftomary  collection  of  bones,  and  the  cepofition  of  them 
together.  But  in  what  way  foever  this  tumulus  was  formed, 
it  feems  to  have  been  well  known  to  the  Indians;  a party 
of  whom,  fome  years  ago,  proceeded  through  the  woods 
directly  to  it,  without  any  inquiry  ; and  having  remained 
near  it  for  fome  time  with  expreffions  of  forrow,  they  re- 
turned to  the  high  road,  from  which  they  had  departed 
about  fix  miles  for  the  purpofe  of  this  vifit,  and  then  pur- 
fued  their  journey.  There  are  many  other  fimilar  barrows 
in  other  parts  of  the  country.  For  further  particulars  re- 
lating to  fepulchral  monuments  of  this  kind,  we  refer  to 
Gough’s  Sepulchral  Monuments  of  Britain  ; Douglas’s 
Nennia  Britannica ; King’s  Mur.imcnta  Britannica ; Ai - 
chseologia,  vol.  ii.  Sc  xii. ; and  Britton’s  Beauties  of  Wilt- 
fhire,  vol.  ii. 

Barrows,  in  the  Salt  Works , are  cafes  made  with  flat 
cleft  wickers,  in  the  fhape  alinoit  of  a fugar-loaf,  with  the 
bottom  uppermoft,  wherein  the  fait  is  put  as  it  corns,  and 
fet  to  drain.  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  53.  p.  1065.  Bought. 
Colled.  N°  21 1.  p.  81. 

BARROWBY,  William,  in  Biography,  fon  of  Dr. 
William  Barrc-wby,  a .phyfician  of  confidtrable  repute  and 
eminence  in  London.  At  a proper  age  he  was  admitted  of 
Emanuel  college  in  Cambridge,  and  in  1733  took  bis  degree 
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of  Bachelor  in  Medicine.  Soon  after,  he  was  made  fellow 
of  the  Royal  College  Phyficians  in  London,  and  one  of 
the  phyficians  to  Bartholomew’s  hofpital.  He  died  fud- 
derdy,  after  eating  a hearty  meal,  December  so,  1732, 
being  only  forty-two  years  of  age,  and  then  in  great  prac- 
tice. 1 here  is  a fine  print  of  him,  engraven  in  mezzoiinto 
by  Muller,  after  a painting  by  Hayman.  His  father,  who 
furvivtd  him,  died  Odober  17th,  1738,  bring  then  fenior 
member  of  the  College  of  Phyficians.  Our  author  publifhcd, 
in  1 737,  a t radiation  into  Englifh  of  A ft  rue’s  treat  ife 
!<  De  Morbo  Gallico,”  London,  2 vols.  Svo.  Floy.  Did. 
Hill.  7 

BARROWIS PS,  in  Ecclefiajl'ical  Hi/lory.  See  Brown- 
ists. 


BAR  RULE  1,  or  Barrelet,  in  Heraldry , fignifies  a 
diminution  of  the  bar,  confiding  of  its  fourth  part. 

BARRULY  denotes  the  field  of  the  fhield  of  arms, 
when  it  is  divided  bar-ways  into  many  equal  parts. 

BARRY,  Edward,  in  Biography , a native  of  Dublin, 
received  his  medical  education  at  Leyden,  under  the  cele- 
brated Boerhaave,  and  was  created  dodor  of  phyfic  there  in 
1719.  After  pradifing  fome  years  at  York,  he  went  to 
Dublin,  and  was  made  profefloroF  medicine  in  the  univerflty 
of  that  city,  firft  phyfician  to  the  aimy  there,  and  fellow  of 
the  Royal  Society  in  London.  In  1727,  he  publifhcd  “ A. 
Treatife  on  a Confumption  of  the  Lungs,  with  a previous 
account  of  nutrition,  and  of  the  ft ru dure  and  ufe  of  the 
Lungs,”  Svo.  London,  in  which  He  maintains  the  dodrineof 
his  preceptor.  To  the  third  edition  of  th’s  work,  enlarged 
and  improved,  published  1759,  he  gave  the  title  of  ‘‘  A 
Treatife  on  the  three  Digcltions  and  Difcharges  of  the 
Hnrn  .n  Body,  and  the  Difeafes  of  their  principal  Organs.” 
Haller.  Bib.  Anat.  Eloy.  Did.  Hill. 

Barry,  Girald,  commonly  cal  ed  Giraldus  Camlrenfh, 
i.  e.  Girald  of  Wales,  in  Biography , a writer  of  the  twelfth 
century,  was  born  near  Pembroke  in  South  Wales  about 
the  year  1146,  and  defeended  from  a noble  family  allied  to 
the  princes  of  the  country.  After  an  early  education  at 
home,  he  was  fent  for  further  improvement  to  France, 
wh  re  he  obtained  great  reputation  for  his  proficiency  in  the 
rhetoric  of  the  age  in  wh’ch  he  lived.  Upon  his  return  in 
1 172,  he  obtained  feveral  ecclefiaft'cal  preferments,  of  which 
the  principal  were  the  aichdtaconry  of  Bitchin,  and  the 
canonry  of  Hereford.  As  he  was  adive  in  church  affairs, 
he  acquired  a reputation  which  induced  the  chapter  of  St. 
David’s  to  eled  him  bifnop  of  that  fee  at  the  age  of 
years;  but  as  ht  had  r.affn  for  apprehending  the  jealoufy 
of  king  Henry  IF,  he  declined  this  ecclefiaftical  dignity.. 
However,  he  was  mortified  by  being  under  a nectffity  of 
refilling  what  was  the  great  object  of  his  ambition  ; and  in 
order  to  divert  his  chagrin,  he  vifited  France  ; and  at  Paris 
he  pin- filed  his  fiudy  of  civil  and  canon  iaw,  and  of  divinity, 
wild  iuch  lucetfs,  that  he  was  off,  red  the  nroft.fforfhip  of  ca- 
non law  in  the  univerfity : but  he  thought  proper  to  decline 
it.  In  1 180,  he  returned  to  his  own  country  ; and  as  great 
confufim  prevailed  at  St.  David’s  in  confeq uence  of  the 
expulfion  of  the  bifliop,  he  was  entrufted  with  the  admini- 
feration  of  that  lee  for  three  or  four  years.  In  1 184,  Henry 
II.  appointed  him  his  chaplain,  and  availed  himfelf  of  hie 
advice  in  the  management  of  Welfh  affairs.  In  the  following 
year  ;;e  was  fent  to  Inland  with  prince  John  as  his  privy- 
counfellor  and  fecretary  ; and  wa3  there  offered  the  united 
bifhopiics  of  Ferns  and  Leighlin,  which  he  declined  accept- 
ing, becaufe  he  difapproved  of  the  meafures  purfued  by 
John.  During  his  flay  in  that  country,  he  was  ptincipally 
employed  in  colle&ing  materials  for  two  works  relating  to 
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Ireland  which  he  had  projefted.  After  his  return  to  Wales, 
in  1187,  he  wrote  and  revifed  his  “Topography  of  Ire- 
land;” and  at  Oxford,  he  publicly  recited  the  three  parts 
of  the  work  011  three  fuccefiive  days,  feading  on  the  firft 
day  all  the  poor  of  the  city,  ori  the  fecond  the  principal 
doctors  and  fcholars,  and  on  the  third  fcholars  of  inferior 
rank,  foldiers,  and  burgeffes.  Ip  the  following  year  he  ac- 
companied Baldwin  of  Canterbury  in  a journey  through  the 
mountainous  parts  of  Wales,  for  the  purpofe  of. inculcating 
on  the  people  the  neceffity  of  a crufade ; and  he  was  thus 
furnifhed  with  materials  for  his  “ Itinerary  in  Wales,”  which 
he  afterwards  publifhed.  At  this  time  Girald  took  the  crofs ; 
but  being  otherwife  employed  at  home,  he  obtained  a dif- 
penfation  from  the  pope’s  legate  for  not  purfuing  his  voyage 
to  the  Holy  Land  in  the  retinue  of  king  Richard  I.  Upon 
fotne  difguit,  lie  retired  from  court  in  1192;  and  took  up 
his  abode  for  fix  or  feven  years  at  Lincoln,  where  he  pur- 
fued  his  theological  Audits  and  compofed  various  writings. 
In  1198,  he  was  foiicited  by  tire  chapter  of  St.  David’s, 
and  the  chief  men  of  the  country,  to  canvafs  for  the  vacant 
fee  ; but  in  declining  it,  he  made  ufe  of  a faying  which  has 
become  memorable;  “ Virum  epifcopalem  peti,  non  petere, 
deberc,”  i.e.  a man  fit  for  a bifhopric  ought  to  be  fued  to, 
and  not  fue.  However,  he  foon  changed  his  mind  ; for 
being  next  year  onanimoufly  chofen  by  the  chapter,  he  went 
over  to  Ireland  to  engage  his  relations-  in  fupport  of  his 
claim.  But  during  his  abfence,  a mandate  was  iffutd  from 
the  archbifhop  and  judiciary  for  the  election  of  GeofFroy 
the  prior  of  Llanthony.  Girald  appealed  to  the  pope  ; 
and  after  much  delay  and  three  journits  to  Rome,  he  only 
fo  far  prevailed  as  to  annul  the  election,  and  to  obtain  the 
appointment  of  a new  choice.  GeofFroy  was  at  length  the 
fuccefsful  candidate  ; upon  which  Girald  refigned  his  arch- 
deaconry of  Brechin  to  his  nephew,  and  withdrawing  from 
public  concerns,  devoted  himiclf  to  his  ftudies.  In  121 
he  was  offered  the  bifhopric  of  St.  David,  but  the  offer  was 
conne&ed  with  conditions  which  he  did  not  approve.  The 
time  of  his  death  has  not  been  precifely  afeertained  ; but  it 
is  known  that  he  was  alive  after  the  year  12^20. 

Glraldus  Cambrenfis  was  a voluminous  wirter;  and  there 
were  few  of  the  literary  topics  of  his  age  that  did  not  em- 
ploy his  pen.  According  to  the  account  given  of  him  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Wharton  (Hid.  of  Poetry,  diff.  ii. ),  he  was  an 
bidorian,  an  antiquary,  a topographer,  a divine,  a philofopher, 
and  a poet.  Many  of  his  works,  he  fays,  are  written  with 
fome  degree  of  elegance,  and  he  abounds  with  quotations 
from  the  bed  Latin  poets.  But  his  dyle  is  in  general  pue- 
rile, affeSted,  diffufe,  and  full  of  quibbles  and  conceits  ; ne- 
-verthelefs,  many  of  thefe  defedis  mud  be  attributed  to  the 
times  in  which  he  lived.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the 
vanity  which  he  manifeds  in  fpeaking  of  himfelf,  of  his  fa- 
mily, and  of  his  performances,  he  was  without  doubt  in  a 
very  great  degree  credulous,  and  fo  much  addi&ed  to  fables, 
that  his  datement  of  fadls  is  in  many  cafes  unworthy  of  con- 
fidence. With  the  .events  recited  in  his  “ Hidory  of  the 
Conqued  of  Ireland,”  he  has  intermixed  all  the  prophecies 
he  could  collett  of  Caleconius,  Merlin,  and  various  other 
impodors  ; and  hence  lie  was  led  to  give  to  his  hidory  the 
title  of  “ Vaticinal.”  This  work,  and  alfo  his  “ Topographia 
Hibernica,”  have  been  charged  by  the  Irifh  writers  with 
numerous  midakes  and  falfehoods.  They  were  fird  printed 
by  Camden,  at  Frankfort,  in  1602.  His  “ Itinerarium 
Cambriae”  was  printed  with  the  annotations  of  David  Powel. 
The  purpofe  of  his  “ Ecclefix  Speculum,  five  de  monadriis 
ordinibus,  ex  ecclefiadicis  religionibus  variis  didin&ionum, 
lib.  iv.”  was  to  expofe  the  vices  of  the  monks,  againd  whom 
lie  had  conceived  an  inveterate  hatred,  fo  that  he  was  ac- 
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cudomed  to  add  to  his  litany,  “ From  the  malice  of  the 
monks,  good  Lord,  deliver  us.”  Biog.  Brit. 

Barry  IJland,  in  Geography , the  wedernmod  of  two 
iflanas  off  Cardiff  point,  on  the  coad  of  Wale9,  in  the 
county  of  Glamorgan. 

Barry's-  Point,  a projecting  head  land,  on  the  wed  fide 
of  Little  Ifland,  up  Cork  harbour. 

Barry,  in  Heraldry , is  when  the  fhield  is  divided  into 
equal  parts  horizontally,  confiding  of  two  colours  : or  thus, 
barry  of  fix.  argent  and  fable. 

Barry  Bendy  Countercharged,  is  when  the  bar3  are  eroded 
by  lines  bendwife.  See  Plate  of  Partition  lines. 

Barry  Indented , is  when  the  lines  which  crofs  the  field 
to  form  the  bar  are  indented. 

Barry  JVavy  and  Barry  Nehule,  are  formed  in  the  fame 
manner  by  the  lines  being  wavy  nehule. 

Barry  Lo%engie  Counter  changed,  is  when  the  bars  are 
eroded  by  lines  bendwife,  dexter  and  finider.  See  Plate  as 
above. 

Barry  Pily,  is  when  the  bars  are  charged  with  piles. 

See  Plate  as  above. 

BARRYERAS  Vermellias,  in  Geography,  is  a large 
bay,  with  very  good  anchoring  on  the  coad  ot  Brafii,  be- 
tween St.  John’s  ifland  and  Sypomba  jfland,  7 leagues 
north-ead  Lorn  it ; fituate  in  about  20  S.  lat.  and  S.  E.  of 
the  mouth  of  the  great  river  Amazons. 

BARS,  a town  of  Hungary,  and  chief  place  of  a county 
of  the  fame  name,  eight  miles  wed  of  Leventz. 

Bars,  or  Barco,  Cape,  lies  on  the  cad  fide  of  the  paffage 
into  the  White  Sea,  and  to  Archangel,  from  the  N.W., 
and  is  the  north  point  of  the  Gulf  of  Mezene.  N.  lat.  66° 
30'.  E.  long.  41 0 45'. 

BARSA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  an  ifland  near  the  coad 
cf  France,  mentioned  in  the  Itinerary  of  Antonine.  See 
IJle  of  Bas. 

BARSALIUM,  a town  of  Afia,  feated  on  the  banks  of 
the  Euphrates,  on  the  ead  of  Samofata. 

BARSALLACH  Point,  in  Geography , a cape  of  Scot- 
land, on  the  coad  of  the  county  of  Wigton,  in  Luce  bay, 
8 miles  N.  W.  of  Burrowhead. 

BARSALLI,  a kingdom  of  Africa,  bordering  on  the 
river  Gambia,  and  inhabited  by  a tribe  of  negroes  called 
Jaloffs.  The  government  of  this  kingdom  is  a defpotic 
monarchy;  and  the  people  are  in  fucii  an  abjeCt  date  of 
fubmiflion,,  that  they  fall  on  their  faces  whenever  any  one 
of  the  royal  family  appears.  In  time  of  war,  every  foldier 
has  his  fliare  of  booty  ; and  the  king  contents  himfelf  with 
a very  moderate  portion.  The  kingdom  is  divided  into  a 
number  of  provinces,  over  which  the  king  appoints  govern- 
ors, called  “ bumeys,”  who  pay  him  an  annual  homage, 
and  fend  a certain  tribute  or  revenue  to  the  exchequer. 
Thefe  bumeys,  though  powerful  and  abfolute  within  their 
refpedtive  iurifdi£lion,  are  fubjeCt  to  the  abfolute  dominion 
of  the  fovereign.  The  king  maintains  his  defpotic  power 
fo  completely,  that  he  admits  of  no  other  counfellor  befides 
his  prime  minider,  who  is  himfelf  in  reality  his  prime  flave. 
This  minider  is  alfo  the.  general  of  the  king’s  forces,  and 
the  interpreter  of  his  will,  from  the  very  letter  of  which  he 
mult  never  deviate.  The  king  and  court  profefs  the  Ma- 
hometan religion,  though  they  pay  little  regard  to  that  part 
of  it  which  forbids  the  ufe  of  wine;  for  the  king  cannot 
live  without  brandy,  nor  is  he  ever  more  devout  than  when 
he  is  drunk.  When  he  dands  in  need  of  a frefh  fupply 
of  brandy,  or  of  any  other  neceffary,  he  fends  to  the  go- 
vernor of  James  fort,  begging  that  he  will  difpatch  a boat 
with  the  merchandize  for  which  he  has  occalion  ; and  for 
the  payment  he  plunders  the  neighbouring  towns,  and  Lizas 
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ft  certain  number  of  his  fubjefb,  whom  he  fells  for  Haves, 
and  exchanges  for  European  commodities.  The  general 
drefs  of  the  people  is  a kmd  of  callico  furplice  that  hangs 
down  below  the  knee,  and  is  fometimes  plaited  about  the 
waill  ; and  they  alfo  wear  a great  number  of  gold  trinkets 
in  their  ba  r,  ears,  nofes,  and  round  their  necks,  arms  and 
legs.  The  king  of  Barfalii,  whom  Moore  faw  in  1732,  had 
a prodigious  number  of  women  ; but  when  he  went  abroad, 
he  was  feldom  attended  by  more  than  two,  who  fetmed  to 
be  drilled  out  in  the  whole  finery  and  jewels  of  the  feraglio. 
The  prefumptive  heirs  of  the  crown  paid  the  fame  ft r vile 
homage  to  the  fovereign  with  his  loweR  fubjedls : neverthe- 
lefs  it  was  ufua!  for  the  king’s  children  to  difpute  the  right 
of  fucceffion  w;th  his  brethren  ; and  the  longeft  fword  gene- 
rally gained  the  prize.  Mod.  Un.  Hill.  vol.  14.  p.  164, 
&c.  See  Jaloffs. 

BA  RSANIANI,  in  Church  Hi/lory,  a fe£t  who  held  all 
the  errors  of  the  Severians  and  Theodefians. 

BARSANTI,  Franci  sco,  in  Biography , a native  of 
Lucca,  born  about  the  year  1690,  ftudied  the  civil  law  in 
the  univerfity  of  Padua  ; but,  after  a lhort  refidence  there, 
he  chofe  mufic  for  his  profeffion.  With  this  view  he  placed 
himfelf  under  the  tuition  of  fome  of  the  ableft  makers  in 
Italy  ; and  having  attained  a confiderable  knowledge  both  in 
the  practice  and  theory  of  the  art,  he  determined  to  fettle 
in  England,  and  came  hither  with  Geminiani,  who  was  alfo 
a Lucchefe,  in  the  year  1714.  He  was  a good  performer 
on  the  hautbois  when  he  firll  came  over,  and  alfo  on  the 
flute  : as  a hautbois  player,  he  found  employment  in  the  opera 
band  ; and  derived  confiderable  profit  from  teaching  the 
flute.  He  publifhed,  with  a dedication  to  the  earl  of  Bur- 
lington, fix  folos  for  a flute  with  a thorough  bafe,  and 
afterwards  fix  folos  for  the  German  flute  and  bafe.  He  alfo 
formed  into  fonatas  for  two  violins  and  a bafe,  the  (irk  fix 
folos  of  Geminiani.  He  continued  many  years  a performed 
at  the  opera  houfe.  At  length  having  encouragement  to 
remove  to  Scotland,  he  went  thither;  and  it  may  be  faid  of 
him  with  greater  trirh  than  of  David  R'zzio,  that  he  me- 
liorated the  mufic  of  that  country  by  collect  ng  and  making 
bafesto  a great  number  of  the  mok  popular  Scots  tunes. 

About  the  year  1750,  Barfanti  returned  to  London;  but 
being  advanced  in  j^ears,  he  was  glad  to  be  again  employed 
in  the  opera  band  as  a performer  on  the  tenor  viclirt  ; and  in 
the  fummer  feafon,  in  that  of  Vauxhall.  At  this  time 
he  publilhed  twelve  concertos  for  violins,  and  foon  after 
Sti  Antifane,  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  imitate  Palekrina 
and  the  oid  ecclefiakical  compofers.  But  the  profits  arifing 
from  tliefe  publications  were  fo  fmall,  that  the  fale  did  not 
cover  the  expence  of  printing  them.  Barfanti  was  an  ex- 
cellent harmotiik  ; but  his  productions  were  dry  and  fanciiefs. 
He  acquired  fmall  funis  by  correcting  the  productions  of 
young  compofers,  and  making  bafes  to  thofe  of  old  pre- 
tenders to  counterpoint.  But  towards  the  end  of  his  life, 
he  fubfiked  chiefly  by  the  indukry  and  economy  of  an 
excellent  wife  whom  he  had  married  in  Scotland,  and  the 
Rudies  and  talents  of  a worthy  and  ingenious  daughter, 
whc,  with  the  mok  promifing  voice  and  difpofition  for 
mufic,  had  been  bound  apprentice  to  a mailer  who  had  un- 
dertaken to  prepare  her  for  a public  finger,  and  with  whom 
fhe  had  vanquished  all  the  difficulties  of  the  art  in  point  of 
execution  ; but  fhe  totally  loth  her  tinging  voice,  on  going 
to  Oxford  to  perform  at  a choral  meeting,  by  ficknefs  in  a 
ilage  coach  ; and  never  being  able  afterwards  to  fing,  file 
was  engaged  by  Colman  as  a comic  aftrefs  at  his  theatre 
in  the  Haymarket  ; and  having  a great  fund  of  natural 
humour,  and  a good  figure,  acquired  great  appiaufe.  The 
winter  after  file  went  to  Ireland,  and  became  a favourite 
adrefs  in  humorous  parts,  and  at  length  was  married  to 
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Mr.  Daly,  the  manager  of  the  Dublin  theatre;  but  died 
foon  after  to  the  great  regret  of  all  who  knew  her. 

BARSCHIRS,  in  Geography.  See  Basciikirs. 

LARSCHLING,  or  Borstling,  in  Ichthyology,  one 
of  the  fy  nonimous  names  of  the  common  perch,  perca 
JhiviatiHs.  VideMariigl.  Danub.  &c. 

PARSE,  an  Eng.ifh  name  for  the  common  perch,  a 
well-known  freki  water  filh.  It  is  alfo  the  name  now  in 
life  for  the  fame  fi.fh  in  the  Saxon  language,  and  is  one  of  the 
many  Saxon  words  we  have  yet  retained 

BARSERS,  in  Geography,  a towm  of  Norway,  50  miles 
N.  E.  of  Romfdal. 

BA  RSI R,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Kerman, 
60  miles  N.  E.  of  Sirgian. 

BARSOUND  lies  on  the  coak  of  Sweden, in  the  Baltic, 
^leagues  N.  by  W.  from  the  north  end  of  Oelar.d  ifland, 
and  nine  leagues  from  ' the  Wekerwyk  channel,  among  a 
labyrinth  of  rocks,  impaffable  except  by  diredion  of  pilots 
at  Chland. 

BART,  a port  on  the  fouthern  coak  of  Nova  Scotia. 

Bart  is  alfo  a townlhip  of  Lancaker  county,  in  the  Hate 
of  Pennfylvania. 

BARTAPOUR,  a town  of  India,  in  the  country  of 
Ketnaoon,  on  an  ifland  in  the  Ganges,  93  miles  eak  of 
Bercilly,  and  90  north  of  Lucknow. 

BART  AS,  Willi  am  de  Salluste-du,  in  Biography , 
a French  poet,  was  born,  in  1544,  at  Montfort  in  Armagnac; 
and  having  entered  into  the  fervice  of  Henry  IV.  he  was 
employed  by  him  in  commifljons  to  England,  Denmark, 
and  Scotland,  in  which  laft  country  James  VI.  wmuld  giadly 
have  retained  him.  He  was  a Calvinill,  and  acquired  in 
times  of  bad  take  the  reputation  of  a poet.  His  works 
were  numerous,  written  in  a Ryle  fometimes  mean  and 
barbarous,  and  fometimes  tumid  and  extravagant,  and 
abounding  with  ludicrous  and  difgulling  figures.  Plis  mok 
famous  work  was  “A  Commentary  on  the  Work  of  the 
C 'eation  of  the  World,”  in  feven  books,  which  was  held  in 
high  efiimation,  and  palfed  through  30  editions,  was  tranf- 
lated  into  various  languages,  and  formed  a part  of  almoR 
every  religions-  library.  Bartas  is  highly  commended  by 
Monf.  de  Thou  for  his  candour,  modelly,  and  iimplicity  of 
manners.  Towards  the  clofe  of  his  life  he  retired  to  his 
fmall  ekate  of  Du  Bartas  in  Armagnac,  and  devoted  himfelf 
to  Rudy.  He  celtbrated  in  verfe  the  vidlory  of  his  maker 
Henry,  at  Ivry  in  1590,  and  died  in  the  following  year. 
His  works  were  colledled  and  publifhed  in  folio,  at  Paris, 
in  1611.  Gen.  Difl.  Nouv.Dict.  Hik. 

BARTAVELLE,  in  Ornithology,  among  the  French 
naturaliks,  the  fame  bird  which  Latham  defenbes  under  the 
name  of  perdlx  rufa;  which  fee. 

BARTEN,  in  Geography , a town  of  Pruilia,  and  capital 
of  a Imall  country  called  Bartenland,  in  the  province  of  Na- 
tagen,  40  miles  S.  E.  of  Konigfberg. 

BARTENSTEIN,  a town  of  Pruffia,  in  the  province 
of  Natangen,  feated  on  the  river  Alie.  28  miles  fouth  of 
Konigfberg.  This  town  was  built  in  1331,  and  at  firk  called 
Rofenthal. 

Bartenstein  is  alfo  a town  and  cakle  of  Germany,  in 
the  circle  of  Franconia  and  principality  of  Hohenlohe. 

BA  RTF  KING,  in  Arithmetic  and  Commerce,  the  aft  of 
trucking  or  exchanging  one  commodity  for  another  of  like 
value. 

The  word  comes  from  the  Spanifh  haratar,  to  deceive  or 
circumvent  in  bargaining;  perhaps  becaufe  thofe  who  deal 
this  way  ufually  endeavour  to  over-reach  one  another. 

This  is  alfo  called  lartry,  13  Eliz.  cap.  7. 

In  order  to  folve  all  quekions  that  occur  under  this 
article,  find  the  value  of  that  commodity,  the  quantity  of 
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which  is  given,  and  then  find  how  much  of  the  other  com- 
modity will  amount  to  that  fum  at  the  rate  propofed. 

Example  I. — How  many  pounds  of  cotton  at  iod.  per 
lb.  mull  be  given  in  barter  for  5 C.  3qrs.  iqlb.  of  pepper 
at  3!.  1 os.  per  C.  ? 

Firft,  find  the  value  of  the  commodity,  the  quantity  of 
which  is  given  thus : 

C lb.  1.  s. 

5 3 *4  at  3 10 


3 1- 

15 

10  s. 

2 IO 

2 q. 

I 15 

I q. 

*7 

I4lb. 

8 

£.20  11 

Or,  by  decimals, 

5 C.  3 lb.  = 5.785. 

3 l.  10  s.  = 3.5 

And  1 : 3.5  ::  5.785  : 20.5625  = 
20 1.  11  s.  3d.  the  value  of  the 
— pepper. 


Secondly,  find  how  much  cotton  at  10  d.  per  lb.  may  be 
purchaftd  for  20 1.  11  s.  3 d.  thus: 
d.  lb.  1.  s.  d. 


10  : 1 ::  20  11  3 : 493.5=40.  iqr.  1711b. 

20 


411 

•12 


10  1 4935 
493-5 


As  the  values  or  prices  of  the  goods  bartered  are  always 
equal,  it  is  evident  that  the  produtl  of  the  quantifies  bar- 
tered into  their  refpective  rates  mu  ft  be  equal.  Hence  we 
obtain  the  following  rule  by  which  many  queftions  of  this 
nature  may  be  folved  ; viz. 

Multiply  the  given  quantity  and  rate  of  one  commodity, 
and  the  product  divided  by  the  rate  of  the  other  commodity 
will  give  the  quantity;  or  divided  by  the  quantity,  will  give 
the  rate. 

Example  II. — How  many  yards  oflinen  at  4 s.  per  yard 
may  be  had  in  barter  for  120  yards  of  velvet  at  15  s.  6d.  per 
yard  ? 

yds.  fixpences. 


120  X 31  = 3 720,  and  = 465  yards. 

8 


See  Exchange. 

BARTH,  John,  in  Biography , a filherman  at  Dunkirk, 
was  born  in  1651,  and  rofe  by  his  courage  and  naval  fkil),  firit 
to  the  command  of  an  armed  galliot  in  1675,  and  at  length, 
in  1692,  to  the  rank  of  commodore  of  a fquadron  in  the 
navy  of  France.  By  his  nautical  conduit  and  intrepid 
bravery  he  performed  many  fignal  exploits,  and  rendered 
himfeif  the  terror  of  the  narrow  feas.  In  confe  quence  of  one 
of  his  gallant  actions,  he  was  ennobled  by  Louis  XIV. ; but 
he  ftili  retained  the  rough  manners  of  a tar.  “ John  Barth,” 
Laid  the  king  to  him  on  one  occanon,  “ I have  made  you  a 
commodore.”  John  replied,  “ You  have  done  right.”  This 
naval  officer  diitinguifhed  more  by  daring  and  prompt  en- 
.terp’-ifes  tnan  by  any  comprciienfive  and  complicated  plan, 
died  in  1 702,  and  was  buried  in  the  great  church  of  Dunkirk. 
Nouv.  D'it.  Hiltor. 

BARTHE,  Nicho  las  Thomas,  was  the  fon  of  a 
merchant  at  Mirt<  files,  and  born  in  that  city  in  1733.  He 
was  educated  under  the  lathers  of  the  oratory;  and  obtaining 
a pnz - trom  the  academy  ot  his  native  place,  he  afterwards 
became  a member  of  it.  His  father  had  dtllintd  him  for 
the  bar;  but  his  talents  led  him  to  the  cultivation  of  polite 
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literature  and  poetry.  Removing  to  Paris,  he  devoted  him- 
feif to  the  theatre;  and  in  1 764.  began  to  write  for  the  ftage. 
Hws  pieces  were  “ L’Amateur,”  “ Fauffes  Infidclites,”  La 
Mere  jaloufe,”  and  “ L’Homme  perfonnel.”  The  two 
firft  were  well  received,  but  the  lalt  did  not  poflefs  fufficient 
energy  and  vivacity  to  pleafe  the  public.  Barthe  then 
ceafed  to  write  for  the  ftage,  and  engaged  in  a tranflation  of 
Ovid’s  “ Art  of  Love.”  He  alfo  publilhed  a collection  of 
fugitive  pieces  in  verfe,  in  which  fpecies  of  compofition  he 
excelled.  His  eoiftles  are  alfo  admired  for  their  philofo- 
phical  gaiety.  Barthe  blended  with  impetuofity  of  temper 
a friendly  heart.  Attached  to  focial  pleafures,  he  paflVd  his 
time  chiefly  at  Paris  ; and  after  having  undergone  the  ope- 
ration for  an  incarcerated  hernia,  died  in  this  city  in  1785. 
Nouv.  Di£t.  Hiftor. 

Barthe,  De  Nejles  ( La)  in  Geography,  a town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  higher  Pyrenees,  and  chief  place  of 
acanton.inthe  diftridlof  Bagneres;  6 leagues  fouthof  Tarbes. 
The  place  contains  856,  and  the  canton  10,426  inhabitants ; 
the  territory  includes  180  kiliometres  and  22  communes. 
N.  lat.  430  4’.  E.  long.  0°  1 Jf. 

BARTHELEMY,  John  James,  in  Biography , a 
French  abbe  diftingnilhed  by  his  literary  charafter,  was  born 
in  Jan.  1716,  at  Caffis,  a fmall  port  in  Provence.  At  the 
age  of  twelve  years  he  was  fent  to  Marfeilles,  and  purfued  his 
ftudies  in  the  college  of  the  oratory  under  the  inftruftions  of 
father  Renaud.  As  he  intended  to  devote  himfeif  to  the 
ecclefiaftical  profeffion,  he  removed  to  the  Jefuits’  college 
for  the  ftudyof  theology  and  philofophy  ; but  diflatisfied  with 
his  mailers,  he  formed  a plan  of  private  ftudy,  which  com- 
prehended the  Greek,  Hebrew,  Chaldean,  and  Syrian  lan- 
guages, and  in  the  profecution  of  which  he  brought  on  a 
dangerous  illnefs.  Upon  his  recovery  he  entered  into  the 
feminary,  where  he  received  the  clerical  tonfure;  and  by  the 
affiftance  of  a young  Maronite,  he  became  a proficient  in  the 
Arabic  language.  From  Marfeilles  he  retired  to  his  family 
at  Aubagne,  and  in  this  domeltic  retreat  purfued  his  ftudies 
with  unabated  application.  Among  his  friends  at  Marfeilles, 
whom  he  occafionally  vifited,  was  M.  Cary,  who  poflefied  a 
choice  cabinet  of  medals  and  an  appropriate  library,  to  which 
he  had  accefs;  and  he  was  thus  led  to  indulge  the  predilection 
for  this  kind  of  ftudy,  which  diitinguifhed  his  refearches  and 
charafter  in  the  progrefs  of  his  life.  In  1744  he  vifited  Paris, 
and  was  introduced  by  M.  de  Boze,  keeper  of  the  royal 
medals  and  fecretary  of  the  academy  of  inferiptions,  to  the 
mol  eminent  members  of  the  three  academies,  and  alfo  re- 
commended to  be  his  affiftant  in  the  care  of  the  cabinet  of 
medals.  In  1747,  he  fucceeded  M.  Burette  as  aflociate  to 
the  academy  of  inferiptions,  M.  Le  Beau  declining  a com- 
petition ; and  when  he  was  nominated  by  the  minilter  to  the 
office  of  fecretary  to  the  academy,  he  waved  the  nomination 
in  favour  of  M.  Le  Beau,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  his  libe- 
rality. In  return,  M.  Le  Beau,  when  he  refigned  this  office, 
gave  his  intereft  to  Barthelemy,  who  fucceeded  him.  Thus 
did  thefe  diflinguifhed  rivals  vie  with  each  other  in  the 
exercife  of  a liberality  which  refleCled  equal  honour  on  both. 
Barthelemy  enriched  the  Memoirs  of  the  academy  by  many 
communications  relating  to  ancient  monuments,  and  among 
others  by  a valuable  diflertation  on  the  lificriptious  found 
at  Palmyra  by  the  Englifh  travellers.  On  the  death  of 
M.  de  Boze,  in  1753,  Barthelemy  fucceeded  him  as  prin- 
cipal keeper  of  the  medals.  In  the  following  year  he 
followed  M.  de  Stainville,  afterwards  duke  de  Chbifeul 
and  prime  minifter,  to  Rome,  and  made  a tour  to  Naples, 
where  the  iubterraneous  treafures  of  Herculaneum  and 
Pompeia  engaged  his  particular  attention,  and  where  he 
exerted  himfeif  with  peculiar  zeal  in  the  prefervation  of 
the  Greek  manuferipts.  As  he  was  not  allo  wed  to  make  any 
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trantcript,  it  was  by  feme  contrivance  and  with  the  he!p  of 
a retentive  memory  that  he  was  able  to  bring  away  a fpeci- 
m;n  of  the  moll  ancient  mode  of  writing  praftiied  by  the 
Greeks.  On  his  return  to  Rome  he  gained  great  applaufe 
for  a new  and  ingenious  explanation  of  the  famous  Mofaie 
at  Paleftrina,  the  ancient  Prtenefte,  which,  according  to 
him,  related  not  to  Sylla,  but  to  the  emperor  Adrian.  In 
17.77,  Barthelemy  returned  with  his  patron  M.  de  Stain ville 
to  Paris,  who,  on  his  acceffion  to  the  office  of  prime  mini- 
fler  in  1758,  anticipated  and  more  than  gratified  his  wifhes, 
which  were  moderate,  by  various  peniions,  and  at  length 
by  the  place  of  fecretary-general  of  the  Swifs.  When  his 
patron  Choifeul  was  baniffied,  in  1771,  to  his  feat  of  Chan- 
tcloup,  in  order  to  make  way  for  D’Aiguillon,  Barthele- 
my accompanied  him  in  his  exile,  and  as  he  determined  to 
refign  his  fecretary ffiip,  an  accommodation  took  place,  by 
which  he  retained  a penfion  of  10,000  livres  on  the  poll. 
His  income  was  now  about  35,000  livres  per  annum,  which 
he  reduced.,  by  fevcral  grants  to  indigent  men  of  letters,  to 
27,000.  This  income  he  enjoyed  with  liberality  ; and  he  de- 
voted a great  part  of  it  to  the  benefit  of  his  family,  and  to 
the  purehafe  of  an  ample  and  weilffeltffied  library.  Thus 
twenty  years  of  his  life  were  fpent  in  literary  affluence  ; but 
in  advanced  age  he  found  hirnlelf  reduced,  by  the  tuppref- 
iion  of  places  and  peniions,  to  mere  neceffaries  : and  thefe 
he  was  obliged  to  procure  by  parting  with  his  library.  This 
reverfe  of  condition,  however,  he  fupported  not  only  with- 
out complaint,  but  even  with  gaiety.  His  celebrated  work, 
««  The  Travels  of  the  Younger  Anacharfis,”  had  been  the 
labour  and  nmufement  of  thirty  years  ; its  plan  was  laid  in 
1757,  and  it  was  publifhed  in  1788.  It  was  received  with 
univerfal  applaufe,  and  in  confequence  of  it  he  was  admitted 
into  the  French  academy  bv  acclamation.  Declining  the 
office  of  king’s  librarian,  which  v/as  ollered  to  him  in  1790, 
he  continued  to  employ  himfelf  in  the  cabinet  of  medals, 
which  had  been  augmented  under  his  direction,  fo  as  to 
have  doubled  its  number  of  ancient  medals.  It  was  his  wifh 
to  have  publifhed  a catalogue  of  its  treafures,  with  fuitable 
engravings,  for  the  information  of  the  learned  throughout 
Europe  ; but  though  he  had  obtained,  in  1787,  the  concur- 
rence of  the  minillry,  the  embarraffment  of  the  finances,  and 
the  critical  events  that  diftrefftd  the  country,  prevented  the 
execution  of  thi  favourite  projeffi.  In  1793,  the  infirmi- 
ties of  age  crowded  upon  him  ; and  the  calamities  of  the 
times  which  a perlon  of  his  age  and  charader  might  have 
hoped  to  efcape,  aggravated  his  other  complaints.  Having 
been  denounced  under  pretence  of  the  crime  of  ariftoeracy 
by  a clerk  belonging  to  the  library  whom  he  had  never  feen, 
he  was  arrdled,  and  removed  from  the  houfe  of  Mad.  de 
Choifeul,  on  the  2d  of  September  1793,  to  the  prifon  of 
the  Magdelonettes.  With  luch  Angular  patience  did  he 
iubmit  to  his  fate,  that  when  he  was  conduded  to  the 
ceil  that  had  been  prepared  for  him,  he  quietly  repofed. 
An  order,  however,  was  foon  iiiued  for  his  liberation,  and 
he  was  awaked  out  of  fleep,  and  carried  back  to  the 
houfe  of  his  kind  and  liberal  patronefs.  By  way  of  repa- 
ration for  this  unmerited  aggreffion,  he  was  offered  the  place 
of  chief  librarian  ; but  his  increafing  infirmities  were  a Ef- 
ficient apology  for  declining  it.  His  decay  was  gradual  ; 
bat  the  feverity  of  the  winter  of  1793  haitened  the  termi- 
nation of  his  life,  which  happened  on  the  3oth  °f  April, 
on  which  day',  two  hours  before  his  death,  he  was  reading 
Horace,  till  the  book  fell  from  his  cold  hands.  He  then 
■appeared  to  go  to  fleep,  and  in  that  flate  expired  ; having 
attained  to  the  commencement  of  his  80th  year.  His  cor- 
poreal firm  is  faid  to  have  bc-en  impreffed  with  an  antique 
character  : and  his  buff,  fculptured  by  Houdon,  and  ex- 
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preffive  of  the  fimple  tranquillity  and  candour  of  a great 
mind,  might  fuitably  be  placed  between  thofe  of  Plato  and 
Ariftotle.  The  principal  work  of  this  truly  eminent  perlon 
is  his  “Voyage  dejeune  Anacharfis  en  Grece,”  3 vols.  4to. 
or  7 vols.  Svo.,  which  details  the  hiftory,  manners,  cuftoms, 
literature,  See.  of  Greece,  under  the  form  of  the  fuppofed 
obfervations  of  a traveller  Anacharfis,  a defeendant  of  the 
ancient  Scythian  philofopher  of  this  name.  (See  Anachar- 
sis.)  This  perfon  (lee  the  author’s  advertifement  prefixed 
to  the  work)  is  reprefented  as  vifitiiig  Greece  in  the  year 
363  B.  C.  and  fixing  his  refidence  at  Athens,  whence  he 
makes  excurfions,  not  only  to  the  other  Grecian  cities,  but 
to  Egypt,  Alia  Minor,  Perfia,  and  the  ifiands  of  the 
vFgean  fea.  On  this  bafis  of  fiction  is  formed  a real  and 
inftrnffiive  hiftory,  fupported  by  the  authority  of  the  moll 
approved  ancient  writers  and  by  citations  from  their  works. 
The  narrative  of  Anacharfis  is  addreffed  to  Arfames  and 
Phedime,  a Perfian  latrap  and  his  lady,  whofe  charaffiers 
are  meant  as  portraits  of  the  duke  and  duchefs  of  Choifeul. 
It  is  preceded  by  an  introduffidon,  in  which  is  given  a rapid 
but  luminous  view  of  the  previous  hiftory  of  Greece.  The 
elegance  cf  ffy'e,  the  beauties  of  narration,  and  the  judi- 
cioufnefs  of  reflection,  render  this  the  firft  work  (fays  a 
biographer  cf  approved  judgment  and  tafte)  in  point  of  en- 
tertainment and  inftruffiion,  that  fo  brilliant  a fubjeffi  has 
produced.  It  has  added  a capital  piece  to  the  literary  ca- 
binet ot  Europe,  an!  its  value  has  already  been  recognifed 
by  various  editions,  and  tranflarions  into  different  languages. 
To  the  Englifh  edition  in  feven  volumes,  Svo.  is  added  an 
eighth  in  qto.  containing  maps,  plans,  views,  and  coins,  illuf- 
trative  of  the  geography  and  antiquities  of  ancient  Greece. 
An  anonymous  writer  (fee  Monthly  Review,  Appendix  to 
vol.  lxxxi.)  lias  fuggefttd,  that  the  learned  author  of  Ana- 
charfis may  have  taken  the  hint  of  his  plan  from  the 
“ Athenian  Letters,”  confiding  of  the  imaginary  corre- 
fpondence  of  a fet  of  Greek  gentlemen,  the  contemporaries 
of  Socrates,  Pericles,  and  Plato  ; but  in  reality  the  affinal 
correfpondeace  of  a fociety  of  ingenious  perfons  of  the 
univerfity  of  Cambridge,  who,  in  this  affumed  inode,  com- 
municated to  each  other  the  refult  of  their  refearches  into 
ancient  hiftory,  and  produced  the  bed  commtntsry  on  Thu- 
cydides that  ever  was  written.  However,  the  abbe  Bar- 
thelemy having  feen  this  in  France,  fay's  the  Englifh  tranfla- 
tor,  wrote  a letter  in  confequence  to  M.  Dutens,  a rtfpeffi- 
able  foreign  gentleman  redding  in  London,  in  which  he  af- 
furcs  him  that  “ it  was  not  till  after  the  publication  of  his 
work,  that  he  heard  of  the  Athenian  letters  ; and  that 
chance  alone  gave  him  the  idea  of  it.”  A collection  of 
milcellaneous  pieces  of  the  abbe  Barthelemy,  in  2 vols.  Svo. 
\va<  published  at  Paris  in  1798.  Gen.  Biog. 

Barthelemy,  St.  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Lot  and  Garonne,  and  chief  place 
of  a canton,  in  the  diftriffi  of  Laufun,  2f  leagues  north  of 
Tonneins. 

BARTHIUS,  Gaspar,  in  Biography , a learned  philo- 
logical writer  of  the  fixteenth  century,  was  born  at  Cuitrin, 
i vi  Brandenburg,  in  1587,  and  received  his  education  at 
Gotha,  and  in  leveral  other  academies  both  in  Germany  and 
Italy.  His  talents  and  attainments  attracted  notice  at  a very 
early  period.  At  the  age  of  12  years  he  tranfiated  David’s 
pfalms  into  verfe,  and  in  1607  he  printed  a collection  of  all 
his  Latin  poems,  written  from  his  13th  to  his  19th  year. 
In  his  r 6th  year  he  compofed  a learned  differtation  on  the 
method  of  reading  the  Roman  authors,  and  at  18  he  wrote 
a commentary  on  the  iEneis  of  Virgil.  His  acquaintance 
with  the  modern  languages  was  extenfive,  and  he  made 
tranflations  from  the  French  and  the  Spanifh.  Such  w3s 
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his  attachment  to  literary  ftudies,  that  he  renounced  every 
other  employment  and  retired  to  Leipfic  for  the  purpofe 
of  profecuting  them  without  interruption  ; and  fo  numerous 
were  his  works,  both  printed  and  manufcript,  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  account  of  Mr.  Bayle,  few  clerks  in  office  have 
tranfcribed  more  papers  than  Barthius.  As  to  his  morals 
they  were  not  very  correct,  and  like  many  other  men  of  letters 
he  engaged  in  feveral  literary  fquabbles.  Towards  the  clcfe 
of  his  life,  however,  he  devoted  himfelf  wholly  to  his  reli- 
gious duties  : and  it  appears  from  his  “ Soliioques,”  pub- 
lillied  in  1654,  that  he  was  thus  feduloufly  employed.  He 
died,  after  having  been  twice  married,  in  1638,  at  the  age 
of  71  years.  The  chief  of  his  works  are  his  “ Adverfaria,” 
printed  at  Frankfort  in  1624,  fol.  comprehended  in  60  books, 
and  containing  numerous  emendations  and  illuftrations  of 
authors,  both  facred  and  profane,  to  which  he  added  two 
other  fuch  volumes  left  in  MS.  ; his  “ Latin  verfion  of 
iEneas  Gaza  on  the  immortality  of  the  foul,”  with  an  edi- 
tion of  the  original  joined  to  the  work  of  “ Zachary  of 
Mitylene,”  Leipf.  4to.  1655  ; “ Nota;  in  Claudiano,”  4to. 
Frankfort,  1650  ; “ Comment,  in  Statio,”  3 vols.  4W.  1664. 
As  he  trufted  wholly  to  his  memory,  and  never  corrected 
what  he  had  written,  his  works  abound  with  miftakes  and 
contradictions.  Gen.  Diet. 

BARTHOLINE,  Caspar,  fon  of  a refpectable  clergy- 
man at  Melanoe  in  Scania,  a province  of  S weden,  and  born 
the  1 2th  of  February,  15S5,  gave  early  figns  of  an  uncommon 
capacity,  which  his  father  took  care  to  cultivate,  by  giving 
him  the  bed  inftruction  his  circumilances  would  permit  in 
his  own  country.  Being  well  grounded  in  the  learned  lan- 
guages, he  went,  prompted  by  bis  third  for  knowledge,  to 
Roftock,  Wittenburg,  and  in  fucceffion,  to  the  principal 
fchools  in  Germany,  France,  and  Italy,  travelling  generally 
on  foot,  bis  finances  not  permitting  him  to  ufe  the  ordinary 
conveyances.  Having  accumulated  a vail  flock  of  learning, 
in  languages  and  philofophy,  but  particularly  in  anatomy 
and  medicine,  to  which  his  genius  peculiarly  inclined  him,  in 
i6to  he  commenced  doctor  of  phyfic  at  Bafil  ; and  the 
following  year,  going  to  Copenhagen,  he  wasfirft  made  pro- 
feffor  of  the  Latin  language,  and  in  1613  of  medicine,  in 
the  univerfity  there.  This  poll  he  continued  to  fill  until  the 
vear  1624,  till  mindful  of  a vow  he  had  made,  when  af- 
flitted  with  a fevere  illnefs,  that  if  he  fbould  recover  he 
would  dedicate  a portion  of  his  life  to  the  {ludy  of  divinity, 
he  abjured  medicine  for  theology,  to  which  he  addicted 
himfelf  for  the  remainder  of  his  life  ; enjoying,  with  the  pro- 
fefforfhip  of  theology,  to  which  he  was  preferred  at  the 
univerfity  of  Copenhagen,  a canonry  at  llofchild.  He 
died  July  30,  1629,  at  Sora,  a fmall  town  in  the  ifland  of 
Zealand,  leaving,  as  we  learn  from  an  infcription  on  his  mo- 
nument at  Copenhagen,  wijere  he  was  buried,  fix  fons  and 
one  daughter.  His  publications  were  numerous;  and  though 
not  always  well  chofen  as  to  the  fubjedls,  and  adopting  in 
them  many  popular  and  erroneous  opinions  fince  exp  oded, 
yet  they  were  of  confiderable  utility  by  exciting  a foirit  of 
inquiry  ; to  which  we  may  attribute  home  at  lead  of  the 
difcoveries  in  anatomy,  and  other  branches  of  natural  hif- 
tory,  made  about  that  time.  A complete  catalogue  of  bis 
works  is  given  by  Vander  Linden,  arid  by  Haller,  in  his 
Bib.  Anatom.  Sc  Med  The  following  will  be  fufiicient  to 
be  noticed  here.  “ Anatomical  inflitutiones,  corporis  hu- 
mani  utriufqu  - fexus  hiftoriam  tt  declarationem  exhibtntes.” 
Wittenburg,  i6it,8vo.  This  work,  much  improved  and 
enlarged  by  his  fon  Thomas,  has  pafl'ed  through  numerous 
editions.  ‘ Enchvridion  phyficum,  ex  prifeis  et  recentio- 
ribus  philofophis  accurate  concinnatum,”  Argent,  1625, 
t2mo.  “ Opulcuia  quatuor  fingularia.  1.  De  imicor- 


nu,  ejufque  affinibus  et  fuccedaneis.  a.  De  Lapide  Ne» 
phritico,  et  Amulatis.  3.  De  Pygmaeis.  4.  De  ftudiw 
medico  inchoando,  continuando,  et  abfolvendo.”  Haffnite 
1628^  i2mo.  “ Syntagma  Medicum  & Chirurgicum,  de 
cauteriis,  prsefertim  poteflate  agentibus.”  Haffniae,  1642, 
tamo.  Haller.  Bib.  Med.  et  Anatom.  Eloy.  niA* 
Hid. 

Bartholine,  Thomas,  the  fecond  fon  of  Cafpar,  was 
born  at  Copenhagen  in  1616.  Equalling,  perhaps  excelling, 
his  father  in  genius,  learning,  and  indudry,  with  more  am- 
ple means  for  profeeuting  his  ftudies,  and  enjoying  a much 
longer  portion  of  life,  his  advances  in  literature  and  philofo- 
phy were  proportionably  greater.  After  being  well  grounded 
in  clafilcal  learning  at  Copenhagen,  following  the  example 
of  his  father,  he  travelled  over  the  greateft  part  of  Europe, 
converfing  with  the  mod  learned  men  in  every  place  he  vi- 
fited,  to  whom  the  fame  acquired  by  his  father  gave  him 
ready  accefs;  At  Leyden,  where  he  commenced  his  medi- 
cal ftudies,  he  alfo  acquired  a knowledge  of  Arabic  under 
the  celebrated  Goliu3.  He  then  went  to  Paris  and  Mont- 
pellier, and  after  redding  a proper  time  at  thofe  places,  to 
Padua,  which  he  deferibes  in  his  book  “ De  Peregrinatione 
Medica”  as  one  of  the  bed  anatomical  fchools  in  Europe. 
At  Padua  he  continued  three  years,  imbibingthere  thofe  {lores 
of  knowledge  which  laid  the  foundation  of  his  future  ho- 
nours. Returning  to  Copenhagen,  after  an  abfence  of  eight 
years,  he  vifited  Bafil,  where  he  was  created  doctor  in  me- 
dicine, in  1645.  At  Copenhagen,  he  was  firft  made  pro- 
feffor  of  mathematics,  and  the  year  following,  of  anatomy,  in 
which  he  foon  became  a fhining  ornament.  But  though  the 
fcience  of  medicine  had  engroffed  the  greateft  part  of  his 
attention,  no  fmall  portion  of  his  time  bad  been  fpent  in 
acquiring  knowledge  in  other  branches  of  philofophy,  as 
well  as  in  philology  and  antiquities,  as  appears  by  his  nu- 
merous diflertations  elucidating  thofe  fubjets.  He  very- 
early  embraced  the  doctrine  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
difeovered  by  Harvey,  an  expofition  of  which  he  added  to 
a new  edition  of  the  “ Inftitutiones  Anatomicae,”  pub- 
lifhed  1651.  To  the  difcoveries  of  Afellius  and  Pecquet, 
of  the  lateals  and  thoracic  duct,  he  added  that  of  the 
lymphatics,  of  which  he  publifhed  an  account  in  1653,  un- 
der the  title  of  “ Vafa  lymphatica,  nuper  Haffniae  in  ani. 
mantibus  inventa  et  in  homine,”  HafFnise  apud  G.  Holft. 
4to.  Thefe  vefTels  had  been  feen  about  the  fame  time  by 
Jolliff  and  Rudbeck ; and  Haller,  who  examined  with  at- 
tention the  claims  of  the  feveral  parties,  gives  to  Rudbeck 
the  honour  of  the  invention,  but  to  Bartholine  that  of  hav- 
ing traced  and  deferibed  them  with  the  g-reateft  accuracy. 
Having  filled  the  chair  of  profeffor  of  a-iatomy  with  the  high- 
eft  reputation  for  fourteen  years,  he  retired  in  1661  to  his 
eftate  at  Hogeftatt,  that  he  might  have  more  leifure  to  pro- 
fecu-e  his  ftudies.  One  of  his  earlieft  publications  from  this  re- 
treat  leems  to  have  been  his  “ Catalogus  Operum  fuorurrv 
hatenus  editorum,  extat  cum  obfervationibus  variis  de  nivis 
ufu  medico,”  Half.  1661,  8vo.  This  catalogue,  though  then 
very  large,  was  afterwards  more  than  doubled.  A com- 
plete catalogue  of  his  works  was  pubiifhtd  by  Thomas  B. 
one  of  his  fons,  in  1681.  In  1670,  his  houfe,  with  his  large 
and  valuable  library,  and  manuferipts  containing  embryo* 
of  intended  works,  and  large  collections  for  further  improv- 
ing and  enlarging  thofe  already  publifhed,  were  burnt,  and' 
be  was  again  driven  into  the  world.  As  fome  compenfation- 
for  his  lofs  he  was  made  phyfician  and  aulic  councilor  to 
the  king  (though  it  does  not  appear  he  was  ever  much  en- 
gaged in  the  practice  of  medicine),  and  the  univerfity  of  Co- 
penhagen appointed  him  chief  infpetor  of  theirlibrary.  Of 
this  accident  he  gave  aa  account  the  fame  year  in  a fmalh 
1 work, 
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work,  intitled  “ De  Bibliothecae  Incendio,  DifTertatio  ad 
Filios,”  complaining  heavily  of  the  malignancy  of  Vulcan. 
Among  the  numerous  manufcripts  deftroyed  by  the  fire,  he 
laments  in  a particular  manner  thofe  intended  to  elucidate 
his  “ Antiquitates  puerperii  variarum  gentium,  imprimis 
Romanorum.”  “ Opus  (he  fays  in  his  letter  to  his  fons) 
varia  eruditione,  niii  me  fefellit  opinio,  refertum,  cujuS  pu- 
ma lineamenta  duxi  annis  abhinc  triginta  et  amplius,  fuafu 
Cl.  Wallaei,  qui  id  argumentum  defiderari  monuit.  MeOr- 
iius  quidem,  Grxcse  literature  interpre9  Celebris,  de  Grte- 
corum  puerperio  folia  tria  ohm  publici  juris  fecit,  fed  nimia 
brevitate  lcftorem  curiofum  fatiare  non  poteil.  Ad  plnra 
digreffus  ego,  quicquid  autorum  veterum  ieftio  affidua,  quic- 
quid philologorum  aliorum  obfervationes,  quicquid  variarum 
gentium  inftituta,  mores,  ritus,  antiquitates  fuppeditaiunt, 
quicquid  ad  hoc  argumentum  iliutlrandum  Ebraei  dodtores, 
Grseci  fapientes,  Romani  fcriptores  conferre  potuerunt,  cum 
deledfu  felegi,  et  fuo  ordine  reddidi,  grata  et  diffufa  varie- 
tate  nafcendi  tempora  pevcurrens,  quid  nempe  ante  nativita- 
tem,  quid  in  puerperio,  quid  poftea  adtum  tuerit.  Ornarunt 
hbrum  juftae  magnitudinis,  varite  veferum  infcripticnes,  et 
figure  paffim  Roms,  Neapoii,  Gaetae,  Florentice,  in  Sicilia 
magno  lludio  a me  colleftse  ex  ruderibus,  et  dodforum  vi- 
rorum  monttmentis.  (i  indufias  exigui  temporis,  fata  concef- 
fiffent,  fidem  publico  exfolvere  potuifum.  Jam  in  ipfo 
puerperio  foetus,  in  partu  Lberans,  extindtus,  Lucinam  ini- 
micam  nunquam  follicitabit,  nec  profam  nec  poftvertam. 
Abiit  enim  iiluc,  unde  negant  redire  quenquam.”  His  fon 
Cafpar,  who  had  turned  his  attention  to  the  lame  fubjtft, 
and  probably  copied  many  of  the  notes  made  by  his  father, 
in  fome  fmall  degree  repaired  the  accident  by  adding  them 
with  fome  obfervations  of  his  own  to  a new  edition  of  his 
father’s  works,  which  he  publifhed  in  t6 76.  On  which  oc- 
cafion  the  father  writes  (lee  epiltle  affixed  to  the  work), 
eripu  t m;hi  Vulcanus  argument flm  bene  de  publico  me- 
rendi,  ut  tibi  occafionem  prxberet  caligine  profundae  vetuf- 
tatis  obdudlam  materiam  propulnndi.  Ex  meo  infortunio, 
tibi  gloria  relidla  videtur,  Quemadmodum  Saturnus  in  cce- 
lo  Paganorum  cedere  coadtus  eft  filio  Jovi,  &c.”  The  re- 
fpedl,  however,  that  was  every  where  paid  him,  and  the 
letters  of  condolence  he  received  from  his  numerous  and  learn- 
ed correfpondents,  feem  to  have  foon  confoled  him;  as  there 
fcarce  appears  to  have  been  any  intermiffion  in  bis  labours, 
every  year  almoff  to  the  end  of  his  life  producing  fome  new 
putl  cation.  The  titles  of  a few  of  his  differtations,  in  addi- 
tion to  thofe  already  named,  are  here  given  ; for  the  reft, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  Vander  Lmden  de  Scriptis  Medicis, 
but  particularly  to  Haller’s  Biblioth.  Anatom,  the  Bib. 
Mtd.  Pradl.  et  Chirurg.  in  which  ample  lilts  of  the  titles  of 
the  works,  of  the  different  editions  they  paffed  through, 
and  ana  yfes  of  the  contents  of  the  rr.oft  valuable  of  them, 
will  be  found.  “ Anatomica  A-neurifmatis  difLdli  hiftoria,” 
Panormi,  1644,  Svo.”  De  Angina  Puerorum  Campanix,  Si- 
ci  ireque  epidesnica,”  Neapcli  164.6,  8vo.  “ De  i_.uce  Ho- 
minum  et  Bn  t mum,”  Ltidx,  1647,  attempting  to  account 
for  the  emifiion  of  light  by  putrid  flefh.  In  a later  edition 
he  adds,  “et  de  raris  et  adrnirandis  herbis,  quaenodiu  lu- 
cent.” “D  mus  Anatomica  Haffnienfis,”  containing  a ca- 
talogue of  the  anatomical  preparations,  machines,  &c.  con- 
tained in  his  cabinet,  1662,  Svo.  “ Centuria  quatuor  epff- 
tolarum  medmarum,”  containing  his  corrtfpondence  with 
the  mod  celebrated  men  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  This 
valuable  coliedtion  has  been  completed,  and  republilhed  at  the 
Hague  in  1740,  in  five  volumes,  Svo.  “ De  in folitis  par- 
tus humani  vr.s.”  Haffniae,  1664,  Svo.  “ A colledtion  of 
hiftories  of  foetules  voided  by  the  navel,  anus,  et  per  o^s 
etiam,  it  diis  placet.”  Pliftoviae  Anatomies:,  Vent.  vi.  , 
Two  centuries,  forming  two  fmall  volumes,  were  pubhlhed 
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at  a time.  Though  fome  of  the  obfervations,  taken  on  tha 
credit  of  other  relators,  are  apocryphal,  and  fhould  not  have 
been  admitted,  the  number  of  authentic  and  curious  articles 
contained  in  thefe  volumes  have  damped  a value  on  them 
which  time  is  not  likely  to  obliterate.  The  lad,  work  we 
fhall  mention  is  the  “ Adia  Medica  et  Philofophica  Haffni- 
enfia,”  of  which  four  volumes  in  4to.  were  publifhed  by  him, 
the  fifth  and  lad  volume  by  his  fon.  He  began  making  this 
colledlion,  which  contains  many  of  his  own  productions  but 
a much  larger  proportion  from  correfpondents,  foon  after 
his  return  to  Copenhagen,  driven  there  by  the  ddlrudiion  of 
his  library.  As  in  all  fimilar  collections,  amidft  fome  very 
valuable  articles  many  infignificant  and  ufelefs  pieces  will  be 
here  found.  He  died  in  1680,  leaving  five  fons  and  three 
daughters.  Two  of  the  fon?,  Cafpar  and  Thomas,  treading 
in  the  fteps  of  their  father,  “(at  hand  paiffbus  aequis,”  con- 
tributed to  the  collection  lad  named,  and  left  other  anato- 
mical and  medical  works.  Of  the  others  we  have  no  ac- 
count. Haller.  Bib.  Anat.  et  Bib.  Med.  Pract.  Eloy.  DibL 
Hid. 

Bartholine,  Erasmus,  a younger  brother  of  Thomas, 
born  at  Rofchild,  Augud  j 3,  1 625.  Following  the  deps  of 
his  father  and  brother,  he  travelled  through  England, 
France,  Germany,  and  the  Low  Countries  ; and  having  ac- 
quired much  valuable  knowledge  in  natural  philofophy  and 
in  medicine,  went  to  Leyden  to  perfect  himfelf  in  thofe  ftu- 
dies,  where  he  continued  three  years.  In  1654  he  went  to 
Padua,  where  he  received  the  degree  of  dodtor  in  medicine. 
On  his  return  to  Copenhagen,  he  was  appointed  profeffor 
in  mathematics,  and  was  rewarded  with  a feat  in  the  grand 
council  of  Denmark.  Thefe  honourable  offices  he  continued 
to  fill  with  great  credit  to  the  time  of  his  death,  Nov.  5 
1 698.  In  the  A6Ia  Haff.  vol.  v.  he  gives  an  account  of  a quar- 
tan fever,  epidemic  at  Copenhagen  in  the  year  1679,  which 
he  cured  in  himfelf,  as  well  as  in  many  others,  by  giving  a An- 
gle drachm  of  the  Peruvian  bark  on  the  acctffion  of  the  fe- 
ve-.  In  1661,  he  publifhed  “ De  Figura  Nivis  Differtatio,” 
with  the  obfervations  of  his  brother  Thomas  on  the  ufe 
of  fnow  in  medicine;  in  1664,  “.De  Cornetts,”  410.  Haff- 
nice  ; in  1674,  “ De  Natura  Mirabilibus,”  alfo  4to.;  and  in 
1679,  “ De  Aere  Haffnienfis,”  Frank.  Svo.  Albert,  an- 
other of  the  fons  of  Cafpar  Bartholine,  left  behind  him  a 
work  “ De  Scriptis  Danorum,”  which  was  publifhed  by 
Thomas,  at  Copenhagen,  1666,  4to. 

Bartholine,  Caspar,  eldeil  fon  of  Thomas,  was  born 
at  Copenhagen  in  1650;  and  treading  in  the  fteps  of  his  fa- 
ther and  grandfather,  acquired  almoff  equal  reputation  with 
them.  Though  accufed  of  plagiarifm,  and  of  affuming  to  him- 
felf the  honour  of  difeoveries  made  by  others, yet  the  merit  of 
pdffeffing  genius  and  indullry  cannot  be  denied  him.  Indeed 
Haller,  who  had  fpoken  lightly  of  him  at  firlt.on  the  authority 
of  Swammerdam  and  Dreiincourt,  treats  him  fome  years  after 
(Bib.  Med.Praft.v.  3.  p.  34  ) with  more  refpect, calling  hirp, 
“ Vir  acuti  ingemi,  qui  demum  ad  magnos  honores,  et  locum 
honoratum  in  regio  miniiterio  emerfit.”  The  early  part  of  his 
life  was  paffed  in  travelling  over  foreign  countries  for  the 
acquifition  of  knowledge  ; and  he  had  the  happinefs  of  affo- 
ciating  with  Rnyfch,  Swammerdam,  Duverney,  and  other 
celebrated  anatomifls,  all  eagerly  engaged  in  the  fame  pur- 
fuit.  Being  at  Rome  on  his  travels,  at  the  age  of  22  he 
publifhed,  in  Latin,  a learned  and  accu-ate  treatife  on 
the  flutes,  or  rather  on  the  v. ind-inftruments  in  general, 
of  the  ancients,  under  the  title,  “ De  Tibiis  veterum, 
et  earum  antiquo  ufu,  libri  tres.”  This  work  firlt  ap- 
peared at  Rome  in  1677,  dedicated  to  cardinal  Sigifmond- 
Chigi.  The  fecond  and  beft  edition  was  publifhed  at  Am. 
fterdam,  1679,  12010.  with  double  the  number  of  copper- 
plates with  which  the  Roman  edition  had  been  ornamented, 
4 Y 3 reprefenting 
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reprefenting  ancient  mufical  inftruments  from  drawings 
chieflv  made  from  ancient  fctilpture,  which  are  well  executed  ; 
and  illuftrated  with  quotations  from  the  claffics  where  their 
ufe  is  mentioned.  No  book  of  the  kind  feems  to  have  been 
written  fince  of  equal  authority  ; as  recourfe  has  chiefly 
been  had  to  this  little  trad,  by  Bianchini,  Bonanni,  and 
others  who  have  written  exprefslv  on  the  fubjed  of  ancient 
mufical  inftruments.  In  1678,  he  was  received  dodor  in  me- 
dicine at  Paris.  Returning  thence  to  Copenhagen,  he  was 
made  profeflor  in  medicine  at  the  univerfity  there,  and  was  in 
fuch  high  eftimation  as  to  be  raifed  by  the  king,  in  the  latter 
part  of  his  life,  to  confiderable  offices  in  the  ftate.  Befides  re- 
publilhing  feveral  of  the  works  of  his  father,  and  contribut- 
ing largely  to  the  Acta  Haffnienfia,  his  own  diftind  treatifes 
are  fufficiently  numerous  and  valuable  to  entitle  him  to  rank 
with  the  celebrated  authors  of  that  age.  The  titles  of  a 
few  of  them  follow ; the  remainder  will  be  found  in  the  Bib. 
Anat.  and  Med.  Pradt.  of  Haller.  “ Exercitationes  mifcel- 
lance  vani  generis,  imprimis  Anatomice,”  Leid.  1675,  8vo. 
In  the  feventh,  he  gives  an  account  of  a ftyptic  efficacious 
in  flopping  hemorrhages,  taken  inwardly.  An  experiment 
was  iried  with  it  fuccefsfully  before  the  king.  “ De  Dia- 
phragmatis  ftrudura  nova,”  Paris,  1676,  8vo..  Drelincourt 
claims  the  honour  of  this  difcovery,  and  as  Cafpar  B.  was 
only  twenty-two  years  of  age  when  he  publifhed  this  ac- 
count, Iflaller  Items  to  decide  in  favour  of  the  claim  of 
Drelincourt.  “ De  Formatione  et  Nutritione  Foetus  in 
Utero,”  Plaffnie,  1687,  410.  “ Specimen  Hiftorice  Ana- 

tomies Partium  Corporis  Humani,”  PTafmiae,  1701,  4to. 
He  died  early  in  the  laft;  century,  but  in  what  year  is  not 
known.  His  brother  Thomas  was  appointed  to  the  profef- 
forfhip  of  law  and  hiflory.  One  work  of  merit  is  attri- 
buted to  him,  “ De  Caulis  Mortis  a Danis  gentilibus  con- 
tempts;” and  a dilfertation  publifhed  in  the  fifth  volume  of 
the  Adla  Haffnienfia,  “ De  Vermibus  Aceti,  et  de  Vermi- 
culis  feminalibus.”  The  reft  of  the  family  of  Thomas,  are 
laid  to  have  diftinguifhed  themfelves  fo  as  to  be  appointed 
to  honourable  fituations ; but  thefe  perhaps  were  rather  the 
homage  paid  to  the  virtues  and  talents  of  their  anceftors 
than  to  their  own  merit,  as  none  of  their  works  have  been 
noticed  by  bibliographers.  Vander.  Linden.  Haller.  Bib. 
Anat.  et  Med.  Pradt. 

BARTPIOLOMBEUS  de  Glanville,  an  Englifh 
writer  who  flourifhed  about  the  midole  of  the  14th  century, 
wrote  “ De  proprietatibus  rerum, ” which  was  firft  printed 
in  fol.  by  Caxton,  1480.  It  was  tranflated  into  Englifh 
byTrevila,  and  printed'by  Wynkin  de  Worde  in  1507,  and 
again  by  Bertholet  fol.  15.35.  The  original  has  paffed 
through  many  editions.  In  the  feventh  chapter,  he  treats 
of  all  dileafesa  capite  ad  ealeem;  taken,  Friend  lays,  prin- 
cipally from  Conftantine.  Haller.  Bib.  Med.  Pradt. 

BARTHOLOME,  St.  in  Geography , a town  of  Ger- 
many, in  the  circle  of  Bavaria  and  provofllhip  of  Berfchtef- 
gaden,  near  the  Konigfee,  13  miles  iouth  of  Reichenhall. 

BARTHOLOMEO  de  XongopAni,  St.  a town  in 
North  America,  in  the  province  of  New  Mexico. 

Bartholomeo,  St.  a town  of  North  America,  in  Mexico, 
and  province  of  Chiapa,  chiefly  peopled  with  Indians, — 
Alfo,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  pro- 
vince of  Otra.,tp,  19  miles  E.S.E.  of  Matera. — Aifo,  a 
town  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  province  of 
Capitanata,  6 miles  fouth  of  Voiturara. 

BARTHOLOMEW,  St.  in  Biography , one  of  the  12 
apoitles,  whole  native  country  was  Galilee,  is  fuppofed 
by  fame  writers  to  have  been  the  fame  with  Nathaniel, 
one  of  our  Lord’s  first  difciples.  It  has  been  generally 
thought,  that  he  preached  the  gofpel  in  India;  and  that 
he  carried  thither  the  gofpel  of  St.  Matthew  in  Hebrew, 
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where  Pantsenus  found  it  towards  the  clofe  of  the  fe«- 
cond  century  on  occafion  of  his  peregrination  into  that 
country  for  the  fame  benevolent  and  laudable  purpofe. 
St.  Jerome  adds,  that  Pantasnus  brought  this  gofpel  home 
with  him  to  Alexandria  : but  this  fad  is  difputed  ; and  St. 
Jerome  is  fuppofed  to  have  miftaken  the  words  of  Eufebius, 
Who  only  fays  that  the  Chriftians  of  In  :ia  had  prefc-rved 
Hebrew  gofpel  till  the  time  of  Pantsenus.  ( See  Eultb. 
H.  E.  lib.  v.  c.  10.  Hieron.  de  Vir.  Illuft.  c.  36.)  It  has 
been  alfo  Paid,  that  Bartholomew  preached  in  Arabia  Felix 
and  Perfia;  and  that,  returning  byway  of  the  more  northern 
mid  vveftern  parts  of  Alia,  he  preached  at  Hierapolis  and 
in  Lycaonia;  and  that  he  died  at  Albana,  probably  Al- 
bania in  Albania,  on  the  Cafpian  fea  and  confines  of  Arme- 
n a.  At  this  latter  place  it  is  laid,  that  he  was  flayed 
alive  by  Aftyages,  brother  to  Pole;’  on,  king  of  Armenia, 
from  hatred  to  the  Chriftian  religion,  which  the  apollle 
had  induced  Polemon  to  embrace.  But  the  time,  place,  and 
manner  of  bis  death  have  not  been  fatisfadorily  afeertained. 
Dionyfms  the  Areopagite  cites  the  writingsof  Bartholomew; 
and  Jerome  (ubi  fupra,  and  Pref.  in  Comment,  in  Mattb.) 
mentions  a “ gofpel  of  St.  Bartholomew,”  which  pope  Ge- 
laflus,  in  his  decree,  refers  to  the  clafs  of  apocryphal  books. 
Of  this  book  there  are  riot  any  fragments  extant;  unlefs, 
as  Mr.  Jones  (Method  of  fettling  the  Canon,  See.  vol.  i. 
p.  21 1.)  inclines  to  think,  it  was  the  fame  with  the  gofpel  of 
St.  Matthew,  which  was  ufed  by  the  Hebrews  or  Nazarenrs. 
This  learned  writer  infers  from  the  relations  of  Eufebius  and 
Jerome,  that  this  gofpel  was  that  which  had  been  feu  d in 
India  ; but  that  it  had  undergone  many  interpolations  and 
additions:  for,  fays  he,  it  cannot  be  thought  improbable 
that  thofe  who  heard  St.  Bartho'omew  preach  and  explain 
this  gofpel  to  them  fhould  a*ter  his  departure  rather  call  it 
by  his  name,  whom  they  knew,  than  the  name  of  Matthew, 
whom  they  did  not  know.  Brfides  Nicephorus  afl'ures  us 
(Hift.  Eccl.  1.  tv.  c.  .32.),  that  Bartholomew  dictated  the 
gofpel  of  St.  Matthew  to  t,  ; . from  his  memory,  and  did 
not  bring  it  along  with  him. 

Bartholomew,  of  the  Martyrs , a Dominican  monk, 
and  archbilhop  of  Braga,  was  born  at  Lifbon  in  1 514.  and 
entered  into  the  Dominican  order  at  the  age  of  1 4 ; on  which 
occafion  he  renounced  his  family  name  of  Fernandez,  and 
affumed  that  of  the  enure h in  which  he  had  been  baptized. 
Having  taught  theology  for  20  years,  he  at  length,  with 
great  reludance,  accepted  the  charge  of  the  archbifliopric 
of  Braga,  to  which  he  was  appointed  by  queen  Catharine. 
Soon  after  his  appointment,  he  was  deputed,  in  1561,  to 
attend  the  council  of  Trent,  in  which  he  flrongly  infilled 
on  commencing  all  reforms  with  that  of  the  clergy.  On 
his  return  from  the  council,  he  devoted  his  whole  time  and 
revenue  to  exercifes  of  benevolence.  Accordingly,  he  ufed 
to  fay,  “ I am  firft  phyiician  to  1400  hofpitals,  which  are 
the  parifhes  of  my  d ocefe.”  During  the  famine  which 
afflided  Portugal  in  1567,  and  IafLd  feven  years,  the  poor 
of  Braga  were  liberally  fupplied  by  the  archbifliop;  and  he 
even  extended  his  donations  to  thofe  of  fuperior  condition 
who  felt  the  feverity  of  the  times.  The  famine  was  fuc- 
ceeded  by  a plague  ; and  on  this  occafion  the  archbilhop, 
who  remained  at  Braga  and  obliged  the  parifh  priefts  to  do  fo 
likewife,  contributed  in  no  fmall  degree  to  the  relief  and 
comfort  of  the  diftreffed;  Having,  after  repeated  felicita- 
tions for  the  purpole,  obtained  leave  to  rtfigii  Ins  archbifhop- 
rie,  he  retired  to  a monaftcry  of  his  order  at  Viana,  where 
he  fpent  the  tight  laft  years  of  his  life  in  ftudv  and  religious 
exercifes;  and  here  he  died  in  1590.  In  1733  he  was 
beatified  by  Clement  XIV.  The  writings  which  he  left 
were  colleded  and  publifhed  at  Rome  in  2 vols.  folio.  1744. 
Noqv.  Dift.  Hift. 
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Bartholomew’s  Day,  St.  in  the  Calendar , a feftival  of 
the  Chriftian  church,  celebrated  on  the  24th  of  Auguft. 
On  this  day,  in  the  year  1662,  the  aft  of  uniformity  which 
obtained  the  royal  affent  on  the  1,9th  of  May,  took  place  ; 
in  confequence  of  which  about  2000  miniilers  relinquifhed 
their  preferments  in  the  church,  or  refnfed  to  accept  of  any 
upon  the  terms  of  this  aft.  See  Uniformity. 

It  was  alfo  on  the  eve  cf  St.  Bartholomew  in  the  year 
1572,  that  orders  were  iffued  for  extending  the  horrid  maf- 
facre  which  had  been  begun  at  Paris  , in  confequence  of 
which  the  matins  of  Paris,  as  this  rnaifacre  was  ftyltd  in  allu- 
fion  to  the  Sicilian  vefpers,  were  repeated  in  IvBaux,  Orleans, 
Troves,  Angiers,  Touloufe,  Rouen,  and  Lyons : fo  that  in 
the  fpace  of  two  months,  30,000  Pioteftants  were  but- 
chered in  cold  blood  ; if  that  expreffion  may  be  uied.  in  fpeak- 
ing  of  people  influenced  by  the  moll  detellable  paflions. 

Bartholomew’^  Hofpital.  See  Hospital. 

Bartholomew,  St.  in  Geography,  one  of  the  Caribbee 
iflands  in  the  Welt  Indies,  about  25  miles  north  of  St. 
Chriftopher’s,  and  in  circumference  about  24  miles.  It  was 
peopled  in  1648  by  Poincv,  the  French  governor  of  St. 
Chriltopher’s  ; and  enjoyed  by  the  French  without  molella- 
tion  till  the  year  1689,  when  a defeent  was  made  upon  it  by 
fir  Timothy  Thornhill,  who  ravaged  the  country,  and  carried 
off  about  700  of  its  inhabitants,  with  their  cattle  and  effefts. 
The  Englilh  government,  however,  difapproved'  of  this 
conduft,  and  allowed  the  inhabitants  to  repofltfs  their  ifland, 
as  fubj-fts  of  Great  Britain.  At  the  peace  of  Ryfwick,  it 
was  rellorcd  to  France;  but  as  long  as  it  continued  in  their 
poffefiion,  it  was  a nelt  of  privateers,  and  it  has  had  fifty 
Englilh  prizes  in  its  harbour  at  the  fame  time.  It  was 
ceded  by  France,  in  1785,  to  the  Swedes.  The  fhores  of 
this  ifland  are  dangerous,  and  cannot  be  approached  without 
a good  pilot.  The  only  port  in  the  ifland  is  Le  Ca- 
rer.age  near  which  llanos  *(  Guftavia,”  the  foie  town  in 
the  colony.  This  port  is  fkuated  on  the  weitern  fide,  and 
has  excellent  moorings;  but  it  cannot  admit  vtliels  that 
draw  more  than  nine  feet  of  water.  However,  it  will  con- 
tain 100  fuch  veflVls ; in  which  retpeft  it  is  fuperior  both  to 
St.  Eullatia  and  St.  Chriftopher.  The  bay  of  “ Colom- 
bia'” is  deep  enough  for  large  Ihips,  but  it  has  no  town  on 
its  banks  ; nor  had  ‘c  Le  Carenage”  any  town  belonging 
to  it  before  the  ifland  became  the  poflefiion  cf  Sweden. 
Its  foil  is  but  indifferent,  and  only  a ftnall  part  of  it  admits 
of  cultivation  ; and  yet  it  produces  tobacco,  cotton,  and 
cafi’ava,  and  abounds  with  woods  of  various  forts.  The 
plantations  that  moll  abound  are  thole  of  cotton,  which  fuc- 
ceed  very  well.  The  praftice  of  the  planters  is  to  fow  four 
or  five  grains  of  the  leed  in  a hole,  and  when  the  plants 
appear  they  pluck  up  all  but  the  ftrongeft.  A fter  the  firlt 
crop,  they  cut  down  the  branches,  and  the  plant  pulhes  out 
new  ihoots,  which  bear  like  the  original  flem  ; but  after  the 
fecond  crop,  the  feeds  mull  be  again  fown.  The  fences  of 
thefe  plantations  are  aloes  trees,  which  are  placed  in  a 
llraight  line,  and  as  clofe  together  as  pofiible  : and  when 
they  arrive  at  maturity,  they  are  impenetrable  either  by  men 
or  animals.  St.  Bartholomew  alfo  furnifhes  the  neighbour- 
ing ifl  aids  with  a peculiar  kind  of  limeilone  ; and  its  birds 
are  very  numerous.  The  climate  is  in  general  healthy  ; 
though  at  certain  times  of  the  year  the  weather  is  variable. 
For  nine  months  in  the  year  it  is  pleafant ; for,  though  the 
heat  is  fcorching,  the  air  is  cooled  and  purified  by  a 
breeze,  which  is  very  refrefhing.  Hurricanes  prevail  from 
the  middle  of  July  till  the  middle  of  Oftober.  The  popu- 
lation of  this  iiland  is  much  increafed  fince  it  has  belonged 
to  Sweden.  At  Gnllavia  are  Swedes,  Engiifh,  French, 
Danes,  Americans,  ana  Jews  : but  the  planters  are  chiefly 
French.  The  natives  generally  live,  without  being  fubjeft  to 


much  illnefs,  to  an  old  age.  The  men  are  robufl,  but  the 
women  are  flight,  feeble,  andindolent ; and  arenfual'yattended 
by  flaves,  who  are  employed  in  keeping  off  the  infefts  that 
would  incommode  them.  The  houfes  are  made  of  wood  - 
and  fome  of  them  are  raifed  upon  Hone  pillars,  fo  that  the 
wind  can  pafs  under  them.  Their  windows  are  mere  open- 
ings in  the  fides,  with  window-fhutters  or  lattices.  The  in- 
habitants are  fupplied  with  frelh  provifions,  flour,  dried  filh, 
and  faked  meat  from  the  continent  of  America.  Although 
this  ifland  abounds  with  mountains,  it  is  deftitute  not  only 
of  lakes  and  rivers,  but  even  of  fprings.  The  frelh  water  is 
fupplied  merely  by  the  rain,  and  is  kept  in  cifterns ; and  it 
is  fometimes  procured  from  St.  Chriflopher’s,  and  often  at  the 
charge  of  twelve  livres  per  ton.  The  chief  produfts  for  ex- 
portation are  d ugs,  cotton,  lignum  vitte,  and  iron-wood. 
The  coins  ufed  in  this  ifland  are  the  moidore  and  the  piaftre; 
and  they  have  alfo  a fiftitious  money  called  the  pifovett, 
worth  fomething  more  than  ^ of  a piaftre,  and  a ftnall  fiiver 
coin  called  a dogg,  and  another  coin  called  a Lett,  of  the 
value  of  6 doggs.  See  “ A Voyage  to  the  Iflands  of  St. 
Martin,  St.  EufLt’.a,  and  St.  Chriftopher,  undertaken  at  the 
expence  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Stockholm.” 
N.  lat.  i7°56'.  W.  long.  6j°  1 1'. 

Bartholomew,  St.  an  ifland  in  the  Southern  Pacific 
ocean,  l^eing  one  of  the  duller  of  iflands,  called  the  New 
Hebrides.  S.  lat.  iJ’A'i'  E.  long.  167°  17' 30". 

Bartholomew’s  IJland,  lies  in  the  ftraits  of  Magellan, 
half  a league  E.N.E.  from  Elizabeth  ifland.  S.  lat.  520  56'. 
W.  long.  7 i 0 4'. 

Bartholomew’s  IJland,  or  Whermoysen,  is  fituated 
on  or  near  the  coallol  New  Guinea.  S.  lat  8°  is'.  E.lonH. 
i38°35'- 

Bartholomew,  St.  a parifln  m Charlefton  d (lift,  in 
South  Carolina,  which,  by  the  cenfus  of  1790,  contained 
12,606  inhabitants,  of  whom  ,0,338  were  flaves.  It  fends 
three  reprefentatives  and  one  lenator  to  the;  Hate  legiflature. 

Bartholomew,  Cape,  St.  is  the  fouthermoft  point  of 
Staten  land,  in  the  ftraits  of  Le  Mai  re,  at  the  fouth  end  of 
South  America.  TotheW.N.W  lies  Middle  cape,  and  be- 
tween them. is  a bay.  To  the  eaft  of  it  is  a fmal!  ifland. 

Bartholomew  is  the  name  of  a ledge  of  rocks,  nearly' 
wtfl  from  the  S.W.  extremity  of  St.  Mary’s  ifland,  the 
largeft  of  the  Scilly  iflands  : between  which  and  St.  Mary’s 
ifland.  is  a channel  called  St.  Mary’s  found. 

BARTHOLOM1TES,  in  Ecclejlajlical  Hijlory,  a re- 
ligious order  founded  at  Genoa  in  J307  ; but  on  account  of 
the  irregular  lives  of  the  monks,  theorde"  was  fuppreffed  by- 
pope  Innocent  X.  in  1650,  and  their  effefts  were  confifcated. 
In  the  church  of  the  monaftery  of  this  order  at  Genoa  is 
preferved  the  image  which,  it  is  pretended,  Chrift  fent  to 
Abgarus. 

BARTISCH,  George,  in  Biography,  furgeon  and 
ocuiift  at  Drefden,  born  at  Koningfb'erg  about  the  middle 
of  the  j6th  century,  is  faitl  to  have  invented  a fpeculurn  to 
fix  the  eyelids  while  performing  an  operation  on  that  organ  ; 
which  was  improved  by  Verduyn,  and  {till  further  by  Ruyfch 
or  Rau,  fer  they  contended  for  the  honour  attached  to  it. 
He  wrote  a treatife  on  the  difeafes  of  the  eyes,  in  the 
German  language,  pubiifhed  at  Dreiden  in  fol.  1583.  It 
has  fince  been  tranfl.ned  into  Latin,  and  paffed  through 
feveral  editions.  There  are  many  plates : tht.fe  reprefent- 
ing  the  different  parts  of  the  eye  are  taken  from  Vefalius. 
Infefted  with  the  fuperftition  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived, 
he  attributes  fome  of  the  diforders  of  the  eye  to  witchcraft. 
Hall.  Bib.  Chir  Eloy.  Dift-.  Hift. 

BARTLEMEW  Bay,  in  Geography,  lies  on  the  coaft. 
of  Kent,  without  the  North  Foreland,  between  that  and 
Ram  {gate. 
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TARTLET,  a plantation  of  America,  in  Hillffiorough 
county,  New  Hampfhire,  containing  248  inhabitants. 

BARTMEISE,  in  Ornithology,  the  name  of  the  bearded 
titmoufe,  par  us  hiarmicus  in  Frifch.  Hift.  Birds. 

BARTOLET,  in  Biography.  Sre  Flameel. 

BARTOLI,  Daniel,  a learned  Jefuit,  born  at  Fer- 
rara in  1 60S:  author  of  many  profound  and  ufeful  works, 
written  in  Italian  with  a precifion  and  purity  of  ftyle 
which  have  inclined  his  countrymen  to  rank  him  among  the 
fir  ft  fcientific  writers  in  their  language.  The  great  hiftorical 
work  of  Bartoli  appeared  in  6 vols.  folio,  printed  at  Rome 
in  fucceffiori  from  1650  to  i6/3-  Alter  the  i fe  of  St.  Ig- 
natius, he  begins  with  the  eftabiifhments  and  labours  of  the 
Society  in  Afn,  comprifed  in  3 vols.  and  divided  into  thcfe 
of  the  Eall  Indies,  Japan,  and  China.  In  two  other  volumes 
he  treats  of  England  and  Italy.  This  performance  was 
tranflated  from  the  Italian  into  Latin  by  father  Giannini, 
and  printed  at  Lyons.  He  pubiifhed  at  Bologna,  in  1680, 
» work  in  4to.  intitled,  “ Del  fuono  de  tremori  armonici  e 
dell’  uclito”  (of  harmonical  vibrations  of  found  and  of  the 
ear).  In  this  truly  fcientific  and  ingenious  work  are  to  be 
found  feveral  difcoveries  in  harmonics,  that  w>ere  purfued  by 
pofterior  writers  on  the  fubjeft.  It  contains  four  diflerta- 
tions  ; the  firft  treats  of  the  fimilarity  between  the  circular 
undulations  occafioned  in  ftiil  water  when  a ftone  is  thrown 
into  it,  and  the  propagation  and  motion  of  found.  The 
fecond,  of  the  motion  of  found  compared  with  that  of  light : 
of  echoes,  or  refleftion  of  found,  and  of  its  augmentation  in 
a whifpering  room  or  gallery.  Third,  of  harmonic  vibra- 
tions, and  ratios  of  found;  of  fympathetic  founds  ; of  the 
breaking  a glafs  with  the  voice.  Fourth,  of  the  mixture  of 
founds;  of  confonance ; harmonics;  and  the  immenfe  in- 
ereafe  of  founds  in  a veflel,  or  iriclofed  place,  by  repercuffion. 
With  many  other  curious  enquiries  ; and  ends  with  the  ana- 
tomy of  the  ear. 

Bartoli,  Pietro  San/e,  called  Perugino,  an  engraver  of 
reputation,  was  born  at  Perugia  about  the  year  1635,  and 
refided  chiefly  at  Rome,  where  he  died  in  1700.  Pie  is 
mentioned  as  a painter,  but  his  charafter  as  an  engraver  i9 
more  eftablifhed.  He  drew  in  a correct,  agreeable  ftyle; 
and  his  plates,  which  are  chiefly  etched,  are  executed  in  a 
free,  mafterly  manner.  His  diftinguilhmg  excellence  con- 
lifted  in  copying  the  bas-relief,  and  other  works  of  the  an- 
cients. His  manner  is  original ; and  though  his  name  is  not 
always  marked  at  full  length  upon  his  plates,  they  are  eaftly 
diftinguilhed  by  perfons  acquainted  with  his  works,  as  the  free- 
dom and  lightnefs  of  his  pencil  cannot  eafily  be  counterfeited. 
Among  his  detached  prints  are:  “ St.  Charles  kneeling,  ac- 
companied by  an  Angel,”  from  Antonio  Caracci ; and  the 
“ Adoration  of  the  Shepherds,”  from  Annibale  Caracci. 
Strutt. 

BARTOLO,  a lawyer  of  the  14th  century,  was  born 
in  1313  at  Saflbferrato,  the  ancient  Sentinum,  in  the 
marche  of  Ancona,  purfued  the  ftudy  of  the  law  at 
Perugia  and  Bologna,  and  attained  to  fuch  eminence,  that 
he  w'as  diftmguifheci  by  the  pompous  titles  of  “ Light  and 
Star  of  Jnnfconfults,”  “ Mailer  of  Truth,”  “ Lamp  of 
Right,”  V Guide  of  the  Blind,”  &c.  In  1339,  he  was 
elefted  profeffor  of  iaws  at  Pifa ; and  after  remaining  11 
years  in  the  exercife  of  this  office,  he  removed  to  Perugia, 
where  he  opened  a fchcoi  of  law,  celebrated  through  Italy, 
and  frequ-nted  by  a great  number  of  ftudents.  When 
Charles  IV.  vffited  Perugia,  in  13^5,  Bartoio  fecured  his 
favour  to  fuch  a degree,  that  he  obtained  for  Perugia  all  the 
privileges  ufually  granted  to  univerflties,  and  for  himfelf  the 
titl-s  or  counfellor,  and  domeftic  commenfal  of  the  emperor, 
with  permiffion  to  bear  the  family  arms  of  the  king  of  Bohemia. 
Bartoio  is  faid  to  have  acquired  great  wealth,  and  to  have 


died  at  Perugia  in  the  year  T359  ; but  the  time  of  his  death 
is  not  precifely  afeertained.  He  was  of  a feeble  confti- 
tution,  and  his  temperance  was  fuch  that  he  is  faid  to  have 
weighed  his  food.  His  learning  and  refearches  were  ex- 
tended beyond  his  own  profeffion,  and  his  regard  for  the 
feriptures  induced  him  to  make  the  Hebrew  language  the 
object  of  his  particular  attention.  Plis  works,  comprehended 
in  10  vols.  folio,  were  printed  at  Lyons  in  1545.  Nouv. 
Dift.  Hift. 

BARTOLOCCI,  Julius,  a Ciftercian  monk,  was  bom 
at  Cellano  in  Abruzzo,  in  the  year  1613,  and  became 
famous  for  Hebrew  and  Rabbinical  learning.  Having  been 
36  years  profcflbr  of  Hebrew  in  the  college  of  Neophytes 
at  Rome,  and  alfo  Hebrew  writer  in  the  Vatican,  he  died 
in  1687.  His  great  work  is  intitled,  “ B bliotheca  Magna 
Rabbir.ica  de  Scriptoribus  et  Scriptis  Hebraicis,”  4 voU. 
folio.  It  was  printed  by  the  college  “ Propaganda,”  and 
the  volumes  appeared  fucceffively  in  1675,  1678,  1683,  and 
1693.  The  fourth  volume  was.pompkted  by  his  fcholar 
Imbonati,  who,  in  1694,  added  a fifth,  intitled  “ Bibliotheca 
Latino-Hebraica.”  This  work  furniffies  valuable  materials 
for  fffilling  the  interpreters  of  the  Hebrew  feriptures.  Bar- 
toloeci  left  alfo  annotations  on  the  book  of  Tobit.  Moreri, 
BARTOLOMEO,  Baccio.  See  Baccio. 

Bartolomeo,  Breeneerg.  See  Breenberg. 

BARTON  Elizabeth,  called  common  y “The  Maid 
of  Kent,”  was  an  enthufiatlical  impoftor,  firft  known  in 
1525,  as  a fervant  at  Adlington  in  Kent.  Being  fubieft 
to  hyfterical  fits,  which  were  attended  with  a variety  of 
agitations  arid  diftortions,  the  fuperftitions  of  the  age  led  the 
common  people  to  believe  that  (lie  was  fupernaturally  in- 
fpired.  Mafters,  the  parfon  of  the  pari fh,  thought  that  fhe 
was  a fit  perfon  to  be  employed  in  order  to  fupport  the  de- 
clining caufe  of  Rome,  or  to  give  celebrity  to  his  own  chapel, 
and  accordingly  refolved  to  exhibit  her  as  a prophetef?. 
With  this  view,  he  and  fome  of  his  friends  took  her  under 
their  tuition  ; and  taught  her  to  aft  her  part  fo  well,  that 
(he  not  only  deluded  the  common  people,  but  impofed  on  the 
credulity  of  feveral  perfons  of  rank  and  learning  ; among 
whom  were  fir  Thomas  More,  Fiffier,  bifhop  of  Rochefter, 
and  Warham,  archbifhop  of  Canterbury.  The  monk  and 
ecciefiaftics,  who  were  appointed  by  the  latter  to  invtftigate 
this  bufinefs,  made  a favourable  report,  and  encouraged  the 
impofture.  The  nun,  for  fuch  was  the  character  fhe  had 
now  affumed,  was  condufted  in  triumphal  proceffion,  and 
attended  by  a mob,  to  the  chapel  of  the  Virgin  at  “ Court 
of  Screet ;”  and  when  fhe  appeared  before  the  image  of  our 
lady,  fhe  fell  proftrate  in  one  of  her  trances,  delivering 
rhymes,  fpeechcs,  See.  all  of  which  tended  to  the  honour  of 
that  faint,  and  of  the  Popifh  religion.  Having  for  fome 
time  performed  in  this  way,  very  much  to  the  honour  and 
profit  of  her  employers,  fhe  was  further  in  drafted  to  denounce 
menaces  againft  the  king  on  account  of  his  divorce  from 
queen  Catharine,  and  his  marriage  of  Ann  Boleyn,  and 
alfo  his  enmity  to  the  church,  and  to  declare  his  fubjefts  ab- 
folved  from  their  allegiance.  Henry,  who  had  tor  fome 
time  defpifed  the  impofture  and  its  abettors,  being  at  laft 
j aft ly  incenfed,  ifTued  an  order  that,  in  November  1533,  the 
maid  and  her  accomplices  fltould  be  apprehended,  and 
brought  into  the  ftar-chamber  ; all  of  whom,  upon  their 
examination,  c mfelTed  the  impofture,  and  afterwards  pub- 
licly confirmed  their  conftffion  before  the  people  at  St.  Paul’* 
crofs.  Some  attempts  having  been  made  to  induce  the  nun 
to  retraft  her  corifeffion,  meafures  of  feverity  were  adopted, 
and  an  aft  of  parliament  was  palled  (25  Hen.  VIII.  c.  12.) 
which  attainted  them  of  high  treaion,  tor  a confp’racy 
againft  the  crown  and  life  of  the  king.  Accordingly  Elizabeth 
Barton,  and  five  of  her  accomplice*,  were  beheaded  at  Ty- 
burn 
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burn  in  April  IJ34*,  deluded  nun,  who  was  a fimple  and 
ignorant  woman,  having  made  a previous  acknowledge- 
ment of  her  crime  and  the  juftice  of  her  fentence.  Biog. 
Brit. 

Barton -upon- Humber,  in  Geography,  a large  rr.arkc-t-town 
in  Yarborough  hundred,  Lincoln Ihire,  England,  34  miles  from 
Lincoln,  and  167  north  from  London.  It  confilLot  feveral 
ftreets  irregularly  built,  and  has  two  large  churches.  By  an 
ancient  regifter  this  appears  to  have  been  a much  more  confi- 
derable  and  extenfive  place  than  at  prelent ; but  the  deftrudlive 
plague  which  infefted  it  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth, 
may,  in  a great  meafure,  have  eaufed  its  declenfion.  The 
molt  eafy  pafiage  to  Hull  is  from  Barton-Ferry.  The  market 
is  held  on  Monday ; and  it  has  a fair  forhorfes,  oxen,  and  lheep. 
At  Horkltow,  in  this  neighbourhood,  was  lately  difcovered  a 
curious  Roman  tefferated  pavement,  which  is  particularly 
defcribed  by  Mr.  Lyfons,  in  the  firft  part  of  “ Reliquiae 
Romanae.”  This  town  includes  412  houfes,  inhabited  by 
1709  perfons.  N.  lat.  530  40'..  W.  long.  o°  22'. 

Earton,  a townfhip  of  Orleans  county,  in  the  Hate  of 
Vermont,  America,  formerly  in  that  of  Orange,  lies  S.W.  of 
Brownington  ; 6 miles  S.W.  by  W.  from  Willoughby  lake, 
and  140  N.  eatterly  from  Bennington. 

Barton,  in  Devonflfire,  and  the  weft  of  England,  is  ufcd 
for  the  demefne  lands  of  a manor.  Alfo  for  the  manor- 
houfe.  And,  in  fome  places,  for  out-houfes,  fold-yards, 
&c. 

BARTRACH,  in  Geography,  an  ifland  in  the  bay  of 
Killala,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Moy,  about  2 miles  long, 
and  half  a mile  broad  ; 2 miles  N.E.  of  Killala. 

BARTRAMIA,  i n Botany.  See  Triumfetta. 

BARTSA,  in  Geography , a town  of  Hungary,  14  miles 
N.N.E.  of  Szeben. 

BARTSENLU,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  the 
province  of  Natolia,  32  miles  S.  of  Kutaia. 

BARTSIA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  plants  fo  named  by 
Linnaeus,  in  memory  of  his  friend  Dr.  Bartfch.  It  is  an  in- 
termediate genus  between  rhinartthus,  euphrafia,  melampy- 
rum,  and  pedicularis  ; diftinguiftied  by  its  coloured  calyx. 
Lin.  gen.  739.  Schreb.  996.  Juft.  100  Clafs,  didyna- 
mia  angiofpermia.  Gen.  Char.  Cal.  perianth  one-leafed,  tu- 
bular, permanent  ; mouth  obtufe,  two-lobed  ; lobes  emar- 
ginate,  coloured  at  the  top.  Cor.  monopetalous,  ringent ; 
upper  lip  ereft,  {lender,  entire,  longeft  ; lower,  reflex,  trifid, 
obtufe,  very  fmall.  Slam  filaments  four,  briftle-ftiaped, 
the  length  of  the  upper  lip  ; two  fomewhat  ftiorter.  An- 
thers, oblong,  approximating  under  the  top  of  the  upper  lip. 
Pijl.  germ  ovate.  Style,  filiform,  longer  than  the  ftamens. 
Stigma,  obtufe,  nodding.  Per.  capfule  ovate,  comprefled, 
acuminate,  two-celled,  two-valved  ; partition  contrary  to 
the  valves.  Seeds. . numerous,  angular,  fmall. 

Eff.  Gen,  Char.  Cal.  two-lobed,  emarginate,  coloured. 
Cor.  coloured  lefs  than  the  calyx  5 upper  lip  longeft. 
Capf.  two-celled. 

Species,  1.  B.  coccinea,  red  bartfia.  Kalm  It.  3.  too. 
Hort.  Cliff.  325.  1.  Amsen.  1.  160.  Pedicularis,  Pluk. 
Horminum,  Morris.  “ Leaves  alternate  linear,  two-toothed 
on  each  fide.”  This  is  a very  beautiful  plant,  with  a ftem 
entirely  fimple.  Leaves  divided,  crowded  towards  the  top 
into  a fpike,  having  a fingle  flower  on  each  leaf-  Calyxes 
tinged  towatds  the  tip  of  a very  deep  red,  as  are  alio  the 
trifid  braftes.  Capfule  elaftic.  The  fructification  is  not 
yet  well  afccrtained.  It  has  been  found  in  \ wginia,  Mary- 
land, and  New  York.— — — 2 B.  alpina , alpine  bartfia.  Hud!. 
With.  Smith  Eng-  Bot.  t.  361.  Flor.  Dan.  43.  Euphra- 
fia rubra,  See.  Ray  Syn.  285.  “ Leaves  oppofite,  heart- 

Ihaped,  bluntly  lerrated  ; anthers  hairy.”  Smith.  Root 
perennial,  creeping  ; ftems  from  four  to  eight  inches  high* 


erect,  fimple,  fquare,  hairy  ; leaves  oppofite,  feftile,  ovate 
or  cordate,  ferrate,  rugofe,  hairy  on  the  under  fide,  thofe 
near  the  top  coloured  : fpike  terminal,  purple,  leafy  ; calyx 
vifeid,  hairy,  purple,  its  fegments  nearly  equal,  acute  ; co- 
rolla of  a violet  purple,  thrice  as  long  as  the  calyx,  com- 
preffed,  clothed  with  glandular  vifeid  hairs  ; lower  lip  rc» 
flexed  ; anthers  prominent,  very  hairy  ; ftyle  hirfute,  pro- 
jecting beyond  the  ftamens  ; capfule  ovate,  downy,  of  two 
valves,  with  a tranfverfe  partition  arifing  from  each  ; feeds 
numerous,  angular,  fmall.  This  rare  plant  prefers  a moilt 
ftony  foil  in  alpine  fituations  ; it  has  been  found  in  Welt- 

morland,  Durham,  and  in  the  highlands  of  Scotland.- 

3.  B.  vifeofa,  yellow  vifeid  bartfia.  Hudf.  With.  Light. 
Smith.  Diekf.  D.  p.  72.  Euphrafia  major  lutea,  &c. 
Ray  Syn.  285.'  “ Leaves  fetrate,  up.permoft  alternate  ; 

flowers  diftant,  lateral.”  Root  annual,  fibrous ; ftem  about 
a foot  high,  commonly  fimple,  unlefs  very  luxuriant ; erect, 
fmooth,  downy,  leafy;  leaves  lefiile,  ovate-lanceolate,  fer- 
rate, nerved,  fcabrous,  lower  ones  only  oppofite  ; flowers 
axillary,  fubfefiile,  folitary  : calyx  tirtnilar,  hairy,  regular, 
white  at  the  bafe  ; corolla  twice  the  length  of  the  calyx, 
yellow,  divifions  of  the  lip  obtufe,  nearly  equal ; anthers 
ha-ry  ; ftyle  hairy;  capfule  ovate,  roundifh,  lough  at  the 
apex,  the  two  valves  furnifhed  with  tranfverfe  partitions  ; 
feeds  nvimeiou  ’,  very  fmali,  fubangular.  The  whole  of  this 
plant  is  vifeid  or  clammy.  It  has  been  found  in  Cornwall, 
Devonfhire,  Lancalhire,  and  in  Argylcfhire,  in  marlhy  foils, 
flowering  in  July  and  Auguft. 4.  B.  pallida,  pale-flow- 

ered bartfia.  Amsen.  2.  356.  GmeL  Sib.  3.  201.  ft.  11. 
t.  42.  “ Leaves  alternate  lanceolate,  quite  entire;  floral 

leaves  ovate,  toothed.”  Root  fibrous  ; ftem  round,  fimple, 
fomewhat  ftreaked  ; downy  towards  the  top  ; leaves  feftile, 
line:  r-lanceolate,  three-nerved,  longer  than  the  internodes  ; 
the  lower  ones  fmaller,  undivided  ; the  upper  longer,  broad- 
er, with  an  oblong  tooth  on  each  fide  ; floral  leaves  involv- 
ing the  calyxes,  not  longer  than  the  flowers,  but  broader, 
cole,  ured,  more  obtufe,  trifid  or  quinquefid  ; fpike  termi- 
nating leafy,  a little  inclining  to  one  lide  ; flowers  alternate, 
feftile;  corolla  purple  A native  of  Siberia  and  Hudfon’s  bay, 
from  whence  it  was  introduced  into  the  K-w  garden  in  1 782. 

■ 5.  B.  gymnandra,  lagotis  giauca.  Gsertn.  in  Nov  Com. 

Petrop.  14.  p.  534.  t.  18.  f.  2.  G.  boreal  s,  Pall.  It.  3, 
710.  t.  A.  f.  1.  Veronica,  Gmel.  Sib.  3.  219.  n.  33. 
“ Two-ftamened;  leaves  radical,  twofold,  petioLd  ; ftem 
moftly  two-leaved,  one-fpiked  ; fpike  linear,  obtufe  ; whorls 
brafted,  colledfed.”  Stem  four  inches  high,  fmooth,  round,, 
fimple  ; root-leaves  fucculent,  oval,  entire,  or  ferrate,  very 
fmooth  ; in  the  middle  of  the  ftem  they  are  alternate,  ovate, 
ftflile  ; fpike  of  collected  whorls ; braftes  ovale,  biueifh  ; 
calyx  comprefled,  three-toothed  ; corolla  pr.le  blue,  lower 
lip  bifid  or  tritid  ; capfule  four-toothed.  This  fpecies,  which, 
is  very  variable  in  the  fize  and  form  of  the  leav.s,  grow3 
within  the  arcftic  circle,  on  the  north  fide  of  the  frozen  rocks 

in  Kamtfchatka,  where  there  is  no  other  vegetation.- 

6.  B.  Odontites,  red bartfia.  Hudf.  268.  Smith.  Brit.  648. 
Euphrafia  odontites,  Sp.  PL  With.  Balt,  Curt.  Lond.  f.  t. 
t.  44.  ‘“Leaves  lanceolate,  ferrate,  the  upper  alternate; 
flowers  in  racemes,  inclining  to  one  fide  ; anthers  fmooth  ; 
root  fibrous,  annual/’  Stems  branched,  fquare ; leaves 
feftile,  lanceolate,  ferrate,  fcabrous,  inferior  ones  oppofite; 
racemes  terminal,  many  flowered,  leafy  ; flow  ers  all  on  the 
fame  fide  ; calyx  purple,  hairy,  fometimes  quinquefid  ; co- 
rolla rofe-coloured ; helmet  entire,  lips  cut  into  obtufe 
equal  parts  ; anthers  fmcoth  ; capfule  fomewhat  comprefled, 
hairy  ; feeds  numerous,  fmall,  ftriated.  Common  in  mea- 
dows and  paftures,  flowering  in  July  and  Auguft. 

BARTUS,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hungary,  16  mile* 
JJ.W-  of  falotaa. 

BARUCH* 
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BARUCH,  in  Scripture  Biography , was  the  for.  of  Ne- 
riah,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  the  faithful  difciple  and 
fervant  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  who  employed  him  as  his 
fecretary  or  amanuenfis.  This  prophet  having  received  or- 
ders in  the  reign  of  Jehoiachim  king  of  Judah,  whiift  he 
was  in  prifon,  to  write  all  his  prophecies  till  that  time, 
diftated  them  to  Baruch,  by  whom  they  were  read  to  the 
people  alfembled  in  the  temple  on  occafi  n of  the  feaft  of 
expiation,  B.  C.  6oJ.  Baruch  terrified  by  the  threats 
contained  in  the  roll  which  he  had  read  to  the  people,  was 
encouraged  by  an  aflurance,  that,  notwithftanding  all  the 
calamities  which  would  befal  Judah  and  Jernfalem,  he 
fhould  obtain  a deliverance.  (Jcr.  xlv.)  Archbifhop  Ufner 
and  Dr.  Prideaux  are  of  opinion,  that  this  roll  was  read  a 
fecond  time  to  the  people,  in  the  fifth  year  of  Jehoiachim, 
B.  C.  604.  ; after  which  it  was  committed  to  the  flames 
by  the  king  himfelf  ; and  the  Jews  keep  an  annual  fall 
eveu  to  this  day,  in  commemoration  of  the  burning  of 
the  roll  ; the  day  marked  for  il  in  their  calendar  is  the 
29th  day  of  Cifleu,  the  ninth  month  of  the  Jewifh  year, 
and  ccrrefpor.dmg  to  our  November.  After  the  burning 
of  this  roll,  another  was  immediately  written,  by  God’s  fpe- 
cial  command,  from  the  mouth  of  the  prophet  by  the  hand 
of  Baruch  ; and  to  this  we-re  added  many  other  words,  and 
particularly  that  prophecy  with  refpeft  to  Jehoiachim  and 
his  hcufe,  which  is  denoun  ced  againft  them  for  this  impious 
daft,  in  the  30th  and  3 id  verfes  of  the  36th  chapter  of 
Jeremiah.  In  the  fourth  year  of  Zedekiah  (B.  C.594.), 
Baruch  went  to  Babylon  with  his  brother  Seraiab,  and 
carried  thither  a written  account  of  the  prophecies  con- 
tained in  the  50th  and  51ft  chapters  of  Jeremiah,  which 
denounce  the  judgments  that  were  to  be  executed  upon 
Chaldasa  and  Babylon;, by  the  Medes  and  Perfians.  Baruch, 
having  read  thefe  prophecies  to  Jehoiachim  and  the  other 
captives,  threw  the  roll  that  contained  them  into  the  Eu- 
phrates, as  the  prophet  had  commanded  him.  Baruch  ac- 
companied Jeremiah  into  Egypt,  and  after  the  death  of  the 
prophet,  he  retired  to  Babylon,  where,  according  to  the 
rabbins,  he  died  in  the  12th  year  of  the  captivity.  The 
book  of  Baruch,  contained  in  the  Apocrypha,  is  an  epiftle 
lent,  or  feigned  to  be  fent,  by  king  Jehoiachim  and  the 
Jews  in  captivity  with  him  at  Babylon,  to  their  brethren 
that  were  itill  left  in  Judah  and  Jerufalem  ; with  an  hifto- 
vical  preface,  in  which  it  is  related,  that  Baruch  being  then 
at  Babylon,  drew  up  this  epiftle  in  the  name  of  the  king 
and  the  people,  by  their  appointment,  and  read  it  to  them 
for  their  approbation  ; and  that  a colleftion  having  been 
made,  the  epiftle  with  the  money  was  fent  to  Jerufalem. 
No  Hebrew  copy  of  this  book  is  extant ; but  there  are  three 
other  copies,  one  in  Greek  and  the  other  two  in  Sy- 
riac. The  Jews  have  not  received  this  book  into  their 
canon  ; nor  is  it  found  in  the  ancient  catalogues  of  the  fcrip- 
tures,  cited  by  the  fathers  and  the  councils.  In  the  latter 
catalogues,  it  is  annexed  to  the  book  of  Jeremiah,  and  cited 
by  fome  of  the  fathers  as  a part  of  Jeremiah.  St.  Jerome 
(Prasf.  in  Jerem.)  exprefsly  rejefts  it  out  of  the  canon  ; 
nor  does  he  tranflate  it,  becaufe  it  was  not  in  Hebrew,  nor 
received  by  the  Hebrews.  On  the  other  hand,  St.  Cyril  of 
Jerufaiem,  and  the  Laodicean  council  held  A.  D.  364, 
mention  Baruch  among  the  canonical  books  of  feripture, 
In  both  the  catalogues  which  they  have  given,  thefe  words 
occur:  “ Jeremias  cum  Baruch  Lamentationibus  et  Epif- 
tola.”  But  it  has  been  alleged,  that  by  thefe  words  they 
meant  to  exprefs  no  more  than  Jeremiah’s  prophecies  and 
lamentation;  that  by  the  epiftle,  is  meant  merely  the  epiftle 
in  the  29th  chapter  of  Jeremiah;  and  that  the  name  of 
Baruch  is  added,  only  becaufe  he  had  collefted  thefe  toge- 
ther, and  annexed  the  lalt  chapter,  which  is  fuppofed  to  be 


Baruch’s,  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah,  ending  with  the  51ft 
chapter,  as  it  is  pofitively  faid  in  the  laft  words  of  it : and 
it  mu  ft  be  acknowledged,  fays  Dr.  Prideaux,  that  as  neither 
in  St.  Cyril,  nob  in  the  Laodicean  council,  any  of  the  other 
apocryphal  books  are  named,  it  is  very  unlikely  that  by  the 
name  ol  Baruch,  in  either  of  them  fhould  be  meant  the  apo- 
cryphal book  under  this  title,  which  has  the  leaft  pretence 
of  any  of  them  to  be  canonical.  Although  the  church  of 
Rome  has  admitted  it,  and  its  authority  has  been  fanftioned, 
after  fome  hefitation  and  difficulty,  by  the  canon  of  ti  e 
council  of  Trent,  it  is  cor.figntd  by  Proteftants  to  the 
clafs  of  apocryphal  books.  Pnd.  Ccnn.  pt.  i.  b.  i.  vol.  i. 
p.  87,  &c.  Dupin’s  Eccl.  Hift.vol.  i.  p.  28. 

BARUCO,  or  Barica,  Cape,  in  Geography , is  the  weft- 
ern  point  of  Golfo  Dulce,  or  Frefh-water  bay,  and  diftant 
frem  it  about  four  leagues,  on  the  S.W.  fide  of  the  ifthmus 
of  Panama,  in  the  Northern  Pacific  ocean,  S.S.E.  from 
C;  no  Hand,  and  S.E.  from  the  gulf  of  Salinas.  N.  lat. 
8°  20'. 

BARUD,  the  name  of  feveral  fmall  places  of  Egypt, 
on  the  eaft  and  weft  fide  of  the  Nile,  lituate  not  far  from 
Manfaleut,  Siout,  and  Dendera. 

BARVER,  a town  or  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Weft, 
phalia,  and  county  of  Diepholz,  fix  miles  E.N.E.of  Die- 
pliolz. 

BARVILISKI,  a town  of  Lithuania,  in  the  palatinate 
of  Troki,  28  miles  S.W.  of  Troki. 

BARULES,  in  Church  HlJlory,  a fe ft  which  maintained 
that  the  Son  of  God  had  only  a phantom  of  a body;  that 
fouls  were  created  before  the  world,  and  that  they  lived  all 
at  one  time. 

BARUM,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the 
circle  of  Lower  Saxony,  and  principality  of  Luneburg  ; 
lO  miles  fouth  of  Luneburg. 

BARUTH,  in  Commerce,  an  Indian  meafure  containing 
17  gantans;  it  ought  to  wc-igh  about  three  pounds  and  a 
half  avoirdupois. 

Baruth,  in  Geography.  See  Bairout,  and  Bery- 
tus. 

Baruth,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Upper 
Saxony,  22  miles  S.S.E.  of  Potzdam,  and  34  N.E.  of 
W ittenberg. 

BARWICK,  Peter,  in  Biography,  of  a refpeftable  fa- 
mily of  Witherflack  in  Weftmorland,  was  at  a proper  age 
admitted  of  St.  John’s  college  in  Cambridge,  where,  in 
1642,  he  took  his  degree  of  Bachelor  in  Arts.  Quitting  that 
ferninary  during  the  troubles  which  at  that  time  dillurbed 
the  country,  he  was  entertained  at  the  houfe  of  Mr.  Sache- 
verel  of  Leictfterfhire,  as  tutor  to  his  fon.  In  1655,  he  took 
his  degree  of  Doftor  in  Medicine,  and  foon  after  was  made 
phyfician  in  ordinary  to  king  Charles  II.  ; which  occa- 
honed  him  to  come  to  London,  where  he  fcon  acquired 
conftdentble  reputation  for  his  fkill  in  his  profefficn.  He 
is  faid  to  have  excelled  particularly  in  his  treatment  of  the 
fmall-pox,  and  of  putrid  and  malignant  fevers  ; perhaps 
following  the  method  recommended  by  Sydenham  in  thole 
complaints:  but  he  has  left  no  publications  on  thefe  fub- 
jefts.  He  wrote  very  ably  in  defence  of  Harvey’s  doftrine 
of  the  circulation,  at  that  time  much  agitated  ; and  M. 
Carrera  attributes  to  him  a treatife,  publiffied  in  London, 
1671,  4to.  “ De  iis  q rte  Medicorum  Ammum  exagitant.” 
But  the  work  by  which  he  is  principally  known,  is  the 
life  of  his  brother  John  Barvvick,  late  dean  of  St.  Paul’s, 
written  in  elegant  Latin.  It  was  publifhed  in  1721,  in  large 
Svo,  by  Hilkiah  Bedford,  and  an  ehgant  portrait  of  the 
doftor,  engraved  by  Vertue,  affix'd  to  it.  Plis  defence  of 
the  “ Eikon  Bafilike,”  againft  Dr.  Walker,  which  was  writ- 
ten in  the  74th  year  of  his  age,  “ does  not  only  Ihcw,” 
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Granger  fays,  <e  the  warmth  of  his  loyalty,  but  difcovers 
not  a little  of  the  peeviflinefs  of  old  age.  ’’  He  died  Au- 
guft  1 7°5>  in  the  85th  year  of  his  age,  highly  honoured  and 
refpefted  by  all  who  knew  him.  Granger's  Biog.  Hilt,  of 
England.  Eloy.  Dift.  Hilt. 

Barwick,  John,  an  eminent  Englilh  divine  of  the  17th 
century,  and  dean  of  St.  Paul’s,  was  born  at  Wetherflack, 
a little  village  of  Weftmoreiand,  in  1612;  and  being  de- 
fined for  the  church,  he  was  font  to  fchool  at  Sedberg  in 
Yorkfhire,  where  he  manifelled  early  indications  of  genius 
and  piety.  In  1631,  he  was  admitted  into  St.  John’s  col- 
lege in  the  univerlity  of  Cambridge,  where  he  became  fo 
diftmguifhed,  that  he  was  chofen,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  to 
manage  a difpute  relating  to  the  election  of  a matter,  which 
was  heard  before  the  privy  council  ; and  by  his  conduit  in 
this  bufmefs,  he  acquired  celebrity  in  the  univerlity,  and  was 
alfo  taken  notice  of  at  court,  and  by  the  miniftry.  Plav- 
ing  taken  fevcral  degrees  at  the  univerlity,  he  bore  an  aitive 
part  in  the  civil  war,  and  made  one  of  a party  of  horfe  which 
conveyed  the  college  plate  and  a fmall  fupply  of  money  to 
Nottingham,  where  the  king  had  fet  up  his  ftandard.  He 
alfo  publithed  a trait  againlt  the  covenant,  which  was  fo  of- 
fenfive  to  perfons  in  power,  that  he, was  obliged  to  retire  to 
London,  where  he  rendered  all  the  fervice  in  his  power  to 
the  royal  caufe.  As  he  poffefled  talents  that  jutlitied  con- 
fidence, he  was  employed  on  various  occafions  of  importance 
by  the  king  and  bis  friends  ; and  he  feems  to  have  been 
fuccefsful  in  his  endeavours  to  reclaim  fome  perfons  who 
had  been  induced  to  abandon  the  caufe  to  which  he  was  de- 
voted. During  his  majefty’s  confinement  in  Caritbrook 
cattle,  Mr  Barwick  contrived  to  preferve  for  him  a tree  in- 
tercourfe  with  his  friends  ; and  he  alfo  concerted  a plan  for 
his  efcape,  which  however  did  not  fucceed.  After  the  king’s 
death,  and  when  the  royal  caufe  feemed  to  be  defperate, 
Mr.  Barwick,  though  in  a very  weak  tlate,  exerted  himfelf 
in  maintaining  a daily  correfpondence  with  the  minilters  of 
king  Charles  II.  This  office  he  was  at  length  obliged  to 
devolve,  firft  on  his  brother  Dr.  Peter  Barwick,  and  then 
on  another  of  his  brothers,  whom  he  endeavoured  to  refeue, 
at  the  hazard  of  his  own  life,  from  the  danger  to  which  he 
was  expofed  in  confequence  of  a treacherous  diicovery.  When 
Mr.  Barwick  was  threatened  with  torture  if  he  did  not  im- 
mediately difclofe  the  names  of  the  perfons  who  were  con- 
cerned with  him,  he  kept  the  fecret  with  invincible  firm- 
ntfs  ; upon  which  he  was  committed  to  the  Tower  by  an 
order  of  council,  dated  April  9th,  1650.  Plere  he  was 
confined  in  a clofe  dungeon,  and  debarred  the  ufe  of  pen, 
ink,  and  paper,  and  of  all  books  except  the  bible.  In  this 
fituation  he  remained  many  months,  during  which  his  diet 
was  herbs  or  fruit,  and  water-gruel  made  of  oatmeal 
or  barley,  with  currants  boiled  in  it,  and  fweetened  with  a 
little  fugar;  and  yet  fuch  was  the  benefit  which  hederivedfrom 
this  flender  diet,  that  though  he  wasafflifted  with  a phthifis, 
atrophy,  and  dyferafy,  when  he  was  committed,  he  teco- 
vered  beyond  all  expectation,  and  grew  plump  and  fat. 
This  faff  has  been  mentioned  by  m?.ny  phyficians,  as  a proof 
of  the  advantage  of  temperance,  even  in  the  moil  inveterate 
difeafes.  After  two  years’  confinement,  he  was  difeharged 
in  1652,  upon  giving  fecurity  to  appear  at  any  time  within  a 
twelvemonth  before  the  council  of  (late.  At  the  expira- 
tion of  the  year,  being  fatisfied  by  prelident  Bradffiaw,  who 
had  been  difmiffed  by  Cromwell,  that  neither  he  nor  his 
friends  would  be  expofed  to  any  danger  from  the  recogni- 
zance into  which  they  had  entered,  he  again  engaged  with 
ardour  in  public  bufinefs,  and  conferred  with  feveral  perfons 
whom  he  had  drawn  over  to  the  king’s  fervice,  on  various 
fchemes  for  reftoring  monarchy.  He  was  alfo  employed  in 
conducing  the  king’s  correfpondence,  which  he  aid  with 
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fecrecv  and  fuccefs  ; and  when  a reftoration  was  likely  to 
take  place,  he  was  fent  over  by  the  bifhops  to  reprefent  to 
the  king  the  ftateof  ecclefiaftical  affairs.  On  this  occafion, 
he  was  received  with  expreffions  of  cordial  elleem  by  his  ma- 
jefty,  and  appointed  one  of  his  chaplains.  Upon  his  return 
he  viiited  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge,  and  took  the  degree 
of  Doftorin  Divinity.  Upon  the  king’s  relloration  he  was 
offered  a bifhopric,  which  he  declined  accepting,  that  the 
world  might  not  imagine  that  his  extraordinary  zeal  for 
epifcopacy  was  owing  to  any  fecret  hope  he  m;ght  indulge 
of  being  made  a bifhop.  Upon  this  he  was  promoted  to  the 
deanery  ot  Durham,  with  which  he  kept  the  reftory  of 
Houghton-le-Spring,  four  miles  diftant  from  the  city.  The 
revenue  which  he  thus  acquired,  he  liberally  employed  in  re- 
pairing public  buildings,  relieving  the  poor,  and  maintaining 
hofpitality.  In  1661,  he.  took  pofftffion  of  the  deanery  of 
St.  Paul’s  ; and  by  his  intereft  with  his  majefty  he  obtained 
two  royal  grants  ; one  for  the  repair  of  the  cathedral,  to 
which  he  himfelf  coniiibuted  : and  the  other  for  fecuring 
its  privileges.  The  king  alfo  appointed  him  one  of  the  nine 
affiifants  to  the  twelve  bifhops  employed  in  the  Savoy  con- 
ference ; and  he  was  unanimoufly  chofen  by  the  clergy  in 
convocation,  their  prolocutor.  His  various  engagements 
brought  on  his  old  complaint,  which  was  aggravated  by  re- 
newed application  after  a temporary  recefs,  and  which  ter- 
minated in  his  death,  0£t.  22,  1664.  By  his  will  he  be- 
queathed the  greatefl  part  of  his  eltate  to  charitable  ufes. 
As  his  time  was  fo  much  devoted  to  political  and  public 
matters,  we  may  well  imagine  that  his  writings  were  not 
numerous  : they  conlifted  only  of  three  fermons;  the  piece 
againft  the  covenant  already  mentioned  ; and  the  life  of  the 
bifhop  of  Durham,  annexed  to  his  funeral  lermon.  Many 
of  his  letters  to  chancellor  Hyde  may  be  found  in  Thurloe’s 
Colle&ion  of  State  Papers.  Biog.  Brit. 

BARYGAZA,  in  Ancient  Geography.  See  Baroach. 

BARYGAZENUM  Promontorium,  a promontory 
of  India,  placed  by  M.  D’Anville  at  the  louth  entrance  of 
the  “ Barygazeuus  Sinus,”  or  the  prefent  guif  of  Cambaya. 

BARYPYCNI,in  Greek Mtific.  The  ancientsgavethisepi- 
thet  to  five  of  the  eight  ltable  or  fixed  rounds  of  their  dia- 
gram ; namely,  the  hypate  hypaton,  the  hypate-mefon,  the 
mefe,  the  paramefe,  and  the  nete  diezeugmenon.  Theie 
four  terms,  barypycne,  mefopycne,  oxypycne,  and  apycne 
imply  the  lower  fpifs  or  denfe  founds;  that  is  to  fay,  the 
fpifs  or  clofe  intervals,  thg  mean  of  the  fpifs,  the  acute  of 
the  fpifs,  and  the  wideft  of  the  fpifs,  meaning  in  the  Greek 
mufic  the  hypate,  the  parhvpate,  the  licanos,  and  the  nete 
of  the  tetrachords  of  the  fpifs  kind.  By  fpifs  or  clofe,  the 
intervals  of  the  femitones  in  the  chromatic  and  quarter 
tones  in  the  enharmonic,  are  implied.  See  Greek  System. 

BARYTES,  or  ponderous  earth;  terra  ponderofa  ,fch<u>cr- 
erde  Germ,  baryte,  Fr. 

The  Englifh  and  French  names  of  this  earth  are  derived 
from  the  Greek  heavy,  on  account  of  the  high  fpecific 

gravityof  the  Ponderous  Spar  or  native  fulphat  of  barytes, 
which  is  the  commoneil  form  in  which  this  earth  appears. 

§ r.  Hiftorical  notices  refpedfing  barytes. 

It  is  to  Scheele  that  Chemiftry  is  indebted  for  the  difeo- 
very  of  this  fubftance  in  1774.  In  his  valuable  effay  on 
manganefe,  he  informs  us  that  the  nitric  and  muriatic  folu- 
tions  prepared  from  the  native  black  oxyd  of  this  metal  con- 
tain befides,  an  earth  differing  from  all  thofe  hitherto  known 
by  its  itrong  affinity  for  fulphuric  acid,  &c.  In  1775  Gallm 
made  his  analyfis  of  the  ponderous  fpar,  and  found  it  to  con- 
fift  of  the  earth  newly  difeovered  by  Scheele,  and  fulphuric 
acid.  Bergman  repeated  and  confirmed  the  experiments  of 
thefe  chemifts,  and  named  the  earth  terra  penderofa.  Mor- 
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veau  propofed  the  term  barote  derived  from  the  Greek, 
which  Mr.  Kirwan  foftened  into  barytes.  In  this  appellation 
Bergman  acquiefced  ; and  it  is  now  adopted  bv  ail  except 
the  German  chemifts,  who  in  conformity  with  their  general 
cuftom  prefer  the  term  fchwererde,  which  is  a literal  tranfl  i- 
tior,  in  their  own  language  of  terra  ponderofa.  Weigleb 
and  Afzdius  contributed  to  enlarge  our  acquaintance  with 
this  fubftance  ; and  in  1793,  Dr.  Hope  pubhfhed  his  valu- 
able experiments  in  the  Edinburgh  Tranfadtions.  In  1 796, 
Klaproth  augmented  our  knowledge  by  his  mallerly  analyfis 
of  the  native  fulphats  and  carbonats  of  bar  vtes ; and  in  j 7 9 7 
Pell  tier  and  Vauquelin  gave  to  the  world  their  able  me- 
moirs, confirming  the  faffs  already  admitted  and  adding  to 
them  many  new  ones. 

§ 2.  Method  of  obtaining  pure  barytes. 

The  only  way  of  procuring  this  earth  in  a ftate  of  fuffi- 
cient  purity  for  chemical  experiment,  is  to  expofe  cryftal- 
lized  nitrat  of  barytes  in  a platina  crucible  to  a moderate  red 
heat  till  it  becomes  quite  dry  and  has  ceafed  to  give  out  any 
vapours:  the  nitric  acid  will  be  wholly  decompofed  and  vo- 
latilifed,  leaving  the  barytes  behind  in  the  form  of  a greyifh 
white  porous  mats  more  or  lefs  adherent  to  the  crucible. 
The  nitrat  of  barytes  is  obtained  either  by  diflblving  the  na- 
tive carbonat  of  barytes  in  very  dilute  nitrous  acid  ; or  by 
heating  the  native  fulphat  of  barytes  in  a clofe  crucible  with 
charcoal,  and  thus  converting  it  into  fulphuret  of  barytes  and 
then  treating  this  with  nitric  acid,  which  will  diftblve  the 
earth,  and  leave  the  fulphur  behind.  A much  more  econo- 
mical way  however  of  preparing  this  earth,  is  mentioned  by 
Dartigues.  (Ann.  de  Chimie,  vol.  qo.)  Take  fu'phac  of 
barytes,  pulverife  it  together  with  charcoal,  and  expole  it  for 
half  an  hour  to  a full  red  heat  : by  this  means  the  greater 
part  will  be  converted  into  fulphuret  of  barytes.  Pour 
boiling  water  on  the  mafs,  and  a clear  yellow  liquor  will  be 
obtained  by  filtration  : add  to  this,  carbonat  of  foda;  and  a 
copious  white  precipitate  of  carbonated  barytes,  four  times 
the  weight  of  the  foda  employed,  will  be  depofited.  This 
being  feparated  from  the  folution  of  fulphuret  of  foda  and 
walhed  repeatedly,  is  to  be  mixed  with  charcoal  and  again 
heated  for  about  half  an  hour;  the  carbonic  acid  will  be  for 
the  moll  part  converted  into  gaff-ous  oxyd  of  carbon,  and  the 
barytes  will  remam  in  a cauflic  ft  ite.  By  a ftiort  digeltion  in 
boiling  water  and  fubfequent  filtration,  a clear  fuperfaturated 
folution  of  barytes  is  obtained;  from  which,  by  evaporation 
and  gently  heating  in  a falver  crucible,  the  pure  barytes  is 
readily  obtained. 

§ 3.  Chemical  and  phyfical  properties. 

Barytes  obtained  by  the  methods  mentioned  in  the  prece- 
ding fe£tion,is  a porous  mafs  cf  a greyifh  white  colour  and  ea- 
fily  reducible  to  powder  : its  fp.  gr.  in  this  ftate  cannot  be 
afeertained  with  much  accuracy  : Fourcroy  dates  it  at  4, 
Haffenfratz  only  at  2.374.  ^ ,s  the  mod  atdive  of  the  alka- 
line earths  ; and  from  its  ready  folubdity,  has  been  arranged 
by  fi>me  modern  chemifts  among  the  proper  alkalies.  It  has 
a harfti  cauftic  tafte,  and  acts  upon  the  animal  economy  as  a 
violent  poifon.  It  is  deftitute  of  fmell.  It  changes  fyrup 
of  violets  green,  and  the  lemon  yellow  of  turmeric  to  a 
prownifh  orange. 

By  a ftrong  heat  it  becomes  harder,  denfer,  and  acquires 
i'.-ternally  a blueifh  green  tinge.  When  ftrongly  urged  by 
the  blowpipe  or  a ftream  of  oxygen  gas  upon  a piece  of 
charcoal,  it  fufes  and  is  partly  imbibed  by  the  charcoal  and 
partly  volatilized,  communicating  a yellow  colour  to  the 
flame. 

Its  affinity  for  water  is  very  confiderable.  When  expofed 
So  the  air,  it  gradually  imbibes  moifture,  fwells,  and  falls  to 
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pieces ; attra&mg  at  the  fame  time  the  carbonic  acid  of  the 
atmofphere  and  becoming  mild:  hence  the  neceffity  of  keep- 
ing it  in  dry  well-ftopped  vials.  When  fprinkled  with  a 
little  water, it  exhibits  the  fame  appearances  as  quicklime, but 
with  greater  energy;  the  mafs  becomes  white,  is  remarkably 
incrcafed  in  bulk,  and  a large  quantity  of  heat  is  evolved. 
If  ftirred  up  while  hot  with  an  additional  portion  of  water  to 
the  confidence  of  a thin  pafte,  it  affiimes,  as  it  cools,  the  ftate 
of  a folid,  made  up  of  confufed  needle-form  cryftals ; but 
this  by  expofure  to  the  air  becomes  carbonated  and  falls 
into  powder. 

Water  boiled  upon  pure  barytes,  is  capable  of  taking  up 
half  its  weight  cf  this  earth  ; the  greater  part  of  which  it 
depoftts  by  cooling,  in  {lender  delicate  cryftals  implanted 
into  each  other,  or,  by  carrying  on  the  procefs  very  ftowly, 
in  the  form  of  compreffed  hexahedral  prilms  terminated  by  a 
four-fided  pyramid,  and  of  a brilliant  fattiny  iuftre.  Thefe 
cryftals  appear  to  be  compofed  of  53  parts  of  water  and  47 
of  barytes.  By  a boiling  heat,  they  completely  liquefy ; and 
at  length  the  water  being  evaporated,  a white  powder  re- 
mains behind,  which  is  pure  barytes.  By  mere  expofure  to 
the  air  they  become  effiorefeent,  and  the  earth  is  found  to  be 
carbonated.  They  are  foluble  in  about  iyi  parts  of  water 
at  the  temperature  of  6o°.  The  fluid  that  remains  after  the 
depofition  of  the  cryftals  of  barytes  retains  of  the  earth 
in  permanent  folution,  and  is  called  barytic  water;  improperly, 
barytic.  lime  water.  This  folution  is  perfe&Iy  limpid  ar.d 
colourlefs,  has  an  acrid  tafte,  and  pofleffes  properties  very  ana- 
logous to  lime  water.  By  expofure  to  the  air,  it  becomes 
covered  with  a cruft  of  carbonated  barytes;  and  this  being  re- 
moved or  tailing  to  the  bottom,  a frefh  cruft  begins  to  be 
formed  till  the  whole  of  the  earth  is  thus  feparated  from  the 
water. 

Barytes,  like  the  other  alkaline  earths,  combines  with  all' 
the  known  acids;  and  the  barytic  falts  thus  produced  are  for 
the  mod  part  readily  cry flallizable,  and  are  diftinguifhed  by 
the  ftrong  mutual  affinity  of  their  elements;  fulphuric  acid 
in  particular  is  diflodged  by  it  from  every  other  combina- 
tion. 

Among  the  Ample  inflammables,  phofphorus  and  fulphur 
appear  to  be  the  only  ones  capable  of  uniting  with  barytes. 
If  alternate  portions  of  phofphorus  and  pure  Barytes  are  put 
into  a ftrong  glafs  tube  clofed  at  one  end  arid  expofed  to  a 
red  heat,  the  phofphorus  melts,  fublimes,  and  combines  with 
the  barytes  that  is  in  contact  with  it  into  a brown  fufible 
mafs  of  a metallic  Iuftre.  the  phofphuret  of  barytes.  This 
fub'ftance  when  breathed  upon  exhales  a ftrong  fetid  odour, 
is  luminous  in  the  dark,  changes  gradually  by  expofure  to 
the  air  into  phofphat  of  barytes,  and  immediately  decompofes 
water  giving  out  phofphorated  hydrogen  gas. 

The  affinity  between  fulphur  and  barytes  is  very  confider- 
able. Pure  barytes  digefted  in  warm  water  with  fulphur 
will  talceup  more  than  a quarter  of  its  weight  of  this  fubftance; 
being  then  evaporated  to  drynefs  and  heated  red  hot  in  a 
crucible,  the  relult  is  a reddifh  yellow  inodorous  mafs,  ful- 
phuret of  barytes.  Its  properties  have  been  very  little  exa- 
mined into,  on  account  of  the  great  eafe  with  which  it  is  de- 
compofed. Sulphuret  of  barytes  has  a remarkably  power- 
ful attra&ion  for  water,  is  very  foluble  in  this  fluid  even  when 
cold,  but  is  (till  more  fo  in  hot  water.  In  thefe  cafes, 
however,  a dccompofition  of  part  of  the  water  is  effe&ed  ; 
the  hydrogen  uniting  with  a portion  of  the  fulphur,  and 
the  oxygen  with  another  portion.  The  new  combinations 
that  take  place  in  this  procefs  are  very  interefting,  and  hav- 
ing been  ably  inveftigated  by  Berthollet,  we  (hall  treat  of 
them  fomewhat  at  length. 

When  fulphuret  of  barytes  is  thrown  into  hot  water  it 
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immediately  difiolves,  the  liquid  becomes  of  a yellow  colour 
and  exhales  a ftrong  i'mellof  fulphurated  hydrogen  ; a white 
earthy  fediment  is  depofited,  and  as  the  liquor  cools,  a con- 
iiderable  quantity  of  cryftals  either  acicular,  priftnatic,  or 
iu  plates,  make  their  appearance:  which  being  dried  by 
preffure  between  filtering  paper  become  perfectly  white. 
Thus  fulphuret  of  barytes  by  the  adion  of  water  furnifnes 
three  diftinct  produds.  i.  The  earthy  fediment  is  rege- 
nerated fulphat  of  barytes;  being  produced  by  the  oxygen 
of  the  water  combining  with  part  of  the  fulphur  into  ful- 
phuric  acid,  and  this  as  foon  as  formed  faturating  itfelf  with 
barytes.  2.  The  cryftals  are  hydrofulphuret  of  barytes,  a 
fait  remarkable  for  being  the  only  one  of  the  earthy  or  al- 
kaline hydrofulphurets  that  is  capable  of  being  cryftallized. 
It  is  very  little  alterable  by  expofure  to  the  air,  is  eafily 
foluble  in  w'ater,  and  is  decompofable  by  the  mineral  acids 
with  extrication  of  fulphurated  hydrogen  gas.  Beiides 
being  produced  in  the  decompofition  of  fulphuret  of  ba- 
rytes, it  may  be  made  in  the  dired  way  by  palling  fui- 
phurated  hydrogen  gas  through  a Woulfc’s  apparatus 
containing  barytes  diffufed  in  water.  3.  Bcfides  the  fulphat 
and  hydrofulphuret  of  barytes,  there  remains  from’the  de- 
compriition  of  the  fulphuret  of  barytes,  a yeliow  liquor, 
which,  by  the  addition  of  muriatic  acid,  gives  out  a large 
quantity  of  fulphurated  hydrogen,  and  yields  at  the  fame 
time  a copious  precipitate  of  lulphur  : hence  it  appears  to 
be  fulphuret  of  barytes,  intimately  mixed  or  more  probably 
combined  with  fulphurated  hydrogen. 

There  are  therefore  three  modes  in  which  fulphur  can 
combine  with  barytes:  the  firft  is  fimple  dry  fulphuret  of 
barytes,  incapable  of  uniting  with  water  without  decompo- 
fition  ; the  fecond  is  hydrofulphuret  of  barytes,  cryftaliiz- 
able,  foluble  in  water,  and  decompofable  by  muriatic  acid 
without  dtp  Witirig  fulphur;  the  third  is  hydrofulphurated 
fulphuret  of  barytes,  foluble  in  water,  not  cryftalbzable,  and 
when  decompofed  by  muiiatic  acid  giving  out  both  fulphur 
and  fulphurated  hydrogen. 

Barvtes,  in  confequence  of  its  alkaline  properties,  a£ts  on 
vegetable  and  animal  matter  with  great  energy ; it  forms 
infoluble  foaps  with  oils,  corrodes  and  diftolves  mufcular 
fibre,  & c. 

In  the  dry  way,  barytes  diftblves  filex  in  the  fame  manner 
as  potafh  does  : three  parts  of  barytes  and  one  of  filex  being 
intimately  mixed  and  fufed  together,  produce  a yellowifh 
green  mafs  entirely  foluble  in  nitric,  muriatic,  or  acetous 
acid;  from  which  the  filex  maybe  feparated  in  the  ufual 
way.  In  the  moilt  way  barytes  being  mixed  with  newly 
precipitated  alumine  forms  a compound  infoluble  in  water, 
but  which  is  readily  taken  up  by  an  excefs  of  barytes. 

Barytes  diftolves  certain  metallic  oxyds,  efpecialiy  thofe 
of  lead  ; but  thefe  combinations  have  not  been  much  at- 
tended to. 

Barytes  was  for  a long  time  fuppofed  to  be  a very  refrac- 
tory metallic  oxyd.  Bergman,  Lavoifier,  and  other  eminent 
chemifts  adopted  this  opinion  from  its  great  lpecific  gravity, 
from  the  greenifh  hue  that  it  communicates  by  fufion  with 
the  other  earths,  and  from  its  being  precipitable  from  its 
folutions  in  acids  by  prufliat  of  potafli.  But,  in  anfwer  to 
thefe  furtnifes,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  metals  in  propor- 
tion as  they  become  oxygenated  approach  to  the  ftate  of 
acids  ; wh-  reas  barytes  poflefles  alkaline  properties  in  a very 
eminent  degree  : and  that  prufliat  of  potafh  when  quite  pure 
does  not  precipitate  barytes;  this  appearance  being  always 
occalioned  by  the  prefence  of  fulphat  of  potafh,  with  which 
the  prufliat  is  generally  contaminated. 

Barytes  is  an  active  poifon  to  animals;  as  are  moft  of  its 
falts.  It  is  not  m de  ufe  of  in  the  large  way,  but  is  of  con- 
fiderable  importance  in  the  laboratory  as  a teft  for  lulphuric 


acid  and  an  effectual  reagent  to  feparate  this  fubftance  from 
all  its  other  combinations. 

The  order  of  the  affinities  to  which  barytes  is  fubjeft,  as 
far  as  they  have  been  inveftigated,  appears  to  be  : in  the  moift 
way? — fulphuric  acid,  oxalic,  fuccinic,  fluoric,  phofphoric, 
faccholadtic,  nitric,  muriatic,  citric,  tartareous,  arfenic,  for- 
mic, lattic,  benzoic,  acetous,  boracics  fulphureous,  carbonic, 
and  prufiic  acids,  water,  fat  oil,  lulphur,  alumine,  filex  ; in 
the  dry  way, — phofphoric  acid,  boracic,  arfenic,  fulphuric, 
fluoric,  and  muriatic  acids,  fulphur,  oxyd  of  lead,  filex,  and 
alumine. 

Gren  Syftematifches  handbuch.  Annales  de  Chimie. 
Pelletier  EfT.  Chimiques.  Fourcroy  Syft.  des  connoiff. 
Chimiques.  Thomfon’s  Chemiftry.  Pearfon  on  Chemical 
Nomenclature,  & c. 

BARYTONO,  in  Mufic.  See  Baritono. 

BARYTONUM,  from  fiagv;,  grave , and  'torn;,  accent,  iit 
the  Greek  Grammar,  denotes  a verb,  which  having  no  accent 
inark'.d  on  the  laft  fy liable,  a grave  accent  is  to  be  under- 
llood. 

BARZAURA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Afia, 
in  the  Paropamdus.  Ptolemy. 

BARZETO,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  duchy  of  Parma, 
17  miles  S.S.W.  of  Parma. 

BARZIZUS,  Christopher  De,  in  Biography,  pro- 
feffor  of  medicine  at  Padua  in  the  beginning  of  the  fixteenth 
century,  publiihed  in  1517,  “ De  Febnum  Cognitione  et 
Cura  Liber,”  4to.  Lugduni  ; “ Introdudlorium,  fiye  Janua 
ad  omne  Opus  praSicum  Medicinae,”  Augufta-Vindei,  fob 
1394,  with  other  works  of  Ids  note.  Haller.  Bib.  Med. 
Pradt. 

BARZOD,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hungary,  and  ca- 
pital of  a county  to  whicti  it  gives  name,  fcated  on  the 
Hernach,  between  Cafibvia  and  Agria. 

BAS,  James  Philip  Le,  in  Biography,  a modern  French 
artift,  flourifhed  about  the  year  1754,  by  whom  we  have 
feme  excellent  prints.  His  great  force  feems  to  lie'  ia 
landfcapes  and  fmall  figures,  which  he  executed  in  a lupe- 
rior  manner.  His  ftyle  of  engraving  is  extremely  neat;  and 
yet  lie  proves  the  freedom  of  the  etching,  and  harmonifes 
the  whole  with  the  graver  and  dry  point.  We  have  alfo  a 
variety  of  pretty  vignettes  by  this  artift  ; among  which  are 
moft  of  thole  that  adorn  the  8vo.  edition  of  Rolhn’s  Ancient 
Hiftory  in  Englifh,  pubfifhed  by  the  Knaptons  in  1754. 
Of  his  moft  efteemed  works,  the  following  may  be  enume- 
rated: viz.  “ The  Works  of  Mercv,”  a fet  of  feveral  “Dutch. 
Merry-Makings,  Fairs,  &c.”  both  from  Tenier ; “ T he  Ita- 
lian Chafe,”  and  the  “ Milk-pot,”  and  alfo  the  “ Wild 
Boar,”  from  P.  Wouvermans  ; leveral  plates  of  “ Hunting, 
8cc.”  from  Van  Falens  ; the  “ Sea  ports  of  France,”  after 
Vernet  ; the  “ Environs  de  Groningue”  and  the  “ Environs 
de  Gueldres,”  from  Ruyfdaal.  Strutt. 

Bas,  John  Le,  a furgeoii  and  accoucheur  of  confiderable 
eminence,  born  at  Orleans,  was  admitted  at  the  academy  of 
furgeor.s  of  Paris,  in  1756,  where  he  reiided.  Called  upon 
in  1764  to  give  an  opinion  as  to  the  legitimacy  of  a child 
born  ten  months  and  feventeen  days  after  the  death  of  the 
fuppofed  father,  he  decided  in  its  favour;  but  the  caufe 
being  referred  to  another  court,  the  afliftance  and  opinion 
of  Bouvart,  Ant.  Lewis,  Petit,  and  feveral  other  phyficians 
and  furgeons,  were  demanded,  who  unanimoufly  d eclarcd 
againft  the  decifion  of  Ee  Bas.  'Phis  gave  rife  to  a furious 
literary  difpute,  in  the  courfe  of  which  feveral  pamphlets 
were  written  on  each  fide.  I.e  Bas  defended  the  part  lie 
had  taken,  by  the  authority,  of  Ariftotle  and  Pliny,  fup- 
ported  by  Schenkius  and  other  modern  recorders  of  extia« 
ordinary  events,  as  well  as  by  the  riecilioiis  of  the  courts  of 
law  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  which  had  been  fometimes 
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given  in  favour  of  births  prctraded  to  even  more  than 
twelve  months,  which  Le  Bas  thinks  might,  and,  he  had 
no  doubt,  had  happened.  Bouvart  and  Louis,  on  the  con- 
trary, contending  againft  the  authority  of  thefe  pretended 
cafes  of  protracted  geftation  brought  by  their  antagonift, 
which  they  do  not  admit  to  have  been  completely  proved  in 
any  one  inftance,  fix  the  time  of  parturition  in  women  to 
nine  calendar  months  from  the  time  of  conception  ; allowing 
it  may  be  extended  beyond  that  time  ten  or  twenty  days, 
and  denying  that  in  any  one  well-authenticated  cale,  proof 
had  been  produced  of  a woman’s  being  delivered  of  a living 
child  later  than  that  period.  This  opinion  is  now,  we  be- 
lieve, univerfaliv  eftablifhed.  The  following  are  the  titles 
of  the  books  written  by  Le  Bas  on  the  fubjed : “ Queftion 
important:  Peut  on  determiner  le  terns  de  l’accouchement,” 
Paris  1764,  8vo.  “ Nouvelles  Obfervations  fur  les  naif- 
fances  tardives,”  1765,  8vo.;  wricten  in  anfwer  to  Louis, 
who  had  confuted  his  arguments,  and  denied  the  authenti- 
city of  the  cafes  brought  in  fupport  of  them.  “ Lettre  a 
M.  Bouvart,  au  fujet  de  fa  derniere  confultation,”  T765, 
8vo.  Bouvart  had  taken  the  fame  fide  with  Louis.  “ Re- 
plique  a un  ouvrage  de  M.  Bouvart,”  1767,  8vo.  This  is 
written  with  much  acrimony  ; the  lad  refource,  when  de- 
fending a bad  caufe.  Haller.  Bib.  Chirurg. 

Bas,  in  Geography , a fmall  ifiand  in  the  Englifh  channel, 
near  the  coalt  of  France,  in  the  diltrid  of  St.  Pol.  de  Leon, 
near  Penpoul,  the  harbour  of  St.  Pol ; one  French  mile  in 
length,  and  f of  a mile  in  breadth  ; difficult  and  dangerous 
of  accefs  on  account  of  the  rocks  overgrown  with  fca-weeds. 
The  eaftern  part  of  the  ifiand  is  rather  mountainous,  but 
towards  the  welt  and  north-weft  the  coalt  is  lower,  and 
well  cultivated.  The  whole  population  comprehends  about 
800  perfons,  who  inhabit  three  villages,  viz.  Porfeneve, 
Carn,  and  Goualen.  The  ifiand  is  defended  by  four  bat- 
teries and  two  forts,  with  eleven  pieces  of  cannon  and  80 
canoneers,  befides  a garrifon  of  50  men  to  guard  the 
coafts.  It  has  only  one  fpring  of  water  ; 'the  foil  is  fandy  ; 
the  men  are  all  failors,  and  the  women  cultivate  the  ground. 
The  richeft  proprietor  here  does  not  poffrfs  more  than  fix 
or  feven  cows,  of  which  there  are  only  about  200  on  the 
whole  ifiand.  Not  a fingle  tree  grows  here.  The  fea 
abounds  with  fifh.  The  inhabitants  live  together  in  fra- 
ternal concord,  and  confider  themfeives  as  members  of  one 
family.  N.  lat.  48°  50'.  W.  long.  40. 

Bas,  Point  de,  is  the  fouthern  cape  of  a bay  which  runs 
in  eaft  ward  from  Quiberon  bay  on  the  fouth  of  Vilacre  river, 
on  the  weft  coalt  of  France. 

Bas  en  Eaffel,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Upper  Loire,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in  the  diftrid 
of  Yfftngeaux;  one  league  north-weft  of  Moniftrol.  The 
place  contains  5098  and  the  canton  11,173  inhabitants; 
the  territory  includes  207--  kiiiometres  and  fix  communes. 

Bas  Relief  See  Basso  relievo. 

BASAAL,  in  Botany,  the  name  of  an  Indian  tree,  grow- 
ing about  Cochin.  Ray’s  Hilt. 

BASAG,  in  Ancient  Geography,  an  ifiand  of  the  Indian 
ocean,  near  Arabia  Felix,  according  to  Pliny. 

BASALT,  artificial,  or  black  porcelain,  a compofition 
having  nearly  the  lame  properties  with  the  natural  bafalt, 
invented  by  MefTrs.  Wedgwood  and  Bentley,  and  applied  to 
various  purpofes  in  tbeir  manufactures. 

Basalt,  in  Mineralogy.  Argilla  bafaltes , Werner;  figu- 
rate  trap  of  Kirwan. 

The  colour  of  this  mineral  is  generally  greyifli  black, 
more  rarely  blueilh  or  brownifti  black;  its  furface  is  ufualiy 
reddifh  brown,  from  a partial  decompofition.  It  is  found 
in  large  maffes,  compofiug  entire  infulated  mountains  of  a 


fomewhat  conical  form.  Of  itfelf  it  is  deftitute  of  Iuftre, 
but  not  unfrequently  contains  fiiining  particles  of  olivin  er 
bafaltic  hornblende.  Its  fracture  is  uneven,  pafting  into 
fine  fplintery,  fometimes  approaching  to  the  even  or  fiat 
conchoidal.  It  flies,  when  broken,  into  indeterminate  rather 
fharp-edged  fragments. 

The  molt  ufual  form  of  bafalt  is  that  of  columns,  ftraight 
or  carved,  perpendicular  or  inclined,  from  three  inches  to 
three  feet  in  diameter.  Thefe  pillars  are  divided  either  by 
fimple  fedions  at  right  angles  to  their  axes,  or  by  articula- 
tions formed  by  the  convex  end  of  one  piece  inferted  into 
the  concave  extremity  of  the  adjoining  one.  The  forms  of 
the  columns  are  pentangular,  hcxangular,  odangular,  rarely 
triangular  or  quadrangular.  Bafalt  alfo  fometimes  occurs 
in  tables,  or  in  globular  or  elliptical  concentric  maffes,  called 
by  the  French  bnfalte  en  boules. 

It  gives  a clear  afh-grey  ftreak,  is  almoft  hard  enough  to 
give  fire  with  fteel,  and  is  very  difficultly  broken.  It  is  ge- 
nerally opaque,  though  fometimes  (lightly  tranflucid  on  the 
edges.  It  is  remarkably  fonorous  when  ftruck  with  the 
hammer.  Sp.  gr.  according  to  Bergman,  3;  Briffon,  2.864. 
It  is  fometimes  magnetic. 

Before  the  blowpipe,  bafalt  fufes  without  addition  into  a 
black  opaque  glafs,  attractable  by  the  magnet.  When 
heated  in  a charcoal  crucible,  according  to  Klaproth,  it  fufes 
into  an  afh-grey  mafs,  of  a dull  earthy  fracture,  and  mi- 
nutely fpongy  texture,  overlaid  with  grains  of  iron:  it  lofes 
in  this  proccfs  9 per  cent,  of  its  weight.  In  a clay  crucible, 
it  fufes  into  a denfe  glafs,  opaque  in  mafs,  but  tranfparent, 
and  of  a clove-brown  colour,  in  thin  fplinters. 

Its  condiment  parts,  according  to  Bergman,  <^re; 
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The  geological  characters  of  bafalt,  and  the  various  con- 
troverfies  with  regard  to  its  origin,  and  that  of  the  other 
Rocks  of  Secondary  Trafformation,  will  be  treated  of 
at  large  in  their  proper  place.  It  will  be  fufficient  to  men- 
tion here,  that  bafalt  belongs  to  the  ftratified  mountains, 
and  that  it  very  rarely  contains  any  petrifadions.  When 
in  mafs,  it  never  inclofes  any  metallic  veins  ; and  when  it 
occurs  in  the  form  of  dykes,  in  coal  ftrata  or  metalliferous 
rocks,  it  produces  a total  feparation  of  the  ore  or  coal  on 
each  fide  of  the  dyke. 

It  is  feldom  if  ever  quite  pure,  being  generally  mixed  with 
bafaltic  hornblende,  common  hot  nblende,  and  olivin  ; more 
rarely  with  zeolite,  feltfpar,  quartz,  fchorl,  and  calcareous 
fpar.  Mica  is  fometimes  found  on  its  furface,  though  very 
feldom  penetrating  its  fubftance.  When  mingled  with  thefe 
in  confiderable  proportion,  it  is  eafily  decompofable  into  a 
remarkably  fertile  clayey  loam. 

The  north-eaft  coaft  of  Ireland  prefents  the  moft  perfed 
and  magnificent  ranges  of  bafaltic  columns  in  the  world: 
the  celebrated  Giants’  cauleway  is  an  affemblage  of 
many  thoufand  articulated  pillars  projeding  into  the  Tea,  at 
the  foot  of  a lofty  bafaltic  promontory,  exhibiting  a poly 
gonal  pavement  fomewhat  refembling  a folid  honeycomb. 
The  promontory  at  Fairhead  is  a vatft  colonade  of  upright 
bafaltic  pillars,  the  fhafts  of  which  are  250  feet  in  length. 
Scotland  alfo  contains  many  beautiful  fpecimens  of  columnar 
bafalt : the  little  ifiand  of  Staffa  in  particular  almoft  entirely 
confiits  of  bafaltic  pillars,  both  vertical  and  bending.  The 
centred  diftrid  of  Auvergne  in  France,  and  the  northern 
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parts  of  Italy  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  as  well  as  Saxony  and 
Heflia  in  Germany,  are  alfo  remarkable  for  their  bafaltic 
columns. 

Betides  the  ufe  of  bafalt  as  a material  for  building  and 
paving,  it  has  of  late  been  employed  as  an  ingredient  in  the 
manufacture  of  glafs  bottles ; it  fervts  initead  of  more  coltly 
fubftances,  and  the  glafs,  though  black  and  op?.ke,  has  the 
advantage  of  being  considerably  ftronger  than  the  common 
green  kind.  When  calcined  and  pulverzed,  bafalt  is  an  ex- 
cellent fubflitute  for  puzzolana  in  the  compofitton  of  mortar, 
to  which  it  gives  the  property  of  hardening  under  water. 
Emmerling.  Brochant.  Kirwan.  Ann.  de  Chimie. 

BASAN,  or  Basham,  in  /Indent  Geography , otherwife 
called  Batanaa , lay  north  of  the  tribes  or  Gad  and  Reu- 
ben, and  in  the  halt  tribe  of  Manaffeh,  and  was  bounded 
by  Gilead  and  the  Ammonites  on  the  eaft,  by  the  brook 
Jabbok  on  the  Couth,  by  mount  Hern  on  on  the  north,  and 
by  Jordan  on  the  weft.  Og  was  king  of  Bafnan,  when  the 
Ifraelites  conquered  it.  After  the  Babylonifh  captivity,  it 
was  fubdivided  ; fo  that  only  a part  was  called  Batanaea  or 
Bafan,  another  part  Trahonitis,  a third  Aurunitisor  Ituraea, 
and  fome  part  of  it  Gaulonitis.  It  was  a country  famous 
for  its  paflures  and  its  breed  of  large  cattle. 

BASANITEof  Kirwan,  in  Mineralogy.  See  Silice- 
ous SCHISTUS. 

Basanites,  ill  Natural  Hijlory , a name  given  by  many 
authors  to  the  touchftone,  ufed  for  trying  gold,  &c.  Pliny 
fpeaks  of  a bafanites  which  yielded  a bloody  juice,  and  was 
good  againft  difeafes  of  the  liver. 

BA SANITUS  Lapis , in  / Indent  Geography,  the  name 
of  a mountain  in  Egypt,  according  to  Ptolemy. 

BASANUS,  in  Natural  Hijlory  See  Touchstone. 

BASARA,  in  /Indent  Geography,  a town  of  Paieitine, 
in  Galilee,  20  ftadia  from  Gaba,  in  the  vicinity  of  Ptolemais. 
Jofephus. 

BASARTSCHIK,  in  Geography,  a conftderable  town  of 
Romania,  in  Turkey  of  Europe.  It  is  tolerably  well  built, 
has  broad  and  clean  ftreets  and  good  trade,  and  is  feated  on 
the  river  Maritz.  N.  lat.  40°  49'.  E.  long.  24®  3 1'. 

BASARUCO,  in  Commerce , a fmail  bafe  coin  in  the 
Eaft  Indies,  being  made  only  of  very  bad  tin.  Of  thiscoin 
there  are  two  forts,  good  and  bad  ; the  value  of  the  bafe 
fort  is  \ lower  than  that  of  the  good.  Three  bafarucos  are 
equal  to  two  rees  of  Portugal. 

BASCANIA,  in  Antiquity,  ridiculous  or  grotefque  figures 
hung  up  by  the  ancient  imiths  before  their  furnaces,  to 
divert  envy. 

BA  SCAR  A,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Africa,  in  Biledul- 
gerid.  The  foil  in  its  vicinity  is  fertile  in  grain  and  fruits, 
particularly  dates,  which  are  excellent. 

BASCHARAGE,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Forets,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in  the  diftriCt  of 
Luxembourg.  The  place  contains  838  and  the  canton 
0422  inhabitants ; the  territory  includes  245  kihometres 
and  13  communes. 

BASCINNO,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  and  province  of  Abruzzo  Ultra,  4 miles  S.S.E. 
of  Teramo. 

BASCULUMBAI,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  the 
province  of  Natolia  ; 36  miles  eaft  of  Pergamo. 

BASE,  Basis,  in  Architecture,  denotes  an  affemblage  of 
mouldings  conftituting  the  lower  part  of  a column,  of  a pier, 
or  of  apedeftal. 

* In  the  Grecian  remains  of  the  Ionic  order,  the  lower 
torus,  aftragal,  or  fillet  of  the  bafe,  refts  immediately  on  the 
upper  ftep  of  the  building  ; but  in  thofe  of  the  Corinthian 
order,  a fquare  plinth  is  added  to  the  bafe.  This  praftice  is 
obferved  in  aii  the  Roman  works,  with  the  exception  of  the 


temples  of  Vtfta  at  Tivoli  and  at  Rome;  fmail  circular  build, 
ings,  in  which  a plinth  radiating;  to  the  centre  would  have 
had  an  unfightly  diminution.  Modern  architects  have  uni* 
verfally  given  plinths  to  their  bafes  ; and  the  following  rules 
may  be  fiated  from  them  works:  the  height  of  thrir  bafts  of 
columns  to  behalf  a diameter,  thofe  of  pedeftals,  two  ninths 
of  the  height  of  the  refpeCtive  column  and  pedellal  ; the 
plinths  of  the  Tufcan  and  Doric  orders,  one  half  the  height 
of  the  bafe;  and  one  third  in  the  Ionic  and  Corinthian. 
For  the  particular  proportions  of  the  mouldings,  we  refer  to 
the  plates. 

The  Attic  or  Atticargic  Bafe  confifts  of  two  toruffes  and 
fillets,  with  an  intermediate  icotia.  (See  Plate  XVI.  of 
Architecture ; and  Plate  l -fig.  I.  from  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Olympius  at  Athens;  and  Jig.  2.  from  the  temple  of  Minerva 
Polias,  of  the  fame  place.)  This  bafe,  probably  the  mod 
ancient  of  any,  is  employed  in  all  the  Athenian  remains  of 
the  Ionic  and  Corinthian  orders ; in  Roman  antiquities,  it  rs 
frequently  uied  in  the  Corinthian  order,  and  conftantly  in  the 
Ionic  ; and  it  has  been  adopted  in  every  order  by  modern 
architects.  It  may  be  obferved  in  this  place,  that,  of  the 
Grecian  Ionic  bafes,  the  upper  torus  is  frequently  fluted. 
See  Plate  l.fig.  2.  Plate  XXVIII. 

The  Tufcan  Bafe.  The  remains  of  antiquity  do  not  fur- 
nifli  any  complete  fpecimen  of  the  Tufcan  order  ; and  mo- 
dern architects  have  accordingly  varied  in  this  order  more 
than  in  any  other  ; the  bafe,  however,  has  been  determined 
by  all  to  confift  of  a fillet  and  torus.  See  Plate  XIV.  of 
Architecture. 

The  Doric  Bafe.  It  has  been  the  praCtice  of  antiquity  to 
execute  the  Doric  order  without  a bafe.  The  maffive  ftrength 
of  this  dignified  order  required  no  additional  liability  from 
a bafe,  the  projecting  mouldings  of  which  would  have  em- 
barraffed  the  comparative  narrownefs  of  the  mono-triglyph 
intercolumniation.  But  modern  architects  having  adopted  a 
column  modelled  rather  on  Roman  than  Grecian  proportions, 
hate  for  the  molt  part,  with  great  propriety,  added  a bafe 
to  their  flender  order.  The  Doric  bafe  invented  by  Vig- 
nola (fee  Plate  \.  fg.  g.)  confifts  of  a fillet,  aftragal,  and 
torus  ; all  other  architects  have  ufed  the  Attic  bafe. 

The  Ionic  Bafe.  The  bafe  peculiar  to  this  order,  as  de« 
feribed  by  Vitruvius  (fee  Plate  I.  fg.  4.),  confifts  of  a 
torus  and  fillet  refting  upon  two  fcotias,  divided  by  altra- 
gals  and  fillets.  On  this  bafe  there  is  an  example  in  the  re- 
mains of  the  temple  of  Minerva  Polias  at  Priene.  (See 
Plate  XXVIII.)  However,  the  praCtice  cf  ancient  and 
modern  artills,  with  few  exceptions,  has  given  the  Attic 
bafe  to  this  order. 

The  Corinthian  Bafe  (fee  Plate  XXIX.)  differs  from  the 
Attic,  in  having  two  fcotias  with  aftragals  between  the  to- 
rufes.  This  bafe  is  found  in  the  Pantheon,  and  in  the  three 
columns  of  the  Campo  Vaccino.  In  the  other  Roman  and 
in  the  Grecian  antiquities  of  this  order,  the  Attic  bafe  is 
employed. 

The  Comprfte  Bafe.  The  compofite  order  has  no  pecu- 
liar bafe,  and  ufes  the  Attic  and  Corinthian  bales  indiffer- 
ently. Vitruvius.  Stuart’s  Athens.  Defgodetz  Edif.  de 
Rome.  Arch,  di  A.  Palladio.  Regola  di  J.  B.  da  V ignola. 

Base,  Rudentee , is  that  which  has  its  tores  cut  like  cables. 

Base,  in  Fortification,  denotes  the  external  fide  of  the 
polygon  ; or  that  imaginary  line  which  is  drawn  from  the 
flanked  angle  of  a baftion  to  that  which  is  oppofite  to  it. 

Ease  of  a Figure,  in  Geometry , denotes  the  loweftpart  of 
its  perimeter  : in  which  fenfe,  the  bafe  ftands  oppofedto  the 
vertex,  which  denotes  the  highelt  part. 

Base  of  a Triangle,  is  properly  the  loweft  fide,  or  that 
which  lies  parallel  to  the  horizon. 

Thus,  the  line  AB  is  the  bafe  cf  the  triangle  ABC, 
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Plate  III.  Geom.  fg.  ,38.  Not  but,  on  other  occalions, 
the  line?,  AC,  or  BC  in  the  triangle,  may  be  made  the 
bale. 

In  a right-angled  triangle,  the  bale  is  properly  that  fide 
oppofite  to  the  right  angle,  i-  e.  the  hypothenufe. 

Base  of  a foiid  Figure , is  its  lowtll  fide,  or  'hat  whereon 
it  flan  If.  Thus  the  circular  plane  DFEis  the  bafe  of  the 
cylinder  ABDE.  Plate  III  Geom.  fig.  39- 

Base  of  a conic  Section,  is  a right  line  in  the  hyperbola  and 
parabola,  formed  by  the  common  interfcdlion  of  the  fecant 
plane,  and  the  bafe  of  the  cone. 

Base,  Ahem.  See  Altern. 

Base,  in  Gunnery.  See  Cannon. 

Base,  in  Heraldry , flgmfies  the  bottom  of  the  fhield  ; and 
the  charges  thereon  are  faid  to  be  in  bafe. 

Base,  D’flhiH,  in  Optics.  See  Distinct. 

Base  of  the  Heart , in  Anatomy , denotes  the  broader  or 
upper  part  of  that  vifcus,  to  the  fides  of  which  the  two 
auricles  are  affixed.  This  is  fometimes  alfo  called  the  vertex 
or  head,  in  oppofition  towhich,  the  hffer  or  narrower 

part  is  called  apex  ovmucro,  the  point  or  tip  of  the  heart. 

Some  alfo  give  the  denomination  bafe  to  the  root  of  the  os 
hy  aides . 

Base,  or  Basis,  in  Chemjfry,  a term  -which  was  applied, 
by  the  old  chemifts,  to  deiignate  thofe  Jubilances  of  a fixed, 
inert,  psflive  nature,  which  combined  with,  and  were  ached 
upon,  by  more  volatile  or  active  menftrua.  Thus  the  alka- 
lies, earths,  and  metallic  oxyds,  which  form  compound  falts 
by  uniting  with  acids,  were  called  the  bafes  of  thefe  falt3. 
Modern  chemifts,  though  they  maintain  that  in  every  com- 
bination the  nifus  or  force  of  affinity  between  two  ingredients 
is  mutual  and  equal,  have  yet  retained  the  term,  for  the  fake 
of  preciflon,  to  exprefs  either  fpecies  or  families  of  falts, 
which  differ  with  regard  to  the  acid,  but  agree  as  to  the  al- 
kali, earth,  or  metallic  oxvd  which  they  contain.  Thus 
falts  with  a bafe  of  potafli,  include  all  thofe  fpecies  which 
are  formed  by  the  combination  of  the  various  acids  with  the 
particular  alkali  potafh.  Again,  falts  with  an  alkaline  bafe 
comprehend  the  three  families  of  falts  with  bafes  of  potafli, 
foda,  or  ammonia,  as  diftingiiilhed  from  the  other  falts 
with  earthy  or  metallic  bafes.  The  utility,  therefore,  of 
this  mode  of  expreffion  is  evident;  for  though  the  com- 
pound falts  are  ufually  divided  into  genera,  according  to 
their  acids,  as  fulphats,  nitrats,  muriats,  &c.  yet  it  is  often 
defirable  to  arrange  them  according  to  their  other  element  or 
bafe,  for  which  the  Lavoiferian  nomenclature  lias  not  parti- 
cularly provided. 

The  term  bafe  is  alfo  ufed  on  other  occafioris  as  a method 
of  denoting  fpecies ; as  when  we  fay,  fulphuric  acid  is  ccrn- 
pofed  of  oxygen  united  with  a bafe  of  fulphur  ; the  vegetable 
acids  of  oxygen  and  a compound  b;-fe  of  hydrogen  and 
carbon.  Sometimes  alfo  the  word  bafe  is  applied  in  a more 
indefinite  manner ; as  in  the  expreffion,  phofphat  of  lime  is 
the  bafe  of  animal  bone,  azot  is  the  bafe  of  mufcular  fibre  : 
where  it  means  merely  the  charadleriftic  or  principal  part. 

Base,  Engl.  Basse,  Fr.  Basso,  Ital.  in  Mufc,  the 
lowed  part  in  the  harmony  of  a mufical  compofiition.  We 
prefer  the  derivation  of  the  word  {vombafs,  Lat.  to  bade  or 
baffo  ; as  the  word  bafis  is  already  naturalized  in  the  ufe  that 
is  made  of  it  in  architefture,  the  bafe  of  a pillar.  Sir  Francis 
Bacon  ufes  it  mufically  for  a deep  or  grave  found  : “ In  pipes 
the  lower  the  note-holes  be,  and  the  further  from  the  moiith 
of  the  pipe,  the  more  bafe  founds  they  yield  ” Nat.  Hid. 
N°  178.  And  Dryden  thus  expreffes  the  firing  of  an  in- 
ftrument  that  gives  a bafe  found  : 

“ At  thy  well-fharpen’d  thumb  from  fhore  to  ftiore, 
The  trebles  fqueak  for  fear,  the  bafes  roar.’* 
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Dr.  Johnfon  fays,  bafe  is  applied  to  deep,  grave  founds; 
it  is  frequently  written  bafs,  though  the  comparative  bafer 
feems  to  require  bafe. 

The  bafe  is  the  mod  important  of  all  the  parts  of  poli- 
phonic  compofitions,  being  the  foundation  upon  which  all 
the  other  parts  are  built  ; and  it  has  long  been  a maxim 
among  muficians,  that  “ if  the  bafe  be  good,  the  harftiony 
and  modulation  are  feldom  deftdlive.” 

The  word  bafe  is  applied  to  various  purpofes  in  mufic  ; as 
bafe-viol,  principal  bafe,  continued  bafe,  ripicno  bafe.  ground 
bafe,  thorough-bafe,  &c.  moll  of  which  explain  themfelves: 
the  reft  will  be  further  noticed  in  their  places.  But  the  bafe 
to  any  common  chord  or  part  of  a chord,  calied  by  the 
Italians  baffo  principals,  and  by  the  French  baffe  fonda- 
mentale,  is  what  chiefly  belongs  to  this  article,  and  requires 
a clear  explanation  of  its  ufe. 

A principal  or  fundamental  bafe,  in  pradlice,  is  that  bafe 
which  carries  the  common  chord  of  5 , or  the  chord  of  the 
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In  the  Encyclopedic  Methodique,  there  are  rules  given  of 
M.  Suizer,  for  ar  inging  the  parts  to  a low  bafe,  which 
M.  Framery  fays  are  excellent ; yet  he  has  fomething  to  ob- 
jedl  to  every  one  of  them.  We.ihall  not  difpute  with  either 
of  thofe  able  mufical  critics,  their  rules  or  exceptions  ; we 
fear  that  both  will  be  unintelligible  to  young  compofers,  and 
that  an  experienced  compofer  will  hardly  confult  a dic- 
tionary for  the  arrangement  of  the  feveral  parts  in  his  com- 
pofitions.  All  we  lhall  recommend  to  the  young  harmonift, 
or  juvenile  organift,  is  to  accompany  low  notes  in  the  bafe 
by  wide  intervals.  In  common  chords,  when  the  bafe  is  low- 
in  the  fcale,  thirds  have  a very  growling  bad  effect,  particu- 
larly on  the  organ.  In  filling  up  the  parts  with  the  left 
hand,  when  the  right  hand  has  common  chords  or  dlvifions 
derived  from  common  chords,  the  left  hand  fhould  only  give 
the  fifth  and  eighth  to  the  bafe.  For  the  fundamental  and 
fuppofed  bafe  to  the  treble  fcale,  major,  minor,  and  chro- 
matic, fee  Counterpoint,  Composition,  Score,  Com- 
mon Chords,  and  Thorough-Base. 

Basse  Fondamentale.  The  general  acceptation  of  the 
term  bafe,  in  practical  mufic,  has  been  given  in  the  preceding 
article.  We  (hall  now  endeavour  to  trace  the  hiftory  of  the 
fundamental  bafe  in  theory;  which  Rameau  and  his  adherent* 
regard  as  a difeovery  in  mufic,  equal  to  Newton’s  dodtrine 
of  gravitation  in  aftronomy. 

The  earlieft  notice  in  England  of  the  phenomenon  upon 
which  the  fundamental  bafe  of  Rameau  has  been  built,  was 
in  the  Royal  Society,  in  a paper  written  by  Dr.  Wallis 
“ on  the  trembling  of  confonant  firings,”  Mar.  1677. 
N°  134.  p.  8,39.  Abridg.  vol.  i.  p.  606. 

“ It  hath  long  been  obferved,  that  if  a viol-firing,  or  lute- 
firing,  be  touched  with  the  bow  or  hand,  another  firing  on 
the  fame  or  another  inftrument  not  far  from  it  (if  in  uni- 
fon  to  it,  or  an  oftave,  or  the  like)  will  at  the  fame  time 
tremble  of  its  own  accord.  But  I can  now  add,  that  not 
the  whole  of  that  other  firing  doth  thus  tremble,  but  the 
feveral  parts  feverally,  according  as  they  are  unifons  to  the 
whole  or  the  parts  of  that  firing  fo  liruck.”  (Here  he 
gives  the  feveral  divifions  into  which  a firing,  when  caufed  to 
found,  divides  itfelf,  and  a delineation  of  the  forms  of  the 
feveral  confonances  on  a plate  ; but  of  thefe  we  lhall  have 
further  occafion  to  fpeak  hereafter.) 

“ This  was  fir  It  of  all  (that  I know  of)  difeovered  by- 
Mr.  William  Noble,  M.A.  of  Merton  college;  and  by  him 
{hewed  to  fome  of  our  muficians  about  three  years  fince: 
and  after  him  by  Mr.  Thomas  Pigot,  A.B.  of  Wadham 
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abllege,  without  knowing  that  Mr.  Noble  had  difcovered  it 
before.  As  we  are  now  only  proving  a claim,  we  need 
cite  no  more  cf  this  paper  ; at  the  end  of  which  another 
paper  is  referred  to  (N°  135.  p.  S79.),  which  reference 
fays:  “ Concerning  thefe  phenomena,  an  exqnilite  fr.lution 
is  gi.ven  by  Dr.  Narciffus  Marfh,  in  Dr.  Plot’s  Natural 
Hitlory  of  Oxfordfhire.” 

D’Alembert  (Elemeffs  de  Mufique)  fpeaks  of  Rameau  as 
the  difcovertr  of  the  harmonics,  as  well  as  author  of  the 
fyftem  built  upon  them.  In  the  preface  to  the  fecond  edi- 
tion of  his  Elements  of  Mufic,  in  which  he  has  abridged  and 
tnethodized  the  mufical  tradts  of  Rameau,  he  lays  ; “ it 
was  Rameau  who  firit  began  to  reduce  chaos  into  order,  and 
throw  a light  upon  the  principles  of  harmony. 

“ He  found  in  the  reionance  of  a fmgle  firing  or  founding 
body,  the  mod  probable  origin  of  harmony,  and  of  the 
pleafure  which  it  affords  us : he  developed  this  principle, 
and  (hewed  whence  the  phenomena  of  mufic  were  derived,” 
&c. 

And  Rouffeau,  Difl.  de  Muf.  art.  Harmonie,  fays,  that 
“ Pere  Merfenne  and  M.  Sauveur  having  found  that  every 
found,  though  feeming'y  a limple  unifon,  was  always  ac- 
companied by  other  founds  ltfs  dillinguifhable,  which 
formed  with  it  the  common  chord  major  ; and  M.  Rameau, 
fetting  off  from  this  experiment,  made  it  the  bails  of  his 
harmouical  fyftem,  vvipch  M.  D’Alembert  at  length  took 
the  trouble  of  explaining. to  the  public.” 

Rameau  liimfelf,  in  his  Nouveau  Syfteme  de  Mufique  ; 
publi filed  1726,  fays  “ we  have  in  our  nature  the  germ  of 
harmony  without  knowing  it.  It  is  however  tafy  to  per- 
ceive it  in  the  found  of  a ilring,  a pipe,  &c,  in  the  tone  of 
which  there  are  three  different  founds  at  once.”  In  a note 
he  adds,  “ this  exp-riment  is  cited  by  different  authors.” 
But  he  does  not  ieem  to  know  their  names.  Rameau’s 
account  feems  to  have  been  taken  from  our  Phil.  Tranf. 
quoted  above,  where  it  was  fuppofed  to  be  an  Englifh  dif- 
covery.  But  in  p.  17  of  his  treatife.he  refers  to  Merfenne’s 
Harm.  Univerfelle,  clrap.  des  Inftrumens.  p.  209.  for  the 
invention  ; but  Merfenne,  in  the  very  title  of  the  chapter 
alluded  to.  relinquifhes  all  claim  to  the  difcovery,  by  merely 
promifing  his  readers  “to  explain  many  circumftances  and 
propertiesof  motion,  natural  or  forced,  oblique  or  perpendicu- 
lar, where  the  ideas  and  experiments  of  Galileo  are  examined.” 

This  puts  it  out  of  all  doubt  who  was  the  firft  difcovertr 
of  this  mufical  phenomenon.  But  the  name  of  the  true 
claimant  does  not  feem  to  have  been  mentioned  by  any 
writer  in  England  before  the  year  1748,  when  Dr.  Smith 
firft  publifhed  his  Harmonics ; who  begins  the  firft  fe&ion  of 
that  fci'entific  work  in  the  following  manner.  “ Sound  is 
caufedby  the  vibrations  of  elaftic  bodies,  which  communicate 
the  like  vibrations  to  the  air,  and  thefe  the  like  again  to  our 
organs  of  hearing. 

“ Philofophers  are  agreed  in  this,  becaufe  founding  bodies 
communicate  tremors  to  diftant  bodies.  For  inftanee,  the 
vibrating  motion  of  a mufical  firing  puts  others  in  motion, 
whofe  tenfion  and  quantity  of  matter  difpofe  their  vibrations 
to  keep  time  with  the  pulfes  of  air  propagated  from  the 
firing  which  was  {truck.  Galileo  explains  this  phenomenon 
by  obferving,  that  a heavy  pendulum  may  be  put  in  motion 
by  the  lealt  breath  of  the  mouth,  provided  the  blafts  be 
frequently  repeated,  and  keep  time  exafrtly  with  the  vibra- 
tions of  the  pendulum  ; and  alfo  by  the  like  art  in  raifing  a 
large  bell  ; and  probably  he  was  the  firft  that  rightly  ex- 
plained that  phenomenon.” 

And  now,  having  traced  this  curious  difcovery  to  the 
fountain  head,  we  lhall  draw  all  further  information  from 
that  fource. 
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The  admirable  Galileo,  perhaps  themoft  acute  and  ufeful 
experimental  philofopher  of  any  age  or  country,  in  his  frit 
dialogue  (Optra  d 1 Galileo,  vol.  ii.  Bologna  1655),  after 
ddcuiling  the  vibratiqns  of  pendu'urrs,  which  he  firft  applied 
to  the  meafuring  of  time,  proceeds  with  his  fiends  Sagiedo, 
an  intelligent  inquirer  into  mechanical  powers,  who  aiks 
queflions  of  difficult  folution  ; and  Simplicius,  a young 
philofopher,  curious  concerning  the  caufes  of  comm  n 
effedls.  Galileo,  under  the  name  of  Salviati,  after  dife effing 
the  dodlrine  of  motion,  and  the  range  of  cannon-balls,  fays ; 

ve.ngo  ora  da  i quefiti  di  V.  S.  dir vi  qualchemio  penfiero 
fopra  alcuni  problemi  atter.enfi  alia  mufiea  ■”  and  now,  at 
your  requeft,  gentlemen,  1 fhall  give  you  my  thoughts  on  fome 
mufical  problems,  a noble  fubj  ft,  on  which  fo  many  great 
men  have  written,  and,  among  the  reft,  Ariftotle  liimfelf  ; 
concerning  which  he  has  left  us  many  curious  problems  ; 
fo  that  if  by  fuch  eafy  and  intelligible  experiments  I 
lhall  be  able  to  account  for  the  wonderful  phenomena  of 
found,  I may  perhaps  hope  that  my  reflections  would 
amufe  you.  « 

“ Sagredo.  They  will  not  only  amufe  me,  hut  are  what 
I moll  particular  wifh  for,  being  extremely  delighted  with 
all  mufical  inftruments;  and  though  I bellowed  much  medi- 
tation on  harmouical  confonances,  I have  always  remained 
perplexed  and  unable  to  account  for  one  of  thefe  intervals 
pleafing  me  more  than  another.  For  fome  not  only  give 
me  no  pleafure,  but  are  extremely  offenlive  to  my  ear  ; and 
that  common  problem  of  two  firings  tuned  in  unifon,  when 
one  of  them  is  caufed  to  found,  the  other  not  only  vibrates 
but  actually  founds,  I Hill  am  unable  to  folve  ; nor  do  I 
clearly  underhand  the  forms  of  confonances,  or  many  other 
particulars  concerning  them.” 

“ Salviati.  Let  us  try  whether  from  our  dadlrine  of 
pendulums  we  cannot  acquire  fome  information  concerning 
thefe  difficulties.  And  as  to  the  firft  doubt,  which  is,  whether 
it  be  true  that  the  fame  pendulum  performs  all  its  ofeiilations, 
whether  its  fwing  be  the  greateft,  the  mean,  or  the  kaft, 
exadlly  in  equal  times  ? I fhall  depend  on  what  our  profeffor 
told  us,  who  has  clearly  demon  (Irated  that  a pendulum 
fubtending  any  arcs  whatever,  paffes  them  all  in  equal  times, 
i.  e.  whether  of  1800,  or  60,  10,  2,  A a degree,  or  of  four 
minutes,  fuppoling  them  all  to  terminate  in  the  loweft  point, 
which  touches  the  horizontal  plane — ail  is  performed  in 
equal  times.”  This  accounts  for  the  tone  of  a firing  not 
finking  or  changing  as  the  vibrations  become  more  feeble  I 
Here  too  he  gives  the  ratio  of  vibrations  ; and  afterwards 
the  hiftcry  of  his  difeovering  in  a church,  from  the  fwing  of 
a lamp,  the  laws  of  a pendulum,  and  that  all  its  ofeiilations 
were  ifochronous.  This  dodlrine  he  applied  to  the  vibrations 
of  mufical  ftrings,  upon  the  number  of  which  the  gravity 
and  acntenels  of  founds  more  depend  than  on  their  length, 
tenfion,  or  thicknefs.  It  feems  as  if  few  difeoveries  had  been 
made  in  the  philofophy  of  iound  fince  this  dialogue  was 
written.  Galileo  has  demonftrated  that  if  a firing  founding 
C,  for  example,  be  divided  by  a moveable  bridge  into  half, 
each  half  would  be  an  odtave  to  the  whole;  if  divided  into 
three  parts,  each  would  be  a fifth  to  the  oftave;  divided  into 
four  parts,  each  would  be  a fifteenth  or  double  edlave  to 
the  whole;  if  into  five  parts,  each  would  be  a major  feve-n- 
teenth  (commonly  called  a tierce  or  fharp  third)  to  the 
fifteenth  or  double  odtave. 

Though  thefe  divifions  are  the  fame  as  the  ratios  aferibed 
to  Pythagoras,  and  thofe  of  Euclid  in  the  fedtion  of  the 
canon;  and  though  long  before  Galileo’s  time,  the  chorus  of 
a full  organ  had  been  conltrudted  on  the  principle  of  the  har- 
monics to  a fundamental  bafe,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but 
that  this  great  philofopher  firft  caught  nature  in  the  fadt  of 
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producing  invifibly,  and  without  human  aid,  the  fweeteft 
chord  in  the  whole  fyftem  of  harmony. 

Here  all  the  phenomena  are  reprefer.ted  and  explained,  of 
kindred  firings  being  caul'ed  to  tremble  and  found  merely 
by  the  tremors  occafioned  in  the  medium  by  the  tone  of  a 
neighbouring  firing  or  founding  body. 

Here  too  the  theory  of  tuning  firings,  not  only  by 
teniion  but  by  weights,  is  explained ; from  which  proportions, 
doubtlefs,  the  lyrichord  of  Plenius  was  tuned  by  weights 
inftead  of  tenfion,  fome  fifty  years  ago. 

Having  juftly  reftored  to  Galileo  the  difcoveryrof  the 
harmonic  proportions  into  which  every  {ingle  firing  and 
founding  body  divides  itfelf  when  caufed  to  found,  it  feems 
unneceffary  further  to  explain  this  phenomenon  here.  We 
ft  all  therefore  proceed  to  the  fyllem  built  on  this  foundation 
by  Rameau,  under  the  title  of  Basse  Fundamentals  ; concern- 
ing which,  not  only  the  author,  but  the  French  nation,  have 
gloried  as  much  as  if  he  had  difeovered  3nd  conquered  a 
new  world  in  the  celeftial  regions  of  harmony. 

Bas" e Fnndamentale,  or  Fundamental  Bafe , was  firft 
formed  into  a fyftem  by  Rameau,  and  though  the  Italians 
meant  the  fame  thing  by  baffo  principale,  fo  early  as  the 
time  of  Zarlino,  it  was  not  fo  clearly  explained;  nor  were 


its  derivation  or  derivatives,  from  a phyfical  experiment,  then 
generally  known  in  Italy. 

The  natural  harmony  or  common  chord  to  every  bafe, 
confifts  of  the  third,  fifth,  and  eighth  above  the  bafe;  or 
their  odlaves,  which  the  Germans  call  the  triad : or  rather 
the  unifon,  or  any  given  found,  with  its  third  and  fifth,  con- 
ftitute  their  triad,  without  the  odlave.  If  inftead  of  the  fun- 
damental or  lowed  found  (which  Rameau  calls  the  gene- 
rator) the  bafe  takes  the  third  or  fifth  of  that  chord  inftead 
of  the  lower  found  or  principal  bafe,  the  harmony  is  faid  to 
be  inverted  ; and  the  lowed;  part,  carrying  the  chord  of  the 
fixth,  or  l,  is  called  the  fuppofed  bafe,  and  fometimes  the 
baffo  continuo.  (Sec  Supposed  Bafe,  and  ViAsso-Continuo.J 
If  any  found  is  added  to  the  common  chord,  except  the 
feventh,  the  bafe  is  no  longer  fundamental. 

The  fundamental  bafe  (lion Id  move  by  confonant  intervals; 
as  3d,  4th,  5th,  or  6th:  never  rifing  or  falling  one  note  or 
degree  with  perfect  and  fimilar  harmony  to  both;  as  it  would 
occafion  a violation  of  the  rule  againft.  ^ths  and  8ths  in 
fucceffion,  and  preclude  all  relation  and  connexion  of  chord 
to  chord.  Common  chords  may  be  given  to  the  following 
fundamental  bafes  in  fucceffion. 
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In  a regular  afeent  or  defeent  of  the  fcale  in  modern  har- 
mony, the  rule  for  accompanying  the  oclave  (fee  Regle  de 
L’Octave)  allows  only  common  chords  to  the  key  note 
and  the  5th  of  the  key;  which  are  confequently  fundamental 


bafes : the  chords  of  the  6th  and  ®th  are  given  to  the  reft. 

Rameau  (Traite  de  l’Harmonie,  p.  190.)  has  made  all 
the  following  bafes  fundamental,  by  accompanying  them 
with  common  chords. 


By  contrary  motion,  however,  the  principal  bafe  may 
have,  and  often  has  had,  common  chords  with  good  efFeft, 
when  afeending  diatonically. 
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And  if  the  feventh  were  added  to  many  of  thefe  chord?, 
they  would  be  ftill  more  interefting,  without  diverting  the 
bafe  of  the  title  of  fundamental. 


Of  all  the  experiments  that  have  been  made  in  phyfical 
harmony,  there  has  been  no  fatisfaftory  origin  fouud  of 
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minor  modes,  or  keys  with  flat3ds.  From  whatever  grave 
found  the  harmonies  have  been  obferved  to.  arife,  they  are 
all  component  parts  of  major  chords,  or  keys  with  (harp  3ds. 
In  Rameau’s  Generation  harmonique,  chap.  xii.  origine  du 
mode  mineur,  where  we  expected  all  would  be  cleared  up, 
we  found  his  derivation  of  this  mode  more  perplexed  and 
perplexing  than  any  part  of  his  book.  He  tells  us  that  we 
are  to  find  indications  given  by  nature  of  the  minor  mode 
below  the  principal  found,  which  caufes  the  12th  and  major 
17th  below  it  to  vibrate  though  not  to  found.  And  M. 
D’Alembert  in  the  firft  edition  of  his  “ Elements”  feems 
fatisfied  with  this  folution.  When,  after  telling  us  that  the 
1 2th  and  17th  major  are  produced  by  every  found  immedi- 
ately after  it  has  been  heard  in  its  totality;  that  is,  the 
tone  of  the  whole  firing  or  founding  body.  That  the  12th 
and  1 7th  arifing  from  this  firing  or  principal  found,  are 
called  its  harmonics,  and  form,  when  approximated  for  the 
convenience  of  the  hand,  the  common  chord  major  or  triad 
of  unifon  3d  and  5th.  But  to  acquire  a natural  origin  of  the 
minor  mode,  if  we  tune  the  12th  and  major  17th  below  any 
found,  below  C for  example,  which  will  be  an  oclave  below 
the  5th  and  a double  oclave  below  the  inferior  major  3d, 
to  C,  we  fhall  find  when  C is  ftruck,  that  its  lower  12th  and 

major  17th  will  vibrate  but  not  found -Zl- 8T  ^ But 
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this  origin  neither  fatis/ied  theories  nor  pra&ical  muficians. 
And  in  M.  D’A’embert’s  fecond  edition  of  his  “ Elements” 
he  changed  his  ground,  and  inftead  of  the  chord  minor  of  F, 


he  adopted  that  of  C : 


in  which  G is  an 


harmonic  of  C as  well  as  of  Eb-  But  this  folution  of  the 
difficulty,  fetched  from  far,  and  by  no  means  fatisfaftory, 
was  changed  in  the  article  Fundamental  of  the  yth  volume 
of  the  Encyclopedic,  to  ACE,  without  fucceeding  in  prov- 
ing it  to  be  the  work  of  nature. 

The  able  Feytou,  in  the  new  Encycl.  methodique,  fays, 
that  F is  the  fundamental  bafe  of  A minor.  But  though 
among  the  harmonics  of  a fmgle  bafe  note  there  is,  at  the 
top  of  the  chord,  a found  fomething  rtfembling  a 7th,  it  is 
not  a major  7th  ; nor  can  F,  or  any  grave  found,  produce  a 
major  7th.  All  the  harmonics  produced  by  F,  are  the  fol- 
lowing, and  in  die  following  arithmetic  order: 

1 8 12  15  17  J9  21  22. 

Ffc  fa  cebf- 
1234567  8. 

A major  7th  may  be  joined  to  the  common  chord  of  F 
in  pradice,  without  taking  from  it  tht  title  of  fundamental; 
but  it  is  not  one  of  its  harmonics  ; ergo,  F is  not  the  funda- 
mental bafe  to  A minor.  Ner  does  nature  give  any  indica- 
tion of  a minor  chord  either  in  the  harmonics,  or  3d  found 
produced  by  two  trebles.  See  Terza  Suona. 

Base-Viol.  This  inflrument  is  now  often  confounded 
with  the  violoncello,  though  not  of  the  fame  kind.  In  the 
i 7th  century  every  mufical  family  had  a chef!  of  viols  ; all 
with  fix  firings,  and  the  finger-board  fretted.  The  bafe-viol 
was  the  iargdl  of  thefe  inflruments,  and  called  in  England 
the  iix-flringed  bafe;  but  in  Italy,  viol  da  gamba,  on  ac- 
count of  its  relting  on  the  leg  of  the  performer.  The  tenor 
viol,  the  next  in  fize  of  that  clufs,  is  called  viol  da  braccia, 
from  its  reding  on  the  arm  or  fhoulder  when  played  on. 
The  fmalleil  and  highefl  of  thefe  inllruments  is  called  the 
treble  viol. 

A complete  cheft  of  viols  contained  eight  inflruments ; two 
fu  ll  trebles,  two  fecond  trebles,  two  tenors,  and  two  bafes  ; 
all  fining  and  tuned  alike,  by  4ths  and  ^ds,  and  the  necks 
fretted.  The  accordatura  of  the  open  firings  is  as  follows. 
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From  the  time  of  queen  Elizabeth  ti'l  that  of  Charles 
II , in  all  private  concerts  (we  had  none  that  were  pub- 
lic then)  thefe,  except  the  common  flute,  were  the  only 
inflruments  that  were  admitted  into  a gentleman’s  houfe ; 
and  indeed  from  the  feeblenefs  of  the  tone  they  may  very 
properly  be  calltd  flromenti  da  camera,  chamber  inftru- 
ments.  At  firft,  where  voices  could  not  be  procured,  the 
ftveral  parts  of  full  anthems,  fervices,  and  other  choral  mu« 
VoL.JII. 


fic  were  adapted  to  viols.  The  firft  mufic  that  was  com- 
pofed  exprefsly  for  them  was  fantafias  ; the  take  for  which 
was  brought  from  Italy  previous  to  fonatas  and  concertos. 

I he  paffages  given  to  thefe  viols,  at  this  time,  difeover 
no  kind  of  knowledge  of  the  expreffive  power  of  the  bow; 
and  even  Orl.  Gibbons,  who  compofed  fo  well  for  voices 
in  the  church,  feems  very  little  fuperior  to  his  cotempo- 
raries in  his  productions  for  inflruments.  Indeed,  his  ma- 
drigals of  five  parts,  as  well  as  tkofe  of  many  others,  are 
faid  in  the  title  page  to  be  apt  for  viols  and  voices;  a, 
proof  that  with  us,  as  well  as  the  ancient  Greeks  and 
ether  nations,  there  was  at  firft  no  mufic  exprefsly  com- 
pofed  for  inflruments  ; confequently,  the  powers  of  thefe. 
inflruments  mufl  have  been  circumfcribec! ; and  when  this 
mufic  was  merely  played,  without  the  afliltance  of  human 
voices  and  of  poetry,  capable  of  no  great  effects.  The 
fubjeds  of  Orlando  Gibbons’  madrigals  are  fo  finiple  and 
unmarked,  that  if  they  were  now  to  be  executed  by  in  - 
flrumCnts  alone,  they  would  afford  very  little  pleafure  to 
the  greatdl  friends  of  his  productions  and  thofe  of  the 
fame  period.  At  the  time  they  were  publifhed,  however, 
there  was  nothing  better  with  which  to  compare  them ; 
and  the  befl  mufic  which  good  ears  can  obtain,  is  always 
delightful  till  better  is  produced.  Air,  accent,  grace,  and 
expreffion,  were  now  equally  unknown  to  the  compofer, 
performer,  and  hearer ; and  whatever  notes  of  one  inftru- 
ment  were  in  harmony  with  another  were  welcome  to  the 
player,  provided  he  found  himfelf  honoured  from  time  to 
time  with  a (hare  of  the  fubjeft,  or  principal  melody  ; 
which  happening  more  frequently  in  canons  and  fugues 
than  in  any  other  fpecies  of  compolition,  contributed  to 
keep  them  fo  long  in  favour  with  performers  of  limited 
powers,  however  tirefome  they  may  have  been  to  the 
bearers  when  con  (traded  on  dull  and  barren  themes.  See 
Fantasia,  Sonata,  and  Concerto. 

Base,  in  Law. — Bafe  ejlate  is  that  eflate  which  bafe 
tenants  have  in  their  lands. — Bafe  fee  denotes  a tenure  in  fee 
at  the  will  of  the  lord  ; by  which  it  ftands  diflinguifhed 
from  focage,  or  free  tenure.  (See  Fee.) — Bafe  court,  is  any 
court  not  of  record.  Such,  e.  gr.  is  the  court-baron. — Bafe 
tenure , laffa  tenura,  denotes  holding  by  villenage,  or  other 
cultomary  fervice  ; as  diltinguifhed  from  the  higher  tenures 
in  capite,  or  the  military  fervice. 

Base  rochet , refeda , in  Botany.  See  Reseda. 

Base  Knights,  has  chevaliers,  denote  the  inferior  order  of 
knights  as  diflinguifhed  from  barons  and  bannerets,  who 
were  the  chief  or  fuperior  knights. 

Base  Point,  in  Heraldry.  See  Point,  and  Escutcheon. 

Base  Ring  of  a Cannon , is  the  great  ring  next  behind  the 
touch-hole. 

BASEDOW,  John  Bernard,  in  Biography,  was  bom 
at  Hamburgh  in  1723  ; and  though  the  early  part  of  his 
education  was  negleded  by  reafon  of  the  feverity  of  his 
father,  which  obliged  him  to  abfeond,  and  to  live  almoft  a 
year  as  a domeftic  with  a land  furveyor  at  Holflein,  he  af- 
terwards returned  to  his  native  place,  and  fuccefsfully  pur- 
fued  his  fludies  in  the  Gymnafium  from  the  year  1741  to 
1744,  under  profeffor  Reimarus.  Here  his  proficiency 
was  fuch,  that  he -was  enabled  to  fubfift  at  the  age  of  16 
years,  independently  of  his  parents.  As  it  was  his  father’s 
ambition  to  make  his  fan  a clergyman,  he  went  to  Leipfic 
in  1744  for  the  purpofe  of  fludying  theology.  Here  he  con- 
tinued two  years,  and  attended  the  ledures  of  profeffor 
Crufius.  Thefe  ledures  and  the  writings  of  Wolff,  which 
he  alfo  perufed,  unfettled  his  mind  with  refped  to  many 
dodrines  which  he  had  imbibed,  and  excited  fome  doubts 
in  his  mind  concerning  the  truth  of  the  Chriftian  revelation; 
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but  by  further  examination  of  this  interefting  controverfy, 
he  became  a firm  believer  of  the  truth  of  the  divine  million 
of  Chrift,  though  he  denied  many  of  thofe  doctrines  which 
fome  Chrillians  deem  to  be  effential  articles  of  the  Chriitian 
faith.  In  1749,  he  was  appointed  private  tutor  to  the  fon 
of  a gentleman  in  Holftein;  in  this  fituation  he  had  an  op- 
portunity of  fubmitting  to  the  teft  of  experience  the  plan  of 
an  improved  method  of  education,  which  he  had  for  fome 
time  held  in  contemplation.  Trie  attempt  fucceeded  to  his 
wifhes ; and  though  his  pupil  was  only  feven  years  of  age, 
when  he  undertook  the  charge  of  him,  he  was  able  in  the 
fpace  of  three  years  not  only  to  read  Latin  authors,  but  to 
tranllate  from  the  German  into  that  language,  and  to  fpeak 
and  write  it  with  a degree  of  fluency.  He  had  a!fo  made 
eonfiderable  progrefsin  the  principles  of  religion  and  morals, 
in  hiftory,  geography,  and  arithmetic.  This  fuccefs  advanced 
his  reputation;  lo  that  in  1752  he  was  admitted  to  the 
degree  of  mailer  of  arts  at  Kiel,  and  in  the  following  year 
he  was  chofen  profelfor  of  moral  philofophy  and  the  belles 
lettres  in  the  academy  at  Soroe  in  Denmark.  Here  he  pub- 
lilhed  feveral  works,  which  were  well  received  ; particularly 
his  “ Practical  Morality  for  all  conditions,”  containing  hints 
of  his  improved  plan  of  fchool  education.  His  ledlures 
on  morality  and  religion  were  much  frequented  ; but  as  he 
fpoke  with  freedom  on  fome  points  of  theology  that  were 
generally  received,  he  was  removed  by  the  Danilh  court  to 
the  gymnafium  at  Altona,  and  allowed  the  falary  which  he 
had  enjoyed  as  profcffor.  In  the  40th  year  of  his  age  he 
began,  in  oppofition  to  the  advice  and  remonllrance  of  his 
friends,  to  attack  publicly  many  received  tenets  of  the  church, 
and  he  pubiifhed  his  “ Philalethy,”  in  which  he  fuggells 
doubts  concerning  the  eternity  of  future  punifhment ; his 
41  Methodical  Inftrudlion  in  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion,” 
in  which  he  avows  his  diiTent  from  the  common  doctrine 
concerning  Jcfus  Chrift,  the  Holy  Gholi,  infpiration,  bap- 
tifm,  the  Lord’s  fupper,  & c. ; his  “ Theoretic  Syftem  of 
Sound  Reafon  ;”  and  fome  other  works  of  a fimilar  kind. 
In  confequence  of  thefe  publications  he  was  reprefented  by 
Gotze,  Winkler,  and  Zimmermann,  clergymen  of  Hamburgh, 
as  holding  opinions  hoftile  to  revelation,  as  a man  void  of 
principle,  and  as  an  enemy  to  religion.  The  populace  hke- 
wife  were  incenfed,  and  threatened  to  ftone  him.  He  was 
preferved,  however,  from  becoming  a viftim  to  intolerance, 
by  the  protection  of  count  Bernltorf  and  fome  other  friends 
at  Copenhagen.  In  thefe  circumftances  he  directed  his  at- 
tention to  an  improvement  of  the  ufual  method  of  fchool- 
edueation  ; and  for  his  encouragement  in  the  profecution  of 
it,  he  waR  releafed  by  the  Danilh  court  from  attendance  at 
the  gymnafium  of  Altona,  and  allowed  a penfion  of  800 
dollars.  Having  folicited  and  obtained  eonfiderable  fub- 
feriptions,  he  pubiifhed  in  1769  the  heads  of  his  “ Elemen- 
tary Book;”  which  he  fubmitted  to  the  infpeftion  of  many 
rcfpeClable  and  learned  friends,  by  whom  it  was  approved, 
In  1771,  the  funs  which  he  had  colleded  amounted  to 
15,000  rix-dollars;  of  which  a thoufand  had  been  contri- 
buted by  the  emprefs  of  Ruflia,  who  read  his  plan  and  in- 
vited him  to  Peterfburgh.  Although  he  met  with  fome  op- 
pofition, he  obtained  very  eonfiderable  encouragement ; and 
he  was  invited  by  the  prince  of  Deffau,  with  the  promife  of 
a penfion  of  1 100  rix-dollars,  to  eftablifh  the  fchool  which 
he  had  projected  in  his  territories.  Accordingly,  he  removed 
to  Deffau,  which  afterwards  became  the  chief  place  of  his 
rtfidence.  Having  pubiifhed  feveral  detached  parts  of  his 
work,  he  determined  in  177210  continue  it.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  pubiifhed  the  principles  of  “ Arithmetic  and 
the  Mathematics,”  and  in  1774  his  grand  treatife  in  four 
volumes,  with  xco  copper-plates,  under  the  title  of  “ Ele- 


mentary Work,”  by  way  of  diftindlion  from  his  “ Element 
tary  Book”  wh'ch  he  had  pubiifhed  in  1770.  This  publi- 
cation was  favourably  received,  and  was  foon  tranflated  into 
Latin  and  into  French.  As  he  had  bellowed  fix  years’  la- 
bour on  the  completion  of  this  Work,  his  health  declined; 
and  in  this  date  he  wrote  his  “ Legacy  for  the  Confcience,” 
being  a work  on  the  principles  of  natural  and  revealed  re- 
ligion. The  prince  of  Deffau,  having  permitted  him  to 
ellablifh  his  fchool  in  any  place  which  he  found  moll  con- 
venient, he  travelled  to  Frankfort  on  the  Mayne  ; and  on 
his  51ft  birth-day,  he  determined  to  put  his  plan  in  execu- 
tion, and,  on  account  of  its  humane  object,  to  give  his  fe- 
minary  the  name  of  the  “ Phi’anthropioum.”  “ This  fchool 
was  intended  to  be  a feminarv  for  rearing  up  young  teachers 
and  profeffors,  and  a pattern  for  ail  the  other  icbools  of 
Germany.  The  children  of  wealthy  parents  were  to  be 
admitted  for  the  fum  of  250  rix  dollars  per  annum  ; all  the 
former  errors  in  education  were  to  be  carefully  guarded 
againfl;  and  the  children  of  poor  people  were  to  be  educa- 
ted in  it  a’.fo,  either  to  render  them  fit  for  becoming  teachers 
themfelves  in  fchools  of  lower  rank,  or  for  being  ufeful 
fervants  in  refpetftable  families.”  At  Deffau,  whither  Bale- 
dow  returned  from  Frankfort,  on  the  27th  of  December 
1774,  the  6th  birth-day  of  the  hereditary  prince  of  Deffau, 
he  opened  his  “ Philanthropinum,”  appointing  Wolke  as 
head  mailer,  and  undertaking  the  direitron  of  it  for  feven 
years,  promifing  to  read  lcClures,  and  to  give  a few  hoursi” 
inflruftion  daily  to  the  pupils  without  any  emolument. 
The  plan,  however,  was  not  encouraged  agreeably  to  Bafe- 
dow’s  expectations,  and  he  therefore  relinquifhed  it.  His 
difappointment  and  other  circumftances  led  him  to  feek  re- 
lief from  drinking,  by  which  he  impaired  his  health  and  in- 
jured his  reputation.  In  the  melancholy  per  od  that  elapfed 
from  1778  to  1783,  he  employed  himfelf  in  examining  the 
naru-e  of  pure  Chriftianity ; ana  whatever  may  be  thought 
of  his  peculiar  opinions  with  regard  to  fome  of  its  doctrines, 
he  appears  to  have  been  a friend  to  truth,  and  a zealous  ad- 
vocate for  religion  and  virtue.  In  1785  he  pubiifhed  a plan 
by  which  children  might  be  more  eaflly  taught  to  read,  and 
dillributed  ^oo  copies  of  it  in  various  fchools.  His  plan  was 
introduced  by  himfelf  in  two  fchools  at  Magdeburg,  and  it 
fucceeded  to  his  wifhes.  Having  experienced  great* friend- 
fhip  at  Magdeburg,  he  removed  to  this  city  towards  the 
clofe  of  his  iife,  and  died  there  in  1790  in  the  67th  year  of 
his  age.  Bafedow  is  reprelented  by  his  biographers  as  a 
man  of  acute  judgment  and  ptnetration.  and  poffeffed  of 
great  fenfibili  ty  and  a lively  imagination.  His  works,  which 
relate  chiefly  to  religious  fubjects  or  to  education,  amount 
to  upwards  of  50  different  treatih s.  Beytraga  zur  Labers 
gefehichle,  &c.  or  Biographical  Anecdotes  of  Joh.  Beruh. 
Bafedow,  taken  from  his  own  works,  and  from  other  authen- 
tic fources,  8vo.  , Magdeburg,  1791. 

BASELECE  in  Geography,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples  and  province  of  Capitanata,  7 mile* 
S.S.W.  of  Volturara. 

EASELS,  Bas.hlli,  in  our  Old  Writers,  a kind  of  coiii 
abohftied  by  king  Henry  II.  1158. 

BASELLA,  in  Botany.  Lin.  gen.  382.  Reich.  413, 
Schreb.  520.  Juff.  84.  Gaertn.  t.  126.  Clafs  and  order, 
pentandria  trigynia.  Nat.  Order  of  Holoracea  ; Atripllces  Juff. 
Gen.  Char.  Calyx  none.  Cor.  feven-clcft,  pitcher  (baptd  ; 
two  outer  divifions  broader,  one  within  the  reft,  converging 
above,  flefhy  at  the  bale.  Stam.  filaments  five,  tubulate, 
equal,  fallened  to  the  corolla,  and  fhorter  than  it  ; anthers 
roundifh.  Pi/l.  germ  fuperior,  fubglobular ; ilyles  three, 
filiform,  of  trie  length  of  the  ftamem ; ftigmas  oblong, 
oa  one  fide  of  the  tops  of  the  ftyJes.  Per.  corolla  per- 
manent* 
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■aianent,  clofed,  fkfhy,  counterfeiting  a berry.  Seed,  Angle, 
-roundifh. 

Eft.  Char.  Cal.  none.  Cor.  feven-ckft  ; two  oppofite 
divilions  (hotter,  at  lengtli  berried.  Seed,  one. 

Species,  I.  B.  rubra , red  Malabar  night-fhade,  cufcuta 
Lin.  hort.  Cliff.  39.  Gandola  rubra.  Rumph.  Atnb.  t.  154. 
f.  2.  “ Leaves  flat  ; peduncles  Ample.”  It  has  thick, 

Wrong,  fucculeht  Walks  and  leaves,  of  a deep  purple  c lour; 
climbing  to  the  height  of  eight  or  ten  feet,  and  producing 
many  fide-branches ; in  the  bark-flove  living  through  the 
winter,  and  producing  great  quantities  of  flowers  and  feeds. 
The  fruit  is  a fort  of  fpurious  berry,  of  a very  dark  red 
cob  ur,  a little  flatted,  furrowed  crofs-wife  at  top,  and  con- 
taining a Angle  nut.  A native  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  An- 
boina,  Japan,  See.  ; and  cultivated,  in  1739,  by  Miller. 
From  the  berries  a beautiful  colour  is  drawn,  but  when  ufed 
for  painting,  it  changes  to  a pale  colour;  the  juice  is  faid  to 
be  ufed  for  ftaining  callicoes  in  India.  2.  B.  alba , white 
Malabar  night-fhade,  Gandola  alba,  Rumph.  Amb.  Pink. 
Aim.  t.  63.  f.  1.  Murafakki,  Kcempf.  Amin.  784.  The 
ftukfmaler,  the  leaves  oblong  and  flaccid , and  the  flowers 
and  fruit  fmaller  than  in  the  foregoing.  Miller  railed  from 
feeds,  fent  by  Juflieu,  two  varieties;  one  with  the  purpleleaves 
and  Walks,  the  other  having  leaves  variegated  with  white. 
Cultivated  by  bilhep  Compton  in  1691.  A native  of  China 
and  Amboina.  3.  B . lucid  a.  Alining  Malabar  night-fhade  ; 
“ leaves  fubcordale  ; peduncles  crowded,  branching.”  A 
mat 'r:  of  the  Eall  Indies.  4.  B.  nigra,  black  Malabar  night- 
fhade;  “ leaves  round-ovate  ; fpikes  lateral.”  Stem  peren- 
nial, twining,  (lender,  round,  fucculent,  branched  ; leaves 
thick,  fmooth,  entire,  alternate,  petiokd  ; flovi'ers  purple  and 
white,  lateral,  few,  in  long,  folitary  fpikes.  Calyx  three, 
roundifh,  acuminate,  very  (mail  fcales  ; corolla  one  petalled, 
■with  a fhort  (welling  tube,  and  a fix-cleft  border  ; germ  four- 
lobed  ; ftyles  fhorterthan  the  Wamtns  ; berry  roundifh,  deep 
black,  fmall,  four-lobed,  with  four  blunt  concave  clefts  at 
top.  Loureiro  apprehends,  that  the  berry  is  formed  from 
the  germ,  and  not  from  the  corolla.  He  thinks  that  this 
plant  is  the  fame  with  the  “ Gandola  alba”  of  Rumphius; 
but  different  from  the  B .alia  of  Rinnreus.  Perhaps  none  of 
thefe  are  fpecincally  dillintt.  A native  of  China  and  Cochin, 
in  the  fudges  and  fences  of  their  gardens. 

Propagation.  Thefe  plants  are  propagated  by  feeds,  (own 
on  a hot  bed  in  the  fpring,  and  p'auted,  when  fit  to  remove, 
each  in  a leparate  pot,  filled  with  rich  earth,  and  plunged  in 
a tan-bed,  where  they  mult  be  treated  like  other  exotics. 
They  nay  he  alfo  propagated  by  cuttings,  which  fhould  be 
laid  to  dry  fora  day  or  two  after  being  feparated  from  the 
plant,  before  they  are  planted,  that  the  wound  may  heal  ; 
othervvife  they  wdl  rot.  Thefe  fhould  be  treated  in  the  fame 
manner  with  the  feeding  plants.  Thefe  plants  flower  from 
June  to  autumn,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  September  and 
{December.  Martyn’s  Miller’s  Lift. 

BASELLI,  BENNET,in  Biography , fon  of  Mark  Bafelk, 
phyfician  of  Bergamo,  a town  111  the  Venetian  territories, 
ftudied  anatomy  and  medicine  at  Padua,  affifted  by  I'abri- 
cius  ab  aqua  pendente,  and  other  celebrated  mailers,  under 
whom  lie  is  faid  to  have  made  great  proficiency  in  the 
knowledge  of  his  profeffion.  Returning  to  Venice  in  1594* 
lie  was  refuf.d  admifiian  into  the  college  of  phyficians  there, 
on  account  of  his  pradifing  furgery  jointly  with  medicine. 
Irritated  by  the  injuWice,  as  he  thought  it,  of  the  law  by 
which  he  was  rejected,  he  published  at  bergamo,  in  1604,  a 
defence  of  furgery,  under  the  title  of  “ Apologise,  qua  pro 
chirurgiae  nobilitate  flrenue  pugnatur,  libii  tres,  4A0.  Eioy. 
Lid.  Hill. 

BASEMENT,  in  Architecture.  Stereobata.  Stylobata. 
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Soubaflement,  Fr.  The  lower  part  or  ftory'  of  a building 
when  it  is  in  the  form  of  a pedellal,  with  a bafe  or  plinth 
die,  and  cornice  or  plat-band. 

In  the  Roman  antiquities,  the  temples  are  generally  railed 
on  a bafement  which  has  exaClly  the  members  and  propor- 
tions of  a pedellal  to  the  columns  of  the  portico  ; but  in 
modern  archite&ure,  the  bafement  conflituting  the  lower 
ftory  of  a habitation  has  its  proportions  regulated  by  the 
nature  of  the  apartments  which  it  contains.  The  Italian 
palaces  have  frequently  the  fummer  habitations  on  the  bafe- 
ment, which  in  that  cafe  is  often  as  high  as  the  principal 
ftory  ; but  when  it  only  contains  offices,  it  fometiqies  does 
net  exceed  one  half  of  that  height.  Thefe  proportions  may- 
be confidered  as  extremes,  which  it  will  not  be  proper  to 
exceed  ; for  the  principal  ftory  lofes  its  importance  when  too 
much  elevated,  while  a yery  low  bafement  will  not  admit 
any  tolerable  porportions  of  windows  and  doors. 

Bafements  are  commonly  decorated  with  ru flics  of  vari- 
ous kinds  ; they  are  crowned  with  a cornice  or  plat-band, 
and  fupported  on  a bafe  or  focle.  The  height  of  the 
nifties,  including  the  joint,  fhould  never  be  kfs  than  one 
module  of  the  order  of  the  principal  ftory,  neither  fhould 
it  much  exceed  this  meafure  ; the  plat-band  fhould  be  the 
fame  height,  as  a ruflic,  and  the  focle  or  plinth  rather  more. 
When  the  bafement  is  finifhed  with  a cornice,  it  fhould  alfo 
have  a regular  moulded  bafe;  the  height  of  the  cornice  may 
be  about  one  feventeenth  of  the  whole  bafement,  and  the 
bafe  about  twice  as  much.  Chamber’s  Civil  Architecture. 
Lcfgodetz.  edit,  de  Rome. 

BASENTELLE,  ill  Geography,  a town  of  Italy,  is 
Calabria,  where  the  emperor  Otho  II.  was  vanquifhed  and 
made  prifoner. 

BASH  ARI ANS,  a fe&  of  Mahometans,  being  a branch 
or  lubdivifion  of  the  Motazahtes. 

The  Bafharians  are  thofe  who  maintain  the  tenets  of 
Bafhar  Ebn  Motamer,  a principal  mart  among  the  Motaza- 
htes,  who  varied,  in  fome  points,  from  the  general  tenets  of 
the  fe£l,  as  extending  man’s  free  agency  to  a great  length, 
even  to  the  making  him  independent.  He  aflerted,  that 
God  is  not  always  obliged  to  do  that  which  is  bell;  for 
that,  if  he  pleafed,  he  could  make  all  men  true  believers. 
Accordingly  he  taught,  that  God  might  doom  an  infant  to 
eternal  pumfhrnent  ; but  taught  at  the  fame  time,  that  h« 
would  be  upjuft  in  fo  doing.  Thefe  fe&aries  alfo  held 
that  if  a man  repent  of  a mortal  fin  and  afterwards  return 
to  it,  he  will  be  liable  to  fufkr  the  punifhment  due  to  the 
former  tranfgreffion.  Vide  Sale’s  Prelim.  Difc.  to  the  Ko- 
ran, p.  162. 

BASHAW,  Pascha,  or  Pacha,  a Turkifh  governor 
of  a province,  city,  or  other  diftritt.  The  Arabs  pronounce 
it  Bafhaw  ; but  the  word  is  Turkifh,  and  properly  Pafhaw, 
denoting  viceroy  ; whence  is  derived  Pacha.  As  fome  of 
the  provinces  of  the  Turkifh  empire  are  too  extenfive  for  the 
government  of  the  Pacha,  this  officer  has  a variety  of  fub- 
delegates  ; but  it  is  in  reality  the  fultan  who  dictates  and 
commands,  under  the  varied  names  of  Pacha,  Motfallam, 
Kaiem-Makam,  and  Aga  ; nor  is  there  one  in  this  defend- 
ing fcale,  even  to  the  loweft  Lelibafhe,  who  does  cot  repre- 
fent  him. 

All  Egypt  is,  on  the  part  of  the  grand  feignior,  governed 
by  a bafhaw  ; who  has  in  reality  but  little  power,  but  feems 
principally  to  be  meant  for  the  means  of  communicating  to 
his  divan  of  leys,  and  to  the  divans  of  the  feveral  military 
oglacs  (that  is  their  bodies),  the  orders  of  the  grand  feigni- 
or,  and  to  fee  that  they  be  executed  by  the  proper  officers . 

When  Selim,  fultan  of  the  Ottomans,  put  a period  to 
the  dynafty  of  the  Mamlouks  in  1517,  he  was  fenfibk  that 
ijAi  if 
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if  he  ekabjifhed  a pacha  in  Egypt  with  the  fame  authority 
which  was  polfefied  by  the  pachas  in  other  provinces,  the 
diilunce  from  the  capital  would  be  a ftrong  temptation  to 
revolt.  For  preventing  this  inconvenience,  he  proje&ed 
fuch  a form  of  government,  that  the  power  being  ditlributed 
among  the  different  members  of  the  ftate,  fhould  preferve 
fuch  an  equilibrium  as  fhould  keep  them  all  dependent  upon 
himfelf.  The  remnant  of  the  Mamlouks  who  had  tfcaped 
his  firk  malfacre,  appeared  proper  for  this  purpofe  ; and  he 
next  eltablifhed  a divan  or  council  of  regency,  compofed  of 
the  pacha  and  the  chiefs  of  the  feven  military  corps.  The 
office  of  the  pacha  was,  as  we  have  obferved,  to  notify  to 
this  council  the  orders  of  the  Porte,  to  expedite  the  tribute 
to  Conifantinople,  to  watch  over  the  fafety  of  the  country 
againk  foreign  enemies,  and  to  counteract  the  ambitious 
views  of  the  different  parties.  On  the  other  hand,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  council  pofTefied  the  right  of  rejecting  the  orders 
of  the  pacha  on  affigning  their  reafons,  and  even  of  depoling 
him  ; and  it  was  ntceffary  that  they  fhould  ratify  all  civil 
or  political  ordinances.  It  was  alfo  agreed,  that  the  24 
governors  or  beys  of  the  provinces,  fhould  be  chofen  from 
the  Mamiouks.  This  form  of  government  has  not  ill  cor- 
rclponded  with  the  views  of  Selim,  fince  it  has  fubfiked 
about  two  centuries ; but  within  the  lall  50  years,  the 
porte  having  relaxed  its  vigilance,  innovations  have  taken 
place,  and  the  power  of  the  Mamlouks  has  fuperfeded 
and  almoil  annihdated  that  of  the  Turks.  In  order  to  re- 
llrain  the  pachas,  the  porte  had  fuffered  the  divan  to  extend 
its  power,  till  the  chiefs  of  the  Janizaries  and  Azabs  were 
left  without  controul.  Hence  Ibrahim,  one  of  the  Kiayas, 
or  veteran  colonels  of  the  Janizaries,  about  the  year  1746, 
rendered  himfelf  in  reality  maker  of  Egypt;  and  the  orders 
of  the  fultan  vanifhed  before  thofe  of  Ibrahim.  About 
the  year  17 66,  Ali  Bey  (fee  Ali  Bey)  rendered  himfelf 
abfolute  maker  of  the  country.  Since  the  rovolution  of 
Ibrahim  Kiaya,  and  the  revolt  of  Ali  Bey,  the  Ottoman 
power  has  become  more  precarious  in  Egypt  than  in  any 
other  province  ; fo  that  though  the  porte  kill  retains  there 
a pacha,  this  pacha,  confined  and  watched  in  the  callle  of 
Cairo,'  is  rather  the  prifoner  of  the  Mamlouks  than  the 
reprefentative  of  the  fultan.  He  is  depofed,  exiled,  or  ex- 
pelled at  pleafure  ; and  on  the  mere  fummons  of  a herald 
clothed  in  black,  called  “ Caracoulouk,”  he  muk  defcend 
from  his  high  kation,  or  be  depofed.  Some  pachas,  chofen 
exprefsly  for  that  purpofe  by  the  porte,  have  endeavoured 
by  fecret  intrigues  to  recover  the  power  formerly  annexed 
to  their  title;  but  the  beys  have  rendered  all  fuch  attempts  fo 
dangerous,  that  they7  now  fubmit  quietly  to  their  three  years’ 
captivity,  and  confine  tliemfelves  to  the  peaceable  enjoyment 
of  their  fal ary  and  emolument. 

After  fultan  Stlint  I.  had  taken  Syria  from  the  Mam'ouks, 
he  fubjeffed  that  province,  like  the  relt  of  the  empire,  to  the 
government  of  pachas  or  viceroys,  as  the  term  fignifies.  (See 
Syria.  ) In  each  province  the  pacha,  beiifg  the  image  of  the 
fultan,  is,  like  him,  an  abfolute  defpot.  All  power  is  united  in 
>1  is  perfon  ; lie  is  chief  both  of  the  military  and  of  the  finances, 
of  the  police  and  of  the  criminal  juit’ce.  He  has  the  power 
of  li.'e  and  death  ; he  has  the  power  of  making  peace  and 
war  ; and  in  a word,  he  can  do  every  thing.  Thefe  powers 
in  their  unlimited  extent  belong  only  to  the  pacha  with  three 
tails.  Ttie  power  of  the  pacha  with  two  tails  is  not  fo  confider- 
abie,  ncr  his  department  fo  extenfive  ; he  cannot  put  any  one 
to  death  without  a legal  trial  ; he  is,  like  another,  chief  of 
tiie  armed  force  of  his  department;  but  when  he  takes  the 
field,  he  is  obliged  to  unite  his  kandards  to  thofe  of  the 
pacha  with  three  tails,  and  to  march  under  his  orders.  The 
main  obj-ft  of  fuch  power  veiled  with  the  pacha,  is  to 
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collect  the  tribute  and  to  tranfmit  the  revenue  to  their 
maker.  This  duty  fulfilled,  no  other  is  required  from  him  ; 
the  means  employed  by  the  agent  to  accompliki  it  ;s  a mat- 
ter of  no  concern  : thofe  means  are  left  to  his  diferetion  ; 
and  fuch  is  the  nature  of  his  fituation,  that  he  cannot  be 
delicate  in  his  choice  of  them  ; for  he  can  neither  advance,- 
nor  even  maintain  himf-lf,  but  in  proportion  as  he  can  pro- 
cure money.  The  place  he  holds  depends  on  the  favour  of 
the  vilier,  or  feme  other  great  r-ffi  :cr  ; and  this  can  only  be 
obtained  and  fecured  by  bidding  higher  than  his  competi- 
tors. He  muk  therefore  raife  money  to.  pay  the  tribute, 
and  alfo  to  indemnify  himfelf  for  all  he  has  paid,  fupport  his 
dignity,  and  make  a provifion  in  cafe  of  accidents.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  fiik  care  of  a pacha,  on  entering  on  his  go- 
vernment, is  to  devife  methods  to  procure  money,  and  the 
qnickek  are  invariably  the  bck.  The  ekablifhed  mode  of 
colltdling  the  miri  and  the  cukoms,  is  to  appoint  one  or 
more  principal  farmers,  for  the  current  year,  who,  in  order 
to  facilitate  the  colledlion,  divide  it  into  Itfllr  farms,  which 
are  again  fubdivided,  even  to  the  fmalleft  vihages.  The  pa- 
cha lets  thefe  employments  to  the  bell  biddtr,  ivifhing  to 
draw  as  much  money  from  them  as  p'-flib'e.  The  fanners, 
who,  on  their  fide,  have  no  objeCl  in  taking  them  but  gain, 
ilrain  every  nerve  to  augment  their  receipt.  Hence  an  avi- 
dity in  thefe  delegatts  always  bordering  on  dilhoneky  ; 
hence  thofe  extortions  to  which  they  are  the  more  eafiiy  in- 
clined as  they  are  fare  of  being  fupported  by  authority  ; and 
hence,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  people,  a faffion  of  men  in- 
terelled  ip  multiplying  impofuions.  The  pacha  may  applaud 
himfelf  for  penetrating  into  the  mok  hidden  fources  of  pri- 
vate profits,  by  the  clear- lighted  rapacity  of  his  fubalterns  ; 
but  what  is  the  confequtnce  ? The  people,  denied  the  en- 
joyment of  the  fruit  of  their  labour,  reltram  their  indukry 
to  the  fupply  of  their  neeeffary  wants.  The  hulbandman 
only  fows  to  preferve  himfelf  from  karving  : the  artiil  la- 
bours only  to  fupport  h:s  family;  if  he  has  any  furpius,  he 
careiully  conceals  it.  Thus  the  arbitrary  power  of  the  ful- 
tan, tranfmitted  to  the  pacha,  and  to  all  his  fubdrlegates, 
by  giving  a free  courfe  to  extortion,  becomes  the  main 
fpring  of  a tyranny  which  circulates  through  every  clafs, 
whilk  its  efFedls,  by  a reciprocal  re-a£tion,  are  every  where 
fatal  to  agriculture,  the  arts,  commerce,  population  ; in  a 
word,  to  every  thing  which  conkitutes  the  power  of  the 
kate,  cr,  winch  is  the  fame  thing,  the  power  of  the  fultan 
himfelf. 

This  power  is  not  fubjeCt  to  lefs  abufes  in  the  army.  Per- 
petually urged  by  the  neerffity  of  obtaining  money,  on 
which  his  fafety  and  tranquillity  depend,  the  pacha  has  re- 
trenched, as  far  as  pofiible,  the  ufuai  military  ekablifhment. 
He  diminifhes  the  number  of  his  troops,  Icffens  their  pav, 
winks  at  their  diforder  ; and  difeipline  is  no  more. 

It  fometimes  happens  that  the  pachas,  who  are  fu'tans  in 
their  provinces,  have  perfonal  hatreds  againk  each  other.  To 
gratify  thefe,  they  avail  themfelves  of  their  power,  and 
wage  fecret  or  open  war;  the  ruinous  confeqnences  of  which 
are  fure  to  be  felt  by  the  fubje&s  of  the  fultan. 

It  alfo  happens  that  thele  pachas  are  tempted  to  appro- 
priate to  themfelves  the  power  of  which  they  are  the  drpo- 
fitaries.  The  porte,  in  order  to  counteraft  their  ambitious 
views,  often  changes  the  relidtnce  of  the  pachas,  that  they 
may  not  have  time  to  form  connections  in  the  country  ; but 
as  all  the  confcquences  of  a bad  form  of  government  have 
a mifehievous  tendency,  the  pachas,  uncertain  of  to-morrow, 
treat  their  provinces  as  mere  tranfient  pofTeffions,  ar.d  take 
care  to  make  no  improvement  for  the  benefit  of  their  fuc- 
ceffors.  On  the  contrary,  they  haken  to  exhauk  them  of 
the  produce,  and  to  reap  in  one  day,  if  pofiible,  the  fruit 
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of  many  years.  It  is  true,  thefe  irregularities,  every  now 
and  then,  are  punifhed  by  the  bow-flring,  one  of  the  prac- 
tices of  the  porte  which  beft  difplays  the  fpirit  of  his  govern- 
ment. The  oftenfible  reafon  is  always  for  having  oppr-flVd 
the  fubjedls  of  the  fultan;  but  the  porte,  bv  taking  poffcffion 
of  the  wealth  of  the  extortioner,  and  reftoring  nothing  to 
the  people,  leaves  fnfficient  room  to  think  that  the  go- 
vernment is  far  from  difapproving  a fyftem  of  robbery  and 
plunder  which  it  finds  fo  profitable.  Every  day,  fhere- 
fore,  affords  freffi  examples  of  opprefftve  and  rebellious 
pachas ; and  if  none  of  t r em  have  hitherto  fucceeded  in  form- 
ing a liable  and  independent  government,  it  is  lefs  owing  to 
thefe  wife  meafures  of  the  divan,  and  the  vigilance  of  the 
Capidjis,  than  their  own  ignorance  in  the  art  of  governing. 
The  pachas  regard  nothing  but  money;  nor  has  repeated 
experience  been  able  to  make  them  fenfible  that  this,  fo  far 
from  being  the  pledge  of  their  fecurity,  becomes  the  certain 
caufe  ot  their  deltrudlion.  They  are  wholly  devoted  to 
amafling  wealth,  as  if  friends  were  tr>  be  purchafed.  As 
the  pacha  pofrefTes  the  power  of  life  and  deatn,  he  exercifes 
it  without  formality  and  without  appeal.  "Wherever  he 
meets  with  an  offence,  he  orders  the  criminal  to  be  feized; 
and  the  executioner,  by  whom  he  is  accompanied,  flrangles 
him,  or  takts  off  bis  head  upon  the  fpot  ; nay,  fometimes 
be  himfelf  does  not  difdain  this  office.  This  duty  he  fre- 
quently commits  to  a deputy,  called  Walk  The  admi- 
ndlration  ofjuflice  in  civil  fu its  is  the  only  fpecies  of  au- 
thority which  the  fultans  have  withheld  from  the  executive 
power  of  the  pachas.  E'ne  officers  appointed  for  this  pur- 
pofe  are,  by  a wife  regulation,  all  independent  of  the  pachas. 
See  Cadi. 

Fo  the  governors  of  provinces  were  formerly  given  indif- 
ferently the  names  of  pacha  and  ofbeglerbeg,  or  beyler-bey : 
the  latter  at  this  day  is  referved  for  the  pachas  of  Manaitir 
and  of  Cutaye:  they  have  the  pre-eminence  over  the  other 
pachas,  and  generally  command  the  troops  which  arc  brought 
into  the  field.  1 he  beyler-bey  of  Manaflir  has  under  his 
orders  the  European  t oops,  and  the  beyler-bey  of  Cutaye 
thofe  of  Aha.  I hey  are  neverthelefs  iubordinate  to  the 
grand  vifier,  when  the  latter  takes  the  general  command  of 
the  armies.  Formerly,  the  name  bafhaw,  or  pacha,  was 
appropriated  to  fuch  as  had  two  enfignsor  horfe-tads  carried 
before  them  ; thofe  who  had  the  honour  of  three  taiis,  called 
vifier- bafhaws,  were  denonvnated  begler-begs  ; and  thofe 
who  had  only  one,  fanchiacbegs. 

1 he  appellation  of  bafhaw  is  alfo  given  by  way  of  cour- 
tefyr  atConllantmople,  to  the  lords  about  the  grand  feignior’s 
court,  the  officers  in  the  army,  and  almoit  every  perfon  of 
any  figure. 

A bafhaw  is  made  with  the  folemnity  of  carrying  a flag 
or  banner  before  him,  accompanied  with  mufic  and  fongsby 
the  mirialem,  an  officer  on  purpofe  for  the  inveftiture  of 
bafhaws. 

Bafhaw,  ufed  abfolutely,  denotes  the  prime  vifier ; the 
reft  of  the  denomination  being  diflinguiffied  by  the  addition 
of  the  province,  city,  or  the  like,  which  they  have  the 
command  of;  as  the  bafhaw  of  Egypt,  of  Paleftine,  &c. 

T he  bafhaws  are  the  emperor’s  fponges.  We  find  loud 
complaints  among  Chriftians  of  their  avarice  and  extortions. 
As  they  buy  their  governments,  every  thing  is  venal  with 
them.  Volney’s  Travels  into  Egypt  and  Syria,  vol.  i.  cii.  to. 
vol.  ii.  ch.  33.  Olivier’s  Travels  in  the  Ottoman  Empire, 
ch.  17.  Ruff.-iPs  Aleppo,  vol.  i.  p.  135,  &c. 

There  are  alfo  fub-bafnaws,  or  deputy-governors  under 
the  firft.  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  21S. 

Bashaw,  Captain,  is  the  title  of  the  Turkifh  high -admiral, 
who  commands  the  naval  forces  of  the  Ottoman  empire. 
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and  is  at  the  head  of  all  the  maritime  eflabliffiments.  He. 
ufually  commands  in  perfon  the  fleets  and  all  the  naval  forces 
of  the  empire  ; he  nominates  to  all  places  and  employments  ; 
he  orders  the  building  and  repairing  of  fhips  ; but  the 
“ Terfana  emini”  is  piopMy  the  naval  minilier,  fince  he 
has  the  adminiftration  of  the  funds  appropriated  to  the 
navy,  the  direction  of  fupply  of  (lores  to  the  arfenal,  the 
care  of  the  equipment  of  fhips,  and  the  fuperintendence  of 
all  the  works.  He  has  under  him  chiefs,  deputies,  and 
diffe  rent  harbour  mailers,  as  well  for  the  execution  of  his 
orders  and  for  private  fuperintendence,  as  for  the  police. 

BASHEE  Islands,  in  Geography,  a group  of  five 
iflands  fituated  in  the  Chinele  feas,  north  of  the  Philippine 
iflands,  and  fouth  of  Formofa.  They  are  Paid  to  be  fo 
called  by  Dampier  from  the  name  of  a liquor  made  of 
the  juice  of  the  fugar-cane  and  a fmall  b!ack  grain,  and 
ufed  by  the  inhabitants.  This  name  was  given  to  the 
moll  eallerlv  of  the  group,  and  at  length  was  applied  to 
them  all.  The  productions  of  thefe  iflands  are  plantains, 
bananas,  pine-apples,  fugar-canea,  potatoes,  yams,  and  cot- 
ton; their  quadrupeds  are  goats  and  hogs.  The  people, 
according  to  Dampier,  are  End  and  hofpitable.  The  names 
of  the  iflands  are  Orange,  Grafton,  Monmouth,  Ifle  of 
Goats,  and  Bafiiee.  This  group  is  reprefente^  in  the 
“ Miffionary  Voyage,”  p.  308.  as  confiding  of  fix  or 
feven  iflands;  the  northermoil  of  which  lies  in  N.lat.  210. 
E.  long.  12  1 0 6'.  The  two  to  the  fouth-eaft  are  high  ; 
forne  of  the  others  are  of  moderate  height;  the  moft  north- 
ern except  one  is  high  and  craggy  at  top;  and  bet  we.  u 
thefe  two  be  two  fmall  rocks  above  water.  Between  thefe 
iflands  and  thofe  of  Botol  Tabacc-Xima,  is  a channel  about 
16  miles  wide. 

Bashee,  or  Bachi,  the  moft  eafterly  ifland  of  the  pre- 
ceding group,  appearing  of  a circular  form,  and  being  about 
2 league?  in  diameter.  It  has  a town  of  the  fame  name. 
N.lat.  2i“  45’.  E.  long.  1220  13'. 

‘BASHKIRS,  or  Baschkirs,  a people  of  the  Ruffian 
empire.  They  call  themfeives  Bafhkourt  ; and  derive  their 
origin  partly  from  the  Nogav-tartars,  and  partly  from  the 
Bolgarians.  Probably  tiiey  are  Nogays,  whom  the  Bcrlgares 
adopted  among  them  : their  country  at  leaf!  is  a part  of  the 
ancient  Bolgaria.  They  formerly  roamed  about  the  fouthern 
Siberia  under  the  condudl  ot  th>  irown  princes:  to  avoid  the 
moleilations  of  the  Siberian  khans,  they  fettled  in  their  pre- 
fent  poffeffions,  fpread  themfelves  about  the  rivers  Vo'ga  and 
Ural,  and  were  fubjedt  to  the  Kazanian  khanate.  On  the 
overthrow  of  that  llate  by  tzar  Ivan  II.  they  voluntarily 
took  refuge  under  the  Ruffian  feeptre:  they  afterwards, 
however,  frequently  revolted  againft  the  government,  whereby 
their  pndperity  as  well  as  their  population  have  been  con- 
fiderably  diminithed.  In  the  year  1770,  they  confided  of 
twenty-feven  thoufand  families,  having  their  homellead  in  the 
governments  of  Ufa  and  Perme.  The  Bafhkirs  have  been 
long  without  khans ; and  ail  thc-ir  nobility  have  been  gradually 
deftroved  in  the  civil  wars.  At  prefent  every  tribe  or  wolofl 
chufes  for  itfelf  one  or  more  ancients,  or  ftarfehinis;  and  the 
whole  nation  compofes  34  wolofts.  The  huts  or  houfes, 
which  they  inhabit  during  winter,  are  built  after  the  Ruffian 
fafhion  ; the  principal  part,  which  the  family  commonly  pnf» 
feffes,  is  furnifhed  with  large  benches,  which  ferve  for  beds; 
the  chimney,  of  a conical  form,  and  of  the  height  of  an 
ordinary  man,  is  in  the  middle  of  this  divifion,  and  fo  ill  con- 
ftrudled,  that  they  are  very  liable  to  fmoke:  on  this  account 
the  Bafhkirs  are  very  fubjedl  to  various  complaints  of  the 
eyes.  In  fummerthis  people  inhabit  what  the  Ruffians  call 
Juries;  they  are  tents  or  covers  of  felt,  which,  like  the  huts, 
have  fsveral  diviiions  and  a chimney  in  the  centre.  A winter 
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village  contains  from  ten  to  fifty  huts;  hut  the  fummer 
encampment  never  exceeds  twenty  jurtes.  Theft.  jurtes  area 
kind  of  barracks. 

The  bafhkirs  have  fome  knowledge  of  the  art  of  writing, 
and  have  fchools;  but  as  it  is  from  their  own  nation  that 
thev  e'eft  their  priefts  and  the  inftruftors  of  youth,  they 
remain  in  the  profoundeft  ignorance.  With  fome  knowledge 
of  tillage,  'they  retain  a liking  to.  the  pafloral  life;  which 
f ’p oils  them  for  agriculture.  They  fow  but  little  grain  ; 
confeauently  their  harvefts  afford  them  only  a few  refoarces 
for  the  winter,  being  far  from  fufheient  for  their  whole  con- 
fumption.  They  apply  with  greater  fuccefs  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  bees  •,  making  hollows  in  the  trees  to  ft  rve  the  purpofes 
erf  hives:  which,  to  fecure  from  the  attacks  of  the  bears,  they 
have  invented  a variety  of  ingenious  contrivances  both  as 
weapons  and  traps.  One,  man,  in  frequent  inftances,  is  known 
to  po fiefs  at  lealt  five  hundred  hives.  They  have  the  art  of 
finding  out  the  mountains  that  contain  mines  ; but,  hke  the 
Tartars  they  would  think  themfelves  difgraced  by  working 
them  themfelves.  It  mult  be  owned,  however,  that  they 
have  not  the  llrength  of  body  which  that  labour  requbes. 
Their  praftice  is  to  let  them  out  for  a term  of  fixty  years  to 
Ruffian  contractors,  aligning  to  them  at  the  fame  time  a 
tract  of  foreft  nectffary  for  the  forges.  The  pooreft  of  them 
ferve  for  wages  in  tranfporting  the  ore. 

The  women  underhand  the  art  of  weaving,  fulling,  and 
dyeing  narrow  coarfe  cloths ; they  likewife  make  the  clothes 
for  the  whole  family.  They  make  a fmall  quantity  ef  linen 
of  hemp  ; but  they  prefer  weaving  the  filaments  of  the  com- 
mon nettle,  as  that  plant  requires  no  culture,  and  the  linen 
they  make  of  it  is  extremely  coarfe.  They  have  not  the 
un wholtfome  praftice  of  iteeping  their  hemp  or  their  nettles 
in  water,  but  have  them  to  dry  in  the  air  on  the  top  of 
their  huts  during  the  autumn  and  winter  ; then  ftripning  off 
the  bark,  they  pound  them  in  wooden  mortars.  The  men 
follow  the  more  difficult  bufinefs  of  mak;ng  felt  and  of 
tanning  leather.  Both  fexes  wear  ffiirts  of  the  cloth  made 
of  nettles;  they  alfo  wear  wide  drawers,  which  defeend  to 
the  ankle-bone,  and  a fort  of  flippers,  like  Deople  in  the 
Eaft.  Both  men  and  women  wear  a long  gown,  that  of  the 
men  bring  generally  of  red  cioth  bordered  with  fur;  this 
they  bind  round  their  middle  with  a girdle,  or  with  the 
belt  to  which  they  fix  their  feymitar.  The  poor  have  a 
winter  pelifie  of  ffieep  fkin,  and  the  rich  wear  a horfe  fkin 
in  fuch  a manner  that  the  mane  covers  their  back  and  wares 
in  the  wind.  The  cap  is  of  cloth  like  the  fruftum  of  a cone, 
and  io  inches  high  ; and  that  of  the  rich  is  ufually  orna- 
mented with  valuable  furs.  The  gown  of  the  wives  is  made 
of  fine  cloth  or  filk,  buttoned  before  as  high  as  the  neck, 
and  fattened  by  a broad  girdle,  which  the  richer  dalles  have 
made  of  fftel.  Their  necks  and  throats  are  covered  with  a 
fort  of  (hawl,  on  which  are  fcvtral  rows  of  coins,  or  a firing  of 
{hells. 

The  principal  wealth  of  this  people  confitts  in  their  flocks ; 
it  is  efpecially  from  their  horfes  that  they  derive  the  necef- 
faries  of  life  ;•  meat,  milk,  veflels,  garments.  They  have 
nearly  as  many  and  even  rather  more  flieep  than  hoifes  ; and 
their  horned  cattle  are  about  half  as  numerous  ; they  like- 
wife bring  up  fome  goats,  and  only  the  rich  have  camels. 
A man  of  the  ordinary  clafs  has  ftldom  fewer  than  between 
thirty  arid  fifty  horfes,  many  pofftfs  five  hundred,  and  fome  a 
thoufand,  two  thonfand,  and  more.  Their  ffieep  are  of  the 
broad-tailed  fpecies;  they  elteem  the  others  for  the  finenefs  of 
their  wool. 

The  mod  opulent  of  the  Bafhkirs  are  thofe  who  dwell  to 
the  eatt  of  the  Ural,  and  in  the  province  of  Met.  Some 
*►/  them  are  owners  of  not  lefs  than  four  thoufand  horfes, 


.who  fatten  in  the  richeft  paftures:  the  wafps  and  gnat* 
oblige  them  in  the  month  of  June  to  quit  thefe  fine  mea- 
dows, and  retreat  to  the  mountains;  the  horfes  then  lofe 
their  fltfh  and  pine  away,  but  regain  their  priltme  vigour  ora 
coming  down  again  to  the  plains  in  the  month  of  July. 

Though  the  Baffikirs  experience  a lonr  and  very  fevere 
winter,  yet  they  abandon  their  flecks  and  droves  to  the 
inclemencies  of  the  feaf.n.  They  haveni-bher  granaries  nor 
barns;  they  only  lay  up  a little  hay,  which  they  range  in 
cocks  round  the  trees,  reierving  tt  t r the  uiltempered  cattle. 
Thofe  that  are  healthy  pick  up  a little  grafs  or  roofs  from 
beneath  the  fnow,  and  are  often  reduced  to  the  neceffity  of 
feeding  on  the  bark  of  the  young  elms.  Nj  farther  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  the  camels,  then  to  wrap  them  in  fome 
wretched  coverings  of  felt  which  they  few  about  their 
body.  The  cattle  towards  the  end  of  the  winter  are  become 
lean,  weak,  and  emaciated,  Though  the  females  are  never 
kept  apart  from  the  males,  they  rarely  bring  forth  out  of 
feafon  ; becanfe  the  exhauiltd  (fate  of  the  flocks  and  herds 
during  the  winter,  is  unfavourable  to  generation.  Neither 
the  Bafhkirs  nor  the  Kalmuks  fuffer  the  colts  and  the  calves 
to  fuck  their  dams  except  during  the  night,  their  praftice 
being  to  mi  k them  in  the  day-time  for.thtir  own  adva  tage; 
kumifs,  prepared  from  mare’s  milk,  being  their  favourite 
liquor.  (See  Kumiss.)  Ttreyare  alfo  fond  of  a mixture 
of  four  milk  and  mead,  called  Arjan.  In  the  fpring  they 
drink  the  lap  of  the  birch,  which  they  colleft  by  means  of 
deep  incifions  in  the  trees. 

Their  arms  are  the  bow,  the  lance,  the  helmet,  and  coat 
of  mail;  from  tiie  Ruffians  they  obtain  fibers,  mufquets, 
and  p’ttols.  A Bafhkirftn  army  prefects  a truly  curious 
fpeftacle;  obfervirig  no  order  in  marching,  they  only  form 
into  ranks  when  they  halt.  Every'  one  leads  a horfe  in  Iris 
hand,  which  carries  all  his  provifions:  rite  load  however  is  noc 
heavy;  confiding  only  of  ch.ecfe,  fome  corn  dried  in  the  kiln, 
and  a hand-mili  to  grind  it  to  meal.  With  the  meal  they 
form  a ball  which  they  fwallow,  and  which  ferves  them  for 
bread.  Each  warrior,  dreffed  in  his  long  gown,  eqti’pshim- 
felf  as  he  chufes  or  as  he  can.  One  has  procured  for  fiimfclf 
the  various  kinds  of  arms,  and  carries  a whole  arfenal  with 
him;  the  other  fcarcely  pofftfies  more  than  one  ill-condi- 
tioned weapon.  Such  troops  as  thefe  rendered  the  armies 
of  the  ancient  Perfians  at  once  fo  numerous  and  fo  little  for- 
midable. 

Tirey  are  all  well  mounted,  are  fkilful  in  drawing  the 
bow,  and  dexteroufly  manage  their  horfes.  A fmall  number 
of  Bafhkirs  are  eafily  victorious  over  a numerous  fqtradron  of 
Krrghifes;  fornetimes  one  of  their  regiments  will  traverfe  a 
who'e  horde  of  Kirghifes,  put  to  flight  by  their  very  looks 
ail  the  enemies  tney  m"et,  and  return  triumphant  without 
having  fuflained  the  flighted  lots.  The  military  ft  n ice 
w'rich  they  are  bound  co  perform,  and  the  only  point  in  which 
they  are  galled  by  the  Ruffian  yoke,  confitts  in  fui  miffing,  in 
time  of  war,  3000  cavalry,  which  form  30  troops  of  100 
men  each.  The  Bafhkinans  are  the  molt  negligent  ;nd 
flovenly  of  the  Tartars.  In  commerce  they  are  the  lead 
intelligent;  1 ut.  at  the  fame  time,  they  are  the  mo. ft  hof- 
pita  rie.the  molt  lively,  and  the  mott  brave.  Their  diverfions 
at  any  religious  f ft  val,  or  at  a marriage,  cor  lift  in  numerous 
libations  of  four  milk,  fingmg,  dancing,  win  filing  and  horfe- 
racing,  in  which  they  excel.  In  their  fongs  they  enumerate 
the  atchievments  of  their  anctftors,  or  their  own,  and  f me- 
times  their  amorous  adventures.  Their  longs  are  always 
accompanied  with  gelt  tires,  which  render  them  very  the- 
atrical. Among  them  old  age  meets  with  the  gnattll 
refpeft.  In  their  entertainments,  it  occupus the  place  of 
honour;  and  the  Granger,  to  whom  compliments  are  paid, 
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ft  always  fet  among  the  old  men.  The  language  cf  thefe 
people  is  a Tartar  dialeft,  very  different  from  that  fpoken 
at  K.ifan,  'The  Balhkirians  are,  like  mod  of  the  Tartars, 
Mahometans;  b :t  though  they  have  their  mofques,  their 
niolaks,  and  their  fchools  they  are  much  addidled  to  fu- 
perlbtion  and  lorcery.  Their  forceiers  challenge  even  the 
devil,  and  pretend  to  engage  with  him  in  combat;  and 
thus  they  delude  the  credulous  vulgar,  who  confnlt  them  in 
their  didrtfs,  and  particularly  when  they  lofe  any  of  their 
mares.  Tooke’s  View  of  iiuffia,  vol.  i.  p.  473.  Chantreau’s 
Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  381. 

BASH  LI,  or  Bas  CHLi,  in  Geography , a fmall  town  on  a 
fcrooic  of  the  fame  name,  at  the  d.ltanee  of  4 German  miles 
from  toe  Calpian  fea. 

BASHUVSEN  I-Ievry  James  Van,  in  Biography , a 
learned  divine,  was  b >rn  at  Hanan,  in  Germany,  in  1679, 
and  educated  a*  Bremen,  Leyden,  and  Franeker.  In  1701, 
he  was  appointed  profeffor  of  the  oriental  languages  and  ec- 
ciefiallica)  bidory  in  the  gymnafium  of  Hanau,  afterwards 
prof.-ffor  of  theology;  and  in  1712,  lie  was  eledfed  member 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  Berlin.  He  was  afterwards  pro- 
feffor of  theology,  the  oriental  languages,  and  htdory,  in 
the  gyiTinafium  at  Zerb'l.  where  he  died  in  1758.  About 
the  year  17 09,  he  eltablilhed  in  his  own  liotiie  a printing- 
office,  in  which  he  printed  manv  Hebrew  and  Rabbinical 
works.  Among  his  writm  -s“are  “ Oblerv  Sacr.  lib.  i.  de 
integrttate  Sac.  Script.”  F mkf.  170S,  Svo  ; “ Comment. 
R.  If  Abarban.  in  peurateuchum  M lis,  &c.”  Hanov.  j 7 1 o, 
fob  “ IDifput.  in.  de  Kabbala  vera  Sc  falla,”  Hanov.  1710, 
171  r,  1712,  1713,  4to  ; ‘ Sydema  Anttq.  Htb".  minus,” 

Hanov.  1715,  8/0  ; “ Mifccilanta  S'cra,  &c  ” Witteb. 
2719,  4to.  ; “ Diff.  de  Ifide,  See.”  Serv.  17:9.  4to. ; 
“ Ciavis  Talmudica,  See.”  Hanau.  1740,  4to.  Gen.  Biog. 

BASIA  Ultima  S e Ultima. 

BASIATRAHAGI,  in  Botany,  a name  ufed  by  fome 
for  the  common  polygonum , or  knot-grafs. 

BAS1ENTO,  in  Geography,  a liver  of  Naples,  which 
rifes  near  Potenza,  in  the  province  of  BMilicata,  traverles 
this  province,  and  runs  into  the  gulf  of  Tarcnto.  Tilts  is 
the  ancient  Metaporitus,  or  Cafueritum,  on  which  Odlavtus 
Ccefar  and  Mark  Antony  had  an  interview,  brought  about 
by  the  mediation  of  Odlavia. 

BASIL  St.)  denominated  the  Great,  in  Biography,  was 
born  in  Capoadocia,  in  the  year  528  or  329.  Having  re- 
ceived inftrudlions  from  his  father  1.1  polite  literature,  he  pur- 
fued  his  ftudies  at  Antioch  under  Ltbanius,  at  Ccefarea  in 
Paleftiiie,  at  Condantinople,  and  at  Athens;  in  which  lat- 
ter place  he  formed  an  int'mate  acquaintance  with  Gregory 
Nazianzen,  and  was  introduced  to  Julian,  afterwards  empe- 
ror. In  355,  he  returned  to  his  native  country,  and  became 
a profeffor  of  rhetoric,  and  a pleader.  His  religious  zeal, 
however,  foon  induced  him  to  vifit  the  monalleries  in  the 
deferts  of  E^ypt  and  Lybia  ; and  here  his  imagination  was 
fo  impreffed  with  the  aullerities  of  the  devout  fohtaries  in 
thefe  fequetlcred  manfions,  that  he  withdrew  to  a retired 
fpot  in  the  province  of  Pontus,  and  embraced  the  monadic 
life.  He  was  foon  joined  by  his  brother  and  feveral  friends, 
to  whom  he  gave  a fet  of  afcetic  rules  ; and  he  is  regarded 
as  the  founder  of  all  fimilar  institutions  Pontus  arid  Cap- 
padocia. His  monadic  life  continued,  but  not  without  fome 
interruption  by  other  avocations,  for  twelve  years.  Having 
been  ordained  pr’eft  by  Eulebiu  bifhopof  Caefarea,  he  again 
withdrew  to  his  folitude  ; but  as  bis  fame  increafed,  he  was 
eledted  to  this  fee  on  rhe  death  of  Eufebius  in  3^9’ 

271.  Hcrehe  fuccetded  Athanafius  in  the  condudt  of  the  i ri- 
nitarian  controveriy.  Many  attempts  were  made  by  the  em- 
peror Valens,  who  was  an  Arian,  partly  by  fnendly  foheita- 
tionsj  and  partly  by  angry  menaces,  to  induce  him  to  com- 
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municate  with  Eudoxus,  the  Arian  b’fhop  of  Condantinople  • 
but  altogether  without  effedl.  Bafii,  however,  remaining 
firm  and  indexible,  was  left  in  the  free  poffefu  m of  his  con- 
feience  and  his  throne.  The  emperor  himfelf  affided  at  the 
folemn  fervice  of  the  cathedra',  and  fubferibed  the  donat’on 
of  a valuable  eilate  for  the  life  of  an  hofpital  which  Bafii 
had  lately  founded  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ccefarea.  The 
bifnop  employed  himfelf  with  much  affiduity  in  endeavour- 
ing to  reconcile  the  eastern  and  weltern  churches,  which  had 
differed  on  account  of  the  two  rivai  bifhops  of  Antioch  ; 
and  he  aifo  attempted  to  terminate  the  difputes  between  the 
two  churches  refpe&ing  the  hypoftafes  : but  his  endeavours 
were  unavailing.  He  was  likewife  engaged  in  difputes 
more  perfonally  interelling  to  himfelf;  for  the  emperor  hav- 
mgd'.vided  his  province  of  Cappadocia  into  two  parts,  An. 
tin, -mis  bifnop  of  Tyaua,  the  metropolitan  of  the  new  moi- 
ety,  attempted  to  enlarge  his  limits.  Bafii  refilled  this  ufurp- 
ation  ; and,  erecting  the  little  border  town  of  Salima  into 
a bifhopric,  with  a view  of  fee u ring  his  boundaries,  he  ap- 
pointed his  friend  Gregory  Nazianzen  to  this  fee.  Gregory 
lubmittcd  with  reluctance  to  this  humiliating  exile,  and  em- 
braced the  firll  opportunity  that  offered  of  withdrawing 
from  it  to  the  government  of  his  native  church  of  Nazian- 
zus,  of  which  his  father  had  been  bilhop  above  4 5 years. 
After  fome  other  theological  contentions,  Bal’d  doled  his 
life  in  378,  or  379,  or  380,  after  having  been  bilhop 
iomewhat  more  than  eight  years.  The  talents  and  accom- 
plifliments  of  this  prelate  have  been  highly  extolled  ; and, 
allowing  for  fome  alloy  of  fpiritual  pride,  not  without  juf- 
tice.  Few  of  the  fathers  occupied  a h’gher  rank.  His 
llyle  is  pure,  elegant,  and  dignified;  fo  that  Erafmus  makes 
no  fcruple  in  equalling  or  even  preferring  his  eloquence  to 
that  of  Demolthenes,  and  the  mod  celebrated  orators  of 
ancient  Greece.  His  erudition  was  extenfive;  his  reafoning3 
more  clofe  and  forcible,  and  his  illuftrations  of  feripture 
more  natural  than  thofe  of  many  ot  the  fathers.  Many 
writings  have  been  afcribed  to  Bail!  without  fufneient  rea- 
fon  • and,  therefore,  many  learned  moderns,  among  whom 
we  may  reckon  Cave,  Fabriciu3,  Tiliemont,  Dupin,  and 
eipccially  Gamier,  have  taken  laudable  pains  in  diltinguifh- 
irrg  the  fpurious  from  the  genuine.  Of  the  various  editions 
of  his  works  that  have  been  publifhed,  the  fir  It  in  Greek 
was  that  of  Frobenius  at  Bal'd  in  1532,  under  the  infpec- 
tion  of  Erafmus  ; and  the  befl  modern  edition  of  all  his 
works,  confillmg  of  “ Homilies,  Epiltles,  Commentaries, 
and  Moral  Treatifes,”  is  that  of  the  learned  Bcnedidtines, 
D.  Gamier  and  D.  Prudent  Morand,  at  Paris,  3 vols.  folio, 
from  1721  to  1730,  with  a Greek  text:  this  edition  con- 
tarns  a faithful  and  elegant  Latin  verlion,  and  valuable  notes. 
The  “ Life  of  St.  Bafii”  was  written  at  largeby  M.  Hermant, 
in  2 vols.  qto.  1674.  Cave,  H.  L.  vol.  i.  p-  238,  &c.  Du- 
pin. Bib.  t.  ii.  p.  1 54,  See.  Dupin.  Eccl.  Hift.  vol.  i.  p.  122, 
&c.  Fabr.  Bib.  Graec.  t.  viii.  p.60.69.  Lardner’s  Works, 
vol.  iv.  p.  400.  Gibbon’s  Hill.  vol.  iv.  p.  269.  vol.  v.  p 19. 

Basil,  bilhop  of  Ancyra,  was  placed  in  that  fee,  in  339, 
by  the  council  of  Conttantinople  which  dtpoled  Marcellos, 
and  he  himlclf  was  depofed  at  the  council  of  Sardica  in  347, 
though  by  the  favour  of  the  emperor  he  retained  his  fee. 

In  3151,  he  was  prelent  at  the  council  of  Sirmium,  and  had 
a ad'pute  with  Photinus.  Epiphanius  reckons  him  among 
the  chief  of  the  Semi  Arians,  who  held  the  Son  to  be  of 
like  fubllance  to  the  Father;  Sozomen  fays  he  was  in  elleem 
for  eloquence  and  learning  ; and  Theodoret  obferves,  that 
he  was  in  great  favour  with  the  emperor  Conftantine  for  his 
piety.  His  peculiar  opinion  with  regard  to  the  identity  of 
the  fubftance'of  the  Father  and  the  Son  was,  by  his  influence, 
ellablifhed  in  the  council  of  Ancyra  held  A.  D.  358  ; and 
he  maintained  it  in  feveral  difputes  with  the  Eudoxians  and 

Acaciansj 
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Acacians,  in  the  prefence  of  Conftantius.  However,,  the 
Acacians  prevailed  againft  him  in  the  council  of  Conftanti- 
nople,  A.  D.  ,360,  and  procured  his  depofition  ; neverthelefs 
he  kept  pofieffion  of  his  fee,  and  was  acknowledged  as  bi- 
fhop  by  the  orthodox  prelates.  Bafil  is  fuppofed  to  have 
died,  either  at  the  end  of  Jovian’s  reign,  or  the  beginning 
of  that  of  Valens.  Cave,  Hift.  tom.  i.  p.  2 ic.  Lardneris 
Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  125- 

Basil,  in  Botany.  See  Ocymum. 

Basil,  Field.  See  Ci.inopodi u m. 

Basil,  American  Field.  SeeMoNARDA. 

Basil,  Syrian  Field.  See  Ziziphora. 

Basil,  Stone,  and  Wild.  See  Thymus. 

Basil,  Order  of  St.,  in  Ecclcfajlical  Hi/lory,  is  the  moil 
ancient  of  all  the  religious  orders.  It  takes  its  name  from 
St.  Bal’d,  bilhop  of  Ctefarea,  in  Cappadocia,  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  fourth  century  ; who  is  fuppofed  to  have  been 
the  author  of  the  rules  obftrved  by  this  order,  though 
fome  difpute  it.  The  order  of  St.  Bafil  was  anciently  very 
famous  in  the  Eaft,  and  Hill  continues  in  Greece.  The  ha- 
bit of  the  monks  is  black,  and  plain,  confuting  of  a long 
.ca flock,  and  a great  gown  with  large  fleeves  ; on  their  head, 
they  wear  a hood,  which  reaches  to  the  fhoulders  ; they 
wear  no  linen  ; deep  without  iheets,  on  Itraw  ; cat  no  flefh; 
fall  often  ; and  till  the  ground  with  their  own  hands.  The 
liiftorians  of  this  order  inform  us,  that  it  has  produced  1S05 
bilhops,  and  beatified,  or  acknowledged  as  faints,  3010  ab- 
bots, 11,805  martyrs,  and  an  infinite  number  of  confeffors 
and  virgins.  They  likewife  place  among  the  religious  of 
this  order  of  St.  Bafil  14  popes,  feveral  cardinals,  and  many 
patriarchs,  archbilhops,  and  bifhops.  It  likewife  boafts  of 
feveral  emperors  and  emprefles,  kings  and  queens,  princes 
and  princeffes,  who  have  embraced  the  rule  ot  St.  Bal’d. 

This  order  was  introduced  in  theWell  in  1057,  and  was 
reformed  in  1579  by  pope  Gregory  XIII.  who  united  the 
religious  of  this  order  in  Italy,  Spain,  and  Sicily,  into  one 
congregation  ; of  which  the  monaltery  of  St.  Saviour,  at 
Medina,  is  the  chief,  and  enjoys  f re-eminence  over  the 
reft..  Each  community  has  its  particular  rule,  befides  the 
rule  of  St.  Bafil  ; which  is  very  general,  and  prelcribes  little 
more  than  the  common  duties  of  a Chriltian  life. 

Basil,  Bafle , or'  Bale,  in  Geography,  one  of  the  new 
cantons  of  Swiflerland,  which  j fined  the  Helvetic  confede- 
racy in  1501.  It  is  bounded  on  the  louth-vvelt  and  fouth 
by  the  canton  of  Soleure,  on  the  eaft  by  Lower  Argow  and 
the  canton  of  Baden,  on  the  north-eall  by  the  territory  of 
Rheinfelden,  one  of  the  foreft  towns,  and  on  the  north- 
weft  by  Alface,  and  on  the  well  by  the  bifhopric  of  Bads, 
its  extent  is  about  i6ofquare  milts,"  and  its  population  is 
eflimated  at  40,000  perfons.  The  lower  parts  of  this  can- 
ton are  fertile  in  corn  and  wine,  and  alfo  fit  for  pafture;  but 
the  mountains  are  extremely  barren.  It  has  many  medicinal 
fprings  and  baths,  and  the  air  is  temperate  and  falubrious. 
The  religion  ot  this  canton  is  the  reformed,  or  Proteftant. 
As  to  its  ancient  government,  the  bilhops  of  Bade  once  pof- 
feffed  the  fovereignty  over  the  city  and  canton  ; but  when 
they  quitted  this  town  in  1501,  and  retired,  firft  to  Friburg 
in  Brifgau,  ar.d  afterwards  eftablifhed  their  rtfidence  at  Po- 
rentru,  they  loft  the  inconfiderable  authority  and  few  prero- 
gatives that  belonged  to  them.  Upon  the  introduction  of 
the  reformation  in  1525,  the  conftitution  was  in  fome  mea- 
fure  ciianged,  and  the  power  of  the  ariftocracy  limited. 
Before  the  late  revolution,  the  government  was  ariilocratic, 
inclining  towards  a democracy.  The  fupreme  legillative 
power  1 elided  in  the  great  and  little  councils,  confuting  of 
about  300  members,  and  the  authority  of  thefe  two  councils 
was  witbout  controul ; they  ena&ed  laws,  declared  war  and 
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peace,  contracted  alliances,  and  impofed  taxes  ; they  elected 
the  feveral  magiltrates,  appointed  their  own  members,  nomi- 
nated to  all  employments,  and  conferred  the  right  of  burgh- 
erlliip.  The  general  adminiltration  of  government  was  com- 
mitted, by  the  great  council,  to  the  fenate  or  little  council ; 
that  is,  to  a part  of  its' own  body.  This  fenate,  compofed 
of  fixty  members,  together  with  the  four  duels  of  the  re- 
public, two  burgomalters,  and  two  great  tribunes,  was  di- 
vided into  two  bodies,  which  aded  by  rotation  ; the  ading 
diviiion  continued  in  office  one  year,  decided  finally  in  ail 
criminal  caufes,  fuperintended  the  police,  and  exercifed  fe- 
veral other  powers  fubordinate  to  the  fovereign  council. 
The  eolledivt  body  of  citizens  aflembled  only  once  a year, 
when  the  magiltrates  publicly  took  an  oath  to  maintain  the 
conftitution,  and  to  preferve  the  liberties  and  immunities  of 
the  people  inviolate.  The  reciprocal  oath  of  obedience  to 
the  laws  was  adminift  ’red  to  the  citizens  in  their  refptdive 
tribes.  But,  notwithft inding  the  boundlefs  prerogatives  cf 
the  great  council,  the  meanelt  citizen  was  legally  capable  of 
being  admitted  into  that  body,  find,  by  the  lingular  method 
of  eledion,  might  poffibly  be  chofen  ; for  the  vacancies  in 
the  two  councils  were  fupplied  from  all  ranks  cf  citizens, 
the  members  of  the  univemty  only  excepted.  Thefe  citizens 
were  divided  into  eighteen  tribes,  fifteen  of  which  belonged 
to  the  larger  towns,  and  three  to  the  fmaller  ; each  of  the 
fifteen  tribes  returned  four  members  to  the  fenate,  and  each 
of  the  eighteen  fent  twelve  to  the  great  council.  As  thefe 
eledions  were  formerly  determined  by  a plurality  of  voices, 
the  rieheft  perfon  was  always  almoft  certain  of  being  chofen  ; 
to  prevent  which,  a regulation,  cp.lied  a “ ternaire,”  was 
eftablifhed  ; that  is,  three  candidates  were  nominated,  and 
from  thefe  the  fuccefior  was  appointed  by  lot.  In  1740, 
an  ad  was  palled,  by  which  the  “ ternaire  ” was  changed 
into  a “ fenaire,”  by  which  fix  candidates  were  put  in  no- 
mination, and  drew  lots  for  the  charge  ; fix  tickets,  con- 
taining the  names  of  the  refpedive  candidates,  and  feparately 
placed  in  silver  eggs,  were  put  into  one  bag,  and  the  fame 
number  of  tickets,  five  being  blanks,  and  one  marked  with 
the  vacant  employment,  were  put  into  another  bag  : the 
reigning  burgomafter  and  the  great  tribune,  appointed  to 
be  the  drawers  of  this  official  lottery,  both  at  the  fame  in- 
ftant  took  a ticket  from  each  bag,  and  the  candidate  whofe 
name  came  out  with  the  ticket  on  which  the  employment 
was  written,  obtained  the  poft. — But  it  is  now  needltfs  to 
purfue  the  detail.  In  179S,  the  Helvetic  confederacy  was 
diffolved  by  the  invading  power  of  France,  and,  according 
to  the  diftribntion  of  that  year.  Bade  was  conllituted  one 
of  the  eighteen  departments  into  which  Swiflerland  was  di- 
vided : but  according  to  the  conftitution  of  i8ot,  Bafle 
was  made  one  of  the  departments,  with  the  addition  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  Frickthal  to  Seckingen,  with  the  right  of 
deputing  three  reprefentatives  to  the  diet. 

Bafle  was  the  firft  canton  which  feparated  from  the  old 
Helvetic  confederacy,  and  adopted  the  new  conftitution  fa- 
bricated in  France.  Its  fituaticn  near  the  frontiers,  expofed 
it  to  the  intrigues  of  the  French  agents,  and  without  foreign 
fupporc,  rendered  it  incapable  of  reiiftance.  The  peafants  of 
the  canton  were  likewife  diffatisfied  with  the  monopoly  of 
power  and  comme-ce  veiled  in  the  burghers  of  the  town. 
Encouraged  by  the  French,  and  excited  by  their  own  tur- 
bulent demagogues,  they  peremptorily  required  emancipation 
and  independence.  The  progrefs  of  the  revolution  in  this 
canton  was  almoft  inftantaneous ; the  magiltrates  were  inca- 
pable of  reiiftance,  and  obliged  to  rtfign  their  authority  ; 
and  fixty  delegates  appointed  by  the  people,  were  invelted 
with  a provilional  government,  until  the  new  conftitution 
Ihould  be  confolidated.  Ccxe’s  Travels  in  Switzerland, 

vol. 
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vol.  i.  What  other  changes  await  the  Swifs  cantons,  time 
nuift  develope.  See  Swisserland. 

Basil,  or  Basle,  the  capital  of  the  canton  of  the  fame 
name,  is  the  large  It,  and  feems  formerly  to  have  been  one  of 
the  moft  populous  towns  in  Swiflerland.  Its  extent  is  capable 
of  containing  above  ioo,odo  inhabitants,  and  it  is  fa  id  to  have 
220  (Beets,  and  fix  market-places  or  fquarts  ; whereas  it 
can  now  fcarcely  number  more  than  14,000.  Among  the 
caufes  which  have  contributed  to  its  decreafe,  Mr.  Coxe 
mentions  the  jealoufy  of  the  citizens  with  regard  to  the 
burghtrlhip,  which  they  feldom  deign  to  confer  upon  fo- 
reigners ; and,  on  this  account,  no  fupp’.y  can  be  obtained 
to  balance  that  gradual  wade  of  people  which  takes  place 
in  great  cities,  from  211  influx  of  ftrangers,  who  are  not  per- 
mitted to  carry  on  commerce,  or  to  follow  arty  trades.  The 
late  law  that  allows  the  freedom  of  the  town  and  the  right 
of  burg  her  fhip  to  be  conferred  upon  (Irangeis,  is  clogged 
with  fo  many  reftridtions,  that  it  by  no  means  anfwers  the 
parpofe  for  which  it  was  intended. 

Bade  is  beautifully  fituated  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine, 
rear  the  point  where  the  river,  which  is  here  broad, 
deep,  and  rapid,  after  flowing  for  foine  way  from  eafl 
to  weft,  turns  fuddenly  to  the  north.  It  coafiils  of  two 
towns,  joined  together  by  a long  bridge  ; the  large 
town  lying  on  the  (ide  of  Swiflerland,  and  the  fipall 
town  on  the  oppefite  bank  of  the  river.  Its  environs  are 
very  beautiful,  confiding  of  a fine  level  traft  of  fields  and 
meadows.  It  was  anciently  called  Bafdea,  as  we  learn  from 
Amrr.ianus  Marceliinus  ; and  in  the  middle  ages,  Bafula  : 
and  it  appears  in  hiftory,  foon  alter  the  reign  of  Charle- 
magne ; having  fucceeded  Augst,  or  the  Augulta  Raura- 
corum.  Bafle  is  very  favourably  fituated  tor  commerce  ; 
.and  of  this  advantage  the  inhabitants  have  availed  them- 
felves,  by  eftablifhing  a great  variety  of  manufactures,  par- 
ticularly of  ribbands  and  cottons  ; and  by  the  extenfive 
trade  that  is  carried  on  by  the  principal  merchants.  The 
cathedral  is  an  elegant  Gothic  building,  and  contains  the 
marble  tomb  of  the  famous  Erafmus,  who  chofe  this  city  as 
his  favourite  place  of  refidence,  and  publiftied  from  hence 
the  greateft  part  of  his  valuable  works.  Bafle  has,  bellies 
th  e cathedral,  fix  parochial  churches,  and  fcver.il  other  pub- 
lic buildings.;  inch  as  a public  granary  and  an  arfena),  a 
town-houfe,  and  a ftately  palace  belonging  to  the  margrave 
of  Baden  Dourlach,  a chamber  of  curiofities,  feveral  hofpi- 
tals,  &c.  In  the  town-houfe  is  an  exquifste  piece  of  the 
fuffrrings  cf  Chrift,  by  Holbein,  who  was  a native  of  tins 
place  ; and  a flatue  of  Munatius  Plancus,  the  Roman  gene- 
ral, who  founded  Augufta  Rauracorum.  In  the  arfenal 
is  fhewn  the  armour  in  which  Charles  the  Bald  iolt  his  life, 
with  tiie  furniture  of  his  horfe,  -and  the  kettle  drums  and 
trumpets  of  his  army.  On  the  hair-cafe  of  the  council- 
houfe  is  a pidfture  of  the  lail  judgment,  in  which,  though 
painted  before  the  reformation,  popes,  cardinals,  monks,  and 
priefts,  are  reprefented  in  the  torments  of  hell.  Upon  a 
wall  that  inclofes  the  burial-ground  ot  the  church  of  the  Pro- 
tetlants  in  the  fuburbs  of  St.  John,  is  painted,  in  oil  colours, 
the  “ dance  of  death,”  erroneoufiy  attributed  to  Holbein,  as 
it  was  painted  before  he  was  born,  in  which  the  king  of  terrors 
Is  reprefented  as  mixing  with  all  ranks  and  ages,  and  compli- 
menting them  in  German  verfes  on  their  arrival  at  the  grave. 
From  this  ancient  painting,  it  is  thought,  that  Holbein 
took  the  fir fi  hint  towards  compofing  his  famous  drawings  on 
the  “ cance  of  death.”  Prints  were  taken  from  fome  of 
.thefe  drawi  -gs  by  Hollar,  which  are  now  very  fcarce.  The 
univerfity  of  Bade,  founded  by  pope  Pius  IT.  in  1459,  or 
1460,  was  formerly  eminent  in  the  literary  hiftory  of  Eu- 
rope. It  was  honoured  by  the  ceiebiated  names  of  Oecolam- 
padius,  Amerbach,  the  three  Bauhins,  Grynteus,  Buxton, 
Vol.  III. 
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Wetftein,  Ifelin,  the  Bernouillis,  and  Euler ; and  it  flill 
boafts  of  fever?.l  members  who  are  ornaments  to  their  native 
town  by  their  learning  and  talents.  The  public  iibrary  con- 
tains a fmall  colleftion  of  books,  remarkable  for  feveral  rare 
and  valuable  edition's,  particularly  of  thofe  printed  in  the 
15th  century.  Btfides  books,  this  library  conrains  fome 
valuable  MSS.  In  a finite  of  rcoins  belonging  to  it,  are  a 
cabinet  of  petrifactions,  fame  ancient  medals  and  gems,  a 
few  antiquities  found  at  Augft,  a large  number  of  prints, 
and  fome  fine  drawings  and  paintings,  confifling  chiefly  of 
origmals  by  Holbein,  rnoft  of  which  are  in  the  higheft  pre- 
fervation.  Bafle  is  famous  for  the  excellence  of  its  police, 
and  the  ftriblnefs  of  its  fumpeuary  law's.  Although  the  ufe 
ot  coaches  is  not  prohibited,  yet  no  citizen  or  inhabitant  is 
allowed  to  have  a fervant  behind  his  carriage.  No  prrfon, 
it  is  find,  without  the  city,  mufl  wear  lace  of  gold  or  ftlver ; 
and  all  young  women  are  prohibited  from  wearing  filks. 
By  Inch  regulations,  a ddtingu-ifhing  fimplicitv  of  manners 
prevails  even  in  the  vichrft  families.  It  was  formerly  a fin- 
gularitv  belonging  to  this  town,  that  all  its  clocks  were  an 
hour  fader  than  the  real  time,  which,  according  to  fome, 
was  introduced  during  the  council  of  Bafle,  in  order  to  fiurn- 
mon  t fi. e cardinals  and  b lhops  in  due  leaf-on  for  the  difpatch 
of  bufinefs  : others  fay,  that  they  were  put  forward,  in 
order  to  dtfeat  a confpiracv,  by  one  of  the -burgomafters, 
who  had  notice  of  the  dtfign  ; bv  which  the  confpirators, 
thinking  that  they  had  milled  the  time  and  were  too  late, 
were  induced  to  retire:  others  fay,  that  the  fun-dial  on  the 
cathedral,  which  regulates  the  clocks,  declines  fomewhat 
from  the  eaft,  and  this  circumdance,  according  to  Bernotiilii, 
occafions  a variation  from  the  true  tirr.eof  about  45  minutes. 
rI’fie  inhabitants  have  long  tenacioufly  maintained  this  an- 
cient cuff  nm,  ar.d  refilled  every  change  ; till  in  the  late  new 
order  of  things,  a revolutionary  change  has  taken  place  with 
regard  to  the  clocks  as  well  as  the  government,  and  they 
have  been  altered  to  the  true  time.  Bafle  was  formerly  the 
fee  of  a bifhop  ; hut  though  there  is  one  that  now  bears  the 
title,  he  lives  at  Porentru  near  Alface,  and  has  no  jurifdic- 
tion  in  this  city. 

The  famous  council  of  Bafle  began  its  fittings  ia 
1431,  continued  its  deliberations,  and  proceeded-  in  en- 
abling laws  and  publi filing  edicts,  until  the  year  144.3, 
notwithftanding  the  efforts  of  pope  Eugenics,  who  had 
been  rlepofed  from  the  papacy  of  the  council  in  1439, 
and  his  adherents,  to  put  a flop  to  their  proceeding*. 
And  though  in  that  year, the  numbers  of  the  council  retired 
to  their  refpeftive  places  of  abode,  yet  they  declared  pub- 
licly that  the  council  was  not  difiblved,  but  would  refume  its 
deliberations  at  Bafle,  Lyons,  or  Laufanne,  as  foon  as  a 
proper  opportunity  occurred.  Accordingly,  in  the  year 
1449,  when  Felix  V.  refigned  the  papal  chair,  the  fathers 
of  the  council  of  Bafle  affcmbltd  at  Laufanne,  ratified  his 
voluntary  abdication,  and,  by  a folemn  decree,  ordered  the 
univerfal  church  to  fubmit  to  the  jurifdibiion  of  Nicholas  as 
their  lawful  pontiff.  Nicholas  fet  the  feal  of  his  approba- 
tion and  authority  to  the  afts  and  decrees  of  the  council  of 
Bafle.  The  two  grand  points  that  were  propafed  to  the 
deliberation  of  the  famous  council  of  Bafle,  were  the  union 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches,  and  the  reformation  of 
the  church  univerfal,  both  in  its  head  and  in  its  members, 
according  to  the  refolution  that  had  been  taken  at  the  coun- 
cil of  Conflance.  In  14.55,  this  council  publicly  abohfiied 
the  “ annats ;”  and  in  1456,  a confefiion  of  faith  was  read, 
which  every  pontiff  was  to  fubferibe  on  the  day  of  his  elec- 
tion ; the«number  of  cardinals  was  reduced  to  twenty-fi  ur  ; 
and  the  papal  impofitious  called  “ expeblatives,”  “ refer- 
vations,”  and  “ provifions.”  were  annulled.  Mofh.  Ecd. 
Hill.  vol.  iii.  p.420,  Stc.  N.  hit.  4705j'.  E.  long.  7“ : g'jo". 
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Basii,,  or  Basle,  Bijhopric  of,  a principality  of  Ger- 
many, in  the  circle  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  may  be  claffed 
under  two  general  divifions  : the  full  lies  to  the  fouth  of 
Pierre  Pertuis,  and  forms  a part  of  Swifterland  ; the  fecond, 
to  the  north  of  the  fame  boundary,  includes  that  diftridt 
which  is  properly  fituated  within  the  German  empire.  The 
fovereign,  that  is,  the  bifhop  of  Bade,  or,  as  he  is  called  by 
the  Proteftants,  the  prince  of  Porentru,  whofe  principal  re- 
iidence  is  Porentru,  the  capital  of  his  dominions,  was  for- 
merly chofen  by  the  chapter  of  eighteen  cantons,  refident 
at  A rlefhrim,  and  confirmed  by  the  pope.  I~Ie  was  a prince 
of  the  German  empire,  and  did  homage  to  the  emperor  for 
that  part  of  his  territory  which  lies  in  the  circle  of  the 
Upper  Rhine.  He  was  always  confidered  as  an  ally  of  the 
Swifs,  by  his  union  with  the  Catholic  cantons,  firft  formed 
in  1579.  and  renewed  at  different  intervals,  particularly  in 
3671  and  1C97,  and  by  being  included  in  the  treaty  which 
thofecanlons  contracted  with  France  in  17 15  : but  as  he  was 
not  comprized  among  the  allies  of  the  Swils,  in  the  league 
between  the  thirteen  cantons  and  Louis  the  XVlth,  in 
S777,  he  was  upt  deemed  a member  of  the  Helvetic  con- 
federacy. The  firft  particular  alliance  with  France  was 
concluded  in  1739,  between  the  bifhop  and  Louis  the  XVth, 
and  was  renewed  in  1780.  The  population  of  that  part  of 
the  bifhopric  of  Bade  that  was  allied  to  the  cantons  amounted 
to  24.000!  The  form  of  government  was  a limited  fove- 
reignty,  the  bjfhop  being  bound,  on  all  important  occafions, 
to  confult  his  chapter  ; and  his  prerogative  being  confined, 
by  the  great  immunities  enjoyed  by  li is  fubjedts  in  general, 
and  particularly  by  thofe  of  the  reformed  communion.  He 
nominated  to  all  employments  both  civil  and  military, 
and  appointed  the  bailiffs  or  governors  ; criminal  j office 
was  adminiifered  in  his  name,  and  he  had  the  power  of  par- 
doning. In  civil  proceedings,  he  reccved  an  appeal  from 
the  inferior  couits  ; but  in  his  German  dominions,  when  the 
caufe  exceeded  the  value  of  a (lipulated  fum,  it  might  be 
carried  to  the  chambers  of  Wetzlar  or  Vienna.  The  lub- 
jedts  of  the  bifhop  ara  paitly  Proteffants  and  partly  Catho- 
iics : the  Prcteflants  inhabit  the  greater  part  of  the  valley 
of  Munfter,  and  the  whole  diftriCt  to  the  fouth  of  Pierre 
Pertuis,  and  are  about  i^,cco  ; the  Catholics  amount  to 
55, coo.  The  French  and  German  languages  are  both 
fipoken  in  the  bifhop’s  dominions.  The  whole  bishopric  of 
.Bade  is  now  annexed  to  France.  In  1792,  their  troops 
over-ran  the  country  of  Porentru  on  the  German  part,  under 
the  pretence  of  delivering  the  natives  from  flavery,  and  took 
poffefiion  of  the  famous  pafs  of  Pierre  Pertuis.  This  dif- 
trift  was  ceded  to  France  by  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio, 
and  is  formed  into  the  department  of  Mont  Terrible.  In 
1798,  the  Helvetic  part  of  the  territory  was  taken  poffef- 
fion  of,  in  the  name  of  the  republic,  by  general  St.  Cyr, 
under  a declaration  that  France  fucceeded  to  the  property, 
dominions,  rights,  and  prerogatives  of  the  bifhop.  This 
diftrict  was  alio  annexed  to  the  department  of  Mont  Ter- 
rible. The  bifhopric  of  Bjfle  is  a fertile  country,  and 
many  forges  are  employed  in  the  manufaftures  of  it  on  and 
fteel. 

Basil,  among  Joiners,  denotes  the  angle  to  "which  the 
edge  of  an  iron  tool  is  ground.  To  work  on  foft  wood, 
they  ufually  make  their  bafii  12  degrees;  for  hard  wood  18  : 
it  being  obferved  that  the  more  acute  or  thin  the  bafii  is, 
the  better  and  finoother  it  cuts ; and  the  more  obtufe,  the 
ftronger  and  fitter  it  is  for  fervice. 

BASILAN,  or  Basseilan,  in  Geography,  one  of  the 
Philippine  iflands  ; 1 2 leagues  in  circumference,  very  fertile, 
cfpecially  in  fruit  and  rice  ; 6 leagues  S.  W.  of  Mindanao. 
N-  lat.  50  51/.  E.  long.  1210  30'. 

BASILARE  Os,  in  Anatomy,  a barbarous  denomination 


given  to  the  os  fphmoides , on  account  of  itit  being  fituated  at 
the  bottom  or  balls  of  the  fkuil ; or  becaufe  a great  part  of 
the  brain  refts  upon  it,  a-s  on  its  balls. 

BASILARIS  Ar  tenia.  See  Artery. 

BAS1LE,  St.  in  Geography,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  and  province  of -Otranto,  18  miles  call 
of  Matera. 

Basile,  St.  is  alfo  a town  of  the  kingdom  of  Na- 
ples, in  the  province  of  B.ifilicata  ; 11  miles  N.  E.  of 

Turfi. 

BASILEUS,  j3c«ri Xsu;,  a title  affumed  bv  the  emperors 
of  Oonflantinople,  exclufive  of  all  other  princes  ; to  whom 
they  give  the  title  rex,  Hug  The  fame  quality  was  after- 
wards given  by  them  to  the  kings  of  Bulgaria,  and  to 
Charlemagne  ; from  the  fucceffors  of  which  LlL  they  endea- 
voured to  wreft  it  back  again. 

The  title  bafikus  has  been  fince  affumed  by  other  kings,’ 
particularly  the  kings  of  England  ; “ Ego  Edgar  totius  An- 
glia hafilcus  confirmavi.” 

Hence  alfo  the  queen  of  England  was  in  titled  lafitea , and 

hafdijfa. 

Basileus,  in  Ornithology , a name  by  which  many  of  the 
old  authors  called  the  Regulus  Crijlalus  of  Aldrovand,  the 
Motacilla  Regulus  of  the  Xmnatan  fyftcm,  or  the 
golden-crtited  wren. 

BASILI,  in  Geography,  a liver  of  European  Turkey, 
which  runs  into  the  gult  of  Colokitia,  4 milts  N.  N.  E.  of 
Colokitia. 

Basili,  St.  a town  of  European  Turkey,  in  the  Morea  • 

8 miles  S.  of  Corinth. 

BASILIA,  a town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of  Vol- 
liynia  ; ,32  miles  W.S.W.  of  Conff antinow. 

Basilia,  or  Basilico,  a fortified  town  north  of  Co- 
rinth, fituat?  upon  the  coaif  of  the  gulf  of  Lepanto. 
BASILIANS  See  Bogomili. 

BASILIC,  Basilica,  is  uied  in  Eccl fuflical  JEnters, 
for  a church.  In  winch  fenje  tins  name  frequently  occurs 
in  St.  Ambrofe,  St.  Aulfin,  St.  Jerom,  Sidonius  Apoliinaris, 
and  other  writers  of  the  fouith  and  fifth  centuries. 

M.  Perault  fays,  that  bafilics  differed  from  temples,  in 
that  the  columns  of  temples  were  without  fide,  and  thofe 
of  bafilics  within. 

Some  will  have  the  ancient  churches  to  have  been  called 
bafilics,  becaufe  generally  built  in  the  fafhion  of  the  Ro- 
man halls  called  by  that  name  ; others,  becaufe  divers 
churches  were  formed  of  thofe  halls.  Some  have  fuppoftd 
that,  on  the  converfion  of  Conftantine,  many  of  the  ancient 
bafilics  were  given  to  the  church,  and  turned  to  another 
ufe,  viz.  for  Chriltian  affemblies  to  meet  in  ; and  they  refer 
to  that  paffage  in  Aufonius,  where,  fpeaking  to  the  emperor 
Gratian,  he  tells  him,  the  baiiheae,  which  heretofore  were 
wont  to  be  filled  with  men  of  bulinefs,  were  now  thronged 
with  votaries  praying  for  his  fafety;  by  which  it  is  appre- 
hended he  mull;  mean,  that  the  Roman  halls  or  courts  were 
turned  into  Chriltian  churches;  and  hence  it  has  been  con- 
ceived, that  the  name  baiilicse  came  to  be  a general  name  for 
churches  in  after-ages.  See  Basilica. 

Bas  ilic  is  chiefly  applied,  in  modern  times,  to  churches 
of  royal  foundation  ; as  thofe  of  St.  John  de  Lateran,  and 
St,  Peter  of  the  Vatican,  at  Rome,  founded  by  the' emperor 
Conftantine. 

Basilic  appears  alfo  to  have  been  given,  in  later  ages,  to 
churches  before  confecration. 

Easilics  were  alfo  little  chapels  built  by  the  ancient 
Franks  over  the  tombs  of  their  great  men  ■ fo  called,  as  re-- 
fembling  the  figure  of  the  facred  bafilicte  or  churches. 

Perfons  of  inferior  condition  had  only  tumbae,  or  porti- 
culi,  eredkd  over  them,  By  an  article  in  the  Salic  law,  lie 

that 
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tint  robbed  a tumba  cr  porticulus,  was  to  be  fined  fifteen 
folidi ; but  he  that  robbed  a bafilica,  thirty  folidi. 

BASILICA,  or  Basilicus,  in  Anatomy , the  name  of  a 
vein,  arifing  from  the  axillary  branch,  and  running  the  whole 
length  of  the  arm.  The  baliiica  is  one  of  the  veins  opened 
in  bleeding  in  the  arm.  See  Vein. 

Basilica,  in  ArcbiteSure.  This  word,  which  has  fuc* 
ceffively  received  very  different  acceptations,  is  derived  from 
@z.G-L\wi,  king,  and  oncoc,  houfe  : it  means,  therefore,  etymolo- 
gically, royal  houfe.  Perhaps  the  halls  of  juftice  acquired 
this  name  in  early  antiquity,  when  the  judging  of  the  people 
might  be  regarded  as  the  peculiar  regal  prerogative  ; and 
it  was  natural  that  they  fhould  retain  this  appellation,  when 
juftice  was  no  longer  adminiftered  by  kings.  Among  the 
public  edifices  compofed  of  a fingle  building,  the  bafilica 
appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  largeft.  It  was,  among  the 
Romans,  an  ample  hall  adjoining  to  the  Forum,  in  which  the 
mag'ftrates  judged  under  cover;  which  diftinguifhed  it 
from  the  fora,  where  they  held  their  fittings  in  the  open  air. 
Here  the  tribunes  and  centumvirs  adminiftered  juftice,  and* 
the  jurifconfulti  and  legifts  in  the  pay  of  the  republic,  ad- 
vifed  thofe  who  came  to  confuit  them.  Young  orators  de- 
claimed in  feparate  apartments,  and  the  porticos  were  oc- 
cupied by  merchants  and  traders.  Thus  thefe  edifices  were 
at  the  fame  time  applied  to  the  purpofes  of  commerce  and 
judicature. 

It  is  to  be  lamented  that  the  antique  bafilicas  have  fo  en- 
tirely peri  filed , that  the  ccnflrudiion  and  difpofition  of  them 
are  involved  in  great  doubt  and  obfeurity.  Vitruvius,  the 
only  ancient  architect  whofe  writings  have  defeended  to  us, 
gives  the  following  defeription  of  the  Roman  bafilica. 

“ The  bafilica  fitould  be  adjoined  to  the  forum  on  the 
warmtft  fide,  that  the  merchants  may  confer  together  with- 
out being  incommoded  by  the  weather.  The  breadth  is 
not  made  Lis  than  the  third,  nor  more  than  the  half  of  the 
length,  unltfs  the  nature  of  the  place  oppofes  the  proportion, 
and  obliges  the  fyrr.metry  to  be  different.  But  if  the  bafi- 
lica has  too  much  length,  chaJcidicse  are  made  at  the  ends, 
as  they  are  in  the  bafilica  of  Julia  Aquiliar.a.  The  columns 
of  the  bafilica  are  made  as  high  as  the  portico  is  broad. 
The  portico  is  the  third  part  of  the  tpnee  in  the  middle  ; the 
tipper  columns  ere  a fourth  part  iefs  than  the  lower.  The 
pluteum,  which  is  between  the  upper  columns,  fhould  alfo 
be  made  a fourth  part  lefs  than  the  fame  columns,  that  thofe 
who  walk  in  the  floor  above  may  not  be  feen  by  the  mer- 
chants below.  The  tpiftilium,  /.ophorus,  and  coronse,  are 
proportioned  to  the  columns,  in' the  manner  explained  in  the 
third  book.” 

The  bafilica,  however,  which  Vitruvius  eredled  at  the 
colony  of  Julia  of  Fanum,  did  not  conform  to  the  foregoing 
precepts.  It  is  thus  dtfenbed : “ the  middle  teftudo  (aifle  or 
nave)  is  12c  feet  long,  and  60  feet  broad;  the  furrounding 
portico  between  the  walls  and  columns  is  20  feet  broad. 
The  columns,  continued  the  whole  height  of  the  building, 
are  50  feet,  including  the  capitals,  and  5 feet  in  diamet?r  ; 
having  behind  them  pilafters  20  feet  high,  which  fuftain  the 
beams  that  bear  the  floor  of  the  upper  porticos.  Above 
thefe  pilafters  are  others  lS  feet  high,  which  fupport  the 
ceiling  of  the  upper  porticos,  which  is  laid  lower  than  the 
roof  of  the  teftudo,  the  fpace  between  being  left  open  in  the 
iiitercolumniations  for  light.  The  columns  in  the  breadth 
of  the  teftudo  are  four,  including  thole  of  the  angles  ; and 
in  the  length,  of  the  fide  next  the  forum,  including  the 
fame  angles,  eight.  On  the  other  fide  there  are  but  iix, 
the  two  in  the  middle  being  omitted,  that  they  may  not 
obftrudt  the  view  of  the  pronaus  of  the  temple  of  Auguilus, 

, which  is  fituated  in  the  middle  of  the  fide  wall  of  the  bafilica. 
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The  tribunal  in  this  building  is  in  the  figure  of  a hemictcle, 
extending  in  front  46  feet,  and  receffing  in  the  centre  of  the 
curvature  15  feet;  fo  that  thofe  who  attend  the  magiftrate 
obftrudl  not  the  merchants  in  the  bafilica.” 

From  the  preceding  deferiptions  it  vvou'd  appear,  that  the 
ancient  bafihea  confided  of  a great  nave  in  the  middle,  fur- 
rounded  with  only  one  range  of  porticos  ; and  it  is  thus 
that  it  has  been  reprefented  in  the  defigns  cf  all  who  have 
reftored  it  from  the  words  of  Vitruvius.  However,  the 
fragments  of  the  plan  of  Rome  taken  under  Septimius  Se~ 
verus,  which  ftiil  exift,  (hew  a part  of  the  bafilica  ^Fmiliana  ; 
and  in  this  authentic  record  we  find  two  rows  of  columns 
on  each  fide,  which,  fuppofing  an  exterior  wall,  would  give 
two  ranges  of  porticos.  But  this  valuable  relic  gives  reafon 
to  doubt,  whether  the  bafilicas  were  furrounded  with  walls, 
or  whether  their  porticos,  open  on  every  fide,  communicated 
with  the  public  places.  The  defeription  of  Vitruvius  explains 
nothing  in  this  particular;  but.  it  may  perhaps  be  inferred 
from  what  he  recommends  relative  to  the  warmth  of  the  ex- 
pofure,  that  they  were  nut  inclofed. 

Suppofing  the  entrance  of  the  bafilica  to  be  at  one  end, 
the  other  was  terminated  by  a bemicycle,  in  which  wa9 
placed  the  tribunal ; this  circular  end  anfwers  to  the  abfidium 
of  the  Chriftian  bafilica.  The  chaicidicas  mentioned  by 
Vitruvius  have  given  rife  to  various  conjectures,  which  it 
would  be  ufelefs  to  detail,  as  we  have  no  data  from  which, 
any  other  inference  can  be  drawn,  than  that  they  were  fome 
kind  of  apartments,  feparated  by  a partition,  at  the  ends  of 
bafilicas. 

Before  the  excavations  made  at  Otricoli,  and  the  difeo- 
veries  which  were  the  refult,  we  had  only  conjectures  on  the 
form  and  nature  of  the  ancient  bafilica  ; uncertain  veftiges 
were  all  that  remained  of  thofe  of  Rome,  and  the  fituation 
of  the  famous  bafilicas,  ^Emilia  and  Fulvia,  was  fought  in 
vain  at  Prsnefte.  The  monument  of  Otricoli,  therefore, 
ought  to  be  very  precious  if  we  find  in  it  a true  bafilica,  of 
winch  the  reader  will  be  enabled  to  judge  from  the  following 
defeription. 

To  difeern  the  eflential  character  of  a bafilica,  it  will  be 
ufeful  previoufly  to  confider  the  difference  between  it  and  a 
temple.  The  original  form  of  a temple  is  an  oblong  celia 
or  body,  furrounded  with  porticos  ; and  even  where  the  la- 
teral porticos  were  fuppreued,  they  were  never  deprived  of 
a pronaus  or  portico  in  front.  In  fhort,  in  the  bafilica  the 
porticos  were  internal  and  external  in  the  temple.  Now  the 
edifice  of  Otricoli  has  no  exteiior  colonade,  neither  pronaus 
norperiftile.  It  is  a fquare  building,  furrounded  with  a fimple 
wall.  In  the  middle  the  entrance  is  by  a ruftie  opening,  with- 
out any  veftige  cf  decoration.  The  interior  confifts  of  a 
great  hall,  divided  by  porticos  into  three  naves  or  aifles. 
The  portico  immediately  oppofite  the  entrance  is  compofed. 
of  three  arches  ; eight  Corinthian  columns  form  the  remain- 
ing three  porticos;  the  further  end  of  the  building  is  occu- 
pied by  a bemicycle  or  tribunal,  on  each  fide  of  which  is  a 
fmali  apartment.  The  tribunal  is  afeended  by  feveral  fteps  ; 
and  round  the  interior  of  the  edifice  is  continued  a pe- 
deftal,  on  which  were  ftatues  which  have  been  tranfported 
to  the  Mufeum  Vaticanum.  The  ceikng  was  probably  of 
wood,  as  there  are  no  remains  of  a vault.  No  veftiges  lead 
even  to  fufpeft  that  ;n  the  middle  there  might  be  a bafe 
for  a ftatt>e,  or  any  thing  that  indicates  a temple. 

This  monument  is  certainly  deficient  in  many  of  the  cha- 
rafieriftieG  of  a bafilica  ;.  its  plan  is  an  exact  fquare  inftead 
of  an  oblong,  and  the  upper  galleries  are  wanting.  How- 
ever, confidering  to  what  variations  thefe  edifices  were  fub- 
ject,  according  to  the  riches,  the  fize  of  towns,  and  the  di- 
verfities  of  fituation  j and  how  much  Vitruvius,  the  author 
5 B 3 of 
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©ft  the  precepts  which  fho.uld  fiji  our  ideas  on  this  fubj-df, 
has  departed  from  his  own  rules  in  the  conftrudli  >n  ot  his 
bafiiica.  it  will  perhaps  be  impoflible  not  to  recognize,  in  the 
edifice  of  Otricoii,  an  example  of  the  ancient  bafiiica. 

But  we  cannot  quit  this  divifion  of  the  fubjedt  without 
mentioning  a monument,  interelling  at  any  rate  from  the 
Angularity  of  its  architecture,  and  Hill  more  fn  if  it  ore-, 
ferve  to  us  the  form  of  the  Grecian  bafiiica.  This  ed  fire, 
one  of  the  antiquities  of  Pacftum,  is  in  length  the  double  of 
its  breadth;  it  is  formed  by  ranges  of  Doric  columns,  to  the 
number  of  nine  in  each  front  and  eighteen  on  each  wing,  in- 
cluding the  angles.  On  a line  with  the  central  column  of 
each  front  a range  of  columns  is  continued  through,  dividing 
the  building  into  two  parts  ; at  the  foot  of  thefe  columns 
the  pavement  is  elevated  and  adorned  with  mofaic.  Thefe 
interior  columns  fupported  the  roof,  which  was  probably  a 
terrace.  The  uneven  number  of  columns  in  the  fronts,  and 
the  narrownefs  of  their  intercolumniations  compared  with 
t.hofe  of  the  wings,  prove  fufficiently  that  the  principal  en- 
trances mull  have  been  at  the  fides  ; and  this  circUwnftance, 
together  with  the  abfence  of  any  exterior  wall  to  inclofe  a 
cella,  (hews  that  this  edifice  could  not  have  been  a temple. 
But  to  the  purpofes  of  a bafiiica  it  fee  ms  very  well  adapted  ; 
open  on  every  fide,  it  admitted  an  eafy  accefs,  while  the  ele- 
vation or  bank  in  the  middle,  would  afford  a tribunal  fuited 
to  the  fimplicity  of  the  age. 

The  EccleJiaJUcal  Bafiiica.  It  is  not  probable  that  the 
ancient  baliheas  were  ever  converted  into  Chriftian  churches ; 
in  that  cafe,  we  fhouid  ftill  be  in  poffeflion  of  fome  of  thefe 
monuments  of  antiquity.  The  molt  ancient  bafilicas  of  the 
Chriftians,  thofe  which  date  from  the  firft  centuries  of  the 
public  exercife  of  our  religion,  were  built  exprefsly  for  their 
ufe  ; and  the  details  of  their  architedlure,  announce  but  too 
clearly  the  time  of  their  conftrudtion.  But  thefe  new  tem- 
ples refembled  fo  much  the  antique  bafilicas,  that  they  re- 
tained their  name  : and  indeed  if  we  examine  the  buildings 
of  antiquity,  we  fhall  find  no  other  fo  well  calculated  for 
the  purpofes  of  our  religion.  Thefe  edifices,  at  once  fim- 
pie  in  plan  and  magnificent  in  decoration,  were  of  a form 
and  difpofition  the  moft  advantageous  that  can  be  imagined 
for  large  halls,  and  their  conftruftion  combined  folidity  with 
economy.  Their  folidity  is  proved  by  the  duration  of  four- 
teen centuries  of  fome  of  thefe  buildings  ; and  their  economy 
eonfiils  in  thelightnefs  of  the  points  of  fupport,  and  in  that 
of  the  covering  which  was  only  of  carpentry.  In  moll  of 
the  bafilicas,  the  walls  and  the  points  of  fupport  only  occupy 
one  tenth  of  the  total  fpace  ; which,  in  buildings  vaulted 
and  fupported  with  arcades,  like  many  modern  churches, 
take  up  at  lead  twice  that  fuperficies,  and  require  befides 
materials  and  modes  of  conftrudtion  which  quadruple  the 
expence. 

It  is  to  Conftantine,  that  the  firft  Chriftian  churches 
known  by  the  name  of  bafilicas  are  to  be  referred.  This 
prince  fignalized  his  zeal  by  the  erection  of  monuments 
wh’ch  announced  the  triumph  of  the  religion  which  he  had 
embraced.  He  gave  his  own  palace  on  the  Ccelian  mount 
to  conftrudt  on  its  feite  a church  which  is  recognized  for 
the  moft  ancient  Chriftian  bafiiica.  A modern  building  has 
fo  much  malked  and  disfigured  the  ancient,  that  only  the 
fituation  and  plan  of  this  monument  can  be  difeovered. 

Soon  after,  he  eredted  the  bafiiica  of  St.  Peter  of  the  Va- 
tican. This  magnificent  edifice  was  conftrudted  about  the 
year  324  upon  the  feite  of  the  circus  of  Nero  and  the  tem- 
ples of  Apolio  and  Mars,  which  were  deftroyed  for  that 
purpofe.  It  was  divided  internally  into  five  aifles  from  eaft 
to  weft,  which  terminated  at  the  end  in  another  aifle  from 
«orth  to  fouth,  in  the  centre  of  which  was  a large  niche  or 


tribunal,  giving  the  whole  the  form  of  a crofts.  Tne  large? 
aide  was  inclofed  by  forty  eight  columns  of  precious  marble, 
and  the  lateral  aides  had  like  wife  forty- c-ight  columns  of 
fmaller  dimenfions ; two  columns  were  placed  in  each  wing 
of  the  terminating  aide.  The  whole  w'as  covered  with  a 
flat  ceiling,  compofed  of  immenfe  beams  which  were  caftd 
with  gilt  metal  and  Corinthian  brafs  taken  from  the  temples 
of  Romulus  and  Jupiter  Cap’tolinus.  A hundred  fmaller 
columns  ornamented  the  fhrines  and  chapeis.  The  walis 
were  covered  with  paintings  of  religious  fubjects,  and  the 
tribunal  was  enriched  with  elaborate  mofaics.  An  incredible 
number  of  lamps  illuminated  ibis  temple  ; in  the  greater  fo- 
lemnities  2303  were  reckoned,  of  which  one  enormous  can- 
delabrum contained  1360.  Tie  tombs  of  pontiffs,  kings, 
cardinals,  and  princes,  were  reared  againft  the  walls  or  iniu- 
lated  in  the  ample  porticos. 

This  fiiDerb  temple  was  refpedled  by  AJaric  and  Totila, 
and  remained  uninjured  in  the  various  fortunes  of  Rome 
during  the  lapfe  of  twelve  centur.es;  but  crumbling  with 
age,  it  was  at  laft  pulled  down  by  Julius  II.  and  upon  its 
feite  has  arilen  the  famous  bafiiica,  the  pride  of  modern 
Rome. 

The  third  great  bafiiica  built  by  Conflantine,  that  of  St. 
Paul  on  the  road  to  Ollia,  ftill  exifts.  The  interior  of  this 
building  refembles  precifely  that  of  St.  Peter  which  has  juft 
been  defenbed.  Of  the  forty  columns  inclofing  the  great 
aide,  twenty-four  are  luppofed  to  have  been  taken  from  the 
maufoleum  of  Adrian;  they  are  Corinthian,  about  three 
feet  diameter,  fluted  their  whole  length,  and  cabled  to  one 
third  : the  columns  are  of  blue  and  white  marble,  and  anti- 
quity prefents  nothing  in  this  kind  more  precious  for  the 
materials  and  the  workmanfhip.  But  thefe  beautiful  remains 
feem  only  to  be  placed  there  to  the  dilgrace  of  the  reft  of 
the  conftrudtion,  which  is  of  the  age  of  Conftantine  and 
Theodolius,  and  which  moft  ftrikingly  exemplifies  the  rapid 
decline  of  the  arts. 

The  churches  we  have  hitherto  deferibed  bear  a very  com- 
plete refemblance  to  the  antique  bafiiica  in  plan  and  proporT 
tion.  The  only  remarkable  difference  is,  that  the  fuperior 
galleries  are  fuppreffed,  in  the  place  of  which  a wall  is  raifed 
upon  the  columns  of  the  great  aifle,  which  is  pierced  with 
windows,  and  fupports  the  roof. 

The  church  of  St.  Agnefe  out  of  the  walls,  though  not 
one  of  the  feven  churches  of  Rome  which  retain  the  title, 
is  however  a perfect  imitation  of  the  antique  bafiiica.  This 
refemblance  is  fo  complete,  that  without  the  teftimor.y  of 
writers  who  inform  us  that  it  was  built  by  Conftantine  at  the 
requtft  of  Conllantia  his  filler  or  daughter,  and  without,  the 
details  of  its  architecture  which  forbid  us  to  date  it  higher, 
it  might  be  taken  rather  for  an  ancient  tribunal  of  j Ibce. 
than  a modern  church.  It  forms  an  oblong  internally, 
three  fides  of  which  are  furrounded  with  columns  forming 
the  porticos  ; the  fourth  fide  oppofite  the  entrance  is  re- 
ctffed  in  a femicircle  ; this  is  the  tribunal.  The  firft  order 
of  columns  carries  a fecond,  forming  an  upper  gallery,  above 
which  begins  the  ceiling  of  the  edifice.  The  fhortening  of 
the  columns,  recommended  by  Vitruvius,  is  obferved  in  the 
upper  order. 

We  have  hitherto  obferved  in  the  Chriftian  bafilicas  but 
fmall  variations  from  the  antique  conftrudtion  : they  were  ft  ilk 
fimple  quadrilateral  halls  divided  into  three  or  five  allies,  the 
numerous  columns  of  which  fupported  the  flat  ceiling  ; but 
the  crofs  form,  the  emblem  of  Chnftianity,  which  began  to 
be  adopted  in  thefe  buildings,  operated  the  molt  effential 
changes  in  their  fhape.  The  interfedtion  of  the  crofting 
aifles  produced  a centre,  which  it  was  natural  to  enlarge  and 
make  principal  in  the  compofition  : and  the  invention  of 
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domes  fupported  on  pendentives  enabled  the  architects  to 
give  fize  and  dignity  to  the  centre,  without  interrupting 
the  villa  of  the  aides.  The  church  of  St.  Sophia  at  Con- 
ftantinople  was  the  firft  example  of  this  form. 

The  feat  of  the  Roman  empire  being  transferred  to  Con- 
ftantinople,  it  is  natural  to  fuppofe  that  the  difp  ffition  of  the 
ancient  St.  Peter’s  of  Rome,  efteemed  at  that  time  the  molt 
magnificent  church  in  the  world,  was  imitated  in  that  which 
Conftantine  ereftcd  for  his  new  capital  under  the  name  of 
St.  Sophia.  'Phis  lad  did  not  cxift  long  : Coniiantius,  the 
fon  ot  Conftantine,  raifed  a new  one  which  experienced 
many  diiafters.  Deltroyed  in  part,  and  rebuilt  under  the 
reign  of  Arcadius,  it  was  burnt  under  Honorius,  and  re- 
eftablifhed  by  Thcodofius  the  younger;  but  a furious  fedi- 
tion  having  arifen  under  Juftinian,  it  was  reduced  to  allies. 
This  emperor  having  appeafed  the  tumult,  and  vvilhing  to 
immortalize  his  name  by  the  edifice  he  was  about  to  eredt, 
all’embled  from  various  parts  the  melt  famous  architects. 
Anthemius  of  Tralles  and  Ifidore  of  Miletus  were  chofen  ; 
and  as  they  had  the  boidnefs  to  attempt  a novel  conltruc- 
tion,  they  experienced  many  difficulties  and  difafters;  but 
at  let  ft  they  had  the  glory  of  fuddling  their  defign. 

The  plan  of  th'S  bafilica  is  a fqnare  of  about  2J0  feet. 
The  interior  forms  a Greek  crofs,  that  is,  a crofs  with  equal 
arms  ; the  ai fits  are  terminated  at  two  ends  by  femicircles, 
and  at  the  other  two  by  fquare  recedes,  in  which  are  placed 
two  ranges  of  tribunals.  The  aides  are  vaulted,  and  the 
centre,  where  they  intprfe<ft,  forms  a large  fquare,  upon 
which  is  raifed  the  dome,  of  about  110  feet  diameter.  The 
dome,  therefore,  is  fupported  uoon  the  four  arches  of  the 
naves  and  the  pendent>ve3  or  foardre's  which  connect  the 
fquare  play  of  th“  centre  with  the  circle  or  the  dome. 

Tile  general  1 ff.  ft  of  the  inter!  r grand  ; but  whatever 
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pvaifesthe  bold  invention  of  this  immenfe  dome  may  merit, 
it  muft  be  confeffid  that  there  are  imes  in  which  princes, 
however  great  and  liberal,  can  oniy  produce  imperfeft 
monuments,  of  which  this  edifice  is  a ttriking  example.  All 
the  details  of  its  architedhire  are  defedtive  and  barbarous. 

However,  from  the  communication  eftablilhed  between 
Greece  and  Ita  y,  at  the  revival  ot  letters,  this  bsfn  ca,  the 
laft  as  well  as  the  molt  magnificent  of  the  lower  empire,  was 
that  which  influenced  mott  the  form  and  architc-fture  of  the 
new  temples.  The  Venetians,  in  the  tenth  century,  copied 
with  iucc: fs  the  belt  parts  of  the  difpofition  of  St.  Sophia 
in  the  church  of  St.  Mark.  This  is  the*  firft  in  Italy  which 
was  conilrufted  with  a dome  fupported  on  pendentives;  and 
it  is  alio  this  which  firft  gave  the  idea,  which  has  been  imi- 
tated in  St.  Peter’s  of  the  Vatican,  of  accompanying  the 
great  dome  of  a church  with  fmaller  and  lower  domes  to 
give  it  a pyramidal  effteft. 

From  tftis  time  to  the  erection  of  the  bafilica  of  St.  Petpr’s 
we  find  the  churches  approach  more  or  lefs,  to  the  form  of 
the  ancient  bafihea  or  the  new  construction.  The  church 
of  Santa  Maria  del  Fmre  of  Florence,  from  the  magnitude 
of  its  dome  and  the  /kill  which  Brunellefchi  difplaved  in 
its  conltruftion,  acquired  a celebrity  which  made  the  fyftem 
of  domes  prevail ; and  this  fyftem  was  finally  eftabhfhed  in 
the  noble  b ifilica  of  the  Vatican,  whici  has  become  the  type 
and  example  of  later  ones.  The  form  of  th-  antique  bafilica 
was  entirely  loft,  and  the  name,  which  has  been  i-.tained, 
is  the  only  remain  of  their  ancient  rc5emblance. 

In  the  pontificate  of  Julius  II  the  beginning  of  the  16th 
century,  the  bafilica  of  ot.  Peter's  was  begun  from  the  de 
figns  of  Bramante.  This  great  man  Armed  the  idea  of 
fufoeud  ng  in  the  centre  of  the  build  ng  a c ' Cular  temple  as 
large  as  the  pantheon,  or,  as  heexprefiVo  it,  to  rail-  the  pan- 
theon on  the  temple  of  peace  ; and,  in  fad,  we  find  great 


refemblance  in  fize  and  difpofition  between  tbefe  two  edifices 
and  the  projed  of  Bramante.  He  was  fucceedtd  in  his 
office  by  San  Gallo,  who  almoft  entirely  loft  fight  of  the 
original  plan  ; but  Michael  Angelo,  to  whom  at  his  death 
the  undertaking  was  committed,  concentered  the  difeordant 
parts,  and  coritraded  the  whole  into  the  form  of  the  Greek 
crofs.  Michael  Angelo  died  in  1564,  whhe  he  was  engaged 
in  ereding  the  dome ; but  he  left  plans  and  models  which 
were  ftridly  adhered  to  by  his  fucceffors  Vignola,  J.  de  la 
Porte,  and  Fontana,  who  terminated  the  dome.  The  build* 
ing  was  carried  on  under  many  fucceeding  pontiffs;  and  at 
laft,  by  lengthening t lie  longitudinal  naves,  it  acquired  the 
form  of  the  Latin  crofs  : in  that  particular,  approaching  t® 
the  original  defign  of  Bramante. 

The  general  form  of  this  edifice  externally  is  an  oblong, 
with  circular  projections  in  three  of  the  fide 5 ; the  plan  of 
the  interior  confilts  of  a Latin  crofs,  the  interfe&ion  of  the 
arms  of  which  is  enlarged  and  formed  into  an  oft  agon  ; the 
head  of  the  long  aides  and  the  ends  of  the  crofs  aides  are 
terminated  in  hemicycles.  and  the  great  naves  are  accompa- 
nied with  lateral  aides  and  with  fevcral  inclofed  chapels. 
The  octagon  centre  iupports  a circular  wall  enriched  with 
pilafters  and  pierced  with  windows,  above  which  rifes  the 
magnificent  dome. 

Thus  vve  have  traced  the  progrefs  of  the  bafi’ica  from 
the  quadrilateral  hall  of  the  ancients  with  its  lingle  roof  and 
flit  cieling  fupported  on  ranges  of  columns,  to  the  crofs- 
fhsped  plan,  central  dome,  and  vaulted  aifl.es  fupported  on 
madly  piers  of  the  modern  cathedral.  It  only  remains  to 
treat  of  the 

Modern  Bafilica.  We  give  this  name  with  Palladio  to  the 
civil  edifices  which  art  found  in  many  Italian  cities,  and  the 
deftmation  of  which  is  entirely  fimiisr  to  the  antique  bafilica. 

I11  imitation  of  the  ancients,  fays  this  celebrated  archie 
teft,  the  cities  of  Italy  conftruft  public  halls  which  may 
rightly  be  called  bafiiicas  as  they  form  part  of  the  habita- 
tion of  the  fupreme  inig  (trace,  and  in  them  the  judges  ad- 
minifter  juftice.  The  bafiiicas  of  our  time  (he  continues) 
differ  in  this  from  the  ancient ; that  thofe  were  level  with 
the  ground,  while  ours  are  raifed  upon  arches  in  which  are 
(hops  for  various  arts  and  the  merchandize  of  the  city. 
There  the  prifons  are  al!o  placed,  and  other  buildings  be- 
longing to  public  bufinefs.  Another  difference  is  that 
the  modern  bafiiicas  have  the  porticos  on  thb  outfide,  while 
in  the  ancient  they  were  only  in  the  interior.  Of  thefe  halls  - 
there  is  a very  noble  one  at  Padua  ; and  another  at  Brcfcia, 
remarkable  for  its  fize  and  ornaments. 

But  the  mod  celebrated  is  that  of  Vicenza  ; the  exterior- 
part  of  which  was  built  by  Palladio,  and  the  whole  fo  much 
altered  that  it  may  pafs  for  his  work.  The  body  of  the 
building  is  of  much  greater  antiquity,  though  the  date  cf 
it  is  unknown. 

Time  and  various  accidents  had  reduced  this  edifice  to 
fuel)  a (fate  of  decay,  that  it  was  neceffary  to  think  ferioufiy 
of  preventing  its  total  ruin  : for  this  purpofe  the  mo  ft  emi- 
nent arclsittdlsfwcre  confulted,  and  the  defign  of  Palladio  was 
approved.  He  removed  the  ancient  loggias,  and  fubifituted 
new  porticos  cf  a very  beautiful  invention.  Thefe  form  two 
galleries  in  height,  the  lower  order  ot  which  is  ornamented 
with  Doric  engaged  columns,  at  very  wide  intervals,  to  an- 
fwer  to  the  internal  pillars  of  the  old  building  ; the  fpace 
between  each  column  is  occupied  by  an  arch  retting  on 
two  (mail  columns  ot  the  fame  order,  and  a pilafter  at  each 
fide  agarnft  the  large  columns,  which  leaves  a fpace  between 
it  and  the  fmall  columns  of  two  diameters.  The  upper 
portico  of  Ionic  columns  is  dilpofed  in  the  fame  man- 
ner, and  a balluilrade  is  placed  in  the  archways.  The 
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entablature  of  the  large  orders  is  profiled  over  each 
column. 

This  edifice  is  about  150  feet  long  and  60  feet  broad  ; 
the  hall  is  raifed  above  the  ground  2$  feet;  it  is  formed  by 
vaults  fupported  on  pillars,  and  the  whole  is  covered  with  a 
wooden  dome.  See  Piale  II,  of  Architecture,  the  Roman 
bafilica,  from  the  defcription  of  Vitruvius.  Plate  III.  the 
balilica  at  Pasdum.  Plate  IV.  the  plan  of  the  old  bafilica 
of  St.  Peter,  founded  by  Conftantine.  Plate  V.  plan  of  the 
modern  St.  Peter’s  of  the  Vatican.  Vitruvius.  Arch,  de  A. 
Palladio.  Cofiagati  Pianta  del  Vaticano.  Encyc.  Meth. 

BAS ILICS,  Basilica,  a collection  of  the  Roman  laws, 
tranflafced  into  Greek  by  order  of  the  emperors  Bal'd  and 
I,eo,  and  which  were  of  force  in  the  eallern  empire  till  its 
diffblution. 

The  bafilics  comprehend  the  inflitutes,  digeds,  code,  and 
novels,  and  fome  ediCts  of  Ju  Lilian  and  other  emperors. 
The  colltCtion  con  fitted  of  fixty  books,  for  which  reafon  it 
was  called  e£wovto.£i€’;\.oj.  It  is  fuppofed  to  be  chiefly  the 
work  of  the  emperor  Leo  the  Ptdlofopher,  who  denomi- 
nated k from  his  father  Bafilius  Macedo,  who  fird  began  it 
in  867,  and  carried  the  work  to  forty  books.  It  was  pub- 
lilhed  by  Leo,  with  the  addition  of  twenty  books  more,  in 
83o  ; and  thirty  years  after,  corrected  and  improved  by  his 
fan  Conftantine  Porphyrogenitus.  Six  books  of  the  ba- 
fd.ica  were  tranflited  into  Latin  m 1537,  fol.  by  Gentianus 
Idervetus.  Of  thefe  fixty  books,  there  are  now  remaining 
only  forty-one;  an  edition  of  which,  with  a Latin  verfion, 
was  publiffied  by  Charles  Anmbal  Fabrottus,  at  Paris,  in 
1647,  in  7 totnes  folio  : the  other  nineteen  are  in  fome  mea- 
fure  iupplied  by  Fabrottus,  from  the  “ Synopfis  Baiilico- 
rum,”  &c.  Four  other  books  have  been  fuice  difeovered, 
-,ana  are  inferred  in  Girard  Meerman’s  “ Novas  Thefaurus 
Juris  Civ.  et  Canon.”  torn.  v.  Of  the  whole  work,  the 
fixty  books,  Jo.  Leunclavius  has  printed  at  Bafil,  in  1575, 
an  ecloge  or  fynopfis.  On  the  fubjefrt  of  the  bafilics,  Fa- 
bricius  (Bib.  Cnee.  t.  xii.  p.  426 — 514.)  Heineccius  (Hid. 
Juris  Romani,  p.  396 — 399. ),  and  Gianonne  (Ifloria  Ci- 
vile di  Napoli,  tom  i.  p.  450 — 45S.)  as  hiltorical  civilians, 
may  be  ufcfully  confulted. 

BASILICATA,  in  Geography,  a province  of  the  king- 
dom of  Naples,  bounded  outlie  north  by  the  Capitanata,  and 
the  Terra  di  Bari,  on  the  eall  by  the  gulf  of  Tarento,  on 
the  fouth  by  Principato  Citra  and  Calabria  Citra,  and  on 
the  welt  by  Principato  Ultra.  Its  extent  is  about  1,603,047 
moggies,  5 moggies  making  4 Ergliffi  acres;  and  the  num- 
ber of  its  inhabitants  about  325,682.  Its  rivers  are  Bra- 
dano,  Bafiento,  Salandreiia,  Acri,  and  S;na  ; its  lakes  are 
L=gonagro  and  Olmo  ; its  mountains  are  for  the  molt  part 
branches  of  the  Apennines ; and  its  principal  places  are 
Acerenza,  Meld,  Monte-Pclofo,  Tricarico,  Potenza,  xVn- 
glona,  Venola,  and  Muro  ; its  ruined  cities  are  Mctapontum 
-and  Heraclea.  This  province  produces  corn,  wine,  oil,  faf- 
fron,  cotton,  honey,  and  wax. 

BASILICI,  iSaciXiaoi,  in  the  Greek  Empire,  was  a de- 
nomination given  to  the  prince’s  mandatories,  or  thofe  who 
carried  his  orders  and  commands.' 

BASILICON,  or  Basilicum,  in  Pharmacy , is  the  pom- 
pous denomination  formerly  given  to  an  officinal  unguent  or 
pladtv,  much  refembling  and  fuperfeded  by  the  Uncjuen- 
tum  Refine  Flavor. 

BASILICUS,  or  Basilica,  in  Ajlronomy,  is  the  name 
*ff  a fixed  ftsr  of  the  lirll  magnitude  in  the  conflellation 
Leo;  called  alfo  regulus,  and  cor  leonis. 

Basilicus  Sinus,  in  Ancient  Geography , the  gulf  of  Mel- 
hflo,  a gulf  of  Alia  Minor,  in  Cari a,  which  it  feparates 
fro.a  Ionia. 
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BASILIDiE,  a people  of  Scythia,  according  to  Pliny. 
Plerodotus  fays,  that  their  habitation  was  below  the  cata- 
racts of  Borydhcnes. 

BASILIDES,  in  Biography,  an  herefiarch  of  Alexan- 
dria in  Egypt,  who  flouriffied  in  the  former  part  of  the  fe- 
cond  century.  Bafnage  refers  him  to  the  year  121,  Mid  to 
123,  and  Cave  to  the  year  112.  Grabe  fays,  that  he  began 
to  fpread  his  notions  in  the  time  of  Trajan,  but  chiefly  under 
Adrian  ; and  that  he  probably  did  not  die  before  the  begin- 
ning of  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius:  and  this  opinion  is  con- 
firmed by  Clement  of  Alexandria,  who  informs  us,  that  he 
or  his  followers  bonded  of  his  having  been  taught  by  Glau- 
cias,  a difciple  of  St.  Peter.  Bafdides  has  generally  ob- 
tained the  fird  place  among  the  Egyptian  Goodies.  He 
was  the  author  of  feveral  works,  of  which  the  principal  was 
his  ‘-Twenty-four  Books  of  Commentaries,”  fuppofed  by 
Beaafobre,  Fabricius,  and  Jones,  to  be  the  “ Gofpel  of 
Bafdides,”  mentioned  by  Origen,  and  after  him  by  Ambrofe 
and  Jerome,  As  none  of  his  works  arj  extant,  we  dtiive 
our  knowledge  of  them  from  thofe  who  have  detailed  and 
expofed  his  errors  ; among  whom  are  Irenseus,  Tertullian, 
Clemens  Alexandnnus,  Origen,  Epiphanius,  &c.  Bnfiiides 
acknowledged  the  exigence  of  one  fupreme  God,  feif-ex- 
iflent,  and  perfeft  in  wifdom  and  goodnefs,  who  produced 
from  his  own  fubdance  feven  beings,  or  teons,  of  a mod-ex- 
cellent nature.  From  two  of  thefe,  called  Dynamls  and 
Sophia,  i.  e.  power  and  wifdom,  proceeded  angels  of  the 
higbed  order,  who  formed  a heaven  for  their  habitation  ; 
and  thefe  angels  again  produced  other  inferior  angelic  beings; 
thefe  were  fucceedtd  by  other  generations  of  angels,  and 
new  heavens  were  alfo  created,  until  the  number  of  angelic 
orders,  and  of  their  rtfpe&ive  heavens,  amounted,  as  Irenteus 
has  fuggeded,  and  others  have  believc-d,  to  ,365.  the  number 
of  days  in  the  Egyptian  year.  B aufobre  difputes  this 
account ; and  it  is  fuggeded.  that  BTiiides  might  poffibly 
fay,  there  were  365  angels,  who  prefided  each  over  one  day 
of  the  year  ; which  is  a nution  that  feems  to  have  been  en- 
tertained by  fome  perfons  in  the  Lad.  Badlides  afcrlbed  the 
formation  of  this  lower  world  to  angels;  conceiving  it  to  be 
unworthy  of  the  Supreme  Being  to  give  farm  and  beauty 
to  matter,  and  to  be  the  author  of  the  many  evils  that  are  in 
this  world.  Thefe  angels,  perceiving  matter,  which  was 
eternal,  agitated  in  a tumultuous  manner,  determined  to 
reduce  it  to  order  ; and  having  in  their  minds  an  idea  of  the 
world  of  fpii its  to  which  they  belonged,  and  which  ferved 
for  them  as  a model,  propofed  to  form  a material  world  that 
fhould  reftmble  it,  and  to  create  a race  of  beings  to  inhabit 
it.  Thisdefign  was  executed  and  approved  by  the  Supreme 
Being  ; who  added  a reafonable  foul  to  the  animal  life  with 
wnich  alone  the  inhabitants  of  this  new  world  were  at  Gift 
endowed,  and  who  gave  to  the  angels  the  empire  over  them. 
Thefe  angelic  beings  became  gradually  depraved  by  the  in- 
fluence of  malignant  matter,  and  endeavoured  to  efface  from 
the  minds  of  men  the  knowledge  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and 
to  arrogate  to  themfelves  the  worffiip  that  was  his  due.  The 
moft  arr  ogant  and  turbulent  of  thefe  fallen  angels  prefided 
over  the  Jewiffi  ration.  At  length  the  Supreme  Deity,  ob- 
ferving  and  compaffionating  the  ruined  and  wretched  date 
of  the  world,  fent  from  heaven  his  fird-begoften  Nus,  or 
Chrift,  the  chief  of  the  ceons,  to  reffore  the  knowledge  of 
the  Supreme  God,  and  to  delfroy  the  empire  of  thofe  angels 
that  prefided  ever  the  world,  and  particularly  that  of  the 
arrogant  leader  of  the  Jewiffi  nation.  The  god  of  the  Jews, 
alarmed  at  this,  fent  forth  his  miniders  to  feize  the  man 
Jefus,  and  put  him  to  death.  They  executed  his  commands; 
but  their  cruelty  could  not  extend  to  Chrid,  the  heavenly 
being,  againd  whom  their  efforts  were  vain.  According  to 
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T&nsfus’s  account,  Jefus  appeared  as  man,  but  was  not  fo 
in  reality,  and  wrought  many, miracles : however,  he  was  not 
crucified  ; the  Jews  having,  through  miilake,  crucified  Si- 
mon the  Cyrenian  in  his  fcead.  Many  of  the  ancients  have, 
upon  the  authority  of  Irenseus,  accufed  Bafiiides  of  denying 
the  reality  of  Chrift’s  body,  and  of  maintaining  that  Simon 
was  crucified  in  h's  Head.  But  this  accufation,  as  far  as  it 
refers  to  Bafiiides  himfelf,  is  groundlefs ; for  he  feems  to 
have  co’  fidered  the  divine  Saviour,  as  compounded  of  the 
man  Jefus,  and  Chrift  the  Son  of  God.  To  this  purpofe 
Beaufobre  fays,  that  though  Bafiiides  did  not  believe  the 
incarnation,  or  hypoftatic  union  of  the  Son  of  God  with 
flelb,  yet  he  never  denied  that  Jefus  was  a real  perfon,  in 
whom  the  Underftanding,  or  Son  of  God,  dilplayed  his 
power,  whom  lie  filled  with  his  gilts  and  illuminations,  and 
inveded  with  extraordinary  influence.  With  regard  to  the 
ridiculous  llory  of  Simon  transformed  into  Jefus,  and  cruci- 
fied in  his  ftcad,  he  reprefents  it  as  a fable  which  Irenaeus 
derived  from  fome  unknown  fource.  As  Bafiiides  believed 
the  death  of  Jefus,  who  w'as  a real  and  mod  excellent  man, 
in  whom  the  fird -begotten  of  the  Father  chofe  to  dwell, 
though  not  of  the  Son  of  God,  he  probably  believed  his  re- 
furrestion  ; that  is,  that  his  foul  afcendtd  to  heaven,  and 
the  body  was  left  to  lie  in  the  grave,  or  was  diffipated  into 
the  air,  and  among  the  elements  of  which  it  was  compofed. 
As  the  ancient  Catholic  writers  do  not  particularly  fay  that 
Bafiiides  denied  the  refurreftion  of  Jefus,  though  they  affure 
us  he  and  his  followers  denied  the  refurreflion  of  the  body; 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  he  admitted  the  refurrestion  or  the 
advancement  and  glorification  of  the  foul  of  Jefus.  Bafiii- 
des believed  the  fast  of  the  baptifm  of  Jefus : and  his  fol- 
lowers, as  Clement  informs  us,  celebrated  the  day  of  his  bap- 
tifm as  a fellival,  which  was  the  15th  day  of  the  Egyptian 
month  Tubi,  correfponding  to  the  9th  or  10th  of  our  Janu- 
ary, in  the  15th  year  of  Tiberius ; and  they  fpent  the  whole 
preceding  night  in  reading,  and  probably  in  prayers.  Some 
perfons  have  fuppofed  that  Bafiiides  denied  the  neceflity  or 
rtafonablenefs  of  our  fufftring  martyrdom  for  Jefus  ; and 
yet  it  appears  from  the  teflimony  of  Clement,  that  he 
elleemed  martyrdom  an  honourable  fuffering,  though  it  is 
the  punifliment  of  fins  committed  either  in  this  life,  or  in  a 
pre-exiftent  (late.  Bafiiides  taught  that  the  foul  only  would 
be  faved ; but  that  the  body  is  in  its  nature  corruptible, 
and  incapable  of  immortality.  As  for  the  fpirits  of  the  dif- 
obedient,  it  is  faid  to  have  been  his  opinion,  or  that  of  his 
followers,  that  they  would  pafs  fucceffively  into  other  bodies. 
Bafiiides  lias  been  falfely  accufed  of  believing  that  addons 
are  indifFerent  in  their  own  nature,  and  of  allowing  ar.d  en- 
couraging the  pradice  of  wickednefs.  On  the  contrary  he 
is  reprelented  by  thofe  whofe  teflimonies  are  molt  credible, 
as  ftrongly  recommending  the  pradice  of  virtue  and  piety, 
and  condemning  r.ot  only  the  adual  commiffion  of  iniquity, 
but  even  every  inward  propenfity  of  the  mind  to  a vicious 
condud.  However,  fome  of  his  pradical  opinions  gave  of- 
fence to  the  orthodox  Cluiilians  ; for  he  al'owed  men  to 
conceal  their  rJigion,  and  even  to  deny  Chrifc,  when  their 
lives  were  in  danger,  and  to  partake  of  the  feafts  of  the 
Gentiles  that  were  inftituted  in  confequence  of  the  facrifices 
offered  to  idols  : not  to  add,  that  the  irregular  lives  of  fome 
of  his  difclples  feemed  to  jaftify  the  unfavourable  opinion 
that  was  entertained  concerning  their  mailer.  The  Bafili- 
dians  have  been  alfo  accufed  of  magical  pradices  : but  Ter- 
tullian  fays  nothing  of  this  kind  ; and  the  pafiage  of  Ire- 
liteus  upon  which  this  charge  is  founded,  is  fuppoled  to  have 
been  corrupted.  Befides,  the  ancient  fathers  perpetua  ly 
confound  aftronomy  and  aftrology  with  magic  ; and  hence 
Larduer  is  induced  to  be  very  doubtful  about  the  truth  of 
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this  accufation.  Ircnxus  favs,  that  the  Brafilidians  called 
the  prince  of  the  heavens  Abraxas,  that  name  having  in  it 
the  number  363  ; and  the  gems,  or  figures,  bearing  this 
name,  are  fuppofed  to  have  originated  from  Bafiiides.  How  - 
ever, many  of  thefe  Egyptian  talifmans  appear  to  have  an 
earlier  date;  and  the  magic  of  this  fed  was  probably  no 
more  than  the  pradice  of  certain  fuperftitions,  rather  of  a 
foolifh  than  of  a malignant  nature.  See  Abraxas. 

Bafiiides  had  many  followers,  and  his  ft 6b  furvived  to  the 
fifth  century.  Beauiobre,  and  after  him  Lardner,  have  given 
a learned  and  candid  examination  of  its  dodrine  in  all  its 
particulars.  See  Beawlob.  Hilt,  dir  Manicheifme,  t.  ii. 
Gardner's  Works,  vol.  ix.  p.  272 — 307.  Mofheim,  Eccl. 

Hill.  vol.  i.  p.  223,  &c. 

BASILED  IANS,  the  followers  of  Bafiiides,  of  whom  an 
account  has  been  given  in  the  preceding  article. 

BAS1I, INF. A,  in  Entomology , a fpedes  of  Phala:na 
that  inhabits  Auftria.  The  wings  are  greyifh  brown  undu- 
lated, with  a little  black  line  at  the  bale  ; creit  of  the  thorax 
bifid.  Fabricius. 

B ASILINOPOLTS,  or  Basinopolis,  in  Ancient  Geo- 
graphy, an  epifcopal  town  of  Afia  Minor,  in  Bithynia. 

BAS1LIPO  FAMO,  in  Geography , the  ancient  Eurotas, 
a river  of  the  Morea  in  European  Turkey,  which  falls  inta 
the  gulf  Calochina. 

BASILIPPUM.  in  Ancient  Geography,  a towm  of  Bastica 
in  Spain,  about  20  miles  from  Hifpalis.or  Seville  ; now  Can. 
tillana,  a citadel  ot  Andalufia,  on  the  Guadalquivir. 

BASILIS,  a town  of  Peloponnefus,  in  Arcadia,  founded, 
according  to  Paufanias^by  Cypfdus,  and  fituated  near  the 
Alpheus.  In  his  time  it  was  in  ruins,  among  which  was 
a temple  of  the  Eleufinian  Ceres. 

BASILISCUS,  in  Ornithology,  one  of  the  fynonymous 
names  of  the  golden-crowned  wren,  among  old  writers'. 
This  name  is  a diminutive  of  the  word  bajtleus,  king  ; and. 
was  given  it  on  account  of  its  golden  crown. 

Basiliscus,  in  Zoology,  a fpecies  of  Lacerta,  which, 
according  to  Linnaeus,  has  the  tad  long  and  round  ; dorfal 
fin  radiated  ; and  back  of  the  headcrelted.  This  is  the  ba- 
fililk  of  modern  naturalifts,  and  feems  to  unite  the  two  ge- 
nera of  Lacerta  and  Draco.  The  remarks  of  Dr.  Shaw  (in 
the  Gen.  Zoo].)  on  this  extraordinary  creature  are  highly 
interdiing,  and  ought  not  to  efcape  attention.  It  is,  accord- 
ing to  this  writer,  particularly  diiiinguifhed  by  a long  and 
broad  wing-like  procefs  or  expanfion  continued  along  the 
whole  length  of  the  back,  and  to  a very  confiderable  dif- 
tance  on  the  upper  part  of  the  tail,  and  furn’ifhed  at  certain 
diftances  with  internal  radii  analagous  to  thofe  in  the  fins  of 
fillies,  and  Rill  more  fo  thofe  in  the  wings  of  the  draco  vo- 
lans,  or  flying  lizard.  This  procefs  is  of  different  elevation 
in  different  parts,  fo  as  to  appear  ftrongly  iinuated  and  in- 
dented, and  is  capable  of  being  either  dilated  or  contrasted 
at  the  pleafure  ot  the  animal.  The  occiput,  or  hind  part 
of  the  head,  is  elevated  into  a very  confpicuous  pointed  hood, 
or  hollow  creft. 

Notwitliftanding  its  formidable  appearance,  adds  this  au- 
thor, the  bafiiilk  is  a perfestly  harrnlefs  animal  ; and  like 
many  others  of  the  lizard  tribe,  refides  principally  among 
trees,  where  it  feeds  on  infests,  See.  It  has  long  ago  been 
admirably  figured  in  the  work  of  S:ba  ; and  as  it  is  an  ex- 
tremely rare  fpecies,  has  fometimes  been  conildered,  from 
the  ilrangenefs  of  its'  form,  as  a fistitious  reprelentation. 
There  is,  however,  in  the  Btitifti  Mufeum,  a very  fine  fpe- 
cimen,  weil  preferved  in  fpirits,  and  which  fully  confirms 
the  excellency  of  Seba's  figure;  from  which,  in  all  proba- 
bility, Linnaeus  himfelf  (who  never  fawthe  animal)  took  his, 
fpecific  defeription.  The  colour  of  the  bafiiilk  is  a pale  ci- 
$ nereoua- 
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nereous  brown,  with  fome  darker  variegations  towards  the 
uop'jr  part  of  the  body.  Its  length  is  about  a foot  and 
a half.  Tne  young  or  fmal!  fpecimens  have  but  a flight  ap- 
pearance either  of  the  dorfal  or  caudal  prccefs,  or  of  the 
pointed  occipital  creft.  The  bafilifk  is  principally  found  in 
South  America,  and  fometimes  confiderably  exceeds  the 
length  before  mentioned,  meafuring  three  feet,  or  even  more, 
from  the  nofe  to  the  extremity  of  the  tail.  It  is  faid  to  be 
an  animal  of  great  agility,  and  is  capable  of  fwimnnng  occa- 
fionnlly  with  perfect  eafe,  as  well  as  of  fpringing  from  tree  to 
tree  bv  the  help  of  its  dorfal  creft,  which  it  expands  in  order 
to  fupport  its  flight. 

Among  the  French  naturalifls,  the  Iguane  is  a diftindt 
genus  of  the  oviparous  quadrupeds,  in  which  th?  Linnaean 
lacerta  bajilifrus  is  included  under  the  name  of  bafilifk. 

The  bafilifk  of  the  ancients  exifted  only  in  the  glowing 
fancy  of  their  poets:  they  feigned  it  to  be  the  moft  malig- 
nant of  all  poifonous  ferpents  ; as  a creature  whofe  breath 
empoifoned  the  very  air,  and  whofe  baneful  glance  would 
alone  prove  fatal  to  all  other  animals.  A creature  gifted 
with  fuch  extraordinary  powers  could  have  no  common  ori- 
gin, and  therefore  it  was  aflerted  to  be  the  produce  of  the 
egg  of  a cock  brooded  upon  by  a ferpent.  Galen  fays  its 
colour  is  yeliowifh,  and  that  it  has  three  little  elevations  on 
its  head,  fpcckled  with  whitifh  fpots,  that  have  fomewhat 
the  appearance  of  a crown.  iElian,  Matthiolu?,  Pliny,  Lu- 
can, and  others  of  the  moft  diftinguifhed  ancients,  relate 
many  marvellous  properties  of  this  creature  ; but  notwith- 
flanding  their  authority,  tire  bafilifk,  as  they  reprefent  it, 
is  moft  unqueftionably  fabulous.  It  is  needlefs  to  add  to 
this  article  any  of  the  fables  of  Jerome  Lobo,  although 
Dr.  Johnfon  has  received  fome  of  them  with  an  unwarrant- 
able degree  of  credulity.  The  learned  Profper  Alpinus  in- 
forms us,  on  the  authority  of  fome  relations,  which  he  feems 
to  have  credited,  that  near  the  lakes  contiguous  to  the 
fources  of  the  Niie,  there  is  a number  of  bafilifks,  about  a 
palm  in  length,  and  the  thicknefs  of  a middle  finger  ; that 
they  have  two  large  feales  which  they  ufe  as  wings,  and 
crefts  and  combs  upon  their  heads,  from  which  they  are 
called  bafilifei  or  reguli,  that  is,  crowned,  crefted,  or  kingly 
ferpents.  And  he  fays,  that  no  perfon  can  approach  thefe 
lakes  without  being  deftroyed  by  thefe  crefted  fnakes.  Our 
traveller,  Mr.  Bruce,  obferves,  that  having  examined  the 
lak^  Gooderoo,  thofe  of  Court  Ohha  and  Tzain,  the  only 
lakes  near  the  fources  of  the  Nile,  he  never  faw  one  ferpent 
there,  crowned  or  uncrowned;  and  that  he  never  heard  of 
any:  and,  therefore,  he  believes  this  account  as  fabulous  as 
that  of  the  Ac  .ntia  and  other  anim?.ls  mentioned  by  Profper 
Alpinus,  lib.  iv.  cap.  4.  The  bafilifk  is  a fpecies  of  fer- 
pent frequently  mentioned  in  feripture,  though  never  de- 
feribed  fa- tlier  than  that  it  cannot  be  charmed  fo  as  to  do 
no  hurt,  nor  trained  fo  as  to  delight  in  mufic  ; which  all 
travellers  who  have  been  in  Egypt  allow  is  very  poffible,  and 
frequently  feen.  (Jerem.  viii.  17.  Pfalm  ix.  13.)  How- 
ever, it  is  the  Greek  text  that  colls  this  ferpent  bafilifk  ; 
the  Hebrew  generally  calls  it  tfepha,  which  is  a fpecies  of 
ferpents  real  and  known.  Our  Englifh  tranflation  very  im- 
properly renders  it  cockatrice,  a fabulous  animal  that  never 
did  exift.  The  bafilifk  of  feripture  feems  to  have  been  a 
fnake,  not  a viper  ; as  its  eggs  are  mentioned  ( Ifaiah  ix.  3.)  : 
whereas  it  is  known  to  be  the  charafleriftic  of  the  viper  to 
bring  forth  living  young.  Bruce’s  Travels  in  Abyfiinia, 
vol.  v.  p.  201. 

Basilisk  is  alfo  myftically  ufed  by  the  alcbemifts,  to  de- 
note the  lublimate  mercury  of  the  philofirphers. 

Basilisk,  otBasilisc,  in  Artillery,  alfo  denotes  a great 
piece  of  ordnance  ; thus  denominated  from  its  refemblance 


to  the  fuppofed  ferpent  of  that  name.  The  bafilifk'  throws 
an  iron  ball  of  two  hundred  pounds  weight.  It  was  much 
talked  of  in  the  time  of  Solyman,  emperor  of  the  Turks,  in 
the  wars  in  Hungary  ; but  feems  now  out  of  ufe.  Maffeus 
fpeaks  of  bafilifks  made  of  brafs,  which  were  drawn  tach  by 
a hundred  yoke  of  oxen.  Modern  writers  alfo  give  the  name 
bafilifk  to  a much  fmaller  and  fizeable  piece  of  ordnance, 
which  the  Dutch  make  fifteen  feet  long,  and  the  French 
only  ten.  It  carries  forty-eight  pounds. 

BASILIUM  1' lumen,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a river  of 
Alia,  which,  according  to  Strabo,  flowed  between  the  Eu- 
phrates and  Tigris;  but  Amrmanus  Marcellinus fays,  that  it 
was  a branch  of  the  Euphrates,  directed  towards  Ctefiphon, 
and  defigned  for  conveying  water  into  the  interior  part  of 
Babylonia.  The  emperors  Trajan  and  Severus  opened  this 
canal  after  it  had  been  filled  up,  and  formed  by  it  a commu- 
nication between  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates. 

BASILIUS,  in  Biography,  a phvfician  and  monk  of 
Bulgaria,  in  the  iaih  century,  was  the  founder  of  the  fedb 
called  Bogomili.  After  teaching  bis  doctrine  many  years 
in  fecrecy,  he  was  fedueed  to  Conftantinople  by  the  emperor 
Alexius  Comnenas,  who,  under  pretence  of  learning  h s 
dodlrines  at  a private  audience,  placed  a fecretary  behind 
a curtain,  who  penned  down  what  Bafiiius  delivered.  The 
emperor  afterwards  convoked  a council,  which,  on  the  re- 
fufal  of  Bafi'itis  to  retradl,  committed  him  to  the  flames  in 
111S.  See  Bogomili. 

BASILUZZO,  in  Geography,  one  of  the  Lipari  iflands 
in  the  Mediterranean,  about  two  hnilesin  circumference,  and 
railed  fome  poles  above  the  furface  of  the  lea.  On  the  fouth 
fide  is  a narrow  bay ; and  on  the  furnmit  is  a plain  of  no  great 
extent,  and  the  only  part  capable  of  cultivation,  though  it 
produces  only  a little  corn  and  pulfe.  This  fcanty  vegeta- 
tion is  nourifhed  by  a thin  cruft  of  decompofed  lava,  under 
which  is  foon  difeovered  the  folid  lava,  which,  in  many 
{filiations,  is  granitous,  the  quartz,  feltfpar,  and  mica,  being 
very  apparent  in  it.  Two  little  cottages,  which  be! mg  to 
the  proprietors  of  this  ungrateful  foil,  are  the  only  buildings, 
near  which  are  fome  ancient  ruins.  Rabbits  are  the  only 
animals  found  in  this  ifiand  ; and  as  they  were  very  mif- 
chievous  to  the  corn,  the  inhabitants  introduced  cats,  which 
followed  them  into  their  fubterranean  holes.  This  ifiand,  as 
well  as  thofe  that  are  in  its  vicinity,  have  been  produced  by 
volcanic  fires.  Spallanzani’s  Travels  in  the  Two  Sicilies, 
vol.  ii,  p.  142,  &c. 

BASIN  of  Minas,  a body  of  water  of  confiderable 
extent  and  ii  regular  form,  fituate  in  Nova  Scotia,  at  the  eaft 
end  of  the  bay  of  Fundy,  and  connefting  with  its  north-eaft 
branch  by  a fhort  and  narrow  llrait.  The  country  on  its 
banks  is  generally  a rich  foil,  and  is  watered  by  many  fmall 
rivers.  The  fpring-tides  rife  here  40  feet. 

BASINET,  Bacinet,  or  Basnet,  in  Ancient  Armour, 
a fpecies  of  light  helmet,  much  ufed,  both  here  and  abroad 
in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries.  Its  name  was 
undoubtedly  taken  from  its  form,  and  means  a little  bafon. 
The  helmet  of  Don  Quixote  gives  the  reader  an  exacl  idea 
of  it.  In  the  manufenpt  illuminations  of  the  times  it  fre- 
quently occurs;  but  as  it  materially  differed  from  the  ftate 
helmet,  it  is  rarely,  if  ever,  found  upon  fepulchral  monu- 
ments. Fauchet  (Giuvres,  f.  524.  edit.  1610.)  cites  FroifTart 
(vol.  iii.  c.  cxix.),to  prove  that  it  had  a vizor  like  the  helmet ; 
and  obferves,  that  the  French  warriors  of  that  aera  thought 
the  beft  lances  came  from  Bourdeaux,  and  the  beft  helmets 
and  bafinets  from  Paris,  where,  in  his  time,  a “ Rue  de  la 
Heaumerie”  exifted.  The  bafinet  is  particularly  mentioned 
in  the  ftatutes  of  Robert  king  of  Scotland  ; and  its  fre- 
quent ufe  in  England  may  be  judged  of  from  an  inquilition, 
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22  Ed  w.  III.,  whence  Lawrence  de  HafHngs,  earl  of  Pem- 
broke, appears  to  have  held  the  manor  of  Afton  Cantloue,  in 
capite,  by  the  fingular  tenure  of  finding,  in  every  war  with 
Wales,  for  forty  days,  a foot-foldier,  armed  with  a bow 
without  a firing,  and  a bafinet  (cum  uno  bafneto  fine  cappa). 
See  Cowel. 

BASINGSTOKE,  or  Basinge,  John,  in  Biography , 
a man  of  diftiriguifhed  learning  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
was  born  at  Bafinglloke  in  Hampfhire,  and  educated  partly 
in  the  univeriity  of  Oxford,  and  partly  in  that  of  Paris. 
From  Paris  he  travelled  to  Athens  ; and  on  his  return  to 
England,  brought  with  him  a great  number  of  Greek  MSS., 
and  introduced  the  ufe  of  the  Greek  numeral  figures  into 
this  kingdom.  He  was  eminently  infirumental  in  promoting 
the  ftudy  of  the  Greek  language  ; and  with  this  view  he 
tranflated  from  the  Greek,  into  Latin,  a grammar,  which 
he  intitled  “ The  Donatus  of  the  Greeks.”  His  other 
works  were  “ A Latin  tranfiation  cf  the  Harmony  of  the 
Gofpels  a volume  of  Sermons;  and  “ A Latin  Commen- 
tary upon  Lombard’s  Sentences.  ” He  was  preferred  firft 
to  the  archdeaconry  of  London,  and  afterwards  to  that  of 
Leiceficr  ; and  died  in  12 52.  Gen.  Dift. 

Basingstoke,  in  Geography,  a large  populous  town  of 
Kampfhtre,  in  England,  16  miles  N.E.  of  Winchefter,  and 
4 6 W.  from  London,  whence  it  is  a great  thoroughfare  to 
the  wtftern  counties.  It  appears  that  this  place  was  of  in- 
ferior coniideration  to  Baling,  in  its  neighbourhood,  previous 
to  the  conquefi  ; the  latter  place  being  the  head  of  the 
barony  of  Ports.  In  1233,  Peter  de  Rupibis,  blfhop  of 
Winchefter,  was  pofT.-lTcd  of  the  advowfon  of  both  the 
churches,  and  gave  the  prefentations  to  the  priory  of  Ski- 
borne in  Hampfhire.  Thefe  afterwards  were  given,  among 
other  eftates,  by  bifhop  Wain  fleet  to  Magdalen  college,  Ox- 
ford, in  which  the  patronage  is  now  ve'fed.  In  the  church 
lies  buried  the  mother  of  Walter  de  Merton,  bifhop  of 
Rochefter,  founder  of  Merton  college.  Bafngftoke  gave 
birth  to  John  de  Bafingitoke,  a learned  Grecian  (cholar,  in 
1252,  and  the  intimate  friend  of  Matthew  Paris,  and  bifhop 
Grofthead.  Henry  III.,  at  the  defire  of  bifhop  Merton, 
founded  an  hofpital  at  this  place  for  aged  priefts  from  his 
college  at  Oxford  : of  this  collegiate  chapel,  which  was  en- 
dowed in  i 261,  there  are  now  no  remains.  A beautiful  ruin 
overlooks  the  town  on  the  north  fide,  called  Holy  Ghoft 
chapel.  This  was  founded  by  fir  William,  afterwards  lord, 
Sandes,  who,  with  bifhop  Fox,  obtained  a licence  from 
Henry  VIII.  to  found  a brotherhood,  to  continue  in  per- 
petual fucceffion,  for  the  maintenance  of  a prieft  to  perform 
divine  fervice,  and  for  the  inftrubtion  of  youth  in  literature. 
The  town  is  a corporation,  governed  by  a mayor,  high- 
fteward,  recorder,  &c.  Its  trade  confifts  in  the  manufabfure 
of  druggets  and  (balloons;  and  the  market,  held  on  Wednef- 
day,  is  very  confiderable  for  corn  ; the  trade  of  the  town  alfo 
is  much  benefited  by  a navigable  canal.  Bafing-houfe,  in 
this  neighbourhood,  is  rendered  famous  by  the  bold  Hand  its 
pofieffor,  Powlet  marquis  of  Winchefter,  made  again  ft  the 
parliament  forces,  during  the  civil  wars  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.  Population;  houfes  512,  inhabited  by  2589 
perfons. 

Basingstoke  Canal.  This  was  the  firft  channel  of  com- 
munications with  the  Thames  by  means  of  canal  naviga- 
tion; and  in  1777,  an  adf  was  obtained  for  uniting  the 
waters  of  the  river  Lodden  at  a place  called  Newman 
fprings,  near  the  village  of  Baling,  to  the  river  Wey,  near 
Weybridge  in  Surrey,  where  it  falls  into  the  Thames.  One 
important  objeft  of  this  canal  is  the  carriage  of  fhip-timber 
from  the  woods  in  Hampfhire,  to  the  public  and  private 
dockyards  on  the  Thames.  The  length  of  the  courfe  of 
Vo  L.  III. 


Baffin gftoke  canal  is  nearly  44  miles.  Warner’s  Hiftory 
of  Hampfhire,  4to.  See  Canal-. 

BASIOGLOSSUS  Muscle,  in  Anatomy,  the  front 
part  of  the  Hyoglossus  ; which  fee. 

BASJOURA,  in  Geography . See  Bagiura. 

BASIRE,  or  Easier,  Isaac,  in  Biography , a learned 
and  abfive  divine  in  the  feventeenth  century,  was  born  in 
1607,  according  to  Wood  (Athen.  Oxon.),  in  the  Ifie  of 
Jerfey,  but  according  to  others  in  France,  and  after  an  edu- 
cation in  fome  fchool  or  univerfity,  net  afeertained,  he  be- 
came mailer  of  the  free-fehool  at  Guerntey.  At  length  he 
obtained  fome  preferments  in  England,  the  laft  of  which 
was  the  archdeaconry  of  Northumberland,  with  the  annexed 
reftory  of  Howick  ; and  in  1640,  he  received  the  degree  of 
doctor  in  divinity  at  Cambridge  by  mandate.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  the  civil  wars,. he  was  plundered  and  compelled  to 
fly  ; upon  which  he  repaired  to  king  CharLs  at  Oxford  ; 
and  in  1641,  a licence  was  granted  to  him,  under  the  public 
feal  of  the  univerfity,  to  preach  the  word  of  God  throughout 
England,  Upon  the  furrender  of  Oxford  to  the  Britifh  par- 
liament, he  determined  to  leave  the  kingdom,  and  to  propa- 
gate the  doclrine  of  the  Eughfh  church  among  the  Greeks, 
Arabians,  &c.  Accordinglj',  he  firft  went  to  Zante,  an 
ifLnd  near  the  Morea;  and  the-e  imparted  to  the  Greek  in- 
habitants the  doblrine  of  the  eftablifhed  church,  in  a vulgar 
Greek  tranfiation  of  our  church  catechifm.  From  hence  he 
was  compelled  by  the  Latins  to  retreat  to  the  Morea,  where, 
at  the  defire  of  the  metropolitan  of  Acbaia,  he  preached 
twice  in  Greek,  at  a meeting  of  fome  of  the  bifhops  and 
clergy.  He  afterwards  embarked  for  Syria,  and  during  his 
abode  at  Aleppo,  furnifhed  the  patriarch  of  Antioch  with  an 
Arabic  tranfiation  of  our  church  catechifm.  From  Aieppo 
he  travelled,  in  1652,  to  Jerufalem,  and  through  the  whole 
of  Paleftine.  At  Jerufalem  he  was  honoured  by  the  Greek 
patriarch  with  his  bull,  or  patriarchal  feal,  and  he  received 
many  tokens  of  refpeft  from  theLatins.  Acbis  departurefrom 
Jerufalem,  the  pope’s  vicar  gave  him  his  diploma  in  parch- 
ment, under  his  own  hand  and  feal,  in  which  he  was  ftyled 
“ a prieft  of  the  church  of  England,  and  debtor  of  divinity.” 
On  his  return  to  Aleppo,  he  paffed  over  the  Euphrates  into 
Mcfo  otamia,  intending  to  convey  the  church  catechifm  in 
Turkifh  to  fome  of  their  bifhops,  who  were  moftly  Arme- 
nians. In  1653,  after  wintering  at  Aieppo,  he  travelled 
by  land  to  Conllantinop  e,  where  the  French  Froteftants 
defired  him  to  be  their  minifter,  promifing  to  fecure  to  him 
a competent  ftipend.  Before  he  quitted  the  Eaftern  parts,  it 
was  his  intention  to  have  paffed  into  Egypt,  to  vifit  the 
Coptic  churches,  to  confer  with  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria, 
and  to  impart  to  them  a competent  knowledge  of  the  doc- 
trines and  forms  of  the  church  of  England.  But  it  is  not 
known  whether  he  accomplifhed  this  delign.  In  Tranfyi- 
vania,  whither  he  next  removed,  he  was  honoured  by  Ra- 
gotzi  II.,  prince  of  that  country,  with  the  divinity-chair  in 
his  new-founded  univerfity  of  Alba  Julia  or  Weiffenburg, 
and  endowed  with  a very  ample  falary.  During  his  travels, 
he  collated  the  feveral  confeffior.s  of  faith  of  the  different 
forts  of  Chriftians,  Greeks,  Armenians,  Jacobites,  Maronites, 
&c.  which  he  kept  by  him  in  their  own  languages;  and  it 
w'as  his  conflant  endeavour,  as  long  as  he  remained  in  the 
Eaft,  to  perfuade  the  feveral  febls  of  Chriftians  to  introduce  a 
canonical  reformation  of  fome  errors,  and  to  unite  wfith  the 
church  of  England.  But  it  is  faid,  that  his  good  inten- 
tions for  this  purpofe  were  defeated  by  the  artifices  of  the 
court  of  France.  Upon  the  reftoration  of  king  Charles  II., 
Dr.  Bafire  was  recalled  by  his  majefty  to  England,  and 
reftored  to  his  preferments  and  dignities.  Having  quietly  en- 
joyed his  ample  revenues  for  feveral  years  after  the  reftoration, 
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he  died  in  1676,  in  the  69th  year  of  his  age,  and  was 
buried  in  the  yard  belonging  to  the  cathedral  of  Durham. 
He  appears  to  have  been  learned,  aefive,  and  induftrious, 
zealoufly  attached  to  the  church  of  England,  and  eminently 
dilblncruifhed  by  his  loyalty.  His  publications  were  not 
very  numerous  : the  principal  of  them  were  bis  “ Deo  et 
Eccltlias  Sacrum,”  or  facrilege  arranged  and  condemned  by 
St.  Paid,  Oxford,  16-.6,  4to,  and  London,  1668,  Svo;  “ The 
HiClory  of  the  Englilh  and  Scotch  Prefbytery,”  L-ond.  1659, 
]66o,  Svo;  “ The  dead  man’s  real  fpeech,”  a funeral  fermon 
for  Du  G'fin,  bifhop  of  Durham,  to  which  is  annexed  his 
life;  Loud.  1673,  Svo;  and  his  “ Diatriba  de  antiqna  Ec- 
cltfise  Britanniae  Libertate,”  printed  at  Bruges  by  a royal 
exile  in  1636,  8vo,  and  tranflated  into  Englifh  under  the 
title  of  “ The  ancient  Liberty  of  the  Britannic  Church,  &c.” 
Annexed  to  it  is  “ A Letter,  written  by  Dr.  Bafire  to  the 
Hon.  iir  Richard  Brown,  relident  at  Paris  for  his  majeliy 
of  Great  Britain;  relating  his  travels  and  endeavours  to 
propagate  the  knowledge  of  the  doCtrine  and  difeipline 
tftablifhed  in  the  Britannic  church,  among  the  Greeks, 
Arabians,  &c  ; dated  from  Pcra,  near  Conftantinople,  20th 
July  1653.”  Of  this  letter  lir  R.  Brown  obferves,  “ that 
be  cuu  d never  read  it  but  as  a kind  of  nine-and-tvventieth 
of  the  Acts.”  This  book  was  printed  at  London  in  1661, 
fmall  Svo.  Biog.  Brit. 

BASIS,  in  the  Ancient  Mufic  and  Poetry , denotes  the 
eauability  of  founds  proceeding  in  the  fame  tenor.  In  which 
fenfe,  bafis  (lands  contradiftingu  (hed  from  arjis,  or  eleva- 
tion, as  well  as  from  thefs,  or  deprtflion. 

Basis,  in  Architecture  and  Cbeml/lry.  See  Base. 

Basis,  in  Oratory , denotes  the  fourth  member  of  a com- 
plete exordium,  being  that  which  fuccceds  the  apodojls,  and 
prepaies  the  way  for  the  propofition 

BASKERVILLE,  Sir  Simon,  in  Biography , fon  of 
Thomas  Bafkerville,  an  apothecary  at  Exeter,  was,  at  the 
age  of  eighteen  years,  fent  to  Exeter  college,  Oxford,  where 
he  foOn  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  his  fuperior  abi.ity  and  in- 
duftry,  which  procured  him  a fcllowfhip  in  the  college  be- 
fore he  had  taken  his  degree  cf  bachelor  in  arts.  In  1606, 
he  was  chofen  fenior  pro&or  in  the  univerlity.  He  now 
applied  himfelf  foltly  to  the  ftudy  of  anatomy  and  phyfic; 
and  in  1 6 1 r , was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  bachelor,  and 
doflor  in  medicine,  at  the  fame  time.  Having  acquired  con- 
fiderable  reputation  for  his  Hell  in  his  piofeffion,  he  removed 
to  London,  and  was  chofen  fellow,  and  fume  years  after  pre- 
fident  of  the  college  of  phyiicians  there.  He  had  alfo  the 
honour  of  being  appointed  phyfician  to  king  James, and  after- 
wards to  king  Charles  the  firth,  by  whom  he  was  knighted. 
As  his  practice  extended  with  his  fame,  he  acquired  fo  much 
wealth  as  to  be  called  the  rich  Sir  Simon  ; which  will  not  be 
wondered  at,  if  it  be  true,  as  was  reported  of  him,  that  he 
had  100  patients  on  his  lift  at  a time.  He  died  July  5th  164 x, 
aged  fixty-eight  years,  and  was  buried  in  the  cathedral  of 
St.  Paul’s.  It  does  not  appear  that  he  left  any  manuferipts 
for  publication,  or  any  offspring  to  inherit  the  wealth  he  had 
accumulated.  Wood’s  Athens  Qxon.  Biograph.  Ditt. 

Baskerville,  John,  an  ingenious  artill,  entitled  to 
commemoration  on  account  of  his  improvements  in  printing 
and  type-founding,  was  born  at  Woverley,  in  Worcefterfhire, 
in  the  year  1706,  and  inherited  a fmall  eftate.  Having 
acquired  in  early  life  a (loll  and  tafte  for  fine  writing  and 
cutting  in  done,  he  removed  to  Birmingham  at  the  age  of 
twenty,  where  he  fettled  as  a writing-mafter  ; but  he  foon 
directed  his  attention  to  the  art  of  japanning,  which  he 
followed  with  Angular  ingenuity  and  fuccefs  as  long  as  he 
lived.  I11  1750  he  turned  his  choughts  to  letter-founding, 
which  he  purfued  with  great  labour  and  expence.  An  edition 
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of  Virgil  in  royal  qto.,  in  17 56,  was  his  fir!!  great  perform*- 
arce ; which  has  fince  fetched  thrice  its  original  price.  He 
afterwards  printed  many  of  the  Latin  dailies,  and  feveral 
Englifh  ones,  in  qfco.  and  fmaller  fizes.  The  paper  and  ink, 
as  well  as  the  type,  were  prepared  by  himfelf ; and  the 
beauty  of  his  workmanfhip  was  unrivalled.  The  type  was 
diftinguifhed  by  a pecu’iar  finenefs  and  fharpnefs,  which  gave 
the  printing  a ftrong  refembiance  to  fine  print-hand  writing; 
and  the  paper  had  a remarkable  glcfs,  which  fetofl  the  type, 
but  not  without  offending  the  eye.  It  is  obferved,  however, 
that  Baficerville’s  editions  are  not  remarkable  for  their  cor- 
reCtnefs.  Deriving  little  encouragement  from  bookfellers, 
he  fet  up  a tvpe-foundery  for  lale,  which  bufinefs  was  for 
fome  time  carried  on  by  his  widow,  after  his  death  in  1775. 
After  many  ineffectual  attempts  for  the  dilpofal  of  his  types 
and  matrices,  they  were  fuffered,  not  much  to  the  credit  of 
this  country,  to  be  removed  to  Paris,  where  they  were  pur- 
cl  afed  by  a literary  fociety  for  37C0I.  and  employed  in  a 
fplendid  edition  of  Voltaire’s  works.  Mr.  Bafkerville  wa3 
diftinguifhed  by  the  elegance  of  his  tafte  in  his  houfe,  and 
every  thing  that  belonged  to  him.  The  pannels  of  his  car- 
riage were  elegant  pictures,  and  he  was  drawn  by  a beautiful 
pair  of  cream-coloured  horfes.  He  feems  to  have  been  in- 
clined to  oftentation  and  Angularity  : however,  he  was  polue 
and  hoipitable  to  ftrangers,  and  ambitious  of  cultivating 
acquaintance  with  ingenious  men.  He  was  not  conneClcd 
with  any  religious  feCt,  and  was  buried  under  a mauloleum 
in  his  own  grounds.  Biog.,  Brit.  Gen.  Biog. 

BASKET,  a kind  of  vtfiel  made  of  ofier,  wicker,  ruffles, 
or  the  lik. of  different  figures  and  fizes,  according  to  the 
purpofe  which  it  is  intended  to  ferve. 

Bafkets  have  their  ufes  not  only  in  the  ceconomical,  but 
military  affairs;  at  fieges,  they  make  ufe  of  a fmall  bafket 
filled  with  earth  and  ranged  on  the  top  of  the  parapet. 

They  are  about  a foot  and  half  high,  as  much  in  diameter 
at  top,  and  eight  or  ten  inches  at  bottom  ; fo  that  being 
fet  together,  they  leave  a fort  of  embrafures  at  the  bottom, 
through  which  the  foldiers  fire,  without  expofing  them- 
felves. 

Basket  alfo  imports  a kind  of  meafure  or  quantity  of 
certain  commodities. 

Basket,  corbeille,  in  Architecture,  a kind  of  vafe,  or  figured 
piece  of  fculpture,  in  form  of  a bafket,  filled  with  flowers  or 
fruits,  ferving  to  terminate  fome  decoration. 

Basket -jijh,  in  Natural  Hi/lory,  a name  given  by  the 
Englifh  in  North  America,  to  a very  remarkable  fifh,  fome- 
times  caught  in  the  feas  thereabout,  though  not  frequently 
any  where. 

Mr.  Hooke,  to  whom  it  was  referred  by  the  Royal  So- 
ciety to  name  it,  has  called  it  Pifcis  echinoJleUaris  vifeiformis , 
the  body  of  it  refembhng  an  egg-iilh,  or  echinus  marinas,  and 
the  arms  a ftar  fifh,  and  finally,  the  dividing  of  the  branches 
being  more  like  that  of  the  branches  of  mifletoe  than  any 
other  natural  production  we  are  acquainted  with. 

This  fifh  fpreads  itfelf  from  a pentagonal  mouth-piece,  or 
root,  in  the  centre  of  which  the  mouth  is  placed,  into  five 
main  limbs  or  branches;  and  each  of  thefe,  at  its  firft  iffuing 
out  of  the  body,  is  divided  into  two:  this  makes  ten.  Each 
of  thefe  ten  again  divides  into  two,  w'hich  makes  twenty, 
and  fo  on,  each  dividing  to  the  fourteenth  time ; at  which 
place  they  make  mere  than  fourfeore  thoufand  limbs. 
Thefe  are  too  fmall  to  be  traced  farther  by  the  eye,  or  pre- 
ferved  in  carriage:  but  it  is  very  probable  that  even  thefe 
were  again  divided,  perhaps  feveral  times. 

The  branches  between  the  joints  are  not  all  equally  of  a 
length,  though,  for  the  moft  part,  they  ace  pretty  nearly  fo. 
The  arms  or  branches  are  never  very  ftrong  ; but  when  they 
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are  dry,  they  are  much  more  brittle  than  before ; the  leaft 
force  imaginable  deftroying  them. 

The  fhoals  of  Nantucket,  an  ifland  on  the  coaft  of  New 
England,  at  times  furnifli  the  fifhermen  with  this  creature  ; 
but  it  is  remarkable,  that  they  are  never  feen  there  unlefs 
when  taken  by  hooks  in  fifhing  for  other  fill.  They  clafp 
the  hook-bait  fait,  and  encircle  it  with  all  their  arms,  com- 
ing up,  when  drawn  by  it,  in  form  of  a wicker  bafkct ; 
whence  the  name:  but  when  they  have  been  fome  time  out 
of  the  water,  they  become  flat. 

The  ufe  of  the  numerous  arms  of  this  fifh  is  plainly  to 
catch  its  prey.  It  probably  extends  them  to  their  full  length 
while  under  the  water,  and  then  clafps  hold  of  any  thing  fit 
for  food  that  chances  to  fwim  over  them.  The  filhermen 
have  fometimes  found  the  arms  containing  fmall  mackrel,  or 
pieces  of  larger.  Phil.  Trainf.  N°  57  and  74.  It  is  evident 
from  the  dtfcription,  that  this  flfh  is  of  the  Jie/la  arborefcens , 
or  branched  ltar-filh  kind;  but  whether  the  fame  with  the 
commonly  known  kind,  called  the  caput  medufe,  is  not  evi- 
dent from  this  defcription.  The  body  of  this  iilh,  by  what 
is  related  of  its  protuberance,  and  refemblance  to  the  echini 
marini,  may  probably  be  the  afleropodium  in  its  folk!  fh.te. 
See  Asterias,  and  Asteropodium. 

Basket  fait.  This  is  brine  fait,  made  from  the  water  of 
our  fait  fprings  in  Chefhire,  and  elfewhere,  differing  from 
the  common  brine  fait  in  the  fi.aenefs  of  the  grain,  and  in  its 
whiten'. fs  and  purity. 

In  the  preparing  of  this  kind  of  fait,  fome  ufe  refin,  and 
other  additions,  to  break  the  grain  and  make  it  fmall;  others 
effect  this  by  keeping  up  a very  bride  fire  under  it,  arid  ftirring 
it  all  the  while:  hut  the  molt  approved  method  is  only  to 
take  out  of  this  kind  the  third  draught  of  every  pan  that  is 
working  for  the  common  brine  fait,  and  to  do  this  before 
the  granules  or  cry Hals  are  perfedlly  formed.  By  this  means 
the  fait  is  very  fine  ; and  when  it  has  been  hard  prefled  down 
into  fmall  wicker  bafkets,  it  is  dried  at  the  ftove  in  them,  and 
fo  kept  for  fale. 

BASKING-Shark,  in  Ichthyology.,  the  Englifli  name  of 
Squalus  Maximus. 

BASKINRIDGE.  in  Geography , a town  of  America,  in 
Somerfet  county,  New  Jjrfey,  on  the  W.  fide  of  a N.W. 
branch  of  Paffaic  nver,  nearly  6 miles  N.  E.  from  Plucke- 
min,  and  7 S.S.W.  from  Morriftown. 

BASNAGE,  Benjamin,  in  Biography , fon  of  a French 
minitter,  firtt  fettled  at  Norwich,  in  England,  and  afterwards 
at  Charenton,  in  Normandy,  was  born  in  1580;  anc^  devoting 
himfclf  to  his  father’s  profeflion,  fucceeded  him  at  Charenton, 
where  he  fpent  the  remainder  of  his  life.  In  1623  he  affiited 
at  the  fynod  of  Charenton,  as  deputy  from  the  province  of 
Normandy ; and  he  was  chofen,  on  account  of  his  diflinguifhed 
talents  and  prudence,  moderator  of  the  national  fynod  of 
Alencon,  in  1637.  He  was  afterwards  aflociated  to  the  mo- 
derator of  the  fynod  of  Charenton  in  1644,  and  being  de- 
puted by  this  fynod  to  the  queen-mother,  received  from  her 
tokens  of  efleem.  He  was  alfo  deputed  by  the  proteftant 
churches  in  France,  to  king  James  VI.  ef  Scotland ; and  being 
allowed  to  vifit  that  country,  he  was  eminently  uftful  in  ferv- 
ing  the  interefts  of  his  conflituents.  Bafnage  had  feveral 
difputes  with  the  Catholics,  and  wrote  “ A Treatife  on  the 
Church’’  which  was  much  efteemed.  He  alfo  left  an  imperfect 
“Work  again!!  the  indifereet  worfhippers  of  the  bleffed  Vir- 
gin.” He  died  in  1652,  in  the  fifty-firft  year  of  his  miniflry, 
and  left  two  fons  of  diflinguifhed  merit.  Gen.  Did!. 

Basnage,  Antony,  e’def!  fon  of  the  former,  was  born 
in  1610,  and  became  mimlier  of  Bayeux.  He  diflinguifhed 
bimfelf  by  his  firmnefs  and  refolution  during  the  perfecution 
of  the  proteftants;  and  after  having  been  imprifoned  at 


Havre-de-Grace,  at  the  age  of  75  years,  he  was  releafed  by 
the  revocation  of  the  edidt  of  Nantes,  and  fled  to  Holland. 
He  died  at  Zutpben  in  1691.  Gen.  Did!. 

Basnage,  Henry,  younger  fon  of  Benjamin,  was  bora 
at  Sainte  Mere  Eglife,  in  Lower  Normandy,  in  1615.  Edu- 
cated to  the  profefliop  of  the  law,  he  became  one  ofthemofl 
learned  and  eloquent  advocates  of  the  parliament  of  Nor- 
mandy, into  which  he  was  admitted  in  1636 ; fo  that  he  was 
employed  in  every  caufe  of  importance.  In  1677  he  was 
appointed  comnvflloner  for  the  affairs  of  religion,  and  dif- 
charged  the  office  with  great  honour.  He  was  highly 
efteemed  as  an  author,  as  well  as  an  advocate;  and  in  167S 
he  publifhed  the  “ Coutnme  de  Normandie,”  with  ample 
commentaries,  of  which  a fecond  edition,  in  2 vol=.  folio, 
was  publifhed  in  1694.  At  the  fame  time  was  publifhed  ar 
third  edition  of  h:s  “ Traite  dcs  Hypotheques,”  a Treatife 
on  Mortgages.  He  died  at  Rouen  in  1695.  Gen  Did!. 

Basnage,  Samuel,  de  Flottemanville,  fon  of  An- 
tony, was  firf!  co-paftor  with  his  father  at  Bayeux,  and  after- 
wards at  Zutphen.  He  was  eminent  for  his  learning  ; and 
publi filed  m Latin  a continuation  of  Cafaubon’s  Critical 
Examination  of  Baronius’s  Annals,  entitled  “ De  Rebus 
Sacris  et  Ecclefiaftieis  Exercitationes  H fiorico-criticte,” 
Ultrajell.  qto.  1622  ; and  alfo  “ Annales  Politico-Ecclefi-' 
afticas,”  4 vols.  folio,  1706.  He  died  in  1721.  Gen.  Did!. 
Nouv.  Did!  Hifl. 

Basnage  de  Beauval,  James,  eldeft  fon  of  Plenty,  the 
moft  illuftrious  of  the  name,  and  fitter,  fays  Voltaire,  for 
being  minifter  of  ftate  than  of  a parifh,  was  born  at  Rouen 
in  1653  Having  acquired  a competent  knowledge  of  Greek 
and  Latin,  and  feveral  modern  languages,  he  went,  at  the 
age  of  feventeen,  to  Geneva,  where  he  ftudied  philofophy 
and  divinity.  Upon  his  return  to  Rouen,  he  commenced  the 
exercife  of  his  profeffion  as  pallor  of  the  church  m 1676,  and 
in  confequence  of  the  revocation  of  the  edldl  of  Nantes,  re- 
tired to  Holland,  and  fettled  as  mimfler  at  Rotterdam  Such 
was  the  reputation  he  acquired  for  political  fagacity,  that 
when  the  Abbe  du  Bois  came  to  the  Hague,  in  1706,  under 
the  charadler  of  ambaffador  plenipotentiary’,  to  neg  -ciate  a 
defenfive  alliance  betwetn  France.  England,  and  the  States-' 
General,  he  was  ordered  by  the  duke  of  Orleans,  regent  of 
France,  to  confult  Mr.  Bafnage.  arid  to  be  diredled  by  his 
advice  : and  as  a reward  for  his  afififtance  on  this  occailon,  he 
obtained  a reftitution  of  his  eftate  in  France.  His  works 
are  very  numerous  and  valuable;  the  principal  are  as  follow, 
viz.  “A  Hillory  of  the  Church,”  in  French,  2 vcls  Rot- 
terdam, 1699;  “ The  Hillory  of  the  Reformed  Churches,”' 
part  of  the  above  work,  printed  feparately  in  2 vols.  4to.' 
1725;  “The  Hillory  of  the  Jews,  from  Jefus  Chrift  to  the 
prefent  time,  being  a continuation  of  the  hiftory  of  Jofephus,” 
written  in  French  ; of  this  work,  diftingufhed  by  erudition 
and  Critical  fkill,  the  bed  edition  is  the  fecond  of  the 
Hague,  in  15  vols.  izmo,  17 16;  “The  Republic  of  the 
Hebrews,”  3 vols.  8vo  Amft.  1705;  “ Jewifh  Antiquities,”' 
2 vols.  8vo.  1 / 13  ; “ Differtation  on  Duels  and  Chivalry,” 
8vo.  1720;  “Annals  of  the  United  Provinces,  fince  the 
Peace  of  Munfter,”  2 vols.  fol.  Plague,  1719  and  1726;'' 
“ A Treatife  on  Confcience,”  2 vols.  8vo. ; “ Sermons 
“ On  the  Holy  Communion  “ Thefaurus  Monumtnto- 
rum  Ecclefiafticorum  et  Hifloricorum,  &c.”  fol.  4 vols. 
Amft.  1725,  being  a new  edition  of  the  “ Lecliones  Anti- 
que” of  Henry  Cariifius,  enriched  with  learned  prefaces  and 
remarks.  The  matter  of  Bafnage  is  good,  but  his  ftyle, 
though  fufficiently  perfpicuous,  is  ft  ft  and  inelegant,  la 
the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  removed  to  the  Hague,  and  died 
there  in  T723.  He  was  polite  and  affable,  benevolent  and 
friendly,  and  more  mild  in  his  difpofition  than  moft  con'- 
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troverfiahfts.  Many  of  his  writings  are  efteemed  equally  by 
catholics  and  proteftants.  Gen.  Di£t.  Nouv.  Di£l.  Hiftor, 

Basnage  de  Beauval,  Henry,  younger  brother  of  the 
preceding,  was  born  at  Rouen  in  1639,  and  became  a coun- 
cilor in  the  parliament  of  Normandy.  Attached  to  his  re- 
ligious profeflion  he  quitted  his  profpedls  at  the  bar,  and  took 
refuge  in  Holland,  where  he  publiflied,  in  16S4,  a fmall  but 
valuable  tract  “ On  Religious  Toleration.”  He  alfo  wrote 
a fequel  to  the  “ Nouvelles  de  la  Republique  des  Lettres”  of 
Bayle,  under  the  title  of  “ L'Hiftoire  des  Ouvrages  des  Sa- 
vans,”  commencing  in  1687,  Concluded  in  1 7 c9>  and  com- 
prehending 24  vols.  12010.  This  work  is  reckoned  judicious 
and  impartial,  but  the  writer’s  own  reflections  are  fometimes  fo 
intermixed  withthofe  of  the  authors  whole  works  he  reviews, 
that  they  cannot  be  eaiily  diflioguifhed.  His  new  edition  of 
“ Furetiere’s  Dictionary,”  3 vols.  ffl.  was  printed  in  170 i. 
He  died  at  the  Hague  in  1710.  Gen.  Dift. Nouv.  Di£l. Hiftor. 

BASON,  Pelvis,  in  Anatomy.  See  Pelvis. 

Bason,  or  difih,  among  Glafs  Grinders.  Thefe  artificers 
life  various  kinds  of  bafons,  of  copper,  iron,  &c.  and  of  va- 
rious forms,  fome  deeper,  others  fhallovver,  according  to  the 
foci  of  the  glalfcs  that  are  to  be  ground.  In  thefe  bafons 
convex  glaffes  are  formed,  as  concave  ones  are  formed  on 
fpheres  or  bowls. 

Glaffes  are  worked  in  batons  two  ways.  In  the  firft,  the 
bafon  is  fitted  to  the  arbor,  or  tree  of  a lath,  and  the  glafs 
(fixed  with  cement  to  a handle  of  wood)  prefented  and  held 
faff  in  the  right  hand  within  the  bafon,  while  the  proper 
motion  is  given  by  the  foot  of  the  bafon.  In  the  other  the 
bafon  is  fixed  to  a (land  or  block,  and  the  glafs  with  its 
wooden  handle  moved.  The  moveable  bafons  are  very  fmall, 
feldom  exceeding  five  or  fix  inches  in  diameter  ; the  others 
are  larger,  fometimes  above  ten  feet  in  diameter.  After  the 
glafs  has  been  ground  in  the  bafon,  it  is  brought  fmoother 
with  greafe  and  emery  : and  polilhed  firff  with  trpoly,  and 
fimfhed  with  paper  cemented  to  the  bottom  of  the  bafon. 
See  Grinding. 

Bason,  among  Hatters , is  a large  round  fheil,  or  cafe,  or- 
dinarily of  iron,  placed  over  a furnace  ; wherein  the  matter 
of  the  hat  is  moulded  into  form. 

The  hatters  have  alfo  bafons  for  the  brims  of  hats,  ufually 
of  lead,  having  an  aDerture  in  the  middle,  of  a diameter  tuf- 
ficient  for  the  largtft  block  to  go  through. 

Bason,  in  Hydraulics,  is  alfo  ufed  on  various  occafions  for 
a fmall  vefervatory  of  water:  as  the  bafon  of  a jet-d’-eau,  or 
fountain  ; the  bafon  of  a port,  of  a bath,  & c.  which  laft  Vi- 
truvius calls  iabrum.  Bafons  are  made  cither  with  clay,  ce- 
ment, or  lead  ; but  they  are  molt  ufually  made  with  clay. 
In  the  making  of  them  this  way,  the  diameter  muff  he  made 
Tour  feet  longer  on  each  fide  than  the  bafon  is  to  be.  This 
will  be  taken  up  by  the  walls  of  clay.  For  the  fame  reafon, 
it  muff  he  dug  two  feet  deeper  than  the  intended  depth  of 
the  water  ; beeaufe  it  is  to  be  laid  over  eighteen  inches  thick 
with  clay,  and  fix  inches  with  gravel  and  paving.  The  wall 
is  to  be  made  with  lhards,  rubbilh,  or  flints,  with  the  natural 
earth  for  mortar : and  the  clay  muff  be  well  worked,  and 
trod  firmly  down  with  the  naked  feet. 

The  way  of  making  them  with  cement  is,  to  allow  one  foot 
nine  inches  everyway  for  the  work;  then  cut  the  banks  per- 
pendicularly, and  raife  a wall  of  mafonry  a foot  thick,  made 
of  pebble  Hones,  or  the  like,  laid  in  mortar  of  lime  and  fahd  : 
the  bottom  is  then, to  be  covered  to  the  fame  thicknefs  ; and 
then  the  folid  lining  of  the  cement  is  to  be  backed  up  again ff 
the  walls,  and  over  the  bottom.  This  is  to  be  made  of  fmall 
flints  in  beds  of  mortar  made  of  lime  and  cement.  When 
this  folid  is  eight  inches  thick,  it  muff  be  plaltered  over  the 
whole  furface  with  cement  well  flfted,  before  it  be  mixed 


with  the  lime  ; and  with  this  it  is  to  be  wrought  over  fmooth 
with  a trowel.  The  proportion  of  this  cement  fliould  be 
two-thirds  of  the  cement,  or  powdered  tile,  to  one-third  of 
lime;  and  this  cement  has  the  property  of  hardening  fo  under 
water,  that  it  will  become  like  itone  or  marble,  and  it  will 
not  be  fubjeft  to  decay  for  a long  time.  , 

After  the  finifliing,  the  bafon  Should,  for  four  or  five  days, 
be  anointed  over  very  often  with  oil,  or  bullock’s  blood,  to 
keep  it  from  flawing  or  cracking  in  the  drying  ; and  after 
this,  the  water  fhould  be  let  in  as  foon  as  may  be. 

The  leaded  bafons  are  made  with  wal!s  a foot  thick,  and  a 
bottom  of  half  a foot.  Thefe  muff  be  of  rubble  Hones,  ce- 
mented with  plaft-r;  for  the  lime  will  injure  and  eat  the  lead. 
The  fheets  ol  lead  are  to  be  fpreadover  thefe  walls  and  bot- 
tom, and  Teamed  with  folder.  Thefe  bafons,  however,  are 
but  little  in  ufe  now,  from  the  expence  of  making  them,  and 
the  danger  of  the  lead  being  ftolcii. 

The  wafte  pipts  of  fountains  ought  always  to  be  made 
large  enough  for  fear  of  choaking.  When  the  watte  water 
is  to  be  carried  oft  into  common  fewers,  it  may  be  carried 
away  in  drains,  or  earthen  pipes  ; but  when  it  is  to  lerve  for 
bafons  that  lie  below  it,  it  is  to  be  conveyed  in  leaden  ones. 
Miller. 

There  are  divers  forts  of  bafons ; as 

Bason  figured,  that  whofe  p'an  or  circumference  makes 
feverai  turns  and  returns,  either  ftraight,  circular,  or  the  like. 
Such  are  moll  of  the  bafons  of  fountains  at  Rome. 

Bason  with  a biduflracle,  that  whofe  cavity  is  furrounded: 
with  a balultrade  of  Hone,  marble,  brafs,  or  the  like. 

Bason  with  a trench,  or  bajfin  d rigole,  that  whofe  border 
being  of  marble,  or  other  ftone,  has  a trench  cut  in  it,  from 
whence,  at  certain  diftances,  fprings  out  a thread  of  water,, 
which  lines  the  trench,  and  forms  a kind  of  nape  or  gargle 
around  the  balultrade.  Such  is  that  of  the  fountain  of  the 
rock  of  the  Belvidere  at  Rome. 

Bason  en  coquille,  that  fliaped  like  a (hell. 

Ba.son  is  like  wife  ufed  for  a Dock. 

Bason  of  the  fea.  Sec  Sea. 

Bason,  Jalc  by  the,  in  Commerce,  at  Amlterdam,  is  ufed 
for  the  public  fales  made  under  the  direction  of  the  ven  du 
meefter ; thus  called,  by  realon  that,  before  adjudging  the 
lot  or  commodity  to  the  latt  bidder,  they  ufually  ftrike  a 
brafs  bafon  to  give  notice  of  it. 

Bason  harbour,  in  Geography,  lies  on  the  enft  fide  of  Lake 
Champlain,  in  the  townihip  ol  Ferrilburg,  and  ftate  of  Ver- 
mont, 4^  miles  fouth-wcfterly  from  the  mouth  of  Ottercreek. 

Basons  of  a balance,  in  Mechanics,  two  pieces  of  brafs,  or 
other  matter,  faltened  to  the  extremities  of  the  ftrings;  the 
one  to  hold  the  weight,  the  other  the  thing  to  be  weighed. 

BASOVA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Siberia,  on  the  river 
Lena,  20  miles  fouth  of  Orienga. 

BASOUDA,  a large  town  of  Hindooftan,  belonging  to 
the  diftritt  of  Bhillah,  in  the  route  from  Agra  to  Oujein, 

BASQUES,  Les,  a country  of  France,  before  the  te- 
volution,  Situate  between  the  fea,  Spain,  the  river  Adour, 
and  Bearn  towards  the  Pyrenean  mountains,  and  compre- 
hending Labour,  Lower  Navarre,  and  the  diftridl  of 
Soule. 

BASQUE  Road  lies  on  the  coaft  of  France,  fouth  eaft 
from  the  llland  of  Rhe,  north-eait  from  the  ifland  of  Oleron, 
north  from  the  ifland  d’Aix,  and  fouth  fromthe  well  point 
of  the  entrance  into  Rochelle,  and  diretlly  weft  without  the 
bay  of  Chatelaillon. 

BASQUEVILLE,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Lower  Seine,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in 
the  diftrift  of  Dieppe,  3 leagues  S.S.W.  of  Dieppe,  and 
N.N.W.  of  Rouen. 
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BASRAH.  SeeBASsoRA. 

BASROUCHE,  a town  of  Perffa,  in  the  province  of 
Taberiftan,  27  miles  well  of  Farabat. 

BASS,  araonjf  Gardeners,  a foft  kind  of  fedge  or  rufh, 
ufed  in  binding  plants,  See. 

Bass,  in  Geography,  an  ifiand,  or  infulated  rock,  on  the 
coaft  of  Scotland,  near  the  mouth  of  the  frith  of  Forth,  at 
a fmall  diftance  from  the  town  of  North  Berwick  in  Eaft 
Lothian.  On  the  fouth  fide  it  has  a conical  form,  and  to- 
wards the  north  it  tremeridoufly  overhangs  the  fea.  The 
caftle,  or  ancient  ftate  prifon,  is  on  the  edge  of  the  preci- 
pice. It  is  accefiible  only  on  the  fouth-weft  iide,  and  here 
only  by  one  perfo  i at  a time,  with  the  afitftance  of  a rope 
or  ladder.  On  the  top  of  it  is  a fpring;  and  a cavern  pr.ffts 
through  the  rock  from  north-weft  to  fouth-ealt.  This 
ifiand  is  about  a mile  in  circuit,  and  in  fummer  abounds  with 
birds  and  their  eggs,  Sic.  The  foland  geele  arrive  here  in 
March,  and  retire  in  O&ober  or  November.  It  contains  a 
fmall  warren  for  rabbits,  and  affords  pallure  for  a few  fheep. 
At  the  revolution  it  wasfupportedby  a party  of  the  adherents 
of  king  James,  and  it  was  the  laft  place  in  the  three  kingdoms 
that  fubmitted  to  the  new  government  ; upon  which  its  for- 
tifications were  negledled.  This  ifiand  is  the  fouth  entrance 
into  the  frith  of  Forth  ; and  the  ifiand  of  May,  feven  miles 
from  it,  at  N.  N.  E.  eafterly  is  the  north  entrance.  N.  lat, 
^6°  3'.  W.  long.  2°  33' • 

Bass  Harbour,  a harbour  of  Mount  Defert  ifiand,  in  the 
diflrift  of  Maine,  North  America,  feven  miles  from  Soil 
Cove. 

Bass  Strait,  fo  called  from  its  difeoverer  Mr.  Bafs,  a fur- 
geon,  is  more  than  30  leagues  wide,  containing  a chain  of 
fmall  iflands  that  run  north  and  fouth,  and  feparates  Van 
Diemen’s  land,  hitherto  conlidered  as  its  fouthern  extremity, 
from  New  Holland.  Mr.  Bafs,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Flin- 
ders, a naval  gentleman,  entered  this  llrait  between  the  lati- 
tudes of  390  and  40°  fouth,  and  actually  circumnavigated 
Van  Diemen’s  land.  This  difeovery  ferves  to  expedite  the 
paffage  from  the  cape  of  Good  Hope  to  port  Jackfon  : for, 
although  a fine  drawn  from  the  cape  to  440  of  fouth  lati- 
tude, and  to  the  longitude  of  the  fouth  cape  of  Van  Die- 
men’s land,  would  not  fenfibly  differ  from  one  drawn  to  the 
latitude  of  40°,  to  the  fame  longitude  ; yet  a fit  ip  will  be 
four  degrees  nearer  to  port  Jackfon  in  the  latter  fituation, 
than  in  the  former.  But  befides  a Caving  of  four  degrees 
of  latitude  along  the  coaft,  the  paffage  through  this  ftrait 
Would  avoid  the  north-call  winds,  which  have  retarded  and 
endangered  drips  on  opening  the  fea  round  the  fouth 
cape  and  cape  Pillar.  This  ftrait  likewife  pfefents  another 
advantage.  From  the  prevalence  of  the  north-eaft  and  eaft- 
erly winds  off  the  fouth  cape,  many  fuppofe  that  a paffage 
may  be  made  from  thence  to  the  weft  ward,  either  to  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  or  to  India  ; but  the  fear  of  the  great 
unknown  bight  between  the  fouth  cape  and  the  fouth- weft 
cape  of  Lewen’s  land,  lying  in  about  3j°  fouth  and  1130 
eaft,  has  hitherto  prevented  the  trial  from  being  made.  The 
ftrait  evades  a part  of  this  danger,  by  prefenting  a certain 
place  of  retreat,  fhonld  the  flrip  be  oppofed  by  a gale  at  the 
firft  effay  ; and  fhould the  wind  comeal  fouth-eaft,  fhe  need 
not  fear  making  a good  ftretch  to  the  W.  N.  W.,  which 
courfe,  if  made  good,  is  within  a few  leagues  of  going 
clear  of  all.  There  is  befides  King  George  the  Third’s 
found,  difeovered  by  Capt.  Vancouver,  fituate  in  3.  lat.350 
3',  and  E.  long.  1180  12';  and  it  is  hoped,  that  a few 
years  will  difdofe  many  others  upon  the  coaft,  as  well  as 
confirm  or  difprove  the  conjecture  that  a ftill  larger  than 
Bafs  ftrait  difmembers  New  Holland.  Colhns’3  account  of 
New  South  Wales,  p.192,  193. 


Bass,  in  Muftc . See  Base. 

BASSAD,  or  Besd,  an  Arabian  name  for  the  purple 
fucus  of  the  Greeks,  ufed  bv  the  women  to  paint  their 
cheeks,  and  by  the  dyers  of  cloths.  It  has  been  fo  far  mif- 
tinderftood  by  late  authors  as  to  be  interpreted  by  the  word 
coral  ; but  the  error  of  this  is  evident,  fince  coral  has  none 
of  thefe  properties.  See  Margian. 

BASSAIM,  in  Geography.  .See  Basseen. 

BASSAMUER  Rock  lies  on  the  coaft  of  France,  in 
the  Englifh  channel,  and  is  a fhoal  that  bears  about  a league 
N.  by  W.  from  La  Ciarte  church,  near  the  point  fo  called, 
to  the  fouth  from  the  feven  iflands. 

BASSAN,  Gi  ACOMO,  in  Biography,  a celebrated  pain- 
ter, whofe  real  name  was  Giacomo  de  Ponte,  was  called 
Baffan  from  the  town  of  Baffano  on  the  river  Brenta.  where 
his  father  lived  and  followed  the  fame  profefiion.  He  was 
born  in  1510,  and  became  a difciple  of  Bonifacio  ; and  after 
having  improved  himfelf  in  his  art  by  ftudying  and  copying 
the  works  of  Titian  and  Parmeggiano  at  Venice,  he  returned 
to  his  native  town.  Here  he  formed  a fly le  different  from 
that  of  his  mailers,  and  guided  by  his  own  genius,  he  af- 
fumed  a manner  of  colouring  and  dtfigning  peculiar  to  him- 
felf, and  copied  all  his  objefts  from  nature.  His  fubjedls- 
were  generally  taken  from  fuch  parts  of  feripture  as  afford 
the  rural  feenery  of  animals  and  landfcape  conmfted  with 
fome  ftory  ; luch  as  the  jonrnejings  of  the  patriarchs,  the 
Ifraelites  m the  defert,  the  flight  of  fofeph  and  Mary  into 
Egypt,  &c.  In  all  thefe  fubjedfts  his  figures  were  well  de- 
figned;  moft  of  them  were  formed  from  his  wife,  children,  and 
fervants,  and  the  animals  in  his  court-yard;  and  they  had  of 
courfe  a pleafing  refemblance  of  nature.  Although  his  com- 
pofitions  cannot  boaft  of  any  great  degree  of  elegance  or 
dignity,  they  are  diftinguilhed  by  force  and  truth  ; his  co- 
louring was  admirably  lively  and  natural  ; and  his  chiaro- 
feuro  and  perfpedlive  were  correctly  difplayed.  His  touch 
was  free  and  fpirittd  ; and  in  his  landfcapes  his  diftances 
wet  2 always  true.  Although  he  had  many  excellencies,, 
his  drawing  was  incorredft,  and  his  draperies  were  deftitute 
of  variety.  His  works  are  eafily  diferiminated  from  thefe 
of  other  painters,  by  the  fimilitude  of  chara&ers  and  counte- 
nances in  the  figures  and  animals  ; by  his  tafte  in  the  build- 
ings, uterfiiS,  and  draperies  ; and  by  a violet  or  purple  tint 
that  predominates  in  every  one  of  his  pictures.  Baffan 
painted  much,  and  with  cafe  ; fo  that  his  pictures  were  fent 
by  wholefale  to  merchants,  who  difperfed  them  over  Europe. 
His  real  pictures,  however,  are  not  common  ; as  many  of 
thole  that  are  called  originals  are  copies  by  his  fons,  who 
were  inferior  to  himfelf,  or  by  fome  painter  of  meaner  abi- 
1 ties.  Baffano  praftifed  aifo  in  portrait,  and  painted  feve- 
ral  excellent  iikeneffts  of  the  doges  of  Venice,  of  Ariofto,. 
Taffo,  and  other  perfons  of  eminence.  Hishoufe  at  Baffano, 
to  which  he  was  attached,  and  which  the  folicitations  of 
the  emperor  Randolph  could  not  induce  him  to  leave,  was 
the  place  of  retort  to  many  perfons  of  diftindtion,  and  the 
receptacle  of  the  arts,  particularly  of  mitiie,  of  which  he 
was  a mailer.  In  his  private  condudft  Baffan  was  regular; 
and  his  charity  was  fo  profufe,  that  his  wife  was  under  a 
neceffity  of  reftraining  his  liberality . He  lived  to  the  age 
of  82,  and  died  in  1592.  Several  of  Iris  capital  pieces  are 
in  the  churches  of  Baffano,  Venice,  Vicenza,  and  other 
towns  of  Italy.  Some  of  his  frr.aller  works  may  be  found- 
in  moft  of  the  principal  colledlions  of  Europe  ; but  thofe 
that  are  really  originals  fetch  a high  price.  Many  of  them 
have  been  engraved. 

Giacomo  Baffan  had  four  fons,  who  were  painters.  Fran- 
cefco,  the  eldeft,  was  the  moft  eminent.  He  was  born  in 
jrr o.  He  painted  in  the  ftyle  and  manner  of  his  father, 
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and  greatly  excelled  his  brothers  in  defigning,  drawing,  and 
colouring.  He  was  emDioyed  in  the  church  of  St.  Mark  at 
Venice,  in  conjunction  with  Tintoretto  and  Paolo  Veronefe. 
By  inceffant  application  he  increafed  the  natural  melancholy 
of  his  diipolkion,  and  put  an  end  to  his  ife  in  I594>  by 
throwing  himfelf  out  of  a window.  Leandro  was  born  in 
1558,  fettled  at  Venice,  painted  in  the  ftyle  of  his  father 
and  brother,  but  with  inferior  merit,  and  particularly  ex- 
celled in  portraits.  The  portrait  of  the  doge  Grimani  pro- 
cured for  him  the  honour  of  knighthood.  His  life  was  irre- 
gular, and  he  diftreffed  himfelf  by  a conftant  fufpicion  of 
the  intention  of  his  companions  to  poifon  him.  He  died 
in  1623.  The  other  two  brothers,  viz.  Giovanni  Battifla 
and  Girolano , the  former  born  in  1353  and  dying  in  1613, 
and  the  latter  born  in  1560  and  dying  in  1622,  chiefly  em- 
ployed thcmfelves  in  copying  the  works  of  their  father  a'nd 
eldeft  brother.  Piikington. 

BASSANI,  Giambatista,  in  Mufical  Biography,  was 
chiefly  known  in  England,  at  th  beginning  oi  the  laft  cen- 
tury by  his  Motets,  which  were  more  graceful  and  pleafing 
than  thofe  of  any  of  his  countrymen,  except  Carifiirni  and 
Stradella.  But  be  has  many  titles  toan  honourable  place  in  mu- 
lical  hiltory.  He  was  not  only  author  of  thirty-one  different 
works  in  favour  all  over  Europe  during  the  limited  longevity 
of  mufical  produ&ions,  but  the  fiefl  compofer  for  the  violin 
in  Italy,  who  feems  to  have  written  for  it  with  the  fpirit  and 
intelligence  of  a real  mailer  of  the  inftrument.  He  was  a 
native  of  Bologna,  maellro  di  capeila  of  the  cathedral  Aca- 
demico  Filarmonico  of  that  city,  and  violin-maker  to  Corelli. 
Baffani,  who  flounflied  from  about  the  year  1675  to  1703 
(the  date  of  his  laft  work),  was  a man  of  extenfive  know- 
ledge and  abilities'  in  his  art ; having  been  not  only  a fuc- 
cefsful  compofer  for  the  church,  the  theatre,  and  the  cham- 
ber, but  an  excellent  performer  on  the  violin,  as  we  are  af- 
fured  by  Padre  Martini  his  townfman,  who  was  old  enough 
to  have  formed  his  opinion  from  thofe  who  had  often  heard 
him  perform.  And  indeed,  his  fonatas  for  the  violin,  and 
accompaniments  for  that  inftrument  to  his  maffes,  motets, 
pfalms,  and  cantatas,  manifeft:  a knowledge  of  the  finger- 
board and  bow,  which  appears  in  the  works  of  no  other 
compofer,  anterior  to  Corelli,  which  we  have  been  able  to 
find  ; and  the  lovers  of  the  pure  harmony  and  fimple  melody 
of  that  admirable  mailer  would  ft  ill  receive  great  pkafure 
from  the  performance  of  Baffani’s  fonatas  for  two  violins 
and  a bafe;  in  which  they  would  hear,  not  only  the  general 
mufical  language  of  the  time,  but  the  mild  accents  and  grate- 
ful tones  of  Corelli’s  own  mellifluous  voice. 

BASSANIA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Mace- 
donia, on  the  frontiers  of  Illy ria,  fituate,  according  to  Livy, 
about  5 miles  from  L’ffus,  and  belonging  to  the  Cavians. 

BASSANO,  in  Geography , a town  of  Italy,  belonging 
to  the  Hate  of  Venice,  in  the  Trevifano,  on  the  Brenta,  12 
miles  north  of  Vicenza. 

Bassano,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  ftate  of  the  church, 
near  which  Dolabella  defeated  the  Etruri  and  Boii,  3 miles 
well  of  Orta. 

BASSANTIN,  James,  in  Biography,  a Scots  aiftrono- 
mer,  in  the  iixteenth  century,  was  the  fon  of  the  laird  of 
Baffatitin,  in  the  Mers,  and  bern  in  the  reign  of  king  James 
IV.  The  rudiments  of  knowledge,  and  particularly  of  that 
(kill  in  various  branches  of  the  mathematics  for  which  he 
was  afterwards  fo  dlflinguifhed,  he  acquired  in  the  univerfity 
of  Glafgovv.  For  further  improvement  he  travelled  through 
vaiious  parts  of  the  continent,  and  at  length  fettled  at  Pa- 
ris, where  he  taught  the  mathematics  with  applaufe  in  the 
univtVfity  of  that  city.  During  his  abode  in  this  city,  he 
imbibed  that  aeal  for  the  delufions  of  judicial  allrology, 


which  was  then  fo  prevalent,  and  which  few  aftronomers 
had  judgment  or  refolution  fufficient  to  difcountenance. 
Arter  having  acquired  great  reputation  and  fome  fortune  in 
France,  he  returned  to  his  own  country  in  1562.  At  York, 
in  his  journey  through  England,  he  had  an  interview  with 
fir  Robert  Melvil,  brother  of  fir  James,Melvil,  who,  in  his 
“ Memoirs,”  relates  the  co  verfation  that  paffed  between 
them.  It  appears  that  Ball  ntin  communicated  to  Mtlvil 
certain  predictions  relating  to  his  miftrefs,  Mary  queen  of 
Scots,  who  was  then  treating  with  Elizabeth  after  having 
taken  refuge  in  her  dominions.  Of  thTe  predictions  fome. 
were  true,  and  others  were  faife  ; but  fuch  was  the  political 
fagacity  of  Baffantin,  that  we  may  aferibe  them  to  this 
fource  rather  than  to  his  fkill  in  the  occult  fciences,  for 
which  however  he  feems  to  have  been  ambitious  of  being 
thought  diftinguifhed.  Of  his  mode  of  life  during  the  re- 
maining period  of  it,  we  have  no  account  ; but  he  appears  to 
have  been  a zealous  proteftant,  and  parufan  of  the  earl  of 
Murray.  He  died  in  1568-  To  a flight  acquaintance  with  po-. 
lite  literature,  BalTar.tiri  added  a confiderable  degree  of  ma- 
thematical and  aftronomical  knowledge,  confidering  the  dark 
period  in  which  lie  lived.  His  principal  work  in  aftronomv  was 
written  in  French,  and  tranflated  into  Latin  by  Tormefius, 
and  pubiiflied  at  Geneva  in  1599  folio,  under  the  title  of 
“ Aftronomia,  Jacobi  Baffantmi  Scoti,  opus  abfolutifumum, 
&c.  &c.”  Lie  alfo  published  “ Paraphrafe  de  1’Aftrolabe, 
avec  un  amplification  de  l’ufsge  de  1’Aftrolabe,”  or  an 
ample  explanation  of  the  aftrolabe,  printed  at  Lyons  in 
1555,  and  at  Paris  in  1617,  8vo. ; “Super  Mathematic^ 
Genethliaca,”  or  of  the  calculation  of  nativities;  Arith- 
metica  ;”  “ Mulica  fecundum  Platoni ;”  and  “ De  Mathefi 
in  genere.”  Biog.  Brit. 

BASSANUS,  in  Ornithology , a fpecies  of  Pelecanus, 
as  large  as  a common  goofe,  with  a wedge-fhiped  tail; 
body  white  ; bid  and  primary  quill-feathers  black  ; and  face 
blue.  Gmelin.  Latham,  &c.  , 

This  is  the  common  gannet,  or  foland  goofe;  a bird 
found  in  great  plenty  on  all  the  northern  coafts  of  Britain, 
but  rather  lefs  common  to  the  foutl-nvard.  The  adult  birds 
have  the  plumage  nearly  all  white  ; but  during  the  firft  years 
it  is  of  a dufky  colour,  and  only  fpeckled  with  white.  The 
bill  is  hlueifn-afh  colour,  about  fix  inches  in  length,  and 
has  the  noftrils  placed  in  a furrow  ; the  mouth  within  i3 
black  ; the  throat  is  bare  ; and  the  fkin  very  dilatable,  form- 
ing a pouch  of  fufficient  lize  to  contain  five  or  fix  herrings  ; 
the  legs  are  black,  marked  with  a ftripe  of  pea-green  be-t 
fere  ; and  the  claw  of  the  middle  toe  is  peftinated.  The 
males  and  female  are  very  much  alike  in  plumage.  The  gan- 
net is  particularly  abundant  in  the  ifle  of  Ailfa  in  the  firth 
of  Clyde;  the  rocks  adjacent  to  St.  Kilda ; the  ftalks  of 
Soulifkerry,  near  the  Orkneys  ; the  Skelig  'lies  off  the  coafts 
of  Ferry,  Ireland;  and  the  Baft  ifland  in  the  firth  of  Edin- 
burgh. Dr.  Hervey  gives  fome  account  of  the  latter  in 
thefe  words.  “ There  is  a fmall  ifland,  called  by  the  Scotch 
Bafs  ijland,  not  more  than  a mile  in  c rcumference  ; the 
furface  is  almoft  wholly  covered  during  the  months  of  May 
and  June  with  nefts,  eggs,  ami  young  birds  ; fo  that  it  is 
fcarcely  poffible  to  walk  without  treading  on  thenh  ; and 
the  flocks  of  birds  in  flight  are  fo  prodigious  as  to  darken 
the  air  like  clouds  ; and  their  noife  is  fuch  that  you  cannot 
without  difficulty  hear  your  next  neighbour’s  voice.  If  you 
look  down  upon  the  fea  from  the  top  of  the  precipice,  you 
will  fee  it  on  every  fide  covered  with  infinite  numbers  of 
b>rds  of  different  kinds,  fwimming  and  hunting  for  their, 
prey  ; if  in  failing  round  the  ifland  you  furvty  the  hanging 
cliffs,  you  fee  in  every  cragg  or  fiffure  of  the  broken  rocks 
innumerable  birds  of  various  forts  and  fizes,  more  than  the 
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(tars  of  heaven  when  viewed  in  a ferene  night ; if  from  afar 
you  fee  the  diffant  flocks  either  flying  to  or  from  the  ifland, 
you  would  imagine  them  to  be  a vafl  fwarm  of  bees.” 

“ The  gannet,”  obferves  Dr.  Latham,  “ inhabits  the 
colder  parts  of  this  kingdom,  and  more  efoecially  feveral  of 
the  northern  ifles,  and  in  particular  that  of  Bafs  in  Scotland, 
whence  the  name.  It  generally  firft  makes  its  appearance 
in  March,  and  after  making  a circuit  of  the  ifland,  departs 
in  Otlober  or  November.  This  race  feems  to  be  in  purfuit 
of  the  herrings  and  pilchards,  whole  motions  it  watches  ; 
and  the  fifhermen  know  the  coming  of  thefe  fifli  by  the 
appearance  of  the  birds.  That  this  is  the  inducement  feems 
probable,  as  they  are  iikewife  feen,  in  the  month  of  De- 
cember, as  far  fouth  as  the  coaft  of  Lifbon  and  Gibraltar, 
plunging  for  fardinre.  The  gannet  is  alfo  common  on  the 
coafts  of  Norway  and  thofe  of  Iceland,  and  now  and  then 
met  with  on  the  fouthern  coaft  of  Greenland.  In  America, 
it  is  found  on  the  coafts  of  Newfoundland  where  it  breeds, 
migrating  in  winter  as  far  as  Carolina:  faid  alfo  to  have  been 
met  with  frequently  in  the  fouthern  ocean  ; but  we  are  not 
clear  whether  the  fort  meant  by  them  is  the  common  gannet, 
or  the  leffer  one.” 

“ The  gannets,”  Mr.  Pennant  rema-ks,  <e  are  birds  of 
pillage.  The  firft  appearance  in  thofe  iflands  being  in 
March,  and  their  continuance  till  Auguft  or  September, 
according  as  the  inhabitants  take  or  leave  their  firft  egg ; 
but  in  general  the  time  of  breeding  and  that  of  their  de- 
pirture  feems  to  coincide  wiih  the  arrival  of  the  herring, 
and  the  migration  of  that  fifh,  which  is  their  principal  food, 
out  of  thofe  fcas.” — “ I have  in  the  month  of  Auguft,”  he 
adds  in  another  place,  “ obferved  in  Caithnefs  their  north- 
ern migrations.  I have  feen  them  palling  the  whole  day  in 
flocks,  from  five  to  fifteen  in  each.  In  calm  weather  they 
fly  high,  in  ftorms  they  fly  low  and  near  the  fhore  ; but 
never  crofs  over  land,  even  when  a bay  with  promontories 
intervenes,  but  follow  at  an  equal  diftance  the  courfe  of  the 
bay,  and  regularly  double  every  cape.  I have  feen  many 
of  the  parties  make  a fort  of  halt  for  the  fake  of  fifhing ; 
then  darting  headlong  into  the  fea,  make  the  water  foam 
and  fpring  up  with  the  violence  of  their  defeent:  after  which 
they  purfued  their  route.  I enquired  whether  they  ever 
were  obferved  to  return  fouthward  in  the  fpring,  but  was 
anfwered  in  the  negative  ; fo  that  it  appears,  they  annually 
encircle  the  whole  ifland.” 

They  are  well  known  on  mod  of  our  coafts  by  different 
names.  In  Cornwall  and  in  Ireland  they  are  called  gannets, 
and  by  the  Wddi  It  comes  on  the  coafts  of  Cornwall 

in  the  latter  end  of  the  fummer  or  beginning  of  Antumn, 
hovering  over  the  fhoals  of  pilchards  that  come  up  through 
the  St.  George’s  channel  from  the  north  fea.  The  gannet 
feldom  comesfnear  the  land,  but  is  conftant  to  its  prey  ; and 
when  the  pilchards  retire,  which  happens  about  the  end  of 
November,  they  are  feen  no  more. 

The  neft  of  the  gannet  is  compofed  of  various  materials, 
fuch  as  graft,  and  water  plants  intermixed  with  any  thing 
the  bird  finds  floating  on  the  water.  Each  bird,  if  undii- 
turbed,  would  lay  only  one  egg  in  the  year;  but  if  that 
be  taken  away,  they  will  lay  another;  and  if  that  be  taken 
away  alfo,  they  will  lay  a third,  but  no  more.  The 
young  gannets,  as  well  as  the  eggs,  are  eaten,  Martin 
a ffures  us,  that  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Kilda  confume  an- 
nually no  left  thaii  22.600  young  birds  of  this  fpecies,  beiides 
an  amazing  quantity  of  their  eggs;  thefe  being  their  prin- 
cipal fupport  throughout  the  year:  they  preferve  both  eggs 
and  fowls  in  pyramidal  ftone-buildings,  covering  them  with 
turf  afhes  to  preferve  them  from  moifture.  This  is  a dear- 
bought  food,  and  earned  at  the  hazard  of  their  lives,  either 
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by  climbing  the  mod  difficult  and  narrow  paths,  where  to 
appearance  they  barely  cling,  and  that  too  at  an  amazing 
height  above  the  raging  fea  ; or  elfe,  being  lowered  down 
from  above,  they  colleft  their  annual  provifion,  thus  hanging 
midway  in  the  air,  and  placing  their  whole  dependence  on 
the  uncertain  footing  of  one  perfon  who  holds  the  rope  b 
which  they  are  fufpended  at  the  top  of  the  precipice.  Th 
young  birds  are  a favourite  difli  with  the  north  Britons  ia 
general,  during  the  feafon  thev  are  conftantly  brought  from 
the  Bafs  ifle  to  Edinburgh,  and  are  roafted  and  fervrd  up  a 
little  before  dinner  as  a whet : the  price  they  are  fold  fo.  in 
the  markets  are  twenty-pence  a piece. 

The  following  account  of  the  gannets  in  the  ifle  of  St. 
Kilda  is  given  by  Mr.  Macauley.  “ The  rocks  are  in 
fummer  totally  covered  with  the  foland  geefe  and  other  fowls, 
and  appear  at  a diftance  like  fo  many  mountains  covered 
with  fnow.  The  neft  of  the  foland  goofe,  not  to  mention 
thofe  of  other  fowls,  are  fo  clofe,  that  when  one  w?lks  be- 
tween them  the  hatching  fowls  on  either  fide  can  always 
take  hold  of  one’s  clothes  ; and  they  will  often  fit  till  they 
are  attacked,  rather  than  expofe  their  eggs  to  the  danger  of 
being  deftroyed  by  the  fea  gulls : at  the  fame  time  an  equal 
number  fly  about,  and  furnifh  food  for  their  mates  that  are 
emoloyed  in  hatching';  and  there  are,  befides,  large  flocks  of 
barren  fowls  of  the  different  tribes  that  frequent  the  rocks  of 
St.  Kilda. 

“ The  foland  geefe,  equal  almoft  the  tame  ones  in  fize. 
The  common  amufement  of  the  herring-filhers  fliovvs  the 
great  ftrength  of  this  fowl.  The  fifhers  fix  a herring  upon  a 
board,  which  has  a fmall  weight  under  it  to  fink  it  a little 
below  the  furface  of  the  fea  : the  foland  goofe  obferving  the 
fifh,  darts  upon  it  perpendicularly  ; and  with  fo  much  force, 
that  he  runs  his  bill  irrecoverably  through  the  board,  and  is 
taken  up  direflly  by  the  fifhers. 

“ The  foland  geefe  repair  to  St.  Kilda  in  the  month  of 
March  and  continue  there  till  after  the  beginning  of  No- 
vember. Before  the  middle  of  that  month  they,  and  all  the 
other  fea-fowls  that  are  fond  of  this  coaft,  retire  much 
about  the  fame  time  into  fome  other  favourite  regions;  fo 
that  not  a fingle  fowl  belonging  to  their  element  is  to  be 
feen  about  St.  Kilda  from  the  beginning  of  winter  down  to 
the  middle  of  February.  Before  the  young  foland  geefe  fly 
off,  they  are  larger  then  their  mothers,  and  the  fat  on  their 
breaft  is  fometimes  three  inches  deep.  Into  what  quarter 
of  the  world  thefe  tribes  of  wild  fowl  repair,  after  winter 
fets  in,  whether  into  the  northern  ocean,  the  native  country 
and  winter-quarters  of  herrings  in  general,  or  into  fome 
other  region  near  the  fun,  or  whether  they  be  of  the  fleeping 
kind,  they  who  pry  into  the  myfteries  of  natural  hiftory,  or 
have  converfed  much  with  writers  of  voyages  can  beft  ex- 
plain. I ffiall  only  pretend  to  fay  that  thele  different  na- 
tions of  the  feathered  kind  are  taught  to  chufe  the  propereft 
habitations  and  feeding  places,  and  fo  fhift  their  quarters 
feafonably  by  the  unerring  hand  of  God. 

“ From  the  account  given  above  of  the  multitude  of  fea- 
fowls  that  feek  their  food  on  this  coaft,  we  may  juftly  con- 
clude that  there  muft  be  inexhauftible  ftores  of  fifli  there. 
Let  us  for  a moment  confine  our  attention  to  the  confump- 
tion  made  by  a fingle  fpecies  of  fowls.  The  foland  goofe 
is  almoft  infatiably  voracious ; he  flies  with  great  force  and 
velocity,  toils  all  the  day  with  little  intermiffion  and  digefts 
his  food  in  a very  Ihort  time;  he  difdains  to  eat  any  thing 
worfe  than  herring  or  mackrel,  unlefsit  be  in  a very  hungry 
place,  which  he  takes  care  to  avoid  or  abandon.  We  fiiail 
take  it  for  granted  that  there  are  a hundred  thoufand  of 
that  kind  around  the  rocks  of  St.  Kilda ; and  this  calcu- 
lation. is  by  far  too  moderate,  as  no  lefs  than  twenty  thou- 
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fand  of  this  kind  are  deftroyed  every  year,  including  the 
young  ones.  We  {hall  fuppofe,  at  the  fame  time,  that  the 
ioland  geefe  fojourn  in  thefe  feas  for- about  feven  months  in 
the  year  ; that  each  of  them  deftroys  five  herrings  in  a day, 
a fubfilteuce  infinitely  poor  for  fo  greedy  a creature,  unlefs 
it  were  more  than  half  fupported  at  the  expence  of  other 
filhes.  -Here  we  have  100,000,000  of  the  fined  fifft  in  the 
world  devoured  annually  by  a fingle  fpecies  of  the  St.  Kilda 
fea- fowls,”  &c. 

In  concluding  this  account  of  the  gannet,  it  is  proper  to 
obferve  that  le  grand fou  of  Btiffon  and  Bufton,  and  great 
booby  of  Catefby,  an  inhabitant  of  the  fea-fhores  of  Florida, 
is  funpofed  to  be  the  young  or  at  lead  a variety  of  pelecanus 
Bnjfanus ; and  that  obferved  by'  navigators  io  common  on 
Alcerdion  ifland  pelecanus  pifcator,  a different  fpecies. 

BASSAWS,  or  Bona,  Shoals,  in  Geography,  he  on  the 
wed  coaff  of  Africa,  beginning  about  wed,  or  to  the  fouth 
of  wed  from  Sierra  Leone,  and  running  out  far  to  fea  in 
rounds  and  hollows,  fo  that  dips  cannot  clear  them  without 
danding  off  out  of  fight  of  land. 

BASSE,  Bass,  or  La  Bassee,  a town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  North,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in 
the  didrift  of  Lille;  ceded  by  the  Spaniards  to  France  by 
the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  1668;  formerly  a place  of 
confiderable  dength,  but  difmantkd  by  Lous  XIV.  It  is 
fituated  on  the  Deule,  2 leagues  eat!  of  Bethune,  and  3^ 
fouth-wed  of  Lille.  The  place  contains  21 71,  and  the 
canton  11,913  inhabitants:  the  territory  includes  75  kili- 
emetres  and  11  communes.  N.  lat  50°  53'.  E.  long.  30  o'. 

Basse,  in  Ichthyology , the  Englifh  name  of  a fifh  found 
on  fome  of  the  Britiih  coads,  and  named  perca  lalrax.  Linn. 
Syft.  4S2.  ed.  12. 

Basse-Coz//-,  in  Building,  a court  feparated  from  the  prin- 
cipal one,  aud  dedined  for  the  dables,  coach-houfes,  and 
livery-fervants. 

BAssE-Cwr  of  a country-feat,  is  the  yard  or  place  where 
the  cattle,  fowls,  &c.  are  kept. 

That  where  drange  creatures  of  divers  forts  are  kept  for 
curiofity,  is  called  by  the  French  menagerie.  The  Romans 
gave  the  name  of  vivarium  to  that  place,  where  beads  were 
kept  for  the  public  fhows. 

Basse,  in  Middle  Age  Writers,  denotes  a collar  for  cart- 
horfes,  made  of  flags.  Hence  alio  the  round  matted  cufhions 
of  flag9,  ufed  for  kneeling  in  churches,  are  called  bade  ; in 
Kent,  a trujh. 

Basse  de  Flute  traverfiere,  Fr.  in  Muftc,  a fide-flute,  a fifth 
below  the ufual  compafs  of  the  German  flute,  now  out  ofufe 
in  France  ; and  we  never  remember  its  ufe  in  England. 

BAssE-F’/«?e.  When,  at  the  beginning  of  the  lad  century, 
the  flute  a-bec,  or  common  flute,  was  in  general  ufe  and 
favour,  there  were  flutes  of  every  fize  and  pitch.  F natural 
being  the  bed  in  tune,  and  the  eafied  key  on  the  common 
flute,  all  fongs  and  other  fav®urice  airs  were  tranfpofed  for 
the  flute  into  that  key,  or  into  C natural,  at  the  bottom  of 
the  plate,  when  printed.  The  bafe  flute  was  an  oftave  be- 
low this  F,  and  theoftave  flute  an  oftave  higher.  See  Flute. 

Basse  Tonique,  the  bafe  of  the  key-note,  or  Tartini’s 
third  found,  produced  by  the  concurrence  of  two  treble  notes 
perfeftly  in  tune,  and  fteadily  fuflained  with  twa  voices, 
violins,  flutes,  hautbois,  or  by  twoflrings  in  deuble  flops  on 
©ne  violin,  or  two  keys  on  the  organ.  See  Terza  Suona. 

BASSEEN,  or  Ba^aim,  in  Geography , a fortified  city, 
lituateon  the  point  of  the  continent  on  the  weflern  coad  of 
the  peninfula  of  India,  oppofite  to  the  north  end  of  Salfetta. 
It  lies  in  N>  lat.  190  19',  and  under  the  fame  meridian  as 
Bombay.  This  place  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Englifli, 
after  a fmart  fiege  in  1780,  but  was  reltored  to  the  Mahrattas, 
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together  with  all  the  other  conquefts  made  on  that  fide  of 
India,  at  the  peace  of  1783  ; Salfetta  and  the  fmall  iiland* 

excepted. 

BASSENTO,  a river  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  which  runs  into  the  Grati,  near  Cofenza. 

BASSERSTORF,  a town  of  Swifferland,  in  the  canton 
of  Zurich,  4 miles  N.  E.  of  Zurich. 

BASSET,  or  Basette,  a game  with  cards,  faid  to  have 
been  invented  by  a noble  Venetian  ; for  which  he  was  ba- 
ni(hed.  It  was  fird  introduced  into  France,  by  iignior 
Judiniani,  ambaffador  of  Vernce  in  1674.  Severe  laws  were 
made  againd  it  by  Louis  XIV.  ; to  elude  which  they 
difguifed  baffet  under  the  name  of  pour  iff  contre,  that  is, 
for  and  againd ; which  occafioned  new  arrets  and  pro- 
hibitions of  parliament.  The  parties  concerned  in  it  are,  a 
dealer  or  banker,  his  affiftant,  who  fuptrvifes  the  loling 
cards,  and  the  punter,  or  any  one  who  plays  againd  the 
banker. 

Btfldes  thefe,  there  are  other  terms  ufed  in  this  game ; 
as,  1.  The  fiffe,  or  face,  which  is  the  fird  card  turned  up 
by  the  taillure  belonging  to  the  pack ; by  which  he  gains 
half  the  value  of  the  money  laid  down  on  every  card  of  that 
fort  by  the  punters.  2.  The  couch,  or  fird  money  which 
every  punter  puts  on  each  card ; each  perfon  that  plays 
having  a book  of  thirteen  feveral  cards  before  him,  on  which 
he  may  lay  his  money,  more  or  lefs,  at  diferetion.  3.  The 
paroli,  which  is,  when  a punter  having  won  the  fird  dake, 
and  having  a mind  to  purfue  his  good  fortune,  crooks  the 
corner  of  his  card,  and  lets  his  prize  lie,  aiming  at  a Jpt  et  le 
va.  5.  The  majfe,  when  having  won  the  fird  dake,  the  punter 
is  willing  to  venture  more  money  on  the  fame  card.  5. 
The  pay,  when  the  punter  having  won  the  fird  dake,  be  it  a 
{hilling,  half  crown,  guinea,  or  whatever  he  laid  down  on  his 
card,  and  not  caring  to  hazard  the  paroli,  leaves  off,  or  goes 
tl\e  pay ; in  which  cafe,  if  the  card  turn  up  wrong,  he 
loofes  nothing,  having  won  the  couch  before;  whereas,  if  it 
turn  right,  he  by  this  adventure  wins  double  the  money 
daked.  6.  The  alpiew,  much  the  fame  with  paroli,  and  ufed 
when  a couch  is  won  by  turning  up,  or  crooking  the  corner 
of  the  winning  card.  7.  Sept  et  le  va,  the  fird  great  chance 
or  prize,  when  the  punter  having  won  the  couch,  makes  a 
paroli,  and  goes  on  to  a fecond  chance;  fo  that  if  his  winning 
card  turns  up  again,  it  comes  to  fept  et  le  va,  which  is  feven 
times  as  much  as  he  laid  down  on  his  card.  8.  £hdnze  et  le 
va , is  the  next  higher  prize,  when  the  punter,  having  won 
the  former,  is  reiolved  to  pufli  his  fortune,  and  lay  his  money 
a fecond  time  on  the  fame  card,  by  crooking  another  corner; 
in  which  cafe,  if  it  come  up,  he  wins  fifteen  times  the  money 
lie  laid  down.  9.  Trent  etle  va,  is  the  next  higher  prize, 
when  the  punter  crooking  the  fourth  corner  of  his  winning 
card,  if  it  turn  up,  wins  thirty-three  times  the  money 
he  fird  daked.  10.  Soixatit  et  le  va,  is  the  highed  prize,  and 
entitles  the  winner  to  lixty -feven  times  his  money  ; which,  if 
it  were  confiderable,  dands  a chance  to  break  the  bank  ; but 
the  bank  dands  many  chances  fird  of  breaking  the  punter. 
This  cannot  be  won,  but  by  the  tailleur's  dealing  the  cards 
over  again. 

The  rules  of  the  game  of  baffet  are  as  follow : The 
banker  holds  a pack  of  fifty-two  cards,  and  having  fliuffled 
them,  he  turns  the  whole  pack  at  once,  fo  as  to  difeover  the 
lad  card  ; after  which  he  lays  down  all  the  cards  by  couples. 
The  punter  has  his  book  of  thirteen  cards  in  his  hand,  from 
the  king  to  the  ace  ; out  of  thefe  he  takes  one  card  or  more 
at  pleafure,  upon  which  he  lays  a dake.  The  punter  may, 
aL  his  choice,  cither  lay  down  his  {lake  before  the  pack  19 
turned,  or  immediately  after  it  is  turned,  or  after  any  number 
of  couples  are  down.  -Suppofing  the  punter  to  lay  down  his 
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$ake  after  the  pack  is  turned,  and  calling  i,  z,  3,  e.,  3,  See. 
the  places  of  thofe  cards  which  follow  the  card  in  view, 
either  immediately  after  the  pack  is  turned,  or  after  any 
number  of  couples  are  drawn.  Then  if  the  card,  upon 
which  the  punter  has  laid  a flake,  comes  out  in  any  odd 
place  except  the  fir  A,  he  wins  a flake  equal  to  his  own.  If 
the  card  upon  which  the  punter  has  laid  a flake,  comes  out 
in  any  even  place  except  the  fecond,  he  lofts  his  flake.  If 
the  card  of  the  punter  comes  out  in  the  firft  place,  he  nei- 
ther wins  nor  lofes,  but  takes  hi=  own  flake  again.  If  the  card 
of  the  punter  comes  out  in  the  fecond  place,  he  does  not  dole 
his  whole  flake,  but  only  one  half ; and  this  is  the  cafe 
in  which  the  punter  is  laid  to  be  faced.  When  the  punter 
choofes  to  come  in  after  any  number  of  couples  are  down,  if 
his  card  happen  to  be  but  once  in  the  pack,  and  is  the  lafl  of 
all,  there  is  an  exception  from  the  general  rule ; for  though 
it  comes  out  in  an  odd  place,  which  fhonld  entitle  him  to 
win  a flake  equal  to  his  own,  yet  he  neither  wins  nor  lofes, 
from  that  circumftance,  but  takes  back  his  own  flake. 

This  game  has  been  the  fubjedt  of  mathematical  calcula- 
tions. Mr.  De  Moivre  folves  this  problem  ; to  eftimate 
at  baflet  the  lofs  of  the  punter  under  any  circumftance  of 
cards  remaining  in  the  flock,  when  he  lays  his  flake, 
and  of  any  number  of  times  that  his  card  is  repeated  in 
the  flock.  From  this  folution  he  has  formed  a table, 
{hewing  the  feveral  Ioffes  of  the  punt.er  in  whatsoever  cir- 
cumflances  he  may  happen  to  be.  See  Dodtrine  of  Chances, 
p.63. 

From  this  table  it  appears,  1.  That  the  fewer  the  cards 
are  in  the  flock,  the  greater  is  the  lofs  of  the  punter.  2. 
That  the  kail  lofs  of  the  punter,  under  the  fame  circum- 
ftanees  of  cards  remaining  in  the  flock,  is  when  his  card  is 
but  twice  in  it ; the  next  greater  when  but  three  times  ; ftiil 
greater  when  four  times  ; and  the  greateff  when  but  once. 
The  gain  of  the  banker  upon  all  the  money  adventured  at 
baflet,  is  1 §s.  3 d.  per  cent.  De  Moivre,  Dodtr.  of  Chances, 
p.  69.  edit.  3. 

Basset,  in  Zoology,  the  name  given  by  Buffon  to  that 
kind  of  dog  which  is  called  in  England  the  tumfpir,  cams 
•vertagus of  Gmelin.  Of  thi*  kind  he  makes  two  varieties  ; le 
baflet  a jambes  droites,  and  le  bjiffet  a jarnbes  torfes  ; the 
iirff  having  ftraight  legs,  and  the  lafl  crooked  ones. 

BASSETERRE,  in  Geography . a general  name  given  by 
the  French  to  the  low  lands  of  the  Weft  India  iflands  ; fuch 
are  the  S.W.  part  of  the  two  parts  of  Guadaloupe  ifland, 
feparated  by  a fmall  arm  of  the  Fa,  called  the  Salt  river  : 
and  alfo  the  N.W.  part  of  the  ifland  of  Martinico. 

Basseterre  Town,  a Fa-port  town  on  the  S.W.  coafl 
of  the  ifland  of  St.  Chriftcpher  in  the  Well  Indies,  and 
capital  of  the  ifland,  ficuated  at  the  mouth  of  a river,  open- 
ing into  a bay,  called  Baffeterre  road.  The  town  contains 
about  Soo  houfes,  and  is  defended  by  three  batteries.  N.  lat. 
jy°  24'.  W.  long.  62°  37'. 

Basseterre  Town,  is  alfo  a fea-port  town  on  the  S.W. 
coafl  of  the  ifland  of  Guadaloupe,  regularly  built,  with  fome 
handfome  houfes,  and  defended  by  a citadel.  N.  lat.  15° 
39'  30".  W.  long.  61®  59'  15". 

BASSETING,  in  the  Coal  Mines, a<t notes  the  rife  of  the 
vein  or  coal  towards  the  furface  of  the  earth,  till  it  come 
within  two  or  three  feet  of  the  furface  itfelf. 

This  is  alfo  called  by  the  workmen  croping,  and  ftands  op- 
pofed  to  dipping,  which  is  the  defeent  of  the  vein  to  fuch  a 
depth  that  is  rarely,  if  ever,  follovyed  to  the  end. 

BASSI,  Angelo,  in  Biography.  See  Pgliziano. 

Bassi,  Laura,  an  Italian  lady,  diflinguifhed  by  her  ac- 
quirements, was  the  wife  of  Dr.  Jofeph  Vcrati  of  Bologna. 
She  underftood  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  French  languages,  as 
Von.  III. 


well  as  her  own,  and  was  eminent  for  her  literature  and 
fcience.  In  1732,  fhe  was  honoured  with  the  dodtorial 
dignity,  and  (lie  kept  up  a correfpondence  with  many  learned 
perfons  in  Europe,  who  admired  her  talents  and  accomplifh- 
ments.  She  commenced  a courfe  of  lectures  in  philofophy 
in  1745>  and  continued  them  to  her  death.  Her  morals  were 
pure,  and  her  character  amiable  ; and  the  was  liberal  in  her 
adds  of  charity  to  the  poor  and  orphans.  She  died  at  an  ad- 
vanced age  at  Bologna  in  1778.  Nouv.  Died.  Hift. 

BASSIA,  in  Botany,  fo  named  by  Koenig  in  honour  of 
Ferdinando  Baffi,  curator  of  the  botanic  garden  at  Bologna. 
Linn.  Gen.  Reich,  n.  645.  Schreb.  S05.  Juff.  132.  Grert: 
t.  104.  Clafs  and  order,  dodecandria  monogynia.  Nat.  Old. 
Dumofa ; Sapoia  of  JuiF  Gen.  Char.  Cal.  perianth  four- 
leaved ; leaflets  coriaceous,  ovate,  permanent.  Cor.  mono- 
petalous,  bell-fhaped  ; tube  inflated,  ovate,  flefhy  ; border 
fhorter  than  the  tube,  eight-parted ; diviiions  ovate,  almolt 
upright.  Siam,  filaments  fixteen  ; eight  below' the  jaws,  and 
eight  in  the  middle  of  the  tube  5 anthers  linear,  fagittate, 
acute,  villofe  on  the  infide,  fhorter  than  the  corolla.  Ti/1. 
germ  fuperior,  ovate  ; ftyle  fubulate,  twice  as  long  as  the 
corolla, • ftigma  acute.  Per.  drupe  flefhy,  milky.  Seeds, 
nu*s  five,  oblong,  three-cornered. 

Ed’.  Ch.  Cal.  four-leaved.  Cor.  eight-cleft  ; tube  in- 
flated. Siam.  16 ; drupe  five-feedtd.  (Berry  five-celled, 
with  a feed  in  each  cel!.  G.) 

Species,  1.  B.  long  folia.  Iliippe  Malabaris,  and  Miele 
Ceyloner.fibus.  “ Leaves  ovate-lanceolate,  peduncles  axil- 
lary.” A lofty  tree,  with  the  outmoff  branches  recurved, 
thickifh,  and  covered  with  a grey  down:  leaves  on  them  al- 
ternate, approximating,  petioled,  entire,  veined,  naked,  half 
a foot  long,  and  deciduous;  petioles  roundifn,  (hort ; pedun- 
cles axillary, from  one  to  five,  filiform,  one-flowered,  upright; 
after  flowering,  prolonged  and  pendulous  : berry  oblong, 
{lightly  comprefied,  fmooth,  Alining,  and  yellow,  with  a 
white  band.  A native  of  Malabar  and  Ceylon.  2.  B.  dubia. 
Seed  !arge,half-moon  fliaped;  flatted  like  a lens,  fmooth  and 
Alining,  of  a dark  chefnut  colour,  excepting  an  oblong, 
rugged,  umbilical  area,  which  is  almoft  white.  The  fhell  is 
thick,  itony,  and  very  hard.  The  feeds  of  baflia  are  not 
eafily  diitiuguiffied  from  thofe  of  fapota,  without  attending 
to  the  albumen,  of  which  bsffia  is  entirely  deflitute  ; and  the 
inner  integument  is  alfo  commonly  wanting.  3.  B.  obovata. 
F0rft.Fl0ruhn.2q0.  “ Leaves  obovate  ; peduncles  heaped, 
terminating.”  A native  of  the  ifle  of  Tanna.  in  the  South 
feas.  Martyn’s  Miller’s  Diet. 

BASSIANO,  Laudi,  in  Biography,  born  at  Piacenza, 
difeovering  early  a propeniity  to  the  knowledge  of  medicine, 
was  fent  to  Padua,  where  he  fiuditd  under  Baptifl  Monti, 
and,  having  performed  the  ufuai  exercifes,  in  1544  he  was 
admitted  dodtor  in  philofophy  and  phyfic.  In  1547  he  was 
made  profeffor  in  thofe  fcic-nces,  and  acquired  confiderable 
reputation  as  a public  teacher.  Going  to  his  houfe,  in  1562, 
he  was  aflaulted  by  an  affaffin,  who  killed  him  by  Aabbinpj 
him  in  feveral  parts  of  his  body  with  a bayonet.  He  left 
feveral  publications,  of  which  the  principal  are,  “ Iatrologia 
five  dialogi  duo,  in  quibus  de  univerfle  artis  medics;,  praecipue 
vero  morborum  omnium  et  cognofcendorum  et  curandorum 
abfolutiffima  methodo,  difleritur,”  Bafileie  1343 .qto. ; “De 
origine  et  caufa  peftis,”  Patav.  1555,  Svo  ; “ De  piodigio- 
fis  partubus.”  Haller.  Bib.  Med.  Eloy.  Didt.  Hilt. 

Bi\SSlN’s  River,  in  Geography , is  fituated  on  the  ccaft 
of  Labrador,  in  North  America,  nearly  eppofite  to  the 
north  point  of  Newfoundland. 

BASSING,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Meurte,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in  the  diltridt  ofDieuze, 
i \ league  N.  E.  of  Dieuze. 
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BASSTUS,  Henry,  in  Biography-,  fon  of  Gerard  Bsffius, 
or  Bafs,  a furgeon  of  eminence  at  Bremen,  born  in  1690.  In 
1713,  he  went  to  Halle,  where  he  ftudied  medicine  under 
Frederic  Hoffman,  in  1715  to  Strafburg,  and  two  years 
after  to  Bade  ; attaching  himfelf  particularly  to  acquiring  a 
knowledge  of  the  improvements  that  bad  been  lately  made 
in  anatomy  and  furgery.  Returning  th.tnce  to  Hal  e,  he 
was  created  doCtor  in  medicine;  and  foon  after  proftffor  in 
anatomy  and  furgery,  which  office  he  continued  to  hold  till 
the  time  of  his  death,  March  5th  1 7 qq . His  works  are, 
“ Difputatio  de  f’uuila  ani  feliciter  curanda,”  8vo,  1718; 
fi  Obiervationes  anatomico-chirurgico-medicas,”  Hals  J731, 
with  figures,  reprefenting  fome  inftruments  invented  by  the 
author, — a work  much  commended  by  Haller;  “Traciatus 
de  rr.orbis  venereis,”  L’pfice  1764,  8vo.  ; a pollhumous 
work,  to  which  the  editor  has  addtd  fome  valuable  obferva- 
tions.  He  alfo  pnblifhed,  in  the  German  language,  “ Com- 
mentaries on  Nuck’s  Art  of  Surgery,”  8vo.  1728.  Haller, 
Bib.  Anat.  et  Chir.  Eloy.  Diet.  Hilt. 

BASSO  Continuo,  in  Mufic,  originally  meant  the  ac- 
companiment to  the  higher  parts  of  a fonata,  concerto,  or 
chorus,  in  whatever  cliff  it  was  written,  which  fervid  as  a 
bafe,  when  the  real  bafe  was  filent ; as  in  fugues,  and  other 
movements;  to  let  the  accompanier  on  the  organ  orharpii- 
chord  know  what,  was  doing  by  the  other  inftruments,  while 
his  part  was  at  reft.  This  may  ftill  be  feen  in  the  organ 
part  (organo)  to  Corelli’s  Sonatas,  Op.  ima,  wh'ch  were 
compofed  in  the  feventeenth  century,  after  which  the  cuftom 
was  difeentinued,  there  being  no  instance  of  it  in  his  other 
works.  Though  in  the  fonatas  of  Baffani,  his  mailer,  and 
in  thofe  of  Toreili,  it  is  conllant.  Handel,  in  his  hautbois 
concertos,  and  in  his  twelve  grand  concertos,  calls  the  ripie- 
r.o  bafe,  baffo  continuo. 

It  was  to  this  kind  of  choral  bafe  for  the  organ  or 
harpfichord,  in  ecclefiaftical  mufic,  that  the  harmony  of  the 
whole  fcoie,  without  a treble  part,  was  lirft  expreffed  by 
figures  over  the  bafe  notes.  Baffo  continuo, by  an  aukward 
tranflat  ion,  is,  in  Engbfh,  fynonirr.ous  with  thorough-bafe , 
which  fee. 

It  was  in  the  beginning  of  the  feventeeth  century  that 
Ludovico  Viadana  (not  Viana,  as  erronecufly  written  by 
Rouffeau,  and  copied  from  him  in  both  editions  of  the  En- 
cyclopedic), one  of  the  mod  diftinguifhed  ecclefiaftical  com- 
pofers  of  that  time,  invented  the  indication  of  chords  by 
figures,  in  what  the  Italians  call  the  baffo  continuo,  and  the 
Englilh  thorough-bafe,  or  accompaniment  on  keyed  inftru- 
ments,  l ites,  harps,  and,  in  recitatives,  even  violoncellos:  but 
we  have  found  feveral  iufiances  of  the  minute  beginnings 
or  this  expedient  before  the  time  of  Viadana;  though  he 
was  doubtiefs  the  firft  who  drew  up  general  rules  for  ex- 
preffing  harmony  by  figures  over  the  bafe  in  161  5.  Draudius, 
in  an  ample  lift  of  his  ecclefiaftical  compofitions,  which  were 
very  numerous,  tells  us  of  one  that  authenticates  his  claim  to 
this  invention,  which  was  a collection  of  all  his  choral  pieces 
of  one,  two,  three,  and  four  parts  ; “ with  a continued  and 
general  bafe,  adapted  to  the  organ  according  to  a new  inven- 
tion, and  ufeful  for  every  finger  as  well  as  organift  ; to  which 
are  added  finort  rules  and  explanations  for  accompanying  a 
general  bale,  according  to  the  new  method.”  Viadana  was 
therefore  the  firft  who  compofed  an  organ-bafe  different 
from  the  voice-part,  in  the  execution  of  which  the  new-in- 
vented figures  enabled  the  performer  to  give  the  fingers  the 
whole  harmony  of  the  feveral  parts  of  a full  compoiition, 
without  feeing  the  fcore. 

In  1731,  Matthefon,  in  his  “ dftjofie  gencraltoaffe  fclyttle 
ot>ei‘  ter  epemplarifcljen  oigamften  pjoben,”  a treadle 
©n  thorough-bafe,  has  given  a lift  of  twenty-two  writers 
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on  accompaniment  from  the  time  of  its  invention  in 
l6c6.  The  invention  has  been  indifputably  fecured  to 
Viadana  in  Draudius’s  Catal.  ii.  (Draudio  Bibliotheca  Claf- 
lica,  1 vols  qto.  Frankofurti  1625.),  where  there  is  a lift  of 
all  his  works,  and  among  the  reft,  “ Dn.  Ludovici  Viadanse 
Itali  opera  omnia  facrorum  concertuilm,  1,  2,  3,  & 4.  voc. 
cum  baffo  continuo  & gtncrali,  orgar.o  appiicato,  novaque 
inventione  pro  omni  gtnere  et  iorte  cantorum  et  organiftaiura 
accommodata.  Adjunfta  infuper  in  balfo  generali  hujus 
r.ovae  inventionis  inilruCtione  et  fuccinCta  expheatione,  La- 
tine,  Ital.  et  Germ.  ap.  Steinium  4.  1613.” 

In  the  lift  which  Matthefon  bas  given  of  twenty-two 
authors  on  accompaniment  before  173  1,  it  is  obfervab'c  that 
only  one  tr?£b  is  in  E.nghfti;  and  that  written  by  Keller  a 
German,  who  lived  in  queen  Anne’s  time,  and  dedicated  to 
hermajefty  fix  fonatas  for  two  flutes  and  a bale. 

In  Rameau’s  fyftcm,  and  ftill  lels  in  that  of  the  abba 
Feytou,  as  the  fundamental  bafe  can  have  no  melody,  but 
what  arifes  from  its  own  harmony  or  fingle  common  chord, 
la  baffe  continue  may  be  regarded  as  a kind  of  low  treble 
under  the  violins  and  tenor,  or  as  a variation  of  the  funda- 
mental bale. 

Basso  S/re/to,  Ital.  a bafe  confined  to  a few  bars  or  notes, 
repeated  to  different  and  varied  treble  parts.  The  Englilh 
call  this  kind  of  monotonous  movement  a ground.  During 
the  fcventeesith  century,  the  Italians  and  their  imitators  were 
very'  fond  of  writing  upon  a ground-bafe  ; Stradella  and 
Puree!’  frequently  manifefttd  their  ingenuity  under  fuch  re- 
ft riCL.nis  ; nor  had  He  faftfion  quite  fublided  in  Plandel’s, 
time,  as  may  be  feen  in  the  laft  chorus  of  his  Dettingen  Te 
Deum,  and  eliewhere  in  his  numerous  and  admirable  works. 
See  Ground.  Ciacona,  and  Chaconne. 

Basso  Cantante , Ital.  Bajffe,  Fr.  the  vocal  bafe-part,  or 
the  bafe  finger  in  an  oratorio,  opera,  or  concert. 

Basso  Relievo,  T talian,  Bas-relief,  French,  in  Sculpture,  is 
the  reprefeutation  of  figures  on  a back  ground,  in  fuch  a 
manner  that  no  part  of  them  is  detached  from  it;  alto  relievo, 
high  relief,  has  the  groffer  parts  attached  to  the  back  ground 
whillt  the  fmaller  parts  are  free  from  it  ; fome  dillinguifh  a 
third  kind,  or  mezzo  relievo  middle  relief,  between  both;  al- 
though it  muft  be  acknowledged  that  all  three  kinds  are  im- 
plied in  a general  mode  of  (peaking,  by  the  common  term  of 
bafio-relievo,  or  bas-relief, becaufe  almoft  all  figures  in  relievo, 
even  alto-relievo,  are  more  compreffed  or  flattened  than  their 
infulated  archetypes  in  nature.  This,  like  many  other  terms 
in  the  art  of  defign,  is  of  modern  date,  and  was  mod  likely 
invented,  or  at  ltaft  compounded  and  applied,  in  the  eleventh 
or  twelfth  centuries,  when  feuipture  and  architecture  began 
to  revive  in  Italy,  and  thefe  kinds  of  works  became  a very 
confiderable  decoration  to  the  new  cathedrals.  The  Greeks, 
to  whom  we  muft  look  for  the  bell  definitions  in  this  art, 
as  well  as  the  moft  excellent  works,  called  this  fpecies  Amply 
anaglypta,  carved  (Pliny,  lih.  33.  c.  11.)  ; that  which  we 
call  alto-relievo  was  diftinguifhed  by  them  from  the  low-re- 
lief, by  the  word,  toreuticen,  rounded.  Pliny,  1.  34.  c.  8. 

Baffo-relievo,  although  a confiderable  province  of  fculp- 
ture,  is  in  a particular  manner  allied  to  architecture  and 
under  its  dominion  ; as  any  confiderable  work  cf  this  kind 
muft  be  made  for  the  pediment,  frieze,  or  pannel  of  a build- 
ing, or  architectural  form,  fuch  as  a farcophagus  orpedeftal: 
and  therefore  the  general  fhape  of  the  ground,  the  diftri- 
bution  and  projection  of  the  figures,  muft  be  fubfervient  to 
the  furrounding  and  containing  parts,  in  order  that  they 
may  produce  a beautiful  whole. 

It  is  well  remarked  by  the  authors  of  the  French  Ency- 
clopedic, that  “ the  origin  of  baffo-relievo  is  confounded 
with  that  of  the  hieroglyphic  ; that  is  to  fay,  it  owes  its 
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birth  to  figured  writing.  Under  this  point  of  view,  it  is 
common  to  all  people,  and  is  found  among  the  molt  favage. 
It  was  invented  by  necefiity,  appropriated  by  religion.  The 
progrefs  alone  of  the  arts  of  imitation  could  perfedt  thefe 
primitive  figns  and  give  them  life.  This  honour  was  referved 
for  the  Greeks..  In  Greece  the  arts  were  in  fome  fort  the 
minilters  of  religion ; in  Egypt  and  Alia  they  were  the 
flaves.  A religious  refpedt  for  thefe  primitive  characters, 
which  woifhip  had  fanCtified,  feared  perhaps  to  change 
the  ideas  in  changing  the  forms  to  which  they  were  attach- 
ed: all  contributed,  among  the  Egyptians,  to  retain  the  arts 
in  a kind  of  infancy,  from  which  religion  prevented  them 
from  emerging,” 

All  the  larger  hieroglyphics  engraven  in  the  furface  of 
Egyptian  architecture,  or  on  the  figures  of  men  and  inferior 
animals,  may  be  confidered  as  baffo- relievo;  and  as  of  the  molt 
Ample,  it  may  be  confequently  of  the  molt  ancient  kind;  be- 
caufe the  figure  was  funk  in  fuch  a manner,  that  the  furface 
of  the  ground  was  left,  forming  an  enclofure  or  outline 
whofe  greated  depth  was  equal  to  the  greated  projection  of 
the  figure,  which  was  productive  of  thefe  advantages.  As 
many  of  the  hieroglyphics  were  cut  in  granite,  a wry  brittle 
marble,  it  prevented  the  .danger  of  fpoiling  the  outline  in 
finking  the  back-ground,  one  third  of'the  labour  was  faved, 
and  a Itrong  fhadow  all  round  the  figure,  particularly  when 
the  fun  fhoneon  it,  defined  its  form  to  thefight.  All  the 
temp  es  and  palaces  enumerated  by  Ripaud,  and  deferibed 
by  Denon  in  the  late  expedition  of  the  French  into  Egypt, 
fhew  that  the  greater  part  of  thofe  edifices,  as  well  as  inferior 
works,  were  covered  with  hieroglyphics,  or  facred  figure-writ- 
ing in  the  kind  of  bas-relief  above  deferibed:  the  larged  of 
thefe  formed  regular  ornaments  to  the  friezes,  centres  over 
the  doors,  correfponding  tablets,  or  pannels  where  the  fym- 
metry  of  the  architecture  required.  The  principal  of  thefe 
figures,  according  to  a companion  of  what  we  find  in  Orus 
Apollo,  Iamblichus  on  Hieroglyphics,  and  other  authors, 
with  the  hieroglyphics  themfelves, feem  to  be  the  reprefenta- 
tion  of  lome  charatteriilic  or  attribute  of  the  divinity,  and 
the  operations  of  his  providence  in  nature,  accompanied  by 
adts  of  adoration  ; the  inferior  figures  and  charadlcrs  ate 
ranged  in  lines  like  writing. 

Befides  the  hieroglyphics,  the  Egyptians  employed  bas- 
relief,  with  the  ground  levelled  to  the  lowed  part  of  the 
figure,  to  defenbe  tire  po’itical  or  military  prowefs  of  their 
heroes,  and  for  other  hidorical  purpofes.  Of  this  kind  are 
thofe  in  the  palaces  of  Karnac,  engraved  by  Denon,  arid 
thofe  deferibed  in  the  Brd’s  Well,  of  which  there  is  a fpe- 
C’men  in  the  hall  of  the  Britilh  Mufeum.  It  is  in  a foft  cal- 
careous (lone  in  very  low  relief:  the  fubjedl,  men  flaying  oxen. 
Tne  human  figures  are  in  violent  adlion,  which  they  feem  to 
have  attempted  in  hillorical  more  than  in  facred  fubjedls. 
Nor  is  it  lurprifing  that  fuch  adfions  are  extravagant,  and 
not  well  rendered  ; when  vve  fee  by  the  works  themfelves, 
that  the  Hock  of  knowledge  which  the  feulptors  pofftffed, 
was  infufficient  to  account  for  the  parts  of  the  body  by  a fine 
proportion,  beautiful  outline,  and  the  anatomical  changes  of 
appearance  in  the  differetit  circumllances  of  motion.  But 
the  prodigious  quantity  of  this  kind  of  labour  dill  remain- 
ing mud  have  occupied  the  diligence  of  fo  many  han'hs  for 
a feries  of  ages,  that  they  could  have  had  little  leifure  to 
make  advances,  either  in  the  fentiment  or  fcientific  perfec- 
tion of  their  figure?.  This  may  account,  in  part  at  lead,  for 
the  execution  of  the  quadruped  being  better  than  that  of 
the  human  figure,  which  is  fo  much  more  difficult. 

It  is  necefiary  to  give  a general  account  of  the  character 
and  dyle  of  dtfign  in  the  Egyptian  figures,  becaufe  what  is 
laid  on  this  fubjedd  will  be  ip.  a great  meafure  applicable  to 
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the  early  progrefs  of  the  arts  among  the  Hindoos,  Perfians, 
and  Greeks,  allowing  for  fome  peculiarities  in  each  nation. 
I he  arts  oi  defign  are  dridlly  imitative  in  the  early  attempts; 
and  vve  find  in  the  Egyptian  figures,  compounded  of  differ- 
ent animals,  that  each  part  is  a copy  of  nature.  In  the  human 
figure,  the  body  and  limbs  were  reprefented  in  general  forms. 
I he  face,  as  being  the  moil  interedirig  part  of  the  perfon , was 
more  minutely  expreffed.  The  form  of  the  face  was  a round- 
ed egg,  lines  of  the  eye-brows  and  lids,  fimpie  curves,  in- 
clining upwards  from  the  nofe,  the  bottom  of  the  nofe  and 
the  line  of  the  mouth  inclined  upwards  in  the  fame  dirtdlion 
with  the  eyes,  i he  eyes  were  full,  nearly  on  a ievel  with  the 
forehead  and  cheeks,  and  the  lines  of  the  eye  brows,  lids, 
and  b irders of  the  lips,  marked  with  prtcifios.  The  chin  ap- 
peared final!  and  bony,  the  neck  round,  the  fhoulders  high 
and  broad,  except  the  marking  of  the  breath,  little  didinc- 
tion  or  the  mufcular  forms  in  any  part  of  the  body  and  limbs, 
the  loins  narrow,  the  limbs  round,  rather  llraight  and  (len- 
der, their  joints  {lightly  indicated,  the  hands  and  feet  rather 
flat,  the  lingers  and  toes  rounded,  without  the  appearance 
of  joints,  and  nearly  of  the  fame  length.  According  to  a 
figure  Denon  found,  meaiured  by  22  Iquares  in  length,  the 
half  of  th  e figure  each  way  was  from  the  divifion  oi  the 
thighs,  the  head  was  rather  iefs  then  a feventh  part  of  the 
figure’s  height.  Sec  Denon’a  Voyage,  plate  124,  fig.  1. 

The  quadrupeds  on  Egyptian  monuments,  are  reprefent- 
ed in  piofi'e,  and  in  the  fimpleil  attitudes.  The  parts  of 
which  thofe  are  compofed,  are  fewer  and  more  general  than 
thofe  in  the  human  figure.  This  is  one  feafon  why  the  Egyp- 
tians excelled  in  their  animals  ; the  mechanical  manner  in 
which  the  (boulder  is  drawn  o(  the  lion  and  fphinx(where  they 
have  difplaved  more  anatomy  than  in  any  other  part  jprefents 
a fimpie,  but  not  ji  ff  account  of  the  (trudlure  of  that  mem- 
ber of  the  body : thefe  obfervations  apply  to  the  (late  of 
fculpture  before  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great;  after 
which  period,  it  partook  of  the  improvements  introduced 
by  its  Grecian  conquerors. 

Baffc-relievos  are  found  in  India,  which  decorate  the  ex- 
cavations of  Ellora  and  Elepbantis  in  an  aftonidiing  profu- 
(ion.  The  luhjefts  are  facred, Suitable  to  the  temples  in  which 
they  are  carved  ; the  drawing  of  the  figures  and  their  parts 
bears  a (trong  rtiemblance  to  the  Egyptian  ityle;  but  inferior 
in  this,  that  many  of  the  figures  have  very  large  heads,  the 
limbs  and  bodies  difpropoi  tioned.  It  feems  likely  that  the 
Egyptian  hieroglyphics  are  more  ancient,  becaufe  more  Am- 
ple than  the  Hindoo  bad  -relievo  ; the  former  having  the 
ground  left  even  with  the  higheft  relief,  the  latter  having  the 
ground  cut  level  with  the  lowed  outline  of  the  figure.  For 
the  mod  extenfive,  accurate,  and  valuable  publications  of 
thefe  fubjefts  we  are  indebted  to  the  abilities  and  unwearied 
labour  of  our  countryman  Thomas  Daniel,  efq.  R.  A. 

The  Perfians  employed  baffo-relievo  like  the  other  ancient 
nations  as  a figured  writing,  at  once  to  record  and  reprefent 
the  fymbcls  of  Almighty  power  and  operation,  their  reli- 
gious ceremonies,  and  the  prowefs  of  their  heroes.  The  bas- 
reliefs  on  the  palace  of  Perftpolis  and  the  royal  tombs  are 
arranged  in  lines,  horizontal  and  perpendicular,  to  anfwer 
the  double  purpofe  of  defcription  and  architeftural  decora- 
tion : the  dyle  of  drawing  refembles  that  of  the  figures  in  the 
later  hieroglyphics,  although  the  dreffes  are  extremely  dii- 
ferent.  The  Egyptians  are  particularly  diltinguiflied  by  the 
hood,  the  mitre,  the  full  hair  artificially  curled,  the  clofe 
tunic,  the  apron  of  papyrus  ; the  Hindoos  by  the  necklaces, 
bracelets,  and  anklets;  the  Perfians  have  long  beards  and 
hair  ending  in  fmall  curls,  caps,  full  tunics  with  regular  folds 
and  large  fleeves  ; the  Medes  in  the  fame  ruins  of  Perdpolis 
have  clofe  tunics.  The  drapery  in  thefe  bas-reliefs  is  rather 
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more  like  nature  than  that  in  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics 
and  other  bas-reliefs,  but  this  may  be  the  confequence  of 
what  the  artifts  had  more  frequently  to  imitate,  initead  of  a 
proof  that  the  arts  were  more  advanced  in  Perfia  than  in 
Egypt,  which  feems  ftill  lefs  probable  when  we  confider,  the 
different  pofxtions  of  the  human  figure,  the  variety  and  ex- 
tent of  the  hiftorical  compofitions  in  the  palace  of  Karnac, 
the  Theban  tombs,  &c.  and  the  exquilitely  neat  and  perfect 
execution  of  the  hieroglyphics  on  the  obelifk  of  Sefollris, 
lately  erefted  on  Monte  Citorio  by  Pius  the  Vlth,  far  ex- 
ceeding the  workmanfhip  of  any  figure  at  Perfepolis.  See 
Denon’s  Egypt.  Le  Bruvn’s  Travels,  vol.  a. 

The  earlieil  Greek  fculpture  extant  is  ftill  more  like  the 
Egyptian  in  the  principles  of  defign,  than  that  of  any  other 
ration.  The  face  of  the  human  figure  has  the  fame  oval,  the 
features  deferibed  by  the  fame  fimple  curves,  the  eye  kept 
full  as  the  eafiefi.  to  execute,  being  more  diftinguiihtd  by  the 
lines  of  which  it  is  formed,  than  by  its  appearance  in  profile  ; 
and  nearly  the  fame  general  parts  reprefented  the  body  and 
limbs.  That  there  fhould  be  this  fimilarity  in  different  nations 
in  the  imitative  arts,  is  ftridlly  agreeable  to  reafon;  becaufe 
conformably  to  their  limited  progrefs  in  fcience,  they  will 
reprefentin  a fimpie  and. grofs  manner  thofe  objefts, the  detail 
of  which  their  minds  have  neither  comprehended  nor  under- 
ftoed,  and  which  in  that  ftage  of  progrefs  the  hand  would 
be  as  little  likely  to  perform  with  the  requifite  accuracy.  It  is 
equally  rdafonable  to  expedl  fuch  imitations  fhould  refemble 
each  other;  being  made  from  examples  of  general  likenefs, 
and  done  without  the  influence  of  manner,  which  is  the  con- 
ieouence  of  imitating  art  inftead  of  nature. 

It  is  moll  likely  that  fome  imitations  in  fculpture  of  the 
human  figure  were  made  in  Greece,  previoufiy  to  the  intro- 
duction of  letters  by  Cadmus,  becaufe  modern  travellers  have 
found  fuch  imitations  among  many  barbarous  people  unac- 
quainted with  letter-writing,  and  becaufe  the  Greeks  appear 
to  have  ufed  figure-writing  before  they  were  acquainted  with 
letters:  fee  Wolf’s  Prolegomena  to  Homer,  page  81;  who 
believes  that  figure  writing  only  was  known  in  the  time  of 
Homer.  But  it  is  equally  certain  that  fmall  bronze  figures 
exift  with  infcriptions.of  Cadmean  letters  on  them,  which 
are  very  poor  and  barbarous  imitations  of  the  human  form; 
fo  that  we  may  fairly  infer,  that  the  fculpture  previous  to 
this  period  could  rot  have  been  very  fuptrior  to  the  produc- 
tions of  Mexico,  Otaheite,  or  the  Sandwich  Ifiands.  In  the 
popular  ftory  of  the  Maid  of  Corinth,  related  by  Pliny,  lib. 
2 5.  cap.  12.  he  fays,  Dibutades  the  Sicyonian  potter,  her 
father,  firft  invented  a method  of  taking  likeneffes,  the  pro- 
ctfs  of  which  is  deferibed  as  follows  : “ His  daughter  being 
in  love  with  a young  man  who  was  going  to  a foreign  coun- 
try, (lie  circumfcnbed  the  fhadow  of  his  face  with  lines  upon 
the  wall  by  lamplight ; her  father  took  the  impreffion  in  clay 
and  baked  it  in  the  fire  with  his  vafes.”  It  feems,  therefore, 
that  as  this  was  the  fill  invention  of  portraits  in  clay,  and 
as  this  portrait  was  only  the  relief  imprdTed  from  a line 
fcratched  on  the  wall,  that  it  mull  have  been  the  very  firft 
ftage  of  baffo-relievo.  Pliny  proceeding  fays,  that  Dibu- 
tades  made  another  addition  to  baffo-relievo,  by  ornamenting 
the  lowed  row  of  rounded  tiles,  ufed  to  terminate  roofs, 
with  malk  faces.  Thefe  may  be  c nfidered  as  two  inven- 
tions, which  dillinguifhed  the  Sicyonian  fchool.  Pliny  does 
not  fay  at  what  time  Dibutadcs  lived,  but  he  mentions  him 
before  Demaratus  the  father  of  Tarquinius  Prifcus,  who 
miifl  have  been  630  years  before  Chrift. 

Independently  of  what  may  be  deduced  from  thefe  quota- 
tions, concerning  the  progrefs  of  baffo-relievo  in  Greece,  ex- 
amples in  this  branch  of  fculpture  exiit  in  marble  and  bronze, 
which,  with  the  aid  of  coir.3  and  gems,  if  properly  arranged, 
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would  form  a complete  chronological  feries  from  the  intro- 
duftion  of  letters  in  Greece.  As  the  moll  ancient  fnfcjedls  to 
be  chiefly  fele&ed  are  thofe  which  bear  inferiptions,  this  ar- 
rangement would  neceffarily  follow  : the  inferiptions  of  Cad- 
mean letters  firft,  the  Bouftrophedon  manner  of  writing 
next,  and  the  more  modern  as  circumftances  point  out  their 
propriety.  This  method  would  be  found  perfectly  agreeable 
to  the  progrefs  of  fcience  drfcernible  in  the  works  them- 
felves,  as  well  as  the  perfection  of  execution  ; and  thus  the 
antiquarian,  or  the  artift  having  infured  an  accumulation  of 
teftimony,  would  be  in  little  danger  of  miftake,  A paffage 
in  Paufanias,  the  firft  Eiiacs,  or  5th  book,  fhews  the  propri- 
ety of  this  method:  he  fays,  the  cedar  chefl  in  which  Cyp- 
felus  was  preferved  by  his  mother  (about  669  years  before 
Chrift),  was  dedicated  by  his  poflerity  in  Olympia.  This 
chefl  is  deferibed  as  being  covered  with  baffo-relievo  of  alle- 
gorical and  heroic?,!  fubjefts,  explained  by  Bouftrophedon 
writing,  which  the  author  deferibes  as  very  old  and  difficult 
to  read. 

The  earliefl  Greek  fculpture  which  has  come  down  to 
us  is  equal  in  the  proportion  of  the  figure  to  the  Egyp. 
tian,  and  fuperior  in  the  drawing  of  the  body  and  limbs. 
Vitruvius  informs  us,  that  as  the  height  of  the  human  figure 
was  fix  times  the  length  of  the  foot,  that  was  made  the 
rule  for  the  Doric  column.  (Book  iv.)  Thus  we  fee  the 
Greeks  had  been  in  the  habit  of  meafuring  the  human 
figure  by  its  own  parts,  previous  to  the  eftablifhment  of  ar- 
chitectural proportions;  and  we  find  very  tolerable  general 
forms  of  the  mufcles  and  bones  mofl  commonly  feen  in  the 
living  body,  which  thofe  early  Greeks  copied  by  dofe  atten- 
tion to  the  naked  figures  they  conftantly  faw  before  them, 
without  the  aid  of  anatomical  fyftem  ; for  Pliny  (lib.  xxix. 
c.  1.)  fays,  the  art  of  medicine  remained  in  the  darkeft  night 
from  the  fiege  of  Troy  to  the  time  of  Hippocrates.  A few 
examples  from  the  many  exifting  will  (hew  the  progrefs  of 
fculpture  in  baffo-relievo,  from  the  introduction  oi  letters  in 
Greece  to  the  time  of  Pnidias  : thefe  fnall  be  fet  down  ac- 
cording to  their  apparent  antiquity,  and  followed  by  general 
obfervations. 

In  Winkelmann’s  “ Monumenti  inediti,”  plate  3.  is  a 
print  from  a fcarabteus  of  Jupiter  in  his  car,  holding  the  thun- 
der with  one  hand,  and  trident  with  the  other.  This  has  the 
apoearance  of  great  antiquity  in  defign  and  character,  and 
perhaps  is  the  oldeft  work  cited  in  this  article.  The  next  is 
a patera  of  bronze  in  the  Britiih  Mufeum,  on  which  is 
carved  Minerva,  fubduing  Hercules,  or  wifdom  prevailing 
over  ilrength.  The  next  is  an  engraving  of  five  of  the  feven 
chiefs  who  befieged  Thebes.  The  lafl  is  Hercules  bearing 
away  the  tripod  from  Apollo,  which,  by  the  improved  ftyle 
of  drawing,  feems  to  approach  the  time  of  Phidias.  The 
firft  obfervation  that  occurs  in  this  part  of  the  fuhjeft  is, 
that  antiquarians  have  fallen  into  a confiderable  miltake  in 
pronouncing  many  early  works  to  be  Etrufcan,  which  later 
dife weries  have  almoit  certified  to  be  Greek.  The  Grecian 
iu'ojeCfs  cut  on  gems,  the  backs  of  which  were  formed  into 
fcarabaei  like  the  Egyptian  reals,  have  been  pofitiveiy  called 
Etrulcan  by  Wisiktimann ; notwitbftanding  that  the  ftyle 
of  the  figures  is  early  Greek,  the  fubjeCls  are  Greek,  and 
the  'etters  upon  them  are  Greek  ; befides  which,  Mr. 
tlawkii’.s,  a late  accurate  and  highly-qualified  traveller,  has 
brought  a Cornelian  fcarabaeus  found  in  that  country  to  Eng- 
land, which  has  a Mercury  engraved  on  it  in  that  early  ftyle 
called  Etrufcan.  How  many  more  of  thefe  might  travellers, 
if  they  fought  for  them,  find  in  that  country  ? And  is  it 
not  likely  that  the  Roman  lords  of  the  world  would  bring 
into  their  own  country  as  many  curious  Greek  gems  as 
ftatues,  when  a dozen  of  the  former  may  ba  conveyed  in  the 
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palm  of  a man’s  hand,  whereas  vaft  operations  are  neceffary 
to  tranfport  only  one  marble  or  bronze  ftatue  ? Thtfe  argu- 
ments alone  are  fufficient  to  account  for  the  gems  of  this 
defcription  which  have  been  found  in  Italy  ; befi.les  fome 
which  may  have  been  wrought  in  that  country  by  Greek 
colonifts,  or  the  fcholars  of  Greeks.  A crowd  of  evidence 
might  be  adduced  in  this  place  to  fhew,  that  the  vafes  for- 
merly called  Etrufcan  have  been  found  in  great  abundance 
in  Greece.  , Mr.  Stuart  and  Mr.  Parrs  brought  many  frag- 
ments of  them  from  Athens,  which  are  lodged  in  the  Bri- 
tiih  Mufeum  ; Mr.  Greaves  brought  feveral  entire  and  beau- 
tiful painted  vafes  from  Greece,  fome  of  which  were  after- 
wards in  the  pofftffion  of  Sir  William  Hamilton  : and  to 
thefe  might  be  added  many  other  teftimouies  and  eolledbions 
on  this  part  of  the  fubjedt. 

One  error  more  fnould  be  refuted  before  we  proceed  : 
Winkelmann  (vol.  i.  lib.  3.  c.  4 ),  in  his  hillory  of  the  art, 
aiTerts,  that  “ the  Etrufcaus  gave  their  Fauns  horfes’  tails  ; 
whereas  the  Greeks  represented  Fauns  and  Satyrs  with  fliort 
tails  like  goats.”  The  head-piece,  (p.  23.  chap.  3.  vol.  ii.) 
of  “Stuart’s  Athens,”  is  a fufficient  anfwer:  it  is  a bas- 
relief  of  a Bacchanalian  dance,  in  which  two  Satyrs  have 
horfes’  tails.  It  was  found  in  the  ruins  of  the  theatre  of 
Bacchus,  is  of  the  ftyle  commonly  called  Etrufcan  ; but  in 
faff,  according  to  the  tune  when  this  theatre  was  built 
(nearly  300  years  before  Chrift),  it  is  of  the  ftyle  of  fculp- 
ture  which  prevailed  in  Greece  immediately  prior  to  the  time 
of  Phidias. 

The  general  remarks  on  thefe  works,  during  the  period  of 
about  550  years  from  the  time  of  Cadmus  to  the  time  of 
Phidias,  fhall  be  confined  to  the  three  following  : the  manner 
of  reDrefenting  the  gods  ; the  manner  of  drawing  the  human 
figure  and  its  adfions  ; and,  laftly,  dome  obfervations  on  the 
draperies  and  utenfils. 

From  the  two  proofs  adduced  that  Grecian  fculpture  has 
been  called  Etrufcan  from  the  want  of  fufficient  knowledge 
of  the  fubjedf,  and  to  which  other  proofs  equally  certain 
might  be  added  (for  inftance  that  all  the  early  Greek  coins 
are  of  the  fame  ftyle  with  that  called  Etrufcan),  it  will  feem 
to  be  a fafe  conclufion,  that  all  ancient  fculpture  reprefent- 
ing  Greek  fubjedts,  fhould  be  coniidered  a#  the  work,  of 
Greeks,  their  coionifts,  or  fcholars,  excepting  in  fuch  cafes 
as  there  is  fufficient  reafon  to  believe  the  contrary. — 
Conformably  to  this  regulation,  the  following  obfervations 
may  be  offered  011  Greek  fculpture  preceding  the  time  of 
Phidias.  As  the  ancients  repreferited  their  divinities  in  hu- 
man forms,  in  the  early  times  thofe  forms  were  grofs  and 
imperfetk,  their  aim  being  only  to  copy  human  nature ; 
thus,  in  the  gem  above  cited,  of  Jupiter  with  the  thunder 
and  trident,  in  Winkelmann’s  “ Monumenti  inediti,”  pi.  .3. 
his  body  and  limbs  are  formed  of  few  parts,  grofs  and  inele- 
gant, his  face  is  beardleis,  and  his  hair  is  thick  and  matted. 
Nearly  the  fame  may  be  faid  of  the  Hercules  on  the  bronze 
patera  in  the  Britifh  Mufeum  above  mentioned;  a figure  of 
Neptune  on  the  oldelt  coins  of  Pceftum  ; and  the  other  monu- 
ments of  the  fame  ages,  which  reprefent  Jupiter,  Neptune, 
Mercury,  and  Hercules,  by  fuch  figures  as  they  employed  to 
reprefe.st  common  men,  equally  devoid  of  beauty  and  cha- 
racter. The  face  of  Minerva  is  not  more  delicate  than  that  of 
Hercules,  nor  do  his  limbs  appear  more  robuft  than  thofe  of 
Apollo.  The  gods  were  only  known  by  their  fymbols : Jupi- 
ter by  his  thunder,  Neptune  by  his  trident,  Mercu-y  by  his 
caduceus,  Minerva  by  her  helmet  and  aegis,  &c.  The  gem 
of  Jupiter  with  the  thunder  and  trident  above  mentioned, 
which  has  aifo  a four-footed  animal  under  his  car,  perhaps  a 
horfe,  agrees  with  Orpheus’s  hymn  to  that  god,  in  which 


earth  and  fea  are  faid  to  be  his ; in  this  refpefl  agreeable 
to  the  moil  ancient  religion,  and  an  argument  of  the  high 
antiquity  of  the  work  man  fnip. 

Concerning  the  manner  of  drawing  the  figure,  it  has  been 
judicioufly  ©bferved  by  the  authors  of  the  French  Encyclo- 
pedic, “ that  the  Greeks  began  where  the  Egyptians  left 
off and  fome  of  the  bettermoft  (not  perhaps  the  very 
beft)  of  the  Egyptian  figures,  are  nearly  fac-fimiles  of  the 
beginnings  of  Grecian  art.  However,  improvements  were 
foon  made;  they  began  to  diftinguifh  between  mufcle  and 
bone,  and  the  furface  of  the  bod/  and  limbs  were  carefully 
marked  with  their  greater  fubdivifions  ; the  maftoid  mufcles 
and  gullet  marked  the  neck,  the  collar  bones  were  marked 
by  nearly  ftraight  ridges,  the  edges  of  the  ribs  by  an  high 
arch,  the  abdomen  by  a double  row  of  three  nearlv-fauare 
mufcles  on  each  fide  of  the  linea  alba,  and  the  divilion  of  the 
trunk  from  the  limbs  is  ftrongly  indicated  by  the  edge  of  the 
pelvis;  the  fhoulder  is  rounded-,  the  biceps  of  the  arm  defined, 
the  elbow  expreffed  ; a gentle  indenture  down  tje  hack  of 
the  lower  arm  (hewed  the  fituation  of  the  ulna,  the  arm. 
tapered  downwards  with  a graceful  fvvell  for  the  mufcles, 
and  fiatnefs  tor  the  part  compbfed  of  bones  and  tendons  ; 
the  infides  of  the  thighs  were  fattened  in  the  progrefs  of 
the  fartorius  mufcles,  the  lower  tubercle  of  the  thigh-bone 
was  (hewn  immediately  above  the  knee,  which  was  expreffed 
by  the  form  of  the  patella  ; the  infide  of  the  {bin  was  ftrongly 
expreffed,  as  were  the  calves  of  the  legs;  the  ancles  were 
neat  and  final!,  rounded  at  the  bottom;  the  feet  and  hands 
partook  more  of  the  forms  of  nature  than  the  Egyptian,  and 
the  fingers  and  toes  were  made  more  neat,  diftindt  and  various 
in  the  outline;  on  the  back,  the  blade  bones  were  marked 
as  being  little  difguiftd  by  flefh,  and  the  g^lutcei  as  fmail 
and  firm.  Upon  the  whole,  there  are  men  in  an  early  ftate 
of  fociety,  whofe  hard  and  conftani  exercife  in  leaping,  run- 
ning, feats  of  dexterity  in  w-ar  and  hunting,  has  made  the 
covering  of  their  bones  tendinous  and  elaliic,  tapered  their 
limbs,  and  whofe  quick  and  ftrong  digellion  has  kept  the 
loins  narrow  and  the  abdomen  flat,  whilft  a free  and  power- 
ful refpiration  expanded  and  raifed  the  cheft.  The  firft 
effays  of  fculpture  in  the  round  figure,  required  that  the 
arrqs  fhould  be  attached  to  the  body,  and  the  legs  joined 
together,  for  fupport,  and  to  prevent  the  unfkilful  artift 
from  breaking  his  work  : but  this  reftraint  did  not  extend 
to  bas-relief,  in  the  fame  early  compofitions  of  this  kind  ; 
in  which  you  fee  fuch  Ample  pofitions  as  approach  to  forma- 
lity. There  are  alfo  figures  in  violent,  affions  ; as  dancing 
fatyrs,  groups  contending,  and  fuch  exertions  as  fhew  the 
figure,  with  iprawling,  angular,  and  extravagant  appearances  : 
for  hitherto  the  indications  of  grace  were  as  fmail  as  thofe 
of  beauty. 

Tiie  draperies  in  the  early  bas-reliefs  are  thin,  fliewing  the 
forms  of  the  body  and  limbs  ; the  folds  regular,  fmail,  and 
diftindt,  confifting  chiefly  of  perpendiculars  and  zig-zags. 
Some  of  the  head-dreffes  confift  of  fmail  curls,  very  like  the 
fafhions  of  barbarous  nations  deferibed  and  drawn  by  mo- 
dern travellers  ; and  in  the  bronze  patera  in  the  Britilh  Mu- 
feu  cn  above  mentioned,  the  club  of  Hercules  is  ornamented 
with  fpiral  fluies,  like  one  brought  by  captain  Cook  from 
the  Sandwich  iflands. 

The  bas-relief  of  Hercules  bearing  the  tripod  from 
Apollo,  mentioned  above,  feems  to  be  nearer  the  time  of 
Phidias  than  any  of  the  other  above  examples  ; not  only  from 
the  fuperior  elegance  of  the  defign,  but  bkewife  from  its  being 
in  ftyle  very  fimilar  to  the  Bacchanalian  dance  found  in  the 
theatre  of  Bacchus  at  Athens.  This  lubjedt  of  Hercules 
bearing  the  tripod  from  Apollo,  is  deferibed  by  Paufanias 
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in  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphos.  It  has  been  frequently 
repeated  by  the  ancients  in  bas-reliefs  and  gems.  A bas-relief 
of  this  fubjedt,  brought  from  Greece,  was  preferved  in  the 
Mufeum  Nani  at  Venice;  belides  two  others  in  the  Albani 
collection.  Thus  we  afcertain  this  to  be  a Grecian  work, 
although  in  a ftyle  which  has  been  fuppofed  Etrufcan  ; and 
by  the  iikenefs  of  its  manner  to  the  Bacchanalian  dance 
above  mentioned,  its  age  may  be  nearly  afcertained. 

Our  fubject  now  prefents  the  molt  important  and  per- 
fect period  in  the  art  of  fculpture,  beginning  with  the  great 
works  executed  by  Phidias  and  under  his  direction,  during 
the  adminiftration  of  Pericles.  Greece  enjoyed  phyfical  advan- 
tages, as  well  as  moral  and  political  inftitutions,  peculiarly 
adapted  to  give  the  arts  of  defign  that  perfection  which 
could  not  he  looked  for  in  other  countries.  The  climate  was 
temperate,  warm,  and  genial,  which,  to  penetrating  and  ele- 
vated genius,  added  beauteous  perfons  in  its  inhabitants : 
their  games  and  exerciles  gave  vigour  and  perfection  to  their 
forms ; which  initiated  and  familiarized  the  fpeCtator  with 
all  the  appearance  of  beauty  in  the  human  figure,  in  the 
different  dates  of  exertion  or  repofe,  whether  naked  or 
clothed.  The  practice  of  the  arts  ot  defign  was  the  pecu- 
liar privilege  of  thofe  who  poffeffed  the  greated  natural  ad- 
vantages, and  were  the  bed  initruCted  ; and  in  the  perfon 
of  the  artill,  as  well  as  the  fubjeCt  repreiented,  were  fre- 
quently united  the  philofopher,  the  lawgiver,  and  the  heroic 
defender  of  his  country.  Such  were  the  feudies  for  the  ar 
tills,  and  fuch  were  the  men  who  praCtifed  the  art.  The 
ftores  of  theological  and  metaphyfical  knowledge  had  been 
laid  in  from  Egypt  and  the  Eail;  icience  had  accumulated  ; 
and  commerce  cultivation,  and  patriotifm,  fupplied  the  means 
of  railing  thofe  monuments  which  were  to  be  the  admiration 
and  ftudy  of  all  future  ages. 

Tbefe  were  the  times  and  circumdances  in  which  Phidias 
was  employed  by  Pericles  to  adorn  Athens  with  architecture 
and  fculpture,  with  the  affilfar.ee  of  the  architefts  Callicrates 
and  ICtinus,  who  worked  under  his  direction.  Under  thefe 
illultrious  men,  the  Propylteum,  the  Temple  of  Minerva  or 
the  Parthenon,  in  the  citadel,  and  the  Temple  of  Thefeus  in 
Athens,  were  creCted.  The  decorations  of  fculpture  in  thefe 
buildings  are  the  moll  perfeCt  fpecimens  of  art ; which  we 
mult  apply  ourfelves  to  with  the  utmofc  diligence  to  under- 
flaad,  if  we  would  entertain  hopes  of  producing  any  thing 
excellent  in  the  fame  kind.  The  balfo-reiievos  which  fill  the 
friezes  which  go  round  the  pronaos,  cell,  and  porticus,  of 
the  Parthenon,  reprefent  the  panathenaic  proceffion  in  ho- 
nour of  Minerva ; which  confilts  of  a numerous  company  on 
horfeback,  victors  in  chariots,  men  leading  oxen  to  faciifice, 
tray-bearers,  choruffes  of  virgins,  fome  bearing  candlelticks 
and  fome  bafkets,  with  their  affiftants  and  attendants.  The 
facred  veil  is  produced  and  examined,  the  hierophantes  ex- 
plain the  mvlteries,  and  the  gods  themfelves  are  feated,  be- 
holding, d reCting,  and  approving  the  whole.  The  alto- 
relievos  in  the  metopes  are  the  conteds  of  the  Lapithas  and 
the  Centaurs.  The  alto-relievos  in  the  tympanums  of  the 
eail  and  well  ends,  are,  alas  ! no  more  ; war  has  deprived 
us  of  them.  That  of  the  ealt  end  was  a miracle  of  art,  from 
the  remaining  fragments  (fee  Stuart’s  Athens,  vol.  ii.)  ; 
and  fuch  it  appeared  to  Sir  G.  Wheeler,  who  had  the  hap- 
pinefs  to  fee  it  entire.  However,  we  know  by  Sir  George’s 
defeription  and  drawing,  that  the  fubjett  of  the  ead  end  was 
the  birth  of  Minerva,  or  father  Minerva  introduced  by  Ju- 
piter to  the  gods;  that  on  the  welt  end,  the  conteft  of  Mi- 
nerva and  Neptune  for  the  patronage  of  Athens.  As  thefe 
fubjeCls  are  of  the  highelt  kind  the  mind  can  conceive,  fo 
they  are  the  noblelt  the  hand  can  execute  they  are  theo- 


logical and  moral,  as  they  reprefent  the  gods,  their  opera- 
tions in  the  government  of  the  univerfe,  and  providence  in 
the  difpofition  of  human  affairs  ; the  heroes  are  exerted  in 
the  caufe  of  juftice,  and  the  dedrudlion  of  monflers. 

Mr.  Fufeli,  the  able  and  learned  prereffor  of  painting  in 
the  Royal  Academy  of  London,  has  judicioufly  applied 
Aridotle’s  divifion  of  poetry  to  the  arts  of  defign,;  and  he 
confiders  the  greater  productions,  as  either  epic,  dramatic, 
or  hiiloric.  According  to  thefe  daffies,  the  fculpture  in  each 
tympanum  was  entirely  epic,  as  the  gods  only  were  repre- 
fented  in  them  engaged  in  fingle  acts  ; the  groups  in  the 
metopes  are  dramatic,  becaufe  they  reprefent  a feries  of  ac- 
tions ; and  the  frieze  which  goes  round  the  temple  is  epic, 
inafmuch  as  the  gods  are  prefiding  ; and  are  perhaps  alfo  hif- 
toric,  as  particular  perfons  and  events  may  be  reprefented  in 
the  proceffion.  In  the  temple  of  Thefeus,  the  alto-relievos 
formerly  in  the  pediments  are  gone  entirely  ; nor  do  we  know 
even  what  the  (u’ojedts  were  In  the  frieze  round  the  pronaos 
is  the  battle  of  Marathon,  in  which  the  apparition  of  The- 
feus ends  great  ftones  on  the  Perfians  ; Jupiter,  Juno,  and 
Minerva,  Neptune,  Apollo,  and  Diana,  fit,  behold,  and  de- 
termine the  victory,  the  trophy  of  which  is  raifed  by  the 
Athenians.  The  battle  of  the  Lapitlme  and  Centaurs  is 
in  the  frieze  of  the  porticus : the  metopes  are  filled  with  the 
labours  of  Thefeus  and  Hercules. 

The  execution  of  thefe  works  is  equal  to  the  conception  ; 
the  fentiment  is  elevated  and  fit,  the  compofition  is  noble, 
full,  and  various  ; the  gods  are  fublime  and  beautiful,  their 
pofitions  prelent  dignity  and  repofe  ; the  heroes  are  vigo- 
rous and  adtive,  and  an  admirable  fimplicity  reigns  through 
the  whole  ; whether  you  are  roufed  by  the  terrific  engage- 
ment of  a Centaur  and  a Lapitha,  or  captivated  by  the 
modefty  of  the  virgin  choruffies.  In  the  battles,  the  figure 
is  fhtwn  in  thofe  elaflic  curves  and  varied  movements, 
thofe  uncommon  but  advantageous  fituations,  which  equally 
excite  furprife  and  admiration  ; every  part  is  intelligible  ; 
they  occnpv  fuch  fpaces  of  the  g:ound  as  leave  fufficient 
blank  to  render  the  outline  diilindt ; and  their  quantities  are 
fo  dilfributed,  that  one  part  is  not  bare  while  another  is 
crowded : the  lines  themfelves  alfo  become  an  ornament. 
The  (lories  are  told  by  one  plan  or  ground  of  figures  ; and, 
like  the  principal  charadters  in  the  tragedies  of  aE'chyius, 
Euripides,  and  Sophocles,  thtir  effedt  is  weakened  by  no 
under-plot  ot  inferior  heroes.  The  drawing  of  the  figures 
is  of  the  fined  dyle,  the  outline  and  forms  are  chofen,  the 
greater  parts  boldly  expredld,  the  leffer  parts  delicately  in- 
dicated, but  not  more  than  neceffary.  The  heads  fine,  the 
drapery  rich  in  folds,  but  perfedlly  natural ; fome  of  the  re- 
maining hands  and  feet  of  the  rood  perfedl  beauty  ; and 
the  horfes  may  be  deferibed  in  the  words  Sir  George 
Wheeler  ufed  to  exprefs  his  opinion  of  thofe  he  faw  in  the 
eadern  tympanum  of  the  Parthenon  : “ The  horfes  are  made 
with  fuch  great  art  that  the  fculptor  feems  to  have  outdone 
himfelf,  by  giving  them  a more  than  feeming  life;  fuch  a 
vigour  isexpreffed  in  their  prancing  and  damping,  natural  to 
generous  horfes.”  The  edges  of  the  figures  have  been  kept 
fquare  in  the  working,  to  give  the  bolder  effiefl  to  the  relief ; 
which  was  not  high  in  the  proceffion  round  the  frieze  under 
the  portico  of  the  Parthenon,  in  order  that  the  fculpture 
might  not  overpower  the  arcbitedlural  members.  The 
fculpture  in  the  two  pediments  of  the  Parthenon,  the  me- 
topes in  that  temple  and  the  temple  of  Thefeus,  as  well  as 
that  round  the  frieze  of  the  latter  temple  under  the  portico, 
are  in  alto-relievo.  This  Phidias  difeoverea  ; it  is  called 
toreuticen,  rounded,  by  Pliny  (lib.  34.  cap.  8;) ; and  he 
fays,  Polvcletus  “ fo  taught  toreuticen,  alto-relievo,  rounded 
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work,  as  Phidia3  had  invented  it  : — et  toreulicen  He  erudiffe, 
ut  Phidia^  aperuiffe.” 

Betides  the  baffo-relievos  above  mentioned,  feveral  others 
in  Athens  are  of  the  higheft  beauty  : the  figures  on  the 
Temple  of  the  Winds ; the  ffory  of  Bacchus  and  the  Tyr- 
rhenian mariners  transformed  into  dolphins,  on  the  C.horagic 
Monument  of  Lyficrates  ( Stuart’s  Athens,  vol.i.),  raifed 
in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great  ; and  two  alto-relievos 
of  the  battle  of  the  Athenians  and  Amazons,  with  another 
battle,  fubjedfc  unknown.  (Seethe  lall  two  plates,  vol.ii. 
of  Stuart’s  Athens.) 

Before  we  qu  t the  fubjeCl  of  baffo-relievo  among  the 
Greeks,  it  is  proper  to  obferve,  that  foliage  ornaments  in 
baffo-relievo  feem  to  have  been  introduced  in  Ionia  about 
the  fame  time. with  the  Ionic  capital;  in  the  reign  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great.  (See  the  capital  of  an  Ionic  pilaffer  en- 
riched with  foliage,  in  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Apollo 
Didymaeus,  tail-piece,  p.  55-  Rivett’s  Ionia.)  Thefe  in- 
ventions are  the  two  charaCteriffics  of  the  Ionian  fchool. 

Soon  after  this  period,  the  moll  eminent  Grecian  fculptors 
and  architects  were  almoil  entirely  engaged  in  decorating 
the  capital  of  their  Roman  conquerors.  Moll  ®f  their 
public  works  at  home  were  inferior  in  beauty  and  fpirit,  in 
proportion  as  the  intention  was  debafed,  which  was  chiefly 
that  of  paying  fervile  compliments  to  their  mailers  ; and  the 
buildings  railed,  with  a very  few  exceptions,  were  dillin- 
guifhed  by  a colonial  inferiority  from  thofe  of  Rome,  which 
the  genius  of  Greece,  and  the  fpoils  of  the  world,  rendered 
the  moll  magnificent  oi  the  times. 

We  may  begin  the  obfervations  on  the  baffo  relievos  ex- 
ecuted or  exilting  in  Italy,  by  feme  notice  of  thofe  cut  in 
the  rock.  In  the  garden  of  the  Capuchin’s  convent  at  Pa- 
lazzuolo,  on  the  lake  of  Albano,  is  a tomb ; and  in  the  tufobe- 
neath,  on  the  fide  of  the  rock,  are  carved  thefafees,  the  citrule 
feat,  the  diadem,  and  the  feeptre.  M.  D’Hankerville  be- 
lieves this  to  have  been  the  tomb  of  Tarquin  the  Elder ; 
becaufe  he  received  thefe  regalia  from  the  Etrufcan  Hates, 
and  becaufe  the  tomb  Hands  on  the  ellate  which  belonged  to 
him.  There  are  other  baffo-relievos  cut  in  the  tufo,  repre- 
fenting  the  c<  mbats  of  lions  and  gladiators,  with  other  ap- 
parently domeffic  fubjeCls,  on  the  fides  of  a tomb  at  Cor- 
neto,  the  ancient  Tarquinium  : and  although  thefe  works 
may  be  confidered  as  Etrufcan,  yet  there  are  reafons  for 
thinking  they  are  of  Grecian  origin;  for  Pliny  (lib.  35. 
c.  12.)  lays,  “ that  Demaratus,  the  father  of  Tarquin  the 
Elder,  in  Eletruria,  who  was  afterwards  king  of  Rome, 
flying  from  Corinth,  was  accompanied  by  the  modellers 
(Jiclores)  Euchira  and  Eugrammus,  by  whom  modelling 
was  brought  into  Italy.”  There  are,  indeed,  works  known 
to  be  Etrufcan,  in  tiie  gallery  of  Florence  ; among  which 
are  many  fquare  cinerary  urns  ot  terra  cotta  : fome  of  them 
bear  baffo-relievos  of  Greek  fubjeCls,  and  thefe  are  much 
the  bell  ; the  reft  are  of  an  execution  and  manufactory 
equally  ordinary.  A terra  cotta  frieze  of  fmall  figures, 
feven  different  fubjeCls,  was  found  fome  years  fince  at  Vel- 
letri,  and  preferred  in  the  Borgian  Mufeum.  I his  feemed 
to  be  of  the  oldeti  Etrufcan  ffy’e  : but  Hill,  as  antiquarians 
have  believed  the  Hories  to  be  Greek,  and  the  frieze  itfelf 
to  be  copied  from  a Greek  original,  lo  far  this  likewile  mull 
be  confidered  as  a production  of  the  Grecian  fchool.  i here 
is  a print  from  one  of  thefe  fubjeCls,  reprefenting  two 
women  in  a car  drawn  by  two  winged  horfes  ; the  fir  11  head1- 
piece,  vol.  iii  of  Wmkelmann’s  Hiffory  of  the  Arts  of 
Defign,  Fea’s  edition. 

The  talle  for  carved  or  chafed  plate  of  gold  and  filver 
was  introduced  at  Rome,  by  the  immenfe  quantity  which 
Lucius  Scipio  brought  in  triumph  from  the  fpoils  oi  Aiisj  con- 


fining of  1,400  pounds  weight  of  chafed  filver,  and  100,000 
pounds  of  gold  vafes,  about  150  years  before  Chrifi.  Pliny  de- 
icribes  the  fieklenefs  of  the  Romans  afterwards  in  worksof  this 
kind.  “ The  vale  of  filver  varies,  by  the  wonderful  incon- 
ftaticy  of  the  human  difpofition,  not  approving  long  the  pro- 
duction of  any  worldhop  : now  we  feek  the  Furnian,  .now 
the  Clodian,  now  the  Gratian,  now  baffo-relievo  fharply  cut, 
and  now  piClures  expreffed  in  lines.” 

Modelling  in  llucca,  called phjiicen  by  Piny,  was  praclifed 
under  the  firfi  emperors,  with  extraordinary  beauty,  freedom, 
and  flight  of  execution  ; as  may  be  feen  in  the  ornaments  of 
the  bath  of  purification  at  the  temple  of  Ills  at  Pompeia, 
and  the  baths  of  Livia  in  the  palace  of  the  Ccefars  at 
Rome. 

It  may  be  proper  to  enumerate  fome  of  the  finefl  detached 
baffo-relievos  in  the  Roman  colleClions,  previous  to  thofe  ex- 
illing  in  the  ancient  buildings.  In  the  Villa  Borghefe  is. 
one  of  young  women  in  fine  drapery,  holding  each  other  by 
the  hand,  and  dancing.  The  figures  are  almoff  round  it 
is  diffinguifhed  by  beauty  and  fimplicity.  The  flee  ping 
Endvmion  of  the  Capitol ; the  fentiment  of  which  is  perfeit, 
the  fig  ure  elegant,  and  the  execution  bold  : the  Perfeus 
delivering  Andromeda  from  the  rock ; likewife  in  the  Capi- 
tol : the  large  fragment  of  Antinous,  in  the  Vi  la  A.bani : 
to  which  may  be  added,  a rooff  beautiful  frieze  on  one 
fide  of  the  cortile  of  the  palace  Santa  Croce,  of  Neptune 
and  Amphitrite,  fea-nymphs,  tritons,  and  marine  animals; 
and  another,  beautiful  frieze  in  the  palace  Della  Valle,  of 
viClory  facrificing  bulls  to  Mithras.  Some  others  will  be 
noticed  under  particular  heads. 

The  alto-relievo  of  Auge  and  Telephus,  mentioned  with 
fo  much  rapture  by  Winkelmann  and  fome  of  his  followers 
(fee  the  Monumenti  inediti,  plate  72.),  will  only  be  noticed 
here  to  expofe  an  hyperemia  fra.  It  is  highly  extolled  for 
having  three  plans  of  objiCls  in  proportionate  gradations  of 
relief : it  is  felf-evident  that  objeCls  placed  one  beyond  the 
other  oh  a ground,  mud  have  different  gradations  of  pro- 
jection ; but  as  this  work  has  nothing  eife  to  recommend  it 
particularly,  either  in  character,  fentiment,  or  compofition, 
what  has  been  faid  is  fufficient  to  (hew,  that  an  indifferent 
work  may  become  the  objeCl  of  admiration,  by  the  magic  of 
technical  jargon,  where  fentiment,  exprelfion,  a beautiful 
defign,  compofition,  harmony  of  parts,  and  all  thofe  parti- 
culars which  can  alone  conilitute  excellence,  are  wanting:, 

« c* 

Of  the  baffo-relievos  executed  whiiH  the  arts  Hill  retained 
fome  perfection  under  the  Roman  emperors,  no  fpecimens  are 
remaining  of  thofe  compofitions  of  figures  which  adorned  the 
pediments  of  buildings.  A fragment  of  the  frieze  on  the 
Temple  of  Minerva  in  Rome,  near  the  Capitol,  is  Hill  in  to- 
lerable condition  ; there  are  feveral  prints  of  it  in  the  “ Ad- 
miranda  Romanorum.”  There  are  likewife  in  the  different 
colleClions,  detached  fpecimens  and  fragments  of  friezes, 
pannels,  and  dies  of  pedeltals.  But  the  greateff  number  of 
baffo-relievos  in  their  original  places,  is  on  the  triumphal 
arches  and  columns ; and  the  greateff  profufiori  of  fubjeCls 
is  to  be  found  on  the  farcophagi.  We  fhall  pafs  the  more 
halliiv  over  thefe,  becaufe  we  have  already  noticed  whatever 
is  moff  excellent  in  this  department  of  fculpture,  in  the  ruins 
of  Athens.  The  following  triumphal  arches  are  enriched 
with  baffo-relievo  : thofe  ot  Auguffus,  at  Suza  and  Rimini ; 
that  of  Trajan,  at  Beneventum  ; and  at  Rome,  thofe  of 
Titus,  Marcus  Aurelius  (the  baffo-relievos  of  which  arc  pre- 
ferred in  the  Capitol,  although  the  arch  is  dellroyed) ; that 
of  SeveruB ; the  goldfmiths’  arch  ; and  that  of  Conffantine. 
The  nobleff  compofition,  perhaps,  among  them  is  the  apo- 
theofisof  Fauffina,  from  the  arch  of  Aurelius.  (See  Bartoh’s 
Triumphal  Arches.)  The  arch  of  Conffantine  is  remark- 
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able  for  its  fculpture,  part  of  which  was  done  in  the  reign  of 
Trajan,  and  the  reft  under  Conftantine  ; fome  of  the  for- 
mer' at  remarkable  for  its  grandeur,  beauty,  and  boldnefs, 
as  the  latter  for  its  barbarity ; (hewing  the  miferable  decay 
of  the  arts  in  the  courfe  of  240  years.  The  two  battles, 
the  figures  in  which  are  as  large  as  life,  forming  friezes  un- 
der the  cornices  of  the  impofts  in  the  middle  opening  of  the 
arch,  are  grand  and  animated  compofitions,  in  a noble  ftyle 
of  fculpture  (fee  plate  43.  and  the  following,  in  the  Veteres 
Arcus  Auguftorum).  Two  obfervations  on  the  arch  of 
Severus  will  (hew,  that  fculpture  had  declined  confiderably 
from  the  beft  ages.  The  principal  baffo-relievos  occupy 
very  large  fquares,  containing  figures,  animals,  cities,  forts, 
and  great  warlike  machines,  on  different  plans,  irregularly 
diftributed,  with  regard  to  perfpeftive  ; and  thus,  when 
viewed  at  fuch  a diftance  that  the  detail  becomes  indiftinft, 
they  prefent  the  appearance  of  ruftic  work  irregularly  rough, 
and  difagreeable  as  mixed  with  regular  and  magnificent  ar- 
chitecture : unlike  the  friezes  in  the  temples  of  Athens, 

which,  as  they  have  only  one  plan  of  figures,  each  limply 
and  beautifully  conceived,  when  viewed  at  a diftance  in 
.which  the  detail  difappears,  they  prefent  to  the  eye  a com- 
polition  of  lines  diftinft  and  harmonious,  forming  an  orna- 
ment. It  is  alfo  to  be  obfetved,  that  the  finall  figures  in 
thefe  great  fquares  are  To  boldly  relieved,  that  they  interfere 
with  and  deftroy  the  effect  of  the  fmaller  architectural  mem- 
bers near  them. 

The  triumphal  columns  demand  our  particular  attention, 
not  only  for  their  magnificent  dtfign,  itrufture,  and  mate- 
rials, but  alfo  for  the  immenfity  of  baffo-relievo  which  co- 
vers them.  But  here  we  may  obferve,  that  imperial  gran- 
deur, by  the  endeavour  to  outftep,  falls  fhort  of  re<rl  great- 
r.efs  ; and  that  where  too  much  is  expeCted  or  intended,  too 
little  is  the  refult.  With  refpedl  to  the  very  conception  of 
the  Trajan  column,  a doubt  has  been  entertained,  whether 
a tower  miglit  not  have  allowed  of  a more  grand  and  fimple 
delign  for  the  purpofe  of  a ftupendous  ftrufture,  than  a Tuf- 
can  column  mounted  on  a Corinthian  pedeftal.  But  notwith- 
ftanding  the  doubts  of  fome  judicious  and  unprejudiced  per- 
fons  on  this  point,  the  column  has  been  the  wonder  and  de- 
light of  all  beholders  for  1600  years.  The  fpiral  baffo- 
relievo,  reaching  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  ot  the  (haft, 
reprefents  Trajan’s  firft  and  (econd  expedition  againft  the 
Dacians,  and  his  victory  over  their  king  Decebalus.  Vafi 
(in  his  Itinerary  of  Rome)  fays,  “ they  count  upon  it  up- 
wards of  2,500  figures,  without  reckoning  horfes,  elephants, 
arms,  machines  of  war,  avid  an  infinity  of  other  objects 
to  which  may  be  added  the  four  eagles  on  the  corners  of  the 
pedeftal,  bearing  ftftoons  of  laurel,  and  the  arms  on  the  die 
of  the  pedeftal,  all  of  mafterly,  and  the  laft  mentioned  of  the 
moft  delicate  and  laborious  execution.  But  here  a defect 
muft  be  noted,  in  juftification  of  the  firft  obfervaiion  on  this 
noble  monument,  that  although  the  figures  increafe  fome- 
what,  both  in  fize  and  projection,  as  they  approach  the  top 
of  the  column,  yet  it  is  cercainly  true,  that  any  perfon 
Handing  on  the  ground  cannot  fee  the  objedts  diftindtly 
above  one-third  of  the  height  of  the  fhaft,  beyond  which  all 
is  confulion.  Does  it  not  follow,  that  if  figures  of  that  fize 
were  intended  to  be  feen,  they  fiiould  not  have  been  railed 
above  one-third  of  the  column  ; and  if  they  were  intended 
to  be  feen  at  a greater  diftance,  their  fize  fnould  have  been 
proportionably  increaled  ? That  this  is  an  optical  dtfedl 
cannot  be  denied  ; yet  critics  have  taken  pains  to  make  their 
readers  believe,  that  every  thing  relating  to  perfpective  in 
this  column  was  beyond  the  reach  of  moft  modern  compre- 
henfion  for  excellence ; when  any  perfon  acquainted  only 
3f?ith  the  very  firft  principles  of  perlpedtive,  mull  perceive 


no  attention  whatever  li3s  been  given  to  linear  pevfpedtiveg 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  column  : fuch  injudi- 
cious pvaife  proves  only  the  abfurdity  and  ignorance  of  the 
eulogift.  Certainly  the  ancient  fculpture  contains  whatever 
is  truly  excellent  and  admirable  in  the  art  ; but  let  us  c’noofe 
the  objects  which  are  really  pofftffed  of  thofe  qualities; 
always  diftinguifhing  between  beauty  and  the  want  of  it  j 
and  then  we  cannot  beftow  our  praifes  too  liberally,  nor 
ftudy  with  too  much  diligence  thofe  perfedtioris  we  would 
imitate,  or  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with.  The  Antonine 
column  is  covered  with  bafio-reiievo,  reprefenting  the  vic- 
tories of  Marcus  Aurelius  over  the  Marcomanni.  The 
fculpture  is  inferior  to  that  on  the  Trajan  column  ; and 
figures,  having  more  projection,  deform  the  outline  of  the 
draft  at  a near  view.  The  Theodofiun  column  at  Conftan- 
tinopie,  drawn  by  Gentil  Bellini  (fee  Monifaucon),  induce 
us  to  believe  that  fculpture  did  not  decline  fo  haftily  in  the 
Eaft  as  in  Italy. 

Marble  farcophagi  do  not  feem  to  have  been  ufed  in 
Rome  much  beforc’the  time  of  Craflus,  whofe  wife  Cecilia 
Mctaila  was  buried  in  one.  The  f onts  and  ends  of  thefe 
coffins,  from  that  time  for  many  ages  afterwards,  were  deco- 
rated w'ith  figures.  Seme  of  the  fineft  compofitions  of  the 
ancients  are  to  be  found  upon  them,  moft  probably  copied 
irom  Greek  originals,  by  Roman  manufadturing  ftatuaries ; 
one  cf  whom  lived  on  the  Appian  way,  and  occupied  an  ex- 
tent of  two  miles  in  his  works,  as  has  been  fuppofed  from 
the  quantity  of  fculpture  finifhed  and  urfinifhed  round  on  the 
fpot,  as  well  as  an  infcription  which  confirms  the  fadf.  The 
fublimity  of  the  (ubjedts  leads  us  to  think,  that  fome  have 
derived  their  origin  from  Phidias,  Polycletus,  and  other  of 
the  greateft  mailers  ; as  it  is  icarccly  poiTrble  fuch  groups 
and  fuch  expreffion  as  we  fee  in  thefe  bad  copies,  could  at 
firft  have  been  produced  by  inferior  artifts.  Among  them 
are  the  dories  of  Prometheus,  Medea,  Phaeton,  Oreftes, 
Alcefte,  the  anger  of  Achilles,  Bacchus  and  Ariadne,  the 
fall  of  the  giants,  the  judgment  of  Paris,  See.  &c.  Thefe 
continued  to  be  repeated  till  after  the  time  of  Conftantine, 
when  fnhjedts  from  the  Old  and  New  Teftament  fucceeded  : 
but  thefe  were  fo  barbarous  that  they  merit  no  farther  no- 
tice at  prefent  ; and  indeed  the  removal  o?  the  feat  of  empire 
to  Conicantinople  had  fo  defpeiled  Rome  of  riches  and  abi- 
lity, that  little  effort  could  be  expedled  in  the  Weft,  and 
the  little  that  was  left  became  the  fucceffive  prey  to  the 
Northern  invaders,  and  the  unavoidable  delirudtion  of  time, 
lor  the  following  fix  centuries.  Bas-reliefs  of  the  eighth  cen- 
tury, round  the  capitals  of  columns,  reprefenting  Charle- 
magne and  other  figures,  are  in  the  Mufeum  of  French  Mo- 
numents at  Paris.  There  is  alio  a bas-relief  of  Samfon  kill- 
ing the  lion,  on  a capital  in  the  crypt  of  St.  Peter’s  church, 
Oxford,  done  in  the  time  of  Alfred.  Like  all  the  w'orks  of 
thefe  ages,  they  are  barbarous  and  unmeaning. 

In  1063  the  Pifans  began  to  build  their  cathedral,  the  old 
brontze  gate  of  which  contains  a feries  cf  fubjedts  from  ferip- 
ture  in  bas-relief ; but  fo  rude  and  grofs,  that  they  muft  be 
confidcred  as  the  very  beginnings  of  art.  There  is  a baffo- 
relievo  of  the  adls  of  Abraham  forming  capitals  to  a group 
of  columns,  in  the  weft  door  of  the  cathedral  of  Carrara, 
carved  between  1100  and  1200,  which  is  rather  mere  de- 
tailed, though  the  figures  are  grofs  and  difproportiored, 
not  being  above  five  heads  high.  Similar  -fpecbwcns  may  be 
feen  of  this  age  in  different  countries  of  Europe,  from  the 
firft  feeble  efforts  to  revive  fculpture.  In  fuch  attempts  as 
have  been  juft  mentioned,  little  improvement  was  made  till 
towards  the  year  1230,  when  Nicoio  Pifano  having  dil  gently 
ftudied  fome  antique  baffo-relievos  on  farcophagi  at  Pifa,  was 
employed  in  carving  fimilar  ornaments  of  iacred  fubjefts,  in 
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federal  cathedrals  building  at  that  time  in  different  parts  of 
Italy.  He  was  affifftd  by  his  fon  John,  and  among  other 
pupils,  by  two  who  teem  to  have  been  particularly  efteemed, 
Arnolpho  and  Lapo.  Betides  being  architect  to  feveral  ca- 
thedrals  in  Italy,  Nicolo,  with  the  affiffance  of  his  pupils, 
carved  fome  baffo-relievos  in  marble  ; which  were  works  of 
wonderful  merit  in  that  age,  and  would  certainly  deftrve 
confiderahle  admiration  and  refpeft  in  any  other  time  or 
country,  for  fnblimity,  fentiment,  truth,  and  beauty  of  exe- 
cution. The  following  deferve  particular  notice  : Stories  from 
the  Life  of  our  Saviour,  on  the  pulpit  and  baptiffery  of  Pifa  ; 
iinlilar  fubjeCts  on  the  pulpits  of  the  Duomos  of  Sienna  and 
Piftoia.  But  the  greateff  and  moft  eftimable  of  tkele  works 
is  on  the  front  of  the  cathedral  ol  Orvieto.  This  front  is  one 
of  the  moll  fplendid,  both  for  materials  and  art,  that  the 
mind  can  conceive,  or  the  refources  of  nature  funnfh.  It  is 
built  of  flatuary  marble,  wrought  with  the  niceff  care,  and 
ornamented  with  the  moll  delicate  labour  ; the  bolder  mould- 
ings and  fmalier  pillars  are  relieved  by  Mofaic  liftels  of  the 
moll  fplendid  colours  and  gold ; and  magnificent  Mofaic  paint- 
ings of  Iscred  fubjeCts  finilh  the  decoration  immediately  under 
the  cornice.  The  bafement  between  the  great  and  two  fide 
doors,  from  the  height  cf  fix  feet  to  that  of  twenty  feet,  is 
covered  with  fubjeCts  from  the  Bible  in  a great  number  of  di- 
viilons  reprefenting  ail  the  principal  faCts,  and  concluding 
with  the  lvefurreCtiori,  Judgment,  and  final  deftinatian  of  the 
good  and  wicked  ; the  fubjeCts  are  divided  by  running  or- 
naments of  vine,  and  other  foliage,  of  uncommon  delicacy  and 
fancy.  There  is  an  alto-relievo  by  Nicolo,  on  the  church  of 
St.  Martin  at  Lucca,  of  the  Defcent  from  the  Crofs,  which 
•is  extremely  pathetic  and  Ample.  The  bafTo-relievos  on  the 
joldelt  bronze  gate  of  the  baptiflerv  of  Florence,  by  Andrea 
Ugolino  of  Pifa,  after  defigns  by  Giotto,  of  the  Life  of  St. 
John  the  Baptiil,  are  Ample  and  grand.  Donatello,  born  in 
Florence  1,393,  executed  bronze  bafio-relic vos  on  the  two 
pulpits  of  St.  Lorenzo  in  that  city  : the  principal  fubjeCts 
are  the  Crucifixion  and  Interment  of  our  Saviour,  ir.  which 
the  expreffion  is  admirable.  Vellano  of  Padua,  his  fcholar, 
made  fome  fine  baffo-relievos  of  bronze  in  the  church  of  St. 
Antony  in  that  city.  But  the  work  of  this  defeription  which 
obtained  the  highell  reputation  in  that  age,  was  the  fecond 
bronze  gate,  executed  by  Lorenzo  Ghiberti,  his  father,  and 
other  alfidants,  for  the  before-mentioned  bapti Itery  of  St. 
John  in  Florence.  On  it,  ten  compartments  are  filled  with  fub- 
jeCts from  the  Old  Teftament,  beginning  with  the  Creation 
and  ending  with  the  meeting  of  Solomon  and  the  Queen  of 
Sheba;  the  fpaces  between  the  pannels  are  adorned  with 
foliage,  heads,  and  beautiful  figures  of  prophets  and  fybils  ; 
the  architrave  is  ornamented  with  feftoons  of  flowers  and 
birds,  of  ft)  perfeCt  an  execution  that  they  feem  to  be  caff 
from  nature:  the  whole  is  of  gilt  bronze.  Vafari  relates 
that  Michael  Angelo  faid,  “ It  deferved  to  be  the  gate  of 
Paradifc.”  Certainly  an  admirable  fancy,  delicacy,  expref- 
fion, grace,  and  execution,  are  to  be  found  in  every  part  of 
it  ; but  its  general  character  is  rendered  trivial  by  the  intro- 
duction of  fo  many  plans,  fo  much  iandfeape  and  architecture 
in  perfpective,  with  the  affeCtation  of  piClurefque  effeCl  in 
the  chiaro-fcuro.  But  this  fault  muff  be  palliated  by  the  re- 
membrance, that  perfpeCtive  was  a new  difeovery  to  the 
moderns,  wonderfully  admired  it  the  time  : it  had  turned  the 
brains  of  Paolo  Uccello,  a painter  of  great  merit  ; and  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at,  if  Lorenzo  Ghiberti,  who  had  praChfed 
painting,  fhould  have  fallen  into  the  delufive  hope  of  adding 
a new  charm  to  fculpture,  which  in  faCt  belongs  to  painting 
exclufively. — From  this  time  little  can  be  faid  m commenda- 
tion of  the  practice  of  baffo-relievo.  Memory  was  fubffituted 
for  imitation,  fancy  for  nature  ; and  the  confequence  was, 
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thofe  various  fpect.es  of  affectation  which  are  called  manners; 
The  fcbools  of  John  of  Bologna,  Algardi,  Bernini,  will  juftify 
this  remark;  and  whoever  takes  the  trouble  to  examine  th-  ir 
productions  in  this  department  of  fculpture  wili  fee,  that  art 
more  than  nature  has  been  their  object. — Within  the  laff 
century  a number  of  circumffances  have  combined  to  de- 
velop the  principles  of  fculpture,  and  a coniiderable  emula- 
tion has  been  excited  to  attain  its  real  perfections.  A prodi- 
gious number  of  ancient  ffatues,  groupes,  buffs,  and  baffo- 
relievos  in  marble  and  bronze,  as  wt-li  as  pictures,  have  been 
difeovered  ; thefe  have  been  magnificently  and  iudicioufly  ar- 
ranged, not  only  in  the  public  rnufeums  of  Italy,  but  in 
private  collections  of  the  different  countries  of  Europe.  Such 
admirable  works  have  excited  univerfai  curiofity  and  intereft, 
the  number  of  books  on  the  fuhjeCt  have  been  increafed  by 
learned  men  and  elegant  critics;  Students  have  repaired  in 
greater  numbers  than  formerly  from  all  parts  to  copy  thofe 
works  with  great  diligence  ; the  number  of  contenders  has 
produced  emulation,  each  one  endeavouring  to  diltinguilh 
himfelf  above  his  competitors  ; thus  they  have  laid  up  a large 
flock  of  ability  for  employment  in  their  own  countries,  where 
taftefor  the  arts  of  defirn  has  been  gradually  ir.creafing;  fo 
that  now  there  are  fculptorsin  Italy,  France,  Eagland,  Ger- 
many, &c.  who  have  produced  baffo-relievos  of  great  merit, 
as  well  as  other  works  of  fculpture. 

Winkehnarin  has  faid,  “ that  Sculpture,  like  an  elder  filter, 
has  introduced  and  led  her  younger-fitter,  Painting,  into  the 
world  this  is  elegantly  faid,  and  on  that  account  is  likely  to 
obtain  currency  more  than  forthe  certainty  of  its  truth.  What 
additional  value  dees  one  art  acquire  over  the  other  by  being- 
older?  Both  arts  are  noble  and  virtuous  purfuits  ; the  fine  pro- 
ductions of  both  afford  intellectual  and  rational  delight;  and 
there  is  difficulty  enough,  in  the  way  to  excellence  in  both,  to 
exercife  the  utmolt  ffretch  of  the  molt  powerful  geniufes  who 
have  engaged,  or  may  engage,  in  the  ffudy  of  them.  It  fhould 
feem  by  Pliny’s  account,  lib.  35,  c.  3.  and  c.  12.  that  the 
beginning  of  painting  and  baffo-relievo  were  alike  ; for  the 
fi r It  advances  towards  baffo-relievo  were  made  by  Dibutadcs’s 
taking  the  impnffion  of  an  outline.  A,rdices  the  Corinthian, 
and  Telephones  the  Sycionian,  made  the  firft  eff.iys  towards 
pain  ting,  before  colour  was ufed , by  out  line  alfo.- — But  to  leave 
this  qtuition  of  little  moment,  let  us  go  to  thofe  confidera- 
tions  which  are  of  real  importance  to  the  fubjefit  we  are  treat- 
ing. It  has  already  been  fhevvn,  that  baffo-relievo,  from  the 
carlieft  ages,  was  ufi-d  as  reprefentative  writing  ; and  the  right 
and  only  good  purpofes  to  which  writing  as  well  as  fpeakmg 
can  be  appliedisto  honour  God, and.to  recommend  and  diffi-mt- 
nate  whatever  is  virtuous  in  public  or  private,  and  ufeful 
among  men.  Thus  was  baffo-relievo  employed  it)  the  beft  ages 
by  the  ancients,  according  to  their  feveral  fyffemsof  theology, 
philofophy,  and  ethics:  and  thus  only  it  fhould  be  employed  ; 
for  when  it  is  applied  to  other  purpofes,  it  is  a deviation  from 
the  original  intention,  ceafes  to  be  ufeful,  and  muff  engage 
the  artiit  in  the  reprefentation  of  perfons  and  things  beiow 
that  flandard  at  which  he  fhould  conftantly  aim.  Phidias 
gave  a perfection  to  his  Jupiter  which  aftonifhed  all  men,  and 
induced  them  to  believe  he  had  been  favoured  witha  revelation 
of  the  god,  by  the  human  reprefentation  of  power,  majefty, 
benignity,  and  wifdom.  And  we  fliall  find  that  whatever  ap- 
pears admirable,  perfeCt,  or  lovely,  in  the  reprefentations  of 
the  ancient  deities  or  heroes,  is  fome  mental  or  bodily  per- 
fection. The  Chriftian  religion  prefents  perfonages  and 
fubjeCts  no  lefs  favourable  to  painting  and  fculpture  than  the 
ancient  claffics:  angels  and  archangels  fhould  be  as  perfeCt  in 
youth  and  beauty  as  the  youthful  divinities  of  Greece.  The 
heroes  of  the  Old  Teftament  bear  fo  ftriking  a refemblance 
to  thofe  of  Greece,  that  eminent  moderns  have  miftakert 
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them  for  the  fame  perfons.  Nothing  can  be  found  in  the  fages 
of  Greece,  more  auguft  or  fublime  than  in  the  patriarchs  or 
prophets:  they  were  equally  irhabitants  of  warm  climates, 
favourable  tothe  difplay  of  the  human  figure;  and  their  cloath- 
ing  and  arms  were  nearly  fimilar.  Indeed  it  may  be  fafely 
afferted,  that  the  baff- relievos  of  the  Lad  Judgment  byNi- 
colo  Pifani,  the  Crucifixion  and  Entombing  of  our  Lord  by 
Donatello,  and  fome  of  the  pannels  in  Ghiberti’s  gate,  prove 
that  the  B:ble  prefents  fubjedfs,  and  thofe  almoft  innumerable, 
of  greater  intereft,  and  as  abundant  in  all  the  excellence  of 
compofition,  as  any  to  he  found  in  the  claffical  authors : fuch 
fubje&s  are  the  proper  decorations  for  churches  and  other 
public  edifices  of  mod  importance' to  fociety,  which  (hould 
be  perpetual  fchoolsof  indruftion. — After  the  choice  of  fub- 
je£t,  the  ceconomy  and  manner  of  treating  are  next  to  be  con- 
iidered.  And  here  feveral  hints  maybe  found  in  Ariftotle’s 
poetics,  and  in  the  conduft  of  the  Greek  tragedies,  as  ufeful 
for  the  compofition  of  a baffo-relievo  as  a poem  ; with  this 
difference,  a poem  embraces  a fuccdfon  of  times,  but  a 
baffo-relievo  one  moment  only : and  where  this  rule  has  been 
trefpaffed,  the  fame  perfon  has  been  introduced  twice  over. 
That  one  moment  mud  rep  re  fen  t an  aftion,  into  which  no 
more  figures  (hould  be  admitted  than  are  neceffary  ; becaufe 
the  increafe  of  number  is  the  didraflion  and  lofs  of  txpref- 
fion.  The  fentiment,  the  exprcffion,  and  every  part  fiiould  be 
as  elevated  and  advantageous  as  the  nature  of  the  (ubjedt  will 
admit. — Concerning  the  execution,  the  baffo-rclievos  of  the 
Parthenon  temple  of  Thefeus,  the  others  in  the  ruins  of 
Athens,  and  a few  more  which  are  truly  Greek,  mud  be  fet 
up  as  the  perfection  of  what  has  hitherto  been  done  : the 
compofitions  are  intelligible,  becaufe  the  figures  are  diftin&ly 
feen  on  the  back-ground  and  not  crouded  one  behind  ano- 
ther; the  drawing  of  the  figures  is  from  chofen  examples, 
feelingly,  forcibly,  and  faithfully  copied  ; the  pathos  of  the 
fubjeit  is  not  weakened  by  the  introduction  of  building  in 
perlpecfive,  or  the  affectation  of  chiaro-fcuro,  which  at- 
tempts to  introduce  the  didances  of  painting  in  baffo-relievo. 
Agatharchusemployedperfpeftivein  painting  feenes,  butPhi- 
dias  and  Polycletus  knew  that  the  form  and  exprefiion  of  the 
human  figure  was  the  object  of  their  fculpture. 

Some  very  fine  and  extraordinary  antique  baffo-relievos 
enrich  the  collections  of  England  : — 

The  tomb-done  of  Xanthippus,  and  a man  embing  a 
horfe,  both  about  the  time  of  Phidias,  are  in  the  collection 
of  Charles  Townley,  efq. 

The  marquis  of  Lanfdown  has  a Greek  bas-relief  of  Chal- 
cas,  as  large  as  lite.  . 

At  Wilton  Houfe  there  is  a fine  example  of  the  death  of 
Meleager,  and  a fmall  but  curious  Hercules  and  JEgle,  a 
baffo-relievo  compofed  of  Mofaic,  in  natural  colours,  which 
is  fuppofed  to  be  the  only  one  of  the  kind. 

The  celebrated  Barberini  vafe,  in  the  poffeffion  of  the 
duke  of  Portland,  is  of  dark  blue  glafs,  bearing  figures  in 
baffo-relievo  of  white  enamel  or  glafs  of  admirable  workman- 
fhip.  (See  Btilori  Sepolchri  Antichi,  Plate  84.)  Frag- 
ments of  baffo  relievos  in  fimilar  materials  have  been  found 
in  the  ruins  of  the  Csefars’  palace  in  Rome,  where  they  had 
been  fixed  in  the  walls. 

John  Hawkins,  efq.  the  Grecian  traveller,  pnffeffes  a 
beautiful  fmall  bronze  baffo-relievo  of  Paris,  Htlen,  and 
two  Genii,  which  he  brought  with  him  from  Greece. 

Plate  I.  1.  Contains  an  Egyptian  hieroglyphical  fphinx. 
2.  An  Hindoo  b s-relief.  3 A Pt  rfian  baa-relief.  4.  Jupiter 
with  the  thunder  and  trident,  a Greek  gem  of  theolded  dyle, 

Plate  II.  1.  Minerva  fubduing  Hercules,  from  a very 
ancient  Greek  patera  of  bronze  in  the  Britifh  muftum. 
2.  Apollo  and  Hercules  contending  for  the  tripod. 
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Plate  III.  The  tomb-ftone  of  Xanthippus,  father  of  Pe- 
ricles. 

Plate  IV.  1.  A capital  of  a column  in  the  wed  door  of 
the  cathedral  of  Carrara,  reprefenting  part  of  the  hidory 
of  Abraham  t a work  of  the  twelfth  century  2.  A beau- 
tiful Greek  baffo-relievo,  near  the  time  of  Phid'as,  of  Zcthu3 
am  Aj.mphion  comforting  their  mother  A:  dope  ; from  thC 
Villa  Albani. 

Basso  if  Alto,  in  Law.  See  Auto. 

BASS0MP1ERRE,  Francis  De,  Marjhal,  in  Bio- 
graphy, was  a defeendant  of  a diftinguilhed  family  in  Lor- 
raine, and  born  in  1579.  Engaging  betimes  in  military  fer- 
vice,  he  rqje  to  the  office  of  colonel-general  of  the  Swifs, 
and  in  1622,  to  that  of  marfhal  of  France.  Pie  was  rifo 
employed  in  a diplomatic  capacity  to  Spain,  England,  and 
S wiff-rland.  In  thefe  employments  he  was  diftmguiftied  by 
his  talents  and  conduit,  and  particularly  by  his  w;t,  noble 
atr,  politenefs,  and  generality.  He  fpoke  all  the  European 
languages,  was  an  adept  in  gallantry,  and  much  addifted  to 
play.  By  his  bons  mots,  which  were  (harp  and  fatiricai,  he 
offended  cardinal  Richelieu  ; who  caufed  him  to  be  confined 
in  the  Baftile  in  1-631,  where  he  continued  for  twelve  years 
till  the  death  of  this  mimffer.  In  this  retreat  he  p ff<  d hi3 
time  in  reading  and  writing  ; and  tlse  hiflorical  works  which 
he  compofed  were  the  productions  of  his  imprifonment. 
Thefe  are  “ Memoirs-,  containing  the  hidory  of  his  life,  and 
of  the  mod  remarkable  occurrences  at  the  court  of  France 
irons  j 598  to  1631,”  3 vois.  i2mo,  ; “ An  account  of  his 
EmbafiPs,”  2 vols.  l2mo.  ; and  “ Remarks  on  the  Hidory 
of  Louis  XIII.  by  Duplex,”  i2mo.  Theft  works  abound 
with  curious  particulars  and  ftrokes  of  fatire.  After  his  libe- 
ration he  was  reftored  to  his  rank  of  colonel  of  the  Swifs, 
and  urns  fixed  upon  as  governor  to  the  young  king  Louis 
XIV.,  but  excufed  himfelf  on  account  of  his  age  and  infir- 
mities. Towards  the  clofe  of  his  life  he  became  very  cor- 
pulent, and  died  of  an  apoplexy  in  1646.  Gen.  Biog. 

BASSOON,  in  Mnfic , from  has  Jon,  Fr.  low  found,  in 
oppofition  to  hautbois,  to  which  it  is  the  natural  bafe.  Like 
the  hautbois,  it  is  p'ayed  with  a reed,  and  is  a continuation 
of  the  feale  downwards.  It  is  compofed  of  four  different 
pieces  or  tubes,  which  when  feparated  are  bound  together 
like  a faggot ; hence  by  the  Italians  called  fagotto.  It  has 
three  keys  of  communication  to  open  and  fhut  the  ventages, 
which  from  the  length  of  the  indrument  are  out  of  the  reach 
of  the  fingers.  It  has  a crook,  or  mouth  piece,  to  which 
the  reed  is  fixed.  (See  Reed  ) The  whole  length  of  the  in- 
ftrument  is  eight  feet;  but  reduced  to  four,  by  being  doubled 
uplikea  trumpet  forconvtnience  in  performance  and  carriage; 

Its  compafs  is  three  offaves,  w_— .—11^ 

-0- 

from  double  A A in  the  bale  to  a in  the  fecorid  fpace  of  the 
treble;  of  which  the  tones  and  femitones  are  as  complete  eg 
on  an  organ,  or  any  other  keyed  indrument.  Every  per- 
former 13  notable  to  produce  a lower  fourd  than  double 
EBb  in  the  bafe,  or  a higher  than  G in  the  fecond  fpace  in 
the  treble. 

In  the  lad  age,  Miller  was  the  favourite  performer  on  the 
baffoon  in  England  at  all  public  places  ; but  we  Have  at 
prtfent  Mr.  Holmes,  a fuperior  pet  former,  at  lead  in  point 
- of  tone,  to  a y that  we  have  ever  heard  elfewliere.  A lcale 
for  this  indrument  will  be  found  in  the  mufical  plates. 

The  two  Bezozzis  of  Turin  rendered  thefe  kindred  in- 
druments,  the  hautbois  and  baffoon,  famous  in  Italy,  during 
the  middle  of  the  fall  century.  See.  Bezozzi. 

BASSORA. 
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"B  ASSOUA,  Balsora  or  Basra,  in  Geography,  a fa- 
!ti  his  cicv  of  Ain.  in  the  Arabian  Ir  k.  (ituate  on  the  weft- 
■ern  ha;:ks  < ; the  Shat  al  Arab,  wivch  is  a navigable  canal, 
forme,?  by  the  jnndlion  of  the  l*  uuhrates  and  Tigris.  This 
can-1  's  navigable  for  velLls  of  fifty  tons  to  the  Euphrates 
and  thence  to  the  gulf  ol  Perlia,  front  which  it  is  diifant 
shout  t ? leagues  rorth-weft.  This  city  was  founded  in  the 
year  6y6  bv  order  of  Omar,  the  fecond  cftiph,  to  hinder 
the  commerce  that  fnblifhd  between  the  Indians  and  Per- 
il ns,  and  t < let  tire  ihr  command  of  the  two  rivers  hv 
V'hi.  h goods  imported  from  India  were  conveyed  into  ail 
of  Al:  i.  Th  firll  oil  ■ my  was  comoofed  of  Boo 
M-  fl  ms  ; I ut  the  lituation  Was  ft*  wilcly  eftofm  that  it  loon 
■became  a flour  filing,  and  poun'ous  capital,  and  a p'ace  of 
trade,  fesrev'y  iut  nor  to  Al  xandria.  The  air,  though 
cxcelli ve ; y hot,  is  pure  and  healthv  ; the  meadows  ; re  co- 
vered with  pa  m tre-s  and  cattle  ; and  owe  ol  the -adjacent 
vatues  has  been  celebrated  among  th  four  paradifes  or  gar- 
dens of  Alia.  Und  r ihr  fi - ; 1 caiiphs,  the  jurddiftiou  of 
th  s Arabian  col  <■  y xt ended  ovtr  the  fouthern  provinces  of 
I’ei  iia.  1 tie  it  '>  is  ecu  lancrfied  bv  the  t mbs  -of  tire 
companions  and  mart vrs  ; and  the  velfrls  of  Europe  ilili 
fr  quent  the  port  ol  Be.fi  n as  a coiivt-nn  nt  liar  on  and  paf- 
fage  forth  Indian  tiade.  Men  bants  of  Arabia,  Turkey, 
Aim-nia,  Greece,  J ws  and  Tnd’ans  refide  here;  the  Eng- 
iifli  an  ) Dutch  h ve  their  confu  s and  their  films  come  from 
India  lo  id  d « it h various  kmds  of  ntserchandiz  ■.  d'hote 
from  Bengal,  which  arrive  run  the  month  ol  March  to 
June,  bring  white  linens,  (ilk,  muflms,  ha  Hard  fafFion,  fan- 
d.dl,  a- d oth-r  wo  ds  benzoin,  vamifb,  rice,  lead,  Euro- 
pean t il  and  iro  . From  the  coaft  of  Coromandel  they 
bring  thicker  cloths,  wlrt»*  or  blue  ; which  are  ufed  hv  the 
Arabians  for  their  garments-.  From  trie  coaft  of  Malabar 
they  bring  cardamom  leecls,  penper.  Sc c.  From  Surat  they 
receive  all  kmds  of  gold  and  liiver  duffs,  tuibans,  blue  cloths, 
indigo,  an  1 fled  ; of  which  the  Perl'nns  are  the  chief,  pur- 
c’nalers  for  the  msnufaCfure  of  their  fabres.  The  principal 
merchandizes  of  the  Dutch  are  lpicts  and  coffee  from  Java. 
Some  Arabians  bring  Haves,  and  others  bring  pearls-  from 
Bahrein,  and  c fLr  Irom  Mocha.  The  neighbouring  coun- 
tries alio  furrnfh  merchandize  for  exchange ; of  which 
the  moll  confid  rab'e  are  the  ancient  copper  of  Perfia  in 
-fmad  cakes,  drugs  of  various  kinds,  grain  when  it  is  allowed 
to  be  exported,  dates,  wine,  and  dried  fruits.  The  mer- 
chandize is  iold  lor  ready  money,  and  paffes  through  the 
hands  of  the  Greeks,  Jews,  and  Armenians.  The  Banians 
are  emp'oved  in  changing  the  coin  current  at  B.iflora  for 
that  vvh  ch  is  of  high'  r value  in  India.  The  abbe  Raynal 
values  the  merchandize  annually  brought  to  India  at 
525  000I. ; of  which  the  Enghfh  furnilh  1-75,000!.  the  Dutch 
By. 500!.  and  the  Moors,  Banians,  Armenians,  and  Arabs 
furnihi  the  remainder. 

IL  flora  has  been  fubjetft  to  the  Turks  ever  fince  the 
year  1668  ; ard  like  other  cities,  tributary  to  that  domi- 
nion, is  governed  bv  a each  appointed  by  the  prince  of  Baf- 
fora.  But  it  im"  now  be  regarded  as  brlonging  to  an  in- 
dependent Arabian  prince,  who  pays  dubious  homage  to 
the  Ottoman  Port-.  The  prince  allows  lull  liberty  to  all 
nations  to  c me  and  trade  to  his  capital ; and  the  police 
of  the  city  is  fo  well  maintained,  that  a perlon  may  pafs 
faftiy  through  the  It  ret  ts  at  any  time  of  the  mAt.  The 
prince  derives  hi*  chief  revenue  from  the  exchange  of 
rn  ney  for  the  hoifs  and  camels  that  are  (old  here, 
and  ado  from  his  plantation  of  palm-trees,  which  is  laid 
to  br  pc  mdes  in  1-rgth.  The  horfes  that  are  bred  in 
its  vicn  ltv  are  in  great  repute,  and  are  fold  at  a high 
■price.  The  income  oi  ihc  prince  from  the  feveral  articles 
of  money,  horfes,  camels,  and  dates,  is  fo  great,  that  he 


has  a confiderable  furplus  after  difeharging  all  the  expente® 
of  his  tribute  and  government.  The  opulence  of  Baflora  is 
owing  partly  to  the  extenfive  commerce  which  is  carried  on 
bv  the  intervention  of  this  town  between  Alia  and  Europe, 
partly  to  its  being  a place  whence  letters  may  be  difpatched 
into  a 1 parts  rf  Europe,  particularly  England  and  EIol- 
land,  by  way  of  Damafcus  and  Aleppo,  for  which  purpofa 
A abs,  who  are  very  fwift-footed,  are  employed;  and 
partly  to  the  refort  of  Perliau  caravans  in  thfir  pilgrimages 
to  Mecca,  where  they  pay  confiderable  duties  to  the  govern- 
ment, and  exchange  many  valuable  commodities.  The  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  is  computed  to  be  about  50.000  ; the 
majority  being  Arabs  : the  red  are  principally  Tuiks  and 
Armenians.  The  latter  are  the  merchants  and  fome  of 
tht  m are  very  refpe&able.  As  to  the  religion  of  Baflora, 
befides  Mahometans,  there  arc  Syrian  j. cobites  and  Nefto- 
rians,  and  monks  Irom  Europe;  and  a fo  fome  modern  Sa- 
baeans,  whom  they  call  dilciples  of  St.  John.  The  town  is 
of  great  extent,  and  furrounded  by  a wall  of  clay,  faid  to 
be  twelve  miles  in  circumference.  The  Baz?r,  or  market- 
place. is  about  two  miles  long  and  well  fupplied.  The  build- 
ings of  this  city  are  moftly  conftrufted  after  the  Tmkifk 
manner.  The  whole  country  about  it  is  fo  low,  that  it  is 
prevented  from  being  inundated  by  a dyke  or  bank  extend- 
ing between  three  and  four  miles  along  the  coaft,  and  built 
of  large  fquare  ilonts  fo  well  cemented  together  that  the  fea 
cannot  effedb  :t,  though  the  fea  runs  ftrongly  againft  it  at 
the  extremity  of  the  Pcrfian  gulf.  Baflora  is  210  miles 
S W.  of  Ifpahan,  and  600  S.E  of  Aleppo.  N.  lat.  30* 
24'.  E.  long.  48°-.  39'. 

BASSOS,  or  Baxos,  Cape,  lies  in  the  Indian  fea,  on  the 
eaft  coaii  of  A:an  in  Africa,  in  N.  lat.  40  12'.  E.  long.  470 

Bassos  de  Banhos,  flioals  in  the  Indian  ocean,  lying  off 
the  e3 ft  coaft  of  Zanguebar  in  Africa,  in  S.  lat.  5°.  E.  lono-. 
4S"  S'. 

Bassos  de  Chapa,  or  flioals  of  Chaga,  are  fituated  in  the 
Indian  ocean,  in  S.  lat.  6°  42k  E.  long.  68°  20  . 

Bassos  de  India,  flioals  of  India,  are  fituated  N.  E.  eaft- 
erly  from  the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  are  called  in  fome 
charts  Tews  Rocks,  between  Madagafcar  ifland  on  the  eaft 
and  the  coaft  of  Airica  on  the  weft,  about  Sofala.  S.  lat. 
220  70'.  E.  long.  40°  4P. 

BASSOUES,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Cers,  and  chief  place  of"  a canton  in  the  diftricl  of  Mi- 
rande,  5 leagues  W.SAV.  of  Auch. 

B ASSOVIA,  in  Botany.  Lin.  gen.  Schreb.  n.  348. 
Aubl.  85.  Jufi.  419-  Ciafs  and  Order , pentandria  monogy~ 
nia.  Gen.  Char.  Cal.  perianth  one-leafed,  permanent,  fiye- 
parted  ; parts  ovate,  acute.  Cor.  one-petalled  ; tube  very 
flnort  ; border  five-cleft,  fpreading;  clefts  ovate,  acute, 
larger  than  the*  calyx.  Stain,  filaments  five,  inferted  into 
the  tube  of  the  corolla,  and  oppofite  to  its  clefts  ; anthers 
ovate.  Pi/I.  germ  ovate,  fitting  on  a glandule;  ffyle  fhort  ; 
ftigma  thickifh,  obtufe.  Per.  berry  ovate,  knobbed.  Seeds, 
very  numerous,  kidney -fhaped,  girt  with  a membrane,  neft- 
ling  in  pu  p. 

Eff.  Cliar.  Cor.  five-cleft,  fpreading,  with  a very  fhort 
tube;  berry  ova  e,  knobbrd,  with  many  feeds. 

Species.  B . Jy/vatica.  Aubl.  Guian.  217.  t.  85.  Stems 
heibaceous,  tnree  or  tour  feet  high,  branched;  leaves  alter- 
nate, ovate,  acute,  fmooth,  entire,  on  a petiole  about  an 
inch  iong  ; the-  iargelt  10  inches  long  and  4-5  broad;  flow- 
ers in  axilla  y corymbs  green,  and  very  finall.  A native 
of  Guiana,  in-wet  forells,  floweiing  and  fruiting  in  June. 
Martyn’s  Miller’s  Didf. 

BASSUE',  in  Geography,  a town  of  Fiance,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Mam-,  and  chief  p'ace  of  a canton  in  the 
diftrid  of  Vitry  la  Frar^oife,  6 miles  N.N.E.  ot  Vitrv. 
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BA.SSUEL,  Peter,  in  Biography,  born  in  Paris  in 
1706,  was  early  initiated  in  the  knowledge  of  furgery,  by 
attending  the  hofpitals  and  the  ledtures  of  the  principal 
teachers  there.  In  1730  lie  was  admitted  to  practice  ; and 
the  academy  of  forgery  being  inllituted  the  following  year, 
he  was  nominated  by  the  king  one  of  the  firft  members. 
In  1744,  he  was  chofen  demonilrator  royal  in  therapeutics. 
He  took  part  in  the  difpute  on  a queftion  then  much  agi- 
tated, Whether  the  heart  was  fhortened  in  its  fyftole,  or 
contraction,  to  expel  the  blood  from  the  ventricles  ? But 
his  opinion  was  formed,  Haller  fays,  from  theory  only. 
His  differtation  on  the  fubjeef  was  publifhed  in  one  of  the 
medical  journals  of  the  time.  He  died  June  4th  1 7 5 7 - 
Haller.  Bib.  <~'hir.  Elov.  Di£t.  Hid. 

BASS-VIOL,  in  Mnfic.  See  Base-Viol-. 

BASSUM,  m Geography,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the 
Circle  of  Weft  oh  alia,  in  the  county  of  Hoya,  with  a noble 
‘abbey;  16  miles  weft  of  Hova. 

BASSURE  Sand,  begins  at  Ambleteufe,  a little  to 
the  fouth  of  St.  John’s,  on  the  coaft  of  France,  clofe  to 
the  fhore,  and  ftretches  out  S.W.  by  S.  and  S.W-  by  W. 

BAST  Island,  i3  lituated  on  the  coaft  of  Norway,  5 
leagues  N.W.  by  W.  from  the  Si  iters’  ifland,  which  lies  4 
leagues  at  W.  by  N.  from  Acker  found. 

BASTA,  George,  Count,  in  Biography,  an  Ep’rote 
by  aefeent,  was  born  at  La  Rocca,  a village  near  Taren- 
tumj  and  devoting  himfelf  to  the  military  profeffion,  he 
was  commander  of  an  Epirote  or  Albancfe  regiment  of 
horfe,  when  the  prince  of  Parma  affirmed  the  government  cf 
the  Low  Countries  in  1 1579.  Under  this  great  general  he 
perfected  himfelf  in  the  military  art,  and  was  preferred  by 
him  to  the  poll  of  commiffary-general  of  cavalry,  and  alio 
employed  in  many  important  enterprifes.  The  principal 
theatre  on  which  h:s  talents  were  exhibited,  was  the  war  in 
Tranfylvania  and  Hun-arv,  where,  in  1601,  he  gained  a 
■ fignal  victory  over  Sigifinuud  Battori,  and  took  the  town 
ot  Claufenburg.  Having  completed  the  ruin  of  Battori, 
he  granted  him  peace  on  condition  of  his  renouncing  all 
rights  over  Tranfylvania.  However,  the  feverities  exercifed 
by  Bafta  againit  the  proteftants  of  that  country  did  great 
injury  to  the  caufe  of  the  empen  r ; and  the"  Imperiaiifts, 
under  the  count  Belgiofo,  wer-  defeated.  Although  Bafta,  in 
1605,  cou  d not  prevent  the  Turks  from  taking  Strigonium 
or  Gran,  he  made  a judicious  arrangement  before  Comorra, 
which  hindered  their  further  advances.  Having  made,  a 
peace,  he  foon  after  died  in  1H07.  Balia  was  the  author  of 
two  profeflional  works  that  are  much  tftcemed  : the  “ Matf- 
tro  di  campo  generde”  (Quarter  mafter  general),  printed  at 
Venice,  in  1606  ; and  “ Govern  o della  cavalleria  laggitra” 
(Difcipline  of  the  Light  H rfe),  Frankf.  1612.  Gen.  DiCt. 

Basta,  m ^foment  Geography,  a towTn  of  Itajy,  in  lapy— 
■gia,  on  the  eaft-rn  coaft,  at  a fmall  diftance  N.  E.  of  the 
Salentiue  promontory. 

Basta,  in  Geography , a town  of  Egypt,  40  miles  N.  E. 
of  Cairo,  and  31  S S.  E.  of  Manfora. 

Basta,  or  Bajlow , a place  of  trade  on  the  coaft  of 
Africa,  before  winch  is  a road  with  2©  to  23  fathoms  of 
water,  and  tolerably  good  ground. 

Basta,  in  Natural  Hi/lory,  a fpecies  of  Spongia, 
found  in  the  Indian  fea,  a id  called  by  Rumpfius  hajla  ma- 
rina, bajla  la.ut.  It  is  fomewhat  rigid,  blackifh,  with  un- 
dulated riivili  r,s  ; ftem  round.  Pallas.  Found  adhering  to 
ft otu s,  and  is  about  the  thickntfs  of  a finger.  Gmelin,  &c. 

BASTAGARII,  in  Antiquity,  a college  or  company  at 
Rome,  who  carried  the  fifeal  fpecus  out  of  the  provinces  to 
Rome  or  Conftantir.ople.  The  directors  of  thefe  were 
called  pmpojiti  hajlagarum.  The  word  is  derived  from 
hnjlaga,  which  properly  imports  the  office  of  carnage  or 
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conveyance  ; from  fiarageiv,  portare,  to  carry.  The  denoml* 
nation  baftagarii  has  alfo  been  given  to  thofe  who  carry  the 
images  of  faints  at  proceflions.  Du-Cange. 

BASTAL,  in  Geography , the  name  ©f  a romantic  and 
fertile  vale  of  Swiffcrland,  lying  in  the  direct  road  from 
Bade  to  Soleure,  through  the  midft  of  the  Jura  mountains. 

BASTAN,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  the  province 
of  -Natolia,  30  miles  S.W.  of  A mafia. 

BASTARD,  Thomas,  in  Biography,  a clergyman  and 
poet  ol  the  fixteenth  century,  was  born  at  Blandf  rd  in- 
Dorfetfliire,  and  educated  at  Winchefter  fchool  ; whence  lie 
was  removed  to  New  College,  Oxford,  and  chofen  perpetual 
fellow  in  I ^8S  : but  indulging  too  much  his  talent  forfatire, 
he  was  expell:  d the  college  for  a libel.  Fie  afterwards  became" 
chaplain  to  Thomas  earl  of  Suffolk,  lord-treafurer  of  Eng- 
land, and,  by  hisintereft,  vicar  of  Bere-Regis,  and  rtdfor  of 
Hamer  in  his  native  ccunty.  He  was  a peifon  of  great 
natural  endowments,  and  {killed  in  the  learned  languages,  a 
celebrated  poet,  and,  in  his  later  years,  an  excellent  preacher. 
Towards  trie  clofe  of  his  life,  he  was  deranged  and  involved  in 
debt;  and  being  confined  in  piifon  at  Dorchefttr,  lie  died  in  an 
obfeure  and  mean  condition  in  161 8.  He  was  thrice  married.: 
firft  as  he  informs  us  in  one  of  his  epigrams,  in  his  youth  for 
love  ; again,  in  maturer  age,  for  money  ; and  a third  time, 
in  his  old  age,  for  a nurfe.  Flis  poetical  performances, 
which  were  admired  in  that  age,  were  “ Epigrams,”  and  a 
Latin  poem,  entitled,  “ Magna  Britannia,”  London  t6oJ, 
4to.  Tffe  alfo  publifhed  a collection  of  “ Five  Sermons;” 
and  another  of  “Twelve  Sermons,”  Lend.  1 615,  4to. 
Biog.  Brit. 

Bastard,  in  Law,  a natural  child,  or  one  that  is  not 
only  begotttn,  but  born,  out  of  lawful  wedlock. 

The  word  ia  of  Saxon  etymology,  and  is  compounded  of 
lafe,  vile  or  ignoble,  and  flart,  or Jleart,  original. 

According  to  the  civil  and  canon  laws,  a child  doth  not  remain 
baftard,  if  the  parents  afterwards  intermarry;  but  ic  is  an  in- 
difpenfable  condition  of  legitimacy,  according  to  our  law, 
that  it  fihai!  be  born  after  lawful  wedlock.  In  this  refpeclour 
law  is  far  fuperior  to  the  Roman ; becaufe  marriage  being  prin- 
cipally defigned  for  afeertaining  fome  perfon  to  vvhonuhcpro- 
teclion,  maintenance,  and  education  of  the  children  fliould 
belong,  this  end  is  better  anfwered  by  legitimating  alliffueborn 
after  wedlock  than  bylegitimating  all  iffues  of  the  famepartie9, 
even  born  before  wedlock,  fo  as  wedlock  afterwards  enfues ; in 
proof  of  which,  Blackftone  alleges  the  following  arguments. 

1 . Becaufe  great  uncertainty  will  generally  attend  the  evidence, 
that  the ifiue  was  really  begotten  by  the  fame  man;  whereas, 
by  confining  it  to  the  birth,  and  net  to  the  begetting,  our 
law  has  rendered  it  peiFeCtlv  certain,  what  child  is  legitimate, 
and  who  is  to  take  care  of  the  child.  2.  Becaufe  the 
Roman  law,  by  which  a child  may  be  continued  a baftard, 
or  made  legitimate,  at  the  option  of  the  father  and  mother, 
by  a marriage  “ ex  poll  fa&o,”  opens  a door  to  many 
frauds  and  partialities  which  our  law  prevents.  3.  Becaufe 
by  thofe  laws  a man  may  remain  a baftard  till  forty  years  of 
age,  and  then  become  legitimate  by  the  fubfequent  marriage 
of  his  parents;  and  thus  the  main  end  of  marriage,  or  the 
protection  of  infants,  is  totally  fruftrated.  4.  Becaufe  this 
rule  of  the  Roman  law  admits  of  no  limitations  as  to  the 
time  or  number  of  baftavds  fo  to  be  legitimated  ; but  a 
dozen  of  them  may,  20  years  after  their  birth,  by  the  fub- 
fequent marriage  of  their  parents,  be  admitted  to  all  the 
privileges  of  legitimate  children.  This  is  plainly  a great 
difeouragement  to  the  matrimonial  ftate ; to  which  one 
principal  inducement  is  ufuaily  not  only  the  defire  of  having 
children,  but  alfo  the  defire  of  procreating  lawful  heirs. 
Whereas  our  confutations  guard  againft  this  indecency,  and 
at  the  fame  time  afford  fufiicient  allowance  to  the  frailties  of 

human 
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human  nature.  For  If  a child  be  begotten  while  the  parents 
are  Angle,  and  they  will  endeavour  to  make  an  early  repara- 
tion for  the  ofience  by  marrying  within  a few  months  alter, 
our  law  is  fo  indulgent  as  not  to  baftardize  the  child,  if  it 
be  born,  though  not  begotten,  in  lawful  wedlock  ; for  this 
is  an  incident  that  can  happen  but  once,  finCe  all  future 
children  will  be  begotten,  as  well  as  born,  within  the  rules  of 
honoutand  of  civil  fociety.  Upon  reafons  like  thefe,  Black- 
Hone  fuppofes  the  peers  to  have  afted  at  the  parliament  ot 
Merton,  when  they  r fuf.d  to  cnadl  that  children  born  be- 
fore marriage  fhould  be  efteenwd  legitimate.  Stat.  20 
Hen.  HI.  c.  9.  Sej  the  introduction  to  the  great  charter, 
edit.  Oxon.  1 759,  fub  anno  1253. 

Hence  it  appears,  that  all  children  born  before  matrimony 
are  bastards  by  our  law.  But  if  a man  marries  a woman 
grofsly  big  with  child  by  another,  and  within  three  days  alter, 
fhe  is  delivered,  the  child  is  no  ballard.  1 Danv.  Abridg. 
729.  If  a child  is  born  within  a day  alter  marriage  between 
parties  of  full  age,  if  there  be  no  apparent  impoffibility  that 
the  hufband  fhould  be  the  father  of  it,  the  child  is  no  ballard, 
but  fuppofed  to  be  the  child  of  the  hufband.  1 Roll.  Abr. 
358.  Moreover,  all  children  born  io  long  after  the  death  of 
the  hufband,  that  by  the  ufual  courfeof  gefbtion  they  couid 
not  be  begotten  by  him,  are  baftards.  But  this  being  a 
matter  of  i'ome  uncertainty,  the  law  is  not  exafl  as  to  a few 
days.  It  appears,  upon  the  whole,  that  what  is  commonly 
confidered  as  the  ufual  period  is  40  weeks  or  280  days ; but 
if  the  child  be  born  fome  time  after,  it  only  affords  pre- 
fumption,  not  proof  of  illegitimacy.  This  uncertainty  of  the 
period  of  gellation  has  given  occafion  to  a proceeding  at  com- 
mon law  where  a widow  is  futpefted  to  feign  heritlf  with 
child,  in  order  to  produce  a fuppofititious  heir  to  the  eftate  ; 
an  attempt  which  the  rigour  of  the  Gothic  confutations 
efleemcd  equivalent  to  the  moil  atrocious  theft,  and  there- 
fore punifhed  with  death.  In  this  cafe,  with  us,  the  heir 
prefumptive  may  have  a writ  “ de  ventre  infpiciendo,”  to  ex- 
amine whether  fhe  be  with  child  or  not  ; and  if  ihebe,  to  keep 
her  under  proper  rtftraint  till  delivered;  which  is  entirely  con- 
formable to  the  practice  of  the  civil  law  : but  if  the  widow 
be,  upon  due  examinat'on,  found  not  pregnant,  the  pre- 
fumptive heir  fhall  be  admitted  to  the  inheritance,  though  li- 
able to  lofe  it  again  on  the  birth  of  a child  within  forty  weeks 
from  the  death  of  her  hufband.  But  if  a man  dies,  and  his 
widow  foon  after  marries  aga:n,  and  a child  is  born  within 
fuch  a time,  as  that  by  the  courfe  of  nature  it  might  have 
been  the  child  of  either  hufband ; in  this  cafe,  he  is  laid  to  be 
more  than  ordinary  legitimate  : for  he  may,  when  he  arrives 
to  years  of  diferetion,  choofe  which  of  the  fathers  he  pleafes. 
(Co.  Litt.’B.)  To  prevent  this  among  other  inconveniences, 
the  civil  law  ordained  that  no  widow  fhould  marry  “ infra 
annum  ludlus;”  a rule  which  obtained  fo  early  as  the  reign  of 
Auguftus,  if  not  of  Romulus  : and  the  fame  conflitution 
was  probably  transmitted  to  our  early  anceftors  from  the 
Romans,  during  their  flay  in  this  ifland;  for  we  find  it 
eflablifhed  under  the  Saxon  and  Danifh  governments.  L.  JL. 
Ethelr.  A.  D.  1008.  L.  L.  Canut.  c.  7 r. 

As  baftards  may  be  born  before  the  coverture  or  marriage 
{late  is  begun,  or  after  it  is  determined,  fo  alfo  children  born 
during  wedlock  may  in  fome  circumftances  be  baftards.  As 
if  the  hufband  be  out  of  the  kingdom  of  England,  or  as,  the 
law  fomewhat  loofely  phrafes  it,  “ extra  quatuor  maria,” 
for  above  nine  months,  fo  that  no  accefs  to  his  wife  can  be 
prefumed,  her  ifiue  during  that  period  fhall  be  baftards. 
(Co.  Litt.  244.)  But,  generally,  during  the  coverture  ac- 
cefs of  the  hufband  (ball  be  prefumed,  unlefs  the  contrary  be 
{hewn;  (Salk.  123.  3 P.  Wms.  276.  Stra.  295,)  which  is 
fuch  a negative  as  can  only  be  proved  by  fhewing  him  to  be 
clfewhere ; for  the  general  rule  is,  “ prasfumitur  pro  legi- 


timatione.”  There  are  Tome  determinations  by  which  it 
apoears  that  the  child  of  a married  woman  may  be  proved  a 
ballard  by  other  circumftantial  evidence  befidcs  that  of  the 
hr, [band's  non-accefs.  4 Term.  Rep.  2. 5 r - 356. 

In  a divorce  “ a mer.fa  et  thoro,”  it  the  wife  breeds  chil- 
dren, they  are  baftards  ; for  the  law  will  prefume  the  hufband 
and  wife  conformable  to  the  fentcnce  of  reparation,  unlefs 
accefs  be  proved  ; but  in  a voluntary  reparation,  by  agree- 
ment., the  law  will  fuppofe  accefs  unlefs  thsnegative  be  ftvewn. 
(Silk.  123.)  So  alfo  if  there  be  an  apparent  impoffibility  of 
procreation  on  the  part  of  the  hufband,  as  if  he  be  only  eight 
years  old,  or  the  like,  the  ifiue  of  the  wife  fliall  be  ballard. 
(Co.  Litt.  244.)  Like  wife,  in  cafe  of  divorce  in  the  fpiri- 
tual  court,  a vinculo  matrimonii,”  ad  the  iffue  born 
during  the  coverture  are  baftards  ; becaufe  fuch  divorce  is 
always  upon  fome  catife  that  rendered  the  marriage  unlawful 
and  null  from  the  beginning.  Co.  L;tt.  233. 

If  a man  or  woman  marry  a fecond  wife  or  hufband,  the- 
firll  being  living,  and  have  iffue  by  fuch  fecond  wife  or 
hufband,  the  iffue  is  a baftard.  (Bolt.  397.  pi.  521.)  Before 
the  flatute  2 & 3 Ed.  VI.  c.  21.  one  was  adjudged  a baftard 
“ quia  iiiius  facerdotis.” 

It  a man  hath  iffue,  a fon,  by  a woman  before  marriage, 
and  afterwards  marries  the  fame  woman,  and  hath  iffue,  a 
fecond  fon,  born  after  the  marriage;  the  firft  of  thefe  is 
termed  in  law  a “ baftard  eigne,”  and  the  fecond  a “rr.ulier,” 
or  “ mulier  puifne.”  By  the  common  law,  a “ baftard 
eigre,”  is  incapable  of  inheriting  as  if  the  fatherand  mother 
had  never  married.  However,  there  is  in  one  cafe  in  which 
his  iffue  was  let  into  the  fucctflion,  and  that  was  by  the 
confent  of  the  lord  and  perfon  legitimate  ; as  if  upon  the 
death  of  the  father  the  “ baftard  eigne”  enters,  and  the 
“ mulier”  during  his  whole  life  never  diilurbs  him,  he  cannot 
upon  the  death  of  the  “ baftard  eigne”  enter  upon  his  iffue. 
In  this  cafe  the  “ mulier  puifne,”  and  all  ether  heirs,  are 
totally  barred  of  their  right.  This  indulgence,  however, 
is  fhewn  to  no  other  kind  of  baftard;  for  if  the  mother 
was  never  married  to  the  father,  fuch  baftard  could  have  no 
colourable  title  at  all.  (Lut.  fedt.  399,400.  Co.  Litt.  243.) 
To  exclude  the  “ mulier”  from  the  inheritance,  there  mult 
not  only  be  an  uninterrupted  poffeffion  of  the  “ baftard 
eigne”  during  his  life,  but  a defeent  to  his  iffue.  Co.  Litt, 
244.  j Rol.  Abr.  624. 

The  duty  of  parents  to  their  baftard  children  by  our  law, 
is  principally  that  of  maintenance.  The  method  in  which 
the  Englifh  law  provides  maintenance  for  illegitimate  chil- 
dren is  as  follows.  When  a woman  is  delivered,  or  declares 
herfelf  with  child,  of  a baftard,  and  will  by  oath  before  a 
juftice  of  the  peace  charge  any  perfon  as  having  got  her 
with,  child,  the  juftices  fliall  caufe  fuch  perfon  to  be  appre- 
hended, and  commit  him  till  he  gives  lecurity,  either  to 
maintain  the  child,  or  appear  at  the  next  quarter  feflions  to 
dffpute  and  try  the  fadt.  But  if  the  woman  dies  or  is" 
married  before  delivery,  or  mifearries,  or  proves  not  to  have 
been  with  child,  the  perfon  fhall  be  difcharged  ; otherwise, 
the  feflions,  or  two  juftices  out  of  feffions,  upon  original 
application  to  them,  may  make  an  order  for  the  keeping  of 
the  baftard,  by  charging  the  mother  or  the  reputed  father 
with  the  payment  of  money  or  other  fuftentation  for  that 
purpofe;  and  if  the  party  difobey  fuch  order,  he  or  flie  may 
be  committed-to  gaol,  until  they  give  fecurity  to  perform  it, 
or  to  appear  at  the  feflions.  The  juftices  may  commit  the 
mother  of  a baftard,  likely  to  become  chargeable,  to  the 
houfe  of  corredlion  for  a year;  or,  for  a fecond  offence,  till 
fhe  give  fecurity  for  her  good  behaviour.  And  if  fuch  pu- 
tative father,  or  lewd  mother,  run  away  from  the  parifli,  the 
overfeers,  by  diredtion  of  two  juftices,  may  feize  their  rents, 
goods,  and  chatties,  in  order  to  bring  up  the  faid  baftard 
5 child- 
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child.  Yet  fuch  is  the  humanity  of  our  laws,  that  no  woman 
can  be  cofnpulfively  queftioned  concerning  the  father  of  her 
child,  till  one  month  after  ha  delivery.  Stat.  iS,  Eliz. 
c.  3.  7 jac.  I.  c.  4.  3 Car.  I.  c.  4.  13,  & 14  Car.  It.  c.  1 2. 
6 Geo.  II.  c.  3 t. 

As  to  the  rights  of  a hailard,  they  are  very  few;  being 
only  fitch  as  he  can  acquire:  for  he  can  inherit  nothing,  being 
regarded  as  the  fon  of  nobody;  ard  fometimes  called  “ films 
nullius,”  fometimes  i£  filius  populi.”  Fortefc.  de  L.L.c.40. 
Yet  he  may  gain  a furname  by  reputation,  though  he  has 
none  by  inheritance.  Co.  Lht.  15.  Witere  a remainder  is 
limited  to  the  eldrft  fon  of  jane  S.  whether  legitimate  or 
illegitimate,  and  (he  hath  iffue,  a baftard  (hall  take  this 
remainder;  bccaufe  he  acquires  t he  denomination  of  her  ilfue 
by  being  born  of  her  body.  Noy.  3$.  All  otiier  children 
have  their  primary  fettiement  in  their  father’s  parifh;  but  a 
ballard  in  the  patifh  where  born,  for  he  hath  no  father. 
Salk.  427.  However,  in  cafe  of  fraud,  as  if  a woman  be 
lent  either  by  order  of  juftices,  or  comes  to  beg  as  a va- 
grant, to  a parifh  to  which  file  does  not  belong,  and  drops 
her  baftard  there,  the  ballard  dull,  m the  fiifc  cale,  be  fettled 
in  the  parifh  from  vyhich  (he  was  illegally  removed  (Sa’lk. 
121)  ; or,  in  the  latter  cafe,  in  the  mother’s  own  paiiih,  if 
the  mother  bcapprehended  for  her  vagrancy.  17  Geo.  II. 
c.  5.  Baftards  alio  born  in  any  licenfed  hofpitai  for  pregnant 
women,  are  fettled  in  the  parifh  to  which  the  mothers  be- 
long. 13  Geo.  III.  c.  82.  When  a parifh  becomes  charged 
with  the  maintenance  of  a ballard,  then,  and  not  before,  the 
authority  of  the  church-wardens  arid  overfeers  commences, 
(Say.  93);  and  they  may  a£t  without  an  order  from  the 
juftices.  3 Term  Rep.  C.  P.  253.  Itfeems,  however,  that 
until  a baftard  attain  the  age  of  feven  years,  it  cannot  be 
feparated  from  its  mother  (Cald,  6.);  but  may  be  re- 
moved to  the  place  of  her  fettiement,  while  the  age  of  nur- 
ture continues  (Carth.  279  );  and  mult  under  th.efe  circum- 
itances  be  maintained  by  the  parifh  where  it  was  born. 
Doug.  7’  ' .... 

The  incapacity  of  a baftard  confifts  principally  in  this, 
that  he  cannot  be  heir  to  anyone:  neither  can  he  have  heirs, 
but  of  his  own  body;  for  being  “ nullius  filius,”  he  is  there- 
fore a-kin  to  nobo  y.  and  has  no  anctft.br  from  whom  any  inr 
heritable  blood  can  be  derived.  As  a baftard  has  no  legal 
anceftors,  he  can  have-  no  collateral  kindred;  and  therefore  if 
a baftard  pui chafes  land,  and  dies  feiz-ed  thereof  without  ifflie, 
and  mteftate,  the  land  fhall  efeheat  to  the  lord  of  the  fee. 
Co.  Lett.  244.  Finch.  Law.  117. 

By  the  Roman  law,  the  mother  inherited  from  her  baftard 
child,  and  vice  ver‘a  : but  there  was  a great  d-ifference  between 
baftards,  “ nothi.”and  thofe  they  called  “ ipurious.”  The 
law  did  not  own  the  latter,  r.or  allo  w them  fultenance  becar.fe 
they  were  born  in  common  and  uncertain  prostitution.  “ Is 
non  habet  patrern,  cui  pater  ell  populus.”  The  former  fort, 
born  in  concubinage,  which  refembles  marriage,  inherited 
from  their  mothers,  and  had  a right  to  demand  fultenance  of 
their  natural  fathers.  They  were  looked  upon  as  domtftic 
creditors,  that  ought  to  be  treated  the  more  lavourably,  for 
being  the  innocent  product  of  tne>r  parents’  crimes.  Solon 
would  have  it,  that  the  parents  fhould  be  deprived  of  their 
patern  1 authority  over  their  baftards;  becaufe,  as  they  were 
only  par-ms  for  pleafure,  that  ought  to  be  their  only  reward. 

Anciently,  in  Rome,  natural  children  were  quite  excluded 
fr  m inheriting  after  their  fathers  ab  inteftato  : but  they 
m’ght  be  appointed  heirs  in  general.  The  emperors  Arca- 
dius  and  Honorius  made  a r ft.ifrhon;  and  when  there  were 
legitimate  children,  the  baftards  fhould  only  come  in  for  a 
twelfth,  to  be  (hared  witti  their  mother.  Jnflinian  after- 
wards ordered,  that  they  might  come  in  for  hair;  and  fucceed 
ab  inteftato  fora  fjxt.*,  when  there  were  legitimates. 


B ftards  might  be  legitimated  by  Tufcfequent  marriage, 
or  by  the  emperor’s  letters.  The  emperor  Ariaftalius  al- 
lowed fathers  to  legitimate  their  baftirds  by  adoption  alone  : 
but  this  was  abolifhed  by  Juft  n and  Juftinian,  left  by  this  in- 
dulgence they  \fhould  anthorife  concubinage.  The  pnpe 
has  fometimes  legitimated  baftards.  Nay,  the  holy  fee  lias 
on  fome  occafioRS  difpenfed  not  only  with  illegitimates,  but 
with  the  offspring  ot  adultery,  as  to  fpiritual  confidera lions, 
in  allowing  of  their  promotion  to  epifcopacy. 

Accordingly  the  civil  law  differs  from  ours  in  this  point, 
and  allows  a baftard  to  fucceed  to  an  inheritance,  if  after  its 
birth,  the  mother  was  married  to  the  father  (Nov.  89,  c.  S ); 
and  alfo,  if  the  father  has  no  lawful  wife  or  child,  then,  even 
if  the  concubine  was  never  married  to  the  father,  yet  (lie  and 
her  baftard  Ion  were  admitted  each  to  one  twelfth  of  the 
inheritance  ( Ibid.  c.  12.);  and  a baftard  was  bkewifc  capable 
of  fucceeding  to  the  whole  of  the  mother’s  eftate,  although 
(lie  was  never  married;  the  mother  being  fufficiently  certain, 
though  the  father  is  not.  But  our  law,  in  favour  of  marriage, 
is  much  lefs  indulgent  to  baft  irds. 

An  attempt  was  once  made  to  introduce  the  civil  law  here 
in  this  refpedt,  by  declaring  children  legitimated  by  a fubfe- 
quent  marriage;  but  it  was  rejected:  and  it  was  upon  this 
occafion  that  the  barons  of  England  affcmbled  in  the  par- 
liament of  Merton,  A.  D.  1272,  made  that  famous  anfwe-r, 
“ Nolttmus  leges  Angiix  mutare.”  20  Hen.  III.  c.  9. 

But  though  baftards  are  not  looked  upon  as  chil  Iren  to 
any  civil  purpofes,  yetthe  tiesof  nature  hold  as  to  maintenance, 
and  manyother  intentions ; as,  particularly,  that  a man  fhall  not 
marry  his  baftard  lifter  or  daughter.  E.  Ravm.68.  Comb.  356- 

A baftard  'was,  in  ftriftncls  of  law,  incapable  of  holy 
orders;  and  though  that  were  difpenfed  with,  yet  he  wa3 
utterly  disqualified  from  holding  any  dignity  in  the  church. 
Fortefc.  c.  40.  5 IGp.  58.  - But  this  doctrine  feems  now 

obfolete;  and  there  is  a very  ancient  dtcifion,  that  a felon 
fhould  have  benefit  of  clergy,  though  he  were  a baftard. 
Bro.  Clergy  20.  In  all  other  refpedts,  there  is  no  diftirpfUoxi 
between  a baftard  and  another  m in  : whereas  the  civil  law, 
which  has  been  extolled  for  its  equitable  decifions,  mad^ 
baftards  in  fome  cafes  incapable  even  of  a gift  irom  their 
parents.  Cod.  6.  57.5.  A baftard,  may  even  be  made  legiti- 
mate, and  capable  of  inheriting,  by  the  tranfeendent  power 
of  an  act  of  parliament,'  and  not  othenviie  (4  Inft.  36.)  ; as 
was  done  in  the  cafe  of  John  of  Gaunt’s  baftard  .children,  by 
a ftatuteof  Richard  II. 

Baltaniy,  with  regard  to  the  feveral  modes  of  its  trial,  is 
diftmguifned  into  general  and  fpecial  baftardy.  Till  the 
ftatuteof  Merton  already  recited,  the  queftion  whether  born 
before  or  alter  marriage,  was  examined  before  the  eCckfiaf- 
tical  judge,  and  his  judgment  was  certified  to  the  kmg  or 
his  juftices,  and  the  king’s  court  either  received  or  rrjected 
it  at  pleafure.  But  after  the  folemn  protelt  of  the  barons  at 
Merton  again!!  the  introdu£l:on  of  the  civil  and  canon  law  in 
th  s refpect,  lpecial  baltaniy  has  been  always  triable  at  com- 
mon law  ; and  general  hall  ard  y has  alone  been  left  to  the 
judgment  of  the  ecciefiailical  judge,  who  in  this  cafe  agrees 
with  the  temporal  (2  Inft.  29.  Reeves’s  H ft.  Eng.  Law. 
Sj.  20  r .)  Griicral  baftardy.  tried  by  the  bifhop,  comprehends 
two  things.  1.  It  fhou'd  not  be  a baftardy  m ide  legitimate 
by  a lublequerit  marriage.  2.  That  it  Ihotftd  be  a point 
collateral  to  the  original  caufe  of  adtion.  If  the  ordinary 
certdy  or  try  baftardy  without  a writ  from  the  king’s  tem- 
poral courts,  it  is  void  j ai  ci  the  c-e: tificate  rr  uit  be  under  the 
foil  of  the  ordinary,  j Kol.  Abr.  36 1 , 362. 

Special  baftardy  is  two  fold:  ill,  Win. re  the  baftardy  is 
the  gift  of  the  adtion,  and  the  material  part  of  the  iffue  ; 2dly, 
Wnerc  thofe  are  baftards  by  the  common  law  that  a e “ mu- 
liers”  by  the  fpiritual  law.  (Co.  Litt.  134.  1 New  Abr  314. 
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l Rol.  36"].  Hob.  117.)  If  a man  receives  any  temporal 
damages  by  being  called  a baffard,  and  brings  his  action  in 
the  t-mporrl  courts,  and  the  defendant  juftifits  that  the 
plaintiff  is  a bafiard,  this  muff  be  tried  at  common  law,  and 
not  by  writ  to  the  bifliop.  1 JBrownl.  1.  Hob.  179.  Godol. 
479.  Co.  Ent.  29. 

In  an  ancient  MS.  of  the  time  of  Edw.  Ill  it  is  faid  that 
he  who  gets  a baffard  in  the  hundred  of  Middleton  in  Kent 
ffnall  forfeit  all  his  goods  and  chattels  to  the  king.  If  a baf- 
tard  be  got  under  the  umbrage  of  a certain  oak  in  Kiolwcod 
in  Staffbrdfhire,  belonging  to  the  manor  of  Terfley-caftle, 
no  puniflvment  can  be  inflidled  ; and  neither  the  lonl  nor 
the  b Atop  can  take  cognizance  of  it.  Piott’s  Stafford, 
p.  279. 

By  the  ftat.  21  Ja<*.  r,  c.  27.-  a mother  of  a baffard  child, 
concealing  its  death,  muff  prove  by  one  witnefs  that  the  child 
was  born  dead;  otherwife,  fuch  concealment  (hall  be  evidence 
of  her  having  murdered  it.  But  of  late  years  it  hath  been 
ufual,  on  trials  for  thefe  offences,  to  require  fome'fort  of  p e- 
funptive  evidence  that  the  child  was  born  alive,  before  the 
other  preemption  be  admitted,  that  becaufe  the  death  was 
concealed  it  was  killed  by  the  parent.  If  a woman  be  with 
child,  and  any  one  give  her  a potion  to  deftroy  the  child, 
and  it  kills  the  woman,  this  is  murder  If  a woman  great  or 
quick  with  child  takes,  or  any  perfon  gives  her,  any  potion 
to  caufe  abortion,  or  if  a man  ffnke  her  fo  as  to  kill  the  child, 
this  is  not  murder  nor  manflaughter  by  the  law  of  England; 
but  the  offender  may  be  indifted  for  a mifdemeanor  at  com- 
mon law.  But  if  the  child  be  born  alive,  and  afterwards  die 
of  the  poifon  or  bruifes  it  received  in  the  womb,  it  is  murder 
on  the  part  of  fuch  as  adminifftred  or  gave  them.  Thus  alfo, 
if  a man  procure  a woman  with  child  to  deftroy  her  infant 
when  born,  and  the  child  is  born,  and  the  woman  in  purfuance 
of  that  procurement  kill  the  infant,  that  is  murder  in  the 
mother,  and  the  procurer  is  acctffary.  1 Hal  P.  0.4:9, 
430.  433-  Blackft.  Com.  vol.  i.  p.  454,  &c.  vol.  ii  p.  248. 
vol.  iv.  p.  65.  Burn’s  Juftice,  vol  1 p.217 — 271. 

Bastard,  in  refpeit  of  Artillery , is  applied  to  thofe  pieces 
which  are  of  an  unufua!  or  illegitimate  make  or  proportion. 
Thefe  are  of  two  kinds,  long  and  fliort,  according  as  the 
defcdl  is  on  the  redundant  or  defective  frde. 

The  long  baftards,  again,  are  either  common  or  uncom- 
mon. To  the  common  kind  belong  the  double  culverin  ex- 
traordinary, half  culverin  extraordinary,  quarter  culverin 
extraordinary,  falcon  extraordinary,  & c. 

The  ordinary  baffard  culverin  carries  a ball  of  eight 
pounds.  S e Cannon. 

Bastard,  in  Botany,  is  anplitcl  to  fcveral  fpecies  of  plants: 
as  baffard  alkanet;  for  which  fee  Lithospermum  ; — balm, 
fee  MsLrnis; — cabbage-tree,  fee  Geoffroya  ; — cedar, 
fee  Theobroma  Gucnzuma ,* — crefs,  fee  Thlaspi  ; — fever- 
few, fee  Pap,theniitm  -.  — flower-fence,  fee  Adamantina; 

• — gentian,  fee  Sarothra  ; — hare’s  ear,  fee  Phyllis  ; — 
hatchet-vetch,  fee  Biserrula; — hemp,  fee  Datisca:  — 
hibifeus,  fee  Achania; — Jefuit’s  bark-tree,  fee  Iva  ; — in- 
digo, fee  Amorpha  ; — knot-grafs,  fee  Corrigiola ; — 
lupine,  fee  Trifolium  Lvpinafer  ; — orpine,  fee  An- 
drachne  ; — pimpernel,  fee  Clntunculus  ; — plantain,  fee 
Heliconia  Bihai,  and  Centunculus; — quince,  fee  Mes- 
pilus  Chanuzmcfpilus ; — rocket,  fee  Reseda;  — faftron,  fee 
Carthamus; — liar  of  Bethlehem,  fee  Albuca; — wood- 
flax,  fee  Thesium  ; — vetch,  fee  Phaca. 

Bastard,  in  Sea  Language,  is  nfed  for  a large  fail  of  a 
galley,  which  will  make  way  with  a flack  wind. 

Bastard  is  alfo  ufed  adjetfively,  or  in  compofition  with 
divers  other  words,  to  denote  things  of  inferior  or  diminu- 
tive value.  In  this  fenfe  we  meet  with  baffard  coral,  baf- 
tard  alabaffer,  baffard  amianthus,  &c. 


Bastard  Scarlet  is  a name  given  to  red  dyed  with  bale 
madder,  as  coming  ncareft  to  the  bow-dye,  or  new  fcarlet. 

Bastards  are  alfo  an  appellation  given  to  a kind  of  fac- 
tion or  troop  of  banditti,  who  rofe  irt  Guienne  about  the 
beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  joining  with  fome 
Enghfli  parties,  ravaged  the  country,  and  fet  Are  to  the 
city  of  Xaintes. 

Me z- ray  luppofes  them  to  have  nonfilled  of  the  natural 
fans  of  the  nobility  of  Guienne,  who  being  excluded  the 
right  of  inheriting  from  their  fathers,  put  thtmfelves  at  the 
head  of  robbers  and  plunderers,  to  maintain  themfelves. 

BASTARDY  is  a deftdl  of  birth  objedled  to  one  born 
cut  of  wedlefck. 

Euftathius  maintains,  again!!  the  courfe  of  antiquity,  that 
baftards  among  the  Greeks  were  in  equal  favour  with  legi- 
timate children  as  low  as  the  Trojan  war  : others,  however, 
have  fficwn  that  there  never  was  a time  when  baftardy  was 
not  i:  difgrace.  (See  Homer.  11.  6,  v.  281.  Sophocl.  Ajax, 
v.  .1250.  Euripid.  Ion.  v.  789  ) In  the  time  of  Wdiiam 
the  conqueror,  bailardy  feems  not  to  have  implied  any  aiB 
grace  ; for  that  monarch  docs  not  ferupie  to  affume  the  ap- 
pellation of  baffard.  His  epillie  to  Alan,  count  of  Bre- 
tagne, begins,  “ E;ro  Wiiiielmus,  cognomento  baftardus.” 
Du  Cange  Gioff.  Lat  t i.  p.  502. 

Bastardy,  Arms  of,  it.  Heraldry,  fhould  be  croffed  with 
a bar,  fillet,  ortraveri-,  from  the  left  to  the  right.  Baf- 
tards were  not  formerly  allowed  to  carry  the  arms  of  their 
father,  and  therefore  they  invented  a ms  for  themfelves;  and 
tins  is  ftfil  done  by  the  natural  foris  of  a king. 

Bastardy,  Right  of,  Droit  de  Batardife,  in  the  French 
Law,  is  3 right,  in  virtue  of  which  the  effedls  of  baftards 
dying  inteflate  devolve  to  the  king  or  the  lord. 

Bastardy.  Trial  of.  See  Bastard. 

B A S I ’ A R N JE , in  Ancient  Geography , a people  who  at 
firlt  inhabited  that  part  of  European  Sarmatia  that  corre- 
fponded  to  a part  of  Poland  and  Pruflia,  towards  the  Viftu- 
la,  and  who  afterwards  approached  the  more  fouthern  parts, 
and  eftablifhed  themfelves  to  the  left  and  right  of  the  Tyas 
or  Danafter.  The  cera  of  their  war  with  the  Goths,  and 
of  their  conqueft  of  thefe  territories,  is  not  precifely  afeer- 
tained.  M.  Ereret  refers  it  to  the  interval  between  the  years 
282  and  280  B.  C.  Tacitus  fays,  they  had  houfes ; and 
hence  it  has  been  inferred  that  they  were  not  Sarmatians, 
becaufe  they  dwelt  in  huts.  Livy  confiders  them  as  Gauls, 
and  Strabo  prefumes  that  they  were  a nation  of  Germans. 
They  feem,  however,  to  have  inhabited  the  region  that  lay 
north  of  the  Carpathian  mountains,  and  to  have  gradually 
extended  themfelves  towards  Poland  and  the  Boryftheres. 
Many  learned  perfons  have  reprtfented  them  as  a colony  left 
by  the  Gauls  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Carpathian  moun- 
tains, when  they  made  their  progrefs,  under  the  condudl  of 
Brennus,  from  the  eaft  towards  the  weft.  M.  de  Peyffonel 
fays,  that  they  may  be  regarded  as  the  founders  of  the  Ruf- 
fians and  Sclavonians. 

BASTATAL,  in  Geography , a fmall  ifland  on  the  eaft- 
ern  coaft  of  the  ifland  of  Sumatra.  S.  lat.  1°.  E.  long. 
103°  30'. 

BASTAVOE,  a bay  on  the  eaft  fide  of  Yell,  one  of  the 
Shetland  iflar.ds. 

BASTELLICA,  a town  of  the  ifland  of  Corfica,  § 
leagues  E.N.E.  of  Ajaccio. 

BASTERIA,  in  Botany.  See  Calycanthus. 

BA  STERNA,  in  Antiquity,  a kind  of  vehicle  or  cha- 
riot ufed  by  ancient  Roman  ladies. 

Papias  think?,  that  bafterna  was  firft  written  for  vejlerna. 
Rofweiid  fays,  it  fhould  be  via  ferna,  which  he  concludes 
from  Ifidore,  who. fays,  haferua,  via  ferna.  But  the  word 
feems  better  derived  from  the.  Greek  fixro’fu,  porto,  to  carry. 
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Salmafms  obferves,  that  the  bafterna  fucceedcd  the  leB'ica , 
dr  litter  ; from  which  it  differed  very  little,  except  that  the 
litter  was  borne  on  the  (boulders  of  flaves,  and  the  bafterna 
borne  or  drawn  by  beafts.  Cafaubcn  fays  it  was  borne  by 
mules.  F.  Daniel,  Mabilion,  &c.  affert  it  was  drawn  by 
oxen,  to  go  the  more  gently  ; and  Gregory  de  Tours  gives 
an  inftance  of  its  being  drawn  by  wild  -bulls.  The  infide 
they  called  the  ca-vea,  or  cage:  it  had  foft  cufhions  or  beds, 
befnles  glafli  s on  each  fide  like  our  chariots.  The  mode  of 
bafternas  pafied  from  Italy  into  Gaul,  and  thence  into  other 
countries ; and  to  this  we  ewe  our  chariots,  which,  though 
we  call  them  currus,  yet  have  they  no  conformity  to  the 
ancient  currus , but  are  in  efiedl  baflernas  improved.  The 
balterna  appears  alio  to  have  been  ufed  in  war,  for  the  car- 
rying of  baggage. 

BASTI,  now  Baza,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of 
Spain,  in  Btstica,  norfh-eaft  cf  Acci,  and  near  the  moun- 
tains which  feparate  Bartica  from  Tarragon  ends. 

BASTI  A,  in  Geography,  a fea  port  town  of  Albania,  in 
Turkey  in  Europe,  over  againft  the  ifland  of  Corfu,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Calamu.  N.  lat.  390  40'.  E.  long. 
200  35'. 

• Bastia,  a city  and  fea-port  of  Corfica,  the  capital  of  the 
ifland,  or  of  the  department  of  Golo,  is  iltuated  on  its  north- 
eaft  fide,  and  commanded  by  a lefty  mountain,  in  the  centre 
of  which  the  fea  forms  a fmall  bay,  defended  by  a mole.  It 
is  divided  into  two  parts,  called  Terra  Nuova”  and  “ Terra 
Veccbia  ;”  in  the  former  of  which  is  a citadel,  furrounded 
with  fortifications.  Its  harbour,  though  good,  is  not  large; 
and  affords  convenient  anchorage  for  veffeis  of  a fmall  fize, 
but  is  unfit  for  the  reception  of  blips  of  war:  ar.d  its  com- 
merce is  incorfiderable.  In  1730,  Corfica  revolted  from 
Genoa;  and  in  1794,  it  was  attacked  by  lord  Hood,  and 
captured  by  the  Bntifh  fleet  and  army.  The  number  of  in- 
habitants in  its  cantons  is  fuppofed  to  be  about  10,997.  N. 
lat.  420  35'.  E.  long.  90  30'. 

Bastia  Marina  (Rumcjus),  in  Natural  Hiflory,  a kind  of 
fminge,  fuppofed  to  be  the  Spongia  ventilabra  of  Gmclin. 

BASTIDE,  in  Topography,  an  appellation  given  in  the 
fouthern  departments  of  France,  to  fmall  country-houfes, 
built  by  individuals  of  eafy  circumftances,  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  towns. 

Bastide  de  Montfort,  La,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Tarn,  and  chief  place  of  a canton 
in  the  diftridt  of  Gaillac,  5 miles  N.  E.  of  Gaillac. 

Bastide  de  Seron,  La,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Arriege,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in  the 
diftridf  of  Foix ; 4^  leagues  N.  W.  of  Tarafcon.  The  p ace 
contains  1764  and  the  canton  571  % inhabitants:  the  terri- 
tory includes  137^  kiliometres  and  12  communes. 

Bastide,  La,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Lot,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in  the  diftrict  of  Gourdon. 
The  place  contains  1161  and  the  canton  5914  inhabitants  : 
the  territory  includes  212^  kiliometres  and  11  communes. 

Bastide  de  Jourdans,  La,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  mouths  of  the  Rhone,  and  chief  place  of  a 
canton  in  the  diftrict  of  Apt,  4 leagues  S.  E.  of  Apt. 

Bastide  d'  Annagnac,  La,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Gcrs,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in  the 
diitridt  of  Nogar®,  ^ leagues  N.  N.  W.  of  Nogaro. 

Bastide  C/erence,  La,  a town  of  Fiance,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Lower  Pyrenees,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in 
the  diftridt  of  Bai'onne.  The  place  contains  2000  and  the 
canton  6934  inhabitants : the  territory  includes  130  kiliome- 
tres  and  5 communes ; 4 leagues  W.  of  Orthez. 

BASTl LE  denotes  a fmall  antique  cable,  fortified  with 
turrets.  Such  was  the  baftile  of  Paris,  which  feems  to  have 
been  the  only  cable  that  retained  the  name : it  was  begun  to 
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be  built  in  1369,  by  order  of  Charles  V.  and  finifhedin  13S3, 
under  the  reign  of  his  fuccefior.  Its  chief  ufe  was  for  the 
enftody  of  bate  prifoners. 

Of  the  plan  and  bructure  of  this  edifice,  which  was  for 
feveral  ages  appropriated  to  the  clandeitine  purpoies  of  un- 
feeling defpotifm,  and  which  might  be  jubly  confidered  as 
the  abode  of  human  mifery,  and  of  the  regulations  by  which 
it  was  governed,  it  is  now  needlefs  to  record  any  particulars: 
as  it  was  affaulted  and  totally  deftroyed  at  an  early  period  of 
the  revolution  in  France,  viz.  on  the  14th  of  July,  in  the 
year  1789.  Thofe  who  are  ddirous  of  acquainting  them* 
felves  with  its  hillory,  will  find  their  euriofny  gratified  in 
a volume  entitled  “ The  Hibory  of  the  Baltilc,  &c.”  pub- 
lifhed  in  1 790,  8vo.  The  mob  fatisfaftory  information  re- 
lating to  the  prifoner  in  the  iron  mafic,  who  was  confined  in 
this  wretched  dungeon  for  many  years,  and  concerning 
whom  many  conjectures  have  been  made,  is  communicated 
to  the  public  in  a work  entitled  “ Memoires  du  Marechal 
Due  de  Richelieu,”  publifhed  at  Paris  in  1790,  in  4 vols. 
8vo.  The  fecret  is  faid  to  have  been  extorted  from  the 
regent  by  his  daughter,  who  difclofed  it  to  the  duke  de 
Richelieu.  From  the  account  given  in  this  work  it  appears, 
that  this  unfortunate  perfon  was  the  twin  brother  of  Loui3 
XIV.  born  eight  hours  after  this  monarch,  and  who  was 
the  unhappy  vidtim  of  fuperbition  and  cruelty.  His  fathe-, 
Louis  XIII.,  being  weak  enough  to  give  credit  to  a pre- 
diction of  fome  impoftors,  that  if  the  queen  fhould  be  deli- 
vered of  twins,  the  kingdom  would  be  involved  in  civil  war, 
ordered  the  birth  of  this  prince  to  be  kept  a profound  fe- 
cret ; and  had  him  privately  educated  in  the  country  as  the 
illegitimate  fon  of  a nobleman  : but  on  the  acceffion  of 
Louis  XIV.  the  young  man  gave  indications  of  having  dlf- 
covered  his  parentage,  of  which  his  brother  being  informed, 
ordered  him  to  be  itnprifoned  for  life,  and  to  wear  a mafic, 
in  order  to  prevent  his  being  recognized. 

BASTIMENTOS,  in  Geography,  fmall  Hands  near  the 
ibhmus  of  Darien,  at  the  mouth  of  the  bay  of  Nombre  de 
Dies.  They  form  a good  harbour  ; and  one  of  them  has  an 
excellent  fpring.  N.  lat.  90  30'.  W.  long.  790  43V 

BASTINADO.  See  Bastonado. 

BASTION,  in  the  Modern  Fortifications,  a huge  mafs  of 
earth  ufually  faced  with  fods,  fometimes  with  brick,  rarely 
with  bone,  banding  out  from  a rampart,  whereof  it  is  a 
principal  part ; and  anfwering  to  what  in  the  ancient  fortifi- 
cation was  called propugnaculum,  or  a bulwark. 

Babions,  feme  fay,  were  firft  introduced  by  Zifca  the  Bo- 
hemian; others  attribute  the  invention  of  them  to  Achmet 
Bafhaw,  in  the  year  1480,  mentioning  the  fortification  of 
Otranto  as  the  firft  inftanee  in  which  they  were  ufed.  How- 
ever, they  were  well  known  foon  after  the  year  1500  ; for 
Tartalea  gives  a plan  of  Turin,  which  had  been  completely 
fortified  for  fome  time  with  four  baftions,  in  his  Quefiti  cc 
Inventioni  diverfe,  publifhed  in  x 5 4<3.  The  firft  babions, 
fuch  as  thofe  of  Turin,  and  of  Antwerp,  which  was  fortified 
about  the  year  1340,  wrcre  fmall,  and  removed  at  a great 
aiftance  from  each  other:  but  they  were  made  much  larger, 
and  brought  nearer  to  each  ocher  in  the  citadel  cf  Antwerp, 
eredled  under  the  direction  of  the  duke  d’Alva,  about  the 
year  1366. 

A baftion  confibs  of  two  faces  and  two  flanks,  and  an 
opening  towards  the  centre  of  the  place  called  the  gorge. 

• — The  faces  are  the  lines  BC  and  CS  ( Plate  I.  FortlJcaU 
Jig.  1.)  including  the  angle  of  the  baft  ion.  See  Face.- — 1 
The  flanks  are  the  lines  B A,  S D.  The  union  of  the  two 
faces  makes  the  outmoft  or  faliant  angle,  called  alfo  the  an- 
gle of  the  baliion,  B C S.  , 

The  union  of  the  two  faces  to  the  two  flanks  makes  the 
fide-angles  called  the  fhoulders,  or  epaules  of  the  bail  ion. 

And 
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And  the  union  of  the  two  other  ends  of  the  flanks  to  the 
two  curtins,  the  angles  of  the  fiar.ks  of  the  baftion. 

The  foundation  of  the  bailion,  i.  e.  of  a work  confining 
of  flanks  and  faces,  is  that  great  rule  in  fortification,  viz. 
that  every  part  of  a work  mud  be  feen  and  defended  fiom 
feme  other  part  : mere  angles  therefore  ate  not  Efficient, 

but  flanks  and  faces  are  indifpenfibly  requifte Thus,  if  the 

baition  confifts  of  flanks  and  faces,  as  ABCS  D,fg.  i.  all 
the  points  may  be  defended  from  the  flanks  ; there  being 
rone,  v.  or.  in  the  face  B C,  but  what  may  be  defend 
from  the  oppohte  flank  E L,  nor  any  in  the  cut  tin  A E,  but 
may  be  defended  from  ti  e adjacent  flanks  B A and  E L ; 
nor  in  any  one  flank  B A,  but  may  be  defended  from  the 
other  E L. 

For  the  proportions  of  the  faces,  they  are  not  to  be  lefs 
than  40  toifes,  nor  more  than  60  ; or  differing  iittle  from 
ico  yards. 

The  flanks  of  baftions  are  better  as  they  are  longer,  pro- 
vided they  itand  at  the  fame  angle  under  the  line  of  defence : 
hence  the  flank  mull  Hand  at  tight  angles  to  the  line  of  de- 
fence. Indeed,  in  the  ancient  fortification,  the  flank  is 
made  perpendicular  to  the  curtin,  fo  as  to  have  the  ang'e  out 
of  the  enemy’s  eye  ; but  this  is  now  provided  for,  by  with- 
drawing the  lower  part  of  the  flank  two  or  three  perches 
towards  the  capita.!  line  ; which  part,  thus  withdrawn,  is 
better,  if  made  concave,  than  redliiinear ; and  if  double, 
with  a dfleh  between,  than  if  Angle. 

The  bufinefs  of  difpofing  the  flanks  of  ba fl ions  makes  the 
principal  part  of  the  art  of  fortification  ; it  is  that  on  which 
the  d-  f>  nee  principally  depends,  and  which  has  introduced 
the  various  forms  and  modes  of  fortifying. 

If  the  angle  of  the  ballion  be  lefs  than  fixty  degrees,  it 
will  be  too  (mall  to  give  room  for  guns  ; and  befides,  fo 
acute  as  to  be  eafily  beaten  down  by  the  enemies’  guns:  to 
which  may  be  added,  that  it  will  either  render  the  line  of 
defence  too  long,  or  the  flanks  too  fhort  : it  mull  therefore 
be  more  than  fixty  degrees ; but  w hether  or  not  it  (hoffd 
be  a right  angle,  fome  intermediate  angle  between  fixty  and 
ninetv,  or  even  whether  or  not  it  fhould  exceed  a right  an- 
gle. is  Hill  difputed  ; though  thofe  are  generally  preferred, 
which  are  not  much  lefs  than  90°,  and  not  exceeding  120° 
or  130°.  Hence  it  follows,  that  a triangle  can  never  be 
fortified,  becaufe  either  f me  or  all  of  the  angles  will  be 
either  fixty  degrees,  or  b fs  than  fixty. 

Bafiions  are  of  divers  kinds,  folul,  void,  fat , cut,  Szc. 

Bastion s,fo!id,  are  thole  that  are  filled  up  entirely,  and 
have  the  earth  equal  to  the  height  of  the  rawparr,  without 
ary  void  fpace  towards  the  centre. 

Bastions,  void,  or  hollow,  are  thofe  funounded  with  a 
rampart  and  parapet,  only  ranging  round  their  flanks,  and 
faces,  fo  as  to  leave  a void  fpace  towards  the  centre;  where 
the  ground  is  fo  low,  that  if  the  rampart  be  tak  n,  no  re- 
trenchment  can  be  made  in  the  centre,  but  what  will  lie 
under  the  fire  of  the  befieged. 

Bastion,  Jlat,  is  a baliion  built  on  a right  line  in  the 
middle  of  the  curtin,  when  it  is  too  long  to  be  defended  by 
the  ballion  at  its  extremes. 

Bastion,  cut,  is  that  whole  point  is  cut  cfF,  and  in  lieu 
thereof  nas  a re  entering  atigk,  or  an  angle  inwards  with 
two  points  outward  : this  is  fometimes  alfo  called  hajliun 
with  a ten  ail/e;  and  is  ufed  either  when,  without  fuch  a con- 
trivance, the  angle  would  be  too  acute,  or  when  water,  or 
fome  o' 'tier  impediment,  hinders  the  carrying  on  of  the  baflion 
to  its  full  extent. 

Bastion,  compofcd,  is  when  the  two  fides  of  the  interior 
po'ygou  are  very  unequal,  which  makes  the  gorges  alfo  un- 
equal. 

Bastion,  regular,  is  that  which  has  its  due  proportion 
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cf  faces,  flanks,  and  gorges ; the  faces  being  of  an  equal 
length,  the  flanks  the  fame,  and  the  two  angles  of  the 
(ho older  equal. 

Bastion,  irregular,  is  where  this  proportion  and  equality 
are  not  ohferv-  d. 

Bastion,  deformed , is  where  the  irregularity  of  the  lines 
and  angles  makes  th  ball  in  out  of  fhspr  : as  when  it  wants 
one  of  its  dem  -gorges  ; one  fide  of  the  interior  polygon 
being  too  fhort. 

Bastion,  clcmi,  is  that  which  haT  but  one  face,  and  one 
flank  : called  a fo  an  epauiement. 

To  fortify  the  angle  ot  a place  that  is  to-  acute,  they  cut 
cfl  the  point,  and  make  two  dcmi-lajlwns , which  f rm  a te- 
naille , or  a re-entering  angle.  Thar  chief  ufe  is  before  a 
horn-work,  or  crown  work 

Bastion,  double,  is  that  which,  on  the  plane  of  the  great 
bafli-  n,  has  another  baflion  built  higher,  h mew  bat  after  the 
manner  of  a cavalier  ; having  twelve  or  eighteen  feet  between 
the  parapet  of  the  lower,  and  the  foot  of  the  higher. 

Bastion,  Capital  of  a.  See  Capital. 

Bastion,  Gorge  of  a.  See  Gorge. 

Bastion-  Dijlance  of  the.  See  Distance. 

Bastion,  Company  in  France.  See  Company. 

BAS  TI  fANI,  in  Aruicnt  Geography,  a ptople  of  Bae- 
tica,  in  Spain.  See  Baitica,  and  Basti. 

BASTOGNE,  in  Geography , a city  of  the  Netherlands, 
in  the  duchv  of  Lnxerr.burgh,  near  the  fort- ft  of  Ardennes, 
and  lince  the  revolution,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  For6ts,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in  the  diftridl  of 
Neufchateau.  The  place  contains  2354  and  the  canton 
5 SS6  inhabitants;  the  territory  includes  235  kiliometres  and 
13  communes.  It  is  fo  populous,  fo  well  built,  and  has  fo 
much  trade,  that  it  is  not  ^infrequently  called  “ Paris  in  Ar- 
dennes.” N.  lat.  30°  6k  E.  long.  6°  o'. 

B ASTON,  Robert,  in  Biography,  a poet  of  f<  me  note 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  auchor  of  fevers!  works,  was 
defeended  of  a noble  family,  and  born  in  Yorkfliire,  not 
far  from  Nottingham.  In  his  youth  he  became  a Carmelite 
monk,  and  afterwards  prior  of  that  order  at  Scarborough. 
Pie  was  likewife  poet  laureat  and  public  orator  at  Oxford. 
In  1.304,  he  accompanied  king  Edward  I.  in  bis  expedition 
into  Scotland,  for  the  purpofe  of  celebrating  the  king’s 
v'Ctories  ever'  the  Scots  ; but  being  taken  priioner,  he  was 
compelled  to  fing  the  fucctffes  of  Robert  Bruce,  who  then 
claimed  the  crown  of  Scotland.  He  d:ed  about  the  year 
1310,  and  was  buried  at  Nottingham.  His  poetry,  though 
baifcarous,  was  not  contemptible  for  the  age  in  which  he 
lived.  Biog.  Brit.  Gen.  Didt. 

Baston,  or  Batoon,  in  Architecture,  denotes  a mould  in 
the  bafe  of  a column  ; otherwife  cafed  a tore. 

Baston,  or  Batoon,  in  Heraldry,  a kind  of  bend  which 
has  only  one  fourth  of  the  ulual  breadth.  The  bafton  does 
not  go  from  fide  to  fide  of  the  efcutcheon,  as  the  bend  or 
fearf  does,  but  is  broken  off  fhort,  in  form  of  a truncheon. 
Its  uie  in  Enghfh  coats  of  arms  is  a mark  of  ballardy:  but 
French  heralds  introduce  it  in  arms  as  a difference,  a mark 
of  confanguinity. 

Baston  alfo  fignifies  the  earl  marflial’s  flaff. 

Baston,  French,  literally  fignifying  a faff,  2nd  techni- 
cally a verge,  or  mace,  in  Law,  is  ufed  for  one  of  the  war- 
den’s of  the  Fleet’s  men,  who  attends  the  king’s  court  with 
a red  ilaff,  for  taking  fuch  to  ward  as  are  committed  by  the 
court,  and  likewife  attends  on  inch  prifonyrs  as  are  fuffered 
to  go  at  large  by  licence.  Stats.  1 R.  II.  c.  12.  3 Eliz. 

c.  23.  See  Tipstaff. 

4' A STOP1  ADO,  Bastonade,  or  Bastinado,  the  pu- 
nifhment  of  bearing  or  drubbing  a criminal  with  a ilitk. 

The  word  is  foitned  of  the  French  lafi.n,  a flick,  or Jlaff. 
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The  baftonade  is  a punifhment  ufed  among  the  ancient 
Greeks,  Romans,  and  Jews,  and  ftill  obtains  among  the 
Turks. 

The  Romans  called  it  fajligatlo , fujiium  admonitio,  or  f;if- 
tlbus  cadi,  which  differed  from  the  jlagellatio,  as  the  former 
was  done  with  a (tick,  the  latter  with  a rod  or  fcourge. 
The  mitigation  was  a lighter  punifhment,  and  irflidded  on 
freemen;  the  flagellation  a feverer,  and  referved  for  flaves. 
It  was  alfo  called  tympanum,  becaufe  the  patient  here  was 
beat  with  (ticks,  like  a drum. 

The  penalty  is  much  in  ufe  in  the  Eaft  to  this  day-  The 
method  there  pradtifed  is  thus:  the  criminal  being  laid  on 
his  belly,  bis  feet  are  raifed,  and  tied  to  a (take,  held  fad 
by  officers  for  the  purpofe  : in  which  poiture  he  is  beaten 
by  a cudgel  on  the  foies  of  his  feet,  back,  ch:n,  &c.  to  the 
number  of  one  or  more  hundred  blows.  Caimet.  Didd. 
Bib.  tom.  i.  p.  260. 

For  the  method  of  irfiidding  this  punifhment  at  Algiers, 
fee  Algiers.  Dr.  Shaw  (Trav.  p.  253.)  fuggefds  that  it 
vvas  probably  in  this  manner,  that  St.  Paul  was  “ thrice 
beaten  with  rods.”  2 Cor.  xi.  25.  The  Choufes,  whofe 
office  it  is  to  inflidd  this  punifhment  at  Algiers,  appear  to 
be  no  other  than  fo  many  Roman  lidtors  armed  with  their 
fafees.  The  flighted  of  ail  the  Chinefe  punifhments  is  the 
baftinado,  which  is  only  ufed  for  chadiling  thofe  who  have 
been  guilty  of  very  trivial  faults.  The  criminality  of  the 
offender  determines  the  number  of  blows  which  he  mud  re- 
ceive ; but  the  lowed  number  is  twenty.  The  punifhment  in 
this  cafe  is  confidered  merely  as  a Ample  paternal  corre&ion, 
without  any  infamy  attached  to  it;  and  it  is  ordered  by  the 
emperor  to  be  inflidded  on  his  courtiers,  who  are  afterwards 
received  into  favour  and  treated,  with  refpedd.  The  baton, 
or  “ pan-tfee,”  ufed  for  this  punifhment,  is  a piece  of  bam- 
boo, a little  flatted,  broad  at  the  bottom,  and  polifhed  at  the 
upper  extremity  for  the  convenience  of  being  more  eafiJy 
handled.  Every  mandarin  may  ufe  it  at  pleafure  in  certain 
cafes,  either  when  any  one  forgets  to  falute  him,  or  when 
he  adminiflers  public  juflice.  On  fuch  occafions  he  fits 
gravely  behind  a table,  upon  which  is  placed  a bag  filled 
with  (mail  (ticks,  while  a number  of  petty  officers  ftand 
around  him,  each  furnifhed  with  feme  of  thefe  “ pan-tfees,” 
,and  waiting  only  for  his  fignal  to  make  ufe  of  them.  The 
mandarin  takes  from  the  bag  one  of  the  little  flicks  which 
it  contains,  and  throws  it  into  the  hall  of  audience.  The 
culprit  is  then  feized,  and  ftretched  out  with  his  belly  to- 
wards the  ground ; his  breeches  are  pu  led  down  to  his 
heels,  and  an  athletic  domeltic  applies  five  fmart  blows  of 
his  “ pan-tfee  another  fucceeds,  and  beflows  five  more,  if 
the  mandarin  draws  another  fmall  baton  from  the  bag,  and 
thus,  by  gradation,  until  the  judge  is  pleafed  to  make  no 
more  fignals.  The  criminal,  who  has  undergone  his  chaf- 
tifement,  mud  then  throw  himfelf  upon  his  kne  s before 
the  judge,  incline  his  body  th  ee  times  to  the  earth,  and 
thank  him  for  the  care  which  he  takes  of  his  education. 
Grofitr’s  China,  vol.  ii.  p.  52,  &c. 

BASTONIER,  or  Batonigr,  in  the  French  Law , an 
ancient  advocate,  eredded  yearly  according  to  fenicrity,  to 
be  the  head  or  mailer  of  the  community  of  advocates  and 
attornic'3.  He  is  prefident  of  the  board  held  for  mainte- 
nance of  the  order,  and  difeipline  of  the  jahis.  To  him 
a'-fo  belongs  the  comm'ffi.n  of  the  inferior  judges,  when  put 
under' interdidd,  fo  long  as  the  interdiddion  lads. 

Bastonier  is  alfo  uud  for  him  who  keeps  the  daff  of  a 
Communitv,  and  tarries  or  follows  it  in  proceffions. 

BASTOVA.  :n  Geography,  a town  of  European  Tur- 
key, in  Albania,, 18  m-les  fouth  of  D razzo. 

BASTWI^K,  John,  in  Biography , M.  D,  born  at 
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Writtle  in  Effex,  in  1 503,  after  priding  through  the  ufua! 
fchool  education,  wa«  fentto  Emanuel  college  in  Cambiidge, 
where,  however,  he  c id  not  continue  a fuffirient  time  to  take 
his  degree  ; but  with  the  view  of  qualifying  himfelf  for  the 
practice  of  phyde,  he  quitted  England  to  vifit  the  principal 
fen  inaries  on  the  continent,  where,  at  that  time,  the  different 
branches  of  medicine  were  better  taught  than  in  i is  own 
country.  Ar  Padua  he  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  doddor 
in  medicine  ; but  engaging  early  :n  theological  difptites,  and 
thence  exci'ing  the  reientment  of  the  clergy,  ht  foon  found 
himfelf  involved  in  troubles,  from  which,  at  a late  period,  he 
fcarce  cfcapcd  with  his  life.  In  1624,  and  before  he  re- 
turned to  England,  he  publifhtd  at  Leyden,  “ Elenchus 
Religionis  Papildicse,  in  quo  probntur,  ueque  Apodoiicam, 
neque  Cathoiicam,  irno  neque  Romanam  effe,”  24to. ; and 
foon  alter  his  return,  “ Flagellum  Pontificis  tt  Epilcoporum 
Latiaiinus.”  Though  he  declared,  in  tire  preface  to  this 
work,  that  nothing  in  it  was  intended  to  afftdd  fuch  bifhops 
as  acknowledged  their  authority  from  kings  and  emperors, 
yet  our  Engdifh  prelates,  either  fufptddirig  • h ? t feme  things 
in  bis  book  were  levelled  at  them,  or  perhaps  not  enduring 
that  the  conduct  of  ecclefiadics  fhould  be  expofed  with  fuch 
freedom  by  a lay  writer,  and  fearing  if  he  was  fuffered  to 
go  on  the  fame  weapon  might  be  turned  againft  them,  he 
was  cited  by  chem  before  the  hi^h-comm'ffiorl  court,  fined 
ioool.  and  ftntenced  to  be  excommunicated,  to  be  debarred 
the  practice  of  phyfic,  to  have  his  books  burnt,  and  to  re- 
main in  prifon  until  he  made  a recantation.  After  being 
confined  two  years  in  the  Gatehoufe,  he  publiflied  “ Apolo- 
geticus  ad  Praefules  Anglicos  but  that  procuring  no  re- 
miffiou  of  his  fentence,  it  was  foon  followed  by  “ The  New 
Litany,”  in  which  he  taxed  the  bifhops  with  having  an  in- 
clination to  popery,  and  exclaimed  againft  the  feverity  and  in- 
juftice  of  the  lugh-commiffior.’s  proceedings  againft  him.  For 
publifhing  this  work,  he  was  fenteuced,  by  the  fame  court, 
to  pay  a fine  of  5OC0I.,  to  ftand  in  the  pillory  in  Palace-yard 
Weftminfter,  and  there  lofe  his  ears,  and  to  fnffer  perp  tual 
imprifenment  in  a remote  part  of  the  kingdom.  The  fame 
fentence  was,  about  the  fame  time,  in  1637,  Puffed  and  exe- 
cuted upon  Prynne  and  Burton.  Baftwick  was  conveyed 
to  Launcefton  caftle  in  Cornwall,  and  thence  removed  to 
St.  Mary's  caftle  in  the  idle  of  Scilly,  where  no  one  was  per- 
mitted to  vifit  him.  The  howfe  of  commons,  however,  in 
1640,  ordered  him.  as  well  as  the  others,  to  be  brought  to 
London,  whither  they  were  attended  by  vaft  multitudes  of 
people,  with  loud  acclamations  of  joy.  The  proceedings 
againft  them  were  voted  illegal,  and  they  were  ordered  t®  be 
remunerated  out  of  the  revenue  and  eftates  of  the  arclibifhop 
of  Canterbury,  and  the  other  lords  of  the  commiffion  who 
had  condemned  them.  Baftwick  was  alive  in  1648.  The 
time  of  his  death  is  not  known.  Gen.  Biog.  Didt. 

BASV1LLE,  in  Geography , a fea-port  town  in  the  ifland 
of  Martinico, 

BASZEU,  a river  of  European  Turkey,  which  runs  into 
the  Pruth,  near  Stephanowze,  itj  Moldavia. 

BAT.  in  Zoology.  See  Vespertilio. 

Bat,  Sea.  See  Sea  bat. 

Bat,  in  Commerce,  a fmall  bafe  fiiver  coin,  current  in  diver# 
parts  of  Germany  and  Swifferland,  at  different  prices. 

The  bat  or  fladermoufe,  at  Nuremburg,  is  equal  to  four 
croitzers ; at  Zurich,  to  —y  of  the  French  crown;  at  Bafil, 
Sch-ffbaufen,  &c.  to  pr;  and  at  Bern  and  Friburg  to  ^ 
of  the  fame  crown.  Tnefe  laid  are  called  fhort  bats. 

BATA,  in  Botany.  See  Musa. 

Bata,  in  Geography.  See  Batta. 

BATABANO,  a town  on  the  fouih  fide  of  the  ifland  of 
Cuba  in  the  Weft  Indies,  feated  near  a large  bay,  oppofite 

Pinos 
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Pinos  ifles,  and  about  miles  louth-weft  from  the  Ha* 
vannah. 

BATABLE  Land.  See  Battable. 

BA  I ACALO,  or  Batacolo  Bay,  in  Geography,  lies  on 
the  eaft  coaft  of  the  ifland  of  Ceylon,  in  N.  [at.  y°  55'. 
E.  long.  8i°  3'.  It  extends  to  the  fouth  between  the  main 
ifland  and  a narrow  track  of  land  on  the  eaft  fide  of  it.  and 
is  well  fheltered  from  moft  winds.  The  Port  town,  fo  called, 
is  on  the  weft  fide  of  this  bay,  or  gulf,  53  leagues  N.  E.  of 
Columbo.  The  bay  is  about  20  leagues  to  the  S.S.E.  of 
T rincomale.  Batacolo  is  a place  of  comparatively  (mail 
importance  ■ but  the  furrounding  country,  and  the  bold  oro- 
tefque  rocks  which  fkirt  its  ftiores,  have  defervediy  attrafted 
particular  attention. 

BA  i ACARANG  Point,  lies  on  the  eaft  coaft  of  the 
ifland  of  Sumatra. 

BATALHA.  a monafterv  in  Portugnefe  Eftremadura, 
about  60  miles  to  the  north  of  Lifbon,  founded  by  John  I. 
at  the  clofe  of  the  fourteenth  century,  in  confequence  of  the 
great  viftory  over  the  king  of  Cafiile.  and  reckoned  one  of 
the  moft  noble  monuments  of  what  is  called  the  Gothic 
ftyle  of  architecture.  It  has  been  particularly  deferibed  by 
Mr.  James  Murohy. 

BA  I AN,  a town  of  A fiatic  Turkey,  in  the  province  of 
Natolia,  20  miles  fouth  of  Kutaia. 

BA  FARDIFRE,  a place  in  a garden,  prepared  for 
the  planting  of  fruit  trees,  which  being  tranfplanted  thither 
from  the  nurfery,  are  to  be  placed  in  eifpaliers,  or  elfewhere, 
to  fupply  the  place  of  dead  trees. 

BATATAS,  in  Botany.  See  Convolvulus. 

Batatas.  See  Potato. 

Batatas,  in  Entomology . a fpecies  of  Acarus,  found  on 
the  potatoe  in  Surinam  and  fome  other  parts  of  South  Ame- 
rica. It  is  rather  rough  and  fanguuieous ; anterior  legs  as 
long  as  the  body.  Fabricius. 

BATA VI,  in  Ancient  Geography,  are  fuppofed  to  have 
been  originally  the  fame  people  with  the  Catti  or  Cattans, 
who  dwelt  beyond  the  Rhine  ; and  being  driven  from  their 
country  by  a domeftic  infurreCf ion,  they  fettled  at  the  ex- 
treme borders  of  Gaul,  in  an  ifland  c died  “ Infula  Bata- 
Vorum,”  formed  by  the  mouths  of  the  Rhine  and  the  ocean. 
According  to  this  defeription,  the  Batavians  poffe.Ted  South 
Holland,  part  of  the  country  of  Utrecht,  and  the  ifland  of 
Betaw  in  the  dukedom  of  Guelderland . The  early  hiftory 
of  the  Batavi  is  involved  in  confiderab  e obfeurity.  It  is 
certain,  however,  that  about  54  years  before  the  Chriftian 
sera  they  were  d’ilinguifhed  by  their  valour,  and  atcradled 
the  attention  of  Csefar,  who  formed  an  alliance  with  them. 
He  encouraged  them  to  ftrve  in  the  Roman  armies  ; and 
they  appear  to  have  fought  with  him  ag'ainft  Pompey  at 
Ph  arfaiia,  and  to  have  affilted  Au^iiltus  in  the  battle  of 
Afti  urn.  They  alfifted  Caefar  in  his  attacks  upon  the 
Gauls,  and  they  every  where  routed  and  difperfed  that  fero- 
cious and  warlike  people.  The  Batavian  cavalry  bore  the 
higheft  reputation,  and  the  infantry  fought  with  the  fame 
ordrr,  difoipline,  and  intrepidity  in  the  marfhes  and  waters 
as  upon  the  firm  land  ; and  even  the  Romans  dreaded  their 
refentment.  They  became  the  body  guard  of  the  emperors, 
who  repofed  equal  confidence  in  their  fidelity  and  courage; 
and  they  retained  this  honourable  truft  till  they  were  dif- 
mified  by  Gaiba,  though  with  tokens  of  favour  and  efteem. 
In  all  important  expeditions,  in  every  dangerous  enterprise, 
and  where  obftmateboldncfs  was  required,  the  Batavians  were 
fele&ed.  Th  ey  generally  compofed  the  forlorn  hope  of  the 
Roman  army,  (attained  the  firft  Shock  of  the  enemy,  and 
made  the  fir  it  attack  with  an  impe'uofity  peculiar  to  them- 
felves.  They  were  n.t  only  honoured  by  the  title  of  allies 
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to  the  empire,  but  diftinguiftied  by  the  appellation  of  the 
friends  and  brethren  of  the  Romans  ; which  denomination 
was  particularly  applicable  to  the  inhabitants  of  Betaw.  an 
ifland  formed  by  the  Rhine  and  Vahal  or  Waal.  Their 
government  feems  to  have  been  monarchical,  and  it  is  con- 
jeftured  that  C'audius  Civiiis  was  defeended  from  their 
kings.  But  though  the  Romans  indulged  them  in  an  ex- 
emption from  tributes  and  taxes,  it  was  not  confident  with 
the  views  they  had  adopted  of  univerfal  dominion  to  allow 
them  the  enjoyment  of  their  liberty.  They  built  towns, 
and  made  eftablifhments  in  their  territories  ; and  this  rude 
people,  flattered  by  the  luxury  ar.d  the  arr.ufernents  which 
they  introduced  among  them,  did  not  immediately  perceive 
the  dangerous  policy  which  direfted  them".  They  were 
foon,  however,  informed  of  the  treachery  of  their  allies,  by 
the  oppreflion  and  injnttice  which  they  began  to  exerciie. 
When  Viteliius  and  Otho  difputed  the  empire,  and  the 
German  nations  attempted  to  recover  their  liberty,  the  Ba- 
tavians followed  their  example.  Alarmed  for  the  intereft 
and  the  rights  of  their  nation,  Julius  Paulus  and  Claudius 
Civiiis  fet  themfelves  to  oppofe  the  practices  of  the  Romans, 
and  to  emancipate  themfelves  from  their  dominion.  But 
Fonteius  Capito,  the  Roman  commander,  confidering  them 
as  rebels,  made  himfelf  matter  of  their  perfons  ; and  having 
beheaded  the  former,  he  loaded  the  latter  with  chains,  and 
fent  him  to  Rome.  The  death  of  Nero,  however,  which 
happened  about  this  time,  delivered  Civiiis  from  the  danger 
which  threatened  him  ; and  the  weak  and  impolitic  Gaiba 
fuffered  him  to  return  to  his  country,  without  inquiring  into 
his  crime,  or  into  his  merit.  This  illuftrious  chief  then 
prepared  to  gratily  his  refentment,  and  to  recover  and  vin- 
dicate the  liberty  and  honour  of  his  nation.  He  called  an 
a {Terribly  of  Iris  community,  and  reprefenting  the  evils  of 
tyranny,  inculcated  a diidain  of  fubmiffion  and  fervitude. 
His  countrymen  iubmitted  themfelves  without  referve  to  his 
conduct;  and  uniting  with  the  Frifii  and  the  Coninefates, 
he  d dared  war  again!!  the  Romans.  Gaining  an  acceffion  of 
ftrer.gth  from  the  Tungrians,  who  deferted  the  Romans,  and 
from  fome  natives  of  Batavia,  who  ferved  as  rowers  in  the  Ro- 
man fleet, he  was  enabled  to  defeat  the  Romans  andput  themto 
flight.  He  was  afterwards  joined  by  eight  Batavian  cohorts, 
who  abandoned  Vitel'ius,  by  whofc  orders  they  were  march- 
ing to  Rome,  and  alfo  by  fome  other  German  tribes  ; and 
thus  a'ded  and  encouraged,  he  obtained  fome  further  fuc- 
cefs.  But  upon  the  arrival  of  Cerealis,  the  Roman  general, 
he  received  a total  overthrow,  and  was  at  length  obliged  to 
abandon  his  own  ifland,  whither  he  had  retreated,  to  retire 
beyond  the  Rhine,  and  to  fubmit  to  the  Romans.  A con- 
ference taking  place  between  Cerealis  and  Civiiis,  the  iffue 
of  it  was  an  entire  fubmiffion  on  one  fide,  and  an  unreferved 
pardon  on  the  other.  The  Batavians  remained  in  the  fame 
condition  in  which  they  were  before  the  war  broke  out ; 
that  is,  exempt  from  all  tributts,  and  only  obliged  to  fupply 
the  Romans  with  troops  when  required.  We  know  little 
more  of  the  ancient  hiftory  of  the  Batavians  than  that  the 
fierce  and  warlike  ipirit  of  the  people  obliged  the  Romans 
to  maintain  ftreng  garrifons  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine; 
that  they  revolted  againft  Conftantine  ; that  they  performed 
fignal  fervices  to  Theudofius  in  Britain  : and  that,  with  the 
reft  of  the  empire,  they  fell  under  the  power  of  the  Franks; 
and  were  governed  by  Charlemagne,  and  his  defeendants, 
until,  upon  the  decline  of  that  houfe,  the  great  lords  and 
officers  of.  the  crown,  taking  advantage  of  the  weaknefs  of 
the  reigning  princes,  rendered  their  governments  hereditary 
in  their  families.  From  the  Batavi,  the  feven  united  pro- 
vinces derived  the  name  of  Batavia,  which  fince  the  French 
revolution  has  been  recognized  in  the  appellation  of  the 
5 F z ' Bataviaa 
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Batavian  republic.  CasT.  Com.  1.  vii.  Tacit.  Hid.  1.  v.  l.vii. 
Sueton.  in  Galb. 

BATAVIA  Castra,  a citadel  of  Vindelicia,  fo  called 
from  the  cohors  Batavia,  in  garrifoii  under  the  commander 
in  Riiastia  ; now  Passau,  fituated  in  Bavaria,  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Danube,  Inn,  and  Ills. 

Batavia,  in  Geography , the  celebrated  capital  of  the 
Dutch  poffeffions  in  the  Daft  Indies,  and  denominated  the 
“ Queen  or  the  Eaft,”  on  account  of  the  beauty  of  its  build- 
ing, and  its  immenfe  trade,  is  a fea-port  town  on  the  north 
coall  of  the  ifiand  of  java,  fituated  very  near  the  fea,  on  a 
fertile  plain,  bearing  evident  marks  of  having  been  left- or 
thrown  up  by  the  fea,  in  the  kingdom  of  Jaccatra,  upon 
the  river  of  that  name,  which,  running  through  the  middle 
of  the  town,  divides  it  into  two  parts.  To  the  north  of  the 
city  is  the  fea-lhore  ; behind  it  to  the  fouth,  the  land  riles 
with  a gentle,  and  fcarcely  perceptible,  acclivity  towards  the 
mcuitains,  which  he  15  or  16  Dutch  miles,  or  leagues,  in- 
land ; one  of  which,  as  beinsr  very  high,  bears  the  name  of 
the  Blue  mountain.  This  city  was  founded  in  .1619  by  the 
governor-general,  John  Peterlon  Koen,  who  captured  and 
deflroyed  the  town  of  Jaccatra,  near  the  fpot  where  the 
former  town  was  fituated  ; and  he  gave  it  the  name  of  Ba- 
tavia, though  it  is  Paid  he  much  wilhed  to  have  called  it 
*£  New  Horn,”  from  the  place  of  his  nativity,  “ Plorn,”  in 
North  Holland.  Although  it  was  then  an  inconfiderable 
place,  with  regard  both  to  itrength  and  beauty,  he  declared  it 
the  capital  of  the  Dutch  fettlements  in  India ; and  his  choice 
of  the  fituation  was  fo  juft,  and  his  plan  fo  well  contrived,  that 
it  rofe  with  unparalled  rapidity  to  that  degree  of  magnificence 
andfimportance  which  has  rendered  it  both  the  admiration 
and  terror  of  all  the  more  eaftern  nations  of  India.  It  ftiil 
retains  a very  confiderable  rank  and  influence  ; although,  for 
the  laft  50  years,  it  has  much  declined  both  as  to  opulence 
and  population.  The  form  of  the  citv  is  an  oblong  fquare, 
jj-  of  a mile  long,  and  \ a mile  broad,  interfered  by  the  river 
already  mentioned,  which  runs  from  north  to  fouth,  and  is 
croffed  by  three  bridges.  The  breadth  of  the  river,  within 
the  city,  is  about  160  or  180  feet;  and  palling  the  caille 
and  admiralty  wharf,  it  difeharges  itfelf  into  the  fea.  On 
both  fides  of  its  mouth  are  long  piers  of  wood  and  brick- 
work, about  3,800  feet  long,  taken  from  the  moat  of  the 
city  : between  which,  on  the  weft  fide,  the  veffcls  belonging 
to  the  free  merchants  are  laid  up  and  repaired  ; but  along 
the  caft  fide,  the  paffage  lies  open  for  the  lighters,  which 
go  into  and  out  of  the  city  with  the  cargoes  of  the  fhips. 
Oppofite  to  the  outward  point  of  the  eaftern  pier  is  a horn- 
work,  commonly  called  the  “ Water-fort,”  conllrudled  of  a 
kind  of  coral  rock,  and  having,  mounted  or  difmounted, 
fourteen  guns,  and  two  howitzers.  It  confifts  of  a 
parapet,  retained  by  a wall  ; but  the  parapet  has  been 
much  negledled,  and  the  wall  is  nearly  dellroyed  by  the 
conftant  working  of  the  fea.  This  fort  is  prote&ed  on  the 
land  fide  by  a noxious  fwamp,  and  towards  the  fea,  on  the 
north-weft,  by  extenftve  flats,  over  which  even  boats  cannot 
pafs.  The  only  good  approach  is  that  by  the  channel,  which 
it  fees  and  defends.  On  the  weft  fhore,  about  a quarter  of  a 
mile  from  the  water  fort,  is  a battery,  mounting  feven  guns, 
bearing  down  the  river;  and  oppofite  to  this  is  a battery  of 
fix  guns,  facing  the  river,  and  two  to  the  eaftward.  Each 
divilion  of  the  city  on  either  fide  of  the  river  has  two  canals, 
running  parallel  with  the  long. ft  fides,  and  interfefted  at 
right  angles  by  croft-canals.  Thefe  canals  join  the  great 
canal,  or  river,  at  the  dillance  of  half  a mile  from  the  en- 
trance ; and  below  their  junction  is  laid  a boom  of  wood, 
armed  with  iron  fpikes.  The  city  is  encompaffid  by  a 
wall  of  coral  rock,  ftrving  as  a facing  to  the  rampart  behind 


it  ; and  alfo  by  a moat,  having  feveral  flirces,  into  which 
water  is  conveyed  from  the  river.  Sir  George  Staunton 
fays,  that  a part  of  the  town-wall  is  built  ol  lava,  which  is 
of  a dark  blue  colour,  and  of  a very  hard  denfe  texture, 
"emitting  a metallic  found,  and  very  much  refembling  fome 
of  the  lava  of  Vefuvius.  It  is  brought  from  the  mountains 
in  the  centre  ol  Java,  where  a crater  is  ftiil  broking.  The 
rampart  is  defended  by  twenty  or  twenty -one  bailions,  which, 
as  well  as  the  wall,  are  in  a ruinous  ftate.  Small  projections, 
of  various  forms,  are  conllrudled  at  intervals  of  about  330 
feet,  each  of  which  generally  mounted  three  guns.  At  Ihort 
diftances  from  the  town,  three  or  four  fmall  liar-forts  of 
earth  are  eretled  in  particular  pafles,  probably  for  dtfcce 
again!!  the  inhabitants  of  the  ifland.  The  cattle  or  citadel 
of  Batavia,  which  was  formerly  on  the  fta-fide,  is  now,  by 
the  continual  increafe  of  the  mud-banks  before  it,  diilant 
from  the  fea  more  than  rco  roods,  and  is  feated  on  the  eaft 
bank  of  the  river.  It  covers  about  200  roods  of  ground, 
and  is  a regular  fquare  fortrefs,  built  of  coral  rock  brought 
from  fome  of  the  adjacent  ifiands,  compofed  of  that  material. 
It  las  neither  ravelins  nor  outworks.  Two  guns  are 
mounted  on  each  flank,  and  two,  orfometirr.es  three,  on  each 
face:  neither  “ en  barbette,”  nor  “ en  embrafure;”  but 
in  a fituation  between  both,  having  the  difadvantages  of  both 
without  the  advantages  of  either.  The  wall  is  of  mafonry, 
about  24  feet  high.  It  has  no  ditch,  but  a canal  encompaffes 
it  at  fome  dillance.  It  lias  no  cordon  ; and  the  length  of  the 
exterior  fide  of  the  work  is  about  7 00  feet.  Between  the 
moat  and  the  buildings  within  the  fort,  on  the  fouth  lide,  is 
a large  area  or  eiplanade.  In  the  centre  of  the  buildings 
that  look  towards  the  city,  is  a great  gate,  and  then  a broad 
p;ffage,  with  warehoufes  on  each  fide,  leading  to  another 
tfplanade,  on  the  north  fide,  enclofed  between  the  ramparts 
and  the  buildings,  which  are  appropriated  to  the  ufe  of  the 
company.  The  government  houfe,  which  forms  the  left 
wing  of  the  buildings  looking  to  the  fouth,  is  provided  with 
numerous  and  convenient  apartments,  but  uninhabited.  Ia 
it  is  a large  hall,  in  which  the  council  of  India  generally 
affembie  twice  a week.  Near  this  is  a little  church  or 
chapel,  called  the  caille  church  ; and  at  a fmall  dillance  is  a 
corps-de-garde,  where  a party  of  dragoons  always  mount 
guard.  Over  the  callle-bridge  is  a fpacious  plain  or  fquare, 
planted  with  tamarind  trees,  which  afford  an  agreeable  (hade; 
and  the  entrance,  into  it  from  the  city  is  over  a bridge  and 
through  a large  {lately  gate,  mounted  with  a lofty  cupola, 
from  which  arifes  an  oftagon  turret  with  a large  clock,  the 
only  public  one  at  Batavia.  On  the  left  fide  of  the  gate  is 
a large  building,  ferving  as  a corps-de-garde,  having  in  front 
along  gallery,  relling  upon  a row  of  pillars;  where  is  ufually 
polled  a captain’s  guard  of  grenadiers.  On  the  well  fide  of 
the  fquare  Hand  the  company’s  artillery-houfe,  and  the  dif- 
penfary  or  provifion-magazine,  both  of  which  extend  to  the 
fide  of  the  river,  fo  that  the  goods  are  taken  in  and  out  of 
the  lighters  with  the  greatefl  eafe.  On  the  oppofite  fide 
is  tbe  iron-magazine,  and  the  grafs-plat  or  place  of  execu- 
tion, which  is  an  artificial  fquare  eminence,  upon  which  are  a 
gallows  and  fome  polls;  and  behind  it  is  a fmall  building, 
with  windows,  opening  towards  the  place  of  execution, 
where  the  counfellors  of  jullice  may  behold  the  completion 
of  their  lentences.  Upon  the  plain  are  arranged  pieces  of 
iron  and  brafs  artillery,  and  other  warlike  implements. 

Batavia  has  five  gates;  and  near  to  that  on  the  north  fide, 
to  the  weft  of  the  river,  is  the  admiralty  wharf;  and  near 
this,  the  warehoufes  for  naval  ftores,  and  the  workfhops  of 
the  carpenters,  coopers,  fail  makers,  and  fmithc,  with  other 
offices  and  houfes  that  relate  to  the  {flipping.  In  the  fouth-eaft 
coiner  of  the  city,  clofe  to  the  ramparts,  lies  the  workmen’s 
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quarter,  called  rt  Ambagtfk  wartier,”  in  which  all  the  work- 
men aid  labourers  employed  by  the  company  relile.  B:- 
fides  a greaf  nutnb-r  of  E iropeans,  there  are  more  than  a 
thouf-ind  flaves  who  belong  to  this  quarter. 

Betides  the  public  buildings  already  mentioned,  Batavia 
has  a town-hall,  which  is  well  Cituated  ; two  large  and  con- 
venient hofpitals,  and  feveral  churches  ; three  of  which, 
within  the  city,  are  appropriated  to  the  reformed  religion, 
in  which  ftrvice  is  performed  in  the  Dutch',  Portuguefe,  and 
Malay  languages;  and  one  without  the  gates,  called  the 
outer  Portuguefe  church.  There  is  alio  a Lutheran  church 
not  far  from  the  caftie,  provided  with  a fine  organ  and  a 
very  handfome  pulp't.  Tnefe  churches  are  {applied  every 
Sunday  by  twelve  clergymen  of  the  reformed  religion,  and 
three  Lutheran  rr.inifters.  One  of  thefe  clergymen  is  de- 
puted, once  every  year,  or  fometimes  only  once  in  two  years, 
upon  a vifitation  to  the  company’s  poffeffions  on  the  weft 
coaft  of  Sumatra  ; and  to  the  individuals  thus  employed,  the 
vifitation  is  rendered  lucrative  by  the  merchandife  which  they 
take  with  them  for  fale.  The  Chinefe  have  alio  feveral 
temples,  which  are  tolerated  by  government : but  the  ex- 
ercil'e  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  is  obftinately  pro- 
hibited. 

In  the  diftridds  round  Batavia,  immediately  fubje£l  to  the 
Di  itch,  it  is  calculated,  fays  Sir  George  Staunton,  that  near 
50,000  Javanefe  families  are  f ttled,  containing  upon  an 
average  fix  perfons  to  a family,  or  300,000  perlons  in  the 
whole.  The  city  of  Batavia,  including  the  fuburbs,  contains 
near  8000  houfes.  Valentyn  (cited  m the  Mod.  Un.  Hilt.) 
Bates  the  number  of  houfes  in  the  city  and  ftiburbs  814,770. 
Huyfers,  a more  recent  Dutch  writer,  who  was  longrcfident 
at  Batavia,  and  who  pnblifhed  his  account  in  1778,  ellimates 
the  number  of  houfes  in  Batavia  at  3,700;  but  he  does  not 
f-iy  whether  he  included  the  ftiburbs.  The  number  and 
cefcription  of  inhabitants  in  1778,  according  to  this  writer, 
vvrre  as  follows : viz.  468  European  burghers,  native 

Ciiriftians,  4,873  Mardykcrs  or  manumitted  flaves  of  all 
nations,  23,309  Chinefe,  289  Amboynefe,  27S  Bandamefe, 
966  Moors,  254  Gentoos,  1,852  Malays,  324  Boutanners, 
1,983  MacafTers,  3,707  Bouginefe,  104  Timorefe,  1S9 
Man  J.harele,  85  Sumbauwers,  1 3.073  Balirrs,  33,408 Javans, 
and  20,072  flaves;  making  in  all  110,816,  cxcluliveiy  of 
women  and  children,  and  of  the  company’s  lervants. 
The  company’s  eltablifh  ment  confided,  in  177 6 — 1777,  of 
613  perfons  in  civil,  and  35  in  ecclefiaftical  employments, 
99  furgeons  and  affidants,  125  belonging  to  the  artillery, 
875  leamen  and  mariners,  1,571  foidiers,  and  903  me- 
chanics; in  all,  4,221  Europeans,  befides  703  natives  in  their 
fervice. 

The  houfes  at  Batavia,  belonging  to  the  Dutch,  are  well 
built,  chiefly  of  brick,  cican  and  fpacious,  and  their  con- 
ftrudlion  is,  for  the  m dt  part,  well  adapted  to  the  climate. 
The  doors  and  windows  are  wide  and  lofty;  the  ground- 
floors  are  covered  with  flags  of  marble,  which  being  iprink- 
L-d  frequently  with  water,  give  a pleafant  cooinds  to  the 
apartment ; but  wnen  Sir  George  Staunton  vifited  the  place, 
a conliderable  proportion  of  the  houfes  was  unteiianted ; a 
circumftance  which  indicated  a declining  fettlement.  The 
houfes  of  the  Chinefe  are  low,  and  crammed  with  peopl-. 
Mod  of  them  dwell  in  the  fouthern  and  wellern  fuburbs, 
which  are  called  the  Chinefe  *•  Campon.”  Before  the 
revolt  of  the  year  1740,  they  bad  the  bed  quarter  of  the 
city  allotted  th.-m,  to  trie  wed  of  the  great  river ; but  when 
in  that  commotion  all  their  houfes  were  burnt  to  the  ground, 
the  whole  quarter  was  converted  into  a “ paffar,”  or  market, 
where  at  prelent  ail  kinds  of  provisions  are  daily  expofed  to 
Lie.  Before  the  perpetration  of  this  maffacre,  feveral  thou-. 


fand  Chinefe  adventurers  reforted  to  Batavia,  allured  by  the 
profperity  of  their  countrymen  already  fettled  there.  The 
number  of  thefe  colonids,  together  with  the  robberies  and 
murders  committed  by  them,  excited  a conliderable  degree 
of  apprehenlion  ; which  induced  Van  Imhof,  who  was  at 
that  time  a member  of  the  council,  to  propofe,  that  thofe 
who  could  not  prove  that  they  were  gaining  an  honed  liveli- 
hood. fhouldbe  fei/.ed  and  tranfported  to  Ceylon,  and  there 
employed  in  mining  and  other  labour  fv>r  the  fervice  of  the 
company.  The  execution  of  this  order  produced  a tumult 
and  an  infurredtion  ; and  thoufands  of  the  Chinefe  retired 
from  the  city,  and  colledfing  a Strong  force,  ravaged  the 
country  and  affaulted  the  capital.  Ttie  civil  and  military 
inhabitants  united  in  repelling  them.  But  a tire  taking 
place  foon  after  among  the  Chinefe  buildings  in  the  city, 
feveral  of  the  owners  were  accufed  of  oppoiing  with  arms 
the  extinguishment  of  it,  with  a view,  as  it  was  faid,  of 
allowing  the  conflagration  to  fpread  through  the  whole 
town,  that  in  the  moment  of  confuiion  they  might  aflaffinate 
the  Europeans,  and  become  matters  of  the  place.  The 
alarm  was  fuch,  that  the  Dutch  government  gave  inftant 
orders  to  put  ail  the  Chinefe  heads  of  families  to  death;  and 
the  faiior-s  from  the  veiTcls  in  the  road  were  brought 
afhore,  and  induced,  for  the  fake  of  plunder,  to  fhare  in  ex- 
ecuting the  bloody  edidl.  All  theChincfe,  without  ditlinilion, 
men,  women,  and  children,  were  put  to  the  fword  ; and 
the  innocent  and  guilty  were  indiferiminately  exterminated. 
Whence  this  barbarous  order  ifiued  has  been  a fubjedl  of 
unfatisfadlory  inveftigation.  The  governor  general,  Valke- 
nicr,  and  his  brother  in-law  Heivetius,  were  accuf-d  by  the 
public  voice,  of  directing  the  maffacre;  but  their  guilt  was 
never  proved.  The  deed  itfelf  was  condemned  by  the 
direflors  of  the  company  of  Holland  ; and  much  apprehen- 
fion  being  entertained  that  the  fait,  would  excite  the  indig- 
nation of  the  emperor  of  China,  deputies  were  fent  to, 
him  in  the  following  year,  to  apologife  for  the  meafure  on 
account  of  the  neceffity  of  the  cafe.  Thefe  deputies  were 
agreeably  furprifed  to  find  that  the  emoeror  calmly  an- 
fwered,  that  “ he  was  little  foiicitous  for  the  fate  of  un- 
worthy fubjedts,  who,  in  the  purfuit  of  lucre,  had  quitted 
the  country,  and  abandoned  the  tombs  of  their  ancettors.” 
The  Chinefe,  however,  are  faid  to  be  now  as  numerous  as 
ever  in  and  about  Batavia  ; and  it  is  acknowledged  by  the 
Dutch,  that  the  fettlement  could  fcarcely  fubfilt  without 
their  induilry  and  ingenuity.  The  quarter  of  the  fuburbs 
which  they  occupy  is  crowded  with  (hops  containing  ail 
kinds  of  goods:  thofe  of  their  own  manufacture,  and  fuch 
as  they  receive  annually  from  China,  or  purchale  from  tile 
European  importations.  The  number  of  Cninefe,  who 
live  both  within  and  without  the  walls  of  the  city,  cannot 
be  precifely  determined;  but  it  mull  be  very  conliderable, 
as  the  company  receives  a poll  tax  from  them  of  more  than 
40,000  rix  dollars.  Every  Chinefe  who  has  a profettion  is 
obliged  to  pay  a monthly  poll-tax  of  half  a duccatoon,  or 
3s.  Iteriing;  but  women,  children,  and  thofe  who  have 
no  trade,  are  exempted  from  this  tax.  They  are  under  a 
chief  of  their  own  nation,  called  the  Chinefe  captain,  who 
lives  within  the  walls;  and  has  under  him  fix  lieutenants  in 
different  diftrifts.  A flag  is  hoilted  at  his  door  on  the  hrit 
or  fecond  day  in  every  month,  and  the  Chinefe  that  are 
liable  to  the  tax  are  then  obliged  to  repair  to  him  lor  the 
payment  of  it.  Each  houfe  in  Batavia  pays  annually  an 
affeffnent  or  half  a month’s  rent,  which  is  expended  in 
digging  and  cleanfing  the  canals,  and  in  repairing  the  town- 
hall  and  ocher  buildings  belonging  to  the  city.  Tile 
churches  are  repaired  ut  of  the  duties  levied  upon  funerals. 
At  Batavic.  3 bank  of  circulation  has  been  eitabliihed-  for 
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fome  years,  which  bank  is  united  with  the  Lombard  or  bank 
for  lending  money  on  pledges.  This  bank  is  under  the 
administration  of  a director;  (.vho  is  generally  a courfellor  of 
India),  two  commiffaries,  a cafhier,  and  a book-keeper.  Its 
capital  is  computed  to  amount  to  between  two  and  three 
millions  of  rix-dollars,  or  between  435,0001.  and  650,000b 
ilerling. 

The  ftiburb3  of  Batavia  are  remarkable  on  account  of 
their  conlidtrable  extent,  uncommon  pleafawtnefs,  and  great 
populat'on.  They  are  inhabited  by  Indians  of  various  na- 
tions, and  by  fome  Europeans  ; but  the  quarter  of  the  Chinefe 
is  the  moft  populous,  and  feems  ol  itfelf  a city.  None  of 
the  ftreets  of  Batavia  are  pavecj ; but  along  the  iides  of 
them  near  the  houfes  are  (lone  foot-paths,  about  three  or 
four  feet  broad.  The  llreets  and  canals  are  planted  on  each 
fide  with  large  trees,  generally  the  “ onophyllum  cato- 
phyllon,”  and  “ calaba,”  the  “ canarium  commune,”  and 
others  of  a fcarcer  fort.  The  Dutch,  who  are  fo  fond  of 
gardens  in  Holland,  have  indulged  that  talle  to  a great  ex- 
tent at  their  houfi-s  in  the  environs  of  Batavia,  which  are 
every  where  interfperfed  with  rivulets,  by  which  the  circum- 
jacent rice  plantations  are  inundated,  and  fertilized  in  the 
proper  feafon.  The  country,  though  it  be  a fenny  diftiict, 
of  which  a gentleman  upon  the  fpot  ufed  the  ftrong  expref- 
fioii,  “ that  the  air  was  peililential,  and  the  water  poifonous,” 
is  neverthdefa  every  where  fo  verdant,  gay,  and  fertile,  in- 
terfperfed  with  fuch  magnificent  houfes,  gardens,  avenues, 
canals,  and  drawbridges,  and  fo  formed  in  every  refpedl  to 
pleafe,  if  health  could  be  preferved  in  it,  that  a youth  juft 
coming  from  fea,  and  enraptured  with  the  beauty  of  every 
objeft  he  faw  around  him,  but  mindful  of  the  danger  to 
which  life  was  expofed,  could  not  help  exclaiming,  “ What 
an  excellent  habitation  would  it  be  for  immortals!”  There 
are  five  principal  roads  which  lead  from  the  city  towards 
the  country,  and  they  are  all  planted  with  high  and  fhady 
trees,  and  adorned  with  handfome  houfes  and  pleafant 
gardens. 

As  to  the  habits  and  mode  of  living  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Batavia,  they  very  much  depend  on  the  views  and  difpofi- 
tions  with  which  they  refort  hither,  on  the  fituation  which 
they  occupy,  and  on  the  qualities  of  the  climate.  The  na- 
tive Javanefe  are  in  general  too  remote  from  civilization  to 
have  any  wants  that  are  not  eafily  fatisfied,  in  a warm  and 
fertile  climate.  No  attempt  is  made  to  enflave  their  perfons; 
and  they  find  the  government  of  the  Dutch  lefs  vexatious 
than  that  of  others  who  divide  fome  fhare  of  the  fovereignty 
of  the  ifland  wish  them.  As  for  the  Chinefe,  who  are  con- 
ftantly  reforting  hither  from  China  in  the  veffels  called 
“junks,”  their  views  are  fimilar  to  thofe  which  influence 
the  natives  of  Holland,  and  they  are  alike  actuated  by  the 
defire  of  accumulating  wealth  in  a foreign  land;  both  the 
one  and  the  other  were  trained  in  their  own  country  to 
habits  ofinduftry;  but  upon  their  arrival  in  Batavia,  they  are 
placed  in  different  circumttances,  and  acquire  different  man- 
ners. The  Chinefe,  having  no  profpedl  of  advancement  by 
favour  and  intereft,  apply  with  diligence  to  the  occupation 
that  is  afiigned  them,  and  by  exertion  and  economy  meliorate 
their  condition,  without  being  able  to  gratify  their  ambition 
by  the  attainment  of  any  public  offices.  In  the  city,  they 
become  retailers,  clerks,  and  agents ; and  in  the  country, 
they  are  farmers,  and  the  principal  cultivators  of  the  fugar- 
cane.  Thus  they  at  length  acquire  fortunes,  which  they 
value  by  the  time  and  labour  required  to  earn  them;  and 
this  gradual  acquifition  makes  no  change  in  their  difpoiition 
or  mode  of  life;  their  induftry  is  not  diminiffied,  nor  is  their 
health  impaired.  The  Dutch,  on  the  contrary,  who  are 
fent  out  by  the  company  to  adminifter  their  affairs  in  Alia, 


become  foon  fen  Able  that  they  have  the  power,  wealth,  and 
poffeffions  of  the  country  at  their  difpofal.  Thofe  who 
furvive  the  depredations  of  the  climate,  mount  by  a quick 
gradation  to  offices,  lucrative  but  not  laborious.  Their  in- 
fluence likewife  enables  them  to  fpeculate  in  trade  with  great 
advantage.  The  drudgery  of  bufinefs  is  readily  undertaken 
by  the  Chinefe,  who,  like  the  native  Banians  and  Debafhes 
in  Calcutta  and  Madras,  are  employed  as  fubordinate  inftru- 
ments;  while  their  principals  find  it  difficult,  under  fuch  new 
circumflances,  to  retain  their  former  habits,  or  to  refill  a 
propenfity  to  indolence  and  voluptuoufnefs,  though  often 
attended  with  the  facrificeof  health,  if  not  of  life.  Convivial 
pleafures,  among  others,  are  frequently  purfued  to  excefs. 
“ The  Chinefe,”  fays  Stavorinus,  “ are  like  the  Jews  in 
Europe,  very  cunning  in  trade,  both  in  the  largelt  dealings, 
and  in  the  moll  trifling  pedlary.  They  are  fo  defirous  of 
money,  that  a Chinefe  will  run  three  times  frdm  one  end  of 
the  city  to  the  other,  if  he  has  the  profpefl  of  gaining  a 
Angle  penny.”  He  adds;  “ in  doing  bufinefs  with  them, 
the  greateft  care  mud  be  taken  to  avoid  being  cheated.” 
In  tlature  they  are  rather  ffiort  than  tall,  and  in  colour  not 
fo  brown  as  the  Javanele.  Their  heads  are  fhaved  all  round, 
except  a bunch  of  hair  on  the  middle  of  the  crown,  which 
is  twilled  with  a ribbon  that  hangs  down  the  back.  Their 
drefs  confitls  of  a long  robe  of  nankeen  or  thm  filk,  with 
wide  fleeves,  and  under  it  they  wear  drawers  of  the  fame, 
which  cover  the  legs.  In  their  houfes  they  hang  up  in 
certain  niches,  images  of  their  “ jooftjes”  or  idols,  painted 
on  Chinefe  paper,  before  which  they  burn  lamps  andincenfe. 
This  joodjethey  conli  ier  as  an  evil  fpirit,  and  therefore  they 
continually  fupplicate  him  not  to  do  them  any  harm.  In 
their  adorations,  they  prnilrate  themfilves  before  him,  and 
exprels  their  reverence  by  linking  their  heads  continually 
againd  the  ground.  They  likewife  confult  their  idol  by  a 
peculiar  rn°de  of  divination,  when  they  engage  in  any  im- 
portant undertaking.  Notwithstanding  this  fuperllition,  the 
Chinefe  are  accufed  of  gratifying  their  lulls,  by  the  moft 
deteftable  violations  of  the  law  of  nature.  Their  tombs  are 
magnificent  and  coltly ; and  great  numbers  of  them  are  to  be 
feen  about  half  an  hour’s  walk  from  Batavia,  on  the  road  to 
Jaccatra.  When  a Chinefe  of  any  note  die3,  his  death  is 
formally  announced  to  all  the  brandies  of  the  family.  The 
body  is  walked,  perfumed,  and  drilled  in  the  bell  apparel  of 
the  dcceafed.  The  corpfe  is  then  feated  in  a chair;  and  his 
wives,  children,  and  relations,  fall  down  before  it  and  weep. 
On  the  third  day  it  is  put  into  a coffin,  and  placed  in  one  of 
the  bed  apartments,  hung  with  white’  linen,  the  colour  ap- 
propriated by  them  to  mourning.  In  the  middle  of  the 
apartment  is  eredled  an  altar,  on  which  is  placed  the 
portrait  of  the  deceafea,  with  incenfe  burning  near  it.  On 
one  fide  of  the  coffin  (land  the  fons,  drelfed  in  white  coarfe 
linen  exhibiting  every  fign  of  forrow;  while  the  mother  and 
female  relations  are  heard  lamenting  behind  a curtain.  On 
the  day  of  burial,  the  whole  family  affimblcs,.and  the  corpfe 
is  carried  to  the  grave  with  much  folcmn  pomp.  Images 
of  men  and  women,  relations  of  the  family  (in  the  manner  of 
the  ancient  Romans),  and  even  of  animals,  together  with 
wax  tapers  and  incenfories,  are  carried  fihl  in  the  proceffion. 
Then  follow  the  priefts  with  mulical  inftruments;  and  after 
them  the  corpfe  upon  a bier,  attended  by  the  fons  of  the 
deceafed,  clothed  in  white,  and  leaning  upon  crutches,  as  if 
difabled  by  grief  from  fupporting  themfelves.  The  female 
relations  are  carried  in  chairs,  hung  with  curtains  of  white 
filk,  that  conceal  them  from  view;  but  their  lamentations 
are  diilinclly  heard;  and  other  women  are  hired,  who  are 
trained  to  utter  ffirieks  ftill  louder  and  more  piercing.  Pre- 
vioufly  to  the  funeral,  a table  with  fruits  and  other  eatables 
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is  laid  before  the  corpfe,  and  wax  figures  of  fervants  placed 
on  each  fide  as  attendants  upon  it.  The  Chinefe  vifit  the 
graves  of  their  ancedors  from  time  to  time,  itrewing  them 
with  odoriferous  flowers  ; and  when  they  depart,  they  leave 
a few  fmall  pieces  of  filk  or  linen  before  the  entrance,  and 
fometimes  boiled  rice  or  other  victuals  which  are  fpeedily 
made  away  with  at  night. 

The  mode  of  living-  praftifed  by  the  Europeans,  either 
from  Holland  or  any  other  nation,  that  refide  at  Batavia,  is 
very  nearly  the  fame.  In  the  morn-ng  at  five  o’clock,  or 
when  the  day  breaks,  they'  rife  ; and  the  table  is  fpread  at 
an  early  hour.  Befides  tea,  coffee,  ar.d  chocolate,  fiih  and 
flefh  are  ferved  for  breakfalt  ; and  when  this  is  finifhed, 
Madeira,  claret,  gin,  Dutch  fmall  beer,  and  Englifh  porter, 
are  laid  out  in  the  portico  before  the  door  of  the  great  hall, 
and  pipes  and  tobacco  are  prefented  to  every  gued,  with  a 
bright  brafs  jar  fur  a fpitting-difh.  Thole  who  have  bufi- 
refs  appear  at  their  proper  Rations  at  eight  o’clock,  and  re- 
main employed  till  between  the  hours  ot  eleven  and  twelve. 
Their  dinner  hour  is  one  o’clock  ; bnt  immediately  before 
dinner,  two  men  flaves  go  round  with  Madeira  wine,  of 
which  each  takes  a large  glals.  Then  follow  three  female 
flaves,  one  with  afilverjar,  containing  plain  or  rofe  water 
for  waffling  ; a fecond  with  a filver  bafon  and  low  cover  of 
the  fame  metal,  pierced  with  holes,  to  receive  the  water  after 
it  has  been  uftd  ; and  the  third  with  towels  for  wiping  the 
hands.  During  dinner,  a band  of  mufic  plays  at  a little 
Bidance.  The  muficians  are  all  flaves  who  have  been  in- 
ftrufted  for  th'S  purpofe.  A confiderable  number  of  female 
flaves  attend  at  table,  which  is  covered  with  many  difhes. 
D inner  is  immediately  fallowed  by  coffee.  After  drinking 
coffee,  each  perfon  retires  to  a bed,  confifting  of  a mattrais, 
bolder,  pillow's,  and  chintz  counterpane,  but  no  flieets  ; and 
puts  on  his  night-drefs,  a muflin  cap,  and  loofe  long  cotton 
gown.  A bachelor  is  attended  by  a female  flave,  who  fans 
him  while  he  fleeps.  About  fix  they  rife,  drefs,  fleep,  drink 
tea,  take  an  airing  in  their  carriages,  and  form  parties  for  the 
evening.  The  morning  meetings  are  compofed  generally  of 
men,  as  the  ladies  feldom  choofe  to  appear  tiil  evening. 
“ Married  men,”  fays  Stavorinus,  “ feldom  give  themfelves 
much  concern  about  their  wives,  nor  fhew  them  much  regard. 
They  feldom  converfc  with  them,  at  lead:  on  ufeful  fubjedls, 
and  fuch  as  concern  fociety,  with  which  of  courfe  they  are 
little  acquainted.  Few  of  thefe  ladies  are  natives  of  Europe, 
but  many  are  defcended  from  Dutch  fettlers  here  ; and  they 
are  educated  with  fome  care.  The  features  and  outlines  of 
their  faces  are  European ; but  the  complexion,  character, 
and  mode  of  life,  approach  more  to  thofe  of  the  native  inha- 
bitants of  Java.  A pale  languor  overfpreads  the  counte- 
nance. In  their  own  heufes,  they  drefs  like  their  flaves, 
with  a long  red  chequered  cotton  gown  defcending  to  the 
ankles,  with  large  wide  fleeves.  They  wear  no  head-drefs, 
but  plait  their  hair,  and  fallen  it  with  a filver  bodkin  on 
the  top  of  the  head.  The  colour  of  their  hair  is  almoft 
univerfally  black  ; they  anoint  it  with  the  oil  of  the  cocoa- 
nut,  and  adorn  it  with  chaplets  of  flow'ers.  When  they  go 
abroad,  and  particulatly  to  their  evening  parties,  they  drefs 
magnificently  in  gold  and  filver  fpangled  muflin  robes,  with 
a profufion  of  jewels  in  their  hair,  which  is  worn  without 
powder.  They  never  attempt  to  mould  or  regulate  their 
fhape  by  any  foreign  idea  of  elegance,  or  any  dandard  of 
fafliion  ; and,  therefore,  exhibit  a ftriking  contrail  to  the 
D utch  ladies.  Every  native  lady  is  conllantly  attended  by  a 
female  flave,  who  fits  at  the  feet  of  her  midrcfs  on  the  floor, 
holding  her  gold  or  filver  box,  the  compartments  of  which 
contain  areca-nut,  cardamom  feeds,  pepper,  tobacco,  and 
flaked  lime  ; all  which  mixed  together  in  due  proportions, 


and  rolled  within  a leaf  of  betel,  conflitute  a maflfcatory  of 
a pungent  tafle,  that  is  in  general  ufe.  In  public  aflemblies, 
when  the  ladies  are  incommoded  with  heat,  they  retire  to 
change  their  drefs*  and  return,  without  ceremony,  in  a mo.re 
light  and  loofe  attire.  Their  example  is  followed  by  the 
gentlemen,  who  appear  in  white  jackets,  fometimes  adorned 
with  diamond  buttons.  The  elderly  gentlemen  lay  afide 
their  wigs,  and  put  on  night-caps.  The  members  of  the  go- 
vernment, except  on  thefe  occafions,  appear  abroad  in  crim- 
fon  velvet  ; their  carriages  are  diftinguifbed  by  peculiar  or- 
naments ; and  they  receive  homage  from  others  nor.  of  their 
rank.  One  of  the  gates  of  the  city  is  opened  only  to  let 
them  pafs.  The  Indian  women  marry  young,  generally  at 
twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  age;  they  have  feldom  many 
children,  and  they  are  old  women  at  thirty.  They  are  re- 
markably fond  of  bathing  and  ablutions ; and  ufe  for  this 
purpofe  a large  tub  containing  three  hogfheads  of  water, 
in  which  they  immerfe  the  whole  body  at  ieail  twice  a week  ; 
and  fome  do  this  in  the  morning,  in  fume  of  the  running 
dreams  out  of  the  city.  They  manifell  a rr.oft  exccffivejea- 
loufy  both  of  their  hufbands  and  of  their  female  flaves  ; 
and  when  they  difcover  the  flighted  familiarity,  punifh  the 
latter  with  a variety  of  tortures  ; and  of  the  former  they 
avenge  themfelves  in  kind.  The  coaches  ufed  at  Batavia  are 
fmall  and  light,  and  for  keeping  thefe  a yearly  tax  is  paid  to 
the  company.  Services  of  a domedic  or  memal  kind  are 
chieflyjperformed  at  Batavia  by  flaves.  Three  thoufand  of 
both  fexes  are  annually  brought  hither  from  the  coad  of 
Malabar,  Bengal,  Sumatra,  and  other  parts  ; but  in  the 
greated  number  from  Celebes.  Their  treatment  is  in  ge- 
neral mild  and  gentle,  though  fome  indanees  of  barbarity 
and  inhumanity  occur.  They  are  not  forced  to  exceflive 
labour,  and  they  are  allowed  fufficient  fudenance.  How- 
ever, many  of  the  males,  who  had  formerly,  perhaps,  led  an 
independent  life  before  they  were  made  captives  in  war,  have 
taken  offence  againd  their  maders  upou  flight  occafions, 
and  wrecked  their  vengeance  by  aflaffination.  To  the  ap- 
prehenfion  of  fuch  an  event  i8  afcribed  the  preference  given 
at  Batavia  to  female  flaves,  for  every  ufe  to  which  they  can 
be  applied;  and  therefore  the  number  of  thofe  that  is  pur- 
chafed  far  exceeds  that  of  the  other  fex.  The  flaves  that 
are  determined  on  revenge,  often  fwallow,  for  the  purpofe  of 
acquiring  artificial  courage,  an  extraordinary  dofe  or  opium, 
and  focn  becoming  frantic  as  well  as  defperate,  they  not 
only  dab  the  objedls  of  their  hatred,  but  fatly  forth  to  at- 
tack in  like  manner  every  perfon  they  meet,  til!  felf-pre- 
fervation  renders  it  neceflary  to  deftroy  them.  They  are 
faid  in  that  date  to  be  “ running  a muck;”  fo  called  be- 
caufe,  during  their  frenzy,  they  continually  cry  out, 
“amok!  amok!”  which  fignifies  “ kill ! kill!”  and  their 
fury  has  been  erroneoufly  afcribed  to  opium,  whereas  in 
reality  it  is  the  effedl  of  unruly  paffion.  Indances  of  it  are 
not  more  common  among  flaves  than  among  free  natives  of 
the  country,  who  in  the  anguith  for  lofing  their  money, 
efFe&s,  and  fometimes  their  families,  at  gaming,  to  which 
they  are  violently  addifted,  or  under  the  urgency  of  fome 
other  paffion  o'  misfortune,  have  recourfe  to  the  fame  re- 
medy, with  the  fame  fatal  effects.  A fondnefs  for  play, 
and  alfo  for  opium,  is  not  uncommon  among  the  Chinefe 
alfo  at  Batavia;  but  by  habits  of  redraint  and  moderation 
they  are  prevented  from  falling  into  the  fame  frantic  ex- 
cefles.  The  Chinefe  at  Batavia  are  accudomed  to  keep 
gaming-houfes,  which  are  the  means  of  fedudlion  and  ruin 
to  the  greated  part  of  the  flaves  in  the  city  ; and  thefe  ptds 
of  fociety  are  under  the  proteftion  of  the  municipal  govern- 
ment, the  officers  of  which  pay  to  the  company,  as  a con- 
fideration  for  the  profits  accruing  from  them,  a monthly 
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contribution  of  3,100  tix  dollars,  or  upwards  of  8,oool. 
fttrling  ptr  annum. 

The  chief  government  of  Batavia,  and  of  all  the  ocfTfiions 
cf  the  Dn', ch  Eall  India  company  in  Alii',  is  v<  ft.d  in  the 
council  ot  India,  at  the  head  of  which,  is  the  govtrnor- 


gei  erd,  who  rtfides  at  a fup  rb  manfion  near  Batavia,  pof- 
fcffiug  unbounded  power,  afifumir.g  a (late,  and  exading 
tokens  of  r.fped,  much  greater  than  any  European  mo- 
narch et  irr.s.  The  next  in  rank  is  the  diredor-general, 
who  is  the  clddt  counfellor  of  India  ; and  to  him  are  en- 
trufted  the  direction  and  con  roul  of  the  trade  of  the  company 
throughout  all  I’  dia,  and  to  Europe.  Next  in  order  follow 
the  five  ordinary  and  nme  extraordinary  counfellers  of  India. 
To  the  Servants  of  the  company  juflice  is  administered  by  an 
aff.-mhly  c a li ■ d the  council  of  juftice,  independent  ol  the 
council  of  India,  and  confiding  of  a orefident,  eight  ordinary 
members,  and  two  adjutors, 'taken  from  the  company’s  ftr- 
vants.  The  citizens  and  free  merchants  of  India,  who  are 
rot  in  the  company’s  fervice,  are  amenable  to  a fi-parate  mu- 
nicipal court  of  juftice,  called  the  hoard  of  fcb.eep<ns  or 
aldermen,  tight  in  number,  with  a prefident  who  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  council  of  India.  The  punifhments  infl'ded  at 
Batavia  are  exceedingly  ftvere,  efpecially  fuch  as  are  in- 
flided  upon  the  Indians  ; of  thefe  the  chief,  and  the  molt 
terrible,  is  Impalement.  For  taking  alive  thefe  (laves 
who  are  guilty  of  the  ads  of  irurdtr  called  “ mucks,” 
the  officers  of  juftice  are  provided  with  a pole  ten  or  twelve 
feet  in  length,  at  ‘he  end  of  which  is  a ki  d of  fork,  made 
of  two  pieces  of  wood  three  feet  long,  which  are  furnifhed 
within  with  (harp  iron  fpikes  ; this  is  held  before  the  objed 
whom  they  wifh  to  apprehend,  and  in  his  frenzy  he  runs 
into  it,  and  is  thus  taken.  If  he  happen  to  be  mortally 
wounded,  he  is  immediately  broken  alive  upon  the  wheel, 
without  any  form  of  trial,  in  the  prefence  of  two  or  three  of 
the  counfcilors  of  juftice. 

The  orphan-chamber  at!  Batavia  ferves  for  the  wbo’e  of 
the  Dutch  poffcffions  in  India;  and  the  board  confiits  of  a 
prefident  who  is  a counfellor  of  India,  and  fix  regents,  who 
are  appointed  by  the  council  of  India,  with  fuberdinate 
clerks.  There  are  ftverai  other  courts  or  hoards;  as  the 
comm  ffioners  of  dvkes  and  Unices,  thofe  of  bankruptcies,  a 
court  of  common  pleas,  a board  of  controul  over  marriages, 
and  fcveral  others. 

The  eftiblifhment  of  regular  troops  at  Batavia,  according 
to  the  report  of  captain  Parifti,  cited  by  fir  George  Staun- 
ton, conlills  of  1,200  Europeans,  ol  whom  aco  are  artillery, 
and  the  reft  infantry.  But  as  this  number  cannot  be  main- 
tained complete  in  this  unhealthy  climate,  cqo  natives  were 
employed,  and  thus  the  eftablifhment  of  European  regulars 
was  reduced  to  700.  Three  hundred  volunteers  of  the  town 
are  alfo  formed  into  two  companies,  but  not  difeiplined. 
The  irregulars  are  verv  numerous,  confiding  of  enrobed  na- 
tives of  Java,  who  have  never  been  embodied,  and  of  Chinefe, 
whom  tl:t  j.ahufy  of  the  Dutch  allows  to  be  armed  only 
with  lances.  This  eftablifhment  appears  too  fmall  for  any 
tiled  Urd  refiftance.  Although  every  man  who  fettles  at 
Batavia  rnuft  take  up  arms  in  its  defence,  it  is  acknowledged 
by  one  of  the  counfcilors  of  the  .Indies,  that  their  chief  de- 
pendence was  on  the  havock  which  the  climate  was  likely 
to  make  amongft  the  enemy’s  forces.  The  chkf  protedfion 
to  their  iil-manned  viflcls  lying  in  this  port,  is  afforded  by 
the  fortified  ifland  of  Onrust,  which  is  well  fituated  to 
command  the  channel  that  foims  the  principal  paffage  into 
the  road. 

The  climate  of  Batavia  is  Angularly  unhealthy,  and  Has 
proved  the  occafion  of  difeafe  and  of  death  to  many  of  the 
Dutch  fcttlers,  and  other  Europeans  who  have  tranfienlly 
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vifited  this  place.  The  city  is  fitilated  in  the  midft  of 
fwamps  and  ftagnated  pools,  whence  proceeds  every  morning 
a collodion  of  pelliieritial  vapours,  whenever  the  fea-brecze 
fets  and  blows  over  tins  moiafs.  The  meridian  fun  raifts 
from  the  (hallow  and  muddy  canals  which  interfed  the 
town,  deleterious  miafmata  into  the  air  ; and  the  trees,  with 
which  the  quays  and  ftreets  are  crowded,  impede  the.  cotirfe 
of  the  a7r,  by  which  the  putrid  effluvia  would  in  feme  de- 
gree he  diffiprted.  Befides  the  noxious  circumfb.nces  of  a 
local  kind  pecuiar  to  this  place,  the  fudden  tranfkion  from 
a cold  northern  region  to  the  middle  of  the  toirid  zone, 
without  the  adoption  of  thofe  habits  that  are  requ  fite  in  the 
latter,  rm  ft  render  the  human  frame  more  liable  to  be  »f- 
feded  by  any  caufts  of  ciftafe.  Hence  it  happens  that  pre- 
ventive medicines  are  taken  almoft  as  regularly  as  food,  and 
every  body  expeds  the  returns  of  ficknefs,  as  we  do  the 
ftafons  of  the  year.  There  are  few  examples  of  ftranger3 
who  remain  long  in  Batavia  without  being  attacked  by  fever, 
which  is  the  general  denomination  in  that  place  for  every 
k’nd  of  illnefs.  The  diforder  at  firft  is  commonly  a tertian 
ague,  which  after  two  or  three  paroxyfrns  becomes  a double 
tertian,  and  then  a continued  remittent  that  frequently  car- 
ries off  the  patient  in  a fhort  time.  The  Peruvian  bark  is 
feldom  prefcribtd  in  any  ftage  of  the  difeafe,  or  it  is  given 
in  fuch  fmall  quantities  as  to  be  produdive  of  little  benefit. 
The  chief,  or  rather  the  foie  medicine  adminiftered,  is  a fo- 
lut'on  cf  camphor  in  fpirit  of  wine.  It  is  fuppofecl,  that  of 
the  Europeans  of  all  claffes  who  come  to  fettle  in  Batavia, 
not  always  half  the  number  furvive  the  year.  The  place 
refem’oles  in  that  refped  a field  of  battle,  or  a town  befieged. 
The  frequency  cf  deaths  renders  familiar  the  mention  of 
them ; and  little  figns  of  emotion  or  furprife  are  manifefted, 
on  hearing  that  the  companion  of  yefterday  is  to-day  no 
more.  When  an  acquaintance  is  faid  to  be  dead,  the  com- 
mon refledion  is,  “ Well,  he  owed  me  nothing  ;”  or, 
“ I muft  get  my  money  of  his  executors.”  It  appears  by 
a calculation,  that  the  company  lofe,  in  general,  every  year, 
full  one-fifth  of  their  fervants.  It  is  obferved,  however,  that 
this  elimate  is  not  fo  fatal  to  thefcjmale  Europeans  as  to  the 
other  fex.  They  feldom  expofe  themfslves  to  the  heat  of 
the  fun,  make  frequent  life  of  the  cold  bath,  and  live  more 
temperately  than  the  men  ; and,  for  thefe  reafons,  they 
rr  ay  fufferltfs  frr.rn  the  infi  lnhrity  of  the  climate.  In  the 
1 wer  town,  on  the  north  fide,  the  mortality  is  greater, 
where  uninhabited  houfis  contrad  a foul  iufedious  air, 
than  in  the  other  parts  of  the  city  tnat  are  more  fully  inha- 
bited. On  this  account,  people  not  only  leave  the  lower 
towm,  but  abandon  the  city  altogether,  and  refide  in  ga>den3 
without  the  walls,  and  at  as  remote  a diftance  as  their  em- 
ployments will  allow7.  This  kind  of  migration  increaft’3 
from  year  to  year,  and  will  probably,  in  the  lapfe  of  time, 
produce  the  total  abandonmei  t and  ruin  cf  Bati.v  a.  The 
mi  ft  tolerable  feafon  here  is  from  March  or  April  to  No- 
vember, when  the  tains  begin,  which  laft  the  reft  of  the 
year.  The  fta-bretze  fets  in  about  ten  o’clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  continues  till  four  or  five  iu  the  afternoon  ; it 
becomes  then  calm  till  feven  or  eight,  when  the  Bnd  breeze 
commences,  and  continues  at  intervals  till  day  bre*k,  fol- 
lowed by  a calm  for  the  remaining  hours  of  twenty-four. 
The  heat  of  the  weather  at  Batavia  is  not  fo  exc:  (live  as  in 
fome  other  parts  of  the  eaft.  From  July  to  November, . 
Stavorinus  obferved,  that  his  thermometer,  which  hung  in 
the  (hade  in  the  open  air,  flood  generally  between  84  and 
90  degrees  of  Fahrenheit’s  fcale,  in  che  hotted  part  of  the 
day  ; once  indeed  the  mercury  rofir  *o  920  : in  the  morn- 
ing, it  feldom  fell  lower  than  76°.  The  barometer  fcarceiy 
ever  varies  from  the  mean  height.  Sir  George  Staunton, 
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v.'ho  arrived  at  Batavia  in  March,  informs  us,  that  in  the 
road,  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer,  during  his  continuance, 
was  from  86  to  SS  degrees  ; and  in  the  town,  from  88  to 
92  degrees  : but  that  its  variations  by  no  means  corre- 
Iporided  to  the  fenfations  produced  by  the  heat  on  the  hu- 
man frame  ; the  latter  being  tempered  by  any  motion  of  the 
air,  which  circumftance  has  little  effect  upon  the  thermo- 
meter. In  the  night,  the  thermometer,  initead  of  finking 
as  it  does  in  colder  countries,  fometimes  20",  keeps  gene- 
rally here  within  4 or  5 of  what  it  attains  in  the  fhade  when 
the  fun  is  at  its  higheft  elevation.  The  unhealthinefs  of  the 
place,  as  Siavorinus  juftly  obferves,  is  owing  not  fo  much  to 
the  heat,  as  to  the  moraffes  by  which  the  city  is  furrounded, 
and  particularly  to  the  mud  which  the  fea  throws  up,  and 
which  it  leaves,  at  low  water,  expofed  to  the  fun.  With 
care  and  attention  on  the  part  of  the  government,  it  is  reafon- 
able  to  imagine,  that  this  evil  might  be  greatly  diminifhed, 
if  not  wholly  removed.  The  general  apprehenfion  ot  the  un- 
healthinefs of  Batavia  for  Europeans,  deters  moft  of  thofe 
who  can  rtfide  at  home  with  any  comfort,  from  fetkmg  a 
fcttlement  there,  notwithftanding  the  temptation  of  fortunes 
to  be  quickly  amaffed  in  this  place.  From  this  circumftance 
it  happens,  that  offices  and  profeffions  are  often  neceffarily  en- 
trulied  with  perfons  little  qualified  for  occupying  them. 
One  of  the  clergymen,  and  the  principal  phjfician  of  the 
place,  are  faid  to  have  originally  been  barbers.  The  United 
Provinces  furnifh  very  few  military  recruits  ; the  reft  are 
chiefly  Germans,  many  of  whom  are  faid  to  have  been  kid- 
napped into  the  fervice. 

All  goods  which  are  carried  into  or  out  of  Batavia,  are 
fubjeA  to  duties  which  are  levied  at  the  bar  at  the  entrance 
of  the  city.  Thefe,  as  well  as  the  other  taxes  and  impolts, 
are  annually  farmed  out,  generally  to  Chinefe.  The  whole 
of  them  amount  together,  upon  an  average,  to  32,000  rix- 
dollars  per  month,  or  about  83,800 1.  fterling  per  annum. 
The  important  revenues  arifing  from  thefe  import  and  ex- 
port duties,  See.  and  the  valuable  produAions  which  the 
country  round  it  affords,  the  piincipal  of  which  are  pepper, 
rice,  fugar,  cotton,  and  indigo,  might  lead  us  to  fuppofe, 
that  Batavia,  or  rather  the  colony  of  Jaccatra,  for  that  is 
the  account  in  the  books  of  the  company,  to  which  all  that 
relates  to  Batavia  is  carried,  would  be  adequate  to  its  own 
fupport ; yet  this  is  far  from  being  the  cafe.  Batavia  is  the 
metropolis  of  the  Dutch  Eaft  India  poffcffions  ; it  is  the 
feat  of  their  government  ; a large  garrifon  is  conftantly 
maintained  in  it  ; moft  of  the  company’s  fhips  touch  here, 
both  outward  and  homeward  bound  ; their  cargoes  are  landed 
and  (hipped  ; all  recruits  are  received,  maintained,  and  paid 
here  : in  (hort,  almoft  all  the  charges  of  the  marine  and  mi- 
litary eftabiifhrntnt  of  the  company  are  carried  to  the  ac- 
count of  Batavia,  an  1 of  courfe  a confiderable  balance  ap- 
pears evry  year  agarnft  it.  Formerly  there  ufed  to  be  a 
conlidrrable  furplus  after  defraying  all  thefe  charges  • but 
in  the  year  1779,  the  charges  exceeded  the  receipts  by 
about  51,327  1. 

The  coins  current  at  Batavia  are  the  following  ; viz.  the 
milled  Dutch  gold  ducat,  the  Japan  gold  coupangs,  the 
Spanifh  dollar  or  piaftre,  the  milled  fiiver  duccatoon  (which 
is  the  current  coin  of  the  company  throughout  their  pof- 
feffions,  except  on  the  continent  of  India),  the  unmilled  duc- 
catoon,  the  milled  Batavia  rupee,  other  rupees,  half  and 
quarter  rupees.  The  fmaller  coins  are  {killings,  twopenny 
pi  ces,  and  doits.  Of  the  fkilhngs  there  are  two  forts:  ti  e 
old,  worth  6 ftiv  rs  ; and  the  new,  worth  7-*-.  The  old 
twopenny  pieces  pafs  for  2 ftivers  ; the  new,  for  i\  : the 
doits  are  itamped  with  the  mark  of  the  Eaft  India  company, 
and  are  equal  to  a farthing  in  value. 
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The  following  table  fhews  the  value,  in  fterling  money, 
of  the  above  coins,  at  the  fterling  value  of  1 1 francs  per 
pound. 
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The  Batavia  rupee 
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picols”  of  125  pounds;  or  according  1 
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pounds  Amfterdam  weight  : and  thefe  picols  are  fubdivided 
into  100  “ caftis,”  each  weighing  pound.  Rice  and 
other  grain  are  meafured  by  “ coyangs,”  which  differ 
in  weight  ; but  when  received  by  the  company  at  Java, 
they  mult  weigh  3,500  pounds.  They  are  fhipped  to  Ba- 
tavia for  3,400  pounds,  and  landed  there  for  3,300  pounds; 
for  the  out-faAories,  they  are  difpatched  for  3,200  pounds ; 
unloaded  for  3,100  pounds,  and  delivered  for  confumption  at 
the  out-faAories  for  3,000  pounds:  fo  that  every  coyang  iofes 
500  pounds  in  weight.  This  deficiency  is  an  allowance  made 
to  the  company’s  fervants  who  have  the  management  of  the 
rice.  Sugar  is  taken  by  “ canaffers”  of  3 picols,  or  375 
pounds  neat  ; the  grofs  weight  being  about  400  or  405 
pounds.  The  “ ganting”  is  a fmall  rice  meafure  of  13^ 
pounds.  Every  bag  of  coffee  (hipped  from  Batavia  to  Hol- 
land weighs  252,  and  a bale  of  cinnamon  80  pounds. 

The  bay  and  harbour  of  Batavia  are  excellently  adapted 
to  the  commercial  navigation  that  is  carried  on  at  this 
place.  A circular  range  of  fifteen  iflands  proteAs  the  road 
from  any  heavy  fweft,  and  renders  it  a fafe  place  of  an- 
chorage for  fhips;  and  it  is  large  enough  to  contain  all  thofe 
that  double  the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  as  well  as  the  Chinefe 
junks  and  other  trading  veffels  of  the  country.  The  names 
of  the  iflands  are,  Onruft,  de  Kulper,  which  are  the  inner- 
moft,  and  within  fight  of  the  city  ; Purmerend,  Engels 
Onruft,  Rotterdam,  [Schiedam,  Middleburg,  Amfterdam, 
Horn,  Harlem,  Edam,  Enftnuzen,  Alkmaar,  Leyden,  and 
Vader  Smit.  The  company  make  ufe  of  only  four  of  thefe 
iflands,  viz.  Onruft,  de  Kuiper  or  Cooper’s  ifle,  Purmerend, 
and  Edam  ; which  fee.  At  the  boom,  which  croffes  the 
bay  below  the  town,  all  veffels  pay  toll.  The  fea- breeze, 
which  rifes  every  morning  at  ten,  ferves  to  bring  veffels 
within  the  bar,  and  a land-breeze  at  night  carries  them  out. 
The  obfervatory  formerly  ereAed  at  Batavia  is  now  ne- 
gleAcd  ; but  the  Society  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  founded  un- 
der the  adminiftration  of  the  governor-general  De  Klerk, 
ftill  fubfifts.  The  ift  volume  of  its  Memoirs  was  printed  at 
Batavia  in  1779.  S.  lat.  6°  iok  E.  long.  106°  51'  15". 
Stavorinus’s  Voyages,  vol.  i.  and  vol.  iii.  Staunton’s  Ac- 
count of  Lord  Macartney’s  Embaffv  to  China,  vol.  i.  p.  235, 
&c.  Mod.  Un.  Plift.  vols,  viii.  and  ix.  See  Java. 

Batavia,  a fettlement  of  America,  in  New  York,  at 
the  head  of  Schoharie  creek,  about  39  miles  from  its  mouth, 
and  38  fouth-weft  from  Albany,  and  as  far  north-weft  of 
Efopus. 

Batavia,  a river  of  Alia,  fo  called  by  the  Dutch,  fituate 
in  Carpentaria,  on  the  coaft  of  New  Holland. 

BATAVIAN  Republic,  an  appellation  given  to  the 
United  Provinces,  after  the  conqueft  of  them  by  the  French, 
the  exclufion  of  the  fladthplder,  and  the  change  of  their  form 
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of  government.  Towards  the  clofe  of  the  yenr  1794,  and 
the  commencement  of  the  following  year,  the  French  forces, 
favour- d by  the  froth  of  winter,  by  the  difeontents  that  pre- 
vailed in  the  province*,  and  the  ineffectual  fupnort  afforded 
to  the  Dutch  by  the  Briiifli  troops,  took  pofllffion  of  their 
pri-  cipal  (owns  ; and  on  the  27th  of  January  179,,,  the  pro- 
vifipnal  reprefentatives  of  the  people  of  Holland  afTcmbleo, 
and  chofe  Pierre  Paulus  for  their  prefident.  O11  this  ocea- 
fion,  feveral  decree?  were  immediately  paffed  for  the  future 
regulation  of  the  government,  and  for  the  depofition  of  the 
fttdtholder  from  ail  bis  offices.  Among  theie  decrees  were 
thev  following viz.  che  fovereignty  of  the  Dutch  people, 
and  the  declaration  of  the  rights  of  man  the  abolition  of 
the  ftadtholderfhip ; as  alfo  of  the  offices  of  admiral  and  cap- 
tain-generd  of  the  United  Provinces,  with  all  their  appen- 
dage:— the  releafe  of  the  citizens  and  inhabitants  of  Hol- 
land  from  their  oaths  to  the  old  conftitution  : — the  fuppref- 
1k  n of  the  college  of  the  deputy  council,  and  that  of  the 
chamber  of  accounts  ; and  the  eftabliffiment  in  their  room 
of7  a committee  of  public  fafety,  a committee  of  military  af- 
fairs, and  a committee  of  finance  : — and  the  recall  of  the 
commiffi  >n  of  the  deputies  to  the  affembly  calling  itfelf  the 
ftates-general.  It  was  alio  decreed,  that  the  commiffioners 
of  the  affembly  of  the  provifional  reprefentation  of  Holland 
ftiou'd  immediately  begin  their  fittings  in  the  hall  of  the 
ci-devant  ftates-generai,  in  order  to  advance  the  general  in- 
terefts  of  the  people.  A treaty  of  peace  and  alliance  was 
concluded  between  the  French  and  Batavian  republics,  at 
the  Hague,  May  16,  1/95;  in  which  the  French  ftipu- 
lated  to  reftore  immediately  all  the  conquered  places  and 
countries  that  belonged  to  the  feven  United  Provinces  ; the 
frontier  towns  of  the  generality,  fuch  as  Maeftricht,  Venlo, 
Breda,  Bergen-op-Zoom,  with  their  territories,  excepted. 
It  was  alio  ftipulated  that  the  French,  as  well  as  the  Bata- 
vians, ffiould  enjoy,  without  paying  any  tolls,  the  free  navi- 
gation of  the  Scheldt,  the  Rhine,  and  the  Meufe,  and  all 
their  branches  as  far  as  the  fea  5 that  the  Batavians  ffiould 
pay  to  the  French  the  expences  of  the  war  which  the  latter 
had  been  compelled  to  make  againll  the  former ; that  the 
French  republic  acknowledged  the  independence  and  fove- 
reignty of  the  Batav'an  ; t hat  an  alliance  offer  five  and  de- 
feniive  ffieuld  be  eftabiifhed  between  both  republics  ; and 
that  neither  the  French  nor  Batavians  fhonld  conclude 
peace,  or  make  any  other  treaty,  in  which  boih  parties  did 
uot  participate. 

In  1796,  the  national  convention  of  the  Batavian  republic 
made  feme  confiderable  alterations  in  matters  relating  to 
religion.  It  was  determined,  that  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
republic  were  free  to  exercife  without  moleftation  any  mode 
of  public  worfhip  whatever  to  which  their  opinions  might 
lead  them  ; that  there  ffiould  be  no  eftabliffied  religion  in 
the  republic  ; that  the  ufe  of  bells  in  convok'ng  perlons  to 
public  worfhip,  fhould  be  prohibited;  and  that  Jews  ffiould 
be  allowed  to  become  citizens  of  the  republic,  and  empow- 
ered to  purchafe  lands  in  the  fame  manner  as  other  citizens. 
On  the  1 ith  of  January  17 97,  the  new  plan  of  the  con- 
ftitution was,difcuffed  ; and  it  was  decreed,  that  the  Bata- 
vian people  are  one  and  indivifible ; that  the  fovereignty 
appertains  to  the  whole  Batavian  people;  and  that  the  Bata- 
vian, people  ffia  1 eiedft  repreffntatives  to  exercife  its  fove- 
reignty. It  was  alfo  refolved,  that  all  citizens  born  and  re- 
fident  in  the  republic,  and  twenry-one  years  of  age,  fhould 
be  invtfted  with  the  right  of  voting  ■ and  alfo  ilrangtrs, 
after  having  refided  within  the  republic  fix  years  fuccrffiwly. 
It  was-alfo  reiolved,  that  the  republic  ffiould  be  divided  into 
eleven  departments.  Towards  the  clofe  of  the  year  1797, 
the  French  diredtory  iflued  their  mandate  for  a revolution. 
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The  execution  of  this  mandate  was  intruded  with  Charles 
Le  Croix,  and  the  plan  of  operations  for  aecompliffiing  it 
was  concerted  with  the  Dutch  gentral  Daenffils,  who  was 
an  or'gitttl  mover,  and  principal  agent  in  the  revolution. 
Accordingly  it  was  «ffefird  on  the  2ad  of  January  179ft, 
Tins  revolution  gave  birth  to  a new  form  of  government  in 
t.he  Batavian  republic,  which  was  introduced  and  eftabliffied 
by  acts  of  violence.  An  affembly,  formed  by  revolutionary 
dtfpotifm  and  unitary  force,  and  a {Turning  the  name  of  the 
conilituent  affembly  of  the  Batavian  people,  aboliffitd  thofe 
provincial  divifions,  and  other  administrations,  that  had  t een 
eftabliflied  under  the  convention  ; which  was  a conftitution 
grounded  on  principles  deemed  more  popular  than  thofe 
which  formed  the  bafis  of  that  which  was  about  to  be  pre- 
fented  when  this  revolution  took  place,  and  againft  which  a 
formal  proteft  had  been  previoufly  made  by  forty  mem-, 
bers  of  the  convention,  when  it  was  offered  to  the  pri- 
mary affemblies  for  their  confideration.  The  people, 
wearied  with  continual  agitations,  and  indeed  incapable 
of  etUcfual  refiftance,  accepted  this  project  formed  on 
the  model  of  the  French  conftitution,  as  the  beft  remedy 
againit  further  convulfions ; and  thus  Holland  funk  fora 
while  into  the  ftate  of  a dependent  province,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Re  Croix,  the  revolutionary  delegate  of  the 
French  directory.  The  principal  articles  that  conftituted 
the  bafis  of  this  new  government  are  the  following  : viz. 
— The  abolition  of  the  divifion  into  pi ovinces  : — Separation 
of  church  and  ftate  : — No  corporation  or  fociety  to  have 
rules  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  ftate: — Exclniion  from 
the  right  of  voting  of  all  the  adherents  of  the  Orange  fa- 
mily : — The  formation  of  a democratic  reprefentative  go- 
vernment by  means  of  a lc-gifiitive  body  compofed  of  two 
councils,  and  a provifionary  executive  directory  confiding 
of  five  members,  having  under  it  the  agents  of  the  executive 
power  : — The  formation  of  a new  plan  of  finance,  founded 
upon  the  relative  means  or  the  citizens  : — The  commiffion- 
ers of  the  treafury  are  to  be  appointed  by  the  executive 
power  : — Thofe  of  the  chamber  of  accounts  by  the  legifla- 
live  affembly  : — The  territory  of  the  republic  to  be  divided 
into  a fuitable  number  of  departments ; and  accordingly, 
the  nine  provinces  were  divided  into  eight  departments,  the 
extent  ot  which  was  meatured  by  the  population  and  the 
limits  formed  by  the  great  rivers  ; thefe  departments  were 
again  divided,  each  into  ten  circles  ; and  each  department 
was  prefumed  to  contain  233,000  inhab'tants  ; and  the  ge- 
neral population  of  the  republic  was  ellimated  at  a million 
eight  hundred  and  ninety-two  thoufand  individuals: — A 
diftinft  divifi  in  of  three  powers,  the  legiflative,  the  execu- 
tive, and  the  judiciary: — The  right  of  individual  petition  to 
the  citizens:  — Revifion  of  the  conftitution  after  the  expi- 
ration of  the  fifth  year: — The  oath  of  hatred  to  the  go- 
vernment of  the  fbdtholder,  federalilm,  ariftocracy,  and 
anarchy,  to  be  taken  by  all  the  perfons  employed  Ly  the 
republic- — No  power  to  have  the  right  of  interfering  with 
the  banks  of  circulation  in  the  different  towns  of  the  repub- 
lic : — Iuftitutions  for  public  inftrudt'ion  in  arts  and  fcienct's  : 
— And  alliance  with  the  French  republic. 

In  the  year  iBor,  a new  conftitution  for  the  government 
of  the  Batavian  republic,  conlilting  of  10S  articles,  wasin- 
troduced.  This  conftitution  abohfhes  the  executive  direc- 
tory, and  fubftitutes  a ftate  directory,  confifting  of  twelve 
perlons,  one  of  whom  goe8  out  annually.  The  leg’flative 
body  is  to  confift  of  35  members.  The  territory  of  the  re- 
public is  to  be  divided  into  eight  departments,  whofe  boun- 
daries are  to  be  the  fame  with  thole  of  the  old  provinces. 
The  allowance  of  the  members  of  the  legiflative  body  is  to 
be  4000  florins.  Tiiey  ate  to  meet  twice  in  the  year,  and 
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to  fit  from  the  r^th  of  April  to  the  jfl  of  June,  and  from 
the  15th  O ftober  to  the  15th  of  December.  The  go- 
ve  riTient  has  the  power  of  convoking  them  at  pleafure. 
For  further  particulars,  fee  Holland,  and  United  Pro- 
vinces. By  the  treaty  ot  peace  concluded  at  Araiens, 
Match  27.  1802,  the  Batavian  republic  cedes  and  guaran- 
tees to  his  Britannic  majeflv-  in  full  property  and  fovereignty, 
all  the  poff.  ffions  and  ellabl  foments  in  the  ifland  of  Ceylon, 
which  before  the  war  belonged  to  the  republic  of  the  United 
Provinces,  or  to  the  Dutch  Eaft  India  company. 

BATAVIENSIS,  in  Entomology , a fpeeies  of  Cp.ypto- 
Cephalus  ; the  head,  thorax,  wing-cafes,  and  legs  of  which 
are  livid.  Horn!!.  Sch.  Berl.  Naturf.  Inhabits  Java. 

BATAVODURUM,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of 
the  Batavi,  in  the  ifland  called  after  their  name.  Accord- 
ing to  Tacitus,  the  Romans  had  a bridge  in  this  place,  and 
the  poft  was  defended  by  a Roman  legion,  when  the  Ger- 
mans, who  reforted  to  the  fuccour  of  Cerealis,  were  defirous 
of  penetrating  into  the  ifland;  and  here  they  were  repulfed 
after  great  daughter,  and  at  length  obliged  to  throw  thern- 
felves  precipitately  into  the  river.  Some  have  fuppofed 
that  this  town  was  the  fame  with  the  modern  Ducrflede; 
but  rubers  conjedlure  that  it  was  not  on  the  fame  fide  of 
the  river. 

BATAVORUM  Insula,  the  ifland  of  the  Batavi,  was  . 
formed  by  the  Valialis  or  Waa!  to  the  fouth,  and  a branch 
of  the  Rhine  to  the  north.  This  laft  branch,  and  alfo  the 
Vahalis,  rejoin  afterwards,  and  form  the  Mofa  or  Meufe. 
According  to  Tacitus,  the  Rhine  was  divided  at  its  entrance 
into  Batavia  into  two  rivers:  one  of  which  retained  its  name, 
and  puifued  its  courfe  through  Germany,  till  it  difeharged 
itfelf  into  the  ocean  ; the  other,  wafhing.  the  coafl:  of  Gaul, 
with  a broader  and  more  gentL  dream,  was  called  Vahalis, 
which  on  its  joining  the  Mofa,  afliimed  its  name.  Fr  m 
this  account,  it  Rems  that  the  ifland  of  the  Batavians  was 
bounded  by  the  Ocean,  the  Rhine,  and  the  Vahalis.  Ciefar 
extends  it  to  the  Mofa  ; but  Pliny’s  account  coincides  with 
that  of  Tacitus.  It  appears,  however,  that  this  ifland  was 
of  greater  extent  in  the  time  of  Tacitus  than  in  that  of 
Ctefar;  as  Drufus,  the  father  of  Germanicus,  had  by  a new 
canal  conveyed  the  waters  of  the  Rhine  into  the  ocean  at  a 
corifiderable  diltance  to  the  n rth  of  the  former  mouth  of 
that  river.  It  is  not  certain  y known  who  were  the  firll  in- 
habitants of  this  ifland.  Some  hidoriai-iS  fay,  that  they  had 
been  removed  by  the  Cirnbri  and  Teutones,  when  they  in- 
vaded the  Roman  territories;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that 
the  proipedc  of  a more  commodious  eltabhfhmer.t  might  in- 
duce them  to  abandon  a country  which  was  conftantly  ex- 
poied  to  the  inundations  of  the  water  that  encompaffed  it. 
The  Batavi,  when  driven  from  their  own  country  by  I he 
Catti,  took  pofLffiou  of  it,  and  b-came  a very  powerful 
people.  A part  of  this  country  flili  bears  the  name  of  Be- 
ta*w,  formed  from  Batavi  ; and  is  probably  the  fame  with 
the  ancient  “ Infula  Batavorum.”  This  name,  ho  wever,  is 
given  only  to  the  eaftern  part  of  the  i'fl-md,  and  is  the  fame 
with  tnat  which  has  the  river  Leek  to  the  north,  and  Vahal 
to  the  fouth,  to  the  north  of  Nimeguen. 
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Batavorum  Oppidum,  Bater.hov.rg , a town  which  feems 
to  have  been  th t Batavodurum  of  Ptolemy,  but  different  from 
that  of  Tacitus.  Ptolemy  places  it  upon  the  Mofa,  or 
Meufe  ; and  the  Batavodurum  of  Tacitus  was  more  to  the 
uoren  upon  the  Rhine. 

BATBERVEN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Germany,  in 
the  circle  ol  Wellphalia,  and  bilhoDric  or  Olnaburg. 

BATCH  A JOVE,  a town  of  Alia,  in  Armenia,  90  miles 
louth  of  Erivan. 

BATCHELOR.  See  Bachelor. 


Batchelor’s  Buttons,  in  Botany.  See  Lychnis. 

Batchelor  s Pear.  See  Solanum 

Batchelor’s  River,  in  Geography.  See  Bachelors.' 

BATCHURISCHKOI,  a town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  go- 
vernment of  Archangel,  on  the  eaft  coail  of  the  White  Sea; 
8 miles  north  of  Archangel. 

BATCOLE,  or  Batkul,  a fea-port  on  the  coait  of 
Malabar,  in  the  pehiiifula  of  India,  litiiate  bet  ween  Ouore 
and  Barcelore.  The  Euglidi  had  a factory  here  till  1670, 
when  thev  were  maffbered  by  the  natives.  It.  was  ceded  to 
the  Britifh  by  the  treaty  of  1799.  N.  lat.  ij°  58’.  E.  tong. 

74°  37'- 

BATE,  George,  in  Biography,  born  at  Maid’s  Mor- 
ton, in  Buckinghamshire,  in  1608,  was  fent  to  Oxford  at 
the  age  of  14  years,  where  he  foon  diflingiufhed  himfelf  by 
his  diligence  and  application  to  ftudy  ; and  having  made 
choice  of  medicine  for  his  proftffion,  he  was  admitted  to 
pradhee  as  loon  vs  he  had  taken  his  d ’gree  of  bachelor  in 
that  line.  In  1637  hs  was  made,  deftor  in  medicine;  and 
when  Charles  the  Firll  kept  his  court  at  Oxford,  he  was  ap- 
pointed his  phyfician.  Removing  toon  after  to  London,  he 
was  deeded  fellow  of  the  college  of  phyfleians,  and  phyfician 
to  the  Charter-houfe  ; and  conforming  to  the  circurn (lances 
of  the  times,  he  foon  obtained  fuch  favour  with  the  ruling, 
party  in  the  ftate,  that  he  was  lent  to  Scotland,  in  1651, 
in  conjun&ion  with  Dr.  Wright,  to'attend  Oliver  Cromweli, 
then  confined  there  with  an  intermitting  fever,  and  was  ap- 
pointed his  firfl:  phyfician.  This,  however,  did  not  prevent 
his  being  made  p'tyfician  to  king  'Charles  II.  on  hi ; acceffion 
to  the  throne,  and  being  defied  fellow  of  the  newly  coniti- 
tuted  Royal  Society.  Thefe  honours  were  procured  him,’ 
Anthony  Wood  fays,  by  a report  induilrioufly  circulated  by 
his  friends,  that  he  had  haftened  the  death  of  the  proteflor, 
by  admin  'fie  ring  a deleterious  medicine;  a {lory,  which,  if 
believed,  whatever  reward  it  might  otherwife  have  procured 
him,  would  never  have  piaced  him  in  a confidential  poll 
about,  the  perfon  of  the  fovereign.  Fie  died  in  1668,  and 
was  buried  in  the  chancel  of  Ail  Saints  church,  at  Kfngfton 
upon  Thames,  where  a monument  is  erefled  to  the  memory 
of  him  and  his  wife,  who  died  the  year  before.  The  only 
medical  work  in  which  he  engaged,  was  in  contributing  a 
part  towards  a treatife  “ Dt  Rachitide,”  pubiifhcd  by  Dr. 
Gliffon  in  1650.  His  prefcriptions,  coliefled  by  Shipton, 
an  apothecary  in  London,  were  pubhlhed  lome  years  after 
his  death,  under  the  title  of  “ Pharmacopteia  Bateana  ” and 
have  paffed  through  many  editions.  He  pubhlhed,  in  1649, 
“ Eiencnus  motuum  nuptrorum  in  Anglia,  timui  ac  juris 
regii  et  parliamentarii,  brevis  narratio,”  121110.  Paris.  A 
fecond  part  of  this  work  was  printed  at  London,  in  1661. 
In  compofing  this,  he  was  aflilled  by  papers  furniflied  by 
the  chancellor  Hyde.  A third  part  appeared  in  1676, 
written  bv  Dr.  Skinner.  He  is  alfci  Lid  to  be  the  author 
of  the  “ Royal  Apology,  & c.”  1647.  Ri°g-  Brit, 

Bate,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a village  or  canton  of 
Greece,  in  Attica,  b longing  to  the  tribe  of  FEgeides, 
where  refided  Abro,  the  commentator  of  Callias,  who  wrote 
concerning  fealls  and  facrifices,  and  Amynomachus,  to 
whom  L*  earns  bequeathed  his  property.  Steph.  Byz. 

Bate,  or  Bali,  in  Geography,  one  of  the  principal  ports 
in  a diltrict  of  India,  inhabited  by  a piratical  tribe  called 
Sangarians,  on  the  fouth  coail  of  the  gulf  of  Cutch.  The 
other  port  is  AraMroy. 

BATEAH,  a town  of  North  America,  in  the  province 
of  Yucatan,  190  miles  S.S.W.  of  Merida. 

BATEAU,  in  Navigation,  a particular  kind  of  boat, 
very  generally  tiled  upon  the  large  rivers  and  lakes  in  Ca- 
nada. Its  bottom  is  perfectly  flat,  and  each  end  very  {harp 
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and  exactly  fimilar.  The  fides  are  about  four  feet  high  ; 
and  for  the  convenience  of  the  rowers,  four  or  five  benches 
are  laid  acrofs,  and  fometimes  more,  according  to  the  length 
of  the  bateau.  It  is  a heavy  and  awkward  veffel  both  for 
rowing  and  failing  ; blit  it  is  preferred  to  a boat  with  a keel 
lor  two  very  obvious  reafons  : firlt,  becaufe  it  draws  lefs 
wat*r  while  it  carries  a larger  burthen  ; and,  fecondly,  be- 
caule  it  is  much  fafer  in  lakes  cr  w'de  rivers,  where  ftorms 
are  frequent.  An  oil-ch-th  awning  mav  be  thrown  over 
the  widelt  part  of  it,  and  fupported  by  hoops  fimdar  to 
thofe  of  a waggon  ; and  thus  may  be  formed  a very  ex- 
cellent eabin,  which  fecures  from  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather,  and  at  the  fame  time  allows  a view  of  the  btauties 
of  the  fcenery  on  each  fhore. 

BATECUMBE,  or  Badecombe,  William,  in  Bio- 
graphy, an  eminent  mathematician,  fuppoled  by  Pits  (De 
Illulr.  Angl.  Scriptor.  An.  1420.  n.  784.)  to  have  flourifh- 
ed  about  the  year  1420,  in  the  reign  of  PIrnry  V.  I~le 
ftudied  at  Oxford,  and  made  great  proficiency  in  mathema- 
tics ; which  appears  from  his  writings.  It  is  not  known 
where  he  died.  Pie  wrote  “ De  Sphaerse  concavie  fahrica  et 
ufu,”  “ De  Sphaera  folidn,”  “ De  Operatione  Aftrolabii,” 
and  “ Concluliones  Sophias.”  Biog.  Brit. 

BATELEUR,  in  Ornithology , a name  given  by  S nnni 
and  others  to  Falco  Ecaudatus  of  Latham,  &c. 

BATELLO,  St.  in  Geography , a town  of  Italy,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  and  province  of  Calabria  Ultra,  three 
miles  north  of  Reggio. 

BATEMAN  Bay,  lies  on  the  fouth  fide  of  point  Up- 
right, on  the  eaft  coaft  of  New.  Holland,  in  which  are 
three  or  four  fmall  inlands.  The  north  point  is  in  S.  lat. 
35°  35'- 

Bateman’s  Drops,  in  Pharmacy,  are  the  anodyne  bal- 
fam  made  with  a weaker  fpirit,  fo  that  a larger  dofe  can  be 
taken  ; they  are  tindtured  with  anifeed. 

BATENBOURG,  or  Battf.nburg,  in  Geography,  a 
town  ol  the  duchy  of  Gueldres,  feated  on  the  north  fide  of 
the  Meufe,  nearly  oppofite  to  Ravellein.  N.  lat.  50°  55'. 
E.  long.  50  35'. 

BATENI,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a people  of  Afia, 
placed  by  Pliny  and  Solinus  towards  the  Oxus  and  Bac* 
triana. 

BATENITES,  a feA  of  apoftates  from  Mahometanifm, 
difperfed  over  feveral  parts  of  the  Eaft,  who  profeffed  the 
fame  abominable  principles  with  the  Ifmaelians  and  Karma- 
tian3.  The  word  fignifies  Efoterics,  or  people  of  inward 
or  hidden  light  or  knowledge.  Sale’s  Koran,  p.  186. 

BATENKETOS,  in  AJlronomy,  a ftar  about  the  third 
magnitude,  in  the  conftellation  of  Cetus. 

BATES,  William,  in  Biography , an  eminent  non-con- 
formift  divine,  was  born  in  1625,  and  educated  at  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  took  his  degree  of  B.  A.  in  1647.  He 
afterwards  became  a celebrated  preacher  among  the  prtlby- 
terians  in  London.  Upon  the  reftoration,  he  was  appointed 
chaplain  to  Charles  II.;  and  received  a degree  of  doAor  in 
divinity,  by  royal  mandate  from  Cambridge.  He  was  one 
of  the  commiffioners  at  the  Savoy  conference  for  reviewing 
the  liturgy,  and  one  of  the  difputants  on  the  fi ? of  the 
prefbyterians  againit  Dr.  Pearfon  and  other  epilcopalians. 
He  took  the  oath  required  of  non-conformills  by  the  five- 
mile  aA,  and  was  concerned  in  feveral  unavailing  efforts  for 
effecting  a comprthenfion  of  the  diffenters  by  certain  altera- 
tions and  confeffions.  Moderate  in  his  temper,  and  accom- 
plifhed  as  a fcholar,  he  was  a fit  perfon  to  be  employed  for 
fuch  purpofes ; and  he  was  always  treated  with  refpeA  by 
the  members  of  the  eftablilhinent.  He  was  alfo  much  re- 
garded by  king  William,  and  queen  Mary  frequently  perufed 
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his  writings,  Dr.  Bates,  towards  the  clofe  of  bis  life,  re- 
fided  at  Hackney,  where  he  died  in  1699.  H;s  works, 
conlifting  chiefly  of  fevmons  and  difeourfes,  were  collrAed 
after  his  death,  and  pnbliftmd  in  one  volume  folio.  Befides 
thefe,  a pofthumous  volume  appeared  in  Svo,  confirting  of 
“ Sermons  on  the  everlafting  R.-ft  of  ti  e Saints.”  "lie 
likewife  edited  a volume  of  the  fives  of  eminent  perfons, 
written  in  Latin,  and  entitled,  “ Vice  fcleAorum  aliquot 
Virorum,  qui  doArina,  dignitate,  aut  pietate  inclaruere,” 
Loud  1681,  4t.o.  The  ilyle  of  Dr.  Bates  has  been  com- 
mended lor  its  elegance ; and  he  appears  to  have  read 
mmy  books  in  polite  literature,  as  well  as  in  theology. 
Biog.  Brit. 

Bates,  Joah,  Efq.  late  corr.miffioner  of  cuftoras,  was 
born  at  Halifax,  in  Yorkfhire,  where  he  began  his  fchool 
education  under  the  celebrated  Dr.  Ogden,  with  whom  he 
retrained  till  the  doAor  returned  to  lefide  at  Cambridge. 
During  this  time  he  received  the  rudiments  of  mufic  from 
Mr  Hartley,  the  organift  of  Rochdale.  When  Dt  Ogden 
quitted  Halifax,  Bates  was  removed  to  the  fchool  of  Man- 
chefler,  under  Mr.  Parnell;  and  it  was  there,  as  he  has 
frequently  told  his  friends,  that  the  grand  ftyle  of  organ- 
p’aymg,  in  which  he  fo  eminently  excelled,  was  fuggeited 
to  him  by  the  performance  of  old  Wainwright  on  the  or- 
gan in  the  collegiate  church.  While  he  r-maia-d  at  Man- 
chtfter,  he  had  made  fuch  a proficiency  in  mufic  as  to  be 
able  frequently  to  officiate  for  his  old  mailer  Hartley,  when 
his  avocations  called  him  away  from  Rochdale. 

Bates,  on  quitting  that  feminary,  was  removed  to  the 
foundation  at  Eton  ; but  there  his  progrefs  in  mufic  received 
a conliderable  check,  and  was  in  danger  of  being  totally 
ftopptd  ; for  it  was  contrary  to  the  rules  of  that  fociety 
for  any  of  the  boys  on  the  foundation  to  be  permitted  the 
ufe  of  mufical  inftruments.  In  this  ftate  of  mufical  priva- 
tion Bates  remained  fome  months,  and  had  no  other  means 
of  praAifing  than  by  playing  on  imaginary  keys  on  the 
table,  which  for  a conliderable  time  was  his  enftom  every 
day.  At  length,  having  by  chance  had  an  opportunity  of 
touching  the  college  organ,  his  talents  for  mufic  were  re- 
ported to  Mr.  George  Graham,  one  of  the  affillant  mafters, 
who,  having  a harpfichord,  invited  him  to  his  rooms;  and 
finding  what  an  extraordinary  performer  he  was,  obtained 
permiffion  lor  him  to  purfue  his  mufical  Itudies,  accommo- 
dated him  with  the  ufe  of  his  harpfichord,  and  procured 
him  liberty  to  play  on  the  college  organ  at  his  ltifurs 
hours. 

When  he  went  to  Cambridge,  the  vacancies  for  King’s 
college  were  fo  few,  that  he  was  in  danger  of  being  fuper- 
annuated,  and  was  actually  entered  at  Chrill’s  college, 
where,  while  he  was  a member,  two  of  the  univtrfiiy  fcho* 
larlhips  became  vacant,  and  he  dtclared  himfelf  a candidate; 
It  proved  on  this  occafion  a fortunate  circumftance,  that 
he  had  not  gone  off  to  King’s  ; for  as  Dr.  Heath  and  Mr. 
Keate,  both  of  King’s  college,  and  his  feniors,  were  can- 
didates, the  cuftom  of  that  college  would  not  have  permit- 
ted a junior  to  become  a candidate.  But  though  he  was 
now  a member  of  Chrift’s,  that  circumftance  did  not  pre- 
vent his  being  a candidate  for  a univerfity  fcholarlhip  ; the 
examination  for  which  is  confidered  as  the  molt  fevere  of 
any  claffical  examination  in  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge. 
Some  of  the  molt  diftinguifhed  under-graduates  were  at 
this  time  candidates  ; and  after  an  examination  of  feveral 
days,  Zouch  of  Trinity,  and  Bates,  were  elefted. 

This  fuccefs  eltablifhed  his  literary  charaAer  in  the  uni- 
verfity as  high  as  his  mufical  had  been  before  : and  foon 
after,  as  the  term  of  fuperannuation  was  expired,  a va- 
cancy happening  at  King’s,  he  was  admitted  a fcholar,  and 
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in  three  years,  fellow.  The  regularity  of  his  condu£l,  dur- 
ing his  fcholarfhip,  recommended  him  io  much  to  provofl 
Sumner,  that  he  was  appointed  tutor  to  the  college  foon 
after  his  adm  llion  as  fellow.  While  he  was  in  this  fmiation, 
among  his  private  pupils  he  had  not  only  Undents  of  his  own 
college,  but  the  prrfenc  lord  Bolton,  and  Mr.  Coxe  the  tra- 
veller both  then  fcho'ars  of  King’s,  were  his  private  pupils ; 
as  was  the  Hon.  William  Augulfus  Montagu  of  Trinity 
college,  fecond  foil  of  the  earl  of  Sandwch.  This  pro 
duced  a connexion  with  that  nobleman,  which  ended  in 
his  lordfhip’s  tempting  him  to  relign  his  feilowfhip,  and  re- 
fide  with  him  at  the  admiralty  in  the  capacity  of  private  fe- 
cretary. 

Few  dilettanti  muficians  have  ever  acquired  ordtferved 
more  fame  for  their  knowledge  in  mufic.  judgment,  and  ex- 
perience in  its  effects,  and  abilities  in  conducing  a comolete 
orchellra  and  numerous  band  if  lingers,  than  Mr.  Bites, 
who,  at  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge,  diftmguifhed  himfelf 
as  a line  performer  on  the  harplichord,  as  well  as  a zealous 
votary  of  the  works  of  Handel ; and  as  lo^g  as  he  r.mained 
at  college,  he  pci  formed  the  part  of  a Corypl  seus  at  all 
public  and  private  concerts.  Ii  may  perhaps  not  be  th  light 
unworthy  of  notice  here,  that  at  this  time  (about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  lafi  century),  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge  was  in 
pofleffi  hi  of  four  very  extraordinary  dilettanti  muficians; 
Dr.  Smith,  mailer  of  Trinity  college,  for  the  theory  of 
found;  the  Rev.  Thomas  Twining,  an  admirable  performer 
and  leader  on  the  violin,  and  an  excellent  judge  of  every 
fptcies  .of  mufic  ; the  late  worthy  and  ingenious  Mr.  Lobb 
of  Peterhoufe,  tile  moll  correct  and  certain  Sight's  man  on 
the  harpfichord  or  organ  with  vvhofe  performance  we  have 
been  acquainted  ; and  Mr.  Bates  for  hi*  maftcrly  performance 
on  keyed  inllruments,  and  abilities  in  conducting  a band. 
There  being  at  this  time  no  very  able  protefforin  the  uni- 
verfity,  thefe  gentlemen  regulated  and  performed  at  all  pub- 
lic and  private  concerts  during  their  refidence  in  college. 

No  one  flood  higher  in  character,  or  was  more  courted 
in  fociety,  while  at  Cambridge,  by  perfons  of  all  ages  than 
Mr.  Bates;  in  particular  by  the  late  Dr.  Smith,  the  mailer 
of  Trinity  college,  with  whom  he  fpent  molt  of  his  even- 
ings, and  who,  at  his  death,  le  t him  a legacy. 

Before  he  quitted  the  univerfity,  an  organ  was  built  for 
the  church  of  his  native  place,  Halifax;  and  determining 
that  it  fliould  be  opened  with  eclat,  he,  for  the  ffift  time 
that  any  oratorio  had  been  performed  north  of  1 rent,  at- 
tempted the  Mffiah.  With  the  affilbnee  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Allott,  of  Kirkheaton,  who  had  trained  up  the  country 
people  in  his  parifh  to  fing  chornfes  in  a very  fuperior  ftyle, 
and  with  the  addition  of  Bates  s own  exert  ons,  .with  the 
fingers  of  Halifax,  the  chorufts  were  performed  with  a pre- 
dion that  allonifhed  every  one  ; and  it  was  univerfally  ac- 
knowledged, by  the  belt  judges,  that  the  Meffiah  had  never 
been  fo  well  performed.  1 he  fir ll  violin,  ou  this  occafion, 
was  performed  by  the  celebrated  Dr.  Herfchtl,  the  aftro- 
nomer  ; and  his  profeffion  being  then  mufic,  lie  was  imme- 
diately elected  organifl. 

It  was  the  fuccefs  of  this  undertaking  that  mlpired  the 
late  commiffioner  with  the  idea  of  refeuing  the  eompofitions 
of  old  mailers  from  oblivion,  by  having  them  executed  by  a 
numerous  and  feledt  band  of  vocal  and  inllrumental  per- 
formers; and  after  being  fettled  in  London  as  private  fecre- 
tary  to  lord  Sandwich,  'he  had  an  opportunity  of  commu- 
nicating his  plan  to  perfons  of  the  firll  diftinaion,  and  the 
ellablifhment  of  the  Concert  of  Ancient  Mufic  in  Tottenham 
ftreet  was  the  conftquence,  being  formed  and  executed  en- 
tirely under  Mr.  Bates’s  direftion  : and  as  many  of  the  works 
of  Handel,  which  had  not  been  performed  for  many  years, 
and  never  fo  well  as  at  this  dlabliihment,  were  revived,  the 


number  of  that  truly  great,  and  often  fubliinc,  compofer’s 
admirers  was  much  increafed. 

His  majefty,  a conflant  and  fleady  patron  and  proteflor 
of  the  works  of  Handel,  foon  after  the  efiablifhment  of 
this  concert,  gracioufly  condefcended  to  become  a fubferiber  ; 
and  together  with  lur  mijtfly  and  the  prinqeffes,  con'lantly 
to  attend  the  feveral  performances.  The  nobility  and  gentry* 
who  were  enrolled  among  the  original  fubferiberr  to  this  re- 
fpedlab'e  inflitution,  have  been  likewife  Heady  in  their  patron- 
age and  attendance.  And  it  is  now  (1802)  from  the  fplendor 
and  celebrity  of  its  admirable  performances,  in  higher  public 
favour,  than  at  any  former  period  of  its  ellablifiiment. 

After  remaining  fome  years  with  the  earl  of  Sandwich  at 
ths  admiralty,  Mr.  Bates  was  appointed  commiffioner  of 
the  victualling  office  ; and  foon  after,  he  married  his  cele- 
brated pupil,  Mils  Harrop,  who  had  been  educated  und^r 
his  eye  from  his  firll  arrival  in  London  ■ and  whofe  feraphic 
voice,  and  difpolit.ou  for  mufic,  he  fo  highly  cultivated,  as 
to  render  her  one  of  the  moll  enchanting  fingers  which  this 
or  perhaps  any  country  ever  produced. 

The  victualling  office  on  Tower  hill  now  became  the  re- 
fort of  perfons  of  the  higheft  rank  ; and  at  his  wfidence 
there,  was  planned  that  molt  flupendous  mrfical  perform- 
ance, the  Commemoration  of  Handel  in  Weltminfler 
abbey  and  the  Pantheon,  which  was  conducted  by  Mr. 
Bates  in  a manner  never  to  be  forgotten  by  tb.ofe  who  had 
the  happinefs  of  being  prefent.  The  great  fplendor  and 
fuccefs  of  this  Commemoration  will  unite  the  name  of 
commiffioner  Bates  with  the  renown  of  Handel,  as  long 
as  tuch  a memorable  event  fhall  remain  in  the  records  of  the 
mufical  art.  And  the  performance  of  Mrs.  Bates,  particu- 
larly in  the  pathetic  fongs  of  Handel,  has  rendtred  it  fb 
difficult  for  her  fucceffor  at  the  concert  of  ancient  mufic, 
to  fatisfy  the  old  fubferibers  in  fuch  fongs  as  (he  ufed  to 
perform  there,  that  fomething  will  always  feem  wanting  to 
complete  their  happinefs. 

Soon  after  the  commemoration,  Mr.  Bates  was  promoted 
to  a feat  at  the  board  of  culloms  ; but  previoufiy  to  his  quit- 
ting the  viClualling-office,  having  officially  experienced  the 
difficulties  which  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  often  labours 
under  for  want  of  flour,  he  proje&ed  the  plan  of  the  Al- 
bion Mills ; on  the  fuccefs  of  which  he  was  fo  fanguine, 
that  he  veiled  his  whole  fortune,  and  even  that  of  his  wife, 
in  the  capital  flock  of  that  company,  to  the  amount  of 
io,oool.  By  the  conflagration  which  happened  to  - th:s 
building,  he  was  completely  ruined.  His  whole  fortune 
was  not  only  vefted  in  the  company,  but  his  credit  for 
a large  part  of  the  Hock  in  hand,  which  was  all  confum- 
ed  by  the  fire  ; fo  ihat  he  was  totally  bereaved  of  the 
means  of  making  any  provifion  for  his  family,  and  of 
grarding  againH  the  viciffitudes  to  which  humanity  is  fob- 
jedl.  He  iubmitted  to  this  event  with  dignity  and  forti- 
tude ; but  the  circumflance  of  having  involved  his  wife  in 
the  ruin,  and  facrificed  her  profeffional  acquirements  without 
her  approbation,  preyed  fo  continually  on  his  mind,  as  at 
length  to  produce  a complaint  in  his  chefl,  which  finally- 
proved  fatal,  and  brought  him  to  the  grave,  the  Sth  of 
June  1799,  at  <he  age  of  59. 

BATESON,  Thomas,  an  Englifh  Madrigalift  of  the 
beginning  of  the  feventeenth  century,  not  devoid  of  merit 
as  a vocal  compofer.  He  was  organill  of  the  cathedral  of  • 
Chefier  in  1600.  Ant.  Word  fays,  that  he  was  a perfon 
efieemed  very  eminent  in  his  profeffion,  efpecially  after  the 
publication  of  his  Engliffi  madrigals  to  three,  four,  five, 
and  fix  voices.  About  1618,  he  became  organifi  and 
mafler  of  the  children  of  the  cathedral  church  of  the  Bltlfi  d 
Trinity  in  Dublin  ; and  in  the  univerfity  of  that  city,  he 
obtained  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  mufic. 
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BAT-I'OWLING,  a method  of  catching  birds  in  the 
night,  by  lighting  forae  ilraw  or  torches  near  the  place 
where  they  are  at  ro  ft  ; for,  upon  beating  them  up,  they 
fly  to  the  flames,  where  being  amazed  they  are  eafily  caught 
in  nets,  or  beat  down  with  bulhes  fixed  to  the  end  of 
poles,  &e, 

BATGAN,  or  B’hatgan,  in  Geography,  a city  of  Hin- 
doftan,  fituate  in  the  exteniive  plain  of  the  kingdom  of  Ne- 
pal or  Napaul,  to  the  eaft  of  Lelit  Pattan  ; and  to  miles 
fouth  of  Catmnndu,  the  capital  of  Nv  pal.  It  contains 
about  ic.ooo  families,  extends  towards  the  eaft  to  the  di- 
ft Alice  of  five  or  fix  days’  journey,  and  borders  upon  another 
nation,  alfo  independent,  called  Ciratas,  who  profefs  no  reli- 
gion. In  1769,  the  king  of  Gorka  took  poffi  ifion  by  force 
of  the  city  of  Batgan.  See  Father  Giufeppe’s  account  of 
the  kingdom  of  Nepal  in  Afiatic  Rtfearches,  vol.  ii.  p.joS. 
N.lat.  28°.  E.  long.  85°  12'. 

BATH,  a city  of  Somerfetfhire  in  England,  is  fitualed  in 
N.lat.  510  22'’ 30".  W.  long.  20  2P30",  at  the  dillance  cf 
307  miles  weft  from  London,  and  12  eafl  of  Briftol.  This 
ancient  and  elegant  city  is  Angularly  favoured  by  nature  and 
art,  vvhofe  joint  co-operations  have  confpirtd  to  give  it  im- 
portance and  celebrity.  The  beauty  and  peculiarity  of  its 
iituation  are  perhaps  unequalled  by  any  town  in  England. 
Planted  originally  in  the  bottom  of  a deep  and  narrow  valley, 
where  its  hot  waters  boil  up,  it  continued  for  ages  to  be  con- 
fined to  the  dimenfions  which  the  Romans  had  firft  marked 
out ; and  till  within  the  laft  century,  the  ancient  Roman 
walls  (inclofing  a ipace  of  about  fifty  acres)  formed  the 
boundaries  of  Bath.  But  the  fafhion  and  celebrity  which  it 
latterly  obtained,  induced  many  builders  and  fpecuiators  to 
extend  the  ftreets  in  all  dire&ions,  by  additional  houfes, 
which  were  inftantly  occupied  upon  completion.  Built  of  the 
fine  oolite,  or  granulated  egg-like  freeftone,  which  forms  the 
bafts  of  the  furrounding  hills,  the  houfes  are  remarkable  for 
their  exterior  neatnefs  and  fplendour;  and  being  raifed  over 
the  ftdes  of  the  broad  acclivity  of  Lanfdown  (which  rifes  to 
the  north)  in  irregular  groups  of  ftreets,  fquares,  parades, 
circuffes,  and  crefcents,  they  prefent  to  the  eye  an  appearance 
equally  Angular,  magnificent,  and  beautiful.  Nothing,  in- 
deed, can  be  more  piifturefque  than  the  views  of  this  city 
from  various  Rations  on  the  furrounding  eminences  ; where 
houfes  rife  above  houfes  in  progrtfiive  order,  and  the  more 
elevated  feem  to  look  down  with  proud  fuperiority  on  the 
no  lefs  elegant  and  extenfive  ftrudftures  below. 

Bath,  Ancient  Hijlory  of.  Various  names  have  been 
given  to  this  city  at  different  periods.  Its  Britifh  appella- 
tion was  Caer-Baadon.  In  Latin,  it  was  called  Aquas  Solis, 
Fontes  Calidi,  Achamannuin,  Thermie,  Badonia,  &c  ; and  in 
Saxon,  Scemannes-ceapipe,  TTcem'anes-bepi,  Letbcebun, 
Sl c.  Moft  of  thefe  names  refer  to  its  fituation,  and  its 
fprings  or  baths.  The  origin  of  this  place  as  a fettlement 
or  town,  is  loft  in  the  lapfe  of  ages  ; and  its  early  hiltory  is 
enveloped  in  legendary  tabs  and  monkilh  fables.  The 
ftrange  ftory  of  Bladud  and  his  leprous  pigs  is  aiferedited  by 
all  rational  thinkers,  though  it  formed  a part  of  the  creed 
of  the  Bath  citizens  till  within  the  laft  fifty  years.  “ But  the 
prefent  generation  (obferves  Mr.  Warner)  are  wifer  and 
more  prudent  than  their  forefathers,  and  rather  attentive  to 
the  value  of  the  fprings  than  their  origin,  have  at  length  for- 
gotten the  antiquity  ol  their  difeovery,  in  the  agreeable  con- 
templation of  the  large  rents  which  they  throw  into  the  cor- 
poration chefts.” 

That  Bath  was  one  of  the  principal,  if  not  the  moft  con- 
fiderable,  of  the  Roman  ftations  in  England,  is  fatisfatforily 
proved  by  the  many  architectural  and  military  antiquities 
which  have  been  found  within  its  precinCts.  It  is  probable  that 


if  Bath  was  not  originally  built  by  the  Romans,  it  was  at  lead 
reduced  under  their  power,  and  embelliftitd  by  their  arts,  as 
early  as  the  middle  of  the  firft  century  ; when,  in  the  reign 
of  the  emperor  Claudius,  according  to  Tacitus,  about  the 
year  44,  the  weftern  and  fouth-weftern  parts  of  this  ifland 
were  completely  fubdued  by  Flavius  Vefpafisn.  Attracted 
by  the  medicinal  and  warm  lprings  which  they  found  here, 
and  which  afforded  every  means  of  indulging  in  that  prime 
enjoyment  of  Roman  luxury,  the  bath,  the  Roman  fo'rners 
fixed  in  this  place  one  of  their  principal  Rations.  “ Aquae 
Solis,”  the  name  by  which  they  defignated  this  delightful 
refidence,-  was  foon  -L.blifhed  as  a colony  ; and  of  eourfe 
became  entitled  to  the  privilege,  which  all  the  Roman  colo- 
nies enj  iyed,  of  minting  its  own  money.  It  is  to  be  conjec- 
tured aifo,tbata  military  forge,  or  college  of  armourers,  was 
ereCLd  here  for  the  fabrication  of  legionary  firms,  under  the 
authority  of  a Roman  government.  In  the  reign  of  Adrian, 
about  A D.  1 iS,  the  firft  detachment  of  the  fecond  legion, 
which  had  Men  Rationed  here,  was  joined  by  a division  of 
the  fixth  ; and  in  that  of  Severus,  a part  of  the  twentieth 
legion,  removed  from  Devana,  or  Chefter,  had  its  ftation  in 
Aquas  Solis,  which  was  then  become  the  moft  capital  city  in 
Roman  B itain,  and  the  principal,  if  riot  the  only,  place  in 
this  part  of  the  ifland,  for  preparing  the  legionary  arms  and 
enfigns.  The  form  of  the  city  then  conftruCted,  according 
to  that  ufually  affected  by  the  Romans,  approached  to  a 
parallelogram,  fwelling  out  on  one  fide,  fo  as  to  deferibe  an 
outline  fomewhat  pentagonal,  and  ftretching  in  length,  from 
eaft  to  weft,  about  400  yards,  and  3S0  yards  in  the  broadelt 
part  from  north  to  fouth.  The  wall,  which  rofe  upon  the 
outline  of  the  fettlement,  appears,  from  fubfequent  dif- 
coveries,  to  have  been  twenty  feet  above  ground  in  height, 
and  in  thicknefs  fixteen  feet  at  the  bafe,  and  eight  at  the 
fummit.  It  was  (Lengthened  with  five  towers,  rifing  at  the 
angles;  and  had  four  portae,  or  entrances,  facing  the  cardinal 
points,  which  were  connected  together  by  two  grand  ftreets, 
dividing  the  city  into  four  parts,  and  interfering  each  other 
at  the  centre. 

The  piace  thus  fortified  and  (Lengthened  for  fecurity,  was 
next  adorned  with  houfes  for  the  officers,  temples,  and  thofe 
magnificent  baths,  the  remains  of  which  were  difeovered,  in 
digging  to  a conuderable  depth,  in  the  year  1755*  Thefe 
baths  were  feated  near  the  centre  of  the  city,  betwixt  the 
north  and  fouth  gates,  on  the  eaftern  fide  of  the  great  ioffe- 
road.  The  fudatories,  tympanum,  fluted  columns,  cornices, 
pilafters,  and  fculptured  ornaments,  found  here,  provethat  the 
buildings  were  conftruCted  from  elegant  d figns,  and  of 
fimilar  characters  to  fome  ftruCtures  defer  b id  by  Pliny  and 
Vitruvius.  Many  altars  have  alfo  been  found  here  bearing 
the  inferiptions  of  Deas  Sulini  Minervse,  Deae  Sulinis,  & c. 
concerning  which  many  conjectures  have  been  adduced. 
Mr.  Warner  affirms  the  goddefs  Sulinis  to  be  a local  deity  ; 
Mr.  Lyfons  afferts  that  the  name  is  of  Gothic  origin  • whilft 
Mr.  Whitaker  more  appropriately  and  happily  explains  it 
to  be  the  Britifh  charaCferiftic  appellation  for  Minerva  as  the 
tutelary  goddefs  of  medicine,  deriving  her  influence  immedi- 
ately from  the  fun.  This  great  difpenfer  of  heat  was  denomi- 
nated Sul  in  the  Celtic  language.  The  ancient  baths  occupied 
a fpace  meafuring  240  feet  in  length  from  eaft  to  weft,  and 
120  feet  at  the  broadeft  part  from  north  to  fouth.  (Thefe 
baths,  and  remaining  fragments,  have  Men  particularly  de- 
lcribed  and  iiluftrated  by  governor  Pownal'and  Mr.  Warner, 
in  publications  exprefsly  on  the  lubjeCt;  and  the  fragments 
are  reprefented  and  deferibed  by  Mr.  S.  Lyfons  in  a volume 
lately  pub'ifhed.) 

The  Romans  being  eftablifhed  here,  conftruCted  four  of 
their  great  military  roads  to  communicate  between  this  plate 
V (Aquae 
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(Aq”$  Solis)  and  the  fations oP  Durocor’nior'i  (Cirercefter), 
Veriucio  ( Heddington),  Kenans  (I-:che;ier\  and  Abuse 
(Amifbury).  The  conquering  Romans  having  enjoyed  the 
pofkffion  of  Bath  and  England  for  nearly  four  centuries, 
at  length  left  the  whole  ifland  to  the  peflVffion  of  the  Bri- 
tons. who  were  afterwards  fubjugated  by  the  hardy  S xons. 
Jt  was  not  tii!  the  year  577  that  Aquae  Solis  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  faded  roving  conquerors,  who,  under  the  command 
ot  Ceaulin  and  Cuthwin,  overome  Commsil,  Candidan,  anti 
Farnmail,  the  three  Britifh  kings  of  Gloucefter,  Cirencefter, 
and  Bath,  at  a place  called  Dyrham,  eight  miles  from  the 
latter  place,  and  took  poflefiion  of  their  refpe&ive  dominions. 
Bath  now  received  the  privileges  of  a Saxon  burg  ; had  its 
Gercfa  or  judiciary  appointed  to  it,  who  prefided  in  the 
monthly  meeting  of  its  citizens,  called  the  burgemote  or 
lolemote  ; councils  indituted  for  the  regulation  of  the  police, 
and  adminift ration  of  the  ia  vs  within  the  burgh.  Bath  was 
afterwards  taken  by  Offa  king  of  Mercia  ; and  during  the 
civil  wars  and  Danifh  invallons  which  prevailed  in  the  eighth 
century,  it  was  torn  to  pieces  and  nearly  exterminated  as  a 
town.  During  the  brilliant  reign  of  Athelllan,  this  place 
again  rofe  to  confequence  ; and  a mint  was  eftab'ifhed  here 
by  that  monarch,  who  alfo  gave  feveral  large  donation^  of 
elkttes  to  Offa’s  abbey.  King  Edgar  was  crowned  and 
inaugurated  here,  and  tefttfied  hi;  regard  for  the  place  by 
granting  it  feveral  privileges.  The  inhabitants  feem  to 
have  been  fully  fenfible  of  tile  favours  conferred  on  them  by 
this  monarch  ; and  according  to  the  ftatements  of  Leland 
they  prayed  for  feveral  centuries  “ in  all  their  ceremo- 
nies, for  the  king’s  foule  ; and  at  Whitfuntrde,”  he  fates, 
“ there  is  a king  elected  every  year  of  the  townes  men,  in  the 
joyful  remembrance  of  king  Edgar,  and  the  privileges  gyven 
to  the  town  by  him.”  During  the  Danifh  dominion  in 
England,  the  mints  of  Bath  continued  to  he  worked,  and 
feveral  coins  of  Canute  the  Great,  ftruck  here,  are  ftill  re- 
maning in  fome  feledfi  cabinets. 

The  Norman  conquell  had  produced  much  general  evil  to 
the  country  ; and  Bath,  with  feveral  other  cities,  experienced, 
in  confequence  of  it,  great  deterioration.  But  this  was 
partial  and  light,  compared  to  the  miferies  which  happened 
to  it  in  Rufus’s  reign  ; when  in  the  infurreflion  ra i fed  by 
Odo  bilhop  of  B'yeux,  Geoffrey  bifhop  of  Conftance,  and 
Robert  de  Mowbray  ; the  two  latter  took  the  place  by 
affault,  and,  in  the  Ipirit  of  the  times,  delivered  it  over  to 
plunder  and  burning. 

Bath  was  indebted  for  its  refloration  to  John  de  Villula  ; 
who  pnrehafed  it  of  Rufus,  in  1090,  for  roo  marks,  and  ob- 
tained permiffion  to  remove  the  pontifical  feat  from  Wells 
hither.  He  rebuilt  the  city,  eredfed  a new  monaftery  upon 
the  ruins  of  the  o'd  one,  and  united  the  bifhopric  to  this 
inftitution.  Thus  reinftated,  Bath  gradually  iricreafed  its 
monaftic  pofleffijns,  in  confequence  of  the  munificence  of 
monarchs  and  private  perfons  ; but  the  fvveeping  difiolution 
of  Henry  VIII.  drove  the  monks  from  its  monaftery,  when 
the  abbev-houfe,  with  its  lands,  &c.  was  granted  to  private 
individuals. 

The  citizens  of  B >th  returned  members  to  the  Englifh  par- 
liament as  early  as  the  26th  of  Edw.  I.  and  writs  were 
regularly  fent  them  for  the  fame  purpofe  every  time  par- 
liament was  fummoned  to  meet.  But  as  thefe  privileges 
were  attended  with  heavy  charges  on  the  burgeffes,  who 
generally  paid  the  expences  of  their  members,  the  city  was 
not  reprtfented  during  t >e  ill  and  2d  years  of  Edward  II 
It  now  fends  two  members,  who  are  elected  by  the  body 
corporat  , confiding  of  thirty-one  perfons.  The  govern- 
ment of  Bath  was  originally  veiled  in  a fherff : and  the 
firit  that  appears  to  have  borne  this  office  was  Ailfred,  who 


is  fa  id  to  have  been  a great  benefa&or  to  the  city,  and  dmd 
A.  D.  907.  It  had  afterwards  a provoft  or  bailiff.  Its  fir  ft 
charters  were  confirmed  by  king  Edward  III.,  Rickard  II., 
Henry  V.,  and  Henry  VI.  Queen  Elizabeth;  in  the  3 2 T 
3’ear  of  her  reign,  granted  the  cay  a new  charter,  declaring 
it  to  be  a foie  city  of  itfelf,  and  the  citizens  to  be  a body 
corporate  and  politic,  b .•  the  name  of  mayor,  aldermen,  and 
citizens  of  the  city  of  Bath.  This  charter  was  renewed  in 
1794,  when  two  additional  franchifes  were  granted  the 
citizens  ; and  under  that  charter  the  corporation  derive  their 
authority,  power,  and  rights 

The  commerce  of  this  city,  abftrafited  from  the  expendi- 
tures of  fafhionabie  company,  is  incowiiderable,  nor  is  there 
any  manufactory  deferving  particular  notice.  Bath  was 
formerly  diftinguifhed  for  its  clothing  trade  ; and  at  the 
time  of  the  re  deration,  it  is  find,  there  were  no  lefs  than 
fixty  broad  cloth  looms  u-fed  in  the  parifh  of  St.  Michael. 

The  river  Avon,  which  winds  round  the  fouthem  part  of 
this  city,  was  made  navigable  by  an  afit  of  parliament  in  the 
10th  of  queen  Anne  ; and  the  firft  barge,  laden  with  deals, 
pig-lead,  aid  meal,  was  brought  here  December  15th  1727. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  civil  wars,  this  city  was  garrifoned 
for  Charles  I.  and  the  fum  of  7000 /.  is  find  to  have  been 
expended  on  its  fortifications ; notwithfanding  which,  it 
quickly  furrendered  to  the  enemy,  and  was  made  one  of  the 
principal  polls  for  the  parliament’s  forces.  Sir  William 
Waller  lay  here  for  a confiderable  time  with  his  whole  army, 
making  fallies  into  the  country,  and  inviting  together  all  the 
difaffetled  from  the  neighbouring  clothing  towns  and  vil- 
lages. But  after  the  battle  of  Roundway-down,  July  <3. 
1643,  in  which  Waller  was  defeated,  and  the  vvithdrawment 
of  .he  garrifon  for  the  reinforcement  of  Briitol,  the  king’s 
troops  took  poffcffion  of  the  city. 

Having  ftated  a few  particulars  relating  to  the  early 
hiftoiy  of  Bath,  we  proceed  to  a brief  defeription  of  its 
principal  public  ftruChires,  and  other  prominent  objects 
which  charaft-rife  this  fafhionabie  place. 

The  Public  Baths  are  four  in  number,  befides  two  private 
baths.  Ttiefe  a e all  conttrufted  with  particular  attention 
to  the  convenience  and  accommodation  or  invalid  bathers  ; 
and  the  laws  and  regulations  are  very  equitable  and  fair. 
(For  an  analyfis  of  the  hot  waters  of  Bath,  and  an  account 
of  their  medicinal  powers,  vide  Dr.  Gibbs’s  Treatife  on  the 
Bath  Waters. ) 

The  King’s  Bath  is  fuppofed  to  be  fo  denominated  from 
fome  of  the  Saxon  kings  having  made  this  city  their  refi- 
dence.  It  is  iituated  to  the  weft;  ot  the  abbey  church,  and 
forms  a parallelogram,  63  feet  10  inches  in  length,  and  40 
feet  10  inches  in  breadth  ; the  bottom  of  which  is  12  feet 
below  the  furface  of  the  gronnd.  The  fpririg  or  main  fource 
is  from  the  centre,  which  is  covered  with  a large  leaden  rc- 
fervoir,  to  reftn.in  its  rapid  motion,  and  to  rlifperfe  the  water 
more  equally,  both  for  bathing  and  drinking.  There  arb 
alfo  two  commodious  rooms  with  pipes,  fire-places,  and  other 
conveniences  for  the  bathers.  This  bath  fills  ia  nine  hours. 

The  Queen’s  Bath,  which  receives  its  waters  from  the 
former,  forms  a fquare  of  about  25  feet  in  diameter.  The 
Crofs  Bath  forms  a handforr.e  terminafion  to  Bit  -'Ireet, 
and  is  a very  elegant  building,  conftrufit  d after*?  plan  of 
Mr.  Baldwin’s;  its  ill  ape  is  triangular.  T - Hot  Bath  is 
eredfedto  the  fouth-weft  of  the  fi  tter,  and  is  to  called  from  the 
fuperior  heat  of  its  wate- ; this  alfo  forms  a parallelogram, 
and  is  perfeStfy  convenient  with  refprCfi  to  an  open  bath, 
private  baths,  dry  pump,  and  drilling  rooms.  C rtain  regu- 
lations are  preferib'd  refpebting  theft  baths  and  the  ptrions 
belonging  to  them  ; as  well  as  particular  fee-  for  every  pro« 
cefs  of  bathing,  pumping,  &c.  Adjoining  to  the  king’s  bath, 
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in  Stall-ftreet,  are  fome  new  private  baths,  which  were 
erefttd  by  Mr.  Baldwin  in  t 7S8.  Thefe  baths  belong  to  the 
corporation.  There  are  alfo  the  private  baths,  called  the  duke 
of  Kmgfton’s,  or  the  abbey  baths,  belonging  to  lord  New- 
ark, and  in  the  occupation  of  Mr.  Sloper.  See  Bath 
Water. 

Bath.  Public  Buildings.  The  Guildhall  is  a very  handfome 
firufture,  built  after  a defign  of  Mr.  Baldwin,  and  contains 
a number  of  ufcful  and  convenient  rooms  foi  public  bufinefs. 
In  the  common-council  room,  one  of  the  molt  elegant  of  the 
kind  in  England,  are  portraits  of  the  king  and  queen,  the 
late  prince  and  princefsof  Wales,  and  the  late  earls  Chatham 
and  Camden.  The  Pump-icom  was  conftrudted,  by  the 
fame  architect,  in  the  year  1796  : its  length  is  85  feet,  in- 
cluding the  recedes  at  the  ends ; in  breadth  46  feet,  and  34 
feet  in  height.  The  infide  is  fet  round  with  Corinthian 
three-quarter  columns ; and  lighted  by  a range  of  large 
windows  below,  and  of  ltfTer  ones  above.  Here  is  a marble 
ftatue  of  Richard  Nafh,  Efq.  the  arbiter  elegantiarum  of 
Bath  ; a gentleman  to  whom  this  city  is  principally  indebted 
for  its  fafhionab'e  celebrity.  The  pump  is  held  under  a 
beneficial  leafe  from  the  corporation  for  three  years,  the  rent 
being  8oo  guineas,  exclufive  of  taxes;  which,  however,  is 
fufficiently  low  to  enable  the  lefiee  to  lay  up  1 200  /.  or 
1500/.  during  the  term.  Moil  of  the  elegance  of  ftreet- 
building  in  Bath  is  owing  to  the  late  Mr.  Wood ; who 
commenced  his  operations  with  fpirit,  and  conducted  them 
with  tafle.  To  him  the  city  is  indebted  for  Qyietn-fquare  ; 
the  northern  fide  of  which  prefents  a chafie  and  neat  range 
of  ftru&ures,  decorated  with  all  the  ornaments  of  the  Corin- 
thian order. 

The  Circus  is  of  his  defigning  ; here  the  houfes  partake 
ef  the  three  orders,  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Corinthian,  highly 
ornamented.  To  the  grandeur  of  his  defigns,  the  North 
and  South  Parades  bear  ample  teflimony  ; as  do  feveral 
ilreets  llretching  to  the  northward  of  the  old  city,  which 
ftrongly  mark  his  judgment  and  execution.  Subfequent  ar- 
chitects have  followed  Mr.  Wood’s  example,  and  hence  arifts 
a profufion  of  new  fquares,  crefcents,  p trades,  and  ilreets  ; 
thus  increafing  Bath  to  fix  times  ics  original  fize  ; and  the 
beauty  of  the  city  is  equal  to  its  extent. 

The  new  affembly  rooms  are  the  moil  elegant  of  the  kind 
in  Europe  ; thefe  were  built  by  Mr.  John  Wood  in  1771,  at 
an  expence  of  20,000  /.  The  ball-room  is  105  feet  8 inches 
long,  42  feet  8 inches  wide,  and  42  feet  6 inches  high  ; the 
other  parts  of  the  building  are  compofed  of  the  oftagon 
room,  the  tea-room,  and  the  card-room,  all  of  equal  beauty. 
The  regulations  to  preferve  order  and  decorum  in  thefe  rooms 
.are  fimple  and  fatisfadftory.  The  lower  rooms,  near  the 
north  parade,  have  a convenient  fuite  of  apartments  appro- 
priated to  the  elegance  of  the  place  ; and  here  are  to  be  feen 
the  original  regulations  by  Mr.  Nafh,  which  he  wrote  for 
the  purpofe  of  reducing  politenefs  and  urbanity  to  a fyltem. 
A neat  fmall  theatre  was  eroded  in  Orchard-ftreet  by  the  late 
John  Palmer,  efq.  who  obtained  a patent  for  dramatic  enter- 
tainments in  1768  ; and  here  plays  are  performed  on  Tuef- 
days,  Thurfdays,  and  Saturdays.  Sydney  gardens  are  laid 
out  in  a very  pleafant  and  elegant  flyle,  for  the  purpofe  of 
evening  promenades : where  galas  and  public  <j»ufic  and 
finging  are  given  fimilar  to  the  entertainments  at  Vauxhall 
gardens  of  London. 

Hofpitals , &c.  Buildingsand  inftitution*  of  thisnature  form 
a ft  riking  feature  of  Bath  ; and  no  place  in  the  realm,  accord- 
ing to  its  fize,  exhibits  lo  many  foundations  for  the  extirmina- 
-tiou  of  difeafe  and  wretchednefs,  for  the  fupport  of  the  poor, 
Alidthe  inftruftionof  the  ignorant.  The  generalhofpital,  from 


the  munificence  of  its  plan,  is  an  inftitution  open  for  all  the 
fit  k poor  in  the  united  kingdom,  who  labour  under  difeafes  to 
which  the  hot  waters  of  Bath  particularly  apply,  with  an  ex- 
ception to  thofe  ptrfons  inhabiting  the  city,  wrho  have  the 
waters  at  their  own  houfes  for  a fmall  expence.  Mr.  Nafh 
had  the  honour  of  fuggelling  the  idea  for  its  foundation,  in 
1713.  and  the  firft  ftone  was  laid  in  1738.  St  John’s  hof- 
pitai,  originally  founded  by  Reginald  Fitz  Jofelinn  in  1180, 
and  the  chapel  attached  to  it,  Hand  near  the  crofs  bath,  and 
were  built  in  172S,  upon  the  feite  of  an  old  itrufture  for 
the  accommodation  of  fix  infirm  men  and  women.  St.  Ca- 
tharine’s hofpital,  called  alio  the  Black  alms  and  Biinberries, 
is  another  afyium  for  ten  poor  perfon«.  Bellot’s  holpital  en- 
tertains twelve  poor  men  and  women,  who  have  each  an 
apartment,  the  1 berty  of  bathing,  and  a fmall  weekly  allow- 
ance. Tire  Bath  city  Difpenfary  and  Afyium,  is  equally 
open  to  the  inhabitants  and  ilrangers  in  cafes  of  p'nyiical 
and  furgical  emergency  ; and  is  a moil  excellent  inftitution. 
The  Cafualty  hofpital  is . appropriated  to  paupers  who  have 
been  injured  by  accidents.  The  Puerperal,  or  child-bed 
charity,  is  another  benevolent  inftitution,  whofe  objedls  are 
exp'ained  by  its  name. 

Bath  has,  btfides  thefe  eftablifhments,  a public  grammar 
fchool,  charity  and  Sunday  fehools,  with  many  humane  and 
fcientific  focieties.  The  principal  of  thefe  are,  the  Ilrangers’ 
friend  fociety,  and  the  Bath  and  weft  of  England  fociety. 
The  firft  is  eilabiithed  and  conducted  on  the  moll  benevolent 
principles  of  univerfal  philanthropy ; and  the  only  recom- 
mendation for  relief,  is  a fuffie'ent  proof  of  evident  diltrefs. 
The  fecond  was  eflablifhed  by  Mr.  Edmund  Rack  in  1777, 
for  the  encouragement  of  agriculture,  arts,  manufactures, 
and  commerce  ; and  from  the  judicious  management  of  its 
founder,  and  late  fecretary  Mr.  W.  Matthews,  it  has  ac- 
quired fome  celebrity,  and  proved  of  extenfive  utility.  The 
philofophical  fociety  was  ellablifhed  in  the  year  1799,  by 
fome  refpeftable  literary  chara&ers  at  Bath,  upon  a plan 
fomewhat  fimilar  to  that  at  Manchefter,  for  the  promotion  of 
fcience  and  the  diffufion  of  knowledge. 

Pnrijhes.  Bath  is  divided  into  the  parifhes  of  St.  Peter  a^d 
St.  Paul,  St.  James,  St.  Michael,  and  Walcot.  Bathwick, 
though  connetfted  by  Pulteney  bridge,  and  confining  of  a 
great  number  of  handfome  houfes,  is  out  of  the  jurifdiClion 
of  the  city.  Each  of  thefe  parifhes  has  its  church  ; and  in 
that  of  Walcot  are  feveral  chapels  of  eafe.  Of  thefe  the  prin- 
cipal is  the  Abbey  Church,  which  prefents  a noble  fpecimen 
of  Engliih  architeClure.  It  is  built  in  the  form  of  a crofs, 
from  the  centre  of  which  rifes  a tower  162  feet  high,  orna- 
mented with  beautiful  light  perforated  battlements.  The 
length  of  the  body  from  tall  to  weft,  is  210  feet,  from 
north  to  fouth,  126;  and  the  breadth  of  the  body  and  fide 
aides,  72  feet.  The  grand  entrance  at  the  weft  is  through 
a noble  arched  doorway  ; and  the  chafie  uniformity,  propor- 
tion, and  harmony  in  the  ftru&ure  of  the  interior  of  this 
{lately  building,  powerfully  arrefls  the  attention  of  the  be- 
holder. The  weft  window  is  of  extreme  richnefs,  and  the 
whole  of  this  front  difplays  a reprefentation  of  allegorical 
carving,  not  ufually  met  with.  The  roof,  confiding  of  two 
parts,  the  nave  and  the  choir,  is  equally  remarkable  ; the 
ribs  which  compofe  its  tracery  being  the  only  folid  work,  the 
intermediate  fpaces  having  been  originally  left  open,  and  af- 
terwards filled  up  with  lath  and  plafter.  The  windows  are  all 
large,  of  admirable  and  nearly  uniform  conftrutlion  ; this  has 
occafioned  the  church  to  be  called  “ The  Lantern  of  Eng- 
land.” A profufion  of  marble  monuments  ornament,  or  rather 
crowd  up,  the  infide  ; among  which  may  be  noticed  thofe 
of  bifhop  Montague,  Quin,  beau  Nafh,  lady  Miller,  and  fir 
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William  Draper.  The  veRrv  contains  a fmail  library,  found- 
ed by  bifhop  Lake.  Obver  King-,  bifliop  of  Bath  and  Weils, 
i>  the  time  of  Henry  VII.  undertook  th;s  building  which 
vve  have  dcfcribed;  but  by  a ne  r'ect  of  his  four  fucceffors, 
cardinals  Adrian  and  Wolley,  and  bifhopsClar’k  and  Knight, 
the  uii  It  rtakmg  w n»  fo  dilapidated,  that  at  the  diffolution  it 
was  proffered  to  trie  citizens  for  500  marks.  They  refuting 
the  purchafe,  under  an  idea  of  ofh  tiding  the  king,  the  giafs, 
iron,  bells,  and  lead  were  II ripped  from  it,  and  fold  at  a 
foreign  market.  Thus  it  continued  in  a ruinous  ffate  till 
the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  when  fubferiptions  were  fet  on 
foot  to  reftore  it;  and  Thomas  Beilot  Efq.  fteward  of  her 
hnufrhold,  repaired  the  choir  for  divine  fervice;  bifhop 
Montague,  in  the  next  reign,  at  the  expence  of  ioool.  com- 
pletely r ft  >red  the  whole  to  its  former  (late;  and  with  the 
affi  lance  of  ieveral  munificent  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  the 
abbey  of  Bath  became  again  a confecrated  temple  to  divine 
worfhip  and  a grand  ornament  to  the  city. 

St.  jsmes’s  church  was  erected  in  1768,  and  is  a free- 
ftone  (trudure,  with  a fquare  tower  rifing  at  the  weft  end, 
containing  eight  rrufical  bells.  St.  Michael’s  church  was 
begun  in  173+,  and  is  injudicioufly  fituated  in  the  middle  of 
a ftreet.  Walcot  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Swithin,  is  a neat 
modern  ftrudure,  rebuilt  in  1780.  In  this  parifh  are  four 
chapels  of  eafe,  and  a church  for  the  ufe  of  the  poor:  of 
thefe,  Chrift’s  church  was  built  by  voluntary  fubfeription  for 
the  ufe  above  mentioned ; and  the  whole  area  is  therefore 
appropriated  foleiy  to  accommodate  the  poorer  clals  of  in- 
habitants. There  are  alfo  in  Bath  other  chapels  and  metting- 
houfes  for  divine  fervice:  the  Odagon  and  Laura  chapels 
are  ol  the  tftabhfhed  religion.  The  Unitarians,  Quakers, 
Baptifts,  Methodifts,  Moravians,  and  Roman  Catholics  have 
each  a place  tor  divine  worfhip. 

Bath  is  furiiifhed  with  43S  lodging-houfes,  and  jqboarding- 
houfes,  wh°re  individuals  and  families  are  accommodated 
with  every  domeftic  convenience  during  the  winter,  which  is 
the  fafhionable  feafon.  The  (hops  of  Bath  a-e  particularly 
fplendid,  and  its  libraries  are  numerous  and  refpedable. 

Civil  Government.  The  judicial  bufintfs  of  the  city  is 
tran faffed  in  the  guild-Jiall,  where  quarter-feflions,  a court 
of  record,  and  a court  of  re  quells  are  held.  The  corpo- 
ration confifts  of  a mayor,  ten  aldermen,  two  fheriffs,  and 
eighteen  common-council  men,  betides  town  clerk,  con- 
ft abies,  &c.  The  principal  markets  are  kept  on  Mondays 
and  Saturdays. 

For  further  particulars  concerning  the  hiftorv  and 
defeription  of  this  city  and  its  environs,  fee  Warner’s 
Lliltory  of  Bath,  410.  and  the  Bath  Guides  p u hi  1 filed  at 
tins  place. 

Bath  Water.  Bath  has  been  long  celebrated  for  its 
thermal  waters.  There  are  three  principal  fources  of  the 
water;  called  the  King’s  baih,  the  Crofsbath,  and  the  Hot 
bath.  The  l'tippl)  ot  water  is  abundant  an  invariable.  The 
temperature  of  the  hotteft  of  thefe  is  uniformly  1 16°,  when 
frefh  dra.vn,  and  of  the  colJtft  1 13°;  and  no  variety  of  lea- 
ion  appears  in  any  degree  to  influence  this  temperature. 
By  lome  accurate  obfervatioii3  that  were  made  on  the  heat 
of  Bath  and  Briitoi  water,  by  Mr.  Canton,  it  appears,  that 
a Fahrenheit’s  thermometer  held  in  tne  llreain  from  the 
common  pump  of  the  king’s  bath  after  pumping  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  was  raifed  to  1 1 2".  The  ftream  from 
tne  common  pump  of  the  hot  bath  raifed  it  to  I 145°*  At 
the  pump  of  the  crofs  bath  it  flood  at  ito°;  the  heat  of  the 
fhaded  air  at  noon  being  66°,  and  of  common  water  expofed 
to  it  6i°.  And  Briftol  water  raifed  the  thermometer  to  76°, 
whillt  in  common  water  expofed  to  the  fhaded  air  it  flood 
at  62k  Phil.  Tranf.  voi.  ivii.  N"  22. 
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The  analyfis  of  Bath  water  has  been  the  caufe  of  much 
controverfy  among  chemifts,  but  it  feems  now  to  be  well 
underftood.  To  the  taile  it  is  neither  hrifk,  nor  acid,  nor 
alkaline,  nor  faline,  nor  fulphureous,  but  fimpiy  hot  and 
chalybeate;  and  it  is  truly  remarkable  that  the  chalybeate 
tafle  is  entirely  loft  as  foon  as  the  water  cools,  before  any 
fenfible  precipitation  of  the  iron  takes  place.  Tiie  adtu  I 
quantity  of  the  iron,  is  fo  minute  as  1 ever  to  have  beta 
eftimated  with  any  accuracy  : probably  a quarter  of  a grant 
in  a gallon  is  an  ample  allowance,  a quantity  fo  fmail  as  only 
to  be  perceptible  to  the  tafte  when  frefh  drawn  and  hot. 
Bath  water  contains  no  other  ingredients  of  any  importance. 
It  is  hard,  and  holds  fome  calcareous  earth  in  folution,  and 
(as  Dr.  Gibbs  has  difeovered)  a portion  of  files.  It  is 
perfectly  free  from  fulphur.  A confiderable  quantity  of 
azotic  gas  rifes  from  the  earth  along  with  the  water,  and  a 
certain  portion  is  held  by  it  in  folution  or  rather  weak  affinity . 
Of  carbonic  acid  it  only  contains  about  of  its  bulk. 

The  difeafes  for  which  the  Bath  water  haa  been  recom- 
mended are  very  numerous.  . It  has  long  enjoyed  a high, 
celebrity  in  the  cure  or  relief  of  gout,  chiefly  of  the  atonic 
kind;  of  rheumatifm;  paralyfis,  efpecialiy  that  partial  palfy 
of  the  limbs  induced  by  rheumatifm;  and  difeafes  of  the 
urinary  organs.  When  drank  (refit  from  the  fprmg  (the 
only  time  when  it  poddies  any  peculiar  virtues),  it.fomctimes 
railes  the  pulfe,  caufes  the  face  to  flufit,  and  heats  the  body 
very  confiderajsjy  ; and  hence  there,  are  many  invalids,  who 
cannot  bear  its  operation,  or  who  muff  be  gradually  accuf- 
tomed  to  it.  This  heating  tiled,  however,  is  by  no  means 
conftant  or  univerfal.  It  often  produces  a coflive  ftate  of 
body,  and  generally  keeps  the  1km  pervious  and  eafily  per- 
fpirable.  Its  ufe  as  a hot,  warm,  or  tepid  bath,  is  fml  as 
extenfive  and  pr.obablv, important  as  when  taken,  internally, 
it  has  been  thought  by  many  that  the  practice  of  drinking 
our  Bath  waters  in  Somerfetfhire  is  not  very  ancient,  and 
that  their  ancient  ufe  was  in  bathing;  but  Dr.  Friend  endea* 
vour  to  fhew  the  internal  ule  of  thofe  waters  to  have  been 
very  early.  Dr.  Guidot,  in  whole  time  this  ufage  revived, 
and  who  lias  given  us  an  hiftorical  narrative  of  thefe  waters, 
goes  no  higher  for  their  internal  ufe  than  the  latter  end  of 
.the  fixteenth  century.  But  they,  a.p.pear  to  have  been  in  ufe 
in  the  thirteenth  century.  Gilbert,  furnamed  Aiglicus, 
who,  according  to  Bayle,  lived  in  1210,  in  the  reign  of 
king  John,  or  more  probably  in  that  ot  Edward  I.  men* 
ti  ns  a peifon  cured  of  a leucophlegmacy  attend rd  with  a 
fuelling,  &c.  by  the  iulphureous  baths  : which  Dr.  F lend 
undtrltands  of  the  Bath  waters;  and  that  the  cure  was 
wrought  by  drinking,  not  bathing,  which  had  been  improper 
in  Inch  a cafe. 

Dr.  Mulgrave  makes  it  prob-ble,  that  they  were  reforted 
to  in  the  time  of  Geta;  there  being  ftiii  the  remains  o:  a 
ftatue  ereded  to  that  genera1,  in  gratitude  for  fome  b mef, ra- 
tions w hich  he  had  conferred  on  the  place.  Some  pretend 
that  thefe  waters  were  in  ule  800  years  before  Chuff.  Pull. 
Tranf.  N°  49.  346. 

The  two  Hated  feafons  for  drinking  the -Bath  vo  ters  are 
fpring  and  fall',  though  they  may  be  tiled  whenever  they 
are  found  neceflary. 

Bath,  in  Geography , a river  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Fez,  which  riles  in  mount  Atlas;  and  joining  the  Suha  or 
Sebu,  flows  into  the  ocean  north  of.Mahmore. 

Bath,  a country  of  Virginia,  in.  North  America,  about 
Go  miles  long  and  7)0  broad,  bounded  on  the  caff  by  the 
country  of  Augulla  ; and  noted  for  its  medicinal  fprings,  which 
are  hot  and  cold,  near  the  foot  of  Jackfon’s  mountain. 

Bath,  a townfhip  of  Lincoln  county,  in  the  diffrid  of 
Maine,  in  America,  containing  949  inhabitants.  It.  lies  on 
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the  wrft  fide  of  Kennebeck  river,  about  13  miles  from 
Wifcafi'et,  60  N.  E.  from  Portland,  32  from  Hallowed,  and 
165  N.  E.  from  Bo  ft  on,  N.  iat.  43°  49'. 

Bath,  a thriving  town,  in  Berkley  covinty,  in  Virginia, 
feated  at  the  foot  of  the  warm-fpring  mountain.  The 
fprings  in  the  vicinity  of  this  town,  though  lefs  efficacious 
than  the  warm  fprings  in  Bath  county,  draw  upwards  of 
iooo  people  here,  during  fummer,  from  various  parts 
the  United  States.  The  country  in  the  environs  is  agreeably 
divei filled  with  hills  and  valleys;  the  foil  rich  and  well  culti- 
vated ; 269  miles  S.  W.  from  Philadelphia. 

Bath,  a towr.fhip  of  America,  in  Grafton  county,  New 
Hampfhire,  containing  493  inhabitants;  and  lying  on  the 
call:  bank  of  Connedticut  river;  35  miles  N.  E.  by  N.  from 
Dartmouth  college,  and  97  N.  W.  from  Porlfmouth. 

Bath,  or  Port  Bath,  an  ancient  town  in  Hyde  county. 
North  Carolina,  on  the  north  fide  of  Tar  river,  about  24 
miles  from  Pamplico  found,  61  S.  by  W.  from  Edenton, 
and  in  the  port  of  entry  on  Tar  river.  It  contains  about 
12  houfes,  and  is  declining.  N.  Iat.  350  31'.  W.  long. 
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Bath,  a village  in  the  county  of  Renflalaer,  New  York, 
pleafantly  feated  on  the  eaft  bank  of  Hudfon  river,  nearly 
oppofite  to  the  river  of  Albany,  at  the  head  of  Sloop  navi- 
gation. A mineral  fpring  has  been  difeovered  in  this  place, 
and  a commodious  bathing-houfe  has  been  eredled,  at  a 
coniiderable  expence,  containing  hot,  cold,  and  fhower- 
baths. 

Bath,  a thriving  poft-town  in  Steuben  county,  New 
York,  containing  about  50  houfes,  fituate  on  the  north  bank 
of  Conhoflon  creek,  a northern  head-water  of  Tioga  river, 
42  mil  s S.  E.  from  Willi  am  (burg,  120  from  Nigara,  and  221 
wefl  from  Hudlon  city.  N.  Iat.  420  13'.  W.  long.  770  io'- 

Bath,  a village  in  the  eaftern  pariih  of  St.  Thomas,  in 
the  ifland  of  Jamaica.  It  owes  its  rife  and  name  to  a hot 
fpring  near  it,  which  is  faid  to  be  very  efficacious  in  the  cure 
of  the  dry  belly-ache.  The  fulphureous  water  flows  from  a 
rocky  mountain  about  a mile  diftant,  and  is  fo  hot  that  the 
hand  cannot  be  held  in  it. 

Bath,  Balneum,  a convenient  receptacle  of  water  for 
perfons  to  wafh  or  plunge  in,  either  for  health  or  pleafure. 
Baths  are  either  natural  or  artificial.  Natural,  again,  are 
cither  hot  or  cold. 

Baths,  Natural,  hot  and  cold.  See  Mineral  Waters. 

Baths,  Artificial  or  Medicated.  The  very  accurate 
imitations  of  moll  of  the  mineral  waters  for  the  purpofe  of 
drinking  which  are  now  met  with,  have  induced  fome  in- 
genious artifls  to  extend  the  imitation  to  larger  quantities  of 
water  fufficient  for  the  purpofe  of  bathing.  The  method  of 
performing  each  will  be  explained  under  the  article  of  Wa- 
ters, Mineral. 

Of  artificial  baths  fome  are  aqueous,  others  vaporous, 
others  dry,  &c. 

Baths,  Aqueous,  are  thofe  prepared  from  common  plants 
and  other  fubftances  of  emollient,  refolvent,  and  nervous 
kinds.  Aqueous  Baths  fometimes  confifl  of  milk  and 
emollient  herbs,  with  rofe- water,  &c.  when  the  defign  is  to 
burnt dlate;  at  other  times  of  bran  and  water,  when  the 
defign  is  only  to  cltanfe  : fometimes  again  they  are  made 
of  a deco&ion  of  roots  and  plants,  with  an  addition  of 
fpirit  of  wine,  when  a perfon  bathes  for  a great  pain  or 
tumor,  & c. 

In  Vapour  Baths , the  fume  or  fleam  of  fome  decoftion  is 
received  upon  the  body  to  promote  a perfpiration.  Thefe 
are  alfoby  fome  called  Balnea  Laconica. 

Vapour  Baths  are,  when  the  patient  is  not  plunged  into 
what  is  prepared  for  the  bath,  but  only  receives  its  fteam 


upon  thofe  parts  ofhis  body  which  require  it:  as  in  fome 
difiempers  of  the  fundament  and  womb,  where  the  patient 
fits  and  receives  the  fumes  of  fome  proper  fomentation,  &c, 
Mr.  James  Playfair  has  publifhed  “ A Method  of  cot  ft  ruff- 
ing Vapour  Baths,”  fo  as  to  render  them  of  fmall  txoence, 
and  of  commodious  ufe  in  private  families.  The  principles 
on  which  this  method  is  founded  are,  that  in  the  vapour 
bath  the  water  being  applied,  not  in  the  (late  of  fleam,  but 
of  folution  in  air,  a much  lefs  quantity  of  the  heated  fluid 
than  that  ufually  applied  will  fufficc,  provided  the  heat  of 
the  inclofed  air  can  be  mai  tuned  in  a fufficient  degree  ; and 
'that  denfe  fubftances,  efpecially  metallic  ones,  being  the 
grtateft  conductors  of  heat,  are  to  be  avoided  in  theconilruc- 
tion  of  the  veffel  containing  the  vapours,  and  the  lighted  and 
moll  non-condudlmg  materials  ufed  indeed  of  them.  The 
whole  apparatus  for  the  vapour-bath  is,  therefore,  reduced 
to  a tin  boiler,  tin  pipes  wrapped  in  flannel,  and  a deal  bex, 
witli  a cotton  cover,  for  the  reception  of  the  body  and  cir- 
culation of  the  vapour. 

To  thefe  may  be  added  the  bagnio,  where  people  are 
made  to  fweat  by  the  heat  of  a room,  and  pouring  on  of  hot 
water;  after  which  they  generally  go  into  a hot  bath,  or 
bagnio.  See  Bathing. 

Baths,  Dry,  are  thefe.  made  of  affies,  fait,  fand,  ffireds 
of  leather,  and  the  like. 

The  ancients  had  divers  ways  of  fweating  by  a dry  heat; 
as  by  the  means  of  a hot  land,  {love  rooms,  or  artificial 
bagnios,  and  certain  natural  hot  ft-ams  of  the  earth,  re- 
ceived under  a proper  arch,  or  hot  -houfe,  as  we  learn  from- 
Celfus.  They  had  alfo  another  kind  of  bath  by  infolation, 
where  the  body  was  expofed  to  the  fun  for  fome  time,  in 
order  to  draw  forth  the  fuperfluous  mu  lture  from  the  in- 
ward parts  : and  to  this  day  it  is  a practice  in  fome  nations 
to  cover  the  body  over  with  horfe  dung,  efpecially  in  chro- 
nica] difeafes,  to  digeit  and  breathe  out  the  humour  that 
caufes  the  diftemper.  In  New  England,  they  make  a kind 
of  ftoves  of  turf,  wherein  the  fick  are  flint  up  to  bathe  or 
fweat.  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  384.  p.  130.  The  fame  name  is 
fometimes  alfo  given  to  another  kind  of  baths,  made  of 
kindled  coals,  or  burning  fpirit  of  wine;  the  patient  being 
placed  in  a convenient  clofe  chair  for  the  reception  of  the 
fume,  which  rifes  and  provokes  fweat  in  a plentiful  manner  z 
care  is  here  taken  to  keep  the  head  out,  and  to  fecure  re- 
fpirat’on. 

This  bath  has  been  found  very  effetlual  in  removing  old 
obftinate  pains  in  the  limbs,  and  venereal  complaints;  and,  it  13 
faid,  vvilloften  complete  a cure,  left  unperformed  bvfalivation. 

Baths,  Metalline,  thofe  made  of  water  impregnated  with 
the  fcorice  of  metals.  The  moil  common  and  ufeful  of  this 
kind  are  thofe  prepared  with  the  fcorice  of  iron,  which  abound 
with  the  earthy,  faline,  and  fulphureous  fubttance  of  the 
metal;  and  thefe  are  of  excellent  fervice  for  ftrengt’neniiig  and 
bracing  uf  the  part  to  which  they  are  applied,  and  recover- 
ing weak  and  decayed  limbs;  flopping  various  kinds  of 
bleeding;  and  reftoring  themenftrual  and htemorrhoidal  flux, 
where  obflrudled ; infomuch  that  they  may  well  be  fubllituted 
for  the  natural  iron  baths. 

Adjacent  to  the  fmelting  huts  where  metals  are  run  from 
their  ore,  are  to  be  found  large  quantities  of  the  flag  cf 
copper,  antimony,  and  cobalt,  which,  abounding  with  ful- 
phur,  vitriolic  fait,  and  an  earthy  principle,  make  ferviceable 
baths  for  ftrengthening  the  loll  tone  of  the  fibres,  and  re- 
laxingthem  when  they  are  too  (liff.  Thefe  baths  have  like- 
wife  a deterfive  and  cleanfing  virtue;  fo  that,  with  prudence 
and  due  regard  to  circumflances,  they  may  be  ufed  on 
many  occafions.  The  way  of  making  thefe  artificial  baths 
is,  cither  to  take  the  flags  as  they  come  hot  from  the  fur- 
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«ace,  or  dfe  to  heat  them  afrefh,  and  throw  them  into  hot 
water  : which  is  afterwards  to  be  ufed,  either  in  the  way  of 
bath  or  fomentation  occafionaliy . There  are  other  artificial 
baths,  prepared  of  alum  and  quicklime  by  boiling  them  to- 
gether in  tine  rain-water.  Such  baths  are  highly  ferviceable 
in  paralytic  diforders  and  weaknefsof  the  limbs. 

Th  t pepper  bath , or  pejfer  mi  offer  on  the  Alps,  is  one  of  the 
moll  celebrated  in  Europe,  arid  lias  been  the  fubjedl  of 
particular  treatifes,  befides  what  has  been  faid  of  it  occa- 
iionally  by  Scheuchzer  and  others.  It  was  firlf  difcovertd 
in  the  year  1240,  and  is  of  the  periodical  kind.  The  water 
breaks  forth  in  a dreadful  place,  fcarce  acctliible  to  the  fun- 
beams,  or  indeed  to  men,  unlefs  of  the  greatefl  boldnefs, 
and  fuch  as  are  not  in  the  leal!  lubjeft  to  dizzmefs.  Thefe 
baths  have  this  Angularity  above  all  others,  that  they  com- 
monly break  forth  in  May,  and  that  with  a fort  of  impe- 
tuofity,  bringing  with  them  beech  leaves,  crabs,  or  other 
wood-fruit;  and  that  their  courfe  defiils  in  September  or 
Odobtr. 

Scheuchzer  profefFs  himfelf  of  opinion,  that  thefe  waters 
are  not  impregnated  with  any  minerals;  or,  if  they  do  con- 
tain any,  that  their  virtues  in  curing  diflempers  and  preferv- 
ing  health,  do  not  proceed  from  them.  They  are  exceed- 
ingly clear,  dcftitute  of  colour,  taile,  or  fmeli.  Phil.  Trani. 
N°,3i’6.  p.  15 1. 

Bath,  Balneum,  in  Ghemijlry.  In  many  chemical 
proceffes  it  i3  of  the  utmoll  importance  both  for  the  fecurity 
of  the  veflels,  and  the  fuccefs  of  the  operation,  that  the  ap- 
plication of  the  neceffary  heat  Ihouid  be  gradual  and  regu- 
lated. This  is  particularly  the  cafe  in  molt  difldlations,  and 
in  digeitions  at  a moderate  temperature,  and  wherever  gk.ls 
veflels  are  employed.  Hence  the  contrivance  of  baths  or 
intcrmedes  between  the  burning  fuel  and  the  veffel  contain- 
ing the  fubjcdt  of  the  procefs,  in  which  the  veflels  are 
immerfed,  and  whereby  they  receive  the  heat  in  a regular 
gradual  manner.  As  fluids  heat  with  more  uniformity  than 
folids,  they  are  preferable  where  only  a heat  a little  inferior 
to  the  boiling  point  of  the  fluid  is  required  ; and  they  pcffefs 
this  important  advantage,  that  the  heat  is  fo  kept  down  by 
evaporation,  that  it  can  never  rife  beyond  the  known  and 
given  point  of  boiling.  But  where  as  much  even  as  a low 
red  heat  is  required,  no  fluid  can  be  employed  with  any 
convenience,  and  recourfe  mull  be  had  to  fome  incom- 
bulbble  folid  reduced  to  powder.  A great  variety  of  baths 
were  invented  by  the  elder  chemifls,  efpecially  thofe  who 
were  engaged  in  alchemical  purfuits,  which  were  fuppofcd 
to  require  long  digellions  in  a very  accurately  regulated  heat; 
but  moll  of  thefe  are  now  laid  afide,  and  only  the  following 
kind  of  baths  are  retained. 

The  water  Bath , Balneum  A qua,  is  of  great  ufe  in  the 
dill  illation  of  effential  o Is,  of  the  aromatic  part  of  vegetables, 
of  the  finer  kinds  of  ardent  (pints,  in  evaporating  into 
drynefs  the  folutions  of  vegetables  employed  in  medicine 
whofe  virtue  would  be  loll  by  any  excefs  -of  heat,  acid  in 
many  other  proceffes.  The  apparatus  for  this  bath  forms 
■part  of  the  improved  Alembic  (which  fee,  in  Plate  III.  fg. 
13.  A.  of  C hem  fry) ; but  any  veffel  full  of  water,  capable 
of  being  heated  to  boiling,  and  of  containing  a retort  or 
other  veffel,  may  be  ufed  as  a water  bath.  As  the  utmofl 
heat  which  any  fubflance  immerfed  in  a boding  liquid  can 
acquire  thereby,  falls  fhort  by  a few  degrees  of  the  tempe- 
ratnre  of  the  liquid  itfelf,  the  heat  of  a water  bath  cannot 
amount  to  2120.  This  is  confiderably  increafed,  however, 
by  ufing  a llrong  folution  of  fea-falt,  or  any  other  fait,  in- 
flead  of  water;  as  the  boding  point  of  faturated  brine  is 
much  higher  than  that  of  mere  water.  1 his  forms  the 
ancient  Balneum  Marla,  Buth  of  Mary  ( the  Virgin,  as  fome 


have  interpreted  the  term);  but  others  with  more  plaufi- 

bility  write  Balneum  Maris,  fea-av at er,  or  brine-lath . 

Mercury,  tiie  fufible  alloy  of  bifmuth  tin  and  lead,  tin 
alone,  and  other  metals,  have  been  propofed  for  the  purpofe 
of  baths,  and  now  and  then  ufed,  when  a higher  heat  than 
the  fait-water  bath,  was  required ; but  the  metals  are  cumber- 
fome  by  their  weight,  and  expenfive,  mercury  is  dangerous  to 
the  bye-flander  from  its  evaporation,  and  they  all  have  the  in- 
convenience of  requiring  more  preffure  to  be  ufed  than  the 
mere  weight  of  the  fubtlance  which  they  are  to  heat,  to 
enable  it  to  be  immerfed  in  the  melted  metal. 

Balneum  Siceum.  This  whimfical  term  has  been  applied  to 
the  vapour  bath,  in  which  the  veffel  to  be  heated  is  enclofed 
in  a kind  of  cafe  filled  only  with  the  fleam  of  boiling  water. 
It  is  almoft  if  not  quite  out  of  ufe  for  chemical  purpofes, 
but  it  forms  a valuable  implement  for  the  kitchen. 

Balneum  Arena , Sand  lath,  of  all  kinds  of  chemical  baths 
is  that  which  is  ufed  the  mofl  extenfiveiy.  In  experimental 
furnaces,  or  fmailer  chemical  operations,  the  veffel  to  contain 
thefand  is  of  cafliron,  very  much  in  the  form  of  an  inverted 
round  hat,  of  which  the  hollow  part  is  fupported  by  the 
projeffing  rim  upon  the  fides  of  the  furnace,  and  hangs 
down  over  the  burning  fuel,  the  flame  of  which  plays  round 
it  and  gradually  heats  the  fand  which  it  contains,  together 
with  every  veffel  buried  therein.  The  fand  fhould  be  of 
middling  finenefs,  the  finefl  as  well  as  the  very  coarfelt 
being  feparated  by  fifting;  for  by  this  means  the  heat  is 
more  gradually  dillri'outed.  Thofe  diftillations,  which  at 
any  part  of  the  procefs  require  as  much  as  a low  red  heat, 
are  ufually  performed  in  fand  baths,  even  in  manufactures 
in  the  great  way,  as  of  aqua  fortis.  Sand,  when  thoroughly 
heated,  continues  hot  for  a very  confiderable  length  of 
time. 

Bath  is  alfo  ufed  in  another  fenfe,  to  fignify  the  fufion 
of  metallic  matters  in  ceitain  operations;  thus,  in  refining 
or  cupelling,  the  metals  are  faid  to  be  in  bath  when  they  are 
melted. 

Baths,  the  name  proper  to  fuch  public  or  private  edifices 
as  are  ufed  for  bathing. 

The  practice  of  bathing  is  found  among  all  the  nations 
of  antiquity.  The  people  of  the  Eall  were  ever  accuflomed 
to  it,  and  have  continued  the  habit  to  the  prefent  time;  their 
methods  being  perfectly  conformable  to  thofe  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans.  If  we  may  credit  Homer,  Mofchus,  and 
Theocritus,  the  firfl  ages  of  Greece  knew  no  other  baths  than 
the  rivers;  and  it  was  in  them  that  the  princeffes  Naulicaa, 
Europe,  and  Helen  bathed.  Homer  (fay  the  French  En« 
cyclopedifts)  indicates,  that  in  his  time  private  baths  of  a 
regular  form  were  in  ufe.  Telemachus  and  Pififlratus,  they 
obferve,  were  condudled  to  baths  of  uncommon  neitnefs: 
the  mofl  beautiful  (laves  in  the  palace  bathed  them,  ptrlumed 
them,  and  adorned  them  with  the  handfometl  garments.  But 
all  this  is  an  affumption  which  the  text  of  their  author  by  no 
means  warrants.  The  paffage  alluded  to  is  in  the  Ofiffey, 
Book  xv.  1.  135. 
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And  the  lines  which  follow  plainly  fliovv,  it  was  nothing 
more  than  a common  ablution  previous  to  an  entertainment. 
The  AEjSaj  was  a kind  of  vafe  occafionaliy  placed  upon  a 
tripod. 

The  Romans,  who  fora  long  time  bathed  in  the  Tyber, 
borrowed  the  idea  of  artificial  baths  from  the  Greeks;  their 
various  habits  of  life  and  drefs  rendered  fuch  accommoda- 
tions neceffary ; and,  to  make  fhort  of  our  relation,  ail  the 
mofl  fpieadid  and  facinating  luxuiies  of  the  emperors  were 
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multiplied  and  brought  together  in  the  vail  buildings  of  the 

ihermoe. 

The  thermal  thofe  prodigious  monuments  of  Roman 
magnificence,  were  formed  in  imitation  of  the  Greek  gymna- 
iia. In  both  were  affembled  all  the  inftitutions  favourable 
o health,  all  the  txtreifes  of  the  body,  all  that  could  give 
reiaxat  on  to  the  mind,  or  afford  amulement  to  the  people. 
Although  the  name  of  thermae,  given  by  the  Romans  to 
thefe  edifices,  fignifies  a place  deftined  to  the  ufe  of  warm- 
baths,  yet  the  diverfity  of  ufes  to  which  they  were  applied 
will  not  fuffer  us  to  comprife  the  whole  in  a fingle  article. 
All  that  concerns  the  immediate  ufe  of  the  baths  will  be 
found  here;  but  for  other  details,  we  fhall  refer  to 

Ther.m.®. 

The  molt  complete  and  beautiful  baths  were  compofed  of 
fix  principal  apartments. 

The  firft  was  called  the  apody  ter  him,  where  the  frequenters 
of  the  bath  undreffed  ; it  was  furnifhed  with  tables  to  receive 
the  garments  of  the  bathers,  and  guards  named  capfarti  to 
take  care  of  them.  This  room  was  alfo  called  by  tbe  Ro- 
mans the  fpoliatorimn.  All  the  baths  were  not  furnifhed 
with  an  apodyterium.  Lucian  fays,  that  in  thofe  which 
were  without  it,  the  frigidarium  was  ufed  for  the  fame  pur- 
pofe.  The  apodyterium  is  found  neither  in  the  gymnafium 
of  Vitruvius,  nor  in  the  paiseftra  described  by  Lucian.  It  is 
very  probable,  there  was  no  fuch  apartment  in  the  Greek 
gymnaiia,  and  that  the  frigidarium  fupplied  its  place.  Pliny 
is  the  only  author  who  mentions  it,  when  delcribmg  the 
baths  of  his  country-houfe. 

The  fecond  apartment  was  the  cold-bath  ; named  Aourpov 
by  the  Greeks,  and  frigidarium  by  the  Romans.  This  room 
was  ufually  expofed  to  the  north,  and  ferved,  as  we  have  ju!t 
related,  the  purpofe  of  an  apodyterium  to  fuch  baths  as 
were  without  one;  of  courfe  it  was  then  the  firft  apartment. 
The  marquis  Galiani  imagined  that  the  frigidarium  and 
tepidarium  were  the  fame;  but  ancient  paintings  prove  the 
contrary. 

The  third  room  was  the  tepidarium.  Its  principal  ufe  was, 
by  the  temperate  air  it  contained,  to  prevent  any  bad  effects 
that  might  be  occafioned  by  palling  too  fuddenly  from  the 
warm  to  the  cold  apartment.  In  the  paintings  of  the  baths 
of  Titus,  this  apartment  is  found  between  the  frigidarium 
and  the  concamerata  fudatio.  The  tepidarium,  according  to 
hiftorians,.  joined  the  frigidarium  to  the  warm  bath;  and  it 
Is  for  that  reafon  that  Pliny  calls  it  celhi  media,  the  middle 
room.  Galen  gives  it  the  fame  name,  and  imagines  it  ac- 
quired this  appellation  not  only  on  account  of  its  fituation 
in  the  centre,  but  from  its  temperature  ; for,  fays  he,  this 
chamber  was  as  many  degrees  colder  than  the  third  or  warm 
bath,  as  it  was  warmer  than  the  firff  or  frigidarium.  The 
frigidarium  and  tepidarium,  however,  were  more  frequented 
for  the  benefit  of  the  air  than  of  their  water. 

The  fourth  chamber  was  that  which  contained  the  Hove  ; 
and  was  called  laconicum,  from  the  name  of  the  oven  which 
warmed  it.  According  to  Galen  it  inclofed  a dry  heat;  and 
he  advifes  perfons  of  a warm  temperature  not  to  enter  it, 
but  rather  to  ufe  the  warm  bath,  where  the  water  abforbed 
by  the  pores  would  hinder  the  heat  from  being  attended 
by  any  bad  confequences.  The  laconicum  alfo  had  its  name, 
as  having  been  originally  derived  from  Laconia.  Martial 
fays  to  one  of  his  friends  (lib.  6.  ep.42.): 

Ritus  fi  tibi  placeant  tibilaconum, 

Contentus  potes  arido  vapore 
Cruda  virgine  Martinique  mergi. 

Dion  informs  us,  that  they  who  perfpired  in  the  laconicum 
anointed  themfelves  with  oil,  and  then  entered  the  cold  bath; 
Eieverthelefs  in  its  origin  the  Jaconium  was  only  ufed  by  old 
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men  and  valetudinarians.  This  room,  agreeably  to  Vitruvius, 
as  well  as  to  the  ancient  paintings  of  the  baths  of  Titus, 
joined  the  tepidarium,  and  communicated  to  it  a more  tem- 
perate heat.  A fort  of  furnace  was  ufually  fufpended  at 
one  corner  of  the  room,  of  a circular  form,  terminating  in  a 
fmall  cupola,  open  at  the  top;  which,  as  Vitruvius  fays, ferved 
to  regulate  the  degree  of  heat  which  the  bathers  wifhed  to 
give  the  room.  It  feems  beyond  a doubt  that  the  laconicum 
itfelf  was  nothing  more  than  a kind  of  furnace;  and  the 
millakes  it  has  occafioned  owe  their  rile  to  the  room  in 
which  it  was  placed  having  taken  its  name  from  it.  In  the 
paintings  of  Titus’s  baths,  it  is  called  the  concamerata  fudatio  ; 
but  Vitruvius  furnifhes  us  with  a proper  dillinttion,  when 
he  fays  (1.  v.  c.  10  ),  “laconicum  fudationefque  funt  con- 
jungendx  tepidario;”  and  explains  himfelf  more  fully  in  the 
next  chapter,  where  he  reckons  the  Hove  as  a chamber  of 
the  palasltra.  There  fhou'd  in  one  of  its  corners,  he  fays, 
be  placed  the  laconicum,  and  in  anotb.sr  the  warm  bath. 

“ Concamerata  fudatio  longitudine  duplex  qu'am  latitudine 

qum  habeat  in  verfnris  ex  una  parte  laconium .ex 

adverfo  laconici  caldam  lavationtm.”  It  fhould  perhaps 
have  beer,  before  obferved,  that  according  to  Vitruvius,  the 
laconicum  had  niches  which  were  called  fudationes , where 
thofe  who  ufed  the  dry  baths  feated  themfelve3,  as  we  fee  in 
ancient  paintings. 

The  filth  apartment  was  the  balneum,  or  warm  bath, 
called  thermoloufia,  and  was  the  mod  reforted  to.  Its  fize 
was  proportioned  to  the  number  of  thofe  who,  bathed  in  it 
at  once.  Its  breadth  was  a third  lefs  than  its  height, 
without  including  the  gallery,  called  fchola ; which  was 
carried  round  it,  and  terminated  near  the  bafon  with  a little 
wall  for  the  bathers  to  lean  againft.  This  gallery  was 
fufficiently  large  to  contain  thofe  who  waited  for  their  turns 
to  bathe.  The  middle  of  the  room  was  occupied  by  a bafou 
called  pfeina,  or  by  a bathing  place  which  had  the  name 
of  alveum,  as  we  fee  in  the  balneum  of  ancient  paintings. 
The  bath  was  placed  immediately  below  the  only  window 
by  which  the  light  was  admitted,  that  it  might  not  be 
darkened  by  the  fhadows  of  thofe  who  were  walking  in  the 
gallery. 

Tne  fixth  room  was  the  eleothejium  or  unEluarium,  Here 
were  prtferved  the  oils  and  perfumes  ufed  both  in  entering 
and  quitting  the  bath;  and  it  was  fo  conftrudfed  as  to  receive 
a coniiderable  degree  of  warmth  from  the  hypocauft. 

The  hypocauft  was  a fort  of  fubterranean  furnace,  which 
Vitruvius  calls  fufpenfura ; the  bottom  forming  an  inclined 
plane,  by  a gradual  delcent  from  the  opening  where  the 
wood  for  heating  it  was  thrown  in;  by  which  means  the 
heat  was  increafed,  and  the  apartments  warmed  more  expe- 
ditioufly.  It  extended  under  the  greater  part  of  the  rooms 
we  have  mentioned. 

Befide  thefe  rooms  particularly  deftined  to  the  ufe  of  the 
bath,  there  were  feveral  others  intended  for  the  rxer  ifes 
previoufly  taken.  Such  were  the  fpherijlerium,  the  conifterium , 
the  corycea,  the  Jludium,  the  ephebeum,  and  others  : all  forming 
'part  of  the  gymnaiia;  bat  which  were  not  always  app^n* 
dages  of  the  baths,  particularly  thofe  of  private  perlons. 
Private  baths,  however,  differed  greatly  in  coniirndlion 
from  thofe  we  have  mentioned.  Each  poffeffor  followed  his 
own  caprice,  either  in  changing  the  rooms  of  which  they 
were  compofed,  or  making  the  fame  chamber  ferve  for' 
different  purpofes.  The  defeription  the  younger  Phny  has 
left  us  of  his  bath  at  Laurentinum,  is  a proof  of  this.  In 
this  building  there  was  neither  apodyterium  nor  tepidarium  ; 
and  the  arrangements  of  its  other  parts  was  very  different 
from  that  of  the  public  baths.  You  firft  entered  a fpacious 
frigidarium  j where  contiguous  to  the  walls,  and  oppofite 
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to  each  other,  were  placed  two  baths  fufficiently  extenfive  to 
fwim  in.  Near  this  chamber  was  the  undluarium : you 
then  entered  the  hypocau'l,  the  propmgeum,  and  two  other 
apartments  neat  but  not  magnificent:  you  afterwards  came 
to  an  hot  bath,  from  which  the  fea  was  difeovered  ; and 
farther  on  was  the  fpherifterium , expofed  to  the  afternoon  fun. 
In  his  houfe  in  Tufcauv,  on  entering-  the  bath,  we  firft  liud 
a great  apodyterium,  a fpacious  and  agreeable  chamber  for 
undreffing.  This  conducted  to  the  frigidarium  ; which  was 
darkened,  and  contained  a batli  of  an  appropriate  fize. 
When  it  was  not  found  fufficiently  fpacious,  there  was  in 
the  open  air  a vail  bafon,  which  might  be  ufed  for  the  fame 
purpofe.  Not  far  from  the  frigidarium  was  a chamber  ex- 
pofed to  the  fun  fufficiently  warm,  but  lefs  fo  than  the 
ilove  ; this  was  the  tepidarium.  This  room  had  three  par- 
titions, each  having  a different  degree  of  heat.  The  two 
firft  were  entirely  expofed  to  the  fun  ; and  though  the  laft 
had  not  all  the  heat  of  the  former,  it  was  equally  light. 
Above  the  apodyterium  was  the  fpherifterium,  or  place  of 
exercife  for  different  games.  Although  Pliny  does  not  in- 
form us  how  the  bathers  employed  themfelves  alter  having 
undreffed  and  anointed,  it  is  highly  probable  they  went  up 
to  the  fpherifterium  and  exercifed,  defeended  by  another 
ftaircafe  into  the  fteve,  and  afterwards  returned  to  the 
apodyterium;  not  forgetting  in  their  way  to  vifit  the  tepida- 
rium and  frigidarium. 

The  following  defeription,  according  to  the  Hippias  of 
Lucian,  gives  another  idea  of  the  baths  of  the  ancients, 
with  the  various  apartments  the}'' contained. 

“ Having  paffed  the  great  veftibule,  to  which  was  an  eafy 
afcer.t,  you  entered  a fpacious  hall  for  the  ufe  of  the  do- 
meftics  who  attended  their  mailers.  On  the  left  were  the 
chambers,  where  they  who  quitted  the  bath  retired  ; which 
were  the  handfomeft  and  moft  agreeable  of  all.  Farther  on 
was  another  hall  deftined  for  perfons  of  confideration. 
After  this  apartment,  on  each  fide  were  galleries,  where  the 
bathers  changed  their  dreffes.  The  centre,  which  was  both 
elevated  and  well-lighted,  contained  three  baths  of  cold 
water,  ornamented  with  Laconian  marble;  and  had  hkewife 
two  ftatues  of  the  fame  material,  the  one  of  Hygeia,  and 
the  other  of  Efculapius.  On  leaving  this  part  of  the  baths 
by  a long  vaulted  paffage,  the  building  became  infenfibly 
warmer,  although  the  heat  was  far  from  difagreeable  : this 
paffage  led  to  a light  apartment  where  the  oils  and  eflenct's 
were  preferved,  which  on  the  right  hand  had  a communica- 
tion with  the  palteftra;  and  the  door-pofts  of  which  were 
covered  with  Phrygian  marble.  The  apartment  contiguous 
to  this,  as  Lucian  informs  us,  was  more  beautiful  in  its  de- 
corations than  any  we  have  mentioned  ; its  very  floor  was 
compofed  of  the  marble  already  fpoken  of.  It  was  of  a fize 
fufficiently  large  for  the  bathers  to  walk  in,  and  was  fur-, 
ni filed  with  feats.  After  this  apartment  you  entered  a fort 
of  gallery  heated;  of  fufficiefit  length  to  admit  the  exercifes 
of  the  courfe.  It  was  incrufted  with  Numidian  marble;  and 
led  to  a handlome  well-lighted  apartment,  painted  with  pur- 
ple, where  were  three  warm  baths.  To  leave  it,  it  was  not 
neceffary  you  fhould  go  back  by  the  way  you  entered,  but 
aewts  a warm  chamber  where  the  heat  gradually  diminished. 
All  the  chambers  were  lighted  from  the  top  ; and  Hippias 
fliewed  great  judgment,  in  conftrudling  the  apartments  which 
contained  the  cold  bath  fo  as  to  face  the  north.  In  regard 
to  thofe  which  required  a greater  degree  of  heat,  he  expofed 
them  to  the  fouth,  the  fouth-eaft,  and  weft.” 

It  appears  from  this  defeription,  that  the  bath  of  Hip- 
pias had  no  apodyterium  ; there  were-  only  at  each  end  of 
the  .frigidarium,  which  contained  the  three  baths  of  cold 
water,  tables  on  which  the  dreffes  were  placed.  The  bathers 
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entered  a warm  paffage  which  eondudled  to  the  undluarhim 
whence  having  anointed  themfelves  they  gained  the  fpheri- 
flerium,  the  forged  and  handfomeft  apartment  of  the  whole. 
When  the  exercifes  were  finifhed,  they  paffed  into  the  hot 
bath  by  a gallery  where  there  was  fufficient  heat  to  preferve 
the  perfpiration  firft  excited  in  the  fpherifterium  : fo  that 
when  the  bathers  firft  entered  the  warm  bath,  the  difference 
they  found  was  fca-cely  perceptible  ; fince  the  warmth  of 
the  water  was  pretty  nearly  the  fame  wiih  that  of  the  body. 
After  having  ufed  the  bath,  they  returned  by  a fhorter  way, 
and  cioffed  an  apartment  where  the  heat  diminifhed  in  pro- 
portion as  they  approached  the  frigidarium  where  their 
dreffes  had  been  left. 

The  following  is  the  defeription  which  Vitruvius  has  left 
us  of  the  Grecian  baths.  Having  deferibed  the  different 
apartments  of  the  gymnafium,  he  fays  : “ On  the  right  of 
the  ephebeum  is  built  the  coryceum,  or  the  room  for  ihav- 
ing,  dreffiag,  See.:  near  which  fhould  be  the  conifterium, 
where  the  fand  for  the  wreftlers  is  preferved  ; and  at  the 
corner  of  the  peryftyleum,  the  loutron,  or  cold  bath.  On 
the  left  of  the  ephebeum,  the  eleothellum,  or  apartment  for 
the  effences  and  oils  : near  which  is  conftrufted  the  frigida- 
rium ; whence  a paffige  fiuuld  condudt  the  bathers  to  the 
propnigeum  near  the  ftove  in  the  corner  of  the  portico. 
Adjoining,  on  one  fide  the  frigidarium,  is  built  the  vaulted 
chamber  for  perfpiration,  which  is  always  made  twice  as 
long  as  wide  ; and  at  one  of  its  a.ngles,  ufually  that  oppofite 
the  warm  bath,  the  lacoiricum.” 

The  difpofition  of  each  of  the  apartments  we  have  men- 
tioned varied  Hill  more  in  the  thermae  of  the  Romans,  al- 
though their  plans  evince  uniformity  to  a certain  extent. 
As  the  R.omans  had  two  pcryftdia  in  their  thermae,  it  feems 
right  to  conclude  they  had  a double  order  of  baths.  Varro 
proves  incontellibly,  that  the  women  bathed  in  different 
apartments  from  the  men  ; for,  in  fpeaking  of  the  public 
baths  of  Rome,  lie  fays  : “ Item  primum  balneum  nomen 
ct  Gtaecum  introiit  in  urbem  : ubi  bina  effent  conjundla  adi- 
ficia  lavandi  caufa;  unum  ubi  viri,  alterum  ubi  mulieres 
lavarentur.”  What  Maitial  and  St.  Cyprian  relate  of  the 
baths,  where  the  men  and  women  bathed  indifcriminately, 
does  not  confute  this  paffage;  fince  writers  atti ibute  thole 
indecencies  to  none  but  women  of  infamous  character : 

“ Cum  te  lucerna  balneator  extirda 
Admittat  inter  buftuaiias  mcecbas.” 

This  feparation  is  confpicuous  in  the  baths  of  Caracalla  ; a 
great  part  of  which  was  furroundtd  by  a veftibule  which 
en corn-paired  the  principal  buildings  of  the  thermae.  This 
part  was  divided  into  fifty  vaulted  halls  feparated  from,  hut 
perfectly  refemhling  each  other.  One  of  thefe  yet  remains 
entire,  and  fufficiently  indicates  how  the  others  were  d if- 
pofed.  It  is  approached  by  a fmall  veftibule.  The  room  in 
which  the  bath  was  placed,  was  thirty-one  feet  in  length  by- 
fifteen feet  three  inches  wide  ; the  bafon  was  of  mai’onry, 
with  a border  of  larger  Hones  extending  eighteen  inches 
from  the  edge  of  the  hollow.  The  cavity  between  the  Tides 
was  twelve  feet  wide  by  fifteen  long.  It  was  defeended  to 
in  front  by  fwen  or  eight  Heps  extending  the  width  of  the 
bath  ; four  above  the  brink,  and  three  of  four  went  to  the 
bottom  of  the  bafon  : and  the  whole  was  lighted  by  a fmall 
opening  at  the  top.  A thoufand  perfons  could  bathe  iiv 
this  part  of  the  thermae  at  once. 

When  the  water  flowed  into  thefe  baths,  it  feems  to  have 
been  only  lukewarm,  as  it  was  brought  from  the  hot  baths 
of  the  great  thermae  ; of  which  thefe,  as  we  have  already 
mentioned,  formed  only  the  outer  circle.  The  water  was 
conveyed  from  thefe  baths,  by  pipes,  into  a great  pffeina, 
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»r  pool,  deftined  for  the  ufe  of  thofe  who  wiflied  to  exer- 
cife  tlu-mfelves  in  fwimming. 

In  front,  on  the  right  and  left,  were  other  baths  for  peo- 
ple of  fuperior  confequence.  In  the  room  of  bafons  they  had 
large  bathing  veffels,  which  were  of  copper,  porphyry, 
granite,  or  bafaltes.  They  alfo  contained  leafs  of  marble 
or  porphyry;  of'which  we  yet  fee  a great  number  at  Rome. 
O lympiodorus  affures  us,  that  the  baths  of  Caracalla  had 
no  lefs  than  iixteen  hundred. 

The  grand  hall  was  a rotunda,  in  feet  diameter;  which 
is  believed  to  have  been  called  cel/a  faharis , or  the  hall  of 
fandals,  of  which  Spartianun  fpeaks  in  thefe  terms  : “ Cellam 
folearem  architefti  negant  pofTe  ulla  irnitatione  qua.  fa£ta  eit 
fieri.”  It  feems  to  have  had  its  name  from  the  bars  of 
copper  and  bronze  which,  according  to  fome,  formed  its 
pavement,  and  to  others  its  cieling  ; bearing  fome  refem- 
blance  to  the  faftening  of  the  fandals  among  the  ancient 
Romans.  It  had  alfo  large  plates  of  bronze  or  copper, 
which  covered  and  ornamented  the  piers  of  the  windows  and 
other  parts  of  the  rotunda.  It  contained  a number  of  vcf- 
fels  in  which  the  warm  bath  was  taken. 

Of  all  that  relates  to  the  baths,  nothing  has  fo  embarrafTtd 
the  learned  as  the  manner  in  which  hot  water  was  fiinphed 
to  all  the  receptacles  for  bathing  which  have  been  found. 
For  if  we  fuppofe,  and  it  may  be  done  without  exaggera- 
tion, that  each  bath  in  the  thermae  of  Dioclefian  was  capa- 
ble of  containing  fix  bathers,  1S00  perlons  might  have 
bathed  at  once.  But  as  no  vdlige  remains,  fufficient  to 
favour  our  conjectures  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  water 
pallid  into  tile fe  vrficlsr,  we  mud  content  ourfelves  with  what 
Vitruvius  has  faid  upon  it. — Baccius  has  treated  this  fubjeCt 
better  than  any  of  the  moderns.  Fie  imagines  the  water 
w.is  conveyed  from  refervoirs  outftde  the  thermae,  ana  that 
machines  were  ufed  ior  railing  it  to  that  height,  which, 
agreeably  to  his  examination  of  Dioclefian’s  baths,  feemed 
rcqu'ilte.  He  was  alfo  induced  to  conclude,  that  the  water 
was  heated  otitfide  the  thermae,  from  the  number  of  pipes 
which  he  faw  underneath  the  area  of  the  building;  where 
there  had  never  been  any  alteration,  and  which  were  all 
furrounded  by  other  pipes  from  the  hypocauft.  But  this 
fuppofition  appeared  to  Baccius  himfelf  fo  replete  with 
difficulties,  that  he  pufhed  his  refearches  on  this  matter  no 
farther. 

The  two  figures  of  the  water  towers  or  refervoirs  for  the 
baths  of  Caracalla,  engraved  by  Pirancfi,  will  luffice  to  ex- 
plain how  eafily  the  Romans  heated  the  large!!  body  of 
water  their  thermae  could  contain. 

The  water  tower  of  Caracalla  received  its  fupply  from 
the  aquedudl  of  Antoninus,  part  of  which  palled  by  the 
Appian  way. 

It  appears  from  the  plan  of  this  refervoir,  that  it  had, 
immediately  above  the  hypocauft,  twenty-eight  vaulted 
chambers  ; that  thefe  chambers  formed  two  ranges  of 
foutteen  each  ; ar.d  that  they  had  a communication  one 
with  the  other.  Above  thefe  were  twenty-eight  other 
chambers,  which  were  connected  with  each  other  in  like 
manner,  though  only  one  of  them  communicated  with  the 
chambers  below.  Above  all  thefe  was  a fpacious  refervoir, 
not  very  deep,  but  which  extended  the  whole  length  of  the 
water  tower;  in  this,  the  water  received  confiderable  warmth 
•from  the  heat  of  the  fun,  before  it  puffed  into  the  chambers. 
This  refervoir  did  not  receive  its  water  diredtly  from  the 
aqucdjft,  hut  from  an  intermediate  ciftern.  Whenever  it 
appeared  neceffary  to  draw  off  the  water  of  the  lower  cham 
bers  to  fill  the  bathing  places,  the  water  of  the  refervoir 
became  ufclefs,  and  would  'nave  overflown  but  for  an  open- 
ing on  one  fide  of  the  ciftern,  by  which  it  efcaped  with- 


out going  into  the  baths.  During  all  this  time  the  water 
of  the  refervoirs  was  tranquil.  The  ciftern  anfwered  two 
purpofes  ; it  prevented  any  agitation  in  the  water  of  the 
refervoir,  and  carried  eff  that  which  was  of  no  ufe.  When 
the  twenty-eight  vaulted  chambers,  immediately  above  the 
hypocauft,  began  to  heat,  the  warmth  they  acquired  was 
quickly  augmented  ; as  there  was  only  one  of  tiiem  which 
communicated  with  the  exterior  air. 

The  ftrength  of  the  walls  and  vault  was  quite  fufficient  to 
refill  the  rarefraftion  of  air  within  the  water,  and  of  confe- 
quence to  hinder  its  evaporation  from  producing  danger. 
It  was  neceffary  that  it  fhould  have  pipes  to  give  the  water 
a fufficient  heat  for  the  ufage  of  the  bath.  When  the  hour 
of  bathing  came,  the  warm  water  was  let  into  the  bathing 
places  from  the  lower  chambers  ; where  it  ran  with  incredible 
fwiftnefs,  and  rofe  to  a perpendicular  height  equal  to  the 
furface  of  the  refervoir  of  the  water  tower. 

To  hinder  the  water  from  cooling  as  it  paffed  through  the 
fubterranean  pipes,  they  were  inclofed  in  others  which  came 
from  the  entrance  of  the  hypocauft,  forming  a fort  of  double 
tunnel,  and  acquiring  a confiderable  degree  of  heat  before 
the  water  entered  them. 

Each  chamber  was  within  the  walls  49  feet  long,  27  wide, 
and  about  30  high.  The  number  of  fquare  feet  on  the  furface 
of  the  lower  chamber  amounted  to  38,500.  If  we  allow  for 
the  medium  height  30  feet,  the  quantity  of  water  contained 
in  the  lower  chambers  amounted  to  1,143,450  cubic  feet. 

The  ancients  do  not  inform  us  how  they  dilcovered  the 
method  of  heating  fuch  large  volumes  of  water.  We  are 
therefore  in  the  dark  whether  it  was  an  invention  of  the 
Romans,  or  whether  they  brought  it  with  them  from  the 
Eaft.  It  is  reafonable,  however,  to  fuppofe,  that  fuch 
methods  could  be  of  no  ufe  before  the  conftrudtion  of  the 
thermae  at  Rome,  and  of  conrfe  could  not  be  older  than 
the  time  of  Auguftus;  in  whofe  reign,  Dion  Caffius  informs 
us,  Maecenas  built  a warm  bath  capable  of  admitting  perfons 
to  fwim  in. 

This  method,  or  one  veryfimilar,  was  ufed  in  all  the  baths 
of  Rome.  That  dtferbed  by  Vitruvius  was  infufficient  to 
fnrnifh  water  for  thefe  vaft  buildings,  which  Ammianus 
Marceliinus  comparts  to  provinces  (lavacra  in  modum  pro- 
vinciarum  extrudln)  ; though  it  was  undoubtedly  the  cafe  in 
private  baths.  They  heated  the  water  of  the  bath,  fays 
Vitruvius,  by  means  of  three  veffels  of  copper,  fo  difpofed 
that  the  water  flowed  from  one  to  the  other.  One  was 
called  caldarium,  another  tepidarium,  and  the  third  frigida- 
rium.  The  marquis  Galiani  obferves,  that  it  is  no  eafy  matter 
to  give  a precife  idea  of  the  fituation  of  thefe  vafes  above 
the  furnace.  Catfariano  and  Caporali  have  engraved  one 
above  the  other,  or  rather  one  within  the  other,  placing  the 
friyidarium  above  the  tepidarium,  and  that  above  the  cal- 
darium, which  was  placed  immediately  above  the  furnace. 
But  the  great  difficulty  is,  that  in  this  arrangement  the  heat, 
by  the  alcenfion  of  the  flame,  ought  to  warm  the  upper  vafe, 
or  frigidarium.  Perrault,  on  the  contrary,  places  the  three 
vafes  on  a level;  and  he  imagines  that  fyphons  carried  the 
water  of  one  vafe  into  another  : but  how,  without  a pifton, 
or  lome  fuch  expedient,  the  water  could  be  raifed  fo  as  to 
re-defeend,  he  has  not  explained. 

The  ancient  paintings  of  Titus’s  baths  place  thefe  vafes 
upon  three  fteps,  in  fuch  a manner  that  the  bottom  of  the 
water  of  one  vc-ffel  fhall  be  upon  a level  with  the  aperture  of 
the  other ; fo  that  it  is  eafy  to  comprehend  how  the  water 
was  conveyed.  But  the  marquis  Galiani  believes,  that  this 
difpoiition  is  not  altogether  agreeable  to  the  truth;  and  that 
it  was  adopted  by  the  painter,  only  to  afford  a more  clear 
idea  how  the  water  was  transferred. 
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I believe,  be  fays,  that  tbe  three  vafes  were  upon  a kind  of 
level:  the  caldarium  immediately  above  the  furnace;  the 
tepidarium  a little  backwarder,  fo  as  to  receive  a reverberation 
of  the  heat  more  than  the  tire  itfeif;  and  the  frigidarium  upon 
a malfy  pedaft-il,  fo  that  the  warmth  could  not  reach  it. 
From  the  caldarium  to  the  baths  was  a pipe,  which,  by 
means  of  a cock,  fupplied  any  quantity  of  water  that  was 
icquifite.  Another  pipe  carried  the  water  of  the  reftrvoir 
to  the  frigidarium,  and  kept  it  at  the  fame  level.  All  the 
figures  which  Vitruvius  has  given  of  this  proctfs,  feem  to 
require  that  an  attendant  fhould  overlook  this  transfulion  of 
the  water  : but  that  author  himfeif  tells  us,  that  the  opera- 
tion was  performed  without  afiiftance  ; ita  collocanaa  uti 
ex  tepidario  in  caldarium  quantum  aquae  caldce  exierit 
jnfluat  de  frigidario  in  tepida'ium  ad  eunciem  modum. 

The5)-  had  alfo  other  means  of  heating  the  water  of  the 
baths.  We  cor.ftruCt,  fays  Seneca,  a fpecies  of  vales  high 
and  narrow,  in  the  form  of  dragons  and  other  fanciful  fiiapes, 
in  which  we  place  pipes  of  native  copper,  of  a fpiral  form, 
through  which  the  water  paffes  tiil  it  acquires  a fufficient 
degree  of  heat.  In  the  fame  degree  as  the  cold  water  enters 
the  pipes,  the  warm  paffes  out  ; fothat  ail  the  water  which 
runs  through,  acquires  the  fame  temperature.  Seneca  ex- 
plains the  advantage  of  this  procefs,  and  informs  us  the  tube 
through  which  the  water  paffes  having  no  communication 
with  the  fire,  the  vapours  are  not  rrvxed  with  frr.oke  ; nec 
trahit  vaporem  evaporalio,  quia  c'aufa  pertrahitur. 

The  parallel  which  Seneca  has  given  in  his  letters 
between  the  baths  of  Scipio  Africanus  and  thofe  of 
his  own  time,  is  highly  interfiling,  and  will  probably 
elucidate  much  that  has  been  already  written  on  the 
fubjeft. 

“ Scipio’s  bath,”  he  fays,  41  was  fmal!  and  fomewhat 
dark,  agreeable  to  the  ancient  cull  am  ; for  our  anceftors 
thought  that  a bath  could  not  be  warm  enough  unlefs  it  was 
clofe.  It  was  therefore  a great  plcafure  to  me  to  compare 
the  manners  of  Scipio  with  our  own.  In  this  little  nook 
did  Scipio  (the  dread  of  Carthage,  and  to  whom  Rome  was 
indebted  for  having  once  taken  it ) ufe  to  bathe  his  body  when 
fatigued  with  ruftic  labours.  Under  this  low  and  fordid  roof 
he  flood,  and  difdaintd  not  to  tread  fo  vile  and  mean  a floor. 
But  who  is  there  in  our  time  who  would  condefccnd  to  bathe 
in  this  way  ? A man  thinks  hirnfelf  poor  and  mean,  unlefs 
the  walls  are  decorated  with  large  and  precious  emboffments; 
irdefs  Alexandrian  marble  is  pointed  and  inlaid  with  Numi- 
diau  rough  call;  unlefs  a rich  and  curioufly  variegated  plaifter- 
ing  be  lpread  upon  them  in  pi&urefque;  un’els  the  roof  is 
covered  with  glafs-work  ; unlefs  the  Thafian  Hone,  once 
reckoned  a fcarce  and  curious  ornament,  even  in  fome  tem- 
ples, now  compafs  about  the  pools  in  which  we  bathe  our 
bodies  when  enfeebled  with  fatigue  at  fome  trifling  fport  : 
in  fliort,  unlefs  the  water  is  conveyed  by  a filver  fpout.  I 
am  fpeaking  as  yet  of  common  iloves  ; but  what  fhall  I fay 
when  I come  to  fpeak  of  our  freedmen  ? What  noble 
flat'ies  ! What  vaft  pillars  fupporting  nothing  ; but  placed 
thete  for  mere  ornament,  and  the  vain  oftentation  of  expence! 
What  large  and  far-founding  cafcades  ! We  are  arrived  to 
fitch  a pitch  of  delicacy  and  extravagance,  that  we  cannot 
tread  but  upon  the  moll  precious  marbles. 

“ In  Scipio’s  bath  there  arc  fome  chinks,  rather  than  win- 
dows, cut  out  of  the  ft  one  wall  to  let  in  the  light  without 
hindering  the  llrength  of  the  building.  But  now  we  call  the 
baths  moth-houfes  and  dun  geons,  if  they  are  not  fo  contrived 
as  to  admit  the  whole  day’s  fun  through  the  mod  fpacious 
windows,  whereby  men  are  tanned  as  well  as  vvafhed  ; and 
from  the  bathing  veffels  have  a profpeit  both  of  the  meadows 
and  the  fea.  So  that  thefe  baths,  which,  at  their  firit  con- 
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ftrudlion,  called  together  a vaft  concourfe  of  people,  and  filled 
them  with  admiration,  are  now  rej.  fil'd  as  poor  antiquated 
things  ; while  luxury  is  daily  pnfeutirifr  fome  novelty  that 
muff  at  halt  prove  its  own  ruin.  Former. y there  were  but 
few  baths,  and  thole  not  ornamented  with  any  colily  deco- 
rations ; for  to  what  purpofe  is  it  to  adorn  a common  room, 
open  to  any  one  that  pa'd  his  farthing,  and  which  was  built 
not  for  pleafure  but  for  ufe  ? It  was  not  cullomary  to  have 
the  water  fpriukled  or  poured  in  upon  the  bathers  ; nor  did 
it  always  run  frefn,  as  from  a warm  fpringj  nor  did  they 
think  it  materia1,  how  clear  the  water  was  wherein  they  were 
to  wafli  off  their  filth.” 

From  this  letter  of  Seneca,  we  perceive  to  what  a pitch  of 
magnificence  luxury  had  carried  the  edifices  deftined  for  the 
baths.  And  nothing  gives  a ftronger  confirmation  to  the 
account,  than  the  fragments  of  thofe  buildings  which  have 
reached  our  own  time.  The  greater  part  exhibits  to  us  the 
mod  precious  furniture.  The  hall  of  the  bath,  difeovered  a 
few  years  fince  at  Otricoli,  has  preferved  the  reliques  of  the 
rare  ft  marbles  ; its  pavement  was  formed  of  the  fame  won- 
derful kind  of  molaic  which  at  this  day  ornaments  the 
rotunda  of  the  Vatican  mufeum.  In  the  baths  of  Titus, 
the  marble  coating  is  earned  to  the  height  of  about  ten  feet, 
where,  to  preferve  the  paintings  from  the  dafhing  of  the 
water,  the  walls  were  covered.  It  appears  that  in  thefe 
baths  one  divilion  of  the  rooms,  efpecially  thofe  which  were 
deftined  for  the  warm  baths,  had  no  openings  to  admit  the 
light;  at  leall  none  have  been  found.  When  it  became 
falhionable  to  frequert  the  baths  by  night,  it  was  neceffary 
the  place  fhould  be  lighted  by  lamps  and  candelabra; ; the 
introduction  of  which  contributed  very  much  to  the  decora- 
tion of  the  apartments.  The  moil  magnificent  we  have  feeu 
at  Rome,  have  been  found  in  the  Thermae:  their  light  was 
reflected  by  maffes  of  cryflal,  fufpended  from  the  "roof  or 
fixed  againil  the  walls,  fo  as  to  produce  the  moft  effulgent 
light. 

The  ufe  of  glafs-in  the  decoration  of  the  baths,  com- 
menced about  the  time  of  Pliny,  who  calls  it  a modern  in- 
vention; novitium  et  hoc  inventum.  It  did  not  txiil,  as 
far  as  has  been  difeovered,  in  Agrippa’s  time  ; whole  baths 
were  covered  with  ornamented  clay  or  llucco,  called  albariutn 
opus. 

Having  thus  brought  the  hi flory  of  the  Roman  baths  to- 
a conclulion,  it  will  not  be  irrelevant  to  add  a brief  notice 
of  the  principal  ruins  of  them  which  remain,  taken  chrono- 
logically. 

The  better  half  of  Panlus  JEmilius’s  baths  is  nearly  per- 
fect. 

Thofe  of  Livia,  on  the  Palatine  hill,  and  under  the  ruins 
of  the  imperial  palace,  dill  fhew  two  fmall  apartments  entire,  , 
decorated  with  ducco,  painting,  and  gilding. 

The  magnificent  ruins  of  the  baths  of  Titus,  Caracalla, 
and  Dioclefian,  dill  fhew  the  entire  plans : fuffreient  remains 
of  the  wails  to  determine  the  feCtions  and  elevations  with 
tolerable  certainty  ; and  of  the  condruftion  of  the  con- 
duits  and  iloves,  enough  to  give  the  moll  latitfaClory  in- 
formation. 

There  are  fome  remains,  but  very  incomplete,  of  the  baths 
of  Condantine,  in  the  gardens  of  prince  Colonna. 

All  the  red  of  the  ancient  baths,  in  or  about  Rome,  are 
nearly  or  entirely  dcilroyed  ; and  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that 
the  baths  of  Titus,  Caracalla,  arid  Dioclefian,  are  entirely 
dripped  of  their  magnificent  columns,  and  fine  marbles,  ex- 
cepting- the  great  bail  of  Dioclefian’s  baths,  which  was  con- 
verted into  a church  by  Michael  Angelo,  and  its  granite 
columns  of  Angle  Hones,  each  forty  feet  in  height,  pre- 
ferved. 
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That  the  Romans,  who  enjoyed  dominion  in  our  ifland 
near  four  bundled  years,  had  their  baths,  is  evident  from  the 
frequent  ruins  of  them  which  are  found  ; and  fome  in- 
ftinces  occur  where  the  builders  had  undoubtedly  the  ther- 
mae of  their  parent  country  in  view'.  At  Hovingham  ill  the 
north  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  1745,  a Roman  bath  was 
difcovtred,  which  had  its  fudaria  and  vaporarium 
(Camd-n,  ed.  1789.  iii.  8j.) ; and  ten  years  after,  in  tak- 
ing down  the  abbey  houfe  at  Bath,  to  build  a new  fet  of 
baths  called  the  duke  of  Ki  gllon’s,  the  workmen  found 
remains  of  very  noble  Roman  baths  and  fudatories,  whofe 
fprings  and  drains  were  made  life  of  for  the  prefent  baths. 
The  plan  and  elevation  ot  them  were  engraved  by  Mr. 
Gough.  (Ibid.  i.  79.) 

Nor  while  mentioning  the  ancient  baths  in  England,  mull 
we  forget  one  ii.IHnce  where  a magnificent  building  of  the 
kind  occurs  among  the  monadic  conveniences  of  the  middle 
ages.  Hugh,  the  facriit  of  the  monaftery  of  Bury,  we  are 
told,  earlv  in  the  twelfth  century  finilhed  the  aulam  hofpitum 
and  balneatonur,  of  his  houfe  ; and  Sampfon,  who  was 
tledled  abbot  in  1182,  appears  to  have  completed  the  latter 
edifice  upon  a feale,  for  thofe  times,  peculiarly  grand. 

( Aquxdutlum  et  aquam  per  rivulos  derivatam  et  lavatovia 
opere  mirifico  et  magnitudine  miyanda  conlummavit.)  See 
Leland,  Itin.  voh  iv.  App. 

But  it  mud  be  owned,  that  in  fpite  of  ail  the  advantages  de- 
rived from  the  habitual  ufe  of  baths  with  refpeCt  to  health  and 
cleanlmefs,  the  moderns  have  tiii  lately  very  much  neglected 
to  employ  them  ; though  from  this  cenfure  we  mud  except 
the  Orientals  and  the  Turks,  among  whom  the  practice  of 
the  bath  has  been  more  eafily  prefervtd,  on  account  of  its 
connedlion  with  religious  worfhip.  Their  rnannntr  of  bath- 
inn-  is  very  fimilar  to  that  of  the  ancients  ; they  have  dill 
vail  edifices  for  the  purpofe,  which  are  heated  by  means  of 
pipes,  and  receive  light  from  the  top  : and  though  the  ufe  of 
the  drigyl  (fee  Architecture,  Plate  III.)  may  not  have 
been  preferved,  proper  frictions  for  the  excitement  of  perfpi- 
ration  are  dill  ufed  ; and  the  inftruments  adopted  by  the 
ancients  are  replaced  by  rough  cloths  and  flannels.  The 
rich  among  them  have  private  baths,  in  the  confirm?! ion  of 
which  they  are  expenfive,  and  devote  to  them  the  mod  con- 
fi.lerable  part  of  their  manfions. 

Among  the  modern  Europeans,  the  practice  of  bathing, 
generally  fpeaking,  has  returned  to  the  fame  condition  it  was 
in  when  Homer  deferibed  it  in  the  earlier  ages  of  Greece. 
It  is  in  the  river,  during  the  heat  of  dimmer,  that  therr.u'ti- 
tude  bathe  ; and  that  m're  for  pleafure  than  on  any  other 
account : without  once  rtfleflingon  the  accidents  which  are 
likely  to  refult  ftom  the  crudity  ot  the  water,  the  intempera- 
ture of  the  air,  or  the  action  of  the  fun,  to  which  they  are 
frequently  expoled. 

At  Florence,  on  the  bank  of  the  Arno,  public  baths  were 
cor, Fruited  by  the  late  duke,  whth  fuch  accommodations  as 
feemed  mod  appropriate  for  general  ufe:  adjoining  which 
there  are  other  baths  belonging  to  private  perfons  ; and 
gardens  of  promenade. 

What  arc  called  public  baths  at  Paris,  are  far  from  uniting 
thefe  advantages;  they  are  no  other  than  large  boats,  called 
tone,  covered  with  a cloth,  with  imall  ladders  attached  by 
cords,  to  facilitate  tue  purpofes  ot  bathing.  The  French 
have  a'.fo  private  baths  for  hire,  fimilar  to  thofe  in  England  5 
•and  many  of  tln-ir  larger  manfions  are  furnifhed  either  with 
domeftic  baths  of  the  larger  kind,  or  bathing  veffcls  formed 
of  metal. 

Thofe  which  are  called  natural  baths,  are  ufually  buildings 
condructed  nigh  the  fonrecs  of  mineral  waters  ; fuch  as  the 
baths  of  Puzzuoli,  B’aix,  and  lot.  Germano,  near  Naples 


Pi  fa,  in  Tufcany;  Bourbon  and  Vichy  in  France;  Buxton, 
Bath,  and  Harrow-gate,  in  England. 

Of  the  engravings  which  accompany  this  article,  Plate  I, 
exhibits  the  plan  ot  the  baths  of  Caracal!?. ; ot  the  references 
in  which  we  give  the  following  explanation. 

1.  The  great  fquare,  furrounded  bv  a portico,  for  the 
exercifes  of  the  ftad’um. 

2.  Tnofe  parts  of  the  porticos  which  ferved  for  entrance 
to  the  veflibules  or  the  paijeftra. 

3 . The  ceila  folearis  of  the  palxflra  ; the  gates  of  which 
were  furnifhed  with  lattice  work  of  bronze. 

4.  Vellibules  of  the  great  hall. 

7.  The  great  had,  furnifhed  with  the  xydum. 

6.  Other  vtdibules  belonging  to  the  lateral  apartments 
of  the  palasllra. 

7.  Others  narrower  than  thofe  already  mentioned,  leading 
to  the  lame  apartments. 

8.  Halls,  open  at  the  top,  whofe  Tides  were  ornamented 
with  baffo-rclicvos  in  marble.  A fragment  of  one  of  thelail 
of  thefe  was  lately  in  the  poffcffion  of  cardinal  Albani. 

9.  Anti  rooms  belonging  to  the  xylta. 

10.  Common  entrances  to  the  fame. 

IX.  Openings  to  give  the  xyfla  light. 

12.  A ipacious  xyltnm  in  the  middle  of  the  palasflra,  for 
the  exercifes  of  the  athletxe. 

13.  Apartments  in  which  the  athletce  anointed  themfelvea 
and  left  their  veftments,  with  ilairofes  afeending  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  ceila  folearis. 

14.  Receptacles  for  the  rain-water  from  the  roofs  of  the 
porticos  (Jig.  19.),  which  was  conveyed  by  pipes  to  the  lower 
baths. 

15.  Other  uncovered  receptacles,  for  the  fame  purpofe, 
formed  in  the  fide  walls. 

16.  The  portico,  whence  pading  through  the  xvfium  you 
reached  the  great  bath  : it  was  expofed  to  the  S.  W.  and  was 
fometimes  warmed  bv  the  inn,  and  at  other  times  by  furnaces. 

17.  Chambers  or  baths  belonging  to  the  wrelllers,  and 
other  combatants,  of  the  theatre  and  xyilum. 

1 S.  The  cillern  of  water  in  the  centre. 

19.  Porticos,  ornamented  by  niches,  wdth  magn’fieent 
fountains  ; ferving  as  a Hither  for  the  populace  trout  the 
rain  and  fun. 

20.  Double  portico  before  the  theatre. 

21.  Seats  for  the  iptdlaLors  at  the  games  ; in  front  of 
which,  upon  occaiion,  the  fiage,  and  feenes  for  theatrical  re- 
prefentation,  were  eredted. 

22.  Open  fpaces  between  the  porticos  and  the  great  hall 
or  filoon.  ' ■ 

23.  Uncovered  halls. 

24.  The  athenaeum. 

2y  Open  Ipace  in  front  of  philosophic  walks. 

26.  The  philofophic  walks. 

27.  Quarters  for  the  praetorian  guard. 

28.  The  great  exedrae,  for  trials  of  ilrength. 

29.  Apartments  appertaining  to  the  exedrae,  fubdivided 
into  Irnaller  ones  lor  the  accommodation  of  the  officers  and 
exerciltrs  in  the  different  games. 

30.  Apartments  lor  the  feints,  and  other  theatrical  ap- 
paratus. 

. 3 1 . Openings  with  iron  gratings,  for  the  admiffion  of  light 

to  the  lower  ilory. 

32  Staircales  from  the  lower  to  the  upper  ftory. 

33.  Vcft'bules  of  the  upper  Ilory. 

■34.  Other  lldircafes  of  aicent  to  the  porticos. 

Lower  Story . 

35.  Quarters  of  the  prsetonan  bands;  with  porticos  in 
front. 

36.  Pifcinat, 
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36.  Pifcinn*,  or  pools  of  cold  water. 

,37.  Porticos  ere&ed  at  a later  period.,  by  Alexander 
Serenes. 

38.  Cold  bath  with  fountains  in  the  centre. 

39.  Walks  for  public  accommodation. 

40.  Magnificent  fountains. 

41.  Walls  furrounding  the  fummit  of  the  hill  on  which 
the  baths  of  Caracalla  were  erected. 

42.  Open  fpace  around  the  relervoirs  of  water. 

43.  The  aquedudt  of  Antoninus,  which  fupplied  the 
baths. 

44.  Intermediate  refervoir,  into  which  the  water  of  the 
aqueduft  was  difeharged. 

45.  Tlie  opening  by  which  the  water  was  conducted  to 
the  warm  bath;. 

46.  The  refervoir. 

47  Walls  of  the  city,  anterior  to  thofe  of  Aurelian, 
which  were  enlarged  by  Caracalla,  for  the  extenfion  of  the 
thermae. 

48.  The  fountains  mentioned  in  fig.  38. 

49.  Porta  Caprna  in  the  city  wall. 

30.  Porta  Terentina. 

Cf.  The  Appian  way. 

Plate  II.  exhibits  a painting  from  the  baths  of  Titus,  on 
6 brown  ground,  reprefenting  three  flight  teixrphs  : in  the 
Centre  one  a llatne,  fuppoled  to  be  Apollo,  with  a priclt  on 
either  fide  ; and  above  each  of  the  lateral  temoles  a bas-re- 
lief, reprefenting  the  facrifices  of  Bacchus.  The  frnaller 
figures  in  Arabefque. 

Here  may  be  remarked,  that  in  ftridl  contradidlion  to  all 
that  is  allerted  by  the  French  writers,  the  paintings  of  the 
ancients,  whether  Greek  or  Roman,  are  in  bad  perfpec- 
tive. 

Plate  III.  contains  a fedlion  of  the  baths  of  Caracalla, 
from  Firanefi  ; with  Montfaucon’s  idea  of  explaining  the 
relative  fituation  of  the  different  apartments  in  the  Roman 
therms. 

Bath,  in  Jeavi/h  Antiquity,  is  the  name  of  a liquid  mea- 
fure,  containing  the  tenth  part  of  an  omcr. 

Some  diilinguifh  five  kinds  of  baths  : viz.  the  greater 
bath,  containing  80  pounds  of  water,  or,  according  to  Jofe- 
phns,  1440  Roman  ounces  ; the  fecond  bath,  containing  ico 
ounces  ; the  third.  66f  ounces  ; the  fourth,  containing  23 
ounces;  and  the  fifth  6f  ounces  of  water.  Beveryn.  Sync, 
de  Menf.  p.  ii.  p.  127. 

Some  have  eftimated  the  facred  bath  at  half  as  much 
again  as  the  common  bath  ; but  there  is  no  fufficient  realon 
for  this  di  Hi  niff  ion.  Cabinet. 

Bath,  Knights  of  the.  This  order  was  inftituted  in  Eng- 
land at  the  coronation  of  Henry  IV.  in  1339,  and  revived 
by  Geo.  I.  by  his  letters  patent,  bearing  date  at  Weftmm- 
lter,  the  18th  of  May  in  the  1 ith  year  of  his  reign,  1723, 
in  the  following  words  : 

“ George,  by  the  grace  of  God,  of  Great  Britain,  Fiance, 
and  Ireland,  king,  defender  of  the  faith,  &c.,  to  all  to 
whom  thefe  prefents  fliall  come  greeting.  Whereas  our  royal 
predcccffors,  upon  diveis  wife  and  honourable  confiderations, 
have,  on  occafion  of  certain  auguft  folemnities,  conferred 
with  great  (late,  upon  their  royal  iffue  male,  the  princes 
of  the  blood  royal,  feveral  of  their  nobility,  principal  officers, 
and  other  perfons  diftinguifhed  by  their  birth,  quality,  and 
perfonal  merit,  that  degree  of  knighthood  which  hath  been 
denominated  the  knighthood  of  the  bath  ; vve,  being  moved 
by  the  fame  confiderations,  do  hereby  declare  our  royal  in- 
tention not  only  to  re-eftablifh  and  fupport  the  faid  honour 
of  knighthood  in  its  former  lullre  and  dignity,  but  to  eredl 
the  fame  into  a regular  military  order e and,  accordingly,  of 
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our  efpecial  grace,  certain  knowledge,  and  mere  motion, 
and  by  virtue  of  our  royal  prerogative,  being  the  fountain  of 
honour,  we  have  inftituted,  eredted,  conftituted,  and  created, 
and  by  thefe  our  letters  patent,  do  inftitute,  eredl,  conllitute, 
and  create  a military  order  of  knighthood,  to  be  and  be 
called  for  ever  hereafter  by  the  name  and  title  of  “ The 
Order  of  the  Bath,”  whereof  we,  our  heirs  and  fucceffors, 
kings  of  this  realm,  for  ever  fhall  be  fovereigns  ; which  faid 
order  fhallconfift  of  a great  mailer,  to  coatinueduring  theplea- 
lure  of  us,  our  heirs  or  fucceffors,  and  thirty-fix  companions, 
to  be  from  time  to  time  nominated  and  appointed  by  us,  our 
heirs  and  fucceffors,  wherein  a fucceffion  ftrail  be  always  regu- 
larly continued ; which  faid  order  fliall  be  governed  by  ftatutes 
and  ordinances, to  be  from  time  totime  made, ordained, altered 
and  abrogated,  by  us,  our  heirs  and  fucceffors,  at  our  and 
their  pleafure.  And  to  the  end  that  fuch  ftatutes  may  be 
legally  eilablifhed,  we,  following  the  example  of  our  royal 
predteeffor,  king  Edward  the  Third,  of  glorious  memory, 
founder  of  the  molt  noble  order  of  the  garter,  who  gave 
fandbon  to  the  ftatutes  of  that  order,  by  affixing  to  them 
the  feal  which  had  been  by  his  command  made  and  ap- 
pointed for  the  lame  order,  do  hereby  di'redt  and  appoint, 
that  a feal  fliall  be  immediately  engraven,  having  upon  one 
fide  the  reprefentation  of  our  royal  perfon  on  horftback 
in  armour,  the  Afield  azure,  three  imperial  crowns,  or  the 
arms  ulually  aferibed  to  the  renowned  king  Arthur,  with 
this  circumfcription,  “ Sigiflum  Honoratiffimi  Ordinis  Mili- 
taris  de  Balneo  and  on  the  reverie,  the  fame  arms  empal- 
ing our  royal  arms : and  our  royal  will  and  pleafure  is,  that 
the  fifid  feal  fliall  for  ever  hereafter  be  the  feal  of  the  faid 
order  of  the  bath  ; and  that  the  ftatute3  to  be  perpetually  and 
inviolably  cbferved  within  the  faid  order,  fliall  be  eflabhihed 
and  fealed  by  and  with  the  fame  feal:  and  vve  do  hereby  for  us, 
our  heirs  and  fucceffors,  declare  and  ordain,  that  the  faid 
ftatutes  lo  to  be  given  by  us,  our  heirs  or  fucceffors,  to 
which  the  faid  feal  fliall  be  affixed,  (ball  be  of  the  fame  force 
and  validity  as  if  the  fame  ffatutes,  and  every  article  of  them, 
had  oecn  verbatim  recited  in  thefe  our  letters  patents,  and 
had  been  paffed  under  the  great  feal  of  this  our  realm.  And 
further,  we  do  hereby  ordain,  conllitute,  nominate,  and  ap- 
point our  right  trufty  and  right  entirely  beloved  coufin  John 
duke  of  Montagu  to  be  the  firll  great  mailer  of  the  faid 
order,  to  hold  the  faid  office  during  our  pleafure,  with  fuch 
powers,  privileges,  and  emoluments,  and  fubjeiff  to  fuch  re- 
gulations as  fhal!  be  for  that  purpofe  appointed  in  the  ftatutes 
to  be  eilablifhed  by  us,  our  heirs  or  fucceffors,  as  aforefaid. 
And  whereas  it  is  abfolutely  neceffary,  for  the  dignity  and 
fervice  of  this  order,  that  there  fliould  be  officers  peculiarly 
appropriated  thereto,  we  do  by  thefe  prefents,  for  us,  our 
heirs  and  fucceffors,  will  and  ordain,  that  there  fhall  be 
for  ever  hereafter  a dean,  genealogift,  king  of  arms,  regifter, 
fecretary,  uflier,  and  meffenger,  of  and  belonging  to  the  faid 
order,  whofe  refpedlive  duties,  privileges,  emoluments,  and 
perquifitesfhall  be  particularly  expreffedard  declared  in  thefaid 
ftatutes;  and  we  do  hereby  for  us,  our  heirs  and  fucceffors, 
conllitute, create,  andappoint  thedeanof  the  collegiate  church 
of  St.  Peter’s  Wcitininfler,  for  the  time  being,  to  be  for  ever 
hereafter  dean  of  the  faid  order,  and  do  for  us,  our  heirs  and 
fucceffors,  give  and  grant  full  power  and  authority  to  the 
great  mailer  of  the  faid  order,  for  the  time  being,  to  con- 
ftitute,  nominate,  and  appoint,  under  the  feal  hereby  ap- 
pointed for  the  faid  order,  a genealogift,  king  of  arms, 
regilter,  fecretary,  ufher,  ana  meffenger  of  the  faid  order ; 
and  from  time  to  time  to  fill  up  the  ^places  of  fuch  officers 
upon  vacancies,  according  to  fuch  rules  and  diredtions,  as 
fhall  for  that  purpofe  be  laid  down  and  exprefftd  in  the  faid 
ffatutes  to  be  given  as  afordaid.  And  to  the  end  that  the 
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refpe&ive  fees  to  be  paid  to  the  feveral  officers  of  the  faid 
order  of  the  bath  by  fuch  perfons  as  fhall  be  nominated  unto 
and  accept  the  honour  of  a companion  of  the  faid  order,  may 
be  certain  and  fixed,  we  do  by  thefe  prefents,  for  us,  our 
heirs  and  fucceflors,  will  and  declare  tnat  all  Inch  fees  fhall 
beefpecidlv  and  particularly’ afcertained  and  etlabhfhed  in 
and  bv  the  ftatutes  to  be  given  and  ordained  to  and  for  the 
faid  order,  by  us,  our  heirs  or  fuccrflbrs,  under  the  feal 
hereby  appointed  for  the  faid  order,  and  fhall  be  of  the  like 
force  and  effect  as  if  the  lame  had  been  particularly  exprefTed 
and  fet  forth  in  thefe  our  letters  patents  : and,  latlly,  we  do 
hereby,  for  us,  our  heirs  and  fuccelTors,  grant  that  theft  our 
letters  patents,  or  the  inrolment  or  exemplification  thereof, 
fnali  be  in  and  by  a:l  things  good,  firm,  valid,  fufficent,  and 
effectual  in  the  law,  according  to  the  true  intent  and  meaning 
thereof ; any  omiffion,  imperfection,  defedl,  matter,  caufe, 
or  thing  whatfoever  to  the  contrary  thereof  in  anywife  not- 
withftanding.  In  witnefs  whereof  we  have  caufed  thefe 
our  letters  to  be  made  patents. 

Witnefs  ourfelf  at  Wcftminfler,  the  eighteenth  day  of 
May,  in  the  eleventh  year  of  our  reign  ” 

The  badge,  cognizance,  or  tnfign  of  this  order,  is  a rofe, 
thiille,  and  fliamrock,  ifTuant  from  a feeptre  between  three 
imperial  crowns,  furroundea  with  the  motto  of  the  order  ; 
viz.  “ Tria  jundla  in  uno  the  whole  of  pure  gold; 
chafed  and  pierced,  and  is  worn  by  the  knight  eleft , pendant 
from  a red  ribbon  acrols  the  right  fhoulder.  The  coll  r is 
of  gold,  weighing  thirty  ounces  troy  weight,  and  is  com- 
pofed  of  nine  imperial  crowns,  and  eight  rofes,  thiftles,  and 
fhamrocks,  iffuing  from  a feeptre,  enamelled  in  the’r  proper 
colours,  tied  or  linked  together  with  feventeen  gold  knots, 
enamelled  white,  having  the  badge  of  the  order  pendant 
thereto.  The  ftar  coiifdts  of  three  imprrial  crowns  of  gold, 
furrounded  by  the  motto  upon  a circle  of  red,  with  rays 
iffiiant  from  the  centre  filver,  forming  a liar,  and  is  em- 
broidered on  the  left  life  of  tire  upper  garment.  The  in- 
ftallation  drefs  of  a knight  of  the  bath  is  a furcoat  of  white 
fattin,  with  a mantle  of  crimfon  fattin  lined  with  white,  tied 
at  the  neck  with  a cordon  of  fdk  crimfon  and  gold  with 
gold  taffels,  and  on  the  left  fhoulder  is  embroidered  the  ftar 
of  the  order  ; a white  filk  hat,  adorned  with  a Handing 
plume  of  white  oil-rich  feathers,  white  leather  boots,  edged 
and  heeled,  crimfon  and  gold  fpurs,  a fword  in  a white 
leather  fcabbard,  with  crofs  hilts  gold.  The  knights  receive 
the  order  by  inveftiture  in  the  k-ng’s  clofet,  or,  if  abroad,  by 
warrant.  The  ceremony  of  inveftiture  is  as  follows.  The 
dean,  the  knights,  and  the  officers  of  tlm  order  attend  in  the 
privy-chamber  in  their  mantles  and  collars,  and  proceed  from 
thence,  after  the  levee,  into  the  fovereign’s  prefence,  making 
the  ufual  reverence,  in  the  following  order  ; gentleman  ufher 
of  the  order  in  his  mantle,  chain,  and  badge  ; bearing  the 
fcarlet  rod  ; register  and  fecretary  of  the  order  in  their 
mantles,  chains,  and  badges ; bath  king  of  arms  in  his 
mantle,  chain,and  barige,  bearing  the  feeptre  of  bath,  carrying 
the  ribbon  and  badge  of  the  order  on  a crimfon  velvet  cufnion  ; 
the  genealogilt  in  his  mantle,  chain,  and  badge;  the  knights 
of  the  order  with  their  mantles,  collars,  and  badges;  the 
dean  of  the  order  in  his  mantle,  chain,  and  badge;  the  firlt 
knight  and  princ-pal  companion,  acting  as  great  mailer. 
Tnen  by  his  majelly’s  command  the  intended  knight  is  in- 
troduced between  the  two  junior  knights  of  the  order,  pre- 
ceded by  the  gentleman  ulher  of  the  order,  with  reverences 
as  before.  The  fword  of  ftate  is  then  delivered  to  the 
fovereign  by  the  fecond  knight  of  the  order  in  feniority, 
and  the  intended  knight  is  knighted  therewith.  Then  the 
principal  knight  companion  prefents  the  ribbon  and  badge 
to  the  fovereign,  and  his  majcfly  puts  it  over  the  new 
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knight’s  right  (boulder,  who,  being  thus  inverted,  has  the 
honour  to  kifs  the  king’s  hand.  The  proceffion  then  re- 
turns to  the  privy-chamber  in  the  order  above-mentioned. 
After  the  inveftiture,  the  knight  wears  only  the  ribbon  and 
badge  ; as  he  cannot  wear  either  the  collar  or  ftar  before  his 
being  initialled,  without  a letter  of  difpenfation,  which  is 
only  granted  to  thole  on  foreign  fervice.  On  the  revival  of 
the  order,  king  George  the  Fit  ft  allowc  d the  chapel  < f king 
Henry  the  Seventh  in  Weftminfter abbey  to  be  the  chapelt  f 
the  order,  and  ordained  that  each  knight’s  banner,  which 
fhall  be  placed  over  his  Hall,  fhall  be  two  yards  in  length, 
and  one  yard  three  quarters  in  breadth,  fringed  about  witn 
red  and  white  ill k.  ; and  that,  in  the  lowed  margin,  the  name 
and  title  of  the  knight  fhall  beinferibed  with  letters  of  gold 
upon  a black  ground  ; and  that  the  creil,  helmet,  and  fword 
fhall  hkewife  be  affixed  to  the  flail,  together  with  au 
efcutcheon  of  his  arms  and  fupporters,  enamelled  within  a 
circle  gules,  having  thereon  the  motto  of  the  order  in  letters 
of  gold,  and  his  name  and  title  in  like  manner  as  the  knight3 
of  the  garter  are  in  St.  George’s  chapel,  Windfor  ; the  arms 
alfo  of  Ids  three  efquircs  are  enamciied  on  one  plate,  with 
their  names  and  title  affixed  thereto,  and  placed  under  the 
knight.  At  an  indallation  of  the  order,  each  knight  is  al- 
lowed three  efquires,  who  mull  be  by  the  ftatules  “gentle- 
men of  blood,  bearing  coat  armour;”  they  precede  their 
knight  in  the  proceffion,  having  for  their  drefs  a crimfon  fdk 
wail! coat  with  fleeves,  breeches,  lloc kings, and fliocsw  th  rofes, 
the  whole  of  which  are  lilk,  of  the  fame  colour,  with  a furcoat 
of  white  filk,  lined  a:  d edged  with  crimfon,  having  a hood  of 
the  fame  affixed  thereto,  and  on  the  Hght  fhoulder  of  the  fur- 
coat the  plain  efcutcheon  of  the  order,  “ azure,  three  imperial 
crowns  or,”  a black  filk  hat  or  coif:  for  which  fervice  each 
efquire  “ (hall,  during  the  term  of  his  lift,  enjoy  all  rights, 
liberties,  privileges,  exemptions,  and  advantages  which  the 
efquires  of  the  fovereign’s  body,  or  the  gentlemen  cf  the 
privy-chamber  do  lawfully  enjoy,  or  are  entitled  unto  by 
virtue  of  any  grant,  prelcription.  orcuftom  whatfoever;  and 
the  tidcll  foil  of  every  of  thefe  efquires  fhall  have  and  ule  the 
addit’on  and  title  of  efquire  in  all  adls,  proceedings,  and 
pleadings  : provided  that  all  thefe  efquires  to  be  entitled  to 
thefe  privileges,  fhall  have  certificates  of  their  qualifications 
before  their  refpedlive  adnvfiion,  and  likewife  an  exeniplifi- 
cate  of  their  actual  performing  the  duties  upon  the  creation 
of  any  knight  or  knights  of  the  bath,  attefted  by  the  great 
mailer  under  the  feal  of  the  order.”  An  efquire  of  the 
order  is  allowed  to  hunt  and  fi fh  in  the  king’s  royalty,  and 
is  exempt  not  only  from  ferving  the  office  of  high  fhqift, 
but  any  parochial  office.  To  prevent  any  abufes  in  the 
claiming  thefe  privileges  and  exemptions,  the  following  no- 
tificate  was  inferted  in  the  gazette,  previous  to  the  inilalla- 
tion  of-  the  order  in  1803,  when  twenty-two  knights  were 
inltalled,  attended  by  their  efquires,  fixty-fix  in  number. 

“ It  is  hereby  notified,  that  no  exemplificate  will  be  ifTued 
to  any  efquire,  from  his  royal  highnefs  the  duke  of  York,  after 
the  enfuing  inftallation,  until  it  fhall  be  certified  to  his  royal 
highnefs  by  the  genealogist,  that  the  pedigree  and  coat 
armour  of  the  feveral  kn.’ghts  and  their  refpedlive  efquires 
have  been  entered  in  the  genealogical  books  of  the  order,  in 
obedience  to  the  laid  flatutes. 

Given  at  the  Horfe-guards,  this  13th  day  of  May  1803  ; 
Frederick,  adling  as  great  mailer  of  the  faid  molt  honour- 
able military  order  of  the  bath.” 

The  drefs  of  the  officers  of  the  order  is  as  follows  : viz. 
the  mantle  and  cordon  of  the  deanarethe  fame  as  theknights; 
he  wears  a gold  chain,  with  the  badge  of  the  order,  but  no 
collar.  The  genealogifl,  king  of  arms,  regiftar,  fecretary, 
and  uffier’s  is  a white  fattin  mantle  or  robe  lined  with  crimfon, 
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having  on  the  right  (boulder  the  badge  of  the  order  tied 
about  the  neck  with  a cordon,  the  fame  as  the  knight’s ; un- 
der it  is  afurcoat  like  the  efquire’s,  with  a gold  chain  about 
their  necks,  to  which  is  pendant  an  efcutcheon  of  gold  thereon 
enamelled  the  badge  of  the  order;  except  that  on  collardays, 
the  badge  is  worn  pendant  to  a red  ribbon.  The  office  of 
genealogift  is  a diilmft  office  of  record  for  the  pedigrees  and 
coat  armour  of  the  knights  of  the  ordjr  an  1 their  efquires, 
which  are  entered  in  a regular  feries  from  the  year  1399  to 
the  prefent  time.  The  office  of  genealogift  has,  from  the 
revival,  been  fucceffively  tilled  by  John  Anftis,  efq.,  John 
Suffield  Browne,  efq  . and  George  Naylor,  efq.,  York  he- 
rald, its  prefent  poflcffor. 

Tne  order  of  the  bath  doth  not  appear  to  have  been  of 
greater  antiquity,  in  this  kingdom,  than  the  reign  of 
Henry  IV.  who,  on  the  day  of  his  coronation,  conferred 
that  dignity  upon  forty  fix  efquires,  who  had  watched  ail 
night  before,  and  bad  bathed  themlelves  ; yet  this  degree 
of  knighthood  may  jullly  boaft  of  a much  earlier  antiquity. 
The  learned  William  Camden,  and  Jean  du  Tiilet  fuppofe 
it  to  have  been  praftifed  by  the  oM  Franks,  or  inhabitants 
of  Lower  Germany  ; with  whom  Mr.  Anftis  (who  was  genea- 
logift of  the  order  on  its  revival)  is  ot  opinion,  the  Saxons, 
who  invaded  England,  had  the  lame  common  defeent  ; and 
who,  upon  their  fcttlement  111  England,  introduced  the  fame 
method  of  knighthood.  Du  Tibet  further  remarks,  that 
thofe  ancient  Franks,  when  they  conferred  knighthood,  ob- 
ferved  many  folemn  rites.  Before  they  performed  vigils, 
they  bathed,  to  fignify  that  fuch  as  were  admitted  to  this 
degree  Ihould  be  of  a pure  mind  and  honeil  intentions ; be 
willing  to  conflift  wrh  any  dangers  or  difficulties  in  the 
caufe  of  virtue  ; take  care,  both  in  their  words  and  aftions, 
to  follow  the  maxims  of  prudence  ; and,  on  all  occafions, 
relig’oufly  obierve  the  motto  of  the  order,  “ Tna  junfta  in 
uno  which  implied  a true  belief  of  the  Trinity  : which  rites 
and  conditions,  according  to  his  teftimony,  ftill  continued  to 
be  praftifed  in  England;  and  from  the  praft'ce  of  thefe,  gen- 
tlemen were  denominated  knights  of  the  bath.  Mr.  Anftis, 
with  his  ufual  precifion  and  clearnefs,  hath  fullv  proved  that 
William  the  Conqueror,  and  the  fucceeding  kings  of  Eng- 
land, conferred  this  degree  of  knighthood  as  well  in  Nor- 
mandy as  in  England.  We  have  a very  particular  detail  of 
the  ceremonies  that  were  ufed  in  creating  knights  of  the 
bath  at  the  coronation  of  king  Henry  V.  ; and  our  hifto- 
rians  and  records  amply  vouch  that  from  that  time  till  the 
reign  of  king  Charles  II.  inclufive,  it  was  the  ufual  praftice 
to  create  knights  of  the  bath  at,  or  previous  to,  the  corona- 
tion of  our  kings,  the  creation  of  princes  of  Wales,  and  at 
the  celebration  of  their  nuptials,  and  thofe  of  others  of  the 
royal  family.  King  Charles  II.  previous  to  his  coronation, 
created  no  lefs  than  fixty-eight  knights  of  the  bath  ; from 
which  time  no  knights  of  that  degree  were  created,  until 
die  revival  by  George  I.  in  1725. 

Bath  Metal  is  a preparation  of  copper  with  zinc,  which 
gives  a more  beautiful  colour  than  the  calamine  ufed  in  the 
preparation  of  the  common  biafs. 

Bath  Kol,  in  Jewifh  Antiquity,  a fpecies  of  revelation 
by  a voice  or  echo  from  heaven. 

The  word  fignifies,  in  the  Hebrew  original,  daughter  voice, 
or  daughter  of  a voice  ; for  it  may  be  interpieted  both  ways. 
It  feems  to  have  been  thus  called  with  refpeft  to  the  ora- 
cular voice  delivered  from  the  mercy-feat,  when  God  was 
confultcd  by  urim  and  thummim  ; this  latter  was  the 
grand  and  primary  voice  of  revelation;  the  former  of 
lecondary  dignity,  and  inferior  to  it  as  the  daughter  to  the 
mother. 

The  Jewifh  writers  fpeak  of  three  kinds  of  revelation 


among  them  ; the  firft  by  urim  and  thummim,  which  ob- 
tained from  the  ereftmg  of  »the  tabernacle  to  the  building  of 
toe  tempie  ; the  fecund  by  the  fpirit  of  prophecy,  which 
prevailed  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  th'-  d atn  • f 
Malachi ; the  third,  the  bath  kol,  or  filia  vocis.  which  took 
place  when  the  fpirit  of  prophecy  wholly  ceafed  in  Ifrael  ; 
and  was,  fays  Grotius,  the  foie  oracle  wntch  remained  dur- 
ing the  time  of  the  lecond  temple. 

1 his  bath  kol,  fays  Dr.  Prideaux,  was  no  fuch  voice  from 
heaven,  as  the  Jewifh,  and  particularly  the  Talmudical, 
writers  pretend  ; but  only  a faotaftical  mode  ot  divination  of 
their  own  invention,  refembling  the  “ Sortes  Virgilianae” 
among  the  heathens.  (See  Sortes.)  Prid.  Comm.  pt.  2. 
b.  5.  vol.  3.  p 463.  Godw.  Mofes  and  Aaron,  lib.  4.  c 8. 
Light  foot’s  Works,  tom . i.  p.  483  • Grot  in  John,  xii.  28. 

Dauzius  has  a difiertation  on  the  iniquity  and  impofture 
of  the  hath  kol  ; “ De  filia  vocis  nefanda,  divinas  semula.” 

BA  r H A,  in  Ancient  Geography , the  ruins  of  an  ane’ent 
city  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of  Algiers,  about  two  leagues 
fouth  of  Oran,  which  was  deftroyed  in  the  wars  that  raged 
between  the  African  powers,  about  the  beginning  of  the 
feventh  century,  it  has  been  remarkable,  in  more  modern 
times,  for  a little  chapel,  erefted  in  memory  of  a marabout, 
who  lived  among  thefe  ruins,  and  by  the  prefents  he  received 
for  his  hofp’tality  to  travellers,  became  rich  enough  to  main- 
tain 500  difeiples,  whofe  employment  it  was  to  go  through 
a long  litany  of  all  the  divine  attributes,  by  the  help  of  their 
besds  at  certain  hours  of  the  day;  but  the  fed  has  of  late 
declined  and  is  aimoft  extind, 

Batha,  a town  of  Ethiopia,  near  Egypt.  Pliny. 

Batha,  Bach , or  Bachia,  in  Geography , a town  of  Hun- 
gary, fituate  near  the  Danube,  and  capita!  of  a county  of 
the  fame  name.  It  was  formerly  the  fee  of  a bifhop,  now 
united  to  Colocza  ; 20  leagues  fouth  of  Buda.  N.  lat.  469 
40b  E.  long.  200  40b 

Batha,  a town  of  Ethiopia,  on  the  confines  of  the 
coun-ry  called  by  the  Arabs  Berbera,  and  more  commonly 
Zangnebar. 

Batha,  a name  femetimes  given  to  the  ifie  of  Bas  ; 
which  fee. 

BATHASECA,  a town  of  Lower  Hungary,  in  the 
county  of  Tolna,  on  the  Sarwitz. 

BATPIENAS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Syria, 
between  Cyrrhus  and  EdtfTa.  Anton.  Itin . 

BATHGA  i E,  or  Bathget,  in  Geography,  a market 
town  in  the  county  of  Linlithgow,  in  Scotland.  There  are 
three  fairs  held  annually  in  Bathget  : fecond  Wednefdav  in 
April,  firft  Wednefday  after  Whitfunday,  O.  S.  fourth  Wed- 
neiVay  in  June,  third  Wednefday  in  July,  thud  Wednefday 
in  Auguft,  N.  S.  and  firft  Wednefday  after  Martinmas.  The 
circumjacent  country  is  rather  hilly, yet  by  no  means  de  ftitute 
of  agricultural  improvement  ; the  foil  of  late  is  made  to  yield 
abundant  crops;  and  rural  economy  advances  daily.  In 
a morals,  about  a quarter  of  a mile  from  Bathget,  fome 
flight  traces  of  the  principal  refidence  of  Waller,  high 
fteward  of  Scotland,  (the  founder  of  the  royal  houfe  of 
Stuart,)  are  flill  difeernibie.  The  manfion,  and  lands 
thereto  belonging,  were  the  dowry  bellowed  on  the  high 
fteward’s  wife,  lady  Margery,  by  her  father,  king  Robert 
the  Bruce,  in  A.  D.  13 ,6. 

BATHING,  the  aft  of  ufing  or  applying  a bath  ; that 
is  of  immerging  the  body,  or  part  of  it  in  water,  or  other 
fluid.  See  Bath. 

Bathing,  on  a religious  account,  is  more  properly  called 
ABLUTION,  or  BAPTISM. 

Bathing  is  a praftice  of  ant’quity.  The  Greeks,  as  early 
as  the  heroic  age,  are  faid  to  have  bathed  themfelves  in  the 
5 I 2 fea. 
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fea.  in  rivers,  &c.  We  even  find  mention  in  Homer  of  hot 
baths  in  the  Trojan  times;  but  thefe  feem  to  have  been  very- 
rare,  and  only  ufed  ou  extraordinary  occafions.  Athenteus 
fpeaks  of  hot  baths  as  unufualeven  in  his  age.  In  reality, 
public  baths  appear  to  have  been  difcouraged,  and  even  pro- 
hibited, by  the  ancient  Greeks,  who  were  contented  to  wafh 
themfelves  at  home  in  a fort  of  bathing  tubs.  Pott.  Archaeol. 
tom.  i.  lib.  iv.  c.  19.  The  method  of  bathing  among  the  an- 
cient Greeks,  was  by  heating  water  in  a large  veiiel  with 
three  feet,  and  thence  pouring  it  on  the  head  and  fhoulders 
of  the  perfon  feated  in  a tub  for  that  purpofe,  who,  at 
coming  out,  was  anointed  with  oil.  Burett,  in  Hill.  Acad. 
Infer,  tom.  i.  p.  117. 

The  Romans  were  alfo  long  before  they  came  into  the  ufe 
of  baths ; the  very  name  of  which,  therm <2,  (hews  they  bor- 
rowed it  from  the  Greeks.  As  the  ancient  Romans  were 
chiefly  employed  in  agriculture,  their  cuftom  was,  every  even- 
ing, after  work,  to  wafh  their  arms  and  legs,  that  they 
might  fit  down  to  fupper  with  more  decency  ; for  it  is  to  be 
obferved,  the  ufe  of  linen  was  then  unknown,  and  the  people 
of  that  age  went  with  their  arms  and  legs  bare,  and  conle- 
quentiy  expofed  to  duft  and  filth.  But  this  was  not  all ; for 
every  ninth  day,  when  they  repaired  to  the  city,  either  to 
the  nundina,  or  to  attend  at  the  affemblies  of  the  people, 
they  bathed  all  over  in  the  Tyber,  or  fome  other  river  which 
happened  to  be  nearefl  to  them.  This  feems  to  have  been 
all  the  bathing  known  till  the  time  of  Pompey,  when  the 
cuftom  began  of  bathing  every  day.  Mercurial,  de  Art. 
Gymn.  lib.  i.  c.  io.  Mem.  Acad.  Infer,  tom.  ii.  p.  414. 

The  Celtic  nations  were  not  without  the  ufe  of  bathing  ; 
the  ancient  Germans  bathed  every  day;  in  winter  in  warm 
water,  and  in  fummer  in  cold.  This  is  what  Tacitus  feems 
to  fuggeil,  “ ftatim  e fomno — lavantur,  faspius  calida,  ant 
apud  quos  plurimum  hiems  occupat.”  De  Mor.  Ger. 
cap.  22. 

Bathing,  among  the  ancients,  made  a part  of  diet,  and 
was  ufed  as  familiarly  as  eating,  or  deep  ; and  cold  bathing 
was  in  high  eiteem  among  their  phyficians  for  the  cure  of 
difeafes ; as  appears  from  Strabo,  Pliny,  Hippocrates,  and 
Oribafius  ; whence  occur  frequent  exhortations  to  wafhing  in 
the  fea,  and  plunging  into  cold  water.  Ttie  firil  inltance  of 
cold  bathing,  as  a medicine,  is  Melampus’s  bathing  the 
daughter  of  the  king  of  Argos  ; and  the  firft  inftance  of 
warm  bathing  is  the  ufe  of  it  by  Medea,  who  was  faid  to 
boil  people  alive,  becaufe  Pelias  king  of  Theffaly  died  in  a 
warm  bath  under  her  hands.  The  cold  bath  was  fuccefsfully 
ufed  by  Antonius  Mufa,  for  the  recovery  of  Auguitus:  but 
after  the  death  of  Marcellus,  who  was  thought  to  have  fallen 
a facrifice  to  the  improper  ufe  of  it,  the  pradlice  funk  into 
negledl.  It  was  again  revived  towards  the  ciofe  of  the  reign 
of  Nero,  by  aphyfician  of  Marfeiiles  named  Charmis ; but 
it  was  afterward  difufed  during  the  ignorance  of  the  fuc- 
ceeding  ages.  Among  the  Turks,  bathing  forms  a part  of 
diet  and  luxury,  and  in  every  town  and  even  village  there  is 
a public  bath  forthofe  who  have  not  the  convenience  of  pri- 
vate baths  attached  to  their  own  houfes.  Baron  de  Tott  (Me- 
moirs) gives  us  the  following  account  of  the  confirmation  of 
the  private  baths.  Two  fmall  chambers,  built  with  brick  and 
faced  with  marble  or  plafter,  communicate  with  each  other, 
and  each  of  them  is  enlightened  by  a fmall  cupola  cut  in  che- 
quers. This  little  edifice  is  commonly  joined  to  the  houfe  by 
a fmall  room,  in  which  thofe  who  bathe  undrefs  ; dcubie 
doors,  folding  over  and  lifted  with  felc,  {hut  in  the  firft  and 
fecond  part  of  the  (love.  A wood  fire  is  kept  in  a fubter- 
ranean  vault,  the  entrance  into  which  is  from  without. 
This  fire-place  is  under  the  farthermoft  chamber,  and  heats  a 
caldron  immediately  beneath  the  marble  floor,  which  ferves 


as  a cieling  to  the  vault.  Pipes,  placed  within  the  walls,  pro* 
ceed  from  the  infide  of  the  caldron,  and  go  out  at  the  cu- 
pola, for  the  purpofe  of  evaporating  the  water,  which  is 
kept  continually  boiling.  Other  tubes,  communicating  with 
a reftrvoir,  are  likewife  contained  within  the  brick- work,  and 
furnifh  the  infide  with  cold  water,  by  means  of  cocks  placed 
at  the  fide  of  thofe  which  yield  the  warm  water.  Sma.l 
feats  of  fmooth  wood  are  made  to  fit  on,  and  drains  cut  in 
the  marble  to  carry  off  the  water  which  is  thrown  down, 
Thefe  private  baths,  always  heated  twenty-four  hours  before 
they  are  ufed,  by  being  thus  con.it rufted,  pofttfs  fuch  a de- 
gree of  heat,  that  perfons  who  undrefs  in  the  exterior  cham- 
ber, and  put  on  high  fandals  of  wood  to  preferve  the  feet 
from  being  burnt  by  the  marble  floor,  cannot  enter  the  firft 
room  with  faiety  till  they  have  flopped  a moment  between  the 
two  doors  to  let  the  lungs  dilate;  after  which  they  cannot 
enter  the  fecond  ftove,  under  which  the  heat  is  molt  active, 
without  fimilar  precaution.  A fuddm  perfpiration  ru filing 
through  all  the  pores,  is  felt  immediately  as  they  are  entered ; 
but  the  violence  of  ihis  heat  does  net  prevent  the  women 
from  Haying-  in  thefe  baths  five  or  fix  hours,  and  returning 
to  them  very  frequently.  The  following  deferipti  m of  the 
public  bath,  and  the  method  of  tiling  it,  is  abftradtcd  from 
the  account  given  of  the  baths  at  Cairo,  by  Savarv,  Travels, 
vol.  1.  p.  x -46,  &c.  The  firft  apartment,  or  undreffing  cham- 
ber, is  a lohy  and  fpacious  hah,  which  rifesin  the  form  of  a 
rotunda,  and  i6  open  at  the  top  for  admitting  a free  circu- 
lation of  the  air.  A fpacious  eftrade,  or  raifed  floor,  covered 
with  a carpet,  and  divided  into  compartments,  goes  round 
it,  on  which  the  perfon  who  bathes  lays  his  clothes.  In  the 
middle  of  the  building,  a jet  d’eau  fpouts  up  from  a bafon, 
and  agreeably  entertains  the  eye.  When  you  are  undrefted, 
you  tie  a napkin  round  your  loins,  put  on  a pair  of  fandals, 
and  then  enter  a narrow  paffage,  where  you  begin  to  feel  the 
heat.  The  door  being  flint,  at  the  diltance  of  twenty  paces, 
you  open  a fecond  door,  and  proceed  along  a paffage, which 
torms  a right  angle  with  the  former;  here  the  heat  increafes. 
Thofe  who  are  afraid  of  fuddenly  expofing  themfelves  to  a 
flronger  degree  of  it,  flop  in  a marble  hall,  in  the  way  to  the 
batn,  properly  fo  called.  The  bath  itfelf  is  a fpacious  and 
vaulted  apartment,  paved  and  lined  with  marble,  around 
which  are  four  clofets.  The  vapour  inceffantiy  rifing  from  a 
fountain  and  ciftern  of  hot  water,  mixes  itfelf  with  the 
burning  perfumes,  when  perfumes  are  defired  by  the  perfons 
who  battie.  The  bathers  extended  on  a doth  that  is  fpread 
out,  and  with  the  head  fupported  by  a fmall  cufhion,  ftrctch 
themlelves  freely  in  every  pollure,  whilit  they  are  enveloped 
by  a cloud  of  odoriferous  vapours,  which  penetrate  into  all 
their  pores.  After  repoling  there  for  fome  time,  till  a gentle 
mcilture  is  perceived  over  the  whole  body,  a fervant  preffes 
you  gently,  turns  you  over,  and  when  the  limbs  are  become 
iupple  and  flexible,  he  makes  all  the  joints  crack  without 
any  difficulty.  He  maff  s,  i.  e.  delicately  touches,  and  feems 
to  knead  the  flefli,  without  making  you  feel  the  imalleft 
pain.  When  this  operation  is  firiifhed,  he  puts  on  a glove 
covered  with  a piece  of  coarle  fluff,  and  rubs  you  for  a long 
time;  and  during  this  operation,  he  detaches  from  the  body, 
running  with  fweat,  a feurf  or  fort  of  fmall  feales,  and  re- 
moves even  the  imperceptible  filth  that  flops  the  pores.  The 
fkin  becomes  foft  and  fmooth  like  fatin.  He  then  condudl3 
you  into  a clofet,  pours  a lather  of  perfumed  foap  upon  your 
head  and  then  withdraws.  The  clofet  is  furnilhed  with  a 
ciftern  and  two  cocks,  one  for  cold  and  the  other  for  hot 
water.  After  having  wa filed  in  this  apartment,  the  fervant 
brings  a depilatory  pomatum,  composed  of  a mineral  called 
f‘rulma,”  which  is  of  a deep  brown,  and  which  the  Egyp- 
tians burn  lightly,  knead  with  water,  and  mix  with  half  the 
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quantity  of  flaked  lime.  This  greyifn  pafte,  apolied  to  the 
hair,  makes  it  fall  off  in  a little  time  ; and  it  is  generally  ufed 
both  by  men  and  women  in  Egypt.  After  being  well  walked 
and  purified,  you  are  wrapped  up  in  hot  linen,  and  conducted 
through  the  windings  that  lead  to  the  outer  apartment  : and 
by  this  gradual  traniition  from  heat  to  cold,  or  by  flopping 
for  feme  time  in  the  hall  next  the  Hove,  no  inconvenience 
arifes  from  the  ufe  of  the  bath.  On  arriving  at  the  elfracie, 
you  find  a bed  prepared  for  you,  and  as  t on  as  you  are  hid 
down,  a child  preffes  every  part  of  your  body  with  its  delicate 
fingers  in  order  to  dry  you  thoroughly.  Here  you  change 
linen  a fecond  time,  and  the  child  gently  grates  the  callofity 
of  your  feet  with  pumice  ftone.  He  then  brings  you  a pipe 
and  Mocha  coffee. 

By  thefe  baths,  fays  Savary,  the  ufe  of  which  the  ancients 
ftrongly  recommended,  and  which  are  ftii!  the  delight  of  the 
Egyptians,  they  prevent  or  difpel  rheumatifms,  catarrhs,  and 
fuch  cutaneous  diforders  as  are  produced  by  want  of  perfpi- 
ration.  Thus  the  blood  is  made  to  circulate  with  freedom, 
the  whole  body  acquires  a fupplenefs  and  lightnefs,  and  the 
fpirits  gain  a vivacity  and  flow,  which  are  not  experienced  in 
an  equal  degree,  by  thofe  who  do  not  pay  fo  much  attention 
to  external  cleanlinefs.  The  women  are  particularly  fond  of 
thefe  baths,  and  frequent  them  at  leaft  once  a week.  After 
undergoing  the  ufual  preparations,  they  wafh  their  bodies, 
and  more  elpecially  their  heads,  with  role  water.  Here  the 
female  head  dreffers  form  their  long  black  hair  into  treffes, 
to  which  they  apply  coflly  effences,  inftead  of  powder  and  po- 
matum. Here  they  blacken  the  edges  of  their  eye-lids,  and 
lengthen  their  eye-brows  with  “ cohel,”  or  a preparation  of 
tin  burnt  with  gall-nuts.  Here  a!fo  they  ftnn  their  finger 
and  toe  nails  with  “ henne,”  (See  Alcanna),  which  gives 
them  a golden  colour.  The  linen  and  clothing  which  they 
ufe  are  puffed  through  the  fweet  fleam  of  the  wood  of  aloes. 
The  days,  appropriated  to  the  ufe  of  the  bath,  are  feftivals 
for  the  Egyptian  women  ; and  on  this  occalion  they  pay 
great  attention  to  the  ornaments  of  their  drefs,  as  well  as  to 
the  cleanlinefs  of  their  perfons. 

Baths  iimilar  to  that  above  deferibed,  though  differing  in 
fize,  are  conftrutled  in  all  the  principal  towns  of  Egypt. 
The  necellity  of  cleanlinefs  in  the  eallern  climates,  where 
perfpiration  is  fo  copious,  has  rendered  baths  indifpeniible  : 
the  comfort  they  produce,  preferves  the  ufe  of  them  ; and 
Mahomet,  who  knew  their  utility,  has  re-enforced  the  prac- 
tice of  ablution  and  bathing  by  exprefs  precept. 

Mr.  Tooke  (View  of  the  Ruffian  Empire,  vol,  ii.  p.  7,  &c.) 
informs  us,  that  the  common  Ruffians,  in  general,  life  but 
few  medicines ; fupplving  their  place,  in  all  cafes  by  the 
fweating  bath,  a practice  univerfa!  among  them,  and  which 
has  a decided  influence  on  the  whole  phyfical  ftate  of  the 
people.  The  ufe  of  the  bath,  that  venerable  relidl  of  the 
manners  of  the  ancient  world,  as  this  ingenious  writer  de- 
nominates it,  is  now  almolt  entirely  confined  to  the  Oriental 
nations,  where  it  miniffers  both  to  health  and  to  luxury,  and 
is  perpetuated  by  religion.  In  Europe  it  has  been  gradually 
declining  for  feveral  centuries,  though  it  was  here  alfo  in 
fome  fort  interwoven  with  religion,  the  holy  water  of  the 
Roman  catholic  church  being  a flight  remnant  of  it. 

Rufiia  and  Hungary  are  at  prefent  the  only  countries  in 
this  quarter  of  the  world,  where  it  is  Rill  the  cullom  to 
bathe  after  the  manner  of’the  ancients.  In  Rufiia,  particu- 
larly, the  bath  forms  fo  effential  a part  of  the  fyftem  of  living, 
that  it  is  ufed  by  people  of  every  age,  and  in  all  circumftances, 
by  infants,  by  lying-in  women,  in  almolt  all  ficknefles,  be- 
fore and  after  a journey,  after  hard  work,  &c.  The  bath  is 
a neceffary  of  life  fo  iudifpenfible  to  the  common  people,  that 
they  frequent  it  as  often  as  pofiible,  well  or  ill,  and  without 
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any  particular  occafion,  ortce  a week  at  leaft.  Perfons  of 
middle  ft  at  ion  in  good  circumftances,  and  the  great,  ufualiy 
coultrudt  vapour  baths,  after  the  Ruffian  fafhion,  in  their. own 
honies,  though  in  thefe  dalles  the  praAices  is  declining  under 
the  increefing  influence  of  foreign  manners.  Baths  have 
been  common  in  Ruffia  from  time  immemorial.  They  are  de- 
feribed  by  Neftorfo  long  ago  as  the  nth  century,  precifely 
in  their  prefent  form.  Among  the  ancients  the  baths  were 
public  buildings  under  the  immediate  cognizance  of  the 
government.  The  invention  of  them  was  owing  to  cleanli- 
nefs and  convenience;  but  in  procefs  of  time  all  the  graces 
of  architecture  were  lavifhed  upon  them  ; and  at  length  ! u x - 
nry  and  voluptuoufnefs  fo  perverted  them  from  their  primi- 
tive purpofes  that  they  became  offsnlive  and  (hocking  to  the 
nioraiilfs  of  antiquity,  Alexander  was  aftomlhed  at  the  mag- 
nificence of  the  baths  in  Perfia.  At  Rome,  under  the  em- 
perors, there  were  once‘870  of  thefe  edifices,  fuch,  with 
rcfpeA  to  magnificence  and  tafte,  as  might  pafs  for  mailer, 
pieces  of  art  ; and  in  after  ages  they  were  demolifhed  by  the 
Goths,  or  converted  by  bifhops  into  churches.  In  our  days, 
however,  Hungary  is  the  only  countiy  that  can  ftill  exhibit 
baths,  equal  in  magnificence  to  thofe  of  the  ancient  Romans. 
In  Ruffia,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  always  of  that  fimple 
conilriiction,  which  indicates  their  primitive  and  molt  effential 
deftination.  Here  the  public  baths,  called  public  becaufe 
they  are  under  the  care  of  the  police,  and  let  out  to  com- 
mon people  on  the  crown’s  account,  ufualiy  confift  of  mean 
wooden  houfes,  iicuate,  whenever  it  is  poffiblt,  by  the  file 
of  a running  ftream.  In  the  bath-room  is  a large  vaulted 
oven,  which,  when  heated,  makes  the  paving  Hones  lying 
upon  it  red-hot  ; and  adjoining  to  the  oven  is  a kettle  fixed 
in  mafonry,  for  the  pnrpole  of  holding  boiling  water.  Round 
about  the  walls  are  three  or  four  rows  of  benches,  one 
above  another,  like  the  feafs  of  a fcaffold.  The  room  has 
little  light,  but  here  and  there  are  apertures  for  letting  the. 
vapour  efeape  ; the  cold  water  that  is  wanted  being  let  in 
by  fmall  channels.  Some  baths  have  an  anti-chamber  for 
drtffiag  and  undreffing  ; but  in  molt  of  thtm  this  is  done  in 
the  open  court-yard,  which  on  that  account  has  a board. d 
fence,  and  is  provided  with  benches  of  planks.  In  thofe 
parts  of  the  country  where  wood  is  fcarce,  they  fometimes 
con  lift  of  wretched  caverns,  commonly  dug  in  the  earth  elefe 
to  the  bank  of  fome  river.  In  the  houfes  of  wealthy  indivi- 
duals, and  in  the  palaces  of  the  great,  they  are  conttrudled 
in  the  fame  manner,  but  with  fuperior  elegance  and  conveni- 
ence. The  heat  in  the  bath  room  is  ufualiy  from  320  to  40° 
of  Reaumur;  and  this  is  much  increafed  by  throwing  water 
every  five  minutes  on  the  glowing  hot  Hones  in  the  chamber 
of  the  oven.  Thus  the  heat  often  rifes,  efpecially  on  the 
uppermoft  bench,  to  44*  of  the  thermometer.  The  perfons 
that  bathe  lie  quite  naked,  on  one  of  the  benches  where 
they  perfpire  more  or  lefs  in  proportion  to  the  heat  of  the 
hum’d  atmofphere  in  which  they  are  enveloped.  For  promot- 
ing ptrfp  ration,  and  more  completely  opening  the  pores,  they 
are  fu  ll  rubbed,  and  then  gently  flagellated  with  leafy  bunches 
of  birch.  After  remaining  for  fome  time  in  this  flate,  they 
come  down  from  the  fweating  bench,  and  wafh  their  bodies 
with  warm  or  cold  water,  and  at  laft  plunge  over  head  in  a 
large  tub  of  water. 

Many  perfons  throw  themfelves  immediately  from  the 
bath-room  into  the  adjoining  river,  or  roll  themfelves  in  the 
ir.ow  in  a froft  of  ten  or  more  degrees. 

The  Ruffian  baths  are,  therefore  “fweating  baths;” 
not  the  Roman  tepidaria  or  caldaria  of  a moderate  warmth, . 
but  very  violent  fweating  baths,  which  to  a perfon  unhabi- 
tuated to  the  practice,  bring  on  a real,  though  a gentie  and 
slmoft  voluptuous  fwoon.  They  are  “ vapour-baths,”  not 
8 water 
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water  nor  yet  dry  fweating-baths ; differing  in  this  refpeCt 
from  all  the  baths  of  antiquity,  as  well  as  from  thofe  of  the 
modern  Orientals;  and  in  thisconfills  their  effential  excellence, 
that  they  are  beneficial  in  fuch  a variety  of  cafes,  where  hot- 
water  baths  would  be  ufelefs  or  even  pernicious.  They  are 
further  “ falutary  baths,*'  as  they  promote  cleanlintfs,  afiiit 
the  perfpiration,  render  the  fkin  foft  and  fmooth,  &c.  and 
not  voluptuous  baths  like  thole  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 
All  the  inventions  of  effeminacy  and  luxury  are  entirely  ob- 
viated ; and  of  anointing  after  the  ufe  of  the  bath,  indifpen- 
lible  in  thofe,  the  Ruffian  is  wholly  ignorant.  Inllead  of 
this  the  fudden  tranfition  from  heat  to  a rigorous  frofl  har- 
dens his  body,  and  adapts  it  to  all  the  feverities  of  climate, 
and  to  every  viciffitude  of  weather,  a tranfition  of  which  icems 
to  us  unnatural  or  dangerous,  merely  from  the  prejudices  of 
a foft  and  effeminate  age. 

Mr.  Tooke  adds,  that  without  doubt,  the  Ruffians  owe 
their  longevity,  their  robult  Hate  of  health,  their  little  dif- 
pofition  to  certain  mortal  difeafes,  and  their  happy  and  chear- 
ful  temper,  moilly  to  thefe  baths,  though  climate,  aliment, 
and  habits  of  living  likewife  contribute  their  fhare. 

The  great  lord  chancellor  Bacon,  and  other  fagacious 
obfervers  of  nature,  and  of  mankind,  have  lamented,  and  cer- 
tainly not  without  caufe,  that  the  practice  of  bathing  has 
fallen  into  difufe  among  the  modern  nations  of  Europe,  and 
anxioufly  wifh  that  it  might  again  revive  in  all  cur  towns  and 
villages.  In  fadt,  when  we  conlider,  fays  Mr.  Tooke, 
that  the  old  phyficians  fo  early  introduced  into  their  prac- 
tice this  remedy  of  nature’s  own  invention,  and  employed  it 
with  fuch  great  fuccefs ; when  we  recoiled!  that  Rome  for 
500  years  had  no  phyficians  but  only  baths,  and  that  to  this 
day  a multitude  of  nations  cure  almolt  all  their  maladies 
merely  by  baths  ; we  cannot  avoid  regarding  the  dilmiffion 
of  them  as  the  epocha  of  a grand  revolution,  which  has  been 
wrought  in  the  phyfical  Hate  of  the  human  race,  in  one 
quarter  of  the  world.  The  natural  perfpiration,  the  moll 
important  of  all  excretions,  muff  naturally  go  on  better  in  a 
body  conftantly  kept  foft  by  bathing.  Many  impurities 
that  privily  lay  in  us  the  train  to  tedious  and  dangerous  dif- 
tempers  are  removed  in  time,  before  they  poifon  the  blood 
and  juices.  All  exanthematic  difeafes  are  abated  by  bath- 
ing, and  confequently  the  fmall  pox  ; and  if  this  dreadful 
diforder  be  aCt ually  lefs  fatal  in  Ruffia  than  in  other  countries, 
this  phenomenon  need  not  be  attributed  to  any  other  caufe 
beftdes  vapour  baths. 

Bathing,  medicinally  considered,  ranks  among  the  mod 
efficacious  means  by  which  dileafes  are  prevented  or  cured. 
Its  effeCts  vary  according  to  the  variation  of  temperature, 
and  according  to  the  qualities  of  the  liquid  medium  em- 
ployed; that  is,  according  as  the  bath  confifts  either  of 
common  water,  or  of  water  containing  fait  or  other  mineral 
ingredients  (fee  Mineral  Waters),  or  of  water  impreg- 
nated with  the  virtues  of  aromatic  or  other  herbs.  Thefe 
laft,  which  go  under  the  name  of  medicated  baths,  are  feidom 
ufed  ; and  when  they  are  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  it 
is  to  the  watery  medium,  rather  than  to  fuch  impregnations, 
that  their  beneficial  operation  is  to  be  aferibed. 

Under  the  prefent  head,  we  (hall  confine  ourfelves  to  the 
confideration  of  the  effeCts  produced  by  bathing,  fo  far  as 
they  depend  upon  a diminution  or  increafe  of  tempera- 
ture  above  or  below  the  natural  ffandard  of  the  human 
body. 

Baths  of  different  degrees  of  temperature,  correfponding 
to  the  familiar  terms,  cold,  temperate,  and  hot,  are  fuited  to 
different  and  oppofite  Hates  of  the  body.  The  manner  of 
uling  them  is  alfo  different  ; the  time  of  immerfion  or  Haying 
in  them  varying  according  to  the  difference  of  temperature, 


and  according  to  the  required  quantum  of  impreffion  or  ef- 
fe£t,  as  will  be  particularly  noticed  in  treating  of  each. — 
And,  lir It,  oi  the 

Cold  Bath,  by  which  is  nnderHood  water  of  a tempera- 
ture from  65  to  33  of  Fahrenheit.  The  general  effeCts  pro- 
duced in  a healthy  perfon  by  immeriion  into  an  ordinary 
cold  bath  (that  is,  water  of  the  temperature  of  48  or  50) 
are,  according  to  the  accurate  flatemerit  of  Dr.  Saunders, 
as  follow : “ Firit,  there  is  a general  fenfation  of  cold, 
forming  that  fudden  fbock  to  the  whole  fyffem  which  is  one 
of  the  moll  important  effects  of  the  cold  bath.  This  is  al- 
moH  immediately  fucceeded  by  an  equally  univerfa!  fenfe  of 
warmth,  which  increafes  rapidly  to  a certain  point,  fo  as 
to  caufe  the  furrounding  water,  though  actually  cold,  to 
feel  of  a comfortable  warmth  ; and  this  feeling  is  fooner 
produced,  and  continues  longer,  in  proportion  as  the  perfon 
is  in  full  health,  and  naturally  polftffes  a vigorous  circu- 
lation. By  degrees,  however,  if  the  body  continues  im- 
merled,  it  becomes  chilled  ; violent  Hiivering  comes  on  ; 
the  extremities  grow  numb  and  pale;  fometimes  ficknefs 
takes  place  ; and,  at  laft,  the  animal  powers  are  exbaufted 
by  cold  and  fatigue.  In  this  p-ocefs  the  moll  remarkable 
elleCts  are  thofe  which  occur  firit,  and  art  direCtly  confe- 
quent  to  the  fhock  of  immerfion  ; and  thefe  require  parti- 
cular attention  in  a medical  view,  as  it  is  only  to  the  pro- 
duction of  thefe  that  the  cold  bathing  fhould  be  fuffered 
to  proceed.  The  fenfations  of  returning  warmth  which 
take  place  direCtly  after.the  cold  of  the  firft  immerfion,  con- 
Hitute  what  has  been  called  the  reatVion  of  the  fyjlem  ; and 
this  is  certainly  a proper  and  character riHic  term,  as  it  im- 
ports an  aCtion  produced  in  the  body  itfelf,  to  relift  an  ex- 
ternal impreffion.  ReaCtion  in  this  place  f erns  to  be  a pe- 
culiar eflort  of  the  living  power,  and  to  be  excited  in  a de- 
gree proportionate  to  the  force  of  that  power,  and  to  the 
intenfity  of  the  caufe  which  called  it  into  action.  It  implies 
not  merely  an  increafe  'of  the  production  of  animal  heat, 
but,  luperadded  to  this,  a fudden  effort  within  the  body,  and 
the  whole  arterial  fyftem,  to  overcome  an  impreffion  on  the 
extremities  as  fudden  and  powerful.  Hence  it  is  that  a 
mere  abftraCtion  of  heat,  by  a cold  medium  will  not  pro- 
duce that  which  is  precifely  meant  by  reaction,  except  the 
external  cold  be  applied  fuddenly,  and  to  a large  furface. 
Thele  two  conditions  are  fulfilled  by  fudden  immerfion  into 
cold  water.  The  fuperior  power  cf  conducting  heat  which 
water  poffeffes  over  air,  is  alfo  a circumHance  that  is  always 
to  be  kept  in  mind  in  applying  cold  externally.  This  is  par- 
ticularly (hewn  where  a perfon  continues  long  in  this  cold 
medium  beyond  the  firft  effeCts  of  reaction.  On  account  of 
the  high  conducting  power  of  water,  the  body  muft  be  con- 
ftantly  employed  in  producing  an  unufual  quantity  of  heat ; 
and  this  appears  to  be  a great  effort  in  the  conllitution, 
which,  if  carried  too  far,  goes  directly  to  deftroy  the  ani- 
mal powers.”  Thus  three  effeCts  are  produced  by  immerfion 
in  cold  water;  viz.  an  inftantaneous  and  powerful  (hock,  a 
fudden  abftraCtion  of  heat  from  the  furface  of  the  body,  and 
that  exertion  of  the  vital  energies  to  counteraC!  the  (hock 
and  reftore  the  loft  quantity  of  animal  heat,  which  is  termed 
reaClion.  It  is  eafy  to  perceivq  that  when  the  body  is 
placed  under  fuch  circumftances  for  a few  feconds,  a confi- 
derable  impreffion  muft  be  made,  firft  upon  the  fentient  fyf- 
tem, i.  e.  the  brain,  and  its  ramifications,  the  nerves  ; and, 
fecondly,  upon  the  fanguiferous  and  abforbent  fyftems : 
and  that  fuch  impreffion  may  be  rendered  fubfervient  to  the 
prevention  and  cure  of  various  difeafes.  Accordingly,  the 
cold  bath  is  a principal  remedy,  firft  in  many  convulfive  af- 
feCtions,  and  in  maniacal  attacks  ; and  fecondly,  in  certain 
forms  and  conditions  of  fever. 
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t.  In  the  convulfions  to  which  children  are  fo  liable,  Dr. 
Currie  ot  Liverpool  (whofe  obfervations  on  the  fubjeCl  of 
cold  bathing  cannot  be  too  often  quoted)  has  found  this 
application  a moil  nfefu!  remedy,  whether  the  convulfions 
originated  in  worms,  or  other  caufes.  In  early  infancy, 
however,  he  remarks,  that  he  has  ufed  it  with  caution, 
fometimes  tempering  the  water  when  the  weather  was  coid, 
and  fometimes  pouring  it  upon  the  patient,  father  than  im- 
merging  the  patient  in  it  ; making  the  application  of  the 
coid  water  in  this  way  hidden  and  tranfient,  fo  as  to  fecure 
reaftion,  and  avoiding  the  remedy  entirely  in  all  cafes  where 
the  vital  energy  itemed  much  exhaulted.  He  further  re- 
marks, that  the  chief  benefit  derived  from  the  cold  bath  in 
convulfive  difeafes,  depends  on  its  being  ufed  in  the  pa- 
roxyfm  of  convuliion.  It  not  only  fhortens  the  duration  or 
abates  the  violence  of  the  exiiting  paroxyfm,  but  has  a re- 
mote good  effedi  in  retarding  or  wholly  preventing  its  return. 
In  that  convulfive  diforder  termed  chorea  Sti.  Viti,  the  cold 
bath,  though  ftrongly  recommended  by  moil  practitioners, 
has  not  fucceeded  with  this  author  ; and  he  candidly  ac- 
knowledges, that  his  experience  of  its  effects  in  epileptic 
fits  is  as  yet  too  limited  to  enable  him  to  form  any  fatif- 
fadlory  conclufion.  The  late  Dr.  Hcberden,  whofe  expe- 
rience in  thefe  affections  was  confiderable,  had  no  great 
opinion  of  it.  Againfl  tetanus , whether  idiopathic  or  arifing 
from  local  injury,  this  remedy  has  been  employed  with 
the  mod  decided  good  effedi,  particularly  in  the  tropical 
climates  ; nor  has  it  proved  lefs  beneficial  in  maniacal  pa- 
roxyfms.  See  Dr.  Currie’s  work  hereafter  quoted. 

2.  In  certain  forms  and  conditions  of  fever.  In  thefe 
cafes,  cold  bathing,  whether  by  immerfion  or  affufion,  is  of 
eminent  fervice  when  properly  applied ; as,  by  abftradling 
the  preternatural  degree  of  heat,  it  rids  the  body  of  an  ex- 
hauiiing  ftimulus  and  irritation,  and  thereby  abates  the  fre- 
quency of  the  pulfe,  the  delirium,  and  other  febrile  fymp- 
torns.  It  may  be  reforted  to  in  moll  fevers,  (forne  of-the  ex- 
anthematous fevers  excepted)  where  the  fkin  is  hot  and  dry  ; 
but  it  is  efpecially  adapted  to  the  typhus , or  common  conta- 
gious fever  of  this  country,  the  ardent  fevers  of  the  hot 
climates,  and  the  yellow  fever  of  > be  Weft  Indies,  &c. — 
“ The  fafeft  and  mod  advantageous  time  (fays  Dr.  Currie) 
for  ufrng  the  afperiion  or  affufion  of  cold  water,  is  when  the 
exacerbation  is  at  its  height,  or  immediately  after  its  decli- 
nation is  begun  ; and  this  has  led  me  aimoft  always  to  direct 
it  to  be  employed  from  fix  to  nine  o’clock  in  the  evening; 
but  it  may  be  fafely  ufed  at  any  time  of  the  day,  when 
there  is  no  feufe  of  chi.lintfs  prefent,  when  the  heat  of  the 
furface  is  iteadily  above  what  is  natural,  and  when  there  is 
no  general  or  profufe  perfpiration.”  It  is  of  the  utmoft 
importance  that  medical  practitioners  be  careful  not  to  apply 
this  remedy  during  the  cold  lit  of  fever,  when  it  would  ex- 
tinguifh  life;  nor  to  apply  it  when  the  heat  of  the  body  is 
lefs  than  natural,  or  even  only  equal  to  the  natural  heat  ; 
nor  when  the  fever-patient  is  in  a Hate  of  perfpiration. 
Cold  bathing  has  alfo  been  tried  in  the  fcarlalina ; but  in 
this  fpecies  of  eruptive  fever  as  well  as  in  meafles,  the  appli- 
cation of  cold  water  to  the  furface  of  the  body  is,  in  our 
opinion,  by  no  means  advifable.  Another  caution  we 
would  fubjoin  with  regard  even  to  fevers  that  are  not  erup- 
tive; viz.  that  when  they  are  complicated  (as  often  happens 
in  this  climate)  with  pneumonic  inflammation,  cold  ablution 
is  inadmifiible. 

Cold  bathing  has  often  been  recommended  in  certain 
glandular  difeafes,  and  particularly  in  icrophula.  Accurate 
obfervation,  however,  has  proved,  that  in  thefe  cafes  it  is 
generally  hurtful  ; and  that  for  fuch  complaints,  a temperate 
bath,  whether  of  frcfh  or  fait  water,  is  preferable. 


Having  thus  defcribed  the  general  effcdls  of  cold  bathing, 
as  well  as  its  particular  application  to  certain  (Lies  of  dil- 
eafe  ; we  have  only  further  to  add  a few  words  refpeCting  toe 
manner  of  uling  it.  In  the  cafe  of  Immerfion , the  time  oi  Hay- 
ing fli o u 1 d in  general  not  exceed  a minute  or  two,  where  the 
degree  of  cold  is  below  60  ; but  in  the  fummer  and  autum- 
nal feafons,  immerfion  in  rivtis,  and  efpecially  in  the  fea, 
may  be  continued  as  long.-  as  is  pleafan'c  to  the  feelings  of  the 
bathers  ; provided  the  body  is  at  the  fame  time  exerciffd  in 
fwimming.  Much  rr.ifchitf,  however,  is  frequently  done 
by  Haying  in  too  long. 

It  has  been  commonly  fuppofed,  that  if  a perfon  has  made 
himfclf  warm  with  walking  or  any  other  exercfe,  he  rr.uft  wait 
til!  he  becomes  cooled  before  he  fnould  plunge  into  the  cold 
water.  Dr.  Currie,  however,  has  (hewn  that  this  is  an  er- 
roneous idea,  and  that  in  the  earlier  ftagesof  exercife,  before 
profufe  perfpiration  has'  diffipated  the  heat,  and  fatigue 
debilitated  the  living  power,  nothing  is  more  fafe,  accord- 
ing to  his  experience,  than  the  cold  bath.  This  is  fo.true, 
that  he  has  for  fome  years  coniftantly  directed  infirm  perfons 
to  life  fuch  a degree  of  exercife  before  immerfion  as  may 
produce  fome  increafed  adlion  of  the  vafcu'ar  fyftem,  with 
fome  increafe  of  beat  ; and  thus  fecure  a force  of  reaction 
under  the  fhock,  which  otherwife  might  not  always  take 
place.  The  popular  opinion,  that  it  is  fafeft  to  go  p rfcdlly 
cool  into  the  water,  is  founded  (he  obferves)  on  erroneous 
notions,  and  fometimes  productive  of  injurious  confequences. 
Thus,  perfons  heated  and  beginning  to  perfpire,  often  think 
it  neceffary  to  wait  on  the  edge  of  the  bath  until  they  are 
perfectly  cooled  ; and  then  plunging  into  the  water,  feel  a 
ludden  chiilnefs  that  is  alarming  and  dangerous.  In  fuch 
cafes,  the  injury  is  generally  imputed  to  going  into  the  water 
too  warm,  whereas  in  truth  it  arifes  from  going  in  too  cold. 

Beiides  immerfion,  there  are  other  modes  of  cold  bathing  ; 
fuch  as  affufion,  which  confifts  in  fuddenly  pouring  upon  the 
body  a fufficient  quantity  of  cold  water  from  buckets  or 
other  veffels.  This  mode  of  applying  cold  water  produces  a 
very  confiderable  fhock,  ana  confequent  reaction.  It  is 
this  mode  of  cold  bathing  that  has  been  reforted  to  with 
advantage  in  the  contagious  fevers  of  this  climate,  and  in 
the  yellow  fever  of  the  Weft  Indies.  What  is  termed  the 
(bower-bath  is  only  another  mode  of  affufion. 

As  cold  bathing  is  a remedy  which  is  fuceefsfully  em- 
ployed for  the  cure  of  various  diforders,  fo  is  it  a prtffrva- 
tive  againfl  others,  and  particularly  againfl  febrile  infec- 
tion. When  uled  by  perfons  in  health,  it  increafes  the  tone 
of  the  mufcular  fibres,  (Lengthens  the  digeltive  organs,  and 
by  diminiflfing  the  fenfibiliry  of  the  whole  fyftem,  and  par- 
ticularly of  the  fkin,  renders  the  body  lefs  fufceptible  of  at- 
mofpheric  impreffions  from  coid,  wet,  and  ludden  changes 
of  temperature;  thus  contributing  to  the  production  of' 
what  is  termed  a rebuff  or  athletic  conilitution.  A tem- 
oerate  bath  (i.  e.  from  )o°  to  3^°,  or  more)  is  applicable  to 
the  fame  caffs  as  the  cold  bath,  and  may  be  ufed  in  the  fame 
manner.  It  is  preferable  in  many  cafes  where  the  fhock  of 
the  ordinary  cold  bath  is  too  great. 

If  after  going  into  the  cold  bath  a perfon  feels  dull  or 
chilly,  or  complains  of  head-ach,  or  tightnefs  acrols  the 
chefr,  it  is  a proof  that  it  difagrees,  and  it  fliould  accord- 
ingly be  difeontinued.  It  fliould  further  be  remarked,  that 
this  remedy  is  not  fuited  to  t’nofe  who  have  a tendency  to 
confumption,  nor  to  fuch  as  are  conftitutionally  iiable  to 
bowel  complaints,  The  bell  feafons  of  the  year  for  cold- 
bathing  are  the  fummer  and  autumn. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  ccniideration  of 

Warm  Bathing  : a remedy  not  lefs  efficacious  than 
the  fornier  in  difeafes  of  an  oppofite  nature ; but 
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concerning  the  operation  of  which,  wrong  notions  have 
till  very  lately  been  entertained  by  the  generality  of 
medical  writers  and  medical  practitioners.  It  has  been 
imagined  that  the  warm  bath  relaxes  (a  figurative  ex- 
preffion)  and  weakens,  whereas  it  produces  a contrary 
effeCt ; unlefs  indeed  the  temperature  be  fo  high,  or  the 
time  of  immerfion  continued  fo  long,  as  to  bring  on  that 
degree  of  debility  which  is  accompanied  with  deliquium. 
But  this  arifes  only  from  an  abuie  of  hot  bathing,  and  is 
even  then  the  confequence  of  an  excefs  of  ilimulation.  So 
far  is  immerfion  of  the  body  in  water  heated  1096  from  hav- 
ing a lowering  or  weakening  operation,  that  when  duly  re- 
gulated it  is  found  to  raife  the  fpirits,  to  mend  the  pulfe  and 
appetite,  and  to  refreih  and  invigorate  the  whole  frame. 
Hence  the  benefit  derived  from  it  after  great  fatigue  ; in 
old  age;  in  atonic  gout,  accompanied  with  ftiffnefs  and 
pallid  fwellings  of  the  joints;  in  paralyfis ; in  chlorofis ; in 
difeafes  arifing  from  a certain  torpor  of  the  lymphatic  and 
glandular  fyllem,  fuch  as  fcrophula,  leprous,  and  other  chro- 
nic eruptions,  &c.  In  cafes  of  predifpofition  to  phthifis,  it 
abates  the  frequency  of  the  pulfe,  and  tends  to  retard  at 
lead,  if  it  does  not  wholly  prevent,  the  pulmonary  affeCtion. 
In  confequence  of  its  Toothing  and  agreeable  imprcfiion  upon 
the  furface  of  the  body,  it  products  very  beneficial  effefts 
in  certain  difordered  dates  of  the  alimentary  canal,  originat- 
ing in  diminifhed  aCtion  ; and  it  affords  the  bed  and  fpeedied 
relief  in  a great  variety  of  painful  diforders,  whether  con- 
nected with  local  inflammation  or  not;  fuch  as  chronic 
rheumatifm,  certain  forms  of  lues  venerea,  nephritis,  calculus 
-vefiGEE,  colic,  enteritis,  &c. 

The  time  of  immerfion  fhould  be  varied  according  to  the 
temperature  of  the  water,  and  the  feelings  of  the  patient. 
In  a bath  of  96°,  a perfon  may  remain  fifteen,  twenty,  or 
thirty  minutes,  or  even  longer;  but  in  one  of  98  or  ico,  it 
will  feldom  be  proper,  snd  indeed  there  are  few  perfons  that 
can  bear,  to  remain  beyond  ten  minutes,  and  in  the  gene- 
rality cf  cafes  not  fo  long.  Patients  labouring  under  chro- 
nic rheumatifm  and  palfy  bear  the  high  degrees  of  tempe- 
rature bed.  When  fweating  is  defired  (which  will  feldom 
happen,  except  in  cafes  of  local  inflammation),  the  warm 
bath  fhould  be  ufed  in  an  evening,  and  the  patient  fhould 
immediately  afterwards  be  put  into  a warm  bed,  and  remain 
there  until  late  the  next  morning  : but  in  all  other  cafes, 
where  fweating  is  not  required,  or  in  which  it.  would  be 
hurtful,  the  bed  time  for  ufing  the  warm  bath  will  be  in  the 
forenoon,  about  two  hours  after  breakfad.  In  thefe  cafes, 
the  bathers  fhould  not  retire  to  bed,  nor  confine  themfcb-es 
within  doors,  but  go  about  as  ufual  ; unlefs  the  weather 
fhould  be  particularly  damp  of  inclement.  Hot  bathing, 
like  cold  bathing,  is  applied  topically  by  pumping  on  the 
difeafed  part,  as  will  be  defcribed  when  we  come  to  treat  on 
mineral  waters.  Sometimes  Ream  is  applied  to  the  body  iri- 
Itead  of  warm  water.  See  Vapour  Bath. 

Among  the  works  on  cold  and  warm  bathing,  the  follow- 
ing are  thofe  which  feem  mod  entitled  to  notice : viz. 

“ Floyer  on  Cold  Bathing,”  1709.  It  fhould , be  remarked, 
ho  wever,  that  this  author  writes  without  method  on  this 
fubjeCt  ; that  he  is  too  indifcriminate  in  his  praifes  of  the  cold 
bath,  and  that  he  recommends  it  in  fome  difeafes  of  debility 
to  which  warm  bathing  is  better  adapted.  “ Macard  iiber 
die  Natur  und  den  Gebrauch  der  Bader.”  Hanover,  1795. 
Currie’s  “ Medical  Reports  on  the  EfieCfs  of  Water,  coTd 
and  warm,”  1797.  And  the  6th  chapter  of  Dr.  Saun- 
ders’s “ Treatife  on  Mineral  Waters,”  1800. 

Bathing  a hawk  or  falcon,  is,  when  being  weaned  from 
her  ramage  fooleries,  and  alfo  hired,  rewarded,  and  tho- 
roughly reclaimed,  fhe  is  offered  feme  water  to  bathe  her- 


felf  irt,  a bafon,  where  fhe  may  ftand  up  to  the  thighs, 
choofing  a temperate  clear  day  for  that  purpofe.  By  the 
ufe  of  bathing  fhe  gains  ltrength,  with  a fharp  appetite,  and 
fo  grows  bold. 

Bathing,  among  the  Cophts  and  Ethiopians,  denotes 
the  day  of  Chrift’s  baptifm,  reputed  the  6th  of  January  ; 
w'hen,  from  an  opinion  of  an  extraordinary  fan&ity  in  the 
w aters  on  that  day,  they  not  only,  by  ancient  cuftom,  bap- 
tifed  their  catechumens,  but  were  re-baptifed  themfelves. 
The  water  of  this  day  they  carry  home  to  keep ; and 
Chryfoftom  affures  us,  that  it  had  been  often  known  to 
remain  fweet  and  uncorrupted  for  two  or  three  years, 
Orat.  74. 

Bathing  Tub.  In  the  Roman  baths  there  are  two  kinds 
of  bathing-tubs ; the  one  fixed,  and  the  other  moveable. 
Among  the  latter,  fome  were  contrived  on  purpofe  to  be 
fufpended  in  the  air  ; whereby,  to  the  pleafure  of  bathing 
was  added  that  of  being  fwung  or  rocked  by  the  motion 
given  to  the  bathing-tub.  Burette,  in  Hitl.  Acad.  Infcript. 
tom.  i.  p.  122. 

BATEIINUS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a river  of  Pannonia, 
near  which  the  young  men  of  the  country  affembled,  laid 
down  their  arms,  and  threw  themfelves  at  the  feet  of  the 
victorious  Romans. 

BATHIS,  Batoum,  a river  of  Afia,  in  the  territory  of 
Colchis,  which  ran  from  the  eaft  to  the  welt,  and  difeharged 
itfelf  into  the  Euiine  fea,  6 leagues  fouth  of  the  mouth  of 
the  Phafis. 

Bathis,  in  Entomology , a fpecies  of  Papilio  (Pleb.  rur.) 
that  inhabits  Surinam.  The  wings  are  two-tailed,  w'ith  a 
black  ocellar  fpot  : beneath  brown,  fafeiated  with  white  ; 
ana!  angle  rufous.  Fabricius. 

BATHMONSTER,  in  Geography -a  town  of  Hungary, 
feparated  by  the  Danube  from  Batha. 

BATHOS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnefus,  in  Arcadia,  near  the  liver  Alpheus,  according  to 
Paufanias ; who  adds,  that  they  celebrated  every  third  year 
the  myfteries  of  the  greater  goddeffes  in  this  place. 

BATHRACUS,  a port  of  Africa,  in  Marmarica.  Pto- 
lemy. 

BATHRITITES,  the  name  of  a nome  of  Egypt, 
whence,  according  to  Eufebius,  king  Vaphres  fent  fuccour 
to  king  Solomon. 

BATHRUM,  a name  given  by  ancient  furgeons  to  a 
kind  of  Itool  or  bench  proper  for  the  reduction  of  diflocated 
bones.  This  is  called  'isnroap alhiov,  or  the  Hippocratic 

fool.  Its  defeription  and  ufe  are  reprefented  at  Jarge  by 
Schulterus,  Arm.  Chir.  p.  i. 

BATHURST,  Ralph,  in  Biography,  born  at  How- 
thorpe,  a fmall  hamlet  belonging  to  the  parifh  cf  Thedding- 
worth  in  Northamptonfhire,  in  the  year  .1620,  received  the 
rudiments  of  his  education  at  the  free-fehool  in  the  city  of 
Coventry ; where  his  progrefs  in  the  Latin  and  Gretk  lan- 
guages was  fo  rapid  and  extenfive,  that  he  was  fent  to  Ox- 
ford, and  entered  in  Glouceder  Hall  fnow  Worcefter  Col- 
lege), October  the  10th,  1634,  being  then  only  fourteen 
years  of  age.  He  was  however  loon  removed  to  Trinity 
College,  where  his  father  had  been  educated,  and  of  which 
two  of  his  brothers,  George  and  Edward,  were  then  mem- 
bers. Proceeding  in  his  Rudies,  he  was  eleCted  icholar  of 
the  college,  June  5th,  1637.  In  January  following  he  took 
his  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  ; and  in  the  year  1640,  he 
was  appointed  Fellow  of  the  College.  In  1641,  he  pro- 
ceeded Mailer  of  Arts  ; and  in  1644,  was  ordained  prielt  by 
the  bifhop  of  Oxford  ; his  inclination,  his  biographer  fays, 
difpofing  him  to  theological  ltuclies.  Finding,  however,  from 
the  troubles  that  then  and  for  many  years  after  sfffCEd  the 
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Country,  little  profpedt  of  advancing;  himfelf  in  that  line,  he 
applied  to  the  ftudy  of  medicine,  which,  in  a letter  to  a friend 
fome  years  after,  he  called  “ his  refuge  in  bad  time?,  and 
not  his  primitive  defign.”  But  as  his  mind  was  vigorous,  he 
foon  acquired  contiderable  eminence  in  this  profeffion  ; being 
affilted  in  his  endeavours  by  Dr.  Thomas  Willis,  with  whom 
he  kept  up  an  intimate  connection  until  death  deprived  lnm 
of  that  valuable  friend.  In  1654,  he  took  the  accumulated 
degrees  of  Bachelor  and  Dodtcr  in  Medicine  ; but  he  had 
before  fo  far  fignalized  himfelf,  as  to  obtain  the  appointment 
of  phylician  to  the  fiek  and  wounded  of  the  navy,  which 
office  he  performed  to  the  fatisfadtion  of  the  commanders  of 
the  fliips,  and  of  the  admiralty.  Quitting  this  lunation,  he 
returned  and  fettled  in  Oxford  ; and,  with  his  friend  Dr. 
Willis,  attended  Abingdon  market  regularly  every  Mon- 
day, to  give  advice  to  fuch  patients  as  applied.  He  was  an 
afiociate  with  Mr.  Boyle,  Dr.  Seth  Ward,  Chrillopher 
Wren,  and  various  other  perfons,  who  met  evety  week  at 
the  rooms  of  Dr.  Wilkins,  to  difeufs  philolophical  iuhjects  ; 
which  meetings  led  to  the  formation  of  the  Royal  Society 
in  London,  in  1662.  A committee  or  branch  of  the  fociety 
continued  their  meetings  at  Oxford  for  ftveral  years  after, 
of  which  Dr.  Bathurft  was  elected  prelident  in  168S.  On 
the  reiteration  of  king  Charles  the  Second,  he  quitted  the 
praCtice  of  medicine,  and  refuir.ed  his  theological  Itudies. 
In  1 663,  he  was  made  chaplain  to  the  king;  and  the  year 
following,,  prefident  of  the  college,  which  was  nearly  re- 
built under  his  direction.  The  expence  of  the  building  was 
furniflied  in  part  by  the  college,  part  by  fubferiptions  foli- 
cited  by  the  doCtor,  and  no  fmall  portion  of  it  from  his 
own  fortune.  About  the  fame  time  he  married  the  widow 
of  Dr.  John  Palmer,  warden  of  All  Souls  College  ; but  had 
no  children  by  her.  In  1670,  he  was  inltalled  dean  of 
Wells.  This  advancement  was  procured  him  by  the  duke 
of  Devonffiire,  to  whofe  notict  lie  had  recommended  him- 
felf by  an  elegant  copy  of  Latin  verfes  to  Mr.  Hobbes, 
on  his  Treatife  of  Human  Nature,  which  was  printed  with 
the  volume.  In  1673  he  was  made  chancellor  of  the  uni- 
verfity,  and  was  re-eleCted  to  that  office  the  two  following 
years,  by  which  means  he  had  opportunity  of  reforming 
many  abufes  which  had  crept  into  the  inftitution,  and  of 
eilablifhing  many  ufcful  regulations  which  llill  continue  to 
be  oblerved.  Ai  he  had  contributed  largely  in  rebuilding 
ar.d  beautifying  his  own  college,  and  was  the  full  in  intro- 
duciitg  Grecian  architecture  in  Oxford,  he  now  fet  about 
reltoring  St.  Mary’s  clxnrch,  which  had  fuffeted  much  dur- 
ing the  protectorate.  He  fubferibed  300  1.  towards  paving 
the  choir  with  marble,  and  ereCting  an  organ  there.  In 
1691,  he  was  nominated  by  king  William  and  queen  Mary, 
bilhop  of  Briftol,  with  liberty  to  keep  his  deanery  and  head- 
ffiip  of  the  college  ; but  had  the  refolution  to  decline  this 
noble  offer,  left  it  fhould  detain  him,  he  faid,  too  long  from 
the  univerfity,  and  be  the  means  of  retarding  the  improve- 
ments he  was  making  there,  both  in  difeipline  and  in  the 
buildings.  In  the  mean  while  his  fame  for  proficiency  in 
letters  became  fo  extended,  that  he  correfponded  with  moft 
of  the  fir  ft  literary  characters  in  the  kingdom,  who  fre- 
quently fubmitted  their  works  to  bis  infpeCtion  and  criti- 
cii'm  before  they  were  ptibliffied.  He  was  particularly  in- 
ftrurnental  in  advancing  Derham,  the  celebrated  author  of 
the  “ Aftro,”  and  f[  Pbyfico-Theology from  obfeurity 
and  indigence  ; recommending  him  to  the  bilhop  of  Salis- 
bury, through  whofe  means  he  was  raifed  to  an  eminent 
ftation  in  the  church.  As  he  was  a ftriCt  difciplinarisn,  and 
regularly  attended  bis  duty  both  in  the  univerfity  and  at 
Ins  deanery,  he  bad  little  leifuve  for  undertaking  any  ex- 
tenfive  works ; accordingly,  excepting  his  “ Prclcdtiones 
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tres  de  Refpiratione,”  we  have  only  In’s  “ Orations”  before 
the  univerfity,  on  his  being  appointed  vice-chancellor,  on 
laying  down  his  office,  and  on  a few  other  fubjedts  ; ‘■with 
fome  fhort  poems.  Tbefe  however  have  been  lufficient  to 
eltablifh  his  character  as  an  elegant  Latin  fcholar.  He  was 
very  abftemious  in  his  diet,  and  regular  in  taking  exercife  ; 
and  had  the  happintfs  of  enjoying  an  almolt  uninterrupted 
Hate  of  good  health  until  he  was  upwards  of  fourfeore  years 
of  age,  when  his  fight  began  to  fail,  and  at  length  he  be- 
came blind.  Walking  one  day  in  his  garden,  the  only 
amufrment  that  remained  to  him  after  the  failure  of  his  fight, 
he  had  the  misfortune  to  break  his  thigh  bone,  by  what  ac« 
cident  it  is  not  faid  ; which  oecafioned  him  eXctffive  toiture, 
and  after  languifhing  a few  days,  he  died  in  1704.  His  pro- 
perty, which  was  conlidcrable,  he  had  directed  by  his  will 
to  be  dil poled  of  in  the  manner  he  had  expended  a large  part 
of  his  income  in  his  lifetime;  in  donations  towards  improving 
his  colhge  ; in  books  and  medals  to  different  libraries;  in  do- 
nations to  the  cathedral  at  Weils,  and  to  the  fervauts  of  the 
cathedral  and  of  his  own  college.  The  remainder  was  left 
among  his  relations,  who  were  numerous.  His  directions 
concerning  his  funeral;  as  being  lingular,  and  marking  fome- 
wlut  the  difpoiition  of  the  man,  we  (hall  tranferibe. — “ Con- 
cerning the  place  and  manner  of  my  funeral  (lie  fays)  I am 
not  at  all  folicitous,  but  f nail  leave  it  to  the  diferction  of  my 
executor  ; exetpt  it  fhall  pleafe  God  to  give  me  ltifure  and 
opportunity  of  ordering  it  at  the  time  of  my  death,  as  occa- 
lion  may  then  require  : only  I (hall  always  define,  that  it 
may  be  performed  with  all  convenient  frugality  and  privacy  ; 
and  that  my  mouth  and  noltnls  may  be  firmly  clofed  up 
with  a plallcr  cf  diachylon,  and  my  whole' head  wrapped  in 
cere-cloth  ; and  that  I be  buried  without  any  cover  to  my 
coffin,  only  with  a black  pall  of  woollen  fluff  loofely  nailed 
on,  and  hanging  luofedown.”  See  Life  of  Ralph  Bathurft, 
by  T.  Warton. 

Bathurst,  Allen,  earl  Bathurft,  a nobleman  riot  more 
diftinguifhed  by  the  titration  cf  bis  rank,  than  by  his  abilities 
and  integrity  as  a ftattfman,  and  by  the  elegance  of  his  tafte 
and  the  variety  of  his  accomplifhraents  as  a polite  lcholar,  was 
the  fon  of  fir  Benjamin  Bathurft,  dcfccnied  from  an  ancient 
family  of  Luneburg,  redding  at  a place  called  “ Batters;’* 
and  fettled  in  England  in  the  time  of  the  Saxons,  at  a place 
called  “ Batters  Kurd,”  or  Batters  Grove,  in  Suffex,  whence 
the  name  ; and  born  in  Weftmindcr,  in  the  year  16S4.  At 
the  age  of  1 5 years,  he  was  entered  in  Trinity  College,  Ox- 
ford, where  he  enjoyed  peculiar  advantages  for  improve- 
ment under  his  uncle,  dean  Bathurft,  who  was  then  pre- 
fident. Having  availtd  himfelf  in  an  eminent  degree  of  thefc 
advantages,  he  commenced  his  political  career  as  a fenator 
in  1705,  being  chofen  reprefentative  for  the  borough  of  Ci- 
renceiler  in  Glocefterihire,  which  he  ferved  in  two  parlia- 
ments. Under  this  character  he  diltinguiihed  himfelf  in  the 
debates  that  related  So  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms,  and 
vigoronfly  fupported  this  rneafure.  He  likewife  concurred 
in  the  opuolition  planned  by  his  two  friends,  Mr.  Harley  and 
Mr.  St.  John,  againft  the  duke  of  Marlborough  and  his  ad- 
herents ; and  by  his  fpirit  and  eloquence  he  was  of  great  fer- 
vice  to  his  party.  At  the  fame  time  he  was  duly  fenfible 
of  the  merit  ot  thofe  from  whom  he  differed  in  political 
principles;  and  by  his  conduit  toward  lord  Somers,  both  in 
and  out  of  office,  he  preferved  his  lordfhip’s  efteem  and 
friendfhip.  In  his  oppofition  to  the  whig  miniftry,  he  ap- 

f tears  to  have  adted  from  the  conviction  of  his  own  mind  ; 
or  after  their  difmiifion,  he  accepted  no  place  under  go- 
vernment, though  his  abilities  and  activity  entitled  him  to 
notice,  and  his  connection  with  the  principal  curies  of  that 
period  might  naturally  have  led  him  to  expect  fome  honour- 
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able  and  lucrative  preferment.  However,  bis  merit  was  re- 
cnrapenfed  in  1711,  by  advancement  to  the  dignity  of  a peer 
of  Great  Britain,  under  the  title  of  lord  Bathurd,  baron  Ba- 
thurft  of  Battlefden  in  the  county  of  Bedford.  Upon  the 
scceffion  of  king  George  I.  the  political  friends  of  his  lord- 
{hip  were  in  difgrace,  and  feme  of  them  were  actually  ex- 
pofed  to  the  profecution  of  government  ; and  yet  his  attach- 
ment to  them  remained  firm  and  unchangeable.  Pie  even 
avowed  his  difapprobation  of  the  treatment  they  differed, 
which  he  confidered  as  ievere  and  vindiftive  ; and  on  this 
occafion  he  is  faid  to  have  obferved,  in  throng  and  poignant 
terms,  ‘£  that  the  king  of  a faftion  was  only  the  fovereign 
of  half  his  fuhjedts.”  His  zeal  in  defence  of  his  friends 
was  manifelled  by  his  joining  in  the  proteds  again !h  the  at- 
tainder of  lord  Bolingbroke  and  the  duke  of  Ormond;  and 
by  his  oppofing  the  profecution,  and  concurring  in  the  una- 
nimous acquittal,  of  lord  Oxford.  In  1716,  he  oppofed  the 
feptennial  bill ; and  united  with  thirty  peers  in  entering  his 
reafons  for  difienting  from  it,  as  a violation  of  the  conllitu- 
tion.  From  the  commencement  of  the  year  1718,  he  took 
an  a&ive  and  didinguifhed  part,  for  the  fpace  of  twenty-five 
years,  in  every  matter  of  importance  that  came  before  the 
upper  houfe  of  parliament,  and  he  deadily  oppofed  the  mea- 
sures of  the  court,  and  the  admir.iilration  of  fir  Robert 
Walpole.  Lord  Bathuril  was  a zealous  advocate  for  bifhop 
Atterbury  ; and  didinguifhed  nimfelf,  in  1723,  on  the  third 
reading  of  the  bill  for  inflicting  pains  and  penalties  on  that 
ingenious  and  celebrated  prelate.  In  1727,  he  opened  the 
debate  on  the  king’s  fpeech,  and  ftrenuoufly  oppofed  a war 
with  Spain,  which  then  threatened  the  country.  “ What 
(faid  he)  can  we  get  by  the  war,  if  it  be  a fuccefsful  one  ? 
I’ll  fay  it  in  one  word,  nothing.  What  can  we  lofe,  if  it  be 
unprofperous  ? I’ll  fay  it  in  one  word,  in  a fyllable,  all.” 
In  the  year  1731,  he  fupported  the  bill  againil  permitting 
penfioners  to  fit  in  the  houfe  of  commons ; he  moved  an 
addrefs  to  the  king  for  difeharging  the  12,000  Heffian  troops 
in  the  pay  of  Great  Britain  ; and  in  the  next  parliament, 
he  very  ably  refilled  the  undue  taxation  of  the  poor,  on  the 
bill  for  the  revival  of  the  falt-duty.  On  another  occafion 
he  difplayed  his  parliamentary  taleDts,  by  the  fupport  of  the 
earl  of  Oxford’s  motion  for  reducing  the  number  of  forces 
to  12,000  effective  men,  and  vindicated  the  expedience  and 
ufefulnefs  of  a national  militia,  as  the  moft  proper  and  con- 
ftitutional  mode  of  defence  in  a free  country.  In  a fubfe- 
quent  debate  on  the  mutiny  bill,  his  lordibip  declared  him- 
felf,  with  great  eloquence  and  fpirit,  againil  a large  Hand- 
ing army,  and  in  favour  of  a national  militia.  Among  other 
things,  he  particularly  urged  the  importance  of  all  men  in 
the  kingdom,  or  at  leall  all  freeholders,  farmers,  and  fubdan- 
tial  merchants  and  tradefmen,  providing  tliemfelves  with 
arms,  and  training  themfelves  to  military  difeipiine.  He 
likewife  declared  his  utter  difapprobation  of  the  method 
that  had  been  adopted  of  alienating  the  fluking  fund,  and 
applying  it  to  othef  objedls  befides  the  payment  of  the  pub- 
lic debts.  Lord  Bathuril  was  uniform  and  adlive  ira  oppof- 
ing the  meafures  of  fir  Robert  Walpole’s  adminiHration, 
particularly  with  regard  to  the  tranfadlious  that  regarded 
the  Spaniffi  depredations,  and  the  convention  with  Spain, 
and  the  fubfequent  condudl  of  the  war  with  that  kingdom  ; 
and  he  exerted  himfelf,  with  Angular  ability,  in  the  debate 
that  laded  two  days,  oh  the  quetlion,  whether  an  addrefs 
fliould  be  prefented  to  the  king  for  the  removal  of  this  mini- 
fter  from  his  majedy’s  prefence  and  councils  for  ever. 
When  his  lordibip  had  accepted  a place,  in  conjunfiion 
with  fome  of  his  friends,  his  reafoning,  in  1743,  in  vindica- 
tion of  the  propriety  and  necefiity  of  retaining  the  Hano- 
verian forces  in  the  fervice  of  England,  was  fomewhat  differ- 


ent from  the  fentiments  he  had  avowee!  on  a former  occa- 
fion : but  he  was  probably  led  to  approve  and  defend  this 
meafure  by  the  critical  fittiation  of  our  foreign  affairs,  and 
argued  in  its  favour  from  a convidlion  of  its  prudence  ard 
re6litr.de.  Whatever  opinions  may  be  entertained  of  lord 
Bathurd’s  political  principles,  and  of  the  general  readies 
upon  which  bis  oppofition  to  the  whig  miniftry  was  found- 
ed, the  hidory  of  that  period  will  furnifh  fcarcely  any  chr- 
radter,  in  which  we  may  difeover  lefs  dilcrepancv  of  con- 
dudl  than  in  that  of  his  lordfh’p.  We  fliall  clofe  this  brief 
recital  of  his  political  hidory  with  the  tedimony  of  an  ano- 
nymous writer,  who  delivered  it  at  a time  in  which  his  ta- 
lents were  in  their  full  exertion  and  dilplav.  “ Lord  Ba- 
thuid,  in  all  he  fays,  carries  along  with  frm  that  convidiion 
which  arifes  from  a warm  fenfe  of  liberty  and  viitue,  direct- 
ed by  great  abilities  and  a mod  exquiiite  difeernment.  He 
was  called  to  the  houfe  of  lords  by  means  of  the  Tory  filte- 
red, upon  a particular  exigence  of  date  ; and  therefore  it 
might  have  been  prefumed,  that  he  was  entirely  devoted  to 
that  p'rtv.  Ytt  he  has  chofen  his  principles  of  government 
fo  happily  from  what  is  commendable  in  both  parties,  that, 
upon  whichfoever  fide  he  fpeaks,  he  is  always  obferved  to 
lean  to  the  extremes  of  neither.”  Gent.  Mag.  vol.  x. 
p.  103. 

Lord  Bathurd  was  married,  in  1704,  to  Catherine,  daugh- 
ter and  heirefs  of  fir  Peter  Apfley,  by  whom  he  had  four 
Tons  and  five  daughters.  Having  refigntd,  in  J744,  the  of- 
fice of  captain  ol  his  majedy’s  band  of  gentlemen  penfioners, 
to  which  he  was  appointed  in  1742,  his  lord fhip  was  in  no 
public  employment  till  the  year  1757,  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed treafurer  to  the  prefent  king,  then  prince  of  Wales, 
in  which  office  he  continued  till  the  death  of  George  II. 
At  his  majedy’s  acceffion  in  1760,  he  declined  the  accept- 
ance of  any  employment  on  account  of  his  age;  but  in  con- 
fideration  of  his  didinguiflied  merit,  he  had  a peniion  on  the 
Irifli  edabliffiment  of  2000I.  a year.  “ As  his  lordlhip’s  abi- 
lities and  integrity,”  fays  an  impartial  and  candid  biogra- 
pher, “ in  public  life,  gained  him  the  edeem  even  of  his 
political  opponents,  fo  in  private  life,  his  humanity  and  be- 
nevolence excited  the  afftdlion  of  all  who  were  honoured 
with  his  more  intimate  acquaintance.” — “ To  his  other 
virtues  lord  Bathurd  added  all  the  good  breeding,  polite- 
nefs  and  elegance  of  focial  intercourfe.  No  perfon  of  rank, 
perhaps,  ever  knew  better  how  to  unite  “ Otium  cum  dig. 
nitate.”  The  improvements  he  made  round  his  feat  at  Ci- 
renceder  were  worthy  of  his  fortune,  and  (hewed  the  gran- 
deur of  his  talle.”  In  this  refpedt  Mr.  Pope  (Works, 
vol.  li.  p.  170.  ed.  1776.)  paid  him  a jud  and  line  com- 
pliment : 

“ Who  then  fhall  grace,  or  who  improve  the  foil  ? 

Who  plants  like  Bathurd,  or  who  builds  like  Boyle?” 
The  fame  excellent  poet,  in  his  epidie  to  Lord  Bathurd  on 
the  ufe  of  riches,  has  no  lefs  juftly  expreffed  his  lordlhip’s 
knowledge  of  the  right  mode  of  employing  a large  for- 
tune : 

“ The  fenfe  to  value  riches,  with  the  art 
T’  enjoy  them,  and  the  virtue  to  impart. 

Not  meanly,  nor  ambitioufly  purfued, 

Not  funk  by  floth,  not  railed  by  fervitude ; 

To  balance  fortune  by  a jud  expence, 

Join  with  economy,  magnificence; 

With  fplendour,  charity;  with  plenty,  health; 

Oh  teach  us,  Bathurd,  yet  unfpoil’d  by  wealth  ; 
That  fecret  rare,  between  the  extremes  to  move. 

Of  mad  good-nature,  or  of  mean  felf-love.” 

His  lordlhip’s  wit,  talle,  and  learning  led  him  to  feek  the 
acquaintance  of  men  of  genius;  and  he  was  intimately  -con- 
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*e£ied  with  the  eminent  perfons  of  this  chara&er  who 
adorned  the  beginning  of  the  lad  century.  From  the  few 
letters  of  his  lordlhip  that  have  been  publilhed,  it  appears* 
that  his  correfpondence  was  a real  honour  and  pleafure  to 
thofe  who  enjoyed  it.  To  the  dole  of  his  life  he  preferved 
his  natural  chearfulnefs  and  vivacity  ; and  he  was  always  ac- 
ctfiible,  hofpitable,  and  ber  eicent.  He  was  fond  of  rural 
amulements  ; and  enjoyed,  with  a philofophical  calmnefs, 
the  (hade  of  the  treea  which  he  had  planted.  Till  within  a 
month  of  his  death,  he  conftantly  rode  out  two  hours  in 
the  morning,  and  drank  his  bottle  after  dinner,  jocofely  ob- 
fervmg,  that  he  never  could  think  of  adopting  Dr.  Cado- 
gan’s  regimen,  as  Dr.  Cheyne  had  allured  him  fifty  years 
before,  that  he  would  not  live  feven  years  longer,  unlefs  he 
abridged  himfelf  of  his  wine.  About  two  years  before  his 
death,  he  had  a party  of  friends  ; and  being  loth  to  part 
with  them  at  an  early  hour  in  the  evening,  when  his  fon, 
the  chancellor,  wifiied  to  retire,  he  faid  to  his  companions 
in  a fprightly  manner,  as  foon  as  his  fon  was  gone,  “ Come, 
my  good  friends,  fince  the  old  gent'eman  is  gone  to  bed,  I 
think  we  may  venture  to  crack  anoiher  bottle .”  In  1772, 
his  lordlhip  was  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  earl  ; and  having 
lived  to  lee  his  eldeft  furviving  fon  f-veral  years  lord  high 
chancellor  of  Great  Britain,  and  promoted  to  a peerage  by 
the  title  of  baron  Apfley,  he  died  in  the  9 lit  year  of  his 
age,  after  a few  days’  i’inefs.  at  his  feat  near  Cirencefter, 
on  the  16th  of  September,  in  the  year  1775.  Biog. 
Brit. 

BATHUS,  in  Entomology,  a fpecies  of  Papilio  ( Pleb. 
Rur.),  with  entire  black  wings,  gloficd  with  blue  ; be- 
neath white,  with  numerous  black  dots,  and  a continued 
fulvous  band.  Fabricius.  Inhabits  Auftria.  This  is  Pa- 
pilio Battus  of  Schmetterl,  and  Papilio  'Telephii  of  Efper. 

BATHYCHRUS  Color,  in  Painting , a term  ufed  by 
the  Greeks  to  exprefs  what  the  Romans  call  aujlerus  color. 
Such  a colour  was  coarfe  and  dull,  and  wanted  the  life  of 
the  florid  colours.  SeeEvANTHi  Colores. 

BATHYCOLPUS,  in  Ancient  Geography , a bay  and 
river  of  Europe,  in  the  Thracian  Bofphorim.  Hefychius. 

BATHYLLUS,  and  Pylades,  in  Biography,  the  in- 
ventors of  a new  method  of  reprefenting  all  kinds  of  thea- 
trical pieces  by  dancing.  Bathyllus  was  a freedman  of 
Maecenas,  the  objedft  of  his  extravagant  and  licentious  at- 
tachment; and  in  compliance  with  the  withes  of  Mtscenas, 
Auguftus  countenanced  theft  tdayers  and  their  art.  Bnthyl- 
lus  excelled  as  a' comic,  and  Pylades  as  a tragic  pantomime. 
They  tlourifhcd  under  Auguftus,  about  the  year  B.  C.  18. 
From  tiiele  two  competitors  for  public  fame  in  the  rtfpeftive 
departments  of  their  art  fprurig  two  fefls,  each  of  which 
retained  the  name  and  prelervtd  the  manner  and  charaAer 
of  its  mailer.  The  difeipics  of  Bathyllus  were  called  Ba- 
thylli,  and  thofe  of  Pylades  were  denominated  Pyladae.  'The 
Romans  divided  themfclves  into  parties  on  account  of  thefe 
t .vo  pantomimes  ; and  the  intereft  of  Bathyllus’s  was  at  one 
t'me  fo  prevalent  as  to  procure  the  banifhment  of  Pylades. 
Upon  his  return  Auguftus  recommended  his  behaving  better 
for  the  future,  and  not  attempting  to  divide  the  people  into 
parties  or  faff  ions.  Pylades  replied,  “ C'osfar,  it  is  of  fervice 
to  you  to  have  the  people  bulled  about  Bathyllus  and  me.” 
Gen.  D;6b.  Crev.  Hift.  vol.  1.  p.  123. 

Bathyllus,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a fountain  of  Arca- 
dia, in  the  Peloponndus,  near  Megalopolis.  Paufanias. 

BATHYMI,  a people  of  Arabia  Felix.  Ptolemy. 

BATHYS,  a river  of  Phrygia  Salutaris,  which  flowed 
in  the  north  of  this  province,  along  the  plain  of  the  city 
Dorykeum,  and  difeharged  itfclf  into  the  river  Sangans. 


Bathys,  Fin  me  Eayhuro,  a river  of  Sicily,  which  ran 
into  the  gulf  of  Caftel  a Mare. 

Bathys,  the  name  of  a port  of  Ethiopia.  Ptolemy. 

BATE  a people  of  India,  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Gan- 
ges. Ptolemy. 

BATIA,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  territory  of  the  Sa- 
bines . 

Batia,  a diftrifl  of  Attica,  belonging  to  the  tribe  of 

JEgides. 

BATED,  a town  of  Epirus. 

B ATI  AN  A,  Baix,  a town  of  Gaul,  on  tlie-right  fide 
of  the  Rhine,  according  to  M.  d’Anville. 

BA.TIANI,  a people  of  Italy,  placed  by  Ptolemy  in 
Liguria. 

BATILLUS,  a mufical  iuftrument  made  of  metal,  in 
the  form  of  a ftaff,  furniflied  with  metalline  rings,  which 
being  ftruck,  yielded  a kind  of  harrr.onical  founds  ; ufed 
by  the  Armenians  in  their  church-fervice. 

BATINA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Afia,  in 
Media.  Ptolemy. 

BATINUS,  a town  of  Italy,  in  Picentinum. 

BATIS,  in  Botany,  (3x\i$,  the  name  of  an  herb  which 
bears  fome  refemblance  to  bramble,  /3«7oc,  Pliny.  Lin.  gen„ 
n.  1 104.  Reich.  1208.  Schreb.  1503.  Brown '556.  Jacq. 
Amer.  260.  Juff.  443.  Clafs  and  order,  dicccia  triandria. 
Gen,  Char.  * Male.  Cal.  ament  pyramidal ; Icales  one- 
flowered,  fourfold,  imbricate.  Cor.  none.  Stam.  filaments 
four,  ereft,  longer  than  the  feales  of  the  ament  ; anthers 
oblong,  twin,  incumbent.  * Female,  on  a feparate  plant. 
Cal.  ament  common  flefhy,  containing  fome  flofcules  con- 
globated into  an  ovate,  quadrangular  body  ; involucre,  two- 
leaved. Cor.  none.  Pijl.  germ  quadrangular,  faftened  to 
the  ament  ; ftyle  none;  iligma  two-lobed,  obtufe,  villofe. 
Per.  berry  conjoined  with  the  reft,  one-ceiled.  Seeds.,  four, 
triangular,  acuminate. 

Eff.  Char.  Male.  Ament  four-fold,  imbricate.  Cal.  and 
Cor.  none.  Female.  Ament  ovate  ; involucre  two-leaved. 
Cal.  and  Cor.  none.  Stigma  two-lobed,  Rfiiie  ; berries  con- 
joined, fou:-feeded. 

Species,  1.  B.  maraiima.  S!oan.  Jam.  1.  144.  Kali.  This 
is  a fhrub  about  four  feet  high  ; flems  brittle,  round,  afh- 
coloured,  branched,  diffufed,  procumbent;  young  branches, 
four-cornered,  four-furrowed,  green,  oppofite  and  upright ; 
leaves  oblong,  acute,  drawing  to  a point  towards  the  bafe, 
flefhy,  fucculent;  fiat  above,  convex  beneath,  feflile,  oppo- 
fite, fcarcely  an  inch  long,  numerous;  Itigma  white  ; fruits 
yellow  or  greenilh  yellow.  The  whole  plant  is  very  fait  to 
the  tafte  ; and  is  burnt  for  barilla  at  Carthagena,  &c.  A 
native  of  the  Caribfcee  ifiands  and  the  neighbouring  conti- 
nent ; very  common  in  all  the  fait  marfhes  on  the  fouth 
fide  of  Jamaica.  Linnaeus  doubts  whether  it  be  diftintfc 
from  the  bucephalon  of  Plumier.  Martyn’s  Miller’s  Di£E 

Batis,  in  Entomology,  a fpecies  of  Phal^ena,  found  in 
England  and  fome  other  parts  of  Europe.  The  interior 
wings  are  brown,  with  five  rofe-coloured  fpots  on  each  ; 
pofterior  ones  whitifli.  This  is  a rare  and  elegant  infeft, 
and  is  called  by  colledfors  of  Englifh  infefts  the  peach-blof- 
fom  moth.  Linn.  Donov.  Brit.  Inf.  &c. 

Batis,  in  Ichthyology,  a fpecies  of  Raja,  called  in  Eng- 
land the  Skate.  It  is  varied  4 back  fmooth  in  the  middle, 
with  a {ingle  row  of  fpines  on  the  tail.  Linnaeus. 

This  is  the  largeft  fifli  of  the  Ray  tribe ; it  inhabits  all 
the  northern  parts  of  Europe  in  immenfc  quantities,  though 
it  is  certainly  lefs  common  than  the  thornback,  with  which 
it  is  fometimes  confounded.  The  ufual  fize  is  from  two  to 
three  feet  in  length,  or  rather  more,  including  the  tail  ; and 
they  have  been  taken  of  the  weight  of  an  hundred  and  fifty 
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or  two  hundred  pounds.  They  couple  in  March  and  April, 
and  fpawn  in  May.  The  ficfh  of  the  fkate  is  thought 
better  than  that  of  the  other  Rays. 

BAT1STANI,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a people  of  Spain, 
who  inhabited  the  northern  part  ot  Bsetica. 

BATISTE,  in  Commerce,  a fine  white  kind  of  linen 
cloth,  manufactured  in  Flanders  and  P'cardy. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  batiite  : the  firfi.very  thin  : the 
fecond  lefs  thin  ; and  the  third  much  thicker,  called  Hol- 
land batiile,  as  coming  very  n-ar  the  goodnefsof  Hollands. 
The  chief  ufe  of  batifte  is  for  neck-cloths,  head-cloths, 
furplices,  &c. 

BATMAN,  a weight  in  Turkey,  confiding  of  fix  okes. 
Forty  of  thefe  batmans  make  a camel’s  load,  and  amount  to 
about  feven  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  Englifh  weigh. t. 

Batman,  or  battament,  is  of  a weight  tiled  in  Turkey  and 
Perfia.  The  Tuikifh  batman  is  of  two  kinds  ; the  larger 
containing  fix  okes,  or  ocquos  ; at  three  pounds  three-  quar- 
ters Paris  weight  the  ocquo  ; fo  that  the  batman  amounts  to 
about  twenty-two  Pans  pounds  and  an  half ; the  fmalltr, 
compofed  likewift  of  fix  ocquos,  at  fifteen  ounces  the  ocquo, 
amounting  to  five  pounds  ten  ounces.  The  Perfian  batman 
is  hkewife  of  two  kinds  : one  called  the  hint’s  weight,  het- 
man <le  chahi , or  chi  ray ; n fed  for  weighing  molt  if  the  necef- 
jaries  of  life,  equivalent  to  about  twelve  pounds  and  a half 
Paris  weight  ; the  other  ca’led  batman  of  Lauris,  equal  to 
fix  pounds  four  ounces  Paris  or  Am  fir  rd  a in  weight.  Thefe, 
at  leall,  are  the  proportions  given  by  Tavernier.  Chardin 
rates  the  Peiilan  batmans,  fomewhat  lower,,  viz.  the  former 
at  twelve  pounds  twelve  ounces  ; and  the  latter  at  five 
pounds  fourteen  ounces. 

BATMANSON,  John,  in  Biography,  prior  of  the  Car- 
thufian  monallery,  or  Charter-houfe,  in  Loudon,  in  the  1 6th 
erntury.  He  itudied  at  Oxford  ; and  being  a great  favour- 
ite of  Edward  Lee,  archbifhop  of  York,  wrote  at  his  re- 
qnef!  again!!  Erafmns  and  Luther.  He  died  in  1531,  and 
was  buried  in  the  Charter-houife.  Bale  reprefi-nts  nim  as' 
proud,  arrogant,  and  fond  of  wrangling  ; and  lays,  that 
Erafmus  ftyles  him  an  ignorant  fellow,  and  vain-glorious 
even  to  madnefs.  Pits,  on  the  other  hand,  commends  his 
genius,  learning,  piety,  and  zeal;  his  acquaintance  with 
the  feriptures,  and  his  highly  exemplary  life.  His  works 
are  “ Animadverlions  in  Annotationes  Eralmi  in  N.  T.” 
“ A Treatife  againl!  fome  of  Luther’s  writings  ;”  both 
thefe  he  afterwards  retraced:  “Comment,  in  Proverb.  80- 
lomonis,” — “ in  Catitica  Car|ticoium  “ De  Unica  Mag- 
dalena ;”  “ Inltitutiones  Noviciorum  ;”  “ l)e  Contemptu 
Mundi  ;”  “ De  Ch.rillo  dtiodenni,”  a homily  on  Luke  11. 
42;  and  “ On  the  words  Miffus  ejl,  &c.”  Biog.  Brit. 
Gen.  Did!. 

BATNiE,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Mcfopota- 
mia,  in  Ofdroene.  Ammianus  Marcellinus  calls  it  Batne 
and  Batna,  and  fays,  that  it  was  a municipal  city  of  Anthe- 
mufia,  of  great  trade,  built  by  the  Macedonians,  at  a fmall 
diftance  from  the  Euphrates.  The  emperor  Juftinian  made 
it  a place  of  defence  by  encompaffing  it  with  walls.  Pro- 
copius calls  it  a (mail  and  obfeure  town,  and  fays,  that  it 
was  about  a day’s  journey  difiant  from  Edeffa.  It  lay  fouth 
of  Edeffa,  and  call  of  Zeugma.  It  was  reduced  by  Tra- 
jan, who  took  it  from  Chofroes,  king  of  the  Parthians. 

Bats*  was  alio  a fmall  town  of  Syria,  fituate  between 
Beriea  and  H’trapolis,  pleafantly  feated  in  a grove  of  cy- 
prefles,  about  twenty  miles  from  the  latter  city.  When 
Julian  vifited  this  town,  A.  D.  363,  the  folemn  rites  of  fa- 
critice  were  decently  prepared  by  the  inhabitants,  who  feem- 
ed  attached  to  the  worfhip  of  their  tutelary  deities,  Apollo 
-and  Jupiter. 


BATNIR,  or  Batinda,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hin* 
doftan,  in  the  county  of  Moultan,  in  a diftrift  famous  for 
pafluresand  finehorfes.  Timur  marched  from  Adjodm,  a 
town  included  in  one  of  the  large  ifLnds  formed  by  the 
branches  of  the  Setlege,  to  Batnir,  the  diftance  of  6ocoffes, 
50  coffes  being  equal  to  about  95  Britifh  miles  ; and  in  his 
way  he  crofted  an  extenfive  defert  ; fo  that  Alexander  was 
not  rmfinfonned  when  he  was  told  there  was  a defert  beyond 
the  Hyphafn.  After  taking  ard  dellroying  Batnir,  repre- 
fented  as  a very  llrong  place,  wliich,  however,  employed 
only  a few  davs,  he  marched  by  a circuitous  road  to  Sama- 
nah,  directly  diltant  from  Batnir  only  72  geographical  miles. 
Batnir  is  about  150  milts,  E.  S.  E.  of  Moulton,  and  170 
N.  W.  of  Agimcre.  N.  lat.  29°  15'.  E.long.  74°  40'. 

BATO,  one  of  the  Ladrone  Hands.  N.  lat.  J2°.  E. 
long.  1420.  See  Ban. 

Bato,  a river  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  which 
runs  into  the  Mediterranean,  2 miles  S.  E.  of  Scalea,  in 
the  province  of  Calabria  Citra. 

BATOA,  a lmall  Hand  near  the  weft  coal!  of  Sumatra, 
feated  very  nearly  under  the  equinoctial  line.  E.  long. 
9S°. 

BATOE,  I ban  Baioe,  Iang  Ahoe,  Gf  Ihan  Pampus  Cam- 
bodia, nrnvs  given  by  Valent,  in  his  work  on  Indian  fifties, 
to  the  fpeeies  of  Chaetodon,  fpecificaliy  called  Annularis 
by  Gmefin. 

BATON,  or  Batoon,  in  Heraldry.  See  Baston. 

Baton,  or  Bajlon,  as  an  inftrument  of  punifhment.  See 
Baston ado 

Baton,  Fr.  in  Mufic,  a mufical  chandler  for  filence, 
during  two  bars  in  alia  breve  time,  and  four  off  common  and 
triple  time.  It  fills  up  two  fpaces  of  the  five-line  ftaff  j 

and  has  a 2 or  a 4 placed  over  it,  propor- 

time  of  the  movement.  See  Breve,  Time- 
Table,  and  Rests. 

BATOONS  of  St.  Paul,  BnJloncini  di  San  Paolo,  in 
Natural  Hi/lory,  a name  given  by  lome  of  the  Italian  writ- 
ers, as  Augultino  Seilla  and  others,  to  the  lapides  Judaici, 
or  other  fpines  of  echini.  Thefe  are  found  in  valt  abun- 
dance in  the  Hand  of  Malta;  and  as  every  thing  there  is  com- 
memorated with  fome  title,  with  St.  Paul  at  the  end  of  it, 
thefe  are  called  baculi  Sti  Pauli,  or  St.  Paul’s  latoons. 

BATOPILAH,  in  Geography,  a town  of  North  Ame- 
rica, in  the  province  of  New  Navarre,  120  miles  north  of 
Cinaloa. 

BATOS,  in  Ichthyology . See  Batis. 

BATRACHA,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of  Afia, 
in  Sarmatia.  Ptolemy. 

BATR.ACHIAS  Lapis,  the  frog  font,  a name  applied 
by  different  writers  to  two  very  different  fubftances  ; fome 
underftanding  by  it  lumps  of  common  flint,  which  have  ac- 
cidently formed  themlelves  into  this  figure  ; and  others, 
thofe  pieces  of  amber,  which  contain  either  a whole  frog, 
or  any  part  of  one. 

BATRACHITES,  among  Ancient  Naturali/ls,  a kind 
of  gem  found  in  Egypt,  denominated  from  its  refemblance 
in  colour  to  a frog.  The  word  is  formed  from  (idqagot, 
rana,  a frog.  Fliny  fpeaks  of  three  ftones  under  this  deno- 
mination ; unam  ranee  fimilem  colore,  alteram  ebori  (or  rather, 
according  to  Hardouin’s  correction , ebeni),  tertiam  rubentis 
et  nigra.  The  batrachites  differed  from  the  modern  lufonites , 
which  does  not  appear  to  have  been  known  to  the  ancients. 

BATRACHOIDE,  in  Ichthyology,  a genus  of  fifhes  of 
the  Jug u lares  kind,  eftablifhed  by  Lacepede  for  two 
fifhes ; the  one  belonging  to  the  Gadus , and  the  other  to 
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the  Blennlus , genera  of  Linnaeus,  viz.  G.  tau,  and  B.  rar't- 
tins.  The  character  of  the  batracho'i'Jes  confifts  in  having 
the  head  very  large  and  greatly  depreffid  ; opening  of  the 
* mouth  very  fpaen  u- ; and  o;  e Or  more  beards  iituated  about 
or  at  the  unde i fide  of  the  lower  j iw. 

BATRACHOMYOMACHIA,  formed  of  the  Greek 

0xlpa.^oc,  frog,  /. iv;,  motif-,  and  pugna , and  denoting 

the  battle  of  the  frogs  and  the  miee;  the  title  of  a burlefque 
poem,  uhiallv  afenbed  to  Homer.  The  fubjeft  of  the 
poem  is  the  death  of  Piycharpax,  a motile,  fon  of  Toxartes, 
who  being  mounted  on  the  back  of  Phyfignatbus,  a frog, 
on  a voyage  to  its  palace,  to  which  he  had  been  invited, 
was  feized  with  fear  when  he  faw  himfelf  in  the  middle  of 
the  pond,  fo  that  he  tumbled  off  and  was  drowned.  Pny- 
fignatluis  being  fufpefted  to  have  fiiaken  him  off  with  de- 
fig!!, the  mice  demanded  fatisfaft ion,  and  uuanimoufly  de- 
clared war  again!!  the  fiogs.  Stephens,  Nunnefius,  and 
other  modern  authors,  take  the  poem  not  to  be  Homer’s; 
but  feveral  of  the  ancients  feem  of  another  opinion ; and  Sta- 
tius, who  wrote  under  Domitian,  makes  no  doubt  of  it. 
See  Fabric  Bibl.  Grace.  lib.  ii.  c.  i.  § 3. 

BATRACHOSALIS,  in  Ichthyology,  a name  afiigned 
by  many  of  the  Greek  writers  to  the  filh  called  by  Linnaeus 
Lophius  Piscatorius. 

BAT  RAC  HUS,  the  name  given  by  Klein  to  the  Lin- 
naean  Lophius  Piscatorius. — Batrachus  capite,  riftuque 
ranae,  &c.  K ein.  The  laft  writer  alio  defcribes  the  L:n- 
nrean  Lophius  Vespertilio,  as  Batrachus  capite  vo 
meris  inftar  cornuto,  &c. 

Batrachus,  a fpecies  of  Silurus,  found  in  Afia  and 
Africa.  The  dorfal  fin  is  fingle,  and  contains  fixty  rays  ; 
beards  of  the  mouth  eight.  I. inn.  Muf.  Fr. — The  tail  is 
entire. 

BATTA,  or  Bata,  in  Geography,  a duchy  or  province 
of  Africa,  fituate  on  the  fouth-wefi  of  Pango,  and  having 
Dembo,  Amulafia,  and  the  falt-petre  mountain  on  the 
eaft,  on  the  fouth  the  marqul'ate  of  Inculfa,  and  the  burnt 
mountains,  and  Congo  and  Pemba  on  the  weft.  It  is  of 
coniiderable  extent,  was  formerly  called  Anguirima  or  Ag- 
hirimba,  and  .was  a kingdom  of  itielf,  till  both  king  and 
people  fubmitted  to  the  kings  of  Congo.  This  country  is 
generally  fertile,  well-watered  by  rivers,  and  produces  feve- 
ral forts  of  grain.  The  inhabitants  are  more  civilized  than 
iheir  neighbours. 

Batta,  the  capital  of  the  above  duchy,  is  diftinguilhed 
in  no  other  refpeft  befides  the  fertility  of  its  territory, 
^nd  its  being  the  refidence  of  the  governors  of  this  province. 
Thefe  are  allowed  to  have  a number  of  arqutbufiers  in  pay, 
to  defend  it  from  the  incurfions  of  the  wild  Giagas,  or  Ja- 
gas,  who  inhabit  the  dill-rifts  near  its  eaftern  frontiers,  be- 
yond the  mountains  of  the  Sun  and  Saltpetre,  and  who 
chiefly  fubfilt  by  ravaging  the  adjacent  territories.  The 
road  between  this  capital  and  that  of  the  kingdom  of  Congo, 
called  St.  Salvador,  has,  it  is  faid,  a great  number  of  houfes 
and  hamlets  on  both  fides. 

Batta,  the  name  of  a country  in  Sumatra,  where  the 
Engiiih  have  two  fettlements.  The  inhabitants  ltill  eat 
human  fltfh,  but  reitrift  chemfelves  to  that  of  prifoners  taken 
in  war,  and  capital  offenders. 

B ATT  ABLE  Ground,  denotes  land  lying  between 
England  and  Scotland,  of  which  the  right  of  pofTeflion  was 
difputed,  when  they  were  two  diftinft  kingdoms. 

The  word  imports  as  rnuch  as  litigious,  or  difputable 
ground,  from  battre,  to  beat  ov  fight. 

BATTACKS,  or  Battoges,  a punifhment  in  Ruffia, 
fimilar  to  the  baftinado,  or  ballonado,  of  China,  Turkey, 
&c.  The  delinquent  is  ftripped  naked,  and  made  to  lie  on 


his  belly,  while  two  executioners  beat  him  with  fmall  flicks, 
till  the  judge  cries  rut,  enough.  The  order  to  defift  is,  fre- 
quency not  give-n  till  the  hick  of  the  unfortw.-  ate  fufferer 
has  been  mortally  mangled.  Luring  the  whipping,  he  is 
obliged  to  pronounce  the  word  “ Winawat,”  winch  means 
“ I am  guilty  and  at  the  end  of  the  p uni  foment  he  mult 
go  and  kifs  the  fett  of  him  who  direfted  it,  and  think  him 
that  he  did  not  make  it  more  fevere.  The  flight; IF  loids  are 
not  exempted  from  the  battoges,  and  t.-ke  vengeance,  Hr  it 
on  their  unhappy  vaffals.  This  punifhment  is  particula-ly 
referved  for  the  inferior  01  ders,  whom  malverfation  or  roguery 
would  any  where  elfe  drive  from  their  employments.  In 
Ri  fiia,  it  is  reckoned  fufficent  to  reduce  them  to  an  inferior 
employment,  after  the  ccrreftion  of  the  ba'ttoges.  Chan- 
treau’s  Travels  in  Ruffia,  vol.  i p.117.  See  Bastonado. 

BATTAGLIA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  and  province  of  Capitanata,  3 miles 
N.  W.  of  Viefte. 

BATTAL,  in  / indent  Geography,  a promontory  of  Ara- 
bia, north-call  of  Julia  Ctefarea. 

BATTALIA,  an  army  ranged  in  order  of  battle,  or 
ready  for  engagement. 

In  this  fenle,  we  meet  with  the  depth  of  a battalia;  to 
march  in  battalia,  with  the  baggage  in  the  middle;  to  break 
the  battalia,  St c.  In  the  Roman  battalia,  the  Kastati 
made  the  front. 

BAT  i ALIGN  in  the  Military  Art , fignifies  a fmai-1. 
b )dy  of  infantry,  arranged  in  regular  order,  and  inftrufttd 
to  march  and  to  aft  in  concert. 

There  are  different  opinions  refpefting  the1  force  of  which 
a batta’ion  fhould  confifF.  If  compofed  of  too  great  a num- 
ber of  men,  it  cannot  perform  its  evolutions  with  the  necef- 
fary  facility;  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  troops  are  not  Effi- 
ciently numerous,  it  is  incapable  of  producing  by  its  attack 
any  confidcrable  effeft.  The  number  muff  therefore  be  fo 
regulated,  as  to  permit  the  neceflary  manoeuvres  to  be  exe- 
cuted with  promptitude  and  regularity;  and  at  the  fame 
time  to  compofe  a folid  body,  capable  both  of  charging 
with  firmnefs,  and  of  fuilaining  the  ? {fault  of  other  corps  to 
which  it  may  be  oppofed  without  falling  into  difordcr. 

The  number  of  the  battalion  varies  according  to  the 
ufages  of  belligerent  nations,  their  arms,  the  manner  in 
which  they  employ  thofe  arms,  and  the  order  in  which  they 
engage.  Europeans  formerly  differed  very  widely  on  all 
thefe  points ; but  at  prelent  all  the  continental  powers,  the 
Turks  alone  excepted,  cbferve  nearly  the  fame  difpolitions 
with  rtfpeft  to  the  battalion.  The  term  even  is  adopted  in 
every  modern  language. 

The  French  have  fixed  the  number  of  the  battalion  at 
about  700  men.  Some  nations  form  them  (fill  (Longer,, 
others  weaker.  In  the  Enghih  fervice  they  ufuaily  con  lift-, 
in  time  of  war,  of  ten  companies  ; forming,  exclufively  of 
the  ftaff,  a total  of  between  leven  and  eight  hundred.  When 
employed  on  fervice,  the  battalions  being  filled  - up  at  the 
commencement  of  a campaign,  and  rarely  recruited  tiil  its 
clofe,  are  feldom  or  ever  complete;  as  well  from  the  lofs 
they  fuftain  in  different  engagements,  as  on  account  of  fickntfs 
and  other  accidents  infeparable  from  the  military  profeffion. 

The  arms  of  the  battalion  have  been  frequently  and  ma- 
terially  altered.  In  the  infancy  of  modern  taftics,  one  third 
of  the  troops  were  furnifhed  with  pikes,  and  drawn  up  in 
the  centre;  the  other  two  thirds  carrying  mufquets,  were 
polled  on  the  wings,  to  flank,  proteft,  and  fecond,  by  their 
fire,  the  onfet  of  the  pikes.  The  infantry  are  now  univer- 
fally  armed  with  firelocks  and  bayonets,  the  ufe  of  the  pike 
being  completely  laid  afide. 

The  modern  method  of  arrangement  has  been  decried  by 
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the  ingenious  chevalier  de  Folard  (Traite  de  la  Cfllonne, 
p.  7.)  as  rendering  the  battalions  too  (hallow,  weak,  inca- 
pable of  fupporting  each  other,  and  expofing  them  to  be 
eafilv  penetrated  and  broken  through,  all  which  he  denomi- 
nates cffential  faults  in  taCtics.  According  to  him,  the  real 
ftrength  of  a corps  confifts  in  its  thicknefs,  or  the  depth  of 
it  s tiles,  and  their  connection  and  elofenefs,  this  rendering 
the  flanks  alm.oft  as  ftrortg  as  the  front.  He  even  lays  it 
down  as  a maxim,  that  every  battalion  arranged  cecply,  and 
with  a lir.a  1 front,  will  defeat  another  much  ftrongcr  than 
it fc If  difpofed  according  to  the  ufual  method.  I11  faCt,  a 
corps  whofe  front  is  widely  extended,  and  whofe  depth  is 
but  fmall,  manoeuvres  with  more  difficulty,  and  cannot  to- 
tally avoid  that  wavering  from  which  the  clofe  order  of 
M.  Foiard’s  battalion  or  column  renders  it  comparatively 
exempt.  The  opinion  of  the  Chevalier  has  been  in  a great 
meafure  adopted  by  his  countrymen,  though  his  theory  has 
been  violently  attacked  by  two  French  officers  formerly  in 
the  fervice  of  the  States  General.  They  admit  the  fuperior 
ftrength  of  the  column  to  the  modern  battalion,  were  the 
aCtion  to  be  decided  with  pikes  and  fwords ; but  maintain 
that  where  fire-arr.13  are  ufed,  M.  Foiard’s  column  is  but  ill 
calculated  for  the  purpofe,  and  mult  be  infallibly  deftroyed. 
The  late  campaigns  in  Italy  furnifh  the  belt  commentary 
upon  thefe  feparate  fyftems. 

Battalion,  Square,  is  a battalion  the  files  of  which  are 
equal  to  the  ranks,  and  whofe  fides  form  an  equal  front. 
There  are  two  kinds,  the  folid,  and  the  hollow:  in  the  for- 
mer, the  ordinary  intervals  between  the  ranks  and  files  are 
the  only  ones  preferved ; in  the  latter,  a vacant  fpace  is  left 
in  the  centre,  of  pretty  confiderable  extent,  according  to 
the  ground  occupied  by  the  battalion.  We  {hall  prefently 
give  fome  account  of  the  evolutions  neceffary  in  forming 
both  kinds  of  the  fquare. 

The  folid  fquare,  however  ingenious  in  its  formation,  and 
refpe&able  in  its  appearance  on  a field  of  exercile,  is  of  very 
little  utility  in  actual  fervice.  In  the  firft  place,  it  fuffers 
prodigioufly  from  the  fire  of  the  enemy,  efpeciahy  if  artil- 
lery is  brought  to  bear  upon  it ; in  the  fecond,  it  is  next  to 
impoffible  for  the  troops  in  the  centre  of  the  battalion  to 
employ  their  own  fire  effe&ually.  M.  de  Folard,  in  his 
treatife  de  la  Colonne,  expofes  much  at  large  the  dcftCls 
both  of  the  folid  and  the  hollow  fquare.  He  indireCtly, 
however,  recommends  their  ufe ; his  own  column  being  no- 
thing more  than  two  or  three  battalions  drawn  up  according 
to  the  rules  of  the  fond  fquare,  and  placed  without  any  in- 
tervals in  the  rear  of  each  other.  Regarding,  however,  the 
iolid  fquare  as  entirely  diftmCt  from  the  column,  of  which 
we  (half  fpeak  more  at  large  in  its  proper  pjace,  we  lhall 
here  conclude  by  obferving  that  the  only  cafe  in  which  it 
feems  capable  of  affording  any  real  fervice  is- when  oppofed 
.to  an  enemy  whofe  forces  con fifl  entirely'  of  cavalry. 

I he  hollow  fquare,  which  claims  for  its  inventor  the  ce- 
lebrated prince  Maurice  of  Naffau,  is  much  lefs  unwieldy 
in  its  movements,  fooner  formed,  and  more  eafily  reduced, 
than  the  folid.  Its  fire  too  is  more  regular,  better  diredled, 
and  does  much  greater  execution.  It  however  participates 
in  a great  meafure  of  ail  the  difadvantages  of  the  folid 
fquare,  and  its  ufe  can  only  be  recommended  in  cafes  of  the 
lafi  extremity,  or,  as  above,  when  oppofed  to  cavalry. 

Battalion,  'Triangular , is  a body  of  troops  difpofed  in  a 
triangle,  whofe  ranks,  augmenting  equally,  form  an  arithme- 
“tical  progreffion.  Many  fkilful  officers  have  preferred  it  to 
-the  fquare,  from  its  prefenting  a greater  front,  and  being 
able  to  make  head  on  all  fides.  The  difficulty  is  to  enure 
foldiers  to  march  in  this  order ; and  we  may  conclude  the 
■iiiangular  only  preferable  to  the  fquare  battalion  in  clofe 
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a&ion,  when  it  is  neceffary  to  preferve  an  extended  front,  or 
when  the  nature  of  the  ground  requires  fuch  a difpofition. 

Battalion.  Round,  is  that  in  which  the  ranks  foim  a 
number  of  concentric  circles.  The  Romans  made  frequent 
ufe  of  this  manoeuvre  in  cafes  of  emergency,  and  were  very 
perfeCl  in  its  execution.  Csefar’s  commentaries  furnifh  feve- 
ral  examples,  efpeeially  on  occalion  of  the  defeat  of  Sabinus 
and  Cotta  by  Ambiorix,  where  the  formation  and  nature  of 
the  orb  are  very  fatisfaCforily  elucidated.  (De  Bell.  Gall, 
lib.  v.)  But  in  the  battle  between  Ctefar  and  Labienus  in  . 
Africa,  tranflators  feem  to  have  raiftaken  for  the  orb,  a dif- 
pol'nion  perfectly  different.  (Hirt.  de  Bello  Afr.) 

Although  recommended  by  M.  de  Puyfcgur,  the  round 
as  well  as  the  triangular  battalion  are  now  generally  dif- 
ufed. 

At  a crifis  like  the  prefent,  we  truff  the  following  ac- 
count of  tb.e  training  the  recruit  for  fervice,  the  order  and 
formation  of  the  battalion,  and  the  principal  evolutions  it  is 
deitined  to  execute,  will  not  prove  wholly  unacceptable  to 
our  readers.  Care  has  been  taken  to  render  the  narration 
as  little  tedious  as  poffib.e,  and  as  concife  as  may  be  confid- 
ent with  perfpicuity. 

Drill  of  the  Recruit  without  ylrms. 

It  requires  in  the  inftruCtors  to  whom  this  duty  is  en- 
trufted,  and  who  are  anfwerable  for  its  execution,  an  unre- 
mitting perfeverance,  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  fubjeCt, 
and  a clear  and  concife  method  of  conveying  inftruClion, 
united  with  a firmnefs  capable  of  commanding  perfedl.  atten- 
tion to  their  directions.  They  muff  allow  for  weaknefs.of 
capacity  in  the  recruit,  be  patient  and  not  rigorou  where 
endeavour  and  good-will  ate  not  wanting,  as  quickn-fs  is 
only  to  be  acquired  by  much  practice.  Officers  and  in- 
ftruCtors muft  be  critically  exaCt  in  their  own  commands,  as- 
well  as  in  obferving  the  execution  of  what  they  require  from 
others.  Without  this,  all  1 hour  will  prove  ineffectual,  and 
the  propofed  difeipline  never  be  attained. 

The  recruit  muft  be  taught  progreffively  to  comprehend 
one  thing  before  he  proceeds  to  another.  In  the  firft  cir- 
cumftances  of  pofit'on,  his  firelock,  fingers,  elbows,  &c.  are 
to  be  juftly  difpofed  by  the  inftrnCtor.  When  more  ad- 
vanced, recruits  fhouid  not  be  touched,  but  from  example 
and  directions  be  taught  to  corredt  themfelves  when  dmo- 
niflied.  They  fhouid  not  be  kept  too  long  at  any  particular 
part  of  their  exercife,  fo  as  to  fatigue  or  render  them  un- 
eafy  ; and  marching  without  arms  ought  to  b“  much  inter- 
mixed with  the  ufe  of  the  fire-lock.  Fife,  or  mufic,  mutton 
no  account  be  ufed.  The  young  foldier  is  to  be  confirmed 
by  habit  alone  in  that  cadence  of  ftep  he  is  afterwards  to 
maintain  in  marching  to  the  enemy  in  fpite  of  every  variety 
of  noife  or  cmcurnftance  that  may  tend  to  derange  him. 

Each  recruit  muft  be  trained  fingly,  and  in  fquad,  as  here- 
after defended;  nor  until  fttadica  in  various  poii  ts  of  his 
duty,  is  he  to  be  allowed  to  join  the  battalion,  which  is  fen- 
fibly  inconvenienced  by  the  awkward  behaviour  even  of  one 
man.  On  return  from  long  ablence,  every  foldier  muft  be 
re-drilled  before  he  can  again  rejoin  his  company. 

I.  Pofiion  of  the  Soldier.  The  equal  fquatenefs  of  the 
.fhouldtrs  and  body  to  the  front  is  the  firft  and  great  princi- 
ple of  the  pofition  of  a foldier.  The  heels  muft  be  in  a 
fine,  and  clofed  ■ knees  ftraight,  without  iiiffnefs ; toes  a 
little  turned  out,  fo  that  the  feet  may  form  an  angle  of 
about  fixty- degrees  ; the  arms  are  to  hang  near  the  body, 
but  not  fiiff,  the  flat  part  of  the  hand  and  little  finger 
touching  the  thigh  ; the  thumbs  as  far  back  as  the  feams 
of  the  breeches  ; elbows  and  fhoulders  to  be  kept  back  ; 
the  belly  rather  drawn  in,  and  the  breaft  advanced,  but 
without  conftraint ; the  body  upright,  but  inclining  for- 
ward. 
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ward,  fa  tliat  its  weight  principally  hears  on  the  fore-part  of 
the  feet  ; the  head  to  be  eredt,  and  turned  neither  to  the 
rig  lit  nor  left.  The  pofition  in  which  a foidier  fhould  move, 
ch  termines  that  which  he  is  to  obl.rve  when  (landing  dill. 
No  method  mull  be  left  untried  to  fupple  the  limbs, 
and  banilh  the  air  of  the  rullic.  But  that  excefs  of  pofition 
which  (lifFcns  the  perfon,  and  tends  to  throw  the  body 
backward  inliead  of  forward,  is  contrary  to  every  true 
principle  of  movement,  and  mull  therefore  be  mod  carefully 
avoided. 

II.  Standing  at  eafe.  I.  On  the  word  Stand  at  Eafe , 
the  right  foot  mull  be  drawn  back  about  fix  inches,  and 
the  greateft  part  of  the  weight  of  the  body  be  brought  to 
bear  on  it;  the  left  knee  a little  bent,  the  hands  brought 
together  before  the  body  ; but  the  (boulders  to  be  kept  back 
and  fquare;  the  head  to  the  fro.,t,  and  the  who.t  attitude 
without  con  drain  t.  2.  On  the  word  Attention,  the  hands 
are  to  fall  fmartly  down  the  outfide  of  the  thighs  ; the  l ight 
heel  to  be  brought  up  on  a line  with  the  left,  and  the  proper 
pofition  of  a foidier  to  be  immediately  refumed.  A. ter 
(landing  at  eafe  for  any  confiderable  time  in  cold  weather, 
the  men  may  be  permitted,  by  command,  to  move  their 
limbs,  but  without  quitting  their  ground,  fo  that  on  the 
word  Attention,  no  one  (hall  have  materially  loft  his  dreffing 
in  the  line. 

III.  Eyes  to  the  right,  &c.  On  the  word  Eyes  right, 
glance  the  eyes  to  the  right,  with  the  flighted  pofiible  turn  of 
the  head}  Eyes  left,  turn  them  in  the  like  manner  to  the  left; 
Eyes  front ; the  look  and  head  are  to  be  diredtly  to  the  front, 
the  habitual  pofition  of  the  foidier.  Thefe  motions  are  only 
ufeful  on  the  wheeling  of  divifions,  or  when  dreffing  is 
ordered  after  a halt.  Particular  attention  mult  be  paid,  in 
the  feveral  turnings  of  the  eyes,  to  prevent  the  recruit  f om 
moving  his  body,  which  (hould  be  preferved  perfectly  fquare 
to  the  front. 

IV.  The  Facings.  In  going  through  the  facings,  the 
left  heel  never  quits  the  ground;  the  body  mull  rather  in- 
cline forward,  and  the  knees  be  kept  tlraight.  At  the  word, 
to  the  right. face,  firft,  place  the  hollow  of  the  right  foot 
fmartly  againft  the  left  heel,  kteping  the  fhoulder  Iquare  to 
the  front  ; fecor.d,  raife  the  toes,  and  turn  to  the  right  on 
both  heels.  To  the  left,  face  ; firft,  place  the  right  heel  againft 
the  hollow  of  the  left  foot,  fhoulders  fquare  to  the  front; 
fecond,  turn,  as  before,  to  the  left  on  both  heel?.  To  the 
right  about,  face ; firft,  place  the  ball  of  the  right  toe  againft 
the  left  heel,  (boulders  fquare  to  the  front;  lecond,  raile 
the  toes,  and  turn  to  the  right  about  on  both  heels;  third, 
bring  the  right  foot  fmartly  back,  in  a line  with  the 
left.  To  the  left  about,  face ; firft,  place  the  right  heel  againft 
the  ball  of  the  left  foot,  keeping  the  fhoulders  fquare  to  the 
front  ; fecond,  turn,  as  before,  to  the  left  about ; third,  bang 
the  right  (oot  fmartly  up,  in  a line  with  the  left.  The 
utmoll  precifion  mu  ft  be  obferved  in  the  facings,  for  if  they 
are  not  exaftly  executed,  a coips,  although  previoufly 
properly  drtfiVd,  will  lofe  their  dreffing  on  every  (mail 
movement  of  facing. 

V.  Pofition  in  Marching.— March ! The  foidier  rr.uft.here, 
as  much  as  pofiible,  maintain  the  pofition  of  his  body,  as 
dire  fled  in  fedl.  i.  He  mull  be  well-balanced  on  his  limbs. 
His  arms  and  hands  without  (lifFnefs,  mull  be  kept  (teady 
to  his  (ides,  and  not  fufFered  to  vibrate.  Pie  rnuft  not  (loop 
forward,  Hill  lefs  lean  back.  His  body  is  to  be  kept  fquare 
to  the  front,  and  thrown  rather  more  forward  in  marching 
than  when  halted,  that  it  may  accompany  the  movement  of 
the  leg  and  thigh,  which  movement  mull  fpring  irom  the 
haunch.  The  ham  rnuft  be  ftretehed,  but  without  ftiffening 
the  knee.  The  toe  a little  pointed,  and  kept  fo  near  the 


ground,  that  the  fhoe-foles  may  not  be  viffbleto  a perfon  in 
front.  i he  head  to  he  well  kept  up,  (trait  to  the  front, 
and  the  eyes  not  fuffered  to  be  eaft  down.  The  feet, 
without  being  drawn  back,  mull  be  placed  flat  on  the 
ground . 

VI.  Ordinary  Step.  The  length  of  each  pace,  from  heel 
to  heel,  is  30  inches,  and  the  recruit  mult  be  taught  to 
take  75  °f  thefe  fteps  in  a minute,  without  tottering,  and 
with  perfedl  fteadinefs.  Ordinary  time  being  the  pace  on  all 
occafions  whatever,  unlels  greater  celerity  be  particularly 
ordered,  the  recruit  is  to  be  carefully  and  thoroughly  trained 
to  this  moll  efienlial  part  of  his  duty,  and  made  perfectly  to 
underhand,  that  he  is  to  maintain  it  for  a long  time  together, 
in  line,  in  column,  and  in  marching  over  rough  or  fmroth 
ground  This  is  the  flowed  ftep  which  a recruit  is  taught, 
and  is  alfo  applied  in  all- movements  of  parade. 

VII.  The  halt.  On  the  word,  halt,  let  the  rear  Toot  be 
brought  upon  a line  with  the  advanced  one,  fo  as  to  finifh 
the  Hep  which  was  taking  when  the  command  was  given. 

VII I.  The  oblique  Step.  Having  acquired  the  regular 
length  and  cadence  of  the  ordinary  pace,  the  recruit  is 
next  to  be  taught  the  oblique  ftep.  At  the  words,  to  the  left, 
oblique — march!  he  will,  without  altering  his  fquarenefs  of 
pedonal  pofition,  when  he  is  to  ftep  with  his  left  foot,  point, 
and  carry  it  forward  19  inches,  in  the  diagonal  line,  to  the 
left,  which  gives  about  13  inches  to  the  fide,  and  nearly  the 
fame  number  to  the  front.  On  the  word  two,  he  will  bring 
forward  his  right  foot  30  inches,  thus  placing  the  heel  cf 
that  foot  13  inches  directly  before  the  left  one.  Here  he 
will  paufe,  and  on  the  word  two , continue  the  fame  mode 
of  marching,  by  advancing  his  left  foot  30  inches,  paufing 
at  each  ftep,  until  confirmed  in  his  pofition,  as  it  is  eflentially 
neceffary  to  take  the  greateft  care  in  preferving  the  fhoulders 
iquare  to  the  front.  Con  billing  thefe  two  movements,  the 
obliquity  gained  will  amount  to  an  angle  of  about  25  de- 
grees- When  the  recruit  is  habituated  to  the  ftep,  he  mill 
be  made  to  continue  it  firmly,  without  paufing,  and  in  the 
cadence  of  the  ordinary  pace,  viz.  75  fteps  in  the  minute. 
As  all  marching  (the  iide-ftep  excepted)  commences  by  the 
left  foot,  whether  the  obliquing  commences  from  the  halt, 
or  on  the  march,  the  firft  diagonal  ftep  taken,  is  by  the 
leading  foot  of  the  fide  inclined  to,  when  it  comes  to  its  turn, 
after  the  command  is  pronounced.  Squarenefs  of  perfon, 
and  the  habitual  cadenctd  ftep  are,  conltquently , the  great 
directions  ot  the  oblique,  as  well  as  the  diredt  march. 

Each  recruit  fhould  be  (eparately  and  carefully  inftruefted 
in  the  principles  of  the  foregoing  eight  fedlions  of  the  drill. 
They  form  the  bails  of  all  military  movements.  Three  or 
four  recruits  will  now  be  formed  in  one  rank,  at  very  open 
files,  and  inftru&ed  in  the  following  manner. 

IX.  Dreffing  when  halted.  Ha-fling  is  taught  equally  by 
the  left  as  by  the  right.  On  the  word  drefs,  each  individual 
will  call  his  eyes  to  the  point  to  which  he  is  ordered  to 
drefs,  with  the  fmalleft  turn  pofiible  of  the  head,  but  pre- 
ferving the  fhoulders  and  body  fquare  to  the  front.  The 
whole  perfon  ot  the  man  muft  move  as  may  be  neceffary, 
and  bending  backward  and  forward  is  not  permitted.  He 
mull  take  fhort,  quick  fteps,  thereby  gradually  and  exactly 
to  gam  his  pofition,  and  on  no  account  be  permitted  to 
attempt  it  by  any  fudden  or  violent  alteration,  which  will 
infallibly  derange  whatever  is  beyond  him.  The  faces  of 
the  men,  not  their  breads,  or  feet,  are  the  line  of  dreffing. 
Each  fcldier  is  to  be  able  juft  to  diltinguifh  the  lower  part  of 
the  face  ot  the  fecond  man  beyond  him.  In  dreffing,  eyes 
are  always  turned  to  the  officer  who  gives  the  word  ; who  is 
polled  at  the  point  by  which  the  body  halts:  and  who 
from  that  point  corredls  his  men  on  another,  at  or  beyond 
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the  oppofite  flank.  Faults  to  be  avoided,  and  generally 
committed  in  drefling,  are,  palling  the  line j the  head  for- 
ward, and  body  kept  back  ; Ihoulders  not  fquare  ; or  the 
he. id  turned  too  much. 

Two  or  more  men  being  moved  forward,  or  backward,  a 
given  number  of  paces,  and  placed  in  the  new  line  and 
direction,  the  following  commands  will  be  given:  I.  by  the 
right  (or  left) forward- clrefs ; 2.  onihe  right{ox  left)  backwarel- 
tlre  fs.  The  drefling  once  accompliflird,  eyes  front  will  be 
given,  that  heads  may  be  replaced,  and  remain  fquare  to  the 
front.  No  rank,  or  body,  ever  fhould  be^drefled,  without 
the  officer  on  its  flank  determining  a line  on  which  to  form 
it,  and  for  that  purpofe  taking  as  his  objeT  the  diftint  flank 
man.  or  a point  beyond  him,  ora  man  purpofely  thrown  out. 
Drefling  mult  then  be  made  gradually,  and  prognffively, 
from  the  fixed  point,  towards  the  diftant  flank  one;  and 
each  man  fucmTivelv.  but  quickly,  mult  be  brought  up  into 
the  true  line,  fo  as  to  become  a new  p int,  from  whence  the 
inftruClor  proceeds  in  the  correction  of  the  others';  and 
himfclf,  while  thus  occupied,  mull  take  care,  that  h’s  perfon, 
at  lealfc  his  eyes,  be  in  the  true  line,  which  he  is  then 
givin  y. 

X.  Stepping  out.  The  fquad  marches,  as  already  direfted, 
in  ordinary  time.  On  the  word ,Jfep  out,  the  recruit  muft  be 
taught  to  lengthen  his  ftep  to  33  inches,  by  leaning  forward 
a little,  but  without  altertig  the  cadence.  The  ftep  is 
neceflary,  when  a temporary  exertion  in  line,  and  to  the 
front,  is  required;  or  when  the  rear  divifions  of  a column  are 
to  move  up  in  line  with  the  leading  ones,  and  is  applied 
both  to  ordinary  and  quick  time. 

XI.  Mark  time.  On  this  word,  the  foot  then  advancing 
completes  its  pace.  The  cadence  is  then  continued,  without 
gaining  anv  ground,  but  alternately  throwing  out  the  foot, 
and  bringing  it  back  fquare  with  the  other.  At  the  word, 
ordinary  time , or  forward , the  ufual  pace  of  30  inches  will 
be  taken.  This  ftep  is  neceflary  marching  in  line,  when  any 
particular  battalion  is  advanced,  and  has  to  wait  for  the 
coming  up  of  others. 

XII.  Stepping  fhort.  On  the  word,  Jlep  jhort,  the  foot 
advanced  will  fimlh  its  pace,  and  afterwards  each  recruit 
will  ftep  as  far  as  the  bail  of  his  toe,  and  no  farther,  until  the 
word,  forward,  be  given,  when  the  ufual  pace  is  to  be  taken. 
This  ftep  is  utcfrl  when  a momentary  retardment  either  of  a 
battalion  in  line,  or  of  a divilion  in  column,  is  required. 

XIII.  Changing  the  Feet.  To  perform  this  in  marching, 
the  advancing  foot  completes  its  pace,  and  the  ball  of  the 
other  is  brought  up  quickly  to  the  heel  of  the  advanced  one, 
which  inllantiy  makes  a ftep  forward,  fo  that  the  cadence 
may  not  be  loft.  This  is  required  of  an  individual  who  may- 
be itepping  with  a different  foot  from  the  reft  of  his  divilion; 

-in  doing  which,  he  will,  in  fa£t,  take  two  fucceffive  fteps 
with  the  fame  foot. 

XIV.  Side,  or  cloftng  Step.  This  is  performed  from  the 
halt  in  ordinary  time,  at  the  following  command;  Clofe  to 
your  right , or  left  (a  caution) — March!  On  the  latter  word, 
eyes  are  turned  to  the  right,  and  each  man  carries  his  right 
foot  about  12  inches  diredtiy  to  his  right;  or,  if  the  files  are 
clofed,  to  his  neighbour’s  left  foot,  and  mftantlv  brings  up 
his  left  foot,  till  the  heel  touches  his  right  heel ; he  then 
paules,  fo  as  to  perform  this  movement  in  ordinary  time,  and 
proceed  to  take  the  next  ftep  in  the  fame  manner:  the  whole 
with  perfect  precifion  of  time,  fhoulders  kept  fquare,  knees 
not  bent,  and  the  true  line  on  which  the  body  is  formed. 
At  the  word  halt,  the  whole  halt,  turn  their  -eyes  to  the 
front,  and  are  perfectly  Heady. 

XV.  Back  Step.  This  is  performed  in  the  ordinary  time 
and  length  of  pace,  from  the  halt,  on  the  command  Jlep  bach 


— March  ! The  recruit  mufl  be  taught  to  move  ftraight 
to  the  rear,  preserving  his  fhoulders  fquare  to  the  front,  and 
his  body  ereft.  O11  the  word  halt,  the  foot  in  front  mult 
be  brought  back  fquare  with  the  other.  A few  paces  only 
of  the  back  ftep  can  be  neceflary  at  a time. 

XVI.  Quick  Step.  The  cadence  of  the  ordinary  ftep 
having  become  perfe£tly  habitual  to  the  recruits,  they  are 
now  to  be  taught  to  march  the  quick  time,  which  is  108 
fteps  in  the  minute,  each  of  thirty  inclu  s,  making  270  feet  in 
a minute.  The  word  of  command,  Quick — March!  is  given 
witli  a paufe  between  them.  The  word  Quick,  is  to  be  cari- 
fidered  as  a c?.ut;on,  and  the  whole  to  remain  perfedfly  {fill 
and  Heady.  On  the  word  March  ! the  recruits  ftep  off  with, 
the  left  foot,  keeping  the  body  in  the  fame  p-  llure,  and  the 
ihoulders  fquare  to  the  front.  The  foot  to  be  lifted  from 
the  ground,  that  it  may  citar  any  ftoms,  or  other  impedi- 
ments in  the  way,  and  to  be  thrown  forward,  and  placed 
firm.  The  whole  of  the  foie  to  touch  the  ground,  and  not 
the  heel  alone.  The  knees  are  not  to  be  bent,  neither  are 
they  to  be  tliffened,  fo  as  to  occafion  fat’gue  or  conllraint. 
The  arms  to  hang  with  eafe  along  the  outfide  of  the  thigh  ; 
a fmall  motion  to  prevent  reftraint  may  be  permitted,  but  not 
to  fwingout,  and  thereby  occafion  the  leaf!  turn,  or  move- 
ment of  the  fhoulder.  The  head  is  to  bt  kept  to  the  front; 
the-  body  well  up,  and  the  utmoft  fteadinefs  to  be  preferved. 
This  is  the  pace  to  be  uffid  in  all  filings  of  divifions  from 
line  into  column,  or  from  column  into  line;  and  by  battalion 
columns  of  manceuvt e,  when  independently  changing  pofi- 
tion.  It  may  occafionahy  be  V. fed  in  the  column  of  march 
of  itnall  bodies,  when  the  route  is  fmooth,  and  no  o’oftacles 
occur;  but  in  the  march  in  line  of  a cotifiderable  body  it 
cannot  prudently  be  required,  nor  often  in  a column  of  ma- 
noeuvres. Fatigue  will  otherwife  anfe  to  the  foldier,  and 
more  time  be  loft  in  hurry  and  inaccuracy  than  is  attempted 
to  be  gained  by  qnicknefs. 

N.  B.  Tite  word  March  given  finglv,  at  all  times  denotes 
that  ordinary  time  is  to  be  obferved.  When  the  quick  march 
is  meant,  that  word  will  precede  the  other.  Trie  word 
March  marks  the  commencement  of  movements  from  the 
halt  ; but  is  riot  given  when  the  .corps  is  in  previous 
motion. 

XVII.  Quick Jl  Step.  The  quickeft  time,  or  wheeling 
march,  is  120  fteps  of  30  inches  each,  or  300  feet,  in  the 
minute.  The  directions  already  given  for  the  march  in  quick 
time  are  equally  applicable  to  the  march  in  quickeft.  time. 
This  is  adapted  chiefly  to  the  purpofe  of  wheeling,  and  is 
the  rate  at  which  all  bodies  accompiifh  their  wheels;  the 
outward  file  ftepping  33  inches,  whether  the  movement  is 
from  line  into  columi  , into  column  during  the  march,  or 
from  column  into  line.  In  this  time  alfo  divifions  fhoiild 
double  and  move  up,  when  paffing  obflacles  in  line,  or  when 
in  column  of  march  it  becomes  neceflary  to  increafe  or  di- 
minifh  the  front. 

Three  or  four  recruits  in  rank,  with  intervals  of  twelve 
inches  between  them,  {hould  be  praftiied  in  the  various  fteps, 
that  they  may  acquire  the  firmnefs  and  independence  of 
movement.  Many  different  times  of  march  would  only 
perplex  the  foldier:  the  three  already  mentioned  muft 
fuffice.  Plummets,  which  vibrate  the  required  times  of 
march  in  a minute,  are  of  great  utdity , and  can  alone  prevent 
or  correct  uncertainty  of  movement.  They  muft  be  in  the 
poffeffion  of,  and  occafionaliy  referred  to,  by  each  inftruClor 
of  a fquad.  The  feveral  lengths  of  plummets  fwinging  the 
times  of  the  different  marches  in  a minute,  are  as  follows  : . 

Oi dinary  time,  75  fteps  in  a minute,  24  inch.  9 6 hund. 

Quick  do.  jc8  do.  - 12  3 

Quickeft  do.  120  do.  - 9 80 
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A mu  fife  t ball,  fufpe  tided  by  a firing  which  is  not  fubjeft 
to  ftretch,  and  on  which  are  marked  the  different  required 
lengths,  will  anfwer  the  above  purpofe,  and  fhould  be  fre- 
quently compared  with  an  accurate  ftandard.  Accurate  di- 
ftances  of  Reps  may  alfo  be  marked  out  on  the  ground 
along  which  the  foldier  is  prattifed  to  march,  and  thereby 
accnllom  him  to  the  jull  length  of  each. 

Six  or  eight  recruits  will  now  be  formed  in  a rank,  at 
clofe  files,  having  a fteady  well-drilled  foldier  on  their  flank 
to  lead  ; and  file  marching  may  be  taught  them. 

XVIII.  File  Mi arching . T li  e recruits  mull  firfl  face, 
and  then  be  inftru&ed  to  cover  each  other  exactly  in  file, 
fo  that  the  head  of  the  man  immediately  before  may  con- 
ceal the  heads  of  all  the  others  in  his  front.  The  ill-idled 
obfer  vance  of  all  the  rules  for  marching  is  particularly  necef- 
fary  in  marching  by  files,  which  is  firil  to  be  taught  at  the  or- 
dinary, and  afterwards  in  quick  time.  On  the  word  March, 
the  whole  immediately  ftep  off  together,  gaining  at  the  very 
fir d llep  thirty  inches,  and  continirng  each  dtp  without  in- 
creafing  the  d. dm.ee  betwixt  each  recruit,  every  man  fink- 
ing or  placing  his  advanced  foot  on  the  ground,  before 
the  fpot  whence  the  preceding  man  has  taken  uo  his. 
No  looking  down  nor  leaning  backward  is  to  be  tolerated 
on  any  pretence.  The  leader  is  to  be  dlredted  to  march 
dra-ght  forward  to  fome  didant  objedl  given  him  for  that 
purpofe,  and  the  recruics  made  to  cover  one  another  during 
the  march  with  the  mod  fcrupulous  exaclnefs.  Great  at- 
tention mud  be  paid  to  prevent  them  from  marching  with 
their  knees  bent,  which  they  will  at  fird  be  extremely  apt 
to  do,  from  an  apprehenlion  of  treading  down  the  heels  of 
thofe  before  them. 

XIX.  Wheeling  in  Jingle  Rank,  f ■cm  the  Halt.  At  the 
word  to  the  Rtfst  Wheel,  the  man  on  the  right  of  the  rank 
faces  to  that  flank  ; on  the  word  March , they  dep  eff  to- 
gether, the  whole  turning  their  eyes  to  the  left  (the  wheeling 
flank),  except  the  left  hand  man,  who  looks  inwards,  and 
during  the  wheel,  becomes  a kind  of  bafe  line  for  the  red 
to  conform  to  and  maintain  the  uniformity  of  front.  The 
outward  wheeling  man  always  lengthens  his  dep  to  thirty- 
three  inches.  The  whole  obferve  the  fame  time  ; but  each 
man  fhortens  his  dep,  in  proportion  as  he  is  nearer  to  the 
Handing  flank  on  which  the  wheel  is  made.  During  the 
wheel,  the  whole  remain  clofed  to  the  (landing  flank,  i.  e, 
they  touch  without  incommoding  their  neighbour ; nor 
mull  they  ft  iop  forward,  but  remain  upright.  Opening 
out  from  the  {landing  flank,  and  doling  in  upon  it,  during  the 
wheel,  are  equa  ly  to  be  avoided.  On  the  word  Halt — Drefs, 
each  man  halts  immediately,  without  jumping  forward  or 
making  any  falfe  movements.  When  able  to  perform  the 
wheel  with  accuracy  in  the  ordinary  time,  the  recruits 
mull  be  next  pradlifed  in  the  quickeft.  Nothing  fooner 
tends  to  enable  them  to  acquire  the  proper  length  of  ftep, 
according  to  their  diftance  from  the  pivot,  than  continuing 
the  wheel  without  halting  for  feveral  revolutions  of  the  circle. 

XX.  Wheeling,  in  Jingle  Ranh,  from  the  March.  The  re- 
cruits .are  firfl  taught  to  perform  this  wheeling  at  the  ordi- 
nary, afterwards  in  the  quickeft  time,  the  proper  wheeling 
ftep.  The  rank  marching  to  the  front  in  ordinary  time, 
receives  the  word  of  command,  Right — Wheel.  The  man 
on  the  right  of  the  rank  inftuitly  halts,  and  faces  to  his 
right.  The  reft  of  the  rank  turning  their  eyes  to  the 
wheeling  flank  (as  above  diredled),  immediately  change 
the  ftep  together  to  wheeling  time.  As  loon  as  the  portion 
of  the  circle  intended  to  be  wheeled,  is  completed,  the 
words  Halt  -Drefs  will  be  given,  (a  paufe  of  two  or  three 
feconds  may  be  made),  and  then  March,  at  which  the  whole 
rank  Heps  off  together  in  ordinary  time. 

VO  in.  III. 


XXI.  Wheeling  backwards,  in  /ingle  Rank.  At  the  word 
On  your  Right,  backwards , — Wheel,  the  right -hand  man  of 
the  rank  faces  to  his  left.  At  the  word  March , the  whole 
ftep  backward  in  wheeling  time,  dreffing  by  the  outward 
wheeling  man;  thefe  neareil  the  pivot  making  their  lleps 
extremely  final!,  and  thofe  towards  the  wheeling  mar,  in- 
creafing  them  as  they  are  placed  nearer  to  him.  The  re- 
cruit in  this  wheel  muft  n^t  bend  forward,  nor  be  fullered 
to  lock  down  ; but  by  calling  his  eyes  to  the  wheeling 
flank,  preferve  the  dreffing  of  the  rank.  On  the  word  Halt , 
the  whole  remain  perfectly  fteady,  ftill  looking  to  the  wheel- 
ing flank,  till  they  receive  the  word  Right : — Drefs.  The 
recruits  fhould  be  firft  pradtifed  to  wheel  backwards  at  the 
ordinary  ftep.  At  all  t mes  it  will  be  nectffary  to  prevent 
their  hurrying  the  pace,  ail  error  foldicrs  are  very  fubjett  to, 
particularly  in  the  backward  wheel.  Where  large  bodies 
wheel  from  line  into  column,  this  wheeling  is  neceffary  to 
preferve  the  covering  of  pivot  flanks,  and  the  diltances  of 
the  divifions,  which  the  line  has  broken  into. 

XXII.  Wheeling  in  fingle  Rank , on  a moveable  Pivot.  In 
performing  this  wheel,  both  flanks  are  moveable,  and  de* 
leribe  concentric  circles  round  a point,  which  isremoyed  afew 
paces  from  what  would  othtrwife  be  the  Handing  flank  ; and 
eyes  are  all  turned  towards  the  directing  pivot  man,  whether 
he  is  on  the  outward  flank  or  the  flank  wheeled  to.  When 
the  wheel  is  to  be  made  to  the  directing  pivot  flank  (fup- 
pofe  the  left),  the  rank  marching  at  the  ordinary  pace,  re- 
ceives the  word  Right  Shoulders  Forward ; on  which  the 
pivot  man,  without  altering  either  the  time  or  length  of  his 
pace,  continues  his  march  on  the  circumference  of  the 
fi-ffer  circle  ; and  tracing  out  a confiderable  arch,  on  the 
principle  of  dreffing,  gradually  brings  round  his  rank  to 
the  diredlion  required,  without  obliging  the  other  flank, 
which  is  deferibing  the  circumference  of  a larger  circle, 
to  too  great  hurry.  On  the  word  Forward , flioulders  are 
fquared,  and  the  pivot  marches  dire&ly  to  his  front. 
When  the  directing  pivot  is  on  the  outward  flank,  and 
has  to  dtferibe  the  circumference  of  the  larger  circle,  on  the 
word  Left  Shoulders  Forward,  he  will  (preferring  the  time 
and  length  of  his  pace)  gradually  bring  round  the  rank  to 
the  required  direction,  fo  as  to  enable  the  in  Ward  flank  to 
deferibe  a fimilar  arc  of  a Idler  circle,  concentric  to  the 
one  lie  himfelf  is  moving  on.  During  both  thefe  wheels, 
the  rank  drefies  to  the  proper  pivot ; and  when  he  deferibes 
the  fmaller  circle  of  the  wheel,  the  other  flank  which  has 
more  ground  to'  go  over,  will  quicken  its  march  and  ftqp 
out.  When  the  pivot  deferibes  the  greater  circle  of  the 
wheel,  the  other  flank  having  lefs  ground  to  go  over,  will 
ftep  fhorter  and  gradually  conform.  In  the  firft  cafe,  the 
recruit  muft  be  cautioned  againft  opening  out  from  the  pi- 
vot; and  in  the  latter,  from  crowding  on  him..  The  juft 
performance  of  this  mode  of  wheeling  depends  fo  much  on 
the  directing  pivot,  that  a well-drilled  foldier  fhould  at  firft 
be  placed  on  the  flank  named,  as  the  proper  pivot,  and 
changed  occafionally.  It  is  ufed  when  a column  of  march 
(to  follow  the  windings  of  its  route)  changes  .its  direction 
in  general  lefs  than  a quarter  circle. 

Drill  of  the  Recruit  with  Arms. 

I.  Pojition  of  the  Soldier.  When  the  firelock  is  given,  and 
is  fnou’dered,  the  perlon  of  the  foldier  remains^in  the  pefi- 
tion  deferibed  in  feclion  I.  of  the  drill  without  arms,  except 
that  the  wrift  of  the  left  hand  is  turned  out,  the  better  to 
embrace  the  butt  y the  thumb  alone  is  to  appear  in  front, 
the  four  fingers  to  be  under  the  butt,  and  the  left  elbow  a 
little  bent  inwards,  without  being  feparated  from  the  body, 
or  being  more  backward  or  forward  than  the  right  one. 
The  firelock  is  placed  in  the  hand,  not  on  the  middle 
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of  the  fingers,  and  fo  carried,  that  it  (hall  not  raife,  ad- 
vance, or  keep  back,  one  (houldtr  more  than  the  other. 
The  butt  mull  therefore  be  forward,  and  as  low  as  can  be 
permitted  without  reftraint  : the  fore-part  rearlv  even  with 
that  of  the  thigh,  and  the  hind-part  of  it  prefftd  by  the 
wrift  againft  the  thigh.  The  piece  rauft  be  kept  fteady  and 
firm  before  the  hollow  of  the  (houlder.  Should  the  firelock 
be  drawn  back,  or  attempted  to  be  carried  high,  in  that  cafe 
one  (houldtr  will  be  advanced,  the  other  kept  back,  and  the 
upper  part  of  the  body  diftorted,  and  nof  placed  fquare  with 
refpedl  to  the  limbs.  Each  recruit  muft  be  feparately 
taught  the  pofition  of  fhouldcred  arms,  and  not  allowed  to 
proceed  until  he  has  acquired  it. 

II  Motions  of  the  Firelock.  The  following  motions  of  the 
firelock  will  be  taught  and  pradtifed,  until  each  recruit  is 
perfedt  in  them  ; being  neceffary  for  the  eafe  of  the  foldier 
in  the  courfe  of  txercife.  i.  Supporting  arms  ; 2.  Carrying 
arms;  3.  Ordering  at  eafed  arms;  4.  Standing  at  eafe; 
$.  Attention  ; 6.  Shouldering;  7.  Trailing  arms;  Sc  Shoul- 
dering from  the  trail.  The  recruit  mull  be  accuftomed  to 
carry  his  arms  for  a considerable  time  together:  it  is  moft 
effential  he  fhould  do  fo,  and  not  be  allowed  to  fupport  them 
fb  often  as  is  pradtiled  ; under  the  idea  that  long  carrying 
them  is  a pofition  of  too  much  refli  aint. 

III.  Forming  the  Squad.  When  the  fquad,  or  divifion,  of 
fix  or  eight  dies,  is  ordered  to  Fall  in,  each  man,  with  carried 
arms,  will,  as  quick  as  poffible,  take  his  place  in  the 
ranks,  beginning  fr  m the  flank  to  which  he  is  ordered  to 
form.  He  will  drefs  himfelf  in  line  by  the  rule  already 
given,  afiume  the  ordered  pofition  of  a foldier,  and  (land 
perfedtly  Hill  and  fteady,  until  ordered  to  Hand  at  eafe,  or 
that  forne  other  command  be  given  him.  Attention  muft  be 
paid,  that  the  files  are  corredtly  clofe  ; that  the  men  in  the 
rear  ranks  cover  well,  looking  their  file  leaders  in  the  middle 
of  the  neck  ; that  the  ranks  have  their  proper  diftance  of 
one  pace,  or  30  inches,  from  each  other  ; that  all  the  ranks 
are  equally  well  dreffed  ; that  the  men  do  not  turn  their 
heads  to  the  right  cr  left ; and  that  each  man  has  the  proper 
unconftrained  attitude  of  a foldier. 

IV.  Open  Order.  The  recruits  being  formed  in  three  ranks, 
at  clofe  order,  on  the  caution  Rear  ranks  take  open  order , the 
flank  men,  on  the  right  and  left  of  the  centre  and  rear  ranks, 
ftep  brifkly  back,  one  and  two  paces  refpedively,  face  to  the 
right,  and  ftand  covered,  to  mark  the  ground  on  which  each 
rank  is  to  halt,  and  drefs  at  open  order:  every  other  indi- 
vidual remains  ready  to  move.  On  the  word  March,  the 
drtflers  front,  and  the  centre  and  rear  ranks  fall  back  one 
and  two  paces,  each  drefling  by  the  right,  the  inftant  it  takes 
its  ground. 

V Clofe  Order.  On  the  word  Rear  ranks  take  clofe  order , 
the  whole  remain  perfedtly  fteady.  At  the  word  March, 
the  ranks  clofe  within  one  pace,  marching  one  and  two 
paces,  and  tlnn  halting. 

VI.  Fhe  Manual  Excrcife.  The  following  is  the  regula- 
tion for  perfotming  the  manual  exercife,  the  recruit  (landing 
at  the  pofnio:  already  deferibed,  with  his  firelock  (houldered. 
I he  manual  is  not  to  be  executed  by  one  word,  or  fignal, 
but  each  feparate  word  of  command  is  to  be  loudly  and 
diftindtly  given  by  the  officer  who  commands  the  body  per- 
forming it.  Three  leconds  are  the  time  allotted  between 
each  motion,  except  that  of  fixed  bayonets,  in  which  a longer 
time  muft  be  given. 

Order  Arms.  Bring  the  firelock  to  the  trail  in  two  motions; 
feizing  it  at  the  firft  at  the  lower  loop,  juft  above  the  fwell; 
at  the  fecond,  bring  it  down  to  the  right  (ide,  the  butt 
within  two  inches  of  the  ground  ; at  the  third,  drop  the 
butt  on  the  ground,  placing  the  muzzle  againft  the 
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hollow  of  the  right  fhoulder,  and  the  hand  flat  upon  the 
fling. 

Fix  Bayonets.  At  the  word,  fix,  place  the  thumb  of  the 
right  hand,  as  quick  as  poffible,  behind  the  barrel,  taking  a 
gripe  of  the  firelock.  As  loon  as  the  word  of  command  is 
fully  out,  pu(h  the  firelock  a little  forward,  at  the  fame  time 
drawing  out  the  bayonet  with  the  left  hand,  and  fixing  it 
with  the  ntmoft  celerity . The  inftant  this  is  done,  return 
as  quick  as  poffible  to  the  order  as  above  deferibed,  and  ftand 
perfectly  fteady. 

Shoulder  Arms.  As  foon  as  the  word  fhoulder  is  given, 
take  a gripe  of  the  firelock  with  the  right  hand,  as  in  fixing, 
bayonets;  and  at  the  laft  word,  arms,  the  firelock  muft  be 
thrown  with  the  right  hand,  in  one  motion,  and  with  as  littlfi 
appearance  of  effort  as  poffible,  into  its  proper  pofition  on  the 
left  (houlder.  The  hand  croffes  the  body  in  fo  doing  ; but 
muft  be  inftdntly  withdrawn. 

Prefent  Arms.  Firft,  feize  the  firelock  with  the  right 
hand,  beneath  the  guard,  turning  the  lock  to  the  front,  but 
without  moving  it  from  the  (houlder;  fficond,  bring  it  to  the 
poife,  feizing  it  with  the  left  hand,  the  fingers  extended  along 
the  fling,  the  wrift  upon  the  guard,  and  the  point  of  the  left 
thumb  equal  in  height  with  the  eyes  ; third,  bring  down  the 
firelock,  with  a quick  motion,  as  low  as  the  right  hand  will 
admit  without  conftraint,  drawing  back  the  right  foot  at  the 
fame  inftant,  fo  that  the  hollow  of  it  may  touch  the  left  heel. 
The  firelock  in  this  pofition  is  to  be  totally  fppported  in  the 
left  hand,  the  body  to  reft  entirely  on  the  left  foot,  both  knees 
to  be  ftraight. 

Shoulder  Arms.  Firft,  by  a turn  of  the  wrift,  bring  the 
firelock  to  its  proper  pofition  011  the  (houlder,  as  deferibed 
above,  the  left  hand  grafping  the  butt ; fecond,  quit  the 
right  hand,  and  bring  it  brilkly  down  to  its  place  at  the 
fide. 

Charge  Bayonets.  Firft,  at  one  morion  throw  the  firelock 
from  the  fhoulder  acrofs  the  body,  to  a low  diagonal  recover, 
a pofition  generally  denominated  porting  arms,  or  preparing 
for  the  charge,  in  which  the  lock  is  to  be  turned  to  the  front, 
and  at  the  height  of  the  breaft,  the  muzzle  flaming  upwards, 
fo  that  the  barrel  may  crcfs  oppolite  the  point  of  the  left 
(houlder,  with  the  butt  proportionally  depreffed.  The  right 
hand  grafps  the  fmall  of  the  butt,  and  the  left  holds  the 
piece  at  the  fwell,  clofe  to  the  lower  pipe,  the  thumbs  of  both 
hands  pointing  towards  the  muzzle  ; fecond,  make  a half 
face  to  the  right,  and  bring  down  the  firelock  to  nearly  a 
horizontal  pofition,  with  the  muzzle  inclining  a little  up- 
wards, and  the  right  wrift  refting  againft  the  hollow  of  the 
thigh,  juft  below  the  hip.  N.  B.  The  firft  motion  of  the 
charge  is  the  pofition  which  the  folditr  will,  either  from  the 
(houlder,  or  after  firing,  take,  in  order  to  advance  on  an 
ehemy  whom  it  is  intended  to  attack  with  bayonets  fixed. 
The  word  of  command,  for  that  purpofe,  is,  Prepare  to  charge. 
The  fecond  pofition  is  that  which  the  front  rank  takes  when 
arrived  at  a few  yards  diftance  only  from  the  body  to  be 
attacked.  The  firft  motion  of  the  charge  is  alfo  that  which 
fentries  are  to  take,  when  challenging  any  perfons  who  ap- 
proach their  pofts. 

Shoulder  Arms.  Firft,  face  to  the  front,  and  throw  up  the 
piece  into  its  pofition  on  the  (houlder,  by  a turn  of  the  right 
wrift,  inftantly  grafping  the  butt,  as  above  deferibed,  with  the 
{eft  hand  : fecond,  quit  the  firelock  brilkly  with  the  right 
hand,  bringing  it  to  its  proper  place  by  the  fide. 

The  men  muft  likewife  be  taught  to  fupport  arms  at  three 
motions,  throwing  the  firft  and  fecond  nearly  into  one.  Firft, 
they  feize  the  fmall  of  the  butt  under  the  lock  with  the  right 
hand,  bringing  the  butt  in  front  of  the  groin,  and  keeping  the 
lock  fomewhat  turned  out ; fecond,  they  bring  their  left  arm 
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under  the  cock  ; third,  they  quit  the  right  hand.  In  carry- 
ing arms  from  the  fupport,  the  motions  are  exactly  reverfed. 
In  marching  any  diftance,  or  in  (landing  at  eafe  when  fup- 
porting,  the  men  are  allowed  to  bring  their  right  hand  acrofs 
the  body,  to  the  fmall  of  the  butt,  which  latter  mull,  in  that 
cafe,  be  thrown  dill  more  forward  ; the  fingers  of  the  left 
hand  being  uppermoll,  mud  be  placed  between  the  body  and 
the  right  elbow.  The  right  hands  are  to  be  indantly  re- 
moved, when  the  divifion  halts,  or  is  ordered  to  drefs  by  the 
right.  In  regard  to  the  motions  of fecuring,  grounding,  and 
trailing . as  well  as  piling  arms,  it  will  be  fufficient  for  the 
foldiers  to  be  taught  to  perform  them  in  the  quickeit  and 
molt  convenient  method.  Urifxing  bayonets  is  to  be  done 
from  the  order,  in  the  fame  manner  as  fixing  them. 

Sentries  poft.d  with  (houldered  arms,  are  permitted  after- 
wards to  fupport , but  not  to  dope  them.  On  the  approach 
of  an  officer,  they  immediately  carry  their  arms,  and  put 
themfelves  into  the  proper  pofition  ; not  at  the  inilaut  he 
pafles,  but  by  the  time  he  is  within  twenty  yards  of  their 
pod,  fo  that  they  may  be  perfectly  Heady  before  he  comes 
up.  If  a field  officer,  he  is  entitled  to  the  prefent  arms. 
Corporals  marching  with  reliefs,  or  commanding  detach- 
ments or  divifions,  will  carry  their  arms  advanced- 

VII.  The  Platoon  Exercife.  When  perfett  in  the  manual, 
the  troops  are  next  to  be  taught  this  part  of  their  dut>,  and 
the  manner  in  which  to  execute  the  feveral  firings.  The  re- 
cruit flandmg  at  fhouldered  arms,  the  firll  word  given  is  : 

Male  Ready.  This  is  done  by  bringing  the  firelock  to  the 
recover,  and  indantly  cocking. 

Prefent.  Slip  the  left  hand  along  the  fling  as  far  as  the 
fweil  of  the  firelock,  and  bting  the  piece  down  to  the  pre- 
fent, flepping  back  about  fix  inches  to  the  rear  with  the  right 
foot. 

Fire.  Having  fired,  drop  the  firelock  brifkly  to  the  prim- 
ing pofition,  and  half  cock. 

Handle  Cartridge.  Fird,  draw  the  cartridge  from  the 
pouch  ; fecond,  bing  it  to  the  mouth,  holding  it  between 
the  forefinger  and  thumb,  and  bite  away  the  top  of  it. 

Prime.  Firll,  fliake  a little  powder  into  the  pan  ; fecond, 
{hut  the  pan  with  (he  three  lad  fingers;  third,  feize  the 
fmall  of  the  butt  with  the  fame  three  fingers. 

Load.  Fird,  face  to  the  left  on  both  heels,  fo  that  the  right 
toe  may  point  diredtly  to  the  front,  and  the  body  be  a very 
little  faced  to  the  left,  bringing,  at  the  fame  time,  the  firelock 
round  to  the  left  fide,  without  finking  it.  It  fliould,  while  in 
this  pofition,  be  nearly  perpendicular  (having  the  muzzle 
only  a fmall  degree  brought  forward);  and,  as  foon  as  it  is 
Heady  there,  it  mud  indantly  be  forced  down  within  two 
inches' of  the  ground,  th'e  butt  nearly  oppofite  to  the  left  heel, 
and  the  firelock  itfelf  fomewhat  doped,  and  diredlly  to  the 
front.  The  right  hand  at  the  fame  inftant  catches  the 
muzzle  in  order  to  deady  it ; fecond,  fliake  the  powder  into 
the  barrel,  putting  in  after  it  the  paper  and  ball;  third, 
feize  the  top  of  the  ram-rod  with  the  fore-finger  and  thumb. 

Draw  Ram-rods.  Fird,  force  the  ram-rod  half  out,  and 
feize  it,  back-handed,  exadlly  in  the  middle  ; fecond,  draw  it 
entirely  out,  and  turning  it  with  the  whole  hand  and  arm  ex- 
tended from  you,  put  it  one  iuch  into  the  barrel. 

Ram  down  Cartridge.  Firll,  pufh  the  ram-rod  down,  hold- 
ing it,  as  before,  exactly  in  the  middle,  till  the  hand  touches 
the  muzzle  ; fecond  flip  the  fore-finger  and  thumb  to  the 
upper  end,  without  letting  the  ram-rod  fall  further  into  the 
barrel  ; third,  pufh  the  cartridge  well  down  to  the  bottom  ; 
fourth,  itnke  it  two  very  quick  llrokes  with  the  ram-rod. 

Return  Ram-rods.  Fird,  draw  the  ram-rod  half  out,  catch- 
ing it  back-handed  ; fecond,  draw  it  totally  out,  turning  it 
very  brifkly  from  you,  with  the  arm  extended,  and  put  it 


into  the  loops,  forcing  it  as  quick  as  poffible  to  the  bottom; 
then  face  to  the  proper  front,  the  finger  and  thumb  of  the 
right  h and  holding  the  ram-rod,  as  in  the  pofition  ’mm.  dia'eiy 
previous  to  drawing  it,  and  the  butt  railed  two  inches  from 
the  ground. 

Shoulder  Anns.  Strike  the  top  of  the  muzzle  fmartlv  with 
the  right  hand,  to  fix  the  bayonet  and  ram-rod  more  firmly, 
and  at  the  fame  time  throw  it  rimblv  up  at  one  morion,  to 
the  fhoulder.  N.  13.  Though  the  butts  are  not  come  to 
the  ground  in  cading  about,  as  accidents  may  happen  from 
it,  yet  they  are  permitted,  while  loading,  to  be  fo  reded; 
but  it  mud  be  done  without  noife,  and  in  a manner  imper- 
ceptible in  the  front. 

In  priming  and  loading  quick,  1 d,  bring  the  firelock  down 
in  one  brifk  motion  to  the  prinvng  pofition.  the  thumb  of  the 
right  hand  placed  againll  the  pan  cover  or  dee),  the  fingers 
clenched,  and  the  elbow  a little  turned  out,  fo  that  the  wild 
may  be  clear  of  the  cock.  2d,  Open  the  pan,  by  throwing 
up  the  iteel  with  a drong  motion  of  the  right  arm,  turning 
the  elbow  in,  and  keeping  the  Un  lock  Heady  in  the  lett 
hand.  3d.  Bring  your  hand  round  to  the  pouch,  and  draw 
out  the  cartridge.  The  red  a9  above  deferibed  : except 
that  in  the  quick  loading-,  all  the  motions  are  to  be  done 
with  the  utmod  difpatch  poffible,  the  foldiers  taking  their 
time  from  the  flugel-man  in  front,  for  calling  about  and 
fhouldering  only. 

In  firing  three  deep,  the  priming  pofition  for  the  front 
rank  is  the  height  of  the  waiftband  of  the  breeches  ; for  the 
centre  rank,  about  the  middle  of  the  flomach  ; and  for  the 
rear  rank,  clofe  to  the  bread.  The  firelock  in  all  thefe  po- 
fitions  is  to  be  kept  perfedlly  horizontal. 

As  Front  Rank  kneeling — male  ready.  Bring  the  firelock 
brifkly  up  to  the  recover,  catching  :t  in  the  left  hand,  and, 
without  floppmg,  fink  down  with  a quick  tm  tion  on  the 
right  knee,  keeping  the  left  foot  fall,  the  butt  of  the  fire- 
lock at  the  fame  moment  falling  upon  the  ground.  Tnen 
cc"k,  and  indantly  feize  the  cock  and  deel  together  in  the 
right  hand,  holding  the  piece  firm  in  the  left,  about  the 
middle  of  that  part  which  is  between  the  ock  and  the  fweil 
of  the  flock  ; the  point  of  the  left  thumb  to  be  clofe  to  the 
fweil,  and  pointing  upwards.  As  the  bodv  is  finking,  the 
right  knee  is  to  be  thrown  fo  far  back,  that  the  left  leg  may 
be  right  up  and  down,  the  right  foot  a little  turned  1 ut, 
body  draight,  and  the  head  as  much  up  as  if  fhouidm-d. 
The  firelock  mud  be  upright,  the  butt  about  four  inches  to 
the  right  of  the  infide  of  the  left  foot. 

Prefent.  Bring  the  firelock  down  firmly  to  the  prefent , 
by  Aiding  the  left  hard  to  the  full  extent  of  the  arm  along 
the  fling,  without  letting  the  motion  tell  ; the  right  hand  at 
the  fame  time  fpringing  up  the  butt  by  the  cock  lo  high 
againd  the  right  fhoulder,  that  the  head  may  not  be  too 
much  lowered  in  taking  aim;  the  right  cheek  to  be  clofe  to 
the  butt,  the  left  eye  fhut,  and  the  middle  finger  of  the 
right  hand  on  the  trigger.  Look  along  the  barrel  with  the 
right  eye,  from  the  breech-pin  to  the  muzzle,  and  remain 
deady. 

Fire.  Pull  the  trigger  drong  with  the  middle  finger, 
and,  as  foon  as  fired,  fpring  up  nimbly  upon  the  left  leg, 
keeping  the  body  ereft,  and  the  left  foot  fad,  and  bringing 
the  right  heel  to  the  h flow  of  the  left.  At  the  lame  m- 
flant,  drop  the  firelock  to  the  priming  pofit  on,  half  cock, 
handle  cartridge,  and  go  on  with  the  ioading  motions  as  be- 
fore deferibed. 

As  Centre  Rank — make  ready.  Spring  the  firelock  brifkly 
to  the  recover.  As  loon  as  the  left  hand  feizes  it  above  the 
lock,  raife  the  right  elbow  a little,  placing  the  thumb  of  that 
hand  upon  the  cock,  with  the  fingers  open  en  the  plate  of 
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the  lock,  and  then,  a3  quick  as  poffible,  cock  the  piece,  by- 
dropping  the  elbow,  and  forcing  down  the  cock  with  the 
thumb.  Step  at  the  fame  time  with  the  right  foot  a mo- 
derate pace  to  the  right,  and  keeping  the  left  faft,  feizc  the 
fmall  ot  the  butt  with  the  right  hand.  The  piece  mull  be 
held  in  this  pofition  perpendicular,  and  oppofite  the  left  fide 
of  the  face,  the  butt  clofe  to  the  bread,  but  not  preffed,  the 
body  ftraight  and  full  to  the  front,  and  the  head  ereift. 

Prefent,  as  in  the  foregoing  explanation. 

Fire.  Pull  the  trigger  ftrong  with  the  middle  Unger  ; 
and,  as  foon  as  fired,  bring  the  firelock  to  the  priming  pofi- 
tion.  Prime  and  load  as  before,  with  this  difference  only, 
that  the  left  foot  is  to  be  drawn  up  to  the  right,  at  the  fame 
time  that  the  firelock  is  brought  down  to  the  priming  pofi- 
tion ; and  that,  immediately  after  the  firelock  is  thrown  up 
to  the  (boulder,  the  men  fpring  to  the  left  again,  and  cover 
their  file  leaders. 

Ps  Rear  Ranh — male  ready.  Recover  and  cock  as  be- 
fore directed  for  the  centre  rank.  As  the  firelock  is  brought 
to  the  recover,  Hep  bri.kly  to  the'  right  a full  pace,  at  the 
fame  time  placing  the  left  heel  about  fix  inches  before  the 
point  of  the  right  foot.  The  body  to  be  kept  Ilraight,  and 
as  fquare  to  the  front  as  poffible; 

Prefent , as  in  the  foregoing  explanation. 

Fire,  as  before  ; remembering  only  the  difference  of  the 
priming  pofition  for  this  rank.  After  firing  and  recovering 
the  (boulder,  the  men  ftep  as  the  centre  rank  does. 

In  firing  with  the  front  rank  (landing,  that  rank  makes 
ready,  Sc c.  as  mentioned  in  the  firll  part  of  the  platoon  ex- 
ercii'e.  The  platoon  exercife  is  always  to  be  performed  with 
ranks  clofed  except  at  the  drill. 

VIII.  Firings.  When  the  recruits  have  acquired  the 
management  of  their  arms,  and  are  perfect  in  the  motions 
of  the  manual  and  platoem  cxercifes,  they  wall  be  inftrufted 
in  clofed  ranks,  at  firing,  ill,  direct  to  their  front ; 2dly, 
obliquely  to  the  right  aud  left ; and,  3dly,  by  files. 

IX.  Marching  to  the  front  and  rear.  The  divifion,  or 
fquad,  is  to  be  particularly  well  dreffed,  files  correfil,  arms 
carried,  the  rear  ranks  covering  exactly,  and  each  individual 
to  have  his  juft  attitude  and  pofition,  before  the  fquad  is  or- 
dered to  move.  The  march  will  be  made  by  the  right  or 
left  flank,  and  a proper  trained  man  will  therefore  conduct 
it.  The  word  divifion  may  be  given  as  a caution  ; and  at 
the  word  march , each  man  fteps  forward  a full  pace.  The 
recruit  muft  not  turn  his  head  to  the  hand  to  which  he- is 
drdliug,  as  a turning  of  the  fhoulders  would  undoubtedly 
follow.  His  elbows  mull  be  kept  ftcady,  without  con- 
ftraint : if  they  are  opened  from  his  body,  the  next  man 
muft  be  preffed  upon  ; if  they  are  clofed,  there  arifes  an  im- 
proper dutance,  which  muft  be  filled  up.  In  either  cafe, 
waving  on  the  march  will  take  place,  and  is  therefore  to  be 
avoided.  The  going  to  the  rig'ht  or  left  about,  in  march, 
is  not  to  be  at  firll  praftifed,  but  the  fquad  is  to  halt,  front 
by  command,  and  then  march.  As  the  being  able  to  march 
ftraight  forward  is  of  the  utrnoft  confequence,  the  officer 
commanding  the  drill  will  take  every  pains  to  perfedt  his 
fquad  in  it.  For  this  purpofe  he  will  often  go  to  the  rear, 
place  himfdf  behind  the  flank  file  which  regulates  the 
march,  ana  take  a point  or  objeft  exactly  in  front  of  that 
iiie.  He  will  then  command,  march  ; and  remaining  in  his 
place,  will  dtredl  the  advance  of  the  fquad,  by  ketping  the 
flank  file  always  in  a line  with  the  objetfc.  It  is  alfo  from 
behind  he  will  fooneft  perceive  the  leaning  back  of  a fhoul- 
ckr,  or  the  bringing  it  forward  ; faults  which  ought  in-ftantiy 
to  be  rectified,  as  produflive  of  the  word  confequence  in 
a line,  where  one  man,  by  bringing  forward  a fhoulder,  may- 
change  the  direction  of  the  march,  and  obkge  the. wing  of 


a battalion  to  run,  in  order  to  keep  dreffed.  In  flhort,  it  ig 
impoffible  to  labour  too  much  at  making  the  foldier  march 
Ilraight  forward;  keeping  always  the  fame  front  as  when  he 
ftepped  off.  This  is  effefted  by  moving  folely  from  the 
haunches,  keeping  the  body  Heady,  the  fhoulders  fquare, 
and  the  head  to  the  front  ; and  will  without  difficulty  be  at- 
tained by  a ftridl  attention  to  the  rules  for  marching,  and 
a careful  obfervance  of  an  equal  length  of  ftep,  and  an  equal 
cadence  or  time  of  march. 

Changing  from  ordinary  to  quick  time,  and  from  quick 
to  ordinary,  muft  always  be  preceded  by  a halt.  Although 
this  may  not  appear  effential  for  the  movements  of  a divifion 
or  battalion,  it  is  abfolutely  fo  for  thofe  of  a larger  body, 
and  is  thertfore  required  in  fmall  ones.  Turning  on  the 
march,  in  order  to  continue  it,  though  inaccurate  and  im- 
proper for  a large  body,  is  neceffary,  and  muft  often  be 
allowed,  in  the  movements  of  fmall  divifions  in  file  or  front, 
when  connedted  with  others  in  line  or  column.  As  helps 
for  fixing  the  true  cadence  of  the  march,  the  plummet  mull 
often  be  referted  to.  The  words  left,  riyht,  may  when 
neceflary,  be  repeated  ; flowly  for  ordinary,  and  more  rapidly 
for  quick  time.  Strong  taps  of  the  drum,  regulated  by  the 
plummet,  may  be  allowed  to  be  given  immediately  before  the 
word  march , to  imprint  the  required  m afurc  on  the  mind 
of  the  recruit  ; but  they  are  on  no  account,  or  in  any  fitu- 
ation,  to  be  given  during  the  march. 

X.  Open  and  clofe  Order , on  March.  The  fquad,  when 
moving  to  the  front  in  ordinary  time,  receives  the  word. 
Rear  ranis  take  open  order ; on  which  the  front  rank  conti- 
nues its  march  without  altering  the  pace,  and  the  centre 
and  rear  ranks  mark  the  time,  viz.  the  centre  once,  and  fteps 
off  at  the  feeond  pace  ; the  rear  rank  moving  forward  on  the 
third.  On  the  word  Rear  ranis  tale  clofe  order,  the  centre 
and  rear  ranks  ftep  nimbly  up  to  clofe  order,  and  inftantly 
refume,  the  pace  at  which  the  firft  rank  lias  continued  to 
march. 

XI.  March  in  File  to  a Flank.  The  accuracy  of  the 
march  in  file  is  fo  effential  in  all  deployments  into  line,  and 
in  the  internal  movements  of  the  divifions  of  the  battalion, 
that  the  foldier  cannot  be  too  much  exercifed  to  it.  The 
whole  battalion,  as  well  as  its  divifions,  is  required  to  make 
this  flank  movement,  without  the  leatt  opening  out,  or 
lengthening  of  the  file,  and  in  perfect  cadence  and  equality 
of  Itep.  After  facing,  and  at  the  word  march , the  whole 
fquad  fteps  off  at  the  fame  inilant,  each  replacing,  or  rather 
overftepping  the  foot  of  the  man  before  him,  i.  e.  the  right 
foot  of  the  feeond  man  comes  within  the  left  foot  of  the 
firft,  and  thus  of  every  one  ; more  or  lefs  overlapping,  ac- 
cording to  the  defends  or  opennefs  of  the  files,  and  the 
length  of  ftep.  The  front  rank  will  march  ftraight  along 
the  given  line,  each  foldier  cf  that  rank  looking  along  the 
necks  o1  thofe  before  him  ; never  to  the  right  or  left  ; other- 
wife  a waving  of  the  march  will  take  place,  and  of  courfe 
the  lofs  and  extenfion  of  line  and  diftance,  whenever  the 
body  returns-  to  its  proper  front.  The  centre  and  rear  ranks 
muft  lock  to,  and  regulate  th-etrifelves  by  their  lenders  of  the 
front  rank,  and  always  cirefs  in  their  file.  Although  file 
marching  is  generally  in  quick,  yet  it  muft  alfo  be  pradlifed 
in  ordinary  time.  The  above  pofition  of  feet  takes  place  in 
all  marching  in  front,  where  the  ranks  are  clofe  and  locked 
up.  With  a little  attention  and  pradlice,  this  mode  of 
marching,  apparently  fo  difficult,  will  be  found  by  every 
foldier  to  be  eafier  tnan  the  common  method  of  marching 
by  file*,  when,  on  every  halt,  the  rear  muft  run  up  to  gain 
the  ground  it  has  vmneceffarilv  loft. 

XII.  Wheeling  in  Fife.  The  fquad,  when  marching  in 
file,  muft  be  accuftome'd  to  wheel  its  head  to  either  flank ; 

each 
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e»eh  file  following  in  fuccelfitnr,  without  lofingorincreafing 
diflance.  On  this  occaiion,  each  file  makes  its  feparate 
wheel,  on  a pivot  moveable  in  a very  fmall  degree,  but  with- 
out altering  its  time  of  march,  or  the  eyes  of  the  rear  ranks 
being  turned  from  their  front  rank.  The  front  rank  men, 
whether  pivot-men  or  not,  mult  keep  to  their  dillance  ; 
and  the  wheeling  men  mult  take  a very  extended  Itep,  and 
lofe  no  time  in  moving  on. 

XIII.  Oblique  Marching  in  Front.  When  the  fquad  is 
marching  in  front,  and  receives  the  word  to  the  right  oblique , 
each  man,  the  tiiit  time  he  raifes  the  right  foot,  will,  inflead 
of  throwing  it  ftraight  forward,  carry  it  in  the  diagonal  di- 
rection, as  has  been  already  explained  in  § 8.  of  the  drill 
without  arms ; taking  care  not  to  alter  the  pofition  of  his 
body,  fhoul  iers,  or  head.  The  grtateff  attention  is  to  be 
paid  to  the  fhoulders  of  every  man  in  the  fquad,  that  they 
remain  parallel  to  the  line, on  which  they  firll  were  placed, 
and  that  the  right  fhoulders  do  not  fall  to  the  rear,  which 
they  are  very  apt  to  do  in  obliquing  to  the  right,  and  which 
immediately  changes  the  diredion  of  the  front.  On  the 
word  forward,  the  incline  ceafes,  and  the  whole  march 
forward.  In  obliquing  to  the  left,  the  fame  rules  are  to  be 
ribferved,  with  the  difference  of  the  left  leg  going  to  the 
left,  and  attention  to  keeping  up  the  left  fhoulder.  The 
fame  inflrudions  that  are  given  for  ordinary  time,  ferve  alfo 
for  quick  time;  but  this  movement,  though  it  may  he  made 
by  a fmall  divifion,  cannot  be  required  from  a larger  body. 
Obliquing  to  the  right  is  fomethnes  to  be  pradifed  with  eyes 
to  the  left  ; and  obliquing  to  the  left,  with  eyes  to  the 
right;  as  b ing  abfolutely  nectffary  on  many  occafions  : 
for  if  one  of  the  battalions  of  a line  in  advancing  be  ordered 
to  oblique  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  the  eyes  mull  Hill  con- 
tinue turned  towards  its  centre. 

XIV.  Oblique  Marching  in  File.  In  obliquing  to  the 
right  or  left  by  files,  the  centre  and  rear  rank  mem  will  con- 
tinue lookmg  to  their  leaders  of  the  front  rank.  Each  Ire 
is  to  corfider  itfeif  as  a rank  entire,  and  is  to  preferve  the 
fame  front,  and  pofition  of  the  fhoulders,  during  the  oblique, 
as  before  it  began.  This  being  a very  ufefnl  movement,  re- 
cruits are  to  be  often  pradifed  in  it. 

XV.  Wheeling  ' forward  from  the  Hah.  The  directions 
already  given  for  the  wheeling  of  a fingle  rank,  are  to  be 
ftridiy  attended  to  in  this  wheel  of  the  fquad.  On  the  word 
right,  or  eft  wheel , the  rear  ranks,  if  at  one  pace  difla’  ce, 
Iock.  up.  At  the  word  march,  the  whole  ftep  together  in 
the  quickeft  time,  anu  the  ’ear  ranks,  during  the  wheel,  in- 
cline fo  as  to  cover  their  proper  front  rank  men.  At  the 
word  halt , the  whole  remain  perfectly  Heady.  ' 

XVI.  Wheeling  backward.  The  fquad  muH  be  much 
pradiltd  in  wheeling  backward  in  the  qmckeft  time.  In 
this  wheel  the  rear  ranks  may  preferve  tdieir  dMtance  of  one 
pace  from  each  other.  Great  attention  fliould  be  paid  to 
prevent  the  recruits  from  fixing  them  eyes  on  the  ground. 

XVII.  Wheeimg  from  the  March.  The  d redions  for 
wheeling  on  a halted  and  m a moveable  pivot,  have  already 
been. given  under  the  drill  without  arm-..  The  fquad  fliould 
now  be  pradifed  in  both,  until  thoroughly  confirmed  in 
thofe  movements.. 

XVIII.  Stef  ping  out,  See.  The  fquad  mu  H likewife  be 
pradifed  in  flipping  out,  Jlepping  Jhort,  marking  time,  changing 
the  feet,  the  fide  ftep.  and  Jlepping  back:  the  inffrudums 
for  which  have  been  fully  detailed  in  the  lirH  part  of  the 
drill. 

It  can  neither  be  too  fironglv  inculcated,  nor  too  often 
remembered,  that  upon  the  corred  equality  of  march,  tffa- 
blifhed  and  pradifed  by  all  the  troops  of  the  fame  army, 
every  juft  movement  and  manoeuvre  depend.  If  this  is  not 


attended  to,  difunion  and  confufion  will  necefiarily  take 
place  cn  the  junction  of  feveral  battalions  in  corps;  'al- 
though, taken  individually,  each  may  be  in  mod  refptds 
well  trained.  It  is  in  the  original  inftrudion  of  the  recruit 
and  fquad.  that  this  great  point  is  to  be  laboured  at  and 
attained.  The  time  and  length  of  Hep,  on  all  occafions, 
are  preferibed.  The  time  is  infallibly  afeertatned  by  the 
frequent  corredions  of  the  plummet,  which,  when  fo  ap- 
plied, will  foon  give  to  each  man  that- habitual  meafure  fo 
much  defired.  Every  driller  muH  therefore  have  it  at  hand  j 
and,  as  already  obferved,  before  any  fquad  or  larger  body 
is  put  in  march,  five  or  fix  firong  taps  of  the  drum  may  be 
given,  in  exaid  time,  as  regulated  by  the  plummet,  which 
will  imprint  the  true  meafure  on  each  ear,  and  prepare  for 
taking  an  accurate  Hep  at  the  word  march.  The  length  of 
Hep  is  only  to  be  acquired  by  repeated  trial ; and  therefore, 
before  the  recruit  is  put  in  motion,  each  inftrttdor  fliould 
afeertain  the  fpace  on  which  he  is  to  drill  his  men  ; he  will 
therefore  (fuppofing  that  he  himfelf  is  accurate  in  his  paces, 
and  that  there  is  ground  for  that  purpofe)  mark  out  an  ob- 
long fquare  of  forty  paces  by  twenty  or  thirty,  the  corners 
cf  winch  he  will  alcertain  by  halberts,  Hones,  or  any  other 
vifible  manner.  Along  thefidesof  this  figure  he  will  march 
the  pivot  flank  of  his  fquad,  making  corred  wheels  and  halts, 
at  the  angles.  The  time  of  march  being  exadiy  afee:  tamed, 
he  wi'l  then  fee  that  the  fides  of  the  oblong  are  gone  over  at 
the  known  number  of  Heps;  and  if  there  be  any  inaccuracy, 
he  will  lengthen  or  fhorten  the  Hep,  till  the  fquad  marches 
with  the  utmoH  precilion,  every  man  preferring  his  jui’t  po- 
fition, and  all  the  other  indifpenfihle  attentions  in  marching, 
being  flridly  obferved.  Where  there  is  a fufficiency  of 
ground,  the  fquads  will  occafiona.ly  march  over  larger 
lpaces ; but  the  diflances  fhmld  in  the  fame  manner  be  ex— 
adly  determined,  fo  that  there  may  be  no  doubt  as  to  the 
true  length  of  the  Hep.  In  proport'on  to  the  firength  cf 
fquads  or  drills,  one  or  more  f ;rmed  foldic's  fliould  accom- 
pany each,  to  march  on  the  flank,  give  'diflances,  and  in 
other  points  regulate  the  motions  of  the  drill. 

. Formation  and  Excrcife  of  the  Platoon,  or  Company . 

The  recruit  being  thoroughly  grounded  in  all  the  preced- 
ing parts  of  the  drill,  is  now  to  be  inflruded  in  the  move- 
ments of  the  platoon,  as  a more  immediate  preparation  for 
his  joining  the  battalion.  For  this  purpofe,  from  ten  to 
twenty  flies  are  to  be  affembled,  formed,  and  told  off  in  the 
following  manner,  as  a company  in  the  battalion. 

I.  Tne  platoon  falls  in  thrte  ranks,  at  clofe  order,  with 
fliouldered  arms  ; the  Hies  lightly  touching,  but  without 
crowding.  Each  man  will  then  occupy  a lpace  of  about 
22  inches.  The  commander  of  the  platoon  takes  pofl  on 
the  right  of  the  front  rank,  covered  by  a ferjeant  in  the 
rear  rank.  The- other  ferjeants  will  form  a fourth,  or  fu- 
pernumerary  rank,  three  paces  from  the  rear  rank.  The 
p'atoon  will  be  told  off  into  fubdivifions,  and,  if  of  fuffi- 
cient  firength,  into  four  fedions;  but  as  a fetfion  fliould 
never  be  lefs  than  five  flies,  it  will  often  happen  that,  for  the 
purpofes  of  march,  three  fedions  only  can  be  formed. 
The  four  beft-trained  foldiers  are  to  be  placed  in  the  front 
rank,  cn  the  right  and  left  of  each  fubdivifion.  Wl  en  thus 
formed,  the  platoon  will  be  pradifed  in  opening  and  clofing 
of  ranks  ; drtffing  to  the  front,  to  the  rear,  or  in  an  oblique 
direction,  by  the  right  or  left  ; and  exercifed  in  the  levcral 
motions  of  the  firelock.  Clofe  otder  is  the  chief  and  pri- 
mary order  in  which  the  battalion  and  its  parts  at  ail  times 
alfamble  and  form.  Open  order  is  only  regarded  as  an  ex-, 
ception  from  it,  mid  occafionally  ufed  in  fltuations  of  parade 
and  idle w.  In  dole  order,  the  rear  ranks  are  doled  up  to  - 
within  one  pace  ; the  length  of  which  is  to  be  taken  from 


tlie  heels  of  one  rank  to  thofe  of  the  next, 
they  are  two  paces  diftant  from  each  other. 

II.  Marching  to  the  Front.  In  the  drill  of  the  platoon, 
the  perfon  in  Airlifting  mull  always  confider  it  as  a company 
in  battalion,  and  regulate  all  its  movements  upon  that  prin- 
ciple. He  will  therefore,  before  he  puts  it  in  motion  to 
front  or  rear,  indicate  which  flank  is  to  direft,  by  giving 
the  word  Eyes  Right,  or  Eyes  Left,  and  then  March. 
Should  the  right  be  the  dire&ing  flank,  the  commander  of 
the  platoon  himfelf  will  fix  on  objects  to  march  upon,  in  a 
line  truly  perpendicular  to  the  front  of  his  corps.  When 
the  left  flank  is  ordered  to  diredt,  he  and  his  covering  fer- 
jeant  will  fhift  to  the  left  of  the  front  rank,  and  take  fuch 
objects  to  march  upon.  To  march  on  one  objtdt  only,  and 
to  prefetve  a Itraight  line,  -is  an  operation  not  to  be  de- 
pended upon.  The  conductor  of  the  platoon  therefore,  be 
fore  the  word  to  march  is  given,  will  endeavour  to  remark 
fome  dillindt  object  on  the  ground  in  his  own  front,  and 
perpendicular  to  the  directing  flank.  He  will  then  obferve 
fome  nearer  and  intermediate  point  in  the  fame  line,  fach  as 
a ilone,  tuft  of  grafs,  See.  Thefe  he  will  move  upon  wdth 
accuracy  ; and  as  he  approaches  the  nearell  of  thofe  points, 
he  mult  from  time  to  time  chufe  frefh  ones,  in  the  original 
direction,  which  he  will  by  this  means  preferve,  never  hav- 
ing fewer  than  two  fuch  points  to  move  upon.  If  no  objedt 
in  the  true  line  can  be  afeertained,  his  own  fquarentfs  of 
perfon  mult  determine  the  diredtion  of  the  march.  A per- 
fon placed  in  the  rear  of  a body  can,  mere  readily  than 
if  polled  in  its  front,  determine  the  line  which  is  perpendi- 
cular to  that  front ; and,  could  we  fuppofe  ranks  and  files 
perfectly  corredt,  the  prolongation  of  each  file  would  be  a 
perpendicular  to  the  front  of  the  body.  As  the  march  of 
every  corps,  except  in  the  cafe  of  inclining,  is  made  on 
lines  perpendicular  to  its  then  front,  each  individual  com- 
pofing  that  corps,  mull  in  his  perfon  be  placed  and  remain 
perfectly  fquare  to  the  given  line  ; otherwife  he  will  natu- 
rally and  infallibly  move  in  a diredtion  perpendicular  to  his 
own  perfon,  and  thereby  open  out  or  clofe  in  according  to 
the  manner  in  which  he  is  turned  from  the  true  point  of  his 
march.  If  the  diltortion  of  a iingle  man  (and  all  turnings 
of  the  bead  do  fo  d'flort  him)  operates  in  this  manner,  it 
may  eafily  be  imagined  what  that  of  feveral  will  occafion, 
each  of  whom  is  marching  on  a different  front,  and  whofe 
lines  of  diredtion  are  crofting  each  other.  Accuracy  and 
fquarenefs  of  pefition,  the  equality  of  cadence  and  lit p , the 
light  touch  of  the  files  which  is  never  to  be  relinquiflied, 
jult  diltances,  and  true  lines  of  movement,  will  give,  with- 
out apparent  conftraiut,  the  head  being  turned,  or  the  leak 
trouble  taken  in  drefiing,  the  molt  decifive  exact nefs  in  the 
marches  and  operations  of  the  largclt  bodies. 

The  platoon,  during  its  march  in  line,  will  occafionally 
be  ordered  to  fep  out,  mark  time , open  and  clofe  ranks,  and 
oblique,  as  already  deferibed.  , 

III.  Side  Step.  The  fide  or  clofing  ftep  mullalfo  be  fre- 
quently pradtiied.  It  is  very  neceffary  and  ufeful  on  many 
occalions,  when  halted,  and  when  a very  fmall  dillance  is 
to  be  moved  to  either  flank;  for  inftance  to  open  or  clofe 
files;  to  join  one  divilion  to,  or  open  it  from,  another;  to 
regain  an  interval  in  line  ; to  move  a whole  battalion  or  pa- 
rade twenty  or  thirty  paces  to  a flank;  to  regulate  dilfances 
between  clofe  co  umus,  before  deploying,  & c.  Alterations 
made  in  this  manner  are  imperceptible  from  the  front,  and 
better  made  than  by  facing  and  file-marching.  The  words 
of  command  mud  be  decided  and  llrong.  When  the  whole 
platoon  is  to  clofe  ; at  the  word,  to  the  Right — Clofe,  the 
platoon  officer  takes  one  ftep  to  the  front,  and  inftantly  faces 
about,  the  covering  ferjeant  replacing  him.  On  the  word 


March,  the  whole  mave  together.  On  the  Hah,  the  pla- 
toon officer  refumes  his  place,  having  ilepped  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  men,  but  fronting  them,  and  thereby  affifted 
inpreferving  the  direction. 

IV.  Back  Step.  The  platoon  mud  be  accuftomed,  at  the 
halt  on  the  words  Back  Step — March,  to  flep  back  any 
ordered  number  of  paces  in  the  ordinary  time  and  length, 
as  it  is  an  operation  that  may  be  fometimes  required  from  a 
battalion. 

V.  File  Marching.  In  marching  by  files,  the  commander 
of  the  platoon  will  lead  the  front  rank.  If  therefore  the 
movement  is  by  the  left,  on  the  word  to  the  Left — Face,  he 
and  his  covering  ferjeant  will  inftantly  fhift  to  the  left  flank 
of  the  divifion.  At  the  word  kpitick — March,  the  whole 
Heps  off  together;  and  on  the  Halt,  Front,  the  leader  and 
his  ferjeant  will  return  to  their  polls  on  the  right. 

VI.  Wheeling  from  a Halt.  In  wheeling,  whether  for- 
ward or  backward,  from  a halt,  the  commander  of  the  pla- 
toon, on  the  word  Right  or  Left  Wheel , moves  out,  and 
places  himfelf  one  pace  in  front  or  the  ctntre  of  his  platoon. 
During  the  wheel,  he  turns  towards  his  men,  and  inclines 
towards  that  flank  which  has  been  named  as  the  directing 
or  pivot  one ; giving  the  word  Halt — Drcfs,  when  his 
wheeling  man  has  jult  completed  the  required  degree  of 
wheel.  He  then  fquares  his  platoon,  but  without  moving 
what  was  the  Handing  flank,  and  takes  his  poll  on  the  new 
directing  flank. 

V IT.  Wheeling  forward  by  Subdivifons  from  Line.  On  the 
word  By  Subdivifons, — to.  the  Right,  Wheel,  the  commander 
of  the  platoon  places  himfelf  one  pace  in  front  of  the  centre 
of  the  right  fubdivifion  ; at  the  lame  time,  the  men  on  the 
right  of  the  front  rank  of  each  fubdivilion  face  to  the  right. 
At  the  word  March,  each  fubdivilion  Heps  off  in  wheeling 
time,  obferving  the  dirtdlions  above  given  for  w heeling  for- 
ward. The  commander  of  the  platoon,  turning  towards 
the  men  of  the  leading  fubdivilion,  and  inclining  to  its  left 
(the  proper  pivot  flank),  gives  the  word  Halt — Drefs,  for 
both  fubdivifions,  as  his  wheeling  man  is  taking  the  laft  ftep 
that  finiffies  the  wheel  fquare  ; and  inftantly  polls  himfelf 
on  the  left,  the  pivot  flank.  The  covering  feijeant,  during 
the  wheel,  goes  round  by  the  rear,  and  takes  poft  on  the 
pivot  flank  of  the  fecord  fubdivilion.  It  is  to  beobferved, 
that  the  commander  of  the  platoon  invariably  takes  poll 
with  the  leading  fubdivifion  ; therefore,  w'htn  the  platoon 
wheels  by  fubdivifions  to  the  left,  the  commander  of  the 
platoon  moves  out  to  the  centre  of  the  left  fubdivifion,  and 
during  the  wheel,  inclines  towards  the  right,  now  become 
the  proper  pivot  flanks  of  the  fubdivifions.  The  proper 
pivot  flank  in  column,  is  that  which,  when  w'heelcd  up  to, 
preferves  the  diviiion6  of  the  line  in  the  natural  order,  and 
to  their  proper  front  ; the  other  is  denominated  the  reverfe 
flank.  In  column,  diviiions  cover  and  drefs  to  the  proper 
pivot  flank  ; to  the  left  when  the  right  is  in  front,  and  to 
the  right  when  the  left  is  in  front. 

VIII.  Wheeling  backward  by  Subdivifons  from  Line.  The 
platoon  will  alfo  break  into  open  column  oi  fubdivifions  by 
wheeling  backwards.  When  the  right  is  intended  to  be  in 
front;  at  fhe  word,  By  Subdivifons,  on  your  left  backwards 
Wheel,  tht£  commander  of  the  platoon  moves  out  brifkly, 
and  places  himielf  in  front  of  the  centre  of  the  right  fub- 
divifion ; the  man  on  the  left  of  the  front  rank  of  each 
fubdivifion  at  the  fame  time  faces  to  the  right.  On  the 
word  March , each  fubdivilion  wheels  backward  in  quicktft 
time.  During  the  w heel,  the  commander  of  the  platoon 
turns  towards  his  men,  inclining  at  the  fame  time  to  the 
left,  or  pivot  flank  ; and  on  completing  the  wheel,  gives 
the  word  Halt — Drefs,  to  both  diviiions.  He  and  his 
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covering  ferjeant  then  place  themfelves  on  the  left  flanks 
of  their  fubdiviiions.  It  may  be  confidered  as  a rule  a1- 
mod  general  (the  reafous  for  which  are  fubfequently  given)', 
that  all  wheels  of  the  battalion  or  line  (when  halted,  and 
when  the  divifions  do  not  exceed  fixteen  or  eighteen  files)  into 
column,  flr'uld  be  backward;  and  all  wheels  from  column  into 
line,  forward.  The  only  neceflary  exceptions  feem  to  be  in 
narrow  ground  where  there  is  not  room  for  fuch  wheels. 

IX.  Marching  on  an  Alignment , in  open  Column  of  Subdi- 
vifions. The  platoon  having  wheeled  backwards  by  fubdi- 
vilions  from  line,  as  juft  dated,  and  a didant  marked  objedl 
in  the  prolongation  of  the  two  pivot  flanks  being  taken, 
the  commander  of  the  platoon,  who  is  now  on  the  pivot 
flank  of  the  leading  fubdivifion,  immediately  fixes  on  his  in- 
termediate points  to  march  on.  On  the  word  March,  both 
divifions  ftep  off  at  the  fame  indant ; the  leader  of  the  fore- 
mod  corps  marching  with  the  utmoft  fteadinefs  and  equality 
of  pace  on  the  points  he  has  taken  ; and  the  commander  of 
the  fecond  divilion  preferving  the  leader  of  the  firft  in  an 
exadl  line  with  the  didant  objedl,  at  the  fame  time  he  keeps 
the  didance  neceflary  for  forming  from  the  preceding  divi- 
sion, which  difiance  is  to  be  taken  from  the  front  rank. 
Thefe  objedls  are  in  themfelves  fufficient  to  occupy  the 
whole  attention  of  the  leaders  of  the  two  divifions  ; therefore 
they  mud  not  look  to,  nor  endeavour  to  coiredl,  the  march 
of  their  men,  which  care  mud  be  enfrely  left  to  the  non- 
commiflioned  officers  of  the  fupernumerary  rank. 

X.  Wheeling  into  Line  from  open  Column  of  Sul  divifions. 
The  platoon  being  in  open  column  of  fubdiviiions,  marching 
at  the  ordinary  dep  on  the  alignment,  receives  the  word  Halt 
from  the  infirudlor  of  the  drill.  Both  divifions  indantly  halt, 
and  the  indructor  fees  that  the  leaders  of  the  divifions  are 
corredl  on  the  line  in  which  they  have  moved.  He  then 
gives  the  word  (luppofing  the  right  of  the  platoon  to  be  in 
front),  By  Subdivifions,  to  the  left  wheel  into  Line.  On  this 
the  commander  of  the  platoon  goes  to  the  centre  of  his  fubdi- 
vilion  ; the  two  pivot  men  face  to  their  left,  exadfiy  fqnare 
with  the  alignment;  and  a ferjeant  runs  out  and  places  him- 
felf in  a line  with  them,  fo  as  to  mark  the  precife  point  at 
which  the  right  flank  of  the  leading  fubdivifion  is  to  halt, 
when  it  fhalt  have  completed  its  wheel.  At  the  word  March , 
the  whole  wheel  up  in  quickeft  time.  During  the  wheel, 
the  commander  of  the  platoon,  turning  towards  his  men, 
inclines  to  the  wheeling  flank,  and  gives  the  word  Hall — 
Drefs,  the  moment  the  wheel  of  the  division  is  completing. 
He  alfo,  if  neceflary,  corredls  the  internal  drefling  of  the 
platoon  on  the  ferjeant  and  pivot-men.  This  drefling  mud  be 
quickly  made  ; and  when  done,  the  commander  of  the  pla- 
toon gives  the  word  Eyes  Front , in  a moderate  tone  of  voice, 
and  refumes  his  pod  in  line.  In  all  wheels  of  the  divifions 
of  a column  (either  from  the  halt  or  from  the  march)  that 
are  made  on  a halted  pivot,  the  flank  firelock  of  the  front 
rank  on  the  hand  wheeled  to,  is  fuch  pivot;  not  the  officer 
who  may  be  on  that  flank,  and  whofe  bulinefs  is  to  con- 
form to  it.  All  wheels  by  fubdiviiions  or  feftions  from  line 
into  column  or  from  column  into  line,  are  performed  on 
the  word  given  by  the  commander  of  a battalion,  when  the 
whole  of  a battalion  is  at  the  fame  inftant  fo  to  wheel  ; or 
on  the  word  given  by'  the  captain  of  the  company,  when 
companies  flngly,  or  fucceffively,  fo  wheel.  They  are  not 
to  be  repeated  by  the  leaders  of  its  divifions. 

XI.  In  Open  Columns  of  Subdivifions,  wheeling  into  an 
Alignment.  The  platoon  being  in  open  column  of  fubdivi- 
fions,  marching  in  ordinary  time  ; when  its  leading  diviflon 
arrives  at  the  ground,  where  the  wheel  is  to  commence,  it 
receives  the  word,  Right  or  Left  Wheel,  from  its  commander. 
On  this  the  rear  ranks,  if  at  one  pace  diftance,  lock  up  ; 


the  flank  front  rank  man  alone  halts,  and  faces  into  the 
new  diredlion,  while  the  others  quicken  their  pace  to  the 
wheeling  time,  and  regulate  their  flep  by  the  outward  hand 
to  which  they  have  turnrd  their  eyes,  until  the  wheel  is 
completed.  He  then  gives  the  word  Halt— Drefs,  for  his 
divilion  to  drefs  to  the  hand  it  is  to  move  by;  and  whenever 
the  fecond  diviflon,  which  has  continued  to  advance  in  or- 
dinary time,  arrives  clofe  to  the  wheeling  point,  he  gives 
his  diviflon  the  word  March,  and  moves  on  in  ordinary  time, 
fo  as  its  rear  rank  does  not  cccalion  even  a momentary  flop 
to  the  diviflon  behind  it,  which  at  that  moment  receives  the 
word  Wheel,  then  Halt — Drefs,  and  finally  March,  wher- 
ever the  leading  divilion  has  gained  its  proper  didance  from 
it.  The  officer  conducing  the  leading  and  every  other  di- 
vifion  of  the  column  in  march  on  any  given  point  or  objedt 
where  it  is  to  wheel  into  a new  direction,  and  to  its  proper 
pivot  hand  on  a halted  pivot,  always  flops  at  that  point  or 
objedl  clofe  on  his  outward  hand,  and  gives  the  word  HA  eel, 
when  the  front  rank  of  his  diviflon  has  tatten  one  pace  be- 
yond fuch  objedt.  He  thus  allows  fpace  for  his  own  p-rfon, 
when  the  wheel  is  finifhed,  to  move  on  clofe  behmd  the 
new  diredlion  of  march.  But  if  the  proper  pivot  flank  is 
to  be  the  wheeling  one,  each  commander  ot  a diviflon  gives 
his  word  Wheel,  as  he  fucceffively  arrives  at  fuch  a diftance 
from  the  point  on  which  he  has  moved,  as  that  at  the  com- 
pletion of  the  wheel,  his  divilion  may  hilt  perpendicular  to 
the  new  line,  but  with  the  given  point  of  courle  behind  the 
proper  pivot : and  that  he  alfo,  in  his  own  perfon,  be  on 
the  new  diredlion,  prepared  to  give  his  word  March,  and  to 
proceed.  The  rear  ranks,  if  at  one  pace  diftance,  mud 
clofe  up  at  the  word  Wheel ; and  during  the  wheel,  they  in- 
cline fo  as  to  cover  their  proper  front-rank  men.  The  fub- 
diviliyns  mull  take  care  that  they  continue  their  march  cor- 
redtly  upon,  and  wheel  exadfiy  at  the  point  where  the 
leading  one  wheeled,  and  that  they  do  not  {hi ft  to  eithtr 
flank,  which  without  much  attention  they  are  apt  to  do. 
It  this  manner,  the  fubdiviiions  fucceed  each  other  ; and  if 
the  words  of  command  be  juftly  given,  no  flop  made  on  ar- 
riving at  the  wheeling  point,  the  wheels  performed  at  an 
increafed  time  and  ftep,  and  the  proper  halt,  drefling,  and 
paufe,  be  made  after  the  wheel,  no  exte:  flon  of  the  column 
will  take  place,  but  the  juft  dilfances  between  the  divifions 
will  be  preferved  The  officer  condudting  the  diredfing 
flank  of  a diviflon  may,  during  the  wheel,  be  advanced  one 
or  two  paces  before  it,  and  remains  fo,  facing  to  the  flank, 
that  he  may  the  more  critically  be  enabled  to  give  the  word 
Halt,  at  which  inftant  he  will  again  place  himfelf  on  the  flank, 
ready  to  judge  his  diftance,  and  to  give  the  word  March. 

XII.  In  Open  Column  of  Subdivifons,  wheeling  into  a new- 
Direction  on  a moveable  Pivot.  The  commander  of  the  lead- 
ing fubdivifion,  when  at  a due  diftance  from  the  intended 
new  diFedtion,  will  give  the  word  Right  or  Left  Shoulders 
Forward ; and  he  himfelf  carefully  preferving  the  rate  of 
march,  without  the  lead  alteration  of  dep  or  time,  will 
begin  to  circle  in  his  own  perfon  from  the  old  into  the 
new  direcfion,  fo  as  not  to  make  an  abrupt  wheel,  or  that 
either  flank  (hall  be  ftationary.  The  reft  of  his  dwifion,  on 
the  principle  of  drefling,  will  conform  to  the  diredlion  he  is 
giving  them  ; when  this  is  cffedled,  he  will  give  the  word 
Forward.  The  leader  of  the  fecond  fubdivifion,  when  he 
arrives  at  the  ground  on  which  the  firft  began  to  wheel, 
will  in  this  manner  follow  the  exadl  trabt  of  the  firft,  al- 
ways preferving  his  proper  diftance  from  him.  Thus,  with- 
out the  conftraint  of  formal  wheels,  a column,  when  not 
confined  to  its  flanks,  may  be  condudled  in  all  kinds  of 
winding  and  changeable  directions ; for,  if  the  changes  be 
made  gradual  and  circling,  and  that  the  pivot  leaders  of 
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divifions  purfue  their  proper  path,  at  the  fame  uniform  equal 
pace,  the  true  diftances  will  be  preferved,  wh'ch  is  the  great, 
regulation  objedl  on  this  occafion,  and  to  which  every  other 
mull  give  way. 

XIII.  Countermarch  by  Files.  The  platoon,  when  it^  is 
to  countermarch,  mud  always  be  coiifidered  as  a divifion 
of  a battalion  in  column.  The  inftrudtor  of  the  drill  will 
.therefore,  previous  to  his  giving  the  caution  to  counter- 
march, fignify  whether  the  right  or  left  is  fuppofed  to  be 
in  front,  that  the  commander  of  the  platoon  and  his  co- 
vering ferjeant  may  be  placed  on  the  pivot  flank,  before 
fuch  caution  is  given  ; as  it  is  an  invariable  rule  in  the 
countermarch  of  the  divifions  of  a column  by  files,  that  the 
facings  be  made  from  the  flank,  then  the  pivot  one,  to 
the  one  which  is  to  become  fuch.  On  the  word  To  the 
Right  or  Left  Face,  the  platoon  faces  ; the  commander  of 
it  immediately  goes  to  the  other  flank  ; and  his  covering 
ferjeant,  advancing  to  the  fpot  which  he  has  quitted,  facts 
to  the  right  about.  At  the  word  Quick  March,  the  whole, 
except  the  ferjeant  coverer,  fteps  off  together  : the  platoon 
officer  wheeling  fnort  round  the  rear  rank  (viz.  to  his 
right,  if  he  has  drifted  to  the  right'ef  the  platoon  ; or  to 
his  left,  if  he  remains  on  the  left  of  it)  ; and  proceeds,  fol- 
■iowed  by  the  platoon  in  file,  till  he  has  conducted  his  pivot 
front-rank  man  clofe  to  his  ferjeant,  who  has  remained  im- 
moveable. He  then  gives  the  words  Halt,  Front,  Drefs  ; 
.fquares,  and  clofes  his  platoon  on  his  fejeant,  and  then  re- 
places him.  All  countermarches  by  files  neceflariiy  tend  to 
an  extenfion  of  the  files.  Unity  of  ftep  is  therefore  abfe- 
lutely  indifpenfible,  and  the  greated  care  mud  be  taken, 
that  the  wheel  of  each  file  be  made  clofe,  quick,  and  at  an 
increafed  length  of  dep  of  the  wheeling  man,  fo  as  not  to 
retard  or  lengthen  out  the  march  of  ihe  whole. 

XIV.  J'/heeling  on  the  Centre  of  the  Platoon.  The  platoon 
mud  be  accullorr.ed  to  wheel  upon  its  centre,  half  backward, 
half  forward,  and  to  be  pliable  into  every  fliape  which  cir- 
cumdances  can  require  of  it ; but  always  in  order,  and  by 
a decided  command.  The  words  of  command  are.  Platoon 
— m your  Centre,  to  the  Right  Wheel,  to  the  Left  Wheel;  to 
the  Right  about  wheel ; to  the  Left  about ‘wheel ; Ljc.  When 
the  wheel  is  to  be  made  to  the  right,  'or  right  about,  the 
right  half  platoon  is  the  one  to  wheel  backward,  and  the 
left  forward.  The  reverfe  will  take  place  when  the  wheel  is 
to  be  made  to  the  left,  or  to  the  left  about.  On  the  word 
March , the  whole  move  together  in  the  quickedtime,  re- 
gulating by  the  two  flank  men,  who,  during  the  wheel,  pre- 
serve themfelves  in  a line  with  the  centre  of  the  platoon.  As 
•foon  as  the  required  degree  of  wheel  is  performed,  the  com- 
mander of  the  platoon  gives  the  word  Halt- — D-refs,  and  in- 
ftantly  fquares  it  from  that  flank  on  which  he  himfelf  is  to 
take  pod. 

XV.  Oblique  Marching.  The  inftrudfor  of  the  drill  will 
have  the  oblique  march  frequently  pradlifed  in  platoon,  in 
fubdivifions,  and  in  file.  He  will  fee,  when  in  divifions,  that 
the  rear  ranks  lock  well  up,  and  cover  exadily  ; when  in  file, 
that  the  exadt  didances  are  preferved  between  the  files  ; and 
in  both  cafes,  that  the  platoon,  during  its  march,  continues 
parallel  to  the  pofition  from  which  it  commenced  obliquing. 

XVI.  Increafing  and  diminijhing  the  Front  of  an  Open  Co- 
lumn, ‘when  halted,  i.  Increafing.  The  company  danding 
in  open  column  of  fubdivifions  (fuppofe  the  right  in  front) 
receives  from  the  inflrudlor  of  the  drill  the  caution  to  form 
platoon.  The  commander  of  the  platoon  inffantly  orders 
Rear  Subdivi/ion , to  the  Left  oblique — Quick  March.  When 
it  has  obhqut  d,  fo  as  to  open  its  right  flank,  i . e.  when  its 
right  flank  has  room  to  march  pad  the  left  flank  of  the  di- 
■Tili on  that  was  in  its  front  he  gives  the  word  Forward ; 


and  on  its  arriving  in  a line  with  the  fird  divilion, " he -orders 
Halt — Drefs,  and  takes  pod  on  the  left,  the  pivot  flank  of 
the  platoon.  2.  Diminifhing,  On  the  cautionary  command, 
from  the  inflrudlor  of  the  drill,  to  form  Subdivi/ions,  the 
commander  of  the  platoon  orders,  Left  Subdivifon — to 
the  Right  Face ; and  indantly  cn  facing,  the  three  leading 
files  diiengage  to  the  rear,  the  ferjeant  coverer  running 
round  to  head  them.  On  the  word  Quick  March,  the  fer- 
jeant conducts  the  fubdivifion  in  file  to  its  proper  didance, 
tn  the  rear  of  the  fird  fubdivifion.  The  commander  of  the 
platoon,  having  moved  to  the  left  flank  of  the  leading  divi- 
fion,  as  foon  as  he  fees  the  rear  file  of  the  fecond  in  a line 
with  his  own  perfon,  gives  the  word  Halt — Front  and  Left 
— Drefs.  The  ferjeant  coverer  at  the  fame  time  move3 
brifkiv  to  his  pod  on  the  left  flank  of  the  rear  fubdivifion, 
and  fquares  it.  It  is  to  be  obferved  as  a general  rule,  in 
diminifhing  the  front  of  a column  by  the  doubling  of  fub- 
divifions or  fedlions,  whether  the  column  be  halted  or  in 
motion,  that  the  fubdivifion  or  fedtion  on  the  reverfe  flank 
is  the  one  behind  which  the  other  fubdivifions  or  fedlions 
double.  Thus,  when  the  right  is  in  front,  the  doubling 
will  be  in  rear  of  the  right  divifion,  and  vice  verfd  when 
the  left  is  in  front;  by  which  means  the  column  is  at  all 
times  in  a fit  nation  to  form  line  to  the  flank,  with  its  di- 
vifions in  their  natural  order,  by  limply  wheeling  upon  the 
pivot  flanks.  In  increafing  the  front  of  a column,  the  rear 
fubdivifions  or  fedlions  oblique  to  the  hand  the  pivot  flank 
is  on  ; lo  that  when  the  right  is  in  front,  the  obliquing  will 
be  to  the  left ; and  the  reverfe  when  the  left  is  in  front. 

XVII.  Increafing  and  diminifhing  the  Front  of  an  open 
Column  on  the  March,  i.  Increafing  : The  platoon  march- 
ing at  the  ordinary  time  in  open  column  of  fubdivifions  (fup- 
pofe the  right  in  front),  receives  from  the  inflrudlor  of  t he 
drill  the  cautionary  command  Form  Platoon.  The  com- 
mander of  the  platoon  indantly  gives  the  woids  Left  ob- 
lique— Quick  March  ; on  which  the  rear  fubdivifion  obhque 
to  the  left,  and  as  foon  as  its  right  flank  is  open,  receives 
the  word  Forward.  When  it  gets  up  to  the  fird  fubdivi- 
fion,  which  has  continued  to  march  with  the  utmod  ileadi- 
nefs  at  the  ordinary  price,  the  commander  of  the  platoon 
gives  the  word  Halt — March,  and  takes  pod  on  the  pivot 
flank.  2- Diminiihing  : When  the  indrudlor  of  the  drill  gives 
the  caution  to  form  fubdivifions,  the  commander  of  the  pla- 
toon immediately  orders , Left  Subdivifon,  Mark  Lime.  This 
it  does  till  the  right  one,  w'hich  continues  its  march  fteadily 
at  the  ordinary  pace,  has  cleared  its  flank.  He  then  orders 
the  left  fubdivifion,  Quick  oblique-,  and  when  he  perceives 
that  it  has  doubled  properly  behind  the  right  one,  lie  gives 
the  w'ord  Forward,  on  which  it  takes  up  the  ordinary 
march,  and  follows  at  its  due  didance.  The  fame  direc- 
tions that  apply  to  increafing  or  diminifhing  by  fubdivifions, 
apply  equally  by  fedlions,-  which  individually  repeat  the 
fame  operations.  The  words  for  the  fubdivifions  or  fiftims 
increafing  or  diminiihing  the  front  of  a column,  are  given 
by  the  commander  of  a company,  and  not  repeated  by 
tbofe  of  its  divifions.  Increafing  and  reducing  the  front 
of  a column  is  an  operation  that  will  frequently  occur  in 
the  march  of  large  bodies  ; and  it  is  of  the  utmod  import- 
ance that  it  be  performed  with  exaflnefs.  The  indrudlor 
of  the  drill  mud  therefore  be  particularly  attentive,  that 
the  tranfition  from  one  fituation  to  the  other  be  made  as 
quick  as  pofiible  ; that  the  leading  divifion  centimes  its 
march  at  the  regular  time  and  length  of  pace  ; and  that  the 
exadt  didances  between  the  divifions  be  accurately  preferved. 
During  the  operation,  the  ranks  mud  be  well  clofed,  arms 
carried,  and  the  greated  attention  required  from  each  indivi- 
dual. 
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XVIII.  The  Platoon  in  open  Column  of  Subdivifons  to 
pafs  a Jhort  Defile  by  breaking  off  Files.  We  fuppofe  the  pla- 
toon in  open  column  of  fubdivifions,  with  the  right  in  front, 
marching  in  ordinary  time.  When  the  leading  divifion  is 
arrived  within  a few  paces  of  the  defile,  it  receives  from 
the  inftrudor  of  the  drill  an  order  to  break  off  a certain 
number  of  the  files  (fuppofe  three)  ; the  commander  of  the 
leading  divifion  inftantlv  gives  the  words,  Three  Piles  on 
the  Left , Right  turn.  The  named  files  immediately  turn  to 
their  right,  and  wheel  out  in  rear  of  the  three  adjoining 
files.  The  commander  of  the  fubdivifion  himfelf  rlofes 
into  the  flank  of  the  part  formed.  When  the  fecond  fub- 
divifion comes  to  the  fpot  where  the  firfl  divifion  contract- 
ed its  front,  it  will  receive  the  lame  words  of  command 
from  its  own  leader,  and  will  proceed  in  like  manner. 
Should  it  be  required  to  diminilh  the  front  of  the  coiumn 
one  or  two  files  more,  the  commander  of  the  leading  di- 
vifion wall,  as  before,  order  the  delired  number  of  hies  to 
turn  ; on  which  thofe  already  in  the  rear  will  incline  to 
their  right,  fo  as  to  cover  the  files  now  ordered  to  break 
off,  and  which  are  wheeling  out  in  the  manner  already  pre- 
ferred. In  this  movement,  the  files  in  the  rear  of  the 
fubdivifions  mult  lock  well  up,  fo  as  not  to  impede  the 
march  of  the  fucceeding  divifion.  As  the  defile  widens, 
or  the  inftrudor  of  the  drill  fhall  direct,  the  commander 
of  the  leading  fubdivifion  will  order  files  to  move  up  to 
the  front,  by  giving  the  word  One,  two,  or  three  Files  to 
the  Front-,  on  which  the  named  files  turn  to  thtir  front, 
the  left,  and  lengthening  their  pace,  march  up,  file  by 
file,  to  the  front  of  their  fubdivifion,  and  immediately  re- 
fume the  ordinary  pace.  Thofe  files  which  are  to  conti- 
nue in  the  rear,  will  oblique  to  the  left,  lengthening  alfo 
their  flep,  till  they  cover,  and  are  cloi'td  up  to  the  three 
files  on  the  left  flank  of  their  fubdivifion. 

XIX.  Marching  in  quick  Time.  The  platoon  mult  fre- 
quently be  praCtifed  to  march  in  quick  time,  particularly  in 
file,  until  the  men  have  acquired  the  utinolt  precifion  in  this 
movement,  which  is  effentiai  in  ail  deployments  from  clofe 
column.  The  platoon  will  alfo  occafionally  be  marched  in 
front  at  the  fame  flep,  as  it  may  be  fometimes  required  from 
fmall  bodies. 

XX.  Forming  to  the  Front  from  File.  The  platoon,  when 
marching  in  file,  may  form  to  its  front,  either  in  fedions, 
•fubdivifions,  or  in  platoon.  The  right  flank  being  fup- 
poled  to  lead,  on  the  word  hall  front,  the  platoon  inflantly 
halts,  and  faces  to  its  left.  The  word  is  then  given,  by  fec- 
tions,  fub-dmjlons,  os  platoon,  on  your  left  backwards  wheel ; 
and  at  the  word  march , the  wheel  ordered  is  performed  in 
the  manner  already  direded  in  fed.  viii.  But  in  fituations 
where  it  may  have  been  neceffary  to  order  an  extenfion  of 
files  (fuch  as  will  fometimes  occur  in  marching  through  the 
ftreets  of  a town),  a body  thus  moving,  in  order  to  avoid 
incorred  diflances  between  the  div-ifions,  may  form  to  the 
front  in  the  following  manner,  either  by  platoon,  fub-divi- 
fions,  or  fedions.  On  the  word  to  the  front  form  platoon, 
the  front  rank  man  of  the  leading  file  halts  alone,  and  is  in- 
.ftantiy  covered  by  his  centre  and  rear  rank  men.  Every 
other  file  of  the  platoon  makes  a half  face  to  the  left,  and 
fuccefiively  moving  up,  dreffes  on  the  right  file.  When 
the  commander  of  the  platoon  fees  it  is  properly  dreffed,  he 
gives  the  word  eyes  left,  and  places  himfelf  on  the  pivot 
flank.  Should  the  order  have  been,  to  the  front  form  fedions 
o r fub-di-vifions , the  leading  fub-divifion  or  fectiou  wifi  pro- 
ceed in  the  manner  already  detailed  for  the  platoon.  The 
fucceeding  fub-divifions  or  fedions  will  each  continue  mov- 
ing on,  until  its  front  file  arrives  at  the  proper  forming  dif- 
tance  from  the  divifion  in  its  front,  when  it  will  receive  from 
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its  commander  the  word  to  the  front  form,  and  will  inflantly 
form  up  by  files  in  the  manner  already  described. 

XXL  Forming  from  File  to  either  Flank.  The  platoon 
marching  in  file,  fuppofe  from  the  right,  has  only  to  halt 
and  front  to  be  formed  to  the  left  flank.  To  form  to  the 
right,  it  will  receive  the  word  to  the  right  form.  The  front 
rank  man  of  the  leading  file  inflantly  turns  to  his  right,  and 
halts  ; iii3  centre  and  rear  rank  men  move  round  and  cover 
him.  AH  tne  other  files  of  the  platoon  make  a half  turn  to 
tiieir  left,  and  move  round  fuccefiively  in  a line  with  the 
right  nand  file  ; the  centre  and  rear  rank  men  of  each  file 
keeping  ciofed  well  up  to  their  file  leaders. 

_ -wA  J-.  To  form  to  either  Flank  from  open  Column  of  Sub- 
divifions  or  Sedions.  The  platoon  marching  in  the  ordinary 
time  in  open  column  of  fub-divifions  or  fedions,-  to  form  to 
its  left  receives  the  worcis -halt,  left  wheel,  and  form,  march , Sec. 
and  proceeds  as  has  already  been  ihevvn  in  lea.  x.  To  form, 
the  platoon  to  its  right  flank,  the  inftrudor  of  the  drill 
gives  the  cautionary  word  cf  command,  to  the  right  form  pla- 
toon ; on  which  the  commanders  of  the  feveral  di.ilions  fhift 
to  the  other  flank,  and  the  commander  of  the  leading  fub- 
divifion or  fedion  inflantly  gives  the  word  to  his  divifion, 
right  wheel : and  when  it  has  wheeled  fquare,  he  orders  halt, 
right  drefs  ; goes  to  the  right  flank  of  his  divifion,  and  dreffes 
it  on  the  intended  line  of  formation.  The  commander  of 
the  other  fub-divifions  or  fedions,  on  the  leading  one  being 
ordered  to  wheel,  gives  the  word  to  the  left  oblique,  and  gra- 
dually inclines  fo  as  to  b;  able  to  march  clear  of  the  rear 
rank  of  the  divifion  forming.  This  being  effeded,  the  word 
forward  will  be  given  to  each  dtvilion,  and  they  move  on  m 
the  rear  of  the  one  formed.  When  the  fecond  fub-divifion 
or  fedion  is  arrived  at  the  left  flank  of  the  firfl,  its  com- 
mander gives  the  word  right  wheel,  then  halt,'  drefs  up ; oil' 
which  the  divifion  moves  up  into  the  line  with  the  one 
formed;  and  its  commander  inflantly  places  himfe.f  two  or 
three  files  from  the  left  of  his  firfl  divifion,  and  dreffes  his 
own  on  it  as  quickly  and  as  accurately  as  poffibje.  Thus 
each  fucceeding  fedion  fhouid  proceed,  until  the  whole  be 
formed. 

XXIII.  The  Platoon  moving  to  the  Front  to  gain  Ground 
to  a Flank,  by  a March  in  Echellon  by  Sections.  In  the  drill 
of  the  platoon,  when  the  foldier  is  completely  formed,  he 
may  be  taught,  to  march  in  echellon  by  fedions.  This  is  a 
very  ufeful  movement  for  a battalion  or  larger  body  moving 
in  line,  that  is  required  to  gain  ground  to  a flank,  and  may 
be  fubflituted  infttad  of  the  oblique  march.  It  will  be  per- 
formed in  the  following  manner  : the  platoon ' marching  to 
the  front  in  the  ordinary  time,  receives  the  word  by  fedions 
to  the  right.  The  right  hand  men  of  the  front  rank  of  each 
fedion  turning  in  a fmall  degree  to  their  right,  mark  the 
time  for  three  paces,  during’which  the  ledious  are  wheeling 
in  ordinary  time  on  their  pivot  men.  At  the  fourth  pace, 
and  at  the  word  forward,  the  whole  move  on  dired  to  the 
front  that  each  fedion  has  now  acquired,  and  the  com- 
mander of  each  iedicn  having  taken  poll  on  the  right  of  his 
divifion,  the  platoon  continues  its  march  in  echellon.  On 
the  word  form  platoon,  the  pivot  men  mark  the  time  for 
three  paces,  turning  back  in  a fmall  degree  to  the  left,  their 
original  front  ; and  tiie  fedions  inflantly  wheel  backward 
into  line.  At  the  fourth  pace,  the  whole  move  forward. 
When  the  platoon  is  in  two  ranks  only,  two  paces  inftead 
ot  three  will  be  fufficient  to  mark  time,  and  to  flep  off  at 
the  third  inflead  of  the  fourth  pace. 

XXIV.  From  three  Ranks,  forming  into  two.  The  pla- 
toon halted,  is  ordered  form  two  deep.  The  rear  rank  men 
of  the  left  fub-divifion  inflantly  flep  back  one  pace.  On 
the  word  left  face,  the  rear  rank  of  Loth  fub-divifions  face. 
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The  word  quick  march  is  then  given,  on  which  the  men  of 
the  rear  rank  of  the  left  fub-divifion  Hep  fhort,  uutil  thofe 
of  the  right  get  up  to.  them  ; they  then  move  on  with  them 
in  file.  As  their  rear  is  clearing  the  left  flank  of  the  pla- 
toon, the  commander,  who  has  drifted  to  this  flank  during 
the  movement,  gives  the  words  bait,  front,  drefs  up,  inftantly 
drefles  them  on  the  Handing  part  of  his  platoon,  and 
refumes  his  pod  on  the  right.  One  third  , or  one  more 
fub-divifion  is  thus  added  to  the  front  of  the  company, 
wh'ch  is  here  fuppofed  Handing  as  one  in  a battalion 
column. 

XXV.  From  tavo  Ranh,  forming  into  three.  The  platoon 
being  halted,  and  told  off  into  three  ledtions,  it  receives  the 
word  form  three  deep  ; on  which  the  third  fection  inffantly 
Heps  back  one  pace.  The  word  right  face  is  then  given, 
and  the  man  on  the  right  of  its  front  rank,  on  facing, 
difengages  a little  to  his  right.  On  the  word  quick  march, 
the  front  rank  men  of  the  third  feftion  Hep  off,  thofe  of  the 
other  mark  the  time,  till  they  have  paffed,  and  then  follow. 
When  the  leading  man  has  got  to  the  right  of  the  platoon, 
the  commander  gives  the  word  halt  front;  on  which,  each 
man  halts,  faces  to  his  left,  and  inffantly  covers  his  proper 
file  leader. 

In  purfuance  of  the  foregoing  inffrudlions,  and  on  the 
principles  they  contain,  every  company  of  a battalion  muff 
be  frequently  exercifcd  by  its  own  officers,  each  fuperintend- 
jng  a rank,  or  an  allotted  part  of  the  whole.  On  a fpace  of 
feventy  or  eighty  yards  fquare,  every  circumftance  can  be 
pradlifed  that  is  nectffary  to  qualify  it  for  the  operations  of 
the  battalion.  That  fpace  being  pointed  out  by  under 
officers,  or  other  marks,  as  directed  at  the  latter  end  of  the 
drill  with  arms,  the  company  will  pradlife,  both  at  open  and 
clofe  files,  without  and  with  arms. 

By  ranks,  iff,  March  in  Angle  file,  by  fuceeffive  ranks, 
along  the  four  fides  of  the  fquare;  the  fame  by  twos. 
2d,  March  and  wheel  by  ranks  of  fours;  file  off  fingly  and 
double  up,  preferving  proper  diflances,  and  not  quickening 
on  the  wheel.  3d,  March  and  wheel  by  fub-divilions  of 
ranks.  4th,  March  and  wheel  by  whole  ranks.  5th,  March 
to  front  and  to  rear,  ranks  at  ten  paces  afundcr.  6th,  March 
the  company  in  a fingle  rank  to  front  and  to  rear,  by  a 
flank  and  by  the  centre.  7th,  Oblique,  by  ranks.  8th, 
Open  and  clofe  files,  and  intervals,  by  the  fide  ftep.  9th, 
March  in  file  to  either  flank.  10th,  Rinks  fucceffively  ad- 
vance fix  or  eight  paces,  halt,  and  drefs  ; ranks  fucceffively 
fall  back  the  fame  number  of  paces,  halt  and  drefs.  nth, 
Advance  or  retire  two  or  three  flank  men,  the  ranks  drefs 
to  them.  1 2th,  Open  and  clofe  ranks. 

At  clofe  ranks  and  files.  13th,  March  and  wheel  in  all 
directions,  by  fub-divifions  and  by  company  ; fhorten  ftep, 
and  lengthen  it ; the  march  to  be  made  both  in  ordinary 
and  quick  time  ; the  wheels  to  be  made  in  wheeling  time. 
14th,  Advance  and  retire  two  or  three  flank  files,  and  drefs 
to  them.  15th,  Open  and  clofe  to  the  flank  by  the  fide 
Hep.  i6ch,  Change  front  by  the  countermarch  by  flies. 
17th,  March  in  file  to  the  flanks,  clofe.  and  without  opening 
out,  form  to  the  front,  or  to  either  flank.  1 8th,  March 
oblique.  :9th,  Sub-divifions  double  on  the  march,  and 
again  form  up  by  obliquing.  20th,  Wheel  backwards  by 
fub-divifions,  march  along  the  lme  to  prolong  it  ; form  to 
the  flank  by  wheeling  up,  or  to  the  front  by  obliquing. 
2 1 ft,  File  from  the  flank  of  company  to  the  rear,  as  in  the 
paffage  of  lines;  halt  front,  clofe  into  pivot  files,  wheel  up 
as  in  forming  line.  22d,  From  three  deep,  form  two  deep. 
23d,  From  two  deep,  form  three  deep.  24th,  Exercife 
of  the  firelock,  manual  and  platoon,  by  ranks  and  com- 
pany. 2,5th,  Firings  by  Files,  fub-divifions,  and  company. 


The  neceffiry  paufes  and  formations  betwixt  thefe  move’ 
ments  in  order  to  connedt  them,  mnft  of  courfe  be  nude' 
Tiiey  may  be  orafiifedin  whatever  iucctffion  that  fiiall  at  the 
fame  time  be  found  proper.  The  greateft  precifion  muff 
be  required  and  obferved  in  their  execution,  according  to  the 
rul-s  already  laid  down. 

Every  officer  muft  be  inftruCted  in  each  individual  cir- 
cumitance  required  of  a recru-t,  or  a lolditr  ; alfo  in  the  ex- 
ercife of  the  fword  ; and  accuftomed  to  give  words  of  com- 
mand with  that  energy  and  preciiioh  which,  is  fo  effential. 
Every  officer,  on  firft  joining  a regiment,  is  to  be  examined 
by  the  commanding  officer  ; and  if  he  is  found  imperfect  in 
the  knowledge  of  the  movements  required  from  a ioldier, 
he  muft  be  ordered  to  be  exercifed,  that  he  may' learn  their 
juft  execution.  Till  he  is  mafter  of  thole  points,  and  ca- 
pable of  inftrudfing  the  men  under  his  command,  he  is  not 
to  be  permitted  to  take  the  command  of  a platoon  in  tne 
battalion.  Squads  of  officers  muft  be  formed,  and  excr- 
ciltd  by  a field  officer.  They  muft  be  marched  in  all  direc- 
tions; to  the  front,  oblique,  and  to  the  flank.  They  muft 
be  marched  in  line,  at  platoon  diflance,  and  marched  as  in 
open  column.  They  muft  change  direction,  as  in  file,  and 
cover  anew  in  column.  In  thefe,  and  ocher  limilar  move- 
ments, the  pace  and  the  diftances  are  the  great  obje&s  to  be 
maintained.  From  the  number  of  files  in  dtvifion,  they  muft 
learn  accurately  tojudge  the  ground  neceffary  for  each,  and 
to  extend  that  knowledge  to  the  front  of  greater  bodies. 
Tney  muft  acquire  the  habit  of  readily  afeertaining,  by  the 
eve,  perpendiculars  of  march,  and  the  fquarenefs  of  the 
wheel.  An  officer  muft  not  only  know  the  poll  which  he 
fhould  occupy  in  all  changes  of  fuuation,  the  commands 
which  he  fhould  give,  and  the  general  intention  of  the  re- 
quired movement  ; but  he  fhould  be  mafter  of  the  principles 
on  which  each  is  made,  and  of  the  faults  that  may  be 
committed,  in  order  to  avoid  them  himfelf,  and  to  indlruct 
others. 

Thefe  principles  are  inthemfelves  fo  Ample,  that  moderate 
reflection,  habit,  and  attention,  will  foon  fhew  them  to  the 
eye;  and  fix  them  in  the  mind  ; and  individuals,  from  time  to 
time,  when  qualified,  muft  be  ordered  to  exercife  the  batta- 
lion, or  its  parts.  The  complete  inftrudlion  of  an  officer  en- 
larges with  his  fituation,  and  at  laft  takes  in  the  whole  circle 
of  military  fcience.  From  the  variety  of  knowledge  re- 
quired of  him,  his  exertion  muft  be  unremitting,  every  one 
Itriving  to  make  himfelf.mafter  of  his  own  part.  Befides  the 
inftruClion  peculiar  to  the  non-commiffioned  officers,  they 
(hould  be  exercifed  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  officers  are,  as 
they  are  frequently  called  on  to  replace  them.  The  neceffity 
alfo  of  order,  fteadinefs,  filence.and  of  executing  everything 
deliberately,  and  without  hurry , fhould  be  ftrongly  inculcated 
on  the  infantry  foldier. 

Formation  of  the  Company. 

The  company  is  always  to  he  lized  from  flanks  to  centre. 
It  is  formed  three  deep.  The  fi'es  lightly  touch,  when 
firelocks  are  fhouldered  and  carried,  but  without  crowd- 
ing, and  each  man  will  occupy  a fpace  of  about  twenty-two 
inches. 

Clofe  order  is  the  chief  and  primary  order,  in  which  the 
battalion  and  its  parts  at  all  times  affembie  and  form.  Open 
order  is  only  rexard-d  as  an  exception  from  it,  and  oc- 
cafionally  ufed  in  fituations  of  parade  and  (hew.  In  clofe 
order,  the  officers  are  in  the  ranks,  and  the  rear  ranks  are 
clofed  ud  witiiin  one  pace.  In  open  order,  the  officers  are 
advanced  three  paces  and  the  ranks  are  two  paces  diftant 
from  each  other.  Each  company  is  a platoon.  Each  com- 
pany forms  two  fubdiv  fions,  and  alfo  four  fetlions.  Betas 
fe&ions  fhould  never  be  lefs  than  five  files,  it  will  happen 
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where  the  companies  are  weak,  that  they  can  only,  for  the 
purpofes  of  march,  or  three  feclians. 

When  the  company  is  fingly  formed,  the  captain  is  on  the 
right,  tlitj  enfign  on  the  left,  ot  the  front  rank,  each  covered 
by  a ierjeant  in  the  rear  rank.  The  lieutenant  is  in  the 
rear,  ? Jfo  the  drummer  and  pioneers  in  a fourth  rank,  at 
three  paces  diftance.  The  left  of  the  front  rank  of  each 
fubdiviiion  is  marked  by  a corpora!.  The  right  of  the  left 
fubdivifion  may  be  marked  by  another  corporal.  When  ne- 
ceffary,  the  places  of  abfent  officers  may  b;  fupplied  by  fer- 
jeants;  thofe  of  ferjeants  by  corporals,  and  thofe  of  corporals 
by  intelligent  men.  When  the  company  is  to  join  otli  rs, 
and  the  battalion,  or  p3rt  of  it,  to.be  formed,  the  enfign 
and  his  covering  ferjeant  quit  the  flank,  and  fall  into  the 
fourth  rank  until  otherwife  placed. 

When  the  company  is  to  take  open  order  from  clofc  order, 
on  the  command  Rear  Ranks — tak  open  Order,  the  flank 
men  on  the  right  and  left  of  the  rear  ranks,  ftep  back  to 
maik  the. ground  on  which  each  rank  rcfptftivelv  is  to  halt 
and  drefs  at  open  difiance.  They  face  to  the  right,  and 
ftand  covered.  Every  other  individual  remains  ready  to 
move  at  the  word  of  com  a and  March,  the  rear  rank 
creffers  front,  a’ d the  rear  ranks  fall  fa  k one  and  two 
paces;  each  dreffing  by  the  fight  the  inft>nt  it  arrives  on  its 
ground.  The  officers  move  out  in  fro' t three  paces,  and 
divide  their  ground.  One  ferjeant  is  on  each  flank  of  the 
front  rank.  The  p;oneer  remains  behind  the  centre  of  the 
rear  rank.  The  drummer  places  himfelf  on  the  right  of 
the  right  ferjeant. 

When  the  company  is  to  take  clofe  order  from  open 
order,  at  the  word  of  command  Rear  Ranks  take  clofe  Order, 
the  officers,  ferjeants,  and  drummer,  face  to  the  right.  On 
the  word  March,  the  ranks  clofe  within  one  pace,  marching 
one  and  two  paces,  and  then  halting.  The  officers  move 
round  the  flanks  of  the  company  to  their  refpeftive  ports: 
the  ferjeants  and  drummers  fall  back,  and  each  individual 
refumes  his  place,  as  in  the  original  clofe  order.  The  above 
regards  the  company  when  Angle;  but  when  united  in  the 
battalion,  other  ports  are  allotted  to  the  drummer  and 
pioneer. 

Formation  and  Order  of  the  Battalion. 

A perffft  uniformity  in  the  formation  and  arrangement  of 
all  companies'and  battalions  is  indifpenfible  for  the  execution 
of  juft  and  combined  movements.  The  ftrength  of  the  bat- 
talion is  ten  companies;  one  grenadier,  eight  battalion,  and 
one  of  light  infantry,  confifting  moft  commonly  of  three 
officers,  three  ferjeants,  three  corporals,  two  drummers,  and 
fifty-feven  privates.  When  thefe  companies  join,  and  the 
battalion  is  formed,  there  is  to  be  no  interval  between  any 
of  them,  grenadier,  light  company,  or  other;  but  every 
part  of  the  front  of  the  battalion  fhould  be  equally  ftrong. 
Each  company  which  makes  a part  of  the  fame  line,  and  is 
to  a bt  in  it.  muff  be  formed  arid  arranged  in  the  fame  manner. 

The  companies  will  draw  up  as  follows,  from  right  .to 
left.  Grenadiers;  fii  ft  and  third  captain  ; fifth  and  ievtnth 
captain:  eighth  and  rtxth  captain;  fecond  and  fourth  cap- 
tain; light  infantry.  The  four  eldeft  captains  are  on  the 
right  oi  the  grand  divifions.  Officers  commanding  com- 
panies or  platoons  are  all  on  the  right  of  the  front  rank  of 
their  relpefiiive  companies.  The  eight  battalion  companies 
will  compofe  four  grand  divifions,  eight  companies  or 
platoons,  iixteen  fubd'vifions,  and  thirty-two  feffions,  when 
iufficiently  ftrong  to  be  fo  divided,  otherwife  twenty-tour, 
for  the  purpofes  ot  march.  The  battalion  is  alfo  divided 
into  right  and  left  wings.  When  the  battalion  is  on  a war 
e.fi  ablilhment,  each  company  is  to  be  divided  into  two 
platoons.  When  the  ten  companies  are  with  the  battalion, 


they  may  then,  for  the  purports  of  firing  or  deploying,  be 
divided  into  five  grand  divifions,  from  right  to  left.  The 
battalion  companies  will  be  numbered  from  the  right  to  the 
left,  i,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8 ; the  fubdivifions  will  be  numbered 
1,  2,  of. each;  the  feiPiions  will  be  numbered  r,  2,  3,  4,  of 
each.  The  files  of  companies  will  alfo  be  numbered  1,  2,3, 
4,  See.  The  grenadier  and  light  companies  will  be  numbered 
feparateiy  in  the  fame  manner,  and  with  the  addition  of 
thofe  diftindtions.  The  feveral  appellations  will  be  preferved, 
whether  faced  to  front  or  rear. 

The  Companies  muft  be  equalized  in  point  of  numbers,  at 
all  times  when  the  battahon  is  formed  for  field  movement; 
and  could  the  battalions  of  a line  alfo  be  equalized,  the 
greateft  advantages  wbuid  arife.  But  though  from  the 
different  ftrengths  of  the  battalions,  this  cannot  take  place, 
yet  the  firft  requifite  always  muft,  and  is  indifpenfible. 

Pi.  111. Jig.  2.  When  the  battalion  is  formed  in  clofe 
order,  ranks  are  at  the  diftance  of  one  pace,  except  the 
fourth  or  fupernumerary  rank,  which  has  three  paces.  All 
the  field  officers,  and  the  adjutant,  are  mounted.  The  com- 
manding officer  i3  the  only  officer  advanced  in  front,  for  the 
general  purpofe  of  exercife,  when  the  battalion  is  fingle;  but 
in  the  march  in  line,  and  in  the  firings,  he  is  in  the  rear  of 
the  colours.  The  lieutenant  colonel  is  behind  the  colours, 
fix  paces  from  the  rear  rank.  The  major  and  adjutant  are 
fix  paces  in  the  rear  of  the  third  and  fixth  companies.  One 
officer  is  on  the  right  of  the  front  rank  of  each  company  or 
platoon,  and  one  on  the  left  of  the  battalion.  All  thefe 
are  covered  in  the  rear  rank  by  their  refpeftive  ferjeants,  and 
the  remaining  officers  and  ferjeants  are  in  a fourth  rank  be- 
hind their  companies.  It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  there  are  no 
coverers  in  the  centre  rank  to  the  officers  or  colours. 

The  colours,  which  in  moft  regiments  are  carried  by  the 
two  youngeft  enfigns,  are  placed  between  the  fourth  andfifth. 
battalion  companies  both  in  the  front  rank,  and  each  covered 
by  a non-commiffioned  officer  or  rteady  man  in  the  rear  rank. 
One  ferjeant  is  in  the  front  rank,  bet  ween  .the  colours;  he  i3 
covered  by  a fecond  ferjeant  in  the  rear  rank,  and  he  by  a 
third  in  the  fupernumerary  rank.  The  foie  bufinefs  of  thefe 
three  ferjeants  is,  when  the  battalion  moves  in  line  to  ad- 
vance and  uireff  the  march.  The  place  of  the  flirt;  of  thofe 
ferjeants,  when  they  do  move  out,  is  preferved  by  a named 
non-commiffioned  officer,  who  moves  up  from  the  fupernu- 
merary rank  for  that  purpofe.  Of  the  officers  appointed  to 
carry  the  colours,  the  eldeft  carries  the  king’s,  the  youngeft 
the  regimental  colour.  Whenever  the  right  wing  advances 
or  retires,  the  king’s  colour  accompanies  it  on  its  flank, 
and  to  it  the  men’s  eyes  are  diredted  as  their  point  of  dreff- 
ing.  In  the  fame  manner,  the  regimental  colour  accompa- 
nies the  left  wing. 

The  fourth  rank  is  at  three  paces  diftance  when  halted,  or 
marching  in  line.  When  marching  in  column,  it  muft  clofe 
up  to  the  diftance  of  the  other  ranks.  The  effential  ufe  of 
the  fourth  rank  is  to  keep  the  others  clofed  tip  to  the  front 
during  the  attack,  and  to  prevent  any  break  beginning  in 
the  rear.  On  this  important  fervice  too  many  officers  and 
non-commiffioned  officers  cannot  be  employed.  The  pioneers 
are  affembled  behind  the  centre,  formed  two  deep,  and  nine 
paces  from  the  third  rank.  The  drummers  of  the  eight 
battalion  companies  are  affcmbled  in  two  divifions,  fix  paces 
behind  the  third  rank  of  their  fecond  and  feventh  companies. 
The  grenadier  and  light  infantry  drummers  and  filers  are 
fix  paces  behind  their  reipedtive  companies.  The  mufic  are 
three  paces  behind  the  pioneers  in  a fingle  rank,  and  at  all 
times,  as  well  as  the  drummers  and  pioneers,  are  formed  at 
loofe  files  only,  occupying  no  more  ipace  than  is  neceftary. 
The  ftaff  of  chaplain,  furgeon,  quarter- maftcr,  and  furgeon’s 
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afilflant,  are  three  paces  behind  the  mufic.  Officers  in  ge- 
neral remain  polled  with  their  proper  companies  ; but  com- 
manding officers  will  occafionally  make  fuch  changes  as  they 
may  find  neceffary.  Whenever  the  officers  move  out  of  the 
front  rank,  in  parade,  marching  in  column,  wheeling  into 
line,  or  othevwife,  their  places  are  taken  by  their  ferjeant 
coverers,  and  preferved  until  the  officers  again  refume  them. 
When  the  line  is  halted,  and  efpeciaily  during  the  firings 
when  engaged,  the  ferjeant  coverers  fall  back  into  the  fourth 
rank,  and  obferve  their  platoons. 

Pl.  III.  jig.  4.  When  the  battalion  is  to  take  open  order, 
at  the  word  of  command  Rear  Ranks  take  open  Order,  the 
flank  men  on  the  right  of  the  rear  ranks  of  each  company  ftep 
brifkly  back  to  mark  the  ground  on  which  each  rank  refpec- 
tively  is  to  halt.  They  face  to  the  right,  and  cover  as  pivots, 
being  regulated  and  dreffed  by  the  adjutant  or  ferjeant  ma- 
jor on  the  right..  Every  other  individual  remains  ready  to 
move.  At  the  word  March,  the  flank  d relies  face  to  the 
front,  and  the  whole  move  as  follows  : — The  rear  ranks  fall 
back  one  and  two  paces,  each  dreffing  by  the  right  the  inftant 
it  arrives  on  the  ground.  The  officers  in  the  front  rank, 
as  alfo  the  colours,  move  out  three  paces.  Thofe  in  the 
rear,  together  with  the  mufic,  move  through  the  inter- 
vals left  open  by  the  front  rank  officers,  and  divide  them- 
felves,  viz.  the  captains  covering  the  fecond  file  from  the 
right;  the  lieutenants  the  fecond  file  from  the  left;  and 
the  enfigns  oppofite  the  centre  of  their  refpedlive  companies. 
The  mufic  form  between  the  colours  and  the  front  rank. 
The  ferjeant  coverers  move  up  to  the  front  rank,  to  preferve 
the  intervals  left  by  the  officers.  The  pioneers  fall  back  to 
fix  paces  dillance  behind  the  centre  of  the  rear  rank.  The 
drummers  take  the  fame  dillance  behind  their  divifions.  The 
major  moves  to  the  right  of  the  line  of  officers.  The  ad- 
jutant to  the  left  of  the  front  rank.  The  ftaff  place  them- 
felves  on  the  right  of  the  front  rank  of  the  grenadiers.  The 
lieutenant  colonel  and  the  colonel  (difmounted)  advance  be  - 
fore  the  colours,  two  and  four  paces.  The  whole  being  arrived 
at  their  feveral  polls,  the  words  Halt — Drefs  are  given  to  the 
refpeftive  companies,  and  the  battalion  remains  formed  for  pa- 
rade in  the  order  in  which  it  fiiould  receive  a fuperior  officer. 
When  the  battalion  is  reviewed  fingly,  then  in  order  to  make 
more  fhow,  the  divifion  of  drummers  may  be  moved  up, 
and  formed  two  deep  on  each  flank  of  the  line.  The  pio- 
neers may  form  two  deep,  on  the  right  of  the  drummers 
of  the  right  ; and  the  ftaff  may  draw  up  on  the  right  of  the 
whole. 

When  the  battalion  is  to  refume  clofe  order,  the  words 
Rear  Ranks  take  clofe  Order  is  given.  The  lieutenant-colonel, 
officers,  colours,  ftaff,  and  mufic  face  to  the  right.  The 
drummers  and  pioneers,  if  on  the  flanks,  face  to  the  centre. 
The  fcrjeants,  if  in  the  front  rank,  face  to  the  right.  At  the 
word  March,  the  rear  ranks  clofe  within  one  pace,  moving 
up  one  and  two  paces,  and  then  halting.  The  mufic  marches 
through  the  centre  interval.  The  fcrjeants,  drummers,  pio- 
neers, & c.  refume  their  places,  each  as  in  the  original  forma- 
tion of  the  battalion  in  dole  order.  The  officers  move 
through  and  into  their  refpeftive  intervals,  and  each  in- 
dividual arrives,  and  places  himfelf  properly  at  his  poll,  in 
clofe  order. 

On  particular  occafions,  and  when  neceffary,  officers  com- 
manding platoons,  who  in  line  are  on  the  right  of  their 
platoons,  Ihift  to  the  left  tocondud  the  heads  of  files,  or  the 
pivot  flanks  of  them  divifions,  in  echeilon,  or  in  column. 
When  the  battalion  wheels  by  companies,  or  fub-divifions, 
to  either  flank  into  column,  both  colours,  and  the  file  of 
directing  ferjeants  always  wheel  to  the  proper  front,  and 
place  themfelves  behind  the  third  file  of  the  new  pivot. 
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There  is  no  feparate  colour  referve,  the  pioneers,  mufic,  Sic. 
fufficiently  llrengthen  the  centre  ; but  in  the  firings,  the 
two  files  on  each  fide  of  the  colours  may  be  ordered  to  re- 
ferve their  fire. 

The  cnnftant  order  of  the  light  company",  when  formed  in 
line,  and  united  with  the  battalion,  is  at  the  fame  clofe  files 
as  the  battalion.  Their  extended  order  is  an  occafional  ex- 
ception. When  the  light  company  is  detached,  and  the 
grenadier  company  remains,  it  will  be  undivided  on  one  flank 
of  its  battalion, •whenever  there  are  feveral  battalions  in  line  ; 
but  when  the  battalion  is  Angle,  it  is  permitted  to  be  occa- 
fionally divided  on  each  flank.  When  the  grenadier  or  light 
companies  are  detached,  and  make  no  part  of  the  line,  they 
may  be  formed  two  deep,  if  it  is  found  proper. 

With  a very  few  obvious  alterations,  thefe  general  rules 
take  place  when  a company  or  battalion  is  permitted  or 
ordered  to  form  in  two  ranks  only  ; and  which,  on  the  low 
eftabliflunent  of  our  battalions,  may  often  be  done  for  the 
purpofes  of  exercife  or  movement  on  a mere  confiderable 
front.  It  is  alfo  evident  that  they  generally  apply,  whether^ 
the  companies  are  ftrong  or  weak,  and  whether  a greater  or 
leffer  number  of  them  compofe  the  battalion. 

We  (hail  now  proceed  to  give  an  abllraft  of  the  mod  effen- 
tial  general  attentions  required  in  the  movements  of  the 
battalion,  and  which  maybe  found  more  fully  detailed  in  the 
rules  and  regulations  for  the  battalion  and  the  line,  as  pub- 
lilhed  by  hismajefty’s  command. 

i.  Attentions  of  the  Soldier. 

Quick  time  is  in  general  confined  to  wheelings  and  filings. 
The  other  movements  of  the  platoon  or  battalion  are  made 
in  ordinary  time.  It  is  feidom  that  they  will,  or  ought  to  be, 
required  at  quick  time.  All  wheelings,  forward  or  back- 
ward, are  made  quick.  Eyes  are  turned  to  the  wheeling 
flank,  at  the  word  March , and  not  before.  The  wheeling 
flank  man  fteps  out  firm  at  a pace  of  thirty-three  inches,  till 
he  receives  the  word  Halt.  It  is  the  bufinefs  of  the  reft  of 
the  rank  to  keep  up  to  him.  Eyes  remain  in  all  cafes  to 
the  wheeling  hand,  till  a new  order  is  given  by  the  com- 
manding officer.  All  filings  are  made  quick,  clofe,  and  at 
the  lock  ftep.  Files  are  at  no  time  to  open  out,  on  occafions 
of  exercife,  parade,  or  manoeuvre  ; but  they  will  often  be 
fo  permitted  and  ordered,  when  marching  in  the  ftreets  ; or 
in  common  route  marching,  when  the  march  by  divifions 
cannot  fo  conveniently  take  place.  All  facings  mull  be  ac- 
curately made  on  the  left  heel.  Pivot  men  mull  cover  care- 
fully and  exadlly.  In  wheeling  backward,  the  Handing  man 
faces  the  oppofite  way  to  that  he  does  in  wheeling  forward. 
Pivots,  whether  in  wheeling  into  column,  or  in  wheeling 
into  battalion,  when  once  polled  are  to  remain  immoveable 
and  do  not  alter  their  pofition  in  confequence  of  platoon 
dreffing,  nor  on  any  account,  but  by  order  of  the  command- 
ing officer  of  the  battalion,  when  he  finds,  it  neceffary  to  re- 
quire a more  correct  dreffing  from  the  whole. 

The  great  obfervance  of  the  foldier  in  the  ranks,  and 
underarms,  is  the  fquarenefs  of  the  Ihoulders  and  body,  the 
head  to  the  front,  and  eyes  only  glanced  to  the  point  of 
dreffing.  When  the  battalion  is  halted,  and  a more  accurate 
dreffing  is  ordered,  the  head  may  be  a little  turned  during 
that  operation  only,  and  each  man  Ihouldjuft  diftinguifh  the 
lower  part  of.the  face  of  the  fecond  man  from  him  . Whether 
in  movement,  or  halted,  each  man  is  juft  to  touch,  without 
crowding,  his  neighbour’s  arm,  towards  which  he  dreffes,  to 
depend  on  that  chiefly  for  his  line,  and  at  no  time  to  feparate 
from  him.  At  the  word  March , the  (lamp  of  the  foot  is  not 
to  be  made,  but  the  firft  ftep  is  to  be  taken  as  firm  and 
long  as  any  other,  and  the  body  of  each  man,  if  in  his 
true  pofition  under  arms,  is  prepared  for  it  by  an  inclination 
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forward.  On  the  perfect  execution  of  this  depends  much  of 
the  accuracy  of  march.  On  the  word  March , the  firft  ftep 
in  all  fituations  is  taken  with  the  left  foot.  When  the  com- 
manding officer  of  the  battalion  gives  that  word,  the  whole 
ftep  off  together,  whether  in  line  or  in  column.  When  he 
gives  the  word  Halt,  the  whole  halt  at  that  inftant.  At 
the  word  March , eyes  are  directed  to  the  pivot  flank,  if  in 
column  ; or  to  the  head  of  the  file,  if  filing  ; to  the  colours, 
if  marching  in  battalion  ; and  in  general  to  that  point  by 
which  they  are  conduced.  At  the  word  Halt,  the  foot  in 
the  air  finifhes  its  ftep,  and  the  other  is  brought  up  to  it. 
Eyes  remain  direfted  to  the  pivot  flank  if  marching  in  co- 
lumn ; to  the  colours,  if  in  line  ; or  to  the  wheeling  flank, 
if  wheeling  ; and  in  general  to  the  point  to  which  they  were 
turned  when  in  movement,  until  a new  order  commands  a 
new  drdfing.  Whenever  the  word  Drcfs  is  given  by  platoon 
officers  to  their  platoons,  eyes  are  turned  to  the  pivot  where 
the  officer  is,  and  from  whence  he  corredls  them  upon  a di- 
ftant  objedf.  In  marching  in  line,  each  man  mull  preferve 
his  body  perfcdlly  fquare,  and  juft  feel  the  touch  of  his 
neighbour,  who  is  nearer  than  himfelf  to  the  diredting  point. 
The  rear  ranks  are  to  be  well  locked  up,  particularly  when 
firing.  In  marching  in  battalion,  or  when  halted,  rear 
ranks  will  be  locked  up  ; but  in  marching  in  column,  they 
may  in  general  be  at  one  pace  diftance.  The  fteps  are  to 
be  taken  firm,  and  marked. 

All  alterations  in  carrying,  fupporting  arms,  See.  are  done 
by  the  whole  battalion  at  once,  whether  in  line  or  column, 
and  not  by  the  divifions  of  it  feparately.  The  commanding 
officer  gives  the  word,  and  not  the  platoon  officers;  and  no 
fuch  change  is  at  any  time  made,  but  in  confequence  of  his 
command.  The  men  therefore,  in  all  cafes,  wheel,  halt, 
march,  drefs,  &c.  with  their  arms  carried,  fupported,  trailed, 
or  ffjped,  according  as  the  laft-given  command  diredDd 
them.  The  fame  is  to  be  obferved  whenever  the  battalion, 
moving  in  line  or  in  column,  changes  its  time  of  march. 

In  column,  when  the  right  of  the  battalion  is  in  front, 
the  left  is  the  pivot  flank  ; and  when  the  left  is  in  front,  the 
right  is  the  pivot.  In  marching  in  column,  the  pivot  flks 
of  men  next  to  the  officers  muft  have  great  attention  in  co- 
vering, when  the  movement  is  made  in  a ftraight  line,  as 
they  are  points  on  which  the  formation  is  made  ; and  there- 
fore for  that  purpofe,  they  muft  remain  clofe  to  their  pivot 
officers,  who  in  that  fituation  cover  and  give  diftance. 

Supported  arms  (hon'd  only  be  allowed  when  halted  in  line, 
or  when  moving  in  column.  But  the  march  in  line,  and  in 
general  all  wheelings  up  into  line,  and  all  formings  of  the 
line  or  dreffing  it,  fhould  be  made  with  carried  arms,  as  the 
only  fituation  which  preferves  the  true  diftance  of  files,  or 
can  give  an  accurate  line. 

II.  Covering  Platoon  Serjeants. 

The  covering  fer'ieant  accompanies  and  affifts  the  platoon 
officer  in  all  his  movements,  and  preferves  his  place  in  line, 
or  on  the  pivot  flank  in  column,  whenever  the  officer’s  duty 
requires  him  occafionally  to  quit  it.  In  battalion,  he  covers 
in  the  rear  rank.  At  open  order  he  moves  into  the  officer’s 
place  in  the  front  rank.  At  clofe  order,  he  leaves  it  for 
the  officer  to  take  it.  In  the  march  in  echellon,  he  is  on 
the  outward  flank  of  the  fror.t  rank.  When  the  battalion 
breaks  into  column  to  the  right  or  left,  the  ferjeant  falls 
back  two  paces ; and  when  the  wheel  is  finifhed,  lie  covers 
his  officer  on  the  pivot  flank.  When  the  column  marches, 
if  the  officer  is  in  front  of  the  platoon,  the  ferjeant  is  on 
the  pivot  of  the  front  rank,  and  is  anfwerable  for  the  pla- 
toon diftance;  if  the  officer  remains  on  the  pivot  flank,  the 
ferjeant  then  falls  behind  the  rear  rank,  and  covers  the  fe- 
cond  file  from  the  pivot.  When  from  column  the  right  in 
front  platoons  wheel  up  to  the  left  into  line,  the  ferjeant  at  the 


word  Wheel,  goes  to  the  right  of  the  front  rank  of  the 
platoon,  and  wheels  up  with  it,  thereby  preferving  the  offi- 
cer’s place.  If  the  wheel  is  to  the  right,  the  ferjeant  is  be- 
hind the  right  file,  ready  to  move  up  to  the  officei’s  place 
at  the  conclufion  of  the  wheel.  On  all  occafions,  when 
any  platoon,  which  is  then  feparated,  joins  in  line  to  one  on 
its  right  ; at  that  inftant  muft  the  covering  ferjeant  be  on 
its  right,  to  preferve  the  place  of  his  officer,  who  may  be 
employed  in  dreffing  his  platoon. 

When  the  platoons  wheel  either  into  line  or  into  column, 
the  ferjeant  of  the  leading  platoon  runs  out,  and  marks 
the  point  in  the  line  of  pivots  where  its  flank  is  to  halt. 
When  platoons  countermarch  in  column,  the  ferjeant 
moves  into  the  officer’s  place  on  his  quitting  it  to  lead  in 
file,  faces  to  the  right  about,  ftands  fait,  and  becomes  the 
pivot  point  for  the  front  rank  leader  to  clofe  to  after  the 
countermarch  is  finifhed,  and  its  place  is  occupied  by  the 
officer  after  dreffing  his  divifion.  When  the  platoons  from 
columns  file,  in  order  to  take  a new  line  either  to  the  front 
or  rear;  the  ferjeant  of  each  fucceffively,  as  it  arrives  within 
thirty  yards  of  that  line,  and  no  foouer,  runs  out,  takes  di- 
ftance, places  himfelf  upon  it,  and  remains  as  a point  to 
which  his  officer  is  to  bring  and  clofe  in  the  pivot  flank  man 
of  his  platoon,  and  as  a point  which  the  officer  himfelf  is 
afterwards  to  occupy.  Whenever  the  battalion  halts  to  fire, 
the  fe'rjeants  fall  back,  and  in  concert  with  the  fupernume- 
rary  rank,  keep  the  rear  ranks  well  locked  up  and  attentive 
to  their  duty.  When  the  battalion  again  moves,  ftrjeants 
refume  their  places.  When  the  battalion  is  in  column  of 
fubdivifions,  if  the  officer  is  ordered  to  march  in  front  cf  his 
platoon,  the  ferjeant  is  cn  the  pivot  of  the  leading  fubdiviiion. 
If  the  officer  is  on  the  flank  of  his  leading  fubdivifion,  the 
ferjeant  takes  the  flank  of  the  fecond.  In  column  of  fec- 
tions,  the  ferjeant  alfo  takes  the  flank  of  the  fecond  fedhion. 
In  clofe  column,  the  ferjeant  is  on  the  flank  ot  the  rear 
rank,  behind  the  officer  ; and  in  forming  line  after  the  Halt, 
Front , of  the  platoon,  lie  remains  on  its  outward  flank,  and 
marches  up  with  it. 

The  pioneers,  in  column  of  march,  are  in  front  ; in  line, 
they  are  formed  two  deep  behind  the  centre,  and  nine  paces 
from  the  rear  rank.  Drummers,  in  column  of  march  or 
clofe  column,  are  with  their  companies,  and  on  the  flank 
not  the  pivot  one.  In  line,  the  grenadier  and  light  drum- 
mers are  fix  paces  behind  the  rear  rank  of  their  companies. 
The  battalion  drummers  are  in  two  divifions,  and  formed 
fix  paces  behind  the  third  and  feventh  companies.  In  pa- 
rade, at  open  order,  the  drummers  preferve  their  fix  paces 
from  the  rear  rank.  Whenever  the  platoon  is  cautioned  to 
wheel  forward  or  backward  any  named  number  of  paces, 
the  ferjeant  immediately  pofts  himfelf  before  or  behind  the 
eighth  file  from  the  {landing  flank,  and  takes  the  ordered 
number  of  paces  ; when  his  platoon  has  conformed,  he 
places  himfelf  on  its  outward  flank.  The  mufic,  in  open 
or  clofe  column,  are  on  the  flank  which  is  not  the  pivot 
one ; in  line,  they  are  in  a Angle  line  behind  the  centre, 
twelve  paces  from  the  rear  rank.  On  parade,  at  open  order, 
they  are  between  the  colours  and  the  front  rank.  Drum- 
mers, mufic,  pioneers,  &c.  v/ill  take  care  not  to  impede 
the  flank  movements  of  the  clofe  column,  nor  its  forma- 
tion into  line,  but  will  get  into  the  rear  of  their  refpeclive 
battalions,  as  foon  as  they  are  difengaged  from  each 
other. 

III.  Attentions  in  Platoon  Officers. 

When  the  battalion  is  formed  in  line,  company  or  platoon 
officers  are  all  on  the  right  of  their  platoons.  In  column, 
they  are  on  the  pivot  flank,  unlefs  particularly  ordered  into 
the  front  of  each  platoon,  if  a march  for  any  confiderable 
diftance  is  to  be  made.  When  on  the  pivot  flanks,  they 
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are  anfwerable  in  their  own  perfons  for  distances  and  cover- 
ing. ’When  in  front,  their  ferjeants,  under  their  direction, 
preferve  the  ordered  diftance. 

In  wheeling  from  line  to  column,  each  moves  out,  and 
places  himfelf  one  pace  before  the  centre  of  his  platoon. 
Each  turns  towards  his  men  during  the  wheel,  and  inclines 
to  his  pivot  flank.  Each  gives  his  word,  Halt — Drefs, 
when  his  wheeling  man  has  juft  completed  his  degree  of 
wheel.  Each  fquares  his  platoon,  but  without  moving  what 
was  the  {landing  flank.  Each  then  places  himfelf  on  the 
proper  pivot  flank.  After  the  wheel  into  column  is  com- 
pleated,  no  one  is  to  caufe  his  platoon  to  drift,  by  way  of 
covering  on  the  pivot  flank,  unlels  fo  ordered  by  the  com- 
manding officer,  or  that  in  the  courfe  of  marching  a ftraight 
line  is  gradually  taken  up.  In  wheeling  from  column  into 
line,  the  officer  places  himfelf  one  pace  before  the  centre  of 
his  platoon,  turns  towards  his  men  during  the  wheel  (in- 
clining towards  the  pivot  of  his  preceding  platoon),  and 
gives  the  word  Halt — Drefs , when  his  wheeling  man,  on 
whom  his  eye  is  fixed,  is  juft  arrived  at  the  next  {landing 
pivot  man.  He  then,  from  that  pivot  man  correcting  the 
interior  of  his  platoon  upon  his  own  pivot  man,  takes  his 
place,  and  remains  fteady  on  the  right  of  his  platoon. 

If  the  column  is  in  movement,  and  platoons  are  fuccef- 
fively  to  wheel  into  a new  diredlion,  each  officer,  to  what- 
ever hand  he  is  to  wheel,  gives  the  word  from  the  point  he 
is  then  placed  at,  whether  in  front  cr  on  the  flank.  If  on 
the  wheeling  flank,  he  conducts  it  ; if  on  the  Handing  flank, 
he  fteps  aut  two  or  three  paces,  the  better  to  fee  that  his 
platoon  wheels  quick,  with  a proper  ftep,  and  that  he 
may  time  his  word  Halt.  This  done  he  is  to  fall  back  to 
his  place  on  the  pivot  flunk,  no  longer  to  look  to  his 
platoon,  but  having  his  eye  fixed  on  the  officer  of  the  pre- 
ceding platoon,  he  is  to  give  bis  word  March  at  the  infiant 
that  officer  is  taking  the  laft  ftep  which  eftablifhes  the 
proper  diftance  between  the  platoons.  When  an  officer 
is  marching  on  the  pivot  flank,  he  is  to  be  anfwerable  for 
d fiance  and  covering.  Thefe  circumftances  alone  muft 
folely  engage  his  attention  : he  can  only  occafionally  give 
a glance  of  his  eye  towards  his  platoon,  which  muft  drefs 
to  him  of  courfe,  and  without  any  particular  direction. 
When  platoons  in  column  are  each  to  countermarch  on  its 
own  ground,  the  officer,  when  his  platoon  faces,  goes  to 
that  flank  which  is  to  become  the  pivot  flank,  condnCts  his 
platoon  in  file,  and  clofes  its  leader  to  the  ferjeant,  who  has 
remained  to  mark  the  pivot.  Halts , Fronts,  and  dreffes  it 
fquare.  He  then  places  himfelf  where  the  ferjeant  flood. 

When  the  battalion  marches  in  line,  officers  then  become 
individuals,  equally  attentive  as  the  foldier  ; nor  can  officers 
then  be  attentive  to  any  tiling  but  to  the  correClnefs  of  their 
own  perfonal  inarch.  Every  operation  then  depends  on  the 
word  from  the  commanding  officer,  who  moves,  halts,  and 
dreffes  the  battalions.  Whenever  the  battalion  is  in  line, 
officers  give  no  commands  except  in  firings. 

When  the  platoons  of  a column  file  feparately  to  a flank, 
the  officer  conduCts  the  head  ; and  when  he  arrives  within 
thirty  paces  of  the  new  pofition  is  which  he  is  to  form,  he 
detaches  his  ferjeant  to  mark  the  point  at  which  he  is  to 
piace  his  pivot  front  rank  man,  either  in  filing  to  front  or 
rear.  The  officer  flops  at  that  ferjeant,  and  halts,  fronts, 
and  dreffes  his  platoon  clofe  to  the  ferjeant.  He  then  him- 
felf, after  correcting  his  platoon,  replaces  the  ferjeant,  who 
falls  back  to  the  rear  rank.  In  filing,  diftances  anddreffing 
are  taken  from  that  hand  to  which,  by  a face  of  the  pla- 
toons, the  whole  would  fland  fronted  in  column,  and  the 
line  breaks  into  column  towards  the  directing  point.  The 
leaders  of  the  third,  fourth,  &c.  platoons  from  the  directing 


flank  are  never  to  overpafs  the  ftraight  line  which  joins  tire 
heads  of  the  firll  and  fecond,  but  are,  if  any  thing,  to  be 
bthind  it,  till  they  arrive  and  halt  exactly  in  the  new  line. 
In  movements  to  the  rear,  ciiftances  and  dreffing  are  always 
taken  from  the  fame  point  to  which  they  would  be  made, 
if  the  movement  v/as  to  the  front;  that  is,  from  the  left  in 
going  to  the  rear,  if  it  fliould  be  from  the  right  in  going  to 
the  front. 

On  the  leading  platoon  officer  of  the  column  much  of 
the  precifion  of  march  depends.  He  muft  lead  at  an  equal, 
fteady  pace,  and  on  two  objetls  either  given  to  him,  or 
which  he  himfelf  takes  up  on  every  alteration  of  pofition. 
This  demands  his  utmoft  attention  ; nor  muft  he  allow  it 
to  be  diverted  by  looking  at  his  platoon,  the  care  of  whole 
regularity  depends  on  the  other  officers  and  non-commiffon- 
cd  officers  belonging  to  it.  The  fecor.d  platoon  officer 
muft  alfo  be  fhewn,  and  know,  the  points  on  which  the  firft 
leads.  He  is  always  to  keep  that  firft  officer  and  thofe  points 
in  a line  ; and  thofe  two  officers,  together  with  the  placed 
mounted  officers,  thus  become  a direction  for  the  other  pivot 
officers  to  cover.  In  marching  in  open  column,  the  cover- 
ing ferjeants  are  placed  behind  the  fecond  fiie  from  the  pivot 
officers,  that  the  officers  may  the  more  correCtly  fee  and 
cover  each  other  in  column.  In  the  column  of  march, 
after  the  word  Halt  is  given,  no  one  is  to  move,  and  pivots 
particularly  muft  remain  where  they  are  then  placed.  In 
this  fituation,  when  ordered  to  form,  each  platoon  wheels 
up  to  its  adjoining  pivot  ; the  whole  will  then  perhaps,  as 
in  the  cafe  of  marching  upon  a road,  along  the  different 
turnings  of  a height,  See.  &c.  be  on  a winding  line,  and  muft 
not  attempt  to  get  into  a ftraight  line,  unlefs  fo  ordered  by 
the  commanding  officer  to  anfwer  fome  particular  objeCt. 
When  the  platoon  wheels  lackivards  from  line  into  column* 
the  fituation  and  bufinefs  of  the  officer  are  the  fame  as  when 
wheeling  forwards  ; and  he  halts  and  dreffes  from  his  pivot 
flank,  which  he  gains  during  the  wheel. 

In  clofe  column,  divifion  officers  are  on  the  pivot  flanks 
In  forming  line,  before  the  divifions  face,  they  are  fhifted 
to  the  leading  flank,  if  nectffary.  The  officer  of  each 
flops  in  his  own  perfon,  when  the  divifion  nearer  to  the 
forming  point  than  himfelf,  receives  the  word  Halt,  Front , 
allows  his  ferjeant  to  proceed  with  the  divifion  ; at  the  due 
infiant  gives  iiis  word  Halt,  Front , — Drefs , and  as  foon  as 
the  front  of  his  divifion  is  clear,  the  word  March,  conduc- 
ing it  into  line.  Before  the  divifion  arrives  within  three  or 
four  paces  of  its  ground,  the  officer  will  have  ftepped  out 
nimbly  to  the  flank  of  the  preceding  divifion,  and  will  be 
thus  ready  to  give  the  word  Halt — Drefs  at  the  inftant  his 
inward  flank  man  joins  the  preceding  divifion.  The  men 
drefs  by  the  formed  part  of  the  line,  and  the  officer  correfls 
them  on  the  known  diftant  point.  He  then  refumes  his 
platoon  place,  which  has  been  preferved  by  a ferjeant. 
When  the  clofe  column,  or  part  of  it,  forms  line  on  a rear 
divifion,  the  officer  of  each,  when  theone  behind  him  halts, 
fronts,  will  ftep  nimbly  round  the  rear,  and  without  imped- 
ing his  divifion,  allow  his  ferjeant  to  proceed.  From  hence 
he  can  better  judge  the  proper  moment  of  giving  his  words 
Halt,  Front,  to  his  divifion.  He  then  places  himielf  on  its 
inward  flank,  and  marches  up  when  his  front  is  clear.  The 
officer  of  one  of  the  centre  platoons  is  always  in  open  co- 
lumn, to  preferve  diftance  for  the  colour  files.  The  colours 
wheel  up  into  column,  with  the  leading  centre  platoon,  and 
place  themfelves  behind  the  third  file  of  men  from  its  pivot 
flank.  When  the  line  forms,  they  clofe  in  to  that  flank. 

When  officers  march  in  front  of  their  divifions,  they  mull 
in  their  own  perfons  keep  fo  clofe  to  the  preceding  ones,  as 
not  to  hinder  the  flank  of  their  own  divifion  from  preferv- 
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jug  its  proper  diftance.  When  the  head  of  a column  of 
march  chang  s its  d’redtion,  and  that  marching  in  an  a ign- 
ment  is  not  in  queftion,  inftead  of  making  regular  wheels 
on  fixed  points,  the  officer  who  conduits  the  leading  divi- 
fion  will  often  be  diredled  to  bring  it  gradually  round  into 
the  new  direction,  by  the  turn  of  the  outward  fhoulder, 
making  both  its  flanks  continue  moveable  ; but  each  fuc- 
ceeding  divifion,  without  the  formality  of  command  or  halt, 
does  the  lame  thing,  the  whole  attention  reding  on  each 
pivot  flank,  which  at  no  rate  muft  increafe  its  diltance,  but 
during  this  opera’ion  preferves  tKe  fame  equality  of  'ime 
and  length  of  Itep  at  w!  ich  it  was  before  moving.  On  all 
occafions  of  forming  in  line,  either  bv  wheeling  up  from 
open  column,  or  in  moving  up  from  clofe  co  irnin,  or  in 
marching  up  from  echellon,  & c.  the  conducting  officer  moves 
nimbly  to  his  pout  of  appui,  fome  paces  before  the  arrival 
of  h’s  divifion  in  the  line,  and  from  thence  gives  his  word  to 
Halt,  and  inftantly  drefles  it. 

Officers  and  f rjeants  of  the  fupernumerary  rank  are  in 
the  rear  of  their  reipeftive  companies.  When  the  battalion 
is  halted,  or  marching  in  line,  they  are  three  paces  from 
the  rear  rank.  In  open  column,  they  «re  within  one  pace 
of  the  rear-rank  In  clofe  column,  they  go  on  the  flank  of 
their  divifion  winch  is  not  the  pivot.  Their  great  attention 
durng  movements  is,  that  files  are  corrtdt,  ranks  k pt  up, 
an1  that  pe-rfeCt  order  is  preferved  among  the  foldiers : cir- 
cun  ft  uices  in  which  they  greatly  affift  the  platoon  officer, 
w:'0  having  the  more  important  objects  of  diltance  and  the 
covering  of  pivots  to  obferve,  cannot  in  fuch  fituation  be 
giving  minute  directions  to  his  platoon*  without  loling  fight 
of  his  more  material  duties.  During  the  firings,  the  luper- 
nnmerary  rank,  affifted  by  the  platoon  ferjeants,  are  to  keep 
the  rear  ranks  weil  clofed  up  to  the  front,  and  to  prevent 
any  break  beginning  in  the  rear. 

The  ftaff  (adjutant  excepted),  in  fine,  are  three  paces  be- 
hind the  mufic;  in  parade,  at  open  ranks,  they  are  on  the 
right  of  the  grenadier  front  rank.  It  is  the  particular  bu- 
finefs  of  the  adjutant  at  all  times  to  afeertain  the  direction  on 
which  the  column  is  to  move,  or  on  which  the  formation  of  the 
line  is  to  be  made.  For  this  purpofe  he  is  mounted  ; otherwife 
he  could  not  properly  difeharge  this  important  duty  ; and 
he  can  be  much  affifted  in  it  by  having  two  or  three  camp 
colour  men,  or  non  commiffi  >ned  officers,  properly  trained 
to  line  themfelves  quickly  with  any  two  given  points.  He 
is  to  take  care  that  the  point  where  the  battalion  in  column 
enters  an  alignment  is  alcertained  to  it ; when  it  is  movng 
in  that  alignment,  that  two  points  a head  of  the  column  are 
always  prepared  ; when  it  wheels  up  into  line,  that  a point 
beyond  each  flank  of  that  line  is  afeertained  ; when  the 
line  is  to  be  prolonged,  and  has  wheeled  backward  by  divi- 
fions, that  two  points  in  the  exadt  line  of  the  pivots  are 
ready  for  its  march  ; when  the  clofe  column  is  to  form  in 
line,  that  a point  to  each  flank  is  given  ; when  the  battalion 
changes  pefition,  either  by  files,  or  by  the  diagonal  march 
of  divifions,  that  there  are  points  given  on  which  the  pivots 
of  files  will  cover,  and  can  drefs  their  divifions  upon  from 
their  feveral  points  of  appui ; in  fliort,  that  upon  all  occa- 
fions,  fixed  points  of  forming,  dreffing,  and  march,  are 
given,  except  in  advancing  in  line,  where  the  afeertaining 
fuch  points  does  pot  depend  ©n  the  adjutant. 

When  the  battalion  changes  pofition,  by  the  echellon 
march,  the  named  divifion  wheels  its  eighth  file  into  the  new 
diiedfiion.  The  other  d'vifions  wheel  their  eighth  file  half 
the  number  of  paces  as  the  named  one.  The  ierjeant  is  on 
the  outward  flank,  the  officer  on  the  inward  fi  mk  of  each 
divifion.  At  the  word  March , they  move  on,  preferving 
thur  relative  diltance,  and  covering  of  pivots  front  before 


them,  and  juft  before  the  inward  flank  of  each  divifion  ar- 
rives at  the  outward  flank,  of  its  preceding  one,  which  is 
already  halted  in  line,  its  office-  places  himfelf  before  that 
flank;  and  when  his  inward  man  touches  it,  he  gives  his 
word  Halt — Drefs  up , if  the  movement  is  to  the  front,  and 
drefles  his  divifion  on  the  diltant  prepared  flank  point,  fo 
that  his  divifion  is  fteadied  before  the  arrival  of  the  next  one. 
When  the  change  is  made  to  the  rear,  the  retiring  part  faces 
about  before  the  divifion  wheels  are  made,  proceeds  as 
above,  and  each  officer  gives  the  word  Halt,  Front  Drefs — 
Back,  to  his  divifion  when  its  inward  man  touches  the  pre- 
ceding formed  one. 

IV.  Attentions  of  Commanding  Officers  of  Battalions. 

The  battalion  may  be  coniidered  with  relpedt  to  the  line, 
what  the  platoon  is  to  the  battalion. 

Commanding  and  field-officers  are  always  to  be  mounted, 
and  unlels  they  are  adtive  on  horfeback,  it  is  impoffible  for 
them  to  fee,  to  corredfi,  to  prevent  miftakes,  or  to  move 
wth  that  difpatch  which  is  neceffary  from  one  point  to  ano- 
ther. Whatever  operation  is  to  be  performed  by  the  whole 
of  the  battalion  at  once,  is  done  upon  the  word  from  the 
commanding  officer,  without  any  repetition  being  made  by 
platoon  officers.  He  puts  it  in  motion,  and  baits  it,  whe- 
ther in  line  or  in  column.  He  wheels  it  from  line  into  co- 
lumn. and  from  column  into  line.  He  orders  arms  to  be 
carried,  fupported,  & c.  He  drefles  it  from  the  centre, 
when  it  has  marched  in  line,  and  halts;  and  from  what  was  the 
leading  flank  when  it,  has  wheeled  up  from  column  into  line. 

Before  the  column  marches,  the  commanding  -officer  af- 
certains  points  to  the  leading  officer  ; and  when  he  intends 
to  change  the  direction  of  the  march,  he  gives  new  points, 
and  he  watches  over  the  juft  leading  of  the  column.  He 
takes  care  that  ail  wheeis  of  platoons  are  made  at  the  identi- 
cal point  where  the  leading  platoon  wheeled  ; that  all 
doublings  of  fubdivilions  are  made  fuccr  flively  in  the  fame 
maimer  and  at  the  fame  point  ; and  that  forming  up  to 
platoons  is  made  at  the  fpot  where  the  firft  forming  up  is 
made  ; that  in  all  diminutions  of  the  front,  the  natural  or- 
der of  the  column  is  preferved,  whether  the  right  or  left  of 
the  b ttalion  leads  ; ti  at  a column  of  half  platoons  occupies 
no  more  fpace  than  a column  of  whole  platoons,  viz.  j ult 
enough  to  wheel  up  into  battalion. 

When  the  open  column  marching  in  an  alignment  is  to 
form  in  a ftraight  line,  and  for  that  purpofe  halts  ; the  in- 
flant  that  it  dots  halt,  the  commanding  officer  from  the  head 
of  the  battalion  corredts  the  pivot  files  of  men  (which  how- 
ever ought  not  to  be  neceffary)  in  the  true  line,  and  upon  a 
rear  point.  But  if  the  march  is  making  in  a winding  di- 
rection, and  that  the  intention  is  not  to  form,  or  not  to  take 
up  a ftraight  fine,  the  platoons  remain  on  the  ground  on 
which  they  halt,  and  do  not  move  in  ar.y  fhape,  until  they 
receive  a further  order,  either  to  form  in  line,  or  firft  to 
cover,  and  then  to  form  or  continue  the  march.  The 
commanding  officer  always  condudts  the  head  of  his  batta- 
lion column  to  the  point  at  which  it  is  to  enter  a new  line, 
and  he  takes  care  in  time  to  difpatch  a mounted  officer  to 
afeertain  that  point.  When  the  platoons  wheel  up  into  line, 
he  immediately,  if  neceffary,  corredts  the  dreffing  of  the 
battalion  from  the  flank  which  ltd  when  in  column,  and 
that  generally  upon  a point  beyond  the  other  flank. 

When  adding  in  line  with  others,  the  commanding  officer 
of  each  battalion  conforms  to  the  movements  of  the  regu- 
lating one,  and  fr  m it  takes,  and  rapidly  repeats,  his  words 
of  Hah,  Wheel,  March,  &c. ; and  the  ltaft  delay  in  repeat- 
ing any  of  tcefe  wo-ds  muft  undoubtedly  diforderthe  line  in 
proportion  to  that  delay,  for  the  whole  of  a line  fhould 
march  or  hah  at  the  fame  inftant.  In  line,  the  commanding 
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officer  is  in  the  rear  of  the  colours.  From  thence,  by  marked 
cautions,  he  makes  his  battalion  ftep  out,  or  ftep  fhort,  or 
incline,  as  is  neceffary  to  preferve  its  place  in  the  general  line. 
His  great  attention  is  to  fee  and  prevent  the  beginning  of 
faults,  and  not  wait  till  they  have  had  their  effeCl.  By 
watching  and  regu’ating  his  advanced  ferjeants,  he  bed  regu- 
lates his  battalion.  The  fquarenefs  of  the  march,  the  com- 
paftnefs  of  the  files,  and  the  equality  of  ftep,  are  the  great 
obje&s  he  is  to  have  in  view.  The  other  mounted  officers 
are  behind  the  wings,  and  can  affift  much  in  preventing  faults, 
and  in  correcting  them. 

Ail  the  battalions  of  a line  muft  halt  at  the  fame  inftant 
in  confequtnce  of  that  word,  repeated  by  commanding 
officers,  whether  they  are  then  correCf,  or  not  in  line.  Each 
half  battalion  from  its  own  colour,  and  the  men  looking  to 
it,  will  be  immediately  dreffed  on  the  colours  of  the  next 
adjoining  battahon.  By  this  means  a general  continued  line 
will  be  obtained,  or,  at  any  rate,  a ftraight  one  between  each 
two  colours  ; and  if  all  the  colours  {hall  have  truly  halted 
in  one  line,  the  whole  corps  will  be  completely  formed  in  a 
ftraight  line.  But  if  the  halt  is  not  juftly  made,  and  that  a 
better  line  muft  be  obtained,  the  colours  of  the  defective 
battalions  will  be  brought  into  the  general  line  ; the  platoon 
officers  will  quickly  arrange  themfelves,  eyes  will  be  or- 
dered to  the  right,  and  the  men  will  in  an  inftant  move 
up.  Too  mnch  celerity  cannot  be  ufed  in  completing  this 
operation. 

A fingle  battalion,  when  it  halts,  is  dreffed  on  its  right  or 
left  centre  company,  and  is  therefore  in  a ftraight  line. 
Two  battalions  drefs  each  from  its  centre  on  each  other’s 
colours,  their  outward  wings  conforming,  and  are  therefore 
in  a ftraight  line.  Three  or  more  battalions  drefs  from  the 
centre  of  each,  on  their  next  colour  ; and  therefore  if  all  the 
colours  halt  in  a line,  the  line  of  the  whole  will  be  ftraight : 
if  they  are  not  fo  halted,  the  general  hne  will  not  be  dreffed, 
till  a fpecial  correction  is  made,  but  no  flank  will  be  thrown 
out  of  the  general  direClion.  When  a battalion  retires  and 
halts,  it  ought  never  to  remain  in  that  fituation,  but  be  im- 
mediately faced  about,  and  dreffed  to  the  proper  front.  Tne 
greateft  fault  that  ab  ittaiion  in  line  can  make,  is  increafing  its 
interval.  Bad  dreffing  may  be  remedied  without  danger, 
but  a falfe  diftance  prefents  a weak  part  to  the  enemy,  and 
is  not  to  be  clofed  without  a hazardous  movement,  and  great 
operation  of  the  1 hne.  Commanding  officers  cannot  take 
too  much  precaution  to  afeertain  true  points  in  the  line  in 
which  they  are  to  form,  before  the  arrival  of  their  battalions 
in  it.  When  a battalion  is  exerciflng  lingly,  a commanding 
officer  may  have  two  camp  colour  bearers  behind  each  flank, 
properly  trained,  and  ready  to  run  out  to  that  flank,  to  give 
points  of  marching,  forming,  or  dreffing  upon  the  true  line  ; 
in  doing  which,  one  flank  of  the  battalion  is  generally  con- 
fldered  asia  that  line,  and  often  both. 

Words  of  command  cannot  be  fpecified  for  all  the  variety 
'of  circumftances  and  fituations  that  occur,  but  commanding 
offie  rs,  being  themfdvVs  clear  in  what  is  to  be  done,  fhould 
bydiftfnCt  and  explicit  orders,  which  they  divide  and  adapt 
for  the  occafion,  lead  their  battalions  through  all  the  points 
of  execution  with  precifion.  This  wid  always  be  found 
the  fhprteft  path,  nor  on  any  account  fhould  any  operation, 
more  efpecialiy  the  correction  of  an  error  or  miftake,  when 
once  a batta'ion  is  affembied  under  arms;  be  performed  in  a 
carelefs  or  flovcnly  manner,  which  will  alv  ays  be  the  cafe  if 
the  commander’s  orders  be  not  pointed,  loud,  and  fufiioiently 
explanatory. 

A battalion  clofe  column  forms  in  line  on  its  front  divifion, 
on  a rear  divifion,  or  on  a central  one,  according  as  circum- 
ftances require;  and  in  all  cales  the  line  formed  upon  is  that 


on  which  the  head  of  the  column  or  columns  is  halted  before 
the  formation  begins.  Therefore  the  divifion  on  which  each 
battalion  at  any  time  forms,  moves  up  at  the  proper  inftant, 
and  halts  on  that  line.  When  feveral  clofe  battalions,  ftand- 
ing  on  the  line,  are  to  extend  and  form,  the  regulating  and 
named  battalion  only  can  be  obliged  to  form  on  a central 
divifion.  Each  of  the  others  will  form  on  its  front  or  rear 
divifion,  viz.  on  that  which  firft  arrives  at  its  ground  where 
it  halts,  fronts,  and  occupies  its  proper  place,  while  the 
others  move  on,  and  fucctlfively  come  up  to  it.  In  forming 
line  from  clofe  column,  points  muft  be  given  beyond  bo,h 
flanks  in  the  direction  of  the  line,  and  a mounted  officer 
halts,  and  fronts  each  divifion,  which  is  efpecialiy  neceffary 
for  thofe  that  form  upon  a rear  one,  although  lefs  fo  for 
thofe  that  form  upon  a front  one.  The  dreffing  and  cor- 
rection of  the  line  is  from  the  firft  formed  divifion  towards 
the  other  flank,  and  all  the  eyes  of  the  battalion  are  of  courfe 
turned  to  that  firft  formed  divifion. 

The  fame  number  of  points  are  required  for  the  march 
into  an  alignment,  and  wheeling  up  into  line  of  an  open  co- 
lumn of  one  battalion,  as  for  that  of  feveral  battalions  ; viz. 
one  where  the  line  is  entered,  and  always  two  beyond  the 
head  of  the  column.  Therefore,  although  thefe  precautions 
may  appear  formal  for  the  movements  of  the  battalion  when 
fingle,  yet  they  are  neceffary  in  all  its  exercifes,  when  it  is 
recolle&ed,  that  fuch  battalion  is  in  the  place  of,  and  muft 
confider  itfelf  as  the  leading  one  of  the  column,  on  whofe 
correCt  pofition  that  of  every  following  one  depends.  The 
fame  exaCtnefs  is  required  in  every  extenfion  from  clofe 
column  into  line,  and  in  every  forming  and  change  of  pofi- 
tion that  the  battalion  makes.  In  fine,  in  order  to  qualify 
the  battalion  for  aCting  in  the  general  line,  it  muft  at  its 
fingle  exercifes  work  on  points  fixed  and  relative,  and  make 
no  chance  and  accidental  movements  or  formations.  Al- 
though on  moft  occafions  of  movement  and  formation,  and 
at  all  times  in  inftru&ion,  determined  points  marked  by  de- 
tached and  mounted  officers  are  given  ; yet  fuch  helps  can- 
not be  expended  or  depended  upon,  when  the  line  is  ad- 
vancing on  an  enemy,  when  a corps  is  haraffed  in  its  retreat, 
and  when  it  is  unfafe  to  fend  out  officers,  & c.  In  fuch  fixa- 
tions every  thing  will  depend  on  the  eye  and  judgment  of 
conducting  officers,  who  muft  preferve  fuch  direCtien  of 
movement,  and  feize  fuch  accidental  points  as  prefent  them- 
felves, and  Lad  to  the  cbjcCt  which  is  to  be  accomplifhed. 

In  whatever  fhape  a battalion  is  moving,  the  commanding 
offictr  is  never  to  lofe  fight  of  this  great  principle,  that  the 
battalion  fhould  at  no  time  cover  more  ground  than  its  proper 
extent  when  formed  in  line.  Therefore  if  he  is  marching  in 
line,  he  muft  take  care  that  his  files  do  not  open  ; if  in  co- 
lumn, his  great  attention  fliould  be,  that  his  divifions  do  not 
open.  For  this  purpofe  bis  march  muft  be  juft  and  com- 
pact, his  wheels  quick,  and  all  doublings  up,  or  back,  which 
alter  the  extent  of  front,  muft  be  made  fo  as  not  to  impede 
the  general  movements  of  the  column,  or  to  change  its 
diftarces.  When  the  front  is  to  be  diminifhed,  he  muft  fee 
that  the  doubling  divifion  flackens  its  pace,  and  when  dif- 
engaged  from  the  other  divifion,  that  it  inclines  well  up, 
quick,  and  covers,  fo  as  not  to  impede  the  divifion  in  its  rear. 
When  the  front  is  to  be  inereafed,  the  moving  up  divifion 
does  it  quick,  and  by  oblique  marching. 

The  commanding  officer  muft  recollect , in  the  winding 
movements  of  the  open  column  of  march,  that  the  wheeling 
diftances  muft  be  juft;  that  the  pivots  are  to  follow  on  the 
exaCf  trr.Ct  which  the  leading  one  has  traced  out  ; that  the 
whole,  when  ordered,  halt  on  the  precife  ground  they  then 
occupy  ; and  that  when  they  wheel  up  a;  d form,  the  line 
will  not  then  be  a continued,  but  probably  an  irregular  curved 
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one.  But  if  a flraight  line  is  to  be  entered,  and  formed 
upon,  from  the  point  where  the  head  enters,  and  not  fooner, 
and  where  a mounted  officer  remains  polled,  does  every  pla- 
toon pivot  officer  begin  to  cover  in  the  true  line,  to  march 
in  that  line,  and  to  preferve  his  true  dillance  ; nor  mull  any 
obllacle  that  can  polfibly  be  furmounted,  ever  force  the 
pivot  officers  out  of  that  line,  although  the  men  of  their 
platoon,  when  it  becomes  neceffary,  may  open  or  widen  their 
files  from  them.  If  the  pivots,  on  account  of  any  material 
impediment,  are  thrown  for  a time  out  of  the  line,  they  Ihould 
always,  if  poffible,  move  to  the  hand  which  carries  them  be- 
hind the  line,  and  again  re-enter  it  if  they  can ; for  which 
purpofe  an  officer,  or  non-commiffioned  officer,  fliould  be 
placed  where  they  are  to  re-enter  it.  In  marching  in  the 
alignment,  the  commanding  officer  (hould  frequently  plice 
himfelf  in  it,  fee  with  a glance  of  the  eye  whether  his  files 
preferve  it,  and  correct  them  if  neceffary. 

As  one  field  officer  at  a time  mull  command  the  battalion, 
the  others  prefent  can  only  adl  in  aid  of  him,  nor  can  their 
fituation  in  all  cafes  be  afcertained  ; but  fhould  the  com- 
manding officer  not  be  at  the  head  of  the  open  column  when 
it  marches,  and  particularly  when  it  halts,  to  correff  if 
necellary  the  pivots  in  the  general  line,  another  field  officer, 
or  the  leading  officer,  if  no  field  officer  is  there,  fhould  in- 
ftantly attend  to  it,  that  the  wheeling  up  may  not  be  de- 
layed. If  in  the  courfe  of  exercile  and  inllruflion,  the  com- 
manding officer  is  not  behind  the  centre  when  the  battalion 
marches  in  line  or  halts,  another  field  officer  from  that  fitua- 
tion can  immediately  give  every  proper  aid  in  movement, 
or  in  lining  as  it  ought  when  halted  ; and  in  every  cafe  it 
mull  be  evident  in  what  manner  the  commanding  officer 
can  be  affilled. 

When  the  line  is  to  break  and  wheel  into  open  column  of 
march,  in  almofl  all  cafes  it  is  better  done  by  wheeling  back- 
ward than  forward,  for  the  wheel  is  in  this  manner  made  on 
the  pivot  flanks  ; and  although  divifions  may  be  unequal, 
yet  thefe  flanks  cover  after  the  wheel,  an  advantage  which  is 
loll  if  the  wheels  be  made  forward.  When  a battalion 
makes  a retired  echellon,  or  part  of  an  echellon  of  a con- 
fiderable  line,  the  commanding  officer  mufl  take  great  care 
to  regulate  his  movements  by  thofe  of  the  one  preceding 
him,  viz.  that  hepreferves  his  parallclifm,  his  ordered  ditlance, 
his  proper  flank  interval,  and  when  the  leading  echellons 
halt,  and  that  he  is  to  move  up  into  line,  that  the  outward 
flank  is  not  thrown  too  forward  (which  without  great  at- 
tention will  happen),  and  thereby  perhaps  be  expofed  to  the 
enemy’s  enfilade. 

Commanding  officers  of  regiments,  brigades,  or  larger 
bodies,  are  moveable  according  to  circumftance6,  and  fliould, 
by  no  means,  confider  the  centre  of  fuch  bodies  as  their 
general  poll  in  exercife  or  movements,  or  expeft  by  the 
exertion  of  one  voice,  from  one  fixed  fituation,  to  command 
and  direft  the  whole.  Their  prefence  is  more  frequently 
required  near  one  or  the  other  flank.  In  general,  they  Ihould 
be  at  the  conducing  point  of  movement  or  formation,  and 
to  that  addrefs  their  orders  by  voice  or  meffage  ; for  if  that 
point  is  led  or  placed  in  the  direftion  it  fliould  take,  there 
is  little  danger  of  the  other  parts  of  the  corps  not  properly 
and  fucceffively  conforming  to  it.  There  are  many  fituations 
in  the  movements  of  great  bodies,  where  commands,  that 
are  not  immediately  to  influence  the  whole,  are  not  given 
loud,  but  quietly,  to  the  diredling  body,  to  whofe  fituation 
the  reft  by  the  eye  conform  : as  when  the  head  of  an  open 
column  is  ordered  to  halt,  that  the  reft  of  the  divifions  may 
move  on,  and  fucceffively  flop  in  clofe  column ; and  on  all 
occafions  where  parts  only  of  a large  body  are  to  march,  or 
halt,  fucceffively.  In  thefe  cafes,  commanding  officers  of 
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regiments  Ihould  have  an  attention  to  give  their  commands 
in  fuch  manner  as  not  to  produce  an  alteration  in  thofe 
points  that  are  not  meant  to  be  influenced  by  them  at  that 
inftant. 

Where  a large  body  is  marching  in  column  or  columns, 
through  a narrow  ground,  and  when  its  parts  are  to  be 
aflembled  beyond  the  defile  in  feveral  lines,  in  a compact 
manner  behind  each  other,  fuch  parts  are  not  to  begin  to 
affemble  when  the  leading  one  does,  but  the  head  of  each 
line  is  fucceffively  firft  to  come  up  to  the  ground  on  which 
it  h to  (land,  and  when  it  there  halts,  its  proper  followers, 
and  not  before,  move  into  line  with  it  ; thus  not  impeding 
the  divifions  that  are  ftill  behind  them  in  the  defile,  and 
are  to  perform  the  fame  operation. 

Precilion  of  movement  depends  altogether  on  the  inftant 
circulation  of  commands  of  execution,  and  that  on  the  atten- 
tion of  officers  to  the  point  they  may  be  expected  to  come 
from.  Unlefs  the  whole  of  a body,  however  large,  is  put  in 
motion  at  the  fame  inftant,  a column  will  be  extended  badly, 
and  a line  will  be  ill  dreffed,  and  with  falfe  intervals. 
Officers  mull  particularly  attend  to  the  difference  between 
changes  of  direction  made  by  wheel , and  by Jhoulders  forward. 
In  the  firft  cafe,  one  flank  remains  fixed,  while  the  other  is 
on  the  wheel  ; in  the  fecond,  both  flanks  are  in  motion. 
Shoulders  forward  applies  to  a fmall  front,  and  to  a column 
of  march,  where  the  change  of  direction  is  to  be  made  gra- 
dually without  an  alteration  of  the  pace.  In  proportion  to 
the  front  of  the  body  fo  changing,  mull  be  the  degree  of 
fweep  made  by  both  flanks  ; and  in  all  cafes,  the  reverfe 
flank  conforms  to  the  pace  of  the  pivot  flank.  In  no  cafe 
can  it  be  made  fhort  and  quick,  otherwife  it  becomes  a 
wheel. 

Regulations  in  Firing. 

1.  The  advance  of  the  battalion  Ihould  inftantly  fucceed 
the  forming  of  the  line,  and  when  it  arrives  and  halts  at 
the  point  where  it  is  to  fire,  the  firing  ought  inftantly  to  com- 
mence at  the  word  Halt , for  the  battalion  having  been  ap- 
prized, during  the  march,  of  the  nature  of  the  required 
firing,  no  improper  delay  need  therefore  be  made.  The 
greatell  care  (hould  be  taken  by  the  officers  and  non-com- 
miffioned officers  in  the  rear  (whofe  principal  attention  this 
is)  that  the  rear  ranks  are  well  locked  up  in  the  firings,  and 
that  in  loading  they  do  not  fall  back. 

2.  The  paufe  betwixt  each  of  the  firing  words  Male 
ready — Prefent — Fire , is  the  fame  as  the  ordinary  time,  viz. 
the  75th  part  of  a minute,  and  no  other  paufe  is  to  be  made 
betwixt  the  words. 

3.  In  firing  wing3  by  companies,  each  wing  carries  on  its 
fire  independent,  and  without  regard  to  the  other  wing, 
whether  it  fires  from  the  centre  to  the  flanks,  or  from  the 
flanks  to  the  centre.  If  there  are  five  companies  in  the 
wing,  two  paufes  will  be  made  betwixt  the  f re  of  each  and 
the  male  ready  of  the  fucceeding  one.  If  there  are  four  com- 
panies in  the  wing,  three  paufes  will  be  made  in  the  fame 
interval.  This  will  allow  fufficient  time  for  the  firft  com- 
pany to  have  again  loaded,  and  fliouldered  at  the  time  thelaft 
company  fires,  and  will  eftablifh  proper  intervals  between 
each.  In  firing  by  wings,  one  wing  will  make  ready  the 
inftant  the  other  is  ffiouldering.  The  commanding  officer 
of  the  battalion  fires  the  wings. 

4.  In  firing  by  grand  divifions,  three  paufes  will  be  made 
betwixt  the  fire  of  each  divifion  and  the  make  ready  of  the 
fucceeding  one.  In  platoon  firing,  two  paufes  will  be  made. 
In  firing  by  fubdivifions,  when  one  fires , the  next  prefents  ; 
when  one  prefents , the  next  is  ready  : thus  keeping  up  an 
inceffant  fire. 

5.  In  firing  companies  by  files,  each  company  fires  inde- 

5 N pendently  ; 
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pendently;  when  the  right  files  prefent,  the  rtft  make 
ready,  and  fo  on.  After  the  firth  fire,  each  man  as  he  loads 
comes  to  a recover,  and  the  file  again  fires  without  waiting 
for  any  other.  The  rear  rank  men  are  to  have  their  eyes 
on  their  front  rank  man,  and  be  guided  by,  and  prefent  with 
them. 

6.  In  general,  after  the  march  in  front,  and  halt  of  the 
battalion,  company,  or  platoon  fir  ng,  fhoulu  begin  from  the 
centre,  and  not  from  the  fl  inks.  In  other  cafes,  and  in 
fucceffive  formations,  it  may  begin  from  whatever  divifion 
fir  ft  arrives,  and  halts  on  the  ground. 

7.  The  line,  if  retiring,  Halts , fronts,  at  one  command, 
and  inflantiy  begins  filing,  from  the  centre  and  not  from  the 
flanks. 

Objefts  of  Fire. 

I.  Againjl  Cavalry . The  chief  objeft  of  the  fire  again!! 
cavalry  is  to  keep  them  at  a diftance,  and  to  deter  them  from 
the  attack.  As  their  movements  are  rapid,  a referve  i3 
always  ktpt  up.  But  when  fire  commences  againft  infantry, 
it  cannot,  confident  with  order,  and  other"circumflances,  be 
too  heavy  or  too  quick  while  it  lads,  which  fhould  be  till  the 
enemy  is  beaten  or  repnifed,  or  till  the  contc-d  becomes  tco 
unequal.  The  fire  of  three  ranks  Handing,  is  hardly,  with 
our  prefent  arms,  to  be  required,  efpecially  if  the  ground 
fhould  be  bivken,  and  the  foidiers  loaded  with  their  knap- 
facks.  The  fire  of  the  rear  rank,  therefore,  is  generally  re- 
fer ved. 

II.  Defenfve  Fire.  Where  infantry  are  poded  upon 
heights  that  are  to  be  defended  by  the  fire  of  mufquetry, 
the  front  rank  will  kneel,  that  one  third  of  the  fire  that  may 
be  given  fhould  not  be  !od ; othervvife  the  rear  rank  in  fnch 
a fituation  could  not  diffidently  incline  their  pieces  to  raife 
the  dope.  As  foidiers  generally  prefent  too  high,  and  as  fire 
is  of  the  greated  confequence  to  troops  that  are  on  the  de- 
fenfive,  and  who  are  poded  if  pr-ffifte  on  commanding 
grounds,  the  habitual  mode  of  firing  diould  therefore  be  rather 
at  a low  level  than  a high  one  ; and  the  fire  of  the  front  rank 
kneeling  being  the  mod  efficacious,  as  being  the  mod;  rafing, 
fhou'd  not  be  d’fpenfed  with  when  it  can  be  fafcly  and  ufe- 
fully  employed. 

III.  In  Line  advancing.  When  infantry  marches  in  line 
to  attack  an  enemy,  a*d  in  advancing  makes  ufe  of  its  fire, 
it  is  preferable  to  fire  the  two  fi;d  ranks  only  Handing,  than 
to  oblige  the  front  rank  to  kneel,  thus  firing  the  whole. 
But  volleys,  fired  at  a confiderable  diHance,  or  on  a retiring 
enemy,  may  be  given  by  the  three  ranks,  the  front  one 
kneeling. 

IV.  Platoon  Firing.  A line  poded,  or  arriving  at  a fixed 
fituation,  will  lire  by  platoons , each  battalion  independent, 
and  fuch  firing  generally  commencing  from  the  centre  of 
each.  The  firft  fire  of  each  battalion  will  be  regular,  and 
tHablilh  intervals.  After  the  fii/l,  each  platoon  ffiall  con- 
tinue to  fire  as  foon  as  it  is  loaded,  independent  of  any 
other,  and  as  quick  as  it  can,  till  the  battalion  or  line  is 
ordered  to  ceafe. 

V.  Independent , or  File  Firing.  If  behind  a parapet, 
hedge,  or  abbatis,  the  two  firH  ranks  only  can  fire,  and  fuch 
firing  may  be  file  firing,  and  may  be  made  deliberate  and 
cool,  the  two  men  of  the  fame  file,  always  firing  together. 
It  may  begin  from  the  right  or  left  of  platoons,  and  fhould 
be  taught  in  fituatiors  adapted  to  it,  not  in  open  ground. 
Should  the  parapet,  hedge,  or  abbatis  be  but  little  raifed, 
platoon  firing  may  be  ufed. 

VI.  Running  Fire.  Troops  fhould  be  often  pradtifed  in 
executing  the  billebande,  or  running  fire.  This  fhould  begin 
on  the  flank  files,  and  when  once  commenced,  continued 
without  the  foldier  being  fubjed  to  any  other  rules  than 


keep:ng  filence.  This  fort  of  firing  is  the  only  one  which  in. 
fantry  fhould  make  ufe  of  in  engagements.  It  is  the  rroft 
lively,  and  mere  flaughtering  than  any.  It  emulates  and 
warms  the  loldier,  and  renders  him  infenfible  to  danger. 
The  grand  point  is  to  accuftom  troops  to  leave  it  off  when 
a fignal  is  given,  and  afterwards  remain  filent. 

VII.  Oblique  Firing.  Oblique  firing  by  battalions  is  ad* 
vantageous  on  many  occafions.  As  when' attacked  in  an 
oblique  diredicn  ; when  time  does  not  allow  to  give  an  ob- 
liquity to  a greater  part  of  the  line  ; and  when  their  fire  can 
in  tl\is  manner  be  thrown  againft  the  opening  of  a defile,  the 
flanks  of  a column,  or  againft  cavalry  or  infantry  that  dired 
their  attack  on  iome  particular  battalion  or  portion  of  the 
line. 

VIII.  Regularity  of  Firing.  As  long  as  the  fire  by  bat* 
talion,  by  wings,  or  by  platoons,  can  be  kept  up  regular.it 
is  highly  advantageous,  and  can  at  any  time  be  flopped  ; but 
fhould  file  filing  be  allowed,  and  one  begun,  unleis  troops 
are  exceeding  cool  and  well  difciplined,  it  will  be  difficult 
to  make  it  fimfh,  and  to  make  th;m  advance  and  charge  in 
order.  When  a line  halts  at  its  point  of  firing,  no  time  is 
to  be  loft  in  fcrupu'ous  dr.  fling,  and  the  fire  is  inftantly  to 
commence  ; but  a line  that  halts,  and  is  not  to  fire,  or  ‘when 
its  firing  ceafes  after  the  halt,  may  immediately  be  ordered 
to  drefs  from  colours  to  colours. 

IX.  Street  Firing.  It  is  fo  called  from  being  obliged  to 
engage  in  a ftreet,  highway,  lane,  or  narrow  paffage,  where 
no  more  than  10,  12,  16,  or  20  files  can  march  abreaft  ; fo 
that,  according  to  the  breadth  of  the  place,  the  platoons 
muft  be  ftronger  or  weaker.  When  the  column  is  in 
motion,  and  arrived  where  the  firing  is  to  begin,  the  com- 
manding officer  from  the  rear,  gives  the  word  Halt.  The 
officer  commanding  the  platoon  inftantly  gives  the  words 
ready,  prefent,  fire  ; recover  arms,  outwards  face , quick  march. 
At  the  word  recover  arms,  the  platoon  immediately  in  the 
rear  of  the  one  that  has  fired,  recover  their  arms  alfo,  and 
cock,  and  when  their  front  is  open  by  the  march  of  the 
others  down  their  flanks,  they  march  on  with  recovered 
arms,  until’they  receive  from  their  officer  the  words  halt,  pre - 
fent,  fire,  Sec.  As  foon  as  the  platoon  has  got  down  the 
flanks,  it  muft  form  inftantly  in  the  rear,  and  immediately 
prime  and  load  again  without  halting,  keeping  always  their 
exad  diftance  from  the  divifion  before  them,  which  would 
not  be  the  cafe  if  they  halted  to  load  and  fhoulder. 

When  this  is  to  be  put  in  practice  on  real  fervice,  the 
front  of  the  platoons  muft  not  be  equal  to  the  breadth  of 
the  place  they  are  to  engage  in  ■ but  there  muft  be  a fmail 
fpace  of  ground,  or  interval,  left  on  the  flanks,  for  thofe  who 
have  fired  to  have  room  to  march  back,  and  form  in  the  rear. 
It  is  in  this  manner,  when  there  is  not  time  to  raife  a breail- 
work,  that  a pafs,  bridge,  road,  or  ftreet  is  to  be  maintained 
againft  the  enemy,  by  the  platoons  fuftaining  one  another, 
and  firing  in  their  turn,  which  may  be  continued  as  long  as 
there  is  occafion,  almoft  without  intermiffien,  by  one  batta- 
lion only.  In  firing  as  above  deferibed,  the  colours,  See. 
muft,  at  the  firft,  be  placed  in  the  rear,  and  kept  there  by  the 
fubdivifious,  as  they  come  down  the  flanks  after  firing, 
forming  conftantly  in  their  front,  till  the  whole  bufinefs  is 
over. 

There  are,  however,  different  methods,  of  retiring  the  pla- 
toons from  the  front  to  the  rear.  Some  are  inftruded,  after 
the  word  fre,  to  recover  their  arms,  and  wheel  out  the 
platoon  by  fubdivifions  from  right  to  left,  load,  and  remain 
in  that  pofition  till  the  laft  platoon  paffes  them,  when  they 
wheel  back,  and  form.  Another  method  is,  fuppofing  the 
ftreet  to  be  filled  by  the  platoon,  and  no  room  left  on  the 
flanks,  then  by  throwing  back  or  retiring  a centre  fedion 
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of  each  platoon,  the  retiring  divifion  may  pafs  through 
the  centre  of  the  column  to  the  rear.  It  looks  well,  and 
lias  a good  effedt  on  a day  of  parade  ; but  it  is  too  com- 
plicated to  be  attempted  with  lafety  in  the  prefence  of  an 
enemy. 

General  Cbfcrvalions. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  rire  of  the  trmfquetry  may 
be  reduced  to  a theory  ; but  far  from  that  bei  ,g  the  cafe, 
the  foldier  has  no  principle  given  him,  for  at  the diftance  or 
fituation  of  the  obje&s,  be  what  they  may,  he  fires  at  random. 
It  is  principally  owing  to  the  exercife  of  the  target  being  fo 
little  praftifed,  that  this  ignorance  and  deficiency  of  principle 
are  fo  fevertly  felt. 

In  our  firings,  the  foldier  is  inftru&td  always  to  fire  low, 
yet  no  reafon  is  given  him  why  it  lhould  be  fo,  but  that  the 
ball  riles.  To  confider  this  a moment  ; the  line  of  level 
[The  line  of  level  is  the  flraight  line  by  which  is  feen  the  ob- 
ject on  which  the  ball  fhould  be  carried  to.]  and  the  line 
of  fire  [The  line  of  the  fire  is  a flraight  line  which  reprefents 
the  axis  of  themufquet.]  are  byno  meansparallel ; foraccord- 
ing  to  the  different  weights  of  metal  which  the  barrel  has  at 
its  breeching,  and  at  its  aperture,  fo  they  defcribe  an  angle 
more  or  lefs  acute  beyond  the  tube.  As  the  eye  feeks  its 
aim  from  the  length  of  the  line  of  level,  it  is  therefore  fixed 
at  the  exterior  of  the  barrel.  But  entirely  different  to  this 
principle,  the  motional  body,  the  bullet,  is  impelled  from  the 
interior  part  of  the  inflrument,  and  the  length  of  the  line  of 
fire  3 therefore  the  line  of  fire  and  the  line  of  level  cut  each 
other.  From  the  law  of  attraftion  impofed  on  all  bodies 
obliquely  thrown,  at  its  delivery  from  the  mouth  of  the 
cylinder,  the  bullet  or  ball  defcribes  a curve,  which  rifing 
from  the  muzzle,  cuts  the  line  of  level  at  a fmail  diftance 
from  the  mouth  of  the  barrel.  It  will,  at  about  the  diftance 
of  60  toifes,  or  360  feet,  be  found  to  be  at  a foot  and  a half 
or  two  feet,  it3  greateft  elevation  above  the  line  of  level. 
From  thence  drawn  to  the  earth  by  that  gravitation  to 
which  all  bodies  are  fubjeCied,  it  again  inclines  to  the  former 
line,  and  at  the  diftance  of  about  120  toifes,  cuts  it  a fecond 
time.  It  is  this  fecond  point  of  interfedlion  which  is  called 
the  mufquet  ihot,  or  point  blank,  after  which  the  bullet 
finifhes  to  defcribe  its  parabola  to  the  end  of  its  fall. 
What  is  here  faid  is  a common  property  to  all  fire-arms. 

It  follows,  that  to  make  the  ball  arrive  at  the  mark  in- 
tended, the  fight  muft  not  be  always  precifely  levelled  at 
that  mark.  Suppofe  a mark  fix  feet  high,  divided  into  three 
equal  parts,  if  the  diftance  from  it  is  50  or  60  toifes,  or  360 
feet,  then  to  ftrike  the  upper  dimenfion  aim  muft  be  taken 
at  the  middle  one,  two  feet  under  the  mark.  If  meant  to 
ftrike  the  middle,  aim  muft  be  taken  at  the  lower  dimenfion, 
See. 

If  at  100  toifes,  the  aim  muft  be  taken  one  foot  below 
the  mark  in  order  to  hit  it.  If  the  diftance  is  more  than 
100  toifes,  to  ftrik;  any  of  the  dimenlions,  aim  muft  be 
taken  above  the  mark,  and  fo  keep  raifing  in  proportion  to 
the  diftance. 

Suppofe  a battalion  of  the  enemy  in  front ; if  at  300  toifes' 
diftance,  aim  fhould  be  taken  three  feet  over  the  battalion. 
If  at  200  toifes,  about  a foot  and  a half.  If  at  150,  aim 
fhould  be  taken  at  their  hats.  If  at  too,  at  the  middle  of 
the  body,  &c.  Although  the  horizontal  fhot  cf  a mufquet 
may  be  computed  at  1S0  toifes,  yet,  where  the  fire  of  a line 
of  infantry  can  have  effedt,  it  is  feldom  more  than  at  80 
toifes,  or  160  yards. 

We  (hall  clofe  this  article  with  fome  account  of  the  form 
of  £ review  of  a battalion  of  infantry,  and  the  method  of 
performing  the  eighteen  manoeuvres,  as  pratlifed  by  his 
majefty’s  forces. 


Receiving  the  General. 

At  the  time  appointed  for  the  review,  the  battalion 
will,  as  directed  above,  draw  up  in  open  order.  Four  camp 
colours  are  to  be  placed  fo  as  to  form  a fquare,  round  the 
angles  of  which  the  wheelings  are  to  be  made.  A fifth 
camp  colour  is  to  be  placed  eighty  or  a hundred  paces  in 
front  of  the  centre  of  the  battalion,  where  the  general  is 
fuppofed  to  take  his  ftation ; and  a fixth  at  the  fame 
diftance,  in  the  rear  of  the  battalion,  and  oppofite  to  the 
one  in  the' front  ; but  although  the  general  may  choofe  to 
quit  that  pofition,  ftill  the  colour  is  to  be  conlidered  as  the 
point  to  which  all  movements  and  formations  are  relative. 
The  colour  muft  be  fo  p aced,  that  the  right  Hank  of  the 
divifions,  when  marching  pair  in  review,  (hall  be  about  four 
yards  ciftant  from  the  general. 

When  the  reviewing  general  is  within  fifty  or  fixty  paces 
of  the  centre,  he  will  be  received  with  a general  falute  : the 
colonel,  with  his  back  to  the  regiment,  gives  the  word 
prefent  arms.  The  men  prefent  arms,  and  the  officers  falute  : 
the  mufic  will  play,  and  the  drums  beat.  The  officers,  in 
faluting,  take  their  time  from  the  flugel  man  ; as  he  comes 
to  the  poize,  they  bring  their  fwords  to  the  recover ; as  lie 
finks  his  firelock  to  the  laft  motion  of  the  prefent,  they  drop 
the  points  of  their  fwords;  when  lie  comes  to  the  flioulder, 
they  bring  their  fwords  to  the  recover ; and  then,  taking 
their  time  from  the  colonel,  bring  them  gracefully  acrols 
their  bodies  to  the  poit,  and  remain  perfectly  fteady  and 
fquare  to  the  front.  The  colours  only  falute  fuch  per- 
fons,  as  from  their  rank,  and  by  regulation,  are  entitled 
to  it. 

The  colonel  then  gives  the  word  Jhoulder  arms.  While 
the  general  is  going  round  the  battalion,  every  perfon  re- 
mains perfedlly  fteady  : no  compliment  is  paid.  The  mufic 
will  play,  and  the  drums  beat,  but  they  will  ceafe  as  foon 
as  the  general  has  returned  to  the  right  flank  of  the  batta- 
lion. While  the  general  is  proceeding  to  place  himfelf  in 
the  front,  the  colonel  turns  to  the  regiment,  and  gives  the 
word  rear  ranks  take  clofe  order — march.  He  will  then,  as 
alfo  the  lieutenant-colonel,  mount  on  horfeback,  in  the  rear 
of  the  centre,  giving  the  words  companies,  on  the  left  lack - 
wards  wheel — quick  march.  Pioneers  and  mufic  are  ordered 
to  the  head  of  the  column.  Officers  commanding  companies 
muft  be  very  attentive  when  they  give  the  words  halt — drefs, 
to  fee  that  they  are  well  obeyed. 

Column — -March.  The  companies  wheel  fucceffively  at 
the  firft  and  fecond  angles  of  the  ground.  When  the  lead- 
ing company  has  made  the  fecond  wheel,  it  brings  them  on 
the  line  on  which  they  pals  the  general.  Each  leader  of  a 
company,  when  it  has  advanced  fix  pacts  from  the  wheeling 
point,  changes  quickly  by  the  rear  to  the  right  flank  of  his 
company,  and  gives  the  words  eyes  right,  th  11  rear  ranks  take 
open  order.  The  mufic  begins  to  play,  the  officers  move 
three  paces  in  front  of  the  company,  dividing  the  ground 
equally,  the  captain  on  the  right,  the  lieutenant  on  the  left, 
and  the  enfign  in  the  centre.  The  captain’s  place  is  fuppiied 
on  the  right  flank  by  his  covering  ferjeant,  who  is  refponfible 
for  keeping  the  company  at  the  proper  wheeling  diftance 
from  the  one  preceding  it.  The  colonel  is  at  the  head, of 
the  grenadiers,  or  leading  company,  with  the  major  a little 
behind  him  on  his  left.  The  mufic  are  in  two  ranks,  fix 
paces  before  the  colonel.  The  pioneers  are  in  two  ranks, 
fix  paces  before  the  mufic,  having  a corporal  at  their  head  to 
lead  them.  The  drummers  and  fifers  are  on  the  left  flank  of 
their  refpedfive  companies,  and  the  fupernumeraEv  ferjeants 
three  paces  in  the  rear  of  their  feveral  divifions.  The  lieu- 
tenant-colonel is  in  the  rear  of  the  light  company  ; the 
adjutant  a little  behind  him  on  hi3  left.  The  colours  are 
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three  paces  behind  the  fourth  battalion  company,  covered  by 
their  fcijeants.  Staff  officers  do  not  march  pail. 

The  officers,  when  within  fix  paces  of  the  general,  prepare 
to  falute,  by  recovering  their  fwords.  They  drop  them 
when  in  a line  with  the  general,  and  recover  them  when  ten 
paces  from  him,  bringing  them  afterwards  to  the  port,  with- 
out in  the  lealt  altering  the  rate  of  march,  or  impeding-  the 
front  ranks  of  their  companies.  The  commanding  officer, 
when  he  has  faluted  at  the  head  of  the  column,  places  him- 
fclf  near  the  general,  and  remains  there  till  the  rear  has 
marched  pall.  The  drummers  give  a roll  each,  when  the 
officers  of  their  own  companies  falute.  The  officers  com- 
manding companies  will,  each  fucceffively,  when  he  has 
paired  the  general  by  thirty  paces,  give  the  words  rear  ranks , 
take  clofe  order,  and  will  immediately  fhift  to  the  left,  the 
proper  pivot.  Officers  bring  their  fwords  to  the  advance, 
and  each  individual  ot  the  company  refumes  the  pod  which 
he  held  when  the  column  was  (hit  put  in  motion. 

When  the  third  wheel  is  completed  by  all  the  compa- 
nies, and  the  leading  company  is  near  to  where  the  left  of 
the  battalion  flood  in  its  original  pofition,  the  colonel  gives 
the  word  halt.  The  whole  halt,  and  the  mufic  ceafes. 
At  the  words  fupport  arms — quick  march , the  whole  march 
off  in  quick  time  No  mulic.  The  column  makes  three 
feveral  wheels  ; viz.  at  the  point  where  the  left  of  the  batta- 
lion fird  Hood,  at  the  point  where  the  fird  wheel  was  made, 
and  jud  before  the  third  wheel  commences,  the  colonel  gives 
the  word  carry  arms. 

When  the  third  wheel  is  completed,  which  paffes  the 
column  on  the  line  of  paffing  the  general,  the  mulic  begins 
to  play.  The  leading  officer  of  each  company  fliifts  to  its 
right,  by  its  rear,  giving  the  word  eyes  right , and  when  he 
has  paffed  the  general  thirty  paces,  he  will  refume  his  proper 
pivot  dank,  giving  the  word  eyes  left.  The  fupernumcrary 
officers  and  ferjeants  march  in  a rank,  in  the  rear  of  the 
feveral  companies,  at  one  pace  from  the  rear  rank ; and 
officers’  fwords  are  carried  deadily  againd  the  right 
fhoulder.  The  colonel,  lieutenant-colonel,  major,  and 
adjutant,  are  in  the  fame  places  as  in  marching  pad  in 
ordinary  time;  as  alfo  drummers,  pioneers,  and  mufic. 
In  marching  pad  in  quick  time  no  compliment  is  paid  by 
officers. 

When  the  head  of  the  column  approaches  to  the  left  of 
the  ground  on  which  it  originally  dood,  the  mufic  willceafe. 
The  colonel  gives  the  word  halt,  and,  after  a paufe,  march. 
The  men  carry  their  arms,  and  the  column  takes  up  the 
ordinary  march,  for  the  purpofe  of  moving  on  an  alignment. 
When  at  the  point  on  the  left  of  the  alignment,  each  officer 
gives  the  words  halt , left  wheel , halt  clrefs , march.  It  is 
fcarce  neceffary  to  obferve,  that  thefe  words  are  repeated  at 
every  wheeling  point.  The  column  prolongs  the  alignment, 
till  arrived  at  the  point  where  its  head  or  right  is  to  be  placed, 
viz.  where  it  originally  dood.  The  colonel  then  gives  the 
word  halt.  Pivots  are  corrected,  if  neceffary,  but  ffiould  be 
done  indantly,  and  if  poffible,  ought  to  be  avoided,  as  no- 
thing can  more  clearly  point  out  how  badly  difeiplined,  and 
how  inattentive  the  commanding  officers  of  companies  mult 
be,  when  this  operation  is  neceffary  to  be  done  iu  the  face  of 
the  general.  On  the  word,  companies,  to  the  left,  wheel 
into  line,  pioneers  and  mufic  go  to  their  pods  behind  the 
centre,  officers  move  to  the  front  of  their  companies,  and 
at  the  word  quick  march,  the  battalion  wheels  up  again  into 
line. 

When  the  line  is  formed,  the  colonel  then  cautions  the 
battalion,  that  it  will  perform  the  manual  and  platoon  exer- 
cife.  He  immediately  goes  to  the  rear,  and  the  major,  ad- 
vancing to  the  front  of  the  battalion,  gives  the  commands 


rear  ranks  take  open  order,  march  — order  arms— unfix  bayonets 
— -fhoulder  arms — officers  take  pafl  in  the  rear.  The  officers 
recover  their  (words,  and  lace  to  the  right.  On  the  word 
march , they,  as  well  as  the  colours,  &c.  march  through  the 
feveral  intervals  occupied  by  the  ferjeants,  three  paces  beyond 
the  rear  rank.  At  the  word  front,  they  face  about,  an  I 
bring  their  fwords  tc  the  port.  The  colonel,  lieutenant - 
colonel,  adjutant,  pioneers,  mufic,  fupernumerary  ferjeants, 
drummers,  and  fifers,  are  at  their  pods  in  the  rear,  as  when 
the  battalion  is  formed  at  clofe  order,  where  they  remain  per- 
fectly deady. 

The  major  proceeds  with  the  manual  as  dire  died  by  regu- 
lation, oblerving  only  the  front  rank  comes  down  to  the 
lad  pofition  of  the  charge  bayonet , the  others  remaining 
ported.  The  ferjeants  wno  pulerve  in  the  front  rank  the 
placts  of  the  platoon  officers,  remain  there  deady  during  the 
whole  of  the  manual,  except  that  they  charge  their  pikes  at 
the  fame  time  as  the  bayonets.  When  the  manual  is  over, 
the  major  gives  the  words  rear  ranks  take  clofe  order,  march, 
on  which  officers,  ferjeants,  colours,  and  every  other  indivi- 
dual, take  their  places  as  when  the  battalion  is  at  clofe  order. 
The  major  then  gives  the  word  platoon  exercife,  and  proceeds 
with  it,  according  to  regulation.  When  finifhed,  the  major 
goes  to  his  pod,  the  colonel  comes  into  the  front,  and  gives 
the  word  with  cartridge — prime  and  load.  The  corps  is  now- 
ready  to  commence  the  ordered  movements.  Tne  flugel 
man  ftands  oppofite  the  centre  of  the  battalion,  with  his  front 
to  the  general,  and  goes  through  the  motions  as  di  eft ed  for 
the  manual  exercife,  Sc c.  Of  courfe  he  is  not  to  per- 
form any  of  what  a'e  called  the  flugel  motions. 

Method  of  performing  the  Eighteen  Manoeu  vres. 

First  Manoeuvre.  Clofe  Column  on  a Rear  Divifon. 

The  colonel  gives  the  word  the  battalion  will  form  clofe 
column  of  companies,  in  rear  of  the  grenadiers  ■ Remaining  com~ 
panies — right,  fc/.ce.  All  the  companies,  except  the  grena- 
diers, face  to  the  right.  The  captains  and  their  covering 
ferjeants  pod  thtmfelves  at  the  head  of  their  files,  ready  to 
lead.  Two  or  three  leading  files  of  each  company  difengage 
a little  to  the  right.  The  captain  of  the  grenadier  company, 
with  his  covering  ferjeant,  drifts  to  the  left  of  his  company, 
the  pivot  flank.  The  colonel  then  gives  the  word  quick, 
march.  All  the  companies,  except  the  grenadiers,  dep  off 
at  once,  and  move  on  in  file  till  they  come  near  the  com- 
pany to  be  formed  on,  when  the  ferjeants  who  were  leading 
the  files,  dep  brifkly  forward  to  mark  the  fituation  of  their 
companies  in  the  perpendicular  of  the  front  of  the  column. 
The  covering  ferjeant  of  the  fird  company  halts  one  pace  in 
the  rear  of  the  covering  ferjeant  of  the  grenadier  company, 
carefully  covering  him,  and  dinding  perfeftly  fqunre  in  hi3 
own  perfon.  His  own  captain  alfo  halts  clofe  to  him,  and 
allows  his  company  to  move  on  in  the  rear  of  the  ferjeant, 
taking  care  that  the  right  hand,  or  leading  file  ot  the  com- 
pany, does  not  pafs  beyond,  but  mark  time  when  it  comes 
up  to  the  right  hand  file  of  the  grenadiers.  As  foon,  there- 
fore, as  the  captain  fees  that  the  left  hand  file  cf  his  com- 
pany is  in  with  his  covering  ferjeant,  he  indantly  gives  the 
word  halt,  front,  eyes  left ; and  having  dreffed  his  company 
corredtly  on  his  covering  ferjeant,  he  gives  the  word  eyes , 
front , takes  his  proper  pod,  which  his  ferjeant  had  kept  for 
him,  who  immediately  covers  him,  while  the  captain  himfelf 
corredtly  covers  the  captain  and  covering  ferjeant  of  the 
grenadier  company.  In  this  manner  each  fucceeding  com- 
pany proceeds  till  the  column  is  completely  formed.  The 
colours  precede  the  fifth  company,  and  remain  on  its  reverfe 
flank,  covered  by  their  ferjeants. 

The  clofe  column  being  now  formed,  with  the  right  in 
front,  the  colonel  gives  the  word,  form  column  of  _grand 
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divifions.  At  this  caution,  all  fupernnmeraries,  but  not  the 
colours,  go  to  the  rear  of  tie  column,  if  not  there  already. 
Left  companies,  left  face.  The  left  companies  immediately 
face,  always  to  the  pivot  flank,  and  their  captains  take  one 
fide  (fep  to  the  right,  fo  as  to  be  clear  of  their  rank.  At 
the  word  march , the  captain  {lands  fail,  the  ferjeants  con- 
cfu£l  the  divifiors,  and  the  captain  of  each,  when  it  has 
cleared  the  handing  divilion,  gives  the  word  halt,  front, 
cl nfs.  He  th  eu  Heps  lrmbly  to  the  third  tile  of  the  Handing 
company,  and  from  that  gives  the  word  march,  halt, 
c/refs.  The  captains  commanding  the  right  companies  are 
now  on  the  right  of  each  grand  diviiion.  The  captains  com- 
manding the  left  companies  move  to  the  left  flanks  of  the 
grand  divilion,  their  intervals  being  kept  by  their  ferjeants. 
The  colonel  now  gives  the  word,  the  column  will  clofe  to  the 
front,  march.  All  the  divifions  Hep  ofF,  except  the  front 
one,  and  each,  when  within  one  pace  of  the  divilion  in  its 
front,  gets  the  word  halt , chefs,  from  the  pivot  captain  of 
each  divifion.  The  clofe  column  of  grand  divilions  is 
now  formed,  and  ready  to  dep'oy.  The  colours  are  with 
their  proper  divilion  in  the  column,  and  that  divilion  mult, 
of  courfe,  out-flank  on  the  hand,  not  the  pivot.  To  obviate 
this  inconvenience,  fome  regiments  leave  a fpace  between  the 
third  and  fourth  grand  divifions,  for  the  colours. 

The  colonel  then  gives  the  word,  the  column  will  take 
ground  to  the  right , and  on  its  march  deploy  on  the  rear 
grand  divifion.  At  this  caution,  a ferjeant  immediately 
Heps  out  from  the  rear  divifion,  and  places  himfelf  on  the 
pivot  flank  of  the  front  grand  divifion,  following  it  in  file. 
When  the  rear  grand  divifion  is  halted,  this  f rjeant  halts 
a'fo,  and  infianti)  fronts,  remaining  perfectly  Heady  to  mark 
the  ground  for  the  rear  grand  divifion  to  march  up  to.  The 
colonel  gives  the  word  right  face , quick  march,  and  when 
the  column,  in  obedience  to  thefe  orders,  has  marched  as 
far  as  he  fees  necefTary,  generally  twenty  or  thirty  paces,  he 
gives  the  word  rear  grand  divifion,  halt,  front,  and  when 
he  fees  that  the  divilion  immediately  before  the  rear  one  has 
cleared  its  front,  he  gives  the  word,  fourth  grand  divifion, 
halt,  front.  As  foon  as  the  rear  divifion,  which  has  halted 
and  fronted,  finds  its  flank  free  by  the  halt,  front , of  the 
divifion  that  was  immediately  before  it,  at  that  inllant  the 
captain  on  the  left  gives  it  the  word  march.  The  grand 
divifion  marches  fleadily  till  it  places  its  pivot  flank  ; the  It  ft, 
clofe  to  the  ferjeant  who  had  Hepped  out  to  mark  the  ground 
for  it.  It  then  receives  the  word  halt,  drefs,  from  the 
captain  on  the  left.  He  dreffes  the  grand  divifion,  from 
the  Handing  ferjeant  (the  point  of  appuijto  the  camp  colour 
(the  point  of  formation)  on  the  right.  As  foon  as  the 
drefiing  is  finif'ned,  he  Ihifts  to  the  right  of  his  company. 
The  rear  grand  divifion  being  drefled,  the  fourth  is  marched 
up,  and  dreffed  on  it,  exactly  as  the  rear  one  had  drefled  on 
the  Handing  ferjeant,  and  fo  the  third,  fecond,  and  firtt, 
till  all  are  in  line.  If  the  deployment  be  corredlly  made,  the 
firlt  grand  divilion  has  only  to  halt,  front , as  it  is  already 
in  the  true  line.  Much  of  the  exaftnefs  of  this,  and  every 
deployment  of  the  fame  kind,  mull  depend  on  the  accuracy  of 
the  mounted  officer,  who  halts  and  fronts  each  grand  divifion. 
For  this  purpofe  he  mull  be  in  the  rear  of  the  column.  If  he 
is  confufed  all  will  be  deranged.  Supernumerary  officers  and 
ferjeants,  drums,  inufic,  and  pioneers,  halt  with  their  re- 
fpedlive  grand  divifions,  and  as  they  are  halted  and  dreffed, 
take  their  proper  flations  in  the  rear.  The  line  is  now 
formed  to  the  general’s  left. 

Obferve,  when  the  column  deploys  on  the  rear  divifion,  it 
faces  from  the  pivot  flank,  which  then  becomes  the  follow- 
ing one. 


Second  Manoeuvre. — Clofe  Column  on  a Front  Divifion. 

The  colonel  gives  the  word,  the  battalion  will  form  cloje 
column  of  companies  in  p'ront  of  the  right  infantry  : remain- 
ing companies — left,  face.  The  captains  and  their  cover- 
ing ferjeants  poll  themfelves  at  the  head  of  their  leading 
files.  Heads  of  files  difengage.  At  the  word  quick — 
march,  the  covering  ferj-ant  of  the  eighth  company  Heps 
brifkly  forward  till  he  comes  in  front  of  the  light  infantry 
captain,  and  three  paces  from  him  he  faces  him.  Then,  be- 
ing certain  that  he  is  in  a true  line  with  him,  he  immediately 
faces  to  the  right  about,  and  Hands  perfectly  Heady,  and 
fquare  to  his  front.  The  captain  of  the  eighth  company 
leads  on  his  company  till  he  places  his  pivot  man  clofe  to  the 
ferjeant.  He  then  gives  the  word  halt,  front,  drefs , re- 
places his  ferjeant  (who  immediately  covers  him),  and 
gives  the  word  eyes  front.  In  this  manner,  each  fucceed- 
mg  company  proceeds,  till  the  column  is  completely  formed, 
with  the  grenadiers  in  front.  The  colours  move  in  rear  of 
the  fifth  company. 

The  column  of  grand  divifions  is  then  formed,  and  clofed 
up,  exactly  as  directed  in  the  nrll  manoeuvre. 

The  colonel  then  gives  the  words,  the  column  will  take 
ground  to  the  left,  and  on  its  march  deploy  on  the  front  grand 
divifion,  left,  face — quick , march.  When  the  coiumn  has 
marched  thirty  or  forty  paces,  or  as  many  paces  as  the 
colonel  fees  neceffary,  he  gives  fueceffively,  and  in  due  time, 
to  each  grand  divfion  the  words  halt,  front , till  all  are 
halted,  beginning  with  the  front  divifion.  The  inward  cap- 
tain of  each  grand  divifion  (that  is,  the  captain  on  the  right,) 
when  it  has  halted  and  fronted,  gives  his  words,  drefs, 
march,  halt,  drefs , and  the  outward  captvin  (the  captain 
on  the  left)  remains  on  the  flank  of  the  diviiion  in  the  line, 
till  the  fuccceding  captain,  having  fo  dreffed  his  grand  divi- 
fion , comes  to  replace  him.  He  then  replaces  his  covering 
ferjeant  on  the  right  of  his  proper  company.  In  this  man- 
ner, grand  divifion  after  grand  divifion  comes  up  till  the 
whole  are  in  line,  and  the  fupernumeraries  alfo  take  their 
places  g-adually  in  the  rear. 

Obfe’ve. — When  the  column  deploys  on  a front  divifion, 
it  facts  to  the  pivot  flank,  which  then  becomts  the  leading 
one. 

Third  Mano  euvre. — Clofe  Column  on  a central  Divifion, 
facing  to  the  Rear. 

The  colonel  gives  the  word,  the  battalion  will  form  clofe 
column  on  the  right  centre  company , facing  to  the  rear.  Right 
centre  company,  right,  face.  Right  counter-march,  quick 
march.  The  captain  at  the  head  of  his  company,  which, 
has  faced  immediately  on  receiving  the  order,  turns  fnort  in 
file  to  his  right  hand,  and  leads  his  company  till  he  places 
his  front  rank  in  line  with  the  rear  rank  of  the  fil  th  and  third 
companies.  He  next  gives  the  word  halt,  front , and  then 
drefs,  from  the  right  of  his  company,  where  he  remains. 
The  colours  and  centre  feijcants  counter-march  with  this 
company.  At  the  word  remaining  companies,  outwards, 
face,  the  companies  on  the  right  ot  the  right  centre  com- 
panies face  to  the  right,  thofe  on  the  left  face  to  the  left. 
Captains  and  their  covering  ferjeants  move  to  the  heads  of 
files.  On  the  word  to  the  left  counter-march — quick  march , 
the  captains  lead  the  files  ; the  whole  Hep  off  at  once.  The 
companies  of  the  left  wing,  No.  j,  6,  7,  8,  and  light  infantry, 
file  one  after  another  in  the  front  of  the  right  centre  com- 
pany. The  right  wing,  No.  3,  2,  1,  and  grenadiers,  file 
one  after  another  into  the  rear  of  the  right  centre  company. 
The  ferjeants  mufl  be  very  careful  to  follow  the  inflru£lions, 
as  in  the  firfl  and  fecond  manoeuvre.  Each  company,  as  it 
compleat8  its  counter-march,  receives  the  word,  halt,  front , 
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drefs,  from  its  own  captain,  who  is  now  on  the  pivot  flank, 
the  right ; the  left  of  the  column  being  in  front. 

At  the  word  column,  left  face,  the  column  immediately 
faces  to  the  left,  captains,  &c.  moving  to  the  heads  of 
files  to  lead  them.  All  the  covering  ferjeants  ftand  faff. 
At  the  word.,  the  left  hand  companies  will  lead  out,  quick  march, 
the  left,  or  alternate  compan.es,  that  is,  No.  1,3,  5,  7,  and 
the  light  infantry,  march  out  in  quick  time,  until  their  rear 
has  cleared  the  {landing  companies  about  four  or  five  paces. 
The  colonel  then  gives  the  command  halt,  the  whole  will  coun- 
ter-march lothe left,  left  counter-march,  quick  inarch.  The  whole, 
except  the  covering  ferjeants,  who  face  to  the  right  about,  in- 
ftantly  counter-march.  The  right  companies,  viz.  the  grena- 
diers, 2d,  4th,  6th,  and  8th,  counter-march,  on  their  own 
ground  exaftly.  The  left  companies,  i.e.  the  iff, 3d, 5th,  7th, 
and  light  infantry,  march  on  towards  the  column,  until  they 
fill  the  intervals  they  had  quitted,  and  are  agaia  in  column  in 
their  proper  place.  The  captain  of  each  company  gives  the 
words,  halt, front,  drefs,  as  their  companies  finiih  the  counter- 
march, which  is  compleated  v'hen  the  leading  man  of  each 
front  rank  arrives  at  his  refpedtive  ferjeant.  When  the 
counter-march  is  finifhed,  the  column  {lands  with  its  right 
in  front,  as  in  the  firft  manoeuvre,  and  its  centre  oppolite 
the  general.  ' 

The  colonel  gives  the  word,  the  column  will  deploy  on  the 
right  centre  company,  remaining  companies,  outwards  face.  The 
right  centre  company  {lands  faft.  The  companies  on  the 
right  of  the  right  centre  company,  face  to  the  right  ; thole 
on  the  left  of  it,  face  to  the  left.  At  the  word  quick  march, 
the  covering  ferjeant  of  the  right  centre  company  Heps  up 
to  the  left  flank  of  the  grenadiers,  and  remains  there.  As 
i'oon  as  the  flanks  of  the  right  centre  company  are  clear,  its 
captain  gives  it  the  word  march,  and  when  he  arrives  clofe  to 
his  covering  ferjeant  who  occupies  the  exadt  ground  quitted 
by  the  grenadier  captain,  he  then,  with  great  corredtriefs, 
halts,  and  dreffes  his  company  on  the  ferjeant  (the  point  of 
appui)  to  the  point  of  formation  on  the  right,  and  then, 
giving  the  word  eyes  front,  fnifts  to  his  poll,  the  right  of 
his  company.  When  the  remaining  companies  are  clear  of 
each  other’s  flanks,  they  get  the  words  halt,  front,  march, 
from  their  own  captains.  The  third  company  dreffes  from 
the  right  of  the  right  centre  company,  its  point  of  appui, 
to  the  diftant  point  of  formation  on  the  right.  The  other 
companies  of  the  right  wing  drefs  in  the  fame  manneren  the 
{landing  companies  as  they  feverally  come  up  into  line.  When 
the  fifth  or  left  centre  company,  has  marched  up  to  its  point 
of  appui  (the  left  flank  of  the  right  centre  company),  its 
captain  from  that  point  dreffes  his  company  to  the  point  of 
formation  on  the  left.  In  this  manner  each  company  pro- 
ceeds, till  all  are  in  line  on  their  original  ground,  the  centre 
oppofite  the  general. 

Fourth  Manoeuvre. — Change  of  Poftion  in  open  Co- 
lumn. 

On  the  word  by  companies  on  the  left  backwards,  wheel, 
left  hand  men  of  companies  face  inwards  to  their  companies. 
Captains  Hep  tr'mbly  to  the  front  of  their  diviiions.  The 
ferjeant  of  the  right  company  fteps  back,  and  remains  to 
mark  the  fpot  where  the  wheeling  man  of  his  company  is  to 
reft:  when  the  quarter  circle  is  compleated.  The  other  com- 
panies conform  to  this,  each  Handing  perpendicular  to  the 
bafe  line  on  which  its  pivot  is  placed.  At  the  word  quick 
march,  all  the  companies  wheel  back  the  quarter  circle  on 
the  principle  already  laid  down.  Captains  halt,  drefs,  their 
companies,  and  then  giving  the  words  eyes  front,  remain  on 
the  pivot  flank  of  their  companies.  The  battalion  is  now  in 
ppen  column  of  companies,  the  right  in  front. 


The  colonel  gives  the  word  column  march.  The  column 
marches  thirty  or  forty  paces  in  ordinary  time.  The  adju- 
tant having  been  apprized  by  the  commanding  officer,  that 
the  battalion  is  to  change  its  dire&ion  to  the  left,  atid  having 
the  fpot  pointed  out  to  him  where  the  change  is  to  com- 
mence, and  alfo  the  direftioa  which  the  column  is  to  take, 
wiil  immediately  move  forward,  and  place  a camp  co'our  at 
the  fpot  where  the  leading  company  is  to  wheel.  He  will 
place  a fecond  colour  as  the  point  of  diredtion  on  which  the 
leading  flank  of  the  column  is  to  move  in  the  new  alignment; 
and  he  will  place  a third  camp  colour,  the  point  of  forma- 
tion, oblique  to  the  right  of  the  column,  covering  exaftly  the 
other  two  colours,  fo  that  a line  drawn  from  the  fecond  colour 
to  the  firft,  ana  continued  to  the  third,  will  be  a right  line, 
which  line  will  be  oblique  to,  and  cut  the  original  line  on 
which  the  column  was  marching  at  the  point  where  the  lead- 
ing company  began  its  wheel,  which  point  is  on  the  new 
alignment.  Thefe  matters  being  ail  quickly  arranged,  when 
the  colonel  fees  that  the  leading  company  is  near  the  point 
of  wheeling,  he  will  give  the  words. 

The  column  will  change  its  direction  to  the  left.  The  captain 
of  the  leading  company,  on  the  principle  of  the  moveable 
pivot,  gives  the  words  right  jh mdders  forward,  and  when 
the  company  has  made  the  required  wheel,  he  gives  the 
word  forward,  and  keeps  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  diftant  camp 
colour,  to  which  he  fteadily  marches.  Each  company,  as  it 
approaches  the  wheeling  point,  (the  firft  camp  colour,)  con- 
forms exaftly  to  what  has  been  done  by  the  leading  com- 
pany. When  the  colonel  fees  as  many  companies  wheeled 
into  the  new  direction  as  he  judges  to  be  fufficient,  generally 
three,  he  gives  the  word  halt.  The  leading  companies,  and 
fuch  others  as  have  already  wheeled  into  the  alignment,  be- 
ing now  at  their  proper  points,  remain  fo. 

The  rear  companies  will  fie  into  the  new  alignment.  Rear 
companies,  right,  face.  At  this  word,  all  the  companies  who 
are  ilill  in  the  old  direction  face  to  the  right,  i.  e.  to  the 
flank  which  condudts  to  their  place  in  the  new  line.  Cap- 
tains and  their  covering  ferjeants  flfift  to  the  heads  of  files, 
to  lead  them.  At  the  word  quick  march,  the  ferjeants  Hep 
brilkly  forward,  to  mark  their  points  in  the  line  where  the 
pivot  flanks  are  to  be  placed.  Each  captain  leads  his  com- 
pany to  his  covering  ferjeant,  where  he  halts,  and  lets  his 
company  pafs  in  rear  of  the  ferjeant,  till  its  left  flank  is  in 
with  him,  and  he  then  gives  the  word,  halt,  front,  drefs . 
At  the  word,  column,  to  the  left  wheel  into  line,  quick  march. 
the  ferjeant  of  the  grenadiers  moves  quickly  to  the  right, 
and  places  himifclf  in  line  with  the  pivots.  The  reft  of  the 
covering  ferjeants  go  as  ufual  to  their  right  flanks,  to  keep 
the  place  for  their  captains.  When  the  wheel  is  compleated, 
the  captains  give  the  word  halt,  drefs,  from  the  file  on  then* 
right  to  the  camp  colour  on  the  left,  and  immediately  re- 
place their  covering  ferjeants. 

Fifth  Manoeuvre. — Wing  thrown  back. 

The  colonel  gives  the  following  words  of  command  ; the 
left  company  wdl  wheel  four  paces  backwards  on  its  left.  The 
remaining  companies  will  go  to  the  right  about,  and  wheel  two 
paces  to  their  right.  The  covering  ferjeant  of  the  left  com- 
pany, now  on  the  circle,  fteps  to  the  rear,  and  on  the  eighth 
file  from  the  pivot  marches  the  named  number  of  paces,  and 
comes  to  the  right  about,  lining  himltlf  with  the  camp 
colour,  placed  by  the  adjutant  on  the  right,  to  mark  the 
new  line,  which  is  to  be  parallel  to  the  original  line  of  forma- 
tion. The  command  is  then  given,  left  company,  four  paces 
on  the  left  backwards  wheel,  quick  march.  The  company’s 
ferjeant  halts  the  company  in  a low  tone  of  voice,  and  the 
captain  accurately  dreffes  it  on  the  colour  to  the  right.  At 
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the  word,  remaining  companies , to  the  right  about  face , they 
face  accordingly.  On  that  of,  two  paces  to  the  right  wheel, 
march,  each  covering  feijeant  Heps  out  two  wheeling  paces 
on  the  circumference  of  the  circle,  and  when  the  men  wheel 
lip  to  him,  he  halts  them  in  a low  tone  of  voice.  The  cap- 
tain drefies  the  company.  The  battalion  now  hands  in 
echellon,  with  its  rear  ranks  in  front,  the  captains  having 
drifted  to  the  inner  flanks  of  their  feveral  companies,  and 
their  covering  ferjeants  to  the  outlide  flanks. 

The  battalion  will  march  in  echellon,  am!  form  line  on  the 
left  company,  march.  The  companies  march  with  their  rear 
ranks  in  front.  The  captain  of  the  company  next  to  the 
formed  one,  gives  the  word  left  Jhouldcrs  joe  ward,  and  then 
having  difengaged  himfelf  from  his  divihon,  the  moment  Isis 
leading  flank  man  ot  his  (now)  front  rank  touches  the  flank 
of  the  company  that  is  a'ready  formed,  he  will  give  the 
word,  halt  front,  drefs  hach,  on  which  his  company  fronts, 
and,  without  hurry,  drrflts  back  on  him  and  the  formed 
part  of  the  line,  he  correcting  them  on  the  more  dilfant  given 
point,  the  camp  colour  on  the  right,  which  having  done, 
lie  goes  to  his  poll,  the  right  of  his  company.  Every  other 
captain  does  tile  fame,  till  the  line  is  formed.  It  is  then  pa- 
rallel to  its  original  tine  of  formation,  but  more  retired  by 
the  length  of  feven  companies,  fuppoling  t bat  three  wheeled 
into  the  oblique  alignment,  The  battalion  is  now  to  the 
general’s  left.  It  is  to  beobferved,  that  the  greatcfl  adivity 
mull  be  ufed  by  each  captain  in  this  drefftng,  otherwise  the 
point  of  appui  will  not  be  ready  for  the  next  company,  and 
the  diltanl  point  will  be  oblcured  ; whereas  it  , a ft  be  left 
open  and  diflinct,  fo  that  the  direction  of  the  line  may  run 
at  the  diftance  of  one  file  from  the  given  object  of  dreff- 

ing- 

To  follow  the  plan  as  laid  down  in  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions, the  battalion  fhould  now  go  to  the  right  about,  retire 
fifty  or  fixty  paces,  and  then  hah,  front. 

Sixth  Manoeuvre. — Counter-march,  folid  fquare,  and 
change  of  pofition. 

On  the  word,  battalion,  by  companies  on  the  left  backward 
wheel,  quick  march,  the  battalion  breaks  into  open  column  of 
companies,  the  right  in  front.  The  colonel  then  gives  the 
word,  the  column  will  charge  its  font  by  the  counter-  march  of 
companies  to  the  right,  companies,  right  face.  At  this  wont, 
the  whole  face  to  the  right.  Each  captain  will  immediately 
quit  the  pivot,  and  place  himfelf  on  the  right  of  his  com- 
pany, and  ids  covering  ferjeant  will  advance  to  the  fpot 
which  he  has  quitted,  and  face  to  the  right  about.  At  the 
word,  right  counter-march,  quick  march,  the  whole  move. 
Each  captain  wheels  fhort  round  to  the  right,  and  proceeds 
followed  by  his  files  of  men  till  he  has  placed  his  pivot  front 
rank  man  clofe  to  his  ferjeant,  who  remains  immoveable. 
Each  captain  inflantly  gives  the  words,  halt,  front,  drefs , to 
his  company,  fo  as  to  have  it  fquared,  and  clofed  to  the 
right,  which  is  now  the  pivot  flank.  The  captain  replaces 
his  feijeant,  who  falls  back  hehind  the  rear  rank.  The 
column  now  Hands  faced  to  its  former  rear,  with  the  left 
in  front. 

Column  march.  The  column  marches  thirty  cr  forty 
paces.  At  the  word  column  will  clofe  to  the  front,  the  lead- 
ing company  immediately  halts,  and  the  remaining  com- 
panies each  halt  within  one  pace  of  the  company  in  its  front. 
Captains  mull  be  very  careful  to  halt  drefs  their  companies 
correttly,  as  this  is  preparatory  to  forming  the  folid  Iquare. 
Obferve,  that  the  column  may  be  clofed  at  the  option  of  the 
chief,  either  in  this  manner,  or  by  the  head  divifion  con- 
tinuing its  march,  and  the  rear  ones  being  ordered  to  march 
quick  into  clofe  column,  and  fucceffively  to  refume  the  ordi- 
nary march. 


Form  folid  fquare.  All  the  companies  compofing  the  front 
half  of  the  column,  i.e.  the  left  whig,  take  one  pace  for- 
ward, except  the  light  infantry  which  Hands  fafl.  The 
twoiafl  companies  clofe  up  one  and  two  paces  to  the  com- 
pany before  them.  At  the  word,  fubdivifons,  one  pace  to  the 
right  and  left,  march,  the  whole  companies  make  an  interval 
ot  two  paces  in  the  centre,  by  their  fubdiviflons  taking  each 
one  pace  to  the  flanks.  Tw®  captains,  with  their  ferjeants, 
place  themfelves  on  each  of  the  front  and  rear  intervals. 
Two  captains,  with  their  ferjeants,  alfo  take  poll  on  each 
of  the  increafrd  intervals  in  tne  centre  of  the  fid  s.  A fer- 
jeant takes  the  place  of  each  flank  front  rank  man  of  the 
lir'l  divifion,  and  of  each  flank  rear  rank  man  of  the  lall  di- 
vifion. All  the  other  officers,  ferjeants,  the  four  difplaccd 
men,  drummers,  See.  affemble  behind  the  centre  of  the  com- 
panies which  are  to  form  the  flank  faces. 

N.  B.  The  remainder  of  this  manoeuvre  cannot  be  cor- 
rectly performed,  unlets  each  company  conlills  of  at  leaf 
twelve  files  formed  three  deep. 

Four  files,  outwards,  face.  The  two  rear  companies  face 
to  the  right  about,  and  four  riles  on  each  flank  of  all  the 
companies,  except  the  grenadiers  and  light  infantry,  face 
out  wards,  the  whole  lining  with  the  flanks  of  the  front  com- 
panies, and  dreffing  in  ranks  from  front  to  rear.  On  the 
word  quick  march,  the.  fifth  file  from  each  flank  of  all  the 
companies,  except  the  firft  and  lalt,  followed  by  the  front 
rank  man  of  the  fixth  file,  move  up  to  right  and  left, 
and  refpecdively  fill  up  the  interval  between  their  own  and 
the  preceding  divifion..  The  remainder  of  the  men  of  the 
fide  divifions  arrange  tl.emfelves  to  thsir  right  and  left, 
forming  clofe  in  the  rear  of  their  own  divifions  refpeftively. 
The  whole  thus  fland  faced  outwards,  and  formed  at  leaH 
four  deep,  with  two  officers  and  their  lerjeants  in  the  middle 
oi  each  f?.ce  to  command.  The  captams  may  fill  the  inter- 
vals as  follows:  The  grenadier  and  frifl  company  in  the  rear 
face;  the  light  infantry  and  eighth  company  in  the  front 
face  ; lecond  and  third  in  the  right  face  ; fourth  and  fifth  in 
the  left  face  ; each  covered  by  his  ferjeant.  All  the  other 
officers,  as  well  as  ferjeants,  difplaced  men,  the  colours,  &c. 
are  in  the  void  fpace  in  the  centre,  behind  their  companies  $ 
and  the  files  of  the  captains  in  the  feces  may  be  compleatcd 
by  ietjeants.  Sic.  from  the  interior,  in  fuch  manner  as  the 
chief  may  ditedt.  The  mounted  officers  pafs  into  the  centre 
of  the  fquare  by  the  rear  face.  Whatever  is  the  flrength  of 
the  companies  which  compofe  the  flank  fides,  the  whole  of 
them  will  face  outwards,  except  their  four  centre  file?, 
which  are  always  referred  for  filling  tip  the  intervals. 

Prepare  for  firing.  The  two  firfl  ranks  all  round  kneel, 
and  flops  their  bayonets.  The  two  next  ranks  fire  handing, 
and  the  others,  if  any,  remain  in  refei  vc.  The  file  coverers 
behind  each  captain  in  the  fides  give  back,  and  enable  the 
captains  to  Hand  in  the  third  rank.  They  are  replaced  by 
their  ferjeants,  who,  with  the  ferjeants  in  the  angle,  flops 
forward  their  p;kes,  at  the  fame  time  that  the  men  flopc 
their  bayonets.  The  colonel  then  gives  the  word  commence 
independent  firing,  and  on  the  clofe  of  the  preparative,  the 
two  itandirg  ra:  ks  commence  file  firing  from  the  right  of 
each  face.  This  ceafis  on  the  beat  of  the  general,  and  the 
colonel  gives  the  ward,  kneeling  ranks,  prefent,  fire.  If 
ordered,  the  kneeling  ranks  may  load  again  without  rifing 
up.  Otherwifc  they  immediately  recover  their  feet  after 
firing,  and  the  word  prime  and  load  is  given. 

When  the  colonel  lees  it  proper  to  reduce  the  fquare,  he 
gives  the  words  forriLclofe  column.  The  files  that  laced  out- 
ward, come  to  their  proper  front.  Thofe  in  the  intervals, 
i.  e.  the  fifth  file,  and  front  rank  man  of  the  fixth,  face 
about.  At  the  word  quick  march,  the  front  company  takes 

cue 
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•ne  pace  forward,  and  the  two  rear  companies,  t.  e.  the 
grenadiers  and  firff  company,  one  and  two  paces  forward, 
and  then  face  about.  The  tiles  from  the  intervals  take  their 
proper  places.  Officers,  ferjeants,  difplactd  men,  &c.  will 
quit  the  interior,  move  to  their  feveral  Rations,  and  the  com- 
panies that  compofed  the  flank  faces  will  be  compleated. 
Not  to  multiply  words  of  command,  the  btft  method  to 
dole  the  fubdivifions,  &c.  is  to  move  the  column  immedi- 
- ately,  by  giving  the  word,  column,  march,  either  in  quick  or 
ordinary  time,  as  the  colonel  thinks  proper. 

When  the  column  has  marched  as  far  as  the  commanding 
officer  judges  nectffary,  he  gives  the  words,  column  % vill  open 
from  the  rear,  on  which  the  captain  commanding  the  rear 
company  gives  the  word  to  his  company,  grenadiers,  halt, 
and  immediately  the  caution  firjl  company,  to  the  company 
in  his  front.  When  he  fees  it  exadtly  at  a proper  wheeling 
diflance  from  him,  he  gives  it  the  word  halt.  The  captain 
of  the  fir  lb  company,  when  he  has  halted,  gives  the  fame 
caution  and  command  to  the  fecond ; the  fecond  to  the 
third,  and  fo  on  in  fucceffion,  till  the  column  is  opened 
out. 

The  colonel  now  gives  the  word,  the  column  will  change 
its  head  by  the  counter-march  of  companies  from  the  rear.  Right 
wing,  to  the  front.  The  grenadier  captain  gives  the  woids, 
grenadiers,  left  face.  He  and  his  covering  ferjeant  imme- 
diately ffiift  to  the  left  to  lead  the  files.  He  then  gives  the 
word,  quick  march,  till  his  right  flank  can  freely  pafs  near 
the  left  flank  of  the  others.  He  then  gives  the  word  halt, 
front,  march  (in  ordinary  time)  clofe  by  the  left  flank  of  the 
firfl  company.  The  captain  of  that  company,  white  the 
other  is  approaching,  gives  the  word,  left,  face  ; and  as  foon 
as  the  grenadiers  have  cleared  his  flank,  quick  march,  lead  ng 
his  company  into  the  rear  of  the  now  leading  one.  He  gives 
the  word  halt,  front , when  he  covers,  and  march,  when  at 
the  due  wheeling  diflance.  All  the  other  companies  fuccef- 
fively  perform  the  fame  operation  ; and  when  the  light  com- 
pany has  taken  its  place  in  the  rear,  the  whole  column  is  in 
perfect  order. 

Column,  halt,  left  wheel  into  line,  quick,  march.  When  the 
battalion  has  wheeled  into  line,  it  is  confiderably  to  the  ge- 
neral’s right,  and  with  its  rear  to  him.  Obfcrve,  That  fome 
regiments  at  review,  in  this  counter-march  from  the  rear  to 
the  front,  face  their  companies  to  the  right,  and  bring  them 
out  on  that  fide,  contrary  to  the  general  principle.  The 
divifions  which  advance  come  out  always  on  the  fide  to 
which  front  is  to  be  made,  and  on  which  the  enemy  is 
placed  ; becaufe  then,  with  the  divifions  that  are  free,  he 
can  be  oppofed,  while  the  others  are  moving  behind  the 
line. 

Seventh  Manoeuvre. — Counter-march  by  Files  on  the 
Centre  of  the  Battalion. 

This  brings  back  the  battalion  to  its  original  front.  The 
colonel  gives  the  following  words  ; the  battalion  will  counter- 
march from  its  centre,  and  on  its  centre,  by  files— wings— in- 
wards— -face.  The  whole  face  to  the  colours,  which  Hand 
fait ; and  a ferjeant  remains  to  mark  each  flank  of  the  bat- 
talion. The  word  is  given,  wings — three  Jide Jleps  to  the  right 
—march  ; if  the  battalion  is  only  two  deep,  two  paces  to  the 
right  is  fufficient.  Each  wing  takes  the  named  number  of 
paces  to  its  flank,  that  they  may  be  difengaged  from  each 
other.  At  the  fecond  word  march,  or  quick,  march,  the  whole 
move  on,  and  each  file  wheels  fucceffively  into  the  centre, 
as  it  arrives  at  and  beyond  the  colours.  As  foon  as  each 
company  is  in  the  line  from  the  colours  to  the  flank  ferjeant, 
the  captain  fronts  it.  When  the  whole  is  formed,  the  co- 
lours countermarch,  and  if  neceffary,  the  dreffing  of  the 
line  is  corre&ed. 
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Eighth  Manoeuvre. — March  in  open  Column. 

The  battalion  will  form  open  column  in.  rear  of  the  left  com- 
pany— Remaining  companies  on  the  right  backwards  wheel- 
quick  march.  All  the  companies  wheel  backwards  on 
their  right,  except  the  light  infantry,  which  Rands  faR.. 
On  the  word  left  face,  they  all  face  to  the  left,  except 
the  light  company  ; and  the  captains  place  themfelves  to 
lead  the  file6.  At  the  word  quick  march,  the  whole  will 
lead  to  the  rear,  and  the  covering  ferjeants  will  fucceffively, 
as  before,  take  up  their  points  on  the  new  line.  The  cap- 
tain conducing  each  platoon,  when  he  arrives  at  his  ferjeant, 
will  Rop  diredtiy  before  him,  allow  his  platoon  to  move  on 
behind  the  ferjeant,  till  the  rear  file  comes  clofe  to,  but  be- 
yond him,  The  captain  will  then  halt,  front,  and  drefs  his 
platoon,  with  his  front  rank  clofed  in  to  the  feijeant.  He 
will  himftlf  take  the  place  of  the  ferjeant,  and  remain  Ready 
on  the  pivot  flank. 

As  foon  as  the  third  company  has  taken  its  place  in  the 
column,  the  colonel  gives  the  word  march.  The  head  of  the 
column  moves  on  inordinary  time,  and  the  remaining  compa- 
nies follow,  preferving  the  proper  wheeling  diflance  between 
each.  When  the  leading  company  arrives  within  12  or  1 q 
paces  of  the  point  where  it  is  neceffary  to  diminifh  itsiront, 
the  colonel  will  give  a loud  caution,  that  the  fubdivifions  are 
to  double,  either  by  companies  fucceffively,  or  the  whole  bat- 
talion at  once.  If  at  once,  as  is  ordered  in  this  manoeuvre, 
then  he  gives  the  words  form  cohimn  of  fubdivifions — right 
fubdivifions — mark  time.  Each  right  hand  fubdivifion  marks 
time,  till  its  left  hand  fubdivifion,  which  marches  on  Readily, 
has  opened  or  cleared  its  flank.  At  the  words  quick  oblique, 
or  left  oblique,  the  right  divifions  immediately  oblique  to  the 
left,  and  cover  the  left  ones  corre&ly.  The  captains  move 
to  the  right  flank  of  the  left  fubdivifions.  Their  covering 
ferjeants  lead  the  right  fubdivifions. 

When  the  column  of  fubdivifions  has  marched  as  many 
paces  as  the  colonel  fees  proper,  he  gives  the  word  form 
companies , right  fubdivifions — quick  oblique.  As  foon  as  each 
right  fubdivifion  has  cleared  the  right  flanks  of  the  left,  by 
the  quick  oblique,  it  immediately  receives  the  word  forward, 
and  when  in  line  with  the  left  fubdivifion,  each  receives  the 
word  ordinary  from  the  captain,  who  had  fhifted  to  its 
right.  It  may  be  obferved,  that  the  above  is  in  conformity 
to  the  general  rule,  whether  the  column  be  halted  or  in  mo- 
tion, that  the  fubdivifion  or  feftion  on  the  reverfe  flank  is 
the  one  behind  which  the  other  fubdivifion  or  feition  doubles. 
But  in  this  cafe,  were  the  left  fubdivifions  to  double  in  front 
of  the  right  ones,  the  pivots  would  be  better  dreffed,  as 
the  right  fubdivifions,  which  were  marching  corre&ly  in  the 
alignment,  would  not  be  difeompofed.  The  colonel  gives 
the  words  column  halt — right  wheel  into  line — quick  march. 

Ninth  Manoeuvre. — Echellon  Change  of  P fit  ion. 

The  colonel  gives  the  words,  companies  on  the  right  back- 
wards wheel — quick  march.  The  battalion  breaks  into  open 
column,  the  left  in  front,  each  company  getting  the  halt— 
drefs  from  its  own  captain,  as  ufual.  The  colonel  continues : 
The feventh  company  (the  third,  reckoning  from  the  left)  will 
wheel  four  paces,  the  remaining  companies  fix  paces , on  the  left 
backwards — quick  inarch.  The  companies  are  dreffed  by 
their  captains,  who  are  now  on  the  infide  flanks  of  the 
echellon.  The  colonel  orders  eighth  and  light  company  right 
about  face.  Two  camp  colours  are  fent  to  the  right  and  left 
in  a correft  line  with  the  feventh  company.  At  the  word 
the  column  will  march  in  echellon , and  form  line  on  the  feventh 
company — march , the  captain  of  the  feventh  company  Ihifts 
to  its  right  flank.  Each  company  on  the  right  of  the  fe- 
venth, viz.  Nos.  6,  5,  4,  3,  2,  1,  and  grenadiers,  as  it  comes 
fucceffively  into  line,  receives  from  its  captain  the  word  halt 
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— drefs  on  the  camp  colour  to  the  right.  The  captain  then 
fhifts  to  the  right  of  his  company.  The  companies  on  the 
left  of  the  feventh,  viz.  N°  8.  and  the  light  infantry,  re- 
ceive the  words  from  their  captains  halt,  front,  drefs  up. 
They  are  drefled  on  the  camp  colour  to  the  left. 

Tenth  Manoeuvre. — Echellon  Change  of  Pofition. 

The  colonel  gives  the  words  the  light  infantry  will  wheel 
four  paces,  the  remaining  companies  two  paces  to  the  left.  When 
the  covering  ferjeants  have  taken  the  named  number  of  paces 
from  the  front  of  the  eighth  file  from  the  left  of  their  com- 
panies, the  colonel  gives  the  word  quid — march.  The  cap- 
tain commanding  the  light  infantry  immediately  fhifts  to  its 
left  flank.  When  the  company  has  wheeled  up,  he  gives 
the  word  halt,  drefs,  drefling  it  correftly  on  the  camp  co- 
lour, which  the  adjutant  had  previoufly  fent  to  the  right  for 
this  purpofe.  The  captain,  when  his  company  is  corredtly 
drefled,  gives  the  word  eyes  front,  and  refumes  his  place  on 
the  right  of  his  company,  taking  care  that  his  men  ftand 
perfectly  fteady,  and  with  carried  arms,  until  the  next  com- 
pany has  dreffed  on  them  ; his  right  flank  being  the  point 
of  appui.  When  the  colonel  fees  that  every  diviflon  is 
ready,  he  gives  the  words  the  battalion  will  march  in  echellon, 
and form  line  on  the  left  company — march.  All  the  companies 
march  in  ordinary  time.  As  they  arrive  in  line  fucceflively, 
they  are  drefled  by  their  captains  from  their  Handing  com- 
panies to  the  camp  colour  on  the  right.  Each  captain,  when 
he  has  fo  drefled  his  company,  gives  the  word  eyes  front, 
and  then  fhifts  to  the  right  of  his  diviflon.  The  whole  are 
row  formed  in  line,  parallel  to  their  original  front,  and  con- 
fiderably  to  the  general’s  right. 

Eleventh  Manoeuvre. — Change  of  Pofition. 

The  colonel  gives  the  words  the  battalion  will  form 
open  column  of  companies  in  the  march  — right  face — march. 
When  the  battalion  has  marched  in  file  as  far  as  is  judged 
necefiary,  he  gives  the  word  form  companies.  The  files  in- 
llantly  make  a half  face,  each  marching  up  quick  and  dia- 
gonally to  their  refpedlive  leading  men,  who  do  not  alter 
their  pace.  As  the  pivots  are  in  the  rear  of  companies, 
when  they  come  up,  the  companies  drefs  to  them  by  their 
captain  giving  the  word  eyes  left : and  they  take  up  as  they 
form,  the  ordinary  ftep.  The  column  marches  ; and  when 
the  colours  are  oppofite  to  the  general,  the  colonel  gives 
the  word  halt,  and  then  to  the  left  wheel  into  line,  quick 
march. 

Twelfth  Manoeuvre. — Retreat  in  Line. 

The  colonel  gives  the  word  the  battalion  will  retire — right 
about  face — march.  It  marches  fifty  or  fixty  paces  in  or- 
dinary time  drefling  by  its  centre.  No  mufic  plays  during 
the  retreat  of  the  battalion.  The  colonel  gives  the  word 
halt  front,  and  direftly  after  the  battalion  will fre  twice  by 
companies,  from  centre  to  flanks.  On  the  laft  ftroke  of  the 
preparative,  the  captains  on  the  right  of  companies  ftep 
out  one  pace,  aad  give  the  word  of  command  platoon,  ready 
— prefent— flre — load.  When  the  firft  part  of  the  general  is 
beat,  the  captain  falls  back  into  the  front  rank.  The  colo- 
nel then  gives  the  word,  the  battalion  will  retire  by  alternate 
companies — right  companies, right  about  face — inarch.  After 
marching  in  ordinary  time  about  fifty  paces,  they  receive 
the  word  halt,  front.  In  marching,  one  colour  remains  on 
the  flank  of  its  proper  company  in  each  line.  The  King’s 
colour  with  the  right  centre,  and  the  other  colour  with  the 
left  centre  company.  A ferjeant  will  advance  fix  paces  be- 
fore each  colour  during  the  march.  Each  line  directs  its 
movements  by  its  colour  ; diftances  are  preferved  from 
that  odour,  and  to  it  the  men’s  eyes  are  turned  during 

march.  Each  line  has  a commander.  Captains  are  or- 
, red  to  be  on  the  inward  flanks  of  their  companies,  but 
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this  makes  a perpetual  fhifting  of  pofitions,  and  is  better 
omitted. 

The  colonel  gives  the  word  left  companies,  male  ready 
— prefent  flre . Immediately  after  firing,  the  men  come 

to  the  recover,  halt  cock,  and  fhoulder  arms.  At  the 
word  right  about  face — march,  the  left  companies  march 
fteadily  on,  drefling  by  their  colour.  They  pafs  through 
the  intervals  of  the  right  companies,  and  continue  marching 
until  they  receive  the  word  from  the  colonel  halt  front- 
prime  and  load.  If  the  chief  fires  the  left  companies,  the 
next  in  command  fires  the  right  companies,  exadtly  as  the 
left  companies  were  fired.  They  retire  in  the  fame  manner 
through  the  intervals  of  the  left  companies.  The  colonel 
then  fires  the  left  companies,  and  retires  them  as  before,  and 
fo  on  till  he  thinks  it  expedient  to  form  line. 

The  left  companies  willformline  on  therighicompatiies — march. 
When  they  have  marched  and  filled  up  the  intervals,  the 
word  halt  is  given  by  the  colonel,  and  drefs  by  the  captain 
of  each  company.  The  right  companies  may  form  line  on 
the  left  in  the  fame  manner.  Sometimes  the  right  companies 
are  fired  in  battalion  previous  to  their  retiring.  The  words 
of  command  are  the  fame  as  if  they  had  been  feparated 
from  the  left  companies.  The  light  infantry  may  be  di- 
vided in  the  intervals  of  the  firft  line,  retire  with  it,  and 
charge  to  the  other  line,  whenever  it  becomes  the  advanced 
one.  In  this  fituation,  they  cover  the  retreat,  and  may  oc- 
cafionally  fire  ; and  when  the  line  is  formed,  thev  refume 
their  poll  on  the  left.  Unleis,  however,  the  battalion  is 
very  ltrong,  the  light  infantry  remain  in  their  ufual  pofition 
as  a company.  When  the  line  is  formed,  the  colonel  gives 
the  word  the  battalion  will  retire  in  Hue — right  about  face — 
march.  When  it  has  retired  as  far  as  he  chufes,  he  gives  the 
word  halt, front. 

Thirteenth  Manoeuvre. March  to  a Flank  in 

Echellon. 

The  colonel  gives  the  word  battalion,  by  companies  four 
paces  to  the  right  wheel,  and form  echellon.  Covering  ferjeants 
take  the  named  number  of  paces  as  ufual.  The  pivots 
make  a half  face  to  the  right,  the  ferjeants  drefling  by  them. 
On  the  word  quick  march,  captains  on  the  right  of  their 
companies  give  the  word  halt,  drefs.  Covering  ferjeants  go 
to  the  reverfe  flank.  The  colonel  then  gives  the  word  the 
battalion  will  advance  in  echellon — march.  The  whole  ad- 
vance to  the  flank  in  echellon  about  two  hundred  and  fifty 
paces.  At  the  word  wheel  back  into  line , the  three  centre 
ferjeants  infiantly  ftep  out  into  the  front,  and  mark  the  time 
for  the  battalion.  The  pivots  mark  time,  gradually  turning 
to  their  proper  front,  while  the  reft  of  thedivifions  wheel  back 
the  four  paces  they  had  advanced.  When  the  fourth  pace 
is  completed,  the  colonel  gives  the  word  forward ; and  the 
whole,  drefling  by  the  centre,  ftep  out  their  full  pace,  till 
they  receive  the  word  halt.  The  line  is  then  confiderably  to 
the  general’s  left,  and  parallel  to  its  original  front.  In  this 
fituation,  the  colonel  commands  flre  three  rounds  by  com  tic.  nils 
from  centre  to  flank.  Each  captain  gives  the  words  platoon, 
ready , prefent,  fire,  load. 

Fourteenth  Manoeuvre. — 7 he  Hollow  Square,  and 
its  Movements. 

The  colonel  gives  the  word  the  battalion  will  form  a hollow 
fquare  on  the  three  centre  companies  (viz.  the  fourth,  fifth,  and 
fixth),  remaining  companies— four  paces  on  the  right  and  left 
backwards  wheel — quick  march.  The  companies  on  the 
right  each  wheel  back  the  eighth  of  the  circle  on  their 
left,  'and  the  companies  on  the  left  wheel  the  fame  numberof 
paces  backward  on  the  right.  The  colours,  at  the  fame  time 
that  the  companies  are  forming  their  echellons,  move  back 
three  paces  into  the  rear.  The  fourth  company  by  the  fide 
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ftep  inclines  to  the  fifthcompany,  toclofe  the  interval  that  was 
jnade  by  the  falling  back  of  the  colours.  At  the  word  right 
about  face , the  companies  that  were  in  echellon  face  accord- 
ingly. The  colonel  then  gives  the  word,  in  echellon,  march , 
to  form  fquare — march.  Two  ferjeants  or  camp  colours 
(hould  be  placed  in  the  rear,  in  a perpendicular  line  with 
the  outfide  flanks  of  the  front  face,  marking  out  a perfect 
fquare.  The  companies  now  march  in  echellon,  and  by  the 
turning  of  the  left  fhoulders  of  the  right  companies,  and 
the  right  fhoulders  of  the  left  companies,  they  wheel  in  to 
form  fquare.  Their  captains  halt  and  front  them  in  a cor- 
.icdt  line.  The  firlt  company  will  wheel  round  the  ferjeant 
placed  to  mark  the  angle,  and  the  grenadiers  round  the 
proper  right  of  the  fir  ft  company  ; the  light  infantry  at  the 
fame  time  wheeling  round  the  ferjeant  on  the  oppofite  an- 
gle, till  its  right  flank  touches  that  of  the  grenadiers. 
'They  then,  as  alfo  the  firft  company,  get  the  words  halt, 
front,  drefs , from  their  captains.  They  have  then  formed 
the  rear  face  of  the  fquare,  and  in  this  manner  the  proper 
front  rank  of  the  rear  face  will  be  outward.  The  fquare 
is  now  perfectly  formed,  and  compofed  of  four  faces.  The 
front  face  confifts  of  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  fixth  companies  ; 
the  right  face  of  the  third  and  fecond  ; the  left  face  of  the 
feventh  and  eighth  ; and  the  rear  face  of  the  firft  company, 
the  grenadiers,  and  light  infantry.  The  mounted  officers, 
colours,  mufic,  drummers,  See.  and  the  battalion  guns,  are 
all  within  the  fquare. 

The  colonel  then  gives  the  words  the  fquare  will  march  by 
the  right  angle  of  the  front  face,  left  and  rear  faces — right 
about  face.  The  two  fides  that  form  the  right  angle,  that  is, 
the  front  face  and  the  right  face,  Hand  fail;  the  other  two 
fides,  viz.  the  left  face  and  the  rear  face,  go  to  the  right 
about.  At  the  word  by  fubdivifions  four  paces  to  the  right  and 
left  wheel — march,  the  whole  by  fubdivifions  wheel  up  one 
eighth  of  the  circle,  two  fides  to  the  right  and  two  fides  to 
the  left,  and  are  thus  parallel  to  each  other,  and  perpendi- 
cular to  the  diredtion  in  which  they  are  to  move.  The  pi- 
vot flanks  are  in  this  manner  placed  on  the  fides  of  the 
fquare,  each  fide  being  thus  in  echellon,  and  the  colours  be- 
hind the  leading  angle.  At  the  word  march,  captains,  who 
are  on  the  inward  flank  of  their  leading  fubdivifions,  care- 
fully preferve  the  diftances  they  wheeled  at,  and  from  the 
flanks  to  which  they  wheeled.  At  the  words  halt,  front 
fquare,  or  reform  fquare,  the  whole  wheel  back  into  fquare; 
and  the  two  fides  that  require  it,  that  is,  the  left  and  rear 
faces,  go  to  the  right  about.  Captains  drefs  their  divifions 
as  ufual,  in  the  fame  manner  as  is  deferibed  for  the  fquare. 
The  directions  given  for  the  march  of  the  fquare  by  the 
right  angle  of  the  front  face,  will  equally  apply,  Ihould  it 
be  found  neceffary  to  march  the  fquare  by  any  of  its 
other  angles. 

The  colonel  then  gives  the  words  the  fquare  will  march 
by  the  right face.  The  colours  move  up  behind  the  centre  of 
the  named  face,  as  do  the  mounted  officers,  &c.  At  the 
word  front  and  rear  faces,  by  fubdivifions  to  the  right  and  left 
wheel — quick  march,  the  oppofite  fide,  that  is,  the  left  face, 
faces  about ; and  the  two  flank  fides  wheel  up  by  fubdivi- 
fions, fo  as  to  ftand  each  in  open  column.  At  the  word  by 
right  face — march,  the  fquare  marches  two  fides  in  line  and 
by  their  centre,  and  two  fides  in  open  column,  which  cover 
and  drefs  to  their  inward  flanks  on  which  they  wheeled  up 
carefully  preferring  their-  diftances.  The  fame  directions 
that  are  given  for  marching  by  the  right  face,  will  apply 
to  the  march  by  any  of  the  other  faces.  The  colonel, 
when  the  fquare  has  marched  as  far  as  he  fees  neceffary, 
gives  the  word  halt,  reform  fquare.  The  fquare  halts,  the 
fubdivifions  in  column  immediately  wheel  back,  and  form 


their  fides,  and  the  fide  which  faced  about  again  faces  out- 
wards. The  captains  give  the  words  halt,  drefs. 

On  the  word  prepare  for  firing,  the  front  rank  kneel  and 
prefent  their  bayonets  Hoped.  The  fquare  is  then  ordered 
to  fire  in  whatever  manner  may  be  judged  proper  ; the  two 
rear  ranks  to  fire  Handing  ; or  companies  by  ranks  fuccef- 
fively  : or  by  companies  independent  of  each  other ; or  by 
fubdivifions,  one  firing  when  the  other  has  loaded  ; or  com- 
panies by  files  ; as  ordered.  The  front  rank  remains  as  a 
referve.  Should  the  battalion  be  formed  only  two  deep,  the 
front  rank  will  remain  kneeling,  and  the  other  rank  will  fire 
by  files.  The  word  is  now  given  fquare  will fire  by  compa- 
nies, beginning  on  the  right.  When  the  firing  by  companies 
has  ceafed,  the  command  is  given  by  the  colonel  kneeling 
ranks,  make  ready , prefent, fire  (the  men  rife  up  after  firing), 
prime  and  load.  The  word  is  then  given  the  fquare  will form 
line  on  the  three  centre  companies — fide  and  rear  faces — by  com- 
panies, fix  paces  to  the  right  and  left  wheel,  quick  march.  The 
captains,  as  ufual,  halt — drefs  their  companies.  The  words 
are  then  given  in  echellon  march  and  form  line,  march.  The 
whole  march  in  echellon,  except  the  three  centre  companies, 
the  outward  companies  taking  care  not  to  impede  the 
inner  ones,  which  mull  form  before  them.  This  may  be 
done  by  the  facing  and  filing  of  each  divifion  from  its  in- 
ward flank  to  its  point  in  the  new  line,  where  it  will  form 
up.  Captains  halt — drefs  their  companies,  as  in  the  third 
manoeuvre. 

If  the  fquare  is  compofed  of  the  eight  battalion  compa- 
nies only,  then  the  grenadier  and  light  company  may  be 
placed  as  a referve  in  the  rear,  ready  to  be  applied  according 
to  circumftances.  In  marching  the  fquare  by  any  of  its 
faces,  fome  regiments  have  been  inftrudted  to  march  two 
fides  in  file  inftead  of  open  column  ; and  if  the  men  march 
tolerably  in  file,  there  can  he  no  queftion  but  that  it  is  the 
beft  method. 

Fifteenth  Manoeuvre.— — Retiring  and filing  to  the 
Rear. 

When  the  battalion  is  to  retire,  it  ought  to  be  previoufly 
dreffed  with  the  fame  exadtnefs  as  when  it  is  to  advance,  and 
the  fame  care  in  afeertaining  the  diredlion  of  its  march  muft 
be  taken.  Therefore,  before  the  retreat  is  to  begin,  an 
officer  or  ferjeant  will  have  placed  himfelf  thirty  paces  in 
the  rear,  fo  as  to  ftand  perpendicular  to  the  front  directing 
ferjeant  ; and  of  courfe  he  will  be  in  the  line,  or  nearly  fo, 
of  the  directing  ferjeant.  Whenever  the  battalion  marches 
to  the  rear,  it  muft  cover  its  proper  extent  of  ground.  The 
rear  muft  therefore  avoid  clofing  their  files  more  than 
ufual;  otherwife  the  front  rank  men,  who  are  in  general, 
larger,  will  be  crowded  in  their  rank.  Mufic,  drums,  fuper- 
numerary  officers,  & c.  will  take  care  to  march  with  exadtnefs, 
and  not  to  interrupt,  but  rather  affift  the  battalion. 

The  colonel  gives  the  words  the  battalion  will  retire.  As 
foon  as  this  caution  is  given,  the  three  diredting  ferjeants 
face  about.  The  fame  centre  ferjeant  that  diredts  to  the 
front,  diredts  alfo  to  the  rear.  He  moves  on  in  the  line 
of  the  advanced  officer,  fix  paces  beyond  the  rear  rank,  and 
halts.  The  two  other  ferjeants  move  up  on  each  fide  of 
him.  When  the  line  is  retiring,  mufic  is  never  to  play.  On 
the  word  right  about  face,  the  whole  face  : and  the  fupernu- 
merary  officer,  who  had  replaced  the  diredting  ferjeant, 
moves  up  into  the  leading  rank.  A mounted  field  officer 
paffes  through  to  the  rear,  and  the  diredting  ferjeant  in  the 
interior  prolongs  his  line,  and  takes  his  objedl  betwixt  the 
feet  of  the  polled  officer.  Immediately  after  facing  about 
the  word  march  is  given  by  the  colonel.  The  whole  batta- 
lion inftantly  fets  off.  The  replacing  officer  betwixt  the 
colours  preferves,  during  the  movement,  his  exadt  diftance 
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of  fix  paces  from  thd  advanced  ferjeant,  and  is  the  guide  of 
the  battalion,  the  directing  ferjeant  condufting  on  his  points 
under  the  correftion  of  the  colonel,  who  is  ten  or  twelve 
paces  behind  the  centre  of  the  battalion.  In  this  retreat,  if 
the  light  infantry  aft  feparate,  and  not  as  a company  of  the 
battalion,  at  the  word  march  they  move  quickly  round  by  the 
flanks,  and  form  in  the  rear  of  the  centre,  extending  fo  as  to 
cover  it  during  the  retreat,  and  following  at  the  dhtance  of 
fifty  or  fixty  paces. 

The  colonel  gives  the  words  the  hattallion  will,  from  the 
proper  right  of  companies, fie  to  the  rear — -pafs  companies  byflcs. 
Each  captain  inftantly  gives  the  word  left,  turn — quick  march, 
mid  wheels  out  his  leading  file,  the  reft  of  the  files  following 
in  fucceffion.  The  heads  of  companies  muff  obferve  the 
proper  diftance  from  each  other,  and  are  regulated  from  the 
left.  Circumftances  may  require  that  the  companies  fhould 
pafs  from  their  proper  left,  inftead  of  the  right,  in  which  cafe 
the  leaders  will  fhift  and  conduft  fuch  left  until  the  line  is 
formed,  when  they  will  again  refume  their  proper  places. 
When  the  companies  in  file  have  marched  as  far  as  is 
necefi'ary,  the  colonel  gives  the  word  fait,  front.  The  whole 
now  Hand  in  open  column  of  companies,  the  right  in  front. 
When  the  column  is  ordered  to  halt,  the  light  infantry  pafs 
quickly  through  it,  and  take  poll:  thirty  paces  in  the  rear  of 
the  intended  line.  On  the  word  by  companies,  left,  wheel  into 
line — quick  march,  captains,  as  ufual,  halt,  clrefs  their  compa- 
nies. When  the  line  is  formed,  its  centre  is  oppoiite  to  the 
general. 

Sixteenth  Manoeuvre. — Filing,  advancing,  and 
charging  to  the  Front. 

The  colonel,  having  previoufiy  placed  hirnfelf  ten  or 
twelve  paces  behind  the  exaft  line  of  the  direfting  ferjeant, 
will  remark  the  line  of  its  prolongation,  and  thus  afeertain 
the  direftion  in  which  it  fhould  march,  and  in  doing  this,  he 
will  not  at  once  look  out  for  a diilant  objeft,  but  will  hit  on 
it  by  prolonging  the  line,  from  the  perfon  of  the  direfting 
ferjeant  to  the  front.  Or  he  will  order  the  covering  ferjeant 
to  run  out  twenty  paces,  and  will  place  him  in  the  line  in 
which  he  thinks  the  battalion  ought  to  advance.  The 
direfting  ferjeant  then  takes  his  direftion  along  the  line 
which  pafles  from  hiipfelf,  betwixt  the  heels  of  the  advanced 
ferjeant,  and  remarking  his  objeft,  preferves  fuch  line  in  ad- 
vancing. The  colonel  then  gives  the  words  the  battalion  will 
advance.  Before  the  line  fo  advances,  the  light  company 
quickly  forms,  in  extended  order,  thirty  paces  before  the 
centre,  and  preferves  that  diftance  in  advancing.  The  front 
direfting  ferjeant  of  the  battalion  moves  fix  accurate  and 
exaft  paces  in  ordinary  time,  and  halts.  The  two  other  fer- 
jeants  that  were  behind  him,  move  up  on  each  fide  of  him, 
and  an  officer  from  the  rear  replaces  in  the  front  rank  the 
leading  ferjeant.  The  centre  ferjeant,  in  moving  out, 
inarches  and  halts  on  his  own  obferved  point,  and  the  two 
other  ferjeants  drefs  and  fquare  themfelves  exactly  by  him. 
The  direfting  ferjeant,  after  being  affured  that  he  hirnfelf  is 
perfectly  and  fquarely  placed  in  the  rank,  by  calling  his 
eyes  down  the  centre  of  his  body,  from  the  junftion  of  his 
two  heels,  and  by  repeated  trials  to  take  up  or  prolong  a line 
perpendicular  to  hirnfelf  and  to  the  battalion,  will  obferve 
and  take  up  any  accidental  fmall  fpot  on  the  ground,  and 
within  ioo  or  150  paces,  intermediate  ones  cannot  be  want- 
ing, nor  the  renewal  of  fuch  as  he  afterwards  fucceffively  ap- 
proaches to  in  his  march.  In  this  manner  he  is  prepared, 
under  the  future  correftion  of  the  colonel  from  behind,  to 
conduft  the  march. 

The  line  or  direftion  being  thus  afeertained,  the  colonel 
gives  the  word  march.  The  whole  inftantly  ftep  ofF,  and 
without  turning  the  head,  eyes  are  glanced  towards  the 


colours  in  the  front  rank.  The  replacing  officer  betwixt  the 
colours  preferves,  during  the  movement,  his  exaft  diftance  of 
fix  paces  from  the  advanced  ferjeant,  and  is  the  guide  of  the 
battalion.  The  centre  advanced  ferjeant  is  anfwerable  for 
the  direftion,  and  the  equal  cadence  or  length  of  ftep.  To 
thefe  objefts  he  alone  attends,  while  the  other  two,  ferupu- 
lonfly  conforming  to  his  pofition,  maintain  their  parallelifm 
to  the  front  of  the  battalion,  and  thereby  prefent  an  objeft 
to  which  it  ought  to  move  fquare.  They  are  to  allow  no 
other  confideration  to  attraft  their  attention,  and  will  notice 
and  conform  to  the  direftion  of  the  commander  only.  If 
any  fmall  alteration  in  their  poiition  is  ordered,  it  muft  be 
gradually  and  coolly  made.  When  the  battalion  is  advancing 
in  line  for  any  confiderable  diftance,  the  mufic  may  be 
allowed  at  intervals  to  play  for  a few  feconds  only,  and  the 
drums  in  two  divifions  to  roll ; but  it  is  the  wind  in- 
ftruments  only  which  play.  The  large  drum,  or  any  other 
iuftrument  whatever,  which  marks  time  by  the  ftroke,  is  not 
permitted. 

When  the  battalion  advances  fifty  paces,  the  colonel  gives 
the  words  the  battalion  will  fie  from  the  right  of  companies — 
pafs  files  to  the  front.  Each  captain  immediately  gives  the 
word  right,  turn— quick,  march,  wheels  out  his  leading  file, 
and  paftes  on  direft  to  the  front,  preferving  a relative  diftance 
from  the  left,  as  being  the  head  of  the  column,  or  from  the 
other  flank,  if  particularly  fo  ordered.  When  the  column  has 
marched  fifty  paces,  the  colonel  gives  the  words  halt,  front. 
The  whole  now  Hands  in  open  column,  the  left  in  front. 

The  light  company  palfcs  quick  to  the  rear,  affembles  half 
of  it  behind  each  flank,  and  moves  relatively  with  the  flank 
companies. 

The  words  now  given  in  fucceffion  are  column,  right,  wheel 
into  line,  quick,  march.  The  battalion  will  advance — march. 
The  battalion  marches  fifty  paces.  The  battalion  will  ad- 
vance ly  alternate  wings,  and  fire  four  times — left  wing,  halt . 
Ti,e  left  wing  halts,  and  the  right  wing  continues  to  move 
on  fifteen  paces.  Left  wing,  march.  Right  wing,  halt,  ready , 
prefent,  fire,  load,  march.  The  left  wing  marches  pail  them 
till  the  right  wing,  being  loaded  and  fhouldered,  receives  the 
order  to  march.  Left  wing — halt,  ready,  & c.  as  direfted  for 
the  right  wing,  and  thus  they  alternately  proceed,  till  each 
wing  has  fired  twice.  The  left  wing  will  form  line  on  the  right 
— right  wing,  halt.  When  the  line  is  formed,  the  battalion 
will  advance,  march.  After  marching  fifty  paces,  halt.  The 
battalion  will  fire  a volley — -front  rank  kneeling,  make  ready, 
prefent,  fire,  prime  and  load.  The  battalion  will  advance — 
march.  When  it  has  advanced  twenty  paces,  it  receives  the 
command  hah.  The  battalion  will  fire  a vo‘. ley,  and  port  arms  ; 
when  the  battalion  has  fired,  it  immediately  ports  arms. 
Quick  march  ; the  battalion  advances  firm,  dreffing  by  the 
centre.  When  it  has  advanced  fifty  paces,  halt  ; the  front 
rank  comes  down  to  the  charging  pofition.  Shoulder  arms — 
prime  and  load.  The  light  company,  i filling  from  behind 
the  flanks,  purfue,  return,  and  affemble  and  join  on  tire 
left  of  the  battalion.  The  battalion  is  now  advanced  near 
the  general,  and  with  it's  centre  oppofite  him. 

If  the  battalion  is  not  very  ftrong,  the  light  infantry 
fhould  not  aft  as  fuch,  but  only  as  a company  in  batta- 
lion. In  firing  by  wings,  that  is,  by  half  battalions,  the 
colonel  generally  fires  the  right  wing,  and  the  next  in  com- 
mand the  left.  When  the  battalion  has  charged  bayonets, 
they  may  be  ordered  to  move  forward  on  the  charge  at  a very- 
quick  ftep  ; but  by  no  means  to  run.  A very  few  paces 
only  can  be  necefi’ary.  Care  muft  be  taken  that  the  batta- 
lion moves  in  perfeft  drefs,  which  it  cannot  do  if  it  run.. 
The  flugel  man  gives  the  time  for  each  wing  to  call  about, 
and  fhoulder, 
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Seventeenth  Manoeuvre. — Retiring  in  Line. 

The  colonel  gives  the  words  the  battalion  will  retire — right 
about , face— -march.  While  it  is  retiring,  he  gives  the 

caution  the  battalion  will fire  twice  by  alternate  wings — the  two 
JirJl  ranks,  Jlanding.  He  then  gives  the  words  right  wing — 
halt,  front.  The  light  infantry  are  not  ordered  by  the  rules 
and  regulations  for  the  infantry  formation,  to  cover  the 
regiment  in  this  manoeuvre  ; but  it  appearing  to  be  as  re- 
quifite  as  in  advancing,  they  will  be  formed  feparntely.  On 
the  halt  of  the  right  wing,  they  file  round  the  left  flank,  and 
cover  the  left  wing  at  fix  paces  in  front,  firing  and  retiring  till 
they  occupy  the  ground  quitted  by  the  left  wing,  drefiing 
by  the  right.  When  the  left  wing  has  gained  fifteen  paces, 
it  receives  the  word  from  the  lieutenant-colonel,  halt,  front. 
The  light  infantry  ceafe  firing.  The  colonel  orders  right 
wing—  ready,  prefent,  fire  (the  men  after  firing  immediately 
come  to  the  port,  or  to  the  recover,  as  may  be  ordered). 
The  light  infantry  face  to  the  right,  and  cover  the  right 
vvin.r  at  fix  paces.  On  the  words  right  about,  face — march, 
the  1 ght  infantry  fire  retiring,  till  they  come  into  line  with 
the  left  wing  by  which  they  drefs,  and  continue  firing. 
When  the  right  wing  has  marched  fifteen  paces  beyond  the 
left,  it  receives  the  words  halt,  front— prime  and  load.  When 
loaded,  the  fignal  founds  for  the  light  infantry  to  ceafe  firing. 
The  infiant  the  lieutenant-colonel  fees  that  the  right  wing 
has  fronted,  he  immediately  gives  the  word  of  command,  and 
conforms  in  every  particular  to  what  the  right  wing  has 
done.  The  light  infantry  face  to  the  left,  and  cover  the  left 
wing  as  they  did  the  right,  dreffing  by  the  right.  In  this 
manner  each  wing  alternately  proceeds,  every  due  difpatch 
being  made  in  reloading.  When  the  wings  have  each  fired 
twice,  the  colonel  gives  the  words  the  left  wing  will  form  line 
onthe  right  wing — march — halt,  front — primeandload.  When 
loaded,  the  light  infantry  ceafes  firing,  and  the  fignal  is  given 
by  the  bugle  for  it  to  form  company  in  the  rear  of  the 
centre.  The  colonel  gives  the  word  the  line  will  retire  ; and 
when  it  has  marched  a hundred  paces  or  more,  covered  by 
the  light  infantry,  who  file  round  the  flanks,  halt,  front. 
The  light  infantry,  upon  fignal,  form  company  in  the  rear  of 
the  centre  and  afterwards  refume  their  poll  on  the  left  of  the 
battalion. 

In  retiring  by  alternate  wings,  one  colour  remains  on  the 
inward  flank  of  each  half  battalion,  to  which  the  men  con- 
tinue to  look  when  they  move,  by  which  they  drefs,  and  be- 
fore which  a directing  ferjeant  advances  fix  paces.  The 
make  ready — prefent — fire  of  the  advanced  wing  is  inftantly  to 
fucceed  the  march  of  the  other  advancing  wing  or  the  halt, 
front,  of  the  retiring  one.  In  the  half  battalion  firing,  ad- 
vancing, and  retreating,  if  formed  two  deep,  both  ranks  will 
fire  handing.  If  formed  three  deep,  the  front  and  centre 
ranks  will  fire  handing,  and  the  rear  rank  will  remain 
fnouldered  in  referve. 

Ejghteenth  Manoeuvre — Advancing  in  Line. 

The  colonel  gives  the  word  the  battalion  will  advance — 
march.  It  marches  a hundred  paces,  and  receives  the  halt. 
At  the  words  fire  a volley  obliquely  to  the  right,  the  men  of 
the  front  rank  turn  one-eighth  of  a circle  to  the  right  ; 
thofe  of  the  rear  ranks  take  a pace  to  the  left,  and  cover 
their  proper  file  leaders.  The  words  are  then  given  make 
ready , prefent,  fire,  load.  Fire  a volley  obliquely  to  the  left — 
make  ready,  prefent,  fire,  the  ranks  execute  the  reverfe  of 
what  is  directed  in  the  firing  to  the  right  ).  The  battalion  will 
advance — march.  When  it  has  advanced  a hundred  paces, 
halt.  Fire  two  volleys  to  the  front — after  the  lafi,  the  men  will 
port  arms,  and  half  cock.  Battalion — ready,  prefent, fire,  load. 
Battalion — ready,  prefent, fire — the  men  will  port  arms,  and 
halt  cock.  SI.  on’der  arms—Jhut  pans — rear  ranks,  take  open 
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order — march.  The  colonel  and  lieutenant-colonel  now  dif- 
mount,  and  come  through  the  centre  into  the  front,  as  do  the 
mufic.  Every  one  takes  his  ftation  exaAly  as  they  had  been 
placed  when  receiving  the  general.  The  colonel,  with  his 
back  to  the  regiment,  gives  the  words  the  battalion  will  ad~ 
van  e march.  The  mufic  plays,  and  when  the  line  has  ad- 

vanced within  fifty  paces  of  the  general,  the  colonel  gives  the 
word  halt — general  fialute—  prefent  arms.  The  mufic  plays 
God  fave  the  King,  and  the  drummers  beat  a march. 
When  the  mufic  ceafes,  the  colonel,  turning  the  battalion, 
gives  the  words Jlsouhler  arms — rear  ranks,  iakeclofe  order- 
march,  and  the  review  is  ended. 

Light  infantry.  The  following  fs  the  method  ufually  ob- 
ferved  by  the  light  infantry  when  required  to  form  in  ex. 
tended  order,  as  commenced  at  the  twelfth  manoeuvre.  Pre- 
vious to  the  retreat  in  line,  the  colonel  dire  As  the  horn  to 
found  the  fignal  for  their  forming  company,  when  the  officer 
commanding  it  gives  the  words  right  face — quick  march  (in 
double  quick  time,  to  ten  paces  in  the  rear  of  the  fuperi  u- 
merary  rank,  its  centre  covering  the  colours) — halt,  front — . 
order  arms — unfix  bayonets  — form  two  deep  (the  left  fubdi- 
vifion  of  the  rear  rank  fteps  back  one  pace)  rear  rank  to  the 
left  face — quick  march  (its  left  fubdivifion  arrives  between  it 
and  the  centre  rank,  when  the  whole  moves  forward) — halt , 
front,  drefs,  is  then  given  by  the  fenior  fupernmnerarv  officer. 
The  light  infantry  being  divided  into  fubdivifions,  the  right 
is  commanded  by  the  captain,  and  led  by  his  covering  fer- 
jeant ; the  left  by  the  fenior  lieutenant,  and  led  by  the  fe- 
cond  ferjeant  ; the  fecor.d  lieutenant  attends  the  right  fub- 
divifion. On  the  retreat  of  the  line,  at  fignal  from  the  horn, 
the  fubdivifions  face  outward,  and  file,  in  quickeft  time, 
round  the  flanks  of  the  line,  forming  (when  the  retreat  is 
made  by  alternate  companies)  at  ten  paces  in  front.  The 
right  fubdivifion  covering  at  equal  difiance  the  right  wing, 
except  the  grenadiers,  and  the  other  the  left  wing  in  the 
fame  manner,  dreffing  to  the  centre.  When  the  word  march 
is  given  to  the  line,  the  light  company,  at  the  found  of  the 
bugle,  commence  firing  for  the  firft  round  from  centre  to 
flanks.  Each  man,  when  he  has  fired,  retires  the  ordered 
number  of  paces,  generally  four,  by  the  left  of  his  file  com- 
rade, and  reloads.  On  the  fronting  of  the  battalion,  they 
form  company,  as  before  mentioned,  round  the  flanks,  in 
rear  of  the  line,  where  they  divide  into  feAions.  The  two 
feftions  of  the  right  fubdivifion  form  in  rear  of  the  firft  and 
third  companies  : thofe  of  the  left  in  the  rear  of  the  fifth 
and  feventh.  All  the  fedtions  are  faced  to  the  left,  and  on 
the  retreat  of  the  alternate  companies,  fuppofe  the  left  move 
inftantly  into  the  intervals,  and  form  as  much  extended  as  is 
neceffary,  in  line  with  the  right  companies,  who  ftiil  remain 
flationary,  firing  independently  till  the  companies  in  line  re- 
ceive the  order  to  make  ready.  When  the  right  comoanics 
retreat,  the  light  infantry  move  to  the  right,  cover  them  as 
they  had  before  done  the  left,  and  fire  retiring  till  they 
arrive  at  the  intervals  between  the  left  companies,  upon  whom 
they  drefs.  Thus  they  alternately  continue  to  occupy  the 
intervals,  till  the  line  being  formed,  they  wheel  round  the 
refpeAive  flanks,  form  fubdivifions  in  rear  of  the  fecond  and 
feventh  companies,  form  again  in  front  on  the  retreat 'of  the 
whole  line,  in  extended  order,  and  at  its  halt,  vffemble  again 
in  company  behind  the  centre.  In  advancing  in  line,  and  by 
wings,  the  movements  are  fimilar  to  thofe  already  explained 
in  the  feventeenth  manoeuvre,  with  this  difference,  Liiat  the 
company  moves  forward  inftead  of  retiring.  To  re-form 
three  deep,  when  re-affembled  in  company  behind  the  centre 
of  the  line,  the  officer  gives  the  words  form  three  deep  (the 
third  feftion,  or  the  whole  of  the  proper  rear  rank,  fleps 
back  one  pace)  rear  rank,  to  the  right  face — quick  march  (the 
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rear  rank  of  tlie  fedlion  marks  time  till  the  front  rank  has 
palled  it,  and  then  moves  on)  at  the  word  halt,  front , they 
cover  the  centre  rank  correftly,  at  one  pace  diftnnt  from  it. 
c he  company  then  faxes  bayonets,  faces  to  the  left  and  re- 
lumes the  proper  polition  in  line. 

Obfervations. 

e ae  number  of  paces  mentioned  in  the  feveral  movements 
are  not  lo  pofitivcly  preferibed,  but  are  fuppofed  to  be  nearly 
fuch  as  will  give  the  intended  relative  iituations.  If  the 
ground  allows  the  marches  to  the  rear  and  front  to  be 
longer,  it  will  be  fo  much  the  better. 

I he  colonel  fhould  give  all  his  commands  from  the  rear  of 
the  battalion.  No  commanding  officer  fhould  attempt,  in 
the  face  of  the  general,  to  put  the  regiment  through  any  of 
the  manoeuvres  without  being  himfelf  perfectly  and  minutely 
acquainted  with  the  principles  on  which  each  is  performed. 
He  will  thus  avoid  the  ditgrace  of  calling  to  his  adjutant  for 
inftruftion,  or  galloping  full  fpeed  to  the  flank  of  the  batta- 
lion by  way  of  rectifying  a miftake  which  his  ignorance  and 
temerity  have  brought  him  into,  ar.d  which  he  cannot  remedy 
but  by  recurring  tor  advice  either  to  the  other  mounted 
officers,  or  to  the  ferjeant-major  in  the  rear. 

When  the  reviewing  general  has  feen  the  battalion  go 
through  fuch  of  the  ordered  manoeuvres  as  he  judges  necel- 
lury,  he  will,  that  he  may  be  able  to  report  on  the  merits  of 
its  performance,  among  other  circumftances,  particularly  ob- 
ferve  and  ipecify,  whether  or  not  the  original  formation  of 
the  battalion  is  according  to  order. 

The  inarches  are  made  with  accuracy,  at  the  required 
time  and  length  of  ftep,  and  on  fuch  objects  as  are  given. 
The  proper  diftances  in  column  and  echellon  art  at  all  times 
preferved.  The  wheelings  are  made  juft,  and  in  the  manner 
preferibed.  The  formations  in  line  are  made  true,  without 
la'fe  openings,  or  neceffity  of  correction.  The  officers  are 
alert  in  their  changes  of  fituation,  exaCt  in  their  own  per- 
fonal  movements,  and  loud,  decided,  and  pointed  in  their 
words  of  command.  The  march  inline  is  uniformly  fteady, 
without  floating,  opening,  or  clofing.  The  march  in  file 
clofe,  firm,  and  without  lengthening  out.  The  officers 
and  fupernumeraries  give  the  aids  required  of  them  with  due 
qiucknefs  and  preciiion.  Hurry  and  unneceffary  delay  in 
the  movements  are  equally  to  be  avoided.  In  the  firings, 
the  loading  is  quick,  the  levelling  juft,  the  officers  animated 
and  exaCt  in  their  commands. 

Form  of  fending  for , and  lodging  the  colours.  The  battalion 
being  in  line,  the  commanding  officer  orders  the  grenadier 
drummers  to  beat  the  drummer’s  call ; on  which  the  two 
youngeft  enfigns  recover  their  fwords,  face  to  the  right,  and 
march  between  the  line  of  officers  and  the  front  rank,  till 
they  com;  to  the  head  of  the  grenadiers,  where  they  halt, 
front,  and  bring  their  fwords  to  the  port.  The  drum-major, 
with  a party  of  drummers  and  fifers,  will  likewife  face  to 
the  right,  and  march  to  the  head  of  the  grenadiers,  placing 
themlelves  between  the  enfigns  and  the  front  rank.  The 
grenadier  captain  then  makes  his  company  take  clofe  order, 
and  will  either  wheel  them  by  fubdivifi  ons,  or  march  them 
in  one.  If  by  fubdivifions,  he  places  himfelf  on  the  pivot 
flank  of  the  firft,  the  eldeft  lieutenant  on  that  of  the  fecond, 
and  the  other  lieutenant  in  the  fupernumerary  rank  of  the 
firft  ; but  if  the  company  is  marched  in  one  diviiion,  the  two 
lieutenants  are  in  the  fupernumerary  rank.  The  company 
then  marches,  in  ordinary  time  , to  the  quarters  where  the 
coiours  are  lodged,  when  it  halt?,  and  rear  ranks  take  open 
order.  The  drum-major  unfurls  the  colours,  and  gives  them 
out  of  a window  to  the  enfigns,  who  on  halting  had  fheathed 
their  fwords.  Tiie  captain  then  orders  his  men  to  prefent 
arms.  Oificers  falute,  and  the  drummers  beat  a point  of 


war,  which  fini filed,  be  {boulders  arms,  clofes  the  ranks,  and 
marches  them  off  in  ordinary  time,  the  drummers  beating 
the  grenadier’s  march.  On  arriving  at  the  left  flank  of  the 
regiment,  the  company  faces  to  the  right,  the  enfigns  with 
the  colours  march  in  front  of  the  line  of  officers,  the  grena- 
dier officers  between  them  and  the  front  rank,  as  alio  the 
drums  and  rrtufic,  and  the  grenadi  ers  in  files,  between  the 
other  ranks.  The  commanding  officer  of  the  regiment,  a3 
foon  as  the  colours  arrive  on  the  left  flank,  orders  the  bat- 
talion to  prefect  arms,  the  officers  falute  ; the  mufic  plays 
God  fave  the  king,  and  the  drummers  beat  the  troop. 
On  the  colours  arriving  in  the  centre  of  the  battalion, 
the  enfigns  halt  and  front,  and,  when  the  grenadiers  have 
taken  poft  on  the  right,  the  battalion  is  ordered  to  fnoulder 
arms. 

When  the  colours  are  to  be  lodged , on  the  drummer’s  call 
being  beat,  the  enfigns,  the  drum-major,  and  a party  of 
drummers  and  fifers,  march  and  take  poft  in  the  front  of  the 
grenadiers.  The  battalion  prefents  arms,  officers  falute, 
mufic  plays,  and  drums  beat.  On  the  captain  of  grenadiers 
marching  off  with  the  colours,  drummers  beat  t he  troop. 
When  they  arrive  at  the  houfe,  or  place  where  they  are  to 
be  lodged,  the  drum-major  receives  them  at  a window,  the 
grenadiers  prefent  arms,  officers  falute,  and  drummers  beat 
a point  of  war.  The  enfigns  on  quirting  the  colours,  draw 
their  fwords,  and  falute  with  the  other  officers.  The  cap- 
tain will  either  march  his  company  back,  or  difmifs  them, 
as  he  may  be  ordered  by  the  commanding  officer. 

When  the  colours  are  not  to  be  received,  or  lodged  in 
form,  the  ferjeant-major,  with  four  ferjeants  in  the  centre 
of  the  battalion,  will  take  the  colours  cafed,  from,  or  to  the 
place  where  they  are  kept,  in  the  following  manner.  Ser- 
jeant-major, the  two  front  rank  ferjeants  carrying  the 
colours  on  their  fhoulders,  covered  in  the  rear  by  two  other 
ferjeants  and  the  drum-major,  who  is  to  receive  them  wheu 
they  arrive  at  the  place  of  their  deftination.  No  compliment 
is  paid  by  the  battalion  in  this  cafe,  and  they  are  generally 
fent  away  when  the  ranks  are  clofed.  When  the  regiment 
is  ordered  for  a field  day,  the  colours  fhould  never  be  received 
or  lodged  in  form,  as  it  takes  up  too  much  time. 

The  following  is  at  prefent  the  detail  of  the  battalion- 
Field  officers — one  colonel,  one  lieutenant-colonel,  one  ma- 
jor, (by  a late  regulation  field  oificers  have  no  companies,) 
ten  captains,  twelve  lieutenants,  and  eight  enfigns.  There 
is  no  captain-lieutenant.  Staff  officers — one  adjutant,  or.e 
pay-mafter,  one  quarter-mafter,  one  furgeon,  one  afiiftant- 
furgeon.  Non-commiffioned  officers — one  ferjeant-major,. 
one  quarter-mafter  ferjeant,  thirty  ferjeants,  thirty  corpo- 
rals. Drummers — one  drum-major,  twenty-one  drummers 
and  fifers.  Privates — five  hundred  and  feventy. 

Rules  and  regulations  for  his  Majefty’s  forces.  Ruffell’s 
InftruCtions  for  the  Drill,  London,  1803,  &c.  &c. 

BATTARDEAUX,  in  bridge-building.  See  Coffer- 
dams. 

BATTATA,  in  Botany.  See  Dioscorea. 
BATTATAS.  See  Helianthus. 

B ATT  A WAY,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Africa,  on  the 
Grain  Coaft,  ealily  known  at  fea  by  two  large  rock?,, 
two  miles  diftant  from  the  fhore  to  the  weft,  and  alfo  by 
fome  high  mountains  behind  the  town.  This  is  one  of  the 
beft  built  places  on  the  coaft  ; populous  and  rich,  and  trades 
extenfively  in  pepper  and  ivory.  The  people  however  are 
addicted  to  thieving. 

BATTEAU.  See  Bateau. 

BATTEL,  in  Geography,  Law.  £sV.  See  Battle. 
BATTEN,  in  Carpentry,  anatne  which  the  workmen  give 
to  a fcantling  of  wooden  fluff  from  two  to  four  inches  broad, 
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»nd  about  an  inch  thick  ; the  length  being  pretty  confidera- 
ble,  but  undetermined. 

The  term  is  chiefly  ufed  in  fpeaking  of  doors,  See.  which 
are  not  framed  of  whole  deal,  See.  with  ftiles,  rails,  and  pan- 
uels  like  wainfeot,  but  are  made  to  appear  as  if  they  were, 
by  means  of  thefe  pieces-,  or  battens,  bradded  on  the  plain 
board  round  the  edges,  and  fometimes  crofs  them,  and  up 
and  down. 

Hence  batten  doors,  or  windows,  are  fuch  as  feem  to  be 
wainfeot  ones,  but  are  not.  Thefe  are  faid  to  be  either 
Angle  or  double,  as  the  battens  are  fitted  on  to  one  fide,  or 
to  both. 

Batten  s of  the  hatches , in  Sea-language , are  nailed  along 
the  tarpaulings,  and  ferveto  keep  their  edges  clofe  down  to 
the  hatches,  in  order  to  prevent  the  water  which  wafhes  aver 
the  deck  from  penetrating  into  the  lower  apartments  of 
the  fhip. 

Batten,  in  Geography , a town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle 
of  the  Upper  Rhine,  and  principality  of  Upper  Heffe  ; 16 
miles  fouth  weft  of  W aldeck,  and  1 6 north  weft  of  Marburg. 
BATTENBURG.  See  Batenbourg. 

BATTEN  Kill,  a fir.all  river  of  America,  which  rifes  in 
Vermont,  and  after  running  north  and  north-wefterly  about 
30  miles,  falls  into  Hudfon,  near  Saratoga. 

BATTERBURY,  or  Batterby  hay,  lies  on  the  weft 
coaft  of  Ireland,  about  two  miles  north  eaft  from  Convitt 
iflands.  It  has  a narrow  entrance,  but  is  above  4 miles  broad. 
N.  lat.  530  19'.  W.  long.  xo°  22'. 

BATTERIE,  is  a French  term  in  Mujtc,  for  that  kind 
of  arpeggio,  or  breaking  of  chords  in  a diftinftand  detached 
manner,  different  from  common  arpeggios,  in  the  execution 
of  which  on  keyed-inftruments,  no  finger  is  taken  off  till  the 
note  afiigned  it  is  again  wanted  ; and  when,  on  the  violin 
the  notes  of  % chord  are  not,  as  ufual,  fwept  up  and  down 
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in  one  bow,  but  either  all  to  be  bowed  or  feparated  by  a 
tremulous  motion  of  the  bow. 

In  this  article  of  the  Encycl.  Meth.  after  the  definition  of 
the  term  Batterie,  and  a neceffary  addition  by  M.  Framery, 
are  inferted,  the  Abbe  Feyton  takes  the  pen,  and  in  treating 
the  fubjeeft  metaphyfically,  manifefts  deep  reflexion  and 
fcience  in  the  theory  of  found  ; but  with  a total  difregard  to 
the  practice  of  the  greateft  compofers  and  performers,  who 
have  produced  pleaiing  effedls  by  the  very  means  which  he 
prohibits. 

BATTERING-Ram.  See  Aries. 

BATTERiNG-i?flwu,  in  Heraldry,  a bearing  or  coat  of 
arms  refembling  the  military  engine  of  the  fame  name. 

Battering,  the  attacking  a place,  work,  or  the  like, 
with  heavy  artillery.  See  Battery. 

To  Batter  in  Breach,  hattre  en  Ireche,  is  to  play  furioufly 
on  a work,  as  the  angle  of  a half  moon,  in  order  to  demo- 
lifh  and  make  a gap  or  breach  in  it. 

In  this,  they  obferve  never  to  fire  a Angle  piece  againft 
the  top  of  the  wall,  but  all  towards  the  bottom,  from  three 
to  fix  feet  from  the  ground;  they  alfo  fire  par  camarade,  all 
together,  till  they  perceive  the  earth  fall  from  behind  the 
lining  of  the  rampart. 

Battering  Pieces,  or  pieces  of  battery.  See  Cannon. 

BATTEROW,  in  Geography,  lies  on  the  weft  coaft  of 
Africa,  2 leagues  from  Dixcove,  and  5 leagues  more  from 
cape  Three  points  to  the  north  of  the  eaft. 

BATTERSEA,  a village. and  parifli  near  London,  in 
the  county  of  Surry  ; where  above  300  acres  of  land  are  oc- 
cupied by  the  market  gardeners,  of  whom  there  are  about 
twenty,  who  rent  from  5 or  6 to  nearly  60  acres  each. 
The  gardens  at  Batterfea  pay  feven  (hillings  and  fixpence 
per  acre  for  tythes  to  their  vicar.  Lyfons’s  Environs  of 
London,  vol.  i.  p.  27. 
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